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AARQAU. 


M  the  name  of  several  riyers  in  Europe.  1.  A  feeder  of  the  Ems, 
>  flows  past  the  -village  of  Freren,  in  the  district  of  Idngen  in 
Hanover :  it  is  joined  on  l£e  left  bank  by  the  Flaane,  a  small  stream 
coming  from  the  north  of  Westphalia.  2.  A  river  of  Franoey  department 
of  Pas-de-Calais,  rises  a  little  S.E.  of  Samer,  and  flows  N.E.  past  Fan- 
quemberg,  and  St-Omer.  Below  this  town  the  stream  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which,  called  the  Colme,  is  carried  eastward  by  the 
Fmnes  canal  to  the  sea  at  Ostende :  while  the  other,  retaining  the 
name  of  Aa,  runs  K.N.W.  into  the  Qerman  Ocean  through  the  port 
of  Gravelines.  The  Aa  has  a  course  of  about  86  miles,  of  which  15 
miles  from  St-Omer  to  Gravelines  are  navigable ;  it  is  connected  by 
canals  with  the  Lys,  with  Calais,  and  Dunkerque.  Coal,  turf,  timber, 
firewood,  building-stone,  com,  hay,  nyine,  and  brandy,  are  the  chief 
articles  of  traffic  on  the  river.  8.  A  small  river  of  North  Brabant^ 
rises  S.K  of  the  town  of  Helmont,  and  joins  the  Bommel  on  the 
right  bank  at  Bauhle-Duo  after  a  course  of  32  miles.  4.  A  river  of 
the  Dutch  province  of  Groningen,  rises  in  the  Zwarte-Heer  (a  marsh 
in  the  provmce  of  Dreathe,  near  the  Hanoverian  frontier) ;  on  being 
joined  on  the  left  bank  by  two  other  streamsy  also  called  Aa,  it  flows 
no^hwards  under  the  designation  of  the  Westerwolder  Aa  into  DoUart 
Bay,  forming  for  a  short  distance  above  its  mouth  the  boundary 
between  temtories  of  HanoVer  and  Holland.  5.  A  river  in  Bussia 
vdiich  passes  the  town  of  Mitau,  and  carries  a  laige  portion  of  the 
drainage  of  Courland  and  Yilna  into  the  Gnlf  of  Livonia ;  it  runs 
nearly  K.W.  £rom  Hitau  to  Chlok,  in  the  government  of  Livonia, 
where  its  course  is  eastwards,  along  the  gulf  to  its  mouth,  opposite 
the  fort  of  Diinamunde,  6  zniles  K.W.  of  Biga.  This  river  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  Treider-Aa ;  its  whole  lengtiti  is  78 
pules.  6.  Another  river  of  Bussia,  distinguished  as  the  Bulder-Aa, 
drains  the  central  part  of  the  government  of  Livonia,  passes  Volmar 
and  Yenden,  and  enters  the  gulf  of  Livonia,  13  miles  N.N.E.  from 
Biga»  after  a  course  of  182  mUes.  After  the  spring-thawt  large  barges 
{dy  on  the  river  from  Venden,  at  other  times  sand-banks  and  rapids 
impede  the  navigation.  7.  Two  streams  of  this  name  drain  the  can- 
ton of  XJnterwalden,  in  Switsserland,  and  empty  their  waters  into  the 
'Waldstatten  lake.  The  more  westem|Of  the  two  flows  through  the 
lake  and  past  the  town  of  Samen.  8.  Another  river  of  the  name  in 
Switzerland,  forms  the  outlet  of  the  lakes  of  Baldek  and  Hallwyl, 
and  flows  K.  through  the  canton  of  Aargau  into  the  Aar,  which  it 
joius  on  the  right  bank  midway  between  the  mouths  of  the  Sur  and 
the  Beuss.  Thsce  aro  several  other  small  streams  of  this  name  in 
Switzerland,  Gtermany,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  The  word  is  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  a  generic  name  for  a  running  stream,  and  to 
mean  water. 

AACH.    [Badbn.] 

AACHEN,  the  German  name  of  Aix-IiA-Chafbllb. 

AALBOBG,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  oi  Denmark,  oomprises  the 
most  northern  part  of  Jutland.  It  is  bounded  F.  by  the  Kattegat,  N. 
by  the  Skagerrack,  S.  partly  b^  the  Lymfiord,  and  W.  by  the  North 
Sea.  Of  uie  three  districts  into  wluch  the  province  is  divided, 
Hidrring  in  the  north,  and  Tisted  in  liie  west,  aro  north  of  the 
Ltvmflord,  and  the  district  of  Aalboig  south  and  east  of  it.  The 
whole  area  is  2782  square  miles,  and  the  population  about  180,000. 
The  surface  is  mostly  flat,  traversed  however  by  low  hills,  which  run 
northwards,  and  terminate  in  Skagen  Point,  on  whidi  thero  is  a 
aight-houae  marking  the  entrance  to  the  Kattegat.  The  western  coast 
ia  covered  with  moving  sand-hills ;  and  in  the  two  districts  north  of 
the  Lymfiord  the  interior  presents  but  few  fwtile  fleldfi— heaths, 
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marshes,  and  forests,  being  the  principal  features  of  the  suifituse. 
Along  the  coast  of  the  Kattegat  the  ground  rises,  and  the  district  of 
Aalborg  contains  a  good  deal  of  rich  arable  and  pasture  land.  The 
climate  is  very  cold  and  damp  in  winter.  Peat,  which  is  abundant, 
is  the  principal  fuel  Homed  cattle,  horses,  coarse-woolled  sheep, 
geese,  and  poultry,  are  reared  in  great  numbers.  Almost  every  houae- 
holdnr  is  a  bee-keeper,  and  honey  is  an  important  produce  of  the 
country.  Vast  quantities  of  herrings  are  taken  along  the  coasts,  and 
in  the  Lymfiord,  a  narrow  and  shallow  inlet  from  the  Kattegat,  which 
now  extends  quite  across  Jutland ;  the  sea  some  years  ago,  during  a 
stoxm,  having  broken  through  the  narrow  bank  of  land  that  separated 
its  western  extremity  from  the  North  Sea.  The  principal  exports  are 
fish,  salt  provisions,  butter,  cattle,  wool,  &c.  Bog  iron,  potters' 
earth,  and  fullers'  day  aro  found.  There  are  no  manufactures  of 
importance. 

AaSborg,  the  chief  town,  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  narrow 
channel  which  joins  the  Lymfiord  with  the  Kattegat,  and  is  a  sea-port, 
with  a  considerable  trade  in  grain  and  herrings.  From  400  to  500 
vessels  enter  the  port  annually,  and  there  is  regular  steam  communi- 
cation with  Copenhagen :  the  population  is  7500.  Aalborg  gives 
title  to  a  bishop ;  it  has  a  cathedral  school,  and  a  small  Baptist 
church.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  soap,  leather,  sugar,  and 
tobaooo.  Si9rrmg,  the  chief  town  of  the  northern  district,  is  a  small 
place,  29  miles  N.  f^m  Aalborg :  population,  1800.  Thisted,  or  Tisted, 
the  capital  of  the  western  district^  is  a  small  sea-port  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Lymfiord,  85  miles  W.  fh>m  Aalborg :  population,  2200. 

The  idand  of  Mon,  the  largest  in  the  Lymfiord,  is  included  in  the 
district  of  Thisted.  It  is  24  mUes  long  and  11  broad ;  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  surface  is  pretty  ^gh,  fia^  and  fertile ;  the  remainder 
consists  of  bogs  and  marshes.  The  chief  town  is  NyAiMng,  on  the 
east  ooast  of  the  udand :  population,  about  1000. 

The  island  of  Lei^  in  the  Kattegat  belongs  to  the  district  of 
Hiorring ;  it  is  11  miles  long,  and  5^  ln>oad.  The  sur&ce  is  level,  the 
soil  sandy  and  unproductive :  the  population  is  about  2500.  Agri- 
cultural operations  are  left  to  the  women;  the  men  spend  their  time 
in  fishing. 

AABAU.    [Aabgatj:] 

AABGAU  (Argovie),  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
Rhine,  which  separates  it  from  Baden ;  W.,  by  the  cantons  of  Basel, 
Bern,  and  Soleuire;  K,  by  Zurich  and  Zug;  and  S.  by  Luzem.  It 
takes  its  name  firom  the  river  Aar,  which  rises  in  the  gladers  of  the 
Ghnmsd  and  the  Schredkhom,  drains  the  valley  of  Ober  Hasli,  in 
which  it  forms  several  cascades,  and,  after  flowing  through  the  lakes 
of  Brians  and  Thun,  and  past  the  towns  of  Bern,  Soleure,  and  Aarau, 
falls  into  the  Khine  on  the  left  bank,  about  14  mUes  above  Laufen- 
buig,  after  a  course  of  about  160  miles.  The  Aar  becomes  navigable 
after  its  egress  from  the  lake  of  Thun.  The  name  Aar-gau  signifies 
the  district  of  the  Aar.  The  area  of  the  canton  is  501  square  miles : 
the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  March  1850,  was  199,720 ; 
of  wnom  91,096  were  Catholics,  and  107^194  Protestants  of  difierent 


The  canton  of  Aargau  is  a  fertile  district,  divermfied  by  hills, 
mountains,  and  valleys.  Ramifications  of  the  Jura  mountains  cover 
the  north-west  of  the  canton,  between  the  Aar  and  the  Rhine. 
Besides  the  Aar  and  the  Rhine  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Reuss  and 
the  Limmaty  both  of  which  are  navigable,  and  enter  the  Aar  ou  the 
right  bank.  Aargau  is  both  a  manufacturing  and  an  agricultural 
country.    The  products  of  the  soil  are  com,  pasture,  hay,  white  and 
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red  wines,  fruit  and  timber.  The  manufaotures  indude  p^ain  and 
printed  caJicoea,  edlk,  linen,  ribands,  straw  hats,  &a  The  chief  town, 
Aarcuv^  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aar,  40  miles  K.R  from 
Bern,  contains  4200  inhabitants,  and  has  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton, 
and  leather.  At  Laufenburg  are  some  fitdls  in  the  Rhine,  which 
impede  the  navigation  of  the  river.  A  bridge  here  leads  over  the 
Bhine  to  the  tittle  vUlage  of  Laufenburg  in  Baden.  Aargau  contains 
many  neat,  industrious  towns ;  such  as  Zofingen  (popuLbtion  '3200), 
Lenzburg  (1800) ;  JBremgarten  (900),  the  retreat  of  Louis  Philippe 
during  the  early  x)art  of  his  exile  from  France ;  Schinznach  (1500)^ 
having  near  it  the  castle  of  Hapsburg,  which  is  the  original  seat  of 
the  imperial  Austrian  family ;  and  Baden,  which  has  warm  baths  and 
a  lyceum.  Each  of  the  eight  districts  into  which  Aargau  is  divided 
has  a  secondary  school     [jSw  SwxtzCBULnd  !&  StPPUCXEMT.] 

AARHUnS,  a  province  on  the  east  coast  of  Jutland,  bontaiiung  1867 
square  miles,  witn  a  considerable  portion  of  good  soil  -^he  xx>SBt  ur 
indented  by  several  small  bays.  The  surface,  which  in  the  interior  is 
hilly,  is  very  fertile,  yielding  fine  pasture,  a  large  surplus  of  com, 
turnips,  flax,  hemp,  &c.  Homed  cattle  and  sheep  are  numerous. 
Fishing  is  the  chief  occupation  along  the  coast  *  The  exports  comprise 
com,  wool,  horses,  fat  cattle,  butter,  pork,  honev,  wax,  &c.  Awhwu, 
the  chief  town,  stands  in  66**  10'  N.  lat.,  10°  12^  E.  long.,  between  the 
sea  and  a  small  lake,  which,  at  its  outlet,  forms  a  port  The  town  is 
pretty  well  built,  and  contains  a  large  cathedral  church ;  the  'manu- 
factures are  cotton  and  woollen  doth,  gloves,  sugar-refining  to  &  small 
amount,  tobacco  and  leather.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about 
8000.  Steamers  ply  regularly  to  Kallundboi^  in  tiie  island  of  Zealand. 
Banden,  22  miles  N.N.W.  of  Aarhuus,  on  the  Quden,  a  small  navigable 
river  flowing  into  the  Kattegat,  has  about  7000  inhabitants,  ship- 
building yards,  and  manufactures  of  gloves,  stockings,  and  brandy. 
Banders  has  a  grammar-school  and  good  hospital. 

ABABDE,  the  name  of  several  African  tribes,  which  occupy  the 
country  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  south  of  Eoaseir,  nearly  as 
£ar  as  uie  latitude  of  Derr,  22**  47'.  The  Bisharye  inhabit  the  moun- 
tains from  thenoe  southwards.  Many  of  the  Ababde  have  settled  in 
Upper  E^^t,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  from  Eenneh  to  Assouan, 
and  thence  to  Derr.  According  to  Belzoni,  some  of  them  are  spread 
as  far  as  Suez.  But  the  greater  i>art  still  tive  like  Bedouins,  and  act 
as  guides  to  the  Sennaar  caravans  which  set  out  from  Daraou,  a  place 
about  ten  hours'  journey  north  of  Assouan.  The  Ababde  formerly 
guarded  the  caravans  from  Kenneh  to  Kosseir,  on  the  Red  Sea ;  but 
they  have  been  deprived  of  this  branch  of  profit  by  the  Maazu  and 
Ataony  Arabs,  who  live  to  the  north,  and  fiiu^  the  profits  of  this  line 
of  road  from  the  Pasha. 

The  Ababde  have  considerable  property,  but  a  very  bad  character ; 
they  are  described  as  faithless,  and  unworthy  of  the  Bedouin  origin  of 
Which  they  boast 

These  people  are  known  in  Upper  Egypt  for  their  excellent  camels, 
and  particularly  for  their  dromiBdaries.  They  trade  prindpally  in 
senna  leaves,  and  charcoal  made  of  acacia  wood,  wMch  is  sent  as  far 
as  Cairo.  Tlie  Ababde  have  few  horses ;  they  fight  with  other  Arab 
tribes  upon  camels.  Their  arms  are  a  target,  lance,  and  sword. 
They  are  divided  into  three  prindpal  tribes,  £1  Fokara,  £1  Ashabat, 
and  El  Mdeykab. 

Those  who  encamp  with  the  Bisharye  speak  the  language  of  the 
latter.  The  female  children  of  the  Ababde  and  Jaafere  Arabs,  as 
Burckhardt  calls  them,  who  inhabit  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  south 
of  Thebesi,  as  far  as  the  first  cataracts,  as  well  as  the  female  children 
of  all  the  people  south  of  Eenneh  and  Esne,  to  the  borders  of  Sennaar, 
.  imdergo  the  operation  of  exdsion,  which  was  an  old  Egyptian  custom. 
(Compare  Strabo,  p.  824,  Casaub.)  The  Ababde  fight  naked,  except 
that  tkey  have  a  rag  or  napkin  round  their  waists.  A  fight  which 
Burckhardt  saw  conmienced  with  a  shower  of  stones,  for  the  repdling 
of  which  missiles  their  targets  appeared  very  useful.  The  comlmtants 
on  each  side  were  about  thirtv ;  and  the  rcBults  were^  three  men  slightly 
wounded,  and  one  shidd  dert  in  two. 

Hiis  account  is  from  Burdchardt's  'Travds  in  Nubia'  (London, 
1819),  who  appears,  from  this  and  other  passages,  to  consider  the 
Ababde  as  of  Arab  stock ;  but  if  this  be  his  meaning,  it  seems  to  be 
incorrect  Other  writers  say  that  the  Ababde,  who  are  of  the  same 
family  as  their  southem  neighbours,  the  Bisharye,  differ  in  appear- 
ance, habits,  and  language  from  the  Araba  That  the  Ababde  have, 
at  different  periods,  mixed  with  the  Arabs  is  certain,  and  we  believe 
have  got  their  religion,  such  as  it  is,  from  the  same  nation.  Their 
form,  which  is  not  that  of  the  negro,  their  dark  colour,  and  their 
long  hair  besmeared  with  grease  and  hanging  in  ringlets,  which  have 
been  compared  in  shape  to  corkscrews,  show  them  to  be' of  Nubian 
stock,  and  probably  the  remnant  of  a  race  long  settled  in  these  regions. 
The  kind  of  head-dress  which  they  wear  is  often  seen  in  andent 
Egyptian  monuments  and  paintings. 

The  fact  of  the  Ababde  being  camd-breeders,  and  using  them  in 
battle,  coinddes  singularly  with  the  habits  of  the  Arabians,  as 
Herodotus  calls  them,  who  lived  south  of  Egypt,  and  were  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes  when  he  invaded  Greece,  &c.  480. 

It  is  conjectured  by  Bitter,  that  the  Ababde,  as  wdl  as  the  Bisharye, 
may  be  a  remnant  of  that  people  whom  we  hear  of  under  the  Roman 
Emperors  by  the  name  of  Blemyes.  We  hear  no  more  of  theBlemyes 
jiAer  tib  Arab  conquest  of  Elgypt,  but  they  appear  under  the  ^enml 


name  of  Beja,  as  the  great  carriers  between  the  Nile  and  Aidib  on 
the  Red  Sea,  and,  in  fact,  as  a  commercial  people.  The  Bisharye, 
the  Ababde,  Barabras,  &a,  may  be  considered  as  different  branchea 
of  the  Beja  stock  [Bbja.]  What  reasons  Herodotus  had  for  calling: 
the  camel-riding  people  south  of  Egypt  by  the  name  of  Arabs  it  Ib 
difficult  to  say ;  only  we  may  observe,  that  Arabia*  properly  so  called, 
was  then  very  little  known ;  and  the  word  Arabs  would  be  applied 
vaguely,  and  perhaps  sometimes  incorrectly,  to  many  people  who  lead 
a  nomadic  life. 

(Bdzoni's  BeseareheB,  4to. ;  Bitterns  Geography^  Africa.) 
ABACO,  one  of  the  numerous  islandB  which  form  the  Atlantio 
group  of  the  Bahamas.  It  lies  near  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  is  a  long 
crooked  island,  about  80  miles  in  length,  by  15  miles  in  average  breadth. 
A  much  smaller  island,  called  little  Abaco,  is  separated  from  it  by  a 
narrow  strait  The  two  islands.together  lie  between  26"' and  27*  N. 
lat,  77'*'and  78"  W.  long.  On  the  two  islands  are  about  1900  inha- 
bitants, many  of  whom  are  white  Creoles ;  they  occupy  fbur  settle- 
ments, and  are  engaged  in  ship-building,  fislidng,  turtling,  and  in  aiding 
vessels  in  distress.    {ParUamentary  Papers,) 

ABBEVILLE,  a  town  in  France,  formerly  capital  of  the  county  of 
Ponthieu,  in  Picardy,  now  of  the  arrondiasement  of  Abbeville,  in  the 
department  of  Somme,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  pretty  valley  on  the 
river  Somme,  in  50"  7'  N.  lat,  1"  50'  R  long.,  120  miles  by  railroad 
N.  by  W,  from  Paris,  50  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Boulogne,  and  27  miles 
N. W.  from  Amiens.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ramparta, 
and  entered  by  five  gates,  one  of  which  opens  on  a  fine  public  walk 
along  the  river.  Round  a  castle,  erected  in  992  to  check  the  inroads 
of  the  Northmen,  a  town  soon  sprung  up,  and  the  place  became  the 
residence  of  the  Counts  of  Ponthieu,  from  one  of  whom,  in  the  12th 
century,  it  obtained'  a  charter  with  the  privilege  of  coining  money. 

The  town  is  built  on  an  idand  in  the  Somme,  and  on  both  banks  of 
the  river.  Three  other  small  streams  traverse  the  town,  and  drive  the 
machinery  of  several  mills  and  factories.  The  streets,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  or  four,  are  narrow  and  ill-paved.  The  houses  are  chiefly 
built  of  brick.  There  are,  however,  a  few  remarkable  old  wooden 
houses.  The  H6tel  de  I'Europe  and  the  foundling  hospital,  near  the 
Amiens-gate,  the  cavalry  barracks,  the  town-hsU,  the  pubUc  library, 
whidi  contains  18,000  volumes  and  some  valuable  manuscripts,  the 
doth  factory  established  by  Colbert,  and  the  remains  of  an  abbey  in 
the  Rue  Barbafust,  in  whidi  3pme  of  the  works  of  St  Augustin  were 
printed  in  1486,  the  theatre,  and  the  market-place,  are  deserving  of 
notice.  But  the  grandest  structure  in  the  town  is  the  church  of  St 
Yulfran,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  richly-ornamented  facade,  pierced 
by  three  deep  portals,  and  surmounted  by  three  gothic  towers,  each 
116  feet  high. 

Abbeville  is  an  important  manufacturing  town.  The  diief  industrial 
products  are  fine  woollen  doth,  velveteens,  calicoes,  muslins,  checks, 
printed  cottons,  linen,  sei^e,  canvass,  carpets,  hosiery,  jewdleiy,  glass- 
ware, ropes,  laces,  chemical  products,  soap,  glue,  door-locks,  &c.  There 
are  several  bleach-works,  dye-houses,  tan-yards,  paper-mills,  and  boat- 
building-yards. The  feuiility  of  communication  by  railroads,  by  seven 
great  roads  which  meet  in  tiie  town,  and  by  the  river,  which,  at  high 
water,  enables  vessels  of  150  tons  to  reach  the  quays,  is  increasing  the 
commercial  importance  of  Abbeville.  The  trade  in  the  products  already 
named,  and  in  com,  seeds,  wine,  brandy,  dder,  oil,  groceries,  hemp, 
wool,  flax,  &a,  is  very  condderable. 

At  a  conference  between  St  Louis  and  Henry  IIL,  hdd  at  Abbe- 
ville, in  1242,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  Ghuenne  was  jnestored  to 
England.    Tlie  marriage  of  Mary  Tudor,  sister  of  Henry  VIIL,  io 
Louis  XII.  of  France,  took  place  at  Abbeville,  October  9, 1514. 
ABBEY  HOLME.    [CuMBEBLAin).] 

ABBETLEIX,  Queen's  County,  Ireland,  a  post-  and  market-town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  paffish  of  Abbeyleix,  and 
ba3X>ny  of  CuUenagfa,  is  ntuated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Nore, 
in  52**  62^  N.  lat,  7*  20'  W.  long.,  distant  59  miles  aW.  ftom  Dublin  by 
road.  Mountrath  station  of  the  Great  Southem  and  Western  Railway, 
whidi  is  60  miles  from  Dublin,  is  about  7  miles  from  Abbeyleix. 
The  population  of  Abbeyleix  town,  in  1851,  was  1841,  bendes  988  in 
the  union  workhouse.  Abbeyleix  Poor-law  Union  comprises  22 
doctoral  dividons,  with  an  area  of  107,166  acres,  and  a  population,  in 
1841,  of  38,816 ;  in  1851,  of  27,782. 

The  town,  or  rather  hu^ge  village,  consists  of  one  long  street,  lined 
with  well-built  houses,  and  extending  along  the  old  coach-road  leading 
from  Durrow  to  Maryborough  and  Dublin.  The  present  town  had 
its  origin  towards  the  dose  of  last  century,  on  the  decay  of  wi  andent 
village  of  the  same  nama  The  houses  generally  have  gardens  attached, 
and  the  place  has  an  air  of  rustic  neatness.  There  are  here  a  parish 
diurch,  erected  in  1830;  an  Episcopal  chapel,  occadonally  used; 
diapds  for  Baptists  and  Roman  CaUiolics;  a  parochial  school,  a 
Hibernian  Sodet/s  school,  a  sdiool  of  industry  for  girls,  an  infant 
school,  and  a  savings  bank.  There  is  a  small  woollen  manufeuxtory. 
The  river  Nore  furnishes  water-power  for  extendve  flour^mills. 
Viscount  de  Vesd's  demesne  of  Abbeyleix,  which  adjoins  the  town, 
comprises  an  area  of  about  700  acres,  wdl  laid  out,  and  adorned  with 
venerable  trees.  The  mansion,  erected  in  1774,  is  a  handsome  and 
conmiodious  quadrangular  building,  four  stories  high,  and  faced  with 
cut  stone. 
ABBITIBBE,  one  of  the  districts  into  whidi  the  Hudson's  Ba/ 
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territories  are  divided.  It  lies  S.E.  of  James  Bay;  between  48**  and 
62'  K.  lat,  and  75**  and  80*  W.long.  [Hudson's  Bat  Tsbkxtoribs.] 

ABBOTS  BBOMLEY.    [^affobdshirb.] 

ABBOTS  LANGLKY.    PBLbrtpobdshibk.] 

ABDE'RAy  a  Qreek  town,  situated  at  some  distance  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Nestos,  on  the  south  coast  of  Thrace.  It  was  originally 
founded,  B.C.  656,  by  some  Qreeks  of  Claeomenss,  who  were  driven 
out  by  the  Thracians.  In  B.a  541  it  was  recolonised  by  Ionian  Greeks 
from  Teoe,  who  left  their  native  city  when  Cyrus  had  conquered 
Crossus,  king  of  Lydia^  and  was  attacking  the  cities  of  Ionia.  On  his 
march  against  Greece  (aa  480)  Xerxes  was  entertained  by  the  citizens 
of  Abdm,  which  must  then  have  become  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  (Herod.  viL  120.)  He  halted  here  also  on  his  flight  after 
the  battle  of  Sahums.  In  B.0. 408  Thrasybulus  reduced  the  city  under 
the  power  of  Athena  (Diod.  xiii  72.)  The  people  of  Abdera  had 
some  of  the  Thraoian  tribes  for  neighbours,  who  often  rendered  their 
situation  uncomfortable  and  dangerous  by  their  predatory  incursions. 
On  one  occasion  they  were  rescued  by  Chabrias,  the  Athenian  general, 
from  the  attacks  of  the  TriballL  Under  the  BomanSy  Abdera  was  a 
free  city.  (Plin.  iv.  11.)  The  epicure  may  be  interested  in  learning 
that  mullets  were  plentiful  and  good  at  AMera.  Its  inhabitants  were 
proverbial  for  stupidity,  yet  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Democritus,  Pro- 
tagoras, and  Anaxarchus.  Herodotus  (viL  126)  says  that  the  Kestus 
xan  through  the  town.    The  exact  site  of  Abdera  is  unknown. 

There  was  another  Abdera  on  the  south  coast  of  Hispania  Bcetica, 
founded  in  very  early  times  by  the  Phoanidans.  It  was  a  colony  or 
a  municipium  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  Coins  of  l^e  city  are  extant  with 
Phoenician  characters.    The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Adnu 

ABDIE.      [FlFESHIRS.] 

^  ABEAHEEUTAH,  a  large  walled  town,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  Aganee,  which  separates  it  from  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey, 
about  60  mQes  inland  from  Lagos,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  about 
150  miles  from  Abomey,  the  capital  of  Dahomev.  It  is  in  the  petty 
kingdom  of  Egba,  which  is  tributary  to  Yorribah,  but  the  town  itself, 
which  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  forty  years,  is  independent,  and 
is  governed  by  a  chief  who  is  not  a  king.  The  inhabitants  amount  to 
upwards  of  50,000,  and  are  composed  of  the  natives  of  Egba,  a  great 
number  of  liberated  blaoka^  many  of  them  from  Sierra  Leone,  and 
several  missionaries,  who  report  that  their  labours  have  been  highly 
successful  ^  The  king  of  Dahomey  has  more  than  once  attacked  the 
town  in  vain;  in  1848  one  of  his  Amazonian  regiments  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Abeahkeutahns  in  one  of  these  attempts. 
In  June,  1850,  when  Captain  F.  E.  Forbes  and  Hr.  Beecroft  were  at 
Abomey,  Mr.  Beecrofb  was  told  by  the  king  himself  to  warn  the  mis- 
nonaries  to  withdraw,  as  he  was  going  to  make  war  upon  the  town, 
when  it  was  explained  to  him  that  the  town  was  in  alliance  with  Great 
Britain,  and  that  there  were  great  numbers  of  free  negroes  and  several 
missionaries  there.  Nevertheless,  he  invaded  their  territory  at  the 
bead  of  a  large  slave-hunting  force,  a  great  part  consisting  of 
Amazons,  and  met  with  a  severe  defeat  under  its  walls  on  Mardi  3, 
1851,  which,  it  is  said,  has  greatiy  crippled  his  power.  The  name 
of  Abeahkeutah,  which  means  '  under  the  stone,'  has  reference  to 
a  large  natural  cave  .within  the  town  walls,  wherein  the.  market 
is  held.  A  new  species  of  silk  from  Houssa  in  the  interior,  and  a 
peculiar  description  of  wool,  from  Quotta  to  the  westward  of  Abeah- 
keutah, have  been  recently  introduced  as  articles  of  trade  into  England, 
and  are  likcJy  to  prove  valuable.    {See  Sufplixint.] 

ABER,  This  word,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  many  places  in 
Great  Brilain,  is  a  Celtic  term,  and  means,  genendly,  the  mouth  or 
outiet  of  a  river.  It  is  defined  by  Owen  as  "  a  confluence  of  waters ; 
the  faU  of  a  leaser  river  into  a  greater  or  into  the  sea :  by  metaphor, 
a  port  or  harbour."  Thus,  the  town  of  Aberbrothwick,  m  Scotland, 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Brothick ;  in  Wales  we  have  Abergavenny, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Usk  and  Gavenny ;  Aberystwith  at  the  outiet 
of  the  river  Tstwith,  and  many  others :  see  the  following  articles. 

ABERAYON,  or  Port  Talbot.    rGLAM0R0AN8HiBB.J 

ABERAYRON,  or  ABERAEROli,  Cardiganshire,  a  seaport  and 
market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  partly  in  the  parish 
of  Henfynyw,  and  partly  in  that  of  Llanddewi  Aber-arth,  in  the  lower 
division  of  the  hundred  of  Har,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ayron,  or  Aeron,  in  Cardigan  Bay,  in  62"  16'  N.  lat.  4"  15'  W.  long. ; 
23  miles  K.E.  from  Cardi^w,  and  220  miles  W.N.W.  from  London. 
The  population  in  1841  was  534 ;  it  was  estimated  in  1850  to  be  pro- 
bably "  not  less  than  1000."  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Cardigan,  and  diocese  of  St.  David'a  Aberayron 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  14  parishes  and  townships,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  18,220. 

Aberayron  is  a  place  of  some  trade :  about  50  vessels  belong  to  the 
port;  ship-building  gives  employment  to  nearly  100  hands,  and  the 
town  is  in  considerable  repute  as  a  watering-plaoe.  A  small  harbour 
was  constructed  in  1807  by  the  owner  of  the  town,  and  has  since  heeia 
enlaiged.  The  countv  btudness  is  transacted  in  Aberayron.  The  town- 
hall,  a  handsome  edifice  erected  in  1835,  was  enlarged  in  1846,  and  in 
it  are  now  holden  the  quarter  and  petty  sessions,  oounty  courts,  &a  A 
school  belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  erected  by  subscription 
and  government  grant  in  1849,  will  accommodate  nearly  300  children ; 
aao£er  sdiool  is  supported  by  Dissenters.  The  town  generally  has 
been  much  improved  of  late  yei^^    On  the  shore  is  a  circular  earth- 


work, which  Welsh  antiquaries,  who  fix  its  erection  near  tiie  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  attribute  to  Cadwgan-ap>Bleddyn. 

(CliflTe's  Book  of  Sauth  Wales  ;  CommvmceUiorufrom  Aberayron,) 

ABERBROTHWICK,  or  more  commonly  ARBROATH,  Forfiu^ 
shire,  Scotland,  a  royal,  municipal,  and  parliamentary  buigh  and 
market-town,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivulet  Brothick,  in  56" 
34'  N.  Ui,  2°  82'  W.  long.,  58  miles  NJf .R  from  Edinbuivh.  Arbroath 
was  created  a  royal  buigh  by  charter  in  1 186.  The  buigh  is  governed  by 
18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  provost,  and  in  conjunction  with  Bervis^ 
Brechin,  Forfar,  and  Montrose,  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliunent.  The  population  of  the  municipal  burgh  in  1851  was 
8,302 ;  that  of  the  parliamentary  b\irgh  was  16,986. 

Excepting  the  parts  of  modem  erection,  thd  town  is  irregularly  built 
The  town-house  contains  several  public  offices,  a  library,  and  a  reading- 
room.  There  are  two  parish  churches,  two  chapels  in  connection  wim 
the  Established  Churdi,  two  Free  churches,  three  chapeLs  for  United 
Pre.sbyterians,  an  Episcopal,  an  Independent,  and  a  Roman  CathoHo 
chapel;  and  several  public  schools.  The  Abbey  of  Aberbrotiiwiok, 
founded  by  William  the  Lion  in  1178,  in  honour  of  St  Thomas-i^ 
Becket,  was  destroyed  by  the  reformers  in  1560 ;  the  last  of  its  abbots 
was  Cardinal  Beaton.  Some  ruins  of  the  abbey  remain.  The  chief 
manufactures  of  Arbroath  are  sail-cloth,  thread,  and  leather.  Theses, 
with  i>aving-stone8  and  grain,  form  its  exports.  Among  the  imports 
are  flax,  hemp,  linseed,  and  tallow.  There  is  a  small  but  convenient 
harbour  with  a  breakwater  in  front  The  number  of  vessels  registered 
in  the  port  on  December  Slst,  1851,  was  126,  of  15,251  tons  burden. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
port  during  1851  were : — ^inwards,  741  vessels,  tonnage,  46,367 ;  out- 
wards, 253  vessels,  tonnage,  15,323.  The  amount  of  Customs  duties 
received  at  the  port  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1851,  was 
10,9652. 12«.  2d,  The  market  is  held  weekly  on  Saturdays  Four  fairs 
are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  By  the  Aberdeen  Railway,  Arbroath 
enjoys  direct  communication  with  the  north-east  of  Scotland,  while 
the  line  to  Dundee  and  Perth  connects  it  with  the  south  of  Scotland, 

(New  StcUiaticol  Accotmt  of  Scotland.) 

ABERCONWAY.    [Conway.] 

ABERDARE.    [Glamorgakshire.] 

ABERDEEN,  a  city,  municipal  burgh,  parliamentary  buigh,  and 
the  chief  town  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scothmd,  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Dee,  in  57*  8'  N.  lat,  and  2°  6'  W.  long.,  distant  111 
miles  N.N.K  from  Edinburgh  by  road,  and  129  miles  by  the  Edinbuzgh 
and  Northern,  Scottish  Midland  and  Aberdeen  Railways.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  municipal  buigh  in  1851  was  53,808 ;  that  of  the  parlia- 
mentary buigh  was  Yl,978.  The  buigh  is  governed  by  four  bailies, 
and  15  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  provost ;  and  returns  one  member 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament 

William  the  Lion,  the  first  patron  of  Aberdeen  whose  name  occurs 
in  its  records,  granted  the  city  two  charters,  dated  from  Perth. 
King  William  established  a  mint  here.  In  1244  and  1246  the 
city  was  destroyed  by  firei  In  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century 
and  the  earlier  years  of  the  14th,  Aberdeen  was  the  scene  of  many 
of  the  incidents  of  the  Scottish  war  of  independence.  The  citizens  of 
Aberdeen  composed  the  force  with  which  King  Robert  defeated  the 
English  under  John  de  la  Mowbray  and  John  Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchan, 
at  the  hill  of  Barra,  18  miles  to  the  north  between  old  Meldrum  and 
Inverury ;  and  in  1408,  headed  by  their  provost^  Sir  Robert  Davidson, 
they  were  the  chief  means  of  arresting  the  invasion  of  Donald  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  at  the  bloody  battie  of  Harlaw  on  Donside,  about  14  miles 
north  of  the  city.  The  watch-word  of  the  day,  in  the  former  of  these 
engagements, '  Bon  accord,'  the  citizens  assumed  as  their  motto,  and 
bear  it  to  the  present  day.  In  1336,  Aberdeen  was  burnt  to  the  ground 
by  the  English  under  Sir  Thomas  Roscelyn.  The  city  erected  on  its 
site  was  called  New  Aberdeen,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  its 
predecessor.  The  neighbouring  citj  of  Old  Aberdeen,  formerly  called 
kirkton  of  Seaton,  was,  on  its  erection  into  a  buigh,  designated  Aber- 
don.  During  the  dvil  wars  in  the  reigns  of  Chiarles  L  and  II.,  the 
inhabitants  of  Aberdeen  suflbred  severely  from  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose ^  first  on  account  of  their  loyalty,  and  afberwanls  when  he 
changed  sides,  on  account  of  their  reforming  zeaL  In  1794,  the  burgh 
obtained  a  police  act  for  the  paving,  lighting,  and  sewerage  of  i£,e 
town,  and  for  supplying  water  from  the  river  Dee.  The  harbour  has 
been  improved  by  the  construction  of  an  extensive  wet  dock.  The. 
city  has  been  adorned  with  many  noble  structures  of  native  granite 
and  its  commerce  is  in  a  flourismng  condition. 

There  are  twelve  churches  of  the  Establishment^  seventeen  of  the 
Free  Chiurbh,  five  for  United  Presbyterians,  five  for  Indmendents, 
and  one  each  for  Original  Seoeders,  Ba^ptists,  and  Roman  CatholicsL 
The  Episcopalians  have  two  chapels,  St  Andrew's  and  St  John's ;  the 
bishop  of  the  ancient  diocese  of  Aberdeen  is  primus  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church.  There  is  also  an  Episcopal  chapel  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Diocesan. 

Aberdeen  is  well  supplied  with  the  means  of  education.  Within 
a  mile  of  eadi  other  are  the  two  universities;  the  one,  Marischal 
College  and  University,  in  Aberdeen,  and  the  other  the  University 
of  Aberdeen  and  King's  College,  in  Old  Aberdeen.  King's  Coll^^ 
was  founded  in  1494,  by  King  James  the  Fourth,  who  obtaiaed  a 
bull  from  the  Pope  for  that  purpose.  Ten  years  niter,  a  college  waa 
founded  within  the  university  by  Bishop  Elphinstone;   and  by  ^ 
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subsequent  bull,  the  power  was  granted  of  conferring  degrees  in  all 
the  faculties.  The  number  of  students  now  averages  about  880, 
including  those  of  medieine  and  theology.  In  1852,  the  number  of 
graduates  was  61,  viz. :  in  arts,  85 ;  in  divinity,  2 ;  in  medicine,  24  ;  in 
lawe^  0.  The  Harischal  College  waa  founded  by  Oeoige  Keith,  Earl 
Harisohal,  in  1598,  as  *  ane  fine  college/  A  deed  of  union  between 
the  two  colleges  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  but  was  repealed  in 
1661.  It  is  maintained  only  in  the  faculty  of  theology.  The  number 
of  students  in  Marischal  College  is  about  250,  including  all  the  facul- 
tiea  The  number  of  graduates  in  1852  was  41,  viz. :  A.M.,  21 ; 
LL.D.,  1 ;  r).D.,  0 ;  M.B.,  7 ;  M.D.,  12.  The  college  buildings  are  very 
spacious.  Both  colleges  are  endowed  with  bursaries  for  the  edu- 
cation of  students  whose  pecuniary  resources  are  limited.  In  King^s 
College  20  bursaries,  and  in  Harischal  College  18,  are  annually  com- 
peted for,  and  double  these  numbers  are  in  uie  gift  of  private  indivi- 
duals. Among  the  other  educational  institutions  of  the  town,  are  two 
grammar  schools,  three  public  schools  belonging  to  the  town,  exclusive 
of  one  in  Aberdeen,  and  one  in  Old  Aberdeen,  on  Dr.  Bell's  foun- 
dation; several  parochial  schools;  and  a  school  supported  by  the 
incorporated  trades.    There  is  a  savings  bank. 

Gordon's  hospital  educates,  clothes,  and  maintains,  for  five  years, 
upwards  of  90  sons  of  decayed  buigesses.  There  is  a  similar  insti- 
tution for  orphan  girls,  besides  others  for  poor  children ;  industrial 
schools  are  in  great  activity,  and  have  effected  much  benefit  in  clearing 
both  the  town  and  the  Strict  of  juvenile  vagrancy.  There  are  an 
infirmary  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  a  lunatic  aimum  at  its  north- 
west extremity.  A  poor-house,  on  a  large  scale,  has  been  recently 
erected.  There  are  two  prisons,  one  for  offenders  before  trial,  and 
the  other  for  those  who  have  received  their  sentence ;  the  former  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  attached  to  the  same  range  of  buildings  with 
the  court-house,  the  town-house,  and  the  police  establishments  The 
prison  for  convicted  offenders  is  a  laiige  gloomy  structure  outside  of 
the  town,  and  is  adapted  for  the  separate  system  of  confinement.  The 
new  market^  an  extensive  structure,  erected  in  1841,  consists  of  two 
flats  and  a  gallery ;  in  summer  it  is  kept  cool  by  a  fountain,  which 
plays  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  Friday  is  the  market-day.  Fairs 
for  wool  are  held  on  the  last  Thursday  and  Friday  in  June,  and  on 
the  Thursday  and  Friday  of  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  July. 

Besides  the  banking  and  other  public  companies,  Aberdeen  possesses 
extensive  manufactories.  Cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  fabrics  are  made. 
There  are  large  iron-works,  and  builcQng-yards,  in  which  numerous 
vessels,  both  in  wood  and  iron,  are  built  The  Aberdeen-built  clippers 
for  the  London  trade,  and  lai^r  ships  for  foreign  voyages,  have  mtely 
acquired  a  high  character  for  quick  sailing.  The  shipping  in  the  port 
is  extensive.  Steamers  ply  between  Aberdeen  and  London,  and 
Aberdeen  and  Leith.  With  Inverness  and  the  north,  there  is  ready 
commimication,  and  once  a  week  a  steamer'  suls  to  and  from  New- 
castle. The  number  of  sailing  vessels  registered  in  the  port  of 
Aberdeen  on  December  31st,  1851,  was  264,  their  tonnage  being 
48,118;  and  13  steamers,  of  4226  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1851  were  as 
follow : — In  the  coasting  trade,  sailing  vessels,  inwards,  1401,  ton- 
nage, 180,767;  outwards,  677,  tonnage,  52,215 :  steam  vessels,  inwards, 
274,  tonnage,  90,424  ;  outwards,  395,  tonnage,  130,366  :  colonial  trade, 
inwards,  25  British  vessels,  tonnage,  5799,  and  one  foreign  vessel,  of 
364  tons ;  outwards,  26  British  vessels,  of  7748  tons :  foreign  trade, 
inwards,  74  British  vessels,  tonnage  10,345,  and  77  foreign  vessels, 
tonnage  5578 ;  outwards,  50  Brit&h  vessels,  tonnage,  8359,  and  18 
foreign  vessels,  tonnage,  1407. 

The  Customs  duty  paid  in  the  year  ending  January  5th,  1851, 
amounted  to  88,2242.  11«.  IcZ.  The  foreign  commerce  is  chiefly 
with  North  America,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  Kediterranean, 
the  Baltic,  and  Archangel  The  Baltic  trade  is  very  extensive. 
Several  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  Hne  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics,  granite,  cattle,  grain,  and  fish,  form  the  more  important 
articles  of  export,  the  granite  alone  sometimes  amounting  to  40,0002. 
per  annum.  Commxmication  between  the  harbour  and  the  most  pro- 
ductive grain  portion  of  the  county,  the  Gariodi,  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  a  canal  of  16  miles  in  length,  the  head  of  which  is  at  Inverury. 
The  vicinity  of  the  granite  quarries  affords  the  means  of  adding  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  city.  A  granite-poliiddng  work  has  lately  been 
established. 

The  Aberdeen  railwajr  crosses  the  Dee  about  half  a  mUe  above 
the  city,  and  the  bridge  is  continued  to  the  terminus  by  a  magnificent 
viaduct 

ABERDEEN,  OLD,  formerly  known  as  the  Kirkton  of  Seaton, 
was  in  the  18th  centujy  erected  into  a  cathedral  dty.  It  is 
situated  on  the  north  of  Aberdeen,  to  which  it  is  almost  united, 
near  the  present  conflux  of  the  river  Don.  The  city  is  within  the 
parliamentary  boimdaries  of  Aberdeen.  Its  affairs  are  mana^^ed 
by  a  provost^  bailies,  and  coundUors.  The  ancient  cathedral 
commenced  in  1357,  is  a  large  and  massive  gothic  structure,  and  is 
still  used  as  the  parochial  diurch.  The  parish  is  very  extensive, 
comprehending  a  portion  of  the  new  citv  of  Aberdeen.  The  most 
remarkable  institution  in  Old  Aberdeen  is  Sling's  College.  [Aberdeen.] 
No  manufacture  is  carried  on  within  Old  Aberdeen.  A  fair  for  cattle 
ftnd  horses  is  held  on  the  Wednesdav  following  the  third  Tuesday  in 
October,  old  style.    An  endowed  hospital  provides  for  aged  and 


decayed  women,  the  daughters  or  widows  of  burgesses.  The  river  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  spanned  by  an  elegant  bridge  of  sixf 
arches,  by  which  the  commimication  betwe^  Aberdeen  and  the  east 
or  Buchan  district  is  carried  on;  and  by  "the  old  bridge  of  Don," 
consiflting  of  a  single  narrow  gothic  arch  of  great  strength  and 
antiquity.  

ABERDEENSHIBE,  a  maritime  coimty  in  the  east  of  Scotland, 
bounded  N.E.  and  R  by  the  North  Sea,  S.E.  by  EincanUneshire,. 
&  by  Forfarshire,  S.W.  by  Perthshire,  W.  by  Invemessnshire,  and 
N.W.  by  Banffshire;  lies  between  56*  50'  and  67*  43'  N.  lat,  and 
1**  45'  and  8°  50'  W.  long.  Its  form  is  irregular,  having  its  greatest 
length  from  east-north-east  to  west-south-west,  88  or  89  miles ;  and 
its  greatest  breath  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  from  the  border 
of  the  county  of  Banff,  near  the  town  of  Banff,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Dee^  38  miles.  The  area  of  Aberdeenshire  is  estimated  at  1985 
square  miles ;  it  is  in  size  the  fifth  of  the  Scottish  counties.  The 
population  in  1841  was  192,387;  in  1851  it  W8te  212,032. 

Cocut-Une, — ^The  coast  of  Aberdeenshire  has  a  tolerably  regular 
outline,  for  the  most  part  convex  to  the  sea.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Dee,  which  separates  the  county  from  Kincardineshire,  it  pro- 
ceeds in  a  nearly  direct  line  for  12  miles  N.  by  E.  or  N.N.E.  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tthan.  The  Don  falls  into  Uie  sea  about  2  miles 
N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dee;  some  smaller  streams  have  their 
outfall  more  to  the  north.  From  the  Ythan  the  coast  at  first  rund 
a  little  more  to  the  east,  but  tumd  gradually  to  the  N.,  N.W.,  and 
W.,  forming  a  semicircle  of  about  55  miles,  measured  along  thd 
shore  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream  which  separates  the  county  from 
Banffshire.  The  coast  here  has  several  headlands  of  little  prominence ; 
they  are  White-ness,  Briggs-head,  Bows-ness,  Boddam  or  Buchan-ness, 
Invemetty-point  or  Salthouse-head,  Inchkeith-point,  Battery  or 
Rattray-head,  Tilly-duff-point,  Caimbulg-point,  and  Einnaird's-head. 
Fergus-head  or  Scotstown-point  is  in  a  detached  part  of  Banffshire, 
between  Inchkeith-point  and  Rattray-head.  Buchan-ness  and  Inch- 
keith-point are  the  easternmost  points  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland : 
they  are  in  l""  45'  W.  long.  A  lighthouse,  118  feet  high,  built  of 
granite,  and  having  what  is  termed  'a  flaahing  light,'  stands  on 
Buchan-ness.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Ythan  and  the  Banffshire 
boundary  are — Cruden  Bay,  between  Briggs-head  and  Bows-ness; 
Invemetty  or  Sandford  Bay,  between  Buchan-ness  and  Salthouse- 
head  ;  Peterhead  Bay,  between  Salthouse-head  and  Inchkeith-point ; 
St-Fergus  Bay,  between  Scots-town-point  (in  the  detached  part  of 
Banffshire)  and  Rattray-head ;  Strathbeg  or  Strabeg  or  Rattray  Bay 
(which  at  low  water  becomes  a  loch,  communicating  with  the  open 
sea  by  a  narrow  passage  adjacent  to  Rattray-head  on  the  north-west) ; 
Fraserburgh  Bay,  between  Caimbulg-point  and  Einnaird's-head ; 
Fingus  Bay,  west  of  Einnaird's-head ;  and  Aberdotir  Bay,  near  the 
Banffshire  boundary. 

The  coast  from  the  border  of  Kincardineshire  northward  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ythan  is  comparatively  low  and  'shelving :  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ythan  it  assumes  a  bolder  character,  being  skirted  iii 
some  places  by  rocks  rising  nearly  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
These  rocks  are  penetrated,  by  some  remarkable  fissures  and  caverns 
which  formerly  afforded  great  fiwjilities  for  smuggling.  The  rocks 
are  chiefly  of  black  baaal^  gneiss,  mica  slate,  or  red  granite.  About 
Peterhead  they  become  very  precipitous.  Some  of  the  bays  have  a 
flat  beach  of  sand  or  pebbles,  iforth  of  the  Ugie,  which  joins  the 
sea  just  to  the  north  of  Peterhead,  the  shore  presents  a  line  of  clay 
hills,  covered  with  an  accumulation  of  drift  sand ;  near  Rattray-head 
there  is  a  ridge  of  rocks  projecting  into  the  sea,  by  which  at  high-water 
they  are  covered.  Beyond  Rattray-head  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy 
to  Kinnaird's-head,  a  promontory  of  considerable  height ;  westward  of 
which  the  coast  is  in  some  places  sandy,  in  others  lined  with  rocks 
in  which  are  some  remarkable  caves. 

Surface,  Hydrograpkyy  Chmmunicaiiotu. — The  county  is  generally 
hilly ;  in  the  south-west  it  is  moimtainous.  The  crest  of  the  principal 
range  of  the  Grampians  forms  for  a  considerable  distance  the  southern 
boundary.  A  branch  of  the  Grampians,  thrown  off  from  the  principal 
range  at  Badenoch  forest  in  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  county, 
forms  for  a  short  distance  the  western  boundary.  Towards  the  north- 
east, although  no  distinctly  marked  chain  of  hills  can  be  traced  fkr, 
the  elevation  of  the  surface  is  apparent  from  the  course  of  the  waters ; 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Don,  the  Ythan,  and  the  Ugie,  flowing  down 
the  south-eastern  slope,  and  several  streams  flowing  down  the  north- 
western slope  into  the  Dovem  or  Doveran,  whidi  belongs  chiefly  to 
Banffshire.  The  principal  summits  in  the  main  range  of  the  Grampians, 
on  the  southern  boundary,  enumerated  in  their  order  from  west  to 
east,  are — Scarscoch,  Gelly  Cairn,  Ben  Uam,  Cairii  Leay,  Ben  Barrow, 
Glash  Mell,  Aught  Hill,  Cairn  Tagart  or  Taggart  (about  3000  feet 
high),  Loch  na  Gar  (8815  feet),  Hill  of  Hark,  Mount  Kean  (3126  feet), 
Braid  Calms,  Cockaims,  Hill  of  Cat,  and  Mount  Battock.  The  prin- 
cipal summits  of  the  branch  on  the  western  boundary,  are — Caim 
Toul  (4220  feet),  Breriach,  dose  to  Caun  Toul,  and  about  the  same 
height,  and  Ben  Macdhui,  or  Bennamuickduidh  (4390  feet),  ascertained 
by  the  Ordnance  Survey  to  be  20  feet  higher  than  Ben  Nevis,  hitherto 
regarded  as  the  highest  moimtain  in  Great  Britain.  From  this  branch 
of  the  Grampians  another  branch  is  thrown  off  towards  the  north-east, 
in  which  are  Bennabuird  {3940  feet),  Ben  Aven  or  Ben  Avon,  and 
Morven  (2984  feet). 
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Tho  prineipal  rivers  of  the  county  are  tho  Dee,  the  Don,  the  Ythan, 
the  Ugie,  and  the  Deveron,  Dovem  or  Doveran,  with  their  respective 
tributaries.  These  rivers  flow  into  the  sea  in  the  order  we  have 
named,  from  south  to  north  and  west,  from  Kincardineshire  to 
Banffshire. 

The  J>e€  rises  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  county,  in  the  moun- 
tsins  which  separate  Aberdeenshire  fi*om  Inverness-shire.  It  rises 
on  the  side  of  the  mountam  Breriach,  at  an  altitude  of  above  400Qfeet, 
And  flows  for  about  12  miles  in  a  S.S.E.  direction  to  the  junction  of 
the  Qeauley,  a  stream  10  miles  long,  from  which  its  course  is  E.  by  N. 
for  about  12  miles  to  Newton,  below  the  castle  of  Braemar.  la  this 
part  of  its  course  it  receives  several  mountain-streams.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  Dee  are  several  falls,  or  *  linns,'  of  which  the  principal,  from 
its  turbnlenoe,  is  the  Linn  of  Dee ;  the  river  here  forces  its  way  by 
four  successive  falls  or  rapids  through  a  passage  of  rock,  so  narrow 
in  some  places  that  persons  have  b^m  found  hardy  enough  to  step 
across  it  The  falls  of  Coirmulzie  and  Qarvslt,  both  below  the  Linn 
of  Dee,  are  miich  admired.  From  Newton  the  Dee  flows  about  7 
miles  N.  by  E.  to  the  kirk  of  Crathie,  and  then  turning  to  the  E.  by  N., 
flows,  with  slight  variations,  in  that  direction  for  about  60  miles  to 
its  outfoll  at  Aberdeen.  Its  whole  course  is  about  96  miles.  About 
24  miles  above  its  outfall  it  quits  Aberdeenshire,  and  after  flowing 
10  miles  through  Kulncardineshire,  returns  to  the  border,  and  for  the 
rest  of  its  course  separates  the  two  counties.  It  receives  the  Gairden 
or  Gaim,  18  miles  long,  on  the  left  bank,  about  6  miles  below 
Crathie  kirk ;  and  the  Muiek,  12  miles  long,  on  the  right  bank,  about 
2  miles  lower  down.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Muick  are  two  small 
but  picturesque  lakes.  Dhu-loK^  '  the  Black  Lake,'  is  supposed  to 
obtain  its  name  from  its  being  overshadowed  by  the  lofty  clifis  of 
Craig  Dhu-lodi,  which  rise  from  its  southern  border  to  a  height  of 
more  than  1000  feet.  A  mountain-rill  falls  into  it  on  tiie  nor£h  side 
from  a  height  of  more  than  200  feet.  Loch  Muick  is  about  two  miles 
long  fhnn  south-west  to  north-east,  and  half  a  mile  broad.  It  receives 
a  stream  from  Dhu-loeh,  and  others  from  the  surrounding  mountains : 
and  its  waters  are  remarkable  for  their  coldness  even  in  the  midst  of 
jrammer.  There  is  a  small  island  near  its  south-western  end,  where 
seargulls  are  always  to  be  found.  A  little  below  the  Muick,  another 
streani  falls  into  the  Dee  on  the  left  bank ;  this  stream  is  the  outlet 
of  two  small  lakes,  Loch  Connor,  surrounded  by  birch-woods  and 
studded  with  small  islands,  and  Loch  Dawan.  The  Dye^  the  largest 
feeder  of  the  Dee^  and  the  Aven  its  tributary,  belong  chiefly  to  Kin- 
caidineshireu  The  Dye  joins  the  Dee  on  the  right  bank  in  Kincardine- 
shire. Two  small  lakes,  Looh  Drum  and  Loch  Skene,  are  connected 
with  tlie  Dee  by  streams  which  flow  into  it  on  the  left  bank,  after  it 
again  touches  the  border  of  the  county.  The  Dee  is  a  rapid  stream ; 
its  inundations  sweep  away  good  soil  to  leave  instead  an  unproductive 
sand.  It  is  valuable  for  its  salmon  fishery.  The  mouth  of  the  Dee 
-foimB  the  harbour  of  AberdeezL  On  Deeside,  about  60  miles  from 
Aberdeen,  where  the  scenery  is  wildly  magnificent,  her  Majesty  has 
purchaaed  Balmoral  for  her  occasional  residence.  The  JDon  rises  in 
a  peat-moss  on  the  western  border  of  the  county,  about  1640  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea :  its  course  is  first  N.E.,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kildrummy  kirk,  80  miles;  then  £.,  about 28  miles,  to  Inve- 
rory ;  and  then  S.E.,  about  20  mUes,  to  its  outfall  in  the  North  Sea 
at  Old  Aberdeen.  Its  whole  course  is  about  78  miles.  In  the  upper 
part  of  its  oourse  the  Don  receives  several  mountain-streams ;  and  is 
r  rafpid,  shallow,  and  subjeot  to  inundations.  It  afibrds  excellent 
J  for  small  trout.  At  Inveruiy  it  receives  the  Urie  or  Ury,  its 
;  Important  tributary.  Its  course  is  here  very  slow ;  but  it  is  still 
liable  to  overflow,  and  this  liability  has  been  increased  by  the  number 
of  drains  out  for  agrioultural  purposes.  The  salmon  fisheries  at  Kin- 
tore^  abotit  12  miles  above  its  mouth,  were  once  of  considerable  value ; 
but  the  fish  are  now  intercepted  by  stake-nets  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Pearls  are  said  to  have  been  f ormeriy  found  in  the  Don.  The 
Don  is  navigable  to  the  bridge  of  Old  Aberdeen  for  small  craft.  The 
UrU  ziaes  in  Qartly  parish,  and  flows  by  Culsamond  and  Rayne  into 
the  IXm,  which  it  joins  on  the  left  bank  at  Inveruiy :  its  oourse  is 
about  34  milesL  The  tributaries  next  in  msgnitude  are  the  Eamon  or 
>gifMLi|j  the  Noughty  or  Nochtae,  and  the  Bucket^  all  of  which  join  it 
on  the  left  bank  above  the  junction  of  the  Urie ;  and  the  Leochel  or 
Leoohal,  which  joins  it  on  the  rig^t  bank  at  Alford  bebw  Kildrummy, 

The  Ttkan  rises  near  the  north-western  border  of  the  oounty ;  and 
flows  i&rst  4  miles  eastward,  then  5  miles  north-east  to  Towis^ 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  BardLays,  and  thence  its  course  is,  with  some 
variationy  S.K  by  Fyvie  kirk,  the  village  of  Ellon,  the  kirk  of 
Logie  Bnchao,  and  Ihe  village  of  Newbm^  28  miles,  into  the  North 
Setw.  Its  whole  course  is  about  87  miles.  The  Tthsn  is  a  slow  and 
gentle  stream ;  but  from  the  extensive  system  of  drainage  adopted 
in  the  lands  through  which  it  flows  it  is  subject  to  rise  suddenly. 
It  haa  a  conaideraUe  volume  of  water ;  but  near  the  sea  spreads  out 
into  a  wide  Bhallow  basin,  navigable  only  for  small  craft.  The  entrance 
is  obstmcted  by  a  bar ;  and  the  shifting  sands  in  the  channel  render 
the  navigation  dangerous.  Vessels  of  90  tons  ascend  to  Newbui^gfai 
a  mile  up  the  river.  The  Ythan  abounds  with  trout  of  various  kinds, 
edsy  floundeTB,  and  salmon.  There  are  two  salmon  fishings,  one  at  the 
inoath  of  the  river,  the  other  at  the  village  of  Ellon,  about  6  miles 
up  the  atream.  Many  hundred  tons  of  mussels  and  cockles  are  taken 
Teniy.  The  peail  mpssel  is  found,  and  .the  pearl  fishery  was  f ormeriy 


thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  the  subject  of  a  grant  by 
patent  There  is  a  prevalent  tradition  that  the  large  pearl  in  the 
Scottish  crown  was  found  in  the  Ythan,  or  in  the  Kelly,  one  of  its 
tributaries ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  gentleman  of 
Aberdeen  received  100i..from  a  London  jeweller  for  pearls  fbund  here! 
But  few  of  any  value  are  found  now ;  it  is  a  favourite  amusement 
for  schoolboys  to  fish  for  them  in  summer  when  the  water  is  low. 
The  tributaries  of  the  Ythan  are  all  small  The  Blackwater,  or  Little- 
water,  or  Water  of  Gight,  joins  it  on  the  left  above  Methlick  kirk ; 
the  water  of  Kelly  on  the  right  below  Methlick  kirk,  the  Ebrie  on 
the  left  between  Methlick  kirk  and  the  village  of  Ellon,  and  another 
stream  from  Udnev  kirk,  on  the  right,  a  little  above  Ellon.  The  Ebrie 
is  about  12  miles  long,  and  each  of  the  others  about  8  miles  long. 

The  Ugie  is  formed  by  two  streams,  of  which  the  North  Ugie  rises 
to  Ihe  south  of  Aberdour  and  flows  S.E.  by  the  kirk  of  Strichen  $ 
the  South  U^e  rises  between  Strichen  and  Monquitter  kirks,  and  flows 
E.  by  S.  Their  course  below  the  junction  is  about  6  miles  into  the 
Norm  Sea  at  Buchan  Haven  near  Peterhead.  The  Ugie  is  a  very  slow 
stream,  and  it  is  apt  to  overflow  after  falls  of  rain.  It  contains  an 
abundance  of  black  or  bum  trouts ;  but  few  salmon  are  found  in  it. 

The  Deveron  or  Doveran  rises  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  which  it  runs  N. 
for  about  7  miles,  then  N.  by  K  through  Banfishire  for  about  6  miles, 
after  which  it  forms  the  boundary  of  the  two  counties  for  about  3 
miles,  and  re-entering  Aberdeenshire  has  a  circuitous  course  of  13 
miles,  when  it  returns  to  the  border.  The  remainder  of  its  course  is 
partly  in  Banfishire  and  partly  on  the  border.  Its  whole  length  is 
about  51  miles.  It  is  a  rapid  stream,  flowing  for  a  considerable  part 
of  its  course  through  a  deep  narrow  vale,  and  is  subject  to  senous 
floods.  One  of  its  principal  tributaries  is  the  Bogie  Water,  which 
joins  the  Deveron  near  Buntly.  Both  the  Bogie  and  the  Deveron 
contain  excellent  trout ;  pearls  of  trifling  value  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  Deveron.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Deveron  a  salmon  fishery  is 
carried  on.  The  bums  of  Turriff  and  King  Edward  (IB  miles  and  9 
miles  long  respectively),  which  join  the  Deveron  on  the  right  bank, 
belong  to  Aberdeenshire ;  the  more  important  tributaries,  the  Black- 
water  and  the  Csmtly,  which  join  it  on  the  left^  belong  wholly  or  chiefiy 
toBanflfahire. 

Of  smaller  streams,  the  Oruden,  about  8  miles  long,  flows  into 
the  North  Sea  between  the  Ythan  and  the  Ugie ;  and  ^e  Bathen,  11 
miles  long,  between  Caimbulg  Point  and  Kinnaird's  Head,  near  the 
town  of  Fraserburgh  Aberdeenshire  does  not  contain  any  lakes  of  im- 
portance. They  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  notice  of  the 
river  Dee. 

The  only  canal  in  the  county  is  the  Aberdeenshire  Canal,  opened  in 
1807,  which  begins  in  the  harbour  of  Aberdeen,  and  runs  up  the  valley 
of  ihe  Don  parallel  to  the  course  of  that  river  and  near  to  it  on  the 
right  bank,  and  terminates  at  Port  Elphinstone  in  Kintore  parish,  But 
close  to  the  town  of  Iverury;  its  length  is  18|  milea  A  tide-lock 
connects  the  canal  with  the  harbour  of  Aberdeen.  The  total  fall  is 
about  188  feet  to  high-water  mark  in  Aberdeen  harbour.  Lime,  coal, 
manure,  and  bark  are  carried  up ;  and  stone,  slate,  grain  and  meal, 
brought  down.  There  is  daily  communication  between  Aberdeen  and 
Port  Elphinstone. 

The  principal  roads  are:  1,  From  Edinburgh  by  Montrose  to 
Aberdeen  (entering  the  county  at  Dee  bridge  near  Aberdeen),  con- 
tinued by  EUon  and  Cruden,  to  Peterhead,  and  thence  to  Fraserburgh. 
2,  From  Aberdeen  by  Old  Meldrum,  Turriff,  and  King  Edward 
(pronounced  Kinedart)  to  Banff.  8,  From  Aberdeen  by  Kintore, 
Inverury,  and  Huntly,  to  Elgin  and  Inverness.  4,  Prom  Aberdeen 
up  the  valley  of  the  Dee  by  Peterculter,  Drumoak,  Kincardine  0*Neil, 
BaUater,  and  TuUoch,  to  Gastletoun  of  Braemar ;  and  thence  south- 
ward across  the  Grampians  to  Blair  Gowrie  and  Perth.  5,  From 
Peterhead  by  Longside  and  Old  Deer  to  Banff.  The  Aberdeen  Railway 
traverses  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  from  the  city  of  Aberdeen, 
and  is  continued  to  Perth  A  part  of  the  Great  North  of  Scotland 
Railway  (Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Inverness)  is  now  being  constructed  at 
the  Aberdeen  end  of  the  line. 

Oeology^  Ac, — ^The  mountain  district  of  Braemar  is  chiefly  granitic ; 
the  mountains  frequently  present  tabula^  summits  with  steep  preci- 
pitous sides.  Ben  Maodhui  has  precipices  of  more  than  1 000  feet  high 
Conical  summits  are  not  so  frequent,  but  Calm  Toul  and  Lo(^  na 
G»  have  that  form.  At  the  foot  of  the  precipices  or  ste^er  slopes 
considerable  masses  of  granitic  debris  are  observable.  The  granite 
of  Braemar  is  chiefly  pure ;  the  mica  is  the  least  of  its  constituent 
minerals :  the  felspar  and  quartz  are  in  about  equal  proportions. 
Some  of  the  granite  is  porphyritia  In  the  upper  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Dee  a  large  mass  of  syenite  is  found ;  but  this  belongs  chiefly 
to  Perthshire.  The  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen,  for  some  miles  around 
that  city,  especially  towards  the  west»  is  occupied  by  granite.  The 
principal  mass  forms  rounded  hiUs  west  of  Aberdeen  between  the  Don 
and  the  Dee,  and  extends  to  the  northward  of  the  Don.  The  granite 
is  quarried  in  large  quantities  (chiefly  of  gray  granite),  and  shipped  at 
Aberdeen  for  London  and  other  places.  Granite  is  also  found  on  ik» 
banks  of  the  Don,  and  of  its  tributary  the  Urie ;  near  the  banks  of 
the  Ythan;  near  the  Doveran;  and  in  the  parishes  of  Fraserburig^ 
Longside,  and  Peterhead,  near  tiie  coast  It  is  quarried  in  Dramblade 
and  Peterhead.  The  gramte  is  fluently  found  disintsgrated,  so  as 
to  be  flw%  dug  hito  by*  tiie  pickaxe  and  spade;  yet  laige  Uooks  of 
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fine  buildixig-fltonei  capable  of  reaisting  the  action  of  the  weather,  are 
quarried  in  the  midat  of  a  mass  of  this  kind  of  rock. 

Syenite  is  found  in  the  parishes  of  Peterhead  and  Lonmay  near  the 
coast ;  in  Alford  and  Methllck  parishes  in  the  interior ;  near  the  head 
of  the  Bon,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  Gneiss  is  found  in  the 
districts  adjacent  to  the  granite,  but  not  in  great  quantity.  The 
predominant  rock  in  the  county  is  mica  slate.  In  the  parts  adjacent 
to  the  granite ;  it  is  quartzoae  and  compact,  showing  a  tendency  to  pass 
into  gneiss,  or  alternating  with  that  rock.  Serpentine  and  primitiye 
limestone  are  found  in  a  few  places.  Clay  slate,  graywack^,  and 
graywack^  slate,  are  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
adjoining  Banffshire.  B«d  sandstone  (apparently  the  old  formation) 
is  foimd  in  the  same  district  Trap  rocks  are  of  continual  occurrence 
in  the  inland  and  hUly  part  of  the  county;  and  veins  or  dykes  of  trap 
are  observed  in  parts  near  the  east  coast. 

Soil  and  AffHevltvre. — ^The  soil  of  the  county  varies  much.  The 
notices  we  give  refer  to  parishes  which  may  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  districts  of  the  coimty  in  which  they  are  respectively 
placed. 

The  united  parishes  of  Braemar  and  Crathie,  containing  about 
200,000  acres^  or  812  square  miles,  comprehend  the  highlands 
about  the  source  of  the  Dee.  This  district  has  a  variable  but  healthy 
climate,  and  is  watered  by  a  number  of  mountain-streams,  affluents 
of  the  Bee.  The  soil  is  loamy,  generally  dxy,  resting  sometimes  on 
dry  yellow  clay,  but  more  frequently  on  gravel  The  greater  part  of 
the  parish  is  uncultivated,  and  from  10,000  to  11,000  acres  are  covered 
with  wood.  The  natural  woods  consist  of  birch,  alder,  poplar,  and 
mountain-ash.  The  planted  woods  are  chiefly  hurch  and  Scotch  firs. 
Some  of  the  latter  are  of  immense  size,  and  said  to  be  from  800  to 
400  years  old.  The  fir  timber  of  the  forest  of  Mar  Ib,  for  size  and 
quality,  the  first  in  the  British  Islands.  This  forest  is  well  stocked 
with  red-deer  and  roes :  it  also  affords  good  pasturage.  The  quantity 
of  land  cultivated  is  but  smalL  The  black-£aced  or  Linton  ib  the 
prevalent  breed  of  sheep ;  and  the  small  black-homed  the  prevalent 
breed  of  cattle.  The  adjacent  highland  parish  of  Strathdon  (about 
67,300  acres,  or  105  square  miles)  has  less  natural  wood ;  it  is  chiefly 
birch.  The  soil  in  the  strath  or  valley  of  the  Bon  is  good  deep  loam, 
resting  chiefly  on  graveL  On  the  tops  of  the  hills  are  peat-mosses  of 
considerable  extent  The  quantity  of  arable  land  is  about  4500  Scotch 
acres,  and  there  are  8000  acres  of  plantation,  chiefly  larch  and  Scotch 
fir.  Agriculture  has  made  steady  progress,  and  much  land  has  been 
brought  into  cultivation  by  trenchmg  and  drainage.  Lime,  the 
general  manure,  Ib  dug  in  the  parish,  and  each  farm  has  conmionly 
its  lime-kiln.  The  farm-houses  are  commodious,  and  the  offices  are 
of  a  superior  description,  built  of  stone  and  lime,  with  slated  roofs. 
There  are  several  threshing-mills,  water  being  the  moving  force. 

The  parishes  of  Lumphanan,  Kincardine  O'Neil,  Alford,  and 
Tough,  form  a  considerable  district  between  the  Bon  and  the 
Bee,  midway  between  the  sources  of  those  rivers  and  their  outfalL 
The  area  is  about  40,000  acres,  of  which  about  two-fifths  are  under 
the  plough,  and  about  6800  acres  are  occupied  by  plantations.  The 
average  size  of  the  fiurms  is  about  100  acres ;  but  thore  are  many '  crofts ' 
or  small  farms  of  10  or  less  acres.  A  considerable  part  of  the  arable 
land  is  inclosr^  and  divided  by  dry  stone  walls.  Thorn  hedges  have 
been  introduced.  A  considerable  quantity  of  lean  stock  is  reared  for 
the  "RngHah  markets.  They  are  usually  brought  to  market  at  three 
years  old.  The  cattle  are  chiefly  the  long-homed  black  or  brown 
Aberdeenshire  breed ;  crossed  sometimes  with  the  West  Highland 
and  occasionally  with  the  Teeswater  breed;  sometiines  wiUi  the 
Qalloway  bull.  The  horses  are  of  the  old  small-sized  hardy  breed 
of  the  dii5trict>  or  of  laige'r  breeds  intxoduoed  from  the  soutL  The 
plantations  are  chiefly  of  Scotch  fir  and  larch. 

Cmden,  Slains,  and  Foveran,  lie  on  the  coast,  south  of  Peterhead, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tthan ;  and  Logic  Buchan  and  £31on  adjoin 
them  on  the  inland  side.  These  five  pturishes  fomi  a  district  extend- 
ing along^  the  coast  for  about  14 -.miles;  and  stretching  in  some 
parts  8  or  9  miles  inland:  the  area  is  about  100  square  miles,  or 
64,000  acres ;  probably  four-fifths  are  under  cultivation.  The  wood- 
lands, which  are  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Ellon,  do  not  exceed  800 
acres.  The  wood  is  chiefly  larch  and  Scotch  fir.  The  soil  varies 
much :  in  the  northern  part  of  Ellon  it  is  chiefly  a  loose,  black,  peaty 
earth,  with  a  plentiful  admixture  of  white  sand,  resting  on  a  white 
gravelly  subsoil,  and  of  a  very  unproductive  character.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  same  parish  the  soil  is  a  deep  clay,  retentive  and  unpro- 
ductive; but  in  the  south,  near  the  banks  of  the  Tthan  and  its  affluents, 
tiie  soil  is  more  fertile.  In  the  parish  of  Slains  the  soil  is  chiefly  clay; 
but  there  is  a  considerable  tract  of  fertile  loam.  The  cultivation  of 
turnips  has  been  greatly  extended  for  the  ftttening  of  stock  for  the 
London  market  The  breed  of  horses  has  been  improved  by  the 
introduction  of  superior  Clydesdale  mares  and  other  west-countiy 
breeds.  The  cattle  were  formerly  chiefly  of  the  Aberdeenshire 
homed  and  Angus  polled  breeds,  but  of  late  years  the  Teeswater 
short-homMl  cattle  have  been  gaining  ground,  being  valued  as 
attaining  to  earlier  maturity  and  greater  size.  Sheep-fiunning  is  not 
much  attended  to.  The  farm-houses  of  modem  erection  are  generally 
of  two  stories,  built  of  stone  and  lime  and  covered  with  slate,  neatly 
finished  and  comfortably  fitted  up,  and  approached  by  smooth  roads 
of  eaqr  ascent    The  fomiation  of  new  tumpika^oadB  uid  the  improve- 


ment of  other  roads  have  been  important  aids  to  the  general  advance- 
ment of  agriculture. 

IHvituma,  Townt,  4tc, — The  county  comprehends  the  five  ancient 
districts  of  Mar,  Formartin,  Buchan,  Qarioch,  and  Strathbogie,  not  at 
present  recognised  for  any  administrative  purposes  Mar  is  that  part 
of  the  counly  which  lies  south  of  the  Bon ;  Braemar  being  a  subdivi- 
sioxL  It  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  a  branch  of  the  funily  of  Erskinei 
Fomiartin  or  Fomiartine  comprises  the  coast  between  the  Bon  and 
the  Tthan,  and  inland  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Ythan  to  the  border  of 
Banffshire  :  it  gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  The 
district  of  Buchan  comprehends  that  part  of  the  county  which  lies 
north  and  north-east  of  the  Ythan.  The  title  of  Earl  of  Buchan  still 
belongs  to  a  branch  of  the  Erskine  fiitmily.  Qarioch  is  an  inland  district 
about  the  Urie  and  its  feeders ;  and  Strathbogie  an  inland  district^ 
comprehending,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  valley  of  the  Bogie,  one  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Beveron,  and  including  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Beveron  itself  near  the  junction  of  the  Bogie. 

The  county  contains  the  city  and  royal  and  parliamentaiy  buigh  of 
Abbbdbsk  ;  the  royal  and  parliamentary  burghis  of  Inverury,  Kintore^ 
and  Petsbhxad  ;  the  buighs  of  barony  of  Charlestown,  FRiJSBBBUBOH, 
HuNTLT,  Old  Meldrom,  Bosehearty,  and  TurriiE  Of  those  places 
printed  in  small  capitals  an  account  will  be  found  under  their  respec- 
tive titles ;  the  others  we  notice  here. 

Ch4X»ie*tovm,  or  Cha/rUttont  distinguished  as  Charleston  of  Aboyne,  a 
buigh  of  barony  in  the  parish  of  Abovne,  is  situated  on  a  small  stream 
which  falls  at  a  short  distance  firom  the  village  into  the  river  Bee,  and 
is  about  204  miles  W.  from  Aberdeen.  The  population  of  the  buigh 
of  Charlestown  in  1841  was  260;  that  of  the  parish  of  Aboyne  was 
1188.  The  parish  church  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the 
village.  There  is  also  a  Free  church.  Fairs  for  catUe,  sheep^  and 
horses,  are  held  here  in  February,  April,  Jime,  July,  October,  and 
November.  Near  the  village  is  a  suspension-bridge  over  theBee^ 
erected  in  the  place  of  one  destroyed  by  the  floods  in  1829.  On 
Mullach's  Hill,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Charlestown,  are  several  of 
the  tumuli  called  cairns. 

/fiverury,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  butgh  in  the  parish  of  Inverury, 
is  about  15  miles  K.W.  ftom  Aberdeen  on  the  road  to  Elgin.  Its 
charter  as  a  royal  burgh  was  granted  by  Queen  Mary  in  1558.  The 
population  of  the  parliamentuy  burgh  in  1851  was  2264.  It  is 
governed  b^  a  provost  and  eight  councillors ;  and  unites  with  Banfl^ 
Cullen,  Elgm,  Kintore,  and  Peterhead,  in  returning  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  Free  church, 
Methodist,  Independent,  Episcopal,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapnels,  an 
Episcopalian  school,  and  a  savings  bank.  Inverury  is  lighted  with  gas. 
Numerous  fairs  for  cattle,  horses,  and  grain  are  held  in  the  couvse  of 
theyear.    ^e  canal  from  Aberdeen  terminates  at  Inverury. 

Kintore^  a  very  ancient  royal  and  parliamentaiy  burgh  in  the  parish 
of  Kintere,  12  nules  N.  W.  from  Abenieen.  The  buigh  had  ite  charter 
from  James  IV.  in  1506.  The  population  of  the  buigh  in  1851  was 
476.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost  and  12  councillors,  and  con- 
jointly with  Banff,  Cullen,  Elgin,  Inverury,  and  Peterhead,  returns  one 
member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  Kintore  coiuuste  cliiefly  of  one 
street,  running  from  a  bridge  over  the  Tuach  biim,  which  here  fedls 
into  the  river  Boil  A  bridge  crosses  the  Tony  bum,  which  joins  the 
Tuach,  and  two  bridges  cross  the  Aberdeen  CanaL  There  are  here  the 
parish  church,  which  will  accommodate  700  persons^  a  Free  church,  a 
parochial  school,  a  library,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  cattle  fitir  is  held 
here  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  October.  The  town-house  is  a  respect- 
able building.  Port  Elphinstone,  a  landing  place  on  the  Abei^een 
Canal,  is  in  tiie  parish  of  Kintore^  though  comprehended  in  the  buigh 
of  Inverury.  By  the  canal,  lime  is  imported,  and  granite  is  exported 
At  Port  Elphinstone  are  grain-miUs,  saw-nulls,  and  timber-yards. 
Near  Xintore,  on  the  south,  are  the  remains  of  Hiedl-forest  Castle,  said 
to  have  been  buUt  bv  King  Robert  Bruce.  It  is  a  square  building,  still 
of  considerable  height^  but  once  of  much  larger  dimensions. 

Mddrwny  or  Old  Meldrtm,  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  in  the  parish  of 
Meldrum  or  Methelnie,  district  of  Quioch,  18  mUes  N.N.W.  from 
Aberdeen.  The  population  of  the  town  was  1102  in  1841 ;  it  is  now 
1800.  It  dates  as  a  buigh  from  1672,  but  there  are  no  magistrates 
Some  of  the  houses  are  upwards  of  a  century  old.  Besides  the  parish 
church,  there  are  a  Free  church.  United  PMbyterian  and  Episcopal 
chapels,  two  partly  endowed  schools,  and  a  savings  bank.  There  is  a 
weddy  market  on  Saturday  for  provisions ;  and  markets  or  fairs  for 
cattle,  horses,  and  grain,  are  held  in  January,  February,  May,  Augu«l» 
and  November.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  dependent  on  agriculture 
Brewing  and  i^»«*inwg  are  carried  on.  Some  of  the  inhabitante  ar» 
employed  in  weaving,  and  in  the  knitting  of  worsted  stockings.  A 
Roman  encampment  has  been  traced  in  the  parish. 

Bosehearty f  a  fishing  village  and  a  buigh  of  barony,  m  Pitsligo  pariah, 
is  situated  on  the  Moray  Frith,  4  miles  W.  from  Fraserburgn,  and 
46  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Aberdeen.  The  population  of  the  buigh  in 
1841  was  750.  It  consiste  of  several  small  streets,  mostly  ranning 
parallel  with  the  beach.  The  parish  church  is  a  short  distance  inland, 
with  a  handsome  school-house  adjacent  In  the  village  are  a  Free 
church,  a  United  Presbytei^  church,  a  female  school,  and  several 
friendly  societies.  A  small  public  library  is  attached  to  the  parish 
school.  The  harbour,  which  is  of  solid  masonxy,  affords  convenient 
shelter  to  fishing-boats,  and  admits  Teflsels  of  70  tons  boideo.    Tb* 
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inhabitantB  are  chiefly  engaged  in  fiahing.  From  July  to  September 
there  is  an  active  herring-nshery,  employing  from  40  to  50  boats,  and 
seyeral  sloops.  In  spring  a  number  of  boats  go  to  the  island  of  Tyree 
for  the  cod  and  ling  fishery,  and  return  by  Glasgow,  exchanging  their 
fish  for  coals.  Fish  are  cured  in  the  TiUage  for  the  Glasgow,  Edin- 
buigh,  and  London  markets.  Boat-building  is  carried  on.  Fairs  are 
held  on  the  first  Tuesdays  of  May,  July,  and  October. 

Twrrif^  a  small  burgh  of  barony,  in  tiie  parish  of  Turrifi,  is  about 
40  miles  N.N.W.  from  Aberdeen.  The  population  of  the  town  in 
1841  was  1309.  An  hospital  or  almshouse  was  founded  here  in  1272 
by  Alexander  Cumyn,  Earl  of  Buchan.  The  remains  of  the  old  church, 
built  before  the  Reformation,  stand  in  the  burial-ground.  The  old 
belfty  has  been  repaired,  and  contains  the  parish  bell  and  clock.  The 
present  parish  church  was  erected  in  1794,  and  enlarged  in  1880. 
There  are  an  l^isoopal  chapel  and  a  Free  church.  The  grammar 
school  of  Turriff,  now  tiie  parochial  school,  had  a  good  reputation  in 
the  IGth  century :  it  is  stiU  well  attended.  There  are  a  parish  library 
and  a  saTings  bsnk.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  many 
good  houses  and  shops.  A  cross  of  considerable  antiquity  stands  in 
the  principal  street  'LiQen  bleaching  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent. 
^There  is  a  small  woollen-doth  manufacture.  Eight  fairs  for  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Pigs  are  reared 
in  considerable  numbers  for  the  supply  of  pork  to  the  London  market. 
Near  Tuniff  is  a  substantial  stone  bridge  over  the  Doyeron,  erected  in 
1826  at  a  cost  of  25002. 

The  following  villages  may  be  noticed,  the  populations  are  those  of 
1841  :— 

£attater,  in  Glenmuick  parish,  41  i  miles  W.  from  Aberdeen,  on  the 
north  bulk  of  the  Dee,  population  871,  is  of  recent  origin,  and  is  much 
resorted  to,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  situation  and  the  mineral 
springs  oi  the  neighbourhood.  The  houses  are  reg^ularly  built^  and 
xiea^y  fitted  up  for  lodgers.  The  pariah  church  is  in  the  village,  and 
there  is  a  post-office.  Fairs  for  huing  servants  are  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  May,  olds^le,  snd  on  the  Saturday  before  November  22nd 
— ^for  wool  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  June — ^and  for  cattle  and  sheep  on  the 
second  Mondajr  and  Tuesday  in  September,  old  style.  The  springs  or 
wells  of  Fananich,  about  two  iftiles  east  from  the  church,  are  four  in 
number,  all  chalybeate,  stimulant,  and  tonic :  there  are  lodgings  at 
the  wells,  and  also  hot^  cold,  and  shower  baths.  Boddamt  or  Boddan, 
3  miles  S.  from  Peterhead,  population  526,  chiefly  fishermen.  Boddam 
is  near  Buchan-head,  on  which  there  is  a  lighthouse  of  granite  118  feet 
high,  built  in  1824,  on  an  island  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
beach  of  round  stones,  separating  the  north  and  south  boat-harbours 
of  Boddam :  the  south  harbour  will  receive  ships  of  a  moderate 
draught  of  water.  Nevhurgh,  in  Foveran  parish,  in  the  district  of 
Ellon,  10  miles  N.  from  Abwdeen :  population  393.  The  houses  are 
substantial  and  commodious.  The  village  stands  on  the  bum  of 
Foveran,  near  its  jimction  with  the  Tthan,  the  mouth  of  which  forms 
the  port  of  Newbuigh,  to  which  a  few  small  vessels  belong.  They 
import  coal,  lime,  timber,  and  bones ;  and  export  grain  and  cattle,  the 
latter  to  London.  Stricken,  or  if onnoTui,  population  681,  and  New 
Leedt,  population  203,  are  in  the  parish  of  Stnchen,  in  the  district  of 
Buchan.  Strichen  has  a  neat  town-house,  a  conmiodious  parish  church, 
a  IVee  church,  and  a  Roman  Cathelic  chapel  The  village  was  laid  out 
in  1764,  and  is  regularly  built,  wiUi  a  number  of  good,  commodious, 
slated  houses.  Weaving  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  Fairs  for  cattle 
and  horsea  are  held  m  January,  March,  May,  July,  August,  and 
November.  At  New  Leeds  is  a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians. 
Some  of  ^e  inhabitants  are  employed  in  manufactures.  Stuartfidd, 
or  Stewarlfidd,  in  the  parish  of  Old  Deer,  in  the  district  of  Buchan : 
population  614.  Several  persons  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
unen  yam  in  the  village ;  and  in  it  or  in  other  parts  of  the  parish  are 
lint-mills,  and  mills  for  making  woollen  doth  and  yam  for  stockings. 
The  United  Presbyterians  have  a  chapeL 

The  county  is  for  the  most  part  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Synod  of  Aberdeen,  which  comprehends,  in  addition,  nearly  the  whole 
of  Banffihire  and  part  of  Kincardineshire.  The  number  of  parishes 
wholly  or  partly  in  this  county,  according  to  the  Population  Returns 
of  1841,  is  88.  These  are  parishes  both  for  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
purposesL  There  are  besides  14  quoad  sacra  parishes,  that  is,  districts 
eonstitating  distinct  parishes  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  alone.  In 
Aberdeenshire  there  are  about  70  congregations  of  tne  Free  Church, 
about  20  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod,  and  several  of  other 
Presbyterian  Dissenters,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Unitarians  have  a  diapel  in  Aberdeen.  St.  Mary's  College,  at  Blairs, 
near  Aberdeen,  is  an  institution  founded  in  1827,  for  the  training  of 
fflndHft*ff  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  Scotland.  It  is 
under  the  care  of  a  Prindpal,  a  procurator,  and  three  professors,  and 
had  45  students  in  1851.  The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  has  a  large 
body  of  adherents  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Scotland.  The 
dioeese  of  Aberdeen  contains  21  congregations ;  several  of  these  have 
existed  from  the  period  of  the  first  reformation.  Aberdeenshire 
is  well  Biq>plied  with  schools. 

There  are  a  county  prison  and  a  bridewell  at  Aberdeen,  and  small 
bor^  prisons  at  Old  Aberdeen,  Old  Meldrum,  Inverury,  Kintore, 
Peterhead,  Fraserburgh,  and  Turriff;  but  these  are  used  only  occa- 
sionsUy  and  for  very  brief  confinement.  There  is  also  a  new  prison , 
at  Peterhead,  which  town  is  the  seat  of  a  sheriff  oourL    The  county 


of  Aberdeen  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
number  of  electors  in  1852  was  4022.  Peterhead,  Inverury,  and 
Kintore  are  included  in  the  Elgin  district  of  burghs,  which  returns 
one  member;  the  other  burghs  of  the  district  are  Elgin,  Cullen,  and 
Banff.    [See  SuFFLBUKirr.] 

Jffiatory  and  AnUiquitiea. — Of  the  most  ancient  period  of  its  history 
Aberdeenshire  contains  various  monuments ;  such  as  cairns,  barrows,* 
Druidical  stones,  and  the  structures  called  Picts'  houses.  There  are 
some  ancient  camps,  supposed  to  be  Roman.  A  singular  montmient 
called  the  Maiden  Stone  is  found  in  Chapel  of  Garix>ch  parish.  It  is 
a.  stone  pillar,  10  feet  above  pound,  and  supposed  to  be  imbedded 
6  feet  below  the  surface;  it  is  neariy  3  feet  broad  and  1  foot 
thick,  marked  with  hieroglyphic  or  other  characters,  supposed  to  be 
Danish.  In  the  parish  of  Aboyne  and  Glentanner  are  the  remains  of 
a  Picts'  house,  a  circular  indosure  of  stones  regularly  laid  without' 
cement,  and  partly  imbedded  in  the  rock.  The  indosure,  which  is 
83  feet  in  diameter,  is  on  the  top  of  a  hiU  called  Knockbeg :  it  is  con* 
neoted  with  others  of  a  similar  character  by  two  puallel  d^pLCS  forming 
an  inclosed  way  or  avenue,  the  main  line  of  which  may  be  traced  for 
nearly  50  miles,  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Dee ;  some  branches  diverge 
in  a  direction  traversing  the  river  and  the  Gnonpian  Mountains. 

Aberdeenshire  was  the  scene  of  the  battie  of  Cruaen,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  11th  century,  between  the  Scots  and  the  Danes  under  Canute, 
afterwards  king  of  England.  In  the  14th  century  Robert  Bmce- 
marched  into  Aberdeenshire  to  chastise  Comyn,  or  Cumin,  Earl  of 
Buchan,  whom  he  defeated.  In  1411,  during  the  captivity  of  King 
James  I.,  and  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Albtmy,  tiie  battie  of  Harlaw 
was  fought  in  Chapel  of  Qarioch  parish.  In  1644  Montrose  defeated 
the  Covenanters  under  Burley,  not  far  from  Aberdeen,  which  he 
entered.  Monk  occupied  Aberdeen  in  1651 ;  and  the  troops  of  the 
Pretender,  under  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  occupied  and  levied  contribu- 
tions on  it  in  1745.  A  detachment  of  the  royal  forces,  sent  from  the 
north  by  Lord  Loudon  to  relieve  the  town,  was  defeated  at  Inverury. 

The  principal  memorials  of  the  middle  ages  in  the  county  are  the 
ruins  of  feudal  castles.  On  the  north  coast,  between  Fraserburgh  and 
Banff,  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  castie  of  Dundaxgue,  situated  on 
a  rock  which  rises  frt>m  the  sea  to  the  height  of  above  60  feet,  and  is 
connected  with  the  mainland  at  high-water  only  by  a  narrow  ledge 
of  rock.  Here  Henry  de  Beaumont,  the  English  Earl  of  Buchan,  was 
besieged  by  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  regent  of  Scotland  during  the  cap- 
tivity of  David  IL  On  the  same  coast,  near  Banff,  are  the  remains  of 
Ken-Edgar  Castie,  once  the  seat  of  tiie  Comyns,  Earls  of  Budian. 
Pitsligo  and  Pittulie  casties  are  both  on  the  coast  near  Fraserbuigh. 
Craigston  Castie,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  built  in  the  17th 
century  by  one  of  the  Urquharts  of  Cromarty,  is  a  fine  old  building  in 
good  preservation.  Fedderate  Castie,  near  New  Deer,  was  a  fortress 
of  considerable  strength.  On  the  eastern  coast  are  the  ruins  of  Slains' 
Castle,  once  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Errol,  demolished  in  1504,  by 
order  of  James  VL ;  and  on  the  north-eastern  bank  of  tiie  Tthan 
stands  Fjrie  Castie,  one  of  the  finest  gothic  edifices  in  the  county. 
There  are  numerous  other  ruins  of  ancient  casties  or  towers.  The 
monastic  and  other  ecdesiastical  remains  are  very  few.  Near  the 
village  of  Old  Deer  are  the  ruins  of  a  Cistercian  abbey,  and  in  Fyvie 
parish  are  the  remains  of  a  priory  of  Tyronenses,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Fergus  Earl  of  Buchan  near  the  dose  of  the  12th  century. 

ABERBTRAW.    [Akglbset.] 

ABERFORD.    rToRXSHiBB.] 

ABERGAVENNY,  Monmouthshire,  a  market  town,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Abergavenny,  is 
picturesquely  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Usk  ^od. 
Gavenny,  in  the  range  of  meadows,  surrounded  by  several  lofty  hiila, 
in  51*  49'  N.  kt,  3*  2'  W.  long. ;  distant  14  miles  W.  by  K  from 
Monmouth,  and  148  miles  W.N.  W.  from  London.  The  population  in 
1851  was  4797.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Monmouth,  and  diocese  of  Llandaff.  Abexgavenny  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  26  parishes,  with  an  area  of  58,600  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1861  of  17,664. 

The  town  is  long  and  stinggling,  the  streets  narrow,  and  the  houses 
irreg^ularly  built;  but  considerable  improvements  have  been  made  by 
enliuging  the  market-place  and  removing  projections.  There  is  a 
fine  old  bridge,  of  15  arches,  over  the  Usk ;  also  the  remains  of  a 
castie,  and  of  a  Benedictine  priory  founded  soon  after  the  Conquest 
The  diurch,  an  andent  and  spadous  structure,  has  some  interesting 
architectural  features ;  in  the  interior  are  several  curious  old  monu- 
ments. There  are  in  the  parish  a  district  church,  called  Trinity 
Churdi,  two  chapels  for  Siaptists,  and  one  each  for  Independents, 
Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  grammar-school,  founded  in 
1548,  had  27  scholars  in  1850.  There  are  National  and  British  sdiools, 
and  a  savings  bank.  The  prindpal  trade  is  in  wool,  of  which  a  con« 
dderable  quantity  is  sold  in  the  market  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July.  There  are  extensive  collieries  and  iron-works  in  the  neighbour- 
ing district  The  market  is  hdd  on  Tuesday.  The  Monmouthshire 
and  Brecon  canal  passes  near  the  town,  and  gives  considerable  frbdlities 
for  trade.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  Abeigavenny  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  Roman  station  of  Gobannium,  so  called  from 
the  river  Gobannius  (Gavenny).  The  town  once  possessed  a  diarter 
of  incorporation,  wMch  was  forfeited  in  the  reign  of  William  IIL 
The  Abeigavenny  Cymreigyddon  Sodety,  established  in  1882,  for  the 
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eiiHmiionoftlMskdyoftiieWelBhUitgaage^IttenK^^  matac, 
and  «]|0  cDOonngcmait  of  native  mannikctuw  and  industry,  is  an 
iniportanfc  —wl  ynflnawtial  institntion.  Tho  annvial  festiTal,  wliidi  is 
ittonded  Irr  penom  from  all  parts  of  Wales,  is  held  in  October,  in  a 
liall  bniH  lor  the  porpoee^  which  is  amiable  of  containing  2000  penona. 
The  aoenofT  aroimd  Abeigawenny  is  yetj  beaotifu],  and  there  are 
manT  firodMnt  seats  in  the  Ticinx^. 
ame'sBookqfSmtk  Wala,) 
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ABEMN  grn Y,    pPEMuamaaL] 

ABER YSTWITHy  Gardigsnahire,  a  market  town  and  port,  munici- 
pal and  parliamentarrhoronghy  and  the  aeat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in 
the  pariah  of  Llanhadem  Yawr,  and  hundred  of  QeneurOljnn,  stands 
on  a  gsotle  eminmne  on  the  coasts  near  the  outlet  of  the  joxntstreams 
of  the  Tstwith  and  Bheidiol,  in  52*  24'  N.  UL,  4*  5'  W.  kmg^  distant 
99  miles  lf.£.  from  Gardipn,  and  208  milea  W.N.W.  from  London: 
the  popolstioQ  of  the  parliamentary  boiouj^  in  1851  was  523L  The 
town  IS  goTened  by  four  aUermen  and  12  comuaDois,  one  of 
trfiam  is  mayor;  and  in  conjunction  with  Cardigan,  Adpar,  and 
liunp^er,  retains  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Pftrluunentw  The 
liripg  is  a  perpetual  curaqr  in  Uie  archdeaoMuy  of  Cardigan,  and 
dioceas  of  St  Asaph.  Abeiystwith  Union  contains  SO  parinhf»i,  with 
a  population  in  1851  of  2S,703. 

The  town  was  fiormetly  defended  by  walls  and  by  a  castle^  bat  these 
are  now  in  ruinsL  The  streets  are  rather  narrow,  but  tolerably  wdl 
paved  and  lighted.  Under  a  recent  act  obtained  for  the  general 
mmrorement  of  the  town,  the  sewerage  has  been  mudi  improved, 
— ^  an  abundant  supp^  of  water  brought  from  three  difierent 
— 0.  Since  the  erection  of  the  pier,  Uie  haibour  can  accommodate 
I  of  500  tona  burden.  Upwaras  of  15,0002.  haTc  been  expended 
on  the  improTement  of  the  haibour,  towards  which  the  late  Duke  of 
Newcastle  contributed  lOOOL,  and  the  borough  and  county  members 
500Leach.  The  church,  ercctedin  1833^  contains  1100  sittings,  of  which 
529  are  free.  In  the  school-house^  which  is  liowmBd  for  the  purpose, 
serrioe  is  peifonned  in  Welsh.  There  are  places  of  worship  for 
Wesleyan  and  Calrinistic  Methodists,  Independents^  and  Baptists. 
There  are  in  the  town  a  grammar,  a  National,  and  an  Infant  school ; 
an  infinnary ;  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  for  the  Principality,  and  a 
aarings  bank  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  A  new  town-haU 
has  been  recently  erected.  The  '  Public  Booms,'  erected  in  1820,  in 
the  Grecian  et^rl^  contain  an  assembly  and  promenade  room,  a  reading 
room,  and  a  billiard  room.  Abeiystwith  is  a  busy  place,  and  thetrade 
of  the  port  is  increaoing.  The  number  of  veesels  registered  at  the 
port  on  December  31sty  1851,  was  227 ;  the  i^gregate  tonnage  was 
18,878.  During  1851  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port — ^in  the 
wiasting  trader  inward^  641  vessels,  tomu^  21,571 ;  outwards,  245 
'vessels^  tonnage  d541:  in  the  colonial  trader  inwaids,  12  British  vessels, 
tonnage  2054 ;  outwards^  4  British  vessels,  tonnage  880:  in  the  foreign 
trade,  1  British  vessd  inwards,  tonnage  38.  The  amount  of  Customs 
duties  received  at  the  port  during  the  year  ending  5th  Januaiy,  1851, 
was  148^  Ida  Id.  There  are  regular  traders  to  London,  Bristol,  and 
liiverpooL  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Oak-baik 
and  lead  ore  are  exported ;  coal,  iron,  and  provisions  are  the  imports. 
There  is  a  good  fishery.  Abexystwith  is  much  resorted  to  in  Uie 
summer  for  sea-bathing ;  and  ample  accommodation  is  provided  for 
visitois  in  hotels,  long  terraces  of  handsome  lodgiog-houaes,  baths,  and 
librariea  The  bttch  is  convenient,  and  there  are  excellent  public  walks. 
Contiguous  to  the  town  is  a  chalybeate  spring.  On  the  beach  are  found 
comelisns  and  other  agates,  which  are  in  request  with  visitors,  snd  give 
employment  to  a  good  many  lapidaries  and  jeweUers  in  the  town. 
Baoes  are  held  annually  for  two  days  in  September,  about  8  mOea 
from  Abeiystwith.    [Set  CABraaaiiBHiBB  in  SuTPLncnT.] 

(differs  A)ok  of  South  WaUtj  Cox's  Cfmide  to  Aher^inik;  Com- 
mumeaiiom/rom  Ahtrjftiwitk) 

ABINGDON,  Berkshire,  the  county  town,  a  market  town,  municipal 
and  pariiamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
hundred  of  Hormer,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ock 
and  the  Thames^  just  above  where  the  WUts  and  Beiks  canal  joins  <he 
Themes,  in  51'  41'  N.  lat,  1**  18'  W.  loi^ ;  distant  26  mfles  N.W. 
from  Beading,  and  56  miles  W.N.W.  from  London  by  road.  Abingdon 
Bead  Station  of  the  Great  Western  Bailway  (Oxford  .branch),  which 
is  2]  miles  from  the  town,  is  56  miles  distant  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851  was  5954.  The 
town  is  governed  by  fi>ur  aldennen  and  twelve  ooundllorB,  of  whom 
one  is  mayor ;  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperisl  Parliament. 
The  living  of  St  Nicholas  is  a  rectory,  that  of  St.  Glen's  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  ardideaconzy  of  Berks,  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Abingdon 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  38  parishesy  with  an  area  of  60,750  acrea^ 
anda  poDulation  in  1851  of  20,938. 

Abingdon  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  Some  have  carried  back  its 
origin  to  tiie  time  of  the  Britona  It  received  its  name  of  Abbandun,  or 
Abbendon,  the  town  of  the  abbey^from  the  removal  hither  of  a  monas- 
tery previously  fixed  at  Bs^ey  Wood  in  tiie  neighbourhood.  It  was 
a  plaoe  of  oonaiderBhle  importance  in  the  period  of  the  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy; and(>ffi^KingofMercia,hadapidacehera.  The  abbey,  whidi 
was  munded  in  the  12th  centiuy,  flourished  under  the  fiivour  of 
■oocc—ive  priaoes ;  and  its  revenues^  at  the  dissolution  of  religioua 


houses^  amounted  to  neariy  20001.  per  annum.  Henry  L  was  educated 
in  it  A  gateway  by  St  Nicholas  Churdi,  and  two  orthree  apartments 
are  an  that  remain  of  the  abb^.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built,  the 
streets  are  spacious,  diveiging  from  the  market-i^aoe^  and  are  well 
paved  and  lifted  with  gas ;  the  supp^  of  water  is  good ;  and  the 
town  is  weD  drained.  In  the.marketiouse^  whidi  is  a  substantial 
structure  of  freestone^  is  a  spacious  hsBfinr  tr«n»etiQg  poblic  businees. 
The  Union  workhouse^  a  uige  brii^  building;  was  erected  in  1836, 
and  was  the  first  completed  under  the  pcoviBona  of  the  Pbor-Law 
Amendment  Act  The  countf  jail  was  erected  in  1811,  at  a  cost  of 
26,000L  The  quarter  sessions  for  the  oomity,  the  Bommcrasriaes,  and 
a  county  courts  are  held  here.  Abingdon  obtained  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration in  the  reign  of  FhiUp  and  Mary,  1557.  There  are  two  dmrdiee, 
St  Helen's  and  St  Nicholas ;  St  Nicholas  is  the  older  dmrdi,  some 
portions  of  it  being  of  Norman  datai  St  Hden's  is  much  larger, 
and  has  been  a  veiy  handsome  edifice;  it  has  been  grsviously 
disfigured  by  various  barbarous  alterations,  but  within  the  last  five 
years  has  been  partially  restored  internally.  There  are  two  chapels 
for  Baptists,  and  one  each  for  Independents,  Quaken^  and  Wed^an 
Ttfj^hndists.  The  finee  grammar  s^ool,  founded  in  1563,  has  been 
in  great  part  rebuilt,  ai^  a  handsome  dining-hall  erected  by  the  Bev. 
W.  A.  Strange,  DJ).,  the  head  master;  it  has  an  income  of  about  120L 
fiiom  endowment,  and  had  68  scholars  in  1852,  being  the  number  to 
whom  the  school  is  free.  The  school  possesses  ei^t  schohunhips  to 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  There  are  also  National  and  British  schools, 
and  some  other  foundations  for  the  purposes  of  education.  There 
are  sevcvsl  alms-houses,  in  the  diief  of  which  (ChristTs  Hoqntal)  32 
poor  persons  are  supported.  Thetradeof  Abingdon  conaistB  of  malting;, 
hemp-dressing,  and  a  litUe  caq>etand  sadc  making;  two  coosiderahle 
manufrctures  of  clothing  employ  upwards  of  1000  persons.  The 
markets  days  are  Monday  and  Friday.  There  are  ei^t  frirs  in  the 
course  of  theyear.  The  corn-market  is  laige.  Capacious  wharft  and 
warehouses  have  been  erected  at  the  entry  of  the  WUts  and  Berks 
Canal  into  the  Thamea. 

^ysons's  Magna  Briimmia;  (hmmwneatumfrom  AUmgdom,) 

ABIPONIANS,  an  aboriginal  tribe  of  South  America,  who  formeriy 
oceiq>ied  part  of  the  province  of  Chaoo,  a  country  abcrat  300  leagues 
long  and  100  leagues  broad,  lying  about  the  centre  of  Paraguay,  near 
the  parallel  of  28*  eouth.  The  Mokoby,  a  powerfril  tribe,  whose  rela- 
tionship to  the  Abiponians  is  proved  hf  the  reeemblanoe  of  their 
language  (Addung's  '  Mithridates'),  stUl  inhabit  the  interior  of  the 
province  of  Chaoo^  on  the  banks  of  the  Vermejo  and  Tpita  rivers, 
which  are  tributaries  to  the  great  Paraguay.  The  Abiponians,  about 
the  Iw^nning  of  the  last  century,  being  defeated  by  the  Mokoby,  who 
were  more  numerous,  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
Spaniards ;  and,  finaUy,  to  escape  from  theur  vindictive  enemies,  the 
greater  part  of  them  went  eastward  in  1770,  and,  crossing  the  river 
Parana,  established  thecoiony  of  Las  Qanaa  Here  the^  have  retained 
nearly  all  their  original  usagOL  There  are  three  divisions  of  the 
Abipones :  the  Naquegtgaguehee,  the  Ruecahee,  and  the  Jaoonaiga. 
When  Dobrishoffer  was  acquainted  with  the  Abiponians,  they  were 
chiefly  in  Chaco ;  he  describes  them  as  a  weU-made,  tall,  handsome 
race  of  men,  with  frees  of  the  European  form,  and  a  complexion 
rather  li^tooloured.  Their  bodies  are  robust,  capable  of  enduring 
frtigue  and  all  the  chaoges  of  temperature.  AcoorvUng  to  the  Jesuit 
missionary,  Dobrizhoffer,  our  chief  authority,  they  are  the  most 
wonderful  people  in  the  worid.  An  Abiponian,  almost  100  years  old, 
will  leap  on  his  horse  as  nimbly  as  a  boy,  and  sit  there  for  hours. 
HIb  teetn  and  sight  are  unimpaired  at  this  advanced  age ;  a  man  who 
dies  at  80  is  considered  to  have  come  to  an  untimely  end.  However, 
the  good  mismonary  remarks  that  all  the  inhabitantB  of  Paraguay  are 
not  quite  so  wonder^  as  the  Abiponians,  for  the  pedestrian  nations 
are  less  long-lived  thsn  the  equestrian.  One  cunous  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  Abiponians  Lb  their  skill  in  horsemanship.  The  horsey 
as  is  well  known,  was  introduced  into  South  America  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  firom  them  stolen  by  the  Abiponians.  They  soon  became  so 
expert  in  the  management  of  this  M»<T«a^^  that,  issuiog  from  their 
distant  retreats,  the^  crossed  dry  deserts,  or  extensive  swamps,  witii 
equal  ease  and  danng;  and,  after  a  journey  of  surprising  rapidity, 
would  fidl  on  the  SpanLards,  when  least  expected,  and  massacre  all 
before  them. 

Dobiizho£kr  went  to  South  America  in  1749,  and  stayed  there  18 
yeara  His  account  of  the  Abiponians  is  exceedingly  minute,  and  even 
tedious ;  and  though  it  no  doubt  contains  many  curious  and  interest- 
ing frets,  it  is  not  possible  to  read  it  without  a  considerable  portion  of 
scepticism. 

(Martin  Dobrizhofier^s  Account  of  tie  Ahiponiamt,  London  trans- 
lation, 1822 ;  Latin  original,  Vienna,  1784.  Compare  Azara's  short 
notice,  voL  ii  p.  165,  of  the  Abiponians  of  Laa  Qanaa) 

AUT.AiKiT  (i.  e,  ihe  Convent  of  Ablai^,  the  name  of  some  ruins  in 
the  steppe  of  the  Middle  Horde  of  the  Eiighis,  about  50  miles  finom 
the  towns  of  Buchtarminskaja  andUst-Kamenogorskiga,  both  built  on 
the  banks  of  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Irtish.  The  plaoe  is  iii 
49**  20^  N.  lat  and  SZ"  5'  £.  long.  These  niins  are  situated  near  the 
base  of  the  range  of  mountains  called  the  Ablaikit  Mountains,  which 
rise  about  3000  feet  above  their  baae ;  and  in  the  vicinity  there  are 
very  fine  and  extensive  paature-groundis.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last 
ceaUffj,  when  the  RusoaDS  were  erecting  the  fortttifis  of  Ust^Kame- 
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nogonkija^  some  of  their  people  fell  in  unexpectedly  with  these  ruina  | 
Ther  consisted  of  four  buildingB  of  differont  Bisea.  The  lai:ge8t  was  I 
an  oolone  square,  the  lon^r  side  being  600  &thomfl,  and  the  shorter 
abont  half  as  much.  This  is  considei^  to  have  been  the  conyent,  in 
which  the  prieste  of  the  Buddhist  religion  were  lodged.  A  smaller 
building  had  evidently  been  a  temple,  as  was  proved  by  a  great 
number  of  idols,  pictures  on-  the  waSSsf  and  manuscripts,  which  were 
found  there.  The  fragments  of  the  idols  showed  clearly  that  thev  had 
reference  to  the  reli^on  of  Buddha.  Among  them  were  also  found 
some  wooden  boards,  with  raised  figures  on  them  resembling  some 
letters  in  the  manuscripts ;  whence  it  was  concluded  that  they  had 
been  used  for  printing.  Some  of  the  manuscripts  found  in  the  temple 
were  written  with  golden  letters  on  black  paper,  and  were  of  great 
beauty ;  others  were  written  on  common  paper,  or  on  the  interior 
bark  of  the  beech  tree.  Some  of  these  manuscripts  were  sent  to  Peter 
the  Greaty  who  sent  them  to  Paris^  whence  he  obtained  a  translation, 
or  rather  a  paraphrase,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  fabrication.  It  was 
afterwards  ascertained  that  the  manuscripts  were  written  in  the 
Tangut  language,  and  referred  to  the  tenets  of  the  Buddhist  religion. 
The  third  building  was  rather  small,  and  appeared  to  have  been  the 
printing  establishment  Tne  fourth  was  of  a  diminutive  size,  and 
evidently  had  been  used  as  a  kitchen.  All  the  buildings  were  con- 
structed of  exceUent  brick&  On  two  sides  they  were  protected  by 
almost  perpendicular  ipcks,  and  on  the  other  two  sides  by  a  wall 
about  10  feet  high  and  8  feet  thick.  It  was  ascertained  that  tins 
place  had  been  built  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  by 
Ablai,  one  of  the  khans  of  the  Songares,  a  great  branch  of  the  Mongols. 
He  soon  afterwards  (1670)  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Qaldan,  the 
khan  of  the  Proper  Oloth,  Songaria^  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  aban- 
don his  ooimtry  precipitately.  The  state  of  the  buildiDgs,  which  still 
contained  much  furniture,  evidently  showed  that  they  had  been 
suddenly  deserted.  Ablai  and  those  who  remained  faithful  to  him 
'  went  westward  to  the  banks  of  the  Ural  and  Wolga  rivers,  where  he 
frequently  surprised  and  plundered  the  Calmucks,  until  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  brought  to  Astrakhan,  where  he  lived  to  an  old  age. 
Modem  travellers  who  have  visited  tiiese  ruins  have  found  l^em  in  a 
state  of  rapid  decay. 

(Miiller,  Semmhrng  HtuHscher  Geachichten;  Fischer,  Siberiaehe  Gte»- 
ckiehU;  VonLedebour,  Reitennachdem  Altai  Gehirge;  Bitter,  Srdktmde 
von  Alien,  voL  L) 

ABO,  a  sea-port  town  in  the  Russian  Qovemment  of  Finland,  is 
aitoated  8  miles  above  ^e  mouth  of  the  Aurajoki,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  in  CO*  27'  N.  lat,  22'  19'  R  long.,  280  miles  W.N.W.  from 
St.  Petersburg,  and  has  14,000  inhabitants.  The  town  gives  tiUe  to 
an  archbishop,  and  has  a  large  cathedral  erected  in  1300,  a  town-hall, 
court-honae,  uid  custom-house.  In  the  great  fire  of  1827,  the  univer- 
rity  of  Abo,  with  its  fine  library  and  valuable  collections,  was  destroyed, 
and  the  institution  has  been,  since  the  disaster,  removed  to  Helsingiors, 
which  has  superseded  Abo  as  the  capital  of  Finland  since  1819.  The 
univenuiy  was  founded  by  Christina  of  Sweden  in  1640,  upon  an 
academy  instituted  by  Gustav  Adolf  in  1628.  The  manufactures  of  Abo 
are  tobacco,  sugar,  and  sail-cloth ;  and  it  trades  in  provisions,  deals, 

J>itch,  and  ixr.  There  are  also  ship-building  vards  and  saw-mills.  A 
ort  protects  the  entrance  to  the  river,  which  does  not  admit  vessels 
of  laive  size  to  go  up  as  far  as  the  town.  By  the  peace  of  Abo,  con- 
cluded between  Sweden  and  Russia  in  1748,  1.  Adolphus  Frederic 
of  Holstein  Gottorp  was  chosen  by  the  Swedish  diet  as  the  successor 
of  the  then  reigning  king,  Frederic,  who  was  childless ;  2.  Sweden 
oeded  Ingria,  livimia,  and  Esthonia,  which  had  been  previously  given 
up  by  the  treaty  of  Nystadt,  and  was  also  conlpelled  to  yield  the 
eastern  portion  of  Finland,  maldng  the  river  Eymmene  the  boundary 
of  the  two  nations ;  3.  Russia  r^tored  the  rest  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Finland,  which  she  had  gained  in  the  war,  including  Abo,  Biome-, 
borg,  and  East  Bothnia.  The  whole  of  Finland  was  ceded  to  Russia 
by  a  peace  concluded  between  the  two  powers,  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1809. 

The  Ditirid  of  Aho  is  a  division  of  Finland  extending  westwards 
from  the  meridian  of  24°  4'  K  long.,  between  60°  and  62°  20'  K.  lat, 
and  including  the  isle  of  Aland  and  the  vast  collection  of  small  islands 
which,  lying  between  Aland  and  the  coast  of  Finland,  constitute  the 
Archipelago  of  Abo.  Most  of  these  islets  are  arid  rocks ;  a  few  of  them, 
however,  are  inhabited.  The  sur&ce  of  the  mainland  district  is  gen- 
erally flat,  except  towards  the  south,  where  there  are  nuiges  of  hig:h 
hiBs.  The  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  abound  with  fish.  The  soil  is 
more  fertile  than  in  other  parts  of  Finland.  Com,  cabbage,  potatoes, 
flax,  and  hemp,  are  the  chief  crops.  Homed  cattle  are  reared.  But 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  country  consists  in  its  forests,  which  cover  a 
lazve  portion  of  the  surface  in  the  east  and  north  of  the  district,  fiir- 
"«"^ng  the  principal  exports  of  the  countxy,  timber,  deals,  pitch,  tar, 
rosin,  and  potash.  In  tne  hiUy  region  limestone  and  slate  are  found ; 
these,  and  bog-iron,  which  occurs  in  small  quantities,  are  the  chief 
known  niinems  of  the  countnr.  The  inhabitants,  who  number  about 
210,000,  are  mostly  of  Swedish  origin. 

ABORIGINES,  a  term  by  which  we  denote  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  a  ooun^.  Thus,  to  take  one  of  the  most  striking  instances,  when 
the  continent  and  islands  of  America  were  discovered,  they  were  found 
to  be  inhabited  W  various  races  of  people,  of  whose  immigration  into 
those  regions  we  nave  no  historical  accounts.    All  the  tribes,  then,  of 
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North  America  may,  for  the  present^  be  considered  as  aborigines. 
We  can,  indeed,  since  the  discovexr  of  America,  trace  the  movements 
of  various  tribes  from  one  part  of  the  continent  to  another ;  and,  in 
this  point  of  view,  when  we  compare  the  tribes  one  with  another,  we 
cannot  call  a  tribe  which  has  changed  its  place  of  abode  aboriginal, 
with  reference  to  the  new  country  which  it  has  occupied.  The  North 
American  tribes  that  have  moved  from  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  west  of  that  river  are  not  aborigines  in  their  new  territories. 
But  the  whole  mass  of  American  Indians,  must,  for  the  present,  be 
considered  as  aboriginal  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
English,  French,  Germans,  &c.,  who  have  settled  in  America,  are,  of 
course,  not  aborigines  with  respect  to  that  continent,  but  settlers,  or 
colonists. 

If  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  can  discover  traces  of  any 
people  who  inhabited  England  prior  to,  and  different  from,  those 
whom  Julius  Csesar  found  here,  then  the  Britons  of  Csesar's  time  were 
the  aborigines  of  this  island. 

The  term  aborigines  first  occurs  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
who  treated  of  the  earlier  periods  of  Roman  history ;  and,  though 
interpreted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  to  mean  ancestors,  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  corresponds  to  the  Ghreek  word  awtochtlumes.  This 
latter  designation,  indeed,  expresses  the  most  remote  possible  origin 
of  a  nation,  for  it  signifies  '  people  coeval  with  the  land  which  they 
inhabit.'  The  word  aborigines,  though  perhaps  not  derived,  as  some 
suppose,  from  the  Latin  words  ab  and  origo,  still  has  the  appearance 
of  being  a  general  term  analogous  to  cMtochthones,  and  not  the  name 
of  any  people  really  known  to  history.  The  aborigines  of  the  andent 
legends,  interwoven  with  the  history  of  Rome,  were  the  inhabitants  of 
part  of  the  country  south  of  the  Tiber,  called  by  the  Romans  Latium, 
and  now  the  Maremma  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma ;  but  we  are,  in 
truth,  unable  to  say  to  what  people  this  term  may  be  properly  applied, 

(Niebuhr's  Roman  Sistary.) 

ABOUKIR.  The  castle  of  Aboukir,  31°  19^  N.  lat,  30°  6'  K  long., 
and  about  18  miles  N.E.  of  the  town  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  is  on 
the  extreme  north-eastern  point  of  the  low  barrier  of  limestone  rocks 
that  form  the  breastwork  of  the  coast  of  Alexandria.  It  marks,  in 
fact,  the  extreme  eastern  limit,  along  the  northern  coast,  of  the  rocks 
of  the  African  continent,  being  immediately  followed  by  the  old  Canopio 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  the  idluvium  of  tiie  Delta.  It  is  not  tmlikely 
that  Aboukir  Castle  is  near  the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  but  whether  this 
city  was  CSanopus  or  not,  we  think  it  is  impossible  to  decide,  as  the 
coast  has.  undergone  very  great  changes.  Canopus,  however,  could 
not  be  more  than  a  few  miles  distant  from  Aboukir,  probably  on  the 
eastside^ 

The  small  island  which  lies  near  Aboukir  Point  contains  traces  of 
old  buildings,  and  also  evident  marks  of  having  once  been  larger  than' 
it  is  at  present.  Near  this  island  the  English  admiral,  Nelson,  obtained 
his  great  victory  over  the  French  fleet  under  Brueys,  in  Aboukir  Bay,  . 
August  1, 1798.  Aboukir  Bay  may  be  considen)d  as  bounded  by 
Aboukir  Point  on  the  S.W.  and  by  the  neck  of  land  at  the  outlet  of 
the  Rosetta  arm  on  the  N.E. 

ABOUSAMBUL,  IPSAMBUL,  or  EBSAMBUL,  a  place  remarkable 
for  containing  two  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  Eg^rptian  rock-cut 
temple&  These  excavations  are  in  Nubia,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile, 
22°  22'  N.  lat,  about  26  geographical  miles  N.  of  the  cataracts  of 
Wady  HalfS&.  Near  Abousambul  the  river  flows  from  S.W.  to  N.R 
through  sandstone  hiUs;  on  tiie  west  bank  a  valley  opens  and 
displays  two  faces  or  walls  of  rock,  each  of  which  has  been  fashioned 
into  me  front  of  a  temple.  The  excavations  are  made  in  the  solid 
mass  of  the  mountain. 

The  smaller  temple  was  first  described  by  Burckhardt,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  Temple  of  Isis.  It  stands  20  feet  above  the  present 
level  of  the  river,  is  free  from  all  incumbrance  of  dust  or  rubbish,  and 
in  a  state  almost  as  perfect  as  when  it  was  just  completed. 

The  fa9ade  of  this  excavation*  is  the  exact  prototype  of  those  masses 
of  Egyptian  architecture  called  propyla :  the  face  slopes  outwards 
towards  the  base,  thus  preserving  one  chief  characteristic  of  the  pyra- 
midal style  of  blading.  On  each  side  of  the  door-way  are  three  standing 
colossal  figures,  about  30  feet  high,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  deep  simk 
in  niches ;  to  the  back  part  of  which  they  are  attached  by  a  portion  of 
the  rock  that  has  been  allowed  to  remain.  The  figures  have,  as  usual 
with  Egyptian  statues  in  a  standing  position,  one  foot  advanced ;  they 
look  towards  the  river.  On  each  side  of  the  laiger  figures  stand 
smaller  ones,  from  four  to  six  feet  high.  The  central  colossal  figure 
on  each  side  is  female,  and  probably  the  representative  of  Isis.  The 
two  male  figures  on  the  right  side  of  the  door-way  are  probably  Osiris ; 
that  nearest  to  the  door  on  the  left  hand  is  the  same ;  while  the  other 
male  figure  on  this  side  has  a  different  head-dress  and  expression  of 
countenance,  but  is  also  an  Osiris.  He  has  horns  on  his  head,  support- 
ing a  disk.  The  whole  facade  is  ornamented  with  hieroglyphics; 
among  which  we  perceive  several  elliptical  rings,  which,  it  is  now 
ascertained,  contain  the  names  and  tities  of  kings.  The  rings  on  this 
temple  present,  with  several  variations,  the  name  of  Ramses,  one  of 
the  several  ancient  monarchs  of  Egrpt,  who  bore  that  name..  If  we 
consider  the  name  to  be  that  of  Ramses  the  Great,  the  date  of  this 
excavation  will  be  about  B.C.  1500,  provided  we  admit  the  inscription 
to  be  contemporary  with  the  excavation — an  hypothesis,  however,  that 
wants  confirmation.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  original  excavation 
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IB  of  much  higher  Antiquity  than  the  Bculptures  of  the  outside,  and 
thepainted  b^-reliefs  of  the  interior. 

The  width  of  the  front  of  this  temple  is  about  90  feet ;  the  depth 
measured  from  the  centre  of  the  door-way  to  the  extremity  of  the 
adytum  is  76  feet  From  the  door  a  passage  leads  to  a  room  85  feet 
by  864)  supported  by  six  square  pillars,  three  on  each  side,  with  Isis- 
headed  capitals,  similar  to  those  of  Denderah.  From  this  apartment 
we  pass  into  a  narrow  kind  of  vestibule,  the  direction  of  whose  length 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  excavation ;  and  thence  into  the 
adytum  or  recess,  which  contains  the  remains  of  a  sitting  statue  cut 
in  the  rock.  There  are  two  other  small  chambers  besides  those  enu- 
merated, one  at  each  end  of  the  vestibule  just  alluded  to.  The  interior 
of  this  excavation  is  richly  adorned  with  painted  bas-reliefs,  repre- 
senting offerings  of  palm-branches  and  the  lotus  to  Osiris,  with  other 
subjects  usually  found  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures.  The  figures  are 
painted  yellow  with  black  hair ;  the  head-dress  of  Isis  is  painted  in 
black  and  white  stripes ;  the  ceiling  is  blue,  which  is  a  favourite  colour 
for  ceilings  in  the  ancient  buildings  of  Egypt 

But  tins  excavation,  magnificent  as  it  is,  sinks  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  another  rock-cut  temple  which  is  found  a  few 


row ;  each  side  of  the  pillars  measures,  according  to  some  aocounts, 
5 'feet,  according  to  others  8  feet  Their  height,  according  to 
Belzoni's  account,  is  80  feet  To  each  pillar  is  attached  by  its  back  a 
standing  colossus,  which,  reaching  the  roof  with  its  high  cap,  appears 
to  support  the  incumbent  mass.  These  figures  are  described  as  bold 
in  their  execution,  and  as  producing  an  agreeable  effect  Their  arms 
are  crossed  on  the  breast ;  in  one  hand  they  bear  the  key  of  the  Kile, 
and  in  the  other  the  scouige.  These  statues  are  entirely  covered  with 
a  kind  of  stucco,  which  is  richly  painted  with  various  colours. 

The  painted  walls,  which  represent  a  hero  of  colossal  size,  gaining 
a  victory  over  his  enemies,  triimiphing,  &c.,  are  well  worth  a  careful 
study,  not  only  as  works  of  art  which  possess  merit  in  their  way,  but 
from  the  resemblance,  in  many  respects,  of  the  events  here  depicted 
to  the  battle-scenes  represented  on  the  walls  of  Thebes.  They  appear 
to  be  the  records  of  great  achievements,  such  as  tradition  assigns  to 
Sesostris,  who  is  now  generally  considered  to  be  identical  witl\  Ramses 
the  Qreat  The  name  and  title  of  the  latter  monarch  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  temple ;  and  if  he  was  not  the  original  excavator, 
he  may  perhaps  be  considered,  at  least,  as  the  completer  of  this  great 
design. 


hundred  feet  distant  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  The  front  of 
this  temple  was  almost  covered  with  sand,  except  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  one  of  the  four  colossi  which  decorate  the  facade,  and 
the  frieze  and  head  of  an  enormous  hawk.  Belzoni,  in  the  year  1817, 
with  the  asaiBtance  of  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  the  aid  of  the 
natives,  succeeded  in  finding  the  entrance ;  but  he  had  to  remove  81 
feet  of  sand  before  he  came  to  the  top  of  the  door. 

This  excavation  is  about  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and 
faces  S.K  by  K  The  width  of  the  front  is  117  feet  (127  according 
to  Colonel  Stratton),  and  86  high;  the  height  from  the  top  of  the 
door  to  the  top  of  the  cornice  is  66  feet  6  inches ;  the  height  of  the 
door  is  20  feet  There  are  four  enormous  sitting  colossi  in  front, 
which  are  the  laz^gest  in  all  Egypt  or  Nubia. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  dimensions  of  one  of  these  enormous 
figures : — 25  feet  4  inches  across  the  shoulders,  the  face  7  feet  long,  the 
nose  2  feet  8  inches,  the  beard  5  feet  6  inches ;  the  whole  height,  as  it 
sits,  is  about  50  feet,  besides  the  cap,  which  is  14  feet  high.  Only  two 
of  these  monsters  are  in  sight ;  a  third  is  buried  in  the  sand,  and  the 
fourth  has  partly  fallen  down  from  the  rock  to  which  he  was  attached 
by  the  bacl^  and  is  also  covered.  From  some  traces  of  colour  on  these 
figures,  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  once  painted,  according  to 
the  Egyptian  fashion.  Over  the  door  there  is  a  figure  in  relief  of 
Osiris,  20  feet  high,  in  a  niche,  and  with  two  colossal  figures,  one  on 
each  side,  looking  towards  it  The  highest  part  of  the  fei^ade  is 
formed  by  a  cornice,  ornamented  with  hieroglyphics,  and  a  mould- 
ing and  frieze  below  it  Above  the  cornice  is  a  row  of  twenty- 
two  monkeys  seated,  about  8  feet  high  and  6  across  the 
shoulders. 

The  depth  of  the  temple  ia  about  170  feet  It  contains  in  all  four- 
teen apartoients;  but  its  several  arrangements  may  be  host  understood, 
in  the  absence  of  a  plan,  bv  considering  it  as  containing  four  principal 
chambers  behind  one  another,  with  a  number  of  attached  aputments. 
To  form  anything  like  an  adequate  notion  of  this  enormous  excavation, 
H  is  necessary  to  consult  the  special  descriptions  to  which  we  refer  at 
the  end  of  this  article ;  but  the  following  description  of  the  Pronaos, 
or  first  great  chamber,  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  colossal 
dimensions  of  the  whole.  The  first  chamber  is  57  feet  long,  and  52 
wide,  and  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  square  pillars,  four  in  each 


In  the  adytum,  or  last  chamber  of  the  four  above-mentioned,  which 
is  284  ^^^  loD&  ^^d  ^^  wide,  there  are  four  colossal  painted  figures 
seated  at  the  extremity :  in  the  centre  of  this  room  is  a  pedesfail. 
Heeren  conjectures  that  a  sarcophagus  once  stood  on  this  pedestal, 
and  that  we  ought  to  consider  tbas  huge  excavation  not  a  temple,  but 
a  tomb. 

The  name  Abousambul  is  variously  written  at  the  present  day, 
and  the  origin  of  it  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  seems  most  probable 
that  it  contains  the  syllable  Psam  (the  name  of  a  deity),  which 
we  observe  in  several  Egyptian  names,  such  as  Psammis  and 
Paammetichus. 

(Gau's  MonumenU  of  NMa;  Belzoni's  OperaJtWM  in  Egypt  and 
Nubia;  Hitter's  Africa;  CoL  Stratton,  in  Edin.  PhU.  Journal; 
Egyptian  Antiquities  of  the  Society  for  the  DiffuHm  cf  IJttfvl 
KnowUdoe,) 

ABOU-SHEHR,  or  BUSHIRE,  a  town  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Persian  Qulf,  stands  on  the  northern  extremity  of  a  sandy  peninsula, 
in  28*"  57'  N.  lat,  50**  52'  E.  long.,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
20,000,  chiefly  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Armenians.  The  town,  which 
is  about  three  miles  in  circuit  and  rectangular  in  form,  is  defended 
on  the  south  side  by  a  wall  flanked  with  round  towers;  on  all  other 
sides  it  is  washed  by  the  sea,  which  to  the  north  forms  the  harbour. 
The  houses  are  built  of  a  white  stone,  and  surmounted  by  turrets 
constructed  for  purposes  of  ventilation ;  and  the  town  accordingly 
has  a  charming  appearance  from  the  sea.  But  a  view  of  the  interior 
disappoints  expectation ;  the  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  unpaved, 
and  few  of  the  houses  are  good.  The  public  buildings  include  a  few 
mosques,  a  sheik's  palace,  a  bazaar,  and  a  depdt  of  the  East  India 
Company,  which  has  a  resident  here.  Since  the  decline  of  Bunder- 
Abbas,  or  Gbmbroon,  Bushire  has  become  the  great  emporium  for  the 
Indian  trade.  Vessels  of  800  tons  anchor  in  a  roadstead  six  miles  £rom 
the  town.  The  exports  comprise  raw  and  manufactured  silk,  wool, 
shawls,  horses  for  the  cavalry  service  in  Indi^  dried  fruits,  rose- 
water,  Shiraz  wine,  grain,  tobacco,  pearls,  turquoises,  assafoetida,  and 
gall-nuts.  The  imports  are  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  British  cotton  goods, 
steel  ware,  spices,  porcelain,  &a,  from  India  and  China;  Mocha 
coffee,  and  bullion,  and  European  manufactures  from  Bassorah.  The 
country  near  Bushire  is  parched  and  barren,  presenting  to  view 
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nothing  but  brown  sand,  rocks,  and  gray  clay,  deroid  of  all 
vegetation. 

ABOUSIR,  a  place  in  the  S^Qrptian  Delta  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Buairifl,  in  SO"*  55'  N.  lat,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Damietta  branch 
of  the  Kile.  Like  most  of  the  sites  of  ancient  cities  in  the  Delta,  it 
has  preaerved  its  name  almost  unchanged,  and  enough  still  remains 
to  show  that  a  temple  once  existed  hero,  as  we  know  from  Herodotus, 
though  its  traces  are  insignificant  when  compared  with  those  of  San, 
Tel  Bast^  and  Heliopolis. 

ABRANTES,  a  fortified  town  of  Poriugsl,  in  the  province  of 
£siremadur%  on  a  hUl  near  the  Tagus,  74  miles  K.E.  £rom  Lisbon. 
It  has  about  5000  inhabitanta  The  eminence  on  whidi  the  town 
stands  is  covered  with  olive-plantations  and  gardens ;  and  indeed  the 
whole  country  alonff  the  Tagus  as  far  as  Lisbon  is  exceedingly  fertile. 
Abrantes  has  seven!  churches  and  convents ;  but  its  value  as  a  military 
position  constitutes  its  jhief  importance.  Abrantes  gave  the  title  of 
Duke  to  Marahal  Junot,  one  of  Bonaparte's  generals. 

ABROLHOS,  or  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  a  small  group  of  four  imiu- 
habited  idets,  situated  on  an  extensive  shoal  near  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
in  IT  58'  a  lat,  88"  42'  W.  long.  The  islets  are  low,  the  highest 
point  nsLog  to  only  about  100  feet  above  t&e  sea.  They  Bre  covered 
with  gnas  and  a  Uttle  brushwood.  In  the  breeding  season  these 
islands  are  covered  with  immense  numbers  of  birds.  Turtles  are  to 
be  found  at  times ;  and  fidi  abound.  On  the  neighbouring  banks  or 
shoals  ffreat  numbers  of  garoupas,  a  fish  resembling  cod,  are  taken. 
No  frecua  water  is  found  in  the  islands.  To  the  eastward  are  shoals 
which  extend  more  than  200  miles  into  the  Atlantic,  and  are  very 
daogerous  to  navigators,  on  which  account  they  have  received  the 
name  of  Abrolhos  ('open  the  eyes').  The  soundmgs  on  these  shoals 
are  very  irregular  in  uie  vicinity  of  the  islands.  Frequently  there  are 
onhr  4  or  5  i&homs  under  one  side  of  the  vessel,  and  from  15  to  20 
under  the  other.  In  successive  caste  of  the  lead  the  change  from 
80  to  10,  and  even  to  4  fathoms,  is  experienced.  The  current  near 
the  islands  sets  continually  to  l^e  southward,  vaiying  in  strength 
from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour. 

{Sttrvejfiiig  Voyagei  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle;  Henderson's 
MiMtontofBraeO.) 

ABrUZZO,  the  most  northern  division  of  the  continental  dominions 
of  the  King  o{  the  Two  Sicilies,  is  bounded  K.  and  W.  by  the  States 
of  the  Church,  £.  by  the  Adriatic  along  which  it  extends  between 
the  Tiigno  and  the  Tronto,  and  S.  by  Uie  provinces  of  Capitanata, 
Sannio,  and  Terrardi-Lavoro.  It  is  divided  into  three  provinces, — 
Abnuao  Citra,  or  Abruzzo  the  Nearer ;  Abruzzo  Ultra,  or  Abruzzo 
the  Farther,  I  and  II ;  thus  distinguished  from  their  relative  position 
with  regard  to  Naples. 

The  areas,  subdivisions,  and  population  of  the  three  provinces  are 
aa  follow : — 


ProviQoea. 

Area  in 
sq.m. 

Com. 
manes. 

Pop.  in  1845. 

'     Abnino  Citra    .... 

AbnuBOintral 

Ahnizao  Ultra  II.       . 

1243 
1287 
2410 

121 

72 

110 

801,746 
216,486 
807,708 

Total 

4890 

803 

825,940 

The  origin  of  the  name  Abruzzo  is  uncertain.  Some  derive  it  from 
the  Frsetotii,  a  nation  that  formerly  dwelt  near  the  coast  The  oldest 
form  in  whidi  the  word  appears  is  Bmzio,  the  initial  a  of  the  modem 
name  being  no  efficient  purt  of  it. 

The  provinces  of  the  Abruzzi  present  to  the  Adriatic  a^  coast  about 
80  miles  in  length,  with  hardly  an  indention  or  projection  that 
deeervea  notioei,  except  the  point  called  Pennay  axul  not  a  single 
harbour  for  moderate-sized  vemels.  The  northern  boundary,  between 
the  States  of  the  Chuzch  and  the  Abruzzi^  commences  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tronto.  Bunning  irregularly  westward,  and  then  south,  it 
strikes  the  river  Yeliuo  ^ear  Rieti;  from  this  point  its  general 
direction,  idiich  is  south-east^  follows  a  high  mountain-range,  which, 
however,  must  not  be  considered  as  the  dividing  line  of  the  waters 
that  Ml  into  the  Acbiatic  and  the  opposite  or  Tuscan  sea.  The 
soothflm  boundary  of  the  Abruzzi  commences  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Trigno,  on  the  Adriatio  coast,  and  after  a  short  deviation  from  the 
course  of  this  stream,  follows  it  upwards  for  some  distance.  It  then 
runs  izr^gulariy  westward  and  northward,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
oouise  of  the  Sangro,  and  keeping  along  the  summit  of  the  lugh 
oentral  ridge  that  divides  the  waters  of  this  river  from  those  of  tLe 
Voltanio,  it  then  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  which  river  it 
crooaea  above  Sors^  where  we  may  consider  it  as  uniting  with  the  line 
just  deeeribed  running  south-east  from  RietL 

The  soxikoe,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  of  level  land 
along  the  coasts  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  the  Apennines  and 
their  oflkhoots.  The  main  ridge,  which  enters  the  Abruzzo  from  the 
north  on  the  confines  of  Fermo  and  Spoleto,  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  Adriatio  and  the  Tuscan  sea ;  it  runs  first  nearly  due  S. 
to  the  neic^&bourhood  of  Monte-Beale,  from  the  high  grounds  near 
which  the  head  stream  of  the  Tronto  may  be  seen  running  north- 


wards, the  Yomano  and  the  Tordino  eastwards,  and  the  Atemo 
south-eastwards  through  the  valley  of  Aquila  :  all  these  are  tributaries 
of  the  Adriatic.  On  the  west  flow  respectively  S.E.  and  N.W.  two 
streams,  that  by  their  junction  form  the  Velino,  which  runs  west- 
wards to  join  the  Salto  on  the  western  boundary,  and  carries  their 
united  waters  to  the  Tiber.  To  the  south  of  Monte-Reale  a  mountain- 
ridge  runs  south-eastwards  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Atemo,  con- 
taining Monte-Como,  the  highest  point  in  the  Apennines,  sometimes 
called  n  Gran  Sasso  d'.  Italia—'  the  great  rock  of  Italy,'  rumg  to  the 
height  of  9521  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  From  the  spring-head  above- 
mentioned  the  main  chain  turns  nearly  S.W.,  winding  round  the 
head  of  the  valley  of  Aquila,  and  then  runs  S.S.E.  between  the  Salto 
and  the  Atemo,  and  to  the  east  of  the  lake  Celano.  This  part  of  tiie 
chain  contains  Honte  Velino  (8397  feet),  the  highest  summit  in  the 
main  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  To  the  south-east  of  the  lake  Celano 
another  offshoot  with  numerous  ramifications  runs  eastwards,  filling 
up  the  space  between  the  Pescara  and  the  Sangro ;  its  highest  summit 
Monte  Majella,  an  extinct  volcano  north-east  of  Sulmona,  rising  to  the 
height  of  8500  feet  After  sending  forth  this  offshoot  the  main  ridge 
curves  round  the  south  shore  of  uie  lake  Celano,  and  then  resumea 
the  S.S.E.  direction,  separating  the  basins  of  the  Garigliano  and  the 
Voltiimo,  from  the  basin  of  the  Sangro,  along  the  right  bank  of 
which,  and  between  it  and  the  Trigno,  it  sends  out  another  ridge 
terminating  in  Point  Penna,  the  only  projection  on  this  coast 

The  mountains  of  Abruzzo,  spreading  over  a  vast  extent  of  country 
50  or  60  nules  in  breadth,  inclose  many  fertile  and  delightful  valleys, 
the  residence  of  a  numerous  population.  The  snow  rests  on  uie 
highlands  from  October  to  April,  and  on  the  summits  much  longer. 
Monte  Como  is  often^  covered  with  snow  all  the  year;  vegetation 
ceases  600  feet  below  its  summit  The  mountain-slopes  are  covered 
with  fine  forests  of  oak  and  fir ;  or  with  pastures,  whither  numerous 
flocks  and  herds  migrate  from  the  plains  of  Puglia  on  the  approach 
of  summer.  Hany  rare  and  medicinal  plants  are  found  m  these 
mountains. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  highlands  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  rearing 
and  tending  of  sheep.  The  shepherds  are  generally  accompanied  by 
their  wives  and  children  in  their  yearly  migrations  to  and  from  the 
mountains,  and  by  their  large  white  dogs,  which  are  veiy  fierce  to 
strangers.  The  sheep's  milk  is  used  to  make  cheese,  the  wool  is  aa 
important  article  of  trade,  and  the  skins  are  exported  in  great  quanti- 
ties to  the  Levant  The  shepherds  also  are  clothed  in  them,  and 
wear  sandals  of  untanned  leather,  fastened  with  small  cords  round 
the  leg :  they  are  a  quiet,  frugal,  and  honest  race. 

The  valleys  and  lowlands  are  very  fertile ;  subject,  however,  in  the 
spring  to  the  inundations  of  the  rivers,  which  are  suffered  to  sweep 
uncontrolled  over  the  surface,  there  being  no  embankments,  nor  any 
provision  for  irrigation,  so  that  vegetation  almost  entirely  disappears 
m  the  more  open  plains  in  summer,  during  which  season  most  of  the 
rivers  are  dry.  m  some  parts  of  the  Abruzzi  the  ^stem  of  terrace- 
husbandry,  which  has  converted  the  arid  hiUs  of  Tuscany  into  pro- 
ductive gardens,  has  been  partially  adopted.  Improvements  in 
agriculture,  however,  and  especially  in  the  method  of  manuring  the 
land,  are  Uttie  known.  Numerous  herds  of  swine  are  fed  in  the 
extensive  oak  forests  that  cover  the  mountain-sides ;  and  the  hams  * 
and  sausages  of  Abruzzo  are  in  great  request  Lamb  and  mutton  are 
also  of  excellent  quality.  A  scarcity  of  fuel,  consequent  upon  the 
diminution  of  the  forests,  and  the  want  of  roads  to  convey  it  from 
spots  where  it  is  abundant,  is  felt  in  many  places.  The  mountain 
fastnesses  are  inhabited  by  bears,  wolves,  and  wild  boars.  The  chief 
agricultural  products  are  wheat,  oil^  almonds,  wine,  tobacco,  saf&oh, 
liquorice,  silx,  and  fruits;  some  rice  is  grown  in  the  well-watered 
lands  along  the  coast    The  chief  manufiiGtures  are  silks  and  woollens. 

The  natives  of  Abruzzo  are  generally  tall,  robust,  and  healthy; 
th^  are  intelligent,  industrious,  and  brave,  and  furnish  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  Neapolitan  service.  Their  cabins,  however,  are  often 
miserable,  smoky,  and  filthy;  the  pig  and  the  donkey  share  them 
with  the  frjnily.  The  chief  article  of  food  consists  of  maize  flour 
boiled  in  water  or  milk;  wheaten  bread  is  a  luxury;  wine,  however, 
is  the  common  beverage.  The  women  work  in  the  fields  as  hard  as 
the  men.  Thousands  of  peasants  periodically  leave  their  mountains 
to  go  and  work  in  the  vast  fiums  of  the  Roman  lowlands ;  and  many 
of  the  Abruzzi  shepherds  may  be  seen  in  December  perambulating 
the  streets  of  Naples  and  of  Rome,  playing  their  bagpipes  from^  house 
to  house  in  honour  of  the  Christmas  festivities.  The  natives  of 
Abruzzo  speak  better  Italian  than  those  of  the  other  provinces  of  the 
kingdom ;  ti^eir  language,  especially  at  Aquila,  and  round  the  lake  of 
Celano,  resembles  that  of  their  neighbours  of  the  Roman  Statea 

Abruzzo  is  a  very  important  division  of  the  Neapolitan  States,  of 
which  it  constitutes  the  chief  defence  on  the  land  side.  During  the 
numerous  invasions  and  civil  wars  of  that  kingdom,  it  has  been  often 
the  scene  of  protracted  contests.  It  was  at  Tagliacozzo  that  the 
unfortunate  Corradino  was  defeated  by  Charles  of  Aj^jou.  It  was 
likewise  in  the  Abruzzi  that  Alfonso  of  Aragon  recruited  his  party 
and  maintained  himself  for  years,  until  at  last  he  was  enabled  to  drive 
away  Ren^,  the  last  of  the  Anjou  kings,  from  the  throne  of  Naples. 
The  possession  of  the  Abruzzi  has  always  tended  materially  to  decide 
the  Bite  of  Naples.  In  1799  the  mountaineers  strenuously  opposed 
the  French  troops,  and  assisted  in  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom. 
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Albanian  tkQd  Greek  colonies  are  found  scattered  about  the  Abruzsd, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  eastern  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
They  occupy  whole  vUlages  with  the  districts  around  them,  and  form 
so  many  distinct  popula&ns  in  the  midst  of  the  indigenous  inhabi- 
tants, preserving  the  manners,  the  language,  and  partially  the  dress, 
of  their  ancestors.  These  colonies  date  m>m  different  periods :  the 
Albanian  or  Epiiote  emigration  took  place  in  the  15  th  century,  in  the 
time  of  Sconderbeg  and  his  son  John  Castriot  The  town  of  Ururi, 
on  the  borders  of  the  nearer  Abruzzo  and  Puglia,  is  an  Albanian 
colony.  The  Greek  emigrants  from  the  Morea  came  away  when  that 
peninsula  was  lost  to  the  Venetians  in  the  last  century;  the  town  of 
Villa  Badessa,  in  the  farther  Abruzzo,  was  peopled  by  them. 

Three  roads  lead  into  the  Abruzzi  from  Ihe  Roman  States,  one  from 
Ascoli  to  Teramo,  and  thence  to  Penna  and  Sulmona,  where  it  joins 
the  high-road  to  Naples.  Tlie  second  is  a  mountain-road,  leading 
from  Rieti  to  Civita-Ihicale,  and  by  the  pass  of  Antrodoco  to  Aquila. 
The  third,  also  a  moimtain-road,  leads  direct  from  Rome  by  Tivoli 
and  Vicovaro  to  TagUacozzo,  and  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Celano. 
The  only  carriage-road  from  Naples  to  Abruzzo  leads  by  Venafix)  to 
Isemia,  m  the  province  of  Molise,  thence  over  the  central  Apennines 
to  Castel-di-Sangro,  which  is  the  first  town  in  Abruzzo,  and  further 
over  a  high  wild  mountainous  region  to  Sulmona  and  Popoli  on  the 
Pescara,  where  the  road  divides,  one  branch  to  the  left  leading  to 
Aquila,  and  the  other  to  Chieti 

The  province  of  Abruzzo  dtra  extends .  from  the  Trigno  to  the 
Pescara.  The  central  part  comprises  the  basin  of  the  Sangro,  lying 
between  two  high  ofishoots  of  the  Apennines  which  slope  down 
gradually  to  the  Adriatic.  The  soil,  owing  to  the  sandy  deposits  of 
the  rivers,  all  of  which  are  tributaries  of  the  Adriatic,  to  the  great 
heat  in  summer  when  rain  rarely  falls,  and  to  the  absence  of  a  s^^m 
of  irrigation,  is  not  nearly  so  productive  as  it  might  be ;  yet  wheat, 
maize,  flax,  tobacco,  delicious  fruits,  liquorice,  wine,  oil  of  superior 
quality,  and  silk,  are  produced  in  such  quantity  as  to  afford  a  surplus 
for  exportation.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  firewood  and  timber  in  this 
provioce.  The  only  inland  navigation  is  by  ^e  Pescara,  which  for  a 
few  miles  is  practicable  for  boats.  In  xLq  uplands,  the  principal 
occupation  is  shepherding ;  along  the  coast,  fishing. 

Abruzzo  Citra  comprises  the  territories  occupied  in  ancient  times 
by  the  Frentani,  the  Marrucini,  and  part  of  Samnium.  It  is  divided 
into  three  cantons,  named  from  its  three  principal  towns — Chieti, 
Lanciano,  and  II  Vasto. 

Chietit  the  capital,  which  gives  title  to  an  archbishop,  is  chanmngly 
situated  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pescara^  and  about  10 
miles  from  its  mouth:  population,  15,000.  This  is  the  best  built 
town  in  all  the  Abruzzo.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  wealth,  and 
has  manufactures  of  silks  and  woollens,  a  superior  court,  seven 
churches,  a  lyceum,  a  theatre,  and  several  literary  societies.  Two 
lai^ge  fairs  are  held ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  com, 
olive  oil,  and  raw  silL  The  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
TeaiCj  the  metropolis  of  the  Marrucini,  from  which  the  Theatine  order 
of  monks,  founded  by  Pope  Paul  IV.,  when  archbishop  of  Chieti  in 
1524,  derive  their  name. 

LandaTUjf  13  miles  S.E.  from  Chieti,  on  the  little  river  Feltrino,  also 
gives  title  to  an  archbishop.  The  town,  which  has  two  suburbs,  a 
cathedral,  and  several  parish  churches,  has  considerable  trade  in  the 
produce  of  the  country  :  population  18,000. 

n  Vcuto,  situated  on  a  hill  within  a  mile  of  the  Adriatic  to  the 
south  of  Point  Penna,  and  80  miles  S.K  from  Chieti,  is  a  healthy  and 
agreeable  place,  with  9000  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls 
pierced  by  four  gates  opening  upon  the  four  principal  streets,  which 
intei-sect  in  a  large  square  adorned  with  a  handsome  fountain.  The 
principal  buildings  are  a  palace,  and  two  collegiate  churches,  one  of 
which  stands  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Ceres;  there  are  also  several 
convents,  two  hospitals,  and  some  other  charitable  institutiona 
Pottery  is  manufactured.  The  neighbourhood  produces  excellent 
wine,  oil,  and  fruits.  II  Vasto  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
ffisUmiumy  a  town  of  the  Frentani,  which  was  a  place  of  some  import- 
ance under  the  Romans,  and  wan  afterwards  repeatedly  ravaged  by 
Goths,  Lombards,  and  Saracens. 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  smaller  towns  the  following  are 
mentioned : — Atetaa,  en  a  hill,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Sangio,  11 
miles  W.  from  II  Vnsto,  has  a  handsome  collegiate  church,  four 
parish  churches,  an  hospital,  and  6000  inhabitants.  Casoli,  on  a  hill 
above  the  left  bank  of  the  Rosino,  a^eeder  of  the  Sangro,  17  miles  S. 
from  Chieti,  has  5580  inhabitants.  6^m,  a  market-town  9  miles  S.W. 
from  U  Vasto,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  little  river  Sinello  :  popula- 
tion, 8400.  Ortond,  situated  on  the  coast  north  of  Lanciano,  in  a  rich 
wine-oountxT,  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  a  cathedral  and  several 
other  churcnea,  and  6000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  htxulII  port,  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  wine.  Peacam,  a  fortified  town  of  2400 
inhabitants,  on  the  right  bank  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pescara^  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Atemum.  Tocco,  on  the  slope  and  at  the 
foot  of  a  hiU  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Pescara,  17  miles  S.W.  from 
Chieti,  has  3800  inhabitants. 

Abruzzo  Ultra  L  extends  from  the  Pescara  to  the  Tronto,  which  for 
a  short'distance  forms  the  boundary  on  the  side  of  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  frY)m  the  Adriatic  to  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines, 
and  the  great  ofibhoot  containing  Monte  Como.    The  province  is 


traversed  by  second&xy  ridges  of  the  Apennines,  and  drained  by 
several  rivers  which,  though  they  overflow  their  banks  in  spring,  are 
almost  dry  in  summer;  the  principal  of  them  are  the  Salino,  the 
Vomano,  ike  Tordino,  and  the  Salinello,  all  flowing  directly  into  the 
Adriatic.  Rain  however  is  more  frequent  than  in  the  southern 
province ;  and  the  soil  in  the  valleys  is  more  fertile,  but  its  culture  is 
ill  understood,  and  a  great  breadth  of  good  land  is  left  to  weeds, 
briars,  thorns,  and  ferns,  which  soon  occupy  the  neglected  lands  in 
this  climate.  Nevertheless  com  is  grown  in  such  quantity  as  to  leave 
a  surplus  for  export ;  flax,  tobacco,  and  the  vine  succeed  well  Wine 
is  a  leading  object  of  commerce.  The  inhabitants  are  greatly  attached 
to  a  pastoral  life,  and  tending  their  flocks  and  herds  is  tiieir  chief 
occupation.  The  fisheries  are  plied  to  some  extent  along  the  coast. 
Game  and  poultry  are  very  abimdant.  Lime,  plasterH)f-Paris,  and 
marble,  are  the  diief  minerals.  The  exports  consist  of  live  stock, 
wine,  wool,  skins,  cheese,  com,  and  fine  oak  and  pine  timber,  which 
abounds  on  the  Idgh  mountains.  The  province  is  divided  into  two 
districts,  named  from  their  chief  towns,  Teramo  and  Civit2i-di-Penn& 
Teratnc,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  on  high  ground, 
between  the  Tordino  and  the  Vezzola,  about  12  miles  from  the 
Adriatic,  and  has  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  about  three  miles  in 
circuit,  slightly  fortified,  and  contains  severid  wide  well-paved  streets, 
a  handsome  cathedral,  sevrauL  convents,  an  orphan  asylum,  two  ho»> 
pitals,  a  royal  college,  an  ecclesiastical  school,  and  a  foundling 
hospital  Tnere  is  little  or  no  manufacturing  industry;  but  the 
environs  aro  exceedingly  fertile  in  com,  wine,  and  oil.  Teramo  is 
the  seat  of  a  high  court  of  justice  for  the  province ;  it  gives  title  to  a 
bishop,  who  is  a  suflhigan  of  the  Holy  See.  It  stands  on  or  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Interamna,  a  town  of  the  Praetutii,  of  which  the 
modem  name  is  a  corruption,  and  of  which  thero  aro  still  some 
remains. 

Civitdrdi-Peime,  22  miles  S.E.  from  Teramo,  and  11  miles  N.W. 
from  Chieti,  though  an  ill-built  town,  contains  some  good  public 
buildings,  among  which  the  cathedral  and  the  diocesan  seminary  are 
the  principal  It  has  also  five  churohes,  several  convents,  an  hospital, 
a  theatre,  and  9000  inhabitants.  It  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of 
Pinna,  a  town  of  the  Vestini,  which  was  destroyed  by  Sylla.  Civii^- 
di-Penne,  united  with  Atri,  gives  title  to  a  bishop. 

Among  the  other  towns,  the  most  important  are  the  following : — 
Atri,  an  episcopal  city,  18  miles  S.E.  from  Teramo,  on  a  hiU  between 
the  Vomano  and  tiie  Piomba,  at  a  distance  of  4  miles  from  the 
Adriatic,  has  6600  inhabitants,  a  cathedral,  several  convents,  on 
ecclesiastical  school,  and  two  hospitals.  It  occupies  the  site  of  tho 
ancient  Adria  or  Hadria,  a  city  of  Picenum,  said  to  have  been  of 
Etruscan  origin,  which  became  a  Roman  colony,  B.C.  282,  and  was  re- 
founded  1^  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  whose  family  originally  came 
thence.  The  cirouit  of  the  ancient  walls  may  still  be  traced ;  mosaic 
pavements,  and  some  remains  of  buildings,  aro  also  preserved.  CampU, 
an  episcopal  town,  5  miles  N.  of  Teramo,  has  a  handsome  cathedral, 
three  collegiate  churches,  an  abbey,  and  6000  inhabitants.  Civita- 
San-AngdOy  24  miles  S.E.  of  Teramo,  on  a  hOl  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Piomba,  and  about  8  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  has  a  collegiate 
church,  four  convents,  an  hospital,  and  about  6000  inhabitants,  who 
trade  in  com,  oil,  wine,  and  cattle.  CiviteUordi-TroniOf  9  miles  N. 
from  Teramo,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Salinello,  although  a  small 
place  of  only  2500  inhabitants,  deserves  mention  for  its  position  on  a 
high  rook  crowned  by  a  strong  castle.  It  has  a  collegiate  church  and 
an  hospital.  OtuUanovOj  a  small  place  on- a  hill,  close  to  the  shore  of 
the  A(&iatic,  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Teramo,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Tordino  and  the  Salinello,  is  important  for  its  custom-house :  popula- 
tion 2000.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  CkiLrirum  Novum. 
Lordo,  on  the  slope,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  4  miles  S.R  of  Civitk- 
di-Penne,  has  eight  churches,  a  Benedictine  monastery,  dye-works,  a 
paper-mill,  three  convents,  and  4600  inhabitants.  Piandla,  midway 
between  C^vit^di-Penne  and  Chieti,  has  three  churohes,  (one  of  whicn 
was  formerly  a  cathedral,)  an  hospital,  and  4800  inhabitants. 

Abruao  Ultra  TI.  comprises  the  highest  part  of  the  Apennine 
mountains,  screening  the  vaUey  of  the  Atemo  on  the  east  and  west, 
with  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Tronto,  the  Velino,  the  Salto,  the  Liris, 
and  the  Sangro.  It  contains  Mounts  Velino  and  Como,  the  highest 
points  in  Italy,  the  summits  of  which  are  capped  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  with  snow.  The  principal  river  is  the  Atemo,  the 
ancient  Atem/ua,  which  fiows  S.  through  the  longitudinal  valley  of 
Aquila,  on  leaving  which  it  turns  N.E.,  and  leaves  this  province  near 
Tocco,  whence  to  its  mouth  in  the  Adriatic  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
Pescara. 

In  tho  south  of  the  province,  is  the  remarkable  lake  CSsIono,  the 
ancient  Fucinus,  15  miles  long,  and  6  mOes  broad,  whidi  receives 
several  small  rivers,  but  has  no  natural  outlet  It  is  subject  to  sudden 
inundations,  which  are  sometimes  disastrous,  and  the  cause  of  which 
is  not  clearly  ascertained.  The  Roman  Emperor,  Claudius,  to  prevent 
the  damage  caused  by  its  overflows,  made  a  canal  8  miles  long, 
partly  by  tunnelling  and  partly  by  cutting  down  a  mountain  of  solid 
rock  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  After  traversing  the  mountain,  the 
canal  was  carried  across  the  Campi  Palentini  to  the  Liris  at  Oapis- 
trello.  This  emissary  was  for  many  centuries  blocked  up,  and  the 
lands  adjacent  to  the  lake  exposed  to  the  ravages  caused  i>y  it& 
inundations ;  some  years  ago,  however,  a  company  was  formed  to  cleat 
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out  tho  old  canal,  but  we  bAYe  been  unable  to  asoertain  whether  the 
work  has  bean  conqdeted 

The  mountainouB  nature  of  the  soil  m  thifl  province  renders  it  unfit 
for  agricultural  operations ;  in  the  vaUeys,  howeyer,  com  enough  for 
the  home  supply  is  raised.  The  chief  products  are  lye,  maizci  flaz,^ 
hemi>,  saffron  of  superior  quality,  figs,  and  almonds.  The  oUtc  ^wb 
only  in  sheltered  places.  The  mountains  abound  with  good  tunber 
and  with  pasture,  on  which  vsst  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  fed 
in  summer.  The  cheese  made  in  the  yalley  of  Aquila  is  preierred  to 
Ftomesan.  Large  numbers  of  poultry  are  reared,  and  form  an  im- 
portant article  of  export  The  roads  are  neglected,  and  there  is  but 
tittle  trade  or  commerce.  The  dUmate  is  cold  on  the  mountains, 
temperate  in  the  TsJleys,  and  ererywhere  pure  and  healthy.  Abruzzo 
Ultn  L  and  U.  comprise  the  territories  of  the  ancient  Marsi  and 
PeUgm,  with  a  laige  portion  of  the  Sabine  territory,  and  the  southern 
part  of  Pioenum.  It  is  divided  into  four  districts,  named  from  its 
chief  towns — AquiIa^  Civit^Ducale^  Aveszano,  and  Sulmona. 

AquiUt,  the  ci^ital  of  the  province,  an  episcopal  town,  is  situated 
onahiU  i^ve  the  left  bank  of  the  Atemo,  110  miles  K.W.  from  Naples, 
27  miles  S.W.  from  Teramo :  population,  14,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
high  civil  and  criminal  court,  and  of  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  whole 
ptrovinoc^  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  built  and  most  commerdal 
towns  in  the  kingdom.  The  chief  building  is  the  cathedral ;  there  are 
also  several  other  churches  and  convents,  a  high  school,  an  ecclesias- 
ticsl  college,  an  hospital,  and  a  theatre^  The  chief  industrial  products 
are  paper,  linen,  and  wax ;  the  town  has  alarge  trade  in  saffiron ;  four 
fikirs  are  held  in  the  year.  Aquila  was  foimded  by  the  Emperor 
fVaderic  IL,  who  removed  hither  the  inhabitants  of  Amitemum,  a  very 
ancient  town  of  the  Sabines  (or,  according  to  Ptolemaius,  of  the 
Vestini),  and  the  birthplace  of  Sallustius,  the  historian.  It  was  origi- 
nally strongly  fortified  ;  but  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  city  after  the 
earthquakes  of  1703  and  1706,  only  one  fort  of  the  former  defences 
was  preserved.  Amitemum  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  in  the  valley  of 
the  Atemus,  5  miles  N.  from  Aquila ;  there  are  still  the  remains  of 
an  an^hitheatre  on  the  site,  on  which  numerous  inscriptions  and  a 
fragment  of  an  andent  calendar  have  been  found.  On  the  hill  above 
Amitemnm  are  remains  of  old  polygonal  walls. 

AvoKBU),  in  a  plain  on  the  norfn-westem  shore  of  the  lake  Celano, 
22  miles  S.  from  Aquila,  is  a  walled  town  contalniog  ten  diurches,  one 
of  which  is  collegiate,  and  a  handsome  public  square,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  a  fine  palace  of  the  Colonna  finnuly :  population,  6000. 

CivUh'Ducakf  24  miles  N. W.  from  Aquila,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Velino,  g^ves  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  a  handsome  cathedral,  an  eccle- 
aiastical  college,  and  8381  inhabitants.  It  was  founded  l^  Robert, 
King  of  Sicily  and  Duke  of  Calabria. 

SukMfna.    [Suluova.] 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  other  towns,  the  following  are 
mentioned : — AtMirioe,  on  a  hill  near  the  source  of  the  Tronto,  21 
miles  K.  from  Aquila,  contains  five  churches,  a  school  of  belles  lettres, 
and  4000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen  stufik  Antrodoco, 
fdtuatad  on  a  plateau  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Velino,  8  miles  alx>ve  Oivit&-Ducale :  population, 
2600.  Cfcutd-di-Sangro,  in  tiie  south  of  the  province,  on  the  road  from 
Naples  to  Chieti,  has  carpet  factories,  and  2500  inhabitants.  Cdamo, 
8  miles  K.  of  the  lake  Celano,  has  a  collegiate  church,  a  paper 
factory^  and  8300  inhabitanta  StavJkmetrio,  11  miles  S.R  from 
Aqml%  in  a  territory  yielding  great  quantities  of  almonds  andsafl^n, 
has  three  dLurbhes,  and  a  popuh^on  of  2100  inhabitants.  Jntrodacquctf 
on  a  rock  between  two  streams,  4  miles  S.  from  Sulmona:  popu- 
lation, 4000.  LeonessOf  near  the  northern  boundary,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Como,  a  feeder  of  the  Kera,  has  four  parish  churches,  one 
collegiate  church,  seven  convents,  and  6500  inhabitants.  MorUereaU, 
13  miles  N.K.W.  from  Aquila,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  main  ridge 
of  the  Apennines,  and  near  a  feeder  of  the  Velino :  population,- 5000. 
Paganico,  5  miles  E.  from  Aquila :  population,  2000.  Pescinct,  the 
residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Marsi,  and  the  birth-place  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  near  the  eastern  shore  of  lake  Celano,  has  a  handsome  cathe- 
dral, a  parish  church,  two  convents,  an  ecdesiaBtical  school,  an  hospital, 
and  a  house  for  foundlicgs :  population,  3500.  It  stands  near  the 
site  of  Marrubiumf  the  chief  town  of  the  Karsl  PescthCostamo,  on  a 
hill,  18  miles  &E.  from  Sulmona :  population,  2500.  PmdU^  at  the 
foot  of  a  his^  mountain,  5  miles  N.W.  from  Aquila^  has  three 
diurches,  and  3500  inhabitants.  PopoU,  N.  of  Sulmona,  on  the  right 
bazik  of  the  Pescara,  has  two  handsome  churches,  three  convents,  and 
3800  inhabitants.  Between  Popoli  and  Pentima,  a  small  place  S.  of 
ity  stood  Oarfinium,  the  chief  town  of  the  Peligni  Tag&acozzo,  19 
xmles  8wW.  from  Aqiula,  at  the  foot  of  a  hiU,  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  little  river  Ismele,  gives  title  to  a  duke,  and  has  a  du^  palace,  a 
custom-house  for  superintending  the  trade  in  salt^  a  very  lai;ge  market- 
place, four  parish  churches,  four  religious  houses,  two  hospitals,  and 
3600  inhabitants.  Near  this  town,  in  1268,  Charles  of  Anjou  defeated 
Conradioo,  son  of  Conrad  IV.,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Hohenstaufien 
sway  in  Italy.  The  little  viUflge  of  Alba,  8  miles  N.  of  the  lake 
Celano,  ought  to  be  mentioned  as  occupying  the  crown  of  a  hill  on 
which  was  situated  AUfa  F'ucinennSf  a  town  of  the  iEqui,  and  a  Roman 
colony  fi:t>m  B.a  302.  Of  this  very  ancient  town  there  remain  the 
wtSk  of  Cyclopean  or  polygonal  masonry,  three  miles  in  circuit,  and 
|nwiim^j»^  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  ancient  fortification 


remaining  in  Italy ;  also  traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  a  theatre,  and 
several  temples,  one  of  which,  inmost  unaltered,  ia  now  a  church. 
Many  inscriptions  and  architectural  ornaments  have  been  removed  from 
this  place  to  Avezzano  and  Tagliacozzo.    [See  Iialt  in  SuPFLXMBiiT.] 

ABURY.    [AvEBURT.] 

ABTDOS,  an  ancient  city  of  Upper  Elgypt^  the  remains  of  which 
are  found  near  two  villages.  El  Enerb^  and  Harabat,  about  7 
miles  from  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  26'  10'  N.  lat,  82'  8'  E.  long. 
The  chief  buildings  whidi  still  remains,  is  nearly  covered  with  sand, 
but  the  interior  is  in  good  |>reservation.  Contrary  to  what  we  observe 
generally  in  Egyptian  buildings,  this  edifice  is  constructed  of  both 
limestone  and  sandstone.  In  the  interior  it  is  said  that  constructed 
arches  are  found,  similar  to  those  of  brick  which  Belzoni  describes  at 
Thebes.^  The  numerous  apartments  in  this  building,  and  the  style  of 
decoration,  show  that  Abydos  was  once  a  place  of  importance,  and 
possibly  a  royal  residence.  When  Strabo  was  in  Egypt  (about  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era)  Abvdoe  was  a  mere  village,  but 
he  learned  that  the  great  buUding  was  called  a  Memnoneion,  or  palace 
of  Memnon,  and  that  tradition  assigned  to  Abydos  a  rank  in  ancient 
tunes  next  to  Thebes.  "There  is,"  says  the  geo^pher,  "a canal 
leading  to  the  place  from  the  river,"  bu^  beeidee  this  communication 
with  the  main  stream,  Abydos  had  the  advantage  of  standing  on  the 
great  canal  which  runs  northwards,  and  is  best  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Bahr  Toussuf,  thou|^  the  natne  commences  much  fSourther  north, 
at  a  place  called  Tarut-es-Sheriff.  The  other  edifice,  of  which  remains 
still  exist)  was  a  temple  of  Osiris,  built  or  completed  by  Bamsea  the 
Great  On  an  interior  wall  of  this  building,  Mr.  W.  Bankes  discovered 
in  1818  a  tablet  containing  a  list  of  the  early  kings  of  Egypl^  which  is 
now  generally  called  the  Tablet  of  Abydos.  This  tablet,  which  is  now 
in  the  BritiBh  Museum,  consists  of  three  compartments  lying  horizon- 
tally one  above  another,  and  each  compartment  has  been  divided  into 
tweQtv-six  rectangles.  No  one  compartment  is  perfectly  entire,  but 
enough  remains  of  the  lowest  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  original 
dimensions  of  the  whole  tablet,  and  the  number  of  compartments. 
Each  of  these  rectangles  contains  an  elUptical  ring,  or  cartouche  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  containing  those  various  fi^iree  which  are  now 
generally  admitted  to  indicate  tHe  names  or  titles  of  sovereigns.  The 
lowest  of  the  three  compartments  contains  in  the  nineteen  rectangles 
which  are  complete  the  title  and  name  of  Eamses  the  Great ;  the  same 
prenomen  or  title,  and  name,  having  each  probablv  been  repeated 
thirteen  times  in  the  whole  twenty-six  rectangles ;  of  which  seven,  as 
we  have  just  stated,  are  erased.  Deducting  tbase  twenty-six,  we  luive 
remaining  in  the  other  two  compartments  fifty-two  rectangles :  the 
fifty-first  and  fiftynsecond  contain  the  title  and  name  of  a  TlamHe?s  who 
may  be  a  predecessor  of  Bamses  the  Great.  The  cartouches  preceding 
these  are  probably  the  titles  of  kings ;  for  example,  the  forty-seventh 
ia  the  same  as  that  on  the  great  colossal  statue  at  Thebes,  and  on  the 
entire  colossal  statue  in  the  British  Museum,  which  ib  AmenophiB  IL 
(in  Manethon's  Catalogue),  or  the  Greek  Memnon.  Whether  the 
forty-six  cartouches  that  precede  this  of  Memnon  belong  to  kinga^  his 
lineal  predecessors,  we  cannot  undertake  to  assert  or  deny. 

Abydos  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  T^u,  the  capital  of  the 
Thinite  Nome,  and  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  Egypt  under 
the  native  kings.  It  was  believed  to  be  the  buiying-place  of  Osiris, 
and  that  here  the  first  mortal  monarch,  Menes,  was  bom.  Plutarch  men- 
tions that  distinguished  Egyptians  frequently  selected  Abydos  aa 
their  place  of  bimal,  in  order  that  their  remains  might  rest  near  thooe 
of  Osiris.    The  modem  name  is  ArabcU-d-Matfoon,  in  Coptic  BboL 

(KenrioVs  Ancient  Egypt,  vol  i. ;  Wilkinson's  Topography  of  Thebet,) 

ABT'DOS,  an  ancient  Greek  town  in  Mysia,  on  the  Adatic  shore  of 
the  Hellespont,  now  the  Dardanelles,  and  nearly  opposite  Sestos  on 
the  European  shore.  It  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Milesians ;  but  the  date  of  its  foundation,  like  that  of  many  other 
Greek  towns,  is  not  accurately  known.  Abydos  was  burnt  by  Darius 
the  Persian,  after  his  Scvthian  expedition,  but  soon  recoverod ;  and 
somewhat  later  (B.a  480)  the  people  of  Abydos  witnessed  the  immense 
army  of  Xerxes  cross  the  strait  on  a  bridge  of  boats.  This  bridge  did 
not  extend  from  Abydos  to  Sestos,  which  was  a  distance  of  more  than 
three  English  miles,  but  it  was  formed  at  a  narrower  part)  where  the 
distance  \b  somewhat  less  than  one  mile.  It  commenced  on  the  Asiatic 
side,  a  little  higher  up  the  stream  than  Abydos ;  its  termination,  on 
the  opposite  coast,  was  at  the  projecting  point  opposite  to  Abydos, 
and  between  Madytus  and  Sestos.  A  description  of  the  bridge  of 
Xerxes  is  given  by  Herodotus  (vii.  36),  who  was  on  the  spot  probably 
much  less  than  half  a  century  after  tiie  event.  Abydos  has  obtained 
a  poetical  celebrity  from  the  story  of  Leander,  who  used  to  swim 
across  the  Hellespont  to  Sestos,  to  visit  his  mistress  Hero,  whose  name 
was  commemorated  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  by  a  building  called  the  tower  of  Hero.  There  is  extant  a  Greek 
poem  by  Musseus,  who  perhaps  lived  about  the  4th  century,  de- 
scriptive of  the  love  and  tragical  fate  of  Leander.  Lord  Byron  baa, 
given  a  new  interest  to  these  localities  by  his  poem  of  the  '  Bride  of' 
Abydos.'  The  modem  village  of  Aidos  or  Avido  stands  on  or  near 
the  site  of  Abydos. 

ABYSSINIA.  The  name  of  Abvssinia  became  known  in  Europe 
from  the  Portuguese  missionaries  wno  penetrated  there.  Tellez  tells 
us  that  the  name  of  the  people  is  Abcxine;  but  the  Portuguese  often 
write  the  names  of  the  coimtry  and  tho  people  respectively  in  tha 


ABTSSmi/L 


ABYSSIJOA. 


LatiiuMd  foimB  of  Abttma  and  Abcunnot,  from  wbich  our  common 
term  A  bymma  is  derived.  The  nfttive  name  of  the  comstir  is  Hahesh, 
which  word,  according  to  Ludolf,  is  Arabic,  and  signinee  a  mixed 
people,  though  the  proof  of  the  Abyasiniana  being  a  mixed  people,  aa 
well  as  of  their  having  originally  emigrated  firom  Arabia,  has  never 
yet  been  given.  The  name  of  Ityopayawan,  or  Ethiopians,  is  that 
which  is  adopted  by  the  people  when  speaking  of  themselves,  though 
we  cannot  say  how  far  it  is  still  in  general  use. 

Until  recently  the  descriptions  given  of  Abyssinia  were  in  many 
respects  oonjecturalf  and  neoessarily  so  in  the  absence  of  sufficient 
information  respecting  its  physical  configuration.  The  writings  of  the 
Portuguese  Jesuits,  who  visited  many  parts  of  the  country  between 
1540  and  1682,  and  Tellez's  '  Histoiy  of  Ethiopia,'  first  made  Europeans 
generally  acquainted  with  Abyssinia,  and  on  some  pnoints  may  still  be 
read  wiui  advantage.  The  Qerman  author  Ludolf,  in  his  '  History  of 
Ethiopia,'  gleaned  most  of  the  information  his  work  contains  from  the 
Jesuits,  but  he  had  also  the  advantage  of  personal  acquaintance  with 
an  Abyssinian  named  Qregory,  who  then  lived  in  Gfermany.  Lewis 
Poncet>  a  French  phyaician,  who  visited  Qondar  in  1699,  to  cure  the 
king  of  some  complamt,  published  an  account  of  his  journey.  Next, 
in  1770,  Bruce  visited  Abyssinia,  and  after  an  interval  of  16  years, 
publLdied  an  account,  not  always  a  correct  one,  of  his  travels.  Mr. 
Salt's  'Abyssinia,'  a  most  careful  and  excellent  work,  contributed  more 
than  any  of  the  treatises  that  preceded  it  to  the  formation  of  a  correct 
notion  respecting  the  countiy.  Owing,  however,  to  internal  wars  at 
the  time  of  his  viait>  the  authoi^s  personal  observations  were  confined 
chiefly  to  the  kingdom  of  Tigr^.  From  these  works  much  valuable 
information  respecting  the  physical  geography  of  Abyssinia,  and  the 
manners  of  its  inhabitants  was  obtained.  Many  parts  of  the  country, 
however,  still  remained  unvisited ;  but  within  tne  last  twenty  years 
Abyssinia  has  been  visited  by  many  European  travellers,  whose 
aooounts  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  great  natural 
features  of  all  this  country. 

Abyssinia  is  a  large  tract  in  Eastern  Africa.  The  greater  part  of  it 
is  drained  by  the  principal  branches  of  the  NHo.  It  lies  between 
8'  80'  and  15'  40'  K.  lat,  and  between  85**  and  42'  R  long. 

Abyssinia  is  an  elevated  table-land,  the  north-eastern  ec^  of  which 
is  dirocted  towards  the  Bed  Sea,  and  is  from  80  to  60  miles  from  its 
shores.  Those  who  navigate  that  sea  observe  an  apparently  uninter- 
rupted chain  of  high  mountains  from  the  harbour  of  MaB8<5wa  (15* 
40'  N.  lat)  to  Cape  Rackmah  (18*  40^  N.  lat)  Thegw  mountains  form 
the  descent  of  tne  table-land  to  the  flat  country  on  the  Red  Sea. 
Isolated  peaks  are  also  seen  from  Cape  Rackmah  to  the  Straits  of  Bab- 
el-Mandeb,  but  they  appear  to  belong  to  a  ridge  which  descends  on 
both  sides  to  a  low  country.  From  Uape  Racunah  the  edge  of  the 
table-land  runs  westward,  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  its  actual 
position,  as  the  countries  through  which  it  runs  are  inhabited  by  tribes 
which  are  among  the  most  inhospitable  in  Northern  Africa.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Haik  (near  11*  25'  K  lat,  40*  E.  long.)  the  edge  of 
the  table-land  runs  south  and  north.  In  these  parts,  however,  it  is 
not  so  steep  as  along  the  Red  Sea,  but  rises  with  a  gentle  acclivily  over 
a  considerable  tract  until  it  reaches  the  watershed  between  the  rivers 
that  flow  eastward  to  the  Hawdsh  and  those  that  run  westward  to  tiie 
AbiU.  From  the  Lake  Haik  it  runs  nearly  due  south  and  becomes 
steeper  as  it  proceeds  in  that  direction,  until  it  terminates  near  9*  N. 
lat,  and  about  80  miles  from  Ankdbar,  at  some  distance  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  Hawtfsh  in  the  mountains  of  Bulga.  The  wide  and 
level  valley  through  which  the  Hawtfsh  flows  may  be  considered  as 
lying  at  the  base  of  the  table-land  on  the  south.  At  the  ford  of  Melki 
&uya,  where  the  river  is  crossed  by  the  road  leading  from  Tajurrah 
to  Ankdbar,  its  level  is  about  2200  feet  above  the  sea.  As  its  course 
is  not  rapid,  it  is  probable  that  the  swamps  in  which  the  HawiCdi 
originates  are  not  more  than  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  val- 
ley of  the  HawiCsh  the  country  rises  gradually  to  a  ridge  which  may 
be  between  7000  and  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  constitutes  in  these 
parts  the  edge  of  the  table-land.  It  runs  fr^m  the  mountains  of  Bulga 
westward  to  the  sources  of  the  HawiSsL  West  of  the  sources  of  the 
Hawtfsh  there  are  tracts  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted.  In  these 
parte  the  table-land  of  Abyssinia  appears  to  be  connected  with  the 
elevated  but  unknown  region  of  urner  Africa. 

On  the  west  of  the  table-land  runs  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  from  south  to 
north.  The  country  on  its  eastern  banks  and  to  a  great  distance  from 
the  river  is  a  dead  flat,  and  only  sli^Uy  elevated  above  the  bed  of 
the  river.  As  the  river  in  these  parts  is  hardly  more  than  1200  feet, 
certainly  not  1500  foot,  above  the  sea-level,  it  is  probable  that  the 
edge  of  the  table-Und  is  a  great  distance  fr^om  the  river,  probably  near 
86*  K  long. ;  and  as  no  high  range  appears  to  ftxist  in  these  parts,  the 
conntiy  probably  rises  very  slowly,  until  it  attains  an  elevation  of 
about  7000  feet,  about  40  or  50  miles  west  of  Lake  Tzana  or  Zana. 
It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  termination  of  the  table-land  on 
the  north-west  In  this  direction,  according  to  all  accounts,  it  falls 
off  in  inclined  planes,  of  immense  extent  to  the  north-west  and  west, 
until  it  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  Shendy  (between  16* 
and  18*  N  lat). 

Phpaieal  Geography, — The  most  mountainous  part  of  the  table-land 
is  east  of  Lake  Tzana,  comprehending  the  countries  which  are  drained 
by  the  upper  Takkazzie  and  its  numerous  affluents.  It  lies  between 
11*  80'  and  1 2*  80'  N.  Ut,  and  between  88*  and  89*  80'  £.  long.    The 


mountains  of  Samen  or  Semien  are  a  continuation  of  this  mountain- 
r^on  :  they  extend  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Takkazzie  to  18*  80' 
N.  lat,  and  rise  to  a  great  elevation  above  the  common  level  of  the 
table-land.  From  the  source  of  the  river  Takkazzie  a  mountainous 
region  extends  south-east  to  the  edge  of  the  table-land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lake  Haik.  These  extensive  mountain-tracts  divide  the  table-land 
of  Abyssinia  into  two  parts,  the  north-eoMtenu  and  the  vfettem  and 
southern  region. 

1.  The  North'Eaitem  TMe-Lamd  is  also  called  the  Tattle-Land  of 
Tiffr/f  because  it  has  frequently  been  under  one  government,  whidi 
has  been  called  the  Elingdom  of  Tigr^,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its 
provinces.  This  count^  extends  from  11*  80'  to  15*  40'  N.  lat,  and 
between  89*  and  42*  E.  long.  The  edge  of  the  table-land  towards  the 
Red  Sea  is  crowned  with  a  ridge  of  huls,  which  rise  from  500  to  1000 
feet  higher  than  the  table^land  itself.  Where  the  road  leading  from 
Massdwa  to  Axum  reaches  the  table-land,  its  elevation  at  the' village 
of  Halai  is  8628  feet  above  the  sea,  but  the  hills  through  which  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  Taranta  Pass  leads  rise  from  500  to  1000  feet 
above  HalaL  From  the  base  of  the  hUls  which  crown  the  edge  of  the 
table-land,  the  coimtry  descends  gradually  to  the  west,  as  is  i£.own  by 
the  watercourses,  which  run  iu  that  direction.  In  most  parts  it  is 
strongly  undulaiing,  so  that  it  may  sometimes  be  called  hilly,  but 
here  and  there  it  is  intersected  by  small  plains.  The  beds  of  the 
rivers  are  considerablv  depressed  below  the  general  level  of  the 
country,  and  are  dry  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  This  tract 
suffers  ftY)m  want  of  water,  and  is  therefore  thinly  inhabited.  It 
supplies  pasture  for  a  great  number  of  cattle,  black  sheep,  and  fine 
goats ;  asses  and  mules  are  also  kept,  and  these  animals  constitute  the 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  as  cultivation  is  limited  to  the  base  of  the 
hUls,  on  which  the  villages  are  generally  built  Hardly  anything 
except  barley  ia  raised.  Near  the  range  of  hills  the  country  is  partially 
oveigrown  with  laige  trees  {Juniperus  Virginiana) ;  but  at  some 
distance  from  it  no  trees  are  seen,  and  the  higher  country  is  only 
interspersed  with  isolated  clumps  of  acacia.  .  The  depressions*  of  the 
watercourses  contain  good  meadows.  In  proceeding  westward  the 
country  becomes  more  level,  and  it  is  said  that  the  rivers  of  this  tract, 
after  running  for  some  distance  westward,  reach  a  level  country  of 
^reat  extent,  which  is  called  Maleb,  and  which  during  the  rainy  season 
18  converted  into  a  deep  swamp.  As  this  swamp  has  no  channel  for 
the  discham  of  its  waters,  this  tract  is  very  unhealthy,  and  unin- 
habited. The  country  between  this  swampy  country  and  the  edge  of 
the  table-land  is  called  Htfmasien,  and  constitutes  the  most  norUiem 
and  the  narrowest  portion  of  Tigr^. 

South  of  15*  N.  lat  the  hills  which  are  on  the  edge  of  the  table- 
land occupy  a  much  greater  extent  in  width,  or  rather  they  form  two 
ranges,  wluch  enclose  a  longitudinal  valley.  The  Haramat  range, 
the  more  western  of  the  two,  runs  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.  A 
monastery  called  Debra  Bamo,  is  built  on  one  of  its  highest  and 
most  inaccessible  pinnacles.  This  range  does  not  appear  to  rise  in 
general  more  than  500  feet  above  its  eastern  base,  though  a  few  sum- 
mits may  attain  even  1000  feet,  but  it  constitutes  a  contuiuous  ridge, 
and  the  waters  originating  on  its  declivity  descend  eastward,  and  run 
towards  the  Red  Sea.  These  waters  traverse  the  eastern  range  by 
several  goives,  and  are  lost  in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  low  country  of  the 
DanifluL  [Adal.]  The  eastern  ridge,  which  is  cut  by  deep  defiles, 
appears  in  general  to  be  as  high  as  the  western,  but  some  of  the  sum- 
mits rise  higher.  The  declivities  of  these  ridges  are  partly  covered 
with  low  bushes  and  partly  with  grass.  The  space  endosed  by  these 
two  ridges  consists  of  a  succession  of  table-lands  several  mHes  in 
extenty  and  of  small  valleya  The  descent  into  the  valleys  is  very 
steep.  The  table-lands  are  partly  bare  and  partly  oveigrown  witli 
bushes  and  grass.  Some  of  them  afford  good  pasture,  and  in  some 
places  cultivation  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  in  general 
it  is  limited  to  a  few  spots.  The  whole  tract  is  destitute  of  trees ;  its 
elevation  is  probably  not  less  than  8000  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  Ate- 
gerat,  situated  not  iar  from  its  southern  extremity,  is  8181  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Not  far  south  of  Ategerat,  near  14*  N.  lat,  ia  a  mountain-tract, 
which  is  connected  on  the  east  with  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land, 
traverses  the  oountiy  from  east  to  west,  and  extends  westward  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  river  Takkazzie.  It  is  several  mUes  in  width,  and 
consists  of  steep  hills  with  deep  depressions  between  them.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  this  tract  is  available  for  pasture,  as  the  hills  are 
generally  rocky  and  bare,  and  there  is  little  cultivation.  South  of  this 
tract  lies  the  Plain  of  AntiQo,  in  which  the  capital  of  Tigr^  is  built  on 
the  declivity  of  a  range  of  hills.  This  plain  stretches  from  the  above- 
mentioned  mountain-tract  southwards  to  the  river  Zamra,  a  distance 
of  about  40  miles,  and  occupies  more  than  double  that  space  from  east 
to  west  Eastward  from  the  village  of  Chelicut  the  plain  is  imper- 
fectly known ;  it  appears  to  consist  mostly  of  a  level  tract  interspersed 
with  short  ridges  <«  hills  and  isolated  summits,  and  is  partly  cultivated 
and  partly  covered  with  high  grass  and  acacia  bushes.  That  portion 
of  it  which  surrounds  the  town  of  Ant^o  is  considered  the  best  part 
of  TigT^ ;  it  has  a  black  soU,  12  feet  deep,  whidi  yields  abundant  crops 
of  grain.  Except  a  ridge  of  high  hiUs  which  stands  between  Chelicut 
and  Ant(Qo,  the  surface  is  level  or  undulating ;  but  in  proceeding  &rther 
to  the  west  it  appears  rather  hilly,  which  is  owing  to  the  channels  of 
the  rivers  being  deeply  depressed  below  the  surface  of  the  plain,  flud 
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bounded  on  each  ride  by  steep  ilopes.  Agriculture  extendi  over  the 
accUTities  of  the  hills,  and  even  their  flat  tops  are  sometimes  culti- 
vated. In  some  places  there  are  fine  groves  of  large  trees,  which  in 
most  parts  of  Abyssinia  are  rarely  met  with.  A  few  tracts  which  have 
a  less  generous  soil  are  overgrown  with  acacia  and  brushwood.  The 
superiority  of  the  soU  of  this  tract  must  be  ascribed  to  its  resting  on 
a  subsiawtum  of  basalt  In  the  hilly  tract  which  lies  north  of  the 
plain  is  a  volcanic  hill,  called  Alequa,  whose  summit  rises  about  800 
or  1000  feet  above  the  village  ofAtegerat,  or  about  9000  feet  above 
the  sea-leveL  The  elevation  of  the  Plain  of  Antdlo  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  it  is  probably  greater  than  that  of  Ategerat.  The 
western  portion  of  the  plun  is  mvLch  less  fertile.  Near  the  village  of 
Call,  about  25  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Takkazzie,  begins  the  descent 
towards  the  river,  which  is  so  rapid  that  Salt  observed  that  the  differ- 
ence of  the  temperature  below  Antiflo  and  Cali  amounted  to  15  degrees. 
At  the  same  time  cultivation  ceases  almost  entirely,  and  the  country 
is  ooveied  with  dark  brushwood  fiill  of  game.  It  improves  a  little 
fiiurtiier  on,  showing  more  signs  of  cultivation,  and  rich  pastures  with 
numerous  herds  of  cattla  But  another  considerable  descent  leads  to 
a  sandy  and  barren  district  oveigrown  with  thorny  bushes  and  mimosasj, 
rosemibling  the  low  country  along  the  Bed  Sea :  the  pasture  is  scanty 
and  bad,  and  cultivation  limited  to  a  few  spots.  By  descending  two 
temoes  more,  which  consist  tdmost  of  bare  rocks,  the  bed  of  the 
Takkazzie  is  reached.  Here  Salt  found  the  temperature  as  high  as  95°, 
wlulst  at  Antdlo  it  had  been  65" ;  which  shows  the  great  depression  of 
the  bed  of  the  river  below  the  plain.  It  is  probable  that  at  this  place 
the  Takkazrie  is  about  8500  feet  above  the  sea»  as  RUppel  found  it  at 
the  ford  of  Ber  Agowe,  which  is  about  20  miles  farther  down,  only 
3084  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Along  the  southern  limits  of  the  Plain 
of  Antiflo  runs  the  Zamra  river,  which  is  bordered  on  its  northern  side 
by  a  ridge  of  hills  not  much  devated  above  the  plain,  and  of  littie 
fertilily,  the  soil  being  partly  stony  and  partly  sandy,  and  very  dry ; 
it  produces  only  thorny  bushes. 

North  of  the  Plain  of  Ant(flo,  and  west  of  the  Haramat  Kountains, 
on  which  the  monastery  of  Delnra  Damo  is  built^  is  another  plain  of 
great  extent.  It  is,  however,  much  less  elevated  than  the  Plain  of 
Antdlo,  which  is  proved  by  the  long  and  rather  steep  descent^  known 
as  the  Pass  of  Atbara,  by  which  it  is  entered  from  the  south.  This 
descent  is  near  40**  25'  K.  long.  The  difference  between  the  level  of 
this  plain  and  that  of  Antdlo  is  probably  more  than  2000  feet,  for 
Ruppel  determined  the  elevation  of  Takkardkira,  which  lies  on  a  hill 
of  some  height^  at  6348  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  he  observes  that 
the  Haramat  Mountains  are  at  least  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain.  Pearce  also  observes  that  the  natives,  in  ascending  the  Pass  of 
Atbara,  say  that  th^  pass  ftom  the  warm  into  the  cold  country.  This 
plain,  which,  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  provinces  which  it  contains, 
may  be  called  the  Plain  of  Tembien,  extends  from  the  base  of  the 
Haramat  Mountains  to  the  Takkazzie,  from  E.  b v  N.  to  W.  by  S., 
more  than  60  miles,  and  continues  along  the  northern  banks  of  the 
river  for  at  least  80  miles  father,  so  that  the  whole  length  is  about  100 
miles.  It  is  narrower  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  grows  wider 
towards  the  river.  Its  average  width  may  be  80  miles ;  so  that  it  may 
cover  a  surface  of  3000  square  mile&  It  occupies  tiie  whole  spaoe 
between  the  Pass  of  Atbara  and  the  towns  of  Axum  and  Adowa.  This 
large  plain  is  in  general  not  fertile.  At  the  base  of  the  Harantat 
Mountains  is  a  tract  whose  soil  rests  on  basalt,  and  consists  of  a  black 
mould,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  under  cultivation.  There  is  another 
rkh  agricultural  tract  near  the  heights  over  which  the  Pass  of  Attmra 
passes^  where  wheat  and  barley  are  extensively  cultivated;  and  two 
crops  are  annually  obtained  from  those  fields  which  can  be  irrigated ; 
bnt  theee  tracts  are  not  extensive.  The  greater  part  of  the  plain 
oonsistB  of  low  sandstone  hiUs,  and  the  soil  is  sandy  and  unfit  for 
cultivation.  In  other  places  there  is  day-slate,  usually  in  perpendi- 
cular strata^  and  these  tracts  are  still  less  fertile,  as  the  water  sinks 
down  between  the  strata.  Trees  do  not  occur,  and  in  most  places  only 
shrubs  and  bushes  of  stunted  growth  are  found,  among  which  the 
Etiphorbia  Canarienns  is  common.  In  the  middle  of  the  plain  there 
is  an  extensive  tract  which  constitutes  a  fine  nastoral  countoy,  and  is 
mterspersed  with  treea  Here  and  in  some  lower  depressions  culti- 
vation is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent.  The  beds  of  the  rivers, 
which  generally  contain  water  even  in  the  dry  season,  are  considerably 
depressed  below  the  general  surface  of  the  country ;  their  bottoms  are 
wooded,  but  these  bottoms  are  very  narrow.  In  approaching  the  river 
Takkaczie  the  level  of  the  plain  lowers  by  steep  and  long  descents, 
which  constitute  several  terraces.  This  lower  tract  is  a  very  poor 
oountty.  At  Ber  Agowe,  situated  nearly  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  plain,  Riippd  found  the  level  of  the  Takkazzie  8084  feet  above 
theseaSteveL 

North  of  the  Plain  of  Tembien  are  those  of  Shird  and  Serawd.  They 
are  more  elevated  than  the  first-mentioned  plain,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  ascent  by  which  they  are  reached  are  situated  the  towns  of  Axum 
and  Adowa.  The  first  place  is  7092  feet  and  the  second  6216  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  these  plains  are  at 
least  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  south-western  portion  is  called  the 
Plain  of  Shird,  and  the  north-eastern  that  of  Serawd ;  but  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  line  whidi  separates  them  from  one  another,  nor 
wSh.  their  extent  to  the  north  and  west  The  first  appears  to  extend 
to  the  oountiy  of  the  Shangalla,  and  the  last  to  the  swampy  region  of 


Maleb.  The  Plain  of  Serawd  ]s  celebrated  in  Tigrd  for  its  flowery 
meadows,  shady  groves,  and  ridi  valleys.  That  portion  of  it  however 
which  was  traversed  by  Ruppel,  and  which  extends  along  the  banks 
of  the  Takkazzie,  does  not  answer  this  description.  From  the  banks 
of  the  river,  which  is  at  Haita  2775  feet  above  the  sea-levd,  one  long 
and  steep  ascent  brings  the  traveller  to  the  plain,  whose  surface  is 
composed  of  sandstone,  and  on  which  a  great  number  of  volcanic 
cones  rise  to  some  height.  The  soil,  consisting  of  the  decomposed 
volcanic  matter,  is  partly  covered  with  low  bushes,  between  whidi 
tiiere  is  a  fine  turf  that  yields  excellent  pasture.  In  some  glens  there 
are  trees,  and  among  them  date-trees.  One  of  the  volcanic' hill%  called 
Alequa,  rises  800  feet  above  its  base.  The  western  portion  of  the  Plain 
of  Serawd,  or  that  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Plain  of  Shird,  does  not 
differ  much  from  it  in  aspect  On  the  plain,  which  is  generally  level, 
and  consists  of  sandstone,  several  ridges  of  basaltic  hills,  and  a  few 
isolated  ones  composed  of  volcanic  matter,  rise  to  a  small  elevation 
above  the  general  levd  of  the  country.  The  greatest  part  of  the  pUdn 
is  covered  with  bushes,  between  wluch  there  are  excellent  pasture- 
grounds.  The  herds  of  cattle  met  with  on  this  plain  are  large  and 
numerous;  but  agriculture  is  limited  to  a  few  peaces.  The  hillT 
ground  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  table-land  is  covoed  with 
bushes  and  tiie  JBupkorbi<i^  Caneuientia.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Plain 
of  Serawd,  or  that  which  approaches  the  mountains  on  the  edge  of  the 
table-land  of  Tigrd,  is  somewhat  different.  Its  upper  suzfiEMse  ccmsista 
of  small  table-lands  whose  surface  is  either  bare  sandstone  or  a  thin 
layer  of  poor  soiL  Between  the  table-lands  are  some  valleys,  from 
half  a  nule  to  a  mile  in  width,  which  are  partly  used  as  pasture- 
grounds  and  partly  cultivated. 

The  Plain  of  Serawd  is  separated  from  the  Haramat  Mountains  by 
a  hiUy  tract  about  50  miles  in  length  by  80  wida  As  this  tract  con- 
stitutes the  prindpal  part  of  the  province  of  Tigrd  whidi  has  siven  its 
name  to  this  great  division  of  Abyssinia,  it  may  be  called  tke  hilly 
region  of  Tigrd.  The  rivers  whidi  originate  in  it  run  westward,  and 
form  by  their  union  the  Mareb.  This  tract  presents  a  great  variety 
of  surmoe  and  productive  powers.  Hills  and  short  ridges  axe  numerous ; 
but,  except  one  or  two,  they  are  not  of  great  height  Some  of  them 
consist  of  volcanic  matter  or  basalt,  and  the  soil  produces  trees  and 
fine  grass,  and  is  partly  cultivated ;  but  others  are  composed  of  sand- 
stone or  clay  date,  and  are  nearly  bare  or  only  covered  with  low 
stunted  bushe&  Some  of  the  plains  extend  several  miles  in  every 
direction,  are  well  watered,  and  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation,  whilst 
others  suffbr  from  wantM>f  water,  and  are  not  inhabited  except  in  the 
rainy  season.    The  valleys  resemble  the  plains. 

The  southern  part  of  Tigrd,  or  that  which  is  south  of  the  Plain  of 
Antflo,  has  a  mountainous  character.  Our  information  respecting 
these  countries,  however,  is  scanly,  as  they  have  only  been  traversed 
by  a  few  travellers  in  haste  and  under  unfiavourable  droumstanoea. 
This  part  of  Tigrd  comprehends  the  upper  basin  of  the  Takkamda  and 
the  whole  liaain  of  its  affluent  the  Tsdari.  Near  the  source  of  the 
Tzelari  is  che  watershed  between  the  rivers  which  flow  north  and 
south,  and  at  some  distance  from  it,  probably  on  the  watershed,  are 
t\ro  large  lakes,  of  whidi  the  larser  is  called  Taado  Bahari,  or  the 
great  li^e  of  Aahanghi,  and  is  three  days'  joum^  in  drouit;  the 
smaller  is  called  Ouala  Ashanghi  or  Machakh.  The  couixtry  sur- 
rounding these  lakes  and  the  source  of  the  Tzelari  must  have  a  great 
devation  above  the  sea-leveL  Pearce  saw  here  hoar-frost  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  Krapf  found  this  tract  destitute  of  trees, 
and  covered  with  a  coarse  grass,  whidi  also  occurs  in  Shoe,  but  only 
at  an  elevation  of  from  8000  to  10,000  feet  Both  travellers  complain 
of  the  cold  that  they  experienced.  The  country  is  a  complete  mder- 
ness ;  there  is  neither  village,  nor  cultivation,  nor  cattle,  nor  wild  beast 
except  the  fox.  It  suffers  extremely  from  want  of  water  all  the  year 
rouxid,  and  produces  only,  at  a  few  places,  kolqual  (JAipAorMa  Cmuh 
riemis)  and  thorny  acacias.  The  numerous  hills  whieh  are  dispersed 
over  it  are  composed  of  sand.  To  the  east  of  this  central  table-land 
of  Abyssinia  extends  a  mountainous  country,  of  whidi  we  have  no 
information.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  Raia  or  Azabo  Qallas,  who  are 
described  as  the  most  savage  of  all  the  tribes  of  Africa.  It  is  oer- 
tunly  remarkable  that  their  ndfihbours  to  the  south-west,  the  Yejju, 
have  not  the  least  intercourse  with  them,  and  were  unable  to  give  the 
least  information  about  them  and  their  coimtry  to  Erap£  To  the 
east  of  the  mountains  inhabited  by  the  Raia  Oallas  lies  a  country 
ckUed  Zobul ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  fine  country,  well  wooded,  and  pro- 
ducing grapes,  olives,  limes,  cedars,  and  other  fruits  and  trees ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  long  wars,  it  is  now  uninhabited.  It  is  said  to  have 
remained  in  this  state  since  the  time  of  Mohammed  Qragne.  In  the 
middle  of  last  century,  when  an  Abyssinian  army  mardied  through 
Zobul  to  attack  Adtfl,  the  soldiers  dropped  a  quantity  of  durrah,  which 
has  since  continued  to  grow  without  cultivation.  Zobul  is  contiguous 
to  AddL    [Adal.] 

The  country  surrounding  the  upper  course  of  the  Tzdari  river  and 
its  affluents  is  represented  as  resembling  a  sea  agitated  by  a  gale,  rising 
in  numerous  hills  like  waves,  with  large  spaces  of  lower  ground  between 
them.  The  hills  as  well  as  the  depressions  are  covered  with  sand  and 
almost  without  vegetation,  except  some  kolqual  trees  and  thorny 
acacia-bushes.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  is  almost  destitute 
of  water,  which  is  only  found  in  wadie»y  and  these  are  dry  during  the 
summer.    In  these  wadies  there  are  only  a  few  pasture-grounds  an>l 
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outtiTttted  ■pots.  Br.  Befce  is  of  opinion  that  this  tract  is  not  bo  high 
as  the  basin  of  the  Takkascie,  which  is  contiguouB  to  it  on  the  west 
The  upper  baein  of  the  Takkazzie  ia  a  much  better  country.  It  is 
stated  that  near  12*  N.  lal  a  plain  of  considerable  extent  stretches 
from  east  to  west,  but  we  are  not  infoimed  of  its  produotiye  powers. 
North  of  12*  N.  lat.  lies  the  mountain-country  of  Lasta.  It  forms  one 
mass  of  mountains  intersected  by  numerous  steep  Tslleys.  The  ridges 
are  all  ilat-topped  and  of  the  aame  elevation,  so  that  when  seen  from 
an  eminence,  where  the  -valleys  are  not  visible,  the  country  has  the 
appearance  of  an  uninterrupted  plain.  Br.  Beke  thinks  that  the 
general  level  of  this  plain  is  between  <650<V  and  7000  feet  above  the 
sea ;  but  as,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Tigr^,  Lasta  is  considered  a  very 
cold  countiy,  it  is  probably  mgher  than  the  Plain  of  Antilo.  The  tops 
of  the  mountains  are  sometimesy  though  rarely,  covered  with  trees ; 
most  of  them,  howeyer,  are  grassy  and  have  excellent  pastures ;  a  few 
only  are  quite  barren.  The  descent  into  the  valleys  is  often  so  steep 
and  rooky  as  to  prevent  the  grass  from  groinnng.  Some  of  the  valleys 
are  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  This  region  is  in  general  well  watered, 
and  the  rivers  have  water  all  the  year  round.  Between  the  basin  of 
the  Takkazde  and  of  the  Tselari  is  a  range  of  mountains,  which  rises 
above  the  ridges  that  fill  up  the  interior  of  the  two  basins,  and  some 
of  its  sunmiitB  are  very  high.  That  tract  of  oountiy  which  lies  between 
the  river  Tselari  and  the  southern  border  of  the  Plain  of  Antdlo  is 
barren ;  it  is  almost  uninhabited,  and  constitutes  the  natural  boundary 
between  northern  and  southern  Tigrd. 

The  Takkaszie  is  the  second  river  in  Abyssinia  in  size,  the  Abi&i,  or 
Nile,  being  the  first  It  originates  near  12*  N.  lat.  and  39*  E.  long., 
and  its  upper  course  in  Abyssinia  is  to  the  north,  until  having  received 
the  waters  of  the  Tzelari  from  the  east,  and  those  of  the  Bellegaa  from 
the  west^  it  turns  by  degrees  westward,  and  continues  in  that  direction 
to  the  boundary  of  Abyssinia.  Before  it  leaves  the  country  it  is 
joined  by  the  Angrab  from  the  south.  The  two  last-mentioned 
affluents  drain  the  whole  of  the  Tolcanic  region,  which  extends  from 
the  bulks  of  tiie  Takkazzie  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Zana,  and  all  the 
▼olcanio  matter  brought  down  by  their  rapid  currents  is  thus  carried 
to  the  Nile.  Rilppel,  who  has  seen  the  greatest  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Nile,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  to  this  volcanic  matter  mainly, 
if  not  entirely,  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  is  to  be  ascribed,  whidi 
the  Nile  depoots  in  its  lower  course  during  the  inundationa  If  we 
consider  tnat  the  countries  lower  down  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
have  either  a  sandy  or  rocky  soil  of  very  moderate  fertility,  and  are 
frequently  deaert  owing  to  their  sterility,  his  opinion  appeara  to  be 
well  founded.  The  valley  of  the  Takkazzie  is  very  narrow  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  river,  and  there  is  frequently  no  valley  at  all,  the 
rooks  rising  immediately  from  the  wat^s  edge  to  a  oonsiderable 
height)  and  attaining  at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  an  elevation  of 
team  2000  to  4000  feet  above  the  river. 

The  western  and  southern  part  of  the  table-land  of  Abvssinia  is 
called  Amhara,  from  a  province  of  that  name  situated  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  it.  The  souw-eastem  portion  of  this  large  oountay  bean 
the  name  of  Shoa.  Under  the  name  of  Amhara  we  shall  describe 
the  eountiy  which  is  divided  by  the  Takkazzie  from  Tigr^  and 
extends  souithward  on  both  sides  of  Lake  Tsaaa  or  Zana  to  tiie  most 
southern  bend  of  the  Nile  or  Abtfi.  It  ia  divided  from  Shoa  by  the 
last-named  river  and  a  line  beginning  on  its  banks  at  a  plaoe  called 
Broken  Bridge,  and  terminating  at  the  souroe  of  the  most  southern 
affluent  of  the  Takkazzie. 

2.  l%e  TabU-Landt^  Amhara  contains  the  highest  mountain- 
range  in  Abyssinia.  This  range  in  the  most  eastern  portion  of  the 
country  is  close  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Takkazzie  in  the  province 
of  Semen  or  Semien,  whence  it  is  also  called  the  Mountains  of  Samen 
or  Semien.  This  range  begins  in  the  south  with  Mount  Zozamba,  a 
flatFtopped  summit  'miioh  lies  near  12  "SO'  N.  lat.,  and  runs  neariy 
due  N.  to  near  13*  30',  so  that  in  length  it  extends  about  70  miles. 
The  most  elevated  summits  are  towards  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  range,  where  the  peak  called  Abba  Yaret  rises  to  15,000  feet,  and 
fchat  wMch  bears  the  name  of  Buahat  to  14,364  feet^  above  the  sea- 
leveL  The  two  high  summits  are  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  one 
another,  Abba  Yaret  to  the  east  and  Buahat  to  the  west  Their 
northern  declivities  are  united  by  a  ridge,  over  which  runs  a 
mountain-pass  called  SelkL  This  pass  is  12,696  feet  above  the  sea- 
leveL  Between  the  two  summits  is  a  deep  depression,  in  which  a 
river,  the  Mashada,  which  rises  on  the  ridge  of  the  Selki  Pass,  runs 
southward.  Another  pass  runs  along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Buahat»  and  its  highest  point  is  only  about  450  feet  below  the  summit 
Biippel  found  in  July,  the  upper  part  of  the  summit^  to  a  distance 
of  1500  feet  below  the  summit,  covered  with  snow.  This  portion  of 
the  range  is  oomposed  of  plutonic  rocks,  lava,  and  basalt  columns  of 
slender  shape.  The  country  between  the  highest  portion  of  the  range 
and  the  river  Takkazzie  is  about  80  miles  in  width,  and  is  covered 
with  mountains,  which  grow  lower  as  they  approach  the  river.  The 
greater  number  of  them  consists  of  sandstone,  but  there  are  some 
oomposed  of  lava.  Near  the  river  the  sandstone  is  nearly  bare,  and 
only  here  and  there  covered  with  thom-buahes,  but  in  ascending  the 
steep  valleys  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  clothed  with  trees  or  fine  grass, 
and  the  bottoms  are  either  meadows  or  fields  in  which  barley  is 
cultivated,  and  yields  good  crops.  Agriculture  is  favoured  by  the 
climate,  which  all  the  year  round  resembles  the  spring  in  Europe,  by 


abundance  of  rain  in  every  month  of  the  year,  and  by  the  absence  of 
locusts,  which  ft?equently  lay  waste  the  corn-fields  in  other  parts  of 
Abvssinia.  In  the  higher  region  the  mountains,  up  to  the  parts 
which  are  covered  with  snow,  are  pasture-ground  equal  to  the  &mous 
Alpine  pastures  in  Switzerland,  and  the  scenery  is  also  very  similar, 
except  that  in  those  regions  which  are  above  the  line  of  trees  a  plant 
is  found  which  resembles  the  palm  :  it  is  the  Shynchopetakm 
monianum,  and  its  peculiar  shape  makes  a  very  pleasant  impression  on 
the  observer,  when  it  stands  near  tracts  covered  wiih  snow.  Here 
are  also  found,  almost  mingled  with  the  leopard  and  hysenay  two 
inhabitants  of  the  European  Alps,  the  moimtain-goat  (Cajpra  Ibex) 
and  the  bearded  vulture,  or  lammexgeier  (Gypaitut  ocurbcUut). 

The  western  declivity  of  the  mountains  of  Semien  is  less  broken, 
and  terminates  about  10  miles  from  Mount  Buahat  at  the  plain  of 
Entshetquab,  which  is  about  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This 
plain  extends  for  7  miles  westward,  when  it  is  interrupted  by  the 
valley  of  Shoada,  which  is  at  least  4000  feet  below  its  siuf  ace,  and  is 
traversed  bv  a  river  called  Bellegas.  The  plain  has  an  undulating 
surface,  and  is  entirely  destitute  of  wood,  except  those  clumps  of 
trees  which  surround  every  churoh  in  Abyssinia.  The  soil  however 
is  good,  the  pastures  abundant,  and  the  barley  yields  rich  crops.  The 
whole  plain  is  available  for  some  of  these  purposes.  Rtippel  passed 
the  months  of  July,  August,  add  September,  1832,  in  Eintahetquab, 
and  observed  the  thermometer  four  times  every  day.  The  results  of 
his  observations  are : — 


Julys— 81  .  . 
Aug.  1—81  .  . 
Sept.  1  to  Oct  4 


5h.  50m. 
46-44° 
45-50 
48-85 


9U.4m. 
56.28° 
56-53 
57-74 


1  ah.  25m. 
59-00° 
59-56 
62-07 


S]i.Om.  Mean.  temp. 
57-56^  54-81° 

58-05  54-98 

60-05  55-98 


The  temperature  of  Entshetquab  was  therefore  in  July  and  August 
eight  degrees  lower  than  in  London,  but  in  September  only  a  little 
less  {ban  two  degree&  The  weather  was  very  foggy  and  rainy.  The 
wind  blew  in  the  evening  and  morning  from  E.N.E.,  or  fh)m  the 
mountains,  and  during  the  day  from  W.S.W.,  or  from  the  plains. 

The  small  table-land  of  Entshetquab  is  separated  from  the  laige 
table-land  of  Wogghera  by  the  vale  of  Shoada,  which  is  at  least  4000 
feet^  as  already  observed,  lower  than  Entshetquab.  It  is  frt)m  three  to 
four  miles  wide  at  the  top,  and  more  than  a  mile  wide  at  the  bottom. 
The  bottom  ia  partly  swampy,  and  only  used  as  pasture-ground,  but 
on  the  gentle  asoent  much  buley  and  some  flax  are  cultivated.  The 
table-land  of  Wogghera  extends  more  than  40  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
neariy  as  much  from  N.  to  S.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  about  8500 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  Near  the  vale  of  Shoada  its  surface  pre- 
sents low  hills  and  depressions ;  but  farther  on  it  is  almost  a  dead 
level,  with  a  few  isolated  hills  dispersed  over  it.  They  are  all  of 
volcanic  origin  and  of  conical  shape.  The  highest  of  them,  cidled 
Weaken,  has  only  an  elevation  of  about  800  feet  above  its  base.  There 
are  many  watercourses,  but  they  are  deeply  depressed  below  the  general 
level,  and  in  summer  they  are  drv.  As  the  rocks  which  constitute  the 
body  of  the  table-land  are  of  volcanic  origin,  the  soil  is  rather  fertile, 
and  produces  good  crops  of  barlOT^,  which  however  is  onl  v  cultivated 
in  a  few  places.  The  incessant  ciril  wan  fh>m  which  this  oountiy 
has  suffered  for  nearly  a  century  have  driven  away  the  husbandman, 
and  his  plaoe  is  supplied  by  wandering  herdsmen,  who  go  with  their 
herds  and  flocks  during  the  dry  season  to  the  low  country  on  the  Lake 
Zana.  The  pasture-grounds  are  very  good:  the  descent  from  the 
table-land  to  Gondw  and  the  country  surroimding  Lake  Zana  is 
gradual,  and  passes  through  several  valleys,  whose  declivities  are 
generally  wooded,  and  cultivated  only  to  a  small  extent.  Nearly  all  tiie 
watera  that  are  oolleoted  on  the  plaui  of  Wogghera  run  off  eastward, 
and  fall  into  the  Bellegas,  which  carries  its  waters  to  tiie  Takkazzie  and 
passes  through  the  mountain-range  of  Semien  near  12*  85'  N.  lat. 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Wogghera  is  formed  by  a 
rooky  ridge,  which  at  one  place  is  not  more  than  40  feet  above  ita 
level,  and  has  a  flat  top.  This  ridge  is  in  some  places  hardly  200  feet 
wide,  and  at  one  place  only  40  feet  It  runs  eastward  for  more  than 
60  miles,  increasing  in  width  and  in  height  until  it  joins  tiie  mountain- 
range  at  the  Pass  of  Selki  It  is  remancable  that  this  ridge,  whidi  is 
so  iSbtle  elevated  above  the  plain  of  Wc^hera,  descends  northward 
with  a  very  steep  declivity  of  more  than  8000  feet  to  the  table-land 
of  Adaxga.  The  place  where  the  caravan-road  cuts  the  ridge  is  Inown 
as  the  Paaa  of  Lamalmon,  which  is  of  very  difllcult  ascent,  and  8802 
feet  above  the  searleveL  The  table-land  of  Adarga  is  somewhat  more 
than  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  rivers  which  drain  it  riae  partly 
along  the  north-western  declivity  of  the  mountains  of  Semien  and 
parify  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of  the  Lamalmon  Pass,  and  run  in  a 
north-western  direction  to  me  Takkazzie.  Near  the  base  of  the  ridge 
the  Plain  of  Adarga  is  interspersed  with  numerous  volcanic  cones, 
most  of  which  are  low,  but  they  increase  in  elevation  and  size  as  they 
approaoh  the  hig^  mountaina  They  are  covered  vrith  brushwood^ 
and  no  cultivated  fields  are  found  near  them.  In  advancing  farther 
north,  the  plain  becomes  more  level,  and  in  the  valleys  are  sycamores 
and  other  huge  trees.  Though  there  are  some  tracts  of  rocky  hOls 
which  in  the  dry  season  are  destitute  of  vegetation,  the  greater  part 
of  the  plain  is  covered  with  good  grass,  and  at  intervals  wiSi  numerous 
bushes.  There  are  many  volcanic  hills  here  also,  but  they  are  at  greater 
distances  ttom  one  another.  Nearthe  banksof  the  Takkazzie  the  country 
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»  almost  a  dead  lereL  lis  soil  is  a  thick  layer  of  mould  retting  on  sand- 
stone  rookSy  and  rather  fertile,  so  that  a  oonriderable  portion  of  it  is 
onder  cultivation.  The  descent  from  the  plain  to  the  banks  of  the 
Takkaoie  is  more  than  2000  feet  of  perpendicular  hei^t,  and  the 
smrfaoe  of  tiie  river  at  Haita  is  2775  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 

On  the  west  of  the  table-land  of  Adai^  are  the  provinoesof  'WVddubba 
and  Walkeity  which  lie  on  the  southern  side  of  the  TakkajEiie»  which 
here  oonstitotes  the  boundary  between  Abyssinia  and  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  flhancalla  and  other  tribeai  These  provinces  have 
never  been  visited  by  Europeans.  The  natives  describe  them  as  fi^e 
pasture  countries,  well  watered,  and  they  add  that  the  valleys  are 
wide,  and  rich  in  agricultural  produce  and  fine  trees.  The  sui&ce  is 
mostly  a  level  plain. 

Sonth  of  these  provinces  and  west  of  the  table-land  of  Wogghera  is 
an  extensive  hiUy  tracts  which  may  be  called  the  hilly  tableland  of 
the  Kulla.  In  length  fh>m  east  to  west  it  occupies  about  50  miles, 
and  not  much  less  from  north  to  south.  Its  hi^est  level  is  on  the 
ridge  which  separates  it  fhnn  the  lowlands  surrounding  Lake  Zana» 
whidiliesoutii  of  it.  Thisridge,  where  it  is  passed  by  the  road,  nearly 
due  north  of  Gondar,  is  1200  feet  above  that  town,  or  about  8600  feet 
above  the  saarleveL  It  forms  in  these  parts  the  watershed  between 
the  rivers  which  run  to  Lake  Zana  and  those  which  flow  northward 
to  the  Takkasme.  All  the  waters  that  run  in  the  last-named  direction 
unite  in  the  Angrab^  which  ia  one  of  the  most  considerable  affluents  of 
the  Takkasne.  On  the  north  of  this  ridge  the  countiy  descends  con- 
siderably;  and  though  the  sur&oe  is  a  labyrinth  of  rugg^  mountains, 
isolated  conical  hills,  and  rocks  rising  perpendiculariy  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  none  of  these  heights  attain  the  elevation  of  the  pass.  A  few 
miles  from  the  pass  the  surfiMie  of  the  country  is  less  h^y,  and  the 
descent  is  more  nadusL  Cultivation  is  here  in  due  proportion  united 
to  pasturage.  The  soil  between  the  rocks,  which  are  chiefly  volcanic, 
is  very  foHtile,  and  maise  and  other  kinds  of  grain  are  extensively 
grown.  On  the  uncoltivated  tracts  are  thick  bushes  and  fine  groves 
of  trees^  and  in  the  deep  vallm  of  the  rivers  numerous  sycamores. 
Farther  north  the  hills  are  stul  leas  nrnmerous,  and  mostly  covered 
with  bushes ;  but  the  depressions  are  swampy,  and  overgrown  with 
hi^  caDe&  The  ground  then  ascends,  and  on  the  back  of  the  ridge 
stands  an  isolated  mountain-mase,  which  attains  a  great  elevation,  and 
is  called  Mount  Ankodib.  From  its  base  the  countiy  descends  north* 
wards  in  an  undulating  plain  into  the  Kulla.  The  KuUa  is  a  depres- 
sion, similar  to  a  lake,  between  four  and  six  miles  wide,  but  of  great 
extent  from  east  to  west  Though  only  about  600  feet  lower  than  the 
ridges  which  lie  north  and  south  of  it^  it  is  8600  feet  lower  than  the 
above-mentioned  paw  north  of  Gondar,  or  only  5000  feet  above  the 
searleveL  Its  am  is  somewhat  swampy—partly  covered  with  canes 
more  than  10  feet  high,  and  partly  with  fine  treea.  Several  rivulets 
THUS  through  it  in  various  dinotions,  and  form  pools  and  small  lakes. 
This  low  country  is  uninhabited,  on  account  of  the  bad  air.  Throu^ 
want  of  ventilataon  the  vapours  rising  from  the  surfftoe,  which  is 
covered  with  water  during  the  rainy  season,  accumulate  to  such  a 
degree,  that  it  cannot  be  passed  by  any  person  without  contracting  a 
malignant  fever.  It  is  the  haunt  of  numerous  wild  animals  of  the 
hogest  mxe,  BuifiJoes  (JBot  Oc^er)  and  elephants  are  met  with  in  herds 
in  and  near  the  lakes.  There  are  also  rhinoceroses  with  two  horns, 
and  various  species  of  antelopes  and  deer  of  very  large  site. 

We  come  now  to  that  depression  of  the  table-land  of  Amhara,  the 
lowest  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  Lake  Zana»  called  also  the  Lake 
of  Bembea.  The  surfkce  of  the  lake  is  6110  feet  above  the  sea-level ; 
and  from  its  shores  a  flat  country  extends  on  all  sides  to  the  high 
lands  which  surround  it  at  difPerent  distances  from  the  lake.  From 
the  mountains  inclosing  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Takkaszie,  on  the 
west^  two  low  ridges  run  off  westward,  and  approach  the  shores  of  the 
lake :  tiie  northern,  on  its  north-eastern  bay,  opposite  the  island  of 
Hasraka ;  and  the  southern,  north  and  south  of  the  efflux  of  the  Abii 
fr^nn  the  lake.  These  two  ofBwts  aeparatefrom  one  another  thethree 
plains  surrounding  the  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  sides  of  the 
Uke.  niese  plains  derive  their  names  from  the  provinces  in  which 
they  sre  situated.  The  northern  is  called  the  plam  of  Dembea,  the 
eastern  the  PlunofHegemider,  and  the  southern  the  Plain  of  Hi^ha. 

The  Plain  of  Dembea,  which  is  also  called  the  Plain  of  Gondar,  from 
the  capital  of  Amhara,  which  is  built  on  hiUy  ground  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  plain,  extends  about  20  miles  from  N.  to  S., 
and  40  from  K  to  W.  Its  surface  at  Gondar  is  7420  feet  above  the 
sea,  so  that  its  descent  is  rather  rapid ;  for  in  20  miles  it  sinks  1800 
feet  lower.  Near  the  surrounding  heights  there  are  numerous  low 
volcazdo  hillB,  mostly  overgrown  lAth  bushes;  in  their  vicinity  the 
soil  is  fertQe,  and  part  of  the  country  is  under  cultivation.  At  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  miles  fiv>m  tiie  heights  the  hills  disappear, 
and  are  replaced  by  an  undulating  mxxhce,  whose  soil,  bmng  composed 
of  disintec^ted  volcanic  matter,  is  a  black  mould  of  gpreat  fertility,  but 
very  litlle  of  it  is  under  cultivation.  There  are  no  tiees^  except  round 
the  churches.  Bushes  are  frequent,  but  occur  only  in  patches.  In 
the  dry  season,  from  October  to  April,  the  country  is  almost  covered 
with  herds  of  cattle,  which,  when  the  rains  besin,  are  driven  to  the 
taUe-lftod  of  Wogghera,  because  the  plain  is  then  nearly  converted 
into  a  swamp.  Bven  in  the  dry  season  those  tntctswhich  are  near  the 
lake  are  manfay,  and  only  inhabited  by  fishermen.  The  plain  is  drained 
by  rnsny  small  river%  which  at  the  dose  of  the  dry  season  are  dry, 
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with  the  exception  of  the  largest,  named  the  Angrab.  Rttppel  passed 
six  months  and  a  half  at  Gondar,  and  made  meteorological  obaerTations 
four  times  every  day.    The  result  of  these  observations  follows : — 

18SS.  5b.  40111.  9h.6in.  ISIlSOih.  Sb.88in.  Mesa  temp. 

Oct.  16— «1      .  .       56-48'*  6e'89*  78-99'  78-88'  e7-80* 

Not.  1—30  .  .       66-32  66*81  7S-81  70*96  66*60 

Deo.  1-4  ft  12-80        58*09  64*86  72*06  71*24  65*81 

1888. 

Jan.  1—81        .  57*26  66*62  74*27  78*40  67*88 

Feb.  1—88  .        .  .       57*24  68*68  77*81  76*18  69*94 

Karobl— 81     .  59*94  78*58  80*66  79*90  78.62 

April  1—80  .  .       61*79  76*17  79*88  75*60  78*11 

The  annual  quantity  of  rain  at  Gondar  is  very  great,  which  is  not 
generally  the  case  on  elevated  table-lands,  and  perhaps  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  droumstanee  of  the  town  being  built  in  a  wide  depression  of  the 
table-land,  and  partly  surrounded  by  heights  which  rise  1000  feet  above 
its  level  The  annual  quantity  in  1770  was  85*6  inches,  and  in  1771 
it  was  41*8  inches.  In  January  hardly  a  shower  falls,  but  the  rain 
becomes  more  firequent  in  February  and  March.  In  April  and  May 
there  is  more  rain,  but  the  rainy  season  properly  commences  in  Junei, 
and  lasts  to  October.  In  July  and  August  the  rains  sre  very  heavy, 
so  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  annual  quantity  falls  m  these 
two  months.  In  September  the  rains  become  moderate,  and  in  October 
th^  cease,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  showers  which  fall  in 
November  and  I>ecember.  During  the  rains,  the  winds  blow  in  the 
morning  from  K.R ;  but  it  turns  before  nine  o'dlodk  to  S.E.,  and  at 
noonitblowB  from  S.  W.  In  the  afternoon  it  turns  to  N.W.,  where  it 
remains  until  it  becomes  calm  after  sunset 

The  narrow  strip  of  low  countiy  which  lies  west  of  Lake  Zana  is  a 
part  of  the  Plain  of  Dembea,  and  is  included  in  the  province  of  that 
nam&  The  adjacent  heights  do  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  lake.  Their  declivities  are  overgrown  with  bushes  and 
stunted  acacia  trees^  from  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  gjum-arabio 
might  be  collected.  At  the  base  of  these  heights  the  country  is  fruitful, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  under  cmtivation :  much  dunha  is 
grown.  This  tract  is  considered  one  of  the  granaries  of  Gondar.  In 
the  vicinity  of  ihe  lake  no  cultivation  is  carried  on,  the  whole  being 
used  as  iMsture-ground  and  meadows.  The  deep  black  soil  i>  ▼ay 
fSavourabto  to  ve^^tion,  and  usually  covered  with  hi^  grasa  GatOe 
are  very  numerous.  Though  there  are  many  rivers,  tiiey  all  oiimnate 
in  the  heights,  which  are  seldom  more  than  10  miles  from  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  and  accordingly  the  courses  of  the  rivers  are  short  They 
are  dry  in  January  and  i^bruary ;  but^  as  they  receive  their  waters 
from  a  much  more  elevated  country,  their  course,  as  long  as  they  have 
water,  is  rather  rapid,  and  difi^rent  from  those  of  the  great  Plain  of 
Dembea,  which  have  a  sluggiih  current  The  village  of  Dingelber 
stands  on  a  rock  which  forms  the  extremity  of  a  ridge  that  projects 
from  the  heights  on  the  west,  and  which  approaches  so  near  to  the 
lake  that  there  remains  only  a  narrow  place  on  its  shores,  through 
which  the  great  road  passes  leading  from  Gondar  to  Mieoha  and  Gojam. 
The  table-land  which  is  west  of  the  tract  just  now  noticed,  ii  that  of 
Kuara  and  Bs^el-Feel,  of  which  the  first-named  province  forms  the 
soulhem  and  Baael-Feel  the  nortKem  part  Kuara  has  never  been 
visited  hj  a  European,  but  Bruce  passed  through  Bas-el-Feel,  which 
he  describes  as  afertile  and  level  countiy,  with  a  richblack  soil  The 
surface  is  mostly  covered  with  bushes,  and  occasionally  there  is  agrove 
of  trees.  Cattle  and  horses  are  numerous ;  butter,  honey,  horses,  and 
gold,  which  is  here  found  in  larger  quantities  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Abyssinia,  are  the  principal  articles  which  are  sent  from  Ba»el-Feel 
to  the  other  provinces  and  to  Sennaar. 

Ulc  Plain  of  Biegemider,  which  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lske 
Zam*^  extends  from  near  Emfras,  on  the  north,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ab^,  or  Nile,  nearly  40  miles  in  length.  Its  width,  from  the  low 
shores  of  the  lake  to  the  high  mountain-masses  which  inclose  the  upi>er 
basin  of  the  Tal&aszie  onUie  west,  is  nearly  30  miles.  The  mountain- 
masses  rise  from  the  plain  with  a  steep  ascent,  except  where  their 
edges  are  broken  down  oy  the  torrents  and  rivers,  which  originate  on 
the  higher  land,  and  tumble  in  cataracts  into  the  lower  plam.  The 
elevation  of  these  mountains  of  Biegemider  is  estimated  oj  Dr.  Beke 
at  between  7000  and  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  last-mentioned 
elevation  being  assigned  to  the  Pass  of  Chtfmma  Marigfia.  Aa  the 
level  of  LakeZana  is  6110  feet  above  the  sea,  the  mountains  of  Biege- 
mider rise  only  from  1500  to  2000  feet  above  their  bases,  or  rather 
less,  as  the  plain  has  a  gradual  rise  from  the  shores  of  the  lake  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain-masses.  North  of  the  river  Beb,  where  the  plain 
is  not  so  wide,  it  consists  of  two  tracts  of  different  chara0ter»--4b  lower 
one  skirting  the  shores  of  the  lake  for  several  miles^  which  in  the  rainy 
season  is  inundated,  and  in  the  dry  season  covered  with  aquatic  plants 
or  grass ;  and  a  more  elevated  part,  which  has  an  undulatang  surface^ 
and  is  covered  with  low  bushes.  No  part  of  this  dirtrict  is  under 
cultivation,  but  both  supply  pasture.  On  the  dediviiy  of  the  moun- 
tains there  are  extensive  orchards  and  vineyards.  From  the  river 
Beb  to  that  of  Fogaia,  and  even  fiurther  to  the  south,  the  countiy  is  a 
dead  level,  and  the  soU  consists  of  a  fine  black  mould  of  great  fertility^ 
which  is  &  deposit  of  the  earthy  matter  brought  down  by  the  rivers 
Beb  and  QomijctL  There  are  no  springs,  but  good  water  may  be  found 
r  feet  There  are  no  bushes  or  tree^ 
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exoept  mar  tile  ohurdhes.  Only  a  flmall  portion  of  this  fine  trsot  is  at 
preMnt  ooltiTatod ;  but  the  munerous  traoee  of  the  oanals  for  irriga- 
tion show  that  fbrmerij  it  was  a  oom  oonntry,  which  has  been  rednoed 
to  its  present  low  state  hj  the  internal  wars  of  a  century.  Numerous 
herds  of  cattle  find  pasture  during  the  dry  season,  but  when  the  rains 
have  conyerted  the  whole  into  a  swamp,  the  cattle  are  taken  to  the 
high  lands  on  the  east  Near  the  banks  of  the  riTers  are  extensive 
fields,  in  which  lupines  and  vetches  are  cultivated.  The  beds  of  the 
riven  in  the  dry  season  are  not  more  than  6  feet  below  ibs  level  of 
the  plain.  This  countiy  is  better  peopled  than  the  adjacent  provinces 
of  Abyssinia.  The  most  southern  district  of  the  Plain  of  Bicgemider, 
or  that  which  lies  between  the  river  Fogara  and  the  Abdi  (Nile),  at 
its  efflux  from  Lake  Zana^  has  a  very  broken  surface,  being  traversed 
by  several  ridges  of  rocky  hills  which  detach  themselves  from  Mount 
Ohtfmma  Uarigfla^  and  run  westward  to  the  lake,  and  south>westward 
to  the  AhiL  These  ridges  aro  covered  with  fine  forest  trees,  and  as  the 
depreesionB  are  extensive  and  well  watered,  and  have  a  fertile  soil, 
oumvation  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  As  in  approaching  the 
bazdu  of  the  Abii  the  country  becomes  more  broken  and  ru^ed,  and 
rises  higher,  the  village  of  D^mbasa, though  only  5  mflesmmi the 
riTer,  is  at  least  1000  feet  above  its  level  at  the  bridge  which  is  here 
thrown  over  the  AbiiL  The  hills  which  skirt  the  buiks  of  the  river 
are  composed  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  show  great  fertility  in  the  vigorotis 
growth  of  ^e  trees  and  bushes  with  which  they  are  covered.  From 
the  efflux  of  the  Ab<i  from  Lake  Zana  to  the  vicinitv  of  the  cataract 
of  Alata,  the  river  runs  through  a  wide  bottom,  which  is  covered  witii 
the  finest  grass. 

S.  ThePlaJnof  Mi^haisapartof  thePffMnratao/eAe^Ni  This 
peninsula  forms  a^  part  of  Amhara ;  but  as  it  is  naturcdly  separated 
from  the  other  divisions  of  the  country,  and  constitutes  bv  itself  a 
well-defined  system,  it  ought  to  be  noticed  separately.  The  nver  Abfi 
and  Lake  Zana  surround  it  on  the  N.,  E.,  and  S. ;  and  its  western 
limits  may  be  tolerably  well  defined  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  banks 
of  the  Abdi,  where  it  is  Joined  by  the  Jamma,  to  the  village  of  "Din- 
gelber,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Zana.  Thus  limited,  the  peninsula 
extends  in  length  from  E.S.E.  to  W.N.W.  150  miles,  with  an  average 
width  of  about  100  miles ;  so  that  it  covers  an  area  of  15,000  square 
miles,  or  more  than  half  of  Ireland. 

l^e  Ab£,  as  this  great  branch  of  the  Nile  is  unifbrmly  called  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Abyssinia,  rises  near  11*"  N.  lat.  and  87*  E.  long,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Qiesh,  in  a  swampy  tract.  The  source  of  the  river  is 
8T00  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  summit  of  Mount  Giesh  about 
9700  feet  After  running  northward  for  about  60  miles  in  a  straight 
line,  the  Ab^  descends  from  8700  feet  to  the  level  of  Lake  Zana  (6111 
feet),  or  about  2600  feet,  or  more  than  48  feet  a  mile  :  the  current  is 
of  course  extremely  swift^  and  forms  a  kind  of  continuous  rapid,  inter- 
mpted  by  some  cataracts.  One  of  these  was  visited  by  Bruce,  who 
fbund  its  pernendicular  height  16  feet,  and  he  heard  of  another.  The 
Ab^  enters  Lake  Zona,  or  Jkmhea,  on  the  S.W.  side,  and  leaves  it  on 
the  S.B.  side.  According  to  Bruce,  this  lake  is  85  miles  broad  in  the 
widest  part,  from  E.  to  W, ;  but  it  decreases  in  width  towards  the 
extremities,  where  it  is  sometimes  not  above  1 0  miles  wide.  Its  greatest 
length,  according  to  the  same  authority,  is  49  miles.  Bruce  and  fttippel, 
the  two  travellers  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this 
lake,  have  ^ven  it  quite  a  different  shape  on  their  maps.  That  on  the 
map  of  Etippel  is  much  more  regular.  The  nmnber  of  rivers  which 
the  lake  receives  from  all  sides  is  very  great ;  those  which  join  it  from 
the  N.  and  W.  are  dry  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  but  most  of 
those  which  fall  into  it  from  the  E.  and  S.  contain  water  all  the  year 
round. '  The  immense  supply  of  water  which  the  lake  receives  during 
the  rains,  raises  its  level  sufficiently  to  lay  uzider  water  the  low  country 
on  its  bftfiks  to  the  distance  of  2  miles.  There  are  many  islands  in 
this  lake ;  Riippel  has  laid  down  18  in  his  map.  The  greater  number 
of  them  are  inhabited.  The  lai^gest,  called  Deck,  is  low,  but  of  con- 
siderable sise.  To  the  east  of  it  is  the  island  of  Daka,  which  is  elevated, 
and  terminates  in  a  cone.  Fish  is  abimdant,  and  of  various  kinds ; 
most  of  them  are  of  the  family  of  the  Cvprinidte.  Tlie  hippopotamus 
is  common  in  the  lake,  but  the  crocodile  fs  not  fDund  there.  The  Abdi 
river  leaves  Lake  Zana  north  of  its  south-eastern  comer,  and  after 
rmming  S.E.  for  about  15  miles,  it  forms  the  cataract  of  Alata^  or  Tis 
Eset,  where  the  river  descends  about  100  feet  perpendicularly.  Below 
the  cataract  it  runs  with  great  violence  through  a. deep  fissure  in  the 
rock,  which  at  one  place  is  hardly  more  than  two  yards  wide.  We 
may  form  a  notion  of  the  rapidity  of  this  part  of  the  Abii,  fix)m 
the  fact  that  at  the  Broken  Bridge,  which  is  about  40  miles  from 
the  efflux  of  the  river,  its  level  is  not  more  than  8852  feet  above  the 
sea.  In  40  miles,  therefore,  the  river  has  fallen  2259  feet,  or  above  56 
fret  per  mDe.  From  the  Broken  Bridge  the  current  abates.  North  of 
the  Mietta  Ford,  which  is  north  of  the  place  where  the  Abdi  is  joined 
by  the  Jamma,  after  a  course  of  about  100  miles,  its  level  is  stiU  2936 
net  above  the  sea.  In  this  space,  therefore,  the  Ab^  has  fallen  not  much 
more  than  9  feet  per  mile.  At  the  Mietta  Ford  the  river  begins  to 
turn  westward,  and  bv  degrees  to  tlie  north  of  west  At  the  Melka 
Kuki,  or  Ford  of  Kuki,  60  miles  lower  down,  the  elevation  of  the  Ab^ 
above  the  sea-level  is  2816  feet  In  60  miles,  therefore,  it  has  fallen 
111  feet,  or  not  quite  2  feet  per  mile.  Where  the  AbiU  leaves 
A^^sainia  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Durra. 

The  interior  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Ab£  is  traversed  by  a  moun- 


tidn-ranffB  whose  general  direction  is  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.  It  may 
be  osdM  the  Talba  Waha  mountains,  though  that  name  is  properly 
applied  only  to  the  most  devated  portion  of  Ik,  which  extends  between 
87  20'  and  87*  50'  E.  long.  This  range  begins  on  the  western  border 
of  Abyssinia  with  Mount  Eshiti,  and  runs  eastward  to  Moimt  Barf, 
Mount  Atzab,  and  Mount  Giesh,  where  the  sources  of  the  Abii  are. 
Mount  Giesh,  as  already  observed,  rises  to  9700  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
a  lower  ridge  connects  it  with  Mount  Lichema,  which  is  still  higher. 
East  of  Mount  Lichema  there  is  a  depression  in  the  range  of  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  then  the  range  attains  its  greatest  elevation,  as 
it  is  supposed,  for  the  elevation  of  no  part  has  been  ascertained  by 
actual  measurement,  or  in  any  other  way.  This  portion  is  called  the 
Talba  Waha.  Where  it  begins  to  decrease  in  elevation  east  of  87*"  50' 
it  is  crossed  bv  the  great  commercial  road  leading  from  Northern 
Abyssinia  to  CkSjam.  The  summit  of  the  mountain-pass  through 
which  the  road  runs  is  at  least  11,000  feet  above  the  sea-level;  and 
Mount  Go^ba,  which  is  near  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  range,  is 
8751  faet  high.  East  of  the  mountain-pMss  just  mentioned  the  range 
subsides,  and  has  only  a  moderate  elevation  above  the  general  level  of 
the  country ;  at  the  same  time  it  changes  its  direction,  and  runs  to 
ihe  north-east  As  it  approaches  the  banks  of  the  Ab^  it  rises  again 
to  a  considerable  elevation  in  the  mountain-mass  of  Mount  TAsndach. 
This  mountfdn  may  be  considered  as  the  termination  of  the  Talba 
Waha  moxmtains.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  summit  of  this  range 
is  always  covered  with  snow,  but  the  higher  portion  is  cold  from  No- 
vember to  March.  This  range  is  in  general  covered  with  forests  of 
large  trees,  but  there  are  many  tracts  imder  cultivation  which  produce 
nearly  sXH  the  grains  that  are  cultivated  in  Europe.  The  higher  region 
is  dotted  with  heaths  and  ferns,  and  the  most  elevated  is  an  extensive 
level,  producing  stunted  grass,  interspersed  with  numerous  gibdrra 
plants  (iZAyncAo^oZum  monlomim)^  At  the  base  of  the  Talba  Waha 
mountains  lie  the  plains  of  Mi^cha  and  Gt5jam.  The  first  extends 
northward  tcom  their  base  to  the  shores  of  I^ke  Zana,  and  the  Plain 
of  G<5jam  from  their  southern  foot  to  the  banks  of  the  Ab^  The  de- 
scent towards  the  lake  terminates  at  6111  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but 
that  towards  the  Abdi  at  2815  feet,  this  being  the  elevation  of  the 
river  at  Melka  Kuki. 

The  country  which  extends  from  the  northern  base  of  the  Talba 
Waha  mountains  to  the  Lake  Zana  is  called  the  Plain  of  Midcha 
(Maiflha,  Matcha)  from  a  province  of  that]  name,  but  this  name  pro- 
perly applies  only  to  the  low  country  which  extends  from  the  Pass  of 
iMngelber  along  tne  south-western  shore  of  the  lake  to  its  most  south- 
eastern comer.  Between  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  lake  and  the 
Abdi,  after  its  efflux  from  the  lake,  there  is  a  hilly  tract  consisting  of 
rocks  partially  overgrown  witii  stunted  bushes.  The  low  plain  along 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  which  is  narrow  near  the  Pass  of  Din^lber, 
widens  as  it  proceeds  southward,  and  where  it  reaches  the  Ab^  river 
it  is  20  miles  wide,  ^[tending  from  the  lake  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Ab^  and  the  Kelti.  A  line  drawn  from  this  point  to  the  village  of 
Kariagna,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  and  thence  to  the  Tis  Eset  cata- 
ract, would  separate  the  low  plain  of  Mi^cha  from  the  hilly  tract  that 
lies  south  of  it  and  extends  to  the  base  of  the*  Talba  Waha  range. 
This  plain  is  very  fruitful,  the  soil  being  an  alluvium  composed  of  the 
detritus  brought  by  the  rivers  from  Uie  higher  country,  but  as  it  ib 
entirely  flat,  it  is  not  well  drained ;  the  currents  of  the  rivers  are 
stagnant  at  the  dose  of  the  dry  season,  especially  in  January  and 
February,  and  many  pools  are  left  by  the  inimdations.  This  renders 
the  country  unhealthy  \  as  however  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  a  large 
portion  of  the  oountiy  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces  abundsoit  crops 
of  every  kind  of  grain.  A  narrow  tract  near  the  lake  is  too  swampy 
for  cultivation,  and  is  partiy  used  as  pasture-^iroimd,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  it  is  overgrown  with  aquatic  plants,  especially  a  large  kind 
of  rushes,  which  for  want  of  wood  are  used  for  the  construction  of  the 
small  boats  by  which  the  lake  is  navigated.  There  are  no  trees  or 
bushes  on  the  plain,  except  near  the  base  of  the  more  elevated  tract 
south  of  it,  where  there  are  groves  of  acacias.  The  hilly  tract  occupies 
about  20  miles  in  width  along  the  banks  of  the  Ab^  to  its  confluence 
with  the  river  Jamma.  Its  surface  is  diversified  with  several  low  and 
rocky  ridges,  between  which  are  small  plaina  The  courses  of  the  rivers, 
which  are  rather  rapid,  show  that  the  descent  of  this  tract  is  consider- 
able, and  this  prevente  stagnation  and  renders  the  country  healthy. 
The  soil  chiefly  consists  of  decomposed  volcanic  matter,  and  is  fertile. 
Those  tracts  which  are  not  cultivated  are  generally  covered  with 
woods  of  acacias,  which  attain  a  considerable  size;  and  those  tracts 
which  are  destitute  of  trees  and  bushes  are  overgrown  with  wild  oats 
and  wild  lupines.  This  tract  contains  abundance  of  water,  and  is  very 
healthy.  Between  it  and  the  mountain-range  lies  a  mountain-ragion. 
Several  summits,  as  Mount  Luambera  and  Amidamit,  rise  to  a.  great 
elevation,  but  between  these  and  other  ridges  are  many  tracts  of  more 
level  ground  which  are  partiy  cultivated,  notwithstanding  the  gtdlies 
and  beds  of  torrents  which  mtersect  them  and  sink  deep  below  the 
general  level  of  the  country*  The  lower  parts  of  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  herbage  and  acacias,  and  higher  up  are  forests  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  trees.  The  pastures  on  these  mountains  are  excellent 
Even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sources  of  the  Ab£  lazse  quantities  of  bar- 
ley are  raised.  Along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Abai  is  a  marshy  plain, 
several  miles  in  length  and  bounded  by  high  hills,  which  is  naruy  used 
as  pasture-ground.    The  eastern  part  of  the  Plam  of  Mi^cna,  or  that 
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which  borders  on  the  hvxka  of  the  Ab^  below  its  efflux  from  Lske 
Zaiia^  and  which  ieiminates  »t  Mount  Y^kwdAoh,  hss  a  somewhat 
difierent  cbarsoter.  Its  general  level  is  mudb  higher  than  ^e  low 
part  of  the  plain  before-mentioned,  but  it  is  tolerably  even^  eaSoept  that 
it  is  furrowed  by  numerous  deep  yaUeys,  in  whieh  the  waterooursea 
lie ;  towards  the  Ab^  its  desoent  is  generaU^  steep  sad  diffieuli  The 
soil  of  the  level  grounds  is  Of  moderate  fert9Uty»  and  partly  oultivated 
and  partly  used  as  pastute^^raund. 

The  Plain  of  ChSjam  is  surrounded  hy  th«  AbiU  in  th«  form  of  a 
semicircle,  which  on  the  east  begins  at  Mount  Y  Aandaeb»  and  termi- 
nates on  the  west  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zingini  Tb»  middle 
r^on  is  a  tablo'land  from  8000  to  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  This  taUe-lsad  is  about  SO  miles  iride.  About  the  same  spaoe 
is  oooupied  by  the  broken  oountiT  whieh  lies  betweon  the  plaiu  and 
the  river.  Between  the  plain  sad  the  hi^^est  part  of  the  Talba  Waha 
mountains  is  a  mountainous  tract  somewliat  less  than  20  miles  in 
width.  Thus  the  average  width  of  the  whole  region  is  about  00  miles. 
The  aaoent  from  the  river  from  the  Ford  of  Mietta  (some  miles  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Jamma)  is  formed  by  a  suoeession  of  blufis  whieh 
rise  in  tenraoes.  Near  the  river  the  whole  ii  thiekly  clothed  with 
jungle^  and  no  part  of  it  is  cultivated  f  but  higher  up  the  jungle  is 
less  dinise  and  oeoasionally  istennized  with  cultivation.  Towards  the 
level  countiy  the  ascent  is  more  regular,  the  oountiy  rising  with  a 
slight  and  continual  slope.  Here  the  jungle  alternates  with  grassy 
tracts,  but  even  here  cultivation  is  rare.  The  watercourses  run  in 
beds  deeply  depressed  below  the  sui&ce,  and  wvfch  great  rapidity. 
The  ascent  from  the  south  from  the  foirds  called  MelkaKukiand 
Melka  Furi  is  much  more  irregular  and  steep.  About  7  or  6  miles 
from  tiie  banks  of  the  river  thare  runs  a  steep  and  almost  parpen- 
dicolar  wall,  which  in  the  lowest  parts  is  frtim  500  to  600  fret  lugh, 
but  in  some  places  crowned  with  peaks  that  rise  several  hundred  feet 
higher.  Between  this  wall  and  the  river,  but  nearer  the  river,  is 
another  tenraee,  -wbow  desoent  is  not  so  steep  nor  so  high.  Offiiets 
from  the  highra:  terraee  oceasionslly  advance  nearer  to  the  river, 
where  they  appear  like  hiUa.  The  banks  of  the  rivor  are  rocky  and 
precipitous.  Above  the  highest  of  the  terrsces  is  a  level  tract  several 
milea  in  extent^  which  rises  regularly  but  slowly  to  the  north.  This 
tract  contains  the  laige  towns  of  Yejtibbi  and  Yaush,  and  the  market* 
town  of  Btfso ;  snd  the  country  is  almost  entirely  under  tillage^  except 
towards  the  north,  where  it  apmtMtches  the  last  stepue  or  terrace,  and 
is  there  used  as  pastore-gtounal  The  last  steppe,  wniofa  ig  more  than 
20  miles  frum  the  river,  ia  formed  by  a  slope  of  moderate  declivity, 
and  rissi  only  about  200  feet  Near  the  Western  sxtrtodty  of  this 
region  is  the  ford  celled  Melka  Abvo,  and  here  the  ascent  occupies 
only  about  12  miles  in  width,  sad  w  much  more  regular,  as  it  rises 
gradually  from  the  rocky  banks  of  the  river^  and  is  only  ocoasioiially 
intemmted  by  solitary  hills.  On  this  slope  the  countty  is  cultivated, 
but  only  to  a  small  extent.  All  the  watereouraes  that  traverse  l^eee 
ascents  run  in  very  deep  beds,  and  the  sides  of  the  heights  which  bor- 
der them  are  olothed  with  jungle  or  trees. 

The  table-land  itself  differs  considerably  in  its  eastern  and  weatem 
districts.  The  eastern  district  is  the  Plahi  of  Q^jam,  and  the  western 
that  of  Damoi  The  Plain  of  Gdjam  extends  westward  to  the  banks 
of  the  river  Qodisbi  an  affluent  of  the  Bir,  and  compr^ends  somewhat 
more  than  one4ka]f  of  the  table*land.  Towards  the  mountains  of  Talba 
Waha  it  is  almost  a  perfect  level,  through  whieh  the  rivers  run  with 
a  sluggkh  eunrant ;  but  where  it  approaches  the  desoent  to  the  Abii 
the  rivers  sink  much  deeper  below  the  general  level  of  the  country, 
the  current  is  quick,  and  at  seme  places  interrupted  by  rapids  and 
cataracts.  Inttbeaepavtsalso  there  are  a  few  hills  on  the  Ugh  grounds 
between  the  wateroouisss.  Ko  tress  are  found  in  this  plain,  except 
the  plaatatloBS  round  the  churches.  Dioae  districts  which  are  quite 
level  are  covered  with  gnun,  and  are  very  little  cultivated  and 
inhi^ted ;  but  where  the  ground  is  somewhat  broken,  cultivation  is 
carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  The  plain  of  Damct^  between  the  river 
Gk>dieb  and  the  Zingini,  rises  and  sinks  alternately  witiigentle  slopes. 
The  oomnt  of  the  rivers  which  traverse  it  is  rapid.  Hills  are  more 
numeroQB  than  in  G^jam,  and  rise  to  a  greater  elevation.  Where  the 
countiy  is  not  cultivated)  it  is  oovered  vrith  forests :  mssy  plains  are 
oon^Mratively  rare.  A  great  part  of  the  plain  is  well  cultivated,  and 
studded  with  villages.  The  gradual  ftdl  of  the  oountxy  from  the 
mountains  to  the  AbiU  often  allows  the  fields  to  be  irrigated  by  merely 
diverting  to  thmn  a  portion  of  the  waten  of  the  numerous  streams. 
The  south-western  portion  of  the  plain,  or  that  which  lies  contiguous 
to  tiie  dsseent  of  the  Melka  A1»o  (Ford  of  Abro)  Is  a  perfect  level, 
ovemrown  with  gigantic  grass.:  as  we  approach  the  descent  to  the 
Abii,  it  exhibits  some  signs  of  cultivation.  In  some  places  the  grassy 
plain  is  intenperied  with  swamps.  It  is  stated  that  this  part  of  the  < 
plain  could  be  cultivwted  with  advantage,  but  for  the  ftfequent  inroads 
of  the  Galla  tribes  whidi  inhabit  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ab& 

The  country  whidi  extends  from  the  bank  of  the  Zingini  to  the 
wssleRi  boundaty  of  Abyssinia  may  be  called  the  Volcanic  Region  of 
Agaumlder.  The  name  of  this  province  is  derived  from  a  nation,  the 
AgowSy  who  differ  from  the  ouier  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The 
river  2Qi]|^  ruasin  a  bed  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  the  adjacent  country 
exhibits  unequivoeal  signs  of  volcanic  origin.  The  soil  is  very  fertile, 
being  lormed  hf  the  oisintegMtion  of  volcanic  ro<^  which  in  some 
pkess  ptotruda  thsom^  ii    The  snrihoe  is  much  broken.    Such  is 


the  country  between  the  river  Zingini  and  a  continuous  -ndgo  of  high 
hills  which,  on  the  north,  is  connected  with  the  weetem  and  lower 
continuation  of  the  Talba  Waha  mountains  at  Mount  Barf,  and  thenoe 
runs  in  a  south-west  direction  towards  the  banks  of  the  Ab^  This 
ridge  conrists  of  a  maas  of  volcanic  cones  or  high-poi|ited  domes;  the 
Peak  of /Fudi,  which  stands  nearly  in  the  middlo  ci  them,  rises  to  a 
considerable  elevation  above  its  base.  From  the  west  of  this  elevated 
mass  several  lower  ridges  run  off  to  the  westward  to  the  distance  of 
several  mHea^  when  they  terminate  with  blulb  in  the  adjacent  plain. 
This  tract  has  a  heavy  argUIaoeous  soil,  which  is  cultivated,  and  l^ 
means  of  irrigation  yields  abundant  crops.  In  aome  places  the  voloanio 
rooks  peep  through  the  soil  The  ulun,  which  extends  futhcr  wssl^ 
ward,  is  of  indifferent  quslity,  and  chiefly  covered  with  brushwood, 
with  occasional  patches  o£  cultivatlan.  The  rivers  which  originate  at 
the  foot  of  the  voloanio  ridge  run  westward  and  fell  into  the  Ihwm, 
an  affluent  of  the  Abfi,  which  constitutes  the  boundary-line  betweoi 
Abyssiniaand  the  oouniary  of  the  Shangallas,  a  tribe  of  negroes.  Where 
this  volcsnic  region  ai^roaches  the  Talba  Waha  mountains,  iiis  less 
fertile,  though  &ere  are  some  fine  plains  between  the  high  hiUs  and 
mountains,  which  sre  laigfly  cultivated,  and  covered  with  numerout 
villages :  there  are  other  tracts  which  are  only  used  as  pasture-groxpui, 
but  they  are  oovered  with  excellent  grass,  and  filled  witli  herds  nf 
catUe. 

Br.  Bekey  who  in  1841  snd  1642  passed  a  whole  year  in  these  le- 
gions, has  given  an  account  of  the  seasons.  The  rains  are  mote  heavy 
and  continual  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Ab^  than  in  the  Fhdn  of 
Gondar.  It  was  only  during  the  month  of  Januaiy  that  no  rain  fi|U. 
In  February  alight  rains  only  were  experienced  on  ten  days,  and  in 
March  on  nine  days.  In  April  they  were  much  hearier,  and  veiy 
frequent  from  the  middle  of  that  month.  In  May  rain  fell  only  in 
the  ni^t  or  in  the  evening  on  four  days,  except  the  last  three  diays, 
when  evexy  evening  a  heavy  storm  with  thunder  and  lightning  was 
experienced.  The  regular  niny  season  commenced  in  Juna.  Rain 
fell  more  or  leas  eveiy  day,  with  the  exception  of  five  days,  and  eofr- 
tinued  through  July  and  August.  On  tile  11th  of  July  the  Ab4i  had 
risen  so  much  as  to  be  no  longer  passable.  The  rains  continued  to  be 
heavy  till  the  10th  of  Beptember,  and  tiU  the  end  of  this  monlih  it 
rained  every  ni^^t  and  sometimes  in  the  day.  Heavy  rains  were 
experienced  up  to  the  7th  of  October,  when  for  the  first  time  none  felL 
It  was  stated  that  the  rainy  season  had  commenced  sooner  and  con- 
tinued longer  than  usual  Still,  notwithstanding  this  duration  of  the 
rain,  the  riteta  had  fallen  considerably,  and  in  the  middle  of  September 
the  Abii  was  crossed  by  the  Qallas,  who  brought  cloth  and  cotton  to 
Base  market  The  rain  kept  felling  for  several  days  in  October,  but 
in  Kovember  it  rained  only  on  six  days,  and  slightly.  In  the 
beginning  of  December  only  showers  were  experienced,  but. after  the 
middle  of  that  month  heavy  rains  fell  on  several  days. 

4.  Shoa,  as  a  political  division,  extends  onlv  over  the  soutfarcasten 
portion  of  Abyssinia,  frvm  the  northern  banks  of  the  HawiiBh, 
which  divides  it  fipom  the  independent  Qalla  tribes,  to  the  Berkona, 
which  falls  into  the  Hawtfsh  (near  12"  K.  lat.),  and  the  Wanshit,  an 
affluent  of  l^e  Jamma,  which  joins  the  Ab«U  ,*  but  we  shall  notice 
under  this  head  also  the  countries  that  lie  fiirther  north,  and  extend  to 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Takkassie  and  the  central  table-land  of  Woflla, 
tiliough  tiiey  are  in  possession  of  independent  tribes. 

The  Jamma  is  the  largest  tributary  which  the  Abii  receites  on  the 
table-land  of  Abyssinia.  It  drains  a  great  extent  of  countty  which 
extends  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  te^le-land,  and  brings  a  great 
volume  of  water  to  the  Abii.  Where  it  falls  into  that  river  its  surfed 
is  less  than  8000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  From  this  place  the  countiy 
rises  to  the  south  and  to  the  east  until  it  attains  an  elevation  of 
between  8000  and  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  south  the  table- 
land slopes  gradually  down  to  ^e  wide  plain,wbich  is  drained  by  the 
Hawish  river.  But  on  the  east^  at  the  upper  branches  of  the  Jamma, 
it  descends  with  a  steep  declivity,  sinnlar  to  that  with  which  the 
table-land  of  Tigr^  terminates  towards  the  Bed  3ea  at  the  back  of  the 
harbour  of  Mas^wa  and  Annesley  Bay. 

The  vall^  of  the  Jamma  appears  to  be  inclosed  on  the  north  as 
well  as  on  the  south  by  high  motmtains,  which  rise  from  4000  to  6000 
feet  above  its  levd.  These  heights  however  are  only  the  blulft  with 
which  the  table-land  of  8hoa  terminates  on  both  sides.  The  ascent  is 
steep,  but  there  is  ususUy  a  wide  terrace  between  two  steep  acclivities 
This  terrace  on  the  southern  ride  of  the  river  has  a  slight  slope 
towards  the  river,  and  is  generally  fertile,  and  studded  with  numerous 
villages  which  contain  a  considerable  population.  The  number  ot 
rivers  which  loin  the  Jamma  from  the  south  is  very  great.  Though 
their  course  towards  the  interior  of  the  table-land  is  not  rapid,  they 
run  with  great  velocity  as  they  M>proach  its  northern  ed^  and  most 
of  them  fafi  predpitoufiy  several  hundred  feet  into  a  raving  in  which 
they  continue  to  flow  to  their  receptacle.  Thus  the  edge  of  the  table- 
land is  cut  by  narrow  valleys  into  a  great  number  of  comparatively 
narrow  ridges,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  verjr  mountainoua 
country.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  western  district,  towards 
the  junction  of  the  Jamma  with  the  Abii,  where  the  affluents  join  the 
principal  river  at  right  angles.  Towards  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table- 
Luid  &ey  run  nearly  parallel  to  one  another,  and  here  the  ridses 
between  the  valleys  are  more  extenrive,  at  least  when  compared  with 
the  still  narrower  ravines  in  which  the  rivers  run.    These  ridges  ara 
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gexkenUy  level  at  the  top,  ezoept  towareU  their  terminatioii  between 
the  two  x^vvn,  where  they  approach  their  junotioiiy  and  in  theee  parts 
they  gradually  grow  lower.  Though  the  soil  is  ohiefly  rooky,  it  is  of 
gocd  quality,  and  produces  pulse,  tobacco,  cotton,  maiie,  and  other 
grains.  There  are  trees  about  tiie  numerous  villages.  There  are 
other  tracts  which  are  without  villages  or  trees,  but  they  supply  pas- 
ture to  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  except  towards  the  westy  where  the 
country  is  overgrown  with  Jungle ;  some  tracts  produce  only  aloes'and 
stunted  acacias.  The  steep  sides  of  the  valleys  also  are  usually  dad 
-with  Jungle.  About  15  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Jamma  the  table- 
land takes  the  form  which  is  caressed  Iit  this  term.  There  are  a 
t&w  hiUs  dispersed  over  v  it,  but  in  general  it  stretches  away  to  the 
watershed  between  the  Hawibh  and  the  Jamma,  either  in  a  level  plain 
or  with  an  undulating  surface.  Near  Uie  watershed  itself,  or  upon  it, 
isolated  high  hUls  and  short  ridges  again  make  their  appearance,  but 
they  do  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  ezoept  the  Qaira  Gorpha  ridge 
and  Mount  Finfinni  But  towards  the  source  of  the  Hawlbh  and 
betweenit  and  the  mouth  of  the  Jamma,  the  country  is  more  broken. 
The  greater  part  of  the  eastern  district  of  thetable-Uaid  is  destitute  of 
trses  and  bushes.  Some  tracts  are  partly  cultivated  and  partly  used 
as  pastur^ground,  but  others  are  entirely  left  to  the  herds  and  flodks, 
cultivation  being  limited  to  the  hills  and  the  higher  tracts  surrounding 
their  bases.  In  these  parts  also  many  of  the  rivers  are  dry  for  two  or 
three  months  in  the  year.  The  western  districts  of  the  table-land, 
which  have  a  more  uneven  surface^  are  well  watered,  as  the  rivers 
flow  all  the  ^ear  round.  These  districts  are  covered  alternately  with 
forests  of  high  trees  and  by  grassy  plains  without  bushes.  In 
approaching  the  sources  of  the  Hawtfsn  the  whole  country  is  almost 
one  forest,  the  haunt  of  elephants  and  bufialoes. 

Our  information  respecting  the  southern*  declivity  of  the  table-land 
of  Southem  Shoa  is  very  scanty.  But  it  is  known  that  near  the 
watershed  between  the  Jamma  and  the  Hawitsh  rivers,  it  descends 
with  a  gentle  slope  resembling  a  slightly  inclined  plain.  It  is  however 
not  improbable  that  near  the  banks  of  the  Hawtfsh  a  steep  descent 
may  ezist^  when  it  is  considered  that  the  river  at  Helka  Kuya,  where 
it  is  travOTsed  by  the  caravan  road  from  the  harbour  of  Tajurra  to 
Ankdbar,  is  less  than  2200  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  certainly  from 
6000  to  6000  feet  below  the  watershed  on  the  table-land.  There  are 
a  few  high  hills  or  mountains  dispersed  over  the  slopei,  among  which 
the  most  elevated  are  Mount  ^iloto.  Mount  SekinOa,  and  Mount 
Ferrer.  Considerable  tracts  are  well  cultivated  and  studded  with 
villages,  but  more  detailed  information  is  still  wanting,  as  this  part 
of  the  table-land  has  hardly  been  seen  by  Europeans.  We  do  not 
even  know  if  the  mountuns  which  extend  southward  from  A«t<<hM» 
into  the  province  of  Bulga  constitute  only  the  edge  of  the  table-land, 
or  are  a  ridge  which  on  both  Bideaj>n  the  west  and  east,  is  bounded 
by  a  low  oountiy  along  its  base.  The  course  of  the  riven  fevours  the 
first  supposition. 

The  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Sho%  from  the  town  of 
Ankdbar  northward  to  a  distance  of  about  50  miles,  is  well  known ; 
it  rises  with  a  steep  ascent  from  the  low  country  west  of  the  Hawtteh 
liver,  which  is  only  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea-levd,  to  an  elevation 
of  from  8000  to  9000  feet  The  whole  ascent  does  not  appear  to 
occupy  more  than  eij^t  or  ten  miles  in  width;  to  the  west  of  it  the 
country  continues  for  a  considerable  distance  at  the  same  elevation. 
The  town  of  Angolalla,  which  is  several  miles  from  the  edge,  is  8564 
feet  above  the  sea-leve],  and  surrounded  by  a  plain  intersected  by  hills 
and  rivulets.  The  ascent  is  beet  known  between  the  Melka  Kuya  and 
Ankdbar;  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  is  about  80  miles.  In  the 
first  ten  miles  from  the  river  the  country  contains  several  plains  of 
moderate  extent,  divided  from  one  another  by  low  hills;  {he  level 
tracts  are  generally  destitute  of  grass  and  water,  and  the  higher  parts 
dothed  with  jungle^  in  which  sheep  and  goats  find  pastura  At 
Atkonti  the  country  begins  to  rise^  but  in  the  next  ten  mues  it  hardly 
attains  an  elevation  of  more  than  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  tract 
is  thickly  wooded,  and  between  the  trses  tiie  socotrine  aloe  completely 
coven  the  ground.  The  lower  tracts  between  the  hills  are  cultivated 
to  a  small  extent  In  the  last  ten  miles  the  country  rises  to  more  than 
8000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  town  of  Ankdbar  being  8198  feet  above  it, 
or  about  700  feet  hicher  than  the  dty  of  Mexico,  which  Ib  7468  feet 
above  the  sea ;  but  Ankdbar  Vi  on  the  declivity,  and  the  table-lsnd  is 
400  feet  above  it  This  steeper  part  of  the  ascent  is  veiy  broken  and 
hiUy,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  vaUeys  and  steep  hrfl^  which  are 
partlv  wooded  and  partly  cultivated ;  the  soil  must  be  rich  consider- 
ing the  vigorous  vegetation  which  it  shows.  The  viBages  are  «mi^|i^ 
but  numerous;  they  consist  of  a  few  houses,  which  have  a  cirmdax 
form,  with  a  conical  rooi^  and  are  perched  on  the  sides  or  summits  of 
the  hiUs. 

In  proceeding  northward  along  the  ascent^  it  preserves  the  same 
f  eaturas,  except  that  fix>m  time  to  time  a  valley  is  met  with  of  moderate 
width,  and  of  superior  fertility  to  the  adjacent  tracts.  There  are  also 
extensive  tracts  which  are  mere  wastes;  Ihey  are  generally  mate  level 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  ascent^  and  covered  with  bushes  and  her^ 
baoeous  plants  or  woods  of  acacia;  in  some  places  there  are  forests  of 
acacias,  kolquols,  and  euphorbiaa.  Where  these  level  tracts  are  at  a 
considerable  elevation  above  the  country  at  the  base  of  the  descent^  they 
•ufler  from  want  of  water ;  and  where  th^  are  much  lower,  they  are 
hrtflrseoted  by  numerous  watercourses  and  interspersed  with  swamps. 


The  edge  of  the  table-land  is  hOly,  rising  and  descending  alteiuately. 
In  the  depresdons  the  ground  is  swampy  or  springy,  and  here  are  the 
sources  of  the  riven  whidi  descend  to  the  east  and  west  In  many 
places  this  edge  is  much  higher  than  the  town  of  Ankdbar,  which  u 
proved  by  the  dijBTerenoe  in  the  dogroos  of  cold,  and  by  the  vegetation, 
ipdiich  near  the  highest  part  of  the  rocky  masses  consists  only  of  fir, 
heath,  and  f era.  Some  high  mountains  rise  above  the  ascent^  among 
which  Mount  Emmamret^  a  few  miles  N.N.B.  of  Ankdbar,  rises  to  a 
considerable  elevation,  but  probably  not  above  the  line  of  trees,  which 
is  about  11,000  feet  above  tne  sea-leveL 

It  is  not  known  how  fer  this  steep  ascent  of  the  table-land  continues 
to  the  north.  It  certainly  extends  firom  Ankdbar  to  Kok  Fara,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  50  miles,  and  probably  to  Antsiokia,  85  miles  farther, 
but  in  the  parallel  of  Lake  HaJk  (10°  25'  N.  lat)  it  appeara  that  the 
country  lowen  on  both  sides  of  tne  watershed  with  a  long  and  gentle 
slope.  Erap^  who  passed  over  this  country,  does  not  speak  of  any 
difficulties.  It  cannot  be  urged  against  this  supposition,  that  the 
watershed  lies  on  the  table-ltmd,  and  that  the  descent  from  it  is  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  it  farther  to  the  east ;  for  Krapf  expressly 
states  that  the  climate  grew  much  warmer  as  he  descended  ftom  the 
watershed  eastward;  but  he  also  says  that  several  lofty  isolated 
mountains  were  observed  on  or  near  the  watershed,  among  which 
Moimt  Sako  rises  above  the  rest 

The  country  which  lies  contiguous  to  the  steep  ascent  of  the  table- 
land (from  9°  SO' to  11"  N.  lat)  on  the  west  continues  for  a  short 
distance  to  preserve  the  elevation  of  the  edge,  and  then  slopes  gently 
tothewest  The  surface  is  generally  level,  forming  plains  interspersed 
with  small  bills  or  short  low  ridges;  these  plains  however  rise  in 
elevation  as  they  proceed  northward,  and  as  they  approach  Anteiokia 
their  sur&ce  is  rather  hilly  than  undulating.  The  most  remarkable 
features  of  this  northern  table-land  of  Shoa  are  the  deep  depressions 
in  which  the  riven  run ;  for  a  dist4ince  of  several  mues  from  the 
watershed  they  run  in  deep  valleys,  but  ferther  on  they  fell  down  in 
cataracts  several  hundred  feet  high  into  deep  basins,  and  below  these 
basins  they  continue  to  flow  between  steep  and  lofty  banks;  the 
descent  to  them  is  frequently  500  or  even  1000  feet  The  valley  through 
which  the  Kaohena,  an  affluent  of  the  Wanchit,  runs  is  8000  feet 
below  the  upper  ed^  of  its  banks  and  the  general  level  of  the  country, 
according  to  the  estmiate  of  Kra^  How  fer  this  peculiarity  of  the 
river-vaUeys  continues  westward  is  not  known,  as  the  whole  country 
to  the  banks  of  the  Abfi  river,  which  is  about  80  miles  distant  from 
the  region  just  described,  has  never  been  visited  by  any  Suropean; 
but  as  the  country  near  the  banks  of  theAbtfi  is  also  several  thousand 
feet  above  its  bed,  it  is  probable  that  theee  deep  valleys  continue 
throus^  ^^  whole  width  of  the  r^on.  These  vuleys  are  generally 
well  wooded;  but  the  table-lands  between  them  are  destitute  of  trees 
and  bushes,  and  are  only  used  as  pasture-ground,  though  they  have  a 
deep  black  soil  of  great  fertility,  which  is  proved  by  tlM  abundant 
crops  obtained  from  the  fields  at  the  bftse  and  on  tiie  dedivitieii  of 
the  small  hills,  which  occur  everywhere,  and  in  some  places  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  grains  and  pulse  which  are  principally 
cultivated  are  wheat,  barley,  peas,  and  hogs'  beans.  Cotton,  maise,  and 
many  other  plants  do  not  succeed  on  account  of  the  cold,  which  proves 
the  great  elevation  of  this  part  of  the  table-land.  No  domestic 
animals  are  so  well  suited  to  this  country  as  a  kind  of  black  sheep, 
of  which  there  are  numerous  flocks. 

North  of  11*  N.  lat  the  table-land,  as  already  observe^  slopes  down 
to  the  east  and  yre^  The  scanty  information  which  we  possess  about 
this  country  is  not  sufficient  to  give  us  a  general  idea  of  its  character. 
It  was  traversed  under  verr  imfevourable  circumstances  by  Krapf, 
who  informs  us  that  several  high  mountains  rise  on  the  watershed, 
but  where  he  crossed  it  there  were  two  valleys  separated  at  their 
upper  extremities  by  a  ridge  of  no  great  elevation.  The  western 
valley,  called  Totola,  from  a  celebrated  marketplace  there,  is  inter- 
sected by  the  river  Ghertfdo,  an  affluent  (tf  the  Bashilo,  and  on  both 
sides  inclosed  by  a  range  of  hills  partly  covered  with  juniper-trees. 
On  tiiese  hills  there  are  many  hamlets  and  viUsges.  The  valley  is 
wide  and  well  cultivated ;  the  surfece  is  irrigated  artificially  from  the 
river,  and  as  the  elevation  above  the  sea  Ib  considerable,  the  air  is  cool 
even  in  summer.  The  eastern  vallev  is  watered  by  the  Berkona,  an 
affluent  of  the  Hawish ;  as  several  hills  are  disposed  over  the  a^jar 
cent  country,  it  does  not  form  a  regular  valley;  the  soil  is  black,  of 
great  fertility,  rich  in  wood,  and  grass  for  cattie ;  in  many  parts  it  is 
well  cultivated,  and  as  maise  and  cotton  are  grown,  it  Ui  evident  ihat 
it  must  be  much  lower  than  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
watershed— a  feet  which  is  expresslv  stated  by  Krap£ 

The  countnr  west  of  the  watershed  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Bashilo, 
an  affluent  of  the  Ab^  and  extending  to  the  hig^  ranges  that  sur- 
round the  sources  of  the  Takkaiae,  is  probably  the  most  elevated 
portion  of  the  table-land  of  Abyssinia.  It  comprehends  the  ancient 
province  of  Amhara,  and  is  now  in  possession  <tf  the  independent 
tribes  of  the  WoUo  Qallas.  Though  there  are,  according  to  Krap^ 
very  mountainous  r^ons  among  uie  Wollo  tribes,  the  country  is  in 
general  level;  there  are  some  plams  of  considerable  extent  on  which 
only  a  few  single  hills  are  found,  wbilst  in  otiier  places  ridges  of  hiUs 
traverse  the  country,  and  some  summits  rise  to  a  oonsiderable  eleva- 
tion above  the  hate.  The  riven  run  through  bottoms  which  are 
bounded  by  steep  rocky  masses,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  their  beds 
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are  so  mnah  deprened  below  the  general  lerel  of  the  ooontrr  aa  they 
are  fioifaer  aoutii.  Some  of  the  plaina  are  complete  'wUderaeaaea, 
whilat  othen  make  good  pasturea,  and  in  aome  plaeea  are  well  oulti- 
rated;  bat  only  barley  is  grown.  Sheep  are  most  nimierocifly  and 
especially  that  kind  ^oie  skin  is  called  loviaa,  whioh  seems  to  be 
peculiar  to  this  regiozL  The  wool  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  abont  18 
mches  in  length.  The  people  take  great  care  of  these  animals  lest 
they  should  get  too  fat^  for  then  the  wool  falls  off.  They  are  placed 
on  stands  and  cleaned  ereiT  day  with  water,  and  fbd  with  roasted 
barley  and  other  fbod.  A  skin  of  good  quality  is  sold  lor  a  dollar 
and  upwards,  which  is  a  yeiy  large  sum  in  that  country.  These  skins 
are  worn  by  the  warriors,  and  give  them  a  yery  martial  appearance. 

The  coun^  which  lies  east  of  the  watershed  is  in  possession  of  a 
tribe  called  l^jjoo  or  Yechoo,  whom  Bruce  considered  to  be  a  tribe 
of  the  Galla;  but  Krap^  who  traTersed  the  whole  of  their  country 
from  south  to  north,  says  expressly  that  the  Tejjoo  are  not  Qallaa  nor 
pagans.  They  speak  the  Amharic  language^  and  all  of  them  are  either 
Christians  or  Mohammedans :  their  featuSres  differ  from  those  of  the 
Gallas,  and  resemble  those  of  the  Abyssinians.  Near  the  southern 
extremity  of  their  country  is  Lake  Haik,  whose  cireumference  may 
be  about  45  milesi  Its  greatest  extent  is  from  east  to  west  On  the 
sooth  and  east  it  is  surrounded  by  high  and  steep  hills,  but  on  the 
north  and  west  by  a  low  level  count^.  In  the  lake  is  an  elevsted 
island,  on  which  a  fimious  monasteiy  is  built.  Krapf  estimated  its 
eleyation  at  6000  feet  above  the  searlerel,  and  found  the  climate  very 
agreeable.  The  country  of  the  Tejjoos  is  an  immense  plain,  which 
inclines  towards  the  east,  as  the  coturses  of  the  rivers  evi^ntly  show ; 
but  it  becomes  higher  as  it  proceeds  northward  to  the  centod  table- 
land of  WofBa.  Several  oibets  from  the  higher  country  west  of  it 
advance  some  distance  into  the  plain,  and  render  it  hilly  in  some 
places.  In  the  southern  district  the  climate  is  very  temperate,  and 
cotton  and  maiae  are  grown  to  a  great  extent ;  but  as  we  approach 
the  table>land  of  Wo£Ba  a  great  degree  of  cold  is  experienced.  %ou^ 
the  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tracts  which 
are  covered  with  sand  and  have  a  scanty  vegetation,  a  very  large 
portion  is  a  wilderness  overgrown  with  acacia  trees  and  budies,  and 
the  cultivated  districts  are  few  and  far  from  one  another.  Water  is 
very  abundant,  excrot  in  the  most  northern  district,  which  lies  con- 
tiguous to  the  table-land  of  Woffla. 

The  table-land  of  Shoa  has  two  rainy  seasons.  January  appears  to 
be  the  only  month  in  which  the  weather  is  always  fine  and  no  rain 
falls.  The  ahorter  rainy  season  commences  in  the  middle  of  February 
and  lasta  till  the  end  of  April  In  the  beginning  the  rains  are  dight, 
but  they  increase  in  Match  and  April,  when  imowers  occur  nearly 
every  day,  and  heavy  rains  with  thunder  and.  lig^faiinfr  are  f^^ecjuent. 
In  May  uid  the  early  part  of  June  only  a  few  showersfiol,  but  towards 
the  end  of  June  the  longer  rainy  season  sets  in,  which  lasts  till  the 
middle  of  September.  &  this  season  it  rains  every  nighty  and  often 
during  the  day,  and  the  ndns  are  generally  heavy.  After  the  middle 
of  September  only  occasional  showers  occur,  and  a  heavy  fall  of  rain 
is  a  rare  occurrence. 

The  table-land  of  Abyssinia  is  distinguished  fhmi  all  other  elevated 
table-lands  by  the  great  depression  of  &e  valleys  in  which  the  water- 
courses are.  Some  of  the  rivers  run  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
course  in  vallevB  many  hundred  and  even  thousand  feet  below  the 
general  level  of  the  country :  others  are  not  much  depressed  in  the 
interior  of  the  high  plains,  but  many  miles  before  they  reach  the 
lower  country  they  begin  to  sink  deeper;  and  ^ere  they  leave  it, 
their  level  is  many  hundred  foot  below  the  contiguous  pluns.  It  is 
probakble,  fh>m  the  formation  of  the  valleys,  that  the  waters  themselves 
hove  scooped  out  these  deep  and  narrow  depressions.  As  such  a 
phenomenon  is  not  observed  m  other  table-lands  of  the  globe,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  rocks  of  which  the  elevated  masses  are  composed  are 
of  a  softer  nature  than  elsewhere,  and  that  they  more  easily  yield  to 
the  force  of  running  waters.  These  rivers  exhilnt  another  remarkable 
phenomenon  in  thnr  quick  rise  and  falL  After  a  heavy  Ml  of  rain 
the  Takkanrie  rises  6  fbet  in  one  hour;  and  when  the  rains  continue, 
it  rises  to  20  fbet  above  its  common  level  But  in  one  or  two  days 
the  water  has  run  off,  and  the  river  fallen  to  its  common  level  A 
rimilar  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  other  rivers.  Dr.  Beke  states 
that  after  a  shower  of  rain  he  saw  the  waters  of  a  smiJl  river,  the 
Chhia,  come  downfhmi  the  mountains  in  one  large  wave,  which  raised 
the  level  of  the  river  at  least  one  fbot  as  it  descended.  In  June,  1842, 
the  AUa  suddenly  rose  8  foet^  in  conseqtienoe  of  a  violent  storm 
iriiich  had  happened  the  previous  ni^^t;  but  the  following  day  it  feU 
again  to  its  level  When  travellers  come  to  a  large  river,  and  find  that 
it  has  risen  so  as  to  be  unfordable,  they  are  not  embarrassed  by  this 
<»reamstance :  they  have  onW  to  wait  24  hours,  or  a  little  longer,  when 
H  becomes  again  fordable.  llieAbtfi  is  passed  at  two  places  by  bridges, 
bvt  there  are  no  other  bridges  in  the  country. 

Prodmetiom. — ^Thoug^  Abyssinia  is  situated  between  the  tropics,  its 
prodnotions  rather  resemble  those  of  the  temperate  aone,  to  wiiich  its 
dimale^  with  the  exception  of  the  rainy  season,  bears  a  great  resem- 
Uanos!,  on  Mooont  <n  the  elevation  above  tiie  sea-le^  This  is 
enecially  the  case  with  the  vegetable  products.  Kone  of  the  grains 
of  India  are  found  here,  with  the  exceptum  of  the  neur  (SeHmwm 
•Kesfole),  a  small  fnia.  which  resembles  the  raggy  of  the  table-land 
of  Deoean;  bat  it  is  scarce.    The  other  grains  are  wheat  and  barley, 


the  latter  grown  most  extensively,  as  it  is  the  only  com  given  to 
horses  and  mules :  oata  are  not  cmtivated,  though  large  tracts  in  the 
Plain  of  Mi^cha  are  covered  with  wild  oats.  Indian  com  is  grown  in 
many  places,  especially  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  table-land,  as  in  the 
Plain  of  Gondar  and  in  the  oountiy  of  the  Tejjoos ;  and  in  some 
places  durrha  {ffolcw  Sorghnm)  and  tokussa,  a  kind  of  Eleusine. 
From  this  grain  two  crops  are  annually  obtained  as  a  genersJ  rule, 
especially  where  the  fields  can  be  irrigated.  The  Imminous  vege- 
tables which  are  most  extensively  grown  are  teff  (Poa  Abfmnica), 
besns,  lupines,  lentils,  and  a  kind  of  vetch,  which  is  eaten.  A  planl^ 
nuck  {PclfftMna  firmdomt),  is  much  cultivated  for  the  seed,  from 
which  a  bad  oil  is  extracted.  Qarliok,  onions,  and  capsicums  are 
extensively  used.  The  flax  plant  is  cultivated  in  a  few  places,  but 
another  species  is  grown  exclusively  for  the  seed,  wnich,  when 
parched,  is  eaten  by  the  lower  classes.  There  are  some  smaJl  planta- 
tions of  cofitM,  but  the  produce  is  not  valued,  because  it  is  mudi 
inferior  to  that  which  is  miported  from  Kafik  Cotton  is  grown  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  coun^,  aa  in  the  provinces  of  Shiri,  Waldubba, 
and  Walkkeit^  and  in  the  country  of  the  Tejjoos.  Excellent  grapes 
grow  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  masses  to  th«  east  of  Lake  Zuia. 

The  most  useful  wild  plants  are  the  sycamore ;  iteMhamnuB  no^io, 
whose  nuts  are  ediUe ;  and  Pkj^teiaeea  AftyMMwco,  the  seed-pods  of 
which  are  used  as  soap. 

The  domestic  animals  consist  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  mules, 
and  asses.  The  Sanga  oxen  are  found  in  the  countries  south  of 
Antflo,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  great  sise  of  their  horns,  which 
sometimes  are  nearly  4  feet  long.  There  is  also  the  black  sheep, 
from  which  the  skin  called  lovisa  is  obtained,  and  which  has  heea 
mentioned  before.  The  Abyssinians  keep  a  strong  and  swift  kind  of 
dogi^  which  are  employed  in  the  chase. 

Wild  animals  are  very  numerous :  there  are  lions,  elephants,  and 
buffidoes.  Tigers  are  not  found,  but  several  species  of  leopard,  as 
the  common  leopard  and  the  black  leopard,  the  skin  of  which  fetches 
a  high  price  in  the  country,  and  is  worn  by  the  governors  of  provinces. 
There  are  also  lynxeei,  lion-cats,  leopard-cats,  and  the  wild  cats.  There 
are  also  Inrenas  (Hycena  erocMto),  a  small  species  of  fox  on  the  table- 
land of  Wofila,  and  the  jackal 

^e  larger  quadrupeds  are  only  found  in  the  wildernesses  whidi 
lie  along  ue  northern  and  southern  boundary  of  the  country.    Ele- 

Ehants  and  bufialoea  are  very  numerous ;  the  two-homed  rhinoceroe 
I  not  BO  common;  and  giraffes  appear  only  along  the  northern 
border.  In  the  low  oounlay  at  the  base  of  the  table-land  of  Shoa  a 
wild  animal  of  the  ox  kind  is  found,  which  is  called  b^sa,  and  has 
erect  horns.  In  the  same  country  there  are  zebras,  quaggas^  wild 
asses,  and  elephants.  There  are  several  species  of  antelopes,  among 
which  the  madoqua  (AiUOope  ioUtma),  the  smallest  of  the  homed 
animals,  not  larger  than  an  E&gliah  hare,  and  the  AntUope  Sommmngii, 
Two  kinds  of  boars,  the  Phatco^cBnu  jBUmU  and  another  spedeei,  are 
common  in  some  of  the  woods.  There  are  various  kinds  of  quadra- 
mana,  as  Oynoc^^dhu  habmnm,  the  Ojfnoeephahu  Kamadrjfas,  and  the 
OoMmt  ouereM  (ROppel).  Of  smaller  animals  there  are  porcupines, 
rock-rabDits,  ground-squirrels^  ferrets^  polecats,  and  otters. 

Fowls  are  generally  kept.  There  are  several  spedes  of  ea^^eei,  the 
O^paSHu  haivtitua,  and  uso  several  kinds  of  vultures.  On  the  high 
mountains  of  Semien  are  Alpine  ravens  {Pyrrhoeorax  groeuXnt).  BtLppel 
notices  three  kinds  of  parrots,  Pnttacnu  ZwoiOan^  P.  TctroiiUa,  and  P. 
Meyeri.  In  Tigr^  there  are  herons  and  hombills.  The  Ekgrptian  goose 
and  a  species  or  duck,  with  several  other  kinds  of  water-fowl,  fiiequent 
the  swamps  and  lakesi  Guinea-fowls,  red-legged  partridges,  quails, 
snipes,  larks,  and  pigeons  abound  all  thjfough  the  country :  among  jAie 
latter  is  the  (MtmbaAhyttimcai  whose  beautiful  yellow  colour  shades 
off  into  purple.    There  is  also  a  beautiful  species  of  Miueioapa, 

Hippopotami  are  abundant  in  Lake  Zana  and  the  laiger  rivers^ 
where  many  are  killed  annually  for  their  flesh  and  hides.  Crocodiles 
are  probably  not  found  in  the  waters  of  Abyssinia.  Bees  are  so  com- 
mon that  honey  is  very  abundant^  and  this  prevents  the  importation 
of  sugar.  LoOTsts  frequently  lay  waste  the  fields :  they  are  most 
numerous  on  the  table-land  of  Tigr^  :  other  parts  of  the  country  do 
not  seem  to  sufibr  much  from  them. 

Abyssinia  is  poor  in  minerala  Qold  has  occasionally  been  found. 
The  mountains  of  Lasta  are  rich  in  iron-ore,  which  is  worked,  and 
appears  to  be  of  good  quality.  The  great  salt-plain  which  lies  between 
the  Bed  Sea  and  the  table-luidof  Tigr6  belongs  partly  to  the  sovereign 
of  Tigr^  and  immense  quantities  of  rock-salt  are  annually  taken  from 
it  and  imported  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  it  is  not  only  used  for 
culinary  purposes,  but  also  as  currency.  [Adal.]  Large  quantities  of 
salt,  taken  fixmi  the  salt  lake  Assal,  are  annually  imported  into  Shoa,  as 
salt  is  not  found  on  the  table-land.    Sulphur  is  found  at  several  plaoes. 

PopnUUion  and  InhdbikmU, — ^RUppel  estimates  the  area  of  Abyssinia, 
exclusive  of  the  countries  which  form  the  kinffdom  of  Shoa,  at  about 
270,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  double  the  area  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  assigns  to  Tigr^  half  a  million,  and  to  Amhira,  including 
the  countries  belonginff  to  the  WoUo  Qallas  and  the  Tejjoos,  a  million 
of  inhabitants.  But  tliis  estimate  is  certainly  underrated.  He  had 
not  an  opportuni^  of  seeing  the  best  cultivated  and  most  populous 
part  of  Tigr^  the  Plain  of  Antflo,  nor  the  most  dense^  peopled  por- 
tion of  AmhAn^  namely,  the  peninsula  of  the  Abil  Looking  at  the 
accounts  of  Dr.  Beke,  who  traversed  the  last-named  country  repeatedly 
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^d  ia  almoit  •▼eory  direcsiion,  one  woqld  suppose  that  this  pert  oi 
Amhtfra  alone  must  oontain  at  least  a  million  of  inliabitaQts.  The 
countries  whioh  at  present  constitute  the  kingdom  of  Shoa  have  an 
area  of  about  12|000  square  miles.  They  are  tolerably  well  peopled, 
owing  to  the  peaoeful  state  in  whioh  they  hare  lived  for  a  oentury, 
and  may  oontain  a  population  of  about  half  a  million.  We  think 
therefore  that  the  whole  population  of  Abyssinia  may  amount  to  about 
three  millions,  but  that  it  oartainly  fidls  uiort  of  four  millions.  The 
Hrst  estimate  gives  kes  than  ten  individuals  to  a  square  mile. 

Biippel  distinguishes  three  different  raoes  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Abyssinia.  The  bulk  of  the  population  belong  to  the  Caucasian  raoe^ 
and  in  features  do  not  differ  from  the  Beduins  of  Arabia.  They  have 
an  oval  &ce,  a  pointed  nose,  and  a  well-formed  mouth.  Their  lips 
ve  not  thicker  than  those  of  Buropeans,  their  eyes  are  lively,  their 
teeth  well  aet,  and  their  black  hair  is  either  smooth  or  slightly  curled. 
They  are  of  a  middling  stature.  They  inhabit  almost  ezidusively  the 
northern  parts  of  Amhfo,  and  are  also  numerous  in  Tigi^  and  in 
most  of  the  southern  distriots  of  Amhira.  The  EUashaa  or  Jews,  the 
Gamant^  and  Agows  belong  to  this  race,  notwithstanding  the  diiftrent 
dialects  which  they  speak  Another  race  is  found  mingled  with 
them :  it  is  more  dosely  allied  to  the  inhaUtaiits  of  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  Bomewhat  curved  but  not  pointed 
nose,  thick  lips,  and  lengthened  eyes,  which  are  not  lively,  and  by 
black  but  curly,  almost  woolly,  hair,  which  is  very  thick  set.  They 
are  most  numerous  in  the  northern  districts  of  Tigr^,  especially  in 
Hamasien  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The  third  raoe  are  the  GkJlas. 
Their  face  is  round,  their  nose  straight  and  shorty  but  not  pointed^ 
and  divided  from  the  forehead  by  a  depression.  Their  lips  an  rather 
thick,  but  do  not  resemble  those  of  the  negroes.  They  hava  small 
eyes,  which  are  very  lively,  but  deeply  set  in  their  sockets,  and  their 
body  is  rather  stout  and  laxga  ThiMe  Gellas  constitute  the  majority 
of  Uw  inhabitants  in  the  southeni  provinces  of  Shoa»  sad  the  ooun< 
tries  west  of  the  Lake  Zana  and  the  river  Abti;  they  are  also 
numerous  in  the  armies  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  count^.  There 
are  no  q^groes  in  Abyssinia,  except  the  daves  which  are  brought  from 
the  counbies  of  the  Shangallas,  who  inhabit  the  border  countries  to 
the  west  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Ab^  These  negroes  are  the  only 
blacks  in  the  oountxr.  The  colour  of  the  other  inhabitants  varies 
from  the  darkest  blaci  brown  to  the  dearest  light  brown,  and  does 
not.appear  to  be  peculiar  to  any  of  the  races. 

The  Abyssinians  have  a  dead  language,  the  Qees  or  Ethiopia^ 
language.  The  spoken  languages  ate  derived  from  ii^  and  eonsti* 
tuto,  as  it  i^pesrs,  four  dialectal  namely,  the  languages  of  Amhir% 
Tigr^  Shoa»  wd  of  the  Yejjoos.  They  are  oompi«hended  under 
the  name  of  Amharic  languages^  and  differ  considecabfy  from  one 
another ;  but  the  people  understand  one  another  and  do  not  need 
an  interpreter.  The  langnsge  of  Chmdar  U  considered  to  be  the 
purest  Amharia  The  language  of  the  Qallas  is  radically  different 
and  is  spoken  by  the  northern  Gallas,  who  inhabit  the  elevated 
r^oa  which  extends  from  the  river  Waashit,  an  affluent  of  the 
Jamma^  on  the  south,  to  the  Baahilo  river  and  farther  op  the 
north,  and  by  the  southeim  Gallas,  who  live  on  the  highest  past 
of  the  southern  table-land  of  Shoa  and  the  plains  oontiguous  to 
the  Hawdsh  river.  There  are  also  three  other  languages  npoken  in 
Abyssiniay  which  however  are  limited  to  a  small  number  or  pet^tZe^ 
There  are  two*tribes  called  Agowa  One  of  them  lives-near  the  western 
border  in  the  province  of  Agaiunider,  which  has  obtained  its  name  from 
them^  and  tifa  other  at  a  great  distance  on  the  western  banks  of  the 
Takkazaie,  and  ext^ds  iirwn  t]be  mountains  cff  Lasta  tp  the  Plain  of 
Tembien.  We  do  not  know  if  tfaare  is  much  4ifferenoe  between  the 
languages  spoken  by  these  two  tribes,  but  they  differ  materiallv  from 
the  Amlurio.  The  languages  nm^en  by  the  Fslasha  and  by  the 
Gsmants,  two  tribes  inhabxtiog  the  Semien  mountains  and  the  hilly 
country  west  of  the  table-land  of  Wogghens  are  nearly  identical  ,* 
but  the;  differ  from  the  Amharie  and  Galla  languagei^  aocMding  to 
the  stoteinant  of  BiippeL  He  adds  to  these  laaj^^uages  that  of  the 
Shangalla  Takkazaie,  who  inhabit  the  wilderness  north  Qt  8hir^  and 
Waldubba,  and  who  according  to  his  statement  are  not  negroea,  but 
resembh  the  inhabitants  of  Hamasien,  or  the  second  raoe  noticed 
abovsk  But  the  Shangallas,  who  live  along  the  western  border  of 
AgaumJder^  are  true  negroes,  and  speak  a  different  langnsge. 

Trhe  Abyasinians  are  Coptic  ChrisUans,  and  the  head  of  their  Church, 
named  Abiina,  is  ordained  and  sent  out  by  the  archbishop  of  Alex- 
andriiL  A  great  number  of  the  Gallas,  as  well  Mnong  the  Wollo  as 
among  the  southern  tribes  as  fiar  aa  they  are  subject  to  the  king  of 
Shoa»  have  also  embraeed  Christiani^.  In  every  part  of  Abyssinia 
there  are  many  Mohammedans.  They  are  numorous  among  the 
Tejjoos  and  Wdlo  GiJlas,  and  their  nuinber  is  en  the  inccessa  The 
Falashas  in  the  Ssmian  mountains  and  the  Qamants  in  the  hilly 
rogion  west  of  tiie  tabMand  of  Wogghera  are  a  sort  of  Hebrews,  who 
have  adopted  a  few  ceremonies  of  the  Ghristtaa  oommunity.  Many 
Falashas  are  settled  at  Gondar,  where  th^  inhabit  a  separate  quarter 
of  the  town  oaUrd  Falashabad.  The  Gallas  who  inhabit  the  banks  of 
tlie  Hawdsh  are  still  heathens,  and  so  are  the  Shangallas.  On  the 
shores  of  Lake  SEana  live  the  Waitos^  who  are  conodered  heathens, 
but  thsv  oonfoim  to  most  of  the  rxtes  of  the  Abyisinian  Gburofa, 
except  that  thinr  do  not  observe  the  fipequttnt  fbatimn.  which  amonnt 
to  198  days  in  tne  year,  and  some  other  observanees  of  that  community. 


Of  the  nunners  of  the  Abyssinians  of  Qondar  we  have  an  elaborate 
picture  by  Bruce,  which  wo  believe  to  be  heightened  with  the  xisual 
colouring  of  that  traveller.  In  his  11th  chapter  he  deecribes  a  feast 
of  the  higher  classes,  in  which  a  cow  or  bull  is  brought  to  the  door ; 
the  feet  are  tied ;  the  skin  is  stripped  off  the  hind  quartera ;  and  the 
flesh  is  cut  from  the  buttocks  in  solid  square  pieces.  "  The  prodigious 
aoiie  the  animal  makes,"  adds  Mr.  Bruce^  with  the  most  comical 
gravil^,  "is  a  signal  for  the  company  to  sit  down  to  table."  The 
licentious  termination  of  the  feast  exceeds  anything  that  we  know  of 
the  most  barbarous  nations  of  the  earth,  and  may  at  least  be  doubted 
until  it  is  confirmed.  As  to  the  Abyssinians  eating  raw  fleah  ooc*- 
sionally,  or  even  frequently,  that  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  by  any 
means  beyond  the  reach  of  probability;  and,  indeed,  we  find  Mr. 
Pearoe  (see  Salt^  p.  295)  corroborating  the  fact  so  iar  as  this — that 
some  brutal  Lasta  soldiers,  on  a  marauding  expedition,  while  driving 
a  cow,  out  two  steaks  frx>m  the  rump,  which  they  devoured  raw,  to 
satisfy  their  craving  hunger.  The  animal  was  then  driven  on  to  the 
camp,  and  killed.  But  Mr.  Pearce,  who  had  been  several  vears  in 
Tigra^  never  heard  of  such  feasts  as  Bruce  deecribes.  Mr.  Salt^  when 
he  was  in  Abyssinia»  met  with  a  learned  doctor  from  Gondar,  who  had 
known  Bruce,  and  spoke  favourably  of  him.  The  feast  story,  how- 
ever, waa  more  than  ne  would  admit,  and  he  exnressed  great  abhor- 
rence at  the  thought  of  it  At  the  same  time  he  aU-^wed  that  the 
licentiousness  of  the  higher  orders  was  carried  much  fSarther  in  the 
kingdom  of  Amhtlra  than  in  Tigr^.  Tet  Mr.  Salt  met  with  many 
young  men  at  Chelicut,  who  came  frt>m  Gondar,  whose  diiess  and 
manners  created  a  very  favourable  unpreasion ;  and  he  eays,  "  1  have 
reason  to  bdieve  that,  in  general,  the  people  of  Tigrtf  are  much  ruder 
in  their  habits  and  fiercer  in  disposition  than  those  gf  j^tih^bnu" 
The  prince  Kasimai  Tasous,  who  was  at  Chelicut  on  a  visit  from 
Gondar,  had  superior  accomplishments  to  most  of  the  young  men  in 
the  countiT,  and  could  both  read  and  write  the  Geez  with  great  fiuulity. 

The  early  Portuguese  writers  allow  the  people  of  Karea  the  first 
rank  among  the  Abyisinisns  for  good  mannere,  while  their  account  of 
the  people  of  Tigr6  was  un£avourable,  and  in  acoordance  with  that  of 
Mr.  Salt.  Tet  this  traveller  lived  three  weeks  at  Chelicul^  saw  the 
Bas  daily,  and  was  often  invited  to  his  evening  repasts,  without  either 
eeeing  or  hewing  of  say  of  the  indecencies  and  grossness  which  Mr. 
Bruce  describes  :  intoxication,  however,  w  common  at  feasts.  Mr.  Salt 
saw,  on  one  occasion,  the  Baa's  wife,  who  was  the  sister  of  the  emperor, 
and  he  describes  her  form  as  ''elegant,  though  small;  her  features 
were  regular,  and,  having  fine  teeth  and  coal-black  hair,  she  mighty  in 
any  country  have  been  esteemed  handsoma"  The  state  of  slavery  in 
Abyssinia  is  an  imjproved  condition  for  the  jyoor  Shangallai  for  they 
eecase  numerous  evils  incident  to  their  wild  state,  and  are  well  treated, 

Tne  Abyssinians  are  not  without  authors.  Mr.  Salt  brought  to 
England  a  manuscript)  containing  an  account  of  the  Bas*s  last  cam- 
pa%n  against  the  G&lli^  which  the  Bas  himself  made  a  present  of  to 
Mr.  Salt  The  histoiy  was  written  by  a  court  scribe,  in  .a  style  veiy 
oomplimentsay  to  his  master.  The  Bas  had  a  jester  at  courts  whose 
powers  of  mimicry,  and  even  of  regular  acting,  were  of  a  very  high 
order.  A  painter  was  also  in  his  service;  and  Mr.  Salt  haa  given 
(p.  Z9i)  an  outline  of  one  of  his  subjects^  representing  a  combat 
between  some  mounted  Abvisinians  and  Gallas^  which  conveya  rather 
a  favourable  impression  of  tais  artist's  skill.  The  Abyssinians  are  gen- 
erally fond  of  pictures,  with  whioh  they  line  the  inside  of  their  chyrdies 
and  decorate  their  chief  apartments,  when  they  c^  procure  them. 

PMical  StaU  and  Towm. — ^For  more  than  a  century  Abyssinia  hss 
been  in  a  state  bordering  on  anarchy.  An  emperor,  or  as  be  is  called 
a  N^gus,  is  the  sovereign  of  the  whole  country,  but  his  authority  ia 
only  nominal ;  and  his  revenues  consist  of  an  annual  pension  of  three 
hundred  doUars,  and  of  a  share  of  the  excise  levied  on  the  butter  sold 
in  the  market  of  Gondar.  The  governors  of  the  provincei^  who  are 
styled  Bas,  have  usurped  his  authority  in  their  respective  districtB, 
9od  transmitted  it  to  their  children.  They  are  almost  continually  in 
a  state  of  war  with  one  another,  and  the  stronger  expels  his  neighbour 
from  his  possessions,  and  gives  them  to  his  relations  who  are  most  in 
favour  with  him.  The  governor  in  possession  of  the  tQwn  of  Gondsr 
creates  the  emperor.  How  npid  the  political  chax^^  are  appears 
from  the  fiact^  that  a  few  years  ago  eight  persons  were  alive^  eeich  of 
whom  had  been  emperor,  and  some  fSr  only  a  few  weeks  or  months. 
The  country  and  population  suffer  greatly  1^  these  wan,  to  whioh  is 
owing  the  destitute  state  cf  the  greatest  part  of  the  country,  but 
eapecially  those  parts  of  Amhara  wMeh  lie  north  of  Iiake  Zan%  whidi 
fffe  usually  the  theatre  of  protracted  warn. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  uselesa  to  attempt  to  give 
any  aocount  of  the  poHtical  divisions  of  the  oountiy.  What  was 
true  three  or  four  years  ago  is  probably  not  true  now.  It  will  also  he 
conceived,  that  thwe  is  hardly  a  place  n^ch  daservea  to  be  called  a 
town  in  our  signification  of  the  word.  The  manwfeigtinring  indus^ 
is  too  email  to  collect  a  number  of  individuals  in  one  places  and  each 
usurper  chooaesanewplacefor  his  resideivoB,  aceordix^  to  Jbis  politieal 
views  or  his  caprice^  When  a  place  has  for  some  yeacs  been  the  resi- 
dence of  a  chiefs  it  aoquires  importanee^  but  ita  ruin  begins  with  his 
death.  Thus  the  town  of  Ant^  in  Tigr^  under  the  wise  and  ener- 
getic government  of  Baa  Welled  Sekss^y  had  so  much  impiioved,  that 
when  Salt  was  in  the  country  (1810)  it  had  a  populataon  of  80i)d,  bub 
since  his  death  (1816)  it  haa  fallen  to  decay ;  even  Adowa,  though  a 
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oommerd&l  pkoe,i«  ^oh)#  to  ftnn.  the  town  of  Qondu*  *l<tae  fetfll 
retftiDB  some  importanoe^  UiotiglL  it  has  grMtly  dedined  from  its  oon- 
dition  when  the  empevon  hsA  not  yet  loist  thefr  &utlioritT.  rGom)i.ii.] 
The  moBt  important  town  in  the  Penintnla  of  the  Abu  is  Bturie,  the 
sapitsl  of  Dumot^  but  as  the  goTernor  of  the  prorinM  has  latoly 
fcranaferred  his  teaidence  to  CKkdera,  it  will  probably  soon  share  the 
Me  of  the  other  towns.  Hie  towns  of  Yansh  and  Tejubbl,  also  in 
the  Peninsula  of  the  Ahii,  appear  to  be  oonsidefable  places.  Th^ 
are  inhabited  by  merohante,  who  have  acqtdred  some  wealth  by  their 
business  hi  the  neighbouring  market-plaoe  of  Biso. 

The  kingdom  of  Shda  forms  an  exception.  Thongh  this  state  Ib  di 
modem  dm,  its  internal  organisation  appears  to  haye  aoqnited  a  eon- 
siderable  degree  of  stability.  It  has  also  acquired  a  power  which 
renders  it  superior  to  sU  the  neighbouring  chiefti,  and  enables  it  to 
keep  them  in  chedL  The  authonW  of  the  king  of  fihoa  extends  orer 
the  oountiy  north  of  the  Hawish  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with 
the  rirer  Casnun  {iO"  £.  loUg^).  From  the  last-mentioned  place  the 
eastern  bouiulaiy  of  Bhoa  appears  to  run  northward  from  10  to  15 
milee  tnm  tho  ascent  of  the  table-land,  until  it  teaches  the  rirer 
Berkona,  an  afiSuent  of  the  Hawtfsh.  The  Berkona  runs  along  the 
northern  boundary  on  the  east  of  the  table^land.  On  the  table-land 
itself  the  boundary  is  formed  bjr  the  river  Waiat,  an  affluent  of  the 
Wanshit^  by  the  last-mentioned  river  and  its  recipient,  the  Jamma. 
The  western  border  runs  along  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  where 
the  Jamma  feUs  into  the  Ab«Q  to  the  source  of  the  Hawtfah.  Among 
the  Galla  tribes  who  inhabit  the  plains  alohg  the  banks  of  the  Haw^l^ 
and  those  who  reside  along  the  western  boundary-line,  the  authority 
of  the  king  of  Shoa  has  not  yet  been  firmly  established,  but  the  other 
parts  of  the  ooimtry  are  completely  subjeded  to  his  sway. 

The  capital  of  Shoa  is  Ankdhar.  It  is  edtuated  on  the  ascent  pf  the 
table-land,  not  far  ttom  its  upper  edge,  and  8198  feet  above  the  sea- 
leveL  This  town  is  built  on  two  wooded  hUls,  of  which  the  higher 
and  northern  one  is  hedged  in  with  long  poles  connected  by  branches 
of  treea,  like  palisadoes,  and  on  the  summit  is  the  king^s  residence, 
built  of  stone,  with  a  thatched  roof  and  numerous  out-buildings.  The 
southern  hill  is  clustered  with  houses,  chiefly  of  wood  with  watched 
roo^  and  they  are  generally  surrounded  by  a  earden,  and  disposed 
round  tiie  cone  in  a  spir&T  form.  The  population  may  amount  to 
between  8000  and  10,000,  todusive  of  the  king^s  household,  which 
consists  of  more  than  1000  persons.  The  olimate  of  this  place  is  com- 
pared with  a  fine  spring  or  autumn  in  England;  the  thermometer 
during  August  and  September  nevef  rises  above  68"  nor  Mis 
below  46'. 

Manufaeturei, — ^When  it  is  considered  that  the  elevated  table-land 
of  Abyssinia  is  very  difficult  of  access  from  the  sea-side,  and  that 
therefore  tile  intercourse  between  its  inhabitants  and  foreigners 
cannot  be  very  great,  we  must  admit  that  they  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  manufiictures.  They  do  not  indeed  excel  in 
the  fiibrication  of  any  article,  as  they  have  had  no  instruction  from 
other  nations,  to  which  circumstcmce  the  manufactures  of  thirope  in 
a  great  part  owe  their  perfection.  The  best  article  is  tanned  skins, 
which  are  used  for  bedding  or  for  tents,  an  important  article  on 
account  of  the  nimierous  caravans.  Shields  made  of  the  hides  of 
elephants  or  rhinoceroses  are  also  good.  The  iron  articles  come 
next.  Axes  and  ploughshares  as  well  as  spear-heads  are  made  at 
several  places,  but  knives  sword-blades,  scissors,  and  razors  are  only 
made  at  Qondar  and  at  Kiraiza,  a  town  situated  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  2ana,  which  contains  5000  inhabitants,  and  is  under  the 
authority  of  the  clergy — ^which  circumstance  protects  it  effbctutdly 
ag^nst  me  evils  of  war.  At  Gk)ndar  there  are  guns  made,  but  only 
by  some  Greeks,  not  by  the  natives.  Large  quantities  of  coarse  cotton- 
cloth  are  made  In  several  parts  of  the  country  by  women,  especially  by 
the  Falasha%  and  a  finer  kind  with  a  red  or  blue  border  for  the  more 
waUthy  classes  of  socie^.  The  silk  manuilkctures  are  limited  to  some 
embroidery,  made  by  Mohammedans  and  worn  by  their  women,  and 
to  blue  strings,  whicn  are  worn  on  the  neck  by  all  Christians,  as  a 
mark  of  dist&ction  from  ttohammedans  or  heathens.  Only  a  coarse 
stuff  ia  made  from  the  wool  and  hair  of  the  black  sheep  and  goats, 
which  is  also  employed  in  making  a  kind  of  counterpanes.  Coarse  black 
pottery  is  made  in  every  part  of  the  countiy.  Printing  has  not  yet 
been  introduced  into  Abyssinia,  and  Uie  copying  of  manuscripts  forms 
a  distinct  branch  of  manufacturing  industry,  jcfippel  states  that  they 
have  brou^t  it  to  considerable  perfection.  Their  handwriting  is  very 
fine.  They  use  a  kind  of  cane  ag  a  pen,  and  always  copy  on  pai^ment 
These  manuscripts  are  embellished  with  pictures,  which  at  present  are 
indifferent;  but  Ruppel  saw  some  which  were  made  eighty  years  ago, 
which  were  much  superior.  He  praises  also  the  tastefaf  manner  in 
whidi  the  Undlng  of  these  manuscripts  is  executed. 

Commeree. — ^As  Abyssinia  does  not  border  on  the  sea,  but  is  separated 
from  it  by  the  countries  of  the  Danakil,  or  Adfl,  it  has  no  immediate 
intercourse  with  sea-&ring  nations,  but  its  products  are  carried  either 
to  MasB<5wa  (15*  40^  N.  lal)  on  the  Red  Sea,  or  to  Tajurra  (11^  50'  N. 
lat)  built  on  an  inlet  of  the  GKilf  of  Aden.  Mixtt&wa  is  about  40  miles 
from  the  eastern  boundary  of  Abyssinia,  and  through  this  place  the 
mariUme  oommeroe  between  Tigris  and  Amhdra  and  other  nations  is 
carried  on.  It  is  accordingly  the  harbour  of  these  two  great  divisions 
of  the  country.  Tajurra  is  more  than  200  miles  from  the  nearest 
boundary-line  of  Shoa,  and  872  miles  from  Ankdbar,  by  the  caravan 


fwd.    The  Uagdom  of  Sho«  sxports  its  pradiiotloBa  ttuon^  thii 
harbour. 

Loid  ValiBtia  and  Biippel  b«?«  given  some  aedount  of  the  trade  of 
MaasOWa.  Rtippel  stayed  there  nsarly  eight  ntontb^  and  got  the 
ff^owing  infofiDtfiioa  about  the  espovts  :-^ 

Artiel«s.                                  Yaliu  Avsl*  del.  « 

2000  slaves  of  both  sexes 180,000  or  24,000 

IftO  horns  of  aiuk  or  olvet,  at  SO  ounces,  at  2  doUois 

peroonos 0.000  Or  1,800 

800  pleaes  of  elephants*  teeth  of  diifereiit  sixes,  at  20 

dollars  eaoh 8,000  or  I,SOO 

iOO  hundredireilrht  of  Wax,  at  SO  dollars      .        .    .  8,000  or  1,600 
100  htuldred weight  of  coffee  fh>m  Enarea  and  Xatfk, 

at  10  dollars        *...<..  1,090  or  SOO 

TSiined  leather  and  ildiis,  attocmtint  to       <        .    .  1,600  or  SOO 

SOOO  htmdredwelsht  of  batter,  at  S  doQan       .        «  16*000  er  S,200 

Honef,  wheat,  and  other  kinds  of  itatn               .    .  e,000  or  1,200 

Gold,  ahoat  8000  ooBoesi  at  20  dolUurs      ,        *  40,000  or  2,00C 
Sh41o,  a  spioo  which  grows  only  in  Entoea,  and  whiob 

goes  la  oonalderahle  qxiantitlet  to  India     .        «    •  l,0dO  or  200 

dol.  208,800    or  S41,700 

All  articles  imported  into  Hassdwa  go  to  Abyssinia,  with  the 
exception  of  a  luge  quantibr  of  rice  ttom  India,  dhuita  {JRoieuM 
jSbr^Attm)  from  Yemen,  and  dates  firom  Basra,  which  are  consumed 
in  die  town.  The  articles  sent  to  Abyssinia  are  raw  cotton  and  pepper, 
blue  and  red  ootton-oloth,  the  threads  of  which  are  unravelled  ana  woven 
into  the  borders  of  the  cloths  of  native  manuftiottire,  raw  silk  dysd  blue, 
white  cambrics,  and  a  small  quantity  of  glased  silks  and  some  common 
Tcdvet  These  artiolea  are  imported  from  India  l^  the  way  of  Mocha. 
Articles  from  Egypt  are  imported  bv  way  of  Jema.  These  are  glass 
pearls,  linen  shirts,  common  red  doui,  some  artides  of  glass,  common 
rasors,  sword-blades,  spica  celtica,  small  parsels  of  red  or  green  morocco 
leather,  sine,  and  common  Turkish  carpets.  From  Basra  are  imported 
bottles  of  a  peculiar  shano,  of  which  large  numbers  are  used  in  Abyssinia, . 
and  a  large  quantity  or  Persian  tobacco. 

The  bulk  of  the  goods  imported  into  Abyssinia  is  nrobabl}^  con- 
sumed there,  but  some  of  them  find  their  way  into  tne  interior  of 
Aftioa  to  supply  countries  and  nations  with  whote  names  we  are  hardly 
a^uainted.  They  are  exdianged  for  the  produce  of  these  countries  at 
Buo,  a  market-place  (not  a  town)  situated  in  Qojam,  15  or  1 8  miles  from 
tiie  most  aouthem  bend  of  the  Aoti  river  and  a  fewznUes  from  the'towns 
of  Tejubbi  and  Tauah,  where  many  merchants  reside.  Dr.  Beke  has 
given  some  acooxmt  of  this  trade.  The  market  is  held  weekly  during 
the  season,  which  lasts  about  eight  montiis,  fbr  during  the  other  four 
months  the  river  cannot  be  forded.  The  merchants  oring  from  the 
southern  countries  slaves,  ivoiy,  coffee,  dvet,  gold,  doth,  iron,  and 
cattle.  While  Dr.  Beke  was  there,  the  number  of  slaves  imported 
amounted  to  160  individuals  of  both  sexes,  and  he  estimates  the  weekly 
average  at  200,  which  gives  about  10,000  daves  as  the  yearly  import 
They  are  mostly  children,  male  and  female,  ttota.  the  CTalla  countries, 
and  other  countries  south  f^  them,  as  Kafh,  Enilrea,  and  Janjero.  The 
number  of  loads  of  ivory  which  was  imported  when  Dr.  Beke  was  there 
amounted  to  75 :  a  load  consisted  in  some  cases  of  one,  most  frequently 
of  two,  and  sometimes  of  three,  four,  and  even  more  tusks.  The 
quantity  however  was  stated  to  exceed  the  weekly  average,  whilst  the 
number  of  daves  was  universally  admitted  to  fall  much  below  it  The 
ivory  comes  prindpally  fhmi  Enlbrea,  and  the  gold,  dvet^  and  coffb^ 
from  Bntirea  and  Kami;  the  other  articles  come  from  the  Otdla 
countries.  Dr.  Beke  does  not  mention  the  spice  called  khde,  which 
Rtlppd  enumerates  among  the  articles  of  export  from  Kassdwa: 
Rtippel  states  that  it  is  imported  fh)m  En^Crea. 

On  comparing  the  imports  from  these  southern  countries  with  the 
export  trade  of  Hassdwa.  it  is  evident  that  most  of  the  exported 
artides  and  also  most  of  the  imported  are  not  of  Abyssinian  growth, 
and  that  this  country  produces  very  few  articles  for  foreign  commerce. 
Nearly  all  the  merchants  of  the  country  are  engsged  in  this  trandt 
trade.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  country  obliges  them  to  travd  in 
cafilahs,  and  they  dways  keep  to  the  same  routes.  Qondar  may  be 
considered  as  the  centre  of  tnis  oommeroe,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  clergy  and  slaves  dmost  all  its  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  this 
trade.  Two  caravan-roads  lead  from  Qondar  to  Massdwa^  One 
traverses  the  table-land  of  Wogghera  and  the  Pass  of  Lamalmon, 
crosses  the  Takkazzie  in  Shird,  and  continues  through  Axum  and 
Adowa  to  the  descent  of  the  table-land.  Hie  other,  having  traversed 
Wogghera,  turns  eastward  and  passes  over  the  Semien  mountains  by 
the  Selki  Pass.  It  crosses  the  Tskkaisrie  at  Ber  Agow,  and  continues 
to  Adowa,  where  it  falls  into  the  road  before-mentioned.  Two 
caravan-roads  lead  from  Qondar  to  BjIso.  The  niost  western  runs 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Zana,  crosses  the  Abdi  at  the  bridge 
which  is  below  the  cataract  of  Aldta,  traverses  the  plain  of  Ml^ha 
and  the  western  portion  of  the  Talba  Waha  range,  passes  through 
Dembeoha  in  Damot,  and  thence  continues  to  B^.  The  other  lies 
more  to  the  east^  goes  through  the  commercial  town  of  D^rita,  whidi 
has  not  ^et  been  vidted  by  Europeans,  and  the  market-place  at  Bada, 
whence  it  continues  over  the  Broken  Bridge  on  the  Abu  to  M<5ta  and 
thence  to  B^o.  There  are  several  other  caravan-roads  by  which  the 
Interior  commerce  is  carried  on.    There  are  a  certain  number  of 
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Austrian  doUAn  droolating  in  AbyaiinuL  Rflppel  thinks  that  thsy 
do  not  amount  to  a  hundred  thousand.  The  common  ouxrency  con- 
sists of  pieces  of  loek-sah  in  the  shape  of  a  whetstone,  and  weighing 
between  19  and  20  ounces  They  are  taken  from  the  great  saltjklain, 
which  properly  lies  in  Adtfl,  but  portly  belongs  to  Ti^  [Adalu  and 
are  comed  by  the  merchants  of  Anttflo  to  Sdcota  in  Wai^s;  whence 
they  find  their  way  to  the  southern  provinces  of  Abyssinia.  These 
pieces  of  ro^-ssH  are- called  amoU. 

Hiitory. — ^There  is  a  tradition  in  Abyssinia^  generally  credited,  that 
the  original'  inhabitants  of  that  coun^,  many  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  were  conyerted  to  the  Jewuh  faith,  and  that  the  founder 
of  the  first  dynasty  of  their  kings  was  Menilek,  a  son  of  Solomon  and 
a  queen  of  Saba.  The  Ahyssiniuis  were  converted  to  Christianity  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  by  some  missionaries  tent  from 
Alexandria.  At  that  time  the  town  of  Azum  was  the  seat  of  the 
empire,  and  most  of  the  antiquities  which  still  exist  at  thai  place 
must  be  ascribed  to  that  period.  The  power  of  the  emperors  seems 
then  to  have  been  well  establiBhed,  and  they  got  possession  of  the  low 
oountcy  which  divides  the  table-land  from  the  Bed  Sea,  and  at  present 
forms  the  country  of  AdiQ.  In  the  6th  century  they  had  so  increased 
their  power  Ihat  they  were  able  to  tend  an  army  to  Arabia  and  to  con- 
quer a  part  of  Yemen.  This  was  the. period  of  the  greatest  political 
power  of  Abyssinia.  Seventy  years  afterwards  the  Abyssinians  were 
deprived  of  Yemen,  probably  by  the  Arabs,  whom  Mohammed  had 
inspired  with  the  zeal  of  ]>ropaga1ing  his  doctrines,  and  with  the 
spirit  of  conquering  all  neighbouring  nations.  The  Arabs  soon 
attacked  Abyssinia  itself,  and  though  they  did  not  succeed  in  con- 
quering it,  they  took  possession  of  Adil,  and  converted  its  inhabitants 
to  TslamTHm,  It  appears  that  after  tlus  time  great  disorder  crept  into 
the  internal  affiuis  of  the  empire,  for  in  the  year  925  a  Jewess,  called 
Segue,  overthrew  the  reijping  dvnosty  and  destroyed  Axum.  The 
descendants  of  the  royal  nmily  fled  to  Shoa.  For  more  than  three 
hundred  years  the  country  i^pears  to  have  remained  in  a  distracted 
state  untfl  the  Emperor  Iqon  Amlaq  recovered  the  whole  kingdom, 
about  1265,  aided  bv  the  abilities  of  an  ecclesiastic  nsmed  Teola 
Haimanot.  In  the  foUowing  three  centuries  the  country  appears  to 
have  remained  in  an  improving  state,  and  even  to  have  acquired  a 
part  of  its  former  power,  as  in  the  18th  centunr  it  is  said  to  have 
again  got  possession  of  the  southern  part  of  Ad£l,  which  however  it 
lost  soon  afterwards.  Towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century  Pedro 
Covilh&o,  an  agent  of  the  court  of  Lisbon,  visited  the  coimtr^,  and 
tlus  oiroumstanoe  saved  the  empire  from  destruction;  for  in  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century  Qranie,  or  Qragne,  a  sultan  of 
Hurrur,  or  Adtfl,  had,  like  Gengis  Ehan,  succeeded  in  gathering  under 
his  banners  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Danikil  and  the  Qallas,  and  made 
frequent  incursions  into  Abyssinia.  The  emperor  sent  an  ambassador 
to  Lisbon  to  get  aid  from  the  king  of  Portugal,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
mising unqualified  submission  to  the  pope.  Four  hundred  soldiers,  a 
considerable  supply  of  arms,  and  some  ecclesiastics  were  sent  of^  and 
they  arrived  in  time.  In  1540  Qranie  was  defeated,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Portuguese  soldiers,  in  the  Plain  of  Dembea,  and  lost  his  life. 
The  empire  was  saved,  but  the  southern  provinces  were  lost  By 
these  events  the  seat  of  the  emperor  was  transferred  from  Shoa  to 
Gondar.  The  mission  of  the  Portuguese  ecclesiastics  however  appears 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  unsettled  state  of  the  counta^  into 
which  Abyssinia  foil  Boon  afterwards,  and  in  which  it  has  continued 
to  the  present  time.  The  "BomaQ  Catholic  priests  were  men  of 
education,  of  knowledge,  and  character,  and  soon  got  into  favour 
with  Ihe  emperor  and  his  family,  who  were  inclined  to  renounce  the 
tenets  and  ntes  of  the  Coptic  Church,  and  to  adopt  those  of  Bome ; 
but  the  people  and  the  eccleeiastios  opposed  this  innovation.  For 
some  time  the  matter  was  managed  with  prudence,  but  the  ill-timed 
zeal  of  some  Boman  Catholic  missionaries  brought  about  a  crisis :  the 
people  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  emperor,  and  continued  to  resist  for 
manyyears.  Afteralongstrugglebetweenthesovereignandhissubjects, 
the  emperor  was  obliged  to  j^ve  way,  and  th^  Boman  Catholic  priests 
were  expeUed  in  1682.  Dunng  this  period  of  anarchy  the  governors 
of  tiie  provinces  made  themselves  independent,  and  thus  arose  the 
unsettlMl  state  of  the  country  which  we  have  already  noticed. 

It  has  heen.  stated  that,  after  the  defeat  and  the  death  of  Qranie, 
the  southern  provinces  were  not  recovered ;  but  it  appears  that  the 
Abyssinian  Christians  maintained  a  footing  in  the  elevated  regions  that 
border  on  the  steep  ascent  frt>m  the  table-land,  and  that  these  chieCi 
considered  themselves  dependent  on  the  emperors.  One  of  them, 
however,  called  Kag^,  claimed  an  independent  authority,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa  Krapf  states  that  the  present 
sovereign  is  the  seventh  king  from  Nag&L  It  would,  therefore, 
appear  that  Nag^  lived  at  the  end  of  the  17ih  or  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century.  His  successors  b^gan  to  enlarge  their  territories, 
and  the  second  of  them,  Abiyei,  took  Ankdbsr  from  the  QaUos.  In 
one  century,  or  a  little  more,  &ey  have  extended  their  authority  over 
a  country  covering  at  least  12,000  square  miles ;  and  the  order  which 
they  have  introduced  into  the  administration  and  the  army  seems  to 
promise  them  a  rapid  and  certain  success  in  their  wsrs  with  the 
neighbouring  Qslla  tribes.    [See  Sufplbmevt.] 

(TelleK,  mttwia  General  de  EthiopiOy  &c.,  Coimbra,  1660;  Ludolfs 
History  of  Ethiopia,  translated,  London,  1682 ;  Bruce,  Trawit  to  Die- 
wver  the  Sowrce  of  the  Nile;  Lord  Yslentia,  Voyaga  and  TravdU  to 


India,  Oeylcn,  the  Red  Sea,  Ahyesima,  and  Sgifpt;  Salt,  F(Mfa|v  to 
Ahyesiniet,  and  Travde  inio  the  Interior  of  that  Cownirff;  Ktter^s 
Afnoa;  Pearce,  Life  and  Adventmree,  by  Hall;  Qobat^  Jowmal  of  a 
Three  Teanf  Jtemaenoe  in  iiissMiRMi/  Biippel,  Meiee  in  Ahyetjaien; 
Isenberg  and  Krapf,  /outimm^  detailing  their  proceedings  in  the 
kingdom  of  Shoa,  &a;  Kirk,  'Beport  on  the  Boute  fhnn  Tijurra 
to  Ankdbsr,'  in  ihe  London  Oeogntphical  Jowmal,  vol  xii;  Beke, 
'  Communications  respecting  the  Ge<wraphy  of  Southern  Abyssinia.' 
and  his  'Boute  from  Ankdbar  to  Vmi,'  in  London  OeographiceiZ 
Journal,  vol  xiL;  Beke,  'Continuation  of  Boutes  in  Abyssinia,'  in 
London  Ckoarapkical  Jommal,  voL  xiv.) 

ACADIA,  by  the  French  called  ACABIE,  is  the  genume  Indian 
name  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  chief  river  of  Kova  Scotia  is  still  csUed 
Shuben-Acadie,  or  the  river  of  Acadiei    [Nova  Sootia.] 

ACAPULCO,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Mexico,  about  188  miles 
S.aW.  from  the  capitsl,  Mexico ;  in  16**  50^  N.  kt,  99'*  48'  W.  long. , 
population  about  4000,  chiefly  people  of  colour.  It  stands  in  the  recess 
of  abay,  dose  to  a  chunof  g^nnite  mountains,  and  is  the  best  Mexican 
port  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  bay  has  two  entrances 
formed  by  the  island  Boquetta,  or  Qrifo ;  the  Boca  Chios  or  littlo 
entrance  north  of  the  island,  is  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at 
its  narrowest  part ;  the  great  entrance  between  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  island  and  Point  Bruja  on  the  mainland,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
across.  The  port  is  capable  of  containing  500  ships,  and  is  deep 
enough  to  allow  vessels  to  lie  dose  to  the  rocks.  Acapulco  is  but 
poorly  built,  and  is  a  most  dissgreeaUe  and  unheslthy  plaoe.  Lying 
within  the  tonid  zone,  and  surrounded  by  mountains,  it.  ia  intensely 
hoty  and  the  inhabitants,  particularly  new-comers,  aro  lisble  to  dan- 
gerous fevers.  An  opening  cut  through  the  rodu  on  the  west  lets  in 
the  sea-breeze,  but  a  swamp  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  still  remaina 
undrained,  and  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  annual  fevers.  The  whole 
of  the  district  is  subject  to  earthquakei^  and  one,  on  December  4, 1852, 
destroyed  all  the  principal  buildings,  and  a  great  part  of  the  town. 
The  earth  opened  in  the  market-plooe,  and  threw  out  volumes  of 
smoke.  The  dty  of  Mexico,  in  the  interior,  communicates  with  the 
Pacific  lyy  the  town  of  Acapulco,  which  once  had  a  considerable  trade 
with  Ma.inin«j  the  capital  of  the  fliilippine  islands.  Under  the  Spanish 
dominion,  a  vesad  of  Ihe  largest  size  used  annually  to  leave  Acapulco 
for  Manilla  about  Februaiy  or  Mardi,  loaded  with  commoditieB  and 
spede ;  and  when  the  Enffush  wero  at  war  with  the  Spaniards,  the 
Manilla  ships  were  carefully  looked  after  as  a  rich  booty.  The  vessd 
returned  to  Acapulco  in  August,  carrying  back  mudins^  printed 
calicoes,  coarse  cotton  shirts,  porcelain,  Chinese  jewellery,  fta  Its 
srrivsl  was  the  signal  for  a  great  concourse  of  merdisnts  to  Acapulco, 
who  swdled  the  population  for  the  time  to  about  9000.  The  monopoly 
enjoved  by  Acapidoo  while  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  bdng  now 
alwlished,  the  l^dia  and  China  trade  has  shifted  to  the  ports  of  Sam 
Bias,  Mazatlsn,  and  Quavmas.  The  town  is  defended  by  the  castle  of 
San  Disgo,  which  is  built  on  a  promontory  to  the  east  of  it  Its 
exports  aro  cochinesl,  indigo,  silver,  and  some  skins.  It  is  said  that 
arrangements  have  been  latdy  made  by  the  Mexican  central  govern- 
ment to  run  through  the  city  of  Mexico  a  line  of  diligences  between 
Vera  Cruz  on  the  Atlantic  and  Acapulco. 

ACABNAKIA,  a  dividon  of  andent  Qreeoe,  was  bounded  K.  by  the 
Ambradot  Ghil^  now  the  Qulf  of  Arta ;  K.E.  bv  the  territory  of  Amphi- 
lochia;  W.  and  &W.  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  eastern  boundary  ex- 
tended in  the  time  of  lliucydides  over  the  left  bank  of  the  Adidous, 
and  encroached  upon  the  territory  of  JBtolia.  Under  the  Bomans,  or 
somewhat  earlier,  the  Adidous  was  made  the  dividing  line.  Acsr- 
nania  was  indudeil  in  the  Boman  province  of  Epirus.  It  now  forms 
with  JStolia  a  nomoe  t>r  department  of  the  kingdom  of  Qreece ;  and 
has  an  area  of  1571  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  25,088  in  1840. 
The  population  of  the  whole  department  in  1851  was  98,789. 

The  mterior  of  the  country  is  covered  with  forests  and  with  moun- 
tains of  no  great  elevation,  screening  many  fertile  volleya^  some  of  which 
contain  lakes.  The  chief  river  Ib  the  Achelous,  now  the  Aspro-Potsmo, 
whidi  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  fiows  through  a  wide  alluvial 
plain,  andently  distangnished  by  the  name  of  Psracheloitis.  This 
plain  is  now  covered  with  mardies.  The  prindpsl  feeder  of  the  Ache- 
lous in  this  province  is  the  Anapaa,  which  enters  the  main  stream 
about  8  miles  S.  from  Stratus.  On  the  coast  of  Aoamania  aro 
several  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  Leucas,  now  Ssnta-Maura.  This 
was  originally  part  of  &e  mainland,  frt>m  whidi  it  was  separated  by  a 
canaL  A  group  of  islands,  probably  of  ddtoid  formation,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous,  were  andently  called  Echinodes.  The  copious  deposits 
of  this  river  have  no  doubt  caused  much  diange  in  the  south  coast 
since  andent  times.  The  prindpsl  lakes  whose  names  aro  known  wero 
Mdit^,  in  the  territory  of  (Eniadas,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ache- 
lous; and  the  salt  lake  of  Myrtuntium,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Ambradan  Qui! 

The  coast  line,  which  is  very  irregular,  measures  nearly  90  miles. 
Of  the  aeveral  promontories  along  &e  coast  two  only  are  specially 
named  Actium  and  Erithot^ ;  the  latter  forming  the  northern  dde  of 
a  small  bay  on  the  west  coast,  on  whidi  the  town  of  Astaous  stood. 
There  are  several  good  harbours  in  the  province^  whidi,  added  to  the 
general  fertility  of  the  soil,  might  have  made  the  people  wealthy ;  but 
die  primitive  inhabitants  never  attained  any  renown  either  in  commerce 
or  tne  arts.    Their  best  ports,  Leuoss,  Anoctorium,  Sollium,  and 
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othen,  were  occupied  by  Corinthian  colonies ;  whilat  the  AoanumianBy 
engaged  in  oontinnAl  wan  with  their  nei^hbonia,  are  oharacterieed  by 
Thuoydides  as  piratee  and  robbers  at  a  tune  when  Athens  (whidi  was 
not  150  miles  m>m  the  month  of  the  Achelons),  had  seen  the  dramas 
of  iEschylus  and  Sophodes,  and  was  adorned  with  the  works  of  Phidias. 
The  diief  wealth  of  tiie  inhabitants,  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times, 
consisted  in  their  flocks  and  herds.  Pliny  mentions  iron  minesi,  and 
also  a  pearl  fishery  off  Actium.  Modem  traTellers  include  among  the 
mineoral  treasures  of  Acamania  copper,  and  abundance  of  coal  ttad 
BoMiur. 

The  Acamanians  are  never  mentioned  by  Homer,  though  their  neigh- 
bonus  the  i&tolians  are.  The  name  of  Acamania  was  most  probably 
nnknown  in  his  Urae,  for  he  includes  this  part  of  Greece  under  the 
general  term  Epeirus,  or  main-land.  The  inhabitants  are  supposed  to 
haTC  been  descended  diiefly  from  the  Lel^ges,  a  widely  diffused  race, 
who  mingled  with  the  Cuietes  on  their  expulsion  from  iBtolia,  and 
with  theTaphiitor  Telaboee,  who  inhabited  the  islands  off  the  western 
coast)  and  were  noted  pirates.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Acaman,  son 
of  AlomsBon  the  Aigive,  settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aohelous,  and 
gave  name  to  the  country. .  In  the  7th  century  B.a  the  Corinthians 
founded  several  colonies  along  the  coast^  and  the  original  inhabitants 
were  driven  more  into  the  interior. 

That  the  Acamanians  were  Qreeks  is  proved  by  their  being  allowed 
to  contend  at  the  Pan-HeUenic  games.  They  were  remarkable  for 
their  courage  and  fideUty,  made  good  light^urmed  troops,  and  were 
famous  slingers.  They  lived  dispcnraed  in  villages,  but  were  united  in 
a  political  1ob^6  which  Aristotle  thought  vrorth  describing,  but  his 
work  is  lost  The  league  was  presided  over  hy  a  strat^gus  or  general, 
and  there  was  a  ooun(S  and  general  assembly  of  the  people,  by  which 
decrees  were  passed.  The  league  met  at  Stratus,  die  most  ancient 
capital  of  Acamania,  and  in  Boman  times  at  Thyrium  and  Leueas. 
Judicial  meetings  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  were  held  in  early 
times  on  the  fortified  hill  of  Olpae,  near  the  Amphilochian  Axgos. 

Hatred  of  the  Corinthians,  who  held  all  their  beet  ports,  and  the 
seizure  of  Amphilochian  Argos  by  the  Corinthian  colonists  of  Ambrada, 
induced  the  Acamanians  to  seek  aid  from  Athens.  An  expedition 
sent  out  by  the  Athenians,*  under  Phormio,  expelled  the  Ambraciots, 
and  restored  the  town  to  tiie  Amphilochians  and  Acamanians,  From 
this  time  there  was  a  close  alliance  between  Acamania  and  Athens, 
which  tended  greatly  to  support  the  supremacy  of  the  latter  in  westem 
Greece.  Commanded  hr  Demosthenes,  the  Acamanians  defeated  a 
Peloponnesian  army  at  Olpo,  in  B.a  426.  In  a  war  with  the  Aduaans, 
85  yean  later,  Acamania  was  ravaged  by  a  Spartan  army,  under 
Agesilaus,  whose  aid  had  been  invoked  by  the  Achsans.  After  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great  the  .£tolians  conquered  many  of  the  Acama- 
nian  towns ;  and  the  Acamanians  allied  themselves,  in  consequence, 
with  the  Macedonian  kings,  to  whom  they  remained  faxthftil  till  the 
capture  of  their  chief  town,  Leueas,  and  the  defeat  of  Philip  at  P^o- 
cephalse,  when  they  submitted  to  the  Bomans.  The  Aoamaniima  sided 
tnth  Antiochus,  lung  of  Syria,  in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  B.a  191,  but 
soon  after  fell  again  under  the  sway  of  Rome. 

Bordering  on  Acamania,  on  the  north-east^  was  the  territory  of 
AfHphUochioi,  which,  with  its  capital,  Argos,  was  sometimes  reckoned 
a' part  of  Acamania,  owing  to  the  political  connexion  between  the  two 
people.  It  lay  on  the  south-east  and  eastern  coast  of  the  Ambraciot 
Gxdf ;  and  its  eastern  boundary  may  have  been  the  Achelous,  or  rather 
the  mountain-chain  which  here  forms  the  westem  margin  of  the  basin 
of  that  river.  Tradition  named  Amnhilochus,  the  son  of  Amphiaraus, 
as  the  founder  of  the  state  of  Amphilodiia,  and  of  its  capital,  Argos, 
after  hie  return  from  the  war  of  Troy.  [Aboos.]  Amphilo<£ia, 
together  with  Acamania,  became  part  of  the  Boman  province  of 
Epiros. 

ACCRA,  one  of  the  forts  in  the  English  colony  of  Gold  Coasts  Westem 
Africa;  in  5°  80' N.  kt,  0**  12' W.  long.  Ajail  has  been  lately  built 
vrithin  the  fort.    TCafb  Coast  Castle  ;  Gold  Coast.] 

ACCBINGTON,  Lancashire,  a  manufacturing  town  of  recent 
growth,  in  ttie  parish  of  Whalley  and  higher  division  of  Blackburn 
hundred,  is  sztnated  in  a  deep  vaUey  surrounded  by  hills  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hindbum,  or  Accrington  brook,  in  58"  45'  N.  lat,  2"  22'  W. 
long.,  distant  19  miles  K.  from  Manchester,  207  miles  N.W.  by  K. 
from  London  by  road,  and  210  miles  by  the  North  Westem  and 
East  Lancashire  RailwayB.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was 
748L  The  livings  are  perpetual  curades  in  the  ardideaconry  and 
diocese  of  Manchester. 

Accrington  possesses  two  churdies  of  the  Establishment ;  one,  the 
paro^dal  chapd,  is  a  plain  building ;  the  other,  Christ  Church,  is  a 
nMuaoufl  gothic  edifice  erected  in  ICSS,  at  an  expense  of  about  80002L 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  Swedenborgians  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  National 
schools,  sdioola  attadied  to  some  of  the  Dissenting  chapels,  a  sub- 
scription library,  two  news-rooms,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  town  is 
paved,  Ufl^ted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  wiih  water.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  town  is  good,  and  the  inhabitants  daim  for  it  the  dis- 
tinction of  beabog  the  cleanest  town  in  Lancashire.  It  requires,  how- 
ever, many  sanitary  improvements,  especially  in  the  smiuler  streets 
and  lanesL  The  dninage  is  veiy  defective.  Accrington  is  considered 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  ootton-printing  business.  There  are  two  laige 
priDt  Hoiks,  employing  upwards  of  1000  hands,  10  cotton  fMstories, 
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employing  about  1500  persons,  and  extensive  bleadiing  works.  The 
neighbouring  coal-mines  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

ACHiBA,  a  province  of  the  Peloponnesus,  extending  along  the 
south  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  from  the  river  Lariasus  near 
Cape  Araxus,  which  separated  it  from  Elis,  to  the  Sythaa,  by  which 
it  was  divided  from  Sicyonia.  On  the  south  it  was  bounded  by 
Arcadia.  The  greatest  length  between  the  westem  and  eastern  boun- 
daries is  about  65  miles;  the  breadth  varies  from  about  12  to  20 
miles.  The  area  is  aboui  650  square  miles.  Being  for  the  most  part 
only  a  narrow  slip  between  the  Arcadian  mountains  and  the  sea,  the 
courses  of  the  numerous  streams  that  flow  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf 
are  short ;  and  many  of  them  are  quite  dry  in  summer.  The  province 
contains  many  defiles  and  mountain-passes  formed  by  the  great  Arca- 
dian ridge,  branches  of  which,  in  some  parts^  run  down  to  the  gulf, 
indosing  valleys  of  great  fertility.  The  coast  is  generally  low,  and 
has  few  good  uorts.  Colond  LeiJce  in  his  '  Pdoponnesiaca '  remarks, 
that  the  level  land  along  the  coast "  anpears  to  have  been  formed  in 
the  course  of  ages  by  the  soil  deposited  by  the  torrents  which  descend 
from  the  lofty  mountains  iznmediatdy  at  the  back  of  tiie  plains. 
Wherever  the  rivers  are  largest  the  plains  are  most  extensive,  and 
each  river  has  its  corresponding  promontory,  proportioned  in  like 
manner  to  its  volume.  These  promontories  are  in  general  nearly 
opposite  to  the  openings  at  which  the  rivers  emeige  from  the 
mountains." 

The  Mons  Pftnachaicus,  near  Patrse,  was  the  highest  mountain  in 
Achsea,  being  6822  feet  high.  Drepanum,  the  most  northern  point  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  Rhium,  which  with  Antirrhium  on  the  northern 
diore  formed  the  entrance  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  Araxus,  west 
of  Dyme  and  formerly  on  the  boundary  between  Achsea  and  Elis, 
were  the  diief  promontories. 

Before  this  country  was  occupied  by  the  Achasi,  it  was  called 
.^gialos  (coast),  afterwards  Ionia,  and  sometimes  ^gialeian  Ionia, 
which  probably  means  no  more  than  '  Ionia  on  the  sea-coast : '  it 
then  contained  12  dtiee  or  states.  The  same  number  of  political 
divisions  subsisted  under  the  Achsei  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and 
retained  their  names  under  Roman  dominion ;  at  present  PatrcB,  now 
Patras,  situated  on  the  coast^  about  6  miles  from  tiie  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  is  the  only  one  of  the  Adinan  towns  that  maintalnB 
anv  importance.  The  vczy  sites  of  some  of  them  are  doubtful  or 
uxJmown.  Vostitsa  is  probably  the  andent^j^m^  where  the  states 
of  Achsaa  used  to  meet  ffeUce,  on  the  coast,  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  accoxnpanied  by  an  irruption  of  the  sea,  B.c.  878.  ^ausanias, 
b.  7,  chap.  24.)  Bwrct,  at  the  same  time,  was  so  violently  shaken,  that 
the  old  statues  in  the  temples  were  destroyed,  and  only  those  persons 
escaped  who  happened  to  be  absent  from  the  town.  Their  descend- 
ants were  the  people  who  fomied  one  of  the  members  of  the  subsequent 
Aohnan  confederation. 

After  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece,  the  temi  Achsea  received  an 
extension  in  its  signification,  prindpally  due  to  the  importance  which 
the  Adisean  league  had  obtamed.  The  Boman  province  of  Achsea 
oomprehended  all  Peloponnesus  vrith  northern  (h«ece  south  of 
TheBSBlj,  perhaps  not  including  Acamania.  But  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  fix  tiie  precise  limits  of  the  Boman  provinces  of  Maced6nia 
and  AchsML  Nicopolis,  a  town  which  Augustus  built  near  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  Ambradot  Gulf,  to  commemorate  his  victory 
at  Actium,  is  included  in  the  province  of  Achsea,  in  a  passage  of 
Tadtus  ('Annals,'  ii  68).  Ptolemy  (ill  2^  assigns  Acamania  to 
Epirus.  The  towns  generally  preserved  their  own  internal  adminis- 
tration, except  that  uie  munidpal  power  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  richer  dtizena  Achssa  now  forms  with  Elis  a  nomc<  or  department 
of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  the  population  of  which  in  1851  was  116,699. 

Achsea  was  also  an  early  name  of  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
Thessaly.  It  v^as  the  original  abode  of  the  Achseans,  and  contained 
the  districts  of  Fhthia  and  Hellas;  the  inhabitants  of  the  fomier 
were  distinguished  as  Phthiotan  Achseans  from  the  Achseans  of 
PdoponnesuB. 

The  Adisei  are  first  mentioned  by  Homer  as  the  ruling  people  of  the 
eastern  and  south-eastern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Aniong  the 
diief  places  in  their  dominions  were  Aigos,  Sparta,  Mycense  (the 
capital  of  Agamemnon),  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  the  island  of  JBgina. 
Among  the  followers  of  Achilles  to  the  war  of  Troy,  Achaai  are  men- 
tioned as  well  as  Hellenes;  the  latter  name,  in  course  of  time,  pre- 
vailed so  for  as  to  become  the  characteristic  name  of  all  that  people 
whom  we  call  Greek.  IVom  comparing  Homer  with  Stralx)  and 
Paosanias,  we  infer  that  the  Achsei  came  from  Thessaly,  and  that  at 
the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy,  according  to  Homer*s  notion,  they  were 
the  ruling  nation  in  a  laige  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  chief 
people  in  the  war  against  Iroy.  Homer  calls  the  Greeks  in  general 
Adiseans,  and  sometimes  Panachseans  ('IL'  ii  404;  viL  78):  and 
Peloponnesus  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  Greece  is  designated  by 
him  as  the  Achaean  land.  The  dominions  of  Agamemnon  comprised 
the  whole  country  afterwards  called  Achsea. 

The  old  tradition,  as  mentioned  by  Pausaniaa  (vii  1),  is  that 
Ardiander  and  Axchitdes,  tiie  sons  of  Achseus,  came  to  Argoa  from 
Phthia  (otherwise  called  Phthiotis)  in  Thessaly,  and  married  two 
daughters  of  Danaus,  King  of  Argos.  From  this  time  the  name  of 
Achsei  prevailed  in  thePeloponnesus  as  a  general  name,  though 
Homer  also  speaks  of  Azgeii  and  Danai;  the  last  name  dearly  having 
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a  r^er«BO«  to  th»  «pci«ni  dyo^siy  or  royal  famUy  of  Aigos.  Tba 
meaning  of  Uus  story  ia,  tliat  a  tradition  prevailad  that  Aigoe  and 
Mycansp  vera,  at  i^  p^iod  before  the  war  of  Troy,  oocqpied  by  mili- 
tary 1>and»  ^ni  I^btmotis,  and  the  prevaleaos  of  the  name  Aehiei  ia 
to  oe  attributea  to  tl^  warlike  chiuscter  of  this  people.  Aocording 
to  the  '  Odjaaey  ^  wf  find  the  Achaei  also  in  Ithaca.  Anotker  tradition 
preserved  c^  Cionysiua  of  Halicaraassus,  reprwents  the  Ach«Bans  as 
of  Pelssgie  origin.  H^  says  (i  17),  that  Aohnus,  Fhthius,  and 
Pelasgv^  sons  of  Poseidon  and  Lanssa^  emigrated  &om  Peloponnesus 
to  lliesBaly^  which  tlxey  divided  into  three  parts,  Aohaia»  Phthiotla, 
ai^  PelasgiotiB.  This  account  is  not  inconsistant  with  the  notion 
generally  entertained  by  scholars  that  the  Phthiotan  AohsMuos  were 
more  ancient  than  the  Adueans  of  Peloponnesus*  Argos  in  the 
Peloponnesiis  was  frequently  called  Aphaean  Aigos^  to  distipyiish  it 
^rom  the  ^elasgian  J^os  in  Theasaly 

Ekhty  years  after  ^^  war  of  Troy  (B.a  1104),  a  fresh  band  of 
inyadeia  from  the  ^ortn,  the  Dorians,  drpve  the  Achsei  from  Tsi»ania 
and  Arsoli^  Thoa^  who  did  not  leav9  the  country  wore  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  conquered  people  j  but  a  large  part»  led  \fy  Tisa- 
menus,  son  of  Orestesi  retreatea  to  the  ^gialeian  Ionia,  and  expelled 
the  loniansy  who  fied  to  Attica  and  to  Asia  Minor.  From  this  date 
the  name  of  Achsea  was  ^ven  to  J&gialeia.  From  the  vlenca  of 
Homer  r^pecting  an  Ionian  oocupation  of  the  norUieiv  coast  of 
Peloponnesus  (for  he  says  that  the  territory  in  question  formed  part  of 
Agampmnoxi's  dominions),  Mr.  Qrote^  in  nis  '  History  of  Qreecei,'  yoL 
il  p.  17,  Questions  this  tradition  respecting  the  expulsion  <^  the 
lonians  by  Tisamenus :  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  Achseana 
in  the  north  of  the  Peloponnesus  were  an  undisturbed  remx^ant  of  the 
Achaean  population  once  snroad  over  the  whole  peninsulai 

The  Achiaeans  possessed  12  cities  with  their  territorial^  each  oil 
which  wsa  divided  into  7  or  8  demi  or  town^ps.  The  cities  had 
a  kingly  govemmeni^  under  the  desoenduita  of  Tisamenus  down 
to  Ogyges,  on  whose  death  the  aemocratio  form  of  government  was 
uniyersally  adopted.  fla^H  city  formed  a  separate  republic,  the  only 
bond  of  union  oetween  t)iem  bein^  the  periodical  festivals  and  sacri- 
fices, where  disputes  between  the  different  cities  were  settled,  and  the 
general  conceins  were  arranged.  This  wah  the  early  Achaean  League^ 
which  held  its  meetinm  ^rst  at  Helice,  and,  after  the  destruction  of 
this  city,  &o.  873,  at  JBgium. 

The  history  of  the  Achaeima  forms  an  inconsiderable  part  of  tl^ 
flnneral  history  of  Greece  till  about  B.a  251.  During  the  invasion  of 
Greece  b^  the  Fersiani^  t^y  took  no  s^^e  in  the  battles  of  Marathon^ 
Salami^  uad  Baiwa ;  x)or,  during  the  long  war  of  27  years,  did  they 
take  anythivii;  more  ijLs^  a  kind  ojC  forced  part  in  the  protracted 
stru^le  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  A^  the  conunenoement  of  t^ 
war  (s.a  401)  they  were,  with  the  exceptipn  of  Police,  neutral  i  bi^t 
afterwards  favoured  the  Lacedaemonian  interest^  in  compliance  with 
the  general  feeling  tht^t  nrevailed  in  the  peninsula,  'fiaa  cause  ot 
their  ta^i^g  no  part  in  the  general  affairs  of  Graece  msy  probably 
have  been  the  ^ant  of  union  mnong  the  12  little  states;  for  though 
they  acknowledged  a  conunon  origin,  and  had  a  kind  of  connexion, 
they  seem  not  to  haye  had  any  complete  federal  system.  Yet  they 
probably  attained  at  an  early  period  ^  considerable  degree  of  pros- 
perity and  intei*nal  good  |K>licy,  for  we  find  that  the  Achseans  founded 
several  fiourishiog  colomes  in  Southern  Italv,  the  most  famous  of 
which  were  Croton  and  Svbaris:  and  their  political  iostitutions  were 
considered  preferable  to  those  of  most  state%  and  were  often  imitated 
as  a  model. 

The  Achseans  fought  by  the  side  of  the  Athemans  and  Boeotiana 
against  Philip  of  Macedon  at  Chseronea,  where  they  lost  some  of  Uieir 
bravest  citizen&  £ight  years  affcerwaids  (b.c.330)  all  the  Achaean  towns 
except  Pell^ne  joined  the  Spartf^ns  in  resisting  tiie  Macedonians  under 
Antipater,  and  shared  in  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Mantinea,  in  which 
the  Spartan  king  Agis  felL  t)uring  the  strum^es  of  the  southern 
Greeks  against  the  successors  of  Alexander,  the  Achseans,  unable  to 
render  any  assistance,  wished  to  remain  neutral ;  but^  like  all  weak 
speeti^tora  of  a  contest  in  which  they  refused  to  engage,  they  became 
tne  prey  of  the  victorious  Pftrt;*  and  suffered  under  the  Macedonians 
all  the  evils  of  anarchy  and  civil  war.  Some  cities  were  compelled  to 
receive  first  the  garrisons  of  Demetrius  and  Cassander^andanerwaida 
those  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  or  to  submit  to  tyrants. 

Four  of  the  western  states  of  Achaea,  Dyme,  Patrae,  Tritaea,  ^nd 
Phara»  (polybiua  il  ^1),  ageing  the  d^culties  in  which  Antigonus 
Gonata^  king  of  Macedonia,  was  involved*  expelled  the  Macedonian^ 
and  formed  a  ^nion  for  mutual  protectiojQ,  Ka  281.  Five  years 
afterw5ff<ls  uEgium  ejected  its  «arnaon,  and  ^ura  killed  its  tj^t^ 
^hich  examples  moved  Xocas,  who  was  tl^en  tyrant  of  the  neighbour- 
ing town  or  Ceryn^  to  surrender  his  authority,  and  save  his  life. 
These  i^ee  towns  ioined  the  new  league;  ^n  b.0.  251,  Aratua  having 
delivered  Sicyon,  wluch  was  not  an  Aohae^  town,  brought  it  oyer  to 
the  confederacy,  of  wnich  ne  contrived  to  get  himself  elected  head- 
In  243,  having  succeeded  in  drivii^  Uie  Macedonian  garrison  out  of 
the  stronghold  of  Corinth^  which  waa  the  key  of  floutheifn  Greece, 
this  town  also  J^^ined  the  league,  ^^pira,  ^pidauru^  and  Trceeen, 
followed  soon  after.  Our  object  ia  not  to  wnte  the  Kis^ry  of  the 
,^but  to  show  how  it  gradually  ros^  to  importancei    In  the  ye^r 


B.a  $0&,  five  years  after  the  death  of  Araius,  ^hilopoem^  was  elected 
general  of  the  confederacy,  to  which  he  gave  a  new  life  by  his  i 


I  activity 


and  wisdom.  As  the  Romans  had  now  humbled  Philip  II.  of  Mace- 
donia {B.Q.  197)i  and  reduced  him  to  the  rank  of  a  dependent  kings  it 
waa  their  policiy  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  eonfederation,  and  Utia 
was  eaaily  effected  by  the  Roman  and  anti-Roman  parties,  which  had 
been  for  some  time  growing  up  in  the  Greek  cities.  In  Idl,  however, 
Sparta  became  a  number  of  the  Aohspan  league,  and  the  design  of  its 
leieidera  was  to  include  all  the  Peloponneaus  within  its  limits^  After 
the  death  of  Philopcenten  (&a  188)  the  Roman  party  grew  stiL 
stvonger  imder  the  influence  of  Callicrate^  and  the  league  remained^ 
in  appearance  at  least,  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  in  their  final 
struggle  with  Perseus,  king  of  Maoedoina,  which  ended  in  the  defeat 
and  death  of  the  monarji  (b.Ow  1$S).  The  influence  of  Callioratea 
was  now  almost  supreme,  and,  so  far  "from  opponng,  he  uiged  tbf 
Romans  to  demand  1000  of  the  noblest  Aehaians  t^  be  sent  to  Rome 
to  answer  fbr  their  eonduct  in  the  late  war.  Oalhcratea  and  his  P«rty 
had  named  more  than  1000,  of  whose  guilt,  however)  no  proof  wa» 
adduced }  his  only  object  waa  to  humble  the  party  of  his  opponent 
Lycortasb  Aaoi^  the  accused  who  were  sent  .to  Rome,  imd  thero 
detained  for  17  yearm  waa  the  historian  Polybius,  the  son  of  Lyeortasi 
and  the  strongest  supnprt  of  his  father's  party. 

The  last  war  of  the  league  was  with  Sparta«  which  was  bvoqght 
about  (b.c.  150)  through  the  influence  of  Critolauay  one  of  those  who 
had  been  detained  at  Rome.  Thil^  which  the  Romans  chose  to  con- 
sider as  a  kind  of  attack  on  themselveS)  joined  to  the  oontumaoioua 
treatment  of  the  Roman  oommissioners  at  Corinth,  which  will  be 
presently  mentioned,  induced  the  republic  to  send  L.  Mummiua  to 
chastise  the  Achaeans ;  and  a  fitter  man  for  the  puipose  could  not 
have  been  found.  The  tm^tment  of  the  Roman  commisskmers  did 
not  tend  to  soften  tke  ferocity  of  their  barbarian  opponent  The 
Achaean  general  Diaens  met  Mummius  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth* 
and  fell  an  easy  pr^  to  the  Roman  general,  whcy  after  the  battle, 
buzned  Corintl^  to  ik»  gvound  (B.a  146).  Mummius  and  tea  other 
senators  then  changed  Greece  into  the  Roman  provinee  of  Achsea* 
leaving)  however,  to  cevtahi  cities,  such  as  Athens,  Pelphi,  &a,  the 
rank  of  ftee  townib    Corinth  afterwards  reoeived  a  Reman  colony. 

To  those  wtio  study  the  history  of  civil  polity,  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  interest  to  traee  ths  formation  of  federative  mrstems,  or  those 
by  which  a  number  of  states  unite  for  oertain  general  purposes,  whUe 
each  maintains  all  its  sovereignty  except  that  portion  which  ia  sur- 
rendered to  the  sovereignty  of  the  united  states.  The  olgect  of  aucb 
associations  ia  two-fold— to  secure  peace  and  a  ready  intercourse 
between  all  the  states,  and  all  the  members  of  them  \  mid,  seoondlji 
to  facilitate  ivU  tiwactions  with  foreign  states  by  means  of  thf 
sovereign  ponrer  given  to  the  united  body.  t)e£BDoe  against  foreign 
sggresaion  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  such  ^  union ',  while  foreign 
conquest  is,  strictly  speaking,  incompatible  with  it» 

The  history  of  th»  Grecian  statea  presents  \m  with  ipaaa  examplea 
of  federal  unions  of  various  kinds,  but  none  is  more  lunuiar  to  the 
ear  than  the  Achaean,  about  which,  however,  9Vf  information  ia  not 
complete,  nor  yet  always  precise.  We  shall  endeayour-  to  stato  what 
is  known  in  as  brief  a  way  as  possiblfS^ 

Each  state  had  an  equal  polity  rank,  retained  its  internal  rsgnla- 
tiona^  and  its  coins,  weights,  and  meaauies,  aa  we  know  ^m  extant 
specimen^  though  thegenenJ  goyemment  ^lso  had  its  ooin%  weightiv 
and  measure^  which  were  uniform.  We  are  speaking  of  ^e  league 
Hs  it  existed  in  its  oompletest  state.  No  city  was  allowed  inde- 
pendently of  the  rest  of  the  state  to  make  peace  or  wai^  or  to  treat 
with  any  foreign  power ;  but  each  had  uncontrolled  management  of 
its  own  internal  aiSurs.  The  soverepa  power  waa  vested  ia  a  federal 
assembly,  held  twice  a  year  at  JSgium  (afterwards  'at  Corinth),  and 
they  deliberated  for  three  days :  extraordinary  assemblies  might  moot 
at  other  places,  as,  for  instance,  at  Sicyon.  At  these  meetings  everj 
Achaean  who  had  reached  the  i^  of  90  was  allowed  to  speak;  but 
questions  were  not  decided  by  a  mejority  of  the  citiaois,  but  by  a 
majority  of  the  cities  which  were  memb^  of  tbe  lesgue.  Besides 
the  general  assembly,  there  was  a  council  which  decided  what  ques- 
tions should  be  submitted  to  the  assembly.  At  the  spring  meeting 
about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox  the  public  functionaries  were 
chosen ;  the  ttratigtft,  or  head  of  the  confederation  waa  there  choses^ 
with  the  hilfiparehia,  or  master  .of  the  horse,  w^o  held  the  next  rank  i 
the  grommaieutt  or  seoretavy  of  state,  auud  ^0  funptionaries  called 
demwr^yi  In  the  earlier  times  of  the  league  they  bad  two  strategi 
and  a  secretary,  as  the  Romans  had  two  consula;  but  inB.a  266,  after 
25  years'  experience,  it  was  found  that  one  head  was  better  than  two. 
The  stK^tegoa  i^pean  to  h/^ye  been  elected  for  a  single  yeaxy  and  not 
to  have  been  re^uip^  ^  heW^  V>een  o^  year  out  or  omcei  We 
find  that  Aratus  filled  th^  office  of  f^rategoa  17  timea  in  ^  yea^  and 
Philorainen  was  elected  S  tim^  ia  24  y^ars;  Marcus  of  deiynenp 
was  the  first  sole  strat^po^  ^  tl^e  strategos  died  in  ofl^  his  prede* 
cesser  assumed  the  fnnolfiQna  tiH  th^  legal  nieeting  of  tKe  congress^ 
Th^  limdpons  of  the  10  demiiugi  vera  those  of  ihe  council  above 
mentioned ;  they  probacy  represented  at  first  the  10  Ao^«u^  cities  of 
which  the  league  consisted,  and  WMiy  b^ve  possessed  ikfi  Isgal  right  tc 
summon  sajd  preside  ^  the  or^jaaMSj[  mtumiinfp,  It  seems  that  they, 
had  the  power,  within  some  Unute,  of  referring  matters  to  the  pubiJA 
body  or  npt^  according  to  a  tei^ority  of  votes  i^  the^r  own  bodg^ ; 
they  were  in  fact  a  conmiittee,  having  t^  ki«4  of  i^t^toi^.  (Liv.  xxxn. 
22.)    It  may  be  asked  how  was  the  general  counol  oomposedi  pattioi^ 
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ktfly  iifler  Um  tengUe  eam^i4ed  witiiin itadf  io  maAy  fltatea?  DM 
tb«  BiftteB  sttid  depuUefl  f  Mad  ^tty^  in  ftuA,  a  ra|>^«Kfltatit«  g(oveni- 
umb*  f  It  is  difleuli  to  atts^dr  this  quMtion,  tlimiifk  Wd  aire  i&dmed 
«6  tlidA  ttiH>e  %ir«l  no  «1sHek  syBteu  of  !^epreMttlatlotl.  ^4  lihort 
tine  fot  ^IdmuiAon,  the  tiro  yeurly  meetings)  the  upeberal  dhtfaete^  of 
Qntk  iiamo0ttn6f,  ia  Well  ea  moit  ttasBB^ea  in  ^^thitk  tke  eoaMea  is 
spokeb  of;  lead  m  to  teM  t^t  this  deUbOAitfl^  ^ody  eotta^ted  of 
every  elHsflA  of  the  emfederate  atatea  who  dioae  to  attend.  ThM 
thia,  h«weteiv  oonld  ohly  M  the  eaao  with  ^e  wehUhiei^  daM>  im4 
tha!t  the  poor  oottld  not  aAtend  to  aUich  bnaiflesa  bo  ft^  ftom  homo, 
mnst  he  aelf^ridie&ti  It  ts  alao  tjeHaki  that,  oh  ettl«W)idinaiy  o^cil^ 
alotta,  a  much  la»ge¥  nUmVet  of  fiieh  asaeMbled  than  tt^as  nsual  when 
thhiga  Were  fDing  od  in  a  UMiHi  MTulaf  ooni^.  W^  tetA  of  on6 
■pecSal  htotanoe  (Polyh.  aucirtii.  4)  when  the  Roman  oommiaaionera 
were  kicked  ont  of  the  eongreaa)  theft  aitMng  at  Cotinth,  with  seorti 
(Re.  147) )  and  Polybina  adds,  by  way  of  ekplanation,  **for  tiieM  waa 
aeaemblod  a  number  of  the  woAing  elaM)  and  of  those  who  Ibllowed 
meehanieal  oecup&tionii,  greater  than  on  any  former  ooeaeioh/*  Aa 
Corinth,  howovet',  wai  one  of  the  greatest  mannfaetnHng  towAa  of 
Qfeeee,  and  the  woridjag  elaaa  oceupied  a  higher  station  there  than 
ttiose  ik  moat  o^er  plaeea,  it  ia  possible  that  ^e  regular  meeting  waa 
di«ttvbed  by  *  body  of  hitruders.  We  are,  however,  inclined  to  adopt 
the  opinion  ^  tfaeie  being  no  representative  system  in  the  Adheean 
aoflgnwa.  Aiiother  passage  of  Polybius  tells  us  that  Bumenes  oflE^^d 
tiie  oongMSB,  then  sitting  at  l(egalopoli%  a  lai^ge  smn  of  money,  that 
they  mk;ht^  with  the  interest  <ii  i^  pay  i^e  expoiseB  of  those  who 
attended  ^  oongreas :  this  would  hnply  that  the  liumber  waa  in 
aome  way  limited^  but  how  we  do  hot  undertake  to  say.  I'he  oflfer  of 
Bumenes  waa  tejeoted.  Other  mattem  relating  to  the  Aohseah  league, 
though  eurioUB  to  the  soholar,  are  too  little  fixed  to  be  admissible  hene. 
<P^ybiua»  bo4t  if.  4,  Ac,  Eampteft'a  translation  i  Strabo ;  PaUaa- 
aiag,  book  ViL;  Behlossex^a  Univar$(d  BitH^ry ;  Hermami,  Leh/r^wh 

AOHfiLOUS,  the  largest  river  in  Greeoe,  riise  ill  the  moUHtidU' 
nhge  of  nndus,  at  a  vil&ge  ealled  KhaUki^  a  hame  Supposed  to  be  A 
•srruptian  of  Ghalcis,  at  whieh  plaoe  the  aouroe  of  the  river  ia  plaeod 
by  tMonvMus  Periegetee.  After  flowing  through  a  very  uneven 
oauntry,  it  enteH  the  level  land  of  AeaI1^ani«^  and  distdiarges  itself 
into  tile  loiyaa  Sea,  in  aneient  tlmea  having  iiear  its  outlet  the  towU 
of  (EalMUi.  Its  geneittl  eoune  is  fiK>m  Ki  to  a,  and  its  length  may 
be  140  miles.  In  the  time  of  Thuevdidea  (B.a  481)  ^e  loWer  Waters 
of  the  Aohelous  were  eonsidered  atfbelouging  to  Aoaruania^  but  at  a 
later  period  this  river  formed  a  boUndarv  betweeb  AeariMiiia  aud 
iBtolia.  The  waters  of  the  Aohelous  are  of  a  eream  i»lour|  in  which 
ohtmmatalioe  the  modem  hamOi  Aiprn-Pii»tm6,  or  White  River,  origi- 
nated. The  bed  of  the  river  at  the  point  Where  it  enters  the  plain 
near  tim  aneient  town  of  Stratus,  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  Wide  |  it 
ie  gMteAlly  flUed  in  winter>  but  in  eummw  the  river  dividea  into 
•everal  npid  stream^  only  two  of  whioh  aii»  of  any  eonsiderabie  sice; 
Below  StMtos,  to  whieh  place  in  aadent  thnes  the  river  was  navigable^ 
the  stream  ootttraets  and  flows  in  a  most  extmordinary  series  of 
windihga  through  the   alluvial   plain  extending   to    its    mouth. 

[AOABHAirtA.] 

The  Aehaloua,  flowing  IVom  a  high  mountatn-rangey  and  In  tho 
winter  ■eauon  being  loaded  with  water^  oatries  down  ah  immense 
quantity  <tf  eaHhy  particles,  Whieh  have  ft)rmed  a  number  of  sand- 
baaka  aad  imall  islands  at  its  mouth,  oalled  in  andent  times  the 
Echinades :  this  phenomenon  Was  remarked  by  HeTodotus,  one  of  the 
earijast  obsetvers  of  geological  fkots  whose  writings  have  oome  down 
to  ua^  who  eomparse  the  Increase  df  the  Egyptian  Delta^  fitom  the 
qaaatity  of  alluvium  btfonght  down  by  the  Nile>  with  fAie  efltects  pro- 
duced by  the  deposits  of  the  Achelous.  In  the  time  of  Thueydides 
these  Islands  were  inereasing  so  fast,  that  he  predieto  (iL  102)  aU  of 
thamwill  be  shortly  Joined  to  the  maln4Bnd;  some,  he  iays,  were 
afaeady  attached  to  11  There  ie  still,  however,  a  great  number  of 
SBMllnlandi  ~  - 


\  near  the  mouth  of  the  Aspro*Fotamo,  but  whether  some 
of  them  have  been  formed  dnce  the  time  when  Thueydides  wrote 
(whieh  IB  above  2000  years  iigo),  or  are  the  same  islands  Wliioh  the 
Athenian  histeriati  teUfl  us  were  unhahabited  in  his  time^  we  do  not 
kaaw.  It  waa  a  tradition  extant  In  the  time  of  Thueydides,  that  there 
wete  no  lalaiidB  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  about  a  oentoiy  before  the 
war  of  Troy ;  yet.  In  Homen  we  find  the  Bohlnades  mentioned  aa 
sottdfaig  tniops  to  IVoy)  while  the  Echinades  of  Thueydidee's  time 
inhaUted. 


ACHBROKt  a  tfmall  stream  of  Blis,  that  runs  into  the  Alpheus; 
better  known  tot  the  Impottanoe  assigned  to  it  in  the  Ofe^  m3rthology, 
than  tat  anjrthing  ebe.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  river)  says 
atraboy  they  honour  Oerea,  PfoserpinO)  and  Haded.  The  Acheron  was 
oaa  of  tha  riven  of  the  realms  below,  over  whieh  the  dead  had  to 
paaa )  afrmntimiw  the  lake  Aoherusia  Is  mentiened  as  the  **  stream  which 
la  te  be  arotsed."  There  wasabo  a  river  called  Aoheron  (nowthe  Ouria) 
or  rivw  of  Soil))  In  Theeprotiay  a  part  of  Epirus;  this  stream  rises  ha 
the  moontain'ralige  of  ^dns,  forms  in  its  course  a  oonsiderablelake, 
eaUed  Ankmmia  (below  the  modem  Kastri),  and  finally  enters  the  sea, 
HMniaf  a  bay^  oailed  by  Strabo,  Sweei-Port  (Qlykys  Limen),  And  now 
BOfte  Fha&ari,  in  whioh  t^e  water  is  Btill  fretL  There  Was  a  third 
Hvit  e^led  Aoh#ron«  in  Southern  Italy. 

lia  MOW  ilcAimito  wai  given  to  a  small  Uka  en  the  ah«g^  of 


Oampania,  between  Oumn  and  Ci^  lOsenum,  sepa^ted  ftom  the  sea 
oUly  by  a  bar  of  sand ;  this  is  now  called  Lago  di  Fnsaro.  Thename 
AcheTuskb  is  said  also  to  have  been  applied  to  the  Luorino,  and  to  the 
laki^  AvemuB. 

It  is  oUrioufl  to  obeetve  how  widely  the  nam^  of  Aeheron  was 
diifiieed  by  the  people  of  Greek  stook,  end  waa  always  «mneoted  with 
the  supposed  character  of  the  world  below,  the  origin  of  this  a^eaito 
to  have  be^  some  loeal  peeuliaritieB^  whieh  fsar,  proceeding  ftpon| 
ignorance  in  temote  ^es,  turned  into  objects  Of  supen^tiouB  venera- 
ttott.  Bven  on  the  coasts  of  the  Eutine,'  near  H^mdea  (ETekli),  ws 
find  A  peninsula  ealled  Aoherusia,  Whei«  Hercules  is  said  to  haVe 
desoended  to  bring  up  the  dog  Cerberus.  The  Qreek  historian^ 
Xenophdh)  who  gravely  reports  this  stoiy,  adds^  What  la  mere  im- 
portant, that  there  is  there  a  deep  ohtunn  or  ravihOi  entendh^  setvlnl 
hundred  yards  ih  length. 

ACHERUBIA.    [AoHisftOK.] 

ACHILL,  an  ilQand  off  the  west  Ooaet  oi  the  baifoUy  of  Bux^hoole 
in  the  county  of  Mayo,  in  Ireland*  With  the  adjokdng  peninsttiA  of 
Oorraim  At^iU  i^  constitutes  the  parish  of  Aohill)  and  one  electoral 
division  of  the  PoOr-Law  Union  of  N ewporik  It  is  separated  firom 
the  main-land  by  iii  narrow  ann  of  the  eea,  called  Achill  Bounds  eon- 
necting  Clew  Bay  with  Blaoksod  Harbour.  1[lie  length  lh>m  Aehill 
Beg  island  )it  the  extremity  of  the  Sound,  oh  the  south,  to  Adiill 
Head,  at  the  Atbntio  esrtremity  of  the  island  on  the  weet^  ia  16  J  miles  \ 
breddth  from  Aohill  Beg  on  the  south  to  Ridge  Point  in  Blaeksod  Bay 
on  the  north)  12^  miles.  It  lies  between  08*  01'  and  I^V  0'  K.  kt.» 
and  0**  55'  and  10*  15'  W.  long.  The  area  ifl  8^)288  AeMft  The 
population  of  Aehfll  Island  in  1841  was  about  0000 1  in  1851  About 
4000. 

The  island,  the  name  of  whioh  Idgnifies  '  Bag^e*,'  is  ki  !bm  nearly  * 
right-angled  triangle,  of  which  ohe  side  extends  fiom  soutti  ta  north) 
Ihoing  the  main-land,  ^t»n  Aehill  Beg  to  Bidge  Point;  another  ft«m 
east  to  wesi^  ttom  Ridge  Point  to  Aehill  Bead,  donstitutea  the 
southern  boundary  of  Bliieksod  Harbour  t  and  the  thitd  side,  forming 
a  re-entrMit  irregular  eoa^t-line  of  about  80  milesj  and  havhig  the  Bay 
of  Tramore  about  midway>  is  washed  by  the  Ai^tie.  The  surfaoe> 
whioh  is  exeesstvely  wUd,  barren,  and  boagy)  rises  toWftrds  ^e  north 
and  west  into  mountains  of  200d  fbet  andupwards  \  ahd  at  one  point 
near  the  western  eiEtremity  of  the  island)  TonaeM^haufi)  the  cliff 
towards  Blaoksod  Bay^  descends  predpitoualy  fi^om  the  highest  point 
of  the  island,  ft)rming  a  shaving  ftiee  iA  took,  of  the  ettfaoAlmary 
height  of  2$i08  feet  Aehill  Head«  at  the  eitreme  West,  eonaists  of  h 
narrow  ridge  of  iMk^  of  about  A  mild  in  length,  ahd  fk>m  800  to  400 
f^  tn  height,  the  summit  of  which  is  In  some  places  but  a  few  yatdtf 
in  width.  The  iDoaet  on  the  south-western  side  is  also  very  precipitous  • 
the  cliff  at  Dooega  Head,  which  fbrms  the  eastern  boundary  Of  Tramore 
Bay)  riries  818  met  over  the  Atlantic^  and  is  nearly  perpendicular. 
The  geolorieal  s^^ctUre  of  the  island  id  simple }  the  whole  being  a 
masa  of  mic«  faUt& 

Of  the  entire  surfluse  of  Achill  Island  and  Corrauh  Aehill,  o«n* 
prising  an  area  of  01,528  at^res)  and  inhabltedi  in  1841^  by  a  population 
of  6392  persons,  ^ere  were  only  554  acres  under  eultlvation  in  1848, 
and  hi  1801  the  population  of  the  parish  had  fallen  to  4000.  The 
hamlets  eonsist  of  the  most  wretdied  hovels  huddled  together  without 
the  least  regularity.  In  the  district  between  Tonaoroghaun  and 
Achill  Head,  at  Boley,  some  of  the  huts  still  inhabited  are  built  of 
drystone  in  the  beehive  form.  There  are  ^rse  eonsidefwble  villages ; 
one  at  Keem,  on  the  south-west,  where  there  is  a  goOd  boat-harbour; 
another  at  Keel,  on  the  sandy  beach  of  Tnunorej  and  a  thh«d  at 
Doottorti  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  on  a  similar  aandy  beaoh  in 
BUKULsod  BaVi  About  half-a-mile  from  Doogort,  ^i  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  mountain  of  SleiVemorO)  stands  the  misaionary  eolony  of  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Kangle>  a  det^gyman  of  the  Established  Chureh.  The  AdhiU 
mission  conaists  of  a  row  of  several  substantial  slated  houses,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  about  40  acres  of  cultivated  land|  and  comprises  a 
ohurch,  dispensary,  tuck-mill^  oom-mlll,  sBhools^  and  A  printing 
establishment. 

(OrdntMictf  j9urMy<^/r«laNc2;  PaH,  AMttrM;  fW-  iM  CkmMMBght.) 

ACHKIK,  or  ACKMIN,  a  town  m  Middle  Egypt»  in  28*  88'  IT.  bi> 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  with  whiidi  it  is  connected  1^  fedi  aneient 
oanaL  Achmineotttaina  above  8000  inhabitants^  Who  manufhetoM  some 
coame  eotton  dothj  2000  are  Catholio  Copts,  who  haVe  a  lafge  ehUMh. 
This  town  is  the  memaAi«  of  Herodotus  and  other  Gfe*eek  Writers,  ^o 
Arabic  name,  Achmin,  being  fbrtned  by  prefixing  the  letter  A,  which 
we  find  to  be  the  case  In  many  other  nameft.  HerodotUs  menttoni  a 
laxge  temple  here  with  colossal  statues.  At  present  there  at«  the  Iniins 
of  two  temple*  to  be  seen  at  Achmin*  and  oh  an  Urchitmve,  at  this 
plAee,  a  Gkeek  inscription  has  been  discovered,  Wiiich  oontftins  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  god  Pfem — ^thua  oonflrmitag  the  opinion  that  the  Panobolis 
of  the  later  ii^tem  waa  the  old  Chemmis  of  Heredotus,  a  name  whioh 
endures  to  the  present  day.  The  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thlii 
town  are  fUll  of  excavations,  which  perhi^  originally  semd  to  receive 
the  mummies  of  Chenmiis,  and  afterwards  to  shelter  the  Chrifltiant 
during  the  oruel  persecution  of  DiodotilUL 

(VBgyptlan  Antiqultiesi'  in  tho  Mbr^  (f  EiO^iicritUhtf  gM^BMjfnj 

ACHONB^    [Sbkoo.] 

AOONOAailA,  8  protittoo  oi  ObSii,  fh  South  Ameriba  extends 


ACONCAGUA. 


ACQUL 


Boutliwardflfrom  the  riyer  Chuapa  between  81"  80'  and  88"  20"  &  kt, 
70"  and  72"  W.  loner.  Its  lengtb  from  N.  to  a  ezoeeda  120  miles; 
towazdfl  the  east  uie  proTinoe  extends  to  the  crest  of  the  Andes, 
between  which  and  the  Pacific  the  width  is  about  100  miles.  The  area 
exceeds  12,000  square  miles :  the  population  in  1847  was  91,022. 

In  the  range  of  the  Andes,  which  separates  this  province  from  the 
Argentine  province  of  Mendoza,  is  the  Tolcanic  Peak  of  Aconcagua, 
which  has  given  its  name  to  the  department  and  to  its  principal  river. 
The  Peak  of  Aconcagua  is  the  highest  of  all  known  volcanoes ;  it  is 
said  to  be  28,200  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  From  the  Andes  manj 
lateral  ranges  run  off  westward,  which  are  very  high  near  the  Cordilleras ; 
they  grow  lower  in  proceeding  farther  west,  but  even  at  a  distance  of 
A  few  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  tiieir  elevation  rarely  sinks 
below  2000  feet,  and  often  exceeds  8000  feet  The  coast  itself  is 
generally  bold  and  high,  barren  and  uninteresting.  Between  the  lateral 
ranges,  which  traverse  the  country,  are  a  few  cultivated  vallevs.  The 
most  extensive  of  these  valleys,  which  receive  their  names  from  the 
rivers  that  drain  them,  are  Quilimari,  Logotomo,  La  Ligua  (these  open 
into  each  other  near  the  shores  of  the  Pacific),  and  Aooncsgua.  The 
three  first  are  of  moderate  extent,  but  the  valley  of  the  Aconcagua 
is  mostly  2  or  8  miles  wide,  and  expands  near  its  middle  to  a 
plain,  15  miles  in  length  and  18  miles  wide.  Where  the  plain  con- 
tracts again,  at  its  western  extremity,  the  valley  of  the  river  Putaendo 
opens  into  it  from  the  north.  This  valley,  though  less  wide  than  that 
of  the  Aconcagua,  is  yet  of  considerable  extent,  and  both  together 
contain  probably  two-thirds  of  the  popiilation  of  the  province.  Its 
soil  is  rather  feitQe,  and  the  greatest  part  may  be  irrigated ;  the  cul- 
tivation is  extensive.  The  crops  generally  raised  are  wheat,  maize, 
pumpkins,  melons,  beans,  and  oUier  garden  produce.  Orchards 
and  vineyards  are  numerous ;  lucerne  is  sown  to  a  neat  extent  for 
&ttening  cattle  and  for  their  maintenance  during  the  winter.  In 
summer  cattle  find  excellent  pastures  on  the  declivities  of  the  Andes, 
which  however  during  four  or  five  months  are  covered  with  snow. 
Hemp  is  also  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the  valleysi  Ghreat  quantitieB 
of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  nectarines,  figs,  walnuts,  muscatel  grapes,  and 
strawberries  are  sent  to  Santiago  and  Yalparaisa  The  sugarcane  is 
cultivated  in  the  valley  of  La  Ligua,  but  no  sugar  is  made,  the  green 
shoots  bdng  taken  to  Santiago  for  sale. 

The  hills  and  mountains,  which  inclose  the  valleys  and  cover  by  fiur 
the  greater  portion  of  the  surfince  of  the  country,  are  stony,  mostly 
round-topped,  and  of  gentle  slope,  except  towards  the  Andes  where 
they  are  steep.  Their  soil  consists  of  a  hard  red  day,  which  is  thinly 
covered  with  a  few  bushes  and  stunted  trees,  and  many  cactuses.  The 
ravines  present  a  few  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  The  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  scarcity  of  rain  combine  to  render  these  hills  nearly  use- 
less as  pasture  eround.  In  some  places  however  near  the  coast  there 
are  some  more  fertile  tracts,  on  which  wheat  is  raised  without  irriga- 
tion. They  are  found  on  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  hills^  and  have 
mostly  a  stiff  clayey  soil  and  a  subsoil  moistened  by  rorinss  so 
small  as  never  to  issue  from  the  surfkce.  These  tracts  are  distuiguished 
in  the  coimtry  by  the  denomination  of  Xa  Cotta,  but  the  quantity  of 
com  raised  is  not  ereat. 

The  chief  metaL  are  gold  and  copper.  Qold  is  found  in  the  dis- 
tricts north  of  the  vaUey  of  Aconcagua;  it  is  collected  chiefly  in  the 
mountains  surrounding  Petorca  at  La  Ligua  and  La  Dormida.  O 
ores  are  met  with  in  most  parts  of  the  province^  but  mines  are  w< 
onlv  in  the  mountains  near  the  sesrooastb 

The  climate  of  this  countiy  differs  considerably  in  different  parts. 
On  the  coast,  in  the  northern  districts,  there  is  somewhat  less  rain  than 
hi  the  southern ;  but  even  here  there  are  seldom  more  than  fourteen 
rainv  days  in  the  year.  In  summer  the  heat  is  not  excessive,  as  a  fresh 
southern  breese  always  prevails,  by  which  it  is  moderated.  In  the 
interior  and  especially  in  the  wider  part  of  the  valley  of  Aconcagua^ 
which  is  shout  2500  feet  above  the  see,  no  rain  fislls,  but  in  winter 
(June  and  July)  there  are  heavy  dews,  which  appear  as  a  hoar-frost 
The  days  at  this  season  are  veiy  pleasant  In  summer  the  heat  is  here 
excessive,  the  thermometer  frequentlv  rising  above  90"  in  the  ahade. 
The  southern  winds  blowing  along  the  coast  are  interrupted  by  the 
intervening  mountains^  and  a  dead  calm  prevails  during  tne  day,  but 
no  sooner  has  the  sun  disappeared  than  a  delightful  current  of  air 
l)lows  from  the  westward  towards  the  cordHleras,  whidi  renders  the 
evenings  and  nights  very  pleasant  Thus  the  dimate  of  this  valley 
resembles  that  of  the  soutiiem  parts  of  Italv.  Hie  scarcity  of  rain 
renders  cultivation  impossible  without  irrigation. 

Aconcagua  has  no  port&  The  coast  has  no  indentations  of  any 
extent  in  which  vessels  may  be  sheltered  from  the  heavy  swell  whi<i 
sets  in  continually  from  the  south-west  The  port  of  Qumtero  formeriy 
had  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  fathoms  water,  but  by  the  earUiquake 
of  1822  its  bottom  was  raised,  with  the  adjacent  coast,  from  four  to  five 
feet,  so  that  it  is  now  too  shallow  for  vessels  of  any  sise.  Korth  of 
Qnintero  are  the  road-steads  of  Hereon  and  Papudo,  with  good  landing 
places ;  and  farther  north  the  cove  of  Pichiduique,  from  which  much 
oopper  is  shipped. 

Tne  principal  towns  of  the  province,  like  most  of  those  in  Chili, 
are  regularly  built  and  on  a  uniform  plan ;  so  much  so  that  a  general 
description  of  one  will  suffice  for  alL  In  the  centre  is  the  Pksa  or 
prindpal  square,  one  side  of  which  is  formed  by  the  cathedral  or 
church  and  the  buildings  connected  therewith ;  a  second  side  is  formed 


by  the  Cabildo  or  munidpal  offices ;  on  the  other  sidea^  which  in 
most  instances  are  fronted  with  piaaias,  are  the  theatre,  coffee-houses, 
and  the  prindpal  shops.  The  area  of  the  Plasa  serves  frequently 
during  the  early  part  of  the  day  as  a  fruit  and  vagetable  market;  in 
the  evening  it  forms  a  fashionable  promenade ;  and  during  all  political 
and  rdigious  festivals  it  is  the  great  centre  of  attraction.  Fiom  the 
Plasa  branch  off  the  prindpal  streeta^  straight^  wide,  regular,  and 
crossed  l^  others  at  right  angles  and  at  measured  intervals.  The 
houses,  as  is  usual  in  countries  subject  to  earthquakes,  are  only  one 
story  high ;  they  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  in  the  Spanish 
fitthion.  Towards  the  street  they  present  generally  a  blank  wall, 
pierced  onlv  bv  a  wide  doorway  or  g^  leading  into  a  patio,  or  court- 
yard, on  which  the  prindpal  apartments  open.  Beyond  this  patio 
there  is  another,  round  which  the  private  iqiartments  are  built,  and 
beyond  this  even  another  quadrangle^  containing  the  kitchen  and 
servants'  rooms.  The  patios  are  frequently  roofed  over  with  treUis- 
work,  along  whidi  vines  are  trained  to  grow;  and  when  water  is 
abimdant  there  is  a  pond  or  a  jet4'eau,  or  both,  in  the  centre.  To  go 
from  one  part  of  the  house  to  another  the  patio  must  be  crossed. 
When  we  have  added  that  each  hous»  has  a  garden  or  vineyard  behind 
it,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  great  extent  covered  liy  a  town  of 
even  a  small  population.  Another  distinguishing  feature  of  these 
towns  is  the  Alameda,  or  public  walk.  This  consists  mostly  of  shady 
alleys  formed  by  trees  regularly  planted  near  a  river,  and  on  sudi  a 
site  as  to  command  a  succesdon  of  picturesque  or  sublime  views. 
Near  the  Alameda  is  the  exerdsing  ground  for  militia  or  military 
parades.  The  streets  seem  to  foreigners  dull  and  lifdess  in  general ;  the 
Plasa  and  the  Alameda,  during  the  hours  when  they  are  frequented,  are 
the  chief  sources  of  amusement  and  gratification,  and  this  they  often 
afford  in  a  high  degree ;  as  during  the  hours  of  recreation  in  the  even- 
ing the  whxie  population,  rich  and  poor,  flock  thither,  with  the 
exception  of  the  very  old  or  very  young,  who  however  indemniiy 
themselves  by  enjoying  the  fresh  air  on  the  flat  roofii  of  the  housea. 
San-Fdip&de'Aeonoagfta,  the  capital  ot  the  province,  ntuated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Aconcagua,  at  a  distance  of  50  miles  due  N.  frcm 
Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chili,  and  the  same  distance  W.  l^  S.  from 
the  Peak  of  Aconcagua^  has  about  18,000  inhabitants.  SaiUa-Roaa, 
20  miles  hi^er  up  the  river,  and  E.&B.  of  San-Felipe,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  6000.  Pektrea,  dtuated  50  miles  N.  by  W.  from  San-Felipe, 
in  the  richest  mining  district  of  the  province^  is  a  small  plaoe^  with 
hardly  more  than  1000  inhabitants. 

The  road  from  Santiago  to  San-Felipe  crosses  the  range  of  hills 
called  Cuestasie-Cachabuoo  at  the  height  of  2896  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  is  continued  northward  through  Petorca  to  La  Serena*  Another 
void  leads  down  the  valley  of  the  Aconcagua  through  Quillota  to 
Valparaiso,  distant  about  60  miles.  The  communication  with  the 
Argentine  provinces  is  kept  up  chiefly  by  the  road  up  ^e  valley  of  the 
Aconcagua  and  across  the  Andes  by  tiie  Pass  of  La  Cumbre  (12,454 
feet  above  the  sea)  through  Uqiallata  to  Mendoca.  Another  road, 
branching  off  from  the  northern  road  at  the  village  of  San-Antonio, 
about  10  miles  N.  from  San-Felipe^  and  running  up  the  left  bank  of 
the  Putaendo,  crosses  the  Andes  l^  the  Patos  Pass,  and  leads  to  the 
Argentine  town  and  province  of  San-Juan.  The  road  by  the  Cumbre 
P^  is  open  for  mules  from  November  to  the  end  of  May;  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  it  is  dosed  to  all  but  foot-passengers^  and  uie  crossing  la 
then  very  dangerous.  It  was  by  the  Patos  Pass  that  General  San 
Martin  inarched  over  the  Andes  into  Chili  with  the  army  of  Buenoa 
Ayres  in  1817.    [See  Chiu  in  Sufplimxrt.] 

(Miers*  TraveU  in  OhiH  and  La  Plata;  Meyen's  JUiee  um  die  Erde; 
Poppig's  Bme  in  Chile,  Peru  und  wf  dem  AnuaBimm€uue;  Parish's 
Bumoe  Ayree  and  ikePrwine^  of  LaPUUa;  Smneying  Voyagee  qfthe 
Adventvre  and  Beadle.) 

ACQUAPENDENTE,  a  town  in  the  Roman  States,  near  the  confines 
of  Tuscany,  on  the  high  road  from  Florence  to  Rome,  in  42°  46'  K.  lat, 
11**  52'  K  long.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  fall  of  water  from  the 
rock  on  which  the  town  stands.  It  is  built  on  a  steep  hill  which  rises 
above  the  river  Paglia,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls.  Geronimo  Fabrisio, 
a  celebrated  anatomist  snd  professor  at  Padua  in  the  16th  century, 
was  a  native  of  this  town.  It  was  but  an  insignificant  place  until 
1650,  when  Pope  Innocent  X.  having  rased  to  ^e  ground  the  neigh- 
bouringtown  of  Castro,  where  a  bishop  had  been  murdered,  transferred 
the  see  to  Acquapendenta  The  town  looks  ill-built  and  duU;  it 
belongs  to  the  delegation  or  province  of  Yiterbo,  and  is  70  miles  K.N.W. 
from  Rome.    It  contains  a  cathedral,  and  about  2400  inhabitants. 

ACQUI,  a  province  of  Piedmont,  in  the  administrative  divinon  of 
Savons,  dtuated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Ligurisn  Apennines,  the 
ramifications  of  which  run  northwards  un^  they  dope  down  into  the 
great  vaUey  of  the  Po.  The  Bormida,  the  Bdbo,  the  Brro,  and  other 
minor  rivers,  or  rather  torrents,  whidi  rise  in  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Apennines,  flow  between  these  oliaets  until  th^  all  join  tiie  Tanaro, 
wfudi  is  the  great  affluent  of  the  Po  on  this  dda  The  province  of 
Acqui  was  formerly  called  High  or  Upper  Monferrato,  ocdng  part 
of  &e  Marquisate  of  that  name  before  it  was  annexed  to  the  dominions 
of  the  House  of  Savoy.  The  country  produces  some  oom  and  much 
fruit  The  lower  hills  are  planted  with  vineyards,  from  whidi  good 
wine  is  made,  known  at  Turm  and  Qenoa  by  die  name  of  Honferrato 
wine.  The  mountains  are  partly  covered  with  diestnnt-trees,  whidh 
supply  an  artlde  of  common  food  for  the  psasaatiy.    The  rearing  of 
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BilkwoTtDs  is  an  important  branch  of  industry.  A  oonsiderable  quan- 
tity of  cattle^  especially  Homed  cattle,  is  bred  in  the  province. 

The  province  of  Aoqui  is  boimded  N.  by  Aleasandriay  K  by  Kovi, 
S.  by  Savona,  and  W.  by  Alba.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  40 
miles  from  K.  to  S.,  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  25  miles ;  and  the 
area  is  445  square  miles.  The  population  in  1848  amounted  to  101,202. 

The  chief  town,  also  called  Aequi,  gives  title  to  a  bishop.  It  is 
built  partly  at  the  foot  and  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bormida ;  it  has  a  &ie  old  cathedral  with  a  handsome 
facade,  several  other  churches  and  convents,  a  roval  college^  a  derical 
Kminary,  a  town-hall,  some  other  remarkable  buildingfl,  and  8000 
inhabitants.  The  old  walls  of  the  town  have  been  pulled  down  smce 
the  peace  of  1815.  The  old  castle  stands  on  a  hill  outside  of  tbe 
town,  and  is  used  as  a  prison.  The  town  has  silk  factories  and  some 
tanyardBL  Acqui  is  much  frequented  by  individuids  from  Lombardy 
and  from  Genoa  for  its  hot  sulphur  springs ;  the  bathing  establish- 
ment is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Bormida.  The  '  fango/  or  mud,  formed  by  the  sediment  of  the 
water,  is  applied  in  rheumatism  and  cases  of  old  wounds,  and  is  con- 
sidered veiy  efficacious.  The  town  derives  its  name  from  its  springs, 
which  were  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Aqua  Statiellae, 
Statielli  being  the  name  of  a  tribe'  of  Ligurians  who  inhabited  tlds 
region,  and  who,  being  joined  by  other  tribes^  were  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  near  Caristum  oj  the  consul  M.  Popilius  Lsenas,  178  B.O.  The 
consul  razed  Caristimi  to  the  ground,  devastated  the  whole  oountcy, 
and  sold  many  of  the  inhabitants.  His  severity  was  considered  exces- 
sive even  at  Rome,  especially  as  the  Statielli  had  not  borne  arms 
against  the  Romans  until  the  other  Ligurian  tribes  made  a  gatiierin^ 
in  their  territory,  where  they  were  attacked  by  the  consul  The 
senate  ordered  the  captives  to  be  restored  to  liberty,  and  the  purchase- 
money  to  be  returned  to  the  purchasers ;  gracing  its  resolution  by  the 
well-sounding  moral, '  that  the  splendour  ox  victory  consists  in  sub- 
duing an  enemy  in  arms,  and  not  in  oppressing  those  who  have 
submitted.'  The  decree  however  was  eluded  for  a  time,  and  Popilius 
in  the  face  of  it  again  attacked  the  StatieUi  in  the  following  years, 
and  killed  10,000  of  them.  At  last  the  senate  and  the  people  joined 
in  reproving  the  conduct  of  Popilius,  who  was  summoned  to  Rome 
to  answer  for  his  conduct^  and  his  brother  C  Popilius,  the  consul  for 
the  year,  was  oommissioned  to  execute  the  former  decree  and  liberate 
the  surviving  Statielli,  several  thousands  of  whom  were  released  from 
slavery,  and  settled  on  some  grounds  which  were  assigned  to  them 
north  of  the  Po.  M.  Popilius  Ltenas  appeared  before  the  prsstor, 
C.  liidnius,  who  being  tampered  with  by  the  friends  of  the  accused, 
put  off  the  matter  to  the  Ides  of  Marc^  when  the  new  magistrates 
came  into  office,  and  Lidnius  retired  into  private  life,  by  which  means 
Popilius  came  off  unpumshed.  "  Thus,"  tamely  observes  Livy  (xliL 
c.  22), ''  by  an  artful  trick  the  rogation  concerning  the  Ligurians  was 
eluded."  Afterwards  the  mineral  springs  above-mentioned  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Romans,  the  place  became  known  by 
the  name  of  Aquso  Statiells,  and  there  are  inscriptions  remaining 
which  relate  to  the  care  taken  of  the  thermse,  or  warm  baths,  by  the 
locil  ofSLoerfi. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages  Aoqui  was  a  oountship,  one  of 
the  early  counts  of  which  was  a  certain  Aleramus,  whose  history  has 
been  interspersed  with  wonderful  fables  by  the  chroniclers :  he  fought 
valiantly  against  the  Moors  or  Saracens  who  had  invaded  part  of 
Liguria^  He  married  a  daughter  of  Berengarius  IL,  some  say  of 
Otho  I.,  was  made  a  marquis,  and  died  A.D.  998.  He  was  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Marquises  of  Monferrato  and  of  the  Harquises  of 
SaIuzzo,  who  figured  for  centuries  afterwards  in  the  vicissitudeB  of 
North  Italy. 

The  other  towns  of  the  province  of  Acqui  ta^—Nuaut-ddla-Paglia, 
called  also  Kizza-Monferrato,  situated  in  a  pleasant  district  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Belbo,  which  here  receives  the  Nizza :  population 
4800.  It  is  the  native  |>lace  of  the  Jesuit  GiuUo  Cesare  Cordara,  a 
distinguished  writer  both  in  Italian  and  Latin,  who  flourished  in  the 
18th  century.  The  chief  trade  is  in  wine  and  silk:  silk  is  spun 
in  the  town.  Oradb,  a  market-town  of  6000  inhabitants,  formerly 
fortilfied,  is  situated  among  the  Ligurian  Apennines  on  the  Orb%  10 
miles  S.W.  from  Aoqui 

(Casalis,  Dmonano  Chografieo,  &aHtUco,  OammercidU,  degU  Stati  di 
&M.UJUdi8arckffna;  DetmoA,  QuadroddT  AUaltaUa;  CkdendaHo 
Sardo.) 

ACRE,  ST.  JEAN  D'  (Akka),  a  town  of  Syria  on  the  8eaKx>ast,  in 
82**  54'  K.  lat,  85**  6'  E.  long,  and  on  a  small  promontory  which, 
with  Mount  Carmel  lying  to  the  south,  forms  a  oiroular  bay;  it  is 
sometimes  called  Acra  and  Acca.  Its  oldest  name  was  Aocho,  which 
was  changed  to  that  of  Ptolemais  during  the  sovereignty  of  the  Qreeks 
in  Syria.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  it  became  a  Roman  colony,  sidled 
Colonia  Claudii  Csesaria  Ptolemais ;  the  name  of  Accho  was  revived 
after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  But  from  the  time  of  its 
occupation  by  the  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jenaalem.  it  has  been  known 
aB  over  dunstendom  as  St  Jean  d' Acre,  or  simply  Acre.  Aero  is 
well  known  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  having  been  taken  in  1191 
by  Philip  Augustus  of  France  and  Richard  I.  of  England.  It  was  for 
some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  during  whose 
tion  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  filled  wi^  churohes.  Aoro 
a  Tory  ruinous  condition  in  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century, 


when  Thevenot  visited  it^  but  it  improved  under  Sheik  Daher,  who, 
in  the  middle  of  the  18th  oenturv,  strengthened  the  town  and 
rovived  its  commerce.  Jezzar  Pasha^  his  successor,  fortified  the 
place  very  strongly,  and  built  a  new  mosque^  which  he  adorned  with 
columns  that  once  belonged  to  the  old  Greek  edifices  of  neighbouring 
cities.  The  streets  of  Aero  are  narrow,  and  the  houses,  which  are  of 
stone,  have  flat  roofs.  The  port  is  smtJl  and  not  deep,  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  best  along  this  coast,  and  is  chiefly  frequented  by  Austrian,  Italiaa, 
and  French  vessels.  Europeans  carry  to  Aero  doth,  lead,  tin,  &a,  and 
receive  in  exchange  some  cotton  and  rice.  Bonapacte  attempted  to 
storm  Aero  in  the  spring  of  1799,  when  he  entered  Qyria  at  the  head 
of  12,500  men.  The  obstinate  defence  of 'the  garrison  commanded 
by  Jezzar,  and  aided  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  with  Siglish  sailon^  saved 
Aero  from  the  ropeated  assaults  of  the  French  general,  who  after 
spending  more  than  60  days  before  it,  and  losing  nearly  8000  men, 
retreated  to  Egypt  On  July  2, 1832,  Acre  was  taken  frx>m  the  Sultan 
after  a  siege  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  for  Mehemet  Ali,  who  repaired  the 
fortress,  and  added  to  the  defences,  so  as  to  render  the  place  all  but 
impregnable.  It  was,  however,  ta^Len  by  the  united  iCTngliah  and 
Austrian  squadrons  in  1840.  Great  Britain  and  h«ar  allies,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Russia^  and  Turkey,  having  concluded  a  treatv  at  London  on 
the  15th  of  July,  1840,  for  tne  purpose  of  driviog  the  ]^gyptian  troops 
out  of  Syria,  and  restoring  this  country  to  its  former  master,  the 
Sultan,  a  combined  English  and  Austrian  fleet  attacked  and  took  the 
Syrian  seaports.  The  attack  upon  Acre  began  on  the  8rd  of  Novem- 
ber. After  a  heavy  firing  of  two  hours,  which  was  well  answered  by 
the  iSgyptians,  the  grand  magazine  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explo- 
sion, probably  ignited  by  a  shell  from  one  of  the  steamers.  Two 
entiro  regiments  of  infantry,  which  wero  standing  in  battie  array  near 
it,  were  annihilated,  as  well  as  every  living  creature  within  an  area  of 
60,000  square  feet  The  Egyptian  commandant  nevertheless  continued 
to  defend  the  town,  but  the  fire  of  the  ships  was  so  effective  that  it 
was  discontinued  at  sunset^  and  the  admiral,  Sir  R  Stopford,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  united  fleet,  prepared  for  a  storm  on  the 
following  day.  This  however  the  commandant  did  not  await  but 
evacuated  the  fortress  during  the  night  with  the  feeble  remnant  of 
his  garrison,  and  on  the  4th  tne  Anglo-Austrian  foroe  took  possession 
of  Acre.  After  the  fall  of  this  bulwark  of  Syria,  Ibrahim  Pacha 
evacuated  that  country  and  retired  to  E^^t  Acre  has  since  been 
restored  to  the  Turks,  and  some  care  has  been  taken  by  them  in 
rebuilding  the  fortifications.  The  population,  before  1840,  was  esti- 
mated at  from  15,000  to  20,000. 

Acre  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  Syrian  ^^ets,  or  governments, 
which  is  bounded  N.  by  the  EMet  of  Tripoli,  E.  and  S.  by  that  of 
Damascus,  and  W.  by  the  Mediterranean.  Its  chief  ports  are  Acre 
and  Beyrout    The  country  is  described  under  Stbia. 

ACROTOLIS,  a  Greek  compound  word  signifying  *  the  highest 
point  of  a  4sity.'  It  was  used  to  denote  some  hill,  rook,  or  natural 
elevation,  such  as  we  find  forming  part  of  the  sites  of  many  ancient 
cities  in  Greece.  It  seems  natural  to  oondude  that  such  strongholds 
were  among  the  places  first  occupied,  and  that  they  served  as  ^e 
kernel  of  a  larger  city.  In  course  of  time,  when  buildiDg  roread, 
such  eminences  became  strong  posts  analogous  to  casties  or  citadels 
in  modem  cities ;  and  in  many  instances  the  possession  of  such  posts 
was  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  possession  of  the  cities  themselves. 
Religious  edifices  also  generally  forxned  part  of  the  structures  of  an 
Acropolis. 

.  In  modem  times  they  have  often  served  as  places  of  refuge  to  the 
inhabitants  frY>m  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  or  from,  the  incursions  of 
corsairs.  The  term  A<»opolis  is  now  most  commonly  applied  to  the 
rooky  eminence  of  Ath^is^  on  which  the  remains  of  tiie  Parthenon  or 
Temple  of  Minerva  stand;  but  this  is  only  a  limited  use  of  the  word. 
Corinth  had  an  Acropolis  called  Acro-Corinthus,  which  is  a  much 
loftier  and  moro  commanding  eminence  than  that  of  Athens.  The 
view  from  the  summit  is  extensive,  and  the  temple  on  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  nearly  50  miles  distant  is  distincUy  seen.  An  eminence 
dose  upon  the  modem  Aigos  in  the  Peloponnesus  was  the  Acropolis 
of  the  ancient  Axgoa,  and  then  it  was  called  Larissa.  A  ruined  castie 
of  comparatively  modem  construction  occupies  the  summit  of  this 
rody  eminence,  and  shows  in  some  parts  traces  of  much  earlier 
building.  The  Acropolis  of  Messene  in  the  Morea,  situated  on  Mount 
Ithome,  is  another  remarkable  specimen  of  these  natural  bulwarks 
which  wero  once  fortified  according  to  the  prindples  of  Gredt  - 
miUtarv  sdence. 

(Leake's  Morea;  Plan  of  Athens  in  the  JKapt  of  the  Society  for  the 
D^tuion^  Unfvl  KnoyaUdge,) 

AVTlXfa,  a  promontory  in  Acamania,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
entrance  to  tiie  Bay  of  Prevesa,  which  forms  the  western  part  of  the 
Ambradot  Gulf,  now  the  Gulf  of  Arta.  It  gives  name  to  the  cdebrated 
naval  victory  gained  by  Caesar  Octavianus  over  Marcus  Antonius, 
Sept  2,  B.  a.  81.  The  latter  was  completdy  defeated,  and  fied  with  his 
mistress  Cleopato^  who  was  present  at  the  engagement,  into  E^gypt 
The  conqueror,  to  commemorate  his  victory,  beautified  the  temme  of 
Apollo,  which  stood  a  little  south  of  Actium,  and  erected  Nicopoiis,  or 
*  the  city  of  victorv,'  on  the  northem  ride  of  the  entrance  to  the  gulf, 
a  few  nules  from  the  modem  town  of  Prevesa. 

The  exact  site  of  Actium  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute^  some  placing 
it  at  La  Punta,  or  Fort  La  Punta,  and  others  at  Azio,  4  miles  east 
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of  La  PobU.  The  AmbraeSot  CMf,  now  th«  <Mf  of  A]i«,  omsMH  of 
two  byrfiift,  tii4  more  weitofti  of  whieh  is  dlsiingtiiBlied  ht  the  oame  of 
Uie  Bay  of  ^retesa,  and  ie  ooniMoted  with  tlie  larger  baon  on  the  east 
hf  a  ttoait  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  and  with  ^e  Ionian  Sea  on  ^e 
ittMi  by  a  nai-MW  ehannel,  ody  half  a  mile  aeran,  and  a  little  oter  a 
mile  in  length  from  north  to  eouth.  The  weetem  diore  of  thie  chamiel 
ji  formed  by  the  most  nouth-weetetn  part  of  Epirus,  on  ti^ch  the  town 
of  PreVeea  how  stande,  and  the  eastern  shore  hr  a  promontory  whieh 
eoiutitateB  the  most  norl^-westem  part  of  Aoainania.  The  most 
southern  paH  of  this  eastern  shore  is  now  occupied  by  Fort  La  Punta, 
and  the  extfemity  of  the  promontory  itself  (w^ch  being  totned,  the 
Bfty  ef  Preresa  spreading  out  to  the  south-east  is  entered),  is  called 
La  Ponta.  Four  miles  east  of  La  Punta  is  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf 
6t  Arta  irom  the  Bav  of  Preresa,  formed  by  Cape  La  Scan  in  Epirus 
and  Gape  Madonna  m  Acamania.  A  little  soutn  of  Gape  Madonna  is 
AaAo.  Now  the  name  Asdo  would  appear  to  fikvour  the  supposition  of 
this  point  being  the  andent  Actium,  but  it  is  merely  a  Venetian  tette, 
nnknown  to  the  Gk^eks,  and  probably  giren  through  some  misunder- 
standhig  as  to  tile  locality  of  Actium.  Btrabo  savs  that  Actium  is  that 
point  mieh  forms  one  side  of  the  entraiice  of  the  bay ;  and  it  is  also 
elear,  from  what  he  further  says,  that  he  considered  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  to  be  between  Prevesa  and  Fort  La  Punta.  He  also  gires  to 
this  toassage  a  width  of  a  little  more  than  four  stadia,  or  half  a  mile, 
whien  is  true  of  the  western  strait,  but  not  of  the  eastern  one.  Anac- 
torlum,  a  place  about  4  miles  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  which  stood 
at  Actium,  is  described  by  Strabo  as '  situated  within  the  bay,'  wliile 
Aetium  '  makes  the  mouth  of  the  bay.'  According  to  this  statement^ 
Actium  is  La  Punta  and  Anactorium  is  on  Cape  ^uidonna.  To  make 
it  still  dearer  to  his  readers,  Strabo,  after  describing  the  coast  north- 
wards of  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  comes  to  the  entrance  itself,  follow- 
ing the  line  of  coast ;  and  this  word  entrance  can  only  be  applied  to 
the  strait  of  La  Punta.  '*  Near  the  entrance  on  the  right,*'  says  Strabo, 
"  is  the  sacred  place  of  Apollo  of  Actium,  an  eminence  with  a  temple 
on  it,  and  below,  a  plain  with  a  novo  of  trees  and  a  dock-yard.*'  Tnis 
description  is  said  by  some  to  suft  Cape  Madonna  better  than  La  Punta, 
because  Madonna  is  high  and  Punta  low.  But  Strabo  says  the  temple 
is  on  an  eminence,  and  this  eminence  some  distance  from  the  sea ;  ne 
does  not  say  that  the  temple  was  on  an  eminence,  which  eminence  was 
on  the  sea.  It  is  dear  from  the  words  of  Dion  Caasius,  that  the  battle 
of  Aetium  was  fought  outside  of  the  strait  of  La  Punta»  and  not  in  the 
Bay  of  Preresa,  as  stated  by  some  writers. 

AeHum  \a  a  name  derived  from  a  Greek  word  acte,  which,  in  a  geo- 
rraphical  sense,  is  worth  explaining.  An  acte  is  a  piece  of  land  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea,  and  attached  to  another  larger  piece  of  land,  but 
net  necessarily  by  a  narrow  neck.  Thus,  the  projecting  land  on  which 
La  Punta  and  Cape  Madonna  stand  can  both  have  ti^  name  of  acte, 
BerodotUB  calls  Asia  Minor  itself  an  acte  compared  with  the  whole  of 
Asia ;  and  Africa  itself  (which  he  believed  to  oe  much  smaller  than  it 
is)  en  aete  projecting  from  the  mass  of  Asia.  Attica  was  originally 
called  Acte.  The  name  Acte  was  spedflcally  given  to  the  most  eastern 
of  the  three  promontories,  jutting  out  from  Qialddice  in  Macedonia ; 
it  contains  Mount  Athos,  or  Monte  SantO|  and  its  narrowest  part  was 
out  across  by  the  canal  of  Xerxes. 

ACTON.    [MmDLBSBx.] 

ADAIR    rtiDOAicK.] 

AD  A'L  is  the  Arabic  name  of  a  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  European  geographers.  Until  lately  it  was 
applied  to  the  country  that  surrounds  the  fiay  of  Tajurra,  wmch  con- 
stitutes the  most  western  comer  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  to  that  tract 
of  coast  which  extends  frx>m  the  Bay  of  Tajurra  to  the  Strait  of  Bab- 
el-Mandeb ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  ascertained  that  it  is  applied 
to  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  a  Mohammedan  nation  called  by  the 
Arabs  Dandkil :  they  call  themselves  AfRxt,  The  name  Adal,  or  rather 
A^tuel,  is  derived  from  Ad  AUi,  which  is  the  name  of  one  of  tiie  most 
fiuneuB  tribes  of  the  DandkiL 

The  Daniikil  tribes  Inhabit  the  coast  fh>m  the  Bay  of  Tajurra  to 
Gape  Bab-el-Mandeb,  and  from  Bab-el-Mandeb  along  the  scores  of  the 
Bed  Sea  to  the  harbour  and  town  of  Massdwa,  from  IV  80'  to  15*  40' 
N.  lat.  Opposite  Annesley  Bay,  south  of  MaswSwa,  the  Dantfkil  occupy 
only  the  narrow  flat  which  lies  along  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  acclivity  by 
which  the  table-land  of  Abyssinia  is  ascended  :  both  taken  together  do 
not  exceed  4  0  miles  in  width.  At  the  back  of  the  Bay  of  Tajurra  their 
territories  extend  to  some  distance  west  of  l^e  river  Hawdah,  or  at 
least  120  miles  from  the  sea.  As  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia  g^ually 
approach  nearer  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  as  tiiey  run  farther 
north,  the  territories  possessed  by  the  Dandkil  grow  narrower  in  that 
direction. 

Coa$t  and  /toub.— The  length  of  the  coast  alone  the  Bed  Sea  is 
above  800  miles.  In  several  places  it  is  studded  with  rocky  islands. 
With  some  few  exceptions  they  belong  to  the  coral  formation.  Their 
surfkce  consists  of  small  fragments  of  coraline  rocks  mixed  with  sand, 
shells,  and  the  indurated  parts  of  mollusca.  These  islands  do  not  in 
general  rise  more  than  12  fbet  above  the  sea.  In  the  dry  season  they 
appear  to  be  quite  bare  of  vegetation,  but  in  the  wet  season,  which 
lasts  from  December  to  April,  w  shrubs  are  covered  with  leaves,  and 
a  seanty  grass  springs  up  in  some  tracts :  a  few  mimosas  preserve  the 
moisture  longer.  (Sily  a  tew  of  these  islands  are  inhabited  the  whole 
year  by  some  families  who  live  by  their  fisheries;  many  of  them  are 


used  as  pastmte  fof  goats,  and  some  antelfmee  sre  met  with.  The 
larsest  of  the  islands  is  Dnslak.  [Dhjilak.j  Between  these  islands 
and  the  mainland  are  several  anchorages,  but  few  of  them  a^  good; 
the  hAzbours  generally  afford  shelter  only  to  smkU  vessels. 

The  adjacent  coast  i^esembles  the  iBlands  in  its  formation.  It  con- 
sists of  oorai  rocks  rising  abruptiy  10  'or  12  feet  above  the  sea.  but  on 
the  top  it  extends  In  a  dead  leveL  Opposite  Massdwa  Bay  tins  leveJ 
is  about  two  miles  wide,  but  fiurther  south  somewhat  wider.  It  i^ 
furrowed  bv  numerous  water-coiunes,  in  which  during  the  zuins  an 
Immense  volume  of  water  rushes  down  ft^m  the  adjacent  mountains ; 
but  when  the  rains  have  ceased  the  beds  become  dry,  and  in  that  state 
they  remain  fbr  eight  months.  There  are  no  springs,  and  the  rain- 
water is  present  in  tanks;  but  water  may  also  oe  obtained  by 
diffiing  in  the  dry  beds  of  the  waternsourses,  where  it  is  generally  met 
witii  at  a  depth  of  12  feet  The  soil  consists  of  sand,  mixed  with  coral 
rocks  and  shells,  and  is  so  sterile  that  the  whole  is  left  in  its  natural 
state,  cultivation  being  limited  to  a  few  gardens  in  which  henb^ 
{Lueonia  inermie)  Is  grown.  Full-grown  trees  are  only  found  in  the 
beds  of  the  rivers ;  in  otherparts  there  are  only  a  few  isolated  ndmosas 
and  acacias,  a  coarse  kind  df  grass,  saline  plants,  and  asclepias.  Along 
the  sea  are  isob^d  bushes  of  avicennia  {Avicennia  alba^  Blum.j  and 
tamarisks.  Between  the  Bay  of  Massdwa  and  Annesley  Bay  is  Mount 
Gedem,  which  has  a  tolerably  regular  form,  and  rises  aboiit  5000  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  isolated,  and  its  upper  piut  Is  covered  with  large 
trees,  but  there  are  no  springs  at  its  baise. 

South  of  this  mountain  the  level  plain  grows  wider,  being  8  miles 
across.  There  are  dispersed  over  it  a  considerable  number  of  conical 
hills,  which  rise  fbom  200  to  800  feet  above  their  base.  In  their  vidnity 
the  soil  chidly  consists  of  decomposed  lava,  and  is  much  more  fertile 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  plain :  trees,  however,  are  wanting,  and  low 
bushes  appear  only  occasionally.  Li  winter  this  tract  is  covered  with 
excellent  grass,  and  makes  fine  pteture.  Camels,  goats,  antelopes,  and 
sheep,  are  comparatively  numerous.  Cattie  are  not  so  common.  Water 
is  generally  got  by  dig^ng  a  few  feet  bdow  the  sur&ce. 

It  is  a  general  opinion  that  the  low  tracts  slong  both  sides  of  the 
Red  dea  are  the  hottest  coimtries  on  the  globe.  This  is  also  confirmed 
by  the  meteorological  observations  which  were  made  by  Ruppd  at 
Massdwa  during  dght  months  (from  September,  1881,  to  April,  1882) 
During  the  wet  season  (from  December  to  April),  the  temperature 
ranged  between  72*5*  and  SO**  before  sunrise,  and  between  82*  and 
88*5*  at  three  o*dock  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  hot  and  dry  season 
(fh)m  July  to  September),  the  temperature  before  sunrise  ranged 
between  86*  and  92*,  and  in  the  afternoon  it  was  generally  five  degrees 
higher.  In  this  season  the  sky  is  rarely  overcast;  but  in  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  when  the  rainy  season  on  the  table-land  of  Abyssinia 
is  near  its  termination,  thunder-storms  are  frequent  This  region  has 
regular  land  and  sea  breezes,  but  the  land  breezes  are  slight  The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  Massdwa  id  88*. 

Though  this  low  tract  produces  hardly  anything  fit  for  use  except 
fire-wood,  the  sea  supplies  subsistence  and  articles  of  commerce  to 
many  families.  Pearls  are  found  in  some  places,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dhalak,  and  also  turtie.  Among  the  fishes  are  whales,  pro- 
bably the  Physeter;  three  kinds  of  dolphins,  of  which  the  largest  is 
a  Phocsena ;  and  the  dugong,  of  which  about  800  are  umually  taken 
by  the  fishermen  of  Dhakk. 

Physical  Geoffraphy.— The  interior  of  Adal  is  only  known  alon«  the 
routes  which  European  travellers  have  followed  m  ascending  from 
the  sea  to  the  table-lands  of  Tig^  and  Shoa.  The  acclivity  by  which 
the  table-land  of  Tigr^  is  ascended  occupies  a  space  vaiying  between' 
80  and  40  miles  in  width.  Its  direction  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea- 
coast  The  depressions,  valleys,  or  ravines  by  which  it  is  furrowed, 
generally  traverse  it  at  right  angles  to  the  edge  of  the  mountain-massy 
but  at  others  they  out  that  edge  obliquely,  running  from  north  to 
south.  Near  the  low  tract  along  the  coast  the  rise  is  gradual)  and  the 
country  at  a  distance  of  from  25  to  85  miles  attains  only  an  elevation 
of  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  but  as  it  approaches  the  edge 
of  the  table-land  the  ascent  is  very  steep,  for  within  6  or  8  miles  the 
rise  of  the  rocky  mass  generally  amounts  to  between  6000  and  7000 
feet 

At  the  back  of  the  low  tract  along  the  sea  the  rise  of  the  country  is 
very  gentle,  presenting  an  inclined  plain  cut  by  depressions,  in  which 
the  wliter-courses  lie.  The  surface  of  this  tract  is  sandy,  and  nearly 
without  grass,  but  sprinkled  with  acacias  and  low  bushes ;  it  occupies 
about  throe  miles  in  width,  and  Ib  not  inhabited.  Adjacent  to  it  is  a 
much  better  tract :  its  surface  consists  of  low  hills  composed  of  black 
rock,  and  supplies  tolerably  good  pasture  in  the  rainy  season.  The 
depressions  between  them  are  traversed  in  winter  by  Jaige  torrents, 
and  in  summer  there  is  always  excellent  water  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface  in  the  beds  of  the  streams.  These  valleys  are  covered  with 
bushes  and  a  few  trees,  of  which  the  acacia  is  most  common.  There 
are  many  small  villagec^  which  are  inhabited  by  herdsmen.  In 
approadung  the  base  of  the  steeper  declivity  the  rookv  masses  that 
indose  the  valleys  become  much  more  elevated,  but  at  the  sanie  time 
the  valleys  themsdves  are  wider.  The  more  elevated  part  of  this  tract 
is  an  inclined  plane^  witii  a  strongly  undulating  surface.  In  genera!, 
the  eminences  are  composed  of  vdcanic  matter ;  in  some  places  lava 
is  found,  and  at  others  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  sail  efflorescence. 
The  valleys  are  full  of  bushes,  and  in  many  parts  there  are  groves  of 
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trees,  and  the  upper  country  is  covered  with  low  and  stunted  thorn* 
trees.  In  the  yaUeys  there  are  sycamores  of  considerable  size,  and 
nabao  bushes  {Mhaminua  wibca),  which  produce  an  edible  and  pleaaaAt 
fruit.  Near  the  bdse  of  the  steep  ascent  some  of  the  Talleys  are  con- 
tracted to  rayinesy  but  oth^ns  widen  into  plains ;  such  is  the  Yalley  of 
Bioldat,  about  25  nuIeE^  due  we^t  of  Massdwa,  whioh  is  nearly  three 
miles  wide,  and  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  from  S-B.  to 
N.W.  fdong  the  base  ^f  the  mountain-masses.  In  this  yalley,  i^ 
in  other  parts  of  this  |»egion,  a  few  spots  are  cultivated  with  duna 
{ffolcusSorghum)>  Cattle  are  kent ;  and  large  quantities  of  butter  are 
made  and  sent  to  Hassdwat  and  thence  to  Arabia.  At  the  end  of  the 
dry  season  (from  June  to  November),  when  the  grass  in  the  valleys  is 
dried  up»  the  oattle  ascend  the  higher  acclivity  of  the  mountains,  and 
even  to  vxe  table-land  of  Tigr^.  Cam^,  mules,  asses,  goats,  and  sheep 
are  abundant  This  tract  is  the  haunt  of  numerous  wild  animals ; 
elephants  are  sometimes  met  with,  which  have  descended  from  the 
table-land.  Lions  also  sometimes  make  their  appearanee.  There  are 
numerous  wolves,  hysenaa,  lynxes,  leopards,  foxes,  wild  hog^  several 
kinds  of  antelopes  (amoug  which  are  the  AntUope  sir^mceroi  and  the 
gazeUe)  and  hares.  Among  the  birds  are  several  kinds  of  parrots 
{Frifi^iOa  poraditea'^  and  pearl-fowls  {N^tnidia  ptiUmw-hifncha). 

The  upper  decUvity  of.  these  rocky  masses  presents  a  successiQn  of 
loiig  and  steep  asoeAt^  and  sloping  terraces  of  moderate  extent  The 
ravines  by  wMoh  they  are  intersected  contain  large  trees.  On  some  of 
the  terra9ea  a  little  cultivation  is  carried  on,  and  durra  and  bar)ey  are 
grown.  Ib  this  region  the  £u^fliorhia  ccmarioim  is  found,  and  this 
plant  increases  in  abundance  and  size  with  the  elevation  of  the  moun- 
tains. Camels,  cattle,  and  £oats  find  abundant  pasture,  Thisi^on 
is  inhabited  by  x^omadio  tribes. 

This  description  applies  tq  ihe  caravan-road  from  liCassdwa  to  the 
village  of  Ha]t4,  situated  on  the  top  of  the  ascent  on  the  table-land  of 
Tigr^  and  this  road  has  been  followed  until  lately  by  all  traveUera  io 
A%BBinia.  It  is  ci^ed  the  road  by  the  Pass  of  Tarant(^  which  name 
is  applied  to  the  lugher  and  steeper  portion  of  the  acclivity.  The 
village  of  ^alai  is  8628  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  and  a  resting-place  at 
the  base  of  the  steeper  ascent,  called  Mahio,  is  only  about  21SiO  feet; 
but  of  late  years  it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  pass  two  other  passes,  which  are  preferable,  beoause  the  ascent 
is  less  steep.  One  lies  north  of  the  Taranta  Pa8%  and  oonneets  the 
village  of  Gan^  on  the  table-land  with  Massdwa ;  and  tJie  other  is  south 
of  the  Taranta  Pass,  and  leads  from  the  village  of  Tekunda  (P^onta) 
down  the  decU^ty  io  Arkiko  and  Massdwa. 

We  pass  to  the  southern  ^tremity  of  Adal,  to  the  ooaYaa-road 
which  leads  from  T^jurra  to  Ankdbar,  the  capital  of  Shoa^  The  eountry 
through  which  this  road  runs  is  a  table-land  of  t^oderate  elevation, 
and  it  ii^y  he  conrndered  as  an  intermediate  terrace  by  which  the 
highlancls  of  Shoi^  are  ascended.  I'he  surface  exhibits  a  considerable 
variety.  No  portioD^  of  it  is  imder  cultivation )  but,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  tracts  of  no  great  extent,  x\  supplies  pasture  «^  the  year  round ; 
at  the  end  of  the  dry  seasox^  however,  m  May  and  June,  it  Buffers  from 
want  of  water. 

A  short  distax^  from  the  shore  on  which  the  towii  of  Ti^urra  Is 
built,  ]^ere  is  a  cluster  of  hills  of  trachyte  formation,  the  Ivi^est  point 
of  which,  called  Mount  Gudah^  is  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  group 
of  hiUfi  is  traversed  by  glens,  through  which  a  considerable  yolume  of 
water  runs  during  the  rains,  but  very  little  is  foimd  at  the  end  of  the 
diy  season.  Between  these  hiUs  and  Uie  sea-shore  is  a  narrow  tract 
formed  by  sandy  deposits  covering  a  9tony  substratum..  Water  is 
obtained  frcoa  wells :  itispure,but  has  i^i  unpleasant  taste.  Grass  is 
scarce,  a«d  only  goat^  are  kept  There  are  only  shrubs  and  dwarfish 
mimpni%  with  a  few  date-trees,  near  the  village&  Of  wild  animaK 
antelopes,  hare^  jjackaK  ly^ef^  and  leopards  ^le  Bumercws,  i^ 
various  kinds  of  burda 

The  Bay  of  'F^jurra  terminates  in  a  shadow  It^oo^  called  Gubb«.t*el-! 
Kharabi  This  lagoon  ap^p^aches  the  base  of  a  table-land  covered  witi^ 
lavt^  wlueh  extends  westward  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Aasal  The  road 
lies  north  of  this  tiible-land.  It  passes  throiv^h  low  undulating  hiUi^ 
covered  with  basaltic  boulders  and  a  hilly  table-land,  to  the  Plain  of 
Wardiliasan,  which  is  covered  with  pebbles  and  has  neither  grass  nor 
water.  This  plain  is  XW  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  descent  from 
it  to  the  Bahr  Assal  (Salt  Lake)  lies  through  an  exceedingly  broken 
country  between  high  and  steep  hills.^  The  whole  of  this  trac^  between 
the  Bi^  of  Tajurva  9iQd  Bahr  Assalt  ^  a  waste,  without  water  or  vege- 
tation. T^  Bphr  Aswl  is  570  |eet  below  the  level  of  the  aea^  It  ia 
of  an  ovi^  form,  i^bout  7  x^^es  across  in  its  longest  diameter,  which 
runs  fy)m.  SLw.  to  N-fL^  and  about  3  miles  w^e.  About  one- 
third  of  ita  9Urface  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  aalt>  f^bout  half  a  foot 
thick,  which  resembles  ice.  The  lake  ia  shut  ip,  oj^  the  northern, 
western,  and  southern  shores,  by  ranges  of  high  hills,  among  which  is 
Mount  Siyaro  on  the  northern  side,  which  ia  probably  ^500  feet  s^ye 
the  sea.  On  the  eastern  side  is  a  bed  of  laya,  which,  as  before  men- 
tioned, extends  to  the  Gubhat-el-Kharab,  and  which  oontaiivs  seve^ 
deep  cratenk  It  ia  supposed  that  at  this  point  the  IjB^e  w«flfe  at  some 
remote  period,  oonnected  m,\h  the  9sy  of  Tajurra. 

On  ihe  south-west  of  Bahr  Ass|k|  is  a  hilly  tract .  T^e  hills  ^ear  the 
lake  are  precipitous  and  hig|\,  but  farther  on  they  are  low  ^d  rounded 
The  oountiy  rises  s^wl^ ;  for  the  Pkin  of  Gagade,  more  than  i20  pules 
distant  from  the  lake^  ia  only  270  feet  above  tl^e  wa.    The  water  ixy 
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this  tract  is  plentiful,  but  has  a  hraokish  taste.  Grass  is  found  oidy 
at  a  few  spots  at  the  end  of  the  dxy  season*  A  few  groves  of  doom 
palm-trees  are  met  with.  The  Plain  of  Qa^e  is  8  miles  t^  breadth, 
and  lies  between  high  hills  running  from  S.B.  to  N.W.  The  surfacie 
is  partly  composed  of  a  hardened  and  cracked  alluvial  deposit  which 
is  quite  bare,  and  is  partly  covered  wiUi  a  thin  soil  ovoqgrQwn  with 
a  jungle  of  acacia  ana  a  species  of  spartum. 

Afttqr  leaviug  this  plain  the  countjy  rises  more  rapidly.  A  ^w  miles 
farther  to  the  south-east  it  is  1200  feet  above  the  pea-levet  Fqjthav 
on,  the  country  preserves  in  general  the  same  level  The  sur^ee  is  ^ 
plain,  occasionally  diversified  hy  elevated  ridges,  some  of  which  av» 
coxnpoaed  of  lava,  and  sometimes  by  depressions  in  the  form  of  yaUqrai 
Some  parts  of  the  plain  have  a  stony  soU,  and  are  covered  with  basaltic 
fragments  and  lava.  Scarcely  a  trace  of  vegetation  is  found  on  theip. 
Other  parts  haye  a  sandy  and  sometimes  a  stony  soil ;  but  they  are 
covered  with  coarse  grass  even  in  the  dry  season.  Some  tracts  bear 
a  rich  grass,  and  reaemble  th^  plap^t  of  the  Deccan.  Water  is  gene- 
rally fs^  b^  digging  in  thQ  beds  of  d^  rivers  and  by  wells.  Thepe 
plains  temunate  on  the  west  at  the  Mari  range,  which  rises  about  lOOQ 
feet  above  the  adjacent  country,  and  runa  for  several  mUes  across  the 
plains  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  It  is  basaltic  and  the  base  is  strewn  with 
nuge  blocks,  which  have  been  detached  from  its  {jAoe.  Its  width  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  more  than  a  mile. 

The  plains  continue  nearly  on  the  same  general  level  west  of  the 
Mari  range.  In  fertility  they  resemble  those  east  of  the  ridgOt  except 
that  thegraas  is  geaerajL^r  more  abundant  The  Plain  of  Kiilelu,  which 
is  from  20  to  30  miles  wide^  is  always  covered  with  grass.  It  terou* 
nates  at  the  Wady  Killelu,  a  large  ravine  bounded  hy  basaltic  cliflfs 
from  800  to  900  feet  high.  At  the  end  of  the  dry  season  water  iq  fqwd 
onl^  in  poola^  but  durhi^g  the  raii^  the  wady  beoomes  a  lar|fe  rivei^ 
whi^  receiyeB  the  drainage  of  an  extensive  tracts  and  carries  it  to  tha 
HawiSah  river.  The  ravine  is  covered  with  bushes  which  are  not  feund 
in  other  parts  of  the  table-land,  where  the  soil  is  veiy  dry. 

West  cdp  the  Wady  Eillelu  the  table-land  rises  gradually  till  it  attaiiui 
an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  I'he  sou  is  here  more  volcanio^ 
and  improves  in,  fertility ;  hut  the  surface  is  more  broken,  and  leve) 
phuas  are  rarer  and  of  less  extent  Bxten^ive  tracts  rest,  on  basaHio 
rock^  and  are  only  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  m^  whidi,  howevef) 
is  covered  with  a  ihiok.  tuif.  But  this  region  is  almoBt  destitute  el 
water.  On  the  west  of  this  tract  two  lofty  peaks  rise  from  the  plai% 
Mount  Abida  and  Mount  Aiyalu,  or  Aaola  Mount  Abida  rises  about 
4  000  feet  aboye  its  base^  ai\d  Aaolo.  still  highe^.  They  appear  ia  stai^ 
in  the  centre  of  a  volcanio  tracts  Inun  which  sheets  of  laya  have 
desceE^ded  op  all  sides  to  the  plw[i,  ^cming  a  field  of  volcanic  matter 
about  80  miles  in  diameter,  studaed  with  small  eoaes,  each  showing  a 
distinct  crater.  The  surface  of  the  lava  appears  fresh  and  glesoy* 
The  vast  plain  adjacent  to  this  traet  ^  covered  w^th  low  shrubs,  and 
during  ^  greater  part  of  the  year  it  is  a  sheet  of  water ;  but  at  the 
end  of  the  dry  season  not  a  drop  is  found  on  it  A^i  this  region  con- 
tains more  wood  than  those  nearer  the  sea,  wild  animals  and  gameajra 
more  numerous. 

South-west  of  this  regioii  the  general  level  of  the  countrr  js  abouli 
2500  feet  aboye  the  sea.  This  is  the  most  fertile  portion  cif  tne  t«ble* 
land.  The  surfiu)e  is  net  much  diversified :  it  geoeraUy  extends  in 
large  level  plains,  which  are  separated  ^om  one  another  hy  nanrow 
hi%  tracts,  or  \ry  wadiea  AU  of  them  are  clothed  with  perpetual 
verdure,  as  the  am  is  alluvial  ax^l  good.  The  greater  part  of  thw  fine 
country  is  without  water  towards  the  dose  of  the  dry  8eapon^ 

The  country  descends  by  several  short  terraces  to  the  banks  ol  the 
Hawish  river.  The  wide  alluvial  bottom  through  which  the  rivev^ 
flows  is  covered  with  thick  jungle  sprinkled  with  ai^all  treea  Amoo^ 
them  are  mimosas,  from  which  gum-arabic  is  collected.  This  juggle 
is  the  haunt  of  elephants  and  rhinocerosepu  The  river  fiawtfak,  w^ere 
it  is  crossed  by  tne  caravaQ-road,  is  2200  feet  above  the  sea.  This 
river  here  constitutes  the  boundary  between  the  Ban^Q^l  tribes  m^ 
the  kingdoxA  of  Shoa.    [ABTSSBfiA.] 

Adal  has  been  traversed  by  Ckmn^  between  the  Bm:  of  Htfn^la 
(Amphila)  W  40^  ]^.  lat  and  Chelicut  7he  road  l^miig  at  the 
ba^  passes  for  two  days  over  barten  asid  nagged  hili^  of  no  great 
he^ghti  in  which  a  few  hamlets  ocour,^  inhabited  1^  herdapfn ;  thesis 
follows  a  Icoge  and  level  plaii^  which  is  called  B^ho,  and  ia  oav^red 
with  a  thick  layer  of  salt  This  plain  is  said  to  be  four  days'  JQVvmej 
in  length,  and  ^  took  five  houra  to  c^oss  it  from  northtesft.  to  south* 
west  The  bed  of  salt  is  about  8  feet  thick.  In  aon^  plaoea  ii 
continues  tolerably  pure  to  that  degpti^  bi^t  in  general  not  lower  Hum 
2  feet,  belaw  whicn  it  heeomes  xpixed  with  the  soil  Aa  this  sajt  is 
not  only  i^sed  for  cuHnary  pivpose&  but  also  in  Abyssinia  as  a  our- 
reacj,  ii  is  cut  into  pieces  of  the  uiape  of  a  whetstone ;  th^  are 
about  nine  ixiches  long,  one  inch  and  thiee-q^arters  tl^ch,  aiw  i«^  tha 
middle  two  inches  wide;  they  weigh  between  la  and  20  ^WMies^ 
South-west  of  the  H^ho  the  country  rises  in  high  ana  ragged  moiuv 
tains  with  xy^^ow  and  steep  passes,  and  alter  two  dsjn>'  jom^a^  th/a 
table-land  of  Tigr^  is  ascended  py  the  Pass  of  Senaf^ 

Inhahit€uU8.'^jL4fX  is  inhabited  by  ^umY  tribes^  which  aiia  «oin|^Si» 
handed  wpider  the  wm^  of  pan^lkil  or  Dapkali,  a^  the^  all  appear  te 
bekwg  to  Hh^  sfvna  stock.  Th«^  are  desoribed  as  haviitt  a  stxoQg^ 
set  and  busybody ;  thair^Meis  round  rather  than  oUo^g;  ^eir  hair  ift 
bladk,  thick,  «^  very  «(upb  almost  woolly;  their  ^es  are  Toiy  Uval}^. 


ADAirS  BRDJOE. 


ABKLA1I)E. 


bat  small  and  set  deep  in  the  sockets ;  the  nose  is  short  and  straight, 
and  divided  from  the  forehead  by  a  depression ;  their  lips  are  thick, 
but  not  so  thick  as  those  of  the  negroes ;  their  colour  is  dark  brown ; 
their  language  appears  to  differ  entirely  from  that  spoken  in  Tigr^ 
andShosL. 

All  the  Danftil  tribes  are  said  to  live  a  nomadic  life.  They  keep 
a  huge  number  of  camels,  cattle,  mules,  asses,  and  sheep,  and  a  few 
horses  of  a  small  breed,  and  they  change  their  place  of  abode  according 
to  the  seasons,  to  which  they  are  principally  compelled  by  the  want 
of  water  at  the  close  of  the  diy  season.  Like  all  other  nomadic  tribes 
they  are  inclined  to  plundenng,  and  are  of  bad  repute  among  their 
neighbours.  Auua,  which  is  considered  the  capital  of  the  nation,  is 
situated  in  the  territory  of  the  Mudaito  tribe  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Hawtfsh,  and  appears  to  be  a  considerable  place ;  it  has  not 
been  yisited  by  Europeans.  In  its  vicinity  there  may  be  some 
cultivation. 

Adal  does  not  supply  any  article  for  foreign  commerce,  except  the 
salt  which  is  collected  on  the  Bahr  Assal,  wmch  is  carried  along  the 
caravnn-road  to  Shoa.  Two  of  the  most  frequented  caravan-roads 
run  from  the  Tajurra  to  Aussa.  The  southern  follows  the  caravan- 
road  to  Ank(5bar,  as  far  as  the  plain  of  Qagade,  and  then  branches 
off  to  the  west,  and  passes  round  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lake 
Abhebbad  to  Aussa.  It  takes  thirty-one  days  to  reach  Aussa^  The 
northern  road  runs  from  Tajurra  W.N.W.  passes  through  Rahaita, 
leaves  Lake  Abhebbad  to  the  south,  and  reaches  Aussa  after  having 
passed  over  the  river  Haw^tah  near  its  influx  into  the  lake.  The  cara- 
vans are  eighteen  davs  on  this  road.  Another  caravan-road  leads 
from  Aussa  weetwara  to  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Wollo  and 
Yejjoo  Gallas,  who  reside  in  the  highlands  between  Shoa  and  Tigr^ 
The  Ebw^h  river  is  crossed  near  Aussa,  and  after?rards  the  caravan 
travels  west  to  the  market  of  Dowe,  which  lies  on  the  edge  of  the 
highland,  and  near  the  boundary  between  the  Dan&il  and  GsSUaa. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Adal  once  formed  a  powerful  empire,  which 
is  hardly  to  be  credited  when  the  present  condition  of  the  nation  is 
considered.  It  was  ahnost  entirely  tmknown  in  Europe  previous  to 
the  year  1889.  The  Portuguese  indeed  in  the  16th  century  got  some 
information  respecting  ity  but  they  knew  little  of  any  part  except  the 
taract  through  which  ^e  caravan-road  from  Massdwa  to  Tigr^  lies. 
This  road  was  also  described  by  Bruce  and  Salt  In  1889  the  English 
took  possession  of  Aden  in  Arabia,  and  this  event  soon  led  to  a  closer 
'connexion  with  the  surrounding  countries.  In  the  same  year  the 
missionaries  Isenberg  and  Krapl^  having  been  obliged  to  leave  Tigrd, 
where  they  had  resided  for  several  years,  went  from  Tajurra  to 
Ank(5bar,  and  they  were  soon  followed  by  other  English  and  French 
travelers.  In  1841  Major  Harris  was  sent  by  the  Bntish  government 
to  Shoa,  and  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty  of  amity. 

(Bruce^  TnweU  to  ddtcover  the  Soiree  of  the  Nile  ;  Lord  Valentia, 
yojfOffea  and  Travdi  to  India,  Cfeylon,  theltedSea,  Abyssinia,  and  Egypt; 
Salt,  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  and  Travks  into  the  Interior  of  that  Country  ; 
Riippel,  Aexse  tn  Ahwmmia^;  Isenberg  and  Ejapf,  Journals  detailing 
their  proceedings  in  we  kingdom  of  Shoa ;  Kirk, '  Report  on  the  Route 
from  Tajurra  to  Ankdbar,'  in  London  Qtogr.  Journal,  vol  xii. ;  Dr. 
Beke,  'Routes  in  Abyssinia,'  in  London  Ckogr.  Jowmal,  voL  xii) 

ADAM'S  BRIDGE,  a  series  of  sand-banks,  which  with  the  two 
small  iBlands  of  Rameeerum  and  Manaar,  extend  from  a  point  in  the 
southern  peninsula  of  India  (140  miles  N.  R  of  Cape  Comorin)  to 
the  opposite  island  of  Ceylon.  The  width  of  the  channel  is  about  60 
geographical  miles,  and  there  are  only  two  navigable  passages  in  it, — 
the  Muiaar  and  the  Paumbeen.  The  passages  have  so  little  depth  of 
water  that^  if  a  vessel  of  moderate  size  has  occasion  to  sail  from  the 
north  to  the  south  of  the  bank,  it  must  make  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
island.    [Cetloit.] 

ADAM'S  PEAK.    [Ceylon.] 

ADDA,  the  ancient  Addua,  a  river  of  Lombardy;  which  has  its 
source  in  the  Rhsetian  Alps,  above  the  town  of  Bormio;  it  flows 
through  the  Yalteline  into  the  lake  of  Como,  out  of  the  south-eastern 
bran(£  of  which  it  issues  again  below  the  town  of  Lecoo ;  it  then 
crosses  the  plun  of  Lombardy,  passing  Lodi  and  Pizzighettone,  and 
fills  into  the  Po  about  8  miles  above  the  dty  of  Cremona.  Before 
the  US\,  of  y enice,the  Adda  formed  the  boundary  between  the  territory 
of  that  republic  and  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  It  is  a  broad  and  rapid 
stream,  afiording  a  good  military  position,  in  advance  of  Milan  on  the 
east  Below  the  lake  of  Como,  its  waters  are  remarkably  dear.  In 
this  part  of  its  course^  in  ancient  times,  it  separated  the  territories  of 
the  Insubres  firom  those  of  the  Cenomani 

ADEL,  the  name  of  a  portion  of  eastern  Africa,  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  describe  with  much  predsion.  The  name  of  Adaiel  is 
sometimes  given  to  that  part  of  the  African  coast  which  runs  from 
the  Straits  of  Bab-d-mandeb,  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  bay 
and  town  of  Zdla ;  and  the  name  of  Add,  or  the  land  of  the  Somaulis, 
is  extended  as  fiir  as  Cape  Quardafui  The  diief  place  of  the  So- 
maulis is  Berbera,  to  whicn  the  Arabs  cross  over  frx>m  Aden  and  fi^m 
Mocha,  between  October  and  April,  to  purchase  Rums,  myrrh,  frankin- 
cense, slaves,  camels,  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  for  which  they  give  in 
exchange  Indian  wares.  The  inhabitants  of  imknown  districts  in  the 
Ulterior  send  caravans  to  Berbera  with  ivory  and  gold  dust ;  and  this 
is  now  the  only  channel  of  communication  between  the  interior  of' 
central  ai.d  southern  Africa  and  the  south-western  coast  of  Arabia. 


The  Somaulis,  sometimes  called  Berberes,  have,  according  to  some 
accounts,  long  hair  and  an  olive  complexion;  but,  according  to 
Valentia,  woolly  hair  and  a  very  bUck  skin,  though  they  are  not 
negroes.  They  possess  ships  of  their  own,  and  are  active,  enteiprisiog 
merohants ;  some  of  them  have  settled  at  Mocha  in  Arabia.  Zeua  is  in 
ll''  18'  K.  lat,  48«  S'  E.  long.    C^^alentia;  Salt;  Malte-Brun.) 

ADELAIDE,  South  Australia,  an  episcopal  dty,  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  capital  of  the  colony,  is  situated  diiefly  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Torrens,  in  84**  56'  S.  lat,  128''  SO'  E.  long.  That  part  of  the 
ci^  which  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  called  South 
Adelaide,  is  the  seat  of  Qovemment  and  of  the  commerce  of  the  town ; 
North  Adelaide,  on  the  right  bank,  is  much  smaller,  but  more 
pleasantly  situated.  The  two  divinons  are  connected  by  four  neat 
wooden  oridges;  and  a  public  demesne,  averaging  half  a  mile  in 
width,  surrounds  the  whole  dty.  This,  known  as  the  Park-lands,  is 
to  be  converted  into  a  series  of  public  giudens.  Adelaide  was  founded 
in  1886,  and  it  has  made  remarkable  progress  in  the  17  years  whid^ 
have  elapsed  since  that  tima  North  Adelaide  stands  on  a  gentle 
dope ;  in  1852  it  contained  one  public  square,  27  streets,  and  occupied 
an  area  of  850  acres ;  while  South  AdelBide  occupied  an  area  of  750 
acres,  contained  5  lam  public  squares,  and  80  prindpal  streets, 
which  intersect  each  otiber  at  right  angles.  The  streets  are  wide,  but 
ill  paved  or  unpaved,  and  are  only  lighted  by  lamps  in  front  of  the 
publio-houses,  every  keeper  of  which,  by  the  terms  of  his  license,  being 
bound  to  keep  one  burning  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  The  dte  of  South 
Adelaide  is  flat,  and  in  1852  was  without  drainage.  The  public 
improvements  and  sanitary  arrangements  are  under  the  management 
of  a  Board  of  Conmusdoners,  who,  between  January,  1850,  and 
September,  1851,  expended  upwards  of  29,0002,  in  forming  and  repair- 
ing streets,  erecting  public  buildings,  and  otherwise  improving  the  dty. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  llie  Supreme  Court-house,  a  laiige 
stone  building,  the  Reddent  Msgistrate  s  Courts  Police  Court  and 
offices,  the  Bishop's  palace,  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  hospital,  militaxy 
barracks,  police  barntcks,  and  a  large  jail  erected  at  a  cost  of 
d6,000£,  The  post-office  is  a  large  and  handsome  new  building.  An 
Assay-office  was  established  at  Adelaide  in  1852  for  receiving  and 
assaying,  gold,  chiefly  irom  the  Mount  Alexander  HiggingiL  The  total 
amount  of  gold  depodted  in  it  from  February  12  to  September  10 
was  292,248  ounces,  of  the  value,  at  the  assay  price  of  8L  11<.  per 
ounce,  of  upwards  of  1,000,0002.  Trinity  Qiuroh  is  the  temporary 
cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  Adelaide.  The  Roman  Catholics  are 
erecting  a  cathedral  to  be  dedicated  to  St  Frands  Xavier.  A  very 
fine  cfaapd  in  the  gothic  style  has  been  erected  by  the  Wedeyan 
Methodijsts,  at  a  cost  of  about  60002L  Besides  these,  the  places  of 
worship  in  Adehude  are,  four  for  the  Churdi  of  Eogland;  one  each 
for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Free  Church,  and  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church;  five  for  Baptists;  three  each  for  the  Wedeyan 
Methodists,  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Independents ;  two  for  Roman 
Catholics ;  two  for  Qerman  Evangelical  Lu&erans ;  and  one  eadi  for 
German  Evangdical  Independents,  Christians,  Bible  Christians, 
Quakers,  Swedenborgians,  and  Jews.  No  burial-ground  is  permitted 
to  be  attached  to  any  diurdi  or  chapd  in  the  dly,  but  a  large  ceme- 
tery is  provided  to  the  west  of  it.  Among  the  educational  institutes 
of  the  dty  are,  the  Churdi  of  England  CoUege  of  St  Peter,  a  spadoua 
and  very  handsome  edifice,  and  a  training  institute  for  native  aborigines. 
Thero  aro  three  banks,  for  one  of  which,  the  Bank  of  Australada,  a 
handsome  stone  building  was  erected  in  1851,  at  an  expense  of  9081^  : 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  Adelaide  Savings  Bank  in  1850  was 
1 1,7722.  \s,  lid  The  South  Australian  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Sodety  holds  an  annual  show  of  fruits,  garden  and  field  produce,  and 
colonial  manufactures.  A  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  established  ii 
July,  1850.  The  South  Australian  Library  and  Mechanics'  Institute 
is  open  daily  from  noon  till  ten  o'clock,  p.  x.  There  are  several 
building  sodeties  and  various  benevolent  associations.  The  cattle- 
maiket  is  outdde  the  dty,  and  the  cattle  sold  there  are  only  permitted 
to  be  slaughtered  in  the  dty  slaughter-house,  a  spadous  and  conve- 
nient building  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Torrens,  haJf  a  mile  bdow  the 
dty. 

Fort  Adelaide,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Torrens,  and  on  the  shoro 
of  the  Qulf  of  St  Vincent,  about  8  miles  frY)m  Adelaide  dty,  is 
a  capadous  harbour,  well  dtuated  in  respect  to  the  prevailing  winds; 
but  the  great  expense  and  dday  in  the  transport  of  merchandise 
between  the  dty  and  the  port  aro  condderable  drawbacks  to  tiie  pros- 
peritv  of  the  place.  The  usual  mode  of  conveying  goods  is  'bj  bullocks 
and  horses.  In  1850  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  local  council  for  the 
construction  of  a  railway  from  the  dty  to  Port  Adelaide  Creek,  but 
the  works  had  not  been  commenced  in  1852.  A  steam-tug  is  employed 
to  assist  vessels  in  entering  the  hurbour.  By  an  Aotpassed  in  1845,  the 
port  was  made  free  to  the  diips  of  all  nations.  The  imports  at  Port 
Adelaide  amounted  in  the  years  ending  10th  of  October,  1850  and 
1851,  to  828,2272.  2f.,  and  795,9882.  2f: :  the  exports  for  the  same 
periods  wero  588,1752.  10a  M,,  and  584,5412L  lU.  Port  Adehiide 
contains  extendve  and  substantial  warohouses,  built  of  stone,  wharfs 
alongdde  which  diins  can  lie  to  load  and  unload,  a  custom-house,  a 
patent  dip  on  whidi  vessels  of  1000  tons  burden  can  be  rused,  a 
wet  dock,  a  church,  a  theatre,  and  numerous  shops. 

Thep<^nilation  of  Adelaide,  Port  AdeUide,  and  Albert  Town,  which 
together  form  one  munidpality,  was  14,577  at  tiie  end  of  the  year 
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1850<  Albert  Town  is  a  small  Btraggling  village,  about  a  mile  from 
the  port^HUid  is  chiefly  occupied  by  persons  comiected  inth  the  ship- 
ping. Between  Albert  Town  and  Adelaide  are  seyeral  other  villages, 
the  principal  of  which  is  ffindmarsh,  where  there  is  a  steam-flour-miU, 
the  largest  brewery  in  the  colony,  and  many  good  shops.  Within  a 
range  of  about  5  miles  from  the  dty  are  11  villages,  which  may  be 
considered  as  suburbs  of  Adelaide :  some  of  them  contain  exceUent 
residences.  In  Adelaide  county  there  are  about  40  more  villages,  some 
of  vdiich  are  inhabited  solely  by  German  immigrants,  who  have  erected 
their  houses  in  their  own  country  fashion,  ^e  diocese  of  Adelaide, 
to  whioh  Bishop  Short  was  appointed  in  1847,  extends  over  the  two 
colonies  of  South  Australia  and  Western  Australia ;  the  chapter  com- 
prises a  dean,  two  archdeacons,  two  canons,  and  twelve  clergymen. 

The  Bum  Burra  and  other  copper  mines  in  South  Aui^ralia,  and 
the  export  trade  in  wool,  have  rendered  Adelaide  and  its  Port  very 
flouii^ung.  In  August,  1852,  gold  was  discovered  at  Echunga,  28 
nnles  S.E.,  and  subsequently  on  Field  river,  about  the  same  distance 
S.,  from  Adelaide.  A  considerable  number  of  diggers  have  been  at  work, 
and  a  large  amount  of  gold  has  been  obtained,  but  not  in  quantities 
at  all  equal  to  the  other  Australian  gold  fields.    [Sottth  Austbalia.] 

AD^uAIDE  AROHIPELAQO.    [Abchipelaoo.] 

ADELSBBRG,  a  small  market-town  in  the  Duchy  of  Camiola,  in 
the  Empire  of  Austria,  22  miles  S.S.W.  from  Lidbach,  and  near  the 
line  of  railroad  to  Trieste,  is  celebrated  for  the  great  caverns  which  are 
in  its  environs.  There  are  two  principal  caverns,  the  cavern  of 
Adelaberg,  which  is  about  7500  feet  long,  and  the  Magdalena  cavern, 
-which  has  been  explored  for  a  length  of  about  1200  feet.  Both  of 
them  are  in  a  calcareous  rock,  the  layers  of  which  are  broken  into 
huge  square  fragments,  which  in  some  places  are  heaped  up  by  nature 
ao  as  to  resemble  a  Roman  bridge.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  cavern 
of  Adelaberg,  the  entrance  of  which,  near  the  ruined  castle  of  Adelsberg, 
is  very  narrow,  but  the  cavern  soon  becomes  wider,  and  forms  several 
spacious  grottoes  which  are  from  60  to  80  feet  high.  Splendid  stalactites 
hang  down  from  the  roofr  and  cover  the  walk,  andjpresent  a  beautiful 
appearance  when  seen  by  the  light  of  torche&  The  little  river  Poik 
throws  itself  into  the  cavern,  and,  as  it  forms  several  cascades,  the 
interior  resounds  with  the  uninterrupted  noise  of  the  waters.  In  the 
innermost  comer  of  the  cavern  this  river  disappears  through  a  narrow 
fissure  in  the  rook,  and  ooatinueB  its  subterranean  course  for  nearly 
ei(^t  miles,  till  it  appears  again  near  Malingradu-Kleinhausel,  where 
it  is  called  Unze.  iUEter  having  flowed  through  the  valley  of  Flanina 
it  disappears  <Hice  more  in  the  caverns  of  Lease,  and  comes  again  to 
the  sur&ce  near  Obei^Laibach,  as  a  navigable  river,  called  the  I^back 
The  Proteus  is  found  in  the  subterranean  waters  of  this  jiver. 
Engravings  on  steel  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the  caverns  near  Adela- 
beig  have  been  published  by  A.  Schafienrath ;  Laibaoh,  1889,  foL 

(Count  F.  von  Hohenwart,  Wegweiter  fir  die  Wanderer  in  der 
berSkmten  AdeUberger  OroUe,  Laibach,  1882;  Neuestes  Convertationt- 
Lexieon;  Hamilton,  Beteareket  in  Aaia  MinoTy  voL  L  ch.  1.) 

ADEN,  a  town  and  harbour  on  the  southern  shores  oi  Arabia,  in 
12**  46'  N.  lat,  45''  10'  E.  long.  Before  the  British  took  possession  of 
it  in  1840,  Aden  was  a  miserable  place,  consisting  of  a  small  number 
of  mad  huts  covered  with  mats,  and  containing  about  600  inhabitants. 
It  ia  now  a  flourishing  place  of  trade,  containing  22,000  inhabitants,  and 
■orrounded  with  gardens  and  orchards. 

Aden  is  built  at  the  eastern  base  of  a  mountain-mass  caUed  Jebel 
Shamahan,  which  rises  to  1776  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  whidi 
IB  eonneoted  with  the  mainland  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar.  The  harbours  of  Aden  are  considered  the  best  on  the 
ooast  of  Arabia.  The  smaller  harbour  near  the  town  is  divided  into 
two  small  bays  by  a  rooky  and  fortified  island  called  Sirah,  wMdi  is 
about  490  feet  high,  and  eommonds  the  harbours  and  town.  Of  late 
years  the  small  creek  which  used  to  separate  the  island  from  the 
mainland  has  been  filled  up,  so  that  at  low  water  it  is  now  joined 
to  the  coast  The  anchorage  in  the  bay  is  very  regular,  and  a  vessel 
may  ehooee  her  own  position  m  from  five  to  ten  fathoms  water.  The 
other  harbour,  whioh  is  called  by  seamen  the  Back  Bay,  and  by  the 
Arabs  Bander  Tuwayyi,  lies  west  of  the  peninsula,  and  has  on  the 
•astern  aide  oi  its  entrance  another  mass  of  rocks  called  Jebel  Hasan, 
which  xiaea  1287  feet  above  the  sea.  The  entrance  between  these  two 
masses  is  nearly  4  miles  wide. 

Aden  has  long  been  known  as  an  entrep6t  of  commerce.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  *  Periplus ; '  it  was  eagerly  struggled  for  by  the 
PortQguese  in  the  15tl^  and  by  the  Turks  in  the  16th  centuries. 
During  tiie  18th  oentury  it  was  mostly  governed  by  native  chief&  In 
tiie  hands  of  the  English  it  is  yearly  becoming  more  and  more 
importantb  The  Anglo-Indian  mail  makes  Aden  oneof  its  chief  coaling 
statimm  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company 
oonvey  the  mails  twice  a  month  from  Southampton  to  Alexandria ; 
tibMj  are  thence  transmitted  to  Suez,  from  which  place  the  East  India 
CSompany's  steamers  convey  them  to  Bombay;  and  the  Oriental  Steam 
Company  to  Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Calcutta;  as  also  to  Singapore, 
Hoitt[-Kong^  and  Batavia.  The  mails  to  Australia  are  also  sent  by 
the  Oriental  Company's  vessels,  once  eveiy  two  months  to  Australia. 
In  1852  the  fleet  of  this  company  in  the  Eastern  seas  amormted  to 
17,  oanying  from  600  to  2000  tons  burden.  For  fiurther  details  oon- 
MRiiag  the  Eastern  Kail-packet  routes,  see  Aubtbalia;  Bombay; 
Gklok    [^  SoitFLBinra^} 
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ADEBSBACH  ROCKS,  an  extraordinaiy  mountain-mass  in  the 
environs  of  Adersbach,  a  village  in  Bohemia,  on  the  frontier  of 
this  country  and  the  Silesian  county  of  Glaz,  in  a  valley  of  the 
Riesen-Gebirge ;  it  lies  in  the  circle  of  Eoniggratz.  About  12  miles 
N.W.  of  the  town  of  Glaz  the  traveller  reaches  the  mountain  of 
Heuscheuer,  which  forms  the  beginning  of  the  rodky  labyrinth.  The 
summit  of  this  moxmtain,  or  rather  winding  ridge,  is  cut  pexpen- 
dicularly  like  a  wall  to  the  depUi  of  from  600  to  1200  feet,  and  there 
are  only  a  few  paths  by  which  a  descent  is  possible  into  Hie  labyrinth 
below,  which  consists  of  masses  of  rock  detached  and  laid  one  over 
another  in  all  directions.  Some  are  as  laige  as  moderate  houses, 
and  others  have  the  size  and  shape  of  churches,  pyramids,  and  similar 
buildings,  or  at  least  appear  so  to  a  lively  imagination.  On  following 
a  stream  of  pure  water,  which  has  its  source  in  the  centre  of  the  laby- 
rinth, the  traveller  passes  by  means  of  small  crevices  through  a  wall  of 
sandstone  of  stupendcus  height,  and  he  then  enters  a  chaos  of  isolated 
coltimns,  walls,  towers,  and  other  fragments  of  rock,  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary description,  varying  in  height  from  100  to  200  feet  Some  of 
these  rocks  are  bounded  at  the  top  by  irr^g^ular  curve-lines,  but  the 
lower  parts  of  their  sides  are  as  perpendicular  and  straight  as  if  they 
had  been  cut  artificially.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  called  'Der 
UmgekehrteZuckerhut,'  'The Inverted  Sugarloaf,' which  is  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  pillars ;  these  are  only  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  at 
their  base,  but  as  high  as  the  more  massy  rocks,  and  appear  like  a  group 
of  lofty  chimneys.  The  width  of  the  paws  or  winding  crevices  between 
the  rocks  varies  from  2  to  20  feet;  they  are  in  many  places  covered 
with  deep  and  light  sand  produced  by  fr^igments  of  the  summits  which 
have  been  operated  on  by  the  atmosphere  and  rains ;  for  the  sandstone  is 
generally  very  friable,  and  is  often  an  unconsolidated  mass  of  quartzose 
sand.  In  the  middle  of  the  labyrinth  there  is  a  large  opening,  overhung 
by  the  surrounding  rocks,  covered  with  plants  and  trees,  and  watered 
by  the  above-mentioned  stream,  which  falls  in  a  cascade  from  a  fissure 
in  the  principal  hill.  On  the  top  of  this  hill  there  stands  a  ruined 
gothic  castle.  This  remarkable  spot  is  annually  visited  by  many 
travellers,  and  has  especially  attracted  the  attention  of  geologists.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  the  whole  space  occupied  by  tMs  rocky 
labyrinl^,  extending  over  many  square  miles,  was  originally  one  solid 
mass  of  sandstone,  which  has  been  split  by  volcanic  action,  and  after- 
wards washed  out  by  the  waters.  Simihur  groups,  though  of  com- 
paratively little  importance,  are  found  in  the  slate-sandstone  region 
of  the  Middle  Weser,  and  especially  in  the  district  called  Saxon  Switzer- 
land, where  volcanic  action  has  \iBb  xofsiy  traces. 

ADIGE,  the  ancient  Athetit,  a  river  of  the  Tyrol  and^f  Anstrian 
Italy,  is  formed  by  several  small  streams  that  rise  in  the  Rhsetian 
Alps,  and  unite  their  waters  near  Glums.  From  this  place  its  course 
is  directed  fr^m  west  to  east  as  far  as  Miran,  whence  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bolmno  or  Botzen  the  river  nms  to  the  south-east  Thus  far 
the  upper  Adige  is  called  the  Mtcht  by  which  name  the  river  is  known 
to  the  Geilnans  throughout  its  whole  course.  Below  Bolzano  the 
Adige  receives  its  largest  feeder,  the  Eisach,  on  its  left  bank,  and  then 
flows  nearly  due  south  past  Trent,  Bovo^edo,  and  Verona,  entering 
Italy  about  16  miles  south  of  Roveredo.  From  Verona  it  sweeps 
romid  to  the  eastward,  passes  Legnago,  and  after  traversing  the  delta 
between  the  Po  and  the  Brentl^  empties  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of 
Venice  at  Porto  Fossone,  about  5  miles  south  from  Chioggia. 

The  entire  length  at  the  Adige  is  about  248  miles.  Between  Trent 
and  Verona  it  flows  through  a  fine  valley  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
broad,  in  a  bed  290  to  880  feet  wide ;  lower  down  in  the  open  plain 
the  width  increases  to  656  feet  The  general  depth  varies  from  10  to 
16  fiset ;  it  is  8  feet  less  in  winter ;  but  in  spring,  when  the  snows 
melt  on  the  Alps,  there  is  a  rise  of  about  16  feet,  and  the  river  is  only 
prevented  by  tne  strong  dykes  that  line  its  banks  from  inundating 
the  plains,  which  are  in  some  places  several  feet  lower  than  the  level 
of'  the  river.  The  pressure  of  tiie  water  on  the  dykes  is  also  relieved 
by  canak,  especially  by  those  of  Castagnaro  and  Adigetto,  which  cross 
the  Polesina  or  plain  of  Rovigo,  and  form  part  of  the  communication 
between  the  Adige  and  the  Po.  The  autumn  rains  also  frequently 
cause  disastrous  floods  in  this  river.  The  waters  of  the  Adige  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  are  clear,  but  as  they  descend  they  become 
loaded  with  d^ris.  The  stream  ii  very  rapid,  contains  few  fish,  and 
rarely  freezes.  It  is  navigable  from  Trent  to  the  sea,  but  the  naviga- 
tion is  dangerous.  Barges  are  drawn  up  the  river  by  horses :  tile 
towing-path  runs  along  the  left  bank.  There  are  between  150  and 
200  flour  and  rice  miUs  on  this  river.  The  commerce  on  the  Adige 
between  Germany,  the  Tyrol,  and  Italy  is  important 

ADMIRALTY  ISLAND,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  North  America, 
belonging  to  Russia,  is  about  80  miles  long,  and,  in  some  parts,  20 
wide :  it  Ues  between  57*  2'  and  58'  24'  N.  lat,  and  184'*  52'  and  ISS" 
80'  W.  long.  The  island  was  ciroumnavigated  by  Vancouver,  With 
the  exception  of  the  south-east  coast,  the  shores  are  bold,  and  afibrd 
many  convenient  bays  with  fine  streams  of  fresh  water  running  into 
them,  ^e  island  is  moderately  elevated  and  rooky,  but  covered  with 
forests  of  pine.  The  natives  of  the  island  carry  on  some  little  trade 
with  Europeans. 

ADMIRALTT  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands,  consisting  of  one 
larger  and  about  forty  smaller,  lie  between  the  second  and  third 
degreesof  S.  latitude,  and  between  146"  18' and  147*  46'  E.  long.  They 
were  discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  1 61 6.    Captidn  Carteret  visited  them 
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in  1767,  and  the  Spaniah  navigator,  Morello,  in  1781.  D'Entreoasteaux, 
who  was  despatched  to  see  if  any  trace  of  La  Perouae's  crew  could  be 
found,  viaitea  these  islandB  in  179S.  The  soil  and  climate  are  said  to 
be  good,  but  the  landing  is  rendered  difficult  by  reason  of  reefs  and 
breaken.  A  number  of  small  islands  and  reefs  forms  a  cordon  round 
the  large  one,  which  is  difficult  to  approach,  and  no  landing  was  made 
on  it  by  D'Entrecasteauz.  Only  those  islands  seemed  to  be  inhabited 
which  had  cocoa-nut  trees  on  them.  As  they  are  yezr  little  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  water  must  necessarily  be  scarce.  The 
largest  island  is  about  45- miles  long,  and,  like  most  of  them,  prin- 
cipally covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees ;  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  dark 
colour  with  frizzled  hair,  and  they  go  naked.  They  are  described  as 
good-looking  and  well  mada  To  Ihe  French  navigator  they  seemed 
a  tolerably  vrall-di^KMed  people^  though  Carteret's  account  of  them  is 
unfavourable.  They  point  their  lances  with  a  spedes  of  hard  stone. 
When  the  French  visited  the  island,  the  people  showed  the  neatest 
esgemess  to  possess  iron,  which  it  is  coi^ectured  they  first  obfained 
from  the  Spaniaids. 

ADONIS  {NahHi'Ihrahim),  a  river  of  ancient  Syria,  which  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon.  It  has  the  same  name  with  a  personage 
of  considerable  importance  in  Pagan  mythology,  of  whose  stoiy  the 
following  is  a  brief  sketch :  Adonis,  son  of  Myrrha,  daughter  of  Giny- 
ras^  king  of  Cyprus,  was  bom  in  Arabia,  whither  his  mother  had  fled 
in  consequence  of  certain  transactions  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
relate.  Before  the  birth  of  her  son  she  was  transformed  into  the  tree 
which  produces  the  fragrant  gum  called  by  her  name ;  this,  however, 
did  not  hinder  his  being  brought  into  the  world  in  due  season ;  he 
grew  up  a  model  of  muily  beauty,  and  was  passionately  beloved 
^  Aphrodite  (Venus),  who  quitted  Olympus  to  dwell  with  him. 
Huntmg  was  his  favourite  pursuit,  until,  having  gone  to  the  chase 
against  the  entreaties  of  hii  mistress,  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
thigh  by  a  wild  boar.  Afber  deatii  he  was  said  to  stand  as  hi^  in 
the  favour  of  Persephone  (Proserpine)  as  before  in  that  of  Aphrodite ; 
but  the  latter  being  inconsolable,  her  rival-generously  consented  that 
Adonis  should  spend  half  the  year  with  his  celestial,  half  with  his 
infernal  mistress.  The  fable  has  been  variously  inteipreted.  One 
explanation  makes  the  alternate  abode  of  Adonis  above  and  tmder 
the  earth  typical  of  the  burial  of  seed,  which  in  due  season  rises  above 
the  ground  for  the  propagation  of  its  spedes;  another,  of  the  annual 
passage  of  the  sun  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  hemisphere. 
In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  in  the  2nd  century  of  our  era,  there 
existed  an  ancient  temple  of  Adonis  and  Aphrodite,  at  Amathus,  in 
Cyprus. 

The  Btoiy  of  Adonis  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Gzeeoe 
from  Syria.  According  to  Pausanias,  Sapjpho  sung  of  Adonis ;  and 
his  name,  with  allusion  to  his  ritesyoccurs  in  a  fragment  of  Alossus. 
But  it  is  bjf  the  Greek  poets  of  later  date,  Theocritus  and  Bion,  and  their 
Latin  imitators,  Ovid  and  others,  that  his  story  has  been  eimanded, 
and  invested  with  the  elegance  which  is  tlie  peculiar  ^aracter 
of  Grecian  mythology.  ^The  Adonia  are  mentioned  l^  Aristophanes 
among  the  Athenian-  festivals,  and  this  is  (we  believe)  the  earliest 
mention  of  them,  exceot  some  notice  in  the  poems  attributed  to 
Orpheus  (the  epoch  of  wnidi  is,  however,  too  doubtful  to  be  received  as 
authority),  and  the  songs  attributed  to  Sappho  and  Alcwus.  The  rites 
b^gan  with  mourning  for  the  death  of  Adonis — (thus  Ezekiel,  viii  18, 
'  He  brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  Lord's  house  ....  and  behold, 
there  sat  women  weeping  for  Thammuz ') ;  then  changed  into  rejoiciag 
for  his  return  to  life  and  to  Aphrodite;  and  concluded  with  a 
procession,  in  which  the  images  of  Adonis  and  Aphrodite  were  carried, 
with  rich  offerings,  in  separate  couches;  after  which  the  former 
appears  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  sea.  (Theocritus,  *ldjll*  xv.) 
In  the  time  of  Pausanias^  the  women  of  Aigos,  in  the  Peloponneeua^ 
lamented  Adonis. 

In  Syria  we  know  the  worship  of  Adonis  (if,  according  to  the 
received  notion,  he  be  the  same  personage  aa  Thammuz)  to  be  probably 
of  much  older  date.  We  know,  from  the  passage  in  Ezekid  already 
quoted,  that  the  adoration  of  the  latter  was  one  of  the  abominations 
of  Judah  six  centuries  before  Christ  Whatever  resemblances  there 
may  have  been  between  the  early  Syrian  and  Grecian  rites,  the  former 
were  far  more  deeply  ^lluted  by  the  atrocities  of  a  brutish  supersti- 
tion, to  which  the  natives  of  Syria  were  unusually  prone.  Byblos,  a 
tovm  near  the  river  Adonis,  vras  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  this  worship, 
which  was  intimately  connected  with  a  peculiarity  incident  to  the 
river.  Its  waters,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  assume  a  deep  red, 
and  were  said  to  be  discoloured  by  the  blood  of  Adonis. 

.•••'*  Thammui  came  next  behind, 
WhoM  annual  wotind  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damaela  to  lament  his  fata 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day, 
While  smooth  Adonis  flrom  hiM  natlTe  rock 
Baa  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded." 

Paradif  ZoH,  L  446. 

The  phenomenon  has  been  observed  by  modem  travellers,  and  is 
attributed  to  the  rains,  whidi  bring  a  quantity  of  red  earth  into  the 
ttream.  (Maundrell's  'Travels.')  This,  which  probably  is  the  true 
aolution,  was  suggested  even  in  the  time  of  Ludan  (DeDeaSyxia'i  §  8). 
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ADOUR,  the  ancient  Atwrut,  a  river  in  the  •south-west  of  France, 
rises  in  Mont  Tourmalet,  in  the  department  of  Hautes-Pyr^n^ 
about  6  miles  east  from  Bar^gea.  On  leaving  the  high  mountains 
at  Grip,  8  miles  above  Bagn^res-de-Bigorre,  the  river  bounds  at  a 
single  leap  above  100  feet  down  into  the  beautiful  valley  of  Campan. 
Its  course  is  a  little  west  of  north  through  this  valley,  past  Tarbea^ 
and  until  it  enters  the  department  of  Gen,  in  which  it  tekes  a  more 
decidedly  western  direction,  and  at  Aire  enters  the  department  of 
Landes.  In  this  department  it  flows  first  west  past  St-  S^ver  and 
Daz,  and  then  for  a  little  way  south  by  west  till  it  reaches  the  northern 
border  of  BassesrPyr^n^s,  between  which  and  Landes  it  runs  west 
past  Bayonne,  and  at  3  miles  north-west  from  that  town  enters 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Until  1559,  the  Adour  entered  the  sea  about  20 
milea  farther  north  near  the  village  of  Vieux-Boucaut ;  on  the  line  of 
the  old  bed  there  are  still  several  small  lakes  and  marshes;  but  in  the 
year  just  named,  a  canal  called  Boucaut-Neuf,  forming  the  prsaent 
embouchure  of  ihe  river,  was  opened  for  the  purpose  of  avQidmg  the 
bar  that  rendered  the  approacui  to  the  harbour  of  Bavonne  so  dan- 
gerous. The  expectation,  however,  has  not  been  fulfilled,  for  across 
the  mouth  of  the  new  channel  there  is  a  shifting  bar  of  sand  and 
gravel,  on  which,  at  ebb-tide,  the  water  is  scarcely  tbree  feet  deep. 

The  course  of  the  Adour  is  nearly  semicircular,  and  tibe  river  may 
be  said  to  form,  with  the  crest  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  boundary  of  its 
own  basin,  for  the  basins  of  its  two  feeders  from  the  right  are  extremely 
circumscribed.  The  basin  of  the  Adour  abounds  in  the  finest  moon- 
tain  soenery.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  fertile  valleys,  it  is  rich 
in  the  usdhil  minerals,  and  yields  laiige  quantities  of  wine^  temta, 
timber,  A<c 

The  length  of  the  Adour  is  about  180  miles,  70  of  which  below 
St.  S^ver  are  navigable.  The  tide,  which  at  high  water  rises  about  11 
feet  at  the  bridge  of  Bayonne,  ascends  the  river  as  fkr  as  Dax.  The 
Arros  and  the  Midouse  are  the  only  feeders  of  the  Adour  on  the 
right ;  but  on  the  left  it  receives  a  great  number  of  mountain-streams, 
among  others  the  Lechez,  the  Gabas,  the  Luy,  the  Gave-de-Pau  (itself 
swelled  by  the  Gave-d'Oleron),  the  Bidouse,  and  the  Nive,  which  last 
traverses  Bayonne.  Of  these  the  Midouse,  the  Gave-de>Pan,  the 
Bidouze,  and  the  Nive  alone  are  navigable ;  but  aU  of  them  are  made 
available  for  floating  down  timber  from  the  mountain-forests  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Though  it  receives  a  great  number  of  rivers,  the  Adour 
has  not  generally  a  very  large  volume  of  water :  a  good  deal  of  this  is 
drawn  off  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  for  driving  mfll  and  other 
machinery.  When  the  snow  melts  on  the  Pyrenees,  however,  the 
Adour  and  aU  its  feeders  become  impetuous  tonents,  and  their  inun* 
dations  are  often  very  disastrousi  The  principal  objects  of  transport 
on  the  Adour  are  wine,  com,  brandy,  timber,  roam,  pitch,  tar,  and 
colonialproducts. 

ADOW A,  one  of  the  chief  places  in  Abyssinia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tigrtf,  is  situated  in  14"  12'  SO"  K.  lat,  89**  5'  R  long.,  partly  on  the 
side,  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  a  hilL  The  houses  are  iJl  of  a  oonioal 
form,  and  arranged  pretty  r^gulariy  in  streets.  The  town  is  well 
supplied  with  water  from  rivulets  which  ftll  into  the  Mareb^  and 
grapes  grow  well  in  the  gardens.  Adowa»  from  its  position,  is  the 
great  mart  between  the  coast  and  the  interior  provinces,  and  caniea 
on  a  considerable  trade,  which  is  mostly  in  ^  hands  of  Mohammedan 
merchants.  The  population  is  probably  not  under  8000.  The  obief 
manufMtures  of  Adowa  are  coarse  and  fine  cotton  cloths,  made  both 
of  native  cotton  from  the  low  lands  on  the  Takkassie,  and  from  cotton 
imported  through  Massdwa  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Thero  is  a 
considerable  transit-trade  through  Adowa,  between  the  Bed  Sea  porta 
and  Gondar.  The  imports  are  lead,  block  tin,  oopper,  and  gold  Ibil ; 
small  and  cheap  Persian  carpets,  raw  silk  hom  China,  some  velvetB^ 
French  broad  cloths,  and  coloured  skins  from  Egypt^  Venetiaa  glas^ 
ware  and  beads,  &a  The  exports  m  transit  are.  ivory,  gold,  and 
slaves. 

ADRIA    [Abbuzzo.] 

ADRIA,  ffadriot  or  Atria,  an  ancient  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Po  and  the  Adige,  w&h  both  of  which 
riven  it  communicated  by  canals.  It  was  founded  at  some  very  early 
period  by  an  Etruscan  colony,  and  afterwards  became  a  confederate 
city  of  the  Romans,  and  a  municipiuuL  It  was  a  sea-port  town,  oar- 
ried  on  an  extensive  trade  on  the  Adriatic,  and  was  a  station  for  the 
Roman  fleet  under  the  emperors.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire^  the 
inundations  of  the  Po  and  the  Adige,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of 
the  dykes,  and  the* mischief  caused  by  tiie  barbarians,  raodeted  the 
country  around  marshy  and  uninhabitable.  The  alluvial  soil  in  the 
course  of  ages  gradually  encroached  upon  the  sea  along  this  ooast^  and 
thus  Adria  became  first  joined  to  the  mainland,  from  which  it  was 
previously  detached;  and  the  sea  receding  from  it  gradually  more 
and  more,  the  town  is  now  14  miles  inland.  The  same  causes  oon- 
tmuing  to  operate,  the  ground  was  raised  by  the  slluvions  msny  feet 
alx)ye  the  former  level,  so  as  gradually  to  cover  the  oid  forests. 
Adria,  however,  although  in  a  state  of  decay,  was  never  totally 
destroyed  In  A.D.  480  it  was  subject  to  the  Greek  empire,  having  its 
own  magistratea  It  made  part  of  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and 
afterwards  came  with  it  imder  the  dominion  of  the  Pope.  In  the 
9th  century  we  find  it  governed  by  its  own  bishops,  under  the  joint 
protection  of  the  popes  and  the  emperors.  It  afterwuds  formed  pari 
ofthemai^uisateofEsteaadFenara.    In  the  war  between  HeioulM. 
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dokft  of  F«rnn,  and  the  YeMtiaiaa,  in  1482,  Adris  was  benoged  and 
taken  hy  the  latter,  and  then  pillaged  and  burnt.  The  dtiEens  who 
had  eaoi^>ed,  having  made  their  submission  to  the  Venetian  senate, 
irere  restored  to  thnr  lands  and  houses,  which  they  began  to  repair 
or  rebuild.  After  the  war  of  the  league  of  Cambrai,  Adria  was,  by 
the  peaoe  of  Bologna^  in  1529,  definitiyely  giTen  up  to  Yenioe.  The 
new  town  of  Adria  by  degrees  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  a 
great  part  of  which  had  been  long  before  buried  under  the  suooessiye 
alhiTions.  The  remains  of  ancient  Adria  lie  to  the  south  of  the  present 
town  towards  Rav^gnano,  where  old  massiTe  walls,  and  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre,  baths,  and  aqueducts,  mosaic  paTements,  and  other 
Etruscan  and  Roman  antiquities  are  found  many  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  present  town  of  Adria  is  crossed  by  the  Castagnaro, 
a  brsndi  of  the  Adige :  it  has  about  10,000  inhabitants ;  and  it  giyee  title 
to  a  bishop^  although,  of  late,  the  bishops  reside  mostly  at  Boyigo, 
whidi  is  16  miles  to  the  westvrard.  Theteiritory  of  Adruk  borders  on 
the  Roman  Legation  of  Fenara,  the  town  itscif  being  only  8  miles 
north  of  the  Po.  Pliny  the  Elder  speaks  of  the  wines  of  Adria  with 
piaise ;  the  country  still  produces  some  tolerable  wine^  and  the  town 
trades  in  cattle,  grain,  silk,  flax,  fire-wood,  leather,  and  earthenware. 
Under  the  repuUic  of  Venice,  Adria  was  annexed  to  the  Dogado,  or  pro- 
vince of  Vemce  proper,  and  was  governed  by  a  patrician  with  the  title 
of  PodB■ti^  having  its  own  municipal  councils  and  statutes,  which  were 
printed  in  1707.  It  now  forms  part  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  King- 
dom under  tiie  crown  of  Austria.  Luigi  Qroto,  called  also  'the  blind 
man  of  Adri%'  a  learned  man  of  the  16th  century,  was  a  native  of  this 
town.  Adria  is  80  mUes  S.aW.  of  Venice,  in  46''  8'^N.  lat,  11*  V  R  long. 

There  was  another  Adria  in  Pioenumy  situated  on  a  hill  a  few  miles 
ftom  the  Adriatic,  between  the  Vomanus  and  the  Matrinus.  It  is 
now  called  Atrif  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  originally  founded  by 
a  oolonv  from  the  Adria  of  Cisalpine  GkuL  A  Roman  colony  was 
settled  here  B.a  282.  Its  territory  was  ravaged  by  Hannibal,  but  it 
renuined  faithfiil  to  Rome,  and  was  one  of  the  18  Latin  colonies 
which,  na  20i^,  declared  their  readiness  to  supply  men  and  money  for 
continuing  the  struggle  against  Carthage.  The  town  received  a  new 
CQlony  under  Augustus;  and  it  would  seem,  from  the  inscription, 
'Golonia  .£lia  Hadria,'  that  it  was  re-established  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  whose  fionily  originally  came  from  this  city.  The  andent 
waDs  of  Adzia  may  still  be  traced^  and  there  are  mosaic  pavements 
and  other  remains  of  buildings. 

ADRIANOPLE  (Sdrmeh),  the  second  dty  in  European  Tuikey,  is 
aitoated  on  the  Maritsa,  the  ancient  ff^mu,  which  is  here  joined  by 
the  Tunja  and  the  Arda,  in  41"  44'  K  lat,  26"  84'  E  long.,  185  miles 
W.K.W.  from  Consbantmople,  and  88  miles  ES.E  from  Philippopoli 
It  takes  its  name  fh>m  the  Roman  emperor  Adrian,  who  restored  and 
embelfished  it,  as  he  did  so  many  other  cities  of  his  dominions. 
Adrianople  rises  gently  on  the  side  of  a  small  hill  from  the  banks  of 
the  Hebrus  and  Tunja,  and  is  about  five  miles  in  circumference.  The 
city  is  girt  by  old  walls,  flanked  with  12  towers  and  pierced  by  ll 
gates;  it  is  also  defended  by  a  citadel  The  central  and  oldest  part 
of  the  city  is  sturounded  by  an  old  stone  wall  erected  by  the  Greeks 
of  the  Lower  Empire.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  the 
town  IB  well  provided  with  mosques,  40  in  number,  and  also  with 
baths,  and  fountains,  all  of  which  were  fed  by  an  aqueduct  The 
niMnber  of  inhabitants  is  about  100,000,  of  whom  80,000  are  Oreek& 
One  of  the  mosques,  that  of  Sultan  Murad  I.,  was  once  a  Christian 
dniroh,  and  another  has  a  great  quantity  of  porphyry  in  its  construc- 
tion ;  but  the  great  boast  of  the  town  is  the  mosque  of  Sellm  II.,  built 
chiefly  of  matoials  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Famagusta,  in  Cyprus. 
It  consists  of  one  great  apartment  like  a  theatre,  terminating  in  a 
cupola,  and  has  four  regular  minarets,  the  three  difibrent  galleries  of 
which  are  reached  by  three  spiral  staircases  winding  separately  round 
each  other :  to  the  highest  balcony  there  is  an  ascent  of  877  steps. 
One  of  the  most  important  constructionB  of  Adrianople  is  the  bazaar 
of  AH  Pacha,  near  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Selim.  It  is  a  brick  building 
vaulted  with  arches,  composed  of  red  and  white  bricks  alternately. 
The  entrance  is  by  a  gate  at  each  end,  and  by  four  at  each  side,  and 
it*  length  is  800  paces.  The  more  precious  commodities,  such  as 
diawla,  jewellery,  muslins,  &a,  are  sola  in  this  bazaar.  Many  traoes 
of  Ronum  %uilahig  may  be  seen  at  Adrianople.  The  river  Maritza, 
being  navigable  as  &r  as  Adrianople  for  small  craft,  oontributes'to  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  town.  The  port  is  Bnos,  which  retains 
its  andent  name,  and  stands  on  one  side  of  the  bay  into  which  the 
HebruB  flows.  The  manufactures  of  Adrianople  are  silk,  woollen,  and 
cotton  stnflh;  it  has  also  establishments  for  dveing,  and  distilling 
rose-water  and  other  perfumes,  and  for  tanning  leather.  Among  its 
chief  exports  are  fine  wool,  leather,  wax,  opium,  &a 

Adrianople  is  the  residence  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  of  a  British 
oonsoL 

A  Thradan  town  called  Uscudama  occupied  the  rite  of  Adrianople 
previous  to  the  foundation  of  Hadrian.  In  the  plain  adjacent  to  the 
etty,  LidniuB  was  defeated  by  Constantine  the  Great»  a.d.  828 ;  and 
Valena  by  the  Goths,  a.d.  878.  Adrianople  was  taken  by  the  Sultan 
Huiad  L  in  1860,  and  from  that  year  till  the  takiog  of  Constantinople 
in  1458  it  ttras  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  continued  to  be 
the  ooeadonal  and  fiivourite  residence  of  the  sultans  till  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century.  The  Russians,  under  General  Diebitsch, 
took  the  ei^  Aug.  20, 1829,  which  capture  led  to  the  condudon  of  a 


treaty  of  peace  at  Adrianople,  on  the  14th  of  September  foUowinc, 
By  this  treaty  the  Porte  recovered  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  all 
the  Russian  conquests  in  Bulgaria  and  Rumelia.  The  Pruth,  and  from 
its  mouth  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  were  fixed  as  the  boimdarv 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  between  the  Asiatic  terri- 
tories of  the  two  states  the  limits  were  predsdy  defined.  To  Russia^ 
beddes  large  sums  for  indemnification  and  expenses  of  the  war,  was 
guaranteed  libert^^  to  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  Turkidi  empire,  as  also 
the  trading  navigation  of  the  I]^ube,  in  the  Black  Soi^  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  free  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  as  for  other 
fikvoured  nationa  Besides  these  stipulations,  the  independence  of 
Servia,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia  was  acknowledged ;  and  the  political 
existence  of  Greece  as  an  independent  state  recognised  by  the  Porte. 

ADRIATIC  SEA,  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  extends 
from  as.  to  N.W.  between  Italy  and  lUyria,  Dalmatia,  and 
Epirus  or  Albania.  It  is  connected  with  the  Ionian  Sea  at  its 
southern  extremity  by  the  strait  or  channel  of  Otranto,  which  at  its 
northern  and  narrowest  part  between  Cape  Linguetta,  the  andent 
Acrooeraunian  Promontory,  and  the  Cape  of  Otranto,  is  44  mUes 
across.  The  length  of  the  Adriatic  from  this  strait  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagliamento  is  about  480  miles ;  its  general  width  ia  about  180 
miles,  but  northward  from  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  the  sea  is  narrowed 
by  the  peninsula  of  Istria  to  about  60  miles  across. 

The  oasin  of  the  Adriatic  is  bounded  W.  by  the  crest  of  the 
Apennines,  N.  and  K.K  by  the  Alps,  and  £.  by  the  Dinaric  Alps 
and  the  offbhoots  whidi  connect  the  system  of  the  Alps  with  the 
Balkan.  The  rivers  whidi  drain  it  may  be  generally  characterised  as 
mountain-torrents,  many  of  which  are  dry  or  n^ftrhr  so  in  summer. 
The  exceptions  to  this  are  the  Po  and  the  Adige.  The  Italian  shore 
is  for  the  most  |>art  low,  marshy,  and  alluvid ;  unsheltered,  Ul-providad 
with  harbours,  it  presents  no  remarkable  projection  wiUi  -Uie  exception 
of  Monte  Gku^gano,  which  screens  the  Gulf  of  Manfredonia  on  the  north. 


The  sea  along  this  diore  is  in  many  places  very  shallow.  The  basin  on 
the  eastern  side  extends  but  a  little  way  from  the  shore,  which  is  high, 
rocky,  and  predpitous;  the  prind|>al  rivers  that  Ml  in  on  this  dde  are 
the  Narenta,  the  Drin,  and  the  Vojussa* 

The  north-western  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  is  called  the  Gulf  of 
Venice,  a  name  sometimes  extended  to  the  whole  sea;  the  north- 
eastern extremity  forms  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  between  which  and  the 
Bay  of  Quamero  lies  the  peninsula  of  Istria  andently  induded  in 
Italy.  South  of  Istiia  the  eastern  diore  of  the  Adriatic  is  studded  as 
far  as  Ragusa  with  numerous  idands,  which  as  well  as  the  adjacent 
coast  are  indented  by  numerous  deep  well-sheltered  bays  and  harbours 
South  of  Ragusa  along  this  coast  are  the  Gulfs  of  Cattaro,  Drin,  and 
Avlona.  The  prevailing  wind  in  the  Adriatic  in  summer  is  the  north- 
west>  in  winter  the  south-east ;  the  latter  is  generally  very  tempestuous. 

The  water  of  the  Adriatic,  Uke  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Mediterranean, 
is  Salter  than  the  water  c^  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  tides  are 
hardy  sendble  in  the  Adriatia  The  navigation  of  this  sea  was  much 
dreaded  in  andent  times  on  account  Of  the  frequent  and  sudden  storms 
to  whidi  it  was  subject 

The  name  Adriatic,  as  wdl  as  the  earlier  form  Adriat,  is  derived 
from  the  andent  Adria,  the  great  Etruscan  emporium  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Po  [Adria]  ;  it  was  introduced  among  the  Romans  by  the  Latin 
poets,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  Gredu.  The  common  Roman 
name  for  this  sea  was  Mare  Supervm,  or  Upper  Sea,  to  distinguidi 
it  from  the  Mare  If^erum,  which  meant  the  Lower  or  Tuscan 
Sea.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  name  Adrias,  or  Gulf  of  Adria, 
originally  applied  only  to  the  bay  on  which  the  andent  city  of  Adria 
stood,  the  whole  sea  being  called  the  Ionian  Gulf :  under  this  name  it 
is  spoken  of  by  lliucydides.  In  writers  soon  after  his  time,  the  terms 
Adriatic  Gulf  and  Ionian  Ghilf  are  equivalent  Strabo  fdvea  the  limits 
of  the  Adriatic  as  they  are  given  in  this  artide.  In  Ptolem3r'8  time 
another  change  took  place  in  the  application  of  these  terms,  the 
Adriatic  Gulf  comprising  all  the  waters  of  the  sea  north  of  Gargano, 
while  the  rest  of  it  was  designated  the  Ionian  Gulf;  and  the  Ionian  Sea, 
with  the  Mediterranean  as  fitu*  as  the  east  coast  of  Sicily,  was  called  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  In  writers  of  still  later  date,  this  term  was  extended  to 
indude  the  sea  along  the  west  of  Greece ;  and  Procopius  and  Orodus 
make  the  Adriatic  Sea  wash  the  diores  of  Malta  and  of  Crete. 

ADULE  corresponds  to  the  modem  2kiUa,  which  i^  dtuated  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  recess  of  Annedey  Bay,  in  16"  86'  N. 
lat  Cosmas,  a  merchant  of  the  6th  century,  has  presenred  in  his  book, 
entitled  'Christian  Topography,'  a  copy  of  a  Greek  inscription  which  he 
found  at  this  place.  Adule  at  this  period  was  the  port  of  Axum,  where 
merohants  traded  for  ivory  and  slaves,  just  as  they  did  afterwards  at 
Massdwa,  on  the  same  coast  This  inscription  was  found,  according  to 
Coonas,  partly  on  a  throne  of  white  marble,  and  partly  on  a  slab  bemnd 
it  TUl  Mr.  Salt  disoovered  the  inscription  at  Axum,  and  compared  it 
with  the  latter  part  of  the  inscription  of  Adule,  it  had  been  supposed 
that  the  entire  inscription  on  the  latter  monument  referred  to  one 
and  the  same  personage,  whereas  it  is  now  pretty  certain  that  Cosmas 
has  made  two  inscriptions  into  one,  and  caused  no  littie  difficulty  to 
the  learned  world.  The  ioscription  may  be  seen  in  Montfkncon's 
'CoUectio  Kova  Patrum,'  Paris,  1706,  voL  tt  p.  141 ;  in  Fabridus** 
'Bibliotheca  Gneosy'  tom.  iv.  p.  246 ;  and  in  ChidiuU's  '  Antiquitates 
Asiatics.' 

The  first  part  of  th»  insoription  refers  to  the  third  Ptolemy,  calle4 
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Buezgetea,  king  of  Egypt,  who,  aooordiiig  to  the  teiiimoxiy  of  the 
Btone,  waH  supplied  "  with  elephants  from  the  Troglodytes  and  the 
Ethiopians,  wluch  his  father  (Ptolemy  U.)  and  himself  first  hunted 
in  these  regions,  and  having  taken  down  to  Egypt  adapted  to  the  use 
of  war."  This  Ptolemy  reigned  from  B.O.  ^47  to  222.  The  second 
part  of  the  inscription  is  in  the  first  person,  and  appears  to  record 
the  triumphs  of  some  Ethiopian  king,  whose  name  does  not  appear, 
over  many  of  the  people  o^  Ethiopia*  and  as  far  a«  the  borders  of 
Egypt.  It  commemorates  also  the  conquests  of  this  Ethiopian  king 
over  some  of  the  nations  of  Arabia;  and  we  find  (which  tends  to 
confirm  the  general  accuracy  of  the  facts)  that  several  names  are 
mentioned  wMch  we  can  still  recognise  in  Africa.  Among  othen,  the 
stone  speaks  of  the  Semensd  or  Samene,  the  people  of  Samen  [Abtssinu.], 
'*  a  nation  dwelling  beyond  the  NUe,  in  moimtains  difficult  of  access,  and 
snow-covered,  wherein  all  through  the  year  there  is  ice  and  very  deep 
snow,  so  that  a  man  will  sink  up  to  the  knees — ^these,  having  crossed 
the  river  (says  the  Ethiopian  king),  I  subdued."  The  mountains  are 
clearly  the  Samen,  and  the  river-is  the  Takkazsie. 
(Clinton's  Fasti,  part  ii  p.  882.) 

ADVENTURE  BAT  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  BrOne  Island, 
in  43*'  20'  S.  lat,  147**  29'  E.  long.  This  island  lies  off  the  south  coast 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  at  a  little  distance  due  south  of  Hobart  Town. 
Adventure  Bay  was  first  discovered  by  Captain  Fuxneaux  in  1778,  and 
was  named  by  him  after  the  ship  which  ne  oommanded,  and  which 
formed  part  of  the  expedition  under  Captain  Cook.  The  anohoriog 
ground  is  good  and  well  sheltered,  and  the  neighbouring  shore 
furnishes  abundance  of  wood  and  water,  which  are  easily  procured. 
At  the  hea^  of  tiie  bay  is  a  beautiful  sandy  beach,  two  miles  long, 
formed  by  particles  continually  washed  by  the  sea  from  a  very  fine 
white  sand-stone  that  bounds  the  shore.  Behind  this  beach  is  a  level 
plain,  containing  a  lake  with  brackish  water,  where  abundance  of 
bream  and  trout  are  found.  The  lucres  of  the  bay  in  other  parts  are 
hilly,  and  the  whole  district  is  very  thickly  wooded.  Kangaroos, 
crown  hawks,  crows,  paroquets,  pigeons,  and  a  variety  of  small  birds, 
frequent  the  woods,  which  are  a&o  infested  by  large  black  snakes  and 
lizards.  Insects  are  very  numerous  and  troublesome ;  among  these 
are  musquitoes  and  a  large  black  ant,  tibe  pain  of  whose  bite  is  intoler- 
able for  a  short  time.  The  bay  is  visited  periodically  by  an  abundance 
of  fish  of  various  kinds.  Adventure  Bay  was  visited  l^  Captain  Cook 
in  1777,  and  subsequently  (in  1788  and  1792)  by  Captain  Bligh,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtauiing  wood  and  water. 

MGM^AN  SEA,  the  ancient  name  of  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
now  called  the  Archipehigo.  The  Turks  call  it  the  White  Sea,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Black  Sea.  The  iSgssan  Sea  was  bounded  N. 
by  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  W.  by  Qreece,  E.  l^  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the 
S.  it  extended  to  Crete  and  Bhodee,  The  origLa  of  the  name  is 
doubtful  Geographers  derive  it  from  different  islands,  or  places  on 
its  shores,  as  .^gs,  ^ga,  JEggd9,;  or,  more  fabulously,  from  JS^sboa, 
queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  perished  there;  or  from  ^Bgeus,  the 
father  of  Theseus,  who  threw  himself  into  it ;  or  it  may  be  derived, 
according  to  some,  from  the  Qreek*'word  alyls,  a  squall,  f^m  the 
violent  and  sudden  storms  which  render  it  dangerous  to  sailors  even 
in  the  present  improved  state  of  nautical  science.  The  Etesian  or 
northerly  winds  blow  with  great  fury  over  this  sea,  especially  about 
the  equinoxes.  It  contains  numerous  islands,  many  of  wMch  are 
undoubtedly  of  volcanic  origin.  Of  these  the  more  southern  are 
divided  into  two  groups,  one  called  the  Sporades,  or  scattered  islands, 
lying  along  the  coast  of  Caria  and  Ionia ;  the  other  called  the  Cyclades, 
or  circling  islands,  lying  off  the  coasts  of  Attica  and  Peloponnesus, 
from  which  they  were  separated  by«the  Myrtoan  Sm,  the  name  by 
which  that  portion  of  the  iBgsoan,  south  of  Euboaa,  Attica,  and 
Argolis,  was  distmguished.  The  south-eastern  portion  of  the  ^gsan, 
lying  about  Icaria,  one  of  the  Sporades^  was  called  the  Je^frian  Sea  : 
tradition,  however,  derived  the  name  from  Icarus^  son  of  Desdalus, 
who  was  said  to  have  fallen  into  it  The  northern  part  of  the  .£g8ean, 
between  the  shores  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  and  the  northern  coast 
of  the  island  of  Eubcsa,  was  called  the  Thracian  Sea,  The  most 
southern  part,  extending  north  of-  Crete,  was  called  the  Cretan  Sea. 
The  northern  part  of  the  ^gean  contains  fewer,  but  laiger  islands ; 
the  principal  were  called  Chios,  Lesbos,  Lenmos,  Samothnce,  Thasos, 
and  EuboecL  At  the  north-east  comer,  it  communicates  witii  the 
Propontis  (Sea  of  Marmara)  by  the  narrow  strait  called  the  Hellespont, 
now  the  Dardanelles.    [Abohipelaoo.] 

iBGI'NA  (^hina),  an  island  in  the  Saronic  Qulf,  or  Gulf  of  iGgina^ 
midway  between  the  coasts  of  Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus.  87**  43' 
K.  lat,  23**  27'  E.  long. 

Strabo  reckons  .£)gina  to  be  180  stadia  in  circumference,  which, 
allowing  nine  stadia  to  a  mile,  will  fall  considerably  short  of  the  truth, 
if  we  reckon  the  numeroiis  windings  of  the  coast.  This  island  is  in 
shape  an  irregular  triangle  with  the  vertex  towards  the  south;  the 
northern  side  is  between  7  and  8  miles  in  length,  the  eastern 
side  8,  and  the  western  side  about  7  mUes.  The  coast  is  broken 
by  numerous  indentations,  but  none  of  them  deep.  The  island  is 
surrounded  by  numerous  rocks  and  shallows,  which  render  the 
approaches  difficult.  The  western  part  of  the  island  is  a  plain,  which, 
though  stony,  produces  com.  A  conical  hill,  called  Mount  St-Elias, 
or  Oros,  with  its  ofisets,  occupies  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and 
in  the  north-eastern  we  fiitd  a  ridge^  whidh,  on  one  ot  its  eminences, 


has  the  remains  of  the  andent  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhell^nius.  In  tha 
north-westem  part  of  the  island  there  stand  two  columns,  one  of  whioh 
is  entire,  mn-rlring  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  with  the  name  of  which 
we  are  unacquainted.  To  the  south  of  these  columns  the  aite  of  tbe 
ancient  chief  town,  also  called  j£gina,  is  distinctly  shown  by  the  remains 
of  two  artificial  harbours,  which  have  been  formed,  as  was  usual  with 
the  Greeks,  by  projecting  moles,  with  a  narrow  entrance  between  them. 
The  walls  on  the  land  side,  which  were  about  10  feet  thick,  and 
flanked  with  towers,  can  be  traced  through  their  whole  extent  There 
were  probably  three  principal  gates,  the  central  one  leading  to  the 
eminence  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  on  which  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  temple  stand.  This  temple  is  situated  amidst  pine  trees, 
on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  and  separated  by  a  narrow  valley  from 
the  hill  on  which  the  modem  town  of  Eghina  stands.  The  position, 
of  the  edifice  is  striking.  Placed  in  the  middle  of  the  gul^  it  o£fen  a 
panoramic  prospect  of  the  whole  bay.  Athens  and  its  Acropolis  are 
18  miles  distant  north-north-east,  and  the  towering  Acropolis  cf 
Corinth  37  miles  to  the  north-west  The  sculptures  of  the  pediment 
were  discovered  in  1811,  and  are  now  preserved  at  Munich.  The 
subject  of  the  eastern  peidiment  is  said  to  be  the  expedition  of  the 
.£acid8B  against  Troy  under  the  guidance  of  Athena ;  the  western 
represents  the  contest  over  the  body  of  Patrodus.  There  are  casts  of 
these  sculptures  in  the  British  Museum.  Stackelberg,  a  German 
writer,  in  his  work  on  the  temple  of  Phigalia  (1826),  states  thai  this 
temple  was  dedicated  to  Athena^  and  that  the  Panhell^ium  was  on 
the  lofty  mountain  in  the  south  of  the  island. 

Nothing  worth  mentioning  here  is  known  of  its  inhahitants  befoie 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Achol  ('  Qiad,'  iL  562),  and  afterwards  by  some 
Dorians  from  Ai^^os.  Like  some  small  republics  of  modem  times, 
such  as  Gtenoa  and  Venice,  .£gina  owed  its  importance  entirely  to  its 
naval  superiority ;  and  probably  owed  the  origin  of  its  greatness  to  its 
security  and  ceninl  position  as  an  emporium  or  mart  As  early  as 
B.a  663,  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  before  any  town  of  Europeaa  Greece 
had  acquired  great  commercial  wealth,  we  find  that  .ASgina  had  a 
frkctoxy  established  in  Lower  Egypt  for  its  merdiants.  In  that  cen- 
tury, according  to  the  testimony  of  Aristotle,  this  little  spot  contained 
470,000  slaves.  This  number  is  certainly  extravagant  ;.but  we  mi^ 
consider  it  as  indicaUng  a  very  large  population.  .^Igina  was  then  one 
of  the  great  centres  of  the  Mediterranean  commerce^  and  in  all 
probability  a  considerable  slave  market 

When  Xeixes  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Dardanelles  in  tbe  year 
B.a  480,  with  his  enormous  army,  previous  to  crossing  over  into 
Europe^  he  saw,  says  Herodotus,  the  com-fleet  sailing  by,  canying  the 
harvests  of  the  fertile  regions  on  the  Biack  Sea  to  the  Peloponnesus  and 
iSgina.  iBgina  had  very  early  a  silver  coinage,  and  many  of  its  coins 
still  exist  The  most  common  type  or  figure  on  one  side  is  the  sea- 
tortoiscb  Strabo,  on  the  authorily  of  Ephorus,  states  that  PheidoDy 
king  of  Argos,  who  also  possessed  .ASgina,  made  a  mint  for  silver  in 
that  island  about  B.O.  748 ;  and  it  was  a  tradition  among  the  Greeks 
that,  as  early  as  that  period,  uEgina  was  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
commerce.  About  605  b.c.  the  JSginetans  held  the  empire  of  the  sea» 
and  in  the  war  of  Thebes  against  Athens  at  this  date  they  sided  with 
the  former,  and  ravaged  with  their  fleet  the  whole  coast  of  Attica. 
There  was  always  a  feud  between  Athens  and  JSgina,  originating  in 
their  institutions,  those  of  JSgina  being  aristocratic,  and  those  of 
Athens  democratic;  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  B.a  480,  the  people 
of  MfdoA  took  a  brilliant  part  in  the  great  sea-fight  of  fialamiB.  They 
sent  tldrty  ships,  besides  those  which  guarded  their  own  island,  and 
were  allowed  to  have  acquitted  themselves  better  than  any  of  the  other 
Gre^s ;  this>circumstance  tended  to  wipe  off  the  imputation  of  pre- 
vious treachery  to  the  common  cause,  of  which  they  were  apparently 
not  altogether  guiltless.  This  event  may  be  fixed  as  the  latest  period 
of  their  great  pfoq)erity,  which  had  probably  lasted  for  more  tiian  a 
centuiy ;  and  we  must  therefore  assign  the  building  of  the  great  temple 
of  Jupiter  Panhell^nius  to  some  period  in  the  6th  century  before  our 
ent  -We  may  indeed  almost  with  certainty  fix  it  befoio  B.a  668, 
when  the  .£ginetans  built  a  temple  to  their  great  national  god,  Jupiter, 
in  Egypt ;  which  they  would  scarcely  have  done  before  they  had 
erected  one  at  home.  After  the  Persian  wars,  the  old  jealousies  of 
Athens  and  .£gina  again  broke  out;  in  460  b.c.  the  Athenians 
defeated  the  ^ginetans  in  a-great  naval  battle,  and  laid  siege  to  their 
chief  town,  which.after  a  brave  defence  surrendered  in  466.  Finatty, 
on  the  breaking  .out  of  the  Peloponneeian  war  b.o.  431,  Athens  took 
possession  of  the  island,  and  expelled  the  w^ginetans.  A  reoconant  of 
them  was  restored  by  Lysander  at  the  dose  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
B.0. 404 ;  but  iBgina  never  afterwards  recovered  its  importance. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhell^niua,  before  referred  to,  or  the 
Panhell^nium  of  J£gina,  as  it  is  often  called,  was  of  the  Greek  Doric 
style  or  order,  and  of  the  arrangement  which  is  technically  termed 
hexastyle^  peripteral,  and  hypeethral ;  that  is,  it  had  a  portico  of  six 
columns  at  each  end,  and  ranges  of  twelve  columns  along  each  side^ 
the  columns  on  tiie  angles  being  counted  botib,  in  flank  and  in  firont : 
internally  it  was  divided  into  what  may  be  termed  nave  and  aisles,  by 
two  ranges  of  columns,  the  space  between  which  was  uncovered.  The 
cell  or  body  of  the  temple  was  a  regular  parallelogram,  inclosed  by 
four  walls :  access  was  given  to  the  interior  by  doors  in  the  eroa^ 
walls,  from  inner  porticoes  formed  by  the  longitudinal  extension  of 
the  flank  wall%  the  projecting  shoulders  of  wluch  are  termed  aaftse^ 
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and  between  wlikh  two  colunms  stand,  thus  forming  what  are  distin- 
guiahed  as  the  pronilos  and  opisthiSdomus.  The  colunms  of  the 
peristyle  on  the  sides  stand  nearly  as  £ar  from  the  walls  as  they  do 
from  each  other;  and  on  the  fronts,  the  space  intervening  between 
the  outer  columns  of  the  pdrticus  and  postlcum  (to  use  the  Koman 
technical  terms  by  which  the  frvnt  and  rear-firont  porticoes  are 
respectiYely  distinguished)^  and  the  inner  ones  and  their  ante,  of  the 
pronios  and  opisthcSdomus  respectiYely,  is  somewhat  more  than  a 
single  interoolumniation.  Thus,  a  kind  of  gallery  was  formed  on  the 
floor  of  the  peristyle  around  the  body;  of  the  temple,  and  this  was 
raised  by  three  deep  steps  fr-om  a  nearly  level  platform  called  a 
peribolus,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  temple  stood ;  this  was  partly 
hewn  out  of  the  native  rock,  and  partly  constructed,  and  a  low  waU 
or  parapet  girded  it  on  all  sides.  The  temple  fronted  east  and  west, 
the  east  being  the  entranoe  frx)nt,  before  which  the  peribolus  extended 
itself  more  than  100  feet,  while  on  the  west  it  was  not  more  than  50 
feet  wide.  The  extreme. length  of  the  temple  in  front,  measured  on 
the  face  of  the  lowest  step  of  the  regular  stylobate,  is  49  feet  10'2 
inchefiy  and  in  flank  100  feet  7'7  inches ;  and  on  the  floor  of  the  peri- 
style, that  is,  at  the  edge  of  the  upper  step  on  which  the  columns  rest^ 
the  conesponding  dimensions  are,  45  feet  2*2  inches,  and  96  feet  The 
columns  of  the  peristyle  are  a  very  small  fraction  less  than  8  feet  2*9 
inches  in  diameter,  and,  including  their  ciq>ital,  they  are  17  feet  9*4 


Front  EleTation  of  the  Temple  of  A^^gina,  as  restored. 

inches  in  height ;  the  entablature,  without  the  crowning  moulding  of 
the  pediments,  is  rather  more  than  two  diameters  of  a  column  in  height, 
and  the  stylobate  is  8  feet  7'7  inches  high,  or  an  eighth  more  than  one 
diameter.  The  height  of  the  tympana  of  the  pediments  to  the  sofiSt 
of  the  oorona  was,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  determmed,  one  diameter  and 
four-fifths,  and  that  of  the  pediments  to  their  dpices,  two  diameters 
and  two-sixths ;  making  the  whole  height,  from  the  floor  of  the  peri- 
bolus to  the  summit  of  the  pediments,  35  feet  8  inches,  above  which 


Boiu  of  the  Temple  of  ^giiuu 

the  aocot^um  rose  nearly  one  diameter,  or  about  three  feet  more. 
Both  the  -tympana  were  highly  enriched  with  sculptures. 

The  columns  of  the  Pa^eU^nium  are  nearly  five  diameters  and  a 
half  in  h^ht,  and  they  diminish,  with  an  imperceptible  ^itasis,  in 
the  length  of  the  shaft,  considerably  more  than  one  fourth — ^from  8 
feet  2*9  inches  to  2  feet  4*6  inches.  In  the  peristyle,  and  in  the 
]m>ntfo0  and  opisthddomus,  the  columns  have  twenty  flutes^  while 
thoee  of  the  inner  hypeethral  ranges  have  only  sixteen. 

The  architecture  of  the  PanheUi^um  indicates  an  earlier  date  than 
^fff.  of  the  AUienian  temples  of  the  age  of  Pericles;  but  it  would 
hndly  Uad  ns  so  far  baok  as  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century  before 
ChxJst»ihough  it  13  not  all  inconsistent  with  that  period.  Some  writers 


have  refbrred  tl^e  execution  of  the  seulptuies  which  belonged  to  the 
Panhelldnium  to  the  latter  part  of  the  samp  century ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  reasoning  by  which  they  come  to  that  conclusion  which 
will  not  admit  of  these  sculptures  being  referred  to  a  remoter  period. 

The  subjoined  sketch  represents  the  temple  in  its  present  state.  It 
is  taken  on  the  west  frt>nt,  looking  eastward  and  northward ;  the  walls 
are  thrown  down,  though  their  site  is  not  obliterated.  The  two 
columns  in  the  foreground  are  all  that  remain  of  the  west  portico,  and 
the  two  couples  which  appear  within  the  external  peristyle  are  those 
of  the  opisthddomus  and  pronios.  The  Saronic  Gulf  and  the  moun* 
tains  of  Attica  are  seen  from  the  site  of  the  temple. 

This  sketch,  with  the  foregoing  elevation,  was  furnished  by  Mr.  W. 
Jenkins,  jun.,  architect,  who  made  the  original  drawings  and  actual 
measurements  of  the  remains  on  the  spot,  in  October,  1820. 

^GIUM.      [AOHJBA.] 

uEGYPT.   JTEoTPT.l 

JELIA  CArlTOLI  KA,  a  name  given  to  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  who,  finding  tiie  Jews  very  restless  and  unruly 
subjects,  treated  them  as  revolted  people,  and  took  possession  of  the 
capital,  Jerusalem,  from  which  the  Jews  were  excluded  under  pain  of 
death.  Some  Boman  oolonists  were  sent  to  Jerusalem,  which  received 
the  name  of  JBlia  Capitolina ;  uElia,  from  ^lius,  one  of  the  names  of 
Hadrian;  and  Capitolina,  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus^ 
which  was  built  on  or  near  the  Holy  Mount. 

The  founding  of  a  new  town,  and  the  desecration  of  the  holy  places, 
led  probably  to  the  wars  in  which  Barohochebas  headed  the  Jews,  and 
which  were  as  destructive  to  the  nation  as  their  former  resistance  to 
Titua  The  name  of  iElia  Capitolina  continued  in  oonmion  use  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  till  the  time  of  the  Christian  emperors. 
(Mannert,  *  Syrien,'  p.  216 ;  Schlosser,  *  Universal  History,'  voL  iil 
part  1.)  Sev«»l  coins  of  Hadrian  still  exist,  which  refer  to  the  colony 
established  by  the  emperor.  They  bear  on  one  side  the  head  of 
Hadrian,  and  on  the  other  a  Jupiter  seated  between  two  figures,  or  an 
eagle  perdied  upon  a  thunder-bolt,  with  an  inscription, '  Col.  Ael. 
Cap.'    (Vaillant's  iVMnumoto.) 

.dSO'LIANS^  the  name  of  one  of  those  various  peoples  whom  we  are 
aceostomed  to  class  under  the  general  appellation  of  Greeks.  We 
trace  the  name  of  .^olians  to  Theasaly,  their  primitive  abode,  as  far  as 
we  know,  where  they  appear  to  have  been  closely  related  to  the 
Phthiotio  Achteans  of  the  same  country.  The  Achiei  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus (the  Achsei  of  Homer)  were  also  kinsmen,  and  in  fact  part  of 
the  .£olians ;  and  the  great  emigration,  commonly  called  the  iEolian, 
was  an  emigration  of  Achsean  people.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
emigration  from  the  Peloponnesus  commenced  before  the  Dorian 
invasion,  or  return  of  the  Heraclids^  as  it  is  often  eaUed,  which  caused 
so  great  a  revolution  in  the  Peninsula ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
this  event,  which  took  place  80  years  after  the  war  of  Troy,  or  B.0. 1104, 
contributed  still  further  to  the  Achsan  or  .£olian  emigration  under 
Penthilus,  the  son  of  Orestes,  and  others  of  Agamemnon's  descendants. 
Strabo  says  that  the  .£olian  settlements  in  Asia  were  four  generations 
prior  to  tnose  called  the  Ionian.  The  JSolian  colonies  on  the  Asiatic 
mainland  were  widely  spread,  extending  at  least  from  Oyzious  along 
the  shores  of  the  HeUespont  and  the  .figean  to  the  river  Caieus,  and 
even  the  Hermus.  Many  positions  in  the  interior  were  also  occupied 
by  them,  as  well  as  the  ine  island  of  Lesbos,  with  Tenedos,  and  others 
of  smaller  importance.  Homer  mentions  all  these  parts  as  possessed 
by  a  diflTerent  people ;  which  would  be  a  proo(  if  any  were  wairting, 
that  the  race  of  new  settlers  came  after  his  time.  There  were  twelve 
cities  or  states  included  in  the  older  settlements  in  that  tract  of  Asia 
Minor  on  the  .^ean,  whkAx  was  known  in  Greek  geography  by  the 
name  of  JSolis,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  subsequent  larger  division  of 
Mysia.  Smyrna,  one  of  them,^  which  eariy  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the 
lonians,  the  neighbours  of  the  JSohans,  still  exists  nearly  on  the  old 
spot,  vrith  exactly  the  same  name^  thus  adding  one  to  the  many 
instances  of  the  durable  impression  made  by  Greek  ocdonists  wherever 
they  settled. 

But  besides  these  twelve  states,  most  of  whieh  were  near  the  coast^ 
there  were  many  .^olian  towns  founded  by  the  new  comers  along  the 
Hellespont^  the  range  of  the  Ida  mountains,  and  on  the  coast  of  Tlmu^e. 

The  name  iBolic  is  often  applied  to  a  branch  or  dialect  of  the  Greek 
language ;  but  we  do  not  possess  any  entire  work  written  in  it.  li 
approached  nearest  to  the  Doric  duilect,  as  it  was  spoken  in  most 
parts  of  the  Peloponnesus  after  the  great  Dorian  invasion  already 
mentioned. 

^STU AET,  a  geogn^hical  term  which  signifies  a  wide  opening  ttt 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  in  whidi  the  tide  rises  and  falls.  Thus,  the 
outlet  of  the  Mersey  at  Liverpool,  that  of  the  Humber  at  Hull,  and 
the  Solway  Frith,  may  be  called  lestuaries.  The  word  i»  derived  from 
the  Latin  vettw,  'a  violent  motion  of  sesrwater.' 

ETHIOPIA.    [See  Ethiopia.] 

MTNAf  a  celebrated  volcano,  the  laigest  in  Europe,  is  situated  in 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  near  the  searcoast^ 
between  the  rivers  Cantara  and  Simeto,  which  nearly  indose  it  on  the 
land  side.  It  was  called  by  the  Arabs,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
island,  J^fd-en-Nar,  or  'Mountain  of  Fire :'  the  modem  Sicilians  call 
it  Mongibello,  which  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Italian  MmUe  and 
the  Arabic  «7c&e2,  both  signifying  mountain.  The  divinon  of  Sioily  in 
which  JEitn*  is  ntuated  is  catted  YalDemoiM^  in  allusion  to  the  popufaup 
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notion  that  the  momitain-firM  iasue  from  the  rogion  of  demoiu. 
The  plain  of  Catania,  watered  hj  the  Simeto  (called  the  Qiarretta  in 
the  lost  league  of  its  conne  after  its  jonotion  with  the  Quma  Longa), 
forms  the  boundary  of  Yal  Demone  on  the  south. 

The  base  of  iBtna  covers  an  area  nearly  90  miles  in  circumference ; 
its  higheet  point  is  10,874  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Owing  to 
this  great  elevation,  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain  hav6  a  dimate 
almost  as  different  from  the  valleys  at  its  foot^  as  are  ^e  polar  from 
the  equatorial  regions ;  and  from  this  cause,  together  with  the  differ- 
ence in  the  nature  of  the  soil,  there  are  three  great  natural  divisions 
or  zones  in  the  mountain — the  fertile,  the  woody,  and  the  desert  The 
lowest  is  called  the  Parte  Piemontese,  merely  expressing  that  it  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain :  it  is  a  beautiful,  rich,  and  populous 
oountiy,  covered  with  luxuriant  fields  of  com,  vines,  and  fruit-trees. 
The  limit  cazmot  be  very  well  defined,  as  it  insensibly  blends  with 
the  nexty  the  Regione  Selvosa,  or  the  woody,  which  is  covered  by 
immense  forests  of  chestnuts,  oaks,  beeches,  and  pines,  forming  a  aone 
six  or  seven  miles  in  width,  the  superior  Ihnit  being  about  6800  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  third  and  highest  region,  called  the  Parte 
Sooperta,  the  bare  or  desert^  rises  neariy  4600  feet  higher.  About 
1100  feet  firom  the  summit  there  is  an  irregular  plain,  estimated  to  be 
9  miles  in  circumference,  and  from  this  plain  rises  tiie  steep  termi- 
oating  cone,  at  the  summit  of  which  is  the  great  crater  or  opening, 
continually  throwing  out  sulphureous  vapours.  The  dimensions  of 
the  crater  have  been  very  vanously  stated  by  different  travelers,  the 
circumference  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  miles,  and  the  depth  f^m 
600  to  800  feet ;  but  the  height  of  the  cone,  the  diameter  of  the  crater, 
and  its  depth,  are  liable  to  constant  ohange  from  the  eruptions. 
The  cone  has  more  than  onoe  fallen  in  and  been  reproduced :  in  the 
year  1444  it  was  820  feet  high,  and  fell  in  after  the  earthquake  of 
1587.  In  1698,  when  a  violent  earthquake  shook  the  whole  of  Sicily, 
and  killed  60,000  persons^  the  cone  lost  so  much  of  its  height  tiiat  it 
could  not  be  seen  from  several  places  in  Yal  Demone  where  it  was 
before  visible.  Although,  taken  as  a  whole,  ^tna  forms  a  cone 
which  is  in  general  of  a  veiy  symmetrical  form,  when  examined  in 
detail  it  is  found  to  be  studded  on  its  flanks,  and  particular^  in  the 
woody  region,  with  numerous  minor  cones;  small  when  compared 
with  the  great  mass,  but  of  a  magnitude  that  would  make  them  rank 
as  mountains,  if  detached.  One  of  the  largest,  called  Monte  Minardo, 
near  Bronte,  is  upwards  of  700  feet  in  height^  and  the  Monti  Rossi 
near  Kicolosi  are  460  feet  high,  and  have  a  base  of  two  miles  in  dr- 
cumferenoe,  although  ranked  among  the  cones  of  the  second  magni- 
tude. There  are  about  80  of  these  considerable  oones,  and  they  have 
all  been  produced  by  lateral  eruptions  of  lava  and  ashes.  By  subse- 
quent eruptions  a  cone  is  often  surrounded  by  a  lavapstream  or  by 
ashes,  and  thus  its  height  is  diminished :  a  repetition  of  the  process 
often  causes  its  entire  disappearance  under  the  accumulated  mass  of 
new  ejeotion&  The  eastern  side  of  the  mountain  is  broken  by  a  deep 
valley  of  colossal  dimensions,  called  the  Yal  di  Bove.  This  is  a  vast 
amphitheatre  four  or  five  miles  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  vertical 
precipices,  varying  from  1000  to  8000  feet  in  height,  and  which,  taken 
In  connexion  with  other  valleys  that  lead  into  it  and  each  other,  descends 
from  near  the  siuunit  to  the  confines  of  the  fertile  region,  and 
exhibits  a  great  part  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  mountain,  to  the 
depth  of  from  4000  to  6000  feet  In  these  sections  are  seen  layers  of 
tufo  interstratified  with  lava,  and  towards  the  summit,  these  layers 
are  broken  up  by  fresh  eruptions  of  lava  fi:om  below,  and  are  disturbed 
by  the  successive  intrusion  of  lateral  cones.  We  also  see  in  the  Yal  di 
Bove  the  beds  of  lava  traversed  in  all  directions  by  enonnous  dykes : 
they  project  from  i^e  precipices  towering  vertically  to  a  great  height, 
and  varying  from  two  to  twenty  feet  in  breadth. 

Geological  considerations  alme  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
earliest  eruptions  of  ^tna  must  have  long  preceded  the  lustori<»l  era. 
There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  altitude  of  the  mountain 
'  has  materially  varied  withm  the  last  2000  years.  Of  the  80  most 
conspicuous  lateral  cones,  not  one  of  the  largest  has  been  produced 
within  the  period  of  authentic  history. 

There  are  not  more  than  60  eruptions  recorded  in  history,  fit>m 
the  earliest  to  the  present  times.  Of  these,  10  happened  before 
the  Christian  era,  12  in  the  next  1600  years,  17  during  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  and  21  from  tluit  time  to  the  pre- 
sent. The  most  remarkable  would  alone  be  noticed,  and  it  is 
probable  that  many  occurred  in  the  second  period  of  which  we  have 
no  record ;  although  a  cessation  for  the  whole  period  of  1600  y6ars 
would  be  in  no  degree  at  variance  with  the  history  of  other  and 
neighbouring  volcanoes,  for  the  island  of  Isohia  enjoyed  an  interval 
of  repose  from  the  devastation  of  its  internal  fires  for  17  centuries. 
Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  2)  speaks  of  old  eruptions  of  ^tna,  said  to 
have  taken  place  long  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  have  occasioned 
the  emigration  of  the  Sicani,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
who  were  afterwards  replaced  by  the  Siculi  f^m  Italy.  Homer  does 
not  mention  ^tna.  An  eruption  is  recorded  to  have  occurred^  in  the 
time  of  Pythagoras,  who  is  believed  to  have  died  496  B.O.  Aiiother 
took  place  475  B.a,  and  it  is  to  this  eruption  that  JSschylus  and  Pindar 
most  probably  allude;  the  one  in  his  play  of  Ihxmietheus,  the 
other  in  a  fine  description  equally  accurate  and  poetical  in  his  first 
Pythian  ode. — ^It  was  a  poetical  fiction  or  a  popular  superstition  that 
WB  great  giant  I^hos  was  buried  beneath  Sicily,  and^  aooorrting  to 


Pindar,  th^  outrtretohed  monster  spread  as  far  as  the  rolcanie 
regions  aboikt  Cum»  and  Naples. 

An  eruption  is  mentioned  by  Thuoydides  425  B.a,  which  did  some 
damage  to  the  lands  of  Catena,  as  Catania  was  then  called ;  and  he 
adds,  that  this  was  the  third  eruption  of  lava  on  record  since  the 
Greeks  had  been  settled  in  Sicily.  Diodorus  Siculus  (xiv.)  men- 
tions an  eruption,  896  B.O.,  which  stopped  the  Carthaginian  army  in 
their  march  from  Messina  to  Syracuse,  and  obliged  them  to  go  round 
the  whole  base  oi  the  mountain  in  order  to  reach  Catania.  Ko  erup- 
tion is  on  record  from  this  time  till  140  B.O.,  when  the  volcanic  sgenoy 
assumed  extraordinaiy  activity,  and  with  the  next  20  jetm  there  were 
no  less  than  fo^r  violent  eruptions,  the  last  of  which  did  great  damaga 
to  ibid  temtory  and  the  city  of  Catania.  An  outburst  is  mentioned  as 
aooompanying  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey ;  and  another  in  B.a  44,  just  before  the  murder  of  the  former. 
Within  the  next  12  years  two  eruptions  are  noticed;  the  second  one^ 
which  was  attended  by  a  destructive  lava-flood,  took  place  just  before 
the  civil  war  between  Octavianus  and  Anthony.,  During  the  empire 
the  mountain  seems  to  have  been  comparatively  quiescent ;  only  two 
eruptions  are  recorded,  one  in  A.i>.  70,  the  other  A.D.  251,  and  neither 
is  described  as  formidable.  For  several  centuries  after  this'^tns 
remained  quite  haiteless;  but  the  smoke  that  oonstantiy  issued  from 
it  showed  that  the  causes  of  its  agitation  were  not  exhausted.  FVom 
this  enumeration  of  tiie  eruptions  that  occurred  in  ancient  times  it  is 
dear  that  tiie  volcanic  action  of  ^tna  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  of  a  veiy 
irregular  and  intermittent  character.  It  remains  to  notice  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  eruptions  of  modem  tames. 

In  1587,  after  vidioit  rains  and  great  devastations  occasioned  by  the 
flooding  of  the  river  Simeto,  Mbn&  was  rent  in  several  places,  and  from 
the  openings  there  poured  forth  deluges  of  liquid  lava.  They  directed 
their  course  towards  the  monastery  of  San  Nicolas  d' Arena,  destroyed 
the  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  proceeding  towards  Nioolosi  burnt 
two  villages  and  destroyed  most  of  the  inhabitants.  When  ih» 
conflagration  ceased,  the  summit  of  the  mountain  sunk  in  with  a 
terriflc  noise.  These  agitations  of  the  mountain  oontinued  throughout 
the  whole  year.  The  smoke,  noise,  and  shocks  of  earthquakes  affected 
the  whole  island.  In  1669  an  earthquake  had  levelled  to  the  ground 
all  the  houses  in  Nicoloai,  a  town  situated  near  the  lower  maigin  of 
the  woody  region,  about  20  miles  from  the  summit  of  JEtna^  and  10 
from  the  sea  at  Catania.  Two  gulfs  then  opened  near  that  town,  from 
whence  sand  and  scorin  were  thrown  up  to  such  an  amount^  that^  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  a  double  cone,  called  Monti  Roaai, 
450  feet  high,  and  two  miles  in  circumference,  was  formed.  In  the 
plain  of  San  Lio,  a  fissure  6  feet  broad  opened  with  a  loud  crash,  and 
ran  in  a  somewhat  tortuous  course  to  wiuiin  a  mile  of  the  summit  of 
JEtDA,  traversing  a  length  of  12  nulei^  and  emitting  a  most  vivid  light. 
Five  other  parallel  fissures  of  considerable  length  opened  one  after  the 
other,  and  sent  forth  smoke  and  bellowing  sounds,  which  were  heard 
at  a  diBtance  of  40  miles.  The  light  emitted  from  the  great  rent  of 
San  Lio  appears  to  indicate  that  it  was  filled  to  a  certain  elevation 
with  incandescent  lava,  probably  to  the  height  of  an  orifice  not  far 
distant  from  Monti  Rossi,  which  at  that  time  opened  and  poured 
out  a  lava-currentk  T)ds  stream,  after  overfiowing  14  tovms  and 
villages,  some  with  a  population  of  between  8000  and  4000  inhabitants, 
at  last  reached  the  walls  of  Catania,  which  had  been  purposely  raised 
to  protect  the  city ;  but  the  burning  flood  accumulated  tm  it  rose  to 
the  top  of  the  rampart,  which  was  60  feet  in  height,  and  then  fell  in 
a  fiery  cascade  and  overwhelmed  a  part  of  the  city.  The  wall, 
however,  was  not  thrown  down,  and  the  solid  lava  may  still  be  seen 
curling  over  the  top  of  the  rampart  like  a  cascade  in  the  act  of  falling. 
This  great  current  had  performed  a  course  of  15  miles  before  it  entered 
the  sea,  where  it  was  still  600  yards  broad  and  40  feet  deep. 

The  eruption  of  1792  is  thus  described  by  Fecrara  :-^"  On  the  fixvt 
days  of  March  the  mountain  emitted  thick  clouds  of  smoke,  and  at 
night  fiames  were  seen  to  rise  to  a  considerable  height.  On  the  8th  it 
shook  violentiy,  and  for  several  days  awfrd  roarings  were  heard,  which 
appeared  to  proceed  from  the  innermost  cavities  of  ^tna.  During 
April  the  mountain  was  tolerably  quiet,  except  that  smoke  and  flames 
were  occasionally  seen  iBsuing  from  its  summit.  In  the  beginning  of 
May  immense  masses  of  sm^e  rose  in  perpendicular  columns,  and  on 
the  11th  lava  was  seen  to  flow  from  the  great  crater.  Meantime  shocks 
of  an  earthquake  were  felt  at  Messina;  and  on  the  morning  of  thtf«  12th 
the  internal  roaring  was  repeated,  the  black  smoke  rose  in  the  air  in 
the  shape  of  a  gigantic  tree,  spreading  its  top  to  an  immense  extent 
around,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  dense  maaaes  of  black  smoke  were 
seen  numerous  globes  of  white  smoke  as  fleecy  as  cotton.  Towards 
eleven  o'clock  a.il  of  that  day,  an  explosion,  like  the  dischaige  of 
heavy  artilleiy,  was  heard  and  felt  all  around  the  base  of  j£taa,  fol- 
lowed by  a  hollow,  rumbling  noise,  and  the  black  smoke  arose  with 
fresh  violence.  In  the  evening  the  lava  flowed^  down  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  in  several  streams— one  westward*  towards-  Ademo,  and 
another  to  the  south-east  into  the  valley  of  Trifoglietto,  and  stopped 
at  Zocoolaro,  10  miles  from  the  crater.  On  the  18th  the  mountain 
became  more  quiet,  and  remained  so  tall  the  28rd,  only  sending  forth 
a  shower  of  asnes  and  hot  sand,  which  fell  all  around  its  sides.  On 
the  28rd  the  black  smoke  re-apprared ;  and  the  next  day  a  new  mouth 
opened  itself  in  the  plfdn  Del  Lago,  about  8  miles  south-east  of  the 
greatonKter;  and  from  it^  for  several  days^Uocks  of  old  lava  and  scoria 
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irere  thrown  to  a  great  height^  as  well  as  maeaet  of  day,  moist  and 
Mrfi.  On.  tiie  26th  another  mouth  opened  in  the  same  direction,  and 
vomited  a  stream  of  lava  which  fell  into  the  TaUey  of  Tzifoglietto,  and 
soon  after  all  the  old  lava  oli£EB  above  tumbled  down,  and  nearly  filled 
the  vaUey.  On  the  1st  of  June  a  large  mouth  opened  itself  half-way 
up  the  southern  side  of  the  done  of  the  mountain,  on  the  heights  called 
Del  Solfizio,  fadng  Catania,  and  from  it  a  huge  torrent  of  lava  iasued 
forth,  ran  down  the  immediate  slope  beneath,  then,  turning  eastward, 
rashed  against  the  base  of  Mount  Ardmisa,  one  of  the  numerous  oomoai 
MQs  which  rise  roupd  JBtna.  The  stream  was  then  forced  round  into 
a  valley  400  feet  deep  which  had  been  formed  by  the  waters,  and  which 
doped  down  to  the  eastward  into  the  cultivated  plain  and  the  vine- 
varda.  The  lava  aoon  filled  up  the  valley,  where  it  began  to  harden ; 
but  tibie  liquid  stream  from  the  heights  still  pouring  in  pressed  against 
it^  so  that  now  and  then  an  enormous  mass  of  half-hardened  lava  would 
detach  itself,  and,  having  slidden  some  distanoe  down  the  declivity, 
would  break'up  with  a  tremendous  crash  into  a  thousand  fragmenta, 
and  cover  a  fresh  extent  of  ground.  The  laya^tream  covered,  in  this 
nuymer,  the  vineyards  of  Zaffarana,  and  approached  the  village  of  that 
mune,  whan  it  finionately  stopped  dose,  to  the  houses  from  whence 
the  inhabitants  were  all  ready  to  fly."  The  sight  is  described  by  Ferrara 
as  extremely  awfdl  and  grand,  especially  by  night  The  eruption  con- 
tmued  for  a  whole  year,  tiU  May,  1793.  The  stream  of  lava,  in  its  fluid 
state;,  waa  often  SO  feet  high.  The  lava  that  flowed  first  cooled,  and 
became  condensed  at  a  cemn  distance,  and  thus  formed  adyke  against 
the  corrent  of  fresh  lava  which  swelled  up  and  overflowed  its  own 
bed,  increadng  in  height  at  every  fresh  ovetriflowing. 

Thus,  in  many  places,  strata  of  lava  have  been  formed  more  than  800 
feet  hi^  The  stream  of  lava  sweeps  the  ground  on  which  it  flows, 
carrying,  along  with  it  the  earth,  stones,  trees,  and  other  substances 
i^ch  it  -finds  in  its  passage.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth 
the  lava  becomes  covered  with  a  crost  of  scoria,  which  increases  in 
thickness  progresdvdy,  the  lower  part  of  the  stream  continuing  to  flow 
undemeatii  Uke  a  liquid  paste.  The  scoria)  sometimes  form  bridges 
over  the  fiery  stream  sufiSdently  strong  to  bear  a  person. 

In  1819  three  large  mouths  or  caverns  opened  very  near  those  foimed 
in  an  eruption  eight  years  before^  from  which  flames,  red-hot  cindera, 
and  Band  vrere  thtown  up,  with  loud  explodons.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards another  mouth  opened  below,  from  which  flames  andasmoke 
issued ;  and,  finally,  a  fifth,  lower  still,  from  whence  a  current  of  lava 
flowed,  which  spread  itself  with  great  vdodty  over  the  Val  di  Bove. 
The  three  original  mouths  at  len^  united  into  one  laige  crater,  and 
sent  forth  lava,  as  did  the  inferior  apertures,  so  that  an  enormous 
toirent  poured  down  the  great  valley.  When  it  arrived  at  a  vast  and 
dmost  perpendicular  predpice,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Calauna, 
it  poured  crwer  in  a  cascade,  and,  being  hardened  in  its  deeoent,  made 
a  tremendous  crash  as  it  was  dashed  against  the  bottom.  So  immense 
was  the  ooli3mm  of  dust  raised  by  the  abradon  of  the  tufaoeous  hill  over 
which  the  hardened  mass  descended,  that  the  Catanians  were  in  great 
alann,  supposing  a  new  eruption  to  have  burst  forth  in  the  woody 
region  exceeding  in  violence  that  near  the  summit  of  iEitna. 

The  following  account  of  the  eruption  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
1882,  is  by  Professor  Qemmdlaro,  of  Catania,  whose  letter  is  dated 
the  10th  of  November  :--'<  On  the  8lBt  of  October,  at  half-past  two 
in  tibe  afternoon,  several  tremblings  of  the  earth,  accompanied  With 
fBatfiil  subterranean  noises  in  the  woody  region  of  JStna,  announced 
an  eruption  ;  but  as  the  mountain  was  envdoped  in  douds,  the  place 
oonld  not  be  exactly  ascertained.  In  the  middle  of  the  nighty  how- 
ever, it  apjMared  very  evident  that  the  volcano  had  broken  out  in  two 
places,  one  of  which  was  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  cone  towards  the 
B.W.,  at  a  height  of  9800  feet  From  several  small  orifices  of  the 
crater,  ashes,  sand,  and  cinders  were  thrown  out ;  and  one  of  them 
pou!ed  forth  an  incondderable  stream  of  lava,  in  ike  direction  of  the 
Case  Qenundlaro ;  but  the  old  lava^tream  of  1787  served  as  a  dyke, 
and  caused  it  to  change  its  direction.  The  lava  now  flowed  into  tilie 
valley  of  Trifoglietto,  towards  the  cone  San  Simone  (eruption  of  1811), 
the  distance  it  had  travelled  from  its  source  being  about  2  miles. 
But  these  appearances  were  of  minor  importance,  in  comparison  wifli 
an  eruption  which  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte  Lepre, 
north-west  of  the  crater,  8  miles  distant  from  Bronte,  and  at  an 
devation  of  6200  feet  in  the  upper  part  of  the  woody  region,  near  where 
it  ends.  Here  four  mouths  of  fire  were  opened,  out  of  whidi,  not  only 
ashes,  sand,  and  dnden  were  projected  to  a  vast  height,  but  also 
enonnous  red-hot  masses :  the  earth  shook  during  these  catastrophes 
without  oeaaing,  and  the  subterranean  noises  were  fearful.  The 
explodons  from  the  highest  of  the  o]pemngs  were  very  powerful,  and 
continued  without  intermisdon.  A  pillar  of  fiame  rose  to  the  height 
of  120  feet»  which,  falling  at  some  distance,  formed  sn  arch  of  fire ; 
and,  what  was  particularly  remarkable,  there  was  a  dark  blue  stripe 
which  rose  upwards  to  a  great  heighl^  and  was  a  constant  accompani- 
ment of  the  eruption  for  several  days.  The  four  other  months  were 
not  less  actire :  a  stream  of  lava  bunt  forth  from  the  lowest  of  them, 
whidi  now  threatens  to  be  fearfiilly  destructive :  in  ^re  days  it 
extended  to  the  distance  of  4  miles ;  it  threatened  first  the  woods 
of  Maretto,  but  turned  afterwards  to  those  of  Brontei  In  the  course 
of  its  rapid  descent  the  lava  soon  began  to  spread  itself  over  cultivated 
fields,  and  did  ooDsiderable  damage :  it  is  at  tins  time  only  Smiles 
'  fkom  Bronte^  a  town  of  18,000  Inhabitaats,  irl^ak  it  thraatens 


with  destruction.,  The  terrified  inhabitants  see  the  most  dreadful  fioite 
awaiting  them ;  part  have  fled  in  the  greatest  despair,  others  have  been 
endeavouring,  like  the  people  of  Catania  at  the  time  of  the  terrible  explc- 
don  of  1669,  to  make  the  lavaHBtream  take  another  direction,  but  it  is 
imposdble  to  approach  it  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  At  the  moment 
1  am  dosing  tins  letter,  I  am  told  that  the  lava  is  within  2  miles  of 
Bronte,  and  that  to-morrow  night  the  fate  of  the  imhappy  town  will 
be  dedded;  for  the  stream  has  readied  a  point  from  which  it  must 
either  flew  into  a  dde  valley,  or  inevitably  overflow  Bronte.  On  the 
11th  of  this  month,  the  five  mouths  united  into  one,  the  violence  of 
the  eruption  increased,  and  the  quantity  of  ashes  and  cdndeis  thrown 
out  was  enormous ;  the  finest  ashes  have  been  canned  as  far  as  this 
place.  The  lava  is  augitic,  and  contains  very  few  crystals ;  the  cinders 
are  light,  spongy,  and  half-vitiified."  ''On  the  16th  the  dann  of 
^e  inhabitants  began  to  dhninish.  Nothing  could  be  more  torifio 
than  i^e  first  appearance.  A  stream  of  lava,  dividing  itself  into  two 
brandies,  18  miles  long,  induding  all  its  windings,  a  mile  broad,  and 
80  feet  high,  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  defenodess  land.  There 
was  dso  a  great  alarm  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  bed  of  the  Simeto,  and 
cause  a  frightful  inundation  of  the  neighbouring  country.  The  greater 
part  of  tiie  lava  has  poured  into  a  laige  gulf  previously  opened,  and 
ib»  earthquakes  have  ceased.  A  new  cone  has  been  thrown  up,  similar 
to  those  around  the  flanks  of  iBtna,  which  attest  its  former  eruptions. 
The  town  of  Bronte  hi^  been  saved,  no  lives  have  been  lost,  and  alto- 
gether the  damage  done  is  less  than  was  at  first  apprdiended." 

In  the  autumn  of  1852  ^tna  was  in  a  state  of  violent  eruption  for 
several  weeks. 

For  more  than  half  the  year  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  is 
covered  wiUi  snow ;  and  it  forms  the  great  store  from  whence  Sicily 
and  Mdta  are  supplied  in  summer  with  that  neoessary  of  life  in  a  hot 
climate,  yielding  a  condderable  revenue  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
and  constituting  a  great  artide  of  commerce.  A  great  mass  of  ice 
preserved  under  layers  of  lava  was  discovered  in  1828.  It  is  related 
by  Mr.  LyeU  that  when  the  great  heat  had  mdted  the  stores  of  snow 
and  ice  Idd  up  for  that  year,  "the  magistrates  of  Catania  implied  to 
Signer  M.  Gemmdlaro,  in  the  hope  that  his  locd  knowledge  of  iBtna 
ni^ht  enable  hhn  to  point  out'  some  crevice  or  natural  grotto  on  the 
mountain  where  drif^  snow  was  still  preserved.  Noriwere  they 
disappointed ;  for  he  had  long  suspected  that  a  mass  of  perennial  ice 
at  the  foot  of  tiie  highest  cone  was  part  of  a  large  and  continuous 
glader  covered  by  a  lava-current  Having  procured  a  large  body  of 
workmen,  he  quarried  into  this  ice,- and  proved  the  superpodtion 
of  the  lava  for  several  hundred  yiuda,  so  as  completely  to^satisfy 
lumsdf  that  nothing  but  the  subsequent  flowing  of  the  lava  over 
the  ice  could  account  for  the  position  of  the  glador." 

Beddes  the  three  natural  divisions  of  the  mountain  before  noticed, 
^tna  is  dividble  into  seven  botanicd  regions,  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  their  temperature  and  by  the  plants  which  are  characteristic 
of  each. 

The  firsts  or  what  may  be  termed  the  sub-tropicd  region,  does  not* 
rise  more  than  100  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea.  Here  grow  the 
palm-tree,  the  banana^  the  Indian  fig,  or  prickly-pear,  and  the  sugar- 
cane ;  and  there  maybe  seen  in  open  gardenjrtree<iacali8e,  and  euphorbias, 
togetiier  with  varieties  of  mimosa  and  acada,  which,  in  the  northern 
puts  of  Europe,  are  nursed  in  hot-houses  and  conservatories.  The 
second,  or  hilly  region,  extends  to  the  height  of  about  2000  feet,  Yrhen 
the  culture  of  the  vine  ceases.  Here  are  found  many  plants  of  the 
south  of  France^  Spain,  and  Italy ;  cotton  and  maiee ;  this  orange,  the 
lemon,  and  the  shaddock.  From  the  great  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 
mosses  and  lichens  are  eztremdy  rare^  and  fungi  are  met  with  only  in 
winter.  The  third,  or  woody  wme,  lies  between  the  devations  of 
2000  and  4000  fiset;  it  is  the  region  of  the  cork-tree  and  other  kinds 
of  oak,  the  maple,  and,  especially  on  the  eastern  side,  of  luxuriant 
dieetnut-trees,  often  of  extraordinary  sise.  The  fourtii  region,  which 
lies  between  the  devations  of  4000  and  6000  feet^  is  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  the  beech,  Sootdi  fir,  birdi,  and,  amon^  small  plant^ 
dover,  sandwort^  mouse-eared  duckweed,  docl^  and  plantain.  The 
fifth,  or  sub-alpine  region,  lies  between  the  elevations  of  6000  and 
7600  feet^  and  produces  the  barberry,  soap-wort,  toad-flax,  and  juniper. 
1^  sixth  region  lies  between  the  devations  of  7500  and  9000  feet. 
Almost  all  the  plants  of  the  fiftti  region  are  also  found  in  this ;  but 
soap-wort^  sorxd,  and  the  fleshy  and  jagged  groundsd  arecharaoteristio 
of  it.  The  seventh  region  is  very  narrow,  its  upper  limit  not  rising 
above  9200  feet,  and  it  only  produces  a  few  lichens.  Beyond  that 
elevation  utter  steriUty  prevtuls. 

We  cannot  allude,  even  thus  briefly,  to  the  vegetable  productions  of 
iBtna,  without  noticing  the  gigantic  diestnut-tree,  one  of  the  most 
cdebrated  wonders  of  the  island ;  it  occurs  in  the  third  region,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Castagno  de'  Cento  Cavalli,  because  it  ia 
said  to  be  capable  of  shdtering  a  hundred  horses  under  its  boughs. 
It  appears  to  consist  of  five  large  and  two  smaller  trees,  which,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  barks  and  boughs  being  aU  outdde,  are  con- 
ddered  to  have  been  one  trunk  origindly.  The  largest  trunk  is  88 
feet  in  drcuxnference^  and  the  circuit  of  the- whole  five,  measured 
just  above  the  ground,  is  168  feet  It  still  bears  ridi  foliage^  and 
much  small  fruit,  though  the  heart  of  the  trunk  is  decayed,  and  a  public 
road  leads  through  it  wide  enough  for  two  ooadies  to  drive  sbreast. 
In  the  middle  parity  i^  but  10  builb  for  tlM  accommodation  of  those. 
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who  oolleot  and  preserre  the  ohestnati.  This  is  said  hj  the  nativeB  to 
be  "^9  oldeet  of  trew."  From  the  state  of  deoay,  it  is  imposHible  to 
have  reooune  to  the  usual  mode  of  estimatiiig  Ihe  age  of  trees  by 
oounting  the  conoentric  rings  of  annual  growth,  and  therefore  no  exact 
mimber  of  years  can  bo  assigned  to  the  age  of  this  indmduaL  That 
it  may  be  some  thousand  years  old  is  by  no  means  improbable. 

In  connexion  with  JBtna  must  be  mentioned  the  FaraUoni,  a  group 
of  rocky  islands  lying  off  the  coast  The  largest  of  them  is  200 
yards  firom  the  shore,  SOO  yards  in  circumference,  -and  200  feet  high ; 
It  is  formed  of  strata  of  marl  resting  on  a  mass  of  laya  in  r^g^ular 
basaltic  columns.  Anciently  they  were  called  Cyclopean  Islands 
from  their  fabled  origin,  Polyphemus  hsTing  hurled  the  maaaes  that 
form  them  against  Ulysses  and  his  crew. 

The  ascent  of  iBtna  is  a  work  of  great-  fatigue,  especially  in  the 
upper  or  desert  region,  both  on  account  of  the  heat  and  of  the  feet 
■inlring  at  eveiy  step  in  the  loose  ashes.  "Bat,  under  fsTourable 
fliroumstances  of  weather,  the  labour  is  amply  rewarded  by  the 
magnificence  of  the  yast  prospect,  varied  as  it  is  by  the  view  of  Sicily 
itself,  spread  out^like  a  map,  by  the  islands  with  which  the  surrounding 
sea  is  studded,  Stromboli  pouring  forth  rolumes  of  smoke,  and  by  the 
durtant  diores  of  Italy.  If  to  this  we  add  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery 
of  Ihe  mountain  itself,  so  divendfied  and  mijestic  in  all  its  features,  the 
splendour  of  the  heayens  at  night,  and  of  the  rising  of  the  morning 
sun,  the  whole  presents  a  combination  perhaps  not  to  be  found  on  any 
oih.ee  spot  of  the  earth. 

(Ferrara,  DeBcrinone  deff  Ftna,  Palermo,  1818 ;  Qemmellaro,  Quadro 
Jitorico  d^  Etna,  1824;  Daubeney,  On  VoUanot,  1826;  Scrope,  On 
VolceM09  ;  and  PrineipUi  of  CMogy,  by  Charles  Lyell,  1882-8 ;  Presl, 
FUyra  Sieida,  Prague,  1826.) 

iBTOLIA,  a  province  of  ancient  Gkeece,  consisted  of  two  chief 
divisions,  one  on  the  coast,  extending  between  the  Achelous  and  the 
Evenus,  and  inland  as  far  as  Thermum ;  the  other,  called  Epiktetoe, 
or  the  acquired,  comprising  the  northern  and  momitainous  part  of  the 
province,  and  also  the  country  on  the  coast  between  the  fyvenus  and 
Locris.  It  was  bounded  W.  by  the  Achelous,  which  separated  it  from 
Acamania;  N.  by  the  mountain-tribes  Athamanes,  Dolopes,  and 
Dryopes;  E.  by  Doris  and  Locris;  and  S.  by  the  entrance  to  the 
Corinthian  Oulf. 

The  cotmtry  between  the  Achelous  and  the  Evenus  is  said  to  have 
been  the  origmal  abode  of  the  i£tolians.  Along  the  coast  it  presents 
a  plain  of  great  fertility,  forming  part  of  the  Paxacheloitis  mentioned 
under  Aoarkakia;  north  of  this  there  is  a  range  of  hills  called 
Araoynthus,  with  the  lakes  of  Hyria  and  Trichoma  at  its  northern 
base,  and  then  beyond  these  another  plain.  The  Ttichonis,  the  lai^ger 
and  more  eastern  of  the  lakes,  is  now  called  Apokuro ;  the  modem 
name  of  Hyria,  which  was  sometimes  also  called  Conope,  is  Zygos. 
The  two  plains  just  mentioned  were  the  principal  ones  in  iBtolia. 
All  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  traversed  by  rugged  mountains,  covered 
with  forests,  and  abounding  in  dangerous  ravines.  On  the  eastern 
border  was  a  mountain-range  named  Chalois,  which  in  its  north- 
eastern course  takes  the  name  of  Corax.  The  north  and  north-east  of 
the  province  were  occupied  by  the  branches  of  Pindus,  and  part  of  the 
western  line  of  OSta,  about  the  sources  of  the  Evenus. 

The  only  considerable  river  of  ^tolia,  besides  the  Achelous,  is  the 
Evenus,  now  the  f^dari,  which  rises  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 
province,  and  flows  south,  inclining  in  its  lower  oouree  considerably  to 
the  west  The  andent  capital  Calydon,  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Evenus,  and  Chalcis  was  at  its  mouth.  The  only  rivers  worth  naming 
were  the  Cyathus,  which  carried  the  superfluous  waters  of  lakes 
Trichonis  and  Hyria  into  the  Achelous,  and  the  Campylus^  which 
drtiins  the  valley  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain  of  Tymphrestus, 
an  offshoot  from  the  Pindus  range,  and  enters  the  Achelous  in  the 
most  northern  part  of  the  province. 

The  principal  andent  podtions  in  .^Stolia  were,  Theimum,  in  the 
hiterior;  Trichonium,  on  the  lake  Trichonis;  Calydon,  the  oldest 
establishment  of  the  iBtoUans,  and  Antirriiium,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Corinthian  Qulf. 

The  plains  of  ^tolia  were  very  productive  of  com,  and  afforded 
abundant  pasture  for  horses,  for  which  the  province  ranked  second 
only  to  Theesaly.  The  hill  slopes  yielded  oil  and  wine.  In  the  moun- 
tains were  many  wild  beasts,  including,  according  to  Herodotus 
(v.  126),  lions.  The  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar  forms  a  famous 
story  of  the  heroic  age  of  Qreece. 

The  Leleges  in  the  north,  and  the  Curetee,  probably  a  kindred  race, 
in  the  level  plains  of  the  south,  are  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  this 
country  that  we  can  trace.  The  name  of  uEtoHa  and  iEtolians  was 
introduced,  according  to  tradition,  by  ^tolus  and  his  followers  frt>m 
Ells,  in  the  PeloponneeuB^  six  generations  before  the  war  of  Troy. 
He  founded  Calydon,  which  was  the  residence  of  his  followers :  the 
capital  of  the  Cureies  was  Pleuron,  farther  west,  and  also  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Evenus.  The  .£tolians  sent  40  ships  to  Troy,  under  the 
command  of  Thoaa.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  original  inhabitants 
and  the  strangers  formed  one  people,  and,  increased  by  the  intermixture 
of  ^olians  and  Boeotians  from  Theesaly,  they  became  in  part,  though 
not  altogether,  a  Qredan  people.  In  the  time  of  Thucydides,  one  of 
the  most  numerous  divisions  of  the  ^tolian  nation  was  characterised 
by  that  writer  as  **  speaking  a  language  not  understood,  and  being  in 
tlw  habit  of  eating  raw  flesh."    (Thucyd.,  iii  94.) . 


The  2Btoliaos  were  a  people  of  little  importance  during  the  rnout 
flourishing  periods  of  the  conmionwealths  of  Qreeoe.  In  tibe  sixth 
year  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war,  B.C.  425,  the  Athenian  general  Demos- 
thenes marched  into  the  interior  of  ifitdlia  from  Naupactus  with  the 
intention  of  subduing  the  three  great  .^tolian  tribes^  namdy,  the 
Apodoti,  the  Ophionenses,  and  the  Euiytanes,  but  his  expedition  was 
unsuccessful ;  he  was  defeated  with  great  loss  at  .£gitlum,  and  fled  to 
the  coast  The  .£tolians  after  this  joined  the  Peloponneaians,  and 
made  an  attack  upon  Naupactus,  which  was  with  difficulty  saved  by 
Demosthenes.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Qreat^  B.C.  323,  they 
came  into  notice  by  their  contests  with  the  Macedonian  princes,  who 
allied  themselves  with  the  Acamaniana.  The  .£tolians  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  expuldon  of  the  Gkuls  from  Greece,  in.B.a  27d.  Their 
contingent  at  Thermopyln  was  greater  than  that  of  any  oilier  state  in 
Greece,  and  they  almost  totally  destroyed  a  body  of  40,000  Gauls  who 
had  invaded  their  country,  and  taken  their  town  Callium.  f^m  this 
tame  the  .^jtoliana  ranked  with  the  Macedonians  and  Acfaaeans  as  a 
great  leadiog  power  in  Greece,  and  soon  extended  their  dominion  so 
as  to  comprise  Eastern  Aosmania,  the  south  of  Epirus,  and  Thessaly, 
Locris,  Phodsy  snd  Boeotia.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  IL  of  Maoedon 
(which  commenced  B.a  220),  the  ^Etolians,  after  seeing  their  chief 
town,  Thermum,  plundered  by  this  king^  and  feeling  themsdves 
aggrieved  by  the  loss  of  all  they  had  seized  trom.  the  Acamamans, 
applied  for  aid  to  the  consul  Valerius  Leevinus  (B.a  210).  Though 
this  producedmo  benefldal  effects,  they  formed  a  second  treaty  with 
the  Romsns  (about  B.a  1 98)  after  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  wsr.  The 
immediate  object  of  tibe  Romans  was  the  oonqueet  of  Macedonia,  but 
it  proved  eventually  that  this  fatal  alliance  of  the  ^toliaiis  led  to  ike 
complete  subjugation  of  all  Gfareeoe  by  the  Romans.  A  series  of  suflfer* 
ings  and  degradations  led  the  way  to  the  occupation  of  all  JStolia, 
when  it  was  made  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaea.  Undor 
Roman  dominion,  the  few  towns  of  JStolia  almost  disappeared ;  many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  transplanted  to  people  the  dty  of  Nioopolu, 
which  Augn<tus  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambracian  Golf,  opposite 
Actium,  where  he  had  defeated  Antonius.  Since  the  time  of  the 
Romans  it  is  probckble  that  the  face  of  this  country  has  undeigone  as 
few  alterations^  or  recdved  as  few  improvements  from  the  hand  of 
man,  as  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  globe.  The  Romans  themselves 
under  the  emperors  had  not  even  aioad  through  Acamania  and  .Aitolis, 
but  followed  the  coast  fix>m  Nioopdis  to  the  mouth  of  the  Adielous. 

Under  the  Turidsh  empire,  .^Stolia  was  partly  in  the  province  of 
Livadia.  It  now  forms  with  Acamania  a  nomos  or  department  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece.  Its  area  is  1165  square  miles :  population  in 
1840,  25,144.    [AoABiffAiriA.]    The  chief  town  is  Mibsolonohl 

The  earliest  traditions  of  iBtolia,  properiy  known  by  that  name, 
speak  of  a  monarchical  form  of  government  under  iBtolns  and  his 
successors ;  but  tliis  form  of  govenunent  ceased  at  a  period  earlier 
than  any  to  which  historical  notices  extend,  snd  we  find  the  JStoIians 
existing  in  a  kind  of  democracy — at  leasts  during  the  time  of  their 
greatest  political  importanoa  This  period  extended  frtim  about 
&a  224  to  their  complete  conquest  by  the  Romans^  B.0. 168,  a  period 
of  about  50  years.  The  JBtolitm league  at  onetime  comprehended  the 
whole  country  of  JEtolia,  part  of  Acamania  and  of  South  Thessaly,  with 
the  Cephallenian  isles ;  and  it  had,  beddes,  dose  alliances  with  other 
plaoes  in  the  Pdoponnesus,  especially  with  Elis,  and  even  with  towns 
on  the  Hdleepont  and  in  Asia  Minor,  ^tolia  formed  a  federal  union, 
and  annually  diose  a  general  or  president^  a  master  of  the  horse,  a 
kind  of  speoal  council  called  Apokletoi  (the  sdect),  and  a  seQretary, 
in  the  national  coundl,  called  the  Pansetolioon  and  hdd  at  Thermum 
about  the  autumnal  equinox. 

AFGHANISTAN  (country  of  the  Afghans),  in  Asia,  lies  between 
28*  and  86"  N.  lat.,  and  between  62"  and  73"  E.  long.  It  extends 
from  north  to  south  about  450  miles,  and  mcie  trom.  east  to  west ;  its 
mean  width,  near  81"  N.  lat.,  is  about  470  miles.  This  gtveB  an  area 
of  more  than  211,500  square  miles,  so  that  it  is  somevdiat  laiger  than 
France.  To  the  N.  of  it  is  Turkistan,  to  the  £.  the  Panjab,  to  the 
S.  Bdoochistan,  and  to  the  W.  Persia.  Bdoochistan  is  properiy  a  part 
of  Afghanistan,  but  is  at  present  politically  separated  firom  it 

AJ^hanistan  is  an  elevated  table-land,  the  eastern  base  of  whidi  is 
washed  by  the  river  Indus.  A  comparativdy  narrow  tract  of  low 
ground  divides  the  river  from  the  mountain-masses  whidi  constttnte 
iho  eastem  ridge  of  the  table-land.  These  mnanes  generally  rise  with 
a  steep  acclivity  to  an  elevation  of  about  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
on  thdr  summit  the  table-land  extends  westward  to  the  bomidsiy< 
line  of  Penda.  But  in  proceeding  in  that  direction  the  devation  oi 
the  table-land  diminishes,  so  that  along  the  western  boundary^iae  of 
the  country  it  is  probably  less  than  8000  feet  above  the  sea-levd,  except 
towards  Bdoodustan,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  range  which 
seldom  sinks  bdow  5000  feet,  and  often  rises  to  9000  feet  These 
masses,  however,  are  not  extensive^  nor  can  they  be  cdled  very 
devated  when  compared  with  the  vast  mountain-r^on  which  indoses 
the  table-land  on  the  north.  These  northern  mountains  rise  in  some 
parts  to  18,000  and  20,000  feet,  and  may  be  oonddered  as  an  offiMt  of 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  of  Hindustan.  In  A^hanistan  they  form 
four  mountain-regions,  which  from  oast  to  west  are  known  by  the 
names  of  Hindoo-Coosh,  Pughman  Mountains,  Koh-i-Baba,  and 
Plaropamisus.  The  last  name  is  taken  from  tiie  Gredc  authors; 
ths  mooatain-rogions  to  which  it  is  applied  are  now  known  as  the 
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Moimtama  of  the  Haasareh  and  Eimack,  from  the  names  of  two 
tribes  that  inhabit  them;  in  history  they  are  spoken  of  as  the 
Ghor  Mountains.  The  southern  declivity  of  all  these  northern 
mountains  is  mostly  included  within  the  boundaries  of  AfghAnigfAn^ 
and  is  not  neariy  so  rapid  as  the  northern,  which  sinks  down  to  the 
plains  drained  by  the  Amoo  or  Ozus ;  tiiese  are  at  least  8000  feet 
lower  than  the  table-land. 

L  Surface: — Northern  MomUainrlt^/ioM. — ^Between  85*  and  84° 
K.  lat»  the  Indiis  runs  in  a  S.S.W.  direction,  and  between  two 
Tery  elevated  mountain-ranges,  of  which  the  eastern  is  undoubtedly  a 
part  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains;  and  as  the  western  is  a  diroct 
continuation  of  this  great  range,  and  resembles  it  in  other  respects, 
the  name  of  Himalaya  Motrntains  is  now  also  applied  to  the  western 
mountains  as  far  as  70"  E.  long.  This  range  however,  which 
runs  from  E.S.K  to  W.N.W.,  though  it  rises  in  some  places 
as  high  as  20,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  does  not  constitute 
the  watershed  of  the  rivers  of  this  mountain-region.  The  water- 
shed lies  farther  to  the  north  in  a  range  that  runs  nearly  due  east 
and  west,  and  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  great  mountain- 
range  called  Ku^uen,  which  traverses  the  interior  of  Asia,  between 
86**  and  88**  N.  lat.  This  continuation  of  the  Kuenluen  is  called  in 
Afghanistan  the  Hindoo-Coosh.  As  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  the 
Hindoo<!oo8h  do  not  run  parallel,  but  converge,  they  unite  in  one 
mountain-mass  between  70°  and  69°  £.  long.  The  country  included 
by  tiieae  two  ranges  is  called  Kaferistan.  It  includes  the  northern 
declivity  of  the  western  Himalaya  Mountains,  the  southern  only 
belonging  to  Afghanistan.  When  seen  from  l^e  plains  at  their  base, 
these  mountains  rise  in  terraces ;  the  northern  and  higher  mountain 
overtopping  the  southern  and  lower,  and  thus  at  some  places  four 
ridges  are  visible.  The  valleys  which  are  inclosed  within  this  range 
are  of  oonsiderable  width,  but  the  cidtivable  soil  is  confined  to  a 
narrow  strip  along  the  line  of  drainage.  The  space  between  the 
higher  portion  of  the  ridges  and  the  base  of  the  mils  is  an  inclined 
plane,  sometimes  very  wide,  strewed  or  entirely  covered  with  boulders 
and  shingle  without  a  particle  of  soiL  But  the  declivity  of  the  hills 
is  covered  with  a  rich  soil  of  considerable  depth,  the  bare  rock  being 
only  exposed  where  the  inclination  of  the  upper  strata  approaches  so 
near  the  perpendicular  that  no  lodgment  of  soil  can  take  place.  A 
considerable  portion  of  these  declivities  is  imder  cultivation,  and  the 
remainder,  to  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is 
overgrown  with  high  forest-trees;  near  the  base,  and  to  an 
elevation  of  4500  feet  above  the  sea,  the  forests  consist  of  baloot, 
a  species  of  oak,  but  above  that  height  they  are  mixed  with  zaitoon, 
a  species  of  olive.  The  last-mentioned  species  forms  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only  forest-tree  as  high  as  6500  feet^  where  it  is  gradually 
replaced  by  the  deodara,  a  species  of  fir.  The  forests  that  cover 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  are  the  most  extensive  in  Afghanistan. 

Near  70°  12'  E.  long.,  where  the  Himalaya  already  seem  to  be 
connected  with  the  EUndoo-Goosh,  the  nature  of  the  mountains 
changes  suddeiJy.  The  valleys  indeed  do  not  differ  much  in  extent 
and  fertility,  but  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  destitute  of  trees. 
They  are  almost  entirely  devoid  of  soil,  and  the  rocks  project  in  evexy 
direction,  and  the  intervening  places  are  strewed  with  angular  d^ris 
very  little  comminuted.  These  slopes  sustain  nothing  but  arid  and 
thorny  bushes,  which  almost  invariably  stand  alone.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  Hindoo-Coosh  as  £Ekr  west  as  68°  E.  long.,  where  that 
high  summit,  or  rather  mountain-pass  occurs,  which  properly  is  called 
Hmdoo-Coosh,  and  has  given  name  to  the  whole  range,  and  rises  to 
more  than  15,000  feet  above  the  sea-IeveL  There  are,  however,  many 
other  peaks  which  are  always  covered  with  snow.  Some  of  the  valleys 
included  in  this  range  are  very  populous.  The  best  known  is  that  of 
Pnnchshir ;  through  this  valley  a  road  passes  which  leads  from  Cabul  to 
Kunduz,  and  which  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  traverses  a  mountain- 
pass,  18,200  feet  above  the  sea,  called  the  mountain-pass  of  Ehawack. 
The  valley  of  Panchshir,  its  sinuosities  included,  is  70  miles  long,  and  in 
most  plaoM  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide;  no  part  exceeds  twice  that 
breadth.  The  upper  part  of  it  for  about  25  miles  is  not  inhabited,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  cold  in  winter,  but  in  the  lower 
part  there  are  7000  familie&  The  soil  is  naturally  sterile,  and  the  land 
is  fit  for  cultivation  only  to  a  small  extent,  but  every  foot  of  it  is  culti- 
vated. Hie  ordiunds  and  the  mulberry  plantations  constitute  the  wealth 
of  its  inhabitants;  the  mulberries  are  dried,  and  yield  a  good  flour,  which 
forms  the  principal  food  of  the  people.  Another  road,  which  traverses 
the  Hindoo-Coosh,  and  leads  to  the  plain  of  the  Oxus,  lies  farther  west, 
and  runs  through  a  similar  vallev  watered  by  the  river  Parwan.  The 
mountain-masses  are  at  least  as  high  as  the  rasa  of  Eliawack. 

The  high  summit  of  the  Hindoo-Coosh  above  mentioned  terminates 
the  range  just  desoribed.  At  this  point  the  range  changes  its  direction, 
running  nearly  due  south  betwee^  85°  and  84°  20'  K.  lat,  and 
decreasing  somewhat  in  elevation.  This  portion  of  the  range  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Pughman  Mountains.  It  consists  of  two  parallel 
ridges,  and  includes  a  valley  more  than  10  miles  in  width,  which  has 
a  hilly  surface,  and  seldom  sinks  so  low  as  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Tins  valley  is  unfit  for  cultivation  on  account  of  its  elevation,  but  it 
is  the  favourite  resort  of  the  nomadic  tribes  in  its  vicinity  in  summer- 
time, on  account  of  its  exoellent  pastures.  The  two  ranges  which 
indcee  the  valley  are  from  2000  to  8000  feet  higher.  As  these 
ranges  are  free  from  snow  in  summer,  several  passes  lead  over  them 
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to  the  valley  of  Bameean,  which  is  west  of  the  western  range  and 
only  8500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  best  known  of  these  passes  are 
those  of  Ghorbund,  of  Erak,  which  attains  12,909  feet,  and  that  of 
Kulloo,  which  is  12,481  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 

The  Koh-i-Baba  range  mav  be  oonsidered  the  commencement  of 
the  Paropamisus;  north  of  it  lies  the  mountain-region  of  the 
Hazareh.  The  Koh-i-Baba  is  not  a  mountain-region,  but  a  single 
range,  which  rises  suddenly  where  the  Pughman  Mountains  terminate 
(near  84°  20'),  and  hence  runs  due  west.  At  its  eastern  extremity  it 
presents  an  immense  mass  of  rocks,  overtopped  by  three  snow-clad 
peaks.  The  great  mass  attains  an  elevation  of  about  14,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  peaks  rise  about  1000  or  1500  feet  higher. 
Patches  of  snow  are  foimd  on  it  in  sheltered  elevations  at  18,500  feet, 
and  towards  the  summit  there  are  beds  of  great  extents  Farther 
westward  the  range  presents  a  succession  of  lofty  peaks,  but  it  is 
not  known  how  far  they  extend;  it  is  however  certain  that  no 
continuous  range  is  found  in  the  country  of  the  Eimack,  about  150 
nules  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Eoh-i-Bab&  These  mountains 
are  barren,  for  the  ro<^  masses  have  no  covering  except  angular 
fragments  of  rocks  which  cover  the  declivities. 

To  the  north  and  west  of  the  Koh-i-Baba  are  the  mountain- 
regions  of  the  Hazareh  and  Eimack,  which  occupy,  including  the 
Koh-i-Baba,  the  whole  country  between  84°  and  86°  N.  lat.,  and 
between  68°  and  68°  E.  long.,  comprising  an  area  of  nearly  50,000 
square  miles.  The  eastern  part,  or  that  which  is  north  of  the 
Koh-i-Baba,  and  is  in  possession  of  the  Hazareh  tribes,  is  the  more 
elevated.  Its  siirface  presents  a  succession  of  high  mountains  with 
rather  gentle  slopes,  wnioh  are  traversed  by  numerous  open  valleys 
of  moderate  width.  The  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  a  soil  which  produces  abundance  of  grass  and  various  shrubs 
and  herbs,  but  is  destitute  of  trees.  Some  of  the  higher  valleys  can 
also  be  used  only  as  pasture-ground ;  in  the  lower  valleys  barley  is 
cultivated,  and  in  the  lowest  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  millet 
are  obtained.  The  domestic  MiimiLlg  are  horses  of  a  small  breed, 
cattle,  and  dieep.  As  the  country  is  so  high,  the  climate  is  very 
severe,  and  the  Hazarehs  are  obliged  to  out  great  quantities  of  grass 
for  their  sheep,  which,  during  three  months  of  tiie  winter,  usually 
sleep  under  the  same  roof  wiUi  their  masters.  The  general  level  of 
this  country  appears  to  be  about  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  mountain-region  of  the  Eimack  does  not  materially  differ  in  its 
surface  and  soil  from  that  of  the  Hazareh,  except  that  the  moimtains 
are  less  elevated :  their  general  level  does  not  much  exceed  9000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  valleys  also  sink  deeper,  and  are  fitter  for 
cultivation,  which  is  also  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent ;  but  even 
here  the  produce  of  the  domestic  animals  constitutes  the  wealth  of  the 
population.  They  are  not  obliged  to  procure  winter  fodder  for  their 
sheep  and  cattle  in.  such  large  quantities  as  the  Hazarehs ;  for  in  the 
valleys,  to  which  they  return  in  autumn  from  the  mountams,  grass  is 
commonly  found  in  sufficient  quantity.  In  summer,  in  this  region,  as 
well  as  in  the  country  of  the  Hazareh,  the  pastures  are  so  abundant 
that  several  tribes  of  Dooranees,  who  inhabit  the  Zemin-Dewar,  or 
the  country  between  these  mountain-ranges  and  the  river  Helmund, 
bring  their  flocks  to  the  higher  regions,  because  at  that  season  the 
grass  in  their  own  country  is  burnt  up. 

IL  The  VaUey  of  the  Odbvl  iSiver.— This  valley  lies  along  the 
southern  base  of  tiie  eastern  portion  of  the  mountain-region  just 
described,  beginning  on  the  west  at  the  foot  of  the  Pughman 
Mountains,  and  stretching  eastward  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
through  a  space  measuring  nearly  200  miles  in  a  straight  line.  At 
its  western  extremity  the  valley  is  about  10,000  feet  above  the 
searlevel;  but  where  it  terminates  on  the  Indus  its  elevation  does 
not  exceed  750  feet 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  valley  is  formed  by  an  uninterrupted 
chain  of  heights  varying  in  devataxm.  This  chain  is  separated  from 
the  Pughman  Mountains  by  a  narrow  plain  called  we  Valley  of 
Mydan,  which  is  7747  feet  above  the  sea-level,  well  cultivated,  and 
covered  with  orchards  and  fields.  Through  this  plain  the  road  runs 
from  Cabul  to  Ghuznee  and  Cundahar.  On  the  east  of  the  road  rise 
some  hills  of  moderate  devatlon,  which  at  first  are  rather  isolated, 
but  soon  unite  in  a  continuous  chain.  Baber  describes  them  as  low, 
with  little  grass,  bad  water,  and  not  a  tree  on  them ;  and  adds  that 
in  the  whole  world  he  had  not  seen  such  a  dismal-looking  hill-coimtry. 
This  is  commonly  the  case  with  mountain-regions  that  contain  great 
metallic  riohe&  During  the  British  occupation  of  Afghanistan  it  was 
discovered  that  extensive  beds  of  very  rich  copper-ore  exist  in  many 
places,  thou^  the  natives  only  work  them  to  a  small  extentw  These 
hills  change  their  aspect  about  20  miles  from  Mydan,  at  Tezeen,  where 
they  rise  higher  and  are  covered  with  trees  East  of  69°  E.  long, 
these  mountains  attain  their  greatest  elevation  in  the  Sufaid-Koh,  or 
"White  Mountain,  which  is  covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round. 
This  elevated  rodcy  mass  appears  to  extend  80  or  40  miles  from  west 
to  east,  and  perhaps  half  as  diuch  from  north  to  south.  Its  summit 
rises  about  1 6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  declivitiea,  to  the  height  of 
more  than  10,000  feet,  are  covered  with  forests,  especially  the  species  of 
deodara ;  and  near  the  base  are  plantations  of  fruit-trees.  In  some  places 
they  are  cultivated,  and  the  pasture-grounds  are  extensive  and  good. 
From  the  snow  there  rise  numeroxis  streams,  which  preserve  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  water  all  the  year  round,  an  inestimable  advantage 
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in  a  country  which  hus  a  dry  air,  and  where  in  Bummer  the  largest  rirerB, 
when  they  have  not  a  similar  supply  of  water,  dwindle  down  to  mere 
brooks.  The  high  mountains  appear  to  terminate  near  70**  E.  long., 
and  the  range  of  lower  mountains  which  runs  hence  eastward  to  the 
Indus  is  called  the  Kyber  or  Tint  range.  Near  the  Sufaid-Koh  these 
heights  certainly  rise  to  10,000  fSset ;  but  they  grow  lower  farther  to 
the  east,  and  where  they  tenninate  on  the  Indus  with  a  precipitous 
decliyity  they  can  only  be  (sUed  high  hills.  This  portion  of  the 
range  descends  with  rather  rapid  slopes  towards  the  north,  and  its 
sides  in  many  places  are  bare,  but  in  others  clad  with  a  scanty  grass, 
except  after  the  great  rains  in  July  and  August,  when  the  grass  is 
abundant.  Cultiyation  is  limited  here,  but  the  tops  of  the  hills, 
which  present  plains  of  moderate  extent^  have  a  deep  soil,  that  yields 
good  crops  where  it  can  be  irrigated. 

The  Cabul  River  rises  at  Sr-i-Chusmah,  about  87  miles  west  of 
the  town  of  Cabul,  drains  the  Mydan  valley,  and  passes  through  the 
town  of  Cabul,  where  it  is  an  insignificant  stream.  Below  the  town 
it  is  joined  by  two  more  considerable  rivers,  the  Logur  on  the  south, 
and  &e  Ohorbund  on  the  north.  On  leaving  the  plain  of  Cabul,  it 
enters  the  mountainous  district  which  divides  the  baan  of  Cabul  from 
that  of  Jellalabad,  and  in  this  part  of  its  course  the  river  descends 
about  4000  feet  in  a  space  of  80  miles,  and  its  banks  are  lined  with 
rocks ;  there  are  also  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Two  or  three 
miles  below  Jellalabad  the  Cabul  is  joined  by  the  Koonur,  a  large 
river  which  drains  the  Koonur  valley  in  the  Himalaya  range.  The 
Cabul  River  then  ceases  to  be  fordable.  Leaving  the  «f ellalabad  basin 
it  enters  another  mountainous  tract,  from  which  it  emerges  at 
Muchnee  into  the  plain  of  Peshawur,  where  its  current  u  very 
moderate.  A  short  distance  below  Huchnee  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  which  unite  25  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  point  of 
division.  After  a  course  of  85  miles  more  it  enters  the  Indus.  The 
island  formed  by  the  two  branches  is  inhalnted  by  a  tribe  called 
Daoodsyes,  and  u  named  after  them.  A  few  miles  east  of  this  island 
the  Oabul  receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Lnndee,  which  drains  the 
vaUey  of  Swat  or  Sewat.  In  its  upper  oouxse  the  Cabul  River  is  not 
navigable,  and  of  no  importance  except  for  irrigating  the  contiguous 
fields.  Small  poplar  timber  is  floated  down  uie  Logur  during  the 
floods,  for  the  consumption  of  CabuL  From  Jellalabad  downwards 
the  river  supplies  the  means  of  safe  and  generally  rapid  descent  It 
is  navigated  by  rafts  floated  on  inflated  skins,  which  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  rivers  of  A^hanistan.  During  the  floods  the  distance 
between  Jellalabad  and  Peshawur  may  be  traversed  in  twelve  hours, 
which  by  land  is  not  less  than  100  miles.  The  Cabul  River  is  lowest 
in  the  winter,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  rains  whidi  in  that  season 
fall  in  the  plain  of  Peshawur.  It  is  sensibly  aflected  by  the  spring 
rains  in  February  and  March.  It  ftJls  after  they  have  passed  over, 
but  not  to  its  level  in  the  winter.  For  at  this  tune  the  snow  of  the 
lower  hills  begins  to  thaw.  At  the  end  of  May  the  middle  snows 
begin  to  descend,  and  affcer  them  the  upper  snows,  which  bring  the 
river  to  its  greatest  height  in  the  beginning  of  August  In  September 
the  waters  begin  to  decrease,  and  in  the  beginning  of  December  they 
sink  to  the  lowest  level 

The  valley  of  the  Cabul  lUver  contains  three  baans,  which  are 
divided  from  each  other  by  two  extensive  mountain-reigions.  The 
three  basins  receive  their  names  from  the  principal  towns,  and  are 
called,  from  west  to  east,  Cabul,  Jdlalabad,  and  Peshawur.  Of  the 
two  mountain-regions  between  them,  the  western  is  called  Lattabund, 
and  the  eastern  Kyber,  from  the  two  most  frequented  passes  which 
lie  across  thenu 

The  basin  of  Cabul  extends  about  86  miles  fh>m  west  to  east,  and 
from  8  to  16  miles  from  north  to  soui^.  It  is  divided  by  two 
ridges  of  hills  into  three  plains.  The  town  of  Cabul  is  built  at  the 
base  of  a  ridge  of  hills  wnich  runs  across  the  plain  from  south  to 
north,  and  through  which  the  Cabul  River  passes  by  a  gorge.  From 
its  h^est  summit,  called  Tak-i-Shat»  at  the  foot  of  wludi  Cabul 
stands,  the  whole  ridge  has  obtained  the  same  name.  That  portion 
of  the  plain  which  lies  west  of  the  Tak-i-Shat  ridge  is  called  Chahar- 
Deh.  It  is  about  8  miles  wide  and  12  miles  long.  This  is  a  very  fertile 
tracts  presenting  one  continuous  mass  of  verdure,  and  a  succession  of 
extensive  orchards  and  meadows,  among  which  a  great  number  of 
villages  are  dispersed;  they  are  surrounded  by  cultivated  fields, 
divided  from  one  another  by  rows  of  poplar  and  willow.  Fruit  is 
so  abundant  that  the  poorer  people  live  cnieny  on  it  for  many  months 
of  the  year,  though  com  is  raised  in  considerable  quantity. 

The  eastern  and  wider  portion  of  the  basin  is  divided  by  another 
ridge  of  heights,  which  is  connected  with  the  Tak-i-6hat  at  its 
northern  extremity,  but  runs  in  the  direction  of  west  to  east» 
being  at  its  western  end  united  to  the  Pu£^hman  Mountains. 
Its  eastern  extremity  does  not  reach  the  Hindoo-Coosh  as  it  is 
separated  from  tliis  great  mass  by  a  low  depression,  through  which 
the  drainage  of  the  northern  districts  is  cgrtiea  by  the  river  Ohorbund 
-to  the  Cabul  River.  These  northern  districts  go  by  the  name  of 
Kohistan.  On  the  west  tiliey  are  surrounded  by  the  Pughman 
Mountains,  and  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Hindoo-Coosh  range 
and  its  offsets.  Kohistan  has  a  length  of  80  miles,  and  a  medium 
width  of  7  miles.  The  western  side  of  this  plain  is  much  higher 
than  the  eastern,  along  which  the  drainage  of  the  opposite  mountain 
flows.    The  mountains  surrounding  it  are  split  by  numerous  ravines, 


through  which  rills  of  the  purest  water  faU.  The  slopes  indosiiig 
the  ravines  are  thickly  planted  with  the  mulbenr,  and  every 
moderately  level  spot  is  planted  with  fruit-trees  or  the  vine.  The 
southern  part  of  the  plain  is  a  stony  and  comparatively  barren  tract, 
the  principal  produce  of  which  is  fruit,  for  which  both  the  soil  and 
dimate  are  well  suited ;  the  northern  and  laiiger  portion  yields  grain, 
cotton,  tobacco,  artificial  grasses,  and  vegetables,  but  scarcely  any 
fruit  except  the  mulberry,  of  which  there  are  many  plantatloDa. 
Here,  as  m  the  vaUey  of  Panchshir,  which  opens  into  this  plain,  the 
mulberries  when  dried  and  ground  produce  a  flour,  which  is  used 
in  making  bread.  Kohistan  is  a  favourite  country  residence  of  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  Cabul,  and  is  almost  as  thickly  studded  with 
castles  as  with  gardens.  The^  are  strongly  buUt,  and  may  be 
compared  with  the  old  feudal  residences  in  England. 

Soutii  of  Kohistan  is  the  plain  of  Logur,  which  is  so  called  from 
the  river  that  traverses  its  southern  portion  before  it  joins  the  Cabul 
River.  It  extends  about  20  miles  from  west  to  east,  and  half  as  much 
fh>m  north  to  south.  In  tilie  middle  there  is  a  ridge  of  higher 
grounds,  which  divides  the  Logur  and  Cabul  above  their  junction. 
Th9  ground  is  so  level  that  it  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  lake, 
and  at  present  a  large  portion  of  it  is  a  swamp  during  nearly  the 
whole  year,  especially  along  both  banks  of  the  river  Logur.  This  is 
the  least  fertile  part  of  the  basin  of  Cabul,  and  the  cultivated  grounda 
occupy  only  a  small  portion  of  the  surface ;  but  it  is  very  rich  in 
grass,  an  important  object  for  a  nation  which  keeps  so  many  hones 
as  the  A^hans.    It  contains  also  extensiye  orchards  and  vineyards. 

The  dried  fruits  of  the  basin  of  Cabul  constitute  the  principal 
article  of  trade.  They  go  to  Hindustan.  Orapes  of  a  dosen  difierent 
kinds  are  grown,  but  only  two  species  bear  exportation.  There  are 
six  varieties  of  apricots ;  of  the  mulberry  as  many,  besides  endlen 
varieties  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  walnuts^  almonds;  quincea,  cherriea, 
and  plums.  Red  and  white  melons  are  raised  in  abundance.  The 
wild  rhubarb  root  is  used  to  make  preserves.  The  vegetables  are 
excellent^  but  Hot  plentifiiL  They  have  cabbage,  lettuce^  tuniipa, 
carrots^  onions,  leeks,  cucumbers,  gourds,  beans,  peas,  endiye,  celery, 
and  cauliflower:  these  are  generally  cultivated  in  the  fields,  the 
gardens  being  reserved  for  fhiits  and  flowers.  Irrigation  ia  oommon 
wherever  water  is  found. 

The  town  of  Cabul  is  6896  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  even  the 
most  eastern  part  of  the  basin  of  Cabul  is  6000  feet  above  it ;  whilst 
the  western  rises,  in  the  Mydan  valley,  to  7747  foet  It  has  therefore 
a  much  colder  climate  than  could  be  expected  from  its  geographical 
position.  It  is  warmer  in  summer  than  England,  but  in  winter 
it  is  much  colder.  But  even  in  summer  the  heat  is  so  moderate  as 
never  to  be  disagreeable  in  the  shade,  and  no  night  is  so  warm  that 
a  thick  covering  can  be  dispensed  with.  The  winters  however  are 
very  cold.  In  that  of  188940  the  thermometer  vras  often  4**  and  6" 
below  zero  of  Fahrenheit  On  the  8rd  of  September  the  first  snow 
fell.  The  snow  generally  covers  the  ground  for  three  months  at 
least;  but  after  tiie  vernal  equinox  it  disappears  from  the  higher 
places.  At  this  season  of  the  year  there  are  copious  &lls  of  nin, 
sleet,  and  snow.  The  changes  in  the  temperature  are  greater  than  in 
England,  even  in  the  wannest  season.  The  quantity  of  snow  whidi 
falls  is  very  considerable,  and  is  justly  oonsidei^  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  of  the  vigorous  vegetation  in  the  hot  and  dry  season.  There 
is  a  favourite  proverb,  in  Cabul :  "  Let  Cabul  be  filled  witii  snow 
rather  than  gold."  In  spring  the  rains  are  rather  abundant^  especially 
in  April  In  May  they  are  rare,  and  when  heavy  do  great  damage 
to  the  fruits.  In  the  following  months  only  light  showers  are 
experienced. 

Between  the  basin  of  Cabul  and  that  of  Jellalabad  is  the  mountain- 
region  of  the  Lattabund  Pass.  It  occupies  about  80  miles  in  extent^ 
and  IB  filled  by  numerous  oflMs  fh>m  the  southern  range  of  mountains, 
which  approach  to  the  banks  of  the  Cabul  River,  and  between  them 
are  several  narrow  valleys.  The  tdiole  is  a  succession  of  steep  ascents 
and  descents,  and  the  ridges  frequently  rise  1000  or  1500  feet  above 
their  base,  and  are  broken  into  crags  and  predpioes.  Both  mountains 
and  valleys  are  of  the  most  barren  description ;  they  present  no  sign 
of  vegetation,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Cabul  River, 
where  some  stunted  trees  are  met  with,  but  not  a  blade  of  grass. 
This  tract  is  almost  uninhabited.  The  few  families  here  are 
wretchedly  poor,  and  live  in  caves.  On  the  southern  part  of  this 
mountain-region  is  the  Khoord  Cabul  Pass,  traversed  by  the  road 
fh>m  Cabul  to  Tezeen  and  Jugdulluck.  At  this  last  plaoe  the  road 
fix>m  Cabul  through  the  Lattabund  Pass  joins  the  former,  and  then 
proceeds  eastward  through  Oundamuck  to  Jellalabad  and  Peshawur. 

The  basin  of  Jellalabad  extends  about  40  miles  from  west  to  east, 
and  has  an  average  width  of  about  10  miles.  The  surface  is  in 
general  much  diversified  hjy  ascents  and  descents  of  moderate  elevation. 
Along  the  Cabul  River  is  a  tract  varying  between  one  mile  and  one 
mile  and  a  half  in  width,  which  is  level  and  low,  fertile,  and  well 
cultivated.  Fine  meadows  alternate  with  groves  of  fhiit-trees  and 
fields  on  which  the  sugar-cane,  rice,  jowary,  and  maize  are  grown  to 
a  great  extent  Tillages  and  mud-castles  are  very  numerous.  Bat 
at  the  back  of  this  fertile  strip  the  country  is  a  stony  desert,  overspread 
with  numerous  low  and  bare  hUls,  which  emdually  rise  higher  as 
they  i^proach  the  high  masses  of  the  Sufaid-nloh.^  In  the  vicinity  of 
these  mountaiuB  the  country  improves,  and  contaixis  numerous  villagetf 
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BuiTotinded  by  orchards,  and  between  the  yillageB  a  cooaiderable 
poiticni  of  the  surface  is  tinder  cultivation.  The  soil  of  the  middle 
tract  is  Tery  stony  or  sandy.  Towards  the  eastern  extremity  is  a  tract 
covered  with  an  efflorescence  of  soda.  As  the  level  of  this  plain  varies 
in  elevation  above  the  sea  between  1400  and  8000  feet»  the  climate  is 
much  warmer  than  in  the  beain  of  CabuL  Towards  the  eastern 
extremity  is  a  barren  stony  desert  surrounded  with  low  hills,  where, 
in  the  montha  of  April  and  May,  a  pestilential  wind  or  simoom 
prevails,  which  sometimes  proves  fatal  to  the  traveller. 

The  mountain-region  of  Kyber  sends  its  oflbets  to  the  banks  of  the 
Cabul  River,  east  of  the  basin  of  Jellalabad.  It  occupies  20  nules 
along  the  river,  which  is  about  20  miles  distant  from  the  main  range. 
This  tract  also  is  covered  with  nmnerous  ridges,  which  grow  lower  as 
they  approach  the  river.  Narrow  passes,  with  numerous  ascents  and 
descents,  load  over  them ;  one  of  them  is  the  feunous  Kyber  Pass, 
whose  summit  is  8378  feet  above  the  sea,  nearly  1400  feet  above 
Jellalabad,  and  2800  feet  above  Peshawur.  It  is  from  18  to  20  miles 
long  in  a  straight  line,  and  about  80  miles  by  the  road.  The  hills 
along  this  road,  and  between  it  and  the  river,  are  precipitous,  and 
only  covered  with  bushes;  but  towards  the  main  ridge  there  are 
several  smaller  table-lands  which  are  tolerably  level,  and,  being  partly 
irrigated,  yield  tolerably  good  crops  of  grain.  There  are  also  exten- 
sive orchards,  and  groves  of  poplar  and  willows. 

The  phun  of  Pedbawur  extends  from  west  to  east  about  60  miles^ 
with  a  width  varying  from  80  to  40  miles.  The  surface  is  not  level, 
but  presents  only  long  and  gentle  slopes,  in  some  places  broken  by 
ravines.  The  greater  part  of  it  has  a  clayey  or  loamy  soil,  which  in 
some  places  is  of  great  depth.  It  requires  much  watering  and  much 
sturing,  but  when  properly  treated  it  bears  very  heavy  01*008.  The 
soil  of  those  tracts  which  ue  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river, 
and  that  of  the  island  of  the  Daoodsyes,  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  alluvial  earth  mixed  up  with  oJiitj,  but  it  is  inferior  in 
/ertility  to  most  other  parts  of  the  plain.  Towards  the  mountains 
which  screen  it  on  the  south,  the  countxy  is  stony,  and  in  some  parts 
also  sandy  and  of  indifferent  fertility.  The  orchards  that  are  scat- 
tered over  the  plain  contain  abundance  of  plum,  peach,  pear,  quince, 
and  pomegranate  trees,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  pudn  is  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation,  being  irrigated  by  many  watercourses  and 
artificial  canals.  Thirty-two  villages  have  been  counted  within  a  circuit 
of  four  miles.  The  prmcipal  cultivated  grains  are  rice,  maiae,  wheat, 
and  barley.  During  summer  the  heat  is  very  great^  and  at  the  solstice 
almost  iiunipportable.  It  moderates  however  in  July,  when  either 
showers  of  rain  fall  or  the  air  is  cooled  by  winds  from  the  eas^in  which 
quarter  the  rains  have  by  that  time  commenoed.  Sometimes  a  fall 
of  snow  occurs,  but  it  melts  instantly.  Frost  however  is  very  fre- 
quently experienced  in  every  season.  The  rains  which  are  carried  to 
Hindustan  by  the  south-west  monsoon  reach  Peshawur,  but  they  do 
not  last  more  than  about  four  weeks  in  July,  nor  are  they  abundant : 
in  some  seasons  they  fail  entirely.  But  the  winter  rains  are  ^ntifiil, 
and  more  so  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  half  of  winter.  The  rains 
in  spring  are  much  more  abundant,  and  they  are  heavier  at  that  time 
than  in  any  part  of  Hindustan,  Cashmere  excepted.  This  large  phun 
is  more  than  6000  feet  lower  than  that  of  Cabul,  the  town  of  Peshawur 
being  only  1068  feet  above  the  sea. 

•  The  plain  of  Peshawur  does  not  extend  to  the  Indus.  From  both 
the  southern  and  northern  mountains  a  ridge  runs  out  which  skirts 
the  river  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles ;  between  them  the  Cabul 
River  flows  in  a  narrow  goige,  which  is  not  traversed  by  any  road. 
But  at  no  great  distance  from  its  banks  on  the  south  is  a  depression 
in  the  ridge,  which  forms  a  defile,  called  Qeedur  Gulla  (or  the  Jackal's 
Pass),  which  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  leads  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Indus,  opposite  to  Attock.  The  plain  of  Peshawur,  together  with  the 
territory  of  Daman,  extending  between  the  Suliman  Mountains  and 
the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  from  the  plain  of  Bunnoo  to  Mittun-Kote, 
no  longer  form  part  of  AijghaniHtAn.  These  territories  were  wrested 
from  the  Afghans  by  the  Sikhs,  and  have  been  annexed  to  British 
India  along  with  the  Pai^jab,  since  1849. 

III.  The  Suliman  Range  and  Eattem  DtoMty  qf  the  TdUe-Land,— 
The  Suliman  Mountains  are  nothiog  but  the  elevated  crest  of  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  table-land  it8el£  The  level  of  the  Indus  is 
seldom  more  than  500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  the  level  of  the 
crest  of  the  table-land  varies  from  5000  to  7000  feet.  When  seen  from 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  it  appears  like  a  ve^  elevated  mountain-range, 
though  it  rises  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  table- 
land contiguous  to  it  on  the  west 

The  Sulunan  Mountains  are  closely  connected  with  the  snow-cap^ 
mass  of  the  Sufaid-Koh.  Th^  extend  thence  southward,  keeping 
always  in  the  vicinity  of  70°  £.  long,  until  they  reach  29**  N.  lat., 
where  they  may  be  said  t^  terminate,  nearly  due  west  of  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Indus  with  the  Qarra.  A  little  noith  of  29°  N.  lat.  the 
crest  of  the  table-land  turns  suddenly  to  the  west,  and  continues  in 
that  direction  between  70°  and  68°  £.  long.,  when  it  meets  the  Hala 
Mountains  of  Beloochistan,  near  the  source  of  the  Narree,  and  about 
50  nules  N.R  of  the  Bolan  Pass.  That  portion  of  the  crest  which  lies 
from  east  to  west  is  called  the  Muree  and  Boogtee  Mountains.  There 
are  very  few  summits  which  rise  above  the  general  level  of  the  Suli- 
man Mountains,  and  none  of  them  attain  the  snow-line.  The  most 
elevated  has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  rang&    It  is  the  Takt-i- 1 


Suliman,  which  lies  near  81°  80'  N.  lat,  and  rises  to  nearly  11,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  That  portion  of  the  range  which  lies  north  of  the 
Takt-i-Suliman  constitutes  a  continuous  chain,  with  the  exception  of 
one  break  not  fiir  north  of  the  Takt-i-Suliman ;  through  this  the  river 
Gomul,  which  rises  far  in  the  interior  of  the  table-limd,  descends  to 
the  Indus.  The  space  that  lies  between  the  Suliman  Mountains  and 
the  river  Indus  is  occupied  by  the  declivity  of  the  table-land.  The 
river  however  does  not  run  parallel  with  the  range ;  at  the  northern 
extremity  the  distance  between  them  exceeds  100  miles,  but  it  is  less 
£uther  south.    South  of  82°  N.  hit.  it  falls  short  of  50  miles. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  dedivity  is  the  Salt  Range,  which  is  broken  by  the  Indiis  near 
83°  N.  lat.,  and  extends  from  its  western  bank  W.N.W.  to  the  Suliman 
Mountains,  which  it  reaches  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Sufaid-Koh.  It 
is  composed  of  sandstone,  containing  very  thick  and  extensive  layers 
of  rock-salt,  which  are  hugely  worked  near  the  town  of  Kalabagh,  just 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  whence  it  is  exported  to  different  parts  of 
Hindustan  and  other  countries.  The  Salt  Range  does  not  appear  to 
rise  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  but  it  is  pro- 
bably higher  fSurther  to  the  west  The  rivulets  and  springs  are  brackish, 
and  the  land  very  poor.  A  few  flocks  of  shee^  and  goats  are  kept 
The  cultivated  land  is  scattered  here  and  there  m  small  patches.  It 
requires  patient  labour  and  a  continuance  of  fietvourable  weather  to 
raise  the  coarsest  kind  of  grain. 

Between  the  Salt  Range  and  Kyber  Mountains  lies  a  table-land 
called  Bungash,  which  is  from  500  to  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Indus ;  for  this  is  the  elevation  of  the  precipitous  rocks  which  here 
form  its  western  banks.  The  sur&oe  of  this  table-land  is  traversed 
by  several  ridges,  rising  from  500  to  1000  feet  above  their  base ;  they 
are  covered  with  soil,  but  of  indifferent  fertility.  The  depressions 
however  between  them,  especially  those  near  the  river  Toe,  have  great 
productive  powers,  as  the  soil  rests  on  limestone.  These  are  almost 
entirely  covered  with  well-cultivated  fields,  carefully  inclosed  and 
abundantly  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Toe  or  other  perennial 
streams,  which  receive  their  supply  from  the  Sufidd-Koh,  or  its 
neighbourhood. 

The  country  south  of  the  Salt  Rasge  is  drained  by  the  river  Kooram, 
which  also'  rises  in  some  of  the  southern  o&ets  of  the  Stifaid-Koh. 
The  country  along  its  banks  appears  to  descend  gradually  to  the  Indus, 
until  it  terminates  in  a  plain  of  considerable  extent  called  Bunnoo. 
The  higher  part  of  the  valley  bears  the  name  of  Bungash-i-Bala,  or 
Upper  Bungash.  The  soil  of  this  region  consists  of  day  mixed  with 
sand,  and  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility,  especially  where 
the  crora  do  not  depend  on  the  rain,  but  on  irrigation  from  Ihe  river 
or  its  affluents.  The  whole,  but  especially  Bunnoo,  is  well  cultivated 
and  populous.  The  prindpal  crops  are  barley,  rice>  maiae,  and  wheat 
The  sugar-cane  is  also  grown  to  a  great  extent  Rice  and  sugar  are 
exported.  Turmeric  is  cultivated  in  Bunnoo :  it  is  of  the  best  quality, 
and  its  exportation  is  considerable.  The  villages  are  numerous,  but 
small :  except  along  the  mountains  which  inclose  this  r^on,  no 
domestic  aniinalH  are  kept  but  those  which  are  used  in  cultivation — 
cattle  and  buffidoes. 

That  part  of  the  dedivity  of  the  Suliman  Mountains  which  lies  south 
of  the  nver  Kooram  goes  by  the  name  of  Daman.  Here  the  nature  of 
the  country  is  changed.  It  does  not  descend  by  an  indined  pkin,  but 
by  terraces,  each  of  which  is  indosed  by  two  ridges  running  south 
and  north.  In  some  places  there  are  three,  in  others  four  such  ter- 
races. Some  of  the  ridges  are  overgrown  with  forest-trees ;  in  general 
they  are  only  covered  with  shrubs  and  bushes,  but  contain  pasture- 
ground.  Some  of  the  valleys  between  the  ridges  are  sandy,  and  can 
only  be  used  as  pasture  for  camels,  goats,  and  iQieep ;  but  the  laiger 
number  of  them  nave  a  good  clayey  soil,  intermixed  with  sand,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Indus ;  their  fertility  is  considerable. 
Wheat,  barley,  and-  several  of  the  grains  of  Hindustan,  as  jowary, 
bajra,  &a,  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  Considerable  quantities 
of  cotton  are  raised  and  exported.  There  is  little  fruit  except  dates. 
Cattle  are  the  chief  stock,  but  sheep  are  also  numerous,  botn  of  the 
heavy-tailed  and  light-tailed  spedes.  Each  of  the  valleys  is  inhabited 
b^  a  different  tribe ;  sometimes  two  tribes  live  in  one  valley.  Their 
villages  are  numerous  and  frequently  larse ;  the  head  towns  of  the 
tribes  contain  from  2000  to  4000  houses,  with  bazaars  and  numerous 
sho]^  in  which  most  of  the  Indian  goods  are  ^old  by  the  Hindoo 
fanuUes  settled  in  these  places. 

Our  knowledge  respecting  that  portion  of  the  dedivity  which  lies 
south  of  the  river  Qomul  is  incompleta  The  declivity,  which  also 
seems  to  consist  of  terraces,  does  not  readi  the  Indus,  but  is  separated 
from  it  bv  a  rather  levd  tract  from  15  to  20  nules  wide.  The  soil 
consists  of  a  stiff  and  hard  dav  of  an  ashy  colour,  which  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  cultivated.  Towards  the  river,  however,  it  is  mixed  with 
a  portion  of  sand,  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  waters,  and  has 
improved  its  quality.  Near  the  base  of  the  mountains  the  soil  is 
partly  covered  with  stones  or  sand,  or  both,  which  have  been  washed 
down  by  the  rains.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  this  region,  north 
of  Mitttm-Kote,  is  a  sandy  desert  of  some  extent,  called  Dajel.  The 
hardness  of  the  day  prevents  tiie  greater  part  of  this  tract  from  being 
cultivated.  It  is  chi^y  covered  with  jungle,  but  there  are  other  tracts 
which  are  without  jungle  or  nearly  so,  and  also  without  grus.  In  the 
depressions  moderate  crops  of  jowary,  bajra,  &c,  are  raised,  if  tho 
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itdDB  hare  been  abundantw  Along  tlie  Indus  and  smaller  watercourses 
the  country  is  well  oultivated,  as  the  means  of  irrigation  are  at  hand. 
Wheats  barley,  and  jowaiy  are  the  chief  crops.  The  principal  domestic 
fttiimiilii  are  camels ;  but  cattle,  sheep,  and  asses  are  also  iept  in  most 
places.  The  Tillages  are  small  and  distant  from  one  another,  except 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 

IV.  The  Eattem  Portion  of  the  TabU-Lemd  has  rarely  been  -visited 
by  Europeans,  and  is  very  UtUe  known.  As  ftr  as  our  information 
goes,  it  is  from  5000  to  7000  feet  above  the  sea-lerel,  and  its  surface 
is  a  plain,  frequently  interrupted  by  shorter  or  longer  ridges,  which 
rise  several  hundred  feet  above  its  general  level.  During  three  or 
four  months  of  the  year  it  is  covered  with  snow,  which  so  fertilises 
the  arid  and  sandy  soil  as  to  enable  it  to  produce  abundanoe  of  coarse 
grass.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  tract  of  considerable  extent 
which  is  cultivated  or  fit  for  cultivation.  The  whole  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  several  nomadic  tribes,  who  live  in  tents,  and  wander  from 
place  to  place  with  their  herds  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  their  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats.  In  winter  they  retire  to  the  lower  depressions  or 
to  the  lower  countries  in  their  vicinity.  The  most  numerous  of  these 
tribes  are  the  Ghiljies  in  the  north,  the  Rankers  in  the  south,  and 
the  WuBoorees  in  the  east  The  riTer  Gomul  drains  the  northern  part  of 
this  region ;  though  it  runs  100  miles,  it  brings  but  little  water  to  the 
plain,  where  it  is  used  for  irrigation,  and  it  reaches  the  Indus  only 
when  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snow.  This  region  reaches  from 
the  Suliman  Mountains  to  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  that  run 
eastward  to  the  Indus  and  westward  to  the  Helmund.  This  water- 
shed is  formed  by  a  ridge  which  rises  about  1000  feet  above  the  table- 
land, and  is  called  Sir-i-Koh,  at  least  in  its  northern  part  The  top  of 
this  ridge  is  flat,  but  of  narrow  width,  and  only  a  few  trees  are  scat- 
tered over  its  sides  and  summit,  chiefly  wild  olives  and  mountain-ash. 

y.  7%e  CemraL  Table-Land,  or  that  of  Qhyanee  and  Candahar,— The 
ridge  of  the  Sir-i-Koh  runs  fh>m  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  until  it  reaches  82" 
N.  lat,  where  it  declines  to  the  S.W.  It  continues  in  that  direction 
to  66^  £.  long.,  in  the  vicinity  of  whidi  it  terminates  in  the  Desert  of 
Beloochistan.  The  last-mentioned  part  of  the  ridge  is  called  the 
Ehojeh  Amram,  or  Toba  Mountains.  They  rise  nearly  2000  feet  above 
their  base.  The  Ehojuk  Pass,  through  which  the  road  runs  from 
Candahar  to  the  Bolan  Pass  and  SMkurpoor,  rises  to  7457  feet  above 
the  sea-leveL  The  ridge  occupies  about  6  or  7  miles  in  width.  It 
rises  with  a  gradual  ascent,  but  is  only  covered  with  grass,  except 
in  the  dells,  where  trees  and  shrubs  are  found.  In  some  parts,  the 
sides  of  the  hills  and  even  the  tops  are  said  to  be  cultivated. 

This  ridge  forms  the  eastern  boundary-line  of  the  central  table-land. 
Its  western  boundary  lies  along  another  ridge,  which  is  connected  at 
its  northern  extremity  with  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Pughman  Moun- 
tains, and  may  be  considered  a  continuation  of  it  Towiuds  the  north 
they  are  called  the  Narawah  Mountains,  and  have  a  considerable 
elevation ;  but  towards  the  south,  where  they  separate  the  valley  of 
the  Helmund  from  that  of  its  affluent  the  Urgundsb,  they  grow  much 
lower.  The  ridge  terminates  several  miles  N.W.  of  Candahar.  Its 
direction  lies  from  N.E.  to  S.W. 

The  central  table-land  confined  between  these  two  ridges  extends 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.  At  its  northern  extremity  it  opens  into  the  basin 
of  Cabul  by  the  plains  of  Mydan  and  Logur,  and  here  it  is  hardly 
more  than  20  miles  wide.  At  its  southern  extremity  near  Candahar 
it  is  nearly  100  miles  across,  and  this  may  be  its  average  width 
between  Candahar  and  Ghuznee.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea-level 
varies  greatly.  Its  highest  elevation  is  about  8  miles  north  of  Ghuznee, 
where  there  is  a  hill-pass  called  the  Gtmd-i-Sher  Pass,  which  is  about 
9000  feet  above  the  sea.  From  this  place  to  the  valley  of  Mydan  the 
distance  is  about  40  mUes,  and  the  country  sinks  to  7747  feet  The 
distance  from  the  pass  to  Candahar  in  a  south-western  direction  is 
nearly  200  miles,  and  the  level  of  the  table-land  lowers  fh)nu9000  to 
3484  feet  Thus  the  country  gradually  descends  from  a  very  tem- 
perate and  almost  cold  region  to  one  that  may  be  called  hot 

The  surface  of  this  extensive  tract  is  greatly  diversified.  There 
occur  some  ridges  of  considerable  extent,  which  rise  from  1000  to  2000 
feet  above  their  bases.  The  most  extensive  is  the  Djara-Koh,  north 
of  83°  N.  lat,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Sir-i-Koh  Mountains  and  is 
not  much  lower  than  that  range,  and  the  Gantee  Hills,  east  of  Can- 
dahar, which  extend  east  and  west  The  most  northern  district,  or 
that  between  the  Mydan  valley  and  the  town  of  Ghuznee,  is  the  most 
uneven.  It  presents  hardly  a  level  tract  of  any  extent^  but  is  in 
general  broken  by  ravines  and  watercourses,  most  of  which  exhibit 
munerous  ascents  and  descents  of  moderate  elevation,  but  steep  decli- 
vities, and  at  several  places  many  isolated  hills  occur,  which  are  only 
separated  from  each  other  by  ravines.  The  valleys  however  in  this 
tract  have  a  very  good  soil,  and  are  well  cultivated.  South  of 
Ghuznee  the  surfiiioe  is  less  broken.  The  hills  are  at  great  distfetnees 
from  one  another,  and  the  plains  are  frequently  15  or  20  miles  long 
and  wide,  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  that  their  surface  is  broken  by 
low  lulls  or  deep  ravines  and  watercourses.  The  soil  here  and  farther 
north  is  a  loam  with  a  great  proportion  of  day,  but  stones,  gravel, 
and  sand,  have  been  lo^ed  by  the  rain  under  the  hills.  As  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  fialls  on  this  region  is  small,  the  lands  require 
irrigation  in  order  to  be  productive,  but  the  rivers  are  small  and 
cannot  yield  a  laige  supply.  To  obtain  this  supply  the  inhabitants  have 
oonstmcted  a  kind  of  aqueducts,  called  Ear^eee,  by  which  the  water 


of  a  hill  or  rising-ground  is  brought  out  at  its  foot  in  a  rivulet,  to  be 
disposed  of  at  the  pleasure  of  the  farmer.  Karezees  are  made  in  the 
following  manner  : — A  well  is  made  at  the  Bpot  where  it  is  intended 
the  water  shall  issue ;  above  it  in  the  acclivity  is  dug  another  at  the 
distance  of  5  to  20  yards,  according  to  circumstances.  The  weUs 
are  continued  at  distances  generally  equal,  until  the  quantity  of 
water  collected  in  them  is  deemed  sufficient,  or  until  the  depths  of  the 
wells  become  so  great  that  the  expense  exceeds  the  advantage.  If 
the  acclivity  is  not  very  gentle,  the  highest  wells  must  be  very  deep, 
as  their  bottom  must  be  only  slightly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  lower  wells.  All  these  wells  are  then  connected  bv  means 
of  aqueducts  made  imder  the  surface  of  the  ground,  through  which 
the  water  from  aJl  of  tiiem  flows  to  the  foot  of  the  hilL  Very  good 
karezees  will  turn  a  small  mill  of  the  oountxy.  Many  of  these  karezees 
are  2  or  8  mUes  long,  and  one,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghuznee, 
ascribed  to  Sultan  M^bmood,  is  asserted  to  be  nearly  80  miles  long, 
including  its  branches.  By  this  mode  of  irrigation  this  part  of  the 
table-land  produces  rich  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  There  are  also 
nimierous  orchards,  but  the  fruit  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  valley  of 
Cabul.  There  are  numerous  villages,  and  they  are  tolerably  laige. 
They  are  inclosed  by  mud-walls,  as  these  districts  are  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  nomadic  tribes,  which  frequently  make  predatonr  excur^ 
sions  into  the  lands  of  their  neighbours.  South  of  me  fortifications, 
which  are  called  Kelat-i-Ghilzie,  the  aspect  of  the  country  changes. 
The  surfiice  is  much  more  broken ;  flats  are  rare  and  of  smiJl  extent ; 
hills  and  even  short  ridges*  are  common.  Water  is  scarce,  and  only 
to  be  found  at  considerable  depths  below  the  surface.  The  soil  chiefly 
consists  of  sand,  which  in  a  few  places  is  intermixed  with  day,  and 
moreover  it  is  covered  with  stones,  which  in  some  parts  are  so  numerous 
as  to  prevent  the  scanty  grass  from  springing  up.  This  is  espedaUy 
the  case  with  those  tracts  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Khojdi  Amram 
range,  where  a  large  space  appears  like  a  sea  of  rocks  and  stones.  In 
this  country  cultivation  is  limited  to  the  banks  of  the  laxger  rivers, 
where  some  level  tracts  of  moderate  extent  are  found,  and  where  a 
small  river  of  ft«di-water  can  be  turned  to  account  for  irrigation  by 
damming  up  its  bed.    Nearly  the  whole  of  this  countiv  is  pasture- 


ground,  in  possession  of  nomadic  tribes,  the  Ghiljiea  There  is  only 
one  considerable  tract  where  cultivation  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
This  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Candahar,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Urghundab,  from  whose  banks  it  extends  at  some  places  seven 
miles  inlRnd.  Wheat,  rice,  barley,  and  Indian  com  are  grown.  There 
are  also  nimierous  orchards,  which  contain  vines  of  variouskinds,  apples, 
pears,  quinces,  nectarines,  peaches,  figs,  plums,  apricots,  and  cherries. 
The  pomegranates  of  this  place  are  held  in  g^reat  esteem.  Except 
these  plantations,  the  whole  of  this  region  is  without  trees.  Poplars 
and  willows  are  planted  along  the  watercourses.  Ghuznee,  which  is 
near  the  highest  part  of  the  table-land,  is  very  cold.  The  winter  lasts 
four  or  five  months.  The  firosts  are  hard,  but  little  snow  falls.  Whilst 
the  British  army  was  there  (1840)  the  ice  in  the  pools  of  water  and 
the  ditdies  of  the  fort  was  several  feet  thick,  though  the  winter  was 
considered  nuld.  From  this  place  to  Candahar  the  temperature 
increases  every  stage.  Candahar  has  a  very  temperate  climate : 
slight  frosts  and  snow  occur  every  year,  but  the  snow  melts  in  a  few 
hounL  In  summer  the  heat  is  very  great,  but  the  nights  are  rather 
cold.  The  thermometer  between  sunrise  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  varies  frequently  40*  and  even  60".  Between  the  middle  of 
May  and  the  end  of  August,  two  hot  periods  each  of  forty  days  occur ; 
the  second  period  is  hotter  than  the  first  In  summer  rain  is  very 
rare,  and  onlv  falls  in  short  diowers.  The  greatest  quantity  of  rain 
falls  before  the  vernal  equinox,  but  only  in  showers. 

VL  The  Southern  Table-Land  lies  between  the  Ehojeh  Amram  range 
and  the  Muree  and  Boogtee  Mountains,  and  descends  to  the  west, 
where  it  terminates  in  the  Desert  of  Beloochistan  before  it  reaches 
65^  E.  long.  It  consists  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Lorah  and  the 
country  of  ShawL  The  Lorah  rises  on  the  borders  of  the  eastern 
table-land,  runs  westward  draining  the  valley  of  l^isheen,  and  then 
enters  the  Desert  of  Beloochistan,  where  it  is  said  to  terminate  in  a 
lake,  which  in  spring  is  of  considerable  exten^  but  nearly  dry  at  the 
end  of  the  summer.  The  elevation  of  this  region  above  the  sea  along 
the  road  leading  from  the  Bolan  Pass  to  the  Ehojuk  Pass,  which 
traverses  it  nearly  in  its  middle,  is  from  5000  to  6000  feet  Near  the 
Ehojeh  ATnraTn  Mountains  the  country  is  rather  levd,  but  interspersed 
with  numerous  low  hills ;  along  the  banks  of  the  river  only  few  hills 
occur,  but  they  are  numerous  near  the  Muree  and  Boogtee  Mountains. 
The  greater  part  of  the  lower  country  is  not  cultivated,  and  is  over- 
grown with  wild  thyme  or  a  jungle  of  tamarisk.  Some  tracts  are 
cultivated  with  wheat,  but  they  are  not  extensive,  as  the  water  for 
irrigation  Ib  derived  from  karezees,  the  bed  of  the  river  being  frt>m 
200  to  800  feet  depressed  below  the  general  surfSace,  so  that  its  water 
cannot  be  raised  for  that  purpose.  The  hills  are  without  trees,  but 
afford  indifferent  pasture  to  sheep  and  goats.  It  is  stated  that  farther 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Lorah,  and  also  lower  down,  the  cultivation 
is  much  more  extensive,  and  it  appears  that  in  these  two  districts  the 
river  does  not  run  in  such  a  deep  bed,  and  that  the  waters  are  applied 
to  irrigation.  The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  but  in  most 
ports  interspersed  with  boulders  and  rocks.    The  crops  are  indifferent 

The  town  of  Quettah  in  Shawl  is  5687  feet  above  the  sea-level 
The  province  of  Shawl,  extending  between  the  river  Lorah  and  the 
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Bolaii  PiuBB,  is  de8cril)ed  by  Kayo  as  a  wide  plain  bounded  by  noble 
mountain-ranges  intersected  by  sparkling  streams,  and  dotted  with 
orchards  and  yinejrards;  it  was  temporarily  annexed,  with  the 
adjoining  provinces  of  Moostung  and  Cutchee,  to  the  dominions  of 
Shah  Soojan  in  1849,  preTious  to  which  it  was  held  by  the  Khan  of 
Ehelat^  a  Beloochee  ohie^  whose  capital,  Ehelat^  was  stormed  by 
General  Willshire,  November  18th  of  that  year.  The  winters  are 
much  colder  here  than  in  Englano,  but  the  summer  temperature  is 
much  higher.  In  winter  it  freeees  every  night,  and  in  spots  which 
are  not  open  to  the  sun  the  ice  does  not  melt  during  the  day.  South- 
Bouth-eost  of  Quettah  is  the  upper  entrance  of  the  Bolan  Pass,  through 
which  the  great  commercial  road  runs,  leading  from  Candahar  to 
Shikarpoor,  and  connecting  Persia  with  Hindustan.  The  northern 
entrance  of  the  pass  is  more  than  5800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
the  southern  onening  only  904  feet  The  northern  most  nurow  and 
steep  part  of  tne  pass  lies  between  olmost  perpendicular  cliffs  which 
vary  in  height  firom  100  to  600  feet,  and  the  southern  part  is  the  bed 
of  a  torrent  covered  with  loose  graveL  When  there  is  rain  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  mountains,  the  stream  at  times  comes  down  in 
an  almost  perpendicular  volume,  without  warning,  and  sweeps  all 
before  it.  In  a  wider  part  of  the  pass  there  are  a  few  spots  under 
cultivation.  The  mountains  that  inclose  the  pass  are  oomposed  of 
rocky  ranges  of  hills  very  abrupl^  between  which  regular  sloping 
plains  fill  up  the  valleys.  They  are  covered  with  gravel  and  boulders 
of  various  sizes,  sometimes  large  round  stones,  sometimeB  pebbles. 
These  plains  are  out  into  deep  perx>endicular  ravines  by  the  torrents 
from  the  hills.  La  the  spring  they  are  oovered  with  a  coarse  herbage, 
affording  pasture  to  sheep  and  goats.  The  length  of  the  pass  is  69 
miles.  In  summer  it  is  not  used,  on  account  of  the  pestilential  air, 
which  is  produced,  as  it  is  stated,  by  the  sun's  heat  between  these 
steep  rocky  masses  causing  the  evaporation  of  the  pools  of  stagnant 
water  left  by  the  mountain-torrent 

VIL  On  the  south-west  of  the  Central  Table-Land  is  the  Desert  of 
Bdoochittan  and  the  province  of  Seistan.  [Ssistan.I  The  river 
Helmund,  the  ancient  Etymander,  the  largest  of  we  rivers  of 
Afghanistan,  flows  through  &e  Zemin-Dewar,  along  the  northern  edge 
of  the  deserty  and  across  the  plain  of  Seistan.  It  rises  between  the 
two  ridges  of  the  Pughman  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
11,500  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  It  flows  through  the  mountain-rsgion 
in  a  south-west  direction  for  about  200  miles,  and  enters  the  level 
country  at  some  distance  above  Girishk.  Here  it  continues  to  flow 
in  the  same  direction  to  its  junction  with  the  Urghimdab,  below  which 
point  it  gradually  sweeps  round  to  the  westward,  and  entering  the 
plain  of  Seistan,  carries  its  waters  by  several  arms  into  the  lake  of 
Hamoon,  or  Zarah,  the  ancient  Aria  Palus.  Even  in  the  dry  season 
the  Helmund  has  a  plentiful  supply  of  water ;  when  swollen  by  the 
melted  snow  it  flows  with  astonisidng  rapidity,  and  is  equal  in  size 
to  the  Jumna.  Below  Girishk  it  flows  through  a  bottom  between 
4  and  5  miles  wide.  The  left  bank,  which  rises  with  a  steep  ascent 
immediately  above  the  river,  is  distinguished  by  vast  mounds  which 
constitute  the  edge  of  the  desert  in  this  direction.  The  right  bank 
is  formed  by  high  steep  elifis,  hollowed  and  indurated  by  the  action 
of  the  water.  Between  this  bank  and  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  is 
paved  with  stones  swept  down  from  the  mountains  by  the  impetuosity 
of  the  current^  is  a  rich  well-cultivated  txact  called  Gurmsir  (hot 
countir),  full  of  orchards  and  mulberry  plantations.  The  average 
breaduL  of  this  tract,  which  has  a  deep  uluvial  soil  deposited  by  the 
river  during  its  periodical  inundations,  is  above  2  miles.  The  entire 
length  of  tiie  Helmund  exceeds  400  miles.  Its  principal  feeder  on 
the  right  bank  is  the  Kash-rood,  which  flows  nearly  due  south  through 
the  territory  of  the  Dooranees,  and  joins  the  Hehnund  in  the  Gurmsir. 
On  the  left  bank  it  is  joined  by  the  Urghundab,  or  Arkandab,  which 
joins  the  Helmund  below  Girishk.  The  Uighundab  has  a  south- 
western course;  it  passes  a  little  to  the  west  of  Candahar,  below 
which  it  is  joined  by  the  Tumak  and  the  Aighusan  or  Urghesan. 
The  Uighundab,  or  one  of  its  feeders,  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Arachotus. 

VIII.  That  portion  of  the  table-land  which  lies  west  of  the  Central 
Table-Land,  and  extends  from  the  road  that  leads  from  Girishk  to 
Funah  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  of  the  Hazareh  and  Eimack,  is 
called  the  Zemiitrlkwar,  This  region  is  traversed  bjr  several  ridges, 
which  are  offsets  of  the  mountiwa-region  north  of  it^  but  they  are 
neither  high  nor  do  they  occupy  a  large  extent  of  country;  their 
sides,  which  are  rather  steep,  are  very  bejre.  Between  them  tbere  are 
wide  valleys,  some  of  which  are  80  or  40  miles  across.  The  soil  varies. 
Near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  ridges  it  is  generally  sandy  and 
nearly  a  desert ;  but  higher  up  it  contains  a  very  luge  portion  of  loam, 
whldb  extends  northwsurd  into  the  valleys  of  the  mountain-regions. 
The  worst  part  is  that  on  both  sides  of  the  Kash-rood  river,  which 
is  covered  with  grass  during  the  spring  and  winter,  and  then  it  is  a 
&vourite  pasture^iround  of  the  Dooranees.  The  best  part  is  the  plain 
which  is  traversed  by  the  Furrah-rood,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  that 
of  the  Kash-rood.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  irrigated  with  water  from 
the  river  and  from  karesees;  and  where  the  water  is  abundant^  crops 
of  wheat  and  other  grain  are  obtained.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  the  plain  through  which  the  Helmund  runs,  on  the  banks  of  which 
river  there  are  many  villages.  In  other  places  cultivation  is  limited : 
cotton  is  grown  to  some  extent    This  region  i^pean  to  be  divided 


between  agriculturists  and  nomadic  tribes.  The  climate  is  not  so  cold 
as  that  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  central  plain,  and  is  probably  as 
temperate  as  that  of  Candahar.  Rain  is  scanty,  but  as  in  spring  the 
melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountain-regions  of  the  north  fills  the 
wide  beds  of  the  rivers,  there  ore  ample  means  of  irrigation.  On  the 
higher  grounds,  however,  the  grass  is  burnt  up  after  the  summer 
solstice,  and  then  the  nomadic  tribes  wander  with  their  herds  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Haaareh  and  Eimack,  especially  to  the  elevated  plain 
on  which  the  Helmund  rises. 

IX.  The  territory  of  fferat  comprehends  that  part  of  Afghanistan 
which  lies  west  of  the  mountain-region  of  the  Eimack,  and  extends 
westward  to  the  boundary-line  of  Persia.  The  mountains  of  the 
Paropamisus  lower  gradually  until  they  constitute  low  ridges  of 
rocky  hills,  which  run  in  afferent  directions,  but  generally  from 
N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  They  are  mostly  bare,  except  for  a  few  months 
in  the  year,  when  they  supply  pasture-ground  for  sheep  and  goats. 
Between  these  ridges  there  are  level  tracts.  Some  of  them  are 
sandy  and  sterile,  and  nearly  uninhabited;  but  others  have  a  soil 
in  which  the  sand  is  mixed  with  a  great  proportion  of  clay  or  loam, 
and  are  very  fertile ;  such  are  the  plains  of  Subzawar  and  Herat  The 
first  is  80  miles  long  and  20  wide,  and  partly  cultivated.  The  plain 
of  Heiat  is  about  80  miles  long  and  18  wide.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Heri-rood,  a  river  which  rises  far  to  the  east  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Hazareh,  and  all  the  year  round  brings  a  considerable  volume  of  water 
to  the  plain,  over  which  it  is  spread  by  numerous  canals.  A  bund,  or 
dam  is  thrown  across  the  river,  and  thus  the  waters  are  turned  into 
the  canals,  and  conducted  over  the  whole  plain,  which  is  eovered  with 
fortified  villages,  vineyards,  orchards,  gardens,  and  corn-fields.  The 
heat  is  excessive  for  two  months  in  summer,  but  the  winters  are  cold, 
and  much  snow  fSslls  in  this  region. 

(^iknate, — ^The  degree  of  heat  and  cold  experienced  in  Afghanistan 
/liffers  greatly  in  different  places,  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the 
difierent  parts  of  the  table-land.  The  heat  is  insupportable  in.  Seistan, 
especially  in  the  Gurmsir  and  round  Lake  Hamoon,  where  the  thermo- 
meter rises  to  120*  and  even  ISO**,  but  in  Ghuznee  and  Cabul  it  is  very 
moderate.  The  rains  which  accompany  the  south-west  monsoon 
extend  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  table-land,  but  at  this  distance 
from  the  sea  they  are  scanty,  and  last  onfy  about  a  month,  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August  Li  the  valley  of  the  Cabul 
River  they  never  extend  beyond  Jellalabad,  where  only  a  few  showers 
fall ;  but  they  are  much  more  abundant  in  Bunnoo  and  Bungash-i-Bala, 
and  in  Daman  and  other  countries  between  the  table-land  and  the 
Indus.  These  rains  do  not  appear  to  be  experienced  on  the  table-land 
itself.  The  winter  rains,  accompanied  with  &lls  of  snow,  and  the 
spring  rains  with  sleety  are  abundant  in  the  valley  of  the  Cabul  River 
and  the  central  table-land ;  but  not  so  on  the  eastern  table-land,  which 
has  a  veiy  moderate  share  of  moisture,  and  is  therefore  unfit  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  smnmer  is  dry,  and  generally  no  rains  fall 
in  the  higher  regions  from  May  to  September  or  October ;  even  in 
November  they  are  rare  in  most  parta 

Productions, — ^A%hanistan  has  great  mineral  wealth.  Gold  is  found 
in  several  streams  which  originate  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains  or  in 
the  Hindoo-Coosh  and  fall  into  the  Indus  or  Cabul  River,  and  it  is 
collected  in  some  places.  Silver  is  said  to  exist  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Hazareh.  Copper-ore  is  abundant  in  the  hiUs  which  extend  west 
of  the  Sufaid-Koh  to  the  neighbouihood  of  the  town  of  Cabul,  and  at 
some  places  it  is  so  rich  as  to  yield  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  metal; 
but  it  is  not  much  worked.  Iron  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance 
in  the  Himalaya  Mountains  north  of  the  Plain  of  Peshawur,  and  of 
the  best  quality.  It  is  extensively  worked  in  a  district  called  Bajour, 
whence  it  goes  to  Cashmere,  the  Panjab,  and  to  the  other  parts  of 
A^hanistan ;  in  Candahar  it  is  used  for  the  fabrication  of  matchlocks. 
It  is  supposed  that  if  prepared  with  more  care  it  would  equal  the  best 
Swedish  iron.  Other  iron-mines  of  great  extent  are  on  the  eastern 
table-land,  at  Foormool,  in  the  country  of  the  Wuzoorees,  not  fitr  from 
Kanegorum ;  their  produce  is  generally  of  inferior  qualily,  but  some 
of  it  is  converted  mto  steeL  Iron-mines  are  also  worked  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Hazareh.  Lead  of  excellent  quality  is  worked  in 
the  Hazareh  mountains,  and  also  in  the  Pughman  range.  In  the 
last-mentioned  mountams  plumbago  is  found^  and  sulphur  in  the 
Hazareh  districts.  Salt  is  obtained  in  the  greatest  abundance  frx>m 
the  Salt  Range.  Lignite  has  been  discovered  in  the  country  of  the 
Wuzoorees,  not  far  from  the  iron-mines  of  Foormool,  on  the  mountains 
east  of  the  central  table-land,  and  in  the  Bolan  Pass,  and  it  is 
said  also  to  exist  in  the  Hazareh  mountaina  Salpetre  is  obtained  in 
considerable  quantities  from  some  pits  in  the  vicinity  of  Furrah.  Near 
Kalabogh  on  Uie  Indus  great  quantities  of  alum  are  got 

The  grains  cultivated  are  wheat,  barley,  peas,  beans,  maize,  rice, 
and  some  other  grains  of  Hindustan,  as  jowaiy,  chuna,  musoor,  bajra, 
moth,  moong,  oord,  and  murhwa ;  and  two  crops  are  annually  obtained 
in  the  valley  of  Cabul  as  far  west  as  Jellalabad.  The  most  common 
vegetables  are  carrots,  turnips,  radishes,  lettuce,  cauliflowers,  onions, 
garlic,  melons,  and  cucumbers,  with  a  few  others  from  Hindustan. 
The  fruit-trees  have  been  mentioned  in  noticing  the  valley  of  the 
Cabul  River.  No  natural  grass  is  cut  for  hay,  except  in  the  Hazareh 
mountains;  several  kinds  of  artificial  grasses  are  grown,  but  they 
are  different  from  ours.  Barley  is  cut  when  green  near  Peshawur 
twice  or  thrice,  with  little  injury  to  the  crop ;  but  wheat  is  mora 
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da)ieate  in  this  respect,  and  oan  onlj  be  oat  onoe.  Kadder  ib  ezten- 
■ivaly  grown  on  the  central  tafal»-land  and  in  the  Zemin-Dewar,  and 
goes  £rom  Candahar  to  Shikarpoor.  Turmeric  ia  coltiYated  in  Bunnoo, 
and  also  exported  to  Sinde.  Awafootida  grows  in  many  parts  which 
are  yery  elerated;  the  greatest  part  of  the  poduoe  is  taken  to 
fflukarpoor.  There  are  several  shrube  used  for  tanning,  but  the 
leather  is  indifferent.  Several  wild  shrubs  furnish  food  from  their 
roots,  barky  flower,  or  fruit  The  fruiUi  of  some  kinds  of  berbetry 
and  of  the  wild  vine  are  much  used. 

Forests  are  only  found  on  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  the 
Sufaid-Koh.  There  are  no  woods  on  the  table-hmd,  and  all  the  trees 
found  there  are  planted,  generally  in  rows  along  the  wateroourses 
and  canals,  and  around  the  orchards  Only  willows  and  poplars  are 
found  there,  and  those  trees  are  used  chiefly  as  timber,  and  in  some 
pkces  as  flre-wood.  The  dung  of  camels  and  other  animals  is  often 
used  as  fuel.  The  mulberry-tree  grows  wild  in  all  the  valleys  which 
are  not  hot  The  fruit  is  much  improved  by  cultivation,  and  there 
are  at  least  twelve  varieties  of  the  plant,  all  of  them  good.  In  the 
valleys  of  the  Hindoo^Joosh  the  mulberry  is  ground  into  flour,  and 
forma  the  chief  food  of  the  country.  The  plantations  are  very 
extensive  there,  and  some  individuals  ars  said  to  possess  10,000  trees. 
A  very  good  tree  will  bear  10  maunds,  or  800  pounds,  qf  mulberries, 
and  if  tiie  average  produce  is  one-third  of  this,  it  is  calculated  to 
support  a  far  greater  population  than  tillage.  The  produce  is  little 
affected  by  the  seasons,  and  is  very  regular.  Silk  is  not  produced  to 
any  great  amount,  except  in  a  fow  places.  Nearly  all  the  fruits 
cultivated  in  these  countoies  are  also  found  in  a  wild  state,  chiefly  in 
the  mountain  valleys,  subh  as  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plunu^  apricots^ 
peaches,  quinces,  and  pomegranates. 

The  most  important  of  the  domestic  ammals  are  the  sheepi  There 
are  two  kinds,  both  with  the  broad  fat  tail,  which  in  some  parts  of 
the  Eimaok  mountains  is  so  large  that  a  email  cart  is  put  under  the 
tail  Herodotus  (iii  118)  says  the  same  of  the  shee^  of  the  Arabs. 
They  constitute  almost  all  the  wealth  of  the  mountam-region  of  the 
Haaareh  and  Kimack,  the  inhabitants  of  which  sell  wool,  woollen 
stuffb,  dried  curds,  and  ghee.  These  sheep  yield  two  fleeces:  the 
spring  or  ooarser  fleece  is  used  for  carpets,  grain-baga^  and  other 
coarse  stuflb ;  the  autumn  or  finer  fleece  is  manufactured  into  doth, 
cloaks,  and  rugs.  The  numerous  flocks  which  pasture  on  the  table- 
land yield  oiAy  one  fleece.  Goats  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  sheep. 
Those  in  the  Koh-i-Baba  Mountains  and  the  Paropamisus  yield,  like 
those  of  Cashmere  and  Tibet,  a  fine  and  remarkably  soft  down,  which 
grows  at  the  root  of  the  hair.  The  hair  is  long  and  usually  jet  black, 
but  the  down  is  of  a  lighter  shade.  The  down  is  in  great  demand, 
and  exported  to  Fenda,  pabul,  Candahar,  HenA^  aai  Shikarpoor, 
where  it  is  employed  in  different  manufactures. 

Horses  are  pientifnl,  but  of  an  inferior  breed,  except  in  Bunnoo  and 
Daman,  where  there  is  a  good  breed.  In  some  places  there  are  good 
ponies ;  mules  and  ssses  are  numerous,  and  in  many  places  they  are 
the  principal  animals  of 'burden.  Many  cameLs  are  kept  on  the 
table-land ;  but  they  are  not  so  tall  as  those  of  Hindustan :  there  is 
also  the  Baotrian  camel  with  two  humps.  The  number  of  cattle  is 
small,  as  the  jpastoral  tribes  keep  only  a  few  bullocks  to  carry  their 
tents,  and  a  few  cows  which  are  fed  near  their  residences.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Hamoon  great  herds  of  cattle  puture  on  the  marshy 
grounds.  In  Afghamstan  they  are  of  an  inferior  breed.  Buffidoes 
are  kept  at  some  places,  but  they  are  not  numerous.  The  cats  of 
Cabul  are  distinguished  by  their  long  silky  hair,  and  go  under  the 
name  of  Persian  cats,  though  very  few  of  them  are  found  in  PenuiL 

Idons  and  tigers  are  said  to  exist,  but  they  are  comparatively  weak 
and  timid.  Leopards  are  found  in  the  Hindoo-Cooeh.  Wolves, 
hysBnas,  jackals,  foxes,  and  haxen  are  common  everywhere.  The  wild 
hog  is  not  frequently  met  with,  but  wild  asses  are  said  to  exist  in 
the  Desert  of  BeloochiBtan.  Manv  kinds  of  deer,  and  also  the  elk,  are 
found  in  the  mountains,  and  a  few  antelopes  in  the  plains.  Wild 
sheep  and  wild  goats  are  common  in  some  parts  of  the  mountainous 
countries.  There  are  also  porcupines,  hedgehogs,  ferrets,  and  wild 
dogs.    Monkeys  occur  only  in  the  mountains  near  the  Indus. 

The  common  fowl  is  kept  by  the  pastoral  tribes ;  in  some  places 
it  is  wild.  Water-fowl  are  abundant  on  Lake  Hamocn.  Domestic 
ducks  are  found  everywhere.  Fish  is  very  scarce.  Locusts  are  most 
firequent  in  the  eastern  districts,  but  they  rarely  lay  waste  any  part 
of  die  country. 

PojmUUum  and  InhabUatUs, — ^The  population  is  estimated  by  some 
at  14,000,000,  inclusive  of  Beloochistan,  but  many  think  that  it  is 
greatly  overrated.  The  Afghans,  who  are  the  ruling  nation,  are 
dispersed  over  the  whole  of  the  table-land;  but  the  mountains  are 
mostly  in  possession  of  other  tribes,  such  as  the  Hsaareh  and  the 
Bimack  in  the  Paropamisus.  Among  the  Afghans  are  settled  Tajiks, 
Hindoos,  and  KKusnlbaahes,  Arabs,  with  a  few  families  of  Armenians, 
Abyssinians,  and  Calmuoks. 

AH  the  Urgo  towns  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  Persians  and  Hindoos ; 
an  Afghan  never  keeps  a  shop  or  exercises  any  trader  The  only 
Alghans  found  in  towns  are  the  offtcers  of  government  and  their 
followers,  soldiers,  priests,  and  perhaps  a  few  labourers.  The  houses 
of  the  rich  are  inclosed  by  high  walli^  and  contain  three  or  four 
courts,  with  gardens  and  founteans.  Each  court  contains  a  building, 
with  several  small  apartments,  and  three  or  four  large  halls,  reaching 


to  the  roof,  supported  by  wooden  pillars,  carved  and  painted.  'Rao 
apartments  open  on  the  halls,  and  are  fitted  up  with  paintings  and 
looking-glasses.  The  doors  are  carved,  and  covered  in  vrinter  with 
velvet  or  brocade.  The  floors  are  covered  with  handsome  carpets, 
and  thick  felt  seats,  covered  with  silk  or  velvet,  are  placed  round  the 
room  dose  to  the  walL  The  houses  of  the  common  people  are  of  one 
story,  and  usually  of  a  single  room,  about  20  feet  long  by  12  feet  broad ; 
they  have  little  ornament  and  scarcely  any  furniture.  Neither  tables 
nor  chairs  are  used ;  their  place  is  supplied  by  ooacse  woollen  carpets 
and  thick  felt  cushions. 

The  Afghans,  who  compose  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  dweUers 
in  Afj^hanistan,  are  of  moderate  stature,  but  remarkably  hardy  and 
athletia  Their  high  cheek-bones  and  prominent  noses  distingniiih 
them  essentially  from  the  Tartars.  Their  complexions  are  various; 
men  as  fSsir  as  Europeans  being  found  in  the  same  places  with  others 
dark  as  Indians.  Tne  western  tribes  are  fairer  than  those  of  the  east-. 
Their  hair  and  beard  are  mostly  Uack ;  occasionally  brown  or  red. 
The  usual  dress  is  a  sort  of  frock,  reaching  below  the  knee,  and  loose 
dark  cotton  trowsera.  The  hesd  is  coverod  with  %  low  flat-sided  cap 
of  black  sUk,  ¥ribh  a  coloured  or  bro4»ded  top.  They  wear  hau 
boots,  laced  in  front  The  dress  of  the  western  tribes  resembles  that 
of  Persia,  and  the  people  of  the  east  imitate  their'  neighbours 
of  India. 

The  manners  of  the  Afghans  are  frank  and  open ;  they  pay  little 
respect  to  rank,  but  show  great  reverence  for  old  age.  They  are  very 
sociable^  and  ^ve  frequent  dinner  parties,  which  are  accompanied  by 
singings  dancings  and  musia  Any  ^ame  of  chance  or  skill,  however 
childish,  that  may  lead  to  a  dinner,  is  j^yed  with  great  sest ;  marbles, 
prison-bars,  hunt-the^lipper,  hopping,  fta  &c.,  and  the  loser  treats  his 
opponent  Th^  are  alfto  fond  of  sitting  in  a  circle,  convor8ing>  or 
listening  to  story-tellers.  The  people  of  the  east  notice  the  attachment 
of  the  A%hans  to  truth,  in  whicm  they  are  much  superior  to  their 
neighbours  of  India  and  Persia,  though  Europeans  will  not  rank  them 
very  high  in  that  respect  They  are  puffed  up  with  family  pride,  and 
fond  of  recounting  long  genealogies,  scarcely  allowing  a  man  to  be  a 
genuine  Aij^han  who  cannot  prove  six  descents. 

Hospitality  is  the  great  oiaracteristic  of  the  Afghans ;  it  is  with 
them  a  point  of  honour ;  and  a  greater  a£&ont  cannot  be  given  to  an 
AilB^han  than  by  inviting  his  guest  to  another  dwelling.  A  man  may 
travel  without  monei^  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and 
the  bitterest  enemy  is  safe  if  he  claim  the  protection  of  hospitality. 
A  person  n^o  has  a  favour  to  ask  of  any  person  goes  to  his  house, 
ana  refuses  to  sit  down  or  partake  of  food  untU  the  boon  be  granted. 
This  custom  is  called  '  nannawatee^'  and  it  brings  disgrace  on  a  man 
to  reject  a  petition  under  such  circumstanoea. 

Another  resemblance  to  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  so  celebrated  for 
their  ho^tality,  is  the  practice  of  robbery.  A  traveller  passing 
through  certain  districts  must  expect  to  be  plundered,  if  not  under 
strong  protection,  while  a  stranger  coming  to  settle  amoog  them  is 
perfect^  safe.  These  robberies  are  seldom  accompanied  by  murder, 
and  where  the  government  is  powerful  the  traveller  is  safei 

The  religion  of  the  Af^^ums  is  the  Mohammedan  of  the  Sunite  sect, 
aooompanied  with  less  Ugotry  than  usual.  Hindoos  and  Christians 
live  peaceably  and  raspected  among  them ;  and  even  Persians,  who 
are  of  the  dusesiting  Shiite  sect,  and  therefore  more  abominated  by 
the  orthodox  than  even  infideU,  hold  high  official  stations  among 
them,  upon  the  simple  condition  of  abstaining  from  ourseB  on  the 
three  first  caliphs,  the  denial  of  whose  right  to  the  commandership 
over  the  Faithful  forms  the  chief  reason  of  their  dissent 

Social  intercourse  with  women  is  less  restrained  than  among  other 
Mohammedans,  though  in  towns  the  females  of  the  upper  ranks  live 
secluded,  and  never  go  out  witibtout  a  covering  from  head  to  foot  In 
the  country,  women  go  out  unveiled :  in  the  lower  ranks,  they  do  the 
work  of  the  house,  and  in  some  of  the  inferior  tribes  assist  Uie  men 
in  the  labours  of  sgricultura  Their  marriage  ceremonies  are  like 
those  of  the  Perrians. 

The  language  of  the  Afghans  is  called  Pushtoo,  and  they  call 
themselves  Pushtaneh;  half  the  words  of  the  language  are  Persian, 
but  almost  all  the  particles  and  verbs  are  from  some  unknown  root 
The  sound  of  the  language  is  rough,  but  not  disagreeable  to  persons 
accustomed  to  orientid  tongues.  They  use  the  Arabic  alphabet,  with 
points  over  and  under  certain  letters  to  represent  sounds  unknown 
to  Arabic  The  onlv  original  Pushtoo  authors  are  poets;  their 
compositions  are  chiefly  lyrics,  of  a  spirited  and  bold  cast,  breathing 
a  strong  attachment  to  liberty.  Ko  Pushtoo  authors  are  above  a 
century  and  a  half  old;  but  Persian  works  are  as  fan^ilia^r  to  the 
educated  Afghans  as  their  own,  and  the  Persian  language  is  that 
chiefly  used  in  composition.  Education  is  not  neglected ;  eVery  village 
has  its  school,  generallv  kept  by  a  priest,  and  almost  eveiy  boy 
attends  it  In  some  tribes  boys  are  sent  to  a  distant  village,  where 
th^  live  in  the  mosque,  and  are  under  the  sole  guidance  of  their 
schoolmaster. 

The  whole  nation  is  divided  into  tribes,  each  under  its  own 
peculiar  government,  with  littie  interference  from  the  royal  power. 
The  principal  tribes  are  the  Durances  and  the  Ohiijies ;  to  the  former 
belong  the  clan  of  the  Sudosyes  from  which  until  recently  the 
sovereign  was  chosen.  Shah  Soojah  belonged  to  the  Sudosyes;  Dost 
Mahomed,  the  present  ruler  of  Cabul,  belongs  to  the  Baruksyes, 
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another  powerfal  clan  of  the  Dnranees.  The  government  of  the  tribes 
is  republican;  they  are  divided  into  clans,  and  each  dan  has  its 
chie^  chosen  from  the  oldest  ftunUy.  The  khans  admimster  justice 
in  most  cases,  but  rarely  without  the  concurrence  of  a  council  of  the 
heads  of  families.  'Hie  clans  are  eminently  exdusive,  and  are  often 
at  feud  with  each  other.  Thev  appear  to  be  little  attached  to  their 
chiefs,  but  yeiy  strdDgly  to  &eir  tribe.  They  are  yery  jealous  of 
interference,  and  Uieir  republican  spirit  has  preserved  the  country 
from  d«gen^*atmR  into  the  ordinary  oriental  despotism.  The  reply 
made  to  an  "Rftgliali  traveller,  who  expatiated  on  the  freedom  from 
alann,  blood,  and  discord,  which  must  ensue  from  a  more  steady 
govenunent,  was,  **  We  are  content  with  discord,  we  are  content  with 
alarms,  we  are  content  witih  blood,  but  we  will  neyer  be  content  with 
a  maater." 

Before  the  death  of  Shah  Soojah  the  goyemment  was  a  limited 
monarchy.  The  king  made  peace  and  war;  had  the  control  of  the 
revenue,  and  appointed  to  such  official  situations  as  were  not 
hereditary;  and  although  his  power  infringed  upon  the  republican 
institutions  of  his  own  clan,  his  right  over  other  tribes  extended  only 
to  the  levying  troopB,  and  the  cdleotion  of  revenue.  Over  those  of 
Ms  subjects  who  were  not  Ai|B;hans,  his  power  was  less  limited,  but  it 
waa  rarely  exercised  with  severity.  The  Duinnee  lords  controlled  the 
king,  who  could  rai«ly  act  without  their  concurrence.  The  crown 
was  hereditary  in  the  nimily,  but  deotiye  as  to  the  person. 

We  have  spoken  of  these  attributes  of  the  Idng  in  the  past  tense, 
for  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  Afghanistan  now  consists  of 
three  indq>endent  poUtionl  di^ons— Cabul,  Candahar,  and  Herat — 
the  chiefji  of  which  possess  similar  attributes  in  their  respective  states. 

For  tih^e  administration  of  justice  a  cadi  is  appointed  to  eyery  large 
town,  before  whom  causes  are  brought,  and  wnose  awards  are  rarefy 
disobeyed :  death  is  yery  rarely  inflicted.  The  cadi  neyer  interferes 
unless  called  upon;  most  cases  are  dedded  by  the  heads  of  tribes ; 
and  even  a  murder,  if  in  retaliation,  is  rarely  inquired  into.  The 
police  generally  is  de^Bctlve ;  watdmien  paid  by  the  inhabitants  are 
appoiirted  in  all  laxge  towns.  Parties  are  stationed  in  dangerous 
places  for  the  protection  of  traveUers,  who  find,  however,  the  purchase 
of  security  from  the  dans  a  more  effident  guard. 

The  militaiy  may  be  about  80,000.  One-third  of  these  are 
Gholams,  or  militaiT  adventurers^  who  enlist  for  life ;  about 
10,000  are  famished  by  land-owners  at  a  stated  rate;  and  a  large 
contingent  is  supplied  by  the  Durance  tribe,  as  the  condition  on 
which  Uiey  hold  their  lands.  Their  soldiers  are  chiefly  horsemen, 
and  their  arms  are  swords  and  matchlodcs. 

The  Hasareh  and  Eimack  are  of  Mongol  race;  at  present  they 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  Persian  language,  but  in  the  time  of  Sultan 
Baber  they  spoke  a  Mongol  dialect.  It  is  stated  that  they  are  a 
colony  of  Mongols  left  in  this  countiy  by  one  of  the  armies  of  Manku 
Khan,  one  of  &e  successors  of  Gengis  Khan.  There  is  some  difference 
in  the  manner  of  life  of  these  two  tribes.  The  Hasareh,  who  occuj^y 
the  higher  part  of  the  Paropamisus,  have  fixed  abodes.  They  liye  in 
small  yillages  consisting  of  low  huts,  where  they  pass  the  winter 
season  under  one  roof  with  their  cows  and  sheep,  usmg  as  fud  small 
dry  shrubs  and  the  dung  of  their  cattle.  In  summer  they  live  with 
their  animals  on  the  dopes  of  the  mountains.  Near  their  villages 
they  cultivate  small  fidds,  where  they  ndse  barley,  and,  when  &e 
elevation  is  not  too  hiffh,  wheat.  .  The  Eimack  lead  a  more  nomadic 
Hfe,  and  rende  the  whole  year  round  in  tents  made  of  dry  sticks  or 
fel^  and  go  with  their  flocks  in  summer  to  the  more  elevated  and  in 
winter  to  the  lower  declivities  of  their  mountains.  They  exact  a 
tribute  from  aU  travellers  who  pass  through  their  country.  Both 
tribes  are  nominalhr  dependent  on  the  soyeretgn  of  Cabul ;  but  they 
are  governed  by  their  (fwn  hereditary  chiefly  who  exercise  despotic 
authority.  They  are  visited  by  traders  fh>m  Herat,  Candahar,  and 
Cabul,  who  furmsh  them  with  some  common  artides  of  dress  and 
utmails^  and  recdve  in  return  slayee,  cattle^  darified  butter,  woollen 
cloth,  grun,  sacks  and  carpet-bags,  fdts  for  horse-clotlnng,  and 
carpets,  all  made  fix>m  the  produce  of  thdr  flocks.  They  also  fiimidi 
lead  and  sulphur. 

That  portion  of  the  population  on  the  table-land  which  is  occupied 
with  agricultural  pursuits  is  known  by  the  name  of  Taiiks  or  Tadjiks. 
They  are  found  in  aU  the  countries  of  Western  Asia,  firom  the 
Meditoranean  to  Chinese  Turkistan.  In  a  few  mountainous  countries 
they  have  maintained  their  independence;  in  all  others  they  are 
subject  to  the  nations  whidi  have  conquered  them,  and  which  have 
preserved  their  pastoral  habits.  Thdr  condition  misy  be  Compared  to 
that  of  the  serfk  of  the  middle  ages  in  Biurope.  Tney  are  tne  fflebce 
adseripH,  who  work  the  cultivated  grounds,  and  are  obliged  to  give 
up  to  their  masters  one-fourth  or  one-half  of  thdr  produce.  They 
are  peaceful,  industrious  peasants^  more  dviliaed,  intdljgent^  and 
skilful  than  their  masters.  In  the  towns  they  constitute  the  IdK)uring 
dasses;  they  are  tradesmen,  mechanics^  and  labourers.  They 
generally  wear  the  dress  and  follow  the  customs  of  their  rulers. 
They  have  preserved  their  language,  whkh  is,  however,  mixed  with 
many  terms  dniyed  from  the  language  of  the  predominant  nation. 
Thar  language  is  learned  by  all  the  Afghans  who  wish  to  be  conddered 
as  men  of  education. 

In  the  plain  of  Pediawur  and  the  neighbouring  districts  many 
Hindkees,  as  they  are  called,  are  settled  as  agriculturists.     Their 


language  is  a  kind  of  Hindustanee,  resembling  the  dialect  of  the 
Paiy  ab.  The  number  of  Hindoos  settled  in  Afghanistan  is  very  great : . 
there  is  scarcely  a  village  of  any  extent  without  a  family  or  two,  and 
in  ^e  larger  places  there  are  many.  They  keep  shops ;  are  brokers, 
merchants,  bankers,  goldsmiths,  sellers  of  grain,  and  other  occupations. 
They  retain  the  Hindoo  features,  and  some  of  them  have  nearly  the 
Hindustanee  dress.  They  are  much  employed  by  the  great  men  of 
the  country  in  every  Idnd  of  business  connected  with  money  or 
accounts. 

The  Khuzsdlbashes  are  only  found  in  towns,  except  about  Herat, 
where  they  are  also  settled  in  villages.  A  groat  number  of  them  are 
in  Cabul,  where  they  were  settled  by  Nadir  Shah  and  Ahmed  Khan. 
They  are  Turkomans,  and  their  ancestors  were  members  of  some  of 
the  Hats  whidi  wander  about  in  the  plains  of  Persia^  They  are 
mostly  soldiers,  or  employed  by  men  of  rank  as  secretaries,  masters 
of  the  household,  and  stewards.  Some  of  them  have  acquired  landed 
property,  which  they  let  out  to  A^han  or  Tajik  tenants.  They  are 
lively,  ingenious,  d^gant,  and  refined,  but  fidse,  designing;  cruel,  and 
rapadous. 

Arabs  are  settled  in  Cabul  and  Jdlalabad.  They  are  agriculturists, 
and  do  not  mix  much  with  the  other  inhabitants ;  they  have  lost  their 
original  language.  The  number  of  their  families  amounts  to  about 
2000.  ^  Armenians  are  settled  in  different  towns  as  merchants. 
Abyssinians  are  imported  into  Afg^A^niaf^n  as  daves,  and  generally 
form  a  part  of  the  kmg^s  guards.  There  are  also  Cdmucks  in  the 
king's  guards ;  but  some  families  of  that  nation  are  settled  near  Herat 
as  agriculturists. 

The  population  is  very  unequally  distributed  over  the  coimtiy. 
The  most  populous  parts  are  the  valley  of  the  Cabul  Kiver,  the 
country  south  of  the  Sufiud-Koh  and  of  the  Salt  Bange,  the  central 
table-land  north  of  Kelat-i-Ghilzie,  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  towns  of  Candahar  and  of  Herat  In  all  the  other  parts  the 
population  is  scanty,  as  the  inhabitants  lead  chiefly  a  nomadic  life^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  fertile  tract  roimd  Lake  Hamoon,  where 
there  is  a  oondderable  agricultural  population. 

Manvfaetvrei. — Manufactures  for  export  are  produced  only  at 
Herat  and  Candahar.  Those  of  Herat  are  ailk  and  wooILen-stu£&,  and 
sword  blades ;  and  these  artides  fhid  a  ready  sale  in  Persia.  The 
manufitctures  of  Candahar  are  of  the  same  description,  with  the 
addition  of  fire-arms:  The  manufiftctures  of  the  country  are  suffident 
for  the  home  consumption ;  no  manufactured  artides  are  imported 
fi*om  India  except  cotton  stufiit  As  a  knowledge  of  the  manufacturing 
trades  oonyeys  an  idea  of  a  nation's  civilisation  and  of  the  comforts 
which  it  enjoys,  we  transcribe  from  Elphinstone's  work  the  following 
list  of  the  trades  exercised  in  the  town  of  Candahar : — Jewellers,  gold 
and  silver  smiths,  booksellers,  bookbinders,  stationers,  makers  of 
kullumdauns  (a  sort  of  inkstand  and  pencase,  of  which  every  man  who 
can  write  has  one),  seal  engravers,  sellers  of  armour,  sellers  of  shields 
(these  diields  are  of  buffalo  or  rhinoceros  hide),  gunsmiths,  sword- 
cutlers,  polishers  of  steel,  sdlers  of  bows  and  arrows,  sellers  of  glass 
orfaaments  for  women,  tluee  descriptions  of  shoemakers,  boot-makers, 
button-makers,  silk  thread  sdlers,  gold  wire  and  gold  thread  sellers, 
saddlers,  farriers,  painters,  fruiterers,  cooks,  soup-sellers,  tobacconists, 
druggists,  perfumers,  sellers  of  sherbet  and  of  fullodeh,  confectioners, 
embroiderers,  and  people  whose  business  is  to  sew  ornaments  on 
dothes  of  all  descriptions,  from  jewds  to  spangles.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Eimack  and  Hazareh  mountains  do  not  export  the  wool  of  their 
numerous  'flocks  of  sheep  in  a  raw  state,  but  manufacture  it  into 
seyeral  kinds  of  doth,  carpets,  grain-bags,  saddle-bags,  rugs,  felt,  felt 
cloaks,  mittens,  socks,  and  horse-cloth&  The  felt  doaks  are  called 
kosahs,  and  are  extensively  used  in  Candahar,  where  they  are  much 
prized. 

Commerce. — As  Afghanistan  has  no  navigable  rivers,  the  transport 
of  merdiandise  is  expendve,  and  the  expense  is  increased  by  the 
want  of  roads,  which  are  not  met  with  in  all  Western  Ada  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Straits  of  Constantinople.  The  conyeyanoe  of  mer- 
chandise is  therefore  effected  by  beasts  of  burden.  Camels  are  mostly 
used  in  the  level  countries,  and  mules  or  asses  in  the  mountainous 
districts.  Nearly  all  the  land  commerce  existing  between  India  on 
one  dde,  and  Persia,  Turkistan,  and  China  on  the  other  dde,  must 
be  carried  through  A^hanistan.  If  we  except  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  road  which  leiuls  from  Leh  in  Ladak  to  Terkand  in  Chinese 
Turkistan,  no  line  of  communication  exists  between  India  and  the 
ttbove-mentioned  countries,  except  the  three  lines  which  traverse 
Afghanistan.  The  most  northern  of  these  lines  begins  near  the 
British  militaiy  station  at  Loodiana  on  the  Sutlej,  passes  through 
Lahore,  and  readies  the  Indus  at  Attook.  Thence  it  runs  through 
Peshawur  and  the  Kyber  Pass  to  Cabul,  where  it  divides  into  two 
roads.  One  of  these  runs  over  one  of  ihe  elevated  mountain-passes 
of  the  Hindoo-Coodi  range,  or  the  Pughman  Mountains,  and  descends 
to  the  plaiDs  of  Turan,  leading  to  Kunduz  and  Khulum,  and 
thence  to  Bokhara.  The  otiier  road  runs  fW>m  Cabul  S.S.W.  to 
Candahar,  at  which  place  all  three  lines  meet. 

The  middle  line  of  commercial  communication  passes  from  Lahore 
directly  west,  crosses  the  Indus  at  Dera  Ismad  Khan  and 
ascends  the  Gomul  Pass,  which  is  also  called  the  Oolair  Pass,  and 
which  leads  across  the  eastern  table-land.  When  it  reaches  the 
central  table-land  it  divides  into  two  roads,   one  of  which  runs 
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northward  to  Ghuznee  and  Cabul)  and  the  other  to  the  south-west  to 
Candahar. 

The  third  road  connects  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the  table-land. 
It  begins  at  the  seaport  of  Kurachee,  situated  N.W.  of  the  most 
western  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  runs  chiefly  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  to  Shikarpoor,  whence  it  diverges  to  the  N.W.,  and  passing 
through  Dadur  in  Cutch  Ghmdava,  ascends  the  table-land  by  the  Bolan 
Pass.  From  this  place  it  continues  through  Quettah  over  the 
Khojuk  Pass  to  Candahar. 

The  road  from  Candahar  to  Persia  passes  westward,  and  crosses 
the  river  Helmund  about  two  miles  east  of  Ghirishk.  Thence  it 
continues  in  the  same  direction  to  Furrah,  and  from  Furrah  north- 
ward  to  Subzawar  and  Herat^  whence  it  passes  through  Meshed  and 
Nishapoor  to  Tehran. 

The  commerce  by  the  way  of  Peshawur  does  not  appear  to  be  veiy 
active.  The  exports  are  principally  iron  from  the  mines  of  Bajour, 
which  is  extensively  used  in  the  Pai^ab  and  in  Cashmere,  madder, 
assafoetida,  tobacco,  and  fruits,  such  as  almonds,  pistaichio-nuts, 
walnuts,  hazel-nuts,  dried  plums  and  apricots,  and  raisins;  apples, 
pearsi,  and  pomegranates;  there  is  also  a  laige quantity  of  nresh 
fruit  A  considerable  number  of  horses  and  ponies  are  sent  to  the 
Panjab,  and  furs  to  Hindustan.  The  imports  from  the  Pai^ab  are 
coarse  cotton-doth,  muslin  and  other  fine  mantifactures,  some  sorts 
of  silken  doth  and  brocade,  indigo,  ivory,  bamboosi,  wax,  tin,  sandal- 
wood, and  a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  musk,  coral,  drugs,  and  some 
other  trifling  articles. 

The  trafilc  carried  on  by  the  Qomul  Pass  and  Dera  Ismael  Khan 
appears  to  be  more  important.  It  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
I^hani  merchants,  a  tribe  which  pretends  to  be  of  Afghan  origin. 
They  arrive  annually  with  three  kafilas  at  Candahar  and  CabuL  The 
first  kafila  leaves  Dera  Ismad  Khan  about  the  middle  of  April ;  its 
merchandise  consists  of  coarse  cotton  stufb  and  salt^  which  are  sold 
at  Candahar  and  CabuL  The  second  kafila  brings  indigo  from  Mool- 
tan  and  Bhawulpoor,  and  chintz  from  Hindustan,  and  departs  from 
Dera  Ismad  Khan  towards  the  end  of  April ;  some  part  of  these 
goods  goes  to  Bokhara.  The  third  kafila  departs  from  Dera  Ismael 
Khan  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  bulk  of  its  cai^goes  consists 
of  kimkal  (or  golden  doth  of  Benares),  English  chintzes  and  calicoes, 
gunlocks  and  similar  artides ;  a  great  portion  of  these  goods  is  taken 
to  the  plains  of  Turan.  The  last  kafila  only  brings  goods  bad[,  and 
arrives  at  Dera  Ismael  Khan  in  the  middle  of  October  with  pome- 
granates, almonds,  raisins,  and  rhubarb,  from  Cabul  and  Candahar, 
and  with  horses,  cochineal,  nankeen,  gold  thread,  raw  silk,  and  other 
goods  from  Bokhara. 

The  commerce  between  Shikarpoor  on  the  one  side  and  Candahar 
and  Herat  on  the  other,  is  more  important.  It  is  carried  on  by  kafilas, 
the  niunber  of  which  is  about  four,  but  they  oonsLst  of  a  much 
greater  number  of  camds.  The  artides  which  they  import  into 
Afghanistan  are  indigo,  henna,  metals  of  all  kinds,  coarse  and  fine 
cotton-cloth,  Mooltanee  coarse  cloth,  silks  manufactured  at  Shikarpoor 
and  other  places  in  Sinde,  erooeries  and  spices,  raw  cotton,  coarse 
sugar,  opium,  hemp-seed,  dddds  of  buffalo  and  rhinoceros  hidea^ 
leather,  embroidered  horse-doths,  and  dry  grains.  To  these  are 
added  several  artides  of  British  manufacture,  as  red  dyed  cotton- 
cloth,  white  cotton-doth  partly  dyed,  long  doth,  ghized  chintz, 
printed  cottons,  bleached  cottons,  unbleached  cottons,  red  and  white 
striped  cottons,  yellow  cottons,  chenai  cottons,  Jugumaut  muslin, 
black  cotton-vdvet,  a  spedes  of  sheeting-doth  ble^ed  and 
unbleached,  a  coloured  coarse  broad-doth.  The  returns  from 
Candahar  and  Herat  consist  of  raw  silk  to  the  amount  of  50,000Z. 
annually  for  the  manufactures  of  Sinde,  turquoise  earth,  churns  (an 
intoxicating  drug  prepared  from  hemp-seed  or  bang,  and  used  as 
opium),  gum,  silk  stufib  of  various  kmds  from  Herat,  dried  fruits 
(such  as  primes,  black  grapes,  apricots,  ahnonds,  and  dates  in  great 
quantities),  tinsd-thread  for  embroidery,  broken  copper  and  brass 
vessels  (to  be  re-manufactured  at  Shikarpoor),  madder  (an  important 
artide),  espedally  that  grown  near  Candahar,  saf&on  from  Bakna, 
west  of  Candahar,  safflower  frx>m  Herat,  gum  salop  from  Herat, 
antimony  from  Beila  in  Lass  (an  important  artide),  assafoetida  (an 
important  artide),  and  other  drugs,  a  veiy  fine  description  of  cotton 
from  Herat,  cochineal  from  Herat,  and  other  materials  used  as  dyes. 

An  active  commerce  is  carried  on  between  Herat  and  Meshed  and 
other  towns  in  Persia.  The  exports  from  Herat  consist  of  shawls 
and  shawl  goods,  indigo,  caxpets  of  Herat,  Mooltanee  chintz,  Indian 
brocades,  muslin  and  other  cotton-doth,  assafoetida,  lead  (from  the 
mines  of  the  Eimack),  cast-iron,  8affix>n,  pistachio-nuts,  gums,  a 
yeUow  dye,  carraway-seeds,  and  pf|per.  The  imports  of  Herat  are 
chiefiy  sUk,  dates,  tobacco,  lemon-juice,  and  ivory  hed-tap& 

Several  caravans  go  annually  from  Cabul  to  Bokhara.  They 
export  chiefly  artides  which  have  been  imported  from  India, 
especially  shawls  and  shawl-dotl^  white  doth  of  all  kinds,  India 
turbans,  Mooltanee  duntss,  indigo,  and  spices ;  and  they  import  from 
Bokhara  prindpally  horses,  and  gold  and  silver  in  coins  and  bars. 
Some  artides,  brought  from  Russia,  are  also  imported  by  these 
caravans,  especially  cast-iron  pots,  cutlery  and  other  hiurdware, 
needles,  looking-glasses,  Russia  leather,  tin  beads,  and  spectadee.  A 
fine  cloth  made  of  camels'  wool,  some  raw  cotton,  and  some  lamb- 
skins are  also  brought  from  Bokhara  and  Balkh. 


The  chief  towns,  Cabul,  Cavdahab,  Ghuzitee,  Jellalabad, 
Hbbat,  Pbbhawur,  &a,  are  notioed  under  their  respective  heads. 

Antiquities. — The  antiquities  of  Afghanistan  have  latdy  attracted 
much  attention.  In  the  valley  of  Bameean,  west  of  the  Pughman 
Mountains,  are  two  colossal  statues.  [Ghoolohoola.]  Many  monu- 
ments have  lately  been  discovered  which  the  natives  call  topes  or 
stupas,  which,  we  believe,  occur  only  in  the  valley  of  the  Cabul  River 
and  its  vicinity. 

All  the  topes,  which  are  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  consist 
of  a  basement  and  a  perpendicular  story  resting  on  it  and  terminating 
above  in  the  form  of  a  cupola,  which  is  sometimes  so  depressed  as  to 
exhibit  merely  a  convexity,  but  it  generally  approadies  to  the  form  of 
a  cone.  These  edifices  are  substantially  constructed  of  layers  of  laige 
stones  connected  with  well-prepared  and  beaten  earth.  They  vary 
greatly  in  dimensions,  some  of  them  having  a  circumference  of  144 
feet)  and  many  of  only  108  feet  The  fron^  as  it  appears,  is  directed 
to  the  east,  for  all  of  them  have  flights  of  steps  on  that  side ;  and 
some  also  09  other  sides.  They  are  situated  on  the  skirts  of  hills  or 
devations  separated  from  each  other  by  ravines,  and  in  their  vicinity 
there  are  always  many  caves,  whidi  apparently  have  been  used  as 
dwellings.  Near  them  there  are  also  always  one  or  more  tumuli,  but 
there  are  tumuli  where  no  topes  are  found;  and  in  general  such 
tumuli  abound  all  over  Afghanistan. 

Most  of  these  topes  contain  passages  or  tunnels  extending  from  the 
centre  to  the  drcumferenoe,  and  the  centre  is  occupied  by  a  small 
apartment  In  these  apartments  or  their  recesses  are  foxmd  caskets 
or  vases  of  copper  or  steatite.  The  vases  are  sometimes  of  a  globular 
and  sometimes  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  usually  contain  smaller 
cylindrical  cases  of  gold  or  silver,  oftcoi  of  both.  These  vessels  are 
often  separate,  but  often  also  are  one  within  the  other.  One  of  these 
smaller  vessels  generally  contains  a  fragment  or  two  of  bone,  and 
these  appear  to  have  been  the  relics  over  whidi  the  monuments  have 
been  raised.  The  whole  is  carefully  wrapped  up  in  an  envdope  of  fine 
linen.  The  larger  vases  usually  contain  a  portion  of  fine  pulverised 
earth  or  of  ashes,  in  whidi  are  found  burnt  pearls,  beads,  rings,  seals, 
and  other  trinkets,  with  gems,  coloured  stones,  pieces  of  crystal, 
fragments  of  mother-of-pearl  shells,  kc  In  some  the  depodts  have 
been  accompanied  by  twists  of  tuz-leaves  (probably  the  inner  bark  of 
birch),  inscribed  internally  with  churacters,  but  tbey  crumble  away 
when  they  are  handled.  Some  vases  contain  minute  gold  and  silver 
cups,  beads  of  pearlai,  of  crystal,  agate,  or  coral,  and  small  ornaments 
of  gold  and  stones,  and  some  coins. 

^e  prevailing  opinion  respecting  these  extraordinary-  buildings  is, 
that  they  were  er^jted  for  we  preservation  of  the  rehos  of  Buddha, 
and  that  this  countiy  was  once  peopled  by  nations  which  had 
embraced  Buddhism.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  acoounts  of 
two  Chinese  pilgrims,  one  of  whom,  Fa  Hian,  visited  the  Holy  Land 
of  Hianthu,  i  e,  Hindustan,  about  the  year  400  A.D.,  and  the  other, 
Hiuan  Thsang,  aWt  680  or  660.  Both  of  them  state  that  a  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  Buddha,  or  about  a  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  his  adherents  began  to  settle  in  this  part  of 
Afghanistan  and  to  build  their  towers  or  stupas,  and  at  the  time 
of  their  travels  they  found  numerous  monuments  of  this  description 
along  the  road. 

Another  kind  of  antiqtdties  are  the  coins.  Single  coins  have  been 
found  at  several  places.  But  they  occur  in  great  nimibers  in  the 
plain  of  Beghram,  situated  in  the  Koh-Daman,  where  the  rivers 
which  drain  that  valley  unite  in  the  Ghorbimd  and  take  their  course 
to  the  south-east  towards  the  Cabul  River.  The  plain  contains 
about  24  square  miles,  and,  except  some  slight  ridges,  the  rubbish 
apparently  of  dilapidated  buildings,  it  is  a  perfect  level,  on  which 
ram  stagnates  as  it  fidls.  Mr  ^^Mson  en^>loyed  several  years  to 
gather  Uie  ooins  found  in  this  plain,  and  m  1887  he  succeeded  in 
collecting  60,000  copper  coins,  besides  a  number  of  silver  and  gold 
coins,  a  large  number  of  engraved  seals,  some  of  them  with  inscriptions, 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  particularly  of  birds,  cylinders,  paralldo- 
g^ramic  amulets  with  sculptured  sides,  rings,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
trinkets,  generally  of  brass  or  copper.  When  Lieut  Wood  in  the 
followiDg  year  visited  the  plain,  some  children  were  sent  in  search  of 
coins,  and  in  a  few  hours  they  returned  with  85  copper  nieoes.  It 
is  further  stated  that  fr^m  time  out  of  memory  ooins  nave  been 
collected  on  this  plain,  which  have  been  sent  to  Cabul  to  be  melted 
down,  and  that  in  some  years  as  many  as  80,000  pieces  have  been 
carrieid  ofE.  Some  think  that  the  plain  is  £he  site  of  one  of  Alexander's 
frontier  colonies,  of  Alexandria  near  Caucasus,  and  that  it  has  been 
for  a  long  time  a  very  large  town  and  the  metropolis  of  a  great 
empire.  The  coins  ooUeoteid  by  Mr.  Masson  embrace  a  period  of 
more  than  1250  years,  the  oldest  being  coined  256  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  the  last  about  a  thousand  years  after  it :  more 
than  2000  of  them  were  struck  during  the  reigns  01  the  Bactrian  kings, 
Menander  and  ApoUodotus,  between  126  and  100  B.O. 

HitUnry. — Afjghanistan  was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of 
Ariana  fABiAirA],  whidi  ooimtrv  however  extended  also  over  those 
parts  of  Persia  Ihat  lie  along  the  northern  table-land  of  Iran,  from 
Herat  to  Mount  Elburz.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  old  Persian  empire, 
and  passed  at  its  downfidl,  with  the  other  provinces  of  Perma,  under 
the  dominion  of  Alexander  the  Great  After  the  disputes  and  wars 
between  Alexander's  suooessors  had  been  settted,  we  fijid  that  this 
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oountiy,  with  Bactria,  which  was  north  of  it^  and  oompreheuded  the 
countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Oxua,  formed  part  of  the  widely- 
extended  kingdom  of  Syria  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  It  remained 
under  the  Syzian  kings  to  b.o.  256  or  255,  when  Bactria,  including 
the  eastern  part  of  Ariana,  declared  its  independence  under  Theodotus 
or  Diodotus.  Before  any  attempt  could  be  made  by  the  Syrian  kings 
to  recover  their  dominion  over  these  countries,  ParUiia,  or  the 
western  portion  of  Ariana,  revolted  under  Araaces,  who  found  means 
to  strengthen  himself  so  much,  that  the  kings  of  Syria  were  unable  to 
recover  these  countries.  As  Parthia  was  placed  between  thia  kingdom 
of  Bactria  and  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  the 
Bactrians  did  liot  come  frequently  into  collision  with  the  Syrians  and 
other  nations  of  Western  Asia,  and  accordingly  mention  is  rarely 
made  of  thia  kingdom  in  the  ancient  writers.  It  was  not  even  known 
at  what  epoch  Bactria  had  ceased  to  be  governed  by  kings  of  Gredc 
extraction;  but  the  coins  above  alluded  to  furnish  a  list  of  Greek 
kings  of  Bactria,  from  Theodotus  b.o.  256  to  Heimaeus  B.0. 120. 

Hermaeos,  the  last  king  of  the  series,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
overpowered  by  Ases,  a  Scythian,  who,  as  it  appears,  conquered  these 
countries  in  company  wilii  Maues.  Coins  of  these  princes,  and  of 
their  successor  Asilides,  are  frequent.  They  have  tne  Greek  and 
Arianian  inscriptiona.  It  appears  that  these  Scythians  remained  in 
possession  of  the  country  about  thir^  years,  from  90  to  60  BUI 
Before  the^  arrival  Mithndates  IL,  of  Parthia,  had  conquered  a  great 
part  of  Eastern  Aiiana ;  and  though  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to 
the  Scythian  invaders,  the  ParthJans«do  not  appear  to  have  entirely 
abandoned  the  ooimtry,  as  ooins  with  Parthian  names  of  kings  are 
met  with,  which,  to  judge  from  the  style  in  which  they  are  executed, 
must  have  been  made  between  100  and  70  &a  It  is  supposed  that 
Yicramaditya,  king  of  Oojein,  conquered  Cabul  about  56  B.a  That 
an  Indian  conquest  of  the  country  must  ^ve  he^pened  about  this 
time  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  after  this  time  we  ^nd  Hindoo  deities 
substituted  on  the  ooins  for  those  of  the  Grecian  mythology.  On  the 
coins  of  the  sovereigns  who  governed  Afghanistan  after  the  decease  of 
YicramaditTa,  and  who,  as  it  appears,  were  called  Kadpluses,  Siva 
appears  in  the  mixed  male  and  female  character,  and  is  very  generallv 
acoompanied  by  the  bull  Nandi ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  i£fi  Gre^ 
l^eod  on  the  obverse  is  preserved,  and  that  the  reverse  has  an 
inscriptioa  in  Arianian  characters  and  the  Sanscrit  language.  The 
three  princes  called  Kadphises  appear  to  have  got  possession  of 
Afghanistan  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Csssar,  and  to  nave  held  it 
through  the  whole  of  the  first  century  of  our  era. 

The  dominion  of  the  family  of  the  Eladphisee  seems  to  have  been 
overturned  at  the  dose  of  the  first  century  by  the  irruption  of 
another  nation  of  Scythians,  for  about  this  time  a  n§w  series  of  coins 
begins,  of  a  difibrent  device  and  style  from  any  before  current.  These 
kings  bear  on  the  coins  the  name  of  Kanarkes,  and  they  seem  to  have 
posSessed  the  country  nearly  to  the  close  of  the  4th  century. 
Their  ooins  are  not  bilingual :  the  only  characters  are  Greek,  but  they 
become  at  last  so  corrupt  as  to  be  quite  illegible.  On  the  reverse  no 
mythologicaJi  deity  is  impressed,  l^ut  there  are  Mithraic  representations 
of  the  sun  or  moon,  with  mystical  names  of  these  luminaries,  also  in 
Greek  letters.  A  few  of  the  Eanarki  coins  have  Siva  and  the  bull  on 
the  reverse,  so  that  it  appears  that  the  Hindoo  religion  was  not 
wholly  rejected,  but  that  the  Mithrsio  worship  predonunated. 

It  is  not  ascertained  when  the  fiuuily  of  tne  Kanarkes  ceased  to 
reign  in  Afghanistan,  but  as  the  coins  of  Shahpoor,  or  Sapor  IL,  and 
those  of  his  successors  to  Ehosru  Nusherwan,  are  frequently  met 
with,  it  is  suppoaed  that  the  country  became  subject  to  the  iSanmnian 
dynasty  in  rersia  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  oentuxy.  That 
family  probably  kept  potoession  of  the  country  to  the  time  when 
they  were  overpowered  by  the  successM  invasion  of  the  Arabs  under 
the  caliphs. 

It  appears  further  that  though  the  Sassanian  dynasty  was  deprived 
by  the  Arabs  of  the  western  part  of  Iran,  or  the  present  kingdom  of 
Persia,  some  princes  of  that  family  stlLL  kept  a  footing  in  the  eastern 
part,  or  in  Afghanistan,  but  their  enfeebled  power  was  unable  to  hold 
out  for  a  long  time  against  the  repeated  invasions  of  tiie  Turkoman 
tribes,  who  were  in  possession  of  Turan.  Some  of  these  tribes  settled 
during  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  in  AfghanistAn.  Among  them 
were  the  Afghans  or  Assakanes,  mentioned  for  the  first  time  by 
Feriahta  under  the  year  A.p.  681,  who  further  notices  that  in  Hhe 
9th  century  they  inhabited  the  Gkx>r  or  Ghor  mountaina  The 
Afghans  themselves  maint4un  that  they  are  descended  from  A%han, 
the  son  of  Irmia  or  Berkia,  son  of  Saul,  king  of  Israel,  and  all  their 
histories  of  their  nation  begin  with  narrating  the  transactions  of  the 
Jews,  irom  Abraham  down  to  the  cajptivity.  After  the  captivity  they 
allege  that  part  of  the  children  of  Afghan  withdrew  to  the  mountains 
of  Ghor,  and  part  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca  in  Arabia.  After 
their  settlement  in  these  mountains  had  been  effected,  they  appear 
gradually  to  have  been  converted  to  the  Islam  faith,  but  £bn  Hiaukal 
mentions  that  in  the  10th  century  the  bulk  of  the  nation  had  not 
yet  embraced  that  oroed,  though  some  Mohammedans  were  found 
among  them.  In  the  9th  century  a  Turkoman  family,  the 
Samanides,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  regular  government  in 
Afghanistan,  which  lasted  to  976.  A  cUifipute  about  the  succession  to 
the  throne  deprived  the  Samanides  of  the  possession  <ff  tbo  Qountry, 
which  was  taken  possessioi^  of  by  Subuktageen. 
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Subuktageen  must  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  that  dynasty 
wh^ch  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ghuzneevidea,  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  residing  in  the  town  of  Ghuznee.  Subuktageen  had  already 
made  some  incvirsions  into  the  Par^jab  and  with  success,  and  his  son 
Mahmood,  more  especially  named  the  Ghuzneevide,  is  considered  the 
first  Mohammedan  emperor  of  Hindiistan.  He  undertook  twelve 
expeditions  against  the  Hindoos,  and  laid  the  country  waste  as  fhr 
as  the  plains  of  Bengal  and  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat,  out  he  did  not 
establish  a  settled  government  in  any  part  of  the  conquered  countries. 
Like  most  of  the  wars  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  his  expeditions  must  he 
considered  rather  as  predatory  incursions  than  as  well-conducted 
conquests.  He  plundered  the  country,  and  obliged  the  princes  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  to  withdraw  ms  army.  Those  princes  whose 
dominions  were  contiguous  to  the  territories  of  Mahmood  wero 
subjected  to  a  regular  tribute.  His  son  Massood  and  his  successors 
soon  lost  their  influence  over  the  coimtries  east  of  the  Indus,  and  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ghuzneevides  was  overthrown  in  1186  by  the  A^hans. 

The  Afghans  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Ghor  had  been  much 
.oppressed  by  the  government  of  the  Ghuzneevides,  and  rebelled  in 
1186,  under  th»r  chief  Mohamed,  who  not  only  overtiuiied  the 
existing  government  in  Afghanistan,  but  also  established  lus  dominion, 
over  the  northern  districts  of  Hindustan,  where  the  Afghan  family  of 
Ghor  maintained  its  power  up  to  1288.  Meanwhile  G^gis  Khan  had 
begun  his  uninterrupted  course  of  victories  and  conauests,  and  about 
1224  his  armies  appeared  in  A%hanistan,  and  tooK  Candahar  anul 
other  cities.  But  it  appears  that  the  Moguls  did  not  settle  permanently 
in  Afghanistan  beforo  1242,  when  they  established  thero  the  kingdom 
of  Zagatai,  in  which  Cabid  was  included.  The  Moguls  did  not  extend 
their  conquest  into  Hindustan,  but  many  of  them  went  there  to  serve 
in  the  armies  of  the  princes  of  the  family  of  Ghor.  *  The  Afghans, 
especially  those  of  the  tribe  of  the  Ghiljies,  served  also  as  mercenaiy 
troops.  When  the  disorders  in  the  Indian  government  began  to 
increase  through  family  discord  and  disputes  about  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  the  mercenaries  began  to  contend  for  supromacy,  and  the 
Ghiljies  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  dyniasir^  of  Ghor  in  Delhi^ 
and  taking  their  place  under  Ferose  (1288). 

It  appears  that  the  descendants  of  Gengis  Khan,  or  at  least  a  Mogul 
&mily,  kept  poesesBion  of  Afghanistan  to  1394,  when  Timur  invaded  . 
the  country  on  his  fiunous  expedition  to  Hindustan.  Thopgh  he 
abandoned  Hindustan  ui  soon  as  he  had  conquered  it  he  annexed 
Afghanistan  to  his  empiro  of  Samarkand,  and  it  seems  that  princes  of 
his  house  wero  governors  of  this  country  up  to  ihe  time  of  Baber, 
who  took  posseasion  of  Cabul  in  1504,  which  romained  his  chief 
residence  i;p  to  1526,  when  he  overthrow  the  Afghan  dominion  in 
Delhi,  and  established  himself  at  Agra.  Thus  Afghanistan  became  a 
province  of  the  Mogul  empiro  of  Hindustaa,  and  romained  so  until  it 
was  conquered  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  in  about  1626,  and  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  It  was  rotaken  some  years  afterwards, 
but  again  conquered  by  Shah  Abbas  II.  in  1645.  As  long  as  the 
government  of  Persia  acted  with  rigour,  and  treated  the  Afghans 
with  justice,  the  peace  of  the  country  was  not  disturbed.  But  under 
the  weak  roign  of  Shah  Sultan  Hussein  diBorders  cropt  into  every 
branch  of  the  adnunistration,  and  a  governor  of  Candahar  committed 
some  acts  of  ii^ustice  against  the  chief  of  the  Ghiljie  tribe,  iMeer  Veis, 
who  killed  the  governor  and  rovolted  against  the  government  (1709). 
Candahar  was  besieged  by  a  numerous  army,  which  however  was 
unable  to  take  the  town  (1713).  After  the  death  of  Meer  Veis,  his 
son  Meer  Mahmood  took  the  power  into  his  hands,  assembled  a  lai^ 
army,  and  invaded  Persia  (1716).  Not  meeting  with  any  resistance, 
he  advanced  to  Ispahan,  and  besieged  it  in  1722.  After  a  siege  of 
several  months,  in  <which  the  inhabitantB  suffered  all  the  horrors  of 
famine,  Ispahan  was  forced  to  capitulate.  Sultan  Shah  Hussein 
resigned  his  crown  to  the  conqueror,  and  with  Meer  Mahmood  an 
A%han  family  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia.  Mahmood  soon  after- 
wards became  mad,  and  died  in  1725.  His  cousin  Meer  Ashruf  took 
his  placeu  But  the  whole  of  the  Persian  empiro  had  not  been  occupied 
by  the  AfglnLna,  The  provinces  surrounding  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the 
south  and  west  wero  still  in  possession  of  Thamasp,  a  son  of  Shah 
Hussein,  who  however  was  already  reduced  to  great  straits,  when 
Nadir  KooUy,  better  knovni  as  Nadir  Shah,  enterod  into^his  service. 
He  vanquished  Meer  Ashruf  in  two  battles  in  1729,  and  entered 
Ispahan.  Ajahruf  lost  a  third  battle  near  Pers^olis  in  1730,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  slain.  Nadir  Shah  then  conquered  Candahar  and 
the  rest  of  AfghanifltAn,  and,  invading  Hindustan  in  1739,  he  took 
Delhi,  but  contented  hiinself  with  the  immense  booty  he  got  thero, 
and  turned  bis  arms  against  the  Uzbecks  in  Bokhara  and  Khiva,  and 
the  Turks.  In  1747  he  was  imirdered  in  his  tent^  and  one  of  his 
generals,  Ahmed  Khan,  became  tne  founder  of  the  Duranee  dynasty. 

Directly  after  the  assassination  of  Nadir  Shah,  Ahmed  Khan, 
accompanied  by  2000  or  3000  horse,  ropaired  to  Candahar,  whero  he 
found  a  great  sum  of  money  sent  from  Hindustan  as  a  tribute  to 
Nadir  Shah,  and  by  seizing  it  he  found  himself  enabled  to  gain  the 
good-will  of  his  countrymen,  the  Afghans,  of  whom  the  Durances, 
Beloochees,  and  the  Hazarohs  assisted  at  his  coronation  as  king  of 
Afghfpi«tff*T :  tiie  GhiJ^ies  kept  aloof.  Having  settled  the  coimtiy 
and  assembled  an  army,  he  began  a  course  of  conquest,  which  only 
terminated  shortly  beforo  his  death.  In  1748  he  reduced  the  Ghiljies 
•to  obedi^Ace  and  made  himself  master  of  the  valley  of  the  Cabul  Kiver, 
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whence  he  inTaded  the  Panjab,  defeated  the  army  eent  against  him, 
and  entered  Lahore.  He  then  pasaed  the  river  Sutlej,  and  defeated 
another  army  at  Sirhind,  but  not  foUowing  up  this  adrantage,  he 
returned  to  Gandahar.  In  the  following  year  he  eetabliahed  his 
authority  in  Herat  and  Heehed ;  in  1750  he  took  Nishapoor,  and  in 
1751  he  adyanoed  even  to  Ajiterabad.  In  1752  Ahmed  Khan  retook 
the  Panjab,  which  had  revolted,  and  added  to  it  Cashmere.  By  a 
treaty  with  the  Great  Mogul  he  acquired  all  the  countries  of  the  Pai^ab 
and  as  far  east  as  Slrhindl  But  in  1756,  when  the  emperor  of  Delhi 
had  again  taken  possession  of  the  Panjab,  and  annexed  it  to  his  empire, 
Ahmed  Khan  entered  Delhi  with  his  army.  The  emperor  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  Pai^jab  and  %ide  in  his  hands.  The  Mogul  government 
had  become  so  distracted  that  aD  its  neighbours  attacked  it^  wi€b  the 
certain  prospect  of  reaping  considerable  advantages  from  their  expe- 
ditions. The  Mahrattas  especially  turned  these  droumstances  to 
accounl  They  for  some  time  had  made  rapid  progress,  and  in  1757 
thejtook  Sirhmd  and  obtained  possession  of  that  part  of  the  Panjab 
which  lies  east  of  the  river  Jhelum  or  Jilun.  Ahmed  Khan  retook 
them  in  1759,  and  ^tered  Delhi,  which  however  was  besieged  by  the 
Mahrattas  and  retaken  in  the  same  year.  The  power  of  th#Mahrattas 
had  now  attained  such  a  height,  that  all  the  Mohammedan  princes  of 
Hindustan  began  to  fear  that  their  own  supremacy  was  drawing  to 
an  end,  and  tnat  they  would  soon  be  expelled  firom  the  countxy. 
The  Indian  princes  therefore  called  Ahmed  Khan  to  their  assist- 
ance. He  came,  and  the  famous  battle  of  Paniput  (7th  of  January, 
1761)  broke  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas.  Ahmed  Khan  could  now 
have  ascended  the  throne  of  Delhi,  but  he  contented  himself  with  the 
possession  of  the  countries  which  had  formerly  been  ceded  to  him,  and 
returned  to  GfibuL  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Almied  Khan  was 
almost  continually  contending  with  the  Sikhs,  who  were  settled  in 
the  mountains  north  of  the  Fat^ab,  and  they  made  several  attempts 
to  get  possession  of  the  plains  drained  by  the  Five  levers.  Ahmed 
Khan  always  succeeded  in  driving  them  hick  into  the  mountains,  but 
the  possession  of  the  Pu^ab  remained  a  precarious  tenure.  Ahmed 
Khan  cUed  in  177S.  The  empire  which  he  had  erected  extended  from 
Herat  on  the  west  to  Sirhind  on  the  east,  and  from  the  banks  of  the 
Oxus  and  Cashmere  on  the  north  to  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus  on  the  south.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ids  son,  Timur  Shah, 
who  removed  the  seat  of  government  from  Candahar  to  CabuL-  Timur 
made  some  attempts  to  establish  a  more  settled  administration,  but  he 
was  almost  always  engaged  in  putting  down  the  rebellions  which  broke 
out  in  the  different  provinces  of  his  empire.  In  1781  he  was  obliged 
to  march  into  the  Pu^ab  to  recover  Moottsn,  which  had  been  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Sikhs  by  the  governor.  He  died  in  1798.  At  his 
death  the  second  of  his  sons.  Shah  Zeman,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by 
an  intrigue.  He  had  to  put  down  several  insurrections  and  rebellions, 
but  the  aifidrs  of  the  Pai^b  and  of  Herat  chiefly  occupied  his  time  and 
attention.  The  Sikhs  had  got  possession  of  the  Paxgab,  and  in  1798 
he  advanced  without  niolestaiion  to  Lahore,  when  Runjeet  Sin^^ 
submitted,  did  homage  in  person,  and  was  installed  by  him  as 
governor  of  the  province.  Shah  Zeman  did  not  dare  to  remain 
long  in  the  Panjal^  as  his  step-brother,  Mahmood,  who  was  governor 
of  Herat,  and  acted  as  an  independent  sovereign,  was  always  ready  to 
march  to  Candahar  to  get  possession  of  that  town,  and  Iceman  was 
unable  to  reduce  Herat  In  1799  several  great  men  entered  j^ito  a 
conspiracy  for  the  purpoee  of  deposing  Zenum  and  raisiiig  his  brother 
Soojah  to  the  iiirone.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered  and  the  con- 
spirators ware  beheaded,  among  them  Poyndah  Khan,  the  powerful 
head  of  the  Barukzyes,  one  of  tiie  principal  dans  of  the  Durances. 
This  estranged  Futteh  Khim,  the  eldest  of  the  twenty-one  sons  of 
Povndah  Khan,  from  his  interests,  and  this  warrior  joined  the  party 
of  Mahmood  of  Herat  By  his  itssistanc^  Mahmcod  gov  possession  of 
Candahar,  and  soon  afterwards  Shah  Zeman  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
was  deprived  of  sight.  Mahmood  took  possession  of  the  throne  in 
1800.  His  reign  lasted  only  three  yeaia.  Prince  Soojah-ool-Moolk, 
the  brother  of  the  deposed  king,  made  three  attempts  to  drive 
Mahmood  from  the  throne^  but  they  were  frustrated  by  the  activity 
and  valour  of  Futteh  Khan.  The  powerful  tribe'  of  the  Ghi^ies, 
which  had  given  kings  to  Persia  and  emperors  to  Hindustan,  tried 
in  1801  and  1802  to  raise  one  of  their  chie&  to  the  throne,  instead  of 
a  Durance,  but  thev  were  defeated,  Mahmood  however  was  unable  to 
give  even  a  slight  degree  of  stability  to  hia  government^  and  permitted 
tiie  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  in  general  the  agricultural  population, 
to  be  plundered  and  oppressed  by  an  undisciplined  soldiery.  An  insur- 
rection took  place  in  the  town  of  Cabul ;  Prince  Soojah,  being  informed 
of  it,  advancM  with  an  army,  and  found  that  the  king  was  besieged 
in  the  Bala  Hinar,  or  citadel  of  C^ml,  which  was  closdv  invested  by 
the  populace.  ■  Futteh  Khan  advanced  with  an  army  to  his  relief,  but 
Prince  Soojah  succeeded  in  defeating  him,  and  Mahmood  was  sent  to 
prison. 

Shah  Soojah  occupied  Candahar,  and  having  settled  the  western 
provinces  of  his  kingdom,  gathered  a  strong  army,  and  began  the 
wandering  life  of  an  Alghan  sovereign.  He  marched  to  Sinde,  which 
submitted  and  paid  the  tribute  in  airear,  and  then  returned  by 
Peshawur  to  CabuL  Meanwhile  Futt^  Khan  had  tried  to  put 
Kamran,  the  son  of  Mahmood,  who  was  governor  of  Herat,  and  acted 
as  an  independent  prince,  in  possession  of  Candahar,  but  he  did  not 
iooeeed.    The  Shah  sent  an  army  to  Cashmere  the  only  province  in 


rebellion,  in  1805,  and  it  was  subdued  in  1806.  But  at  the  same  time 
Prince  Kyser,  a  son  of  Shah  Zeman,  had  been  induced  to  rebel  by 
Futteh  Kiian,  and  had  been  proclaimed  King  of  Cabul,  but  was  beaten, 
and  submitted  in  1808.  During  this  civil  war  Malunood  had  been 
liberated,  and  had  taken  Candahar.  Soojah  marched  against  and 
defeated  him.  Cashmere  had  again  rebelled,  and  the  vizier  of  Soojah, 
Akram  Khan,  was  defeated  and  lost  nearly  the  whole  army.  Thia 
event  threw  the  afiUrs  of  Shah  Soojah  into  great  disorder.  Mahmood 
captured  Cabul  whilst  the  Shah  was  at  Peahawur.  In  tiie  following 
year  (1809)  Soojah  marched  to  Cabul,  but  his  vizier,  Akram  Khan, 
was  beaten  and  killed.  The  Shah,  abandoned  by  all,  became  a  fngitiTe, 
and  was  soon  led  as  a  captive  to  Cadimere. 

Shah  Mahmood  again  ascended  the  throne  in  1809.  He  sent  his 
army  in  1811  to  Caslnnere,  and  was  supported  by  a  force  of  Sikhs  which 
Bunjeet  Singh  sent  to  his  assistance.  Cashmere  was  obliged  to  submit ; 
Shah  Soojah  was  at  liberty  and  went  to  Lahore,  where  he  was  robbed 
of  the  great  Durance  diamond,  the  Koh-i-Noor,  by  Bunjeet  Bingfa. 

Bunjeet  Sina^  acquired  the  fortress  of  Attock,  and  since  that  event 
the  power  of  ue  A^ans  has  ceased  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Indiu. 
In  1815  the  Persians  were  about  to  attack  Herat  Futteh  Khan,  the 
vizier  of  Mahmood,  marched  against  them,  and  defeated  their  army, 
but  made  himself  master  of  the  place,  dismissing  the  governor,  a 
brother  of  Shah  Mahmood.  In  1816  Futteh  Khan  was  deprived  of 
sig^t  by  Kamram,  the  son  of  Shah  Mahmood,  and  soon  aiterwardB 
most  barbarously  murdered.  The  consequence  of  this  wanton  and 
cruel  act  was  a  dvil  war  between  the  powerful  brothers  of  Futteh 
Khan  and  Shah  Mahmood,  by  which  the  reigning  fiamily  in  progress 
of  time  was  deprived  of  all  its  territories  except  Herat  Several  prinoea 
of  the  royal  fenuly  were  raised  to  the  throne,  but  soon  lost  it  by  another 
revolution,  and  then  several  members  of  the  family  of  Futteh  Khan 
occupied  it  for  a  short  time,  until  at  last  the  country  was  divided 
among  them  in  1824.  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  one  of  the  brothers, 
succeeiled  in  appropriating  to  himself  the  valley  of  the  Cabul  River 
and  the  adjacent  districts  in  1826.  Shah  Mahmood  died  in  1829  at 
Herat,  and  was  succeeded  in  that  sovereignty  by  his  son  Kamnun. 
During  these  troubles  Buxgeet  Singh,  the  nuer  of  tiie  Panjab,  had 
added  Cashmere,  Mooltan,  and  the  plain  of  Peshawur  to  his  dominiona, 
all  of  which  at  tiie  beginning  of  Shah  Soojah's  reign  were  appurte- 
nances of  Afghanistan.  Sinde  too  had  become  all  but  independent 
since  1808.  Peshawur  had  been  lost  in  1838.  In  this  long  interval, 
Shah  Soojah,  who  had  retired  to  Loodiana  on  the  Sutlej,  where  he 
received  an  annuity  from  the  British  government^  nu^e  several 
attempts  to  re-conquer  Afghanistan,  but  without  success.  When  the 
British  entered  Afghanistan  three  brothers  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan 
were  in  possession  of  Candahar  and  the-  contiguous  countries,  and 
Herat  was  governed  by  Kammm  :  all  the  rest  of  A%hanistan  waa 
subject  to  Dost  Mahomed  Khan. 

Dost  Mahomed  resided  at  Cabul  as  his  capital  dty,  while  Bunjeet 
Singh  was  sovereign  at  Lahore,  and  waa  at  the  same  time  in  poseeasion 
of  Cashmere  and  Mooltan.  Dost  Mahomed,  desirous  of  securing  the 
friendship  of  the  British  government,  on  the  81st  of  May,  1886, 
addressed  a  complimentary  letter  to  Lord  Auckland,  who  arrived 
at  Calcutta  towanis  the  end  of  1885,  as  Qovemor^General  of  India, 
and  who  appeara  to  have  aoon  adopted  the  notion  that  the  Britiah 
empire  in  Lidia  was  in  danger  from  the  intrigues  and  tomes  of  Buaaia, 
Persia^  and  A^hanistan.  On  the  20th  of  September,  1887,  Captain 
Alexander  Bumea  reached  Cabul  as  envoy  from  the  governor-general ; 
he  was  most  honourably  received ;  but  his  instructions  did  not  allow 
him  to  give  Dost  Mahomed  any  hopes  of  Britiah  assistance  either  against 
Persia,  which  was  lading  si^ge  to  Herat^  or  to  recover  the  territory  of 
Peshawur  from  Bux^eet  Singh.  On  the  24th  of  December  a  Bussian 
a^nt  arrived  at  Cabul,  who  promised  everything,  and  was  afterwards 
disavowed  by  his  government  On  the  S^6th  of  April,  1888,  Captain 
Bumes  left  Cabul  on  lus  return,  and  alter  visiting  Buz^eet  Sin^  in 
Lahore,  repaired  to  Simla  to  meet  Lord  Auckland.  Her«  it  waa 
resolved  that,  as  Dost  Mahomed  was  treacherous  (which  he  was  not 
in  this  instance  at  least),  and  disposed  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Russib 
(which  was  the  only  alternative  left  him,  seeing  that  British  friendship 
was  refused  him),  and  could  not  be  trusted,  he  should  be  dethroned, 
and  Shah  Soojah  sent  with  an  English  army  to  recover  the  throne 
of  CabuL  Two  months  before  Captain  Bumes  met  tiie  governor- 
general  at  Simla,  a  treaty  had  been  made  by  Mr.  MacNaghten  and 
others  with  Buzgeet  Singh,  in  which  he  undertook  to  prepare  the  way 
for  an  easy  advance  of  the  British  army  through  the  %kn  countiy  to 
CabuL  ^  On  the  1st  of  October,  1838,  a  proclamation  of  war  was  isBued 
from  Snnla  against  Dost  Mahomed.  Sir  Henrjr  Fane  was  at  that  time 
commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  army  of  India,  whidi  was  tilen  raised 
to  208,000  men.  Buxgeet  Singh,  notwithstanding  the  late  treaty, 
refused  to  allow  the  British  troops  to  cross  the  Panjab,  and  the 
principal  rendezvous  was  therefore  appointed  at  Shikarpoor  in  Sinde, 
whence  the  line  of  advance  was  to  be  by  the  Bolan  Pass,  Quettah,  and 
Candahar.  The  force  on  the  Bengal  side,  9500  strong,  was  ready  to 
advance  to  Sinde  at  the  beginning  of  December ;  and  a  reserve  division, 
4250  strong,  was  stationed  at  f&ozepoor,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gharra, 
about  50  miles  iit>m  Lahore.  A  Bombay  column  of  5500  men,  under 
Sir  John  Keane,  was  to  advance  through  Sinde,  the  Ameers  having 
promised  to  provide  supplies  and  the  means  of  conveyance.  Shah 
Soojah's  contingent  was  6000  men.    As  soon  as  the  Bengal  division 
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reMthed  Firozepoor,  Sir  H.  Fanerdsigned  the  ecmvauad  from  ill-health, 
and  Lord  Anddand  appointed  Sir  John  Eeane  to  the  direction  of  the 
whole  army  of  advance.  Sir  WiQoughby  Cotton,  as  senior  offloer, 
succeeding  to  the  command  of  the  Bengal  division  till  its  junction 
with  that  of  Bombay.  Buxgeet  Singh  and  the  Sikhs  having  faUed  to 
affi>rd  the  promised  assistance,  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  and  the  Bengal 
army,  with  80,000  camp-followers,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1S89, 
began  to  cross  the  broad  desert  towards  the  Bolan  Pass,  and  reached 
Dadur,  at  the  foot  of  the  western  mountains  of  Afghanistan,  and  dose 
to  the  Bolan  Pass,  on  the  10th  of  March,  when  provisions  were  already 
BO  short  that  the  camp-followers  were  put  on  half-rations.  The  jmm 
is  60  miles  long,  winding,  rugged,  and  flanked  by  high  rocks.  The 
surrounding  country  is  inhabited  by  tiie  wild  Belooohee  tribes,  who 
live  almost  entirely  by  plunder.  Fortunately  litUe  opposition  was 
offered  to  the  troops,  and  on  the  26th  of  March  they  reached  Quettah 
in  the  fertile  plain  of  Shawl,  after  losing  a  vast  number  of  horses  and 
camels  owing  to  t&e  extreme  ruggedness  and  difficulty  of  the  pass. 
At  Quettah  they  expected  to  find  supplies,  but  there  were  none ;  and 
after  some  useless  negotiations  with  Mehrab  Khan  of  Ehelat,  to  whom 
the  place  belonged,  the  army  was  compelled  to  push  forward,  in  a 
stato  approaching  to  famine,  to  CancUJiar,  distant  160  miles,  which 
they  reached  on  &e  25th  of  April,  having  marched  1000  miles  since 
they  left  Firocepoor. 

On  the  12th  of  April  the  Bombay  column,  after  having  endured 
terrible  fatigues  and  privations,  entered  the  Bolan  Pass,  and  joined  the 
Bengal  division  on  the  4th  of  May.  The  united  anny  then  amounted 
to  10,400  fighting  men.  The  camp-followers  had  been  greatiy  reduced, 
but  still  amounted  to  29,000. 

Candahar  contained  nearly  100,000  inhabitants.  The  Sirdars  fled 
with  their  famiUes,  and  the  population  seemed  to  give  a  warm  vreloome 
to  Shah  Soojah.  On  the  1st  of  Jidy  the  whole  anny  had  quitted 
Candahar,  and  was  in  march  for  Ghusnee,  2S0  miles  distant,  the 
soldiers  being  on  half-rations  and  the  camp-followers  on  quartor- 
rations.  On  the  2l8t  of  July  the  anny  encamped  under  the  walls  of 
Qhiunee^  which  was  found  to  be  much  more  strongly  fortified  than 
%r  John  Keane  had  expected.  All  the  gates  had  been  walled  up 
except  that  opening  upon  the  Cabul  road,  and  it  "was  resolved,  as  the 
only  means  which  ofiered  any  prospect  of  soeoess,  to  blow  down  this 
gateway  with  powder-bags,  and  attempt  to  take  the  town  by  assault. 
On  the  night  of  the  22nd  of  July  the  gato  was  blown  d^  by  800 
pounds  of  powder  in  twdve  bags :  the  storming-party  imme^toly 
rushed  in,  and,  after  a  desperate  fight  with  the  Afghans,  carried  the 
town,  and  by  five  o'clock  in  the  moniing,  the  dtadel  was  also  taken, 
and  the  British  colours  waved  from  ite  battlements.  Hyder  Khan, 
the  govemer,  one  of  thesonB  of  Dost  Mahomed»  surrendered  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  and  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes,  who  had  been  knighted  previous  to  the  advance  of  the  army. 

On  the  80th  of  July  Sir  John  Keane  marched  with  the  main  army 
from  Qfausnee  to  Cabul ;  and  Mahomed  Akbar  Khan,  Dost  Mahomed's 
second  son,  who  held  JeUalabad,  having  been  hastily  recalled  to  assist 
in  the  defence  of  Cabul,  JeUalabad  was  taken  possession  of  by  Colonel 
Wade,  who  attadosd  Akbar  Khan  so  vigorously  in  his  retreat  that  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  all  his  artillery,  camp  equipage,  horses, 
bullocks,  and  7000  rounds  of  ball-cartridgej  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British. 

As  Sir  John  Keane  drew  near  Cabul,  Dost  Mahomed  abandoned 
his  throne  and  capita],  and  fled  with  600  horsemen  to  seek  a  refuge 
beyond  the  Oxus.  At  the  same  time  the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh  was 
announced.  Sir  John  Keane  and  Shah  Soojah  encamped  under  the 
walls  of  Cabul  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  August,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  Shah,  accompanied  by  the  British  officers,  made  bis 
triumphal  entry  into  liis  former  capital ;  but  there  was  no  display  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  whose  behaviour  was  orderly 
and  reepeotfdl,  but  cold  and  cheerless. 

The  eonqoest  was  now  considered  to  be  complete.  The  Bombay 
eolnmn  quitted  Cabul  on  the  18th  of  September,  the  Bengal  division 
on  the  20th  of  October;  and,  leaving  8000  men,  British  and  sepoys, 
besides  the  Shah's  contingent,  to  secure  him  on  his  throne,  the  British 
army  retomed  to  India.  Sir  John  Keane  returned  to  England,  and 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Keane  of  Qhuznee  and 
Cappoqitin,  with  a  pension  of  2000L  a  year. 

itt.  MacNag^ten,  having  been  created  Sir  William  MaoNaghten,  was 
left  at  Cabul  as  envoy,  and  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  as  assistant  to  the 
enyoy.  In  the  spring  of  1840  insurrections  and  attacks  upon  the 
British  outposts  began  to  break  out^  which,  as  summer  advanced, 
asBomed  a  bolder  character,  and  were  not  kept  down  without  a  good 
deal  of  severe  fighting.  Dost  Mahomed  having  escaped  from  Bokhara, 
whet«  he  was  kept  in  confinement  by  the  'Khan  of  that  place,  now 
showed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  Oosbeg  force  in  the 
Hbidoo-Coosh ;  but  on  the  18th  of  September  he  sustained  a  severe 
defeat  at  Kamurd,  near  Bameean.  After  this  defeat  the  Oosb^gs 
abandoned  Dost  Mahomed,  who  reappeared  in  Kohistan,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  chiefs,  now  ^oroughly  disafieoted  by  the  tax-gathering 
system,  so  regularly  carried  out  by  Shah  Soojah  under  the  protection 
of  British  power.  On  the  2nd  of  November  he  fought  the  battle  of 
Purwandurrah,  in  which  he  covered  himself  with  glory  by  defeating, 
at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  Aijghan  horse,  the  British  cavalry,  and 
driving  ihem  under  shelter  of  the  British  guns.    Too  wise,  however. 


to  be  puffed  up  with  his  partial  victory, -he  rightiy  judged  that  the 
hour  had  arrived  when  he  might  with  dignity  throw  himself  upon  the 
protection  of  his  enemies.  Accordingly  on  the  8rd  t>f  November, 
when  Sir  William  MacKa^ten  was  returning  from  his  evening  ride  in 
Cabul,  Dost  Mahomed  rode  up  to  him,  alighted  fh>m  his  horse,  and, 
presenting  his  sword  to  the  envoy,  sought  his  protection.  His  sword 
was  returned,  and  protection  promised  He  hacl  ridden  60  miles  from 
the  field  of  the  battle  of  Purwandurrah.  On  the  12th  of  November 
he  was  sent  to  India  under  a  strong  escort  Mussooree,  on  the  British 
north-west  frontier,  was  assigned  to  him  as  a  place  of  residence^  and 
three  lacs  of  rupees,  or  about  80,0002.,  were  allotted  to  him  as  a 
revenue. 

The  insurrections  continued.  At  the  end  of  1840  the  British  had 
16,000  men  in  Afghanistan ;  in  November,  1841,  they  had  14,000, 
besides  the  Shah's  contingent  In  May,  1841,  Major  Pottinger  warned 
Sir  William  MacNaghten  of  the  dangerous  situation  of  the  British,  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  militaiy  force  in  some  places,  and  the  badness 
of  the  cantonmente  in  nearly  all.  He  was  disregarded  both  by 
MacNaghten  and  Bumes.  By  the  end  of  September  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cabul  swarmed  with  predatory  bands,  and  during  the  month  of 
October  the  British  officers  were  treated  with  insolence  and  insult  in 
their  cantonments  at  CabuL  On  the  2nd  of  November,  1841,  Sir 
William  MacNaghten  was  in  the  cantonments,  and  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes  in  his  house  in  the  c&tf,  when,  about  nine  in  the  morning, 
Biunes's  house  was  set  on  fire,  and  himself,  his  brother,  Lieut  Bumes, 
Lieut  Broadfoot,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  i>remises 
murdered.  The  British  officers  in  the  cantonmente  seemed  to  be 
stupified,  and  did  nothing.  Major-Oenerel  Elphinstone  at  this  time 
held  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  but  was  in  such  a  stote  of  nervous 
weakness  from  ill-health  as  to  be  uttoriy  incapable  of  acting  with  the 
necessary  decision  and  eneigy  in  such  an  emergency.  The  insurrec- 
tions continued  to  increase;  the  British' officers  became  more  confused 
and  indecisive ;  Sir  William  MacNaghten  was  murdered  on  the  28rd 
of  December,  by  Akber  B^han,  who  had  invited  him  to  a  conference ; 
and  by  a  council  of  war  held  on  the  26th  of  December,  a  treaty  was 
ratified,  hj  which  it  was  agreed  to  leave  behind  all  the  guns  except 
six,  to  rehnquish  all  the  treasure^  to  give  up  four  officers  as  hostages, 
and  to  pay  40,000  nipMS,  in  biDs  drawn  upon  India^  but  negotiated 
on  the  spot  by  some  Hindoo  bankers,  for  which  the  whole  army  was 
to  be  escorted  to  Peshawur ;  but  ultimately  Akber  Khaa  undertook 
to  conduct  it  in  safety  to  JeUalabad. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1842,  the  bills  having  been  drawn  and 
hostages  given  up,  the  army  left  ite  cantonmente  at  Cabul,  and  beoaa 
ite  retreat,  one  of  the  most  disastrous  to  the  British  army  that  has 
ever  been  recorded.  The  whole  force  was  estimated  at  about  4600 
fighting  men  and  about  12,000  men  of  camp-followers,  besides  a  great 
number  of  women  and  children. 

The  work  of  massacre  h^g'^  immediately ;  on  the  8th  of  January, 
Major  Pottinger  and  Captains  Lawrence  and  Mackensie  were  given 
over  to  A&ber  Khan,  as  hostages  for  the  evacuation  of  JeUalab«d  by 
General  Sale;  and  the  army  enterod  the  Khoord  Cabul  Pass,  5  miles 
long,  shut  in  <m  either  hand  by  a  line  of  lofty  hills,  with  a  torrent 
dashing  down  the  centre,  whose  course  the  frost  in  vain  attempted  to 
arrest  The  destmction  of  life  in  tins  pass  was  very  great  Lady 
Sale  received  a  ball  in  her  aim,  and  Lieut  Sturt,  her  son-in-law,  was 
mortally  wounded.  On  the  9th  the  married  ofiicers,  with  their  wives 
and  diildren,  and  two  other  wounded  officers,  were  given  up  to  Akber 
Khan.  On  the  10th  the  army  made  ite  way  through  the  Tunghee 
Tarekee,  or  Dark  Pass,  onlv  60  yards  long,  and  the  Teseen  Pass,  8  miles 
long,  with  greatloss.  On  the  11th  General  Elphinstone,  with  two  other 
officers,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Akber  Khan.  On  the  12th  the  army 
reached  Jugdulluk,  28  miles  from  Teaeen,  and  at  ni^^t  entered  the 
Ji:wdulluk  Pass,  2  miles  long,  and  exceedingly  narrow,  precipitous,  and 
difficult  Thej  found  the  exit  from  the  pass  closed  up  by  two  strong 
barriers  of  pnckly  holly-oek  stretching  completely  across  the  defile. 
On  the  18th,  when  the  remnant  of  the  force  reachedthe  neighbourhood 
of  Oundamuk,  where  the  final  struggle,  or  rather  massacre,  took  place, 
they  had  only  about  twenty  muskete  left.  Captain  Souter  and  seven 
or  eight  men  were  taken  prisoners.  Dr.  Brydon  alone  reached  JeUa- 
labad, with  just  life  enough  remaining  to  allow  him  to  recbtmt  the 
terrible  disasters  of  this  memorable  retreat  The  rest  were  killed. 
During  the  whole  time  of  the  retreat  the  attacks  of  the  Afghans  were 
incessant,  the  cold  was  intense,  and  the  retreating  force  was  almost 
without  food.  Including  camp-foHowers,  women,  and  children,  about 
26,000  individuals  were  destroyed. 

Qenend  Sale  held  JeUalabad,  Qeneral  Nott  maintained  himself  in 
Candahar,  and  Colonel  Palmer,  with  one  native  regiment  aiML  some 
artillery,  retained  Ghusnee,  which  however  was  afterwards  taken  from 
him,  and  Palmer  and  the  remains  of  his  army  made  prisoners.  Akber 
Khan  on  the  18th  of  January  laid  siege  to  JeUalabad,  and  though  the 
wretohed  mud  walls  as  waU  as  the  fortifications  thrown  up  by  General 
Sale  were  shattered  by  a  tremendous  earthquake,  and  many  other 
earthquakes  occurred  vrhich  obliged  the  soldiers  to  sleep  in  their 
clothes  and  accoutrements  for  fear  of  breaches  in  the  walls  and  of 
night  attacks,  Akber  Khan  was  neither  able  to  take  the  place  nor 
prevent  Sale's  foraging  parties  from  sui^lying  the  garrison  with  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

Lord  Ellenborough  succeeded  Lord  Auckland  as  Oovemot^Oeneral 
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of  India,  where  he  arrived  on  the  28th  of  Februaiy,  1842,  and  the 
oounge  of  the  garrison  of  Jellalabad  was  kept  up  br  the  welcome 
intelligence  that  Colonel  Wild  would  attempt  to  relieve  tibem  by  forcing 
hia  way  through  the  Kyber  Paee,  and  that  Qeneral  Pollock  was  croaaing 
the  Panjab  with  a  fresh  army  from  India.  Colonel  Wild  in  vain 
attempted  to  get  through  the  Kyber  Paas ;  but  General  PollodL  at 
length  arrived  at  Jellalabad  on  the  16th  of  April,  after  forcing  the 
Kyber  Paas,  and  when  he  reached  the  fortresB  the  beleaguering  anny 
WBA  dispersed  and  in  rapid  flight.  General  Nott,  on  receiving  some 
supplies  in  Candahar,  was  ready  to  ooK>perate  with  General  Pollock 
and  General  Sale  in  an  advance  upon  Cabul.  Shah  Sooji^  had  some 
friends  among  the  Afghan  chiefs,  and  was  able  to  maintain  himself  in 
the  Bala  Hissar,  or  citadel  of  Cabul,  after  the  British  had  left  him  to 
his  own  resources ;  but  he  was  assassinated  by  Soojah-ood-Dowlah ; 
sad  Futty  Jung,  Shah  Soojah's  youngest  son,  waa  proclaimed  king  by 
one  party  and  opposed  by  another. 

On  the  17th  of  January  the  party  of  prisoners,  consisting  of  twenty 
officers,  nine  ladies,  and  fourteen  children,  besides  seventeen  European 
soldiers,  two  European  women,  and  one  child,  reached  the  fort  of 
Buddeabad,  in  the  Lughman  valley,  where  they  were  kept  till  the 
10th  of  April,  vrfaen  they  were  marched  back  to  a  fortat  Teseen,  Lady 
MacNaghten's  baggage  having  previously  been  rummaged  and  plun- 
dered <^  jewels  and  diawls  valued  at  15,0002.  General  Elphinstone 
died  in  this. fort  on  the  28rd  of  April,  and  his  body  was  sent  to 
Jellalabad  for  interment. 

In  consequence  of  the  indecision  of  the  Indian  government  and 
.  the  deficiency  of  his  supplies,  Genelral  Pollock  was  not  able  to  leave 
Jellalabad  before  the  20th  of  August.  Meantime,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  General  Notb,  at  the  head  of  7000  men,  had  left  Candahar 
for  Ghucnee  and  GabuL  Sultan  Jan  attempted  to  stop  his  march,  but 
sustained  a  complete  defeat ;  Ghuznee  was  retaken,  and  General  Nott 
continued  his  advance  to  CabuL 

On  the  25th  of  August  Akber  Khan  hurried  his  prisoners  off  towards 
Turkistan,  under  a  threat  that  he  would  make  presents  of  them  all  to 
the  chiefs  of  that  wild  country.  On  the  Srd  of  September  they  reached 
Bameean,  where  they  were  halted  at  an  old  fort  till  fresh  orders  were 
received  from  Akber.  On  the  11th  of  September  the  khan  who  had 
charge  of  them  signed  an  agreement  with  five  English  officers,  in  which 
they  imdertook  to  give  him  20,000  rupees  and  ensure  him  1000  rupees 
per  month  for  life,  on  oondition  that  he  assisted  them  to  regain  their 
liberty  and  rejoin  their  countrymen.  The  khan  now  hoisted  the  flag 
of  defiance  on  the  walls  of  the  old  fort,  ICajor  Pottinger  was  appointed 
commander,  and  some  neighbouring  chieftains,  knowing  that  the 
British  armies  were  drawing  near  to  Cabul,  came  in  and  swore  on  the 
Koran  allegisnce  to  him  and  his  companion& 

On  the  15th  of  September  Qeneral  Pollock,  after  some  hard  fighting 
at  the,Jugdulluk  Pass  and  elsewhere,  having  joined  his  forces  with 
those  of  General  Nott,  entered  Cabul ;  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
send  off  a  parbr  of  Khuuilbaahes,  adherents  of  the  late  Shah  Socjah, 
to  the  aid  of  the  prisoners,  who  on  the  same  dar  had  quitted  the  fort, 
resolved  to  fight  their  way  back  to  CabuL  At  two  o'debk  in  the 
morning  of  Hlb  l7th  of  September  they  were  aroused  by  the  arrival 
of  a  horseman  with  a  letter  from  Sir  R.  Shakespear,  who  was 
advancing  with  600  mounted  Khuzzilbashes  to  meet  them.  The  pariy 
resumed  their  march  at  an  early  hour,  and  at  midday  reached  some 
deserted  forts,  where  they  were  sheltering  themselves  from  the  sun, 
when,  at  three  o'clock,  Sir  R.  Shakespear  and  his  troop  arrived.  **  Our 
gallant  comitryman,"  says  one  of  the  party,  "  was  grated  on  our  side 
with  no  boisterous  cheers  of  triumph.  Our  joy  was  too  great,  too 
overwhelming  for  tongue  to  utter.  That  we  should  have  escaped 
unhurt,  with  so  msny  delicate  women,  joung  children,  and  tender 
infSuits,  through  such  numerous  perils,  fatigues,  and  privations,  and 
above  all  fh>m  the  hands  of  such  merciless  enemies  as  Akber  Khan 
and  his  Ghilrie  confederates,  seemed  at  first  too  much  for  the  senses 
to  rei^ise."  The  march  was  resumed  on  the  18th,  and  on  the  20th 
they  were  met  by  General  Sale's  brigade,  the  gallant  veteran  being 
there  in  person  to  regain  his  long-lost  wife  and  daughter,  the  widow 
of  the  brave  Lieut.  Sturt  On  the  21st  of  September  the  happy  party 
marched  forwsxd  with  General  Sale's  brigade,  and  entered  General 
Pollock's  camp  at  sunset,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  soldiers,  the 
congratulations  of  their  friends,  and  the  roar  of  the  artillery,  which 
anuotmced  their  welcome  arrival. 

Victoiy  now  attended  the  British  standard  wherever  it  was  raised, 
and  the  A%han  war  was  at  an  end.  The  prisonen  had  been  restored 
to  liberty  and  their  friends,  and  by  a  series  of  well-fought  battles  the 
reputation  of  the  Britidi  army  had  been  retrieved.  On  the  1st  of 
October  Lord  Ellenborough  issued  a  proclamation  firom  Simla,  stating 
that  the  disasters  in  A^^ianistan  having  been  avenged  upon  every 
scene  of  past  misfortune,  the  British  anny  would  be  withdrawn  beyond 
the  Sutlej. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  after  having  destroyed  the  fortifications  of 
the  Bala  Hissar  at  Cabul,  the  army  be^  its  march  back  to  India,  and 
on  the  17th  of  December,  1842,  reached  Firozepoor,  on  the  Gharra, 
where,  as  Lord  Ellenborough  expressed  it,  they  were  **  within  their 
native  boundaries." 

Dost  Mahomed  soon  after  returned  to  Cabul,  and  regained  the 
sovereignty,  which  he  still  retains ;  and  the  Sirdars,  his  brothers,  also 
recovered  Candahar.    The  Barukzye  chiefs  have  long  coveted  posses- 


sion of  Herat,  but  hitherto  their  attempts  upon  it  have  been 
unsuocessfiiL  In  that  principality  Kamram  was.  succeeded  by  Tar 
Mohanuned,  who  died  June  4tli,  1851.  His  son^  who  succeeded  him» 
had  to  defend  his  territory  against  the  Candahar  Sirdars,  who 
advanced  against  him  with  a  laige  army,  and  were  defeated  (May  or 
June,  1852)  in  a  deiroerate  battle  which  lasted  eight  hours,  with  a 
loss  of  2000  men.    [See  Supplbcuit.I 

(Elphinstone's  Account  of  Cabvl;  Wilson's  Ariona  Anliqua; 
Forster's  Joumepfrom  Bengal  to  BngUmd;  Kaye's  ^/s^Aon  War.) 

AFIOM  KARA  HISSAB,  a  dty  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the 
slopes  of  a  tradiytic  hill  on  the  southern  side  of  a  wide  fertile  plain, 
in  88^  44'  N.  lat,  80^  40'  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  about  200  miles  K 
from  Smyrna,  and  50  miles  S.  by  £.  from  Kutahiyeh.  In  the  plain  to 
the  ncnrth  of  the  town  large  quantities  of  madder  are  grown,  and  sent 
to  Smyrna  for  export  to  Europe ;  but  it  is  still  more  famous  for  the 
growth  of  the  opium  poppy  {oificm),  which  has  also  given  its  name  to 
the  town.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  a  bold  almost  perpendicular 
trachytic  rode  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  200  yards,  and  is  half  a 
mile  in  drcoit;  on  the  summit  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  of 
j^iantine  or  Turkish  erection,  with  battlements  and  embrasures. 
The  stone  with  which  the  castle  is  built  is  a  dark  granite^  whence  its 
title  of  Kara  Hissar  (Black  Castle),  which  has  also  become  the  disUno- 
tive  name  of  the  town.  The  difKcult  path  formed  in  a  crevice  of  the 
rock  and  leading  up  to  the  castle  is  well  defended  with  walla  and 
towers,  and  the  sununit  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  plain  and 
the  neighbouring  trachytic  hiUs.  The  only  ancient  remains  noticed 
by  Hamilton,  who  visited  Afiom  in  1885-6,  were--a  colossal  headless 
female  figure  with  much  drapery,  lying  near  the  lower  entrance  to  the 
castle,  and  a  mutilated  lion,  a  little  higher  up ;  a  statue  in  the 
Armenian  burying-ground ;  some  fragments  of  architectural  sculpture, 
cornices,  columns,  Ac ;  and  several  inscriptions^  none  of  whidi  however 
threw  any  light  upon  the  ancient  name  of  the  place. 

The  ct^  is  built  round  ihe  rock  just  described,  and  is  nearly  8  mOea 
in  circuit.  It  is  situated  on  the  caravan  route  fix>m  Smyrna  to  Syria* 
and  is  a  place  of  considerable  activity  on  account  of  its  transit  trade. 
The  houses  are  built  of  wood,  stone,  and  mud,  and  the  streets  have  a 
dismal  aspect  There  are  however  several  large  well-supplied  baeaara, 
twelve  mosques,  six  khans,  fire  baths,  and  a  custom-house.  One  of 
the  mosques  is  a  noble  domed  building  with  a  portico  in  front  The 
population  dbnsists  of  8000  Turkish  and  400  Annenian  iamilies,  and 
probably  amounts  to  between  50,000  snd  60,000.  Afiom  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  pasha  of  two  tails,  and  of  a  Greek  bishop.  Itis  of  some 
importance  for  its  fabrics  of  wool,  tapestry,  fire-arms,  snd  sabres ; 
but  the  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  the  madder  and  opium 
cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  countiy  between  it  and 
Smyrna,  Turkey  carpets  are  made. 

AFREEDIS,  an  iJghan  dan,  sometimeB  spoken  of  under  the  morei 
general  name  of  Kyburees,  inhabit  the  Kyber  hiUs  on  the  confines  of 
Cabul  and  the  Panjab.  Th^  command  tne  passes  in  these  hills,  for  a 
safe  conduct  through  whidi  their  Maliks,  or  chie&,  oansider  themselves 
entitled  to  demand  a  tolL  The  toll  for  the  celebrated  Kyber  Pass 
was  formeriy  jmid  by  the  rulen  of  Cabul,  and  the  non-payment  of  it 
alter  the  restoration  of  Shah  Soojah  to  the  throne  excited  the  furious 
hostility  of  the  Afbeedis-  against  the  British  and  their  auxiliaries. 
They  resisted  the  march  of  Colonel  Wade  and  Ihe  Sikh  auxiliaries 
through  the  pass  in  July,  1839,  but  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
fort,  Ali-Musjid,  the  key  of  the  pass,  which,  with  other  posts  between 
Peshawur  and  Jellalabad,  was  garrisoned  by  small  detached  parties. 
At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  Afghan  war,  January  19,  1842,  they 
defeated  two  Sepoy  regiments  advancing  under  Brigadier  Wild  from 
Peshawur  to  the  relief  of  two  other  Sepoy  regimsnts  under  Colonel 
Moseley  in  Ali-Musjid,  which  had  seised  that  fort  some  days  before, 
and  had  been  robbed  of  their  provisions  on  their  way.  Cut  off  from 
all  commiinication  with  the  brigadier,  and  short  of  provision,  Moseley 
evacuated  the  fort  on  the  24th,  which  was  immediately  seized  by  the 
Afreedis.  On  General  Pollock's  advance  from  Peshawur  to  the  relief 
of  Jellalabad,  in  the  spring  of  1842,  the  Afreedi  ohie&  offered  to  clear 
the  pass  from  Jnmrood  to  Dhaka  for  50,000  rupees ;  but  Pollock  chose 
to  force  his  way,  sweeping  the  heights  on  each  side  of  the  < 
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his  light  troops,  whilst  the  main  body  advanced  through  the  pass, 
having  demolished  the  barrier  raised  by  the  enemy  across  the  entrance. 
Before  Pollock  reached  Ali-Musjid  the  Afreedis  had  evacuated  it;  it 
was  then  held  by  a  strong  force  tiU  the  final  withdravralof  the  Britxidi 
troops  from  A^hanistan,  when  it  was  blown  up.  We  next  hear  of 
the  Afreedis  in  connection  with  another  pass  on  the  road  from  Peshawur 
to  Kohat,  leading  to  the  Salt  Range.  On  February  2,  1850,  about 
1000  Afireedis  plundered  the  camp  of  a  party  of  British  Sappere 
employed  in  nuking  a  road  through  this  pass,  about  18  miles  south 
from  Peshawur,  and  killed  several  of  the  men.  To  avenge,  this 
massacre  a  strong  force,  \mder  Colonel  Bradshaw,  scoured  the  bills  in 
the  neighbourhood,  destroying  six  villages  and  a  great  number  of  the 
enemy,  who  however  showed  fight  on  the  return  of  the  troops  throu^ 
the  passes. 

To  the  west  of  the  Kyber  hiUs,  on  the  Cabul  side,  the  Momund  dan 
dwells  along  the  banks  of  the  Cabul  River.  Their  chief  place,  Lal- 
poorah,  the  residence  of  the  Malik,  is  opposite  Dakha. 

AFRICA,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth. 

L  The  tenn  Africa,  which  is  probably  of  •Phoenician  origin,  was 
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received  bj  the  Bomans  from  the  CarthaginiiuiB,  who  designated  by  it 
the  immediate  territory  of  the  city  of  Carthage,  comprising  the  greater 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  river  Bagradas,  the  coast  westward  ftom 
Cape  Bon  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  l\i8ca  and  southward  to  a  point 
about  36"*  N.  lat.,  which  parallel  also  ran  nearly  along  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  interior.  This  territory,  afterwards  c^ed  Zeugitana, 
nearly  coincided  with  the  original  Roman  province  of  Africa,  which 
however  extended  southward  as  far  as  ThensB,  on  the  coast  opposite 
the  island  of  Cercina.  The  greater  part  of  the  district  thus  indicated 
bears  to  this  day  the  name  of  Frikcah  or  AfrikeiJi.  The  Romans 
gradually  extended  the  application  of  the  name,  so  that  in  the  3rd 
century  of  our  era  the  term  Africa  included  all  the  Roman  territories 
west  of  the  greater  Syrtis ;  it  has  ahice  been  extended  to  the  whole  of 
this  vast  continent.  The  name  given  to  this  continent  by  the  Grecdc 
and  Roman  writers  is  LibycL  Herodotus,  the  earliest  extant  Oreek 
author  who  has  transmitted  to  us  any  information  about  Africa,  states 
correctly  that  it  is  surrounded  with  water,  except  at  the  narrgw  neck 
now  called  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  and  his  reason  for  believing  this  to 
be  so  was  apparently  the  story,  reported  by  himself,  of  Africa  being 
circumnavigated  by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh  Necho, 
king  of  I?^t^  between  the  years  B.O.  610  and  694,  "  Necho,  king 
of  Egypt^'Tie  says  (iv.  42),  "  dispatched  some  Phcenicians  in  vessels, 
with  instructions  to  sail  round  Libya  and  through  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules (Straits  of  Qibraltar)into  the  northern  (Mediterranean)  sea,  and 
so  to  return  to  i^gypt.  The  Phoenicians  set  out  from  the  Red  Sea, 
and  navigated  the  southern  ocean.  *  When  the  t^y  season  eame  on, 
it  was  their  practice  to  land  on  whatever  part  of  the  coast  they  hap- 
pened to  be,  to  sow  the  ground,  and  wait  for  the  harvest.  After 
reaping  it  they  would  again  put  to  sea ;  and  thus  alter  two  years  had 
elapsed,  in  the  third  they  passed  through  the  PiUars  of  Hercules,  and 
arrived  at  Sgypt.  And  they  said,  but  for  my  part  I  do  not  believe 
the  assertion,  though  others  may,  that  in  their  voyage  round  Libya 
they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand"  There  are  many  serious 
objections  against  this  statement  of  the  circunmavigation  of  Africa, 
one  of  whic£^  not  the  least  forcible  and  decisive,  is,  that  Herodotus 
entertained  the  notion  (and  it  prevailed  long  after  his  time)  that  Africa 
did  not  extend  so  far  south  as  the  equator.  This  erroneous  notion 
must  have  been  corrected  had  the  voyage  in  question  ever  been  made. 

Another  ancient  voyage  is  somewlmt  better  authenticated.  Hanno, 
one  of  the  mling  men  of  Carthage,  or  king,  as  he  is  termed,  sailed 
from  that  city  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  establish  some 
colonies  along  the  Atiantic  coast  of  the  present  empire  of  Marocco. 
He  took  with  him  a  laige  fleet,  and  80,000  settlers,  whom  he  left  at 
various  places,  and  then  bent  his  course  farther  south.  He  passed  a 
river  with  crocodiles  and  river-horses  in  it^  and  it  has,  therefore,  been 
concluded  that  he  went  at  least  beyobd  the  Senegal ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  fix  with  any  precision  the  extent  of  the  voyage,  though  it  must 
have  been  considerably  to  the  south  of  the  Senegal,  according  to  the 
statement  oft  the  voyager.  Pblybius,  the  Greek  historian,  was  sent 
by  Scipio  iBmilianus  to  explore  the  same  ooast  (Pliny,  v.  1),  but  it 
is  impossible  to  state  how  nr  he  went,  from  so  defective  an  extract 
as  that  contained  in  Pliny.  The  time  at  which  the  voyage  of  Hanno 
was  made  is  uncertain,  though  we  are  inclined  to  place  it  before 
B.C.  500.  The  voyage  of  Hanno,  which  was  originally  written  in  the 
Punic  language,  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  Ore&  translation,  though 
probably  mutilated ;  and  may  be  seen  in  '  Hudson's  Collection  of  the 
Minor  Greek  Geographers,'  voL  i. 

One  of  the  most  curious  documents  with  respect  to  ancient  navi- 
gation on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  is  contained  in  the  'Periplus  of  the 
£rythrean  Sea,'  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Arrian.  This  work, 
which  wa«  probably  compiled  from  various  log-books  and  journals, 
may  be  assigned  to  about  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  or  perhaps  to 
an  earlier  period.  Tlie  '  Periplus '  contains  much  valuable  information 
on  the  Red  Sea^  and  also  a  description  of  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  Persia, 
the  western  coast  of  India,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  The 
extreme  south  point  mentioned  on  the  African  coast  is  Rhapta,  which 
is  thought  to  be  identical  with  Quiloa. 

From  the  tables  of  Ptolemseus,  the  Greek  geographer,  it  appears 
that  the  coast  of  western  Africa  was  known,  probably  through  the 
navigation  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  as  far  as  to  II* 
N.  lat.  Nor  was  the  interior  south  of  the  Great  Desert  altogether 
unknown.  Herodotus  tells  a  stoxy,  which  he  heard  from  some  people 
of  Cyrene,  of  some  young  men  of  the  Nasamones^  a  tribe  near  the 
present  Qnxii  of  Sidra,  crossing  the  desert  in  a  westerly  direction,  and 
coming  to  a  great  river  whidi  ran  towards  the  rising  sun,  and  had 
crocodiles  in  it,  and  black  men  living  on  its  banks.  If  this  narrative 
be  trustworthy,  the  river  alluded  to  may  have  been  the  upper  part  of 
the  Niger.  It  can  bardly  be  imagined  that  the  powexrul  state  of 
Carthage,  which  employed  so  many  elephants  in  war,  and  caxried  on 
80  exteaosive  a  commerce,  could  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the  countries 
south  of  the  Great  Desert.  That  the  Romans  pushed  their  inquiries 
in  this  direction  is  well  known ;  for  Pliny  gives  a  distinct  account  of 
Suetonius  PaiUlinns,  a.d.  41,  crosong  the  great  mountains  of  Atlas, 
and  going  some  distance  south ;  and  in  Ptolemsus  we  have  an  account 
of  a  Roman  ofScer,  Ifljitumus,  who  set  out  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tripoli,  and  went  a  four  months'  march  in  a  souliiern  direction.  This 
route  must,  have  brought  him  into  the  latitude  of  Timbuctoo,  and 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Tchad ;  and  if  the  story  is  true  the 


Niger  or  the  Joliba  may  have  been  known  to  the  Romans.  In  exa- 
mining the  tables  of  Ptolemtcus,  in  which  the  positions  of  places  are 
laid  down  according  to  their  latitude  and  longitude,  we  find  no  reason 
to  doubt  their  general  accuracy  along  the  western  coast  as  far  as  11° 
N.  lat.  He  has  also  given  the  position  of  a  number  of  places  in  the 
interior,  on  a  river  which  he  calls  Nigir;  and  the  direction  thus 
assigned  to  the  river  will  come  as  near  the  truth  as  we  could  expect 
it  to  be,  even  if  we  knew  Ptolemseus's  tables  to  be  constructed  upon 
real  observation,  such  as  was  practicable  at  that  time. 

The  Fortunate  Islands  (now  the  Canaries)  were  known  to  Ptolemceus, 
and  he  reckons  all  his  eastward  distances  or  longitudes  from  them,  or 
from  some  one  point  in  them.  And  as  coasting  voyages  had  conside- 
rably extended  the  knowledge  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  without 
however  showing  any  termination  of  the  land,  Ptolemseus  concluded 
that  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  joined  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and 
thus  he  converted  the  Indian  Ocean  into  an  inland  sea. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  mention  the  follov^ng  remarkable 
African  animals  with  which  thev  were  acquainted : — ^the  crocodile  and 
the  hippopotamus,  both  in  the  Nile  and  the  rivers  of  Western  Africa ; 
the  ginme,  or  cameleopard ;  the  elephant ;  the  two-homed  rhinoceros ; 
and  the  ostrich.  Wim  the  exception  of  the  hippopotamus,  all  these 
animals  were  at  different  times  seen  in  the  Roman  capital.  The  camel 
is  not  mentioned  as  being  found  in  Africa  by  any  ancient  writer,  we 
believe,  except  Herodotus  (viL  69,  86;  iii.  9),  and  it  is  therefore 
concluded  that  it  was  introduced  into  this  continent  by  the  Arabs. 

On  the  occupation  of  Egvpt  by  the  Arabs  in  the  7th  century  of 
our  era,  and  the  spreading  or  this  conquering  people  through  Africa, 
the  regions  south  of  the  Sahara  soon  became  known  to  them,  and  felt 
the  influence  of  their  religion  and  their  arms.  The  Hoors  have  now 
for  centuries  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  caravans  across  the  desert 
to  Soodan,  as  the  country  south  of  the  Sahara  is  often  oaUed,  and  they 
accordingly  possessed  some  knowledge  of  these  central  neons' long 
before  they  were  visited  by  any  Europeans.  But  the  accounts  of  the 
Arabic  writers  cannot  be  said  to  add  much  to  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  if  we  admit  that  the  evidence 
is  satisfiictoiy  as  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  latter  with  the  regions 
south  of  the  Ureat  Desert  With  the  exception  of  Leo  Africanus  and 
Ibn  Batuta,  the  latter  of  whom  in  the  14th  century  visited  the  banks 
of  the  Joliba,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  extant  Mohammedan 
writers  were  personally  acquainted  with  Soodan ;  and  their  accounts 
must  therefore  have  been  derived  from  the  merchants  who  accom- 
panied the  caravans. 

Ibn  Batuta,  who  was  a  wanderer  for  80  years  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
crossed  the  Sahara  from  Seeelmessa,  and  visited  Sego  and  Timbuctoo. 
The  work  of  Ibn  Batuta  has  been  translated  by  Professor  Lee  of 
Cambridge.  John  Leo,  an  Arab  of  Grenada,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Leo  Africanus,  also  crossed  the  desert  in  the  early  part 
of  the  16th  century,  and  visited  the  cities  on  the  banks  of  that  great 
river  which  has  nven  rise  to  so  many  conjectures.  Leo  wrote  Ms 
work  on  Africa  at  Rome,  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  The  native 
custom  of  selling  children  for  slaves  is  mentioned  }aj  Ibn-el-Wardi, 
an  Arab  geographer,  when  speaking  of  the  natives  of  the  east  ooast 
of  Africa. 

II.  The  only  portion  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa  with  which  Euro- 
pean navigators  were  acquainted  at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century 
was  tliat  between  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  Cape  Nun,  in  lat 
28*  40',  an  extent  of  not  much  more  than  600  mues.  From  this 
point  commenced  that  career  of  discovexy,  by  the  Portuguese,  by 
which  the  entire  ooast  of  Africa  has  been  made  known  to  the  modem 
world. 

The  original  promoter  and  for  a  long  time  the  director  of  these 
expeditions  was  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  a  younger  son  of  John  I. 
and  Philippa,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  sister  to  Henry  IV.  of 
England.  The  ouriosilj  of  Prince  Henry  had  been  first  excited  about 
the  unexplored  parts  of  Africa  by  the  accounts,  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Moors,  of  the  country  of  Guinea  and  the  kingdoms  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Animated  by  the  desire  to  acquire  further  informa- 
tion respecting  these  regions,  he  took  up  his  abode,  in  his  21st  year, 
at  Terganabal,  in  the  Bay  of  Segiee,  not  far  from  Cape  St  Vincent, 
the  point  of  his  native  country  nearest  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
prepared  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life,  as  in  fact  he  did,  to  the 
task  of  achierring  the  circumnavigation  of  that  vast  continent 

Before  this,  however,  a  single  ship  appears  to  have  been  sent  out, 
in  1412,  by  King  John,  which  had  doubled  Cape  Nun,  although  other 
accounts  say  that  this  exploit  did  not  take  place  till  1415,  when  it  was 
accomplished  by  two  small  vessels  dispatched  by  the  prince.  The 
navigators  advanced  for  about  60  leagues  farther  along  the  ooast^ 
which  was  found  continually  to  trend  to  the  S.  W. ;  when  at  last  they 
came  upon  a  point  which  projected  so  far  into  the  sea,  and  was  lashed 
by  the  waves  with  such  fury,  that  thev  were  afraid  to  attempt  to  pass 
it,  and  returned  home.  This  formidable  promontory,  since  known  by 
the  name  of  Cape  Bojador  (in  lat  26**  20^,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  doubled  till  1432,  or  1488,  when,  after  several  attempts,  it  was 
at  length  doubled  bv  Gilianes,  by  whom  also  its  present  name  was 
given  to  it  Meanwhile  the  isle  of  Porto  Santo,  one  of  the  Madeira 
group,  had  been  aocidentalljr  discovered  in  1418  by  Zaroo  and  Tristan 
vaz,  -^ho  had  come  upon  it  in  a  storm. 

In  1419  the  ishind  of  Madeira  itself  (properly  written  Madera)  waa 
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diBoovered  by  the  same  navigators ;  but  ihu  island  had  been  viaited 
long  before,  by  tbe  unfortunate  English  captain,  Machin,  in  1844.  It 
waa  first  caJled  St.-Laurenoe,  and  afterwaras  Madera,  from  the  Portu- 
guese word  for  '  wood,'  having  been  covered  with  forests,  which,  being 
set  on  fire,  are  said  to  have  burned  for  seven  years. 

In  a  second  expedition,  in  the  year  1484,  Qilianez  advanced  about 
SO  leagues  beyond  this  cape,  and  landed  on  a  coast  where  he  saw 
men  and  flocks,  and  to  which,  from  a  fish  which  he  found  there,  he 
gave  the  name  of  the  Angra  de  Ruivos,  or  Bay  of  Qumets.  In  1440 
Antonio  Gk>nzales  proceeded  as  far  as  to  Cape  Blanco,  in  lat.  20*  47', 
which  however  was  only  in  1448  doubled  by  Kunno  Tristan.  The 
latter  navigator  also  discovered  at  the  same  time  the  isles  of  Adwet 
and  Las  Gktrgas,  two  of  the  Arguin  group,  lying  immediately  to  uie 
south  of  the  cape.  The  Portuguese  afterwards  fonned  a  settlement 
in  these  islands. 

'In  1444  a  number  of  individuals  in  the  town  of  Lagos  in  Portugal 
formed  themselves  into  a  company  for  the  prosecution  of  African 
discovery ;  and  an  expedition,  fitted  out  at  their  expense  the  same 
year,  discovered  and  took  possession  of  two  of  the  other  Arguin  isles, 
named  Nar  and  Tider.  In  1446  Dinis  Fernandez  sailed  as  far  as  Cape 
Verde,  14*  48'  K.  lat.,  along  a  coast  running  nearly  due  south  from 
Cape  Blanco.  Next  year  Lan^arote  discovered,  between  Cape  Blanco 
and  Cape  Verde,  a  great  river  called  by  the  natives  Ovedec,  but  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Sanagk  or  Canagh,  the  same  which  is  called 
in  the  English  maps  the  Senegal. 

Lan9arote  also  on  this  voyage  touched  at  Palma  and  Gk>mera,  two 
of  the  Canaries,  which  group,  however,  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  had  been  re-diacovered  and  in  i>art  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Spaniards  about  a  century  before  this  time.  In  1447  Kunno  Tristan 
aavsfioed  about  60  leagues  beyond  Cape  Verde,  along  a  coast  now 
trending  to  the  S.K,  and  discovered  the  Rio  Grande,  in  sailing  up 
which  he  was  attacked  by  the  natives,  and  killed,  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  men.  The  following  vear  the  Azores — which,  although  lying 
nearly  due  west  from  Lisbon,  have  been  considered  by  Malte-Brun  and 
other  g^graphers  to  belong  properly  to  Africa — were  discovered  by 
Oonzalo  vello,  and  about  12  years  afterwards  colonised  under  the 
auspices  of  Prince  Heniy.  In  1449  (Sousa  says  1460,  and  other  autho- 
rities 1462),  the  Cape  Yerde  Islands,  the  nearest  of  which  lies  about 
800  miles  west  from  Cape  Verde,  were  discovered  b^  Antonio  diKoIi, 
a  Genoese  in  the  service  of  Prince  Henry.  The  pnnce  died  in  1468, 
at  the  age  of  67 ;  but  the  zeal  for  African  discovery,  which,  in  the  face 
of  long-oontinued  ridicule  and  opposition,  he  had  so  far  fostered,  was 
now  become  a  national  passion,  and  the  work  of  prosecuting  what  had 
been  so  well  begun  was  taken  up  by  the  government  The  coast  of 
Sierra  Leone,  about  200  miles  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  was  reached 
in  1467.  By  the  year  1469  the  navigation  had  advanc^  as  far  as  to 
th&  portion  of  northern  Guinea  called  the  Grain  Coast,  from  the 
cochmeal  (then,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  a  vegetable  seed)  thence  obtained ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  year 
Fernando  ro  discovered  the  island  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra  now  known 
by  his  name,  but  at  first  called  Hermoea  (the  Fair).  Fernando  Gomez 
now  obtained  from  the  government,  at  a  rent  of  600  ducats,  a  monopoly 
of  the  commerce  to  Guinea  for  five  years,  binding  himself  dui-ing  that 
period  to  explore  500  leagues  more  of  the  coast.  Soon  after  were 
discovered  Prince's  Island  (about  1*  50'  N.  lat.),  that  of  San  Thom^ 
(nearly  on  the  line),  and  that  of  Anno  Bom  (about  1*  40'  S.).  In  1471 
John  de  Santarem  and  Pedro  de  Escalona  advanced  as  far  as  Cape  Sl- 
Catherine,  in  2"  80'  S.  lat.  This  was  the  fitrthest  point  reached  during 
the  reign  of  Alphonso,  who  died  in  1481,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  John  IL  That  same  year  the  Castle  or  Fort  of  Sl-Geoi^  of 
Elmina  (the  Mine)  was  built  by  the  government  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  called  Oni  da  Mina,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  became  hence- 
forth ^e  capitahof  the  Portuguese  settlements ;  and  soon  after  the 
new  king  added  to  his  other  titles  that  of  Senhor  de  Guind  (Lord  of 
Guinea).  After  this  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  was  prosecuted 
with  renewed  spirit  The  deep  Gulf  of  Guinea  had  now  carried  the 
coast  about  27"  east  of  the  meridian  of  Cape  Verde,  and  it  was  not 
found  again  to  recede  westward.  In  1484  took  place  the  voyage  of 
Bi^o  Cam.  He  sailed  from  Elmina,  and  advanced  as  fiir  as  the  river 
Congo^  or  Zaire,  the  outlet  of  which  is  about  6"  S.  lat. ;  after  having 
ascended  which  for  some  miles  he  returned,  and  pursued  his  way 
along  the  coast  till  he  reached  first  what  he  called  Cape  St- Augustine 
(in  18*  S.  lat),  and  after  that  Cape  Cross,  or  De  Padrono  (in  22*  S. 
lat).  At  each  of  these  points  he  set  up  a  great  cross  of  stone,  having 
inscribed  upon  it  the  king's  name  and  his  own,  with  the  date  and 
other  particulars  pf  its  erection.  « 

The  next  was  the  celebrated  voyage  of  Bartholomew  Diaz,  who, 
setting  out  with  three  ships,  was  commanded,  if  possible,  to  pursue 
his  course  to  the  south  until  he  should  arrive  at  the  extremity  of  the 
continent  Having  acoordingly  passed  the  farthest  point  reached  by 
Diego  Cam,  he  proceeded  untd  he  came  to  what  is  now  called  Sierra 
Paida  (in  24*  S.  fat),  where  he  erected  his  first  cross,  calling  it  Padrao 
de  Santiago.  He  then  passed  on  till  he  reached  Gape  das  Voltas 
(about  29*  S.  lat),  where  he  was  detained  for  five  days.  On  leaving 
4hiA  station  he  was  driven  out  to  sea,  when,  attempting  to  regain  the 
coast,  he  came  to  what  he  named  the  Angra  dos  Vagueiros  (or  Bay  of 
Herdiimea),  and  found  the  land  stretching  to  the  north.  He  had,  in 
fact,  doubled  the  terminatiDg  point  of  the  African  continent  without 


knowing  it  He  continued  his  voyage  past  the  Bay  of  Herdsmen  till 
he  came  to  a  small  island  in  the  reoess  of  Algoa  Bay,  which  he  named 
Santa-Cruz,  or  the  Holy  Cross  (in  88*  45  S.  lat),  where  his  crew, 
according  to  Barros,  compelled  him  to  put  back  after  he  had  erected 
his  second  cross.  Other  accounts,  however,  state  that  he  proceeded 
for  about  25  leagues  beyond  this,  when  he  found  himself  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Del  Infante,  so  called  after  the  second  captain,  by  whom 
it  was  first  perceived.  On  his  way  back  Diaz  came  in  sight  of  the 
long-sought  promontory  which  we  now  call  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  name  given  to  it  by  the  Portuguese  king ;  but  Diaz  himself  had 
named  it  Cabo  Tormentoso  (the  Cape  of  Tempests),  from  the  stormy 
sea  which  he  encountered  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  also  sometLmes  called  at  first  the  Lion  of  the  Sea,  and  the 
Head  of  Africa. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1498  was  signalised  by  the  return  of 
Columbus  from  the  discovery  of  America.  But  this  was  not  the  only 
great  achievement  in  navigation  which  marked  .the  dose  of  this 
century.  John  IL  of  Portugal  died  in  1495,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  cousin  Emanuel  the  Great,  who  inherited  all  the  zeal  for  maritime 
discovery  which  had  distinguished  his  predecessor.  Under  his 
direction  Vasoo  de  Gama  set  sail  on  the  8th  of  July,  1497,  to  attempt 
the  passage  to  India  by  the  course  around  the  extremity  of  Africa 
discovered  by  Diaz.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise,  De  Gama, 
after  having  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  19Ui  of  November, 
and  put  in  at  the  bay  of  San-Blaz,  60  leagues  beyond  it»  left  that 
station  on  the  8th  of  December,  and  on  the  16th  passed  the  island  or 
rock  of  Santa-Cruz,  where  Diaz  had  erected  his  last  cross.  He  then 
came  to  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  he  named  Dos  Reis  (of  the  Rings), 
from  having  discovered  it  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphaoy.  The  part  of 
the  coast  to  the  south  of  this  he  had  called  Tierra  de  Natal,  in  allusion 
to  the  season  of  Christmas.  To  the  portion  beyond,  where  he  had 
some  intercourse  with  the  natives,  he  save  the  name  of  the  Land  of 
Good  People.  The  next  place  at  whidh  he  touched  was  the  Cabo  de 
Correntes  (that  is,  the  Cape  of  Currents),  near  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn; 
from  which,  keeping  out  to  sea,  he  passed  the  river  and  harbour  of 
Sofala,  without  having  observed  the  town  there  situated.  Continuing 
his  course  to  the  N.E.,  he  next  arrived  at  Mozambique  (15*  S. 
lat),  but  did  not  land,  having  discovered  a  plot  of  the  Arabs  there 
established  to  efiect  his  destruction.  By  mistake  he  passed  Quiloa, 
at  which  he  had  intended  to  put  in,  having  been  falsely  informed 
that  its  inhabitants  were  Christians;  and  the  force  of  the  currents 
preventing  him  from  making  his  way  back,  he  pushed  forward  for 
the  town  of  Mombasa,  which  stands  upon  a  projecting  point  of  the 
coast  in  8*  80'  S.  lat  From  this  station  he  was  also  induced  to  take 
his  departure  after  remaining  about  a  week,  on  discovering  reason  to 
believe  that  some  treacheiy  was  intended  him ;  when  he  set  sail  and 
the  same  day  arrived  at  the  town  of  Melinda,  about  50  miles  farther 
to  the  north.  Here  he  remained  for  some  days,  and  then  leaving  the 
coast  of  Africa,  steered  right  across  the  ocean  to  India.  On  his 
return  from  this  great  expedition  he  passed  in  sight  of  the  town  of 
Magadoxa^  8*  N.  lat,  and  also,  in  proceeding  alon^  the  coasi^  touched 
at  some  other  places  besides  those  which  he  had  visited  in  his  voyage 
out  The  ships  of  Portugal  had  now,  therefore,  navigated  the  whole 
extent  of  the  African  coast,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  with  the  exception  of  the  space  of  about 
1000  miles  from  the  latter  straits  to  Kagadoxa.  They  had  ascertained 
the  general  shape  of  the  continent  to  this  extent^  and  the  position,  at 
least,  of  most  of  the  principal  rivers  and  headlands.  To  the  nations 
of  Europe  the  whole  of  the  coast^  the  line  of  which  had  thus  been 
traced,  had  been  before  entirely  unknown,  excepting,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  600  miles,  or  thereabouts,  extending  as  fiar  as  to  Cape 
Nun.  But  the  Arabs  had  lon£  been  acquainted  wiui  the  greater  piuii 
of  the  east  coast,  along  which  Vasco  de  Gama  passed  after  doubling 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  the  several  great  towns  which  he  saw 
or  heard  of,  from  SofEila  onwards  to  Magadoxa,  were,  in  fact,  for  the 
most  part,  settlements  which  they  had  established,  and  where  they 
possessed,  in  all  cases  really,  in  some  cases  also  nominally,  the 
supreme  authority.  The  chief  of  these  Arab  settlements  was  the 
town  of  Quiloa. 

But,  in  addition  to  this  acquaintance  with  the  ooast^  the  Portuguese, 
in  course  of  time,  also  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  the  inland 
country,  partly  through  the  establishments  which  they  soon  began  to 
form  at  difi*erent  points,  and  partly  by  means  of  information  that 
was  brought  to  them  from  other  parts  by  ^e  natives.  One  of  the 
main  objects  kept  in  view  in  their  early  expeditions  was  the  discovery 
of  the  residence  of  the  mysterious  personage  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Priest  John  (Preste  Joad)  or  Prester  John,  as  it  has  been 
Englished,  of  whom  we  shall  only  say  here  that»  whoever  he  may 
have  really  been,  he  was,  from  the  first  intercourse  with  Abyssinia, 
taken  to  be  the  emperor  of  that  oountry.  About  the  time  of  Diego 
Cam's  voyage  to  the  Congo,  commercial  relations  were  entered  into 
by  the  garrison  of  Elmina  with  the  king  of  Benin,  the  resion  lying  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea ;  and  from  the  people  of  tnis  kmgdom 
intelligence  was  received  of  a  great  potentate  whom  they  caQed  King 
Ogand,  living  at  a  place  250  leagues  in  the  interior,  &om  whom  each 
sovereign  of  Benin,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  said  to  receive 
a  sort  of  investiture.  It  was  immediately  concluded  by  the  Portu- 
guese, that  this  could  be  nobody  but  Prester  John ;  but  Ogan^  was. 
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no  doubt,  merely  one  of  the  great  monarchies  in  the  interior,  in  all 
probability  that  called  Ghana  by  Edrio,  and  Kaao  by  Clapperton, 
which,  althon^  now  much  reduced,  is  represented  as  having  been 
formeriy  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Amoa.  In  1487,  also,  two 
persons  were  sent  out  from  Lisbon  to  attempt  to  find  out  the 
dominions  of 'Prester  John,  and  a  route  to  India  by  land;  and  one  of 
these,  proceeding  by  Cabo  and  Aden,  reached  Qoa  in  India^  returned 
thence  by  Sofala,  and  afterwards  penetrated  into  Abyssinia,  where  he 
was  detained  for  some  years.  At  Sofala  he  heard  of  the  great  ishmd 
of  Madagascar,  called  by  the  Portuguese  at  first  Bt-Laurenoe,  the 
existence  of  which,  however,  had  been  long  before  made  known  to 
Europe  by  Marco  Polo.  Several  natives  of  Africa,  likewise,  were  at 
dillerent  times  induced  to  Tisit  Lisbon.  Inmiediately  before  the 
adventurers  we  have  just  mentioned  set  out  on  their  enterprise,  a 
negro  prince  named  Bemoi,  fW>m  the  nation  of  the  Jalofb  or  Yaloift, 
to  the  south  of  the  Senegal,  arrived  in  that  city  to  solicit  the  assLstance 
of  the  Portuguese  to  replace  him  on  his  tlurone,  from  which  he  had 
been  driven  hy  some  rival  This  appHoation  aflbrded  those  to  whom 
it  was  made  a  favourable  opportunity  of  introducing  thonselves  into 
this  part  of  Africa,  of  whicli  they  immediately  took  advantage.  They 
0oon  formed  variotis  establishments  in  the  space  lying  be^ireen  the 
Senegal  and  the  Ghonbia,  and  along  the  banks  of  these  rivers ;  but 
although  they  eventuallv  spread  themselves  to  sudi  an  extent  in  this 
district  as  to  create  a  large  population  of  mixed  Portuguese  and 
African  blood,  it  is  not  exaotW'  ascertained  how  far  they  actually 
penetrated  into  the  interior.  They  also,  however,  in  course  of  time, 
acquired  Important  settlements  farUier  to  the  south,  along  Uie  banks 
of  the  Zaire,  and  in  other  parts  of  Congo ;  and  the  information  which 
was  obtained  during  the  earlier  period  of  their  domination  here 
respecting  the  geo^phy  of  that  and  the  neighbouring  regions  has 
beoi  more  fully  grven  to  the  world.  It  was  derived  principally 
through  the  successive  missions  which  were  sent  out,  in  the  course 
of  the  17th  century,  to  attempt  to  christianise  the  inhabitants.  The 
oountey  actually  traversed  by  the  missionaries  may  be  generally 
described  as  extending  aloQg  the  coast  from  Cape  Lopes  Gonsalves, 
in  0"  44'  &  lat.,  to  the  town  of  San  FeUppe  de  Benguela,  in  12**  14'  S. 
lat.,  and  as  far  in  the  interior  as  to  Concabella,  on  the  Zaire,  about 
400  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  to  Maasignan,  about  100 
miles  up  the  more  southerly  river  called  the  Coenza.  They  also 
obtained  some  information  respecting  parts  beyond  these  points, 
which  they  did  not  visit  Fmally,  this  nation  veiy  soon  also 
established  themselves  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa  by  the  conquest 
of  Quiloa,  Mombasa,  and  Melinda  from  the  Arabs,  effected  in  1606, 
and  by  the  forts  which  they  subsequently  built  on  the  island  of 
Mozambique  (which  became  the  capital  of  their  eastern  settlements), 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Zambezi,  a  short  distence  to  the 
north  of  Sofala.  From  these  positions  they  obtained  accounts  more 
or  lees  accurate  respecting  the  whole  coast  of  Zanguebar  and  Ajan  as 
far  north  as  to  Cape  Ouardafui.  They  had  also  some  intercourse 
with  the  Macooa  or  Makooana,  whose  territoiy,  lying  some  days' 
journey  from  the  coast^  is  described  as  extending  from  behind  Melinda 
as  far  south  as  to  the  Zambezi  On  that  river  they  have  still  fiutories 
at  Tete,  nearly  400  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  at  Zambo^  which  is 
almost  twic%  that  distance  inland.  Manica,  which  is  the  principal 
mart  for  the  trade  carried  on  with  the  natives  l^  the  Portuguese 
settlers  on  the  east  coast^  in  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves,  is  situated  nearly 
in  ir  a  Ut,  81*  80'  K  W 

It  has  been  maintained  oy  some  writers  that^  long  before  Cape 
Nun  was  passed  by  the  Portuguese,  settlements  had  been  fonned  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  by  the  French,  very  fkr  to  the  south  of  that  cape. 
The  Abb^  Labat  and  alter  him  the  Abb^  Demanet,  in  his  'Nouveile 
Histoire  de  TAfrique  Francaise,*  2  tom.  12mo,  Paris,  1767,  assure  us 
that  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  the  merchants  of 
Dieppe  had  establishments  and  a  trade  to  the  south  of  Cape  Verde, 
and  that  by  1864  they  had  extended  their  intercourse  as  fur  as  to  the 
river  of  Sierra  Leone.  What  is  more  certainly  known  witAi  regard  to 
tiie  early  intercourse  of  the  French  with  the  west  coast  of  Africa  is, 
that  they  appear  to  have  been  in  the  practice  of  sending  four  or  five 
ships  annualiy  from  Normandy  to  the  river  Gambia,  soon  ftfter  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  company  to  whom  these  vessels 
belonged  were  certainly  also  possessed  of  some  settlements  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Senc^,  when,  in  1664,  they  were  compelled  to 
sell  them  to  the  West  India  Company,  that  year  established  by  royal 
charter.  This  association,  however,  broke  up  in  1678,  when  its 
African  establishments  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  new  company.  The 
Dutch  had  by  this  time  obtained  possession  of  the  isles  of  Qoree  and 
Aiignin ;  but  they  were  driven  from  both,  in  1678  and  tiie  following 
year,  by  an  armament  sent  from  France  under  the  conduct  of  the 
Count  d'Estr^ ;  and  at  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  these  conquests  were 
retained  by  the  FVench  king,  who  gave  wem  up  to  the  company. 
Demanet  states  that>  by  treaties  with  the  native  princes,  possession 
"wna  subsequenth'  obtained  of  all  the  coast  from  Cape  Verde  to  the 
river  Gambia, — ^being  an  extent  of  about  50  leagues— and  to  the 
depth  of  6  leagues  inland.  French  Africa,  however,  eventually  com- 
prehended much  wider  limits  than  these,  stretching  from  Cape  Blanco 
to  Sierra  Leone,  or  over  about  thirteen  degfees  of  latitude,  and  going 
back  also  into  the  interior  along  the  Soiegal  for  some  hundreds 
of  miles.     We  do  not  mean  that  the  company  had  acquired  the 


sovereignty  of  all, this  territory,  but  that  their  settlements  were 
spread  from  one  extremity  of  it  to  the  other. 

The  French  African  Company,  however,  repeatedly  fuled  as  a 
commercial  speculation ;  and  becddes  the  one  formed  in  1678,  which 
became  bankrupt  in  1681,  two  others  had  been  sueoesshrelv  associated 
and  dissolved,  when,  in  1717,  the  trade  was,  by  an  edict  of  l^e  orown, 
transferred  f^m  a  third  to  the  famous  Western  or  Mississippi  Com- 
pany then  newly  established.  On  the  fidlure  of  this  diort-lived 
scheme  the  African  settlements  were  taken  possession  of  by  the 
erown,  and  the  trade  left  free.  fVanoe  still  possesses,  in  this  part  of 
Africa,  some  inconsiderable  settlements. 

Sevend  journeys  into  the  interior  were  undertaken  by  the  French 
residents  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  about  the  dose  of  tiie  17th 
and  the  commencement  of  the  18th  centuries,  accounts  of  which 
are  given  in  Labat's  'Nouvelle  Relation  de  TAfrique  Oooidentale,' 
5  vols.,  ISmo,  IVris,  1728.  The,  most  important  of  these  were  the 
voyages  performed  up  the  Senegal  by  the  Sieur  Brue,  the  manager  of 
one  of  the  oompanies,  in  1697  and  1698.  In  the  former  year  he 
ascended  the  river  for  about  400  miles,  when  he  landed  at  Ghiorel,  on 
the  north  bank,  and  prooeeded  across  the  country  to  Goumel,  the 
capital  of  the  king  of  the  Foulahs,  about  80  leagues  distant  On  his 
return  firom  this  journey  he  established  a  fitotory  at  GhioreL  The 
following  year  he  again  proceeded  up  the  river,  and  visited  several 
more  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Gallam.  The  town  of 
Dramanet,  the  principal  port  of  ^t  state,  he  found  to  contain  4000 
inhabitants,  who  traded  wiUi  Timbuctoo,  which  they  described  as 
lying  about  600  leagues  farther  inland.  The  French  afterwards 
establish^  a  fkctoiy  at  Dramanet  He  extended  his  voyage  up  the 
river  as  far  beyond  this  point  as  to  the  cataract  of  Felu,  and  then 
leaving  the  water,  PUMd  that  barrier  by  land,  intending  to  proceed 
to  the  cataract  of  Govinea,  40  leagues  higher  up.  But  the  appre- 
hension of  the  water  becoming  too  shallow  frcm  the  heat  of  the 
advancing  season  to  cany  him  back,  induced  him  to  return  without 
acoomplislung  that  object  He  heard,  however,  while  in  Gallam,  of 
the  kingdom  of  Kasson,  situated  to  the  north-east  of  it^  and  of 
Bambarra  beyond  that  East  of  Bambarra,  he  was  told,  lay  Tim- 
buctoo, and  beyond  that  the  kingdom  of  Ghingala.  He  was  also 
positively  assured  by  some  of  his  iiSbrmants  (although  the  statement 
was  contradicted  by  others)  that  the  Niger,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  the  Senegal,  flowed  not  towards  the  west»  but  towards 
theeast)  as  it  passed  Tnnbuotoo. 

It  wss  not  tul  some  years  after  this  time  that  the  French  appear  to 
have  heard  of  the  kingdom  of  Bambouk,  lying  to  the  south  of 
Gallam,  although  it  had  formed  part  of  the  conquests  of  the 
Portuguese,  whom  however  the  natives  had  expelled  after  long 
experience  of  their  oppresdon.  But  no  sooner  wss  intelligenoe 
obtained  of  the  gold  dust  and  mines  in  which  it  was  said  to  abound, 
than  the  avidity  of  the  new  colonists  of  the  Senegal  was  powerfully 
awakened,  and  eveiy  effort  was  employed  to  penetrate  its  ftontiers, 
an  attempt  rendered  infinitely  diiilcult  and  hasardous  by  Hie  vigilant 
jealousy  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  not  yet  foigotten  the  miseries 
of  European  tvranny.  The  perilous  undertaking  however  was  at 
length  aooomnUshed  in  1714  by  M  Compagnon,  who  contrived  to 
traverse  nearly  the  whole  of  the  teiritoiy.  It  was  afterwards 
repeatedly  visited  by  others  of  the  French  residents ;  and  in  1802  a 
frul  a»eouixt  of  it  was  given  in  the  first  volume  of  M  Golbeny's 
<Fragmens  d^m  Voysge  en  Afrique.'  The  Ungdom  of  Gallam  was 
also  visited  in  1785  by  M  Saugnier,  an  account  of  whose  journey 
has  been  published.  The  kingdom  of  Hoval  likewwe,  from  whid^ 
Iniln  Senegal  is  brought,  and  which  occupies  the  space  between 
the  Senegal  and  the  Sahara,  was  early  explored  by  the  French 
settlers.  An  aocoimt  of  a  joumev  thSther  by  the  Sieur  Brue  is  to 
be  found  in  Labat ;  and  much  additional  information  respecting  the 
oountiT  is  given  In  the  work  of  M  Golberry. 

Settlements  upon  the  west  coast  of  Africa  were  also  early  made  in 
imitation  of  the  Portuguese  and  French,  first  by  the  English  and 
afterwards  by  the  Dutch  and  the  Danes;  some  of  the  English  traders 
repeatedly  ascended  to  a  considerable  height  on  the  Gambia.  But  it 
is  since  tiie  formation  of  the  African  Association,  in  1788,  that  the 
chief  efforts  have  been  made  in  ^e  prosecution  of  discoveiy  in  the 
interior.  The  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  Association  and  by 
government^  and  those  undertaken  by  individual  adventurers,  have 
sought  Timbuctoo  and  the  Niger  firom  various  points.  But  no 
considerable  progress  was  made  till  the  first  journey  in  1795  and 
1796  of  Park,  who,  on  that  occasion  proceeding  from  the  west  coast 
in  tiie  direction  of  the  Gambia,  till  he  left  it  and  turned  to  the  north 
at  Medina,  after  passing  through  the  kuigdoms  of  Bondou,  Kasson, 
and  Kaarta,  reached  Sego,  the  capital  of  Bambarra,  and  there 
beheld  the  Niger  (called  by  the  natives  the  Joliba,  or  Great  Water) 
••  flowing  slowly  to  the  eastward."  Pftrk  advanced  beyond  this-point 
to  another  town  named  Silla,  on  the  same  river,  and  also  acquired 
some  Valuable  information  respecting  the  further  course  of  the 
Niger  and  the  position  of  Timbuctoo,  which  he  was  told  was  not 
more  than  200  miles  fk>m  SiUa.  He  returned  to  the  Gambia  by  a 
more  southerly  tract,  following  the 'course  of  the  Niser  as  far  up  as 
Bammakoo,  which  was  stated  to  be  about  ten  days'  journey  firom  its 
source,  and  then  proceeding  throQgh  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Manding,  Eonkodoo,  and  Dindikoo.    On  his  second  expeditioni  vriiioh 
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was  imdertaken  at  the  pablie  expense,  in  1805,  tSiie  adveiitaKras 
traveller,  after  again  reaching  Sffla,  embarked  on  the  Niger  at 
Sansanding  in  its  Ticniity,  "with  the  purpose  of  sailing  down  the  river 
to  its  mouth,  wherever  that  might  be.  He  is  ascertained  to  have 
passed  in  succession  the  citiee  of  Jenn^,  Timbuotoo,  and  Yaour  or 
YaoTxri,  and  to  have  been  kiUed  in  the  river  at  Bonssa,  a  short 
distance  below  the  last:  but  no  part  of  his  journal  after  he  left 
Sansanding  has  been  recovered.  Meanwhile,  now  that  the  interest 
taken  in  African  geography  had  become  strong  and  general,  a  good 
deal  of  information  was  collected  from  a  variety  of  sources  reepedting 
both  the  regions  in  the  interior  and  some  parts  nearer  the  coast 
Homemann,  who,  in  1799,  penetrated  from.  Cairo  to  Mounsouk,  in 
the  Desert,  uid  on  the  line  of  the  common  route  from  Tripoli  to 
Timbuetoo,  learned  many  particulars  which  had  not  before  been 
known  in  Europe  respecting  the  countries  to  the  east  of  Timbuetoo, 
and  especially  the  kingdom  of  Bomou,  then  the  most  powerful  state 
in  Central  Africa.  Mr.  Riley,  supercargo  of  an  American  vessel,  who 
had  been  taken  captive  by  the  natives  in  1815,  and  carried  into  the 
interior,  obtained  from  the  information  of  an  Arab  merchant  by 
whom  he  had  been  purchased,  an  account  of  the  course  of  the  Jolibs^ 
to  a  greater  distance  beyond  Timbuetoo  than  previous  notices  had 
carried  it ;  but  his  statements  were  evidently  not  to  be  altogether 
depended  on.  In  1816  an  expedition  sent  out  by  government  under 
the  conmiand  of  Captain  Tuckey,  to  the  Congo,  in  the  idea  that  it 
would  be  found  to  be  the  same  with  the  Joliba  or  Niger,  ascended 
that  river  for  about  280  nules,  and  also  examined  part  of  the 
adjacent  country.  At  the  same  time,  Major  Peddie,  and  after  his 
death  Captain  Campbell,  conducted  another  party  from,  the  mouth  of 
the  Senegal  through  the  Foulah  territory  as  far  as  Kakundy.  In  1817 
Mr.  Bowdich  explored  a  part  of  the  extensiTe  territories  of  the 
Ashantees,  surrounding  on  the  north,  east,  and  west,  the  district  of 
the  Fantees,  who  occupy  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  where  the 
English  settlement  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  is  esiablidied.  In  1820  very 
considerable  additions  were  made  to  the  Imowledge  formerly  possessed 
both  of  the  geography  and  the  people  of  interior  Africa,  by  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Jackson's  aocomit  of  the  territories  of  Timbuetoo 
and  Houssa,  from  the  oommunications  of  £1  Hage  Abd  Salam 
Shabeeny,  a  Mussulman  merchant,  who  had  visited  these  states. 
This  year  also  appeared  at  Paris  the  account  of  a  journey  made  by 
M.  Mollien  to  the  eouroes  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia,  in  whidi, 
setting  out  from  the  isle  of  St-Louis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal, 
he  traversed  the  country  in  a  south-easterly  direction  as  far  as  the 
town  of  Timbo,  nearly  in  10°  N.  lat  and  above  14*  W.  long.  Some 
further  information  was  also  obtained  by  means  of  the  expedition  of 
Messrs.  Ritchie  and  Lyon,  who,  in  1819,  penetrated  from  Tripoli  to 
Moursouk;  and  from  the  journey  performed,  in  1821,  by  Miyor 
Laing,  from  Sierra  Leone,  through  the  Timannee,  Kooranko,  and 
Soolima  countriee. 

But  a  more  important  and  sacoessful  attempt  than  any  which  had 
been  hitherto  made  to  ekplore  the  interior  of  Africa  was  that  of 
Major  Denham  and  Lieutenant  Cli^perton  in  1822.  These  travellers^ 
setting  out  from  Tripoli  along  wita  a  caravan  of  Arab  merohants, 
crossed  the  desert  and  readied  the  great  inland  sea  or  lake  called 
Tchad,  the  coasts  of  which,  to  the  west  and  south,  were  examined  by 
Major  Denham  while  Lieutenant  Clapperton  proceeded  to  the 
westward  through  the  kingdom  of  Bomou  and  the  country  of  the 
Fellatahs,-  till  he  arrived  at  Sackatoo,  situated  on  a  stream  which 
probably  runs  into  the  Joliba.  A  great  mass  of  information 
respecting  the«d  hitherto  imvisited  regions,  lying  to  the  east  of 
Timbuetoo,  was  obtained  in  the  oourse  of  this  expedition;  but  not 
much  that  could  be  depended  on  was  learned  as  to  the  remaining 
course  of  the  Niger,  or  the  Quorra^  as  it  was  found  to  be  oalled 
at  Sackatoo.  It  was  very  generaUy  stated  to  flow  into  the  sea  at 
Funda,  but  where  that  place  was  oould  not  be  exactly  asoertained. 
Soon  after  dapperton's  return  to  England,  however,  he  was  sent  out 
by  the  government  in  the  c(»nmand  of  a  new  expedition,  the  plan 
being  that  he  should  endeavour  to  penetrate  to  the  scene  of  hia 
former  adventures  from  the  coast  of  Guinea.  He  accordingly  set 
out  for  the  interior  frt>m  Badagry,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  taking  a  north-easterly  direction,  proceeded 
through  the  kingdom  of  Yarriba,  or  Eyeo,  tall  he  reached  the  Niger 
at  BouBsa,  where  VbA  periahed.  Crossing  the  river,  he  entered  the 
kingdom  of  Nyffe,  after  traversing  which,  and  some  of  the  adjoining 
districts  as  far  as  the  great  commercial  city  of  Elano,  the  capital  of 
Haussa,  where  he  had  been  in  lus  former  jouniey,  he  turned  again 
to  the  west,  and  reaching  Sackatoo,  there  died.  EQs  servasit,  Richard 
Lander,  afterwards  returned  to  Eiano,  and  proceeded  thence  through 
the  kingdom  of  Zegzeg,  a  considerable  way  towards  the  south, 
intending  to  embark  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Niger,  and,  if 
possible,  to  solve  the  grand  problem  of  its  termination  by  sailing 
down  the  stream.  But  he  was  stopped  by  the  natives,  and  compelled 
to  turn  back  when  he  had  got  as  fur  as  Dunrora,  which  he  understood 
to  be  due  east  of  Funds,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  Mean- 
while, Major  Laing,  already  mentioned^  had  succeeded  in  making  his 
way  across  the  desert  frt>m  Tripoli  to  Timbuetoo,  in  August^  1826, 
and  had  transmitted  some  brief  notices  of  that  &mous  city,  where 
he  spent  some  weeks.  But  he  was  murdered  on  hia  return,  in  the 
desert,  and  none  of  his  papers  have  yet  been  recovered.    There  was 


also  published  about  1880  an  account  of  a  Joumejr  from  Sierra 
Leone  to  Timbuetoo,  performed  by  a  M  Cailli^,  a  native  of  France. 
The  discovery  of  the  iong«ought  termination  of  the  Joliba,  Quorra^ 
or  Niger,  however,  has  since  been  effected  by  the  fortimate  and 
well-oonducted  enterprise  of  Richard  Lander  and  his  brother. 
Leaving  Badagry  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1830,  these  two  travellera, 
following  nearly  the  same  route  which  had  been  taken  by  Clapperton 
through  the  kingdom  of  Eyeo,  reached  Boussa  on  the  17th  of  Juna 
They  afterwards  sscended  the  river  as  far  as  Yaouri,  from  which 
they  returned  to  BOussa,  where  they  remained  for  some  time,  and 
then  embarked  on  the  riv^  which  they  hoped  would  conduct  them 
to  the  sea.  In  this  expectation  they  were  not  disappointed.  After 
various  adventures,  Richard  Lander  had  at  last  the  h^pines^  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th  of  November,  to  find  himself  at  the  mouth  of 
the  greater  branch  of  the  river,  here  oalled  the  river  Nun,  or  the 
First  Brass  River,  from  the  negro  town  of  Brass  which  stands  upon 
its  banks  a  short  distance  inland.  There  is  another  great  branch 
entering  the  sea  a  few  miles  more  to  the  south,  called  the  Second 
Brass  River.  The  traveller  was  afterwards  joined  by  hia  brother; 
and  the  two  reached  Portsmouth  together  on  the  9th  of  June,  1831. 
They  left  England  again  with  two  steam-vessels  and  a  transport, 
which  were  built  and  fitted  out  by  Mr.  Mapgregor  Laird  and  some 
spirited  merchants  of  Liverpool  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  the 
ascent  of  Uie  Niger,  if  possible,  as  far  as  Sackatoo  or  Timbuetoo. 
The  expedition  was  also  joined  by  Captain  W.  Allen,  for  whom  the 
Admiralty  had  requested  a  passage  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
survey  of  the  river.  The  expedition  sailed  in  July,  1832,  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Quorra  in  safety,  and  ascended  the  river  to  Rabba^ 
in  9"  N.  lat  The  Tchadda  was  also  ascended  to  Dagbeh,  in  8**  K. 
lath,  a  distance  of  above  100  miles  fri>m  its  confluence  with  tho 
Quorra.  The  results  of  the  expedition  were  most  disastrous.  It 
was  indeed  shown  that  the  Quorra  is  navigable  in  moderate-sized 
vessels  from  the  sea  to  Boussa;  but  as  a  commercial  speculation  the 
expedition  entirely  failed,  and  it  was  attended  with  a  melancholy  loss 
of  life  caused  by  the  climate. 

In  1839  Lord  John  Russell,  then  Colonial  Secretaiy,  addreased  a 
letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  proposing  another  expedition, 
to  ascend  the  Quorra  by  steam-boats,  for  the  purpose  of  anesting 
the  foreign  alave-trade^  by  the  establishment  of  new  commercial 
relations  with  certain  African  chiefs  and  powers.  The  assent  of 
the  government  was  given,  and  three  steam-vessels  were  sent-  out 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger  in  1841.  But  a  disastrous  sickness 
unhqppil^  visited  the  expedition  when  it  had  only  been  a  few  days 
in  that  nver,  and  it  was  unable  to  ascend  the  river  so  far  as  had  been 
previously  reached  in  the  expedition  of  1832.  This  expedition 
was  likewise  a  failure,  and  its  result,  together  with  that  of  the 
preceding  one,  has  prevented  even  the  most  sanguine  from  making 
any  renewed  attempts  of  a  similar  kind.  More  recently,  however. 
Lieutenant  Mc  Leod,  RN.,  who  had  served  six  years  on  the  African 
coast,  made  a  proposal  to  ascend  the  Quorra  in  a  steam-laimch, 
devised  by  him  eiqtreasly  for  that  purpose.  In  such  a  vessel,  and 
profiting  by  his  own  experience  of  the  climate,  and  that  of  others, 
he  hopes  not  only  to  reach  Timbuetoo,  but  the  upper  coxubc  of  the 
'river,  to  cross  thence  to  ^e  Gambia,  and  deacend  that  river. 

In  the  region  between  the  Quorra  and  the  coast,  Mr!  Duncan,  one 
of  the  survivors  of  the  Niger  expedition  in  1841,  has  made  some 
additions  to  our  geographical  knowledge  by  his  journey  to  Adafoodia. 
This  traveller  has  since  met  with  an  untimely  death,  after  having 
reached  the  African  shores  in  order  to  make  a  second  attempt  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior,  and  to  reach  if  poaaible  Timbuetoo. 

The  seal  for  discovery  in  Africa,  which  has  been  so  strongly  felt 
within  the  last  half  century,  has  also  aent  out  a  succession  of  travellers 
to  explore  the  southern  regions  of  that  vast  continent.  The  principal 
settlement  in  this  quarter,  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was 
founded  by  the  Dutch  about  1650,  and  remained  in  their  hirnds  till 
it  was  finiUly  taken  from  them  by  the  British  in  1806.  For  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  the  eatabUshmcAt  of  thia  colony,  it 
occupied  only  the  extreme  angle  of  the  African  continent:  nor  does 
much  information  seem  to  have  been  obtained  with  regard  to  any 
of  the  native  tribes,  except  the  nearest  Hottentots,  lying  beyond  that 
boundary.  The  first  traveller  who  penetrated  any  considerable  way 
into  the  interior  was  Captain  Henri  Hop,  who  was  sent  out  on  an 
expedition  of  discovery  by  the  Dutch  governor  in  1761,  and  traversed 
a  considerable  part  of  the  country  of  the  Namaquas.  He  was 
followed  by  the  Swedish  naturalist  Sparrman,  and  by  Vaillant,  whose 
journeys  were  made  between  1775  and  1785,  and  extended  to  tho 
territonr  of  the  Bosjesmana,  three  or  four  hundred  miles  north  from 
Cape  Town.  In  1707  the  regions  lying  in  this  direction  were 
traversed  by  Mr.  Barrow  from  the  territory  of  the  Kaffirs  in  the  east 
to  that  of  the  Namaquas  in  the  west,  including  the  desert  of  the 
Great  Karroo,  and  as  far  north  as  the  foot  of  the  Sneuwbeigen,  or 
Snow  Mountains.  In  1801  the  great  barrier  formed  by  this  range 
was  for  the  first  time  passed  by  Measrs.  Trutter  and  Somerville,  who, 
croaaing  the  Gkureep,  or  Orange  River,  penetrated  as  fetr  as  Litakoo 
or  Lattakoo,  the  capital  of  the  Bechuanaa.  Soon  afterwards  another 
party,  under  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Cowan  and  Lieutenant  Donovan, 
was  sent  out  from  Cape  Town  to  cross  the  oountzy  to  Mozambique, 
or  SoiSala  and  accounts  were  received  from  them  when  they  had 
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advanced  eleren  days'  journey  beyond  Lattakoo.  But  here,  in  the 
oountry  of  the  WaiOcetzens  or  Wanketchies,  the  unfortunate  adven- 
toiers  appear  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  natives.  A  few  years 
afterwards  Dr.  Henry  Lichtenstein  penetrated  as  far  as  Lattakoo,  and 
brought  back  mudi  more  oomplete  information  respecting  the 
Boshuanas,  and  the  other  tribes  whose  territories  he  traversed,  than 
had  been  before  obtained.  Mr.  Burohell  also  reached  Lattakoo  in 
1812 ;  and  fai  the  following  year  it  was  visited  by  Mr.  John  Campbell, 
the  miflsionary.  In  1820  Mr.  Campbell  retuc&ed  to  that  capital, 
and  proceeded  thence  as  far  east  as  to  the  hitherto  unvisited  city  of 
Hashow,  from  which  he  directed  his  course  northward  till  he  reached 
Knzeeohanee,  about  latitude  26°  S.  South-west  from  this  last  town 
he  found  himfwlf  on  the  borders  of  a  desert  which  he  was  informed 
extended  an  immense  distance  to  the  westwanL  In  1828  Lattakoo 
was  once  more  visited  by  Mr.  George  Thompson,  whose  accounts  of 
many  parte  of  the  country  J^g  between  this  point  and  the  colony, 
aa  wall  as  of  some  of  the  Kaffir  tribes  to  the  east,  are  much  more 
complete  than  aav  that  had  before  been  given  to  the  publia  In  the 
years  1835  and  1886  Dr.  Andrew  Smith  made  an  interesting  journey, 
in  which  he  visited  the  sources  of  the  Caledon  and  the  Maputa, 
aaceoded  the  heighte  of  the  Cafirarian  Mountains,  and  advanced  as 
&r  as  the  southern  tropics  in  the  tracks  of  the  traders.  The  principal 
object,  however,  of  thia  e^>edition,  namely,  the  discovery  of  a  long 
reported  large  lake  in  the  mterior,  since  discovered  by  Livingston, 
was  imsuocessfuL  In  1888  and  1887  Captain  J.  E.  Alexander  explored 
the  countries  of  the  Namaquas,  Bosjeemans,  and  the  Hill  Damaras, 
extending  frt>m  80**  to  28°  S.  lat.,  by  which  a  considerable  blank  in 
our  maps  of  Southern  Africa  was  filled  up. 

The  eastern  portions  of  South  Africa,  firom  Katal  as  far  as  the 
Tropic'  of  Ct^rioom,  were  also  visited  by  M.  Ado^he  Delogorgue, 
but  no  geographical  discoveries  of  any  great  importance  were  made. 

Several  highly  important  discoveries  have  been  made  since  those 
now  recorded.  Firsts  that  of  the  large  lake  above-mentioned,  by 
the  Rev.  D.  Livingston.  This  lake  had  been  indicated  on  maps  dated 
BO  far  back  as  1608,  relying  on  the  native  aocounts  received  by  the 
early  Portuguese  settlers  in  South  Africa.  Philips,  Campbell,  Harris, 
and  other  traveUers  within  this  century  heard  of  it^  and  more  than 
twen^  years  ago  it  was  shown  in  the  maps  in  nearly  its  correct 
position.  Mr.  Livingston,  the  missionary  stationed  at  Kolobeng 
(placed  by  him  in  about  244°  S.  lat.,  and  26°  E.  long.),  accompanied 
by  Messrs.  Oawell  and  Murray,  set  out»  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1849,  on  a 
journey  to  reach  the  lake,  and  after  having  travelled  300  miles 
through  the  desert  Bakalikari,  which  had  hitherto  presented  an 
insunnountable  barrier  to  Europeans,  came,  on  the  4w  of  July,  in 
about  21  i°  S.  lat,  and  264°  £.  long.,  to  a  magnificent  river,  the 
Zouga,  which  issues  fri>m  the  lake,  and  is  30  yards  broad  where  first 
seen.  From  this  point,  following  the  river  upwards  in  a  winding 
north-westerly  direction,  they  had  to  travel  about  800  nules  more  to 
reach  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake.  The  Bataoana  tribe  live  here, 
and  their  town  is  situated  in  about  20°  20'  a  lat,  and  24°  E.  long., 
on  the  lakei  The  party  rode  six  miles  in  a  south-eaeterly  direction 
to  the  broad  part  of  the  lake,  which  gradually  opened  out,  and  left 
nothing  but  a  horizon  of  water  in  the  direction  they  were  riding. 
Nothing  definitely  however  was  ascertained  as  to  its  extent^  the 
natives  saying  that  it  took  26  days  to  travel  round  it.  Its  name,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Livingston,  is  Ngami,  but  it  has  several  other  names ; 
its  hsa^xt  above  the  sea  was  computed  by  the  barometer  to  be 
2826  feet.  After  a  very  short  stay  in  the  town  of  Bataoana,  the  party 
retraced  their  stepe  and  reached  Kolobeng  on  the  10th  of  October. 
In  the  following  year  Livingston  made  a  second  journey  to  the  lake, 
with  the  intention  to  penetrate  to  the  northward  of  it,  but  the  fever 
and  the  fly  called  '  tsetse '  forced  him  to  abandon  this  project  The 
bite  of  thuB  fiy,  which  abounda  in  those  regions,  is  destructive  to  oxen, 
horses,  and  dogs.  Some  information  was  however  gleaned  from  the 
natives,  namely,  that  the  Ngami  is  merely  a  reservoir  for  the  surplus 
vraters  of  a  much  larger  lake  or  mu^  containing  numerous  islands, 
about  150  or  200  miles  beyond.  Seoitoane,  who  was  defeated  by  the 
Griquas,  near  Mohito  or  Latakou,  in  1814,  lives  on  one  of  these 
islands.  The  river  which  falls  into  the  Ngami  at  its  north-west 
extremity,  is  called  the  Teoge,  has  a  very  strong  current,  and 
frequently  brings  down  laxg^  trees  and  carcases  of  animals.  Other 
rivers  were  reported  as  existing  beyond  Sebitoane's  district  and  a 
large  population  was  said  to  live  on  their  banks.  In  1861  Mr. 
Livingston,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Oswell,  again  started  for  the  north. 
This  time  their  route  was  in  a  more  easterly  direction,  and  they 
succeeded  in  pushing  their  researches  northward  to  17°  26'  S.  lat, 
and  between  24°  80  and  26°  60^  E.  long.,  traversing  a  considerable 
tract  watered  by  deep  and  constantly  flowing  streams,  which  they 
believe  to  be  feeders  of  the  river  Zambezi  The  Zouga,  as  had  been 
previously  ascertained,  is  dissipated  and  absorbed  m  sands  and  salt- 
pans, and  the  traveUers  in  the  last  journey  passed  over  a  larve  salt 
incrustation  of  about  100  nules  in  length  and  16  miles  in  width,  and 
saw  many  others  lying  to  the  north  of  the  spot  where  the  Zouga  loses 
itoelf.  Considerably  to  the  north  of  these  great  natural  salt-pans,  in 
the  oountry  watered  by  the  supposed  tributaries  of  the  Zambezi, 
Mr.  Livingston  met  with  a  population  more  advanced  in  intelligence 
ifasm  most  of  the  tribes  of  SouUi  Africa.  Shortly  before  his  arrival  the 
alave^lealerB  had,  for  the  first  time,  penetrated  from  the  west  ooast^ 
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and  through  the  temptation  of  gaudy  European  goods  had  purchased 
many  children.  As  this  country  abounds  in  many  natural  produc- 
tions which  might  afibrd  a  good  barter,  Mr.  Livingston  suggests  that 
English  merchants  might  earn  a  legitimate  profit  by  sending  goods 
thiiher,  and  thus  check  the  trade  in  slaves. 

In  1861  Mr.  Frank  Galton  left  England  with  the  intention  of 
following  up  Livingston's  discoveries,  but  for  certain  reasons  Uus 
project  was  abandoned,  and,  instead,  he  proceeded  to  Walvisch  Bay  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  north  of  tbe  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  He 
explored  the  region  between  that  bay  on  the  south,  and  Ondonga,  in 
17  68'  S.  lat,  near  the  river  Nourse  on  the  north,  and  as  far  inland 
as  21°  K  long.  Through  this  journey  we  obtain  a  description  of  the 
Damara  people,  who,  though  a  race  of  fine  stature,  are  in  a  low  moral 
state,  and  likely  to  be  extinguished  by  their  more  centralised, 
powerful,  and  intelligent  neighbours  on  the  north,  the  Ovampo.  The 
high  table-land,  which  was  traversed  to  reach  the  Ovampo,  is  cut 
through  by  deep  ravines,  the  chief  of  which  serve  as  escapes  for  the 
periodical  flood  of  the  rivers.  In  delineating  the  moral  character,  as 
well  as  the  physical  conformation  of  the  different  tribes  of  South 
Africa,  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  from  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Galton,  how  their  differences  are  connected  with  the  form,  subsoil, 
and  vegetation  of  their  respective  lands.  Thus,  the  arid  inland 
plateaus,  covered  only  with  thick  jungle  and  short  brushwood,  hold 
the  dwarfed  and  sinewy  Bushman;  the  more  open,  hilly,  and 
undulating  pasture-lands,  the  Damaras ;  whilst  the  rich  com^landa 
on  the  north  are  occupied  by  the  race  which  is  the  most  civilised*and 
advanced,  the  Ovampo.  Ondonga,  the  capital  of  tMs  people,  is 
estimated  to  be  about  70  or  80  nmes  to  the  south  of  the  great  river 
Amorongo  AchUunda,  the  Nourse  of  our  maps.  The  table-land 
iohabited  by  the  Damaras  rises  in  some  points  to  6000  and  6000  feet 
above  the  sea.  M.  Ghtssiott  also,  one  of  the  most  recent  travellers  in 
South  Africa,  has  pushed  his  way  through  a  region  occupied  by  the 
northern  Boers,  and  reached  the  Limpopo  river,  and  subsequently 
undertook  another  journey  to  the  same  country. 

In  the  separate  articles  treating  on  Eotft,  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  &c., 
will  be  found  some  notices  of  the  discoveries  in  Northern  and 
Eastern  Africa ;  but  of  the  missionary  explorations  from  the  eastern 
coasts,  and  the  great  North  African  expedition,  we  will  give  a 
notice  here. 

The  zealous  and  enterprising  missionaries,  Erapf  and  Ilebmann, 
stationed  at  Babbai  'Mpia,  near  Mombaz,  in  about  4°  S.  lat,  began 
their  journeys  into  the  interior  of  the  continent  in  1847.  In  mat 
year  Mr.  Rebmann  penetrated  westward  to  Teita,  "  a  country  whose 
motmtains  rise  to  such  a  height  out  of  the  vast  surrounding  plains, 
that  on  some  eminences  near  Babbai  'Mpia  they  are  to  be  seen  at  a 
distance  of  90  nules ;"  ai\d  in  the  April  following  (1848),  the  same 
missionary  performed  a  journey  farther  into  the  interior,  to  the  still 
more  elevated  country  of  Djagga,  where,  at  a  distance  of  rather  more 
than  200  geographical  miles  from  the  coast,  in  a  direction  about 
W.N.W.  frx>m  Mombaz,  he  made  the  remarkable  discovery  of  a  lofhr 
mountain,  named  Kilimandjdro,  of  which  the  summit  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  'The  existence  of  snow  on  Kilimandj^bro  has  been 
disputed  in  Europe,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  on  what  reasonable 
ground.  However,  on  subsequent  journeys,  both  Mr.  Bebmann  and 
his  colleague  Dr.  Krapf  have  satisfied  themselves  of  the  fact;  and 
unless  it  be  intended  absolutely  to  impugn  their  veracity,  their 
evidence  cannot  be  rejected.  In  April,  1849,  he  ag^  set  out  on  his 
way  into  the  interior,  but  was  unable  to  proceed  beyond  Djagga.  In 
November  and  December  of  the  same  year  Dr.  Krapf  successfully 
penetrated  as  far  as  Ukambdni,  a  country  situated  northward  of 
Djagga.  Of  the  geographical  results  of  this  journey,  one  of  the  most 
important  is  the  discovery  of  another  snowy  mountain,  named  K^nia, 
of  larger  size  if  not  of  greater  elevation  than  Elilimandjttro.  K^nia 
is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Krapf : — "  The  sky  being  clear,  I  got  a  fiill 
sight  of  the  snow  mountain.  ...  It  appeared  to  be  like  a  gigantic 
wall,  on  whose  summit  I  observed  two  immense  towers,  or  horns  as 
you  may  call  them.  These  horns  or  towers,  which  are  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other,  give  the  mountain  a  grand  and  majestic 
appearance,  which  raised  in  my  mind  overwhelming  feedings. 
E]liman4j^  in  Djagga  has  a  dome-like  summit ;  but  Ednia  has  the 
form  of  a  gigantic  roof,  over  which  its  two  horns  rise  like  two  mighty 
pillars,  wludi  I  have  no  doubt  are  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ooimtries  bordering  on  the  northern  latitudeui  of  the  equator.  Still 
less  do  I  doubt  that  the  volume  of  water  which  E^nia  issues  to  the 
north  run«  towards  the  basin  of  the  White  Niie."  In  Rebmann's 
map  ('  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer')  K^nia  is  placed  in  1°  S.  lat, 
86°  lO'  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  820  geographical  miles  north  and  66 
west  frx)m  Mombaz;  this  position,  however,  can  only  be  considered  as 
a  rough  approximation.  In  the  last  journey  of  Dr.  Krapf  he  again 
visited  the  country  of  Ukamb&ii  and  the  river  Dana,  as  the  upper 
course  of  the  Ozi  is  called.  On  this  journey  the  enterprising  traveUer 
was  subjected  to  the  greatest  hardships  and  sufferings,  and  indeed 
barely  escaped  with  his  life.  No  fresh  discoveries  were  made  in  this 
journey,  but  some  further  information  was  collected  respecting  the 
river  which  fiows  from  the  Kdnia  (Ndukenia  or  Ejrenia)  northward, 
and  forms  most  probably  one  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Nile.  Such 
are  the  results  of  the  missionary  journeys  from  Mombazi,  which,  it  ia 
to  be  feared,  will  now  for  some  time  be  mtemv>ted, 
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The  North  African  expedition,  conducted  by  Meaars.  Richardson 
(since  deceased),  Barth,  and  Overwcg,  is  one  of  the  most  important  to 
the  interior  of  Africa  ever  undertaken.  This  expedition  originated 
with  the  first  of  these  gentlemeUi  who,  after  having  returned  from  his 
travels  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Sahara,  in  1845  and  1846, 
induced  the  English  government  to  send  him  out  for  the  purpose  of 
ooncluding  commercial  treaties  with  the  chiefs  of  the  desert-rogions 
between  T^poli  and  Lake  Tchad  (or  Tsad).  Upon  the  propoul  of 
Mr.  A.  Petermann,  and  through  ihe  lively  interest  taken  in  it  by 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  Baron  Humboldt,  and  Professor  Bitter,  it  was 
airanged  that  Dr.  Barth  and  Dr.  OverwQg,  two  Qermans,  should 
accompany  Mr.  Richardson  for  the  purpose  of  making  sdentifio 
observations.  Lord  Palmers^n  sanctioned  this  proposal,  and  most 
liberally  afforded  the  two  travellers  pecuniary  assistance,  in  addition 
to  their  ovm  private  means  and  to  the  grants  from  the  G^graphical 
Society  in  Berlin  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 

The  three  travellers  departed  from  this  country  at  the  latter  end  of 
1849,  and  arrived  in  Tripoli  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year. 
Previously  to  starting  from  that  place,  the  mountainous  region  to  the 
south  was  thoroughly  explored  and  surveyed  by  the  two  Germans 
within  a  radius  of  60  to  80  miles  from  the  town.  This  region  is  dis- 
tinguished, in  three  divisions,  as  the  Yofran  or  Jebel,  the  Oharian, 
and  the  Tarhonah.  [Tbipoll]  An  unexpected  degree  of  cold  was 
experienced  in  these  excursions ;  on  one  day  the  thermometer,  before 
sunrise,  stood  as  low  as  26"*  Fahrenheit,  and  on  the  2nd  and  8rd  of 
February,  the  snow  obliged  the  travellers  to  remain  in  their  tent& 
After  their  return  to  Tnpoli,  several  weeks  were  required  for  their 
preparations;  and  the  transport  of  the  boat  for  navigating  Lake 
Tchad  caused  considerable  difficulty.  For  this  purpose  a  bcttutiAil 
wherry  had  been  constructed  by  the  direction  of  the  admiral  at  Malta, 
broad  in  the  beam,  and  as  light  as  a  oork  on  water;  but  it  was 
necessary  to  take  it  to  pieces,  and  several  camels  were  requisite  to 
convey  it  across  the  burning  sands  of  the  Sahara. 

The  travellers  started  at  last  on  the  28rd  of  March,  1850,  the  great 
oaravan  having  departed  before  them ;  but  the  party  formed  a  small 
caravan  of  itself,  having  about  40  camels  laden  with  their  effects  and 
merchandise.  Every  possible  assistance  was  rendered  by  her  Majesty's 
oonsuls  in  Tripoli  and  Murzuk  to  the  undertaking,  so  that  tiie 
expedition  started  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

The  direction  of  the  route  to  Murzuk  was  almost  due  south  from 
Tripoli,  beyond  the  Gharian  defile,  the  oountry  consisting  of  a 
continuous  table-land,  of  an  average  elevation  of  2000  feet  As  far  as 
the  weU  of  Taboniyah,  many  deep  wadis  intersect  this  table-land,  and 
the  ruins  of  several  Roman  monuments  and  columns  were  discovered 
by  the  travellers.   Southward  of  that  place  is  a  table-land,  or  Hamadah, 


an  immense  desert  of  considerably  greater  elevation,  and  extending 
for  about  110  geographical  miles  in  tlte  same  direction.  As  fiar  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  neither  trees  nor  indications  of  wells  are  visible, 
and  ib.e  scanty  vegetation  which  occurs  is  only  found  scattered  in  the 
trifling  irreg^Tuarities  of  the  surface.  The  ground  is  covered  with 
smaU  stones,  pyramids  of  which,  erected  with  great  labour,  serve  as 
road-marks  to  the  intrepid  camel-drivers  by  day,  while  the  polar  star 
and  Antares  are  their  guides  by  night.  After  six  long  days  journey, 
the  expedition  reached  the  southern  edge  of  this  table-land,  whidi 
descends  in  perpendicular  walls  to  the  Wadi  el  Hessl  Following  the 
descent  for  about  60  geographical  miles,  the  travellers  came  to  the 
Wadi  Shi'ati,  over  another  plateau  of  equally  dismal  aspect  It  is 
composed  of  a  black  sandstone,  the  disintegration  of  which  fomui  a 
dark  yellow  sand,  covering  the  inequalities  of  the  stony  suzface,  from 
which  stands  but  prominently  the  black  rook,  in  high  cones  of  the 
most  fantastic  forms,  strikingly  resembling  basaltic  rocks.  They 
reached  Mmrzuk  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  remained  there  till  the  12th, 
ooltecting  much  important  information  respecting  the  countries 
and  nations  to  the  soutii.  Murzuk  is  very  unhealthy  and  dangerous 
for  Europeans,  but  happily  none  of  the  party  suffered  during 
their  stay. 

On  the  12th  of  June  they  set  off  for  Ghat,  which  they  reached  on 
the  17th  of  July.  The  most  interestLng  result  of  this  journey  was  the 
discovery  of  several  curious  sculptures  on  the  rooks  of  &e  Wadi 
FeliBJareh.  One  of  them  oonsists  of  two  human  figures  with  the  heads 
of  birds,  and  a  bull,  armed  with  spears,  shields,  and  arrows,  and 
fighting  for  a  child ;  the  other  is  a  fine  herd  of  oxen  going  to  a 
watering-place,  most  sUlfally  grouped  and  executed.  In  tiie  opinion 
of  the  travellers  tiie  two  works  bear  a  striking  and  unmistakeable 
resemblance  to  the  sculptures  of  Egypt.  They  are  evidently  of  much 
higher  antiquity  than  many  other  sculptured  tablets  found  by  the 
travellers,  on  widcb.  camels  formed  generally  the  principal  objects. 

The  party  stuted  from  Ghat,  titer  a  stay  of  some  days,  for  the 
kingdom  of  Air  or  Asben.  They  had  to  cross  a  vast  desert^  totally 
uninhabited,  for  about  250  geographical  nules,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  Taradshit,  the  first  inhabited  place  in  Air,  on  the  22nd 
of  August 

The  route  from  Ghat  to  Air  is  described  by  Dr.  Overweg  as  a 
mountain-path  leading  over  ridges,  table-lands,  and  deep-cut  rocky 
vidleys.  Wherever  the  wadis  become  broader,  and  through  the 
agency  of  rain  are  covered  with  disintegrated  rocks  and  sand,  they 
i£ow  a  scanty  vegetation  of  grass  and  trees.  The  geognostiotd 
character  of  &e  country  is  here  of  much  greater  interest.    From 


Murzuk  to  Glu.t,  and  farther  to  the  south,  the  prevailing  formation 
consists  of  sandstone  of  various  colours,  with,  throu^out,  the  same 
petrographical  aspect  of  the  rocks,  the  same  slopes  of  the  mountains 
and  intersections  of  the  valleys,  and  the  same  horizontal  strata.  At 
Aggeri,  about  70  miles  to  the  south  of  Ghat^  the  entire  soene  suddenly 
changes.  The  mountains  are  now  rounded,  and  strata  forming  pro- 
jecting terraces  are  no  longer  seen.  The  travellers  found  themselves 
all  at  once  in  the  regions  of  granite^  the  whole  oountry  between 
Aggeri  and  Air  consisting  of  crystalline  (so  called)  primitive  rocks, 
with  micarslate  and  enormous  masses  of  granite  in  great  diversity  of 
mountain-forms.  From  Ghat  the  general  surface  of  the  countiy 
continues  to  rise,  and  at  Selufiet  the  travellers  saw  around  them  the 
highest  mountain-masses  met  with  on  their  journey.  After  the 
middle  of  August  they  experienced  the  influence  of  the  Soodan  rains ; 
the  atmosphere  then  beginning  to  be  humid,  and  the  evenings  or 
mornings  being  accompanied  by  fogs.  Frequent  thunder^tonns  and 
heavy  rains  also  oocurred.  Under  the  influence  of  these  rains  the 
aspect  of  the  wadis  became  completely  changed,  luxuriant  planta- 
tions of  palms  being  everywhere  met  with  to  the  south  of  Taiadahii 
According  to  the  natives,  the  rainy  season  lasts  till  the  end  of 
September.  At  Taradshit,  near  the  frontiers  of  Soodan,  the  traveUen 
having  accomplished  the  exceedingly  difficult  and  dangerous  journey 
across  the  Great  Desert>  believed  themselves  to  be  in  perfect  safe^ 
from  the  attacks  of  considerable  numbers  of  furious  Tuaricks,  who 
had  for  some  time  followed  their  caravan,  with  the  intent  to  murder 
and  plunder  theoL  Between  Taradshit  and  Selufiet,  however,  at  a 
place  about  60  geographical  miles  farther  to  the  south,  on  the  25th  of 
August,  they  were  attacked  the  first  time  by  40,  and  the  second 
time  hy  100  armed  men,  mounted  on  camels.  By  their  own 
oourage,  however,  and  the  bravery  of  the  Kelowis,  their  oompanions, 
their  lives  were  saved  at  the  expense  of  a  high  ransom,  and  they 
reached  Tin-Tellust^  the  reodenoe  of  the  Prinoe  Annoor,  on  the  4th  of 
September.  By  this  prinoe,  to  whom  they  were  strongly  recommended, 
they  were  very  kindly  received.  In  Tin-Tellust,  which  is  situated 
in  18**  34'  N.  lat,  the  travellers  staid  till  the  end  of  November,  and 
ooUected  a  great  deal  of  information  respecting  Northern  Africa. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tin-Tellust  and  the  oountry  around  live  entirely 
on  the  productions  of  Soodan,  in  exchange  for  which  they  sapplv 
Soodan  with  salt  Every  year  the  Prince  Annoor  takes  to  tiie  south 
from  2000  to  8000  camels  laden  with  salt,  and  returns  witii  slaves  and 
provisions.  While  the  expedition  remained  at  Tin-TelluBt,  Dr.  Barth 
made  a  successful  journey  to  Agades,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Air  or  Asben,  which  occupied  him  from  the  4th  of  October  to  the 
6th  of  November,  of  whidi  he  has  sent  home  a  very  valuable  report 
[AOASBZ.]  About  the  end  of  November,  1860,  the  traTellers  left  Air 
on  their  route  to  Lake  Tchad,  and  arrived  at  Damergu  by  the  end  of 
December.  Here  the  travellers  separated,  Mr.  Bichardaon  going  by 
the  most  direct  route  to  Kuka,  Dr.  Barth  southward  to  Eano,  and 
Dr.  Overw^  south-west  to  Mariadi  andGuber,  two  states  of  independent 
P^kgans,  where  the  latter  explorer  was  very  kindly  received,  and 
obtoined  much  curious  information.  Kuka,  the  capital  of  Bomon, 
had  been  fixed  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  three  travellers,  and  Dra  Barth 
and  Overweg  safely  met  there  again  in  April,  1861,  but  Mr.  Richardson 
unhi^pily  died  on  the  road  to  Kuka,  at  Unguratua^  about  100  geo- 
graphical miles  W.N.W.  from  that  place^  on  the  4th  of  March.  The 
political  objects  of  the  expedition  devolving  now  upon  the  two 
scientific  traveUers,  Dr.  Barth,  who  arrived  first  at  Kuka,  jiresented 
himself  at  the  sheikh's  palace  as  one  of  the  surviving  Christians  who 
had  come  from  England  to  bring  presents  from  her  British  Majesty. 
Dr.  Overweg  also  soon  arrived.  The  two  travellars  were  kindly  received 
by  the  sultan,  and  were  assisted  by  him  in  all  their  objects  and  wishes. 
Pireparations  were  now  forthwith  made  for  exploratory  tours ;  sod 
Dr.  Barth  started  on  the  29th  of  Iffay  on  a  highly  interesting  journey 
to  the  south,  in  which  he  reached  Tola,  the  capital  of  Adamana, 
determined  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Tcfaadda,  and  returned  to 
Kuka  on  the  22nd  of  July.  Dr.  Qverweg,  in  the  meantime,  had  put 
the  boat  together,  launched  it  on  Lake  Tchad,  and  named  it  the 
'  Lord  Palmerston,'  after  the  nobleman  who  had  slways  taken  a  warm 
interest  in  the  expedition.  Dr.  Overw^  embarked,  and  explored  the 
lake,  visiting  the^iddumas,  who  inhabit  the  islands,  of  which  there 
are  about  100  laige  ones  scattered  over  the  lake.  He  was  the  first 
European  who  had  visited  this  independent  nation. 

In  September  1861  the  travellers  started  on  a  highly  interest- 
ing journey  to  Borgu,  a  mountainous  country  lying  to  the  N.E  of 
Lake  Tchad,  about  midway  on  the  road  to  £^rpt,  and  never  yet 
visited  by  Europeans. 

Mr.  Petermann,  in  a  conmiunioation  to  the  'Athenaeum'  respecting 
the  progress  of  the  expedition,  thus  sums  up  what  the  travellers 
had  alroEhdy  done  and  what  they  intended  doing : —  - 

''After  the  safe  return  of  tiie  traveUers  [from  Borgul  and  thor 
successful  exploration  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  remanable  basin 
of  Lake  Tchad,  they  will  direct  all  their  energies  to  the  south. 

"  As  regards  this  last  stage  of  their  gigantic  journey,  namely^  fro^ 
Euka  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  is  the  most  important, 
as  well  as  probably  the  most  difficult  portion  of  it.  Dr.  Barth  believes, 
from  a  mass  of  information  respecting  the  intervening  regions  which 
he  has  already  ooUeoted^  that  a  more  southerly  route,  in  the  direction 
of  Lake  Nyassi,  will  be  much  more  practicable  than  a  straight  lin* 
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to  MombaE  on  a  bearing  of  about  S.E.  The  information  oolleeted 
raspectin^  the  Nyawi  line  indioates  many  powerful  kingdoms,  dsnselj 
peopled,  mterseoted  by  numerouB  riyerB,  very  fertile,  and  aboundinff 
in  foreata  ♦  *  *  ♦  From  a  small  map  which  I  have  constmoted 
for  the  Jounal  of  &e  Royal  Qeographioal  Society,  the  extent  of 
their  explorations  and  disooyeries  may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The 
routea  already  performed  amoant»  at  a  rough  estfanate,  to  8700 
geographical  miles,  and  the  itineraries  sent  home  by  Br.  Bar& 
form  a  netwo^  which  covers  the  greater  portion  of  Northern  Africa. 
Kor  woold  it  be  right  to  measure  their  investigations  by  mere  distances ; 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  up  to  this  time — except  within  the 
oomitries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seashore— the  entire  continent  of 
Africa  between  Tripoli  and  the  Cane  Colony,  and  between  the  basin 
of  the  Nile  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Eawara^  does  not  present  a 
single  pointy  the  position  of  which  had  been  determined  wi^  any 
degree  of  aocunMT^.  PTo  this,  however,  the  astronomical  observations 
of  Mr.  Gkdton,  in  South  Africa,  form  an  exception.]  Our  mi^  of  the 
moon  are,  in  fact,  more  correct  and  complete  than  tnose  of  the  interior 
of  Afirica.  The  positions  of  Lyon,  Denham,  and  Clapperton  are 
merely  approximations  to  the  truth,  particulariy  their  determinations 
of  longitudes.  With  respect  to  the  astronomical  observations.  Berth 
and  Overweg  were  well  supplied  with  instruments,  and  were  lyractically 
instructed  ^  Professor  En<^e,  of  th^  Royal  Obserratory  at  Berlin,  in 
their  na&  Dr.  Overweg  [who  died  in  September,  1862],  was  also  the 
first  geologist  who  visited  those  regions.  Within  only  three  or  four 
months  after  their  arrival  at  Ku^  the  travellers  had  already 
successfully  navigated  Lake  Tchad,  and  penetrated  850  miles  to  the 
south ;  while  Denham,  during  his  stay  of  17  months  at  that  plaoe^ 
fiuled  in  accomplishing  either  of  these  desiderata." 

In  January,  1853,  accounts  were  received  by  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  Ixmdon,  which  were  subsequently  confirmed  in  April,  of 
the  Buocessfiil  issue  of  a  commercial  journey  across  the  continent  of 
Africa  by  a  Moorish  caravan,  trading  for  ivory  and  slaves.  It  had 
started  from  Zanzibar' on  the  east  coast  (5°  S.  kt,  89°  E.  long.),  and 
had  readied  Benguela  on  the  west  coast  (12**  a  lat,  W  E.  long.). 
The  journey  occupied  six  months ;  a  dav  and  a  night  were  occupied 
in  crossing  tire  great  lake  of  Tanganna,  also  called  Kyassi,  Zewa,  and 
Maravi  In  one  part  of  the  journey  no  inhabitants  were  seen  for 
fifteen  di^  This  a£Pords  a  confirmation  of  Dr.  Berth's  conjecture  as 
to  the  practicability  of  the  route,  but  not  so  as  to  the  density  of  the 

With  no  region  of  the  world  have  we  been  till  very  lately  so  ill* 
acquainted  as  Africa^  But  now  the  light  is  dawning  quickly  upon  us 
from  an  sides.  YHiilst  our  knowledge  respecting  the  central  parts  of 
the  continent  has  b^en  but  slowly  advanced, — indeed  in  some  parts 
we  may  say  scarcely  increased  since  PtolemsBus,  f .  &  within  the  last 
170  hiunan  generations, — ^this  unknown  region  is  now  being  explored 
by  determined  and  weU-fltted  travellers ;  and  at  no  previous  period 
in  the  history  of  African  inland  discovery  could  expectations  of  an 
enlarged  knowledge  of  its  unknown  interior  have  been  more  justified 
than  at  the  present. 

lEL  The  extent  of  the  African  coast,  and  the  portions  surveyed  by 
each  navigator,  wiU  be  seen  from  the  following  tabular  view  : — 

Milet. 
^»^r.^wJnJ/'tS  1      There  has  been  no  actual  survey  of  thla 

^^^^^1^6^.  [^  ?f  ^«  ^\   Captain  Oautier  of  the 

tollexim^         .        !    238j  mined  a  few  point,  on  the  coast. 

Soryeyed  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Smyth,  K.N. 


Ynm.    Alexandria    to    the  ] 
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From  the  Fratdll  Bodu  to 
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Gape  Spartel  toOapeBqJador    875 


Cq»e  Bcjador  to  Cape  Mirlk    6S0< 


Cape  Hirlk  to  Gape  Verde   . 

Cape  Terde  to  Gape  Bozo  . 
Cape  Bozo  to  Tnmba  Point . 
Tnmba  Point  to  the  eouth 

aide  of  Sherboro  Island    . 
South  side  of  Sherboro  Island 

to  Cape  Formoaa      . 
From  the  Cape  Formosa  to 

the  Gape  of  Good  Hope    . 
From  the  Cupe  of  Good  Hope 

to  Gape  Goardafai   . 
Cape  Goardafai  to  Bas  Bir  . 
BasBirtoSalaka 
fialaka  to  Sues    . 
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Partly  sorveyed  by  Gapt  W.  H.  Smyth, 
and  the  coast  of  Algiers  by  the  French. 

This  part  of  the  coast  is  but  imperfectly 
known.  The  English  and  Spaniards  have 
occasionally  surrey  ed  detached  portions  of  it 

Gape  Bojador  to  Gape  Blanco  was  sur- 
▼eyed  by  Gapt.  Baldy,  B.N. ;  and  tnm 
Cape  Blanco  to  Gape  Mirik,  the  outer  edge 
of  the  Bank  of  Arguin  only,  was  surveyed 
by  Baron  Boussin;  the  line  of  coast  not 
being  visible. 

Surveyed  by  Baron  Boussin  of  the  French 
Navy. 

By  Captain  Boteler. 

By  Capt.  Belcher,  B.N. 

By  Capt.  W.  F.  W.  Owen. 

By  Mr.  Anthony  de  Mayne,  Master,  B.N. 
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By  Capt.  W.  F,  W.  Owen,  R.N. 


By  the  East  India  Company's  Marine. 
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The  Hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty,  in  a  parliamentary  paper  of 
1848,  thus  sums  up  the  surveys  of  the  coasts  of  Africa ;  the  coasts 
of  Egypt,  and  as  much  of  the  northern  shore  of  Africa  as  would  meet 
the  French  survey  in  Barbaiy,  are  yet  to  be  surveyed : — "  From  the 
Strait  of  Qibraltar  the  western  coast  of  Africa  has  been  sufficiently 
surveyed  and  published,  as  far  as  Cape  Formosa  in  the  Bight  of  Benin ; 
but  as  there  is  much  legitimate  traffic  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  great 
b!ght»  as  well  as  further  to  the  southward,  both  it  and  many  of  the 
ports  and  anchorages  on  this  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  require 
a  more  careful  and  connected  examination.  The  charts  of  the  whole 
of  the  Cape  Colony  are  exceedingly  defective,  as  the  numerous  wrecks 
there  amply  testify,  and  fh>m  thence  to  the  Portuguese  settlements 
of  Delagoa  we  know  scarcely  anything.  From  Delagoa  to  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  the  whole  contour  of  Madagascar,  are  sufficiently  represented 
on  our  charts  for  the  general  purposes  of  navigation,  though  many 
further  researches  along  the  former  coast  might  stall  be  profitably 
made." 

rv.  Africa  is  an  enormous  peninsula  attached  to-the  Asiatic  mass 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  but  at  two  other  points,  the  Strait  of  Bab- 
el-Mandeb  and  that  of  Qibraltar,  it  approaches  dose  to  the  respective 
continents  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The  equator  cuts  it  into  two  masses 
of  unequal  magnitude ;  though  the  extreme  southern  and  northern 
coasts  are,  on  an  average,  pretty  nearly  removed  the  same  distance 
fh>m  the  equinoctial  line.  The  latitude  of  Ras-el-Erun,  near  Bizerta, 
is  87°  20'  K,  and  that  of  Cape  das  Agulhas  (Cape  Needles),  the  most 
southern  part  of  the  continent,  is  about  84''  60'  S.  The  distance 
between  these  two  points  is  about  5000  nules.  The  most  remarkable 
projection  of  the  AiHcan  coast  is  that  which  terminates  in  the  bold 
headland,  called  by  the  Portuguese  Cape  Ghiardafiii  (Jerdaffoon), 
ll*"  5(/  N.  lat.,  5V  22'  E.  long. ;  this  is  the  most  eastern  point  of 
Africa.  Its  extreme  western  point  is  Cape  Verde,  14°  46  N.  lat.^ 
17°  82'  W.  long. ;  the  distance  between  these  two  capes,  in  a  direct 
line,  is  not  mudi  less  than  5000  miles. 

1^  geographical  position  and  coast-line  of  Africa  are  characterised 
l^  lying  for  the  most  part  within  the  tropics,  and  by  the  comparatively 
tew  deep  indentations  of  the  coast  Its  northern  shores  are  washed 
by  the  Mediterranean,  and  are  the  most  irregular  part  of  the  African 
coast,  presenting  the  indentations  of  the  Arabs  Gulf,  the  large  Qulf 
of  Sidnty  and  that  of  Cabes.  Many  parts  of  this  shore,  espedaUy 
about  the  Sidra  Qulf,  are  low,  but  neither  so  sandy  nor  barren  as 
some  writers  represent  them ;  while  the  Cyrenaic  regions,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  coast  west  of  the  Sidra^  as  far  as  the  strait^  is  considerably 
elevated,  and,  perhaps,  with  the  regions  of  Marocoo,  form  the  most 
favourable  part  of  the  whole  African  coast  for  the  habitation  of  man. 
Only  one  nver  of  any  considerable  magnitude,  the  Nile,  flows  frx>m 
the  African  continent  into  the  Mediterninean,  but  this  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  streams  in  the  world,  whose  course  the  traveller  may 
follow  firom  the  coast  into  the  interior  for  above  1200  miles,  without 
meeting  with  one  single  current  that  adds  its  waters  to  those  of  this 
mysterious  river.  The  streams  of  the  Atlas  regions  that  enter  the 
Atlantic,  though  numerous,  are  inconsiderable  as  to  the  volume  of 
water :  th6  chief  are  the  Mejerdah,  the  ancient  Magndas  or  Bagradas, 
which  flows  into  ihe  sea  near  Tunis,  and  is  subject  to  periodical 
inundations  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course ;  and  the  perhaps  larger 
river  Molooyah,  which  belongs  to  the  empire  of  Marocco.  The  Atlantic 
washes  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  which,  within  the  dominions  of 
Marocco,  presents  a  coast  generally  low,  succeeded  in  the  interior  by 
fertile  plains  of  immense  extent  Numerous  streams,  some  with  a 
considerable  length  of  course,  such  as  the  Wad  Seboo,  Com  er  Begh, 
ftc.,  flow  fix)m  the  Atlas  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  within  the  limits  of 
the  empire  of  Marocco.  South  of  this  region  the  arid  character  of 
the  Sahara  is  found  extending  even  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  uid 
hardly  disappearing  before  we  arrive  at  the  Senegal  From  the  Senegal 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  coast  is  now  pretty  well  known,  but  the 
same  minuteness  of  survey  and  of  observation  has  not  been  applied 
to  all  parts  of  it.  The  great  characteristic  in  its  outline  is  the  Qulf 
of  Guinea,  t^e  northern  diores  of  which  have  a  general  direction  east 
and  west  through  20  degrees  of  longitude.  With  the  numerous  rivers 
that  flow  into  the  Atlantic  between  the  Senegal  and  Cape  Negro  (16°  S. 
lat),  we  are  sUU  imperfectly  acquainted ;  and  the  numerous  openings 
that  are  observed  on  many  parts  of  this  coast  indicate  outlets  of  rivers, 
or  chumels  formed  by  islands,  which  yet  remain  to  be  explored.  The 
Senegal,  Gambia^  and  Rio  Grande,  are  the  three  laigest  rivers  north 
of  Sierra  Leone,  though  the  precise  nature  of  the  lower  channels  of 
the  last-mentioned  is  not  yet  ascertained.  Captain  Belcher  suspects 
the  existence  of  an  archipelago  of  islands  between  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Nu&ez.  The  expedition  of  the  Landers  determined  the  long 
doubtfrd  question  of  the  outlet  of  the  Quorra  in  the  Bight  of  Benin ; 
and  the  river  Nun  is  now  ascertained  to  be  one  of  the  several  channels 
by  which  the  Quorra  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic. 

The  great  African  river  south  of  the  equator  is  the  Zaire  or  Congo, 
which  is  found,  on  ascending  its  stream,  to  show  a  less  volume  of 
water  than  would  be  inferred  from  its  appearance  at  the  mouth ;  but 
this  is  the  case  with  other  large  African  rivers,  and  leads  to  no  safe 
oondusion  as  to  its  course  being  comparatively  short  Between  the 
Congo  and  Cape  Negro  there  are  numerous  streams,  such  as  the  great 
Coanza,  and  others  which  are  of  minor  importance  when  compared 
with  the  Congo  and  Coanza,  which  appear  to  be  the  great  rivers  of 
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■outh-western,  as  the  Zambezi  is  of  Bouth-eastem  Africa.  From  Cape 
Kegi'o  or  the  Bambaroughe  to  the  Orange  River,  -we  have  a  ooast  of 
800  or  900  miles  almost  without  fresh  water.  The  Orange  River  is  a 
large  stream,  perhaps  the  fourth  or  fifth  among  African  rivers,  whose 
course  to  the  A-Uantio  is  determined,  though  its  numerous  tributaries 
rise  far  in  the  interior,  the  general  slope  of  this  part  of  the  sui&ce 
being  from  east  to  west. 

The  Cape  Colony,  within  the  liznits  now  assigned  to  ity  is  now  so 
far  known,  that  its  geographical  features  need  not  be  noticed  in  this 
general  sketch ;  but  we  may  remark  that  the  common  notion  of  Africa 
terminating  in  a  point  requires  correction.  The  mountain-ranges  and 
the  extensive  plains  which  run  east  and  west  within  the  limits  of  the 
colony,  form  a  series  of  heights  and  terraces  which  are  bounded  on 
the  south  by  an  extensive  line  of  coast  running  in  the  same  direction. 
From  False  Bay  to  the  extremity  of  Algoa  Bay  we  have  a  line  of  coast 
above  400  miles  long,  running  nearly  due  east  and  west,  and  present- 
ing to  the  southern  ocean  as  broad  a  front  as  the  Spanish  peninsula 
offers  to  the  Atlantia 

The  great  known  river  of  the  eastern  coast  is  the  Zambezi,  which, 
though  low  in  the  dry  season,  is  provided  with  prodigious  channels  to 
receive  the  floods  of  the  rainy  months.  Farther  north  on  this  coast, 
near  .the  site  of  Melinda,  we  &id  the  outlets  of  streams  from  the  inte- 
rior, and  it  is  possible  that  the  Zebee  here  finds  its  way  to  the  ooean ; 
but,  unlike  the  other  South  African  streams,  we  are  acquainted,  from 
the  narrative  of  Fernandez,  with  its  upper  course,  which  lies  north  of 
the  equator,  but  not  with  its  lower  course,  near  the  coasts  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

The  great  currents  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  are  too  remarkable  to  be 
entirely  passed  over ;  but  as  those  which  are  best  known  belong  to  the 
North  and  South  Atlantic  fATLAVTio  Ooban],  a  brief  notice  of  that 
round  the  Cape  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  here. 

The  great  bank  which  lies  off  the  coast  of  South  Africa,  and  takes 
its  name  of  Agulhas,  or,  as  it  is  often  incorrectly  called,  Lagulhas,  from 
the  cape  of  that  name,  has  probably  been  partly  formed  bv  the  action 
of  currents.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  main  mass  of  it  owes  its 
existence  to  the  same  phenomena  which  produced  the  terraced  lands 
of  the  Cape ;  but  it  has  also  received  great  accessions  of  sand  and 
weed  from  the  action  of  the  currents.  Two  main  streams,  one  from 
the  Mozambique  Channel,  the  other  from  the  open  Indian  Ooean, 
impelled  by  the  south-east  trade-wind,  unite  nearly  opposite  to  Point 
Padrone  (26**  20'  K  long.).  From  the  meridian  of  Cape  Recif  (25°  86' 
E.  long.)  the  main  stream  gradually  turns  to  the  west,  and  stnkes  on 
the  great  bank  (m  about  85**  80'  S.  lat,  23"  E.  long.),  by  which  its  course 
is  changed  successively  to  W.  86**  a  to  S.W.,  and  finally  (in  lat  88")  it 
becomes  rather  E.  of  S.  The  greatest  portion  of  this  current  is 
actually  turned  round  bv  the  east  edge  of  the  bank,  and  finally 
mingles  with  a  South  Atlantic  eastern  current,  and,  impelled  by  i^ 
thus  rotums  into  the  Indian  Ocean  by  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  its 
original  course.  A  part  of  the  stream  passes  over  the  deep  water  at 
the  southern  extromity  of  the  bank  and  turns  towards  the  N.W., 
and  then  uniting  opposite  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  with  another  part 
of  the  main  stream  (which  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  bank  in  a 
western  direction,  between  84*  45'  and  85"*  400»  forms  a  wide  stream 
rmming  to  the  N.W.  as  fieur  as  25*  S.  lat,  whero  it  joins  the  north-west 
current  formed  by  the  south-east  trade-wind.  The  existence  and  course 
of  these  currents  aro  indicated  not  only  by  their  actual  motion,  but 
also  by  their  temperature.  Off  Cape  Recif  (Reef),  wheve  the  tempe- 
raturo  of  the  Mozambique  stream  was  found  (in  June)  to  be  somewhat 
lower  than  it  was  farther  north  and  east,  it  was  still  68",  or  8°  above 
the  ocean  temperaturo.  On  the  bank,  in  lat  85"  45'  S.,  it  has  been  found 
7"  above  ocean  temperaturo ;  and  <<iminiA<tig  westward  toward  the 
edge  of  the  bank,  it  becomes  of  the  ocean  temperaturo  for  some  dis- 
talhce  beforo  attaining  its  western  extromity.  But  what  is  singular, 
and  confirms  the  statement  above  made  as  to  the  current  that  rounds 
t.-he  Agulhas  Bank  joining  that  which  crosses  it,  the  temperaturo  rises 
again  to  4"  above  tiie  ocean  temperaturo,  west  of  the  bank,  as  soon  as 
the  junction  with  the  southern  bjanoh  is  effected.  For  further 
information  on  this  current  the  reader  mav  refer  to  our  authority 
Major  Rennell  {*  On  the  Currents  of  the  Atlantic,'  London,  1882). 
Salt,  in  his  voyage  up  the  Mo^sambique  Channel,  found  the  current 
between  Capes  Corrientes  and  Sebastian,  setting  strong  to  the  south, 
so  as  "  to  impede  the  course  not  less  than  60  miles  in  24  hours."  And 
farther  north  (12"  87'  S.  lat,  41"  24'  E.  long.),  Mr.  Salt  speaks  of  <'a 
strong  current  setting  to  the  southward  at  the  rate  of  80  miles  in 
24  hours." 

On  doubling  Cape  Ouardafui  the  same  writer  experienced  along 
the  coast  a  strong  current  that  headed  the  ship,  but  tiie  information 
which  he  gives  about  it  leads  to  no  conclusions.  This  current  has 
no  connection  with  that  just  described. 

The  only  other  phenomenon  of  African  currents  that  requires  a 
short  notice  here,  is  that  part  of  the  North  African  current,  as  Major 
Rennell  calls  it,  which  sets  into  the  Mediterranean  through  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar.  The  great  loss  which  the  Mediterranean  experiences 
from  evaporation  is  supplied  by  a  constant  current  pouring  in  from 
the  Atlantic.  This  current  is  most  obvious  to  the  east  of  a  line  joining 
Cape  St- Vincent  in  Spain  and  Cape  Cantin  (82"  85'  K.  lat)  in  Africa. 
The  form  of  the  coasts  is  like  the  wide  part  of  a  funnel,  and  the  Strait 
«f  Gibralt.Ar  is  th*"  obc    It  is  probably  owing  to  this  rush  of  water 


towards  the  stnit  that  an  eastward  currant  has  been  perceived,  ui 
summer,  as  far  as  the  Aiores,  increasing  in  velocity  eastward  from  the 
meridian  of  (}ape  St  Vincent  South  of  the  latitude  of  the  Canaries 
and  Cape  Bojador  the  current^  instead  of  pointing  to  the  mouth  of  ths 
strait,  sets  upon  the  coast  of  the  Great  Desert,  which  is  sandy  and 
low.  This  current,  from  whatever  cause  it  arises,  hi  that  which  hu 
brought  so  many  ships  on  this  inhospitable  shore,  navigators  having 
been  deceived  in  their  reckoning  by  not  estimating  the  force  of  the 
stream.  Ships'  crews  that  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  cast  on  thia 
savage  coast,  inhabited  by  a  brutish  race  of  barbarians,  have  frequently 
either  perished  of  hunger,  or  been  sold  to  slavery. 

The  physical  configuration  of  the  African  continent  has  been  vari- 
ously described  by  African  geographers.  Some  have  attempted  to  trsoe 
a  system  of  terraces,  which,  as  they  have  maintained,  this  continent 
presented  on  all  sides ;  others  have  filled  the  maps  of  the  southern 
half  with  numerous  mountain-ranges,  leaving  uncertain  whether  the 
intervening  portions  aro  table-lands  or  lowlands.  The  celebrated 
< Mountains  of  the  Moon'  have  ever  played  an  exciting  part  in  the 
histoiT  of  African  geography,  and  they  have  given  rise  to  many  curious 
hypotheses.  It  is  only  very  recently  that  these  great  natural  featuni 
of  Africa  have  begun  to  be  elucidated  on  a  system  based  on  known 
facts,  and  corresponding  with  them.  It  is  chi^  to  Dr.  Beke's  laboon 
that  we  owe  much  of  our  present  notions  of  the  geogn^hy  of  that 
continent  There  are  two  chief  divisions  which  clum  our  attention : 
the  African  Lowlands,  comprising  the  Sahara,  and  the  African  TaUe- 
Lands,  extending  from  the  Cape  Colony  to  Nubia  and  the  southern 
confines  of  the  Sahara,  the  latter  comprising  about  double  the  area  of 
the  former,  or  at  least  7,000,000  square  miles.  This  great  table-laxid 
forms  a  very  compact  mass,  its  edges  being  for  the  greater  part  parallel 
with  the  coasts,  and  distant  from  them  between  100  and  800  milee; 
it  is  of  different  elevations,  the  higher  elevations  lypmaohing  the  oossU 
in  some  parts,  and  occupying  the  more  central  regions  in  others ;  our 
information  being  as  yet,  however,  too  scanty  to  form  any  correct  idea 
of  the  interior  respecting  this  point  This  much  we  may  safely  con- 
clude, that  this  great  elevated  mass  is  probably  nowhere  interrupted 
by  any  considerable  depressions,  or  extensive  valleya,  except  in  the 
north,  where  the  basin  of  the  Nile  splits  it  into  two  branches,  the 
eastern  one  of  which  continues  towards  Abvssinia,  where  it  is  termi- 
nated very  abruptly  in  about  14**  and  15"  N.  lat  The  western  portion 
of  the  table-land  stretches  towards  Lake  Tchad,  and  has  as  its  extreme 
northern  outpost  the  Mendefi,  a  very  conspicuous  isolated  mountain, 
first  seen  by  Major  Denham,  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Barth. 

This  table-land  is  the  grandest  of  our  globe  in  superficial  extend 
and  in  many  portions  rises  to  very  considerable  heights.  Along  its 
edges  rise  in  msny  parts  very  conspicuous  isolated  peaka  Thui  the 
Mendefi,  already  named,  is  probably  between  8000  and  10,000  feet 
high ;  the  Abba  Tared,  near  the  northern  edge  of  the  Abyssinian 
table-land,  rises  to  the  height  of  15,000  feet ;  the  Cameroons,  on  the 
west,  to  18,760  feet ;  and  the  Kdnia  and  Kilimandjdro,  on  the  eas^ 
to  at  least  20,000  feet  The  last  two  peaks  aro  the  highest  known 
mountains  of  Africa,  and  are  probably  part  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon.  Since  the  time  of  Ptolemsus  of  Alexandria  geographers  have 
continued  to  shift  these  mountains  from  one  latitude  to  another— 
from  12"  S.  of  the  equator  to  10"  north  of  it— but  all  seem  to  have 
agreed  in  one  point,  namely,  to  give  them  a  direction  from  west  to 
east  Rennell,  one  of  the  ablest  geographers,  argued  that  a  very  high 
central  chain  must  cross  Africa  £h>m  east  to  west,  in  about  10"  N.  lat, 
beginning  at  Cape  Ouardafui  and  ending  at  Sierra  Leone;  and  in 
some  of  &e  most  recent  maps  this  direction  is  still  to  be  seen.  When 
therefore  the  Egyptian  expeditions  up  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  not  only 
advanced  as  far  as  the  fourth  parallM  of  N.  latitude,  but  actually 
sailed  over  the  alleged  site  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  did  not 
see  any  elevations  whatever  which  could  daim  the  title  of  mountains, 
that  favourite  hypothesis  fell  completely  to  the  ground.  Dr.  Beke 
was  the  first  who,  from  Ids  owik  personu  researches  combined  with 
extensive  studies  of  the  geography  of  Eastern  Africa,  propounded 
the  opinion  that  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  have  a  direction  from 
north  to  south,  and  run  parallel  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  that  th^ 
form  in  lact  the  southern  continuation  of  the  Abyssinian  table-land. 
This  direction  also  agrees  much  better  with  what  Ib  known  of  the 
basin  of  the  Nile,  some  of  the  head-watera  of  which  undoubtedly 
descend  from  the  K^nia  and  Eilimandjdro.  In  Southern  Africa,  Lake 
Ngami,  with  the  rivers  to  the  north  of  it,  form  a  very  important 
feature.  Some  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  Lake  Ngami  undoubtedly 
have  their  origin  in  a  group  of  snowy  mountains,  the  position  of  which 
is  as  yet  quite  unknown,  but  which  are  probably  identical  with  the 
*  Monti  Fteddi,*  and  *  Monti  Nevosi,'  of  Cavazzi,  which  form  the  south- 
eastern boundaries  of  Benguela  in  about  16"  S.  lat  Between  this  region 
and  the  equator  the  valuable  researches  of  Cooley  have  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  Lake  NyassL  Much  definite  and  accurate  infor- 
mation is  however  wanted,  to  fill  up  the  many  blanks  in  our  maps  of 
Africa.  With  Lake  Tchad,  the  most  important  lake  of  Northern 
Africa,  tiie  expeditions  of  Denham  and  (^llapperton  first  made  us  9^^ 
acquainted;  and  ere  long  the  whole  region  of  this  remarkable 
lake  will  be  more  accurately  laid  down  from  the  discoveries  of 
Messrs.  Barth  and  Overweg. 

The  interior  country  watered  by  the  Quorra,  by  the  tributaries  of 
Lake  Tchad,  and  by  other  unknown  streams  that  probably  exist,  ma^ 
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be  in  general  described  aa  a  fertile  region,  well  suited  to  the  habitation 
of  man,  and  apparently  not  poBaeaaing  a  climate  nn&yourable  to  life, 
either  for  the  natiyes  or  Europeans  who  know  how  to  take  care  of 
themaelves.  This  country,  known  by  the  general  name  of  Soodan, 
cannot  be  aocurately  defined.  Dar-FQr  would  seem  to  be  properly 
included  in  it,  though  it  partakee  also  of  the  character  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Sahara^  and  forms  a  kind  of  oasis ;  but  the  periodical  rams 
from  before  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  or  end  of  September, 
and  the  presence  of  the  elephant  and  the  hippopotamus  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  mark  these  at  least  as  belonging  to  the  Soodan  regions. 
The  winds  that  fill  Dar-fH!lr  with  thick  dust  blow  constantly  from  the 
south,  and  are  the  hot  winds — ^thus  indicating  a  considerable  extent  of 
southern  country  of  a  low  and  sandy  character. 

The  great  chtfacteristic  feature  of  Northern  Africa,  the  Sahara  or 
Great  ID^rt,  would  form  a  complete  physical  barrier  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  interior  but  for  the  long  and  narrow  Tslley  of 
the  Nile ;  which,  in  &ct»  bounded  as  it  is  in  many  parts  on  the  west 
by  a  hig^  rocky  barrier  of  limestone,  fr^m  which  the  traveller  descends 
to  the  lower  region  of  the  western  desert,  may  be  considered  as  a 
separate  portion  of  the  continent.  The  broad  belt  of  the  desert 
stretching  across  the  continent  seems  as  if  it  were  only  interrupted 
by  the  Nile  to  recommence  with  the  same  arid  character  in  the  broad 
wastes  of  Arabia  and  the  Syrian  desert  Arabia,  in  fact,  in  its  physical 
conformation,  belongs  rather  to  Africa  than  Asia.  But  this  extensive 
waste  is  not  so  uniform  in  its  appearance  as  to  be  one  mass  of  sand. 
Its  BurfiM»  is  in  yarious  parts  of  veiT  unequal  elevation.  Oocaslonally 
it  rises  into  rugged  barren  ranges  of  hills,  some  of  which,  of  limestone 
formation,  contain  marine  shells ;  and  sometimes,  particularly  in  the 
eastern  part,  it  is  diversified  with  springs  of  water,  both  warm  and 
cold,  which  give  fertility  to  the  small  spots  around  them,  which  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  '  oases,'  the  same  word  as  the  modem  '  wady.' 
The  Sahara,  indeed,  may  be  divided  into  two  great  divisions,  of  which 
the  eastern  is  &r  more  diversified  with  springs  and  habitable  spots. 
The  western  portion,  through  which  the  traders  from  Marocco  make 
their  way  to  the  Joliba,  is  the  most  barren,  parched,  and  terrific  wo^ 
on  the  surikce  of  our  globe.  The  abundant  supply  of  natron  (seequi- 
carbonate  of  soda)  and  common  salt  contained  m  the  salt-lakes  of  the 
Sahara^  and  some  which  is  found  in  a  fossil  state,  has  always  frimished 
an  important  article  of  trade  between  the  people  of  the  desert  and 
Soodan,  where  this  necessary  of  life  is  wanting.  The  western  portion 
of  this  desert  is  less  known  than  the  route  from  Hurzuk  toBomou,  and 
presents,  as  we  have  said,  a  fiur  more  fearful  and  extended  waste  than 
the  eastern  division ;  it  stretches  westward  to  the  very  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  displaying  on  the  coasts  of  the  ocean  the  same  desolate  and 
sandy  appeannoe.  We  have  yet  no  observations  sufilciently  accurate 
or  numerous  to  determine  the  general  elevation  of  the  Sahara,  though 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  contains  many  uninterrupted  levels  of 
considerable  height.    [Sahaba.] 

The  countries  north  of  the  Sahara  fi^m  the  southern  limits  of  the 
empire  of  Marocco,  nearly  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  are  sometimes 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the  Atlas  Regions,  so  called 
from  the  predominant  mountain-range  to  which  that  name  is  given. 
The  various  branches  and  the  geological  character  of  this  range  are 
described  xmder  the  head  of  Atlas.  This  region  contains  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  fertile  plains,  bounded  to  the  east  by  motmtains 
covered  with  eternal  snow.  On  the  Mediterranean  coast  the  level 
countiy  IS  of  much  less  extent,  and  the  interior  is  a  region  of  elevated 
ground  filled  with  hills  and  mountains.  Our  imperfect  knowledge  of 
this  interesting  reeion  has  already  received  extemdve  accessions  from 
the  French  and  others  who  have  settled  in  the  territory  of  Algiers. 
The  Arab  geographers  considered  this  tract  as  more  European  than 
African  in  its  character  and  position,  an  opinion  which  the  physical 
features  of  the  opposite  Spanish  peninsula,  with  its  Sierra  Nevada, 
its  climate,  and  productions,  fully  justify.  We  cannot  yet  assign 
saiasfactorily  any  eastern  limits  to  the  physical  region  which  may  be 
consdered  as  belonging  to  the  Atlas  country.  The  Gulf  of  Cabes,  or 
rather  the  promontory  of  Cape  Bon,  may  perhaps  be  assumed  as  its 
extreme  limit  along  the  coast,  while,  in  the  interior,  a  mountain-range, 
the  Ghuiian,  of  no  very  great  elevation,  extends  at  least  as  far  eastward 
as  the  western  side  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  To  avoid  these 
mountains,  the  Fezzan  caravans  sometimes  take  the  route  through 
Meimrata  on  the  coast 

The  lugh-lands  of  the  ancient  Cyrenaica,  now  included  within 
the  limits  of  what  is  often  incorrectly  termed  the  Desert  of  Barca, 
form  a  separate  system,  and  will  require  a  distinct  description. 
[Ctrewaica-] 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  Africa  shows  few,  if  any,  traces  of 
volcanic  action  within  historical  periods,  and  the  occurrence  of  earth- 

2uakes  is  not  established  on  record,  except  within  the  limits  of  Egypt 
lut  undoubted  traces  of  the  former  action  of  subterraneous  fire  are  to 
be  found ;  for  instance,  on  the  west  coast  on  the  banks  of  the  Nullez, 
and  most  particularly  hi  the  Canaries,  the  Cape  Verde  Archipelago, 
the  small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  those  in  the 
Bight  of  Biafra,  as  well  as  in  Shoo.  Jebel  Tier,  a  small  island  in  the 
Red  Sea,  is  an  extinct  volcano. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  this  immense  continent  are  of  course  veiy 
imperfectly  known.  Salt  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  universally 
diffnted,  being  found  fh>m  the  salt  lakes  of  the  Cape  Colony  to  the 


northern  coast;  and  yet  extensive  districts,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  such  as  the  Soodan,  are  without  it  But  it  occurs  again 
south  of  the  ecniator ;  it  is  plentifully  procured  frvm  the  salt  quarries 
of  Angola ;  and  Brown  mentions  it  also  as  being  found  in  a  fonil  state 
in  Dar-Ffir.  It  will  probably  be  found  on  inquiry  that  the  mineral 
treasures  of  Africa  are  nearly  as  various  as  tiiose  of  other  parts  of 
the  world,  though  at  present  'they  are  imperfectly  known,  and  in 
many  cases  only  observed  at  spots  widely  removed  from  one  another. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  £gypt  alone  is  considerable ;  and  that  of  the 
interior  west  of  the  Mozambique  coast  is  also  abundant  Gold  dust, 
however,  is  that  which  has  most  excited  the  cupidity  of  Europeans; 
and  this  mineral  is  found  in  the  sands  of  the  upper  streams  of  nearly 
all  the  great  African  rivers. 

The  following  are  the  chief  African  minerals  and  earths  known  to 
conomerce,  or  tiie  useful  arts,  with  some  of  the  countries  in  whidi 
they  are  found.  It  should  be  remembered  that  they  are  found  in 
other  places  than  those  here  enumerated. 

ChuL — Central  Nigritia,  Ghiinea  coast,  Mozambique  coast,  fta 

iS^er.—Mines  said  to  be  at  Chicova,  up  the  Zambezi  river.  (Bowdich, 
'Account  of  Discoveries,'  &c.);  Elala  in  S.W.  part  of  Marocco. 

Copper. — ^Mines  of  Fertit,  south  of  Dar-F<ir;  Atlas  mountains; 

-jptf  &a ;  the  Moolwas;  Zumbo,  on  the  Zambezi,  &a 

^ron, — ^Egypt;  Dar-F<ir;  on  the  banks  of  the  Lucala,  a  branch  of 
the  Coansa;  in  the  territory  of  the  Caaembes,  fta 

Tin. — ^Loango.    (Bowdich.) 

iSaft.— Egypt,  Tunis,  Sahara^  Angola,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
Abyssinia,  Dar-Ffir. 

Lead. — Loango.    (Bowdich.) 

G^ofife.— Dar-Ffir. 

iS^pAur.— Benguela;  Ca8sandama(?),  Eebrit  on  the  Tripoli  coast 


CoaL-^umho.    (Bowdich.) 

V.  The  following  view  of  the  great  divisions  of  Africa,  according 
to  our  present  incomplete  knowledge,  will  show  under  what  particular 
heads  further  information  will  be  found.  This  division  is  one  of  con- 
venience, and  may  be  liable  to  objections,  but  it  is  impossible  to  attempt, 
in  a  limited  space,  any  complete  division  of  Africa. 

1.  The  region  from  the  Orange  River  southward,  including  its  two 
great  branches,  the  Ky  Gareep  and  Nu  Gueep,  comprehending  the 
Cape  Colony,  its  mountains,  elevated  plains,  European  settlements,  and 
native  population ;  and  extending  eastward  to  the  river  Keiskamma. 
[Cafi  ov  Good  Hops  and  Northxrn  Sovxreiovtt.] 

2.  The  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Keiskamma  to  Cape 
Corrientes;  oomprehendiDg  the  sea-coast  occupied  by  the  Kaffirs, 
and  including  the  British  colony  of  Natal  [Britibh  Kaftraria, 
Katfraria,  and  Natal.] 

8.  From  Delagoa  Bay  to  Cape  Guardafui,  the  northern  part  of  which 
coast  is  little  known ;  comprehending  Senva,  Sofala,  Mozambiqub, 
Zanquibar,  and  Ajak,  the  last-named  coast  terminating  at  the  great 
eastern  cape. 

4.  The  Abyssinian  countries,  with  which  may  be  grouped  the  regions 
which  border  on  them  to  the  south ;  with  the  Galla,  the  Somaulis, 
Danakil,  and  other  tribes,  aa  far  north  as  the  boundaries  of  Sennaar 
and  Nubia.    [Abtbsinia;  Adal.] 

5.  The  countiy  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  great  western  branch  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  countries  north  of  Abyssinia,  comprehending  the 
Nile  Valley  and  the  eastern  deserts,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea.  Darfur  and  Kordofan  may  be  most  conveniently  arranged 
in  this  division.  Sbkkaar,  Dongola,  Nubia,  and  Egtft,  also  belong 
to  this  division. 

6.  The  region  west  of  Egypt,  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  general 
name  of  Maghreb,  or  the  West,  and  extending  to  the  extremity  of 
the  Atlas  chain,  comprehends  the  great  political  divisions  of  Tripoli 
(including  Barca),  Fezzan,  Tukis,  Alqerib,  and  Marocco.  This 
extensive  region  is  often  included  by  Europeans  in  the  general  term 
Barbary,  and  comprehends  the  great  mountainn^tem,  denominated 
Atlas. 

7.  The  Sahara,  or  the  Great  Desert 

8.  Soodan,  or  Central  Nigritia,  comprahendiDg  the  regions  watered 
by  the  Quorra  and  its  tributaries  to  the  Lake  T(mad. 

9.  As  a  subdivision  of  No.  8,  we  may  reckon  the  coast  fh>m  the 
Sen^;al  to  the  outlets  and  delta  of  the  Quorra,  including  the 
countries  watered  by  the  Sen^;al,  Gambia,  Rio  Grande,  &c.  &o., 
and  the  coast  of  Gkiinea,  with  the  states  in  the  interior.  The  term 
Seneoambia  is  occasionally  used  to  signify  the  country  from  t£e 
Seneg^  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  under  this  term  a 
general  description  of  the  country  is  given.  The  British  colonies  on 
the  Gambia  and  at  Sierra  Leone  are  described  under  their  respective 
heads.  The  coast  firom  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Bight  of  Biafh^  includes 
several  countries  which  are  described  under  Guinea,  Gold  Coast, 
AsHANTSE,  Dahomet,  and  Niger. 

10.  The  r^on  from  the  Bight  of  Biafra  to  the  Orange  River 
comprehends  a  long  line  of  coast  little  known,  and  an  interior  still 
less  explored.  The  names  of  Loanqo,  Congo,  Angola,  and  Benguela, 
are  the  chief  great  divisions  hitherto  adopted  for  this  ngion. 

The  African  islands,  not  immediately  bordering  on  the  coast,  consist 
of  the  following  chief  groups,  or  single  iidands : — 
North  AUanke  Oeecm.— Madeira ;  the  Canaries;  the  Cape  Yerdtf 
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Iilandfl ;  Islands  in  the  Bight  of  Btsfin ;  Feiuando  Po ;  Prince's 
Island;  St  Thomas ;  Anno  Bom»  &a 

South  AUantie  Ocean.— St  Matthew ;  Ascension;  St  Helena;  the 
three  small  islands  of  Tristan  d'Acmiha. 

The  Souih  Indian  Oo0anb->Madagascar;  the  Mauritius  Bourhon; 
the  Comoro  Islands  in  the  Moaambique  Channel ;  the  Seychelles ;  and 
the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Zanguebur.' 

7%e  North  Indian  Oc«m.— Socotra ;  tho  islands  of  the  Red  Sea  are 
generally  small  and  inconsiderable,  and  partake  of  the  character  of 
the  Arabian  and  African  coasts,  to  which  they  may  be  respectiTely 
assigned  according  to  their  degree  of  proximity. 

Buropean  Pottemona  in  Africa. — Porluguue, — ^Madeira ;  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands ;  St  Thomas  and  Prince's  Islands,  and  two  or  thrae 
other  small  places ;  the  post  of  Whydah  in  Dahomey ;  the  captaincy 
or  government  of  Congo  and  Angola,  consisting  mainly  of  a  few  towns 
and  posts;  the  Mozambique  government  on  the  coasts  of  So£ala 
and  Mozambique,  extending  from  the  Bay  of  Delagoa  to  Gape  Delgado, 
which  is  divided  into  seven  captaincies,  but  ^  real  possessions 
of  the  Portuguese  are  now  fiew  and  insecure ;  the  chief  are^  the  little 
island  of  Mozambique,  and  the  settlements  of  Quiliman^,  Senna^ 
Tette,  and  Manica^  on  the  Zambezi  river.  Melinda,  once  a  flourishing 
Portuguese  settlement  on  the  Zanguebar  coast,  is  now  deserted  by 
that  nation. 

JBritiah. — ^Bathurst,  on  a  small  isle  at  the  outlet  of  the  Gambia^ 
and  a  few  posts  dependent  upon  it ;  Sierra  Leone;  the  establishments 
on  the  Gold  and  Slave  Coasts  (including  the  postslately  purchased  from 
the  Danish  government) : — Cape-Coast  is  the  chief  position,the  rest  are 
of  little  importance ;  the  islands  of  Ascension,  St  Helena,  and  Tristan 
d'Acunha;  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  Natal;  the 
Mauritius,  fta 

French. — ^Algerie  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  conquered  by  the 
IVench  in  1830 ;  on  tiie  Senegal  and  Gambia  coasts ;  the  district  of  St- 


Louis ;  and  that  of  Goree;  the  Isle  of  Bourbon ;  and  St-Marie,  near 
Madagascar,  with  a  few  jpoiBfcs  on  the  latter  island. 

Spimi^ — ^The  Prssidios,  near  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  in  the  empire 
of  Marocco,  which  contain  the  towns  of  Ceuta,  MeliUa^  &a ;  Fernando 
Po;  the  Canaries. 

DfUeh, — The  only  Dutch  possessions  now  in  Africa  are  some  posts 
or  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  chiefly  within  the  limits  of  the 
Aahantiee  empire:  the  principal  place  is  Elmina,  the  residenoe  of 
the  govemor-generaL 

American. — The  colony  of  Liberia  near  Cape  Mesurado,  founded 
by  the  American  Colonisation  Society.  It  is  a  private  enterprise, 
and  has  for  its  object*the  settlement  in  Africa  of  free  negroee  from 
the  United  States.    The  chief  towns  are  Monrovia  and  CaldwelL 

Ottoman. — These  are  really  foreign  possessions^  being  held  by 
Turkish  authorities,  who  are  nominally  dependent  on  the  Sultan 
of  Constantinople.  They  are  iSgrpt^  the  Eaatem  Desert^  the  Wadis 
of  Siwah,  Khazgeh,  fta,  Nubia,  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  &a  Tripoli  and 
Tunis  can  be  no  longer  considered  as  at  all  dependent  on  the  Sultan. 

VL  The  Man  qf4friea. — ^This  extensive  contanent  is  characterised 
by  certain  varieties  of  the  human  species,  whidi  it  will  be  useful  here 
to  distribute  into  their  proper  fsmihes  as  aocumtely  aswecan,inorder 
to  obviate  that  confusion  which  in  often  found  in  common  treatises  on 
geography.  We  propose  merely  to  give  such  a  general  outline  of  the 
dismbution  of  the  human  race  m  this  continent  as  may  show  the  large 
masses  into  which  it  divides  itself:  the  subdivirions  of  nations  and  tribes 
will  be  found  under  other  heads.  The  following  sketch  is  founded  on 
those  physical  differences  which  characterise  the  animal  Man  in  Africa. 
The  reader  may  see  in  Balbi's  'Abr^  de  G^graphie,'  the  classification 
of  the  people  according  to  languages^  of  which  we  wiU  only  remark,  that 
we  consider  it  at  present  impossible  to  make  a  dassiflcation  of  African 
languages  without  running  the  risk  of  almost  endless  exror. 

The  southern  regions  of  Africa  are  occupied  by  two  nations,  the 
Hottentots  and  Kaffirs.  The  Hottentots,  under  different  names, 
were  once  spread  over  the  territory  now  called  the  Cape  Colony, 
and  at  the  present  day  may  be  considered  as  generally  within  its 
limits,  though  they  have  been  driven  from  the  southern  parts  by  the 
European  oolonistsi  They  occupy  also  the  basin  of  the  Orange  Biver. 
The  Hottentot  presents  some  varieties  bo^  in  physical  appearance 
and  moral  chanuster ;  but  in  his  lowest  state  he  is  one  of  the  moet 
indolent,  helpless,  and  dirtiest  of  the  human  family ;  his  form,  though 
spoken  of  by  some  travellers  as  not  positively  ugly,  would  appear  from 
the  best  accounts  to  be  revolting  to  our  ideas.  His  hair  ia  black, 
sometimes  brownish,  very  short  and  woolly ;  his  profile  is  hideous, 
and  remarkable  for  the  prominence  of  the  lips,  over  which  the  nose 
is  flattened,  displaying  tne  open  nostrils ;  the  foot  is  so  singularly 
formed  that  he  can  be  tracked  by  his  marks.  The  colour  of  the  skin 
IS  dark  brownish,  or  yellowish,  but  not  black.  The  Kaffirs  differ  both 
from  the  Hottentots  and  from  those  whom  we  caU  negroes.  The  nose 
approaches  to  an  arched  form;  yet  they  have  thick  lipsi,  and  hair 
curly,  but  leas  woolly  than  the  negro.  Their  colour  is  a  blackish 
gray;  and  they  are  generally  well  made  and  of  rounded  Umb.  The 
females  are  among  the  handsomest  of  the  black  race  of  Africa.  In 
the  useful  arts  of  life,  the  Kaffirs  are  far  above  their  Hottentot 
neij^hbours.  They  extend  from  Natal,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Africa,  into  the  interior,  probably  as  far  as  the  tropic^  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  fix  their  limits  with  any  precision. 


The  most  widely-extended  race  in  Africa  is  the  NefpNs  wMoh  some 
vrriters  denominate  the  Ethiopian.  The  term  Ethiopian  is  indeed 
often  used,  but,  as  it  appears  to  us,  rather  vaguely,  to  include  all  the 
black-ooloured  races  or  Africa.  We  here  understand  by  it  only  the 
true  negro  races,  which,  whatever  resemblance  they  may  bear  to  the 
other  dark  races  of  Africa,  still  differ  from  them  oonsiderBbly  in 
physical  character  and  geographical  distribution.  VarietieB  of  lan- 
guage, shades  of  complexion,  or  other  differences  certainly  subsist 
among  them  (and  &ey  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable) ;  but  we  must 
still  recognise  the  whole  negro  race  as  forming  a  distinct  and  widely- 
spread  fiunily.  Beginning  on  the  west  ooast  with  the  river  Senegal, 
which  is  the  southern  limit  of  the  arid  deserts,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  ihe  fratile  re^ons,  we  find  a  race  essentially  difierent  from 
those  of  Nortiiem  Africa.  In  the  woolly  hair,  blai^  skin,  the  profile 
of  the  free  and  forehead,  the  oblique  insertion  of  the  incisive  teeth, 
the  form  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  legs,  we  see  the  undoubted  charac- 
teristics of  a  race  peculiar  to  the  African  continent  But  it  is  still 
difficult  to  say  what  parts  of  Africa  must  be  considered  as  their 
proper  country,  as  vrar  and  the  slave-trade  have  often  tranq>lanted 
the  negro  from  his  localities  in  Africa,  just  as  thcnr  have  given  him  a 
new  home  in  Europe  and  Amerioa,  and  made  his  form  and  character 
familiar  to  our  every-day  experienca  We  may  safely  assume,  that 
the  negro  is  on  his  native  soil  in  all  the  regions  that  extend  from  the 
Senegal  southward,  along  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  south  of  the 
equator  as  far  as  the  16&  degree  of  latitude  On  the  eaetem  sid% 
the  negro  race  hardly  extends  south  of  the  tropic,  for  th^  must  not 
be  co^ounded  with  the  Kaffirs  who  dwell  £rom  Natal  northward. 
The  natives  whom  Mr.  Salt  saw  as  far  north  as  Sofrla  Bay  near  20* 
S.  lat,  he  conceived  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  Kaffirs,  whom  he  also 
considers  to  be  a  race  *' perfectly  distinct  from  either  that  of  the 
Hottentot  or  of  the  Negro."  We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  Kaffirs 
as  stretching  nearly  as  far  north  as  the  river  Zambezi,  where  the 
negroes  commence.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  fix  the  limit  between 
the  Kaffirs  and  Negroes  in  the  interior.  The  latter  may,  perhaps,  be 
considered  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Mozambique  coast  firom 
that  coast  westward  into  the  interior :  the  Mabkoua,  whom  Salt  saw 
at  Mozambique,  are  described  by  him  as  the  most  genuine  thick- 
lipped  negroes  that  he  had  ever  seen ;  and  the  expeditions  into  the 
interior  inform  us  that  the  people  are  negroes,  thoujg^  some  of  them 
are  desoribed  as  of  superior  appearance  and  character  to  those  on  the 
ooast  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  communication  with 
the  white  man  of  Europe,  who,  wherever  he  has  been  allowed  freely 
to  settle  himself,  has,  for  the  most  part,  destroyed  or  demoralised  the 
people  among  whom  he  has  come.  We  cannot  at  present  state  how- 
far  north  on  this  ooast  the  negro  tribes  extend,  but  certainly  not 
beyond  Cape  Guardafui    The  SomauUs  of  Add  are  not  negroes. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  interior  of  Africa  south  of  the  points  to 
which  Brown,  and  Denham,  and  Clapperton  advanced ;  but  we  mav- 
reasonably  conjecture  these  unknown  regions  to  be  occupied  by  black 
tribes,  which  indeed  is  proved  to  be  true,  for  a  considerable  dirtanoe 
at  least,  by  the  negro  slaves  whom  the  traders  bring  to  Dar-Fdbr.  The 
cultivable  countries  which  commence  south  of  the  Sahara,  and  are 
watered  by  the  Joliba  and  the  various  tributaries  of  Lake  Tchad,  are 
the  region  of  the  negroes,  and  known  among  the  Arabs  by  the  general 
name  of  Soodan,  or  the  Country  of  the  BUoks.  But  we  cannot  say 
how  far  eastward  the  proper  negro  extends.  The  natives  of  Dar-F<ir 
(whose  capital,  Cobbe,  is  m  14''  11'  N.  lat,  28°  8'  E.  long.)  are  described 
by  Brown  as  having  hair  generally  short  and  woolly,  and  a  complexion 
for  the  most  part  perfedJy  black ;  yet  he  says  they  diffsr  in  their 
persons  from  tne  negroes  of  Guinea,  and  from  the  black  and  genuine 
n^gro  slaves  introduced  among  them  bv  traders  from  the  south  and 
west  The  negro  races  of  the  Nuba  have,  however,  spread  as  far 
north  and  east  as  Sennaar,  where  a  negro  dynasty  of  the  Fungi 
(conquerors)  established  itself  in  1504,  and  has  mingled  itself  with 
Arab  blood,  and  adopted  a  Mohammedan  creed.  The  Shanfflla,  who 
also  belong  to  the  Nuba,have  spread  eastward  as  far  as  the  Takkazzie 
and  Mareb,  and  to  the  ooast  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is,  however,  not 
improbable  that  there  were  n^gro  tribes  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Nile  during  the  period  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  negro  is  easily  reoog- 
nised  in  the  procession  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes.  (See 
Belzoni's  plates,  and  Burton's  *  Excerpta.') 

The  Desert  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  southern  linuts  that  border  on 
Soodan,  swarm  with  innumerable  tribes,  of  whom  the  greatest  number 
are  included  imder  the  general  name  of  Moors.  They  are  a  mixed 
race,  and  live  a  wandering  life ;  they  are  not  Arabs,*but  they  have 
adopted  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  They  are  found  spread  towards 
the  regions  of  Fez  and  Marocco,  towards  the  arid  Atlantic  coasts  that 
bound  the  western  Sahara,  and  their  dominion  is  fixed  on  the  stream 
of  the  Mid-Senegal  and  1^-Joliba ;  they  form,  in  tejot,  a  harrow  belt 
or  slip  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  along  the  southern  limits  of  the 
Sahara  into  the  interior,  probably  as  far  as  the  Bahr-el-Abiad.  The 
Tibboos  are  a  wandering  tribe,  who  conduct  caravans  from  Fezzan  to 
Bomou,  and  are  considered  by  some  to  speak  a  kind  of  Berber  dialect 
But  the  most  numerous  and  widely-sprc»d  race  of  the  deserts  are  the 
Tuaricks,  who  possess  the  chief  trading  ports  from  Ghadanus  east- 
ward, through  Fezzan,  Augila,  and  Siwah.  They  are  said  to  speak 
a  Berber  language,  and  to  be  mixed  on  the  north  with  Arabs,  on  the 
east  with  Tibboos,  and  on  the  west  with  Berbers. 
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The  momitain-regioiiB  of  the  AtUta,  which  by  their  podtioxi  and 
diaraoter  hardly  belong  to  the  oontinent  of  AfHca,  as  well  as  the 
whole  shores  of  the  Heditenanean  from  the  Strait  of  (Hbraltar  to  the 
Gyraiaic  regicos,  have  been  subject  to  the  inyaaion  of  conquerors  ever 
■mce  the  earliest  periods  of  history.  The  Phoenician,  Greek  and 
Roman,  Vandals  and  Goths,  and  Arabs  from  Asia,  have  at  different 
periods  possessed  portions  of  these  regions,  and  mixed  their  blood 
with  that  of  previous  races.  The  Arab  invasion  has  produced  the 
most  pennanent  effects,  and  that  nation  now  occupies  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  the  Atlas  region  and  the  towns  on  the  coast,  and'  are  gene- 
rally known  to  us  by  the  incorrect  appellation  of  Moors;  the  subse- 
quent conquests  of  the  Turks  (also  an  Asiatic  race)  have  done  little 
more  than  establish  a  despotic  power  on  a  few  isolated  spots,  under  a 
mHitazy  chie£  But  it  seems  not  unlikely  that>  after  all  these  violent 
revolutions,  the  Berbers  and  Shelluhs  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  are  the 
descendants  of  the  primitive  inhabitants,  and  that  they  retain  their 
orighial  language  in  all  its  substantial  parts.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  by  Bitter,  that  as  the  Atlas  regions  differ  in  character  from 
the  rest  of  Afinca,  so  its  primitive  inhabitants  have  a  different  character 
also ;  and,  however  their  language  or  usages  may  have  changed  during 
the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  we  can  hardly  doubt  about  assigning 
them  to  the  wide^read  Arabic  family,  which  there  is  good  reason 
for  considering  indigenous  in  nortl^em  and  north-eastern  Africa  as 
well  as  in  the  great  Arabian  Peninsxda.  The  widb  diffusion  of  this 
race,  across  the  oontinent  as  fur  as  the  waters  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Gulf  of  Aden,  according  to  some  opinions,  wiU  be  examined  more 
particularly  under  the  head  of  Bebbeb,  a  term  applied,  we  believe 
with  no  great  predsion,  by  many  writers  on  African  ethnography. 
We  reserve  to  the  particular  description  of  each  subdivision  of  Africa, 
a  short  notice  of  the  political  revolutions  that  have  afifected  the 
physical  and  moral  character  of  its  present  inhabitants,  or  we  shall 
refer  for  such  infotmation  to  the  beet  authorities.  We  need  only 
remaik,  in  order  to  complete  this  general  sketch  of  man,  in  Africa, 
that  the  ruling  race  of  Amhara  and  Tigr^,  who  are  included  imder 
the  name  of  Abyssinian h,  must  either  belong  to  Arabic  stock,  or,  if 
they  be  considered  as  a  separate  family,  they  are  still  nearly  related. 
But  at  present  we  cannot  attempt  to  classify  the  various  peoples  who 
occupy  the  widely-spread  Abyssinian  provinces ;  it  is  probable  that 
they  contain  many  varieties  of  the  human  species,  the  remnants  of 
nations  become  extinct,  or  the  result  of  the  intermixture  of  different 
raoes.  The  Gkdla,  whose  invasion  of  Abyssinia  from  the  south  may 
be  compared  with  the  movements  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Asia,  have 
not  yet  been  identified  with  any  other  nation,  and  must  for  the  present 
be  considered  as  a  separate  faznily.  The  Arab  race,  which  sometimes 
has  mingled  with  negro  and  other  raoes,  now  occupies  a  large  part  of 
the  countries  north  of  Abyssinia  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean ;  but  the 
population  of  the  Nile  bacon  is  of  a  very  motiey  character.  The 
Copts,  or  descendants  of  the  Egyptians,  are  reduced  to  a  small 
number ;  and  of  all  the  conquerors  or  settiers  in  Egypt,  none  have 
stamped  their  physical  and  moral  character  so  strongly  on  the  country 
as  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.  The  Arabs  have  carried  their  faith. 
as  far  as  Dar-FCjr,  and  even  to  the  banks  of  Lake  Tchad ;  and  the 
Fellatah  empire  acknowledges  the  precepts  of  the  Moslem  faith. 
Even  in  Comassie,  the  capital  of  Asnantee,  Arabic  is  taught.  The 
Mohammedan  religion  has  spread  over  at  least  one-thiid  of  the 
oontinent ;  and  some  of  its  precepts  and  practices  seem  well  ad^ted 
to  win  the  fiivour  of  the  indolent  and  pleasure-loving  negro.  When 
the  Portuguese  commenced  their  settlements  at  Mozambique,  they 
found  the  Arabs  in  quiet  possession  of  the  coast,  and  though  they 
sucoeeded  in  kUliog  them  all,  and  getting  possession  of  the  navigation 
of  the  river  Zambezi,  yet  as  some  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  interior  had 
s(t  that  time  adopted  Mohammedanism,  it  in  not  unlikely  that  this 
form  of  religion  exists  in  those  parts  of  Africa  still  unknown  to  us. 

The  only  African  countries  where  Christianity  is  now  established, 
excepting  the  few  European  settiements,  are  "Egjpt  and  Abyssinia. 
In  Egypt  it  is  confined  to  the  Copts,  and  in  Abyssinia  both  its 
doctrines  and  precepts  are  as  ill  understood  as  they  are  obeyed. 

The  Arabic  is  the  only  character  that  is  now  used  in  Africa  by  those 
who  wish  to  read  and  write,  except  those  employed  by  the  people  of 
Tigr^  and  Amhara.  Its  use  is,  however,  limited  to  very  few  in  Soodan, 
where  it  is  only  great  doctors  who  can  read  and  write.       • 

The  Jews,  a  nation  now  dispersed  over  almost  every  part  of  the 
world,  are  found  also  in  the  Samen  of  Abyssinia,  in  ]^gypt,  and  indeed 
Bcatteied  as  &r  west  as  the  kingdom  of  Marooco.  They  do  not  seem 
to  have  established  themselves  south  of  the  Sahara. 

The  great  island  of  Madagascar,  yet  so  littie  known,  is  occupied  on 
the  west  side  by  negroes,  who  have  at  various  times  furnish^  large 
supplies  of  slaves  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Mauritius. 
Wnether  the  negro  is  aboriginal  in  this  island,  we  do  not  know. 
Madagascar  at  present  is,  to  a  great  extent,  occupied  by  a  race  of 
Malay  stock,  whose  arrival  in  the  island  is  not  recorded  by  any 
historical  document.  Some  Kaffirs  are  found  on  the  south  coast. 
Many  Arabs  also  are  found  in  Madagascar,  particularly  the  northern 
party  of  the  period  of  whos6  arrival  there  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 

YII.  AnimaiU  of  Africa. — In  the  animal  kingdom  at  least,  Africa  is 
as  rich  in  the  number  of  its  peculiar  species  (if  they  are  not  so 
remarkable  for  the  singularity  and  anomalous  forms  which  they 
•xhibit),  as  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.    The  peculiar  difficulties 


which  have  at  all  times  opposed  the  progress  of  European  discovery 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  have  hitherto  prevented  us  from  acquiring 
so  satirfactory  a  knowledge  of  its  zoology  as  could  be  wished;  but 
enough  is  already  known  to  enable  us  to  form  a  general  idea  of  its 
productions,  and  to  infer,  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  their 
most  prominent  features  and  characters. 

Of  800  difierent  species  of  Mammals  which  are  known  to  be 
inhabitants  of  Africa,  upwards  of  250  are  peculiar  to  that  continent 
and  the  neighbouring  island  of  Madagascar ;  and  of  these  a  vast 
majority  are  to  be  found  only  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Desert  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  relative  numbers  of  the  species  of  African 
mammiJis  belonging  to  each  of  the  orders  of  the  Cuvierian  system, 
compared  with  tiie  whole  number  of  species  belonging  to  the  particular 
order,  and  it  distinguishes  those  which  are  peculiar  to  Africa,  the  rest 
being  common  to  it  and  other  continents. 


OBDEBS. 


I.  Quadrumana  (Apes,   Mon-  ) 
keys,  and  Lemurs)      .     .  j 
II.  Cheiroptera  (Bats)       .     .  . 
III.  CamiTora        (Camlyorons 


AnU 


0 
lY.  Bodentia  (Qnawiiig 
mals)      .... 
y.  EdenUta      (Sloths, 

caters,  ftc) 

YI.  Paehydermata  (Hog,  Horse, 

Eleplumt,  &o.)     .... 

YII.  Buminantia      (Bominating 

MammnU) 

Yin.  Cetaoea  (Whales)    .... 


186 
192 
8S0 

295 

2S 

80 

157 
76 


55 
30 

66 

48 
3 

15 

73 
10 


48 

26 
52 

38 

2 

12 

68 
8 


7 

4 
14 

10 

0 

8 

10 
2 


An  inspection  of  this  table  will  at  once  show  the  relative  number 
of  species  in  each  order,  as  well  those  whidii  are  proper  to  Africa 
alone  as  those  which  are  common  to  that  and  the  adjoining  continents 
of  Burope  and  Asia.  It  will  be  remarked  among  other  things,  that 
Africa  Ib  richest  in  tiie  number  of  its  pachydermatous  and  ruminating 
animals,  and  most  deficient  in  the  number  of  its  rodentia  and 
edentata,  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  known  species 
belonging  to  each  of  these  several  orders ;  though  it  must  be  observed 
in  regard  to  the  rodentia  in  particular,  tiiat  we  have  at  present  but 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  African  species,  as  well  from  their 
diminutive  size  and  timid  character — ^which  causes  them  to  be  less 
frequentiy  met  with  than  larger  and  bolder  animals— as  frt)m  the 
danger  and  dif^culty  which  luive  nearly  always  attended  scientific 
researches  of  all  descriptions  among  th^  Arab  and  Kegro  nations. 
This  remark  with  respect  to  the  great  a'«>undance  of  padiydermatous 
and  ruminating  animals  in  Africa  will  not  be  considered  devoid  of 
importance,  if  we  reflect  that  it  is  principally  from  these  two  orders 
of  mammals  that  the  animal  food,  not  only  of  man,  but  likewise  of 
the  lower  tribes  of  carnivorous  animals,  is  derived.  We  proceed 
to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  most  remarkable  species  of  African 


The  quadrupeds  of  burden  are  highly  valuable.  The  Arabian 
camel  {fjamdua  droiMdmrw^  is  now  spread  over  all  the  northern  and 
central  parts  of  the  continent,  and  is  indispensably  requisite  in 
crossing  the  long  arid  deserts  which  cover  so  great  a  portion  of  its 
surface  north  of  the  equator.  Some  writers  suppose  that  tiie  camel 
was  not  indigenous  in  Africa,  but  we  have  no  historical  account  of  its 
mtroduction  into  this  continent.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  as  being  used  by  the  merchants  who  traded  to  Cgypt,  and 
of  course  must  have  been  well  known  at  that  period  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  The  head  of  the  camel  is  found  on  obelisks  and  other 
ancient  EWptian  monuments  fr^m  the  dty  of  Alexandria  as  far  south 
as  18°  25'^f  N.  lal  Camels'  heads  are  cut  on  the  plinth  of  one  of 
the  two  granite  lions  which  Lord  Prudhoe  brought  frx)m  Jebel  Barkal  in 
Dongola,  in  1882.  As  to  the  horse,  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  and 
is  represented  on  some  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  Egyptian  sculpture ; 
but  we  cannot  assert  that  it  is  indigenous  in  Africa,  nor  on  the  other 
hand  can  we  mention  any  period  at  which  it  was  introduced.  Leo 
Africanus  relates  that  there  are  wild  horses  to  be  met  with  in  Africa, 
but  this  report  has  not  been  confirmed  by  any  modem  traveller,  and 
there  is  strong  reason  to  doubt  its  truth.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  tiie  soil  and  climate  of  Africa  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
develope  the  physical  and  mental  qualities  of  these  quadrupeds. 
The  horses  and  asses  of  Barbary,  those  of  the  Beduins  and  of  Egypt, 
yield  in  no  respect  to  the  finest  Arabs  either  in  beauty  of  form  or 
spirit.  The  first  of  these  races  was  introduced  into  Spain  during  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Moorish  power  in  that  country,  and  from  it  thfl 
noble  Spanish  breed  of  modem  times  is  descended. 
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Of  homed  cattle  there  are  a  great  many  different  varieties  in  Africa. 
The  most  remarkable  are  the  Sanga  or  GaUa  oxen  of  Abyssinia^  with 
immense  horns,  nearly  four  feet  in  length,  and  a  kindred  race  in  Bomou, 
the  horns  of  which  measure  upwards  of  two  feet  in  circu|Qferenoe  at  the 
base,  and  yet  scarcely  weigh  two  pounds  a-piece.  Of  sheep  the  most 
remarkable  varieties  are  the  broad-tailed  kind,  whose  tails  grow  so  fat 
and  heavy  that^  according  to  Shaw's  report,  they  are  frequently 
obliged  to  be  supported  on  little  wheel-carriages,  as  Herodotus  says 
of  the  Arabian  sheep.  This  variety  is  common  in  Barbary,  at  the 
Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa.  The  eaimain,  a 
very  tall  variety,  with  long  legs,  small  tail,  and  drooping  ears,  is 
common  in  Egypt,  Sennaar,  and  Nubia.  Both  these  breeds  are 
covered  with  short  coarse  hair  instead  of  wool,  and  their  flesh  is  very 
inferior  in  quality  to  our  European  mutton.  Goats  are  in  many  parts 
of  Africa  more  common  than  sheep,  as  they  subsist  better  on  the  dry 
aromatic  herbs  of  the  desert,  yield  a  more  abundant  supply  of  milk, 
and  are  generally  preferred  for  the  table.  Of  these  also  there  are 
many  different  varieties ;  among  others,  a  dwarf  species,  with  short 
smooth  hair  and  very  small  horns,  which  has  been  introduced  into 
South  America,  where  it  has  multiplied  prodigiously. 

The  domestic  cat  is  very  rare  in  Africa,  but  dogs  are  numerous, 
and  of  many  different  varieties.  Among  the  Mohammedans,  it  is  well 
known  that  these  animals  are  considered  unclean ;  but  though  they 
refrain  from  keeping  them  in  their  houses,  all  the  large  towns  of 
Egypt  and  Barbcuy  maintain  public  troops  of  dogs,  which  perform 
the  offices  of  common  scavengers,  establisn  themselves  in  particular 
quarters  of  the  city,  maintain  a  kind  of  government  among  themselves, 
and  are  extremely  watchful  to  prevent  strangers  from  intruding  into 
their  particular  districts.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  wealthy 
Mussiilmans  to  leave  considerable  legacies  for  the  support  of  these 
animals ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  the  great 
heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  constant  scarcity  of  water,  an  instance 
of  canine  madness  is  never  known  to  occur  in  Africa. 

Domestic  poultry  are  common  enough  in  every  part  of  Africa, 
though  thev  also  are  of  foreign  introduction.  Every  one  has  heard 
of  the  artindal  mode  of  hatching  chickens  which  has  been  so  long 
practised  by  the  Egyptians,  and  of  which  an  exhibition  was  in  1852 
afforded  to  the  inhabitants  and  visitors  of  London.  Turkeys  have  of 
late  vears  been  introduced  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone, 
but  thev  have  not  yet  become  numerous,  and  perhaps  the  countiy  is 
not  well  adapted  to  their  habits.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Quinea 
hen,  though  indigenous  to  Africa,  is  at  present  domesticated  among 
the  inhabitants :  in  Dar-Fiir  the  Quinea  fowl  is  indigenous.  Geese 
and  ducks  are  not  extensively  distributed,  and  even  where  they 
are  found,  are  reared  in  small  numbers,  and  held  in  very  slight 
estimation. 

Among  the  wild  animals  of  Africa,  the  first  and  most  remarkable 
is  the  chimpanzee,  or  pongo,  the  Simia  troglodytes  of  naturalists. 
This  extraordinaiy  animal,  of  which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  more  than  one  variety  exists  in  AMca,  approaches  much  nearer 
to  the  human  form  than  the  orang  outang,  or  wild  man  of  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  and  the  other  large  ifOands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
Its  arms  are  not  so  disproportionately  long  as  in  that  animal ;  its 
neck  is  not  so  short  and  deformed,  nor  are  its  shoulders  so  high ;  and 
it  has  altogether  a  much  greater  fieunlity  of  standing  and  walking 
upright,  and  of  using  the  anterior  extremities  as  hands,  properly 
speaking.  Its  organisation,  however,  detemunes  its  general  habit  of 
walking  on  all-fours;  and  the  hinder  extremities  are,  as  in  all  the 
order,  marked  by  a  thumb.  Of  the  inferior  tribes  of  quadrumanous 
<iT<imtt1«^  ^e  greater  number  of  the  Oynac^Judi,  or  baboons,  are 
found  only  amone  the  rocks  and  mountains  of  Africa.  Many  of  these, 
such  as  the  mandril  (Oynoaphalut  maimon)  and  the  tartarin  {Oyna. 
hamadryas),  attain  a  very  considerable  stature,  and,  from  their  great 
strength  and  malicious  disposition,  are  much  dreaded  by  the  negroes. 
The  monkeys,  properly  so  called  (Oercopithect),  are  likewise  an  African 
genus.  These  playAil  and  harmless  little  animals,  of  which  there 
are  a  great  many  (Afferent  varieties,  many  of  them  marked  with  the 
most  brilliant  and  varied  colours,  swarm  over  the  whole  continent, 
living  in  large  troops  and  enliveninff  the  woods  with  their  gambols 
and  chattering,  iul  the  various  and  beautiful  species  of  lemxirs  also, 
the  tardier  and  slow  lemurs  {Nycticdn)  alone  excepted,  belong  either 
to  the  continent  o(  Africa  or  to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Mada- 
gascar. In  the  latter  country,  so  completely  insulated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  of  which  the  natural  productions  are,  for  the  most 
part,  singular  and  anomalous,  the  different  species  and  varieties  of 
femurs  are  extremely  numerous,  and  even  entirely  replace  the  apes, 
baboonil,  and  monkeys  of  the  adjacent  continent 

The  Cheiroptera,  bats,  or  winged  mammals  of  Africa,  are  not  so 
well  known  as  some  of  the  other  tribes,  though  it  is  probable,  from 
the  physical  nature  of  the  country  and  climate,  that  they  are  quite  aa 
various  and  abundant  here  as  in  Asia  and  America.  Of  those  which 
we  do  know,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  common  roussette  {Pteropua 
vulgairia),  which  inhabits  Madagascar  and  Mauritius,  grows  to  the  size 
of  a  small  fowl,  feeds  on  friiit^  and  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
compare  its  Heak  to  that  of  the  pheasant  and  partridge. 

The  more  ferocious  oamivorotis  a^nimAla  are  extremely  numerous  in 
an  parts  of  Africa.  The  lion,  the  panther,  and  the  leopard,  lurk  in 
thn  vicimty  of  the  rivers  and  fountains  to  surprise  the  different 


'  species  of  gazelles  and  antelopes,  but,  unless  pressed  by  hunger, 
iKrely  attack  the  inhabitants ;  though  it  is  said  that  the  lion  -will  often 
pursue  the  Hottentot  in  preference  to  all  other  prey.  In  some  parts, 
however,  these  animals  are  so  numerous  that  the  natives  will  not 
venture  to  travel  through  the  woods,  imless  in  Ixirge  parties,  and  well 
armed.  Major  Laing  informs  us,  in  his  journey  to  the  Soolima 
countries,  that  he  passed  through  a  country  which  had  formerly  been 
well  inhabited,  but  in  which,  at  the  period  of  his  visit,  there  was  not 
a  single  village  to  be  met  with  for  a  space  of  25  miles  along  his  path, 
the  former  populousness  of  the  countiy  being  alone  indicated  by  the 
sites  and  ruins  of  several  laige  towns :  the  inhabitants  of  iheee  had 
been  foiioed  to  remove  to  other  provinces  on  account  of  the  great 
numbers  and  constant  attacks  of  the  leopards  and  panthers.  The 
whole  genus  of  hyssnas  are,  properly  speaking,  African  animals. 
The  common  hysena  indeed  (Hycena  vuigcu-is)  is  likewise  found  in 
India;  but  the  other  two  known  species  {ffycBna  crocwta  and  Myoma 
villoea)  are  found  only  in  the  peninsula  of  Africa.  Besides  these,  there 
is  another  animal  described  by  Mr.  Burchell,  in  his  'Travels  in 
Southern  Africa,'  which  is  intermediate  in  its  habits  and  organisation 
between  the  hyaena  and  the  dog,  and  which  has  been  associated  with 
both  these  genera  under  the  names  of  Hycena  venaiica  and  Cants  pida. 
All  these  different  species  of  hyaenas  live  entirely  upon  o£hl  and 
carrion,  and  are  of  singular  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature,  by 
preventing  the  accumulation  of  putrescent  matter,  and  devouring 
dead  carsases  and  other  garbage,  which,  under  the  influence  of  a 
tropical  sun,  would  soon  corrupt  and  produce  the  most  noxious  and 
unwholesome  vapours.  Like  feline  animals,  the  hyaenas  are  nocuunal; 
and  nightly  visit  the  towns  and  villages,  where  they  prowl  through 
the  streets  till  morning,  eating  garbage  and  offcastings  of  the 
shambles,  and  devouring  any  tame  animal  which  the  inhabitants  may 
have  n^lected  to  secure.  The  true  civet  (  Viverra  eivetUi)  is  found  in 
a  state  of  nature  in  most  parts  of  Africa.  Great  numbers  of  theee 
animals  are  kept  by  the  natives  for  the  sake  of  their  perfume.  Nearly 
allied  to  the  civets  are  the  animals  which  naturaUsts  call  ichneumons 
(ffarpeatee),  of  which  Africa  contains  four  or  five  distinct  species,  and 
whidi  wage  incessant  war  against  the  numerous  serpents  and  other 
reptiles  which  infest  every  part  of  the  country.  As  far  as  our  present 
information  extends  there  are  no  bears  in  Afnca.  The  older  African 
travellers,  indeed,  often  mention  having  had  their  dromedaries  and 
mules  bitten  by  bears  during  their  night  encampments,  but  their 
relations  are  always  to  be  understood  of  the  hyaena,  which  is  usually 
called  a  bear  in  the  north,  of  Africa,  as  he  is  called  a  wolf  in  the  south. 

Of  the  Bodent  mammals  (RodaUia)  of  Africa,  it  has  been  already 
observed  that  we  have  no  very  extensive  knowledge.  Two  or  three 
varieties  of  hares,  differing  little  from  our  common  European  Bpedea, 
are  found  throughout  evexr  part  of  the  continent ;  and  the  common 
rabbit,  which  is  now  so  abimdant  in  all  the  temperate  countries  of 
Europe,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  introduced  from  Barbery. 
Eight  or  ten  distinct  species  of  jerboas  (JHpus)  inhabit  the  desert^ 
where  they  burrow  among  the  loose  sand,  and  feed  upon  different 
bulbous  roots,  which  in  certain  situations  are  very  abundant. 
Beautifully-variegated  squirrels  inhabit  the  woods,  and  rats  and  mice, 
of  many  different  species,  are  as  numerous  as  in  other  ooimtriea. 
Among  the  latter,  one  species  in  particular,  the  Barbery  mouse  {Mue 
Barbarui),  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  colours,  being  maried 
on  the  bskok  with  ten  longitudinal  white  lines ;  and  another  (Arvicola 
ptmilio)  having  four  black  stripes  along  the  back,  is  thought  to  be 
the  smallest  of  all  quadrupeds,  weighing,  according  to  Professor 
Sparrman,  not  more  than  four  scruples. 

Though  South  America  is  the  chief  residence  of  the  iSUsntota,  two 
species  are  nevertheless  found  in  Africa.  These  are  the  aard-vark 
(flrycteropuB  Capeime)  and  the  long-tailed  manis  {Manit  Africana), 
Boui  feed  upon  ants  and  burrow  beneath  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth ; 
the  latter  is  totally  deprived  of  teeth,  but  its  body  is  defended  in 
every  part  by  a  thick  covering  of  hard  trenchant  soJes,  which  pro- 
tects it,  like  a  coat  of  mail,  from  the  assaults  of  its  enemies.  It  has 
likewise  the  faculty  of  rolling  itself  up  into  a  round  ball  l^e  a  hedge- 
hog ;  and  in  this  position  it  is  safe  even  from  the  teeth  and  daws  of 
the  lion  and  panther. 

The  elephant  necessarily  occupies  the  first  rank  among  the  wild 
hoofed  quadrupeds  of  Africa.  The  African  elephant,  though  long 
confounded  with  the  Asiatic,  is  now  well  known  to  be  a  distinct 
species ;  its  forehead  is  more  convex,  its  ears  larger,  the  markings  of 
its  molar  teeth  are  of  a  different  form,  and  it  has  only  four  hoofii  on 
the  fore-feet  and  three  on  the  hind,  whilst  the  Indian  species  has  &V(d 
before  and  four  behind.  In  magnitude,  intelligence,  and  docility, 
however,  it  does  not  yield  to  its  Asiatic  congener;  and  if  we  were  to 
credit  the  exaggerated  statements  of  travellers,  it  would  even  appear 
that  the  African  elephant  occasionally  attains  the  height  of  17  or  18 
feet  However  this  may  be,  it  is  at  least  certain  tl^t  the  tusks  of 
ivory  imported  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  are  considerably  larger  than 
those  which  are  obtained  from  India,  often  weighing  from  150 
to  180  pounds,  whilst  the  latter  rarely  exceed  100  or  120  pounds. 
These  animals  inhabit  all  the  woody  parts  of  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara,  and  are  found  in  Dar-FOr:  they  live  in  lazge  herds  of 
from  150  to  200  individuals,  and  are  said  to  be  so  numerous  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  middle  and  southern  Africa,  that  we  could 
scarcely  credit  the  reports  of  travellers,  were  they  not  confirmed  by 
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the  immense  qnantities  of  ivory  annually  imported  into  Europe  from 
the  western  foaist  of  AfHca  alone.  A  considerable  quantity  of  this 
rrory  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  woods,  being  either  broken  by  the 
afiirnalw  in  their  combats  with  one  another,  or  in  their  attempts  to 
uproot  different  kinds  of  trees  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  upon  their 
roots  and  branches ;  but  much  the  greater  part  of  it  is  the  produce 
of  the  chase,  whole  tribes  often  devoting  themselyes  to  this  employ- 
ment. During  their  hunting  expeditions,  which  often  last  throe  or 
four  months,  the  hunters  live  entirely  upon  the  flesh  of  the  slain 
elephants,  and  frequently  collect  as  much  ivory  as  enables  them  to 
live  in  what  they  consider  affluent  circumstances  for  two  or  three 
Tears  afterwards.  The  African  elephant  is  not  now,  as  far  as  we 
know,  employed  in  the  service  of  man;  though  the  Ptolemies 
undoubtedly  obtained  elephants  of  war  from  Ethiopia. 

Of  the  rhinoceros,  one  species  at  least,  and  probably  more,  inhabits 
the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  Africa,  frequenting  the  same 
localities  as  the  elephant,  and  hunted  as  ardentiv  by  the  people, 
though  its  hide  and  horns  are  the  only  parts  of  it  that  can  be  turned 
to  account.  Of  the  hide  shields  are  made  in  some  parts,  and  in 
others  traces  and  harness ;  for  all  of  which  purposes  its  great  thick- 
ness and  durability  render  it  extremely  appropriate.  'Hie  African 
rhinoceros,  like  that  of  Sumatra,  has  two  horns,  but  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  latter  species  by  having  no  fh)nt  or  indsor  teeth. 

The  hippopotamus  is  found  in  the  large  rivers  and  lakes  of  Africa 
■outh  of  the  Great  Desert ;  and  from  being  less  hunted  and  more 
difficult  to  come  at  than  either  the  elephant  or  rhinoceros,  is  in  many 
parte  extremely  common.  This  animal  appears  to  have  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers  of  Africa,  and  to  have  inha- 
l>ited  the  very  same  localities  which  it  now  occupies,  from  the  earliest 
ages.  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  frequently  mention  it  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Nile ;  and  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  in  his 
Toyage  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  informs  us  that  he  came  to 
a  large  river — ^which,  it  is  supposed,  must  have  been  either  the 
Senegal,  or  the  Gambia,  or  '^e  Rio  Grande — in  which  the  hippo- 
potami were  very  numerous.  At  the  present  day  the  hippopotamus 
is  never  seen  below  the  second,  and  perhaps  not  below  the  third 
cataract  of  the  Nile ;  but  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  continent,  in 
the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  the  Niger,  they  are  niunerous,  and 
extend  southward  as  far  as  the  Cape.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
latter  colony,  indeed,  this  animal  is  at  the  present  day  rarely  met 
with ;  but  it  was  formerly  as  abundant  as  in  other  parts  of  Africa, 
and  still  exists  on  the  northern  and  eastern  frontiers. 

The  engallo,  or  wild  boar  of  Africa  (Phacocharwi),  is  a  very 
diffarent  species  from  that  of  Europe,  though  the  latter  is  likewise 
■aid  to  be  found  in  Egypt  and  Barbary,  as  it  certainly  is  in  India 
and  other  parts  of  the  East  The  engallo  is  perhaps  the  most  hideous 
of  all  mammals  in  appearance.  It  resembles  the  elephant  in  the  form 
and  structure  of  its  molar  teeth.  Of  these  there  are  never  more  than 
two  in  each  jaw ;  they  are  not  renewed  as  in  ordinary  quadrupeds  by 
the  new  one  growing  under  the  old,  and  gradually  puslung  it  out  of 
the  socket ;  but  the  young  tooth  is  formed  in  this  case  behind  the 
old  one,  and  gradually  advances  forward  and  assumes  its  situation  as 
the  latter  is  worn  down  by  constant  use. 

The  zebra,  the  dow,  and  the  quagga  (Equut  zAra,  E.  dvjplivirgatutf 
and  K  quaeeka)  are  fotmd  in  most  -pMrta  of  southern  and  central 
AfHca  which  are  known.  These  beautiftil  animals,  equally  remark- 
able for  the  symmetry  of  their  forms,  the  rapidily  of  their  course, 
and  the  brilliancy  and  wonderful  regularity  of  their  colours  and 
markingB,  associate  in  huge  herds  upon  the  open  plains  and  gentle 
declivities,  and  are  the  frequent  prey  of  the  lion,  which  is  said  to 
prefer  their  flesh  to  the  dry  and  tough  venison  of  ^e  various  species 
of  gazelles  and  antelopes  that  inhabit  the  same  localities.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  remarked  by  African  travellers,  that  these  animals  and  the 
ostriches  seem  to  have  a  natural  predilection  for  each  other's  society, 
and  that  the  flocks  and  herds  of  these  very  different  species  are  con- 
stantly found  intermixed,  though  they  refuse  to  associate  with  other 
animfds.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  same  was  observed  by 
Xenophon,  during  th^expedition  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  with  respect 
to  the  osl^ch  and  quagga  or  vrild  ass,  on  the  plains  of  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia. 

Among  ruminating  animals,  Africa  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
immense  numbers  of  different  species  of  antelopes  which  it  contains  ; 
no  fewer  than  60  species,  out  of  80  which  have  been  enumerated  in 
this  extensive  genus,  being  proper  to  that  continent.  This  is  a  very 
peculiar  feature  in  the  zoological  character  of  Africa,  especially  when 
we  consider  that  there  have  been  only  two  species  of  deer  (one  of 
which  is  our  common  fallow  deer,  which  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
indigenous  to  North  Africa)  hitherto  discovered  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  continent.  Asia,  on  the  contrary,  whilst  it  abounds  in 
many  different  species  of  deer,  contains  comparatively  very  few  ante- 
lopesy  being  thus  completely  opposed,  in  an  important  zoological 
feature,  to  Africa.  Among  other  indigenous  ruminants  the  most 
remarkigible  is  the  giraffe,  or  cameleopard,  which  is  found  from  the 
bulks  of  the  Gareep  to  the  southern  borders  of  the  Great  Desert 
Two  or  three  wild  species  of  bufialo  also  infalibit  the  woodfi  and 
marshy  grounds  of  the  interior,  but  we  know  little  of  their  forms  or 
habits.  The  Ba$  CrfrBf  or  wild  buffido  of  the  Cape,  has  the  base  of 
the  horns  extending  all  over  the  top  of  the  head  and  forehead,  in  the 
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manner  of  a  helmet;  he  is  a  savage  and  dangerous  animal,  much 
dreaded  by  travellers. 

Among  the  cetaceoiw  mammals  which  inhabit  the  seas  and  coasts 
of  Africa,  we  need  only  mention  the  lamantin  {Manatus  Senegcttensis), 
which  frequents  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  Oceans,  and  feeds  upon  the  aquatic  plants  that  it  can  reach 
along  the  shores.  It  was  this  animal  which,  from  the  pectoral  situa- 
tion of  its  mammsB,  and  from  the  habit  of  raising  itself  half  out  of 
the  water,  especially  when  in  the  act  of  suckling  its  young,  gave 
origin  to  the  fable  of  the  mermaid,  by  which  name  it  is  often 
mentioned  by  ancient  African  voyagers  and  travellers. 

Of  the  ornithology  of  Africa  we  cannot'  undertake  to  give  more 
than  a  very  general  account.  Indeed,  from  the  physical  conformation 
of  birds,  they  are  not  so  confined  and  limited  in  their  geographical 
distribution  as  quadrupeds ;  and  consequently  the  ornithology  of  par- 
ticular countries  is  never  so  peculiar  nor  exclusive  as  its  mammalogy. 
Birds,  possessing  powers  of  locomotion  which  quadrupeds  want, 
often  migrate  to  the  most  distant  climates.  Thus  many  of  our 
European  species,  such  as  the  common  quail,  the  landrail,  the  cuckoo, 
and  the  different  varieties  of  swallows,  which  spend  the  summer  and 
autimm  in  northern  climates,  migrate  for  the  wmter  season  to  Africa ; 
and  others  of  our  common  species  are  found  distributed  over  the 
whole  eastern  hemisphere  without  presenting  any  sensible  difference, 
even  in  the  colour  of  a  feather,  in  the  most  remote  localities.  The 
ostrich  has  already  been  incidentally  mentioned  as  an  inhabitant  of 
Africa.  At  the  present  day,  indeed,  it  would  appear  to  be  exclusively 
confined  to  that  continent,  though  in  the  age  of  Aristotle  and 
Xenophon  it  was  found  in  the  deserts  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 
Captcub  Lyon  informed  us  that  the  best  ostrich  feathers  imported  from 
Barbary  are  not  procured  from  the  wild  birds  of  the  desert^  but  from 
semi-domesticated  individuals  which  the  Arabs  take  young  and  breed 
up  in  stables,  where  they  are  well  supplied  with  soft  bedding  to 
prevent  them  from  wearing  or  injuring  tne  feathers.  Similar  to  the 
ostrich  in  many  of  their  habits,  and  even  somewhat  in  appearance, 
are  the  bustards,  many  different  species  of  which  inhabit  the  Karroos 
and  arid  plains  of  Africa.  Of  gallinaceous  fowls,  adapted  to  the 
poultiy-yard,  Africa  possesses  but  a  single  genus,  the  Guinea-hens. 
iNimiida),  which,  however,  are  fouhd  in  no  other  part  of  the  world. 
These  birds,  of  which  there  are  three  or  four  distmct  species,  go  in 
large  flocks  of  400  or  600,  and  are  most  frequently  found  among 
underwood  in  the  vicinity  of  ponds  and  rivers.  There  are  besides 
many  species  of  partridges  and  grouse  in  different  parts  of  Africa ; 
but  as  these  are  not  fitted  for  domestic  purposes,  and  have  otherwise 
nothing  remarkable  in  their  habits  or  economy,  it  will  be  sufficient  at 
present  to  indicate  them  thus  generally.  Wild  fowl  of  various  species 
are  also  abundant  on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  as  are  likewise  various 
species  of  owls,  falcons,  and  vultures,  the  latter  of  which,  like  the 
hysenas  among  the  quadrupeds,  are  highly  useful  in  consuming  the 
ofial  and  carrion  which  might  otherwise  taint  the  air  and  produce 
disease.  The  exquisite  sense  of  smell  possessed  by  these  birds  is 
truly  surprising.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  useful  birds  of  prey 
peculiar  to  Africa  is  the  secretary  {FcUco  serpentarius),  which  may  be 
not  improperly  described  as  an  eagle  moxinted  on  the  long  naked  legs 
of  a  crane.  This  bird  preys  exclusively  upon  serpents,  which  it  pursues 
on  foot,  and  destroys  in  amazing  numbers. 

Among  the  smaller  birds  of  Africa  are  many  species  remarkable  for 
the  gaudOnesB  and  brilliancy  of  theur  plumage^  or  the  singularity  of 
their  manners  and  economy.  Of  the  former  khid  may  be  mentioned 
the  innumerable  varieties  of  parrots  and  parroquets,  which,  from  the 
size  of  a  sparrow  upwards  to  that  of  a  raven,  swarm  in  aU  the  forests, 
and  make  the  woods  resound  with  their  hoarse  immusical  screams. 
Of  the  latter  kind,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  honey  cuckoo 
(Cuctdiis  indicator,  Linnajus)  and  the  little  bird  called  the  republican 
{Loxia  soda,  Latham). 

Lizards,  serpents,  and  other  reptiles  abound  in  eveiy  part  of  Africa. 
The  crocodile  inhabits  all  the  large  rivers  of  the  tropical  parts,  and  is 
still  abundant  in  the  Nile  below  the  first  cataract ;  different  species  of 
chameleons  may  be  seen  on  every  hedge  or  shrub ;  and  the  enormous 
python,  a  serpent  30  feet  in  length,  lurks  in  the  fens  and  morasses. 
Among  the  venomotis  species,  the  dipsas,  the  asp,  and  the  cerastes,  or 
homed  viper,  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient  classical  writers ; 
whilst  the  garter-snake,  the  puff-adder,  and  other  species,  are  at 
present  employed  to  poison  their  arrows  by  the  Bosjesmans. 

Of  the  insect  tribes,  Africa  also  contains  many  thousand  different 
kinds.  The  locust  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the  proverbial 
scoiuge  of  the  whole  continent ;  scorpions,  scarcely  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  noxious  serpents,  are  everywhere  abundant ;  and  the  zobub, 
or  fly,  one  of  the  instruments  employed  by  the  Almighty  to  punish 
the  Egyptians  of  old,  is  still  the  plague  of  the  low  and  cultivated 
districts.  For  a  particular  account  of  the  ravages  of  this  dreadful 
insect,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bruce's  *  Travels,*  (4 to  edit)  voL  i 
p.  888,  and  '  Appendix,'  p.  188,  where  there  is  also  a  good  figure. 

VIII.  Plani^  of  Africa. — The  nature  of  African  vegetation  will  be 
best  understood  by  tracing  geographically  the  changes  it  undergoes 
between  a  state  but  little  different  from  that  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  the  singular  flora  of  ihe  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  To  the  traveller 
who  passesfrom  the  south  of  Europe  to  Tangier,  the  appearance  of 
the  African  coast  presents  nothing  remarkably  different  from  what  ho 
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has  left  in  Europe ;  ajid  along  the  whole  of  the  most  northern  shores 
so  great  a  similarity  continues  to  be  preserved,  that  if  it  were  not  for 
a  few  striking  objects,  he  might  fancy  himself  still  in  Spcun  or  in 
France.  Qroves  of  oranges  and  of  oUves ;  wide  plains  covered  with 
wheat  and  barley ;  thick  woods  of  evergreen  oaks,  cork  trees,  and  sea 
pines  (PtfMw  marUima),  intermixed  wiUi  cypresses,  myrtles,  arbutus, 
and  fragrant  tree  heaths  {Erica  arbarta),  form  the  prinoipfd  features 
of  the  landscape ;  while  the  plains  are  covered  witn  the  gum-dstus. 
and  the  hiUs  and  rooks  with  odoriferous  rock-roses,  palmetto-trees,  and 
the  wild  caper.  In  January  and  the  early  months  of  the  year,  when 
the  climate  is  like  that  of  tiie  warm  days  of  our  spring,  the  plains  are 
green  with  grass,  and  embellished  with  innumerable  little  flowers  of 
the  monocotyledonous  class,  and  the  gardens  are  gay  with  the4>lo8soms 
of  the  almond,  the  apricot^  and  the  peach.  Even  in  the  summer 
season,  when  all  the  more  delicate  plants  have  been  dried  up  beneath 
a  scorching  sun,  there  is  still  the  oleander,  with  its  brilliant  bunches 
of  rosy  flowers,  by  which  are  traced  from  afar  the  courses  of  the  rivers 
on  the  banks  of  which  it  loves  to  dwell,  and  those  humid  spots  which, 
from  accidental  circumstances,  being  never  dried  up,  are  then  a  kind 
of  vegetable  oases.  On  this  northern  coast  the  date  palm  is  first 
found ;  but  its  fruit  does  not  arrive  at  perfection,  and  it  is  chiefly 
valued  as  an  obiect  of  ornament  to  gardens  and  houses. 

The  principal  objects  of  cultivation  in  the  Barbary  States  are  a  kind 
of  wheat  {Triticum  durum),  the  stems  of  which  are  solid,  and  the  grain 
homy  rather  than  farinaceous;  barley,  which  the  Moors  give  their 
horses  instead  of  oats;  maize,  caffre  com  (ffoleut  torghvm),  rice, 
tobacco,  olives,  oranges,  and  figs  of  the  most  delicious  quality; 
pomegranates,  gnpee,  and  jijgubeis,  together  with  sweet  melons  and 
water  melons.  They  also  grow  the  white  mulberry  for  silkworms,  a 
kind  of  indigo  {Indigofera  glauea),  cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  most 
European  esculent  vegetables.  It  is  in  the  mountainous  country, 
south  of  the  Barbazy  States,  in  the  chain  of  Atlas,  that  the  famous 
timber  grows  (^i^  atiieuUUa),  called,  from  the  substance  it  produces, 
the  sandarach-tree^  which  is  abnost  imperishable,  frx)m  which  the 
ceilings  of  the  mosques  are  exdusivelv  constructed,  and  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Shittim  Wood  of  Scripture. 

As  soon  as  the  chain  of  Atlas  is  passed,  the  scene  begins  to  change ; 
the  excessive  dryness  of  the  climate  on  the  northem  borders  of  the 
Great  Desert  is  such  that  few  trees,  except  the  date,  can  maintain  an 
existence.  It  is,  however,  in  this  arid  region,  where  rain  seldom  falls, 
where  wheat  refuses  to  grow,  and  even  maixe,  barley,  and  caffre  com 
afford  the  husbandman  a  miserable  and  uncertain  crop—where  the 
blasts  from  the  south  are  scarcely  supportable  by  the  native  himself, 
that  this  invaluable*  tree  finds  its  fitting  station.  It  is  here  that  the 
groves  of  date  palms  form  a  screen  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  cherish  braeath  their  shade  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  pome- 
granate, and  the  vine,  the  latter  of  which  dimbe  to  the  summit  of 
their  trunks  by  means  of  its  twisted  tendrils.  Although  reared  in 
constant  shade,  all  these  fruits  acquire  a  more  delicious  flavour  than 
in  what  would  seem  a  more  favourable  dimate. 

Egypt  exhibits  a  scene  intermediate,  as  it  vrere,  between  the  first 
and  the  last  of  these  descriptions ;  but  also  presenting  more  the 
appearance  of  a  tropical  country.  European  plants  begin  to  disappear ; 
in  the  districts  stiU  watered  by  the  Nile,  we  find  all  the  richness  of 
vegetation  of  the  spring  months  of  Barbary ;  abundance  of  rice,  barley, 
and  wheat ;  rich  fidds  of  sugar-canes ;  olives,  figs,  vines,  and  plantains, 
that  have  been  introduced;  while  in  the  hotter  or  drier,  or  more 
southern,  the  date  is  the  chief  object  of  the  scenery.  Nothing  but 
stunted  and  miserable-looking  bushes  are  able  in  the  open  plams  to 
contend  with  the  aocumulating  sand  for  the  possession  of  the  soil 
In  the  richer  parts  of  the  oounUy  we  find  the  acacias  which  produce 
gum-arabic^  lurge  tamarisk-trees,  great  quantities  of  the  plants  yidding 
senna  {Cauia  fitwrifoUa  and  odier  spedes),  intermixed  with  various 
herbs  belonging  to  tropical  genera,  all  of  which  are  dther  unknown 
or  very  rare  in  the  more  northem  parts  of  Africa.  Cotton,  coffee, 
indi«;o,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated  with  the  greatest  success.  At 
Thebes  first  begins  to  appear  a  third  race  of  palms  different  from  the 
date  and  the  palmetto — ^viz.  the  forky-branched  doom  palm  (Ontcifera 
Thebaiea)  of  Upper  S^gypt,  whidx  is  most  remarkable  as  being  almost 
the  only  spedes  in  the  whole  palm  tribe,  in  which  the  stem  is  not 
perfectly  simple  and  unbranched ;  and  in  Abyssinia  are  first  found 
spedes  of  the  ginger  tribe  {SciUuninecB),  in  the  form  of  cardamoms, 
which  afterwazthi  become  a  feature  of  African  vegetation  within  the 
fcrcmics. 

The  deserts  that  occupy  the  interior  of  this  continent  like  inland 
oceans  of  sand,  are  scarcely  inhabited  by  any  plants  except  of  the 
most  stunted  character ;  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ia  a  grass  called 
kasheia  {Pennuetwn  d%chot<nMim),  which  wholly  covers  immense 
districts,  and  is  said  to  cause  intolerable  annoyance  to  the  traveller 
by  its  prickly  involucrum;  another  is  the  agoul  {Alhagi  nunuroBum), 
which  famishes  a  grateful  food  for  the  cameL 

In  the  equinoctial  parts  of  Africa  all  trees  of  European  vegetation, 
and  even  the  date-tree  itsdf,  disappear;  where  moisture  exists  in 
sufficient  abundance  U.  &vour  vegetation,  the  flora  partakes  in  a  certain 
degree,  particularly  on  the  east  dde,  of  the  plants  of  India,  but  is  to 
a  mu(^  greater  extent  composed  of  species  peculiar  to  itsel£  The 
landscape  is  characterised  by  masses  of  the  unwiddly  baobab  {Adan- 
mmia),  the  fruit  of  which  affords  the  native  a  grateful  drink;  huge 


cotton-trees  {£omb<us  pmtandi'vm,),  the  trunks  of  which  project  at  the 
base  into  sreat  buttresses ;  shrubs  of  richest  verdure,  large  gramineous 
plants  with  branching  stems,  impenetrable  thickets  extefidmg  into  the 
water,  with  thick  groups  of  oil  palms  {Skeis  Omneentis),  sago  palms 
{8agtu)f  and  others  of  the  same  majestic  tribe.  In  the  thickets, 
numbers  of  Combreta,  of  Bindweeds,  and  of  other  climbers  twine 
among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  which  they  adom  with  flowers  of 
white,  or  scarlet,  or  orang&  On  the  branches  of  the  forest  trees  grow 
sparingly  various  genera  of  epiphytes ;  the  laburnum  of  the  colonists 
{CathMTlocarpm  JUtula)  expands  its  branches  of  golden  flowers,  and 
replaces  the  senna  of  Alexandria ;  in  some  places  the  woods  abound 
in  pine^pp^es,  which,  although  not  natives  of  the  continent,  have 
established  themsdves  as  oompletdy  as  in  their  native  stations  in 
tropical  America ;  the  plains  are  often  covered  with  immense  quantities 
of.  the  papyrus  plant,  to  the  excliuion  of  all  others ;  and  in  the  regions 
near  the  bne  a  new  feature  is  introduced  by  the  chandelier-tree  {Pa»- 
danMs  candelabnm),  which  rises  singly  in  the  plaiiis,  and  divides  its 
grotesque  branches  into  repeated  forki,  the  extremities  of  which  are 
crovmeid  with  long,  rigid,  channelled  leaves,  like  those  of  the  pine- 
apple. 

With  the  general  nature  of  the  vegetation  change  also  the  spedes 
that  are  cultivated  for  the  food  of  man.  In  the  tropical  regions  of 
Africa,  no  waving  fidds  of  com  reward  the  labours  of  the  husbtuadman ; 
the  vine  is  unknown,  the  figs  are  of  other  and  of  useless  spedes,  and 
of  all  the  northem  fruits  the  orange  and  the  lime  alone  remain.  In 
their  stead  the^  cassava  (Jatropha  mandhot),  the  yam  (^Diotcorea),  the 
pigeon  pea  {Cytitut  cajatiC),  and  the  ground-nut  (Aradwt  hypogcea)  are 
farinaceous  plants ;  the  papaw  {Cartea  pa/paya)^  the  tamarind,  and  the 
nitta  or  doura-tree  (Pcurkia  Afrieana),  are  the  fruits  in  some  plaoes ; 
the  Senegal  custard  apple  {Anona  SenegaUnMit),  the  gray  plum  {Parin- 
ariwn),  and  the  Safu,  in  others;  and  Uie  bread-fruit  of  Polynesia  is 
represented  by  a  large  tree  called  musanga,  the  seeds  of  which  are  as 
agreeable  as  hazd-nuts.  Beddes  these^  were  are  in  Sierra  Leone,  and 
along  the  «ame  coast,  the  remarkable  cream-fruit,  which,  although  of 
a  most  poisonous  family,  yidds  a  wholesome  and  pleasant  saccharine 
juice ;  the  water-vine  (Tetracera  potatoria),  the  stems  of  which  are  a 
sort  of  vegetable  fountain,  discharging  when  cut  across  a  cool,  limpid, 
and  refrediing  fluid;  the  negro  peach  {Sarcoeephalui  Africanms),  a 
brovm  succulent  fruit,  said  to  taste  like  a  strawberry ;  the  monkey- 
apple  (Aniaophyllea  lavrina),  the  drupe  of  which  is,  in  flavour  and 
size,  between  a  nectarine  and  a  plum ;  and  various  spedes  of  pigeon- 
plums  (ChrysobalaiMu),  with  the  mammee  apple  (ifomoiea  Afrwma), 
pJBhamins  {Carpodinut),  and  star-apples  (Chrytophyllwn  obovaium). 

As  we  approach  the  southern  point  of  this  continent,  a  new  change 
passes  over  the  face  of  nature ;  tropical  forms  disappear  as  they  have 
formerly  appeared,  and  we  lose  the  scenery  of  the  cotton  tree,  the 
baobab,  the  palm,  and  the  diandeUer  tree ;  not  however  to  And  their 
places  occupied  bv  the  plants  of  Barbazy  and  the  north,  but  to 
contemplate  an  order  of  vegetable  productions  so  different,  that  their 
very  genera  had  been  previoudy  unseen :  still  the  same  wilderness  of 
sand  and  drought  occupies  the  centre  of  the  country,  but  it  is  no 
longer  covered  with  prickly  grasses  or  waving  thickets  of  papyrus. 
The  karroos  of  the  Cape  Colony  are  the  reddence  of  fleshy,  leasees, 
distorted,  shapdess  tribes  of  Stapdias,  of  Mesembryanthemums. 
Euphorbias,  Crassulas,  Aloes,  and  other  succulent  plants,  each  holding 
to  the  soil  by  the  weak  support  of  a  single  wiiy  root,  and  feeding 
rather  upon  the  dews  of  heaven  than  the  moisture  of  the  soil, — ^a 
dtuation  to  whidi  they  are  admirably  adapted  by  the  vrant  or 
imperfect  state  of  their  evap<teating  pores,  so  that  whatever  humidity 
they  are  able  to  collect  is  parted  with  as  dowly  as  the  limited  supply 
is  furnished  to  them.  Among  these  grow  stimted  budies  of  endless 
spedes  of  heath  {Erica),  and  succulent  geraniums  {Pdai^gorUumt, 
strong-scented  bucku  plants  (JXotma),  and  a  great  variety  of  shrubby 
CompontcB.  The  hills  and  rocks  are  scattered  over  with  a  remarkable 
tribe  of  plants  called  Oycadaceas,  intermediate,  as  it  were,  between 
ferns  and  palms ;  the  plains  are  permanently  clothed  with  patches  of 
a  mdi-like  plant  called  Mestio ;  while  the  whole  country,  after  the 
rains,  teems  with  the  fugitive  but  lovdy  bl(^Boms  of  the  Ixia.  the 
GUkdiolm,  the  IHto,  the  Satyrium,  and  the  Oxalit,  Plants  of  the 
Protea  tribe  also,  of  which  there  are  ^eij  man^  spedes,  for  the  first 
time  appear  since  leaving  the  country  of  Abyssinia,  and  under  the  name 
of  Witteboom  (Protea  argentea)  supply  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town 
with  fueL  At  Cape  Town  itself  has  been  introduced  the  American 
aloe,  which,  with  its  spiny  rigid  leaves  of  six  feet  in  length,  forms 
impenetrable  hedges,  more  resembling  chevcmx-de-frise  than  a  vegetable 
barrier;  and  the  oaks  and  stone-pines  of  Europe  have  found  a 
congenial  dimate. 

Such  are  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  vegetation  of  Africa. 
Its  idands  partake  more  or  leas  of  the  nature  of  the  flora  of  the 
adjacent  continent,  modified  chiefly  on  the  west  side  by  the  cooling 
breezes  of  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  east  by  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
Indian  and  Southern  oceans.  In  these  spots  we  have  usually  a  total 
absence  of  African  sterility,  in  consequence  of  their  insular  podtion ; 
and  from  their  luxuriant  vegetation  we  may  judge  what  that  of 
Africa  would  be  if  either  nature  or  the  skill  of  man  could  succeed  in 
conducting  rivers  and  streams  where  there  are  now  only  barrenness 
and  drought 

In  addition  to  this  general  view  of  the  natural  history  of  Africa 
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distinct  articles  on  each  Bubject  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Natural  Hibtort 
Division  of  the  English  Cyolovsdia  ;  and  this  remark  wiU  apply  to 
all  similar  instances.    [See  Supplkkknt.] 

AQADEZ,  or,  as  the  Tnaricks  call  it,  Ekade,  is  a  town  of  Afnca» 
situated  in  16**  83'  N.  lat,  7*  W  E.  long.,  on  a  Hamadah,  or  high 
plain,  consisting  of  sandstone.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Air  or  Asben,  with  which  we  haye  recently  become  acquainted  through 
the  travels  of  Drs.  Barth  and  Overweg,  the  former  having  visited 
Agadez  in  1850.  No  author  is  known  who  has  mentioned  this  place 
before  Leo  Africanus,  in  whose  time  it  was  a  flourishing  town.  Agadez, 
from  its  situation,  must  always  have  formed  an  important  central 
place  between  the  Eelowis  and  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  districts  to 
the  south  and  west.  There  are  traditions  among  the  inhabitants  of 
tile  place,  that  it  owes  its  origin  chiefly  to  some  tribes  coming  from 
the  north,  probably  belonging  to  the  Berber  race.  There  is,  no 
doubt^  a  good  deal  of  slave  blood  among  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Agadez,  as  is  the  case  with  the  whole  population  of  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  Air;  but  there  must  have  been  a  veiy  ancient  stock  of 
indigenous  black  people,  who  have  transmitted  a  peculiar  language  of 
their  own,  the  'Emghed^sic,'  which  is  the  same  language  as  that 
spoken  by  the  people  of  Timbuctu. 

Agadez  formerly  contained  not  less  than  from  50,000  to  60,000 
inhabitants.  Dr.  Barth  was  assured  by  the  Turvati,  one  of  whom 
had  been  at  Timbuctu  seven  times,  that  it  was  much  larger  than  that 
place.  At  present  the  appearance  of  the  town  is  that  of  an  almost 
ruined  place,  scarcely  the  sixth  part  of  it,  namely  about  700  houses, 
being  inhabited.  The  niunber  of  the  inhabitants  are  estimated  to  be 
from  7000  to  8000,  who  are  partly  merchants,  partly  artisana  The 
merchants  seem  to  visit  only  the  markets  of  Kashna,  Tasawah, 
Karadeh,  Eano,  and  Sacatu,  and  do  not  go  to  the  northern  markets 
of  Qhat  or  Murzuk,  unless  on  a  journey  to  Mecca.  There  exists  no 
intercourse  with  Timbuctu.  llie  commerce  of  Agadez  itself  is 
principally  in  ghussub  (millet),  which  constitutes  the  principal  and 
almost  the  only  food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  manufactures  are  very 
limited,  con<dsting  of  leather-work  and  mats.  The  saddles  made  in 
Agadez,  particularly  those  used  in  riding  upon  the  meheris,  or  swift 
camels,  and  also  the  sandals,  are  far  famed. 

Kespecting  the  degree  of  civilisation  of  the  inhabitants,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  there  are  five  or  six  schools  in  Agadez,  where  the  boys 
are  taught  to  read  the  Koran,  and  to  write.  The  women  seem  to 
enjoy  great  freedom.  Some  of  them  are  pretty,  and  have  Arab 
features ;  and  among  the  men  Dr.  Barth  observed  fine  faces  and  good 
figures.  The  population  is  so  mixed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
out  the  type  of  the  original  stock. 

The  houses  are  generally  spacious,  built  of  mud,  and  a  few  are 
'whitewashed;  they  are  all  fiat-roofed,  the  roof  being  formed  by 
planks  of  ihe  doom  palm  covered  with  mats,  over  which  eaith  is 
tlirown.  Agadez  has  a  tower,  which  is  from  90  to  95  feet  high.  For 
such  a  place,  situated  in  the  midst  of  warlike  hordes,  a  tower  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  in  order  to  be  awaie  beforehand  when  a  razzia  or 
a  caravan  is  approaching:  There  are  wells  of  very  good  water  near 
the  town,  and  there  is  also  plenty  of  brushwood.  (Dr.  Barth's 
Account  of  Agadez,  in  'Journal  of  the  Royal  (^graphical  Society.') 

AGDE,  a  seaport  in  the  south  of  France,  chief  town  of  a  canton  in 
the  arrondiBsement  of  B^ziers,  department  of  H^rault,  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  H^rault,  and  about  two  miles  above  its 
mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyon,  28  miles  S.W.  from  Montpellier,  and  has 
86S3  inhabitants.  The  Canal  du  Midi,  or  Languedoc  Canal,  by  which 
and  the  Garonne  the  Mediterranean  is  united  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
runs  under  the  waUs  of  the  town  on  the  north  and  enters  the  shore- 
lake  of  Thau  about  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward.  By  this  canal  Agde 
has  communication  with  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux,  whilst  by  the  shore- 
laJce  and  Beaucaire  canals,  it  is  connected  with  the  navigation  of  the 
Rhdna  The  harbour,  formed  by  order  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  1634, 
is  capable  of  containing  450  vessels  of  from  60  to  200  tons ;  it  is 
entcsred  frx)m  the  sea  by  the  channel  of  the  H^rault^  wMch  is  230  feet 
wide  opposite  the  town,  but  increases  to  above  656  feet  lower  down, 
and  has  a  depth  throughout  of  more  than  16  feet.  The  entrance  to 
the  river  is  defended  by  the  strongly  fortified  islet  of  Brescou,  the 
arsenal,  casemates,  barracks,  and  batteries  on  which  are  hollowed  out 
of  the  volcanic  rock  that  forms  the  substance  of  the  idet  On  Mont 
Agde,  or  Mont  St-Loup,  an  extinct  volcano  to  the  southward  of  the 
town,  a  lighthouse  of  ike  first  class  with  a  revolving  lights  418  feet 
above  the  searlevel,  and  visible  for  above  20  miles  at  sea,  stands  in 
43**  18'  N.  kL,  3"  29'  E.  Ions.  There  is  also  a  port-light  29  feet  high 
on  the  east  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Agde  is  girt  with  walls  flanked  vrith  round  towers,  and  ranks  as  a 
fortress  of  the  fourth  clasa  The  fortifications,  most  of  the  houses, 
and  the  quays  which  line  both  banks  of  the  river  down  to  the  sea, 
are  built  of  black  basaltic  lava  supplied  from  Mont  St-Loup.  The 
streets  are  all  paved  with  this  substance,  and  altogether  the  place  has 
such  a  black  look  as  fully  to  justify  its  local  name  of  La  Ville  Noire, 
or  Black  Town.  The  cathedral,  a  handsome  building  notwithstanding 
its  blackness,  is  said  to  date  from  the  7th  century ;  it  is  surmoimted 
by  a  square  clock  tower  built  of  cut  stone,  and  115  feet  high.  To 
the  north  of  the  town  lies  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  the  soil  of  which 
consists  of  decomposed  volcanic  matter.  There  are  delightful 
iralks  along  the  bonks  of  the  Hdrault  and  the  Languedoc  canal.    A 


suburb  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  joined  to  the  town  by  a 
suspension-bridge.  Agde  has  a  tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce, 
a  naval  school,  and  a  council  for  determining  causes  among  the 
fishermen  of  the  port 

Agde  is  an  entrep6t  for  salt,  lead,  and  the  staple  products  generally 
of  tiie  S.  and  S.W.  of  France.  Its  own  industrial  products  are 
chiefly  brandy,  soap,  and  verdigris.  It  has  also  an  active  coasting 
trade  in  vrines,  brandy,  liqueurs,  oUve  oil,  silk,  wool,  timber,  cordage, 
salt,  iron,  &c.  Com  and  flour  are  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Spain, 
and  wine  to  Italy.  About  120  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade,  and  above  40  smaller  craft  in  the  fisheries,  which  are  productive, 
and  supply  the  neighbouring  markets  with  abundance  of  nsh.  Ship- 
building also  is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  A  four-day  fair,  commencing 
on  the  Srd  of  August^  is  held  yearly,  ehiefly  for  manufactured  products 
and  wares. 

Agde  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Agath^,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Greeks  of  Massilia  long  before  the  Roman  conqueist  of 
GauL  The  Goths  held  it  till  748,  when  it  was  given  up  to  Pepin,  son 
of  Charles  Mart^  Alaric,  king  of  the  Gk)ths,  convoked  a  coundl  at 
Agde,  in  506,  when  (and  perhaps  for  long  before)  the  town  gave  title 
to  a  bishop.  The  prelates  of  Agde  in  process  of  time  became  lords  of 
the  town  and  its  dependencies,  for  which  they  did  homage  to  the 
counts  of  Toulouse;  they  were  styled  counts  of  Agde  till  the 
suppression  of  the  see  in  the  18th  century.  The  diocese  of  Agde  was  the 
smallest  in  France ;  it  comprised  only  1 9  parishes.  A  second  council  was 
held  at  Agde  in  1535.    The  see  is  now  merged  in  that  of  MontpeUier. 

AGEN,  a  city  in  Prance,  capital  of  the  department  of  Lot-et-Garonne, 
is  situated  in  the  great  plain  of  Guienne  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Garonne,  which  is  here  ci'ossed  by  a  fine  stone  bridge  of  11  arches ; 
74  miles  S.E  from  Bordeaux,  336  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Paris,  in  44"  12' 
N.  lat,  0°  37'  E.  long.,  and  has  14,987  inhabitants.  The  town  is 
old  and  iU-built,  the  streets  narrow  and  iU  laid  out  The  best  quarter 
is  a  suburb  that  extends  some  way  along  the  Bordeaux  road,  which  is 
lined  on  each  side  with  gigantic  elm-trees.  There  are  however  several 
interesting  buildings  in  the  city,  among  which  are — ^the  fine  old  cathe- 
dral of  St-Caprais,  a  romanesque  structure  with  modem  restorations ; 
the  Jacobin  clfurch,  which  contains  a  central  gallery  supported  on 
columns  that  divide  the  spacious  interior  into  two  naves;  tne  former 
episcopal  palace,  an  extensive  and  beautiful  building,  now  the  residence 
of  the  prefect  of  the  department ;  the  ecclesiastiaBil  college ;  and  the 
hospital  of  St^aques.  On  the  site  of  the  church  of  St-Etienne, 
destroyed  in  the  revolutionary  commotions  of  1797,  a  market  for  com 
and  other  produce  has  been  built.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  depart- 
mental university  and  of  a  high  court  of  justice ;  it  has  tribunals  of 
first  instance  and  of  commerce;  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufac- 
tures ;  a  society  of  agriculture,  science,  and  the  arts ;  a  normal  school ; 
and  a  public  library  of  15,000  volumes.  Agen  gives  title  to  a  bishop, 
whose  see  is  co-extensive  with  the  department  of  Lot-et-Garonne. 

To  the  east  of  the  town  rises  a  rocky  hill,  the  slopes  of  which  are 
covered  with  vineyards  and  country-houses ;  and  its  simimit  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  valley  </i  the  Garonne  with  the  Pyrenees  in  the 
background.  This  hill  is  called  L'Ermitage,  from  its  having  been  for 
a  long  time  the  retreat  of  hermits,  who  have  left  as  marks  of  their 
industiy  a  church  with  several  chapels,  and  a  staircase  all  hewn  in  the 
solid  rock.  In  a  gorge  of  the  hill  still  stands  the  curious  house  in 
which  Julius  Scahger  died  (a.d.  1558),  and  in  which  also  his  no  less 
celebrated  son,  Joseph  Scaliger,  was  bom.  The  public  walks  of  Agen 
are  very  beautiful,  but  one  called  Le  Gravier,  from  its  site  having  been 
once  covered  by  the  river,  is  hardly  to  be  matched  throughout  PVance. 
It  extends  southwanl  from  the  stone  bridge  and  the  Bordeaux  road 
above  mentioned,  between  the  town  and  the  river,  and  presents  a 
magnificent  avenue  of  gigantic  elms,  the  branches  of  which,  interlacing 
high  over-head,  form  a  h'ving  vault  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
while  beautiful  views  of  the  river  and  the  plain  are  commanded  in  the 
intervals  between  the  trees.  At  its  southern  extremity  this  walk  is 
connected  with  the  left  bank  of  the  river  by  a  handsome  suspension- 
bridge.  Besides  these  bridges  must  be  mentioned  the  canal-bridge  or 
aqueduct  of  23  arches,  recently  completed. 

Agen  is  well  situated  for  trade,  having  wateisx>mmunication  by 
means  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Languedoc  canal,  which  joins  the 
Garonne  at  Toulouse,  with  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Small  steamers  ply  on  the  Garonne  to  Boiudeaux.  The  industrial 
products  of  the  town  are  chiefly  hnen,  canvas,  serge,  cotton  counter- 
panes, swanskins,  starch,  cotton  handkerchiefis,  candles,  brandy, 
and  leather ;  it  was  formerly  .famous  for  its  scarlet  and  crimson 
dyes.  The  agricultural  products  of  the  territory  of  AgenoU,  which 
now  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  arrondissements  of  Agen  and  Y ille- 
neuve,  find  an  outiet  at  Agen,  and  consist  of  large  quantities  of  fine 
wheat,  wine,  hemp  and  flax,  fruits,  chestnuts,  tobacco,  xnadder,  cattle,  &c 
The  famous  prunes  d'Agen  are  grown  in  vast  plum-orchards  near  the 
town.  Agen  has  besides  a  considerable  commerce  in  fine  fiour,  woollen 
cloth,  cotton  thread,  feathers,  &c.    Five  three-day  fairs  are  held  yearly. 

Agen  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Agennum  or  Agitmum,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Nitiobriges.  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  a 
place  of  some  importance,  and  was  governed  by  Roman  praetors. 
The  early  Christians  sufiered  severe  persecution  here ;  St  Vincent^ 
the  second  bishop  of  Agen,  and  many  of  his  flock,  were  tom  to  pieces 
on    the   spot   now   occupied   by  the  Fountain  St-Vincent      Few 
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towns  have  been  no  much  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  war  as  Agen. 
It  was  stormed  by  Romans,  Goths,  and  Vandals ;  later  by  Huns, 
Saracens,  and  Northmen  :  with  the  rest  of  Guienne  it  fell  to  England 
by  Henry  the  Second's  marriage  to  Eleanor  of  Guienne.  The  French 
recovered  the  town  in  1822,  but  gave  it  up  agsdn  in  1330  to  the  English, 
who  were  expelled  soon  after  by  the  inhabitants.  By  the  treaty  of 
Bretigny  it  was  restored  to  the  English  in  1360.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  15th  century  the  townspeople  having  again  declared  themselves  for 
France,  the  troops  of  the  Count  d'Armagnac  stormed  the  town  and  com- 
mitted great  cruelties.  During  the  religious  wars  of  the  16th  century, 
Agen  was  taken  by  the  Huguenots  in  1561,  and  again  in  1591,  but  they 
held  it  only  a  year  each  time.     In  1592  it  submitted  to  Henry  IV. 

Agen  contains  no  remains  of  antiquity,  except  perhaps  a  fragment 
of  an  old  Roman  wall.  The  Bordeaux-Cette  railway  now  in  course  of 
oonstruction  passes  through  Agen. 

AGGERHuUS,  a  largo  province  in  the  south-east  of  Korway,  is 
bounded  N.  by  Trondhjem,  fe.  by  Sweden,  S.  by  the  Bay  of  Christiania 
and  the  Skager-rack,  and  W.  by  the  provinces  of  Christiansand  and 
Bexgenhuus.  It  lies  between  58°  48^ and  62°  40'  N.  lat,  7°  40'  and 
12°  30'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  270 
miles,  from  east  to  west,  160  miles.  The  area  is  36,380  square  miles, 
and  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  December  31, 1845, 
was  592,781. 

Coatt-Hne. — ^The  southem  coast,  which  is  bold  and  rocky,  and  rises 
to  a  considerable  elevation  to  the  west  of  Frederiksvoem,  is  much 
indented,  and  contains  several  good  harbours.  *  The  Christiania  Fiord, 
or  Bay  of  Christiania,  extends  about  60  miles  inland ;  at  its  entrance, 
opposite  the  Hvaloen  Islands,  its  width  is  15  miles,  but  it  narrows 
gradually  as  it  advances  towards  the  north,  in  which  direction  it  is 
divided  into  two  arms,  one  running  up  to  Drammen,  and  the  other 
and  more  eastern  to  the  town  of  Christiania.  The  shores  of  the  bay 
are  formed  by  rocky  but  gentle  hills,  mostly  covered  with  trees.  As 
is  the  case  along  the  rest  of  Hie  coast  of  Norway,  the  sea  at  a  little 
distance  from  snore  is  dotted  with  vast  numbers  of  rocky  islets. 

Surface  and  Communicaitiona. — The  north  and  west  of  the  province 
is  occupied  by  the  masses  of  the  Dovre-Feld  or  Norrska-Fjellen 
Mountains,  which  conmionly  rise  to  the  line  of  perp#ual  snow,  and 
contain  several  summits  far  above  it  [NoBBaKA-FjELLEN.]  The 
Skagstola  Tind  on  the  north-western  boundary  rises  to  more  than  8500 
feet,  and  the  Sneehatten  on  the  confines  of  Trondhjem  is  more  than 
8300  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  width  of  the  range  varies  from 
70  to  90  miles,  this  being  the  average  distance  between  the  inhabited 
places  on  each  side  of  it.  All  the  rest  of  the  province  is  traversed  by 
offshoots  from  these  mountains,  separated  by  narrow  valleys,  which 
are  drained  by  rapid  rivers,  forming  in  parts  of  their  course  long  and 
narrow  lakes.  All  the  rivers  after  leaving  the  region  ,of  the  high 
mountains  have  a  general  southerly  course,  and  most  of  them  enter 
the  Bay  of  Christiania.  The  Tryssild-Elf  however  which  is  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Famund,  after  running  S.S.E.  70  miles,  enters  Sweden, 
where,  under  the  name  of  the  Elar-^,  it  carries  its  waters  into  Lake 
Wenem.    [Sweden.] 

Two  roads  traverse  the  great  mountain  chain  above-mentioned. 
One  of  these,  connecting  the  towns  of  Christiania  and  Bergen,  runs 
N.W.  from  Christiania  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
Tyri,  and  thence  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Drammen  river.  It 
crosses  the  highest  part  of  the  range  south  of  the  Skagstols  Tind,  and 
descends  rapidly  to  the  long  and  narrow  Terven  Fiord,  from  the 
shores  of  which  it  runs  S.W.  over  a  hilly  country  to  Bergen. 
The  other  road  runs  noriJiwards  frt>m  Christiania  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Miosen,  along  the  Lougen-Elf  nearly  to  its  source,  and 
across  the  Dovre-Feld  to  the  east  of  and  near  the  Sneehatten.  From 
the  Sneehatten  Pass  it  descends  through  some  valleys  to  Trondhjem. 
On  the  iminhabited  part  of  the  mountains  there  are  small  houses  for 
travellers,  as  places  of  refuge  in  snow-storms ;  one  of  these  houses  is 
4563  feet  above  the  sea.  A  railway  is  being  made  frt)m  Christiania  to 
Lake  Miosen. 

The  secondary  mountain-ranges  that  spring  from  the  Dovre-Feld 
and  Norrska-Fjellen  are,  near  the  principal  chains,  of  great  height, 
sometimes  rising  above  the  snow-line ;  the  highest  of  them  is  the 
Halling-Skarven,  which  is  more  than  5400  feet  high.  They  gradually 
diminish  in  height  as  they  approach  the  sea,  but  even  at  a  distance 
of  15  to  20  miles  from  the  coast  they  commonly  rise  to  between  1000 
and  1500  feet.  The  declivities  of  the  mountains  in  the  north  and 
west  are  in  parts  covered  with  fine  timber,  pine,  bi^ch,  mountain- 
ash,  &C. ;  in  other  parts  they  present  a  surface  of  naked  rocks,  and 
here  and  there  some  pasture.  Only  a  narrow  strip  along  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  is  fit  for  cultivation.  The  surface  of  tiie  province  east  of 
10*  £.  long.,  though  also  very  uneven,  pontains  but  few  elevations 
above  the  Une  of  trees.  In  general  the  mountain-slopes  are  clothed 
with  fine  forests,  including  oak,  lime,  pine,  fir,  &cj;  most  of  them  are 
of  gentle  ascent,  and  admit  of  cultivation ;  and  there  are  numerous 
level  tracts  between  them,  though  of  no  great  extent,  except  at  the 
town  of  Moss,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Christiania.  The 
most  fertile  tracts  lie  east  and  north-east  of  Christiania,  along  the- 
rivers  Glommen  and  Vermen,  and  Lake  Miosen.  These  yield  a 
considerable  surplus  of  rye,  barley,  and  oats  for  exportation  to  the 
less  productive  districts  of  the  province,  besides  some  hemp  and  flax. 

Riven, — The  Glommen,  the  largest  river  of  Norway,  rises  in  the 


Oresund  Lake,  in  the  south-east  of  Trondl^em.    It  soon  enters  this 

{)rovinoe,  through  which  it  runs  nearly  due  south,  traversing  serenl 
akes,  and  forming  numerous  cataracts ;  it  enters  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Christiania,  near  Frederikstad,  by  two  mouths,  after  a 
course  of  820  miles.  The  Glommen  receives  numerous  streams  on 
both  banks ;  the  largest  of  these  is  the  Vermen-£lf,  which  forms  the 
outlet  of  the  Lake  Miosen,  and  carries  a  large  part  of  the  drainage  of 
the  central  districts  into  the  Glommen  at  a  small  place  called  Naes, 
25  miles  N.E.  from  Christiania.  The  Glommen,  like  most  of  the 
rivers  of  Norway,  is  subject  to  great  floods  when  the  snows  melt  on 
the  mountains,  and  in  time  of  great  rains ;  its  inundations  are  often 
very  disastrous,  as  its  course  is  thrcAigh  some  of  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  tiie  province.  It  makes  no  less  than  twenty  falls,  the  last  of  which, 
at  a  place  called  Halfslund  or  Halfslano,  a  few  mUes  above 
Frederikstad,  is  between  60  and  70  feet  To  the  west  of  the  basin  of 
the  Glommen  flow  numerous  streams  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Norrska-Fjellen,  which  unite  to  form  the  Drammen ;  this  river  enters 
the  western  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Christiania,  at  the  town  of  Drammen. 
The  westernpart of  theprovince  is  drained bv  the  Lauven-Elf.  which 
rises  in  the  Hardanger-feld  (above  5000  feet  high),  and  runs  for  some 
distance  in  the  diroction  of  the  Eggedals-Feld,  striking  against  the 
north-westem  extremity  of  which  it  turns  to  tlie  south,  and  enters 
the  Skager-rack,  near  Laurvig,  after  a  course  of  about  150  miles. 
The  Lake  Miosen,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  province,  between  the 
bailiwicks  of  Christians  and  Hedemarken,  is  about  60  miles  long  and 
8  miles  wide  at  its  greatest  breadth:  it  is  navigated  by  steamers 
between  Minde  and  Lillehammer.  Its  principal  affluent  is  the 
Lougen-Elf;  its  superfluous  waters  are  carried  to  the  Glommen  by 
the  Vermen-EIf,  as  above  stated.  The  Famund  Lake  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  province  is  35  miles  lon^,  and  from  2  to  5 
miles  wide ;  its  surface  is  2352  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  south-east  of 
the  province  the  lake  Nord-Sden,  which  receives  part  of  the  drainage 
of  tne  province  of  Christiansand,  by  its  affluent  the  Boen-Clf,  is 
16  miles  in  length,  and  inclosed  with  rocks ;  from  its  ea«tem 
extremity  issues  the  Skeen-Elf,  which  forms  some  cataracts  near  the 
lake,  but  at  Skeei^  a  little  lower  down,  becomes  navigable  for  vessels 
of  considerable  burden,  and  enters  Langesund  Bay  at  Porsgrund 
Owing  to  their  numerous  rapids  and  cataracts,  and  the  rapidity  of 
their  currents,  the  rivers  of  the  province  are  not  adapted  for  naviga- 
tion ;  but  advantage  is  taken  of  their  great  water-power  to  drive  the 
machinery  of  a  vast  number  of  saw-mills,  com-miUs,  and  iron-works ; 
large  quantities  of  timber  are  floated  down  for  export 

Products  and  Trade. — The  province  of  Aggemuus  is  very  rich  in 
minerals.  It  has  numerous  iron-mines  and  iron-works;  several 
copper-mines ;  a  silver-mine  at  Eongsbeig ;  mines  of  alum,  cobalt, 
and  salt ;  a  vast  number  of  saw-mills ;  some  glass-works,  and  tan- 
yards.  The  chief  codimercial  centres  are  Christiania  and  Drammen. 
The  exports  are  composed  of  timber  in  logs,  deals,  laths,  staves, 
boons,  pitch  and  tar,  bar  and  pig  iron,  iron  and  copper  vesads, 
butter,  cheese,  tallow,  hides,  and  furs,  A  Uige  number  of  small 
hardy  horses  are  exported.  The  chief  occupations  are  farming,  which 
in  the  season  is  very  carefully  attended  to;  mining,  wood-cutting, 
thepreparation  of  timber  for  exx>ort,  and  fishing. 

^  Climate. — The  climate  is  very  cold  in  winter,  during  which  season 
violent  winds  and  snow-storms  are  frequent.  The  winter  lasts  seven 
months.  The  Bay  of  Christiania  is  frozen  from  October  to  the  end 
of  AprdL  Yet  the  countiy  is  healthy ;  Christiania  in  the  open  season 
has  perhaps  the  most  healthy  and  equable  climate  in  Europe.  The 
mean  summer  temperature  of  Christiania  is  60*  FahrenhAt. 

Divisions  and  rowfu.— Aggerhuus  takes  its  name  from  the  old 
dismantled  fortress  of  Agger  near  the  city  of  Christiania.  It  formerly 
gave  title  to  a  bishop,  but  the  see  has  been  transferred  to  Christiania, 
the  diocese  of  whose  prelates  is  co-extensive  with  the  province.  The 
province  is  divided  into  6  bailiwicks: — Aggerhuus,  South  and 
Central ;  chief  town,  Christiania :  Bradsberg,  S.  W. ;  chief  town, 
Skeen:  Buskeruds,  west  of  Aggerhuus;  .chi^  town,  Eongsbeig  on 
the  Louven-EIf :  Christians,  North  and  West,  including  the  high 
moimtains  and  valleys  towards  Trondhjem  and  Bergen :  Hedemarken, 
N.  E.  between  Christians  and  Sweden  :  and  Smalehnenes,  S.  E. 
between  the  Bay  of  Christiania  and  Sweden ;  chief  town,  Frederik- 
shald  :  and  two  counties,  Jarlsberg  and  Laurvigs,  between  Bradsbei^ 
and  the  Bay  of  Christiania. 

With  the  exceptiou  of  Kongsberg,  the  chief  town  of  Buskeruds,  the 
only  towns  •of  importance  in  the  province  are  situated  on  the  sea- 
coast  Christiania,  the  capital  of  the  province  and  of  Norway, 
and  Drammen,  are  noticed  in  separate  articles.  Frederikskaid^  60 
miles  S.  by  E.  from  Christiania,  on  an  inlet  called  Swine-sund,  close 
to  the  boundary  of  Sweden,  is  a  fortified  town  with  a  harbour  and 
5500  inhabitants.  Near  it  on  a  rock  400  feet  high  is  the  fortress  of 
Frederiksteen,  in  the  entrenchments  before  which  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden  was  killed,  Dec.  12, 1718.  The  town  is  well  built,  with  wide 
streets  lined  with  houses  two  stories  high,  and  has  a  considerable 
export  trade  in  deals  and  iron.  Frederikstad^  a  fortified  town  at  tiie 
mouth  of  the  Glommen,  about  50  miles  south  firom  Christiania,  has  an 
arsenal,  a  tobaoco-fiictory,  and  2700  inhabitants.  It  has  also  some 
trade  in  deals,  mast-timber,  and  fish.  Kongsberg,  in  a  wild  narrow 
vallev  on  the  Louven-Elf,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  2800  feet,  42  miles  S.W.  from  Christiaiiia,  is  a  mining 
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town  in  the  interior,  with  5000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  mining  school 
and  a  royal  manufactory  of  arms  and  gunpowder.  The  silver  mines 
in  the  vicmity  have  been  worked  since  1628,  and  are  the  most 
important  in  the  kingdom.  Lavrvig^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liauven, 
57  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Christianla,  has  considerable  iron-mines  and 
the  largest  iron-works  in  Norway,  a  cannon-foundry,  tobacco-fisustories, 
distilleries,  and  8500  inhabitants.  A  few  miles  soutii  of  Laurvig  is  the 
BmaU  maritime  town  of  Fredenksvatm,  which  is  important  for  its 
fortifications  and  its  royal  dockyardsL  Mou^  a  sea-port  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  Bay  of  Christiania,  S3  xniles  south  from  the  city  of  Christiania, 
has  a  good  harbour,  from  which  large  quantities  of  iron  and  deals 
are  exported.  A  rapid  stream  traverses  the  town,  and  drives  the 
machinery  of  a  blast  nimace  and  above  80  saw-mills.  In  the  vicinity 
are  large  iron-mines  and  extensive  forests :  population,  8200.  T^Smbergy 
46  miles  S.  l^  W.  from  Christiania,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
little  bay  of  Tonsberg,  on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of  Vallo,  and 
has  2200  inhabitants.  The  place  is  old-looking  and  ill-built,  but  has 
some  trade  in  spirits,  tobacco,  timber,  and  fish.  On  the  peninsula  of 
Yallo  there  are  salt-works.  In  all  the  sea-port  towns  above-named 
ship-buildixig  is  carried  on. 

AGHEIM,  or  AUGHEIM,  a  small  village  in  the  county  of  Galway, 
in  Ireland,  only  noticeable  firom  its  lustorical  association  with  the 
victory  obtained  in  its  neighbourhood  July  12, 1691,  by  the  forces  of 
King  William,  commanded  by  General  Ginkell,  over  those  of  King 
James,  oonmianded  by  G^enl  St.  Ruth.  The  latter  were  25,000 
strong,  and  very  advantageously  posted ;  the  former  amounted  only 
to  18,000,  and  had  to  march  to  the  attack  through  a  bog,  in  which 
they  sunk  up  to  the  middl&  The  result  was  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  the  death  of  General  St  Ruth  in  the  early  part  of  the  action.  The 
yictors  followed  up  their  success  with  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the 
defeated  and  flying  enemy :  no  fewer  than  7000  are  said  to  have  been 
destroyed.  Only  450  prisoners  were  taken.  The  loss  of  the  English 
did  not  exceed  700  killed  and  1000  wounded.  This  victory  was 
followed  by  the  complete  submission  of  Ireland.  In  ArchdaU's 
'  Monastioon  Hibemicum '  it  is  stated,  that  there  was  formerly  here 
a  prioiy  of  canons  regular  of  St  Augustine,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  13th  oentunr.  Aghrim  is  situated  about  4  miles 
W.  iitnn  Ballinasloe,  28  nules  £.  from  the  town  of  Galway,  and  75 
miles  W.  from  Dublin. 

AOINCOURT,  or  AZINCOUR,  a  village  in  the  department  of  Pas 
de  Calais,  France,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Artois,  celebrated  for  a 
great  victory  obtained  by  the  English,  under  Henry  Y.,  over  a  French 
army  vastly  superior  in  numbers.  The  English  king^  in  1415,  con- 
Teyed  over  to  X^ormandy  (the  hereditair  possession  at  one  time  of 
his  ancestors)  a  conaidenble  army,  and  J^^^i^  reduced  the  town  of 
Harfleur,  near  Havre,  set  out  for  Calais.  The  siege  of  Harfleur 
occupied  86  days,  and  the  loss  sustained  by  the  EngUsh,  principally 
sickness,  during  this  period,  was  immensa    Upon  reaching  Abbe- 


TiUe  and  Amien^Henry  found  the  passes  of  the  ^mme  guarded,  and 
the  bridges  broken  down ;  but  having  erected  a  temporary  bridge  at 
a  place  called  Kesle,  he  passed  his  army  over,  and  pursuing  his  route, 
came  to  an  engagement  with  his  opponents  on  the  25th  of  October  in 
the  year  above  mentioned.  The  disparity  of  forces  was  very  great 
No  ancient  TCngliah  writers  make  the  number  of  the  English  more 
than  10,000 ;  the  numbcos  on  the  other  side  have  been  stated  at  from 
50,000  to  150,000. 

The  previous  night  was  passed  by  the  English  near  the  viUage  of 
Mw'ffoncf^^g*,  in  preparing  their  weapon^  oozifessing  themselves,  and 
receiving  the  sacrament ;  by  the  F^rench,  who  were  posted  a  mile  off, 
between  Ruissauville  and  Agincourt,  in  gaming  and  drinking.  The 
descriptions  of  Shakspere^  in  which  these  circumstances  are  mentioned, 
are  supported  by  the  contemporary  chroniclers.  The  archers,  to 
whom  Uie  victoiy  was  mainly  owing,  wore  little  armour,  but,  in 
addition  to  their  bows,  they  had  hatchets  or  swords  hanging  from 
their  girdles;  many  were  barefooted  and  had  no  hats,  while  others 
had  leather  caps  Grossed  with  iron.  They  had  also  provided  them- 
selves with  long  stakes,  to  fix  in  the  ground  before  them,  in  order  to 
resist  the  charge  of  cavalry.  The  ground,  being  between  two  woods, 
was  too  narrow  for  the  French  to  avail  themselves  usefully  of  their 
superior  numbers ;  the  volleys  of  arrows  did  fearful  execution  among 
them,  while  the  stakes  of  the  arohers  enabled  the  English  to  repel  the 
attack  of  some  cavalry  on  their  flanks,  and,  after  a  contest  of  three 
hours,  the  victory  remained  with  the  English.  During  the  battle  the 
baggage  of  the  victors  was  plundered  by  some  peasants  and  a  few 
men  at  arms ;  and  upon  a  sudden  panic,  produced  by  this  circum- 
stance, and  by  a  supposed  rallying  of  the  French  rear,  Henry  ordered 
theprisoners  taken  to  be  slain. 

The  loss  of  the  respective  armies  is  variously  stated  :  that  of  the 
French  was  probably  10,000,  including  the  constable,  8  dukes, 
5  counts,  and  90  barons.  The  victors  lost  probably  1200,  including 
tiie  Duke  of  York,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  one  or  two  other  persons 
of  rank.  Henry  continued  his  march  to  Calais,  which  he  reached  on 
the  2yth,  ft"**  from  thence  proceeded  to  Dover  and  London,  which 
last  he  entered  with  great  pomp,  on  the  23rd  of  November. 

(Nicholas's  BiMoryoftht  Battle  o/AgincouH,) 

AGNA^O,  a  remarkable  lake  near  Naples,  not  far  from  thTe  road 
leading  to  Posanioli  and  Bai».  Its  bed  is  supposed  to  have  been 
formerly  the  crater  of  a  Tolcaao.     It  is  about  2  miles  round,  and 


entirely  surrounded  by  hills  rising  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
Some  antiquaries  have  started  the  supposition,  that  this  lake  was 
originally  the  fish-pond  of  Lucullus's  villa,  that  wealthy  Roman 
having  had  a  magnificent  residence  in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
banks  of  Agnano  present  a  striking  scene  of  solitude ;  hardly  any 
habitation  is  to  be  seen  on  the  slope  of  the  hills ;  the  country  is  very 
unwholesome  in  summer,  and  the  malaria  is  increased  by  the  practice 
of  the  country  people  steeping  large  quantities  of  flax  in  the  water  of 
the  lake.  The  pestilent  effluvia  reach  high  up  the  hills,  even  to  the 
convent  at  the  sununit  of  Mount  Camaldoli,  from  which  there  is 
perhaps  the  finest  view  in  all  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples.  Tradition 
says,  there  was  formerly  a  tovm  on  the  site  of  Agiuino,  which  was 
swaUowed  up  in  some  earthquake,  the  date  of  which  is  unknown. 
Near  the  banks  of  the  lake  are  the  natural  valour-baths  of  San 
Germano,  which  are  beneficial  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and  gout  On 
the  opposite  side  is  the  famous  Grotta  del  Cane,  a  small  cave  in  the 
rock,  nom  the  ground  of  which  a  mephitic  vapour  issues,  which  has 
the  power  of  depriving  a  dog  or  other  anunal  ox  all  sensation  in  a  few 
minutes.  There  is  no  mention  in  ancient  writers  either  of  Agnano 
or  of  the  Grotta,  only  Hiny  the  Elder  says  in  his  *  Natural  History,' 
that  in  the  country  about  Puteoli  there  were  vents  in  the  ground 
from  which  deadly  vapours  arose.  Traces  of  ruins  of  mosaic  pave- 
ments, and  stoves  for  baths,  are  found  scattered  in  the  neighbourhood. 
On  ^  the  western  side  of  the  lake  rises  the  volcanic  hill  of  Astroni,  the 
extinct  crater  of  which,  nearly  8  miles  in  circumference,  has  been 
converted  into  a  royal  park  and  preserve,  planted  with  large  trees, 
*and  abounding  in  same  of  every  description. 

AGNES,  ST.    fCoBNWALL.] 

AGOSTA,  or  AUGUSTA,  is  a  sea-port  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Sicily 
in  the  Yal-di-Noto,  province  of  Catania.  The  town  was  built  in  1230, 
by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  on  a  low  peninsula  connected  with  the 
mainland  of  Sicily  on  its  northern  side  by  a  long  narrow  causeway, 
which  has  considerable  salt-ponds  on  each  side.  The  harbour,  whioi 
lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  is  one  of  the  safest  and' 
most  sheltered  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  This  town  suffered  from  an 
earthquake  in  1693,  hj  which  it  was  nearly  reduced  to  ruins,  and 
one-tmrd  of  the  inhabitants  perished ;  during  the  shock,  the  powder 
magazine  in  the  citadel  exploded,  and  the  hght-house  was  thrown 
into  the  sea.  It  has  since  bean  rebuilt  on  a  regular  plan,  and  in  order 
to  mitigate  the  evils  of  any  similar  visitation  in  future,  the  houses 
are  all  low-built,  vrhich  gives  the  place  a  rather  mean  appearance. 
The  town  is  slightly  fortified  on  the  land  side,  and  is  protected 
towards  the  sea  by  three  forts,  built  on  as  many  small  islands  at  the 
entrance  of  the  port  The  knights  of  Malta,  during  the  time  of  their 
prosperity,  had  a  considerable  establishment  and  extensive  magazines 
at  this  port  Off  the  port  of  Agosta  the  famous  Dutch  adm&al  De 
Ruyter,  in  command  of  the  united  Dutch  and  Spanish  fleets  fought 
his  last  battle,  April  22,  1676 ;  he  was  defeated  by  the  French  fleet 
under  Duquesne.  De  Ruyter  died  of  his  wounds  a  week  after  at 
Syracuse.^  The  trade  of  Agosta  is  in  wine,  flax,  olive-oil,  hone^,  salt, 
and  sardines.  The  remarkable  caves  of  Timpa  are  in  its  vicinity. 
The  town  is  situated  18  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Catania,  and  12  miles  N. 
from  Syracuse  in  87°  18^'  N.  lat,  and  15°  13}'  K  long.  Population 
about  15,000. 

AGRA.  By  the  East  India  Charter  Act  of  1838,  the  Bengal  Pre- 
sidency was  to  be  divided  into  two,  one  of  which  was  to  take  the 
name  of  the  Agra  Presidency.  On  account  of  unforeseen  difficulties  in 
carrying  out  this  plan,  the  Company  was  permitted,  by  a  subsequent 
act  in  1885,  to  suspend  the  plan  during  pleasure  :  the  dutrict  intended 
to  form  the  Agra  Presidency  is  now  called  the  North-Western  Pro- 
vinces, and  is  presided  over  by  a  lieutenant-governor.  We  refer, 
therefore,  to  North-Westebn  PBOvnvcEa,  and  to  the  names  of  the 
provinces  themselves — Agba,  Allahabad,  Bsnabes,  Delhi,  Mbebut, 

KOHILOUND. 

AGRA,  one  of  the  North-Westem  Provinces,  is  bounded  N.  by 
Delhi;  S.  by  Kalwah;  E.  by  Oude  and  Allahabad;  and  W.  by 
Ajmeer.  It  lies  between  25**  85'  aiid  28''  18'  N.  hit  Its  length 
is  about  250  miles,  its  breadth  about  180  miles,  and  its  area  9059 
miles.  The  province  is  divided  into  five  districts,  viz.,  Muttra, 
Agra,  Furruckabad,  Mynpoorie,  and  Etaweh.  There  are  7254 
townships,  with  about  40  considerable  towns,  besides  villages.  The 
chief  towns  and  fortresses  are  Alvar,  Bhurtpoor,  Decg,  Mathura 
or  Muttra,  Etaweh,  Gualior,  Gohud,  Calpy,  and  Narwar.  I'he 
chief  rivers  of  the  province  ore  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and  the 
Chumbul ;  but  the  means  of  irrigation  are  iiihufficient  for  the  culti- 
vation of  rice.  North  of  the  Chumbul  the  country  is  for  the  most 
part  flat  and  thinly  wooded ;  but  on  the  other  side  of  that  river,  and 
towards  the  north-western  quarter  of  the  province,  the  surface  is 
somewhat  hilly,  and  more  plentifully  covered  with  trees.  The  vicissi- 
tudes of  temperature  are  considerable.  The  soil  is  in  general  well 
adapted  for  the  production  of  indigo,  sugar,  and  cotton ;  but  their 
production  was  long  impeded  by  the  levy  of  an  interior  transit  duty, 
which  in  the  case  of  raw  cotton  amounted  to  5  per  cent.,  and  if  manu- 
factured might  amount  to  17^  per  cent  These  were  abolished  in  1836. 
The  country  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  called  the  Dou-ab, 
is  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  province,  and  furnishes  all  the  above 
articles  for  export  Horses  of  a  good  breed  are  reared.  Marble  and 
copper  are  the  chief  mineral  products.    Coarse  doth  is  manufactured 
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in  oomdderable  quantity,  and  fine  mualina  and  silkB  to  a  more  limited 
extent  Salt  is  produced  from  brine-springs  in  Agn,  but  the  richest 
and  most  numerous  of  them  are  in  Bhurtpoor,  on  the  Agra  frontier.  . 

The  population  of  so  much  of  the  province  as  belongs  to  the  British 
was  in  1849  returned  as  8,505,740.  The  revenue  is  chiefly  derived 
from  a  fixed  tax  on  the  land,  regulated  every  30  years.  In  1849-50 
the  revenue  of  the  whole  of  Qie  North-Westem  Provinces  was 
4,98,06,227  rupees ;  the  duty  on  imports,  exports,  &c.,  was  18,46,086 
rupees ;  and  on  salt  54,82,097  rupees.  The  post-office  receipts  were 
9,87,177  rupees,  the  changes  8,19,911  rupees. 

The  country  north  of  Sie  Qiumbul  is  held  by  rajas  or  native  chiefiei 
in  strict  alliance  with  the  British.  South  of  that  river  the  territory  is 
mostly  held  by,  or  tributary  to,  the  Mafarattas.  The  natives  are  for 
the  most  part  a  handsome  and  robust  race,  and  superior  in  these 
respects  to  the  Bengalese.  They  are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  Hindoos 
and  Mohammedans.  Hindustanee  is  the  language  used  in  common 
intercourse,  but  Persian  is  the  official  tongue,  and  is  spoken  by  the 
higher  class  of  Mohammedans. 

AQRA.,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Agra,  is  situated  on  tiiie  right 
bank  of  the  river  Jumna,  in  27'  12'  N.  lat,  78"  6'  E.  long.,  180  miles 
S.S.R  from  Delhi,  and  880  miles  N.W.  from  Calcutta.  Agra  was 
originally  an  inconsiderable  village,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  it  was  much  enlaiged  by  the  emperor  Sekunder  Lody,  who 
bestowed  on  it  the  rank  of  an  imperial  citv,  and  made  it  the  capital 
of  his  dominions,  under  the  name  of  Badulghur.  Half  a  century  later 
the  city  was  further  enlaiged  by  the  emperor  Akbar,  who  built  her^ 
an  extensive  palace,  and  again  changed  its  name  to  Akbarabad.  This 
city  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Mogul  government  until  the  year 
1647,  when  Delhi  was  declared  the  capital  by  the  emperor  Shah 
Jehan,  from  which  period  the  decline  of  Agra  may  be  dated  Shah 
Jehan,  during  his  residence  at  Akbarabad,  built  a  most  superb  mauso- 
leum, as  the  cemetery  of  his  favourite  wife,  the  Begum  Koor-Jehan, 
about  three  miles  from  the  city.  This  building,  which  is  called  the 
TAge-mahal,  or  Crown  of  Edifices,  is  composed  of  white  marble,  and 
is  raised  on  an  elevated  terrace  of  white  and  yeUow  marble.  It  con- 
tains a  central  hall,  within  which  are  the  tombs  of  the  Begum  and  of 
Shah  Jehan  himself,  and  aroimd  this  hall  are  several  smaller  apart- 
ments and  corridors.  This  mausoleum,  the  finest  probably  in  the 
world,  is  said  to  have  cost  750,0002.  There  is  a  college  in  Agra,  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  at  which  there  were  251  pupils  in  the  year 
1848,  four-fifths  of  whom  were  Hindoos.  The  houses  in  Agra  are 
built  of  stone,  and  are  very  lofty,  while  the  streets  are  so  narrow  as 
scarcely  to  allow  a  carriage  to  pass  through  thenu  The  city  contains 
many  public  baths,  caravanserais,  and  mosques;  but  most  of  the 
principal  buildings,  especially  the  splendid  palace  of  Akbar,  are  in  a 
dilapidated  state.  Agra  was  taken  in  1784  by  the  Mahratta  chief 
Madajee  Sdndia,  and  was  retamed  by  him  until  1808,  when  it  was 
captured,  after  a  siege,  by  the  forces  under  Lord  Lake.  It  is  now 
the  seat  of  British  government  for  the  province,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  as  the  most  convenient  place  for  the  seat  of  government 
for  the  whole  of  India.  During  the  last  ten  years  a  considerable 
amount  has  been  expended  by  the  government  on  public  works, 
including  several  court-houses,  record-rooms,  revenue-offices,  a  new 
burial-ground,  bridges,  and  roads.  Up  to  November,  1847,  upwards 
of  13  lacs  of  rupees  had  been  expended  on  the  road  from  Agra  to 
Bombay  alone.  The  Hindoo  inhabitants  hold  the  dty  in  great  vene- 
ration, as  the  place  of  the  avatdra,  or  incarnation,  of  Vishnu,  under 
the  name  of  Parasu  Rama. 

AGRAM,  a  fortified  town  in  the  Austrian  empire,  is  the  capital 
of  the  Crownland  of  Croatia.  It  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  about 
160  miles  nearly  due  south  from  Vienna^  within  two  miles  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Save,  in  45"*  49'  N.  lat,  16°  4'  K  long.,  and 
has  a  population  of  17,000.  The  dty  is  prettily  situated,  paxHy  on 
an  eminence ;  and  comdsts  of  three  parts — ^the  royal  town,  the  epis- 
copal town,  and  the  quarter  called  Opatowina.  It  is  well  built,  and 
has  many  good  public  structures,  among  which  the  most  important  are 
the  palace  of  the  Landtag  or  Provincial  Diet,  the  episcopal  palace,  and 
the  cathedral,  a  fihe  gotMc  building.  The  last  two  stand  in  the  same 
inclosure  and  are  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens.  Agram  gives  title 
to  a  Catholic  bishop ;  it  has  an  academy,  an  arch-gymnasium,  a  high 
grammai'^chool,  an  ecclesiastical  college,  an  academy  of  music,  an 
hospital,  and  a  Franciscan  convent.  The  chief  manufiictures  are  silks 
and  porcelain ;  there  is  also  a  good  trade  in  wheat,  tobacco,  and  pigs, 
which  is  much  fiicilitated  by  the  navigation  of  the  Save,  laxge  markets 
for  Croatian,  Hungarian,  and  Bosnian  produce  are  held  in  the  town. 
The  native  name  of  Agram  is  Zagrab. 

AGRE'VE,  ST.    [Abde'chrJ 

AGRIGENTUM,  an  ancient  city  of  Sicily,  distinguished  by  the 
magnificence  and  gigantic  size  of  its  ruins.  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
Akragas,  and  by  the  Romans  Agrigentum.  It  was  situated  on  a  hiU 
on  the  south-western  coast  of  Sicnly,  about  24  miles  from  the  sea,  in 
87**  17'  N.  lat,  18''  28'  E.  long.,  and  was  founded  by  a  colony  from 
QelBLf  about  B.o.  582.  We  first  hear  of  it  in  connection  with  the  well- 
known  name  of  Phalaris,  the  duration  of  whose  power,  variously  stated 
by  ancient  authors,  is  placed  by  Dr.  Bentley  from  B.o.  565  to  550.  It 
seems  that  he  was  a  prince  of  considerable  ability,  who,  having  made 
himself  master  of  the  state,  like  Pisistratus  or  Dionysius,  was  called 
tyrant^  a  word  having  in  itself  no  ognification  of  cruelty,  but  merely 


expressmg  the  assumption  of  unconstitutional  or  absolute  power.  Hs 
was  destroyed  in  a  popular  tumult,  by  a  general  attack  of  the  people 
(Cia  '  OS.'  u.  7),  and  after  his  death  a  democratical  government  vm 
established  for  about  60  years,  during  which  we  find  in  extant  liisioty 
little  or  no  mention  of  Agrigentum,  except  that  it  rose  to  great 
prosperity  under  Alcamenes  and  Alcandrus.  (Heraclides,  Polit.  37.) 

About  the  year  B.O.  488,  we  find  Theron  ruling  the  dty,  with  the 
title  of  prince  {Jiwdtrrris,  Diod.  xi),  known  by  two  odes  of  Pindar,  com- 
posed in  honour  of  victories  gained  by  his  chariots  in  the  Olympic 
games.  Theron  was  a  mild  and  popular  ruler.  He  reduced  Hunera, 
a  town  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  the  tyrant  of  which,  TeriHua, 
sou^t  help  at  Carthage,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  fint  important 
attempt  of  that  city  to  extend  its  dominions  in  Sicily.  A  large  armj 
of  Carthaginians  passed  over  (b.o.  480)  and  besieged  Himera,  bat  waa 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  the  combined  mrce  of  A^^igentmn 
and  Syracuse.  A  vast  number  of  prisoners  were  taken  and  made  BUvea 
on  this  occasion,  insomuch  that  it  is  stated,  probably  with  some 
exaggeration,  that  400  fell  to  the  share  of  manv  individual  dtizeni, 
and  yet  the  greatest  part  were  retained  for  the  public  use,  and 
employed  in  those  stupendous  buildinga  of  which  we  still  admiro  the 
remaina  Theron  died  ac.  472,  and  Thrasyd^us,  his  son,  a  man  of 
licentious  and  cruel  temper,  succeeded.  He  provoked  a  war  with 
Syracuse,  in  which  he  was  defeated,  and,  his  power  probably  being 
shaken,  he  was  expelled  by  the  Agrigentines,  who  again  established  a 
democracy,  which  continued  uninterruptedly  until  the  Carthaginian 
invasion  in  B.O.  406. 

During  this  period  the  city  flourished,  according  to  Diodonu,  m 
wealth  ahd  luxury,  such  as  no  other  state  but  Rome  itself  had 
exhibited.  Of  the  means  by  which  such  wealth  was  acquired,  we 
know  nothing,  except  that  extraordinary  fertility  is  ascribed  to  the 
soil,  and  that  the  resort  of  foreignen  makes  it  likely  that  it  was  a 
great  commercial  depdt  The  nimiber  of  citizens  is  stated  bj 
Diodorus  (xiiL)  at  20,000,  and  of  foreignen  settled  thera  180,000 
more ;  this  last  number  probably  included  slaves  as  weU  as  foreigners. 
Diogenes  Laertius  (viiL  2,  §  63)  makes  the  population  of  the  city 
alone  amount  to  800,000,  which  is  without  doubt  a  gross  exaggeratim 
The  period  was  not,  however,  one  of  unbroken  peace.  A  dispute  with 
a  Sikelian  chief  named  Ducetius  led  to  hostilities  which  embroil»i 
the  Agrigentines  with  the  Syracusan%  who  gained  a  great  victory  over 
the  Agngentines  at  Himera  in  b.c.  446.  (Diod.  xi  76,  91 ;  xii  8.) 
When  the  Athenians  invaded  Sicily  in  the  Peloponnesian  war(&& 
415),  Agrigentum  remained  strictly  neuter. 

In  B.O.  406  this  prosperous  city  waa  again  attacked  by  CartbJi^. 
The  Agrigentines  were  supported  by  a  body  of  Italian  mercenaiiea, 
conmianded  by  a  Laoedsemonian,  Dexippus ;  and  a  powerful  divenion 
was  made  fit>m  without  by  Syracuse.  But  civil  discord  and  inaubo^ 
dination  rendered  fruitless  a  resistance  which  for  some  time  wai 
spirited,  and  might  have  been  siicceesfuL  The  Carthaginians 
completed  lines  of  circumvallation ;  and  when  the  place  was  zednced 
to  extremity  by  hunger,  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  passed  the  enemie^ 
lines  in  a  winter  night,  and  reached  Qela  in  safety.  The  town  wai 
preserved  by  Hamiloar  or  Imilcon,  the  Carthaginian  general,  for 
winter  quarters,  but  razed  in  the  following  spring:  the  pictures, 
statues,  and  most  valuable  spoil  were  taken  to  Carthage,  the  rest  sold. 
The  vacant  town  and  territoiy  of  Leontium  was  given  by  the  Syracusans 
to  the  fugitives.   • 

The  city  never  completely  recovered  from  this  fiital  disaster,  though, 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Syracuse  and  Carthage,  tiie 
inhabitants  were  permitted  to  return,  and  to  occupy  the  dty  on 
condition  of  not  restoring  the  fortifications.  The  Agngentines  united 
with  Dionysius  the  Elder,  when  he  declared  war  against  Carthage  in 
B.O.  897,  but  were  able  to  play  only  a  subordinate  part  In  the 
general  settlement  of  the  aS&m  of  Sicily  by  Timoleon,  after  his  great 
victory  over  the  Carthaginians  on  the  Crimissus  in  B.a  840,  he  recolo- 
nised  Agrigentum  with  citizens  from  Velia  in  Italy,  and  has  in 
consequence  been  looked  upon  as  its  second  founder.  During  the 
peace  that  followed,  Agrigentum  again  attained  great  prosperity,  and 
became  once  more  the  rival  of  Syracuse. 

Fearing  the  ambition  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse,  the  Agrigentines 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Gkloans  and  Mesaenians  to  oppose 
his  power,  and  obtained  from  Sparta,  Acrotatus,  son  of  Cleomenes,  aa 
their  general  A(ax>tatus,  however,  unfitted  for  such  a  trust,  was 
expelled,  and  the  citizens  purchased  peace  by  acknowledging  the 
supremacy  of  Syracuse  B.O.  814.  Soon  after,  in  &a  809,  they  made 
an  attempt  to  recover  their  ancient  power  in  Sicily,  and  for  a  time 
seemed  to  prosper,  but  desisted  from  the  attempt  in  the  second  yev, 
in  consequence  of  experiencing  a  defeat  from  the  Syracusans.  (^?^ 
XX.  81,  82,  56,  62.)  After  the  death  of  A^thocles,  Agrigentum  feU 
under  the  yoke  of  Phintius,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Imig,  and  aeems 
to  have  attained  great  power.  He  was  expelled,  but  at  what  d^  » 
unknown.  The  prosperity  of  the  dty  at  a  somewhat  later  period  is 
rendered  probable  by  a  statement  in  Diodorus  (xxii  14),  that  Pynhus 
received  from  the  Agrigentines  18,000  foot  and  800  horse,  *'®q"«*J 
the  Epirot  troops,"  when  they  admitted  him  into  their  dty,  about 
B.O.  280.  In  the  first  Punic  war  the  state  adhered  to  Carthage,  and 
admitted  a  Carthaginian  garrison  into  the  citadel  In  B.a  262  it  w^ 
taken  by  the  Romans  after  a  seven  months'  siege  and  a  loss  of^,p^ 
of  their  men ;  and  25,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  cazried  oS  into 
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alavery.  At  a  later  period  of  the  war,  B.a  255,  the  Carthagmian 
general  Carthalo  recovered  Agiigentum  and  reduced  it  to  ashes.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  the  city,  whida  had  in  some  degree  recovered  from 
its  late  calamities,  became  subject  to  Rome,  and  regained  some  of  its 
former  prosperity.  In  the  second  Punic  war  it  continued  fEuthful  to 
Rome,  but  was  surprised  by  Himilco,  who  made  it  the  chief  stronghold 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  even  after  the  other  cities  had  been 
reduced  by  the  Romans.  At  length,  in  b.o.  210,  the  city  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  LsBvinus  by  treachery,  and  became  permanently  subject 
to  Rome ;  but  was  treated  with  much  fervour,  so  that  it  became  one  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  populous  cities  of  Sicily,  and  a  gre&i  emporium 
for  the  com  trade.  (Liv.  xxv.  40 ;  xxvi  40  ;  Cicero  *  v  er.'  iL  60,  62 ; 
iiL  48 ;  iv.  38,  48.)  Under  the  Roman  empire,  and  as  long  as  Sicily 
remained  under  ihe  Greek  empire,  Agrigentum  continued  to  hold  its 
rank  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  the  island.  The  Saracens 
took  it  in  A.D.  827,  and  held  it  till  1086,  when  it  was  wrested  from 
them  by  Roger  Guiscard  the  Korman.  For  an  account  of  the  modem 
town,  see  GiBGEirrL 

The  situation  of  Agrigentum  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  SicUy.  "  At  the  foot  of  the  high  mountains  which  bound  the  plains 
of  the  Akragas,  a  low  ridge  of  hills  extends  from  east  to  west.  The 
Boutiiem  side  gently  slopes  towards  the  river,  while  the  northern  and 
western  sides  &11  much  more  steeply  towards  the  'HypsaA,  which  still 
flows,  though  with  a  current  much  diminished."  (wilkins's  '  Magna 
Gr8eci&') 

The  most  remarkable  objects  mentioned  by  Diodorus  in  his  account 
of  the  town  (xiii  82.),  are  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius;  and 
an  artificial  liJce,  7  stadia,  or  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  20 
cubits  or  30  feet  deep,  fed  constanUy  by  running  streams,  and  will 
stocked  with  fish,  which  were  eaten  at  the  public  entertainments ; 
the  pond  was  also  a  favourite  haunt  of  swans.  This,  before  the  time 
of  the  historian,  was  filled  with  mud,  owing  to  neglect  of  the  sub- 
terraneous sewers  and  oonduits  connected  with  it»  and  turned  into 
orchard  or  garden  groimd,  which  afforded  a  considerable  revenue  to 
the  town.  He  also  mentions  the  tomb  of  Theron  as  a  considerable 
work.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  have  been  the 
laigest  in  the  island;  indeed,  except  the  temple  of  Ephesus,  it  was  the 
largest  Grecian  building  applied  to  sacred  purposes.  Its  dimensions,  as 
given  by  him,  are — ^height,  exclusive  of  the  platform,  120  feet  *,  length 
340 ;  breadth  160.  It  was  of  the  Doric  older,  but  apteral,  that  is,  it 
had  no  external  portico,  the  interval  between  the  columns  being 
filled  up  by  walL  The  columns  are  engaged,  that  is,  little  more  than 
half  their  mass  projects  from  the  wiJL  The  circumference  of  the 
external  and  visible  part  is  20  feet,  the  diameter  18  foet.  The  echinus 
of  each  (that  is,  the  swelling  part  of  the  capital)  was  formed  by  two  stones, 
each  a  quarter  of  the  whole  capital,  had  the  pillar  been  disengaged.  Two 
of  them  at  least  remain,  each  weighing  (by  computation  we  presume) 
21  \  tons.  These  enormous  masses  were  raised  to  the  height  of  70  feet 
from  the  groimd.  The  flutings  of  the  columns  are  wide  enough  to 
contain  a  man's  body.  When  the  town  was  first  taken  by  the  Cutha- 
ginians,  the  temple  was  completed  except  the  roof,  and  this  deficiency 
was  never  supplied.  On  the  eastern  pediment  was  sculptured  the  War 
of  the  Giants :  on  the  westein,  the  Siege  of  Troy.  Within,  the  temple 
was  divided  into  what  we  may  call  a  nave  and  two  aisles ;  and  the 
height  of  the  nave  was  18  feet  more  than  the  height  of  the  nave  of  St 
Paid's,  in  London,  and  its  breadth  2  feet  2  inches  greater.  The  walls  of 
the  interior  were  strengthened  by  massive  pilasters,  supporting  ap  entab- 
lature upon  which  stood  a  row  of  Atlantes,  as  the  Greeks  oJled  male 
figures  when  thus  applied.  These  colossal  figures  were  about  25  feet 
high,  and  supported  an  upper  entablature,  which  rose  about  J.  10  feet 
above  the  floor  of  the  temple.  The  style  of  the  sculpture  approaches 
that  of  the  iEginetan  marbles;  the  giants  must,  however,  be  con- 
siderably later  in  date.  Fazellus  says,  that  "one  part  connected 
with  tlunee  giants  and  some  columns  was  long  standing,  but  fell, 
December  9,  1301,  and  the  common  people  still  call  the  spot  the 
Palace  of  the  Giants." 

Of  this  splendid  building,  with  the  exception  of  the  basement, 
scarcely  one  stone  remains  upon  another.  Traces  of  the  walls,  however, 
have  been  discovered  by  excavation,  enough  to  enable  the  architect  to 
determine  the  ground-plan  with  accuracy.  Not  a  single  column 
remains  standing;  but  two  capitals  are  still  visible  on  the  ground, 
(one  with  a  portion  of,  the  entablatmre  attached),  which  excite  the 
wonder  of  the  visitor  by  their  gigantic  size. 

At  the  S.K  angle  of  the  ancient  city  stand  the  remains  of  a  temple, 
formerly  dedicated  to  Juno  Lucina.  Farther  to  the  west,  stands  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  in  better  preservation,  owing  to  its  having  been 
coDTerted  into  a  Christian  church.  It  was  restored  according  to  the 
original  design,  by  Ferdinand  IV.,  king  of  Naple&  The  portico  is 
perfect,  and  the  columns  are  Iq  good  preservation.  Both  these  temples 
are  of  the  Doric  order,  and  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  plan ;  they  date 
most  probably  from,  the  5th  century,  B.O.,  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  the  history  of  Agrigentimi.  "Both,  are  peripteral,  or  surrounded  by 
a  portico,  consisting  in  each  of  6  colunms  in  front  and  18  on  each  side, 
aiHi  their  dimensions  are  about  the  same — ^length  124  feet,  breadth  54. 
They  are  situated  on  the  immediate  edge  of  an  abrupt  rock,  and  form 
most  striking  objects  from  the  plain  below.  The  following  view  of 
them  is  taken  from  Wilkins's  'Magna  Greeda.'  Of  the  Temple  of 
Hercules,  which  had  15  columns  in  the  side  and  6  in  fronts  and  was 


the  largest  of  the  temples  remaining  after  that  of  Zeus,  above  described* 
but  one  pillar  remains ;  of  that  of  ^sculapius,  only  three.  The  area  of 
the  fish-pond  is  still  visible ;  it  is  now  a  garden,  as  in  the  time  of  Diodorus. 
Other  remains  of  antiquity  exist,  and  among  them,  one  is  said  to  be  the 
tomb  of  Theron.  Many  painted  vases  of  beautiful  workmanship  have 
been  found  in  the  tombs.  A  sarcophagus,  on  which  the  story  of  Phsddra 
and  Hippolytus  is  sculptured,  is  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  of  Girgentl. 
Under  the  hill  on  which  the  modem  city  stands  are  extensive  catacombs, 
referred  by  some  to  the  ancient  Sicanians. 
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Koins  of  Agrigentam. 

Many  stories  of  the  extraordinary  wealth  and  profuseness  of  the 
Agrigentines  are  told,  which  are  not  without  interest ;  they  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  pithy  observation  of  Empedocles,  himself  a  native 
of  the  city,  that  "  the  Agrigentines  built  as  if  they  were  to  live  for 
ever,  and  feasted  as  if  they  were  to  die  on  the  morrow."  The  town 
was  mainly  indebted  for  its  great  wealth  to  the  extraordinary  fertility 
of  its  territory  in  com,  wine,  and  oil,  for  which  the  adjacent  country  is 
still  distinguished.    The  soil  was  cultivated  by  slaves. 

The  port  of  Agrigentum  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Akragas,  which 
river  received  the  Hypeas  a  little  below  the  south  wall  of  the  city. 
The  Akragas  flowed  along  the  eastern  side,  the  Hypsas  along  the 
western  side  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stood. 

AHANTA,  the  name  of  a  small  district  lying  along  the  Gold  Coast, 
in  Africa,  which  is,  like  the  whole  of  the  Gold  Coasts  subject  to  the 
sovereign  of  Ashantee.  In  Bowdich's  map  it  occupies  the  space  along 
the  coast  lying  between  8**  and  2°  10'  W.  long.,  and  its  breadth  from 
north  to  south  ia  very  inconsiderable.  On  the  west  of  it  is  the  river 
which  the  Portuguese  call  Ancoba,  and  the  natives  Seenna,  beyond 
which  is  the  district  called  Amanahea ;  to  the  north  is  Warsa ;  and  to 
the  east  are  the  districts  of  Assin  and  Fantee,  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  the  river  Praar  or  Boosempra.  Ahanta  is  itself  divided  into  three 
districts,  Amanfoo,  Adoom,  and  Poho.  Its  chief  town  is  Boossooa.  At 
the  town  of  Succondee,  on  the  coast^  there  used  to  be  an  English  settle- 
ment, but  it  has  been  abandoned.  There  are  also  two  or  three  Dutch 
trading  forts  along  the  coasti  The  principal  projection  of  the  coast  is 
Cape  Three  Points.  The  district  of  Amanfoo  is  stated  by  Bowdich  to 
abound  in  fine  sold.    (Bowdich's  Mitsion  to  AshanUee,  p.  216,  &a) 

AHMED ABAD,  a  fortified  city,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Suber- 
matty,  in  .23"  1'  N.  lat.,  72'  36'  R  long. ;  321  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Bombay,  and  1284  miles  W.  from.  Calcutta.  It  lies  in  a  district  of  the 
same  name  in  the  province  of  Gujerat,  or  Guzerat,  imd  presidency  of 
Bombay.  This  city  is  of  great  antiquity ;  it  was  formerly  the  Moham- 
medan capital  of  the  province,  and  was  celebrated  as  well  for  the 
number  and  beauty  of  its  religious  and  other  public  buildings,  as  for 
the  extent  of  its  commerce  and  manufactures.  This  prosperity  it  lost 
under  the  sway  of  the  Mahratta  chiefbaiBS,  who  ruined  it  by  exacting 
enormous  duties  and  taxes.  The  East  India  Company  came  into 
possession  of  the  city  in  1818,  and  has  restored  to  some  extent  its 
former  prosperity  by  a  more  liberal  policy.  The  population  exceeds 
100,000.  lliere  is  a  government  school,  which,  wiUi  five  others  in 
the  same  collectorate  or  district,  had  413  pupils  in  1842 ;  and  in  the 
same  year  the  pupils  in  the  native  schools  amounted  to  6674. 

AHMEDNUGGUR,  a  strongly  fortified  city  m  the  province  of 
Aurungabad,  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Seena,  a  feeder  of  the  Kistna,  in  19**  5'  N.  lat.,  74"  63'  E. 
long. ;  about  Ul  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Bombay,  and  1119  miles  W.S.W. 
from  Calcutta. 

This  city  was  founded  in  1493  by  Ahmed  Nizam  Shah,  who  residde 
here  until  his  death  in  1508.  After  a  series  of  revolutions,  Ahmed- 
nuggur  in  1634  became  a  part  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  so  continued 
until  the  death  of  Aurungzebe  ip  1707.    It  was  th^n  sws^d  by  the 
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MahrattaB,  and  remained  under  the  doxxunion  of  the  Peshwa  until 
1797.  In  that  year  the  city,  together  with  the  surrounding  district, 
was  captured  by  Dowlut  Row  Scindia,  from  whom  it  waa  wrested  by 
General  Wellesley  in  1803,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  shortly 
after  was  restored  to  the  Peshwa.  Ahmednuggur  has  since  reverted 
to  the  possession  of  the  Company,  and  is  now  the  head  station  of  a 
civil,  military,  and  judicial  establishment  of  Europeans. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  city  stands  a  fort  of  an  oval  shape, 
one  mile  in  circumference,  built  of  stone,  and  flanked  by  numerous 
round  towers.  The  city  is  also  surrounded  by  stone  walls.  It  contains 
a  handsome  square  or  market-place,  and  numerous  well-built  streeta 
The  palace  of  the  former  sultans  is  a  massy  pile  of  building,  spirounded 
by  a  broad  moat  faced  by  solid  masonry.  The  fortress  is  altogether 
one  of  the  strongest  in  India :  the  population  is  about  20,000.  In 
the  district  of  wMch  Ahmednuggur  is  the  chief  town,  there  were  16 
government  schools  in  1842,  with  1243  pupils,  and  4708  in  the  native 
'schools. 

AHUK    [CreuseJ 

AHWAZ,  or  AHWuZ,  a  town  in  Persia,  is  situated  about  100  miles 
N.E.  from  Bassorah,  and  48  miles  S.  from  Shuster,  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Karun,  which  faUs  into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  name  of 
Ahwaz  occurs  early  in  the  annals  of  Islam,  but  the  date  of  its 
foundation  is  unknown.  It  was  probably  foimded  by  the  first  khalifs 
of  the  Ommiade  dynasty;  or  perhaps  these  monarchs  raised  an 
insignificant  town  to  its  subsequent  splendour.  The  zenith  of  its 
prosperity  was  attained  under  the  earlier  khalifs  of  the  house  of 
Abbas,  nor  did  it  long  survive  their  falL  Although  the  architectural 
decorations  of  the  ruins  of  Ahwaz  are  Moslem,  bearing  Arabic 
inscriptions  in  the  early  Cufic  character,  some  intaglios  on  camelian 
or  oriental  onyx,  brought  from  thence,  are  of  a  higher  antiquity  than 
Mohammed.  The  city  of  Ahwaz  stood  on  both  banks  of  the  Earun 
(31  "*  20'  K.  lat,  48°  50'  E.  long.),  in  a  fiat  country,  now  uncultivated 
and  abandoned  by  its  former  inhabitants  to  rapacious  animals  and 
hordes  of  ferocious  Arabs,  who  occasionally  pitch  their  flying  camps 
here,  when  in  search  of  pasturage  or  plunder.  The  modem  town  of 
Ahwaz  occupies  but  a  sznall  portion,  of  the  site  of  the  old  city,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Karun,  and  exhibits  a  mean  and  solitary  appearance 
when  contrasted  with  the  immense  mass  of  ruins.  Its  houses  are 
almost  entirely  built  of  stone  brought  from  the  ruins,  and  it  can  only 
boast  of  one  decent  building,  a  mosque,  apparently  modem.  The 
population  probably  does  not  exceed  1600.  Considerable  remains 
exist  of  the  bund,  or  dyke,  that  v^as  thrown  across  the  river,  chiefly 
if  not  entirely,  to  favour  irrigation,  by  thus  making  a  head  of  water. 
A  part  of  this  stone  wall  is  still  standing,  remarkable  for  its  state  of 
preservation;  it  is  in  many  places  10  feet  high,  and  nearly  as  many 
in  breadth ;  while  it  extends  upwards  of  100  foet  in  length,  without 
any  intermediate  breach.  Many  single  blocks  in  it  are  of  enomous 
size.  The  river  dashes  over  the  bund  with  great  violence,  and  the 
sound  of  the  fall  is  heard  for  a  considerable  distance.  Boats  of  every 
description  are  obliged  to  unload  previous  to  an  attempt  at  passing 
over,  and  even  then  the  passage  is  attended  with  much  danger,  and 
they  are  frequently  swamped.  The  river  is  160  yards  in  breadth  at 
each  side  of  the  dyke,  and  of  great  depth.  Below  the  tovm  it 
becomes  shallower,  owing  to  the  great  mass  of  masonry  under  the 
surface.  Towards  the  south  end  of  the  town  there  are  several 
sing^ular  cavities,  and  a  few  water-mUls  erected  between  the  rocks. 
Behind  them  are  the  remains  of  a  bridge,  and  here  too  commences 
the  mass  of  ruins,  extending  at  least  10  or  12  miles  in  a  south- 
easteriy  direction,  while  their  greatest  breadth  covers  about  half 
that  space.  About  a  mile  to  the  east,  separated  by  a  deep  ravine, 
stands  an  immense  pile  of  materials,  consisting  of  bricks,  stone,  and 
tile  of  various  colours.  The  Arabs  call  it^kasr,  or  pklace.  The  height 
is  at  the  lowest  estimate  150  feet  above  the  plain.  At  its  base  the 
camel's  thorn  is  plentiful,  which,  by  its  gMen  appearance,  relieves 
the  landscape  from  the  general  gloom  of  sterility  and  dreariness. 
The  kasr  is  about  8  miles  finom  tiie  left  bank  of  the  river.  About 
half  a  mile  N.W.  from  the  kasr  is  a  circular  moimd  measuring  200 
yards.  At  its  base  a  wall  of  masonry  may  be  traced  for  21  feet,  the 
&oe  of  which  is  perfect  and  unbroken,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
f^nt  of  some  building.  To  this  mound  is  joined  another  ruined 
heap,  covered  with  fragments  of  glazed  tile,  a  coarse  kind  of  crystal, 
pieces  of  alabaster,  and  bits  of  glas& 

The  ruins  of  Ahwaz  extend  also  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  in  a 
northerly  direction,  exhibiting  the  same  M>pearance  as  the  mounds  on 
the  left  bank,  but  less  in  magnitude.  Anwaz  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  much  lower  in  antiquity  than  either  Babylon,  PersepoUs,  or 
Siisa.  Alexander  navigated  the  Karon,  but  his  historians  do  not 
mention  Ahwaz.    ( Tramtie,  of  the  London  Asiatic  8oc,,  voL  ii) 

AI,  or  AY.    [Mabwe.] 

AIASALUCk,  a  small  village  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  an  isolated 
hill  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Littie  Menders,  the  ancient  Cayster,  at 
a  distance  of  86  miles  south  from  Smyrna.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is 
orovmed  with  a  ruined  casUe,  and  its  sides  are  in  part  covered  with 
the  remains  of  the  Turkish  town  which  rose  into  existence  after  the 
destruction  of  Ephesu&  These  remains  include  portions  of  a  Byzan- 
tine church,  part  of  the  walls  of  the  town,  an  aqueduct  built  of  ancient 
fragments  from  Ephesus,  and  a  marble  mosque  supported  on  four 
gigantic  pillan  of  granite^  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  temple  of 


Diana.    The  remains  of  Ephesns  are  2  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Aiasalnck. 
[Ephesus.]    ( Hamilton's  Setearches  in  Atia  Minor.) 

AIGLE,  h\    [Oaira.] 

AIGUEPERSE.    [PuT-DE-DdMK.] 

AIGUES-MORTES.    [Gard.] 

AIGUILLON.    [Lot-et-Garonke.1 

AIN,  a  department  in  the  east  of  France  formed  out  of  the  old 
districts  of  Bresse,  Bugey,  Valromey,  and  Dombes,  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  departments  of  Sadne-«t-Loire  and  Jura,  £.  bv  Switzerland  and 
Savoy,  S.  by  the  depcutment  of  Is^re,  and  W.  by  those  of  Rh6ne  and 
Sadne-et-Loire.  It  Ues  between  45"  85'  and  46^  80'  N.  lal,  4"  40'  and 
6"  55'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  54  miles ;  the 
average  width  from  east  to  west  is  52  mile&  The  area  of  the  deparisnent 
is  2224  square  miles.  The  population  in  1851  veas  872,939,  which 
gives  166*34  to  the  square  mile,  being  8'87  below  the  average  per 
square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

Hydrography  and  CommmieatioM. — ^The  department  belongs 
entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Bhdne^  which  river  forms  the  eastern  and 
southern  boimdaiy,  and  is  navigated  by  small  steamers  from  Seyasel 
downwards.  The  Sadne  forms  the  boundary  on  the  west  and  is  alw 
navigated  by  steamers.  The  department  takes  its  name  from  the 
river  Ain,  the  ancient  I>anus  or  Jdanut,  which  runs  8.  ^y  W.  through 
the  centre  of  the  department,  and  divides  it  into  two  veiy  nearij 
equal  parts.  The  Ain  originates  in  several  streams  that  descend  from 
the  Jura  mountains,  and  unite  vrithin  two  or  three  miles  of  the  town  of 
Nozeroy  in  the  east  of  the  department  of  Jura.  The  principal  sonroe 
is  a  natural  reservoir  in  an  angle  formed  by  two  lofty  mountams  whose 
sides  rise  vertically  over  it  The  river  runs  at  first  for  a  few  miles  in 
a  very  narrow  gorge  from  which  it  escapes  by  a  fall  of  52  feet>  and,  at 
times  of  flood,  138  feet  in  width.  Below  this  point  the  river  continues 
to  run  with  great  rapidity  in  a  confined  and  rocky  bed,  and  fonns 
above  20  rapids  before  at  reaches  Port-de-larSeez.  Here  the  mer 
springs  down  more  than  50  fedt  at  one  bound,  to  a  lower  bed,  in  a 
magnificent  sheet  above  800  feet  in  width,  forming  one  of  the 
grandest  waterfalls  in  Etux}pe.  The  general  course  of  the  river  ia^S. 
by  W.  After  running  about  40  miles,  it  forms  the  boundary  for  a 
short  distance  between  ^e  departments  of  Jura  and  Ain.  Through  the 
latter  it  flows  between  steep  banks  in  a  deep  bed,  and  still  with  great 
rapidity,'  for  above  40  miles  &rther,  and  enters  Ihe  Rhdne  on  the 
southem  boundary  at  a  distance  of  20  miles  K  by  N.  from  the  dty 
of  Lyon. 

The  basin  of  the  Ain  is  extremely  narrow,  eepedaUy  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  in  this  department  Its  rapid  waters  are  turned  off  in 
a  vast  numbOT  of  places  into  mill-races,  in  order  to  drive  the  machinery 
of  the  numerous  saw-mills  and  com-miUs  on  its  banks.  Vast  quantities 
of  deals,  fire-wood,  and  timber,  induding  oak  for  the  French  navy, 
are  floated  down  in  rafts  fh>m  the  mountain-forests  to  Lyon.  Many 
boats  also  are  built  along  its  banks  and  floated  down  empty  to  Lyon 
for  sale,  where  they  may  be  seen  plying  on  the  Rhdne  and  the  Sadne. 
No  articles  can  be  conveyed  up  this  river,  owing  to  the  force  of  the 
current,  which  has  a  fall  of  eight  feet  per  mile ;  and  the  number  of 
mill-races  and  the  height  and  steepness  of  the  banks,  prevent  the 
formation  of  sluices  and  a  towing-path. 

The  principal  feeders  of  the  Ain  on  the  right  bank  are  the  Valouse 
and  the  Suran ;  on  the  left  bank  the  Bienne,  the  Oignon,  and  the 
Albarine.  Of  these  only  the  Suran  and  the  Albsrine  are  in  this 
department,  the  former  joining  the  Ain  near  Pont-d'Ain,  the  latter  a 
few  miles  lower  down,  sner  draining  the  country  about  81  Bambert 

To  the  west  of  the  Ain,  and  not  far  from  the  heights  that  form  its 
right  bank,  rise  several  small  rivers— 4he  Reyasouse^  the  Veyle,  and 
the  Chalaronn^— which  flow  N.W.  to  the  SaOne  on  the  western  border 
of  the  draartment  The  Reyasouse  passes  the  tovms  of  Bovis  aod 
PontHle-y auz,  whence  there  is  a  short  canal  to  the  Sadne.  The  Veyle 
flows  a  littie  to  the  west  of  Bourg,  and  passing  Pont<le-Veyle  entos 
the  Sadne  just  below  M&con,  the  capital  of  SaAne-et-Loire.  The 
Chalaronne  joins  the  Sadne  below  Thoissey.  The  Seille  flows  for 
three  or  four  nules  along  the  northem  boundary  of  the  department 
before  it  enters  the  Sadne. 

From  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  southward  extension  of  the  Jura 
Mountains,  which  forms  the*  watershed  between  the  Ain  and  the  Rh6ne, 
the  streams  aU  flow  S.S.E.  towards  the  right  bank  of  the  latter.  Of 
these  the  Valserine,  a  mountain-torrent  flowing  from  the  department  of 
Jura  through  a  wild  and  picturesque  glen,  in  which  it  forms,  when 
full  of  water,  many  beautiful  cascades,  enters  the  Rhdne  at  Bellegarde. 

The  department  as  yet  possesses  no  railroads,  but  the  Lyon-Geneva 
line  now  in  progress  traverses  the  south  and  east  of  the  department 
passing  St  Rambert,  whence  a  branch  line  through  Bouig  will  join  » 
MAoon  the  Lvon-Orleans  line,  which  runs  close  to  the  western  boundary 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Sadn&  It  is  traversed  in  various  directjona 
by  6  state*  and  16  departmental  roada  The  most  important  of  these 
are — ^the  road  from  Lyon  to  Geneva^  the  road  from  Lyon  to  Besan^on, 
and  the  road  from  M&con  to  Boui^g.  The  road  from  Lyon  to  Geneva 
nms  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhdne ;  it  passes,  a  littie  south  ot 
Belley,  the  fort  of  Pierr»-Ch&tel,  which  is  built  on  a  iwk  between 
400  and  500  feet  high,  and  commands  the  passage  of  the  river  between 
Savoy  and  France.  The  Rhdne  here  flows  in  rapids  through  » 
•  The  state  roads,  formerly  called  royal  roads,  are  kept  In  repair  by  the  State ; 
the  departmental  roada  are  repaired  at  the  coat  of  the  department. 
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nanow  rocky  gox^  which  U  spanned  by  a  siiflpenaion-bridge.  Higher 
up  above  Bellegarde  and  the  Pert©<lu-Rh6ne  (which  will  be  noticed 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article),  the  road  passes  along  the  defile 
between  the  Jura  Mountains  and  the  Rh6ne,  which  is  described  by 
Julius  Csesar  in  the  first  book  of  his  '  Commentaries.*  In  the  centre 
of  the  defile,  on  a  high  projecting  rock,  stands  the  strong  Fort  de 
TEcIuBe,  partly  destroyed  oy  the  Austrians  in  1814,  but  since  repaired. 
The  road  enters  the  fortress  by  one  drawbridge  and  leaves  it  by 
another. 

Surface. — ^The  eastern  division  of  the  department,  or  that  situated 
between  the  Ain  and  the  Rhdne,  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  high 
mountain-ranges,  which  form  the  southern  extremity  of  the  system 
of  the  Jura  Mountains.  These  ranges  run  nearly  parallel  to  one 
another  from  north  to  south,  where  ihsj  terminate  in  bold  blufis  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  which  river  separates  them  from  the 
Mont-du-Chat  and  other  ofiahoots  of  the  Alps  of  Savoy.  The  valleys 
between  these  mountains  are  narrow,  deep,  and  furrowed  by  rapid 
torrents.  The  mountain-slopes  are  steep,  m  some  places  naked  and 
perpendicular  rock ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  clothed  in  the 
open  season  with  pastures.  Forests  chiefly  of  fir  crown  the  high 
mountains.  In  the  more  northern  part  of  this  region  there  is  but 
little  land  fit  for  tillage;  some  of  the  lowest  slopes  in  favourable 
positions  are  planted  wilh  vines.  Ab  the  moimtains  approach  the 
Rhdne,  however,  they  diminish  in  height  and  become  len  ragged  in 
surfiice ;  the  valleys  open  out  wider  and  there  is  a  consideraole  breadth 
of  land  in  hill  and  dale,  yielding  com  of  all  sorts,  fhiits,  pulse,  and  no 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  wine. 

The  most  northern  part  of  this  eastern  division  of  the  department, 
forming  the  arrondissement  of  Nantua,  resembles  Switzerland  on  a 
■man scale.  The  high  mountains;  the  deep  winding  valleys;  huge 
chasms  in  tiie  rocks,  cusplaying  the  component  strata  of  the  mountains ; 
the  strong-built  chalets,  part  dairy  part  oow-house,  roofed  with  strong 
planks,  and  situated  in  the  centre  of  wide  fields  of  mountain-pasture, 
which  are  inclosed  with  walls  of  dry  stone ;  the  cattle,  the  sheep,  the 
goata,  the  majestic  solitude,  the  brawling  river,  and  the  foaming 
cataiact,  are  ill  here.  Nor  are  alpine  lakes  wanting,  the  laigest  of 
which  is  that  of  Kantua,  nearly  two  miles  long,  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
1574  fbet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  whole  of  this  eastern  division  forms 
the  old  province  of  Bugey,  which  is  now  comprised  in  the  arron- 
dissements  of  Nantua  and  Belley. 

The  northern  part  of  the  district  between  the  Ain  and  the  SaAne 
oonstitates  the  arrondissement  of  Bouig,  formed  out  of  the  old 
prcMnce  of  Bresse.  It  consists  of  two  distinctly-marked  r^ons 
formerly  called  and  indeed  still  commonly  spoken  of  as  Upper  and 
Lower  Bresse.  Upper  Bresse,  the  more  northern  and  eastern  region, 
is  covered  with  tne  lower  ofishoots  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  Tmich 
stretch  for  several  miles  along  the  Ain  and  the  Suran,  and  form  the 
watershed  between  them  and  the  feeders  of  the  Sadne  above  inentioned. 
The  principal  range  of  these  hills  is  called  Rev&remont^  which  has 
also  somehmes  given  its  name  to  the  whole  district  Lower  Bnssse  is 
a  level  district  extending  west  of  Upper  Bresse  to  the  Satoe ;  it  has 
a  fertile  well-cultivated  soil,  and  yields  good  crops  of  wheaty  rye, 
barley,  maize,  hemp,  pulse,  &a  Along  the  Sadne  and  its  feeders  there 
is  fine  meadow  and  grass  land.  In  Upper  Bresse,  which  is  more  of  a 
pastoral  character,  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  mostly  pUnted  with  vines. 

The  southern  l>art  of  the  western  division  of  the  department  is  a 
portion  of  the  old  principality  of  Dombes,  and  now  forms  the 
arrondissement  of  Trevoux.  Its  general  surface  is  a  dead  flat  covered 
with  a  vegetable  soil  resting  on  compact  day.  In  such  a  district, 
without  artificial  drainage  and  a  natural  slope,  the  rains  are  sure  to 
lie  on  the  surface,  and  to  form  marshes  and  ponds  if  not  lakes. 
Accordingly  the  number  of  ponds  is  here  very  great,  covering  a  total 
area  of  above  50,000  acres.  They  are  not  all  natural,  however ;  many  of 
them  are  formed  artificially,  which  is  easily  done  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground ;  for  on  this  flat  district  there  are  numerous  little 
hillocks  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other,  and  to  form  a  pond  it  is 
only  necessary  to  join  two  or  more  adjacent  hillocks  by  a  dam  or 
^keu  These  ponds  are  of  great  value ;  they  are  used  as  fish-farms. 
Ths  system  pursued  is  this  : — At  the  close  of  autunm  a  pond  is  stocked 
with  spawn  or  fish,  which  are  allowed  to  remain  in  it  for  two  years ; 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  following  of  the  third  vear,  the 
dyke  is  opened,  the  waters  let  ofl;  and  the  fish  taken  and  sold.  The 
emptied  pond  is  then  sowed  with  barley,  or  more  generally  with 
oats,  sometimes  with  wheat ;  and  after  the  crop  is  gathered,  the  dam 
is  repaired,  and  the  pond  again  stocked  with  fish  By  this  system 
a  pond  of  20  acres  is  said  to  yield  at  each  fishing-harvest  a  return  of 
about  1000  francs,  or  40L  sterling,  a  satis&otory  return  from  what 
would  otherwise  be  only  a  sour  marsh.  But  the  whole  of  this  marshy 
district  is  extremely  unhealthy,  thinlv  peopled,  and  in  summer 
infested  by  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  which  the  French  call  'cousins.' 
Between  the  marshes  and  the  Sadne  a  zone  of  considerable  breadth 
interveneA,  thickly  peopled  and  covered  with  soil  of  superior  quality, 
which  is  well  cultivated  and  yields  com,  wine,  hay,  and  rich  pastures. 
The  total  amount  of  the  com  crops,  howdver,  falls  short  of  the 
consumption  both  in  this  arrondissement  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
department  except  Bresse. 

CUnude. — ^The  climate  is  variable.  In  the  marshy  district  just 
described  it  is  very  damp,  and  the  atmosphere  for  the  greater  part  of 
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the  year  is  loaded  with  thick  unhealthy  fogs,  which  also  affect  the 
adjacent  districta  The  total  annual  rain-fall  on  every  inch  of  surface 
in  this  region  exceeds  47  inches,  which  is  double  of  the  fitll  at  Paris. 
The  Bresse  district  has  a  good  and  healthy  climate.  In  winter  snow 
falls  frequently  to  the  west  of  the  Ain,  but  except  on  the  Rev^remont 
hills  it  seldom  lies  more  than  a  few  days.  To  the  east  of  the  Ain  the 
climate  is  cold,  but  healthy,  and  the  winters  are  long.  From  October 
to  April  the  ground  is  deeply  covered  with  snow ;  throughout  most 
of  the  year  the  atmosphere  in  this  part  is  perfectly  clear  and  free 
from  clouds.  The  whole  department  suffers  from  cold  north  winds, 
which  prevail,  especially  in  the  mountain-region,  from  December  to 
March,  and  sometimes  even  to  May,  when  they  are  accompanied  by 
late  frosts,  veiy  injurious  to  the  young  crops. 

Produce. — ^The  agricultural  products  are  com,  potatoes,  wine,  fruits, 
hay,  some  hemp  and  flax,  fto.  Edible  chestnuts  are  grown  in  lazge 
quantities.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Belley,  black  trudffles  are  found, 
which  are  highly  esteemed;  and  the  mulberry  is  grown  for  the 
production  of  silL  Bees  are  very  generally  kept ;  and  vast  numbers 
of  poultry,  hogs,  and  cattle  are  reared  and  fatted  in  the  Bresse 
country  for  the  Lyon  market  The  department  was  formerly  fiunous 
for  its  saddle-horses,  but  the  breed  has  degenerated.  Great  attention 
is  paid  in  the  east  of  the  department  to  the  rearii^^  of  sheep,  which 
are  veiy  numerous.  An  association  at  Naz,  near  Gex,  keeps  up  a 
flock  or  about  8000  merinos,  and  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
improvement  of  the  native  sheep.  The  department  supplies  to 
oommeroe  about  400,000  lbs.  of  wool  annually.  Goats  also  are 
numerous.  Oxen  and  mules  are  used  in  the  plough.  Fir,  beech,  and 
oak  are  the  common  forest-trees.  Bears,  wolves,  mxes,  wild  eats,  and 
oooasionally  wild  boars,  are  met  with  in  the  forests.  Among  wild 
aquatio  birds  are  swans,  cranes,  ducks,  geese,  herons,  storks,  and 
oormorants. 

Among  the  mineral  products  are  iron,  some  traces  of  copper, 
marble,  alabaster,  transparent  spar,  lithographic  stone,  marl,  potters' 
clay,  fine  building  stone,  which  is  extensively  worked  at  YillelMis,  and 
asphalts,  or  mineral  pitch,  of  which  there  is  a  basin  of  great  extent 
between  Seyssel,  Fort^e-rfioluse,  and  ChatiUon-de-Michaille.  Vast 
quantities  of -asphalts  are  used  in  France  for  making  pavements  and 
footpaths  in  towns.  Some  peat  is  dug  for  Axel  in  the  districts  of  the 
marshes. 

Of  manufacturing  industry  there  is  little.  Some  good  flaxen  and 
hempen  fabrics  are  made;  also  coarse  woollen  cloth  for  soldiers* 
dothee,  and  paper.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Natitua  a  laige  quantity 
of  cheese  is  made  in  the  chalets  during  the  summer  excursion  of  the 
cattle  to  the  mountain-pastures.  Here  also  are  some  cotton  and  silk 
xmlls,  and  a  good  deal  of  watch  and  clock  work  is  turned  out.  Other 
articles  of  manufacture  are  tiles,  leather,  bricks,  pottery ;  silk,  cotton, 
and  woollen  yams ;  horn-combs,  cutlery  of  an  inferior  description,  fte. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  industrial  establishments  of  the  depart- 
ment are  its  oomand  saw  mills,  almost  all  of  whidi  are  worked 
by  the  abundant  watei^power  of  its  rivers.  At  St-Laurent  on  the 
Sadne  there  is  an  iron-foundry,  a  steam  floui^mill,  and  an  establish- 
ment for  the  manufboture  of  steam  machinery. 

The  department  being  more  agricultural  than  industrial,  its  com- 
meree  lies  rather  among  the  raw  produots  of  the  farm  than  the  wares 
of  the  workshop  or  the  fiMtory.  Com,  wine,  cattle,  pigs,  poultry, 
fish,  firewood,  deals,  oak  planks,  timber,  cheese,  wool,  and  asphalto 
are  the  principal  items  of  its  oonuneroei  The  transit  trade  between 
Strasbonig  and  Marseille,  and  between  Geneva  and  Bordeaux,  is  of 
some  importance.  The  principal  corn-markets  of  the  department  are 
those  of  Bouig,  and  St.-Laurent  From  the  mountainous  districts 
there  is  a  large  emigration  of  hemp^lressem,  tumers,  and  hawkers  of 
wooden  vessels  daring  the  winter  months  to  the  neighbouring 
department 

j)ioinon»  and  Towm. — ^The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrtm- 
dissements  which,  with  thehr  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as 
foUow : — 


Caatons. 

OommaiMB. 

Popalation  in  1851. 

1.  Boorg    . 

2.  BeUey        .        .    . 
8.  Nantna  . 

4.  Gex  . 

5.  aMTonx. 

l^tal        .    . 

10 
9 
6 
8 

r 

121 

112 

78 

29 

111 

126,098 
68,626 
58,759 
22,885 
86,626 

85 

446 

872,989 

The  first  arrondissement  is  named  from  Boubo,  the  capital  fbrmerly 
of  Bresse,  and  now  of  the  whole  department  of  Ain.  Boff^,  situated 
on  and  round  a  small  eminence  in  the  plain  of  Lower  Bresse,  16 
miles  N.W.  from  Bouig,  consists  of  two  adjacent  villages— Bag^ 
la-Ville,  and  Bag^le<:!hAtel— which  have  a  united  population  of  2986. 
Linen,  pottery,  woollen  yam,  tilts,  and  leather  are  made  here. 
CeyzericU,  5  miles  from  Bouiv:  population,  981.  Ooliffnyt  built  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  18  miles  N.N.B.  from  Bourg,  has  1647  inhabitants. 
It  has  given  name  to  the  historical  fionily  of  Coligny,  of  whose  castle 
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there  are  still  a  few  remaiiu  here.  Mowlrtvd,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Beyssouse,  10  miles  N.N.W.  from  Bouig,  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile 
district,  and  has  1400  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  com  and  cattle. 
Pont-dPAviif  a  town  of  1300  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ain,  12  miles  S.R  from  Bourg,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  crowned 
by  an  old  castle,  built  by  the  dukes  of  Savoy.  Poni-de-VcwuCt  a 
regularly  built  and  prettily  situated  market-town,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Reyssouse,  and  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Sadne,  with  which  it 
oommunicates  by  a  short  canal,  has  a  mineral  spring,  and  8136 
inhabitants.  It  is  a  place  of  some  industrial  activitv ;  cotton  stuffb, 
I^Uzed  pottery,  shoe  and  chamois  leather  are  manufactured.  There 
18  also  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  flour,  wine,  hemp,  horses,  and 
oattl&  Pw/U-de-Veylef  16  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Bouig,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Yeyle,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  its  mouUi  in 
the  Sadne,  has  a  population  of  1321.  The  low  hills  along  the  river 
near  this  town  are  covered  with  vines.  Titffort,  a  market-town 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  vine^slad  hill,  8  miles  N.E.  from  Bouig, 
has  2154  inhabitants.  The  town  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1880.  SL-Trimer,  sumamed  dcB  Cowioux,  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  St-Trivier  in  thia  department,  is  a  small  market-town  of 
1600  inhabitants^  situated  18  miles  N.N.W.  from  Bouig.  The  parish 
church  of  St-Trivier  is  said  to  date  from  the  6th  century. 

The  second  arrondissement  is  named  frt>m  its  chief  town  Bdiey, 
formerly  the  capital  of  Bugey,  which  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley 
watered  by  the  Furan,  between  two  hills  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Bhdne,  in  45**  451'  ^-  ^^t  5°  ^1'  £•  long.,  at  a  distance  of  80  miles 
S.E.  from  Bourg,  and  has  8821  inhabitants.  The  road  frx)m  Lyon  to 
Geneva  passes  through  the  town,  which  is  also  connected  with  Cham- 
bdry  by  a  road  carried  across  the  Rhdne  by  the  suspension-bridge 
near  the  fort  of  Pierre-Ch&teL  BeUey  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  whose 
diocese  is  co-extensive  with  the  department ;  it  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  an  ecclesiastical  school,  a  communal  college,  and  a  society  of 
agriculture.  The  town  was  long  held  by  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  who 
surrounded  it  with  walls.  It  was  given  up  with  the  rest  of  Bugey  to 
France  in  1601.  The  most  remarkable  objects  are— the  episcopal 
palace,  the  cathedral,  of  which  the  tower  is  modern,  the  college,  and 
the  cabinet  of  medals  and  antiques.  The  industrial  products  comprise 
some  printed  cottons,  muslins,  and  lealher.  Silk-worms  are  reared, 
and  lithographic  stones  are  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Belley  is 
rather  fimous  for  its  sausages^  and  has  some  conmieroe  in  timber, 
cattle,  Ac.  Ambirieux,  population  2677,  -  is  situated  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Albarine,  22  xniles  N.W.  from  Belley,  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Gk)ndebaud,  one  of  the 
early  kings  of  the  Buigundians.  Linen,  blankets,  regimental  doths, 
cotton  yam,  paper,  and  leather  are  manufiu^ured  on  a  small  scale. 
Champagne,  11  miles  N.  finom  Belley,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seran, 
population  562 ;  and  SauteviXU,  among  the  high  mountaios,  15  miles 
K.N.W.  from  Belley,  population  686,  are  mere  villages^  but  yet  give 
names  to  cantons.  Lc^pUeu,  a  market-town,  19  miles  N.W.  frt)m  Belley, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  which  is  crossed  by  a  suspension- 
bridge,  has  a  population  of  2581.  The  town  is  prettily  situated 
between  two  vine-dad  hills,  from  which  two  streams  iuue  that  drive 
several  oom-mills,  and  after  traversing  the  streets  of  the  town  are 
drawn  off  to  irrigate  the  adjacent  fields.  Straw-hats,  in  imitation  of 
liQ^om,  leather,  and  flour  are  the  prindpal  industrial  products. 
L'nuii,  a  village  in  which  fairs  are  held,  6  miles  W.  from  Bdley,  and 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhdne,  also  gives  name  to  a  canton  :  popu- 
lation, 1805.  8t.-Jiambert,  picturesquely  situated  between  two  high 
mountains  called  Le-Joux,  which  are  ofEshoots  of  the  Jura,  18  miles 
N.W.  from  Belley,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Albarine,  has  2683 
inhabitants,  who  manuftoture  linen,  silk  thread,  cashmeres,  and  ribands. 
In  the  environs  are  forges  and  iron-foundries.  The  gorge  of  St-Rambert, 
an  enormous  rocky  rent  in  the  mountains  12  mues  in  length,  is  very 
interestiug  to  the  geologist,  showing  the  stracture  of  the  Jura  range. 
Sey98df  15  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Belley,  is  situated  on  the  Bhdne,  which 
divides  it  into  two  parts— one  in  France,  the  o^er  in  Savoy — ^united 
bv  a  stone  bridge.  The  population  of  the  French  part  of  tiie  town  is 
1886.  The  town  is  prettily  situated  and  has  a  considerable  trade,  for 
which  it  has  great  fifcilities  by  the  navi^tion  of  the  lUidne.  Large 
quantities  of  timber  floated  down  the  Rhdne  from  Switzerland  and 
Savoy  are  sawed  here  into  planks,  and  then  sent  in  rafts  for  sale  to 
Lyon.  Boat^building,  cotton-spinning,  and  the  working  of  the  famous 
asphalte  mines  in  the  vicinity,  give  employment  to  a  good  many  hands. 
Tnere  is  some  commerce  also  in  wine,  salt,  and  timber.  Small  steamera 
ply  on  the  RhOne  between  Lyon  and  SeysseL  Virieua}4e-0rand, 
situated  7  miles  N.N.W.  from  Bdley,  in  a  good  wine  district,  has  775 
inhabitants.  Near  Virieux-le-PetU,  a  small  place  of  695  inhabitants, 
between  Yirieux-le-Qrand  and  Champagne,  is  the  fine  cascade  of 
Cerveysieu,  neariy  500  feet  high. 

In  the  third  arrondissement,  the  chief  town  Nantua  stands  on 
the  eastem  shore  of  the  lake  of  Nantua,  in  a  wild  and  narrow  gorge 
between  two  steep  mountains  whose  summits  crowned  with  fira  are 
reflected  in  the  lake.  The  town,  which  is  20  miles  K  from  Bourg,  has 
a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  a  consultative  diamW  of 
manufactures,  an  agricultural  sodety,  and  8846  inhabitants.  It 
consists  of  three  streets,  two  of  which  are  wide  and  weU-built 
The  principal  buildings  are — the  parish  church,  whidi  belonged  to  a 
former  Benedictine  priory,  and  is  built  in  the  Lombard  style ;  the 


priory  buildings,  now  converted  into  a  court-house  and  prison ;  the 
Augustinian  monastery,  which  now  forms  the  offices  of  the  sub-prefect; 
the  college ;  and  the  hospital.  In  the  church,  which  is  very  aocient, 
Charles  uie  Bald  was  buried  in  877  ;  his  tomb  has  been  transferred  to 
St.-Denis.  Nantua  is  a  place  of  some  manufacturing  activity.  Among 
its  products  are  muslins,  calico,  cashmere  shawls,  counterpanes,  coarse 
carpeting,  and  horn-combs ;  yam  of  cotton,  silk,  sheeps'-wool,  and  cash- 
mere wool ;  leather,  paper,  and  nails.  It  has  also  hydraulic  saw-milb, 
and  some  trade  in  com,  wine,  fish,  cheese,  and  shoes.  Brtnod,  situated 
between  two  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Albarine,  6  niiles  S.  of 
Nantua,  has  1002  inhabitants.  CfkatUUm'de'Miehaille,  a  prettilj 
situated  well-built  market  town,  10  miles  R  from  Nantua  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Semine  and  the  Valaerine,  has  1451  inhabitants. 
Izamore,  a  village  situated  in  a  plain  5  miles  N.N.W.  from  Nantua, 
has  a  population  of  1011.  It  stands  on  part  of  the  site  of  an  ancient 
town,  ot  which  there  exist  some  traces  of  the  fortificationa  There 
are  also  remains  of  a  small  ancient  temple.  Gold  coins  are  extant 
which  were  struck  here  under  the  Merovingian  kings.    Oyonnax^ 

8  miles  N.  from  Nantua  on  the  Cersouille,  a  small  feeder  of  the 
Albarine,  has  2598  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  chessmen,  turnery, 
horn  and  box-wood  combs,  and  trade  also  in  timber,  deals,  &c.  The 
Cersouille  drives  several  saw-mills.  Poncin,  a  market-town,  situated 
11  miles  S.W.  from  Nantua,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ain,  and  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  hill  crowned  with  an  old  castle  of  the  13th  century,  has 
2109  inhabnants.  The  mountain-road  from  Poncin  through  Cerdon  to 
Nantua  and  Bellegarde,  leads  through  some  of  the  best  scenery  of  the 
Jura.  At  Bellegarde,  a  frontier-town  at  the  junction  of  the  Valserine 
with  the  Bhdne,  is  a  bridge  which  carries  the  road  from  Belley  to 
Geneva  over  the  Valserine,  and  a  little  above  the  bridge  is  the  fall 
known  as  the  Perte-d^iik-BMnie,  or  loss  of  the  Rhdne.  The  river,  in  a 
contracted  portion  of  its  bed,  disappeara  under  a  ledge  of  rocka  for 
about  120  yards.  When  the  waters  of  the  river  are  increased  by  floods, 
however,  this  phenomenon  is  not  witnessed,  for  at  such  times  the  riyer 
dashes  over  as  wdl  as  under  the  rocks.  Part  of  the  ledge  has  been 
blasted  of  late  years  to  facilitate  the  floatage  of  timber,  so  that  the 
Perte-du-Rhdne  is  not  so  attractive  as  formerly. 

In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Gtx,  which  is  situated 
in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  department,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
mountain-torrent  of  Jomana,  and  on  the  eastem  slope  of  the  Jura,  which 
coomiands  flne  views  of  the  lake  and  city  of  Geneva ;  at  a  distance  of 
42  miles  N.E.  frt>m  Bourg,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  an 
agricultural  sodety,  and  2835  inhabitants.  The  tovm  consists  chiefly 
of  one  lor>g,  wide,  and  steep  street.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
walls,  of  which  there  still  remain  some  traces.  The  road  from  Paria  to 
Geneva  passes  through  Gex.  There  are  iron-foundries  here,  tan-yards, 
and  tan-mUls ;  some  trade  also  is  carried  on  in  wine,  charcoal,  and 
cheese.  CoUonget,  16  mUes  S.  from  Gex,  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
gorge,  oonmianded  by  the  Fort-de-l'Eduse,  has  1278  inhabitants. 
Femep,  a  pretty  village  6  mUes  S.E.  frt>m  Gex,  on  the  Geneva  road, 
consists  of  one  long  street  of  neat  houses,  and  has  1214  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  watdi-making — a  trade  introduced 
here,  in  1768,  by  Voltaire,  to  whom  the  town  may  be  said  to  owe  its 
origiiL  The  house  in  which  he  redded  for  20  years  stUl  remains  at 
the  west  end  of  the  village. 

In  the  fifth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Trivoux,  which  is 
dtuated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Sadne,  at 
a  distance  of  29  rmles  S.W.  from  Bouig,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  an  agricultural  sodety,  and  2684  inhabitants.  The  town  was 
the  capital  of  the  prindpality  of  Dombes,  and  the  seat  of  its  parlia- 
ment. It  is  badly  buil^  but  contains  some  interesting  buildings,  the 
prindpal  of  which  are  the  old  parliament-house,  the  former  inint^  and 
the  hospital  founded  by  Anne  Marie  Louise  d' Orleans.  The  jewellery 
trade  and  gold-beating  are  carried  on  here.  ChalamcfiU,  E.  of  Tr^voux, 
between  two  large  ponds,  has  1561  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  game 
and  fish.  ChatiUonrUi-Dimbet,  16  mUes  N.N.E.  from  Tr^voux,  ia  a 
market-town,  prettily  dtuated  on  the  Chalaroime,  and  has  a  population 
of  3236.  It  has  paper-mills  and  some  trade  in  wine  and  agricultural 
produce.  MeximieuXf  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Ain,  20  miles  E. 
fh>m  Tr^voux,  has  a  junior  eocleslBstical  school,  and  2086  inhabitants. 
MorUlud,  a  town  of  2946  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Seraine,  a  small 
feeder  of  the  Rhdne,  16  miles  S.E.  from  Tr^voux,  has  several  com  and 
scutching  mills,  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  canvass,  and  sewing- 
thread  ;  and  a  conuderable  trade  in  com,  hemp,  and  seeds.  Thoiuey. 
on  the  Chalaroime,  and  near  its  entrance  into  the  Sa6ne,  stands  in  a 
very  fertile  district,  and  has  1563  inhabitants.    &.-Trivier-en-Doniie8j 

9  miles  N.N.E.  from  Tr^voux  on  the  Moignans,  a  small  feeder  of  the 
Chalaronne,  is  dtuated  in  a  marshy  district;  population,  1620. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Belley,  who  is 
suflOragan  to  the  archbishop  of  BesAUfon.  It  is  included  in  the  sixth 
militiffy  diviuon,  of  which  Lyon  is  head  -  quarters.  Under  the 
monarchy  it  returned  five  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
[See  Fbanob  in  Supplbment.] 

AIN-TAB,  a  town  of  Syria,  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Sajur, 
a  feeder  of  the  Euphrates,  in  37°  4'  N.  lat.,  37"  26'  E.  long.,  65  miles 
N.  by  K  from  Aleppo.  It  is  a  hurge  town,  inhabited  by  Moham- 
medans, Greeks,  and  Armenians,  amounting  together,  it  is  saia, 
to  about  20,000.  The  housen  are  well  built  of  stone,  some  of  the 
streets  are  traversed  by  streams  of  water,  and  the  air  is  healthy.    On 
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the  north  is  a  castle  standing  on  an  artificial  elevation.  The  extensive 
burying-groimd,  looking  at  a  distance  like  a  large  suburb,  lies  to  the 
south  of  the  town.  The  town  has  large  bazaars  stocked  with  goods 
from  Aleppo.  The  manufactures  are — ^leather  made  of  goat's-skin 
dyed  red  and  yellow,  cottons,  and  coloured  woollens.  The  diief  trade 
is  in  leather  and  raw-hides ;  soammony  and  hare,  fox-  and  jackals'- 
skins  are  exported  to  Aleppo.  Ain-Tab  was  taken  by  Tamerlane  in 
1400,  and  by  Hafiz  Pasha  in  1889,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Kizib. 

AIRDBIE,  Lanarkshire;  Scotland,  a  market-town,  burffh  of  barony, 
and  municipal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  in  the  parish  of  New  Monk- 
land,  is  situated  in  SS*'  68'  H.  hit,  8'  89'  W.  long. ;  32  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Edinbuigh,  and  11  miles  E.'  from  Qlasgow  :  the  population  in 
1851  was  14,485.  The  Buigh  is  governed  by  12  councillors,  one  of 
whom  is  provost,  and  conjointly  with  FaUdrk,  Hamilton,  Lanark,  and 
Linlithgow,  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Airdrie 
has  communication  with  Qlasgow  by  the  Monkland  Canal  and  by  the 
Caledonian  Railway.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas  and  well  paved.  It 
poasesaea  three  parish  churches,  two  places  of  worship  for  the  Free 
Church,  two  for  the  United  Presbyterians,  and  one  each  for  Reformed 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  also 
a  handsome  town-house,  a  town  school,  a  parochial  school,  and  a 
benevolent  institution  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor 
orphans  and  other  destitute  children.  In  the  vicinity  of  Airdrie  are 
extensive  coal  mines  and  iron  works.  Saturday  is  the  market-day :  fairs 
are  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  May  and  the  third  Tuesday  in  November. 

AIRE,  a  fortified  town  in  the  north  of  France,  department  of  Pas- 
de-Calaia,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Lys  with  the  Laquette, 
10  miles  aE.  from  St-Omer,  29  miles  N.N.W.  from  Arras;  has  a 
a  college,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants.  The  town,  which  is  surroimded 
by  waUa  and  deep  fosses,  is  in  general  well  built ;  the  streets  are  well 
paved,  and  adorned  by  handsome  fountains.  The  most  remarkable 
buildings  are — the  town-haU,  situated  in  a  large  square  and  surmoimted 
by  a  handsome  tower ;  the  church  of  St.-Fierre,  which  dates  from  the 
14tli  century ;  the  diurch  of  St-Paul,  a  handsome  gothic  edifice ;  and 
the  barracks,  which  are  large  enough  to  accommodate  6000  men.  Aire 
ranks  as, a  fortress  of  the  fourth  class,  and  is  looked  upon  as  an 
important  post  for  the  defence  of  the  coun^  between  the  Lys  and 
Aa.  It  was  founded  by  Lidoric,  first  count  of  fWders,  about  A.D.  630. 
The  Northmen  ravaged  it  in  881.  The  French  took  it  in  1641  from 
the  Spaniards,  who  however  soon  recovered  it  In  1674  Louis  XIV. 
made  himself  master  of  the  town,  and  its  possession  by  France  was 
guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1718.  Aire  is  a  place  of  some 
manufacturing  activity ;  its  industrial  products  include  mixed  cotton 
and  flaxen  fabrics,  thread,  hats,  soap,  starch,  oil,  basket-work,  flooring- 
tiles,  and  grain  spirits.  It  has  conmiunication  by  canals  with  St-Omer, 
Calais,  and  Dunkerque. 

There  is  an  episcopal  town  called  Aire  in  the  department  of  L  ANDES. 

AIRE,  River.    [Yobkshirb.] 

AISNE,  a  department  in  France,  formed  out  of  the  south  of 
Picardy,  the  north-eastern  part  of  tle-de-France,  and  a  portion  of 
Brie,  which  formed  the  north-western  part  of  Champagne.  It  extends 
between  48'  60'  and  50**  4'  N.  hit,  2"  56'  and  4**  12'  E.  long.,  and  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Kord  and  the  Belgian  province  of 
Hainaut)  E.  by  the  department  of  Ardennes,  S.  by  those  of  Mame 
and  Seine-et-Mame,  and  W.  by  those  of  Oise  and  Somm&  The  area 
is  2840  square  miles :  the  pojpulation  in  1851  was  558,989,  which  gives 
196*82  to  the  square  mile,  oemg  22*1  above  the  average  per  square 
mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

Swrface, — The  sur&ce  of  the  department  presents  a  succession  of  undu- 
lating plains,  which  in  the  north  and  south  are  crossed  by  numerous  hiUs, 
nowhere  exceeding  330  feet  in  height  above  their  bases.  In  the  southern 
districts  the  hills  form  winding  chains  from  which  ofi&ets  spring  in  all 
directions.  The  northern  hills  form  part  of  the  Ardennes,  a  system  of 
uplands,  which  extend  across  France  from  the  Aigonne  hills  (an  o£bet 
from  the  Yosges)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine ;  they  do  not  form  a  con- 
tinuous range,  but  are  furrowed  into  innumerable  isolated  heights  by 
deep  narrow  valleys,  or  in  some  places  by  ravines  which  are  screened 
generally  by  very  steep  declivities.  These  hills  form  part  of  the  watei^ 
shed  between  the  North  Sea  and  the  British  Channel ;  the  Sambre, 
the  Scheldt,  and  the  Sonmie  have  their  sources  in  them.  The  coimtry 
between  the  two  systems  of  hiUs  just  noticed  presents  a  vast  horizontal 
plain,  upon  which  however  are  some  isolated  hills :  one  of  these,  upon 
which  the  dty^  of  Laon  stands,  is  perhaps  the  highest  groimd  in  the 
department^  being  590  feet  above  the  sea-level 

Hydrography  mnd  CommvniciUioTU. — ^The  department  belongs  almost 
entirely  to  tiie  basin  of  the  Seine.  The  exceptions  are  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  northern  border,  drained  by  the  Escaut  or  Scheldt,  and  the 
Sambre  [Nord],  and  the  north-west  of  the  department  about  St- 
Quentin,  which  is  drained  by  the  Somme.  [Somme.]  Along  the  southern 
base  of  the  upland  region  in  the  north  of  the  department  flows,  in  a 
general  south-western  direction,  the  Oise  [Oise],  a  feeder  of  the  Seine, 
which  ia  navigable  below  Chauny,  and  is  connected  by  canals  with  the 
Somme  and  &e  Scheldt  The  Oise  in  this  department  receives  the 
Ton  and  the  Serre  (which  is  fed  by  the  Souche),  and  passes  the  towns 
of  Quiae  and  La-F^re.  The  south  of  the  department  is  crossed 
from  east  to  west  by  the  Mame  [Marne],  which  drains  the  hilly 
district  of  ChAtcau-Thieny,  and  is  navigable.  In  the  same  direction, 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  northward,  flows  the  Ourcq,  a  feeder  of 


the  Mame,  which  rises  near  F^re^n-Tardenois,  in  the  east  of  this 
department  At  Fert^-Milon,  on  the  western  border,  the  Ourcq  turns 
southward  to  its  junction  with  the  Mame  in  the  department  of 
Seine-et-Mame,  and  in  this  section  of  its  course  it  is  navigable  :  part 
of  the  waters  of  the  Oiurcq  are  drawn  off  by  a  navigable  canal  for  the 
supply  of  Paris. 

The  central  districts  between  the  Ourcq  and  the  Oise  are  drained  bv 
theAUne,  This  river  rises  in  the  department  of  Meuse,  10  miles  south 
of  Clermont-en-Argonne,  and  after  running  a  few  miles  westward  turns 
north-west  past  ^dnte-M^ndhould  in  the  east  of  the  department  of 
Mame.  Continuing  in  the  same  direction  below  Sainte-M^^ould, 
the  Aisne  entei's  the  department  of  Ardennes,  receives  the  Aire 
on  its  right  bank,  and  havin|^  passed  Vouziers,  turns  westwards 
past  Re^el  and  Ch&teau-Porcien,  where  it  becomes  navigable.  A 
few  miles  below  this  point  the  Aisne  enters  the  department  to  which 
it  gives  name,  and  receives  on  its  left  bank  the  Suippe,  and  below 
YaSly  the  Vesle  from  the  department  of  Mame.  The  Aisne  after  its 
junction  with  the  Vesle  runs  along  the  northern  rampart  of  the  city 
of  Soissons,  10  miles  west  of  which  it  enters  the  department. of  Oise, 
and  joins  tiie  river  Oise  on  the  left  bank,  above  Compi^;ne,  after  a 
coTirse  of  nearly  170  miles,  more  than  80  of  which  are  navigable 

The  department  contains  many  small  ponds  and  marshes ;  several 
of  them  have  been  recently  drained,  and  converted  into  arable  land. 

The  Aisne  is  connected  by  the  panal-des-Ardennee  and  the  river 
Bar  with  the  Meuse.  The  Sambre  and  Oise  are  united  by  a  canal 
which  runs  from  Landrecy  to  La-F^re,  thus  connecting  the  depart- 
ment with  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine.  The  canal  of  St-Quentin 
leaves  the  Oise  near  Chaunv,  and  joins  the  Scheldt  at  Cambrai ;  it  is 
carried  by  two  long  timnels  through  the  high  plateau  that  separates 
the  basins  of  the  two  rivera.  Thii9  canal  and  the  Oise  connect  the 
important  manufacturing  town  of  St-Quentin  with  the  canals  of  the 
north  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  with  the  navigation  of  the  Seine, 
while  by  the  lateral  canal  of  the  Somme  its  products  find  an  outlet 
westwards  to  Amiens  and  Abbeville.  The  total  extent  of  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  department  is  given  at  168  miles. 

The  department  is  traversed  by  12  state  and  29  departmental  roads, 

?'ving  together  a  total  length  of  common  roadway  of  770  miles.  The 
aris-Strasbourg  railroad  crosses  the  south  of  the  department  The 
St-Quentin  railway  passing  through  Koyon  and  Compile  joins  the 
Great  Northern  of  France  line  at  Creil,  and  is  in  course  of  construction 
north-eastwards  to  the  Belgian  frontier,  so  as  to  connect  the  depart- 
ment with' the  coal-fields  of  Charleroi 

Climate,  SoU,  aind  Products, — The  climate  is  temperate  and  very 
healthy,  but  the  marsh  lands  are  occasionally  infested  with  fogs.  The 
south  of  the  department  has  a  temperatiu^  similar  to  that  of  Paris. 
Vegetation  is  later  and  the  winter  longer  and  sharper  about  Laon, 
Vervins,  and  St-Quentin. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  St-Quentin,  which  forms  the  north-west 
of  the  department,  there  is  almost  every  variety  of  soil ;  the  system 
of  agriculture  is  good,  and  all  the  common  aorts  of  com,  fruits, 
excellent  fiax,  hay,  and  hops,  are  grown.  In  the  north  of  the  arron- 
dissement of  Vervins  the  soil  is  a  thin,  wet,  cold  clay,  and  verv  little 
of  it  b  fit  for  tillage ;  in  the  south  of  this  division  the  land  is  better, 
yielding  wheat>  lye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  and  hops.  The  best 
lands  lie  along  the  Oise.  In  this  arrondissement  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  grass  land,  and  many  horses,  sheep,  and  homed  cattle  are  reared. 
It  is  also  rich  in  timber,  and  contains  several  forests.  The  land  in 
the  arrondissement  of  Laon  is  of  only  middling  quality,  and  is 
not  very  productive  of  wheat  and  other  grain,  although  a  conside- 
rable breadth  of  land  is  sowed ;  vast  quantities  of  leguminous  plants 
and  artichokes  are  grown.  A  good  deal  of  land  is  laid  out  in  pasture 
and  meadow.  The  principal  forests  are  those  of  Ooucy,  Villequier, 
and  Samoussy,  which  together  cover  above  60,000  acres.  In  the 
arrondissement  of  Soissons,  in  the  west  of  the  department,  the  land 
is  of  excellent  quality;  the  uplands  particularly  yield  fine  grain 
crops.  Other  products  of  the  district  are  vast  quantities  of  huioot 
beajis,  hemp,  turnips,  and  a  little  flax  and  hay.  The  forests  of  Rets 
and  ViUers-Cotterets  are  the  principal,  extending  over  neariy  80,000 
acres.  The  slopes  of  the  hills  that  skirt  the  Mame  in  the  district  of 
Ch&teau-Thierry  are  mostly  planted  with  vines.  The  land  in  the  hiUy 
district  consists  generally  of  a  sandy  clay,  yielding  a  good  deal  of 
wheat,  oats,  oleaginous  seeds,  and  pulse.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
breadth  of  grass,  meadow,  and  forest  land.  The  principal  forests  are 
those  of  La-Fdre,  Ris,  and  Dole. 

Other  crops  not  mentioned  above  are  potatoeiL  spelt^  and  buok- 
wheat)  and  flat-rowed  barley.  A  large  surplus  of  com  is  annually 
exported.  Hemp  is  a  very  general  crop  except  in  the  district  of 
St-Quentin,  which  is  famous  for  its  flax.  There  are  vineyards  in  the 
arrondissements  of  Laon,  Soissons,  and  Ch&teau-Thierry,  but  generally 
speaking  the  wine  is  of  inferior  quality,  with  the  exception  of  that 
jprown  fdong  the  Mame ;  the  total  quantity  produced  annually  is  about 
six  millions  of  gallons.  Horses  are  almost  exclusively  used  in  the 
plough.  Qreat  attention  is  paid  to  sheep-breeding  and  the  fattening 
of  cattle ;  wool  is  an  important  product  of  the  department  Horses 
and  asses  are  numerous.  Bees  are  kept ;  poultry  is  very  abundant ; 
and  eggs  form  an  important  item  of  the  commerce  of  the  department 
The  most  common  timber-trees  in  the  forests  are  oak,  plane^  beech, 
birch,  and  poplar. 
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QetAogy  and  MtnenUogy.—The  prerailiDg  rock  is  limestone,  which 
in  some  plaoes  dips  under  layers 'of  sandstone.  The  hilly  districts  of 
the  north  and  north-east  consist  chiefly  of  day-elate ;  roofing-«late  is 
fonnd  also,  but  in  layers  too  thin  and  irregular  to  be  profitably 
worked.  Good  building-stone  is  quarried  at  seyeral  points.  In  the 
south  of  the  department  chalk  and  g^sum  abound.  The  lowlands 
in  the  north  of  the  department  contain  peat^  which  is  dug  for 
ftieL  A  vast  quantity  of  lime  is  bumt^  Potters'-day  is  abundant. 
A  large  zone  of  soft  lignite  crosses  the  department  from  north-west  to 
south-east)  which  is  worked  for  i^^Ving  manure,  and  for  the  sulphate 
of  iron,  alum,  and  mineral  acids  which  it  contains.  Bog-iron  is  found 
in  the  north  of  the  department^  and  a  small  quanti^  of  iron  is 
manufikctured. 

Manufacturet. — ^The  department  ranks  high  for  its  manufacturing 
industry.  In  St-Quentin,  and  the  towns  and  Tillages  near  it,  a  laige 
proportion  of  the  population  is  maintained  by  manufactures.  The  most 
important  products  are  fine  cotton  tissues  of  all  kinds,  muslins,  fine 
linen,  table  and  household  linen,  and  cashmere  shawls.  St-Quentin 
has  several  lai^ge  cotton-mUls  driven  by  steam  machinery,  and  in 
the  villages  near  it  there  is  a  vast  number  of  handloom  weavers  by 
whom  the  finest  descriptions  of  goods  are  made.  Hoeiery.cotton-twist, 
woollen  cloth,  hempen  fabrics,  soap,  fflass  (mirrors  at  St-Gk)bain, 
decanters  and  other  table-glass  at  Folembray,  and  wine-bottles  at 
Quincangrogne),  leather,  carneta,  horn-combs,  blankets,  nails,  mill- 
castings,  potteiy,  paper,  bricks,  tiles,  oil,  chemical  products,  &a,  are 
also  manufactured.  A  good  deal  of  beer  and  cider  ia  drunk  in  this 
department;  the  beer  of  Soissons  is  considered  the  best  The  depart- 
ment possesses  a  large  number  of  beet-root  sugar  factories,  of  ^ch 
29  were  at  work  in  1849;  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  they  are 
supplied  with  beet  grown  in  the  department  or  imported.  The 
number  of  flour-mills  driven  by  water  and  wind  exceeds  1000.  An 
important  corn-market  is  held  in  St.-Quentin. 

The  commerce  of  the  department  in  the  various  articles  named  or 
indicated,  in  its  agricultural  |>roduce,  which  far  exceeds  the  home 
consumption,  in  wool  and  other  raw  materials,  and  in  timber  and 
firewood  (which  are  conveyed  in  Luge  quantities  down  all  the  rivers), 
coals,  ftc.,  is  vexy  extensive. 

The  total  area  of  the  department  is  1,817,632  acres,  distributed  into 
2,262,992  parcels,  and  among  209,256  proprietors.  Of  the  whole  area 
1,227,491  acres  are  under  the  plough;  105,191  acres  are  laid  out  in 
pasture  and  meadow ;  22,428  acres  in  vineyards ;  2S7,989  acres  are 
covered  with  forests ;  51,662  acres  consist  of  orchards,  nurseries,  and 
gardens ;  18,088  acres  grow  osier  and  willow  withes  for  basket-work ; 
28,220  acres  are  heaths  and  moors;  11,078  acres  are  occupied  by 
houses,  churches,  buildings,  and  cemeteries;  29,584  acres  are  under 
miscellaneous  crops ;  9,882  acres  are  covered  with  the  waters  of  rivers, 
canals,  ponds,  and  marshes ;  41,873  acres  consist  of  roads,  streets,  and 
squares ;  21,892  of  stunted  forest  and  otherwise  barren  land. 

DwitUmt  andTamu. — The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondisse- 
ments  whidi,  with  their  respective  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as 
follow : — 


GutonB. 

Goamumes. 

Popalatloa  in  1851. 

1.  LMn 

S.  toinou     .        .    . 

8.  8t..Qaenti]i     .     .  . 

4.  VerTins              .    . 

5.  ChAteau-Thierry      . 

Total        .    . 

11 

888 

167 
127 
181 
125 

171,128 

71,859 

129,879 

121,684 

64.489 

87 

888 

558,989 

Of  the  first  arrondissement  and  of  the  whole  department  Lagit 
is  the  capital.  Antsy4e-ChdteaM,  7  miles  W.S.W.  from  Laon,  is  an 
ancient  village,  which  with  the  surroimding  territory  was  presented 
by  Clovis  to  St  Remi,  and  after  him  was  held  by  the  bishops  of  Laon, 
who  had  the  title  of  Counts  of  Anisy.  Its  distinctive  name  is  taken 
from  the  old  castle  erected  by  the  bishops,  and  enlarged  in  1540  by 
Cardinal  Bourbon,  who  often  entertained  here  Francis  L  The  neigh- 
bourhood is  hilly  and  well  wooded,  but  with  marshes  in  the  low 
grounds :  population,  1044.  Chawny,  a  town  of  5154  inhabitants,  is 
situated  in  a  plain  18  miles  Vf.  by  N.  from  Laon,  partly  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Oise  and  partiy  on  an  island  in  that  nver,  which  is  here 
joined  by  the  St-Quentin  <»nal,  and  is  navigable.  The  town  is  said 
to  be  ancient;  its  communal  charter  dates  from  1167 ;  the  Spaniards 
took  it  after  a  siege  of  six  days  in  1652.  It  has  an  establishment  for 
polishing  glass  mirrors  cast  at  St-Gk>bain,  several  bleach-mills,  and 
tan-yards.  The  chief  industrial  products  are  some  hempen  fabrics, 
woollen  hosiery,  cotton-yam,  and  chemical  products.  There  is  some 
trade  also  in  com,  cider,  oil,  wood,  and  cattl&  Couey,  prettily  situated 
on  the  top  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  13  miles  W.  bv  S.  from  Laon,  is 
more  note-worthy  for  its  numerous  historical  associations  than  for  its 
present  population,  which  is  only  about  830.  The  part  of  the  town 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  is  girt  with  high  walls,  whick  are  flanked  by 
several  towers  and  pierced  by  three  fortified  gates.  Close  to  the 
western  wbU  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  old  feudal  oastie  of  the 


Sires  of  Coucy,  who  were  barons  of  France,  and  maintained  a  coiirt, 
royal  in  all  its  forms.  The  castle  was  blown  up  by  order  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin  in  1652.  The  keep,  however,  and  one  of  tiie  gates  still  stand 
nearly  perfect  This  part  of  the  town  is  called  Coucy-le-Ch&teao, 
a  name  which  figures  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  houses  of  Burgundy  and 
Orleans,  and  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  16th  century.  Oraonnej  12 
miles  S.K  from  Laon,  has  a  population  of  about  1000.  In  its  vicimiy 
a  severe  action  was  fou^t  between  the  alUes  under  Blucher  and  ths 
French  under  Key  andvictor  in  1814.  The  slain  on  both  sides  num- 
bered 9000  men :  the  Ftendi  daim  the  victory.  CricVf  on  the  Serre,  a 
feeder  of  the  Oise,  8  miles  K.  from  Laon,  is  a  market-town,  with  a 
population  of  2084.  It  was  sacked  by  the  English  three  times  in  tiu 
wars  of  tiie  14th  century.  Oripy,  5  miles  N.W.  from  Laon,  and  famoiu 
for  the  peace  concluded  here  in  1544  between  Charles  V.  and  FfbdcU 
I.,  is  situated  in  a  good  wine  district,  and  has  1567  inhabitants.  Lor 
Fh%  prettily  situated  in  a  valley  screened  by  woody  hills,  18  miles 
N.W.  from  Laon,  and  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Serre  and  the 
Oise,  is  a  fortress  of  the  fourth  dass,  and  has  8911  inhabitants.  The 
town  is  famous  for  its  school  of  artillery  established  in  1719,  and  for 
its  arsenal,  the  yards  and  buildings  of  which  cover  a  third  of  the  Bu^ 
face  of  the  town.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  on  the 
Laon  road  Is  an  extensive  artillery  exercising-ground,  at  one  end  of 
whic^  are  several  batteries  and  stores,  at  the  other  enormous  butts, 
and  the  whole  surrounded  by  high  trees.  The  artUlery-echool  held 
in  the  old  citadel,  which  has  been  recently  repaired,  the  arsenal 
buildings,  and  the  barracks  for  the  garrison  of  1600  men  and  SO 
officers,  are  the  most  important  structures  in  the  town.  La-F^re  has 
saw-miUs,  steam-foundries,  powder-mills,  and  various  other  establiah- 
ments  connected  with  the  inilitaiy  arsenal  It  has  also  some  trade  in 
com,  wine,  wool,  linen,  coal,  &a  A  small  garrison  commanded  by 
Berthier  defended  this  town  against  the  Prussians,  who  blockaded  it 
unsuccessfully  for  six  months  in  1815.  Maries  a  small  town  18  miles 
N.N.E.  ftom  Laon,  has  a  population  of  1848.  Neufchdtd,  21  mfles 
£.  by  S.  from  Laon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aisne,  has  an  important 
com-market  and  800  inhabitants.  iZosov,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scire, 
26  miles  N.E.  from  Laon,  has  a  popuUtion  of  1695.  Siuannej  14  mfles 
£.  from  Laon,  near  the  source  of  the  Souche,  is  an  ancient  village  with 
1408  inhabitants. 

Other  pbces  deserving  of  notice  are— ^otonfiray,  2  miles  N.W. 
from  Coucy,  famous  formerly  for  its  castie,  in  whidi  Francis  L  and 
other  kings  of  France  occasionally  resided,  and  now  important  for  its 
glass  factory,  which  employs  900  men,  and  turns  out  about  eight 
millions  of  wine-bottiee  annually,  besides  a  large  number  of  glass  fruity 
stands,  bell-gUssee,  and  lamp-shades  :  St.-Chbain,  a  Urge  village,  which 
is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  forest  of  Coucy,  10  miles  W.  from 
Laon,  and  has  a  population  of  2256  and  the  most  celebrated  factorj 
for  g^ass  mirrors  in  France;  the  factory,  which  is  a  magnificent 
building  comprising  five  vast  halls,  is  worked  by  a  company,  and  the 
workmen  are  admitted  to  share  the  profits ;  the  mirrors  made  hew 
are  stored  and  polished  at  Chauny :  and  Montcomel,  21  miles  SS.& 
from  Laon,  on  the  Serre :  population  1748.  . 

In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  SoxasoKS.  BrauM, 
9  miles  E.  from  Soissons,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vesle,  is  i^ 
ancient  village  with  1574  inhabitants.  Here  stood  one  of  the  earliest 
royal  residences  in  France,  which  was  inhabited  by  Clothaire  L 
and  several  of  his  successors.  The  turreted  walls  of  a  citadel, 
built  to  defend  the  phwe  in  the  18th  century,  are  still  almost  entuw. 
The  chupoh  of  St  Ived,  founded  in  1152  by  Robert  Count  of  Drei^ 
brother  of  Louis  le  Jeune,  and  dedicated  in  1216,  is  greatiy  admu«a 
for  its  architecture.  Several  members  of  the  blood-royal  of  F^"*^"? 
interred  withm  its  waUs.  It  was  half  destroyed  in  the  first  French 
revolution,  but  has  been  since  restored.  Oulchy,  sometimes  sunwmea 
U  Chdtean,  from  its  old  castie,  taken  three  times  and  finally  demo- 
lished by  the  English  m  the  15tii  century,  is  situated  12  "n"®*/."} 
R  from  Soissons,  and  has  a  junior  ecclesiastical  school  •"^J.j* 
inhabitants.  VaOly,  9  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Soissons,  is  pw«iy 
situated  in  a  fertUe  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aisne,  and  nas 
breweries,  tan-yards,  and  1694  inhabitants.  Vic,  on  the  Aisne,  8  muoi 
W.  from  Soissons,  has  lading-wharfs,  and  a  populationof  755.  r*«*^ 
CoUereUf  14  miles  S.W.  from  Soissons,  owes  its  origm  to  an  old  WJ* 
manor-house  inhabited  by  PhiUp  of  Valois  before  his  accession  to  ine 
throne,  and  in  after  times  rebuilt  and  inhabited  by  Francis  a- 
Charles  V.  inhabited  the  chAteau  before  the  peace  of  Crf py,  *»* 
Henry  II.  and  Francis  IL  embellished  it ;  it  is  now  a  mendicity  bouse 
belonging  to  the  department  of  the  Seine.  The  town  stands  m  ^ 
middle  of  the  forest  of  Rets,  on  the  great  road  from  Paris  to  So^sow^' 
it  is  ornamented  by  a  hand[some  foimtain,  and  has  oil-mills  ana  3 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  steel-ware,  hosiery,  shawls,  horn-co 
turnery,  toys,  &a    It  has  also  a  good  com-market  g^ . 

The  third  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  *°^.*gj 
QUKNTIN.  Boh€dn,  11  miles  N.N.E.  from  St-Quentin,  «J^*J^ 
on  a  canal  which  carries  the  rain-fall  of  a  large  <ii»*'"^*  ^?.  i-ict 
Scheldt,  has  8561  inhabitants.  It  stands  in  a  weU-wooded  disw  •. 
and  was  formeriy  fortified.  The  inhabitants  of  Bohain  and  tne^^  ^ 
rounding  villages  manufacture  cashmere  shawls,  robe-pieoes  ^^ 
mixture  of  silk  and  wool,  and  musical  clocks.  There  are  """^  M^g 
old  castie  of  the  Counts  of  St-Pol  near  the  town.  LeCateU^  U  ^^ 
N.  from  St-Quentin,  on  the  Scheldt :  poptdation  612.    Moj/t '  "^ 
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S.&E.  f^m  St>Quentin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oiae,  has  1471 
inhabitants,  who  grow  flax  and  weave  linen.  A  fine  old  castle  which 
dated  from  the  12th  century  stood  here  till  1889,  when  it  was  sold 
and  demoUahed  for  the  materials  of  which  it  was  built  JlibemorU, 
on  a  hill  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise,  8  miles  £.  by  S.  from 
St-Quentiny  is  a  manufacturing  town  of  2791  inhabitants.  It  paitly 
occupies  the  site  of  the  strong  old  castle  of  Ribemont,  in  which 
Philip  L  held  a  parliament  in  1084,  and  which  is  distinguished  in 
French  history  for  the  number  of  its  sieges,  between  the  year  just 
mentioned  and  its  final  capture  and  demolition  by  the  Prince  de  Cond^ 
in  1663.  Linen,  mualin,  and  calico  are  among  the  industrial  pro- 
ducts. Ribemont  is  the  birthplaee  of  Condoroet.  Vennand,  which 
perpetnates  the  name  of  a  Gallic  people  called  by  the  Romans 
Veromandu^  is  5  miles  D'.W.  from  St-Quentin,  and  has  1255 
inhabitants.  A  Roman  elliptic  camp,  in  fine  preservation,  exists  in 
the  oentze  of  the  village  on  the  little  river  Auvignon.  BeQicowrt,  a 
village  of  1255  inhabitants,  8  miles  N.  from  St.-Quentin,  may  be 
mentioned  as  being  near  the  southern  entrance  to  the  great  tunnel  of 
the  St.-Quentin  Cimal. 

The  fourth  arrondisaement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  Vervint, 
situated  28  miles  N.N.Eb  from  Laon,  on  the  high  road  from  Paris 
to  Mons,  in  49''  50'  N.  lat,  S"*  54'  E.  long :  population,  2677.  It 
was  taken  by  Henrv  YIIL  in  1544,  and  its  history  before  and  for  a 
century  after  this  date  preaents  a  series  of  sieges.  A  treaty  was 
ooncluded  here  between  Spain  and  France,  May  2, 1598.  The  town 
stands,  it  is  said,  on  an  ancient  site.  It  is  bmlt  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
above  the  Yilpion,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Serre,  and  has  a  college, 
a  tribunal  of  first  instance^  and  an  hospital  founded  in  1570,  near 
whidi  is  a  chapel  adorned  with  paintings.  The  industrial  products 
of  Vervins  include  woollen  stockingB,  linen,  muslin,  earthenware, 
beer,  paper,  &c.  Aubenton,  near  the  source  of  the  Oise,  11  miles  £. 
from  Vervins,  and  near  the  junction  of  the  Aube  and  the  Ton,  has  a 
population  of  1598,  a  handsome  parish  church,  and  manufactures  of 
woollen  olotli  and  carpeta.  Lck-Uapelle,  8  miles  N.  from  Vervins, 
population  1582,  has  chicory-mills  and  breweries.  (Taue,  a  fortified 
town  of  the  tlurd  class,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise,  13  miles 
W.N .W.  from  Vervins,  has  a  population  of  3543.  The  fortifications 
consist  of  an  encircling  rampart  and  a  strong  citadel  built  on  a 
perpendicolar  rock.  -  The  history  of  the  town  presents  a  long 
sacoesnon  ci  sieges  from  ▲.D.  1050  to  1815,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
alliea.  Guise  and  ^  territory  were  conveyed  to  Charles  of  Aigou, 
with  the  title  of  Count,  on  his  marriage  to  Isabella  of  Luxembourg 
in  1443.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  house  of  Lorraine, 
in  whose  favour  it  was  erected  into  a  duchy  in  1528.  Charles  of 
Blois,  the  competitor  of  Jean  de  Kontfort  for  the  duchy  of  Bretagne, 
and  GamiUe  Desmoulins,  a  leader  in  the  first  French  revolution,  were 
natives  of  Quise.  ffinon,  a  fortified  town,  till  1687,  when  its  defences 
were  raced,  is  situated  11  miles  N.E.  from  Vervins,  and  has  about 
3000  inhabitants,  who  manufroture  earthenware  and  nails.  There 
are  iron-foigea  and  foimdriea  near  it.  Nouvion-ei^J^iiraehef  8  miles 
K.N.W.  from  Vervins,  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  of  Nouvion,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Noirieu,  a  feeder  of  the  Oise,  has  above  3000 
inhabitants.  Vast  quantities  of  wood-work,  especially  of  the  sort 
called  &ots  Joli,  consisting  of  wooden  dishes  and  other  utensils  for 
household  use  are  exporteid  from  this  town.  Other  industrial  pro- 
ducts are  sabots,  cotton-yam,  twist,  and  drinking-glasses.  Origny-en- 
ThUraehe,  6  miles  N.K  from  Vervins,  on  the  r^t  bank  of  the  Ton, 
is  the  oentre  of  a  great  manufacture  of  panniers  and  fancy  basket-woik, 
whieh  are  exported  to  foreign  countries :  population,  2862.  Sains, 
7  miles  W.  from  Vervins,  has  iron-foundries  and  2211  inhaMtants. 
Wauignp,  16  miles  N.W.  from  Vervins,  has  a  population  of  1198. 
The  chi^  mann&cture  is  seiige.    Hope  are  cultivated  in  the  vicinity. 

The  fifth  arrondissement  takes  its  name  from  its  chief-town, 
CkdUaU'TkUrry,  a  fints^Lus  station  on  the  Paris-Strasbouig  Rail- 
way, situated  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Mame,  59  miles  N.E.  from 
Paris,  in  49''  2'  46"  N.  lat,  3'*  23'  40**  £.  long. :  population,  above 
5000.  The  town  is  builtlon  the  slope  of  a  hill  above  the  Hame,  and 
owes  its  origin  to  a  castle  built  here  in  the  8th  century  by  Charles 
llartel  on  the  hill^p.  The  property,  it  is  said,  passed  by  purchase, 
about  the  middle  of  the  10th  century,  to  a  person  named  Thierrv, 
who  enlarged  the  castle  and  added  to  its  defences.  Of  this  castle 
there  are  still  some  remains.  One  of  the  towers  is  used  as  a  powder- 
magazine,  and  the  site  is  converted  into  a  public  walk,  which 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  river.  Ch&teau-Thierry,  like 
most  other  fortified  towns  in  the  north  of  France,  has  often  suffered 
from  tiie  ravages  of  war.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1421,  by 
Charles  V.  in  1544,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Maine  in  1591.  In  the 
campaign  of  the  Kame,  in  1814,  it  was  frequently  traversed  by  the 
French  and  the  allies,  and  suffered  from  both  parties.  The  town  has 
three  suburbs ;  one  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Harae,  which  is  reached 
by  a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches ;  another  on  the  o|)posite  side  of  the 
town,  along  the  Soissons  road ;  and  a  third  called  La-Barre,  which  is 
separated  from  the  town  by  one  of  the  old  gates.  La  Fontaine  was  a 
native  of  ChAteau-Tbierry.  ThI  house  in  which  he  was  bom  in  the 
Rue  des  Cordeliers  is  marked  by  an  inscription,  and  a  marble  statue 
of  him  is  erected  at  one  end  of  the  public  widk.  Ch&teau-Thierry 
has  a  college  and  a  tribunal  of  first  instance ;  mannfihctures  of  linen, 
cotton-yam    fine  pottery,  and  leather ;  it  has  also  several  dye-houses, 


and  a  good  trade  in  com,  wine,  wool,  sheep,  cattle,  plasterof-Paris, 
&0.  It  is  famous  for  its  laige  three-day  sheep-fair,  which  commences 
on  the  Wednesday  after  Ascension  Thursday.  The  environs  of 
this  town  are  verv  beautiful  The  railway  runs  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mame.  Chariy,  prettily  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mame,  6  miles  S.W.  from  ChAteau-Thierry,  has  1676  inhabitants, 
who  manufacture  hosiery,  cloth,  seige,  and  copper  utensUs.  CSondtf, 
7  miles  £.SwE.  from  Ch&teau-Thierry,  at  the  junotion  of  the  Surmelin 
and  Dhuis,  which  form  a  feeder  of  the  Mame,  is  a  village  of  746 
inhabitants.  This  village  is  in  the  Brie  district  Fire,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  Tardenois,  is  13  miles  K.K  from  Ch&teau- 
Thierry,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oureq,  and  has  a  population  of 
2461,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  hosiery,  earthenware,  oil,  &c. 
La-Ferte-MUon,  the  birth.place  of  Radne,  whose  statue  ornaments  the 
town,  is  situated  on  a  hill  above  the  Ouroq,  at  the  western  side  of  the 
department,  15  miles  N.W.  from  Ch&teau-Thieny.  It  is  girt  with 
walla,  and  was  formerly  a  very  strong  fortress,  being  surrounded  by 
two  ramparts  with  massive  towers,  and  defended  vrithin  by  a  strong 
castle  or  citadel,  now  in  rains.  It  often  suffered  from  sieges^  and  is 
now  a  decayed  place  of  under  2000  inhabitants.  NemU^^'FrotU, 
11  milea  N.  fi:om  Ch&teau-ThieiTy,  and  formerly  famous  for  its  luge 
fairs,  and  for  its  strong  castle,  wMoh  was  often  taken  by  the  Engliui, 
and  of  which  there  are  still  remains,  is  a  small  place  of  about  1800 
inhabitants. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Soissons,  who  is  a 
suffiragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  It  is  included  in  the  second 
military  division^  of  which  Lille  is  head  quarters.  Under  the 
monarchy  it  returned  seven  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

AIX,  an  arohiepisoopal  town  in  the  department  of  Boucdies-du- 
Rhdne,  in  the  aouth  of  France ;  formerly  the  c^tal  of  Provence ; 
the  seat  of  a  high  court  of  justice^  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce ;  of  a  university  academy,  of  fSaculties  of  law  and  theology, 
of  a  communal  collie,  of  senior  and  junior  theological  seminaries ; 
situated  in  a  plain  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Arc,  17  miles  N.  by  E. 
from  Marseille,  in  43''  31'  48"  N.  lat.,  5''  26'  32"  E  long :  population, 
above  27,000. 

Aix  stands  partly  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  AqucB  Seactiof, 
founded  B.a  123  by  Caius  Sextius  Calvinus,  and  thus  named  from 
him  and  horn  the  warm  springs,  which  he  is  said  to  have  disoovered 
here.  Mariui^  who  gunod  his  great  victory  over  the  Teutones  and 
Cimbri  near  Mont  Victoire,  a  few  nulea  east  of  Aix  (B.a  102), 
embellished  the  town,  and  constructed  aqueducts  to  supply  it  witn 
water.  Julius  Csesar  settled  here  a  colony  draughted  from  the  25th 
legion.  The  town  subsequently  became  the  capital  of  Narbonensis 
Secuuda,  and  the  seat  of  a  Roman  praetor.  About  aj).  430  it  was 
saved  from  the  ravages  of  the  Visigoths  and  Buigundians  at  the 
intercession  of  Archbishop  Basilius.  The  Saracens  sacked  the  city, 
massacred  its  inhabitants,  destroyed  its  monuments,  and  rased  its 
walla.  The  walk  were  rebuilt  in  796,  in  the  reign  of  Lothairei  The 
city  became  a  place  of  great  importance  under  the  Counts  of  Provence. 
The  poetical  contests  of  the  troubadours  from  the  time  of  Alphonsus 
II.  of  Aragon,  at  the  end  of  the  12tlL  oentuiy,  made  it  long  the  literary 
capital  not  only  of  Provence,  but  of  a  great  part  of  southern  Europe; 
and  the  frequent  tournaments  and  splendid  pageants  introduced  l^ 
Raymond  B^imger  IV.,  and  subsequently  by  the  'good  king  lUn^,' 
whose  memoiy  is  still  warmly  cherished,  attracted  to  it  annual  crowds 
from  all  pafte  of  Europe.  After  the  deaUi  of  Charles  IIL,  the  sue- 
ceesor  of  King  R^n^,  l^venoe  was  united  to  the  crown  of  France^ 
and  Aix  became  the  seat  of  the  Proven9al  parliament,  which  however 
was  but  a  poor  indenmification  for  the  loss  of  its  court  Nevertheless, 
it  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  literary  and  artistic  capital  of  Provence. 
Aix  was  plundered  by  the  Marseillais  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
Charles  v.  seized  it  in  1535,  and  had  himself  hero  crowned  King  of 
Aries. 

Aix  is  prettily  situated  in  a  basin  bqunded  by  ranges  of  arid  hills 
on  the  north  and  south,  on  the  east  by  the  precipitous  mass  of  Mont 
Sainte- Victoire,  and  on  the  west  by  an  open  phun  laid  out  in  olive- 
grounds,  which  are  famous  for  the  produce  of  the  'sweet  oil  of  Aix.' 
Its  form  is  nearly  square.  A  wall  fianked  with  towers,  and  in  parts 
going  to  decay,  surrounds  it.  The  ramparts  are  pierced  by  ten  gate- 
entruices.  The  interior  is  well  built^  and  is  divided  into  three  principal 
quarters :  the  old  town,  towards  the  north ;  the  new  town ;  and  the 
Stk-Louis  quarter.  The  last  two  were  formerly  suburbs,  and  were 
inclosed  with  the  old  town  only  in  the  16th  and  17  th  centuries.  The 
old  town,  which  still  retains  part  of  its  own  walls,  is  irregulsrlv  built, 
but  has  tolerably  good  housea  The  new  town  is  built  with  (preat 
regularity;  it  contains  several  large  hotels  and  handsome  modem 
houses,  furnished  veiy  generally  wiw  balconies  supported  by  temiinal 
statues.  Four  of  the  squares  are  large,  rMrular,  and  adorned  with 
handsome  fountains,  one  of  which,  in  Uie  Place  des-Pr6cheura,  is 
surmoui^»d  by  a  spread-eagle  grasping  a  globe.  The  most  striking 
part  of  the  new  town  however  is  the  Cours,  a  noble  street  entered 
from  the  side  of  Avignon ;  it  is  wide,  planted  with  four  rows  of  elms, 
and  lined  with  lai^e  and  handsome  houses.  One  end  of  it  is  closed 
by  a  handsome  iron  railing.  The  great  alley  between  these  trees  is 
adorned  with  fountains,  one  of  which,  at  the  extremity  of  the  walk, 
is  surmoimted  by  a  marble  statue  of  King  B4n4,  by  David.  This 
street  contains  the  principal  hotela,  and  takes  its  name  from  its  being 
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the  most  frequented  public  walk  (Cours)  in  the  town.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  only  one ;  the  ditches,  which  have  been  filled  up,  are 
planted,  and  form  an  exterior  boulevard ;  the  high  roads  to  Avignon 
and  Marseille  are  lined  with  trees,  and  outside  the  St-Louis  Gate  is 
an  outer  Cours  shaded  hj  trees  of  vast  size. 

The  cathecb»l  of  Sl-Sauveur  dates  from  the  11th  century,  but  has 
since  received  many  additions ;  dose  to  it  is  a  cloister  of  the  same 
date  surroimded  by  variously  sculptured  columns.  The  additions 
made  to  the  cathedral  give  the  interior  the  appearance  of  three  parallel 
naves,  of  which  the  principal  one  was  erected  in  the  14th  century; 
the  third  nave  dates  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  The  principal 
nave  is  210  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide ;  it  is  surmounted  by  a  massive 
square  tower.  The  grand  portal  entrance,  profusely  adorned  with 
well-executed  sculptures,  was  greatly  injured  in  the  first  French 
revolution,  and  has  been  bddly  restored.  The  doors  of  the  great  nave 
are  of  walnut,  and  decorated  with  beautiful  carvings,  which  are  pre- 
served by  the  contrivance  of  a  fiedse  door  that  covers  the  whole.  The 
choir,  erected  in  1285,  is  of  large  dimensions,  richly  decorated,  and 
furnished  with  two  organs.  The  baptistery  is  composed  of  eight 
ancient  columns  of  marble  and  granite  supporting  a  cupola.  In  the 
sanctuary  and  the  various  chapeU  are  several  monuments,  bas-reliefs, 
and  paintings ;  one  of  the  last,  representing  the  Viigin  and  Child  with 
several  other  figures,  is  ascribed,  but  fsklsely,  to  King  lUn^ 

The  gothic  church  of  St-Jean,  founded  by  Raymond  B^ranger  lY. 
in  1281,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Elnights  of  Malta.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  tower  and  spire  216  feet  high,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  the 
Counts  of  Provence,  restored  in  1828.  The  church  of  La-Madeleine 
is  a  handsome  modem  structure,  206  feet  in  length,  and  adorned  with 
good  pictures.  There  are  seven  other  churches  and  chapels  in  the 
city.  The  town-hall  is  a  handsome  square  building,  opened  in  1688, 
and  containing  the  valuable  public  library  of  Aix,  which  contains 
100,000  volumes  of  select  works,  Imd  1100  MSS.  On  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  libraiy  is  a  fine  marble  statue  of  Marshal  de  Y iUars. 
The  court-house,  commenced  in  1787  and  finished  in  1881,  occupies 
the  site  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Counts  of  Provence,  which  was  of 
great  antiquity,  and  was  demolished  in  1782.  Other  note-worthy 
objects  are — ^the  clock-tower,  erected  over  one  of  the  old  gates  in  the 
inner  walls ;  the  Hotel-Dieu,  which  is  outside  the  walls,  and  makes 
up  200  beds ;  the  school  of  design,  foimded  by  bequest  of  Marsha]  de 
YiUars,  in  1771,  and  supplied  with  a  fine  collection  of  casts ;  near  the 
preceding,  in  the  buildings  of  the  old  prioiy  of  St-Jean,  the  museum, 
which  contains  many  curious  ancient  remains  and  some  fine  paintings; 
the  university  buildings ;  the  public  granary,  the  fa9ade  of  which  is 
adorned  by  statues  of  tiie  Rhdne  and  Sadne ;  and  two  laige  bairacka. 
The  environs  of  the  city  are  interesting  for  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Aqu89  SextisB,  the  site  of  which  adjoins  the  town  on  the  north-eajst ; 
for  the  scene  of  Marius's  victory  before  mentioned ;  for  the  gypsum- 
quairies  of  the  hill  of  Avignon,  famous  for  fosdls  of  v^etables, 
insects,  and  fish ;  and  for  the  splendid  aqueduct  of  Roquefavour, 
5  miles  from  Aix,  which  carries  the  canal  of  the  Durance  across  the 
valley  of  the  Arc,  and  is  1300  feet  long  and  270  feet  in  height  above 
the  river.  This  aqueduct,  which  forms  nart  of  the  works  now  nearly 
completed  for  supplying  Marseille  with  water  from  the  Durance, 
resembles  that  of  the  &mous  Pont-du-Oard,  and  like  it  is  constructed 
witii  three  rows  of  arches.  The  lowest  row  has  12  arches,  the  middle 
15,  and  the  upper,  which  supports  the  canal,  49,  and  the  whole  is 
built  of  cut  stone. 

The  warm  springs  of  Aix  were  neglected  almost  from  Roman  times 
till  1600,  when  the  present  bath-house  "v^- erected  on  the  ancient  site, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town,  over  the  spring  of 
Sextius.  There  are  several  springs,  but  the  one  just  mentioned  is 
the  hottest,  being  95*  Fahr.  The  baths  are  efficacious  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  recent  paralysis,  and  cutaneous  afiections.  The  waters 
are  also  taken  inwardly,  in  doses  of  five  to  fifteen  glasses.  The  profits 
of  the  establishment  are  applied  to  the  support  of  certain  chmtable 
institutionB  in  the  town. 

Aix  trades  in  olive-oil  (for  which  its  territory  is  famous),  com,  raw 
silk,  and  wool.  Almonds,  dried  fruits,  and  cozifectionaiy  are  exported 
lai^^y.  The  wines  of  Aix,  if  made  with  care,  would  be  of  high  quality, 
but  at  present  they  do  not  bear  long  transport,  and  are  mostiy  distilled 
into  brandy.  The  manufactures,  properly  so  called,  are  confined  to 
cotton-prints,  sOk  and  cotton  yam,  and  articles  of  common  use.  The 
book  trade  is  active. 

Aix  has  produced  many  distinguished  men ;  among  others  Toume- 
fort  and  Adanson,  Yanloo  the  painter,  and  Mignet  the  historian. 

AIX.    [Chabente-Inf^bisube.] 

AIX,  a  town  of  Savoy,  is  situated  near  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake 
of  Bourget>  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  valley,  823  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
7  miles  N.  from  Chambdry,  and  has  above  8000  inhabitants.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  town  Aquce  OratxaoMt,  The 
town  owes  its  importance  now,  as  well  as  in  ancient  times,  to  its  two 
hot  springs,  which  annually  attract  above  2000  visitors,  for  whose 
accommodation  there  are  numerous  boarding-houses.  The  temperature 
of  the  springs  varies  from  112**  to  117**  Fahr^iheit.  The  waters  are  used 
chiefly  for  douche  baths,  but  those  of  the  sulphur-spring  are  also  drank, 
and  are  considered  efficacious  in  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs.  The 
bath-house,  erected  by  a  former  king  of  Sardinia,  is  a  handsome  and 
eommodious  building.    There  is  a  casino  also,  which  contains  a 


reading-room,  and  in  which  balls  are  given  during  the  bathing 
season.  The  Roman  remains  include  a  triumphal  arch,  an  Ionic 
temple,  and  baths.  The  large  Cistercian  monastery  of  Haute-Combe, 
founded  in  1125,  and  containing  the  tombe  of  many  of  the  princes  of 
Savoy,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  opposite 
to  Aix.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  are  some  remains  of 
the  old  Castle  of  Bouiget,  a  residence  of  the  Counts  of  Savoy.  The 
scenery  of  MontOhat^  which  lies  between  the  lake  of  Bouiget  and  the 
Rhdne,  is  very  attractive.  The  lake  is  fed  by  the  little  river  Leiae, 
which  enters  it  at  the  south  end :  it  communicates  with  the  Rhdne 
at  the  opposite  extremity  by  a  canal.  Its  waters  are  remarkably 
limpid  and  well  stocked  with  fish. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE,  in  German  Aachen,  a  city  in  Prussia^  chief 
town  of  the  government  of  Aachen  in  the  Rhein-Provinz ;  the  seat  of 
a  bishop ;  situated  in  50*  47'  N.  lat,  6**  8'  E.  long.,  39  miles  by  railway 
W.  by  8.  from  Cologne  :  population  above  45,000.  The  origin  of  the 
town  is  uncertain ;  but  the  ancient  remains  found  in  it  prove  that  the 
site  was  occupied  by  the  Romans.  The  tower  called  Granus-Thunn, 
close  to  the  town-hall,  is  ascribed  to  Roman  times.  The  name  by 
which  the  place  was  known  in  the  8th  century  was  Aquis-Grannm. 
King  Pepin  had  a  palace  here,  and  attached  to  it  a  chapel,  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  heard  midnight  mass  at  Christmas  of  the  year  765. 
From  the  mineral  springs,  for  which  the  citv  has  been  always  famous, 
and  from  this  chapd,  the  French  name,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is 
said  to  be  derived.  Charlemagne  (who,  according  to  some,  was  bom 
here ;  certain  it  is  he  died  here  in  a.d.  814)  laid  uie  foundation  of  its 
grea^ees,  conferring  upon  its  citizens  numerous  important  privileges 
and  immunities.  He  made  Aix  a  free  imperial  city,  the  second  in 
rank  in  his  extensive  empire,  and  the  capital  of  his  dominions  north 
of  the  Alps.  He  entirely  rebuilt  (in  796)  the  palace  and  the  chapel, 
which  were  united  by  a  colonnade.  The  colonnade  fell  to  ruin  soon 
after  Charlemagne's  time.  In  882  the  Northmen  ravaged  the  city, 
and  destroyed  -Uie  palace,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the  present  town-hul 
was  afterwards  erected.  The  chapel,  which  formed  the  nudeus  of  the 
present  cathedral,  was  rebuilt  by  Otho  III.  in  9S8,  in  the  same  form 
and  in  great  part  with  the  same  materials  as  the  structure  msed 
by  Charlemagne.  It  is  octagonal  in  plan,  and  covered  over  with  a 
dome,  under  which  is  a  gallery,  formerly  adorned  with  32  pillars  of  doi^ 
phyiy  and  granite,  brought  by  Charlemagne  from  the  Exarch's  palaoe 
at  Ravenna ;  but  these  were  carried  oflf  in  the  last  war  by  the  French, 
who  returned  only  part  of  them.  The  architecture  and  decorations  of 
this  octagonal  structure  are  in  the  Byzantine  style.  A  marble  slab 
under  the  centre  of  the  dome  marks  the  position  in  which  the  remains 
of  Charlemagne  reposed  in  the  vault  below  the  chapeL  A  massive  brazen 
chandelier,  &e  gift  of  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  hangs  above 
it  The  vault  was  opened  by  Otho  III.  in  997,  and  the  imperial  robes 
and  numerous  relics  of  the  great  emperor,  whose  body  was  seated  in  a 
marble  chair,  were  removed,  to  be  used  for  many  centuries  afterwards 
in  the  coronation  of  the  emperors  of  Germany.  The  chair  or  throne  is 
preserved  in  the  gallery,  and  in  it  the  emperors  sat  at  their  coronation. 
Annexed  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  octagon  is  a  beautiful  gothic  choir 
114  feet  high,  erected  in  the  14th  centuiy ;  and  on  the  western  side  a 
massive  square  dock-tower  was  then  built,  flanked  by  two  round  towers, 
containing  stfiircases  leading  to  the  treasury,  which  is  well  stocked  with 
many  very  ancient  reUcs.  Here  are  preserved  the  skull  and  the  arm- 
bone  of  the  great  emperor.  All  the  imperial  regalia  were  removed  to 
Vienna  in  1795,  with  the  exception  of  the  throne.  The  choir  is 
adorned  with  pictures,  statues,  and  painted  windows ;  it  contains  the 
pulpii^  which  is  ornamented  with  silver  plates,  carvings  in  ivory,  and 
precious  stones,  and  is  ordinarily  protected  by  a  wooden  case.  The 
Great  Relics  wldch  were  presented  to  Charlemagne  by  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  are  shown  to  the  people  in  the  tower-gallery  only 
once  in  seven  years,  from  the  15th  to  the  end  of  July,  during  which 
time  the  dty  is  thronged  with  a  vast  crowd  of  pilgrims  and  visitors 
amoimting  on  some  occasions  to  a  total  of  above  100,000.  Other 
relics,  which  are  very  nimierous,  are  shown  at  any  time.  Although 
the  small  houses  built  against  the  cathedral  diminish  the  effect  of  the 
exterior  view  upon  the  spectator,  yet  they  perhaps  serve  to  heighten 
the  richness  of  its  ancient  decorations. 

In  the  market-square  stands  the  rath-haus,  or  town-hall,  a  large  and 
imposing  building,  in  an  apartment  of  which,  called  the  coronation- 
haU,  are  portraits  of  the  German  emperors,  busts  of  Napoleon  and 
his  empress,  Josephine,  by  David,  and  many  valuable  remains  of  old 
German  art  In  a  saloon  on  the  second  floor  are  portraits  of  statesmen 
and  others,  who  attended  congresses  held  here  m  1748  and  1818.  1^ 
front  of  the  building  is  a  handsome  fountain  surmoimted  by  ft  i^ 
bronze  statue  of  Charlemagne.  On  the  right  of  the  rath-haus  is  the 
andent  tower  above  mentioned,  and  on  the  left  the  market  or  clock- 
tower. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  stands  in  a  very  fertile  basin  sheltered  by  ofeetf  .^f 
the  Veen  Mountahis  and  drained  by  the  little  river  Wurm.  The  hill 
of  Lousberg  rises  781  feet  above  the  plain  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
town ;  its  summit  afibrds  a  fine  v«ew  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
countiy.  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  surrounded  by  ramparts  and  d®^®^'^^ 
by  a  citadel ;  the  ditches  have  been  filled  up,  planted,  and  converted 
into  public  walks.  The  dty  is  in  general  well  built ;  the  principal 
streets  are  wide  and  pretty  regular ;  many  of  the  houses  are  ba»a- 
some,  and  the  old  gothic  fajades  are  disappearing  rapidly  fro™  **^* 
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groat  tikoroughfiffos.  The  moat  important  buildingB  have  been 
already  mentioned.  Other  remarkable  atnictureB  are— four  parish 
churches,  which  opntain  some  fine  paintings;  some  of  the  ba^-houaes, 
especially  iihat  called  Elisen-Brunnen ;  the  Redoute,  a  handsome  new 
building,  the  lower  story  of  which  is  occupied  by  shops  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  upper  as  ball-  and  gambling-rooms ;  the  new  theatre ; 
wd  the  railway-fltation.  The  city  has  also  several  hospitals ;  a  public 
libraiy,  containing  10,000  volumes  of  printed  books ;  a  gymnasium, 
with  16  professors  and  445  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  session 
of  1851-52 ;  and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  Within  a  short  distance  of 
the  town  are  the  ruins  of  Frankenberg,  a  favourite  residence  of  Charle- 
magne; and  the  small  town  of  JBwtseheid  (above  5000  inhabitants), 
situated  in  V  narrow  valley,  and  connected  with  Aiz  by  an  avenue  of 
trees.  Burtsoheid  also  has  its  hot  mineral  springs  and  its  baths ;  its 
valley  is  crossed  by  the  railroad  to  Cologne  on  a  viaduct  of  seven 
arches. 

Bight  mineral  springs,  six  hot  and  two  cold,  rise  up  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  The  waters,  which  are  strongly  sulphurous,  are 
conveyed  by  pipes  to  the  bath-houses  situated  in  difFerent  parts  of  the 
town.  The  bath-houses  are  the  property  of  the  town,  and  are  also 
fitted  up  with  apartments  for  visitors.  The  hottest  of  the  springs, 
that  called  the  Emperor's,  has  a  temperature  of  143'*  Fahrenheit 

Aix-la-Chapelle  is  the  centro  of  a  flourishing  manufacture  of  woollen 
doth  and  needles,  which  gives  employment  to  about  16,000  persons 
in  the  town  and  suirounding  country.  It  is  particularly  celebrated 
for  a  light  blue  doth,  exquisitely  dyed,  which  is  laigdy  exported  to 
America.  It  also  contains  an  engineering  establishment^  a  factory  for 
spinning-machineiy  and  mill-work,  several  copper  and  brass  foundries, 
and  some  coach-factories.  Burtscheid  also  has  a  considerable  manu- 
facture of  woollen  doth  and  needles. 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Aix-larChapelle,  May  2, 1668, 
between  France  and  Spain,  by  which  Louis  XIV.  restored  Franche- 
Comt^  to  Spain,  but  retained  his  conquests  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
Another  treaty  was  concluded  here,  October  18, 1748,  which  terminated 
the  war  of  succession  in.  Austria.  The  mty  was  taken  in  1792  by 
Dumouriez,  who  was  driven  out  of  it  the  same  year  by  the  Austrians ; 
but  in  17W  the  French  again  took  it,  and  held  it  till  1814.  During 
this  interrd  Aix  was  the  capital  of  the  French  department  of  the 
Boer.  By  the  Peace  of  Paris,  the  dty  was  united  to  Prussia.  A 
oongress  was  hdd  here  in  1818,  attended  by  the  emperors  of  Austria 
and  Bussia,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  ambassadors  from  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  to  dedde  upon  the  terms  of  the  evacuation  of 
France  hj  the  allied  army. 

AIZA'KI,  or  AZA'NI,  or,  according  to  its  modem  name,  TchaffcOT- 
Hissar,  a  dty  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  alident  province  of  Phxygia,  about 
nine  hours'  journey  from  Kutahia.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(p.  576)  as  one  of  the  places  of  Phiygia  Epictetus  under  the  name  of 
Azani ;  other  authorities  write  the  name  Aizani  Nothing  is  known 
of  its  histoiy.  The  numerous  romains  of  its  extensive  edifices  have 
been  made  known  to  the  world  chiefly  by  the  French  architect  M. 
Charles  Texier,  who  visited  them  in  1884.  More  recently  they  have 
been  described  by  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Sir  C.  Fellows. 

The  first  building  that  attracts  notice  is  a  temple,  which,  being 
raised  on  a  considerable  eminence,  forms,  like  the  Parthenon  of 
Athena,  a  conspicuous  object  from  a  distance.  Unlike  the  Athenian 
Acropolis,  however,  the  eminence  upon  which  this  temple  at  Aizani 
stands,  forms  an  elevated  platform  cut  out  of  the  hill  and  perfectly 
regular  in  its  plan,  which  is  a  parallelogram  running  east  and  west, 
632  feet  by  480  feet  From  the  remains  of  walls  at  the  N.W.  angle  it 
is  conjectured  that  the  platform  of  the  terrace  formed  a  peribolus 
or  court  to  the  temple,  inclosed  on  three  of  its  sides,  while  the  east 
side  was  left  open,  and  on  that  side  the  face  of  the  rock  was  decorated 
architecturally  throughout  its  entire  extent  by  a  series  of  22 
arches  with  pikstere  between  them — eleven  on  each  side  of  the 
central  flight  of  steps  (100  feet  wide),  forming  the  ascent  to  the  upper 
level  ^  The  temple  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  platform  appears 
from  InsCTiptions  found  among  the  ruins  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  of  Aiiami ;  it  is  now  more  than  half  destroyed,  little  more 
remaining  than  the  columns  of  the  north  and  west  ddes  and  the 
corresponding  portions  of  the  cella.  The  structure  was  Ionic, 
octastyle,  pseudodipteral  with  15  columns  on  its  flanks.  Its 
general  dimensions  do  not  exceed  104  feet  by  53  feet,  or  including  the 
broad  socle  on  which  it  is  raised,  121  by  72  feet.  The  whole  is  con- 
structed of  white  marble,  and  the  columns,  81  feet  high,  are  eaeh 
wrought  out  of  a  single  block ;  but  what  gives  peculiar  interest  to  this 
monument  is,  that  it  aflTords  a  very  remarkable  example  of  the  Asiatic 
Ionic,  deddedly  differing,  at  least  in  its  entablature,  from  any 
spedmenB  heretofore  edited.  The  columns  have  the  peculiar  Asiatic 
Ionic  base,  but  are  not  otherwise  remarkable,  except  for  the  singularity 
of  there  being  a  small  vase  or  urn  carved  in  the  upper  part  of  each 
channel  of  the  fluting.  Far  more  remarkable  is  the  entablattue,  both 
for  its  proportions  and  decorations :  the  arohitrave,  which  is  divided 
into  three  facias  with  carved  head-mouldings,  is  considerably  deeper 
than  the  fnece,  which  excess  is  caused  by  the  unusual  breadth  of  its 
coping,  consisting  of  a  large  ovolo  and  cavetto  above  it,  both  enriched. 
The  frieze  is  unique  in  its  design :  large  upright  acanthus-leaves 
placed  singly  at  intervals  after  i^ie  manner  of  toiglyphs,  are  placed 
beneath  a  sort  of  Qop^ole  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  scroll-like 


volutes,  meeting  each  other  in  front  like  those  at  the  angle  of  a 
Corinthian  capital,  to  which  they  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance. 
The  cornice  again  diflera  both  from  Greek  and  Asiatic-Greek  examples 
of  the  order,  inasmuch  as,  in  addition  to  the  dentils  of  the  latter,  it 
has  small  modillions  :  the  corona  is  narrow ;  the  cymatium  above  it> 
on  the  contrary,  very  deep,  and  enriched  with  a  flower-pattern. 
Beneath  the  cella  is  a  subterraneous  chamber  or  crypt,  52  feet  by 
29  feet  6  inches,  with  a  vaulted  ceiling ;  light  was  admitted  into  it 
by  means  of  apertures  in  the  pavement  of  the  colonnades  next  the 
walls  of  the  ceUa,  and  the  steps  leading  to  it  were  within  the  posticimL 
Several  columns  now  lying  on  the  ground  within  the  peribolus  indicate 
that  that  indostu^  must  have  been  adorned  with  them,  since  they 
evidently  do  not  belong  to  the  temple  itself,  being  not  much  above 
half  the  size  of  the  others,  and  besides,  the  lower  part  of  their  flutings 
ia  cabled. 

After  this  temple  the  other  chief  monuments  discovered  at  Aizani 
are  a  theatre,  stadium,  and  gymnasium :  the  first  of  these,  which  is 
in  better  preservation  than  iJmost  any  other  ^dent  structure  of  its 
kind,  is  185  feet  in  its  gi^eatest  diameter  and  the  spectatory  had  sixteen 
rows  of  marble  seats,  but  those  of  the  upper  or  second  tier  are  nearly 
all  destroyed.  The  orchestra  forms  more  than  a  semicirde  with  a 
radius  of  66  feet.  The  scena  was  decorated  with  six  pairs  of  ooupled 
Ionic  columns,  but  these  have  fallen  down,  and  are  lying  with  a  mass 
of  other  ruins  and  fragments  in  the  orohestra. 

The  stadium,  which  is  a  little  to  the  S.R  of  the  theatre,  measures  725 
feet  in  its  extreme  length  and  152  feet  in  its  extreme  breadth.  There 
were  two  pulvinaria  or  loggias;  and  ten  rows  of  seats  along  each 
side,  capable  of  acconmiodating  between  12,000  and  18«000  persons. 

Of  the  gymnasium,  or  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  such,  and 
which  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  peribolus  of  the  great  temple, 
littie  more  remains  than  a  Doric  colonnade  extending  upwuds  of 
200  feet^  and  formed  by  white  marble  pillars,  each  cut  out  of  a  single 
block.  To  the  N.W.  of  the  temple  are  also  some  ruins  of  what  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  basilica.  The  river  Bhyndacus,  which  passed 
through  the  dty,  was  crossed  by  two  bridges  of  white  marble,  each 
consisting  of  five  semicireular  arches.  Both  are  remaining,  as  also 
the  parapets  of  the  quays  along  the  river,  which,  like  the  bridges, 
are  constructed  of  white  marble  and  ornamented  with  sculptures. 
There  are  besides  many  tombs.  Further  interesting  particulars 
respecting  Aizani  will  be  found  in  Hamilton's  '  Besearches  in  Asia 
Minor,'  and  in  Sir  C.  Fellows's  'Asia  Minor.*  In  both  works 
inscriptions  are  copied,  and  in  the  latter  there  are  views  of  the 
temple. 

AJACCIO,  the  birthplace  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  diief  town  of 
the  island  of  Corse  or  Corsica,  which  now  forms  a  department  of 
France ;  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and 
of  commerce,  of  a  college,  naval  school,  and  agricultural  society ;  a 
fortress  of  the  third  class ;  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  island, 
in  40'*  55'  N.  lat,  8'  44'  11"  E.  long. :  population,  11,266.  The  town 
is  built  on  a  high  tongue  of  land,  whi(^  forms  part  of  the  southern 
shore  of  a  littie  bay  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Ajacdo.  The  two 
prindpal  streets  are  wide  and  well  built,  but  the  othera  are  narrow 
and  dirty.  There  are  two  public  squares,  and  a  handsome  public  walk, 
partiy  cut  out  of  the  rock  along  the  bay.  The  largest  vessels  can  load 
and  dischaige  at  the  quays ;  but  in  south-west  winds  the  rebound 
of  the  waves  from  the  opponte  shore  of  the  bay  renden  the  harbour 
a  dangerous  position.  From  northerly  and  easterly  winds  the  port  is 
sheltered  by  high  mountains.  The  chief  objects  of  interest  in  Ajaccio 
are — ^the  cathe£td,  which  has  a  grand  marble  altar ;  the  Greek  chapel 
dtuated  on  an  eminence,  which  commands  fine  searviews ;  'the  house 
in  which  Napoleon  was  bom,  which  is  now  the  property  of  the 
municipality ;  the  theatre ;  the  public  libraxy  of  14,000  volumes ;  the 
foundling  hospital ;  the  houses  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo  and  Cardinal  Fesoh ; 
the  barracks ;  and  the  dtadel,  which  occupies  the  point  of  the  tongue 
of  land  on  which  the  town  is  built.  Some  leather  and  bricks  are 
manufactured.  The  chief  trade  is  in  wine,  olive-oil,  oranges,  citron, 
and  coral,  which  is  gathered  near  the  coast  There  are  several  fibbing 
boats  belonging  to  the  port.  Steamera  ply  regularly  to  Toulon,  whi(£ 
is  168  miles  to  the  N.N.W. 

AJAN,  the  name  by  which  an  almost  unknown  tract  of  the  coast 
of  east  Africa  is  designated.  It  extends  from  near  Magadozo^  which 
is  included  within  the  limits  of  Zanguebar,  northward  to  Cape 
Guardafui,  a  distance  roughly  estimate  at  about  ten  degrees  of 
latitude.  But  the  extent  of  the  coast  of  Ajan  cannot  be  accuratdy 
determined,  as  the  name  itself  is  very  inde&iite.  The  southern  coast 
is  sandy,  barren,  and  low ;  but  the  northern  is  higher  about  Cape 
Delaqua  and  Cape  d'Orfiii.  Between  these  two  capes  there  is  a  deep 
bay.  D'Orfui  has  a  bluff  point  towards  the  sea,  and  is  backed  by 
lofty  and  singular^haped  mountains.  It  is  in  10^  SO'  N.  lat,  51"*  12' 
K  long.  Cape  Gxuirdafui,  the  most  eastern  part  of  Africa,  is  also  a 
bold  promontory  with  high  mountains  in  the  background ;  it  is  in 
11°  50'  N.  lat,  51'  22°  E.  long.  No  great  river  is  described  as 
entering  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Ajan.  The  neighbourhood  of  d'Orfui 
is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Somaulis. 

The  name  Azania  occura  in  the  *  Periplus,'  and  comprehends  not 
onlv  the  modem  Ajan,  but  also  the  coast  of  Zanguebar  as  far  as 
Quiloa;  provided  this  place  be  the  Bhaptum  of  the  'Periplus.' 
Bhapttmi  (2°  S.  lat)  ia  ibfi  xnos^  sputhem  point  described  on  this 
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eoatt  hy  the  author  of  the  '  Periplua,'  bat  PtolemsBue  mentione  the 
promontory  of  Pnunim  as  lyiag  still  farther  south  than  Rhaptom. 
The  '  Periplus'  was  oertainly  not  written  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
2nd  oentury,  and  at  this  period  we  find  the  Arabs  carrying  on  a 
brisk  trade  with  the  natiyes  of  Azania»  and  inteimaxTTing  with  them. 
This  ooast  was  at  that  time  almost  entirely  under  Arab  influence ; 
Rhaptum  traded  with  Muza  (near  the  present  Mocha),  and  exported 
lYor^y  rhinooeros*  horns,  tortoise^hell,  ftc  The  inhabitants  were 
Ethiopians. 

(Salt's  Abffatmia;  Vincent's  Pen^ut  of  the  Erythrean  Sea;  Hudson's 
Geographia  Vet€re$  Scriptoreg,  toL  i) 

AJEMEER,  or  AJMEER.    [HnmusTAir.] 

AKA.BAH,  GULF  OF.    TRedSba.] 

AKERMANK,  a  fortified  town  in  the  Russian  province  of  Bessa- 
rabia ;  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Dniestrovskoi  Lake,  through 
which  the  river  Dniester  passes  into  the  Black  Sea ;  in  46**  12'  N.  lat, 
80°  22'  £.  long. :  population,  including  the  suburbs,  above  26,000. 
The  town  is  bu&  on  a  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  lake,  and  is 
defended  on  the  land  side  by  deep  ditches,  and  towards  the  lake  by 
very  strong  rami>art8.  The  harbour  is  good;  it  is  defended  by  a 
citadel  buut  on  an  eminence.  The  inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews.  Fish,  which  are  caught  in  abundance 
in  the  lake,  and  salt  from  the  salt  lakes  of  the  district  of  Akermann, 
fonn  the  principal  articles  of  oonmieroe.  A  short  time  ago,  a  fur 
was  established  here.  Akermann  has  four  gates  and  two  suburbs ;  it 
contains  a  handsome  Armenian  Church,  some  mosques  and  Greek 
churches,  several  latge  bathing  establishments,  and  well-supplied 
shops.  The  streets  are  dirty  and  the  town  ill-built,  most  of  the 
houses  being  constructed  of  mud. 

By  the  treaty  concluded  here^  Sept.  1826,  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  the  latter  agreed  to  permit  the  two  principalities  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  to  be  govenied  by  native  Boyars,  elected  by  the  divan  of 
each ;  to  restore  the  former  privileges  of  the  Servians ;  to  pay  the 
claims  of  Russia  on  account  of  losses  incurred  by  the  Barbery  corsairs ; 
and  to  allow  that  power  the  liberty  of  navigation  and  commerce  in 
all  the  states  of  the  Sublime  Porte^  and  eepeoally  free  poaeage  of  the 
strait  of  Gonstantinopla 

AKHALZIKH,  a  town  in  Russian  Armenia,  situated  near  the 
watershed  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  on  a  feeder  of 
the  Kur,  which  flows  towards  the  south-east  from  the  Perengah 
Dagh ;  in  ^l**  40'  N.  lat,  48*'  10'  E  long. :  population,  about  15,000, 
who  are  chiefly  Armenians.  It  was  formerly  the  chief  town  of  a 
pashalic  in  Turkish  Georgia;  since  the  cession  of  which  province 
to  Russia,  it  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Alrlialgifch  [Gxoboia.] 
The  town  is  fortified,  and  of  considerable  extent.  The  most  remark- 
able building  after  the  citadel  is  the  mosque  of  Ahmed,  which  is  built 
on  the  mod^  of  that  of  Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  Connected 
with  the  mosque  is  a  college,  and  a  library  rich  in  Oriental  litenture ; 
but  it  is  said  that  the  best  works  it  contained  have  been  carried  away 
to  the  royal  libraiy  of  St-Petersbuiig.  The  Azmenians  have  several 
large  churches,  and  there  is  also  a  syna^gue.  The  chief  trade  is  in 
silk  and  honey;  there  is  also  some  transit  trade!,  as  the  town  lies  on 
the  road  between  the  port  of  Batoom  and  Tiflis,  being  80  miles  E. 
from  the  former  and  105  miles  W.  from  the  latter. 

AK-SERAI ;  AK-SHEHER    [ECajuxak.] 

ALABAMA,  one  of  the  southern  states  of  2u>rth  America,  is  bounded 
N.  by  Tennessee,  E.  by  Geoigia,  S.  by  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  W.  by  the  MississippL  It  extends  between  80°  10'  and  85°  N.  lat., 
85°  and  88°  80'  W.  long.  Its  length  from  N.  to  &  is  817  miles,  from 
R  to  W.  174  milaa.  The  area  ia  46,000  square  mile&  According  to 
the  census  of  1850,  the  population  was  771,671,  of  whom  842,892 
were  slaves  and  2298  free  coloured.  Alabama  originally  belonged  to 
the  State  of  Geozgia.  In  1798,  the  coimtry,  including  the  present 
states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  was  formed  into  a  Territory ;  and 
the  part  of  Florida  between  Pearl  and  Perdido  rivers  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  United  States  in  1812,  and  annexed  to  this 
Territoiy.  Dunng  the  years  1818  and  1814  it  was  harassed  by  the 
attacks  of  the  Indians,  who  were  reduced  to  submission  by  General 
Jackson.  In  1817,  the  west  portion  of  the  territory  became  the  'State 
of  Mississippi,'  and  the  east  the  '  Territoiy  of  Alabama' — ^which,  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  March  8, 1819,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
separate  State.  The  following  table  shows  the  rapid  progress  of 
population  and  of  slavery  in  this  state : — 

In  1810  the  total  population  was  under  10,000, 

1820  it  was  127,901  including   41,879  slaves. 
1880      „      308,997        „         117,294      „ 
1840     „      590,756        „         258,582     „ 
1850      „     771,671        „         842,892     „ 
The  federal  representative  population  in  the  last-mentioned  year  was 
684,514,  in  which  number  three-fiftiis  of  the  sLavee  are  included. 
This,  at  the  rate  of  one  representative  for  every  98,420  of  the  repre- 
sentative population,  with  an  additional  one  for  a  surplus  exceeding 
the  half  of  tiie  number  just  stated  (according  to  the  present  law  of 
representation),  enables  the  state  to  return  seven  representatives  to 
CongresB.    To  the  senate,  Alabama,  like  each  of  the  other  United 
States,  returns  two  members.  j 

Sitrfaee  and  Coiut-Lme. — The  sea-coast  of  Alabama  is  very  limited 
in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  the  state.    It  commences  on  the 


ooast  of  Mexico,  about  midway  between  the  mouths  of  the  rivm 
Pasoagoula  and  Mobile,  and  running  eastward  terminates  at  the  outlel 
of  the  Perdida  The  i«al  coast-line,  not  including  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Mobile,  is  not  above  60  mfles  in  length. 

With  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small  district  in  the  nortliof 
the  state,  which  is  drained  by  the  Tennessee,  a  feeder  of  the  Ohio, 
the  surfitce  of  Alabama  has  a  general  inclination  from  north  to  south. 
The  southern  part  of  the  state  bordering  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 
a  low  level,  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and  cypress.  In  the  middle 
the  surfrMse  is  hilly,  and  interspersed  with  prairies.  Farther  north  the 
country  continues  to  rise.  The  AU^g^iany  Mountains,  which  terminate 
in  the  north-east  section  of  the  state,  send  off  an  elevated  range  of 
hiUs,  traversing  the  sur&oe  from  east  to  west^  with  aslight  bend  towiidi 
the  south.  This  range  forms  part  of  the  waterahed  between  the 
Tennessee  and  the  other  riverv  of  the  state,  all  of  whidi  flow  south- 
ward to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Hydrography, — The  chief  rivers  are  the  Mobile,  the  Alabama,  from 
whidi  the  state  is  named,  the  Tomlngbee,  the  Tuscaloosa,  the  Cooea, 
the  Talapoosa,  the  Tennessee,  the  Chattahoochee,  the  Perdido,  the 
Cahawba,  and  the  Conecuh. 

The  Mobile  passes  the  city  of  Mobile,  which  is  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river,  and  enters  the  spacious  Bay  of  Mobile.  This  bay  ia  about 
80  nules  long,  and  varies  from  8  to  18  miles  in  breadth :  the  main 
entrance,  which  is  between  Dauphin  Island  and  Mobile  Point,  has 
16  feet  of  water.  The  Mobile  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Tombigbee 
and  the  Alabama,  which  meet  45  miles  above  the  city  of  Mobile 

The  Tombigbee  rises  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the  state  of  Hina* 
sippi,  in  the  coimty  of  Tishamingo,  and  after  a  southern  course  of 
100  miles  enters  the  state  of  Alabama  5  milea  below  Columbus,  in 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  where  it  becomes  navigabla  After  a  coorae  of 
about  60  miles  farther  in  a  S.S.E.  direction,  it  is  joined  by  the  Tuan- 
loosa,  or  Black  Warrior,  a  river  nearly  as  large  as  itself,  at  Buff  Port,  in 
about  82'*  88'  N.  lat  The  Tuscaloosa  rises  in  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  state  of  Alabama,  and  is  formed  by  the  Locust  Fork  and  Hulbeny 
rivers,  which  spring  from  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  All^hany 
Mountains,  and  unite  on  the  boundary  of  Jefierson  and  Tuscaloosa 
counties.  The  river  thus  formed  pursues  a  general  south-west  course, 
passing  Tuscaloosa,  the  former  capital  of  Alabama,  to  its  junction  with 
the  Tombigbee.  There  is  steam  navigation  as  £ar  as  Tuscaloosa, 
nearly  200  miles  above  Mobile.  The  united  stream  then  pursues  a 
winding  course  southwards  for  100  mUes,  and  is  then  joined  by  Uie 
AlabaxBA,  to  form  the  Mobile  River  45  miles  above  the  head  of  Mobile 
Bay.  The  Tombigbee  is  navigable  for  lazse  vessels  during  nine 
months  in  the  year  as  far  as  St-Stephens,  and  as  fSar  sa  Columbus  for 
steam-boats. 

The  Alabama  is  formed  by  the  Coosa  and  the  Talapooaa.  The 
Coosa  itself  is  formed  of  numerous  streams  that  descend  from  the 
Alleghanies  in  the  north  of  G^rgia,  and  traveraing  the  north-west  of 
that  state  enters  Alabama,  where  it  unites  with  the  Talapoosa  8  miles 
below  Wetumpka.  The  whole  length  of  the  Coosa,  is  about  240  miles; 
it  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to  Wetumpka.  The  Talapoosa  rises  in 
Carroll  county,  in  the  west  of  Georgia,  near  84°  K.  Ut,  and  flowing 
aS.W.  for  above  180  miles  through  Alabama,  unites  with  the  Coosa 
between  Montgomery  and  Autauga  counties.  The  junction  of  these 
two  rivers  forms  the  Alabama,  which  flows  in  a  very  tortuous  course 
in  a  general  western  direction  past  Montgomery,  the  capital  of  the 
state  since  1847,  and  as  far  as  Cahawba,  where  it  receives  tiie  Cahawba 
River  from  the  north,  on  its  right  bank.  Below  Cahawba  it  runs 
in  a  similar  winding  course,  but  in  a  general  S.S.W.  direction  to 
its  junction  with  the  Tombigbee.  Above  this  point  the  Alabama  is 
navigable  at  all  seasons  for  vessels  requiring  6  feet  of  water  up  to 
Claiborne  (60  miles).  From  Claibome  to  Cahawba  (150  miles),  the 
river  has  4  or  5  feet  of  water ;  and  from  Cahawba  to  the  junotion  of 
its  two  head  branches  it  has  in  all  places  a  depth  of  at  least  8  feet. 
The  Alabama,  like  most  of  the  large  American  rivers,  dififors  v^ 
considerably  in  its  volume  of  water  at  different  seasons.  Below  l^e 
junction  of  the  two  main  streams,  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama,  the 
river  does  not  flow  in  one  channel,  but  in  two  main  and  numeroua 
smaller  channels,  throu^  a  low  wet  country,  to  the  head  of  Mobile  ^y- 

The  rivers  of  Alabama  are  highest  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  rise  80  or  90  feet  above  low  water.  The 
banks,  when  they  present  a  recent  sur&ce,  exhibit  a  beautiful  *PP^ 
ance,  striped  with  alternate  layers  of  gravel  and  differentrooloured 
days.  The  clays  commence  about  20  feet  above  low  water.  The  layers 
are  of  different  thickness,  from  one  inch  to  several  feet,  and  of  vanoua 
colours,  from  red  and  deep  blue  to  a  delicate  white.  Steam-boatawere 
first  introduced  on  these  rivers  in  1820.  ,  . 

The  Chattahoochee  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  Georgia,  and  i« 
part  of  the  boundary-line  between  Alabama  and  Georgia.  It  then 
enters  Florida,  where  it  joins  the  Flint  River  to  form  the  Apalachicola- 
The  Chattahoochee  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to  the  falls  of  Cohimbus. 
The  Perdido  separates  the  most  southern  part  of  Alabama  from  Flonda- 

The  Tennessee  runs  through  the  northern  part  of  this  state,  i* 
enters  Alabama  on  the  east,  running  S.W.;  it  then  runs  ^-^J;'' 
and  again  enters  the  state  of  Tennessee.  It  falls  into  the  unio, 
in  Kentucky.  The  part  of  the  state  north  of  the  river  is  ^^ 
Tennessee  Valley.  The  Tennessee  is  navigable  for  largo  steam-boaw 
259   miles  to   Florence  in  Alabama,  which  is  below  the  Mufloio 
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Shoolfl,  where  the  river  apreada  out  from  one  mile  to  three  miles  in 
-width,  with  a  rocky  bottom,  and  is  so  shallow  that  boats  can  neither 
ascend  nor  descend,  except  at  high  water  during  floods.  A  canal  has 
been  made  round  these  shoals  86  miles  in  length ;  above  them  the 
navigation  is  unobstructed  for  250  miles.  Pensacola  Bay  is  entirely 
within  the  limits  of  West  Florida,  but  as  this  territoiy  here  con- 
sists of  only  a  comparatively  narrow  slip  along  the  gulf,  the  sources 
and  the  main  body  of  the  streams  that  enter  Pensacola  Bay  are  within 
the  state  of  Alabiuna.  The  main  stream  that  discharges  into  Escambia 
Bay  (one  of  the  upper  inlets  of  Pensacola  Bay)  is  the  Escambia ;  but 
the  (^ef  branch  of  this  river  is  the  Conecuh*  though  the  name  of  the 
Escambia  prevails  in  the  lowest  part  of  their  united  course.  The 
Conecuh  flows  through  an  unproductive  country ;  it  is  navigable  for 
100  miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  alligator  aboundi  in  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  rivers. 

The  state  had  264  miles  of  railroad  open  in  1852  :  88  from  Mont- 
gomery to  West  Point  in  Georgia ;  the  Lagrange  railroad  87  miles, 
between  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point;  the  Tuscumbia  and  Decatur 
lines  in  the  Tennessee  YaUey,  46  miles;  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
railroad^  of  which  88  miles  were  open  at  tiie  Mobile  end. 

Sailf  Productg,  Ac — The  soil  is  various,  but  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  excellent.  "  In  the  south  it  is  generally  sandy  and  barren ;  and  a 
part  of  the  high-lands  are  unfit  for  cultivation.  A  large  portion  of 
the  country  which  lies  between  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee,  of  that 
part  watered  by  the  Coosa  and  Talapoosa,  and  of  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
consiata  of  very  excellent  land.  On  the  margin  of  the  rivers  (in  Uie 
Bouthem  part)  there  is  a  quantity  of  cane-bottom  land  of  great  fertility, 
generally  from  one-half  to  three^uarters  of  a  mile  wide :  on  the 
outside  of  this  is  a  space  which  is  low,  wet^  and  intersected  by  stagnant 
water;  next  to  this  river-swamp,  and  elevated  10  or  15  feet  above  it^ 
succeeds  an  extensive  body  of  level  land,  of  a  black  rich  soil,  with  a 
growth  of  hickory,  black  oak,  post  oak,  poplar,  dog-wood,  &c.  After 
this  coma  the  prairies,  whidi  are  wide-spreading  plains,  or  gently- 
waving  land  (resting  on  a  soft  limestone  rock,  abounding  in  shells), 
cloth«l  with  graoi,  herbage,  and  flowers,  and  exhibiting,  in  the  month 
of  May,  the  most  enchanting  scenery."  ('  Encyclop.  American.')  The 
forest-trees,  in  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  Alabama,  are  post, 
black,  and  white  oak,  hickory,  poplar,  cedar,  chestnul^  pine,  mulberry, 
A& ;  the  ekn  flourishes  on  the  river  banks.  The  chief  wHd  animals 
are  the  deer,  bear,  woli(  panther,  fox,  &a  The  rattle-snake  abounds  in 
this  stata  There  is  generally  wood  enough  on  the  prairies  to  fence  theuL 
It  is  aitaz^ged  in  lines  and  clumps  on  the  lower  and  moister  portions, 
dividing  them  into  open  spaces  of  several  hundred  acres.  The  soil 
is  of  variable  depth  and  rests  on  a  uniform  bed  of  limestone.  In 
some  places  the  rock  juts  out  on  the  surface,  where  it  easily  decomposes. 
There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  water,  and  what  there  is  of  it  is  very 
bad :  good  water  can  be  obtained  by  boring  to  the  depth  of  300  or  400 
feet»  and  in  many  cases  this  water  rises  to  &e  surface.  The  long-moss 
region  oommenoes  below  88°  N.  lat  The  moss  hangs  in  festoons  from 
the  trees,  giving  to  the  forests  the  most  dark  and  ^oomy  aspect  It 
is  mach  used  for  making  mattresses. 

Cotton  and  com,  the  staple  products,  are  raised  in  great  quantities. 
The  land  produces  from  400  lbs.  to  1800  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  to  the  acre. 
The  cotton  crop  of  1840  yielded  117,138,8281bs. ;  and  the  produce 
has  been  since  increasing  eveiy  year :  liie  greater  part  of  it  is  carried 
to  Mobile — ^that  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  only  being  taken  to  New 
Orleans.  The  land  is  tilled  almost  entirely  by  sjjuves.  The  com  crops 
of  the  same  year,  included  20,947,004  bushels  of  maize ;  828,052 
bushels  of  wheat ;  1,406,853  bushels  of  oats.  Some  barley  and  rye 
are  also  grown,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  rice.  Other  products 
are  tobacco,  sugar,  silk,  fruits,  and  a  little  wine ;  vast  numbers  of  pigs 
are  fed  and  killed  for  export;  horses,  sheep,  and  neat  cattle  are  very 
numerous.  The  total  exports  of  Alabama  in  the  year  ending  June  SO, 
1851,  amounted  to  18,528,824  dollara ;  the  imports  are  given  at  418,446 
dollars^  but  this  sum  includes  the  value  of  the  imports  by  sea  only. 
Articles  of  common  necessity  mainly  are  manufactured.  The  cotton 
manufiuture  is  extending.  There  are  great  numben  of  com  and  flour 
mills  and  distiUerieB,  and  also  several  iron-foundries.  During  the  year 
ending  June  80, 1851,  five  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  854  tonsj, 
were  built. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  several  places,  and  fossil  coal  abounds  in  the 
basin  of  the  Tuscaloosa  River ;  marble  is  found  on  the  Cahawlxk  Gk)ld 
also  has  been  found  in  small  quantities. 

Clitnate. — Jtme  is  the  hottest  month  in  the  year.  The  fig  and  peach 
arrive  at  great  perfection  below  84"  N.  lat,  and  the  climate  and  soil 
are  well  i^pted  to  the  grape,  but  not  to  the  oUve.  The  fruit  trees 
blossom  between  the  middle  of  January  and  1st  of  March,  according 
to  the  elevation  of  the  place.  Snow  neither  falls  deep  nor  lies  long; 
a  thin  sheet  of  ice  sometimes  covers  the  stagnant  waters  at  the  coldest 
period ;  the  riven  are  rarely  frozen.  The  climate  is  healthy,  except 
m  the  bottom-hind  bordering  on  the  rivers  and  in  the  lowlands  on  the 
coast  In  the  elevated  country  it  is  delightful,  the  heat  of  summer 
being  tempered  by  the  breezes  fi:x>m  the  Gidf  of  Mexico.  The  prevailing 
dirwuifw  in  low  situations  are  intermittent  and  bilious  fevers. 

Indians, — The  Cherokees  formerly  occupied  the  north-east  comer 
<d  the  states  and  extended  into  Qeorgia  and  Tennessee :  the  Creeks 
occupied  the  eaatem  districts  with  part  of  Georgia ;  and  the  Chicka- 
sawB  and  Choctaws  the  west,  extending  into  Mississippi    These  tribes 
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have  all  emigrated  west  of  the  Mississippi,  where  a  large  tract  of  country 
haa  been  ceded  to  them  by  the  United  States  in  exchange  for  their 
own.  There  ore  remains  of  mounds  and  roads  in  the  state  respecting 
which  the  Indians  have  no  traditions. 

CovntUs  cmd  Towns. — The  state  is  divided  into  49  countiea  Tusca- 
loosa, the  former  capital,  is  situated  at  the  falls  and  head  of  steam-boat 
navigation  on  the  Tuscaloosa  River;  in 88"  12'  N.  lat,  87-  42' W. long., 
256  miles  N.  from  Mobile  by  land  It  takes  its  name  fh>m  the  Choctaw 
appellation  of  the  river.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  healthy  and 
pleasant,  being  on  an  elevated  plain  of  several  miles  in  extent  The 
university  of  Alabama,  founded  in  1881,  is  about  one  mile  from  the 
town.  Coal  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  in  the  vicinity 
abundance  of  materials  for  building,  particularly  stone  and  pine 
timber :  population,  about  2000.  Mobile,  the  principal  port,  is  situateJd  at 
the  influx  of  Mobile  River  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name  in  8(m'  48" 
N.  lat,  87**  59'  W.  long. ;  50  miles  by  land  from  Pensacola,  1083  miles 
S.W.  from  Washington,  and  160  miles  &N.K  from  New  Orleans.  In 
1813  it  was  surrendered  by  Spain  to  the  United  States,  and  then  con- 
tained about  300  inhabitants :  the  population  in  1 850  was  20,518.  The 
bock  country  is  dependent  on  Mobile  for  a  n:iarket  The  principal  exports 
from  Mobile  consist  of  cotton,  of  which  it  ships  laiger  quantities  than 
any  other  town  of  the  United  States  except  New  Orleans,  and  com. 
Steam-boats  and  schooners  ply  regularly  to  New  Orleans.  ffutUsvUle, 
in  the  north  part  of  the  state,  10  miles  N.  of  the  Tennessee  River,  in 
84'*  86'  N.  lat,  86**  57'  W.  long.,  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton 
with  New  Orleans,  and  a  communication  vrith  the  Tennessee  River 
by  a  canal.  The  town  is  large  and  well  built^  and  contains  several 
handsome  public  buildings.  Montgomery,  on  the  Alabama  River,  is 
a  flourishing  town,  situated  200  miles  N.R  from  Mobile,  on  a  high 
bluff  at  the  head  of  the  steam-boat  navigation.  It  is,  since  1847, 
the  legislative  capital  of  Alabama.  The  state  capitol  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1849  has  since  been  rebuilt;  the  new  buildiDg  was  completed 
November  1, 1851.  The  town  contained  seven  churches  and  2250 
inhabitants  in  1840.  Cotton  is  shipped  to  the  amount  of  over  40,000 
bales  annually.  A  railroad  88  miles  long  connects  Montgomery  with 
West  Point  in  Geoigia.  Cahaiwha  was  once  the  capital  of  the  state. 
Florence,  situated  on  an  elevated  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tennessee,  immediately  below  the  Muscle  Shoals,  is  a  well-built 
town,  and  has  considerable  facilities  for  trade :  population  2000  in 
1840.  Wetunvpka,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Coosa,  110  miles  S.E.  from 
Tuscaloosa,  is  much  frequented  for  the  Harrowgate  springs  near  it : 
population,  2600  in  1840. 

Oovemment. — The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  (General  Assembly, 
consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate 
consists  of  88  members  elected  for  four  yean,  one-half  going  out  eveiy 
two  years.  The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  100  membera, 
elected  for  two  years.  Since  1847  the  legislature  meets  biennially  in 
the  city  of  Montgomery.  The  memben  of  both  houses  are  paid  four 
dollars  a  day  each.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Coiurt,  which  has 
appellate  junsdiction  only,  are  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  two  Houses 
for  six  yean.  The  court  holds  its  sessions  at  the  seat  of  government 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Qovemor,  who  is  elected  by  the 
people  for  two  years,  and  is  eligible  four  yean  out  o5  six ;  he  possesses 
a  qualified  ne^tive  on  legislative  acta,  and  the  pardoning  power :  in 
cases  of  treasta,  the  consent  of  the  Senate  is  necessary.  In  case  of 
his  death,  absesse,  &c.,  the  president  of  the  senate  acts  as  governor ; 
the  salary  is  25d0  dollars.  The  qualifications  required  for  memben 
of  the  legislature  are— citizenship,  two  yean*  state  and  one  year's 
district  residence ;  a  senator  must  be  27  yean  of  age ;  a  governor 
must  be  80  yean  old,  a  native  citizen,  and  must  have  resided  four 
yean  in  the  state.  A  voter  must  be  21  yean  of  age ;  one  ye^s  state 
and  three  months*  district  residence  are  required.  Blacks  in  all  cases 
are  excluded.  Two-thirds  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly  may  propose 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  which,  if  ratified  by  the  people  at 
the  next  election,  and  by  two-thirds  of  the  subsequent  legislature, 
become  valid. 

Jvdiciairy, — The  state  is  divided  into  8  chwocery  divisions ;  and 
89  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  circuit-judge,  who  has  juris- 
diction in  all  civil  and  criminal  causes  in  the  state,  and  holds  one 
or  more  sessions  in  the  year.  There  is  a  special  court  for  the  city  of 
Mobile,  whidi  holds  three  sessions  in  the  year,  and  has  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  the  circuit  courts  except  in  real  actions.  By  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  ratified  in  1850,  the  judges  of  the 
circuit  courts,  the  judge  of  the  city  court  of  Mobile,  and  the  judges 
of  probate  (one  in  each  county),  are  all  elected  by  the  people  for  a 
term  of  six  years.  The  judges  are  removable  by  impeachment,  and 
by  the  governor  on  the  address  of  two-thirds  of  the  General  Assembly 
— ^the  judge  must  be  heard  in  defence.  The  other  public  officers  are — 
the  secretary  of  state,  comptroller  of  public  accoimts,  state  treasurer, 
and  attomey-general ;  the  first  three  receive  a  salary  of  1000  dollars. 

LoMS, — The  laws  in  this  state  differ  but  littie  from  those  of  the  other 
states  of  the  Union.  The  punidmients  are  fine,  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jaU,  standing  in  the  pilloiy,  branding,  whipping,  and  death  by 
hanging.  The  crimes  punishable  with  death  are  murder,  treason, 
rape,  man-stealing,  slave-stealing,  arson,  robbery,  bmglary,  countei^ 
feiting,  and  forgery.  The  consequence  of  making  so  many  offences 
capit^  is  that  many  go  impunished,  or  are  pardoned  by  the  executive. 
Very  severe  laws  have  been  passed  against  duelling ;  killing  in  a  duel 
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i«  wilful  murdoF)  and  as  such  pimiBhable  with  death ;  memben  of  the 
General  Assembly,  ofBoers  of  government,  civil  and  militaxy,  and 
attomeys-at-law,  are  required  to  take  the  duelling  oath. 

Education. — The  oonstitution  declares  that  "  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  for  ever  be  encouraged  in  this  state."  By  an  act 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  1819,  one  section  of  land 
(640  acres)  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  township  in  the 
state  for  the  use  of  schools ;  and  72  seotions,  or  two  entire  townships, 
for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  which  were  vested  in  the 
legisUture  of  the  st^te,  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  use  of  such 
seminary  by  the  said  legislature.*  In  conformity  with  the  above 
grants  the  State  University  of  Alabama  was  founded  in  1881.  The 
governor  of  the  state  is,  ex  officio,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  institution,  who  hold  their  office  for  three  years.  All  the 
university  lands  are  vested  in  these  trustees  to  be  sold  by  public 
auction,  or  to  be  let  on  rent.  The  funds  of  the  university  consist  of 
the  proceeds  of  these  lands.  The  university  is  located  about  one  mile 
east  of  Tuscaloosa,  in  a  fine  healthy  situation.  In  1862  it  had  9  pro- 
fessors, 185  students,  and  a  library  containing  8000  volumes.  There 
are  in  the  state  also— La  Orange  CoU^,  belonging  to  the  Methodists, 
with  5  professors,  96  students,  and  a  librarv  of  3900  volumes ;  Spring 
Hill  College,  belonging  to  the  Catholics,  with  20  professors,  80  students, 
and  7000  volumes ;  and  Howard  College,  belonging  to  the  Baptists, 
with  6  professors,  88  students,  and  2200  volumes.  Howard  Theological 
Institution  (Baptist)  had  1  professor,  18  students,  and  a  library  of  1000 
volumes  in  1852.  Besides  the  schools  there  are  numerous  aicademies 
and  grammar-schools.    [See  Unhxd  States  in  Sufplbmbht.] 

ALACRANEa    [Tuoatak.] 

ALAOOAS,  a  province  of  Brazil,  which,  up  to  about  1840,  was  a 
district,  or  comaroa,  of  the  province  of  Pemambuco ;  but,  on  account 
of  its  increasing  population  and  wealth,  was  formed  into  a  separate 
province,  which  is  under  the  administration  of  its  own  governor.  It 
la  situated  between  9^  and  10**  a  lat,  86''  and  88''  80^W.  long.  It 
borders  on  the  south  on  the  province  of  Seregipe  del  Rey,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Rio  de  San  Frandsoo,  along  the  northern  banks 
of  which  it  extends  to  the  great  cataract,  called  Cachoeira  de  Paulo 
Affonso.  On  the  west  and  north  it  is  surrounded  by  the  province  of 
Pemambuco,  from  which  it  is  separated  for  a  considerable  space  by 
the  Rio  Unna.  The  Atlantic  washes  its  eastern  side.  In  length,  from 
east  to  west^  it  extends  about  150  miles ;  its  average  width  probably 
does  not  exceed  60  miles.    The  area  is  about  9000  square  miles. 

Two-thirds  of  this  surface  are  covered  wi^  mountains.  They  form 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  elevated  and  hilly  table-land,  which 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country,  and  projects  into  the  Atlantic 
between  8°  and  9°  B.  lat.  These  mountains  come  close  up  to  the  river 
San  Frandsco  as  fkr  east  as  tiie  mouth  of  the  Rio  Sacare,  and  terminate 
in  Alagoas,  at  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  or  little  more,  from  the 
sea.  This  region  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  wood,  and  contains 
many  high  timber-trees,  which  afford  a  oonsiderable  article  of  expor- 
tation. The  valleys  and  more  gentle  slopes  of  the  mountains  exhibit 
a  considerable  degree  of  fertOity.  Along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
mountains  extends  an  undulating  or  rather  hilly  tract,  which  occupies 
about  half  the  country  between  the  declivity  and  the  sea.  It  is  likewise 
wooded,  and  has  a  li^t  soil,  very  flt  for  the  culture  of  cotton,  which 
is  rapidly  extending.  The  countiy  along  the  sea-shore,  and  at  a  distance 
of  about  10  miles  or  somewhat  less  from  it,  is  low,  level,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  alluvium,  which  has  been  brought  down  by  the  numerous 
small  rivers  that  rise  on  the  eastern  dedivi^  of  the  mountain-region, 
and  deposited  along  the  edge  of  the  undulating  tract  This  soil  is  of 
the  best  quality,  and  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  every  kind  of  intertropical 
productions.  A  considerable  portion,  however,  of  this  tract  is  still 
covered  with  swamps,  and  the  tide,  which  rises  along  the  coast  from 
4  to  5  feet^  enters  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  has  changed  the 
adjacent  low  countries  into  lagunes.  The  most  oonsiderable  of  these 
bgunes  is  the  Lake  of  Manguaba,  from  which  the  river  Alagoas  runs 
to  the  sea  in  a  southern  direction.  It  is  stated  to  be  80  miles  long, 
and  about  8  miles  wide  at  an  average,  and  consists  of  two  lagunes 
united  by  a  strait.  The  northern  is  called  Lagoa  do  Norte,  and  the 
southern  Lagoa  do  SuL  Its  water  is  salt  Only  canoes  can  navigate 
the  river  Alagoas,  which  carries  its  water  to  the  sea.  The  rich  planta- 
tions situated  around  the  Lagoa  do  Sul  cany  their  produce  to  the 
northern  lake  and  the  town  of  Alagoas,  whence  it  is  transported  to  the 
harbours  of  Taragua  and  Pajassara.  Farther  south  is  the  Lagoa  do 
Siquiba,  which  is  15  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  with  an  average 
width  of  8  miles.  A  river  of  the  same  name  runs  southwards  to 
the  sea, 

Though  all  the  rivers  which  disembogue  along  this  coast  are  small, 
and  have  bars  at  their  mouths,  with  so  litUe  water  on  them  that  sea 
vessels  of  even  the  smallest  size  cannot  enter  them,  the  province  has 
a  few  harbours  sufficiently  deep  for  vessels  of  moderate  magnitude. 
The  most  northern  are  the  harboura  of  Pajassara  and  Taragua,  which 
are  close  together  and  separated  by  a  low  tongue  of  land.  The  port 
of  Taragua  is  the  better  of  the  two.  lierchandise  disembatked  at 
this  port  is  transported  by  land  three  miles  to  the  Lagoa  do  Norte, 

•  A  towiuhip  oontainB  28,040  acres,  in  fix  EngUsh  or  American  miles  square, 
and  is  subdivided  Into  thirty-eix  equal  divisions  or  square  miles,  by  lines 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles ;  these  divisions  are  called  sections ;  each 
section  contains  640  acres. 


and  there  embarked  on  canoes  for  Alagoas  and  other  towns.  Cururippe, 
which  is  farther  south,  is  a  harbour  of  moderate  size,  fonned  by  a 
reef  extending  to  a  distance  of  800  yards  from  the  shore,  which  bretks 
the  fiiry  of  the  sea.  The  harbour  may  be  entered  ^7  two  breaks  in 
the  reef,  but  Uie  anchorage  is  not  generally  good.  The  river  which 
falls  here  into  the  sea  bears  the  same  name,  and  is  navigable  for  canoes 
for  several  miles,  but  has  very  little  water  on  the  bar  at  its  mouth. 

The  only  river  which  here  deserves  to  be  noticed  is  the  San 
Francisco,  which  enters  Alagoas  at  its  western  extremity  at  the  great 
cataract  of  Paulo  Affonso,  where  it  is  said  to  descend  50  feet  in 
perpendicular  height  It  tiien  runs  for  neariy  50  miles  to  the  Aides 
do  Oaninde,  forming  several  rapids  and  smialler  cataracts,  between 
rocky  banks  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  extremely  rugged.  Many 
rocks  occur  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  it  is  not  navigahla  At 
Caninde  the  width  of  the  river  increases  to  half  a  mile  and  more,  and 
^e  navigation  to  its  mouth  is  not  interrupted.  Its  banks  are  of 
moderate  height  as  far  down  as  Penedo.  Below  Penedo  the  river 
enters  the  alluvial  tracts  in  which  it  divides  into  several  branehfli, 
forming  a  great  number  at  islands,  generally  low  and  abounding  with 
woods.  T^ey  have  a  fertile  though  partly  a  aand^  soil,  where  rice, 
maice,  mandioo,  sugar,  and  vagetablee  are  raised  m  abundance.  In 
the  rainy  season  they  are  overflowed.  The  branches  of  the  river 
unite  again,  and  it  msembogues  by  two  mouths  of  different  axe. 
The  northern  is  the  larger,  b^ng  nearly  2  milee  wide,  but  has  so  little 
depth  that  smacks  can  enter  it  only  at  high-water,  and  must  then 
wait  for  the  frill  tide  to  go  out  They  can  sul  as  far  up  as  Penedo,  25 
miles  from  the  mouth.  Farther  up  the  navigation  is  solely  bv  ajojoe, 
i  e.,  two  or  more  canoes  moored  together  with  cross-pieces  of  timber 
above.  In  ascenduig  the  river  sails  are  always  used,  as  the  wind  from 
eight  o'clock  till  the  following  moming^s  dawn  blows  always  fifom  the 
east  The  ajojoe  always  descend  the  nver  with  the  current^  which 
is  rather  rapid. 

The  climate  is  warm  and  humid.  The  heat  in  the  rainy  season  is 
frequently  oppressive,  except  along  the  coasts  where  it  is  moderated 
Ij  sea-breezes.  It  is  less  hot  in  the  dry  season,  and  also  more  healthy. 
The  wet  season  occurs  from  November  to  Msrch,  and  then  the  rains 
are  very  abundant^  but  showers  are  not  rare  in  the  dry  season  also. 

Tobacco  was  once  the  staple  article  of  this  province,  and  was 
especially  sent  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  But  since  the  abolition 
of  the  dave-trade  this  branch  of  agricuHura  has  continually  been 
decreasing,  and  has  been  replaced  by  sugar  and  cotton,  which  at 
present  constitute  the  staple  artidee,  the  first  being  raised  in  the 
alluvial  and  the  second  in  the  undulating  tracts.  As  food  are  raised— 
mandioc,  maise,  rice,  plantains,  beans,  and  some  roots,  as  yams^  aweet 
potatoes,  fta  The  most  common  fruit-trees  are  oranges,  pineapples, 
jack-trees,  cocoa-nuts,  and  palms.  The  mamonartree  is  carefully  cul- 
tivated in  some  districts  on  account  of  its  oil,  which  affords  an  article 
of  exportation.  Alagoas  has  extensive  forests  of  tinnber-trees,  even  in 
its  lower  districts,  and  affords  the  best  tunbef  in  BraaiL  It  is  exported 
to  Bahia  and  Recife ;  and  many  small  veasehi  are  built  in  the  province. 
Some  of  these  timber-trees  are  very  durable,  especially  those  named 
Sucupira,  Pao  Boxo,  Vinhatico,  and  Tatahy,  but  their  wood  affects 
the  iron,  and  the  bolts  become  loose  in  a  few  yean,  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  great  quantity  of  tannin  contained  in  the  wood.  The  forests 
abound  also  in  sevoral  kinds  of  wild  fruit-trees,  and  there  are  also  the 
trees  which  produce  dragon's  blood,  mastic,  ipecacuanha,  copaiba,  and 
caoutchouc.  Other  woods  are  used  as  dyes,  among  vriiich  Braidl-wood 
is  the  most  prized.  An  inferior  species  of  quinine,  or  Jesuit's  baik,  is 
not  rare. 

The  European  domestic  animals  are  far  fh>m  bmng  numerous, 
except  asses  and  mulea.  The  ounce  exists  at  present  only  in  the 
mountain-districts.  The  most  numerous  animala  are  deer  and  mon- 
keys of  different  kinds,  and  also  anteaters,  armadiUoes,  and  othen. 
The  tapir  and  peccary  are  rather  rare.  Alligators  abound  in  the 
lakes  and  rivers;  land-tortoises  are  numerous.  The  number  and 
variety  of  birds  are  very  great,  especially  of  parrots.  Honey  and  wax 
are  obtained  from  wild  bees.  Several  kinds  of  fish  abound  in  the 
lakes  and  lagunes,  and  on  the  sea-coast,  and  they  constitute  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  food  for  the  lower  classes  and  the  Indians.  The 
river  San  Francisco  is  noted  for  the  abundance  of  its  fish.  Several 
kinds  of  snakes  are  poisonous. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  kind  of  metal  is  found ;  none  at  least 
is  worked. 

The  population  was  stated  more  .than  20  yean  ago  to  amount  to 
nearly  100,000 ;  and  it  is  suppoeed  that  at  present  it  hardly  falls  short 
of  200,000,  as  cultivation  has  greatly  increased  in  late  years.  But  this 
number  is  very  unequally  diiert^ributed  over  the  suriiace.  More  than 
120,000  probably  inhabit  the  low  and  hilly  tracts,  which  may  com- 
prehend 8000  square  miles,- so  that  in  these  regions  there  are  about  40 
persons  to  a  square  mile.  No  part  of  Brazil,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Keconcave  of  Bahia,  is  so  populous  as  this  portion  of  Alagoas.  The 
number  of  negro  slaves  may  amount  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
population.  The  greater  portion  of  the  mountain-region  is  still 
the  haunt  of  some  native  tribes,  who  mainly  depend  on  the  produce 
of  the  chase  for  their  subsistenceL  Several  families  of  Aooonsns, 
Carapotes,  and  Cayriris,  have  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  live 
in  the  parish  of  GoUegio,  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Francisco,  where  a 
tract  8  miles  wide  and  6  miles  long  has  been  given  to  them  for  purposcfl 
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of  agriculture,  but  they  cultivate  only  a  little  maize.  -Their  women 
make  earthenware. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitanta.  Only  a 
few  peraons  are  employed  in  the  exercise  of  the  most  necessary  arts  of 
ciyilised  life.  Common  cotton-cloth  is  made  in  the  families,  but  most 
of  the  manufactured'goods  are  imported.  Boat-building  is  the  most 
important  branch  of  industry. 

The  province  returns  two  senators  and  five  representatives  to  the 
imperial  parliament  of  BraziL 

In  this  province  is  one  city,  Alaooas,  and  seven  towns,  namely, 
Porto  de  P«irat,  Porto  OcUvo,  MaUayOf  Anadia,  AtcUaya,  Poxim,  and 
Penedo.  Besides  these  places,  there  is  San  Miguel,  which  is  built 
about  18  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  a  populous  place  in  a  very  fertile 
district  The  village  of  Caninde  on  the  Rio  de  San  Francisco  is  the 
place  where  the  navigation  of  the  river  terminates.  Goods  destined 
for  the  consumption  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  upper  course  of 
the  liver  are  here  disembarked,  and  transported  on  the  backs  of  mules 
to  Vergem  Redonda,  which  is  about  20  nules  distant,  and  built  where 
the  cataracts  b^in.  There  they  are  again  embarked,  and  carried  in 
boats  to  the  places  of  consumption. 

A  railway  has  been  projected  from  Pemambuco  to  the  cataract  of 
Paulo  Affonso,  which  will  nass  through  the  best  part  of  this  province, 
and  connect  the  country  along  the  San  Francisco  with  the  important 
citv  and  port  of  Pemambuco.     [See  Brazil  in  Sutflbkent.] 

(Henderson's  History  of  Brazil;  Spix  and  MartiuiB'B  Reiu  fi» 
BraaUief^) 

ALAGOAS,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Alagoas,  in  Brazil,  is 
situated  in  9*"  40'  S.  lat,  SS"*  60'  W.  long.  It  is  built  on  the  western 
maxgin  of  the  Lake  of  Manguaba,  by  means  of  which  and  a  road 
about  3  miles  long,  it  sends  the  produce  of  the  rich  country  surroun- 
ding the  lake  to  the  harbour  of  Taragua.  This  produce  consists 
chiefly  of  sugar  and  tobacco.  The  town  has  a  population  of  12,000, 
and  contains  several  convents  and  a  grammarnachool.  The  country 
about  it  abounds  in  fruits,  especially  orange-trees  and  jadL-trees. 

(  Henderson's  History  of  BraziL) 

ALAIS,  chief  town  of  the  arrondissement  of  Alais,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Card,  in  the  south  of  France ;  the  seat  of  tribunalB  of  first 
instance  and  of  commerce,  of  a  council  of  Prud'  Honmies,  of  an 
agricultural  society,  and  of  a  communal  college ;  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Garden,  80  miles  by  railway  N.N.W.  fh>m  Ntmes,  in 
44'  7'  26"  N.  Ut.,  4**  i'  44"  E  long. :  population  15,884.  The  town  ip 
built  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  C^vennes  Mountains,  in  the  centre 
of  a  very  productive  coal-field.  It  is  pretty  well  built ;  but  has  no 
remarkable  structure  except  a  handsome  gotbic  church  and  the 
citadel  built  by  Louis  XIY.  The  Place  de-la-Marechale  is  surrounded 
by  arcades.  AJais  was  formeriy  the  capital  of  the  C^vennes,  and  a 
stronghold  of  the  Ptotestants,  fh>m  wnom  it  was  taken  by  Louis 
Xni.  It  has  greatly  increased  in  size  and  population  since  1819, 
when  it  had  only  8000  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  the  working  of 
the  coal  and  iron  mines  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  principal  coal- 
mines are  at  Grand'  Combe  which  is  connected  with  Alais  by  railway. 
There  are  numerous  blast  furnaces  and  iron  foundries  in  the  vicinity. 
The  iron  ore  is  found  mixed  with  the  coal-measures.  The  town  has 
important  manu&ctures  of  silk,  gloves,  ribands,  seige,  sewing  thread; 
large  glass  works,  potteries,  tanyards,  and  chemical  works.  In  these 
products,  and  in  com,  wine,  cattle,  raw  silk,  &c.,  there  is  a  consider- 
able trade.  There  are  cold  mineral  springs  near  Alais  which  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  are  frequented  by 
dyspeptic  patients  in  July,  August,  and  September.  The  waters 
taken  as  drink  (the  principal  mode  of  administration)  are  slightly 
emetic  and  purgative ;  the  dose  is  four  or  five  laige  glasses. 

ALAKANANDA,  a  river  of  Hindustan,.which  rises  in  the  Himalaya 
Mountains.  This  river  is  considered  sacred  by  the  Hindoo  inhabitants : 
it  flows  through  the  province  of  Gurwal,  receiving  in  its  course  the 
waters  of  many  small  streams,  of  which  the  Dauli  forms  the. remotest 
source  of  the  Cknges,  At  Devaprayuga  ('  the  Junction  of  the  Gods '), 
a  small  town  in  80*  9^  N.  lat,  and  78"*  83'  E.  long.,  the  Alakananda 
fimns  its  junction  with  the  river  Bhagirathi,  when  the  united  streams 
receive  the  name  of  the  Gahoss. 

ALAND,  a  small  archipelago  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
oonsisting  of  one  principal  island  which  gives  name  to  the  wholegroup, 
and  of  a  great  number  of  smaller  isluids,  such  as  Ekeroe,  Fogloe, 
Yordoe,  Lemland,  &c.  About  80  of  the  islands  are  inhabited :  the 
total  population  is  about  16,000.  These  islands  were  ceded  by  Sweden 
to  Russia  in  1809 ;  they  are  usually  th6  station  of  the  Russian  fleet  in 
the  Baltic,  and  contain  several  good  fortified  harbours.  The  word 
Aland  is  properly  written  with  an  **  over  the  A,  and  pronounced  Oland, 
which  si^iifies  the  '  Land  of  Rivers  or  Waters.' 

The  prindpal  island  has  its  northern  point  intersected  by  the 
paiallel  of  60*  15'  N.  lat :  the  meridian  of  20^  K  passes  through  it 
Its  Uaag^  from  north  to  south  may  be  about  18  miles ;  from  east  to 
west  about  14.  The  area  is  28  square  nules,  and  the  population  about 
9000.  Its  coasts  are  dwply  indented,  and  offer  several  excellent  ports, 
one  of  which,  that  of  Yttem^,  is  laige  enough  to  contain  the  whole 
Rusrian  fleet  There  is  a  vast  citadel  on  we  island  and  extensive 
fortifications,  affording  room,  it  is  said,  for  above  60,000  men.  The 
isbod  is  mountainous  and  of  calcareous  structure.  The  grains  that 
■Qceeed  best  are  rye  and  barley ;  potatoes,  hops,  and  flax  aire  grown  ; 


the  trees  are  pine,  fir,  and  beech,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  furnish 
fUel  for  the  inhabitanta  There  is  also  pasturage  for  cattle.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  Swedish  descent ;  many  of  them  are  skilful  seamen, 
and  employed  in  fishing.  The  exports  are  composed  of  salt-beef,  butter, 
cheese,  hides,  salt-fish,  and  firewood ;  the  imports  are  salt,  colonial 
produce,  and  manufactures.  Aland  is  divided  into  five  parishes.  On 
a  small  island  near  Ekeroe  a  telegraph  is  established.  One  advantage 
which  arises  to  the  Russians  from  the  occupation  of  these  islandB,  is 
the  possession  of  ports  which  are  less  frozen  during  the  winter  season 
than  others  in  the  same  latitude,  owing  to  the  strong  current  from  the 
Bothniaa  Gulf,  which  tends  to  keep  the  sea  open.  This  island  is  said 
to  have  once  had  a  king  of  its  own.  In  the  later  times  of  the  Swedish 
possession  it  was  included  in  the  government  of  Abo  and  Biomeboig 
in  Finland.  The  neighbourhood  of  Aland  is  noted  for  being  the  scene 
of  the  naval  victory  obtained  by  Peter  I.  over  the  Swedes  in  1714,  the 
first  great  event  in  the  histoxy  of  the  Russian  marine.  The  steamers 
between  Stockholm  and  Abo  take  in  wood  at  these  islands. 

ALANI  {'AKdtfoi)  is  the  collective  name  of  different  nomadic  nations 
that  lived  in  the  countries  north  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  and 
may  be  divided  into  European  and  Asiatic  Alani.  The  expedition  of 
PompeiuB  to  the  coimtries  about  the  Caucasus,  during  the  Mithridatic 
war,  first  brought  the  Romans  into  contact  with  the  Alani  Ammianus 
Maroellinus,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  centuiy  of  our  era, 
mentions  the  Alani  with  the  Roxolani,  the  Massagete,  and  other  tribes 
dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Palus  MsBotis.  The  name  appears  to 
have  originally  belonged  to  a  Caucasian  tribe  which  lived  between  the 
chief  range  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  PortsB  Caspiee,  now  the  Iron  Gate, 
near  Derbend,  and  as  far  north  as  the  great  steppe  between  the  Kuma 
and  the  Volga ;  and  it  is  probably  this  tribe  which  subdued  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and  to  which  we  must  refer  the  words  of  Ammianus 
Maroellinus  (xxxi  2),  who  gives  the  best  description  of  the  Alani  He 
says  that  the  nobles  among  them  were  a  very  handsome  set  of  men, 
with  fair  hair,  and  eyes  of  a  terrible  expression.  The  Alani  showed 
some  traces  of  civilisation,  but  they  liked  waifiare  above  all  other 
occupations,  and  made  frequent  incursions  into  the  Romsn  provinces. 
Their  horses  were  excellent  and  very  swift,  and  the  armotir  and  arms 
of  the  men  were  Ught,  and  well  suited  for  a  predatory  mode  of  war- 
fare. The  Romans  fought  many  battles  with  them,  but  not  always  to 
their  advantage.  The  emperor  Gordian  was  defeated  by  them  near 
Philippopolis,  A.D.  242 ;  and  they  took  a  decisive  part  in  the  victory 
which  they  and  the  Goths  obtained  in  a.d.  878,  near  Adrianople,  over 
the  emperor  Valens,  who  was  killed  in  or  after  the  battle.  (Amm. 
MarcelL  xxxi  18.)  In  A.l>.  406  the  Alani  became  still  more  conspi- 
cuous by  invading  Gaul  with  the  Vandals,  Suevi,  Buigundians,  and 
other  biurbarians.  After  having  lived  some  years  in  that  country,  a 
part  of  them  joined  the  West  Qotha  and  Vandals  for  the  purpose  of 
mvading  Spain,  which  soon  yielded  to  their  arms  (a.d.  409).  The 
Alani  now  settled  in  Lusitania  and  the  province  of  Carthagena,  and 
lived  for  some  time  under  their  kings  till  they  quarrelled  with  the 
West  Ck)ths,  whose  king  Wallia  defeated  them  in  a.d.  440  in  a  pitched 
battle,  where  the  Alanian  king  Atax  lost  his  life.  Upon  this  the  Alani 
joined  the  Vandials,  and  shared  their  fate  in  Spain  as  well  as  in  Africa. 
After  A.D.  440  they  ceased  to  be  an  independent  nation.  The  later 
part  of  their  history  can  only  be  traced  in  the  dry  and  short  chronicles 
of  Prosper,  Idatius,  and  Isidorus.  Part  of  the  Alani  did  not  join  the 
Spanish  expedition  in  A.D.  411,  but  remained  in  Gaul  \mder  their 
king  Gear.  In  a.d.  440  Aetius,  the  Roman  goyemor  of  Gaul,  allotted 
them  settlements  in  the  environs  of  Valence,  with  a  view  of  making 
them  serve  as  a  barrier  against  the  Goths.  Their  king  Sambida,  or 
Sangipanus,  was  intrusted  by  Aetius  with  the  command  of  Orleans, 
which  Attila  was  besieging  in  a.d.  451 ;  and  it  appears  that  he  was 
bribed  by  the  Hunnic  king,  to  whom  he  would  have  surrendered  the 
town  if  he  had  not  been  closely  watched  by  the  Romans  and  the  West 
Goths,  who  trusted  him  so  little,  that  in  the  great  battle  on  the  Campi 
Catalaunici  they  put  the  Alani  between  their  most  faithfid  troops,  and 
thus  compelled  them  to  fight.  Gregory  of  Tours  states  ('  Hist  Franc.' 
ii  7)  that  they  were  deprived  of  their  independence  by  Thorismund, 
long  of  the  West  Goths.  All  the  passages  of  the  ancient  writers  refer- 
rixig  to  this  nation  are  collected  in  Stritter^s  'Memorise  Populorum.' 

For  many  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  the  Alani  in  Spain  and 
Gaul  their  name  occurs  in  the  later  Byzantine  writers,  who  represent 
them  as  dweUing  in  their  ancient  settlements  between  the  Don  and 
the  Volga,  and  in  the  Caucasus.  In  the  middle  ages  the  country  about 
the  east  end  of  the  Caucasus  was  called  Alania,  and  the  name  Albania 
was  given  to  the  same  region  by  the  Romana  The  Alani  were 
undoubtedly  a  Circassian  nation,  and  as  the  social  state  of  the  Cau- 
casian tribes  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  1400  yeard  ago, 
a  nearer  acquaintance  with  these  people  will  enable  the  student  to 
form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  civilisation  of  many  of  the 
barbarians  who  overthrew  the  Roman  empire.    [Albania.] 

(Elaproth,  TabUtuc  de  VAne;  Ritters  ErcUsunde;  De  Guigne's 
Hittoire  det  Hunt.) 

ALASSIO.    [Albenqa.] 

ALATAMAHA.    [Gkorgia.] 

ALATRL    [Frosinone.] 

ALA'VA,  the  name  of  a  formex^province  of  Spain,  which  is  nearly 
coincident  with  the  modem  province  of  Vitoria,  one  of  the  i^wrtncio* 
Vascongadoi,    [Basque  Provinces.] 


ALBA. 


ALUA  LON(iA. 


ALBA.    [AbruzzoJ 

ALBA  FUCINENSIS.    [Abruzzo.] 

ALBA,  a  provinoe  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in  the  diyision  of  Coni| 
is  bounded  E.  by  Acqui  and  Alessandria,  N.  by  Asti  and  Torino,  W. 
by  Saluzzo,  and  S.  by  MondovL  The  coimtiy  is  hiUy,  and  it  is  inter- 
sected from  south  to  north  by  the  Tanaro,  an  affluent  of  the  Fo.  The 
products  are  wine,  com,  pulse,  fruit,  and  silk.  Tni|9es  are  dug  up  in 
many  places,  and  are  an  article  of  export.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
homed  cattle  is  bred  in  the  country.  The  area  of  the  province  is  408 
square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1848  was  118,844.  It  is  divided 
into  12  mandamenti,  or  districts,  and  77  communes. 

Towns. — The  head-town.  Alba,  a  bishop's  see,  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Tanaro,  and  contains  8286  inha- 
bitants. It  has  a  cathedral,  built  in  the  15th  century,  and  several  other 
churches;  an  hospital,  a  royal  college,  a  clerical  seminary,  a  literary 
and  philharmonic  academy,  and  several  private  collections  of  ancient 
medals  and  other  antiquities  which  have  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Alba  was  a  town  of  the  Statielli,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
restored  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  the  father  of  Pompeius  Msgnus,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  was  called  Alba  Pompeia.  The  emperor 
Pertinax  was  bom  at  Villa  Martis  near  Alba,  where  memorials  of  the 
splendid  residence  which  he  built  for  himself  have  been  found  in  a 
farm  called  LaMartinenga.  A  sepulchral  altar  of  marble,  with  a  frieze 
of  elegant  workmanship,  wss  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Tanaro  in  1779, 
bearing  the  names  of  Caius  Cornelius  Germanus  and  his  wife  Maroella ; 
it  is  deposited  in  the  court  of  the  town-halL  In  the  middle  ages  Alba 
was  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  marquisate  of  Montferrato.  It 
was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Savoy  by  the  treaty  of 
CherasGO  in  1631.    The  learned  Vida  was  many  years  bishop  of  Alba. 

Brd  or  Braida,  a  considerable  place  of  11,466  inhabitants,  in  a  dis- 
trict abounding  with  corn,  wine,  fruit,  cattle,  and  silk,  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Stura,  25  mUes  S.E.  from  Cuneo,  10  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Alba.  It  has  three  parish  churches,  a  gymnasium,  metal-foundries, 
silk-factories,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  wine,  and  cattle.  The 
silk  of  Brik  is  considered  of  superior  qualily.  Brk  is  not  far  from 
Polenza,  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pollentia^  where  Stilicho 
defeated  the  Gbths,  A.D.  403,  and  for  a  time  saved  Itfdy.  Sommarivor 
dd-Bosco,  a  town  of  5833  inhabitants,  is  situated  10  miles  W.  from 
Alba;  Canale,  a  market-town,  with  about  4000  inhabitants,  is  situated 
near  an  important  salt-spring,  8  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Alba. 

ALBA  LONGA,  ALBANO,  ALBAN  MOUNT  and  LAKE.  The 
traditions  of  ancient  Rome  speak  of  the  city  of  Alba  as  being  founded 
by  Ascanius,  son  of  ^neas,  about  300  years  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome  itself.  They  also  give  a  succession  of  kings  of  Alba,  from 
Ascanius  down  to  Kumitor,  grandfather  of  Romulus.  Thd  tmth  is, 
that  Alba  was  a  considerable  city  anterior  to  Rome,  and  the  centre  of 
a  confederation,  distinct  from  that  of  the  Latins,  but  combined  with 
it.  The  site  of  Alba,  as  described  by  Livy  and  Dionysius,  was  a 
long  narrow  ridge  T)etween  the  Alban  Lake  and  the  Alban  Mount.  It 
remained  long  unknown,  but  was  re-disoovered  by  Sir  W.  QelL  A 
ridge  answering  to  the  ancient  description  springs  from  the  Alban 
Mount,  near  to  the  convent  of  Palazzolo,  formerly  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  the  site  of  Alba,  and  runs  for  above  a  mile  along  ike  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake,  terminating  nearly  opposite  the  village  of  Marino. 
Towards  the  lake  the  ridge  is  completely  precipitous,  and  made  so 
apparently  by  artificial  means ;  at  its  northern  extremity  are  fragments 
of  massive  masonry,  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
walls.  The  ridge.terminates  at  its  southern  extremity  next  Palazzolo 
in  a  high  knoll  (now  called  Monte  Cuccii),  on  which  most  probably 
stood  the  citadel  of  Alba  Longa.  The  eastern  slopes  of  the  ridge^ 
though  not  precipitous,  are  very  steep,  so  that  the  city  must  have 
been  confined  to  the  long  narrow  summit  of  the  ridge,  from  which 
circumstance  it  obtained  the  epithet  of  Longa.  From  the  site  of 
the  citadel  an  ancient  road  may  be  traced  along  the  lake  shore  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  city.  In  tiie  ravine  between  the  site  of 
Alba  and  the  village  of  Marino  is  a  copious  fountain,  which  is  supposed 
with  good  reason  to  be  the  Aqua  Ferentina  where  the  cities  of  the 
Latin  league  held  their  political  assemblies.  The  territory  of  Alba, 
styled  Ager  Albanus  long  after  the  destruction  of  tlie  city,  wss  famous 
for  its  wines.  Not  far  from  the  Aqua  Ferentina  may  be  seen  the 
ancient  quarries  which  supplied  a  hard  volcanic  stone  (peperino) 
extensively  used  in  Roman  structures. 

Alba  engaged  in  a  war  with  Tullus  Hostilius,  king  of  Rome,  to 
terminate  which  the  famous  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  was 
resorted  to.  Owing,  however,  to  some  subsequent  treachery  of  the 
Albans,  the  Roman  king  razed  Alba  to  the  groimd,  and  removed  its 
inhabitants  to  Rome,  where  they  settled  on  the  Coelian  HilL  This  is 
Livy's  narrative ;  but  Niebuhr  has  strong  doubts  about  the  time  as  well 
as  the  manner  in  which  Alba  was  destroyed ;  and  it  appears  probable 
that  the  territory  of  Alba  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  first  place  by 
the  Latin  confederacy  and  not  by  Rome.  There  seems  to  be  no 
question  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alba,  after  its  fall,  came  to 
settie  at  Rome :  the  afterwards  celebrated  family  or  gens  of  the  Julii 
was  among  those  who  referred  their  origin  to  Alba.  The  city  was 
never  rebuilt ;  but  its  temples,  which  alone  were  spared,  appear  to 
have  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 

On  the  western  shore  of  the  Alban  Lake,  on  the  Via  Appia, 
14  miles  from  Rome,  stands  the  town  of  AUmno,  on  or  near  the  site 


of  an  ancient  town,  Albamm,  which  sprung  up  here  during  the 
empire.  In  'the  later  period  of  the  republic,  tiie  vicinity  wu  a 
favourite  residence  with  the  great  Roman  nobles,  many  of  whom— 
Pompeius,  Clodius,  Bmtus,  and  others— had  villas  here.  The  villa 
of  Pompeius,  '  Albanum  Pompeii,*  often  mentioned  by  Cicero,  wu 
the  most  conspicuous  of  these  mansions.  On  Pompeius's  death  it  fell 
to  Dolabella ;  subsequentiy  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Augostua, 
with  whom  and  many  of  his  successors  it  was  a  favourite  place  of 
retirement.  The  emperor  Domitian  added  greatly  to  the  extent  and 
embellishment  both  of  the  imperial  residence  and  its  famous  gardeoa; 
he  transacted  public  business  and  held  assemblies  of  the  senate  here; 
and  here  he  stationed,  in  a  permanent  fortified  camp,  a  portion  of 
the  Prrotorian  guards.  It  is  supposed  that  the  town  Albanum  grew 
up  about  this  camp.  In  the  5ttL  century  it  gave  title  to  a  bishop,  and 
still  continues  to  do  so.  The  principal  ancient  remains  here  are  those  of 
Domitian's  Villa,  including  magnificent  thermn,  and  an  amphitheatieL 
Qreat  part  of  the  massive  walls,  and  one  of  the  gates  of  the  PnetorisD 
camp,  still  exist  in  the  modem  town.  Close  to  the  gate  of  Albano 
is  a  remarkable  ancient  monimient  regarded  as  the  tomb  of  Pompeiua; 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town  on  the  road  to  Rome  is  another, 
commonly  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Clodius ;  a  third  monument^  called 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  but  supposed  by  some 
antiquaries  to  be  the  tomb  of  Aruns,  son  of  Porsena,  stands  dose  to 
the  eastern  gate  of  the  town. 

Under  Urban  VIII,  in  the  17th  century,  the  Roman  nobility 
began  again  to  frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alban  Lak&  The 
town  of  Albano  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  with  several  palacee 
of  the  Roman  nobles ;  it  contains  about  5000  inhabitants.  Abore 
the  town  are  the  fine  villa  and  gardens  of  Prince  Barberini.  The 
country  around  is  delightful  and  salubrious,  being  raised  high  above 
the  unhealthy  plains  of  the  Campagna.  The  wines  of  Albano 
maintain  their  ancient  reputation.  On  the  shore  of  the  Alban  Lake 
is  Castel  Gandolfo,  the  country  residence  of  the  Pope,  and  fitrther  on  ia 
the  pretty  village  of  Marino ;  at  a  short  distance  from  the  latter  ia  the 
abbey  of  Grotto-Ferrata,  inhabited  by  Greek  monks  of  the  order  of  St 
Baailius,  and  supposed  to  stand  on  the  ruins  of  Cicero's  Tusculan  villa 

The  Alban  Lake  is  of  oval  form,  6  miles  in  circumference,  and 
its  surface  is  918  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  shore  is  high, 
lined  with  trees,  and  covered  with  gardens  and  orchards ;  the  water 
is  dear,  and  its  depth  very  great ;  some  accounts  say  1000  feet  The 
lake  has  no  natural  outlet ;  but  a  tunnel  designed  to  prevent  its 
sudden  overflowings,  which  tlu'eatened  the  plain  below,  was  constructed 
by  the  Romans  in  897  B.O. ;  and  it  remains  unimpaired  to  this  day— 
a  striking  monument  of  the  genius  and  perseverance  of  that  extra- 
ordinary people.  The  length  of  this  tunnel  is  about  6000  feet,  the 
width  4i  feet,  and  the  height  at  the  entrance  6^  feet ;  but  the  weight 
rapidly  diminishes,  so  as  in  some  places  not  to  exceed  2  feet  The 
whole  work  is  cut  with  the  chisel  through  the  rock.  The  tunnel  was 
intended  not  only  as  an  outlet  to  the  lake,  but  also  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  neighbouring  plain ;  both  of  which  purposes  it  still  subeerres. 
The  superfluous  watera  are  carried  into  the  Tiber  below  Rome  by  the 
Rivo  Albano. 

The  Alban  Mount,  now  Monte  Cavo,  nearly  8000  feet  high,  towers 
far  above  the  ilurroimding  hills,  oonmoanding  the  whole  of  Latium, 
and  forming  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  horizon  of  Borne. 
"  The  road  which  we  took,"  says  Mr.  Eustaoe,  in  his  'Tour,*  "leads 
along  the  Alban  Lake,  and  climbs  up  the  declivity  to  the  village  of 
Rocca  di  Papa.  Above  that  village  is  a  plain  called  'Campo  di 
Annibale,'  because  Hannibal  is  said,  I  know  not  upon  what  authority, 
to  have  been  encamped  there  for  some  days.  The  hollow  sweep 
formed  in  the  mountain  beyond  this  plain  has  given  it  the  modern 
appellation  of  Monte  Cavo.  Above  this  plain  we  proceeded  through 
the  woods  that  clothe  the  upper  region  of  the  mountain,  and  sometimes 
on  the  ancient  pavement  of  the  Via  Triumphalis  that  led  to  its 
summit,"  on  which  once  "  stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  where 
''all  the  Latin  tribes,  with  the  Romans  at  their  head,  used  to  assemble 
once  a  vear,  and  offer  common  sacrifice  to  tiie  tutelary  deity  of  the 
nation.  The  Roman  road  leading  up  to  the  summit  of  the  ^^!^ 
remains  in  a  state  of  singular  perfection.  Rooum  generals  who  failea 
to  obtain  the  honours  of  a  regular  triumph  £rom  the  senate,  sometimes 
celebrated  triumphs  on  the  Alban  Mount  Five  instances  are  on 
record ;  the  first  was  Caius  Papirius  Naso,  oonsul  in  231  B.O. ;  another 
was  Marcellus  after  the  capture  of  Syracuse  in  211  B.a  The  rams 
of  the  temple  were  extant  till  A.D.  1783,  when  they  disappeared  ontje 
rebuilding  of  the  church  and  eonvant  of  the  Passionist  Fathers,  who 
now  occupy  this  celebrated  spot.  . 

The  Alban  Mount  is  in  the  Roman  poetical  mythology  what 
Moimt  Ida  is  in  that  of  Home^^-the  seat  of  the  gods  who  watch  over 
the  destinies  of  the  fated  city.  Here  VirgQ  represents  Juno  con- 
templating the  contest  between  the  Trojans  and  the  Latina  i^^ 
view  from  the  summit  is  truly  magnificent^  extending  inland  over  a 
gradation  of  wooded  hills,  as  far  as  the  barren  and  notched  "^^* 
the  Sabine  mountains  to  the  east,  and  Mount  Soracte  to  the  nortn ; 
the  latter  rising  alone  over  the  plain  through  which  tiie  Tiber  an 
the  Anio  slowly  wind  their  course :  farther  westward  the  view  is 
bounded  by  the  rampart  of  Monte  Cimino,  the  country  of  J^®^5 
Veii  Between  these  great  outlines  Ues  a  vast  undulated  *'*'*. 
country,  whose  softiy-swelling  slopes  sink  gradually  towaida  the  wess 
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and  mezge  at  last  into  the  blue  line  of  the  sea ;  the  shore  of  which, 
girt  with  a  dark  stripe  of  woods,  relieved  here  aad  there  by  white 
watcb-towers,  spreads  without  interruption  before  the  eye  for  a  space 
of  more  than  60  miles,  from  Civita  Vecohia  to  Antium,  embracing  the 
double  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  the  marshes  of  Ostia,  the  ruins  of  Axdea, 
LaTinium,  and  Laurentum — the  whole  scenery,  in  short,  of  the  last 
aix  books  of  the  ^neid,  as  well  as  that  of  the  first  struggles  and 
achievements  of  infant  Bome.  Hovering  over  the  silent  dusty  plain 
below,  where  immense  farms  now  occupy  the  place  of  former  cities, 
the  eye,  following  the  grayish  lines  of  aqueducts  and  roads,  lb  led 
to  rest  on  the  hundred  domes,  and  towers,  and  palaces  of  modem 
Rome — St.  Jeter's  ball  and  cross  rising  proudly  above  Uie  rest ;  the 
whole  encirded  by  a  narrow  zone  of  gardens  and  vineyards. 

The  Alban  Mount  is  of  volcanic  formation ;  and  the  basin  of  the 
Alban  Lake  as  well  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  smaller  Lake  of  Nemi, 
are  evidentlv  extinct  craters.  The  whole  of  this  delightful  region  is 
healthy,  well  cultivated,  and  thickly  inhabited.  It  is  a  favourite  place 
of  resort  for  the  nobility  and  gentiy  of  Rome  in  summer  and  autumn. 

(Livy,  I  8,  29,  52;  Dion.  HaL  L  66;  iiL  81 ;  Virgil,  uEn,  in.  890; 
viii  45 ;  xii  134 ;  Cell's  Topoffraphy  of  Home ;  Kibb/s  Dvntomi  di 
Jioma,  and  Jioma  Antica;  Niebuhr*s  History  of  Rome;  Firanesi, 
AntichitdL  di  Alhano  ;  Rioey,  Sioria  di  Alba  Longcu) 

ALBACETK    [Murcia.] 

ALBAKIA,  called  Alania  by  the  Greeks,  was  an  ancient  country  of 
Asia,  lying  about  the  eastern  extremitv  of  the  Caucasus,  which  was 
first  made  known  to  the  Romans  bv  ^ompeius's  expedition  into  the 
Caucasian  countries  in  pursuit  of  Miuiridat^  b.c.  65.  It  wss  boimded 
N.  by  the  Ceraunius  Mons  (Caucasus),  which  divided  it  from  Sarmatia 
Asiatics;  E.  by  the  Mare  Albanum,  or  the  Caspian;  S.  by  the  Cyrus, 
or  Kur,  which  separated  it  from  Armenia  Major;  and  W.  by  Iberia, 
towards  which  lay  the  district  of  Cambysene,  drained  by  the  Cambvses, 
a  feeder  of  the  Cyrus,  and  partly  touched  by  Armenia  also.  The  northern 
boundary,  according  to  Plmy,  was  the  Casius  (Koisou) ;  and  the  western 
boundary,  according  to  the  same  author,  was  the  Alazon,  now  the  Alazan, 
a  feeder  of  the  Cambyses.  Ptolemseus  says  the  northern  bounda^  was 
the  Soans,  which  was  probably  the  Sulak  or  south  branch  of  the  Terek. 
The  country  corresponds  with  Shirvan  (or  Guirvan),  Leghistan,  and 
Daghestan,  which  fonn  parts  of  Russian  Georgia.  The  northern  and 
western  parts  of  the  country  were  mountainous ;  the  rest  of  it  was  a 
vastplazn.  The  mud  brought  down  by  the  Cyrus  made  the  shore  of 
the  utfpian  marshy ;  but  in  general  the  soil  was  fertile  in  com,  wine, 
and  vegetables.  In  some  parts  three  harvests  were  gathered  in  the 
year.  The  wild  and  domesticated  animals  were  the  finest  of  their 
kind ;  but  there  were  scorpions  and  venomous  spiders.  These  par- 
ticulars, given  by  Strabo,  are  confirmed  by  modem  travellers. 

The  inhabitants,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Alani,  were  a  fine 
race,  tall,  handsome,  and  fond  of  war.  They  lived  chiefly  by  hunting, 
fishing,  and  the  produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds;  paying  littie  atten- 
tion to  agriculture,  but  making  frequent  predatory  incursions  among 
their  more  agricultiiral  neighbours  of  Armenia.  They  traded  by 
barter;  money  was  almost  unknown  among  them;  and  it  is  said 
that  they  could  not  count  beyond  100.  The  same  diversity  of  race 
and  language  existed  amongst  them  as  still  distinguishes  the  countries 
of  the  Caucasus.  They  spoke  26  difierent  dialects,  were  divided  into 
12  tribes,  each  governed  by  its  chief,  but  all  subject  to  one  king. 
Among  the  tribes  were  the  Qelae,  who  dwelt  in  the  motmtains  on  the 
K.  and  N.W. ;  the  Gerrhi,  whose  territory  lay  about  Gerrhus,  pro- 
bably the  Aksai;  and  the  Legse,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  Leghistan. 
When  Pompeius  entered  their  coimtry,  they  met  him  with  60,000 
infantry  and  22,000  cavalry.  Their  arms  were  javelins  and  bows 
and  arrows;  they  wore  leathern  helmets  and  shields;  many  of  the 
cavalry  were  sheathed  in  complete  armoiu-.  The  Albanians  nominally 
submitted  to  Pompeius,  and  this  is  all  we  know  of  their  history  in  this 
their  native  seat.    See  however  the  article  Alanl 

Among  the  towns  the  most  important  was  Albancif  now  Derbend, 
which  commanded  the  pass  called  AlbanisB,  or  Caspiss  Pybe,  formed 
by  a  spur  of  the  Caucasus  on  one  side,  and  by  the  Caspian  on  the 
other.  Ganaara  or  Otieiara,  is  supposed  to  be  6akou,  famous  for  its 
naphtha  apnngs ;  CabalacOf  a  town  in  the  interior,  PHny  says  was  the 
capital    (Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography.) 

ALBANIA,  a  country  of  European  Turkey,  stretching  along  the 
ooast  of  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  Seas.  It  is  difficult  to 
define  the  exact  limits  of  Albania,  but  the  following  account  is, 
perhaps,  nearly  correct: — It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  mountainous 
district  of  Montenegro,  from  which  the  river  Moroka  divides  it,  and 
by  the  ridges  which  connect  this  district  with  .the  great  central 
chain,  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Scardus.  The  eastern 
boundary  nearly  coincides  with  the  mountain-ridge  that  bounds 
the  basin  of  the  Drin  towards  the  east,  and  runs  southwards  from 
lat.  42-  not  far  from  21*  E.  long. ;  and  from  lat.  40"  it  runs  aW.  and 
meets  the  sea-coast  nearly  opposite  the  island  of  Paxo.  Albania  thus 
has  Uertseli^  or  Turkish  Dalmatia,  with  the  territory  of  Montenegro 
on  the  K.  W. ;  Bosnia  and  Servia  on  the  K. ;  Roumili  or  Roimielia  on 
the  £.  and  S.E..  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  W.,  along  which 
the  coast  runs  for  more  than  200  miles.  It  comprises  the  southern 
part  of  ancient  Blyria,  and  the  northern  part  of  Epirus.  These  are 
the  limits  of  Albania  properly  so  called  {i.e,  of  the  country  in  which 
the  Albanian  language  is  the  vernacular  tongue),  and  they  exclude 


the  districts  of  Jodnnina^  Arta,  Kdnitza,  and  Paleo  Pogdneana ;  but 
as  these  districts  formed  part  of  the  territories  of  the  late  Ali  Pasha, 
in  whose  times  this  country  has  been  most  frequently  visited,  and  as 
they  will  hardly  come  into  any  of  the  great  territorial  divisions  of 
Turkey,  they  will  be  spoken  of  as  parts  of  Albania  in  this  article. 
The  eastern  frontier  must  then  be  considered  as  advanced  to  the 
ridge  of  mountains  between  the  river  Aspropotamo  and  the  river 
Arta;  and  southwards  to  the  Gulf  of  Arta. 

Surface  and  Hydrography. — Albania  is  a  mountainous  region* 
Ridges  intersected  by  deep  ravines  cover  the  southern  part  of  the 
country :  the  northern  part  is  not  so  well  known,  having  been  less 
visited  by  traveUers.  .  The  Acro-Ceraunian  Mountains,  now  called 
KhimKra,  after  running  N.W.  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  form  the 
bold  headland  of  Cape  Linguetta,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatia 
The  rugged  rocks  heaped  one  upon  another,  with  their  summits  hidden 
in  the  clouds,  and  their  base  washed  by  a  sea  continually  agitated,  were 
regarded  with  apprehension  by  ancient  navigators.  The  hills  of  Zagori 
ruzming  S.K  near  the  frontier  of  Albania  and  Macedonia,  have  flat 
sunmiits  spreading  into  extensive  plains.  A  semi-circular  chain  of 
lofty  moimtains,  once  known  by  the  name  of  Scardus,  and  now  called 
Gliubotin  and  Nlssava  Gora,  incloses  the  basins  of  the  Moroka  and  the 
Drin;  and  the  continuation  of  it  runs  southwards,  imder  the  denomi- 
nations of  Tzmnerka  and  Metzovo,  uniting  with  the  Pindus  range  not 
far  from  the  source  of  the  Aspropotamo.  The  character  of  this  range 
is  hardly  determined  It  is  doubtful  if  it  form  a  continuous  cham, 
or  an  elevated  ridge  crowned  at  different  distances  by  lofty  hills. 
The  moimtains  of  Khimdra  and  Tzumerka  are  not  leas  than  4000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  rivers  of  Albania  are  not  of  any  great  size  or  importance. 
They  flow  from  the  eastern  frontier  into  the  Adriatic  or  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Moroka  and  Paskola  unite  their  streams,  and  pass 
through  the  lake  of  Skutari  (Sk<Sdre),  or  Zenta,  into  the  Adriatic, 
assuming  between  the  lake  and  the  sea  the  name  of  Bojana.  The 
general  direction  of  tiie  Moroka  is  south ;  the  Paskola  nms  to  the 
S.W. ;  and  the  distance  from  the  source  of  the  Moroka  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Bojana,  following  the  winding  of  the  stream,  and  including  the 
length  of  the  lake  Scutari,  is  more  than  100  miles.  Two  streams,  one 
the  Black  Drin,  flowing  in  a  northerly  direction,  or  from  Lake  Okhrida 
(ancient  Lychnitis),  the  other  the  White  Drin,  proceeding  from  the 
mountains  on  the  frontier,  and  flowing  south,  meet  and  run  westwards 
into  the  Adriatic.  The  windings  of  Ihis  stream,  measured  from  either 
source,  render  its  course  equal  to  about  150  or  160  miles,  and  make  it 
the  chief  of  the  Albanian  rivers.  Farther  to  the  south,  we  meet  with 
the  Skombi  (ancient  Genusus),  the  Beratina,  or  Krevasta  (ancient 
Apsus),  and  the  Voiussa  or  Viosa*  the  ancient  Aous  or  iEas.  This 
last-meptioned  river  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Pindus  range, 
and  flows  first  above  75  miles  in  a  N.W.  direction,  then  W.  by  S. 
for  about  12  miles  between  two  high  and  steep  moimtains,  which 
approach  very  near  each  other,  forming  the  celebrated  pass  an'cientiy 
called  Fauces  Antigonenses  (from  the  city  Antigoneia  at  its  northern 
entrance),  and  now  the  Stena  or  pass  of  the  Voiussa  or  Ylosa. 
Leaving  the  pass  at  the  village  of  Klisura,  the  river  recovers  its 
N.W.  direction,  which  it  retains  till  it  reaches  the  sea  16  miles  north 
of  Cape  Linguetta.  At  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass  it  is  joined 
by  a  considerable  stream  called  the  Dhryno  or  Druno.  The  total 
length  of  the  Viosa  is  about  180  miles.  The  river  Calamas,  the 
ancient  Thyamis,  falls  into  the  sea  opposite  Corfu;  and  farther  to 
the  south  we  have  the  ancient  Acheron  (now  the  Garla  or  river  of 
Suli),  and  the  Arta  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Arta.  The  Arta  is 
the  ancient  Aracthus,  which  separated  Greece  fW>m  Epirus.  The 
principal  lakes  arc  those  of  Scutari  or  Zenta,  Okhrida,  Jodnnina,  and 
Butrinto.  The  lake  of  Jodnnina  is  said  to  be  10  or  12  miles  long  and 
3  miles  broad 

Climate^ — The  climate  of  Albania  in  the  lower  regions  is  perhaps 
about  as  warm  as  that  of  Italy,  but  droughts,  and  sudden  and 
violent  north  winds,  render  it  less  agreeable.  In  the  part  which 
lies  south  of  lat.  40",  and  which  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Epirus, 
the  climate  is  colder  than  in  Greece.  The  spring  does  not  set  in 
before  the  middle  of  March :  in  July  and  August  the  oppressive  heat 
often  dries  up  the  streams  and  rivers,  and  withers  the  plants  and 
grass:  September  is  the  time  of  vintage,  and  the  rains  of  December 
are  succeeded  by  frosts  in  January,  which,  however,  seldom  last  long. 
The  country  is  in  general  healthy.  Tertians  indeed  prevail  at  Jodnuiua 
in  spring  aiid  autumn,  owing,  probably,  to  the  vicini^  of  so  large  a  sheet 
of  stagnant  water  as  the  lake  on  which  the  town  stands. 

Of  timber-trees  may  be  mentioned  many  species  of  oak,  among 
them  the  Q«erci»  cerriSy  with  its  broad  indented  leaves,  and  large 
hairy-cupped  acorn,  aflbrding  timber  of  good  size  and  quality ;  and 
the  Valonia  oak  (Querent  a^ilaps),  the  acorns  of  which  are  deeply  set 
in  a  thick  scaly  cup  used  in  taiming,  and  supply  an  article  of  export 
from  many  pairts  of  Turkey :  the  plane,  the  cjriress,  the  ash,  the 
cedar,  the  pine,  and  the  larch,  may  be  added.  The  last  three  appear 
in  the  mountains  of  Pindus,  together  with  the  chestnut;  the  three 
which  precede  them  are  mingled  on  the  sea-coast  with  the  laurel  and 
the  lontiscus.  The  wild  vine  and  the  elder  are  also  frequent  on 
the  mountains,  and  the  Amphilocian  peach,  the  Arta  nut,  and  the 
quince  grow  wHd  in  the  woods.  The  cultivated  fruits  are,  the  olive, 
which  might  be  rendered  more  productive  by  better  care;  the  vine. 
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the  pomegranate,  the  orangei  the  lemon,  the  mnlbeny,  and  the  fig. 
The  agricniltural  produce  oonaiste  of  barley,  oata,  maize,  and  other 
grains,  tobacco,  and  cottoa  The  horses  are  spirited  and  active,  but 
not  lai^ ;  asses  are  alflo  used ;  the  oxen  are  ill-shaped  and  stunted ; 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  numerous.  The  dogs  are  not  unlike  the 
English  shepherd  breed,  but  are  larger,  with  shajrper  heads  and  more 
cuiied  and  bushy  tails.  Fowls  and  eggs  are  abundant.  Among  the 
wild  beasts  are  the  bear,  the  wolf,  and  the  jackal.  The  lakes  abound 
with  water-fowl. 

The  lUyrians  were  probably  the  original  stock  from  which  the 
Albanians  sprung.  Ptolemseus  mentions  a  tribe  of  Albani  in  the 
district  with  a  town  called  Albanopolis;  but  they  appear  to  have 
been  insignificant,  and  till  the  12th  century  we  lose  sight  of  them. 
At  that  period  we  read  of  their  town  under  the  name  of  Albanon, 
Arbanon,  or  Elbanon,  and  it  is  said  to  have  commanded  the  passes  from 
the  country  aroimd  Lychnitis  to  the  coast  From  this  people  the 
Byzantine  Greeks  gave  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  mountains,  who 
spoke  the  same  dialect,  the  name  of  AlbanStes,  Albanoi,  or  Arbanetes ; 
and  to  the  country  that  of  Albania,  Alban5tia,  or  ArbanStia.  The 
Albanian  however  calls  himself  Skipitar,  and  his  native  land  Skiperi. 

The  Albanian  language,  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the 
old  Illyrian  tongue,  has  received  accessions  from  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  the  Goths,  the  Sclavonians,  the  Franks,  and  the  Italians ; 
with  whom,  at  different  times,  the  Albanians  have  been  connected 
and  intermingled. 

Some  writers  suppose  the  Albanians  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
Albani  of  Asia,  who  dwelt  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas, 
and  who  may  have  retired  before  the  advance  of  the  Sclayonian 
nations,  that  for  some  centuries  followed  the  track  marked  out  by 
the  Huns,  when  they  broke  into  Bhirope.  Pouqueville  asserts  the 
existence  of  a  belief  among  the  Albanians  themselves  that  they  are 
descended  from  the  French;  and  Meletius,  a  geographer  of  the  last 
century,'  says  th^  are  descended  from  Celts  who  crossed  over  from 
lapygia,  now  the  Terra  di  Otranto,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

In  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  Albania  was  included  in  the  great 
Bulgarian  kingdom,  established  south  of  the  Danube,  of  which 
Ly<mnitis  was  the  capital  In  a  subsequent  period  we  find  the 
Normans  of  Sicily  and  Tarento  in  permanent  possession  of  some 
places  on  the  coast.  Durazzo  was  at  once  their  dep6t  and  place  of 
shelter.  On  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks,  a.d.  1204, 
Michael  Angelus,  a  bastard  of  the  family  of  the  Comneni,  founded  a 
principality  cidled  the  '  Despotate,'  comprehending  the  ancient  iEtolia, 
Acamania,  and  Epirus,  including  the  towns  of  Jodnnina  (which  became 
the  capital),  Arta,  and  Nepakto,  or  Naupactus.  The  despots  were 
sometimes  tributary  to  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  at  other 
times  independent,  or  even  hostile.  The  town  of  Albanon  was,  in 
1257,  subject  to  a  governor  sent  by  Theodore  Lascaris  II.  emperor 
of  Nice  (one  of  the  sovereignties  which  sprung  up  on  the  above- 
mentioned  capture  of  Constantinople);  but  as  the  Albanians  preferred 
the  sway  of  the  despot,  the  governor  retired.  It  was  probably  about 
this  time  that  the  Albanian  name  was  extended  to  all  those  moun- 
taineers of  lUyricum  and  Epirus,  who  were  united  by  community  of 
language  and  manners ;  and,  as  it  should  seem,  they  constituted  a 
separate  and  independent  community,  which  formed  alliances  at  will 
with  the  Greek  emperors,  the  Franks,  or  the  despots  of  Epirus. 
Durazzo  was  in  their  hands,  but  Berdt,  in  the  heart  of  their  coimtry, 
was  subject  to  Constantinople. 

In  the  14th  oenttuy  the  power  of  the  Albanians  was  so  far  increased 
as  to  lead  them  to  attempt  conquests  distant  from  their  mountains, 
but  they  could  not  retain  their  acquisitions.  Some  of  their  northern 
towns  were  taken  by  the  Venetians ;  and  the  nation  ultimately  bowed 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  Turks.  The  valour  of  the  celebrated  George 
Eastri^te,  or  Castriot,  called  by  the  Turks  Iskander  (Scanderb^), 
could  only  delay  the  subjugation  of  his  countrymen.  He  died  in  1466 
or  1467 ;  and  tiie  Turks  completed  the  conquest  of  Albania  in  1478. 
The  people,  indeed,  were  never  entirely  subdued,  nor  does  it  appear 
probable  that  the  sultan  ever  had  more  authority  than  at  present, 
when  he  cannot  appoint  a  governor  who  is  not  a  native  of  the 
province:  but  the  conquest,  though  imperfect^  was  the  cause  of 
considerable  changes.  In  the  days  of  Castriot  the  Albanians  were 
Christians,  and  most  of  them  continued  to  be  so  till  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century.  They  are  now  half  Mohammedan,  but  their 
conversion  is  probably  owing  to  policy,  that  they  may  attain  to  high 
dignities ;  and  their  adherence  to  the  usual  practices  of  the  Moslems 
is  by  no  means  of  a  rigid  character.  They  intermarry  with  Christian 
women,  and  the  children  are  divided  between  the  opposite  creeds  of 
their  father  and  mother,  the  bo^s  going  to  the  mosque,  and  the  girls 
to  churdi.  Their  laxity  is  a  subject  of  ridicule  to  the  more  consistent 
Turks.    The  Albanians  of  the  coast  are  mostly  Christians. 

The  Albanians  are  about  five  feet  and  a  half  high,  muscular  and 
straight  in  their  persons.  Their  activity  and  the  tight  girdles  which 
they  wear  render  them  small  round  the  loins :  they  have  broad  full 
chests,  long  necks,  long  oval  faces  with  prominent  cheek-bones,  and 
flat  raised  foreheads,  arched  eyebrows,  blue  or  hasel  (rarely  quite 
black),  livelv  eyes,  thin  straight  noses,  thin  but  open  nostrils,  and 
small  mouths,  ftimished  with  good  teeth.  Their  complexions  are 
white  in  youth,  but  get  tinged  or  dusky  in  old  age.  They  wear 
mustachios,  but  shave  off  the  rest  of  the  beard.      Their   features 


show  a  mind  unsubdued  by  slavery,  and  their  stately  walk  aad 
carriage  may  be  denominated  a  strut  The  women  are  tall,  sbroog, 
and  not  ill-looldng;  but  their  appearance  indicates  wretchedness, 
ill-usage,  and  hard  work.  They  are  not  so  early  marriageable  as  the 
women  in  southern  Greece,  but  they  retain  their  good  looks  longer, 
and  give  birth  to  children  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life. 

The  dress  of  the  better  sort  consists  of  an  outer  mantle,  made  of 
coarse  woollen  stuff,  bordered  and  variously  figured  with  red  threads, 
which,  falling  loosely  from  the  shoulders  behind,  reaches  as  low  as  the 
knees ;  of  two  vests  (the  rich  sometimes  wear  three),  the  outer  one 
open,  the  inner  laced  in  the  middle  and  richly  figured ;  of  a  broad 
sash  or  belt,  with  one  or  two  pistols,  the  handles  of  which  are  often 
long,  and  curiously  wrought  with  sQver;  of  a  coarse  cotton  shirt, 
the  lower  part  descending  from  beneath  the  belt  like  a  highland  kilt, 
with  drawers  of  the  same  materials;  and  of  variously  coloured 
stockings,  or  high  socks,  and  sandals.  They  wear  also  a  small  red 
skull-cap,  and  metal  greaves  or  coverings  for  the  knees  and  andei. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  an  Albanian's  dress  is  the  capote  or 
cloak,  a  coarse  shaggy  garment,  either  of  a  gray  or  white  wool,  or 
black  horse-hair  with  open  sleeves,  and  a  square  flap  or  cape  behind, 
which  serves  sometimes  for  a  hood.  The  richer  Albanians  often  add 
to  their  dress  a  shawl  tied  on  the  head  like  a  turban.  The  drees  of 
the  common  people  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  cotton  shirt  and 
drawers,  made  of  white  woollen  doth.  The  common  people  are  very 
filthy  in  their  persons,  and  infested  with  vermin.  They  are  fond  of 
ornaments.  They  wear  silver  chains  round  the  neck  with  amidetB, 
silver  snuff-boxes,  or  watches  in  shagreen  cases,  at  the  end.  A  copper 
or  sometimes  a  silver  pen-case,  with  an  inkstand  at  one  end,  is  often 
worn  in  the  girdles,  adorned  with  a  silver  chain.  The  poor  all  cany 
at  least  one  pistol  in  their  girdles. 

The  dress  of  the  women  (such  of  them  as  are  not  Mohammedans 
or  shut  up  in  harems)  is  fantastical,  but  they  are  more  cleanly  than 
the  men.  Red  cotton  or  white  woollen  garments,  with  a  shawl 
wrapped  tastefully  round  the  head,  form  their  general  costume ;  the 
younger  ones  wear  a  kind  of  skull-cap  covered  wiQi  silver  coina  Their 
hair  also,  which  falls  down  in  long  braids,  is  often  strung  with  money. 

The  food  of  the  Albanians  consists  of  wheaten  or  barley  bread,  bat 
principally  of  (sikes  of  boiled  or  roasted  maize ;  of  goats'-milk  cheese, 
rice,  butter,  eggs,  dried  fish,  and  vegetables.  The  proportion  of 
animal  food  used  is  but  small.  On  hoUdays  they  kill  sheep,  or  kids, 
or  fowls.  They  all  drink  wine,  as  well  as  rackee,  a  spirit  distilled  from 
grape  husks  and  barley.  They  drink  also  abundance  of  cold  water, 
some  coffee,  the  Italian  rossoglios,  the  liqueurs  of  Corfu  and  Cepha- 
lonia,  and  a  little  milk.  The  wine,  made  in  quantities  and  kept  in 
casks  in  JotLnnina  and  other  large  towns,  is  mixed  with  fine  resin, 
lime,  and  water.  The  resin  is  to  impart  strength,  but  is  oounte^ 
balanced  by  the  water ;  the  lime  is  intended  to  refine  the  liquor. 
This  process,  however,  imparts  a  harsh  flavour. 

Their  habitations  are  for  the  most  part  very  neat  The  cottage* 
are  detached,  with  a  garden  to  each ;  they  have  seldona  more  than 
one  floor  and  that  of  mud,  which  is  regularly  swept  and  is  quite  d^- 
The  rooms  are  conmionly  two,  one  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
store  of  maize  in  the  stalk,  and  of  grapes  which  are  sprinkled  with 
salt  The  fire  is  made  on  the  floor,  and  as  they  have  only  a  hole  to 
serve  as  a  chimney,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  apartments  are 
sometimes  smoky.  Their  furniture  is  very  simple.  A  laige  circ^ 
tray  of  thin  iron  or  tin  is  used  for  eating  off,  and  is  kept  well  8<w^ 
and  very  bright  They  have  also  a  pan  to  mix  meal  in,  a  '*'^^. 
bowl  or  two,  some  hom-epoons,  jars  for  oil  and  wine,  and  a  smaU 
copper  coffee-jug.  A  brass  lamp,  three  or  four  white  rush  mats,  ana 
a  block  of  wood  about  a  foot  high,  serving  as  a  stand  for  the  ®*"°^ 
tray, — all  which  articles,  as  well  as  those  previously  mentioned,  are 
kept  in  a  deal  cupboard  or  wooden  chest, — complete  the  list  of  an 
Albanian's  domestic  utensila 

Their  villages  have  a  green  with  a  lai^  tree  for  holiday  sports. 
On  this  green  is  the  circular  paved  threshing-floor,  where  the  co"^?J 
trodden  out  by  horses,  which  are  fiastened  by  a  cord  to  the  post  in 
the  centre  of  tiie  floor,  and  driven  round,  sometimes  to  the  number  or 
eight  or  nine  abreast  i 

The  Albanians  are  much  attached  to  their  country ;  they  •»  P"*"  ^ 
of  their  independence  and  prowess;  indeed,  they  are  a  °***®?.^ 
warriors,  being  all  capable  of  using  the  sword  or  the  long  gun,  wni 
is  far  from  an  efficient  weapon.    As  all  carry  arms,  it  is  difficult 
distinguish  the  peasant  from  the  soldier.  _. 

Open  robbery,  upon  a  large  scale,  amongst  the  Albaniana,  *?..*^^ 
the  ancient  Greeks,  is  not  considered  disgraceful    Men  will 
monly,  in  reference  to  a  past  event,  speak  of  it  as  ^^^^^^^^^Jf^io^^na 
they  were  robbers.    Early  in  the  summer  bandits  leave  the  w 
and  villages  in  which  they  have  passed  the  winter,  and  forming  u^ 
bands  of  two,  five,  or  seven  hundred  men,  retire  to  the  top  ot      ^^ 
mountains — ihoaie  of  Metzovo  for  instance — and  there  live  in  ca  ^^^ 
in  the  open  air ;  making  Greece,  however,  and  not  Albania,  tne 
of  their  dejpredations.    The  shepherds  are  often  in  league  ^J^pj^ 
and  their  flocks  supply  these  predatory  bands  with  nieat ;  ^^^^^ 
cure  bread  from  the  peasantry.    These  robbers  lie  quietly  m    ^^ 
and  suffer  their  prey  to  get  quite  into  the  midst  of  ^^^JJ*     ^^ir 
party  to  be  attacked  is  strong,  they  fire  without  rising  "^^^,3  to 
covert  until  either  they  are  repelled,  or  have  obliged  their  vicun" 
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cry  quarter.  The  priaoners  are  gagged,  bound,  and  plundered ;  and, 
if  wealthy,  retained  until  they  are  ransomed.  If  there  is  no  expecta- 
tion of  resistance,  the  roblxns  start  up  from  their  place  of  ambuiEh 
without  firing. 

The  population  of  Albania  has  always  been  of  a  warlike  character. 
They  were  the  soldiers  of  Pyrrhus,  one  of  the  most  formidable  oppo- 
nents whom  the  Romans  encountered ;  and  under  Scanderbeg  Uxey 
arrested  for  awhile  the  tide  of  Turkish  conquest.  At  present,  under 
the  denomination  of  Amauts,  they  rank  among  the  flower  of  the 
Ottoman  army,  and  are  found  as  mercenaries  in  all  parts  of  Turkey 
and  in  the  Barbaiy  States.  They  take  the  field  without  baggage  or 
tents,  and  are  fax  more  actiye  than  the  generality  of  the  Turkish 
soldiery.  They  follow  the  profession  of  arms  till  they  become 
decrepit.  Besides  the  annual  resort  of  the  robbers  to  the  mountains, 
some  of  the  shepherds  with  their  flocks,  their  horses,  their  moreable 
houMB,  their  gCK>ds,  their  witcs  and  childrcoi,  remove  at  the  com- 
menceiment  of  simmier  to  the  mountains,  and  return  when  the 
approach  of  winter  renders  the  milder  climate  of  the  plidns  more 
desirable. 

Their  agricultural  skill  is  not  great.  Their  plough  is  of  simple 
construction.  The  business  of  sowing  and  reaping  is  left  to  the 
women  and  to  the  aged.  The  young  men  fell  timber,  dress  ihe  vines, 
or  are  shepherds — an  occupation  which  enables  them  to  indulge  that 
idleness  to  which,  when  not  engaged  in  war,  they  are  so  prone. 

They  look  upon  the  female  sex  as  catUe,  make  them  labour,  and 
beat  them  :  yet  all  many  who  can ;  marriage  being  in  itself  a  sign  of 
wealth. 

Most  of  the  Albanians  speak  Greek,  which  is  also  the  common 
written  language  in  use  among  them,  for  their  own  vernacular  tongue 
is  unwritten,  very  few  of  them  can  speak  TurkisL  The  Gredcs  of 
Jotfnnina,  of  the  better  sort^  are  well  instructed  in  the  manners  and 
languages  of  ChristendonL 

Dancing  is  one  of  their  most  common  amusements.  The  musical 
instrument  in  general  use  among  them  is  a  kind  of  guitar  or  lute, 
with  three  strings,  a  loi^  neck,  and  a  small  round  base.  They  strike 
the  chords  not  with  the  hand,  but  with  a  piece  of  quill,  half  an  inch 
long.  Its  Bound  is  monotonous;  just  sufficient  as  an  accompaniment 
to  their  songs,  and  to  mark  time. 

The  AJbanians  have  few  arts  or  manufactures.  A  considerable 
number  of  capotes  are  exported  annually ;  and  they  produce  some 
embroidery  on  velvety  stuff,  and  cloth. 

The  country  is  under  the  government  of  the  different  Turkish 
Pashas  in  whose  territories  it  lies, — as  those  of  Jodnnina,  Scutari, 
Okhrida,  Avldna,  and  Delvino.  But  in  a  country  of  such  character, 
and  inhabited  by  such  a  people,  the  power  of  the  pashas  may  be 
regarded  as  very  smaU.  Tne  local  auuiorities  are  constituted  veiy 
differently  in  different  places.  Here  a  district  or  town  is  imder  the 
control  of  one  man,  bearing  the  Turkish  title  of  Bolu  Bashe,  or  the 
Greek  title  of  Capitan,  or  else  some  designation  borrowed  from 
Europe :  here  an  Aga  or  Bey  becomes  a  petty  chieftain  of  the 
villagers ;  while  in  other  places  there  are  no  local  authorities. 

The  trade  consists  mamly  in  the  exchange  of  natural  productions 
for  the  manufactures  of  nations  mora  refined.  Oil,  wool,  wheats 
maize,  and  tobacco  are  sent  to  tiie  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
or  to  the  Ionian  Isles  and  Malta ;  and  sheep,  goats,  cattle,  and  horses, 
to  the  Ionian  Islands.  Cotton-wool  and  timber  are  exported  from 
the  Gulf  of  Arta ;  but  the  cotton  is  brought  chiefly  firom  Thessalv, 
and  the  timber  firom  ancient  Acamania,  on  the  south  side  of  the  gulf 
The  manufactured  goods  which  they  export  are — capotes ;  gun  and 
pistol  stoc^  mounted  in  silver,  plain  and  gilt ;  and  embroidered 
velvets,  stuffs,  and  dotha.  They  import  some  coffee  and  sugar  from 
Trieste  ;  knives,  sword-blades,  gun-bairels,  glass,  and  paper  from 
Yenioe;  and  gold  and  silver  thread,  for  embroidery,  from  Vienna. 
French  and  German  cloths  are  obtained  from  Trieste.  Caps  are  brought 
ia  from  Trieste,  Leghorn,  and  Genoa ;  and  various  articles  from  the 
Ionian  Isles  and  Malta,  which  being  landed  at  the  ports  of  Prevesa, 
Salahora,  AvMna,  and  Durazzo,  are  conveyed  on  horseback  to  the  great 
annual  fair  of  Jodnnina.  Linen,  velvet,  gunpowder,  fire-arms,  and 
iron-wares  are  also  imported  The  want  of  ready  means  of  commu- 
nication is  a  great  impediment  to  traffic.  Goods  are  conveyed  by 
pack-horses,  four  or  five  of  which  are  attached  to  each  other  bv 
cords,  and  guided  by  one  man.  The  vigorous  government  of  Ali- 
Paaha,  by  the  suppression  of  robbers  and  the  oonjBtruction  of  roads, 
afforded  facilities  for  internal  traffic  which  did  not  previously  exist. 

The  Albanians,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  imperfect  civilisa- 
tion and  their  peculiar  h&bits,  are  divided  into  tribes,  each  having  its 
proper  designation,  and  distinguished  in  some  particulars  from  the 
adjacent  tribes.  The  most  northern,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
extent  of  country  occupied  by  it^  the  largest  tribe  is  that  of  the  Ng^ge, 
Gueguee,  or  Bed  Albanians,  who  inhabit  the  country  watered  by  Uie 
feeders  of  the  Drin.  The  Mirdites,  from  whom  Scanderbeg  arose,  and 
who  owe  to  their  priests  a  degree  of  civilisation  which  distinguishes 
them  favourably  from  their  neighbours,  appear  to  be  a  subdivision 
of  these.  Southward  from  the  Ngdge,  are  the  Tdske.  The  Li^pe, 
notorious  for  poverty,  dirt,  and  pilfering;  and  the  Tzimi  succeed 
these  as  we  advance  towards  the  south;  and  other  tribes,  cither 
detached  from  the  more  important  ones,  or  else  entirely  unconnected 
witik  them,  occupy  small  portions  of  the  country.    Among  these,  the 


people  of  the  district  of  Ehim<[ra  may  be  noticed  for  their  indulgence 
of  revenge,  which  they  regard  as  a  sacred  duty,  and  which  converts 
their  different  villages  or  towns  into  hostile  stations.  Some  Bulgarian, 
and  some  WallacMan  colonies  may  be  found  scattered  along  the 
eastern  firontier  of  Albania.  This  division  by  tribes  is  purely  Albanian, 
and  was  probably  in  use  before  the  Turkish  conquest  Upon  that 
event,  several  of  the  chief  towns,  as  D^vino,  Ber^t,  El  Basin,  Avldna, 
Skddre  or  Scutari,  and  others,  became  the  seats  of  provincial 
governments. 

Some  notice  of 'the  chief  towns  of  Albania  will  be  found  in  the 
articles  under  their  respective  names.  No  one  of  them  can  be  desig- 
nated as  the  capital ;  for  the  country  is  not  under  the  government  of 
one  pasha.  JoiCnnina^  which  is  indeed  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Albania  strictly  so  called,  is  the  most  important ;  and  after  it  may  be 
mentioned  Scutari,  Okhrida,  Berit^  Durazzo  (the  ancient  Dyracchium), 
Ddlvino,  Axgyro  Castro,  Avidna,  Prevesa,  and  Arta.  Paiga  was,  till 
delivered  up  to  the  Turks,  a  town  of  considerable  size,  having  8000 
inhabitants.  The  people  of  Antivari  and  Dolcigno  are  chiefly  Moham- 
medans. Their  situation  on  the  coast  leads  them  to  become  sailors, 
and  they  are  the  only  Albanians  who  have  any  acquaintance  with 
shipping.  They  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Barbary  States,  or  follow 
piracy  at  home. 

Albanian  colonies  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  Turkey  and 
Greece,  especially  in  Attica,  Boeotia,  Ai^olis,  Elis,  and  Laconia ;  but 
these  are  labourers.  The  warlike  character  of  the  nation  is  retained 
only  by  those  who  remain  at  home ;  and  in  the  Morea  the  language  is 
nearly  lost,  while  in  the  Attic  villages  it  is  retained,  these  being  pro- 
bably colonies  of  later  date.  The  people  of  Hydra  are  descended  from 
Albuiiaft  colonists,  but  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  their  neigh- 
bours. There  are  also  some  Albanian  colonies  in  Calabria  and  Abruzzo, 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Adriatic,    f^ee  TuRKJET  in  Supplsmskt.I 

ALBANO,  ALBANUM.    [Alba.] 

ALBANS,  St.,  Hertfordshire,  a  market-town,  a  munidpal,  and  till 
1852,  when  it  was  disfranchised,  a  parliamentary  borough,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  built  on  the  summit  and  northern  decli- 
vity of  a  small  hill,  at  the  base  of  which  flows  the  river  Ver,  Verlam, 
or  Muse,  in  51"  46'  N.  lat,  0*  21'  W.  long.,  distant  13  miles  W.S.W. 
from  Hertford,  and  21  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  popu- 
lation in  1851  was  7000.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen 
and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  till  1852  returned  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  town  1b  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  St.  Albans  and  diocese  of  Rochester.  St.  Albans  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  8  parishes,  with  an  area  of  40,441  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  17,774. 

The  modem  town  of  St.  Albans  is  situated  dose  to  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Verulamium  (Verulam),  being  separated  from  it  by  the  small 
river  Ver,  a  feeder  of  the  Colne.  Verulamium  was  probably  at  first 
a  British  town,  and  then  a  mienicipium  under  the  Romans ;  a  term 
which  implies  that  its  inhabitants  possessed  some  of  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens.  The  Roman  road,  called  by  the  Saxons  the  'Watling 
Street^'  was  also  called  Werlaem  Street,  because  it  first  went  direct  to 
Verulam,  passing  close  under  its  walls.  (Gibson's  '  Camden,'  vol.  L 
79.)  Verulam  was  the  scene  of  dreadful  slaughter  in  the  great  rebel- 
lion under  Boadicea,  who  destroyed  here  and  at  Londinium  (London), 
and  at  other  places^  about  70,000  Roman  citizens  and  their  allies.  The 
town  was  however  restored,  and  continued  to  be  a  principal  Roman 
station  while  that  people  possessed  this  island  Here  an  eminent 
citizen,  Alban,  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  in  297,  in  the 
persecution  imder  Diocletian.  In  his  honour  a  monastery  for  100 
Benedictine  monks  was  erected  in  796  by  Offa,  king  of  Mercla. 

Ulsinus,  or  Ulsig,  the  sixth  abbot^  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  modem  town  of  St.  Albans,  for  he,  about  948,  erected  three 
churches  on  the  three  principal  roads  leading  to  the  monaster}',  laid 
out  a  place  for  a  marked  and  encouraged  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood to  build  by  supplying  them  witi^  money  and  materials.  In  the 
years  1455  and  1461,  during  the  wars  between  the  rival  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  two  fierce  battles  were  fought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town ;  in  the  first  of  these  Henry  VL  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Yorkists,  and  in  the  last  was  rescued  by  his  wife,  Mai^garet  of 
Ai\jou.  St.  Albans  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation  from  Edward 
VI.  in  1558 ;  the  elective  franchise  (which  had  been  very  long  sus- 
pended) had  been  restored  before  that  time.  The  franchise  was  sub- 
sequently enjoyed  till  1852,  when  in  consequence  of  a  report  of  a 
parliamentary  commission,  showing  that  bribery  had  been  systemati- 
cally carried  on  among  the  electors,  the  borough  was  deprived  of  the 
parliamentary  franchise. 

Stw  Albans  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  has  a  supply  of  good  water. 
The  part  on  the  old  line  of  the  north  road  (which  runs  through  tho 
town)  is  narrow,  and  has  many  ancient  houses.  The  other  parts  are 
more  spacious  and  well  built,  and  Ihe  new  line  of  the  north  road  has 
some  neat  villas.  The  parochial  churches  are — ^the  Abbey  Church, 
St.  Peter^s,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ver ;  on  the  right  bank  is  St. 
Stephens,  and  St.  Michael's,  which  contains  the  monument  of  Francis 
Bacon,  who  bore  the  title  of  Viscount  St.  Albans.  A  proprietary  church 
is  at  Colney  Heath,  and  a  new  district  church  at  Leverstod^  Groen. 
In  the  town  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitarians. 
A  temperance-hall,  recently  erected,  is  also  occupied  as  a  place  of 
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worship.  The  principal  object  in  St  Albuu  is  the  Abbey  Church, 
which  is  part  of  the  ancient  abbey,  purchased  hj  the  inhabitants  of 
Edward  VI.  for  a  parish  church  at  the  price  of  400^.  and  a  fee-farm 
rent  of  102.,  which  last  payment  was  in  1684  redeemed  for  2002.  The 
abbey  itself  had  been  granted  by  Henry  VIIL  to  Sir  Richard  Lee, 
'  upon  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses.  The  church  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.  It  is  in  length  547  feet  from  east  to  west^  includ- 
ing a  chapel  at  one  end ;  and  the  extreme  breadth  is  206  feet  at  tiie 
intersection  of  the  transepts.  From  the  intersection  arises  a  square 
tower,  146  feet  high,  divided  by  bands  into  three  stiures,  and  crowned 
with  battlements  of  later  date  than  the  tower  itself,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  parts  of  the  building.  The  vast  extent  of  Hie  church 
gives  it  an  imposing  appearance,  but  the  effect  is  somewhat  diminished 
upon  a  nearer  approach  by  the  heterogeneous  materials  of  which  it 
is  composed,  namely,  Roman  tiles  from  Verulam,  flints,  bricks,  &a 
The  architecture  is  &r  from  uniform  :  the  pointed  arch  and  the  round 
are  to  be  seen  on  opposite  sides ;  indeed,  the  style  of  every  age  may 
be  traced  in  succession,  from  the  time  of  the  Normans  to  that  of  ^eniy 
Vn.  The  most  central  parts  are  the  most  andent  The  choir  is 
separated  from  the  nave  by  St  Cuthbert's  screen.  There  is  also  a 
richly-carved  screen  over  tiie  altar,  and  several  remarkable  monu- 
ments, including  those  of  Humphrey,  Duke. of  Gloucester,  and  of  the 
abbots  Ramryge  and  Whethamsted.  The  church  su^red  considerably 
during  the  parliamentary  war  from  the  prisoners  confined  in  it,  and 
from  the  rapacity  or  zeal  of  the  parliamentary  troops.  On  the  3rd  of 
February,  1832,  a  part  of  the  wull  on  the  soul^-west  side  feU  down, 
and  in  its  fall  did  considerable  injury.  A  subscription  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  building  was  then  entered  into,  and  under  the  care  of 
the  late  Mr.  Cottingham  it  wajs  thoroughly  repaired :  minor  details 
are  being  gradually  restored  by  means  of  a  fund  arising  from  the 
admission  of  visitors  by  tickets.  The  gateway  of  the  abbey  is  still 
standing ;  it  contains  the  entrance  to  the  House  of  Correction  on  one 
side,  and  the  jail  for  the  liberty  of  St  Albans  on  the  other.  The  gross 
revenue  of  the  abbey  at  the  dissolution  is  estimated  to  have  been 
2510Z. — a  laige  income  at  that  time.  The  abbot  was  mitred,  and  sat 
in  parliament  as  a  peer  of  the  realm ;  he  possessed  also  many  privi- 
leges, and  had  a  grant  of  precedence  over  all  other  English  abbots  from 
Pope  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare),  the  only  Englishman  who  ever 
sat  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter. 

The  grammar-school,  founded  in  1549  by  Edward  VL,  had  gradually 
fallen  into  disuse.  It  was  revived  in  the  year  1844,  under  the  opera- 
tions of  statutes  8  &  4  Via,  c  77,  which  enabled  the  trustees  to  name 
a  system  of  education  better  adapted  to  the  times,  and  is  now  a 
flourishing  school.  It  is  free  to  none :  boys  residing  in  the  town  pay 
one-third  less  than  others.  The  income  from  endowment  is  1052.  The 
school  is  under  the  charge  of  a  head  and  a  second  master,  with  three 
other  teachers:  in  1852  it  had  68  scholars.  There  are  besides — a 
Blue-coat  school,  for  educating  30  boys  in  the  principles  of  the 
Established  Church ;  a  British  school ;  an  Infant  s<diool ;  and  National 
schools  for  each  parish.  A  girls  school  is  supported  by  the  Verulam 
family.  There  are  several  alms-houses ;  the  principal,  called  '  Marl- 
borough Buildings,'  or  simply  'The  Buildings,*  for  18  male  and  18 
female  occupants, .  were  built  and  endowed  by  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough.  A  dispensary,  established  about  15  years  back,  works 
beneficially  for  the  poor.  The  town-hall  is  a  handsome  and  commo- 
dious structure,  containing  corporation-rooms,  an  assembly-room,  and 
a  court  for  trial  of  prisoners  of  the  liberty  of  St  Albans.  Quarter  and 
petty  sessions  for  the  liberty,  and  a  county  court,  are  held  in  the 
town.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  ma.king  straw-plait, 
and  in  a  silk  mill.  Berlin-wool  canvass  is  manufitctured.  Brewing, 
malting,  rope-making,  and  iron-founding  are  carried  on.  In  the  vicini^ 
are  numerous  corn-mills.  The  weekly  market  is  on  Saturday ;  there 
are  two  annual  furs,  one  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  March,  and  a  cattie 
and  holiday  fair  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  October.  There  is  a 
statute  fair  for  hiring  servants  on  the  29th  of  September.  The  family 
of  Beauderc  takes  the  titie  of  Duke  from  this  town,  and  the  family  of 
Qrimston  that  of  Earl  from  the  ancient  town  of  Verulam. 

(Chauncy's  Hertfordshire ;  Newcome's  Hittory  of  St.  Alhans  ; 
Botmdary  Reports  ;  Correspondent  at  St,  AJhans,) 

ALBANY,  a  district  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  South  Africa.  It  was  formerly  part  of  the 
district  of  Graaf  Reynet  Albany  is  bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by  Rat- 
7BABIA — ^its  natural  boundary  in  those  quarters  being  the  Great  Fish 
River.  It  is  bounded  E.  and  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  W.  by  other 
portions  of  Graaf  Reynet — its  natural  boundary  on  that  side  being  the 
Siondag  River.  The  length  of  the  district  from  W.  to  E.  is  70  miles, 
and  its  average  breadth  is  about  25  miles.  It  contains  1792  square 
miles,  or  about  1,200,000  acres.  The  district  was  formerly  inhabited 
by  the  tribe  of.  Ghonaqua  Hottentots ;  but  this  race,  whose  nimibers 
are  now  veiy  much  diminished,  has  retreated  into  Kaffraria,  leaving 
the  European  settlers  in  possession  of  the  countiy. 

The  principal  river  of  the  district  is  the  Great  Fish  River,  which 
rises  in  the  Sneeuwbergen  or  Snowy  Mountains,  and  falls  into  the 
Indian  Sea  in  Z^  30'  S.  lat,  27'  20'  E.  long. ;  the  next  in  importance 
is  the  Zondag,  which  rises  in  the  same  range  and  falls  into  Algoa 
Bay;  the  other  rivers  are  the  Bosjesmans,  Kanika,  Kasowka,  and 
Buffalo.  A  large  natural  saltpan  is  situated  near  the  Zondag  River, 
and  to  this  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  resort    The  salt  is  formed 


in  this  pan  in  masses  which  are  from  four  to  five  inches  thick  The 
bays  and  inlets  along  the  coast  are  frequented  by  abundance  of  excel- 
lent fish  fit  for  curing.  The  general  appearance  of  -the  country  is 
agreeable,  it  being  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  in  many  pUoes 
ornamented  by  timber^trees,  so  as  to  wear  the  appearance  of  an 
immense  park.  The  alternations  of  level  give  rise  to  great  variety  in 
the  produce  of  the  district  Lions,  wolves,  elephants,  leopards,  and 
buffiidoes  were  formerly  numerous,  but  their  numbers  are  decreasing. 

The  trade  of  Albany  consists  chiefly  in  the  traffic  carried  on  by 
licensed  traders  with  the  native  tribes  beyond  the  boundaiy-line  of  the 
oolony.  This  trade  is  carried  on  through  a  veiy  wide  extent  of  country. 
The  principal  articles  procured  are  hides,  horns,  and  ivory,  with  a 
considerable  number  of  live  cattie.  The  settiers  have  been  trying  to 
improve  the  growth  of  wool,  and  many  manufactories  have  been 
established  in  the  towns. 

The  Portuguese  established  a  settiement  in  Albany  in  1498,  but 
could  not  retain  it  OrahavCs  Town,  the  chief  town  of  the  district, 
is  rising  yearly  in  importance.  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Great 
Fish  River.  The  intercourse  thence  to  Cape  Town  renders  neconuy 
two  mails  per  week.  Glraham's  Town  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the  fire 
judicial  circuits  for  Cape  Colony :  a  court  of  chief  justice  is  held 
there  once  a  quarter,  ui  January,  1848,  a  mountun-pass  over  Mount 
Cradock  was  completed,  and  opened  for  use.  This  work,  called 
Montagu  Pass,  cost  about  86,0002.  As  it  renders  complete  the  com- 
munication between  Cape  Town  and  Graham's  Town,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  the  opening  of  this  road  has  been  of  great  advantage 
to  the  tntde  of  the  colony.  Other  important  roads  nave  also  beoi 
constructed.  The  other  chief  towns  of  the  district  are  Salem  and 
Bathurst    [Cape  of  Good  Hops.] 

{Parliamentary  Papers.) 

ALBANY,  one  of  the  districts  into  which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Terri- 
tories are  divided.  It  lies  westward  of  James  Bay,  between  49"  SO' 
and  66^  15'  N.  lat,  and  between  81'  and  98*  W.  long.  [Hddbok's 
Bat  Tbrritobies.] 

ALBANY,  a  town  andport  on  the  western  shore  of  King  George's 
Sound,  in  the  colony  of  Western  Australia,  formerly  designated  Swan 
River.  The  town  is  in  84"  66'  S.  lat,  117'  66'  R  long.  [Wbstsbk 
Australia.] 

ALBANY,  the  legislative  capital  of  the  state  of  New  York,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson,  in  42**  89^  N.  Ut,  78"  44'  49' 
W.  long.,  136  miles  N.  from  New  York,  and  300  miles  N.N.R  from 
Washi]^B;ton.  The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  wm 
50,768.  The  tide  rises  as  far  as  Troy,  which  is  about  five  miles  above 
Albany  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hudjon,  up  to  which  place 
there  is  sloop  navigation.  Vessels  of  80  tons  ascend  as  far  as  Albany, 
and  there  is  a  daily  communication  between  this  town  and  New  York 
by  means  of  steam-boats,  except  during  the  severest  part  of  the  winter 
season.  The  city  is  connected  with  New  York,  Boston,  Schenectady, 
Utica,  and  other  towns  by  railroads.  It  stands  partiy  on  a  narrow 
and  level  alluvial  tract  along  the  mai^  of  the  nver,  and  partly  on 
a  plateau,  readied  by  an  abruptly-sloping  terrace,  and  220  feet  high, 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  river.  The  older  parts  of  the  town 
are  irregularly  laid  out,  and  some  of  the  streets  are  narrow;  in  me 
more  modem  parts  the  streets  are  wide  and  regularly  built  One 
street  of  considerable  length  nms  parallel  to  the  river,  and  other 
streets  run  down  to  the  stream  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it  State- 
street,  one  of  these,  is  170  feet  in  width,  has  a  steep  ascent,  and 
terminates  in  a  square  containing  the  Capitol  and  some  other'pnbbc 
buildings.  The  Capitol  is  a  stone  edifice,  which  contains  the  chambCTj 
both  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Assembly ;  it  is  116  feet  long  and  90 
feet  broad.  Like  aU  the  pubUc  buildings  of  Albany  it  has  a  fine  sitiuir 
tion,  and  commands  an  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect  The  Gi^ 
Hall,  a  large  marble  building,  with  a  gilded  dome,  and  the  S*»te  Hall, 
containing  the  public  offices,  stand  in  the  same  square.  The  Albany 
Academy,  whiA  numbers  between  400  and  600  students,  has  a  pw"* 
in  front  of  it,  and  adjoins  the  public  square,  which  is  "^1*"***^,?^°^ 
the  square  before  mentioned  by  a  street.  The  University  of  ^°^7 
has  3  professors  of  law  and  23  law-«tudents.  The  other  public 
buildings  are  the  Medical  College,  which  had  8  professors,  114 
students,  and  68  gradiuites  in  1862 ;  the  Female  Academy,  whicii 
has  about  360  pupils ;  the  Exchange,  a  large  granite  building  at  tne 
foot  of  State-street,  and  the  county  jaa  The  old  State  Hall,  ontne 
south  side  of  State-street,  is  now  a  geological  museum.  The  ^°^ 
Institute  is  a  scientific  association,  which  has  a  valuable  libraiy.  A« 
city  library  contains  about  10,000  volumes.  Albany  has  ^^^ 
places  of  worship,  including  two  synagogues.  The  principal  <^*"*"?2J 
institutions  are— the  Orphan  Asylum,  situated  one  mile  ^^st  of.tne 
City  HaU ;  the  Poor-House  in  the  south-west  of  the  city,  which  bas  a 
farm  of  160  acres  cultivated  by  the  inmates;  and  tJ^^^Vfl^tos 
Orphan  Asylum  for  females,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  ^^^  ^^,t! 
of  Charity.  The  houses  are  built  of  brick  and  stone;  an^  J'^^t?  f^h 
dwellings,  with  their  gables  turned  to  the  street,  indicate  tbe^«^JJ 
origin  of  the  place.  The  principal  supply  of  water  to  the  town 
from  a  source  about  two  miles  and  a  half  distant  .  v- 

Albany,  from  its  central  position,  and  its  facilities  for  ^'^^^^jZ 
water  and  by  railroad,  is  a  pbice  of  great  aind  inoreasmg  *^*»  5!^*^ 
a  kind  of  natural  entrep6t  between  New  York  and  a  vast  e^^^^ 
interior  country,  comprising  the  Canadas,  part  of  Ohio,  on  tn 
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ride,  and  parts  of  the  New  England  states  on  the  other.  The  Erie 
and  Champlain  canals  unite  8  miles  north  of  Albany,  and  thenoe  run 
in  one  united  channel  to  the  large  basin  at  Albany.  This  basin  is 
formed  by  a  pier  built  in  the  river,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long ;  it  is  a 
safe  httbour  not  only  for  boats  but  idso  for  lai^ge  yessels  during  the  ice- 
floods  in  spring.  Albany  has  several  banks,  insurance  companies,  and 
oommiasion  houses.  Its  manufactures  comprise  carriages,  hats  and 
caps,  tobacco,  ropes,  soap,  sheet-iron,  oopper  and  tin  ware,  &c.  It 
contains  also  some  type  foundries,  several  uron  furnaces,  steam  sawing 
and  planing  mills,  several  malting-houses  and  breweries.  A  veir  large 
number  of  stecun-boats,  steam-tugs,  and  sloops  ply  on  the  Hudson  to 
Kew  York  and  intermediate  places.  Flour  and  agricultural  produce 
ara  important  exports. 

Albany  was  originally  a  Dutch  fort,  erected  about  1612.  The  town 
was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1623,  and  called  first  Beaver-wyck,  and 
afterwards  Williamstadt,  which  name  it  retained  till  1664,  when  the 
colony  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Its  present  name  is  derived 
from  James  II.,  to  whom,  when  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  Charles  IL 
granted  the  proprietorship  of  the  colony. 

Albany  is  also  the  name  of  the  county  of  which  Albany  is  the  chief 
town.     (Haakel  and  Smith,  Oaxetteer  of  the  United  States.) 

ALBEMARLE  SOUND,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  is  60  miles  in  length,  and  from  4  to  15  miles 
wide^  The  Roanoke  and  Chowan  rivers  (both  of  which  are  navigable) 
and  several  smaller  streams  fall  into  it.  The  Chowan  River  is  8 
miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  but  speedily  becomes  much  contracted 
Albemarle  Sound  oonmiunicates  with  tJie  Atlantic  and  with  Pamlico 
Sound  by  several  narrow  channels,  and  with  the  Chesapeake  by  a 
canal  cut  through  the  Dismal  Swamp.    [Carolina,  North.] 

ALBENGA,  a  province  in  the  administrative  division  of  Savona, 
and  formerly  included  in  the  duchy  of  Genoa,  in  the  continental 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  is  situated  on  the  southern  slope 
of  tlie  Apennines,  near  their  junction  with  the  Maritime  Alps.  It 
stretches  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  for  about  80  miles,  and 
has  a  breadth  inland  of  about  18  miles.  It  is  bounded  N.E.  by  the 
province  of  Savona,  S.W.  by  that  of  Oneglia,  and  N.  by  the  province 
of  Mondori  in  Piedmont  The  countiy  is  intersected  by  numerous 
ofEsets  of  the  Apennines  which  run  to  the  coast,  screening  narrow 
TftUeys  through  which  rush  rapid  torrents  in  times  of  rain.  The  only 
river  that  does  not  dry  up  in  summer  is  the  Arocia,  which,  rising  in 
the  province  of  Oneglia  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountains  oppo- 
rite  the  source  of  the  Tanaro,  flows  in  a  south-east  direction  through 
the  long  valley  of  La-Pieve,  and  afterwards  entering  ^e  plain  of 
Albenga  about  4  miles  above  its  mouth,  assumes  the  name  of  Centa. 
The  Omta  enters  the  sea  a  short  distance  west  of  the  town  of 
Albenga^  Formerly  the  river  flowed  to  the  eastward  of  Albenga, 
wliere  a  Boman  bridge  is  still  seen  of  10  arches,  the  piers  of  which 
are  now  buried  in  sand.  In  seasons  of  heavy  rains  the  Arocia  or 
Centa  used  to  overflow  its  banks  and  inundate  the  plain  and  town  of 
Albenga,  but  the  river  has  been  embanked  above  the  town,  which  is 
thus  secured  from  floods.  The  marshes,  which  formerly  existed  near  the 
coast  and  caused  malaria  fevers  in  summer,  have  been  also  recently 
filled  up  with  sea-sand.  The  plain  of  Albenga,  one  of  the  few  plrins 
in  the  G^oeee  territoiy,  is  celebrated  for  its  great  fertility.  It  pro- 
duces com,  hemp,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.  Oil  is  the  staple  product  of 
the  country,  but  the  oil  of  this  province  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
provinces  of  Oneglia  and  San  Remo.  A  great  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  coast  lead  a  seaftuing  life.  The  province  of  Albenga 
contains  268  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1848  of  59,993. 

Albenffo,  the  head  town  of  the  province,  situated  in  a  plain  about  a 
mile  from  the  sea-coast,  42  miles  S.W.  from  Genoa,  is  a  bishop's  see ; 
it  has  several  churches,  a  grammar-school,  and  4785  inhabitants,  who 
live  chiefly  by  agriculture.  A  small  octagonal  Boman  temple,  adorned 
with  eight  granite  columns,  serves  as  a  baptistery  to  the  adjoining 
church  of  Stw  Michael  The  town  existed  in  the  Roman  times  under 
the  name  of  Albingaunum,  and  it  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Ligures 
Ingauni,  who  fought  strenuously  against  the  Romans,  and  were  finally 
subdued  by  the  proconsul  L.  uEmilius  Paulus,  B.C.  181.  (Livy  xL  25-29.) 
Albingaunum  was  the  birthplace  of  T.  iE3ius  Proculus,  who  assumed 
for  a  time  the  imperial  title  in  Gaul,  until  he  was  defeated  and  killed 
by  Probua.  (P.  Vopiacus,  'Historia  Augusta.')  Several  Roman  inscrip- 
tions and  other  remains  are  scattered  about  the  town.  In  the  middle 
ages,  Albenga  governed  itself  as  a  municipal  town  under  the  supre- 
macy of  Genoa.  It  was  Napoleon's  head-quarters  during  part  of  1796. 
Alasfio,  a  town  on  the  coast,  8  miles  S.  from  Albenga,  has  a  collegiate 
church,  a  communal  college,  and  6500  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged 
in  seafaring  pursuits.  At  the  end  of  the  last  centiiry  there  were  70 
merchant-brigs  belonging  to  this  place,  but  the  number  is  now  greatly 
reduced.  Boats  from  Alasrio  carry  on  the  tunny  and  herring  fishery  on 
the  coast  of  Sardinia,  and  the  tunny  fisheiy  on  the  coast  of  Tunis.  It 
is  chiefly  from  Alassio  that  the  inland  country  of  Piedmont  is  supplied 
with  sea-fish,  both  fresh  and  pickled.  The  srilors  from  Alasrio  and 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Laigueglia  (1420  inhabitants)  are  among 
the  best  and  most  trustworthy  in  the  Mediterranean.  Many  of  them 
emigrate  to  America,  and  especially  to  Buenos  Ayres,  whilst  others 
have  founded  respectable  mercantile  houses  in  various  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Under  the  old  Genoese  repubh'c  the  seamen  of 
Laigueglia  were  among  the  few  who  ventured  to  trade  under  their 
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own  flag,  and  to  brave  the  Barbary  pirates  who  infested  the  sea,  and 
especially  the  coast  of  Genoa.  Loano  or  Lovano,  7  miles  N.N.K  fh>m 
Albenga,  a  town  of  8850  inhabitants,  was  once  a  fief  of  the  Fieschi  and 
aftenraids  of  the  Doria  family.  The  town  has  several  churches,  one 
of  which  is  reckoned  handsome.  It  is  an  unhealthy  place.  Finale, 
the  name  of  three  small  contiguous  towns,  distinguished  as  Final 
Marina,  Final  Pia,  and  Final  Borgo,  the  united  population  of  which 
amounts  to  above  6000.  Final  Marina  has  a  handsome  collegiate 
church  designed  by  Bemini,  a  college  for  boarders  under  the  direction 
of  the  Bamabite  fathers,  and  a  gallery  of  printings.  Finri  Borgo  has 
a  college  for  boarders,  and  a  collegiate  church  adorned  with  paintings 
and  sculptures,  and  with  the  mausoleum  of  Andrea  del  Carretto,  last 
Marquis  of  Finale.  The  valley  of  Finale  is  rich  in  orange-trees,  some 
of  which  are  arid  to  bear  fhnn  4000  to  5000  oranges.  Finrie  and 
its  territory  was  for  centuries  a  marquisate  held  by  the  family  Del 
Carretto.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  diasenrions  broke 
out  between  the  marquis  and  the  people ;  the  marquis  was  repeatedly 
expelled ;  and  after  his  death  his  heur,  Andrea  del  Carretto,  sold  his 
rignts  to  the  court  of  Spain,  which  had  long  coveted  a  harbour  on 
this  coast,  in  order  to  have  a  direct  communication  by  sea  with  its 
dominions  in  Lombardy.  Finale  was  taken  possesrion  of  in  1602  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  lavuhed  large  sums  in  fortifying  the  place,  which 
enjoyed  for  a  century  conriderable  commercial  and  other  advantages 
under  its  Spuilsh  masters.  After  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succesrion, 
the  Duchy  of  Milan  having  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  emperor  Charles 
VL,  that  sovereign,  having  no  farther  necesrity  for  the  possesrion  of 
Finale,  sold  it  to  the  Genoese  for  1,200,000  crowns.  The  Genoese 
took  possesrion  of  Finale,  and  demolished  some  of  the  castles  which 
the  Spaniards  had  raised  In  1748  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  ceded 
to  the  king  of  Sardinia  what  she  styled  her  rights  npon  Finale,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  king  was  to  reimburse  the  purchase-money 
to  Genoa.  This  led  to  a  rupture  between  Genoa  and  the  empress, 
which  was  followed  by  the  forced  occupation  of  Genoa  by  the 
Austrians,  and  its  memorable  deliverance  through  the  bravery  of  the 
people  in  1746. 

ALBERT.    rSoufE.] 
•  ALBERT  TOWN.    [Adelaidb  ;  South  Attbtralia.] 

ALBERTON.    rVioroRiA.] 

ALBI,  an  archiepiscopal  city  in  France ;  capital  of  the  department 
of  Tarn ;  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  flrst  instance  and  of  commerce,  of 
an  exchukge,  diocesan  seminary,  communal  college,  and  consultative 
chamber  of  manufrMStures ;  rituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tarn, 
43  miles  N.E.  from  Toulouse,  847  miles  due  S.  frt>m  Paris,  in  48^  55'  44' 
N.  lat,  2**  8'  89"  K  long:  population,  12,408. 

Albi  occupies  an  anrient  rite  called  OivUat  Albiermum  in  the 
'  Notitia  Imperii'  In  later  times  it  had  the  Latin  name  of  Albiga. 
The  Saracens  ravaged  the  town  in  a.d.  780,  and  in  765  Pepin  made 
himself  master  of  it.  From  this  time  till  the  18th  century  Albi  was 
governed  by  viscounts,  the  last  of  whom,  Raymond-Roger,  rided  with 
Raymond  IV.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  and  the  Albigenses,  and  shared 
their  misfortunes.  In  1249  the  territory  of  Albi  was  ceded  to  St. 
Louia  The  town  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Protestantism  in  the 
south  of  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  forced  many  of  its  inhabitants  into  exile. 
According  to  some  authorities,  the  sect  of  the  Albigenses  derived 
thrir  name  from  this  place.  A  coundl  condemning  the  Albigenses 
was  held  here  in  1176. 

The  town  stands  on  an  eminence  above  the  Tarn.  Like  most  old 
towns  it  is  irregularly  built  with  narrow  streets  of  ill-constructed 
houses.  The  Places  so  called  are  small,  with  the  exception  of  one  in 
the  new  quarter  of  the  town,  upon  which  several  handsome  avenues 
abut  From  the  Place  du-Vigan,  the  square  just  alluded  to,  a  wide 
road  extends  to  the  margin  of  the  river  between  two  uniform  terraces 
screening  a  double  alley  of  elms.  Since  the  old  ramparts  have  been 
levelled,  and  the  ditches  filled  up,  the  town  has  extended  beyond  its 
old  boundaries,  and  suburbs  with  wide  populous  streets  have  sprung 
up.  In  the  suburb  of  Castelviel  or  CMteauvieux,  on  the  road  to 
Montauban,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  castle  which  commanded  the 
passage  of  the  Tarn.  A  suburb  called  Pont,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  contrins  several  industrial  establishments. 

The  prindpal  building  in  Albi  is  the  cathedral  of  Sainte-C^dle. 
It  was  commence  in  1282  and  completed  in  1512.  The  structure 
consists  of  a  nave  and  choir.  The  total  length  is  845  feet,  the  width 
88  feet,  the  bright  of  the  vault  (which  is  supported  on  pilasters)  above 
the  pavement  98  feet.  A  masrive  tower  sunnounts  the  whole, 
808  feet  in  height,  and  terminating  above  in  an  octagon  without  a 
spire.  The  compartments  between  the  groinings  of  the  roof,  and  also 
the  spaces  of  the  walls  between  the  pilasters,  are  adorned  with 
scriptural  paintings  on  an  azure  ground  The  choir  is  separated  from' 
the  nave  by  a  screen  and  rt>od-loft  of  beautifully-chiselled  stone-work ; 
it  is  adorned  by  a  great  number  of  finely-ecmlptured  statues.  The 
church  of  St-Srivi  dates  tram,  the  18th  century,  but  contrins  portions 
of  much  earlier  date.  The  tower  of  this  church  is  built  in  the 
Moorish  style ;  there  is  a  tradition  which  states  that  a  signri-light 
was  kept  burning  every  night  upon  this  tower  to  serve  as  a  guide  to 
travellers  from  Toulouse  to  Albi  when  the  country  was  covered  with 
thick  forests.  The  residence  of  the  prefect,  formerly  the  episcopal 
priaco,  is  a  masrive  building;  constructed,  like  the  cathedral,  entirely 
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of  bricks.  A  handsome  hospital  stands  on  an  eminenoe  outside  the 
town.  The  other  objects  worthy  of  remark  in  the  town  are — ^the 
bridge  of  nine  arches  oyer  the  Tarn;  the  college  buildings;  the 
public  library,  which  contains  12,000  rolumes ;  ihe  museum ;  the 
cabinet  of  natural  history ;  the  theatre ;  and  the  public  gardensi 

The  industrial  products  of  Albi  are  coarse  woollen  doths,  canvass, 
table-linen,  cotton  counterpanes,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  hosiery,  candles, 
smaH  wares,  flour,  pastils,  &a  There  are  also  iron  and  copper-works 
and  bullet-foundries.  Great  quantities  of  anise  and  other  seeds  are 
grown  in  the  enyirons.  There  are  coal-mines  and  several  paper  and 
oil-nulls  near  the  town. 

ALBION,  the  oldest  name  by  which  the  island  of  Oreat  Britain 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  known  by  the  general  appellation  of  the  Britannic  Islands, 
while 'the  former  was  designated  by  the  particular  name  of  Albion 
or  Alwion,  and  the  latter  b^  that  of  leme,  louemia,  or  Erin.  Caesar 
does  not  use  the  word  Albion :  his  name  for  England  is  Britannia. 
Pliny  says  (iv.  16),  'the  name  of  the  island  was  Albion,  the  whole  set 
of  idands  being  called  Britannia'  The  word  Albinn  is  still  the  only 
name  by  which  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  designate  that  country ;  and 
the  word  signifies  in  the  Gaelic  language  white  or  fair  island.  The 
word  alb  itself  is  not  now  in  use  in  the  Gkelic,  but  is  probably  the 
same  root  that  we  find  in  the  Latin  adjective  a(6-itt,  and  in  the  word 
'Alpe.'  ^26,  however,  is  found  in  Armstrong's  'Gaelic  Dictionary.' 
The  termination  t,  titn,  or  fimw,  signifies  '  island.' 

The  name  of  Albion  was  probably  given  to  England  by  the  Gaels 
of  the  opposite  coast,  who  could  not  fail  to  be  stru<^  with  the  chalky 
cliiEi  that  characterise  the  nearest  part  of  Kent.  Settlers  from  Gaul 
probablv  came  over  to  Britain ;  and  their  descendants,  as  we  presume 
the  QtMB  of  Scotland  to  be,  though  now  confined  to  the  northern 
par^of  the  island,  still  retain  among  them  the  name  of  Albinn,  by 
which  the  whole  country  was  once  designated.) 

{Thouffhti  on  the  Origin,  Ac,  of  the  Oad,  by  James  Grant,  of 
Gorrimony.    Armstrong's  Gadie  Dictionary.) 

ALBION,  NEW.  This  name  was  given  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  to 
the  entire  province  of  California  and  part  of  the  adjoining  N.W. 
coast  of  North  America,  which  he  visited  in  the  month  of  June, 
1579.  The  part  of  this  coast  since  known  as  New  Albion  was  less 
extensive,  and  was  limited,  by  Humboldt  and  other  geographers,  to 
that  portion  of  the  country  which  is  situated  on  the  mainland, 
between  48*  and  48*  N.  lat  It  is  now  comprehended  within  the 
limits  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  which  is  the  native  Indian  n«me  of 
the  river  which  has  since  been  called  the  Columbia  River ;  but  botiii 
names  are  now  used.    [Orsgov.] 

ALBRET,  a  district  in  Lower  Gascogne,  in  the  South  of  France, 
of  which  Nerao  and  Labrit  were  the  chief  towns.  It  gave  the  title 
of  visoount  to  the  Sires  of  Amanjeu.  The  first  viscount  d'Albret 
Uved  in  the  year  1050.  His  male  descendants  retained  the  title  till 
1550,  when  Henri  d'Albret>  king  of  Navarre,  was  created  duke  of 
Albret  Jeanne  d'Albreti  Henri's  daughter,  married  Antoine  de 
Bourbon,  to  whom  she  bore  a  son,  afterwards  Henri  IV.  On 
Henri  IV.'s  accession  to  the  throne,  the  duchy  was  united  to  the 
crown ;  but  Louis  XIY.  afterwards  gave  it  to  the  duke  of  BouillDU  in 
exdumige  for  the  principality  of  S^dan.  The  territory  of  Albret  is 
now  included  in  the  arrondissement  of  Montrde-Marsan  in  the 
department  of  Landes.    The  ancient  town  of  Albret  has  long  dis- 

Speared ;  its  site  is  now  marked  by  the  poor  hamlet  of  Labrit.  Of 
e  old  castle  there  remains  only  a  single  redoubt^  and  some  of  ilie 
ditches  that  surrounded  it    [Lutdbs.] 

ALBUEHA,  a  village  in  Spam,  15  miles  aaK  from  Badajoz, 
stands  on  the  west  buik  of  a  small  river,  which  falls  into  the 
Guadiana.  The  village  is  celebrated  as  the  site  of  a  battle  which 
took  place  Mav  16, 1811,  between  a  French  amnr,  under  Marshal 
Soult»  and  an  allied  force  of  British,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  troops, 
under  Marshal  Beresford.  Soult  was  advancing  from  Seville  to  compel 
Beresford  to  raise  the  si^ge  of  Badi^'oz,  when  Beresford  took  a 
position  on  a  ridge  to  the  left  of  the  village,  with  the  Spanish  troops 
on  the  right  Soult  crossed  the  river  wiUi  15,000  men  and  40  guns, 
drove  the  Spaniards  back,  and  occupied  a  hill  which  commanded  the 
whole  of  the  position  taken  up  bv  the  allied  troopa  From  this  hill 
the  French  must  be  driven,  or  defeat  was  inevitable.  The  Spaniards 
could  not  be  induced  to  advance  under  the  fire  of  the  French ;  and 
the  British,  amounting  altogether  to  less  than  7000,  were  brought  up 
to  replace  them.  After  a  desperate  conflict,  the  French  were  driven 
ftx>m  their  position,  and  "then  1500  unwounded  men,  the  remnant 
of  7000,  stood,"  says  Napier,  "triumphant  on  the  fatal  hilL"  The 
French  recrossed  the  river,  and  retreated  to  Seville.  (Napier's 
Pemntular  War.) 

ALBUFEltA  DE  VALENCIA,  the  name  of  a  lagune  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Spain,  about  6  miles  S.  from  the  city  of  Valencia. 
It  extends  10  miles  N.  to  S.,  and  the  greatest  ¥ridth  is  about  10  miles. 
It  is  closed  in  by  a  strip  of  land ;  and  a  short  canal,  with  a  lock,  which 
can  be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure,  communicates  with  the  sea.  It 
IS  fed  chiefly  by  the  Acequia  del  Rey,  a  canal  which  communicates 
with  the  Guadalaviar,  and  is  used  for  irrigating  the  neighbouring 
rice-grounds.  In  the  rainy  season  it  swells,  and  becomes  a  complete 
preserve  of  fish  and  wild  fowl.  The  lake  and  surrounding  domain 
are  royal  property,  and  yield  a  large  revenue.    Napoleon  granted 


them  to  Suchet,  and  created  him  Duke  of  Albufera,  as  a  reward  for 
lus  capture  of  Valencia^in  January,  1812 ;  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
by  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  in  1813,  compelled  him  to  retreat  from 
Valencia,  and  deprived  Suchet  of  the  property  of  Albufera,  though  he 
continued  to  retain  the  title.  The  Albufera  was  afterwards  granted 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  recompense  of  his  services  in  Spain. 
Albufera  is  Arabic,  and  signifies  '  The  Lake.' 

ALBUQUEKQUE.    [Estbsmadura,  Spanish.] 

ALBURZ.    [Caugabus.] 

ALCALA'  DE  HENARES,  a  town  of  Castilla  U  Nueva,  in  Spun, 
in  the  modem  province  of  Madrid,  in  40**  29'  N.  lat,  S*"  23'  W.  long., 
is  situated  in  a  fine  plain,  about  a  xnile  from  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river  Nares,  or  Henares  (Arabic,  '  el  Nahr,'  the  river),  whence  it 
derives  its  name,  'the  Castle  of  the  River.'  It  is  14  xnile8£.N.£. 
from  Madrid,  and  had  in  1845  a  population  of  5158.  The  ancient 
Roman  town  of  CompltUum,  stood  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
and  was  destroyed  about  the  year  A.D.  1000.  The  present  town  wu 
rebuilt  in  1088,  and  the  Moors  had  possession  of  it  till  the  beginning 
of  ti^e  12th  oentuxy,  when  it  was  conquered  from  them  by  the 
Christians.  The  waU  was  erected  in  1389  by  Tenorio,  archbishoi)  of 
Toledo.  The  town  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  university,  which 
was  founded  in  1510  by  Cardmal  Ximenes  de  Cisneros,  and  was 
Tioblj  endowed  by  him.  It  was  in  this  university,  and  at  the  expense 
of  its  founder,  that  the  '  Complutensian  Poly^^ot^'  was  edited  and 
printed.  This  work  was  a  magnificent  Bible  in  six  volumes  folio,  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  with  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  to  the  Old 
Testament  The  university  had  17  colleges.  It  has  been  removed 
to  Madrid.  The  town  at  one  time  contained  about  40  churchea  It 
is  now  greatly  reduced,  but  still  possesses  some  fine  buildings,  mostly 
however  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  largest  of  the  colleges  was  that  of 
San  Ildefonso,  begun  by  Aimenes,  and  completed  by  Rodiigo  Gil  in 
1588.  The  chapel  of  this  college  is  a  specimen  of  rich  gothic,  with 
Moorish  decorations  of  extreme  beauty.  It  contains  the  tomb  of 
Ximenes,  who  was  buried  here ;  this  tomb  is  of  alabaster,  and  was 
the  work  of  Domenico  Fiorentino.  The  cathedral  is  a  handsome 
gothic  structure,  built  in  imitation  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo.  During 
the  French  invasion  the  churches  were  robbed  of  their  best  pictures, 
and  many  changes  to  the  detriment  of  the  town  have  taken  place 
since  ^e  suppression  of  monasteries.  AlcaU  contaios  an  archbishop's 
palace,  a  tneatre,  and  a  place  for  buU-fights,  and  has  two  pretty 
alamedas,  or  pubUo  walks.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand,  brother  of  Charles  V. ;  of  Cervantes ;  of  the  poet  Figueroa; 
of  the  historian  SoUs;  of  the  divine  Theodore  Beza,  and  of  other 
distinguished  persons.  The  old  Alcald  (Complutum)  included  two 
hills,  one  named  the  Cerro  de  Vera  Cruc,  the  other  the  Cerro  de 
Zulema,  on  which  many  Roman  remains  have  been  found.  There 
are  also  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle. 

ALCALA' DE  QUADAIRA.    [Seyilla.] 

ALCALA'-LA-REAL.    TJaek.] 

ALCAMO,  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Tr^wni,  is  built  in  a 
beautiful  spot  under  Monta  Bonifacio,  23  miles  K  by  S.  from  Trapani, 
about  the  same  distance  S.W.  from  Palermo,  and  3  miles  inland 
from  the  Gulf  of  Castel-a-Mare :  population,  15,500.  It  contains 
several  edifices  and  towers  of  Saracenic  architecture,  and  was  probably 
founded  by  the  Saracens.  A  little  west  of  Alcamo  are  the  ruins  of 
S^geste.  The  first  Italian  who  attempted  to  write  poetiy  in  the 
Temacular  tongue  was  a  native  of  Alcamo ;  some  fragments  of  his 
poem  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  ancient  Italian  authors  under  the 
title  of  *  Ciullo  d' Alcama*  CiuUo  lived  and  died  about  the  end  of 
the  12th  centuxy. 

ALCANIZ.    [Abaoow.] 

ALCA'NTARA.    [Estbehaduba,  Spanish.} 

ALCA'NTARA,  is  a  town  in  Braril,  in  the  province  of  Maranhao, 
about  10  milee  N.W.  from  Maranhao  the  capital  of  the  province,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Bay  of  Vianna,  or  the  estuary  of  the 
Rio  Maranhao.  It  is  situated  in  2M2' S.  lat.,  and  44- 20' W.  long.  Its 
harbour  is  deep  enough  for  vessels  of  moderate  size,  and  it  has  a 
considerable  commerce  in  cotton,  which  is  the  staple  article  and 
considered  the  best  in  the  province.  It  is  built  on  elevated  ground, 
and  contains  several  large  houses,  built  of  stone.  Conaiderable 
quantities  of  rice  and  salt  are  exported.  The  salt  is  collected  in 
some  lagunes,  which  are  separated  by  embankments  from  the  sea 
In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the  sea-water  is  made  to  enter, 
which  during  the  following  dry  months  evaporates,  and  1^^*|J? 
December  the  dry  bottoms  covered  with  incrustations  of  salt  This 
is  then  collected  and  exported  to  Maranhao  and  Oram  Para.  The 
population  of  this  thriving  place  is  estimated  at  about  10,000. 
(Henderson's  History  of  Braal ;  Spix  and  Martin's  iJoK  in  Braxd^ 

ALCESTER,  Warwickshire,  written  also  Avlcaier,  Alencester,  and 
with  several  other  variations, — commonly  pronounced  Avi^r  or 
Autter,  and  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  in  Camden's  time,  Ouldcater, 
—a  market  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  oi 
Alcester,  and  Alceeter  division  of  the  hundred  of  Barlichwsj,  w 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  at  the  confluence  of  tie 
Arrow  and  the  Alne,  from  which  last  it  takes  its  name,  in  52"  13  rs- 
lat,  1"  58'  W.  long. ;  16  miles  W.S.W.  from  Warwick,  and  103  mile» 
N.  W.  from  London :  the  population  in  1851  waa  2027.  The  U>ing 
is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Worcester. 
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Union  oontains  22  pariBhes,  with  an  area  of  51,943  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  17,471.  Aloeeter  is  a  placeof  great  antiquity,  and 
the  name  would  indioate  that  it  had  been  a  Koman  station ;  Roman 
coins  and  other  remains  have  been  found  on  the  spot  Alcester  has 
b«en  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Alauna  of  Richard  of  Cirencester. 
It  stands  on  the  old  Roman  way,  or  Ikneild  Street^  which  is  still 
popularly  Imown  as  Ickle  Street  An  abbey  was  founded  here  in 
1140  by  Ralph  Boteler  of  Oversley,  on  a  piece  of  ground  about  half 
a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  town,  surrounded  by  the  Arrow  on  the 
north  and  east^  and  by  a  moat  on  the  other  two  sides.  It  was  hence 
called  the  Church  of  our  Lady  of  the  Isle.  Dugdale,  in  his  'Anti- 
quities of  Wajrwickshire,'  ( published  1656)  says  that,  by  that  time,  the 
ruins  of  this  abbey  had  been  dug  up  and  the  ground  sown  with  com  ,* 
but  traces  of  the  moat  and  of  the  foundation-walls  still  remain  (1858). 
The  abbey  had  by  means  of  alienations  become  so  poor  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  that  it  was  found  necessary,  in  1465,  to 
unite  it  to  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Evesham.  The  letters  patent 
issued  by  Edward  IV.  for  this  purpose,  state  that  'there  then  was 
not,  nor  of  a  long  time  had  been,  any  monks  to  bear  the  abbot 
company.'  Henry  VIII.  in  1540,  granted  the  site  of  the  monastery 
to  Sir  FuUce  Greville,  of  Beauohamps  court,  who  pulled  down  the 
edifice,  and  with  ti^e  materials  enlarged  his  house;  but  the 
present  structure  at  Beauchampe  contains  no  vestige  of  any  ancient 
building. 

Alcester  was  formerly  very  famous  for  its  wheat  fair.  The  manu- 
facture of  needles,  which  in  1814  employed  about  600  persons,  has 
much  declined  of  late  years.  Alcester  contains  many  old  houses, — and 
a  handsome  town-house,  in  which  courts  are  held  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  streets  are  lighted  witii  gas. 
The  church,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  which  is  ancient,  was 
rebuilt  in  1782.  It  is  of  the  Grecian  Doric  order.  It  contains  an 
altar>tomb  with  alabaster  effigies  of  Sir  Fulke  Greville  (grandfather  of 
the  celebrated  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney)  and  of  hu  wife :  also  a 
reclining  figure  in  marble  of  Francis,  second  Marqms  of  Hertford,  by 
Sir  Francis  Chantry.  A  free  grammarHBohool  was  founded  here  in 
1594  by  Walter  Newport  A  National  school  was  erected  in  1844  on 
a  site  given  by  the  present  Marquis  of  Hertford,  who  also  contributed 
towards  the  buiLdiag  fond.  There  is  a  savings  bank.  There  are  two 
bridges  over  the  Arrow,  one,  with  the  date  1600  upon  it,  has  one  half 
of  stcHie^  having  been  widened  with  brick-work :  the  other  was  built 
entirely  of  bri<£  in  1889.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  On 
an  eminence  overhanging  the  river  Arrow,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
firom  Alcester,  is  the  site  of  Oversley  castle,  which  belonged  to  the 
BurdetsL  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Burdet  whose  fate  was  involved 
with  that  of  the  Earl  of  Clarence,  the  brother  of  Edward  IV .  Burdet 
is  said  to  have  been  executed  on  account  of  the  expressions  he  used 
on  that  monarch's  shooting  his  &vourite  white  buck  as  it  was  grazing 
in  Oversley  park.  Of  the  castle  the  lines  of  the  walls  are  still  visible, 
and  some  terraces  on  the  sides  of  the  eminence. 

{Commwncationt  from  Alcetter.) 

ALBAN  MOUNTAINS.    [Altal] 

ALDBOROUOH,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  town  in  the  parish 
of  Aldborough,  and  wapentake  of  Claro,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Ure,  in  54*'  6'  N.  lat,  1**  23'  W.  long.,  distant  16  miles 
N.W.  from  York,  and  208  miles  W.N.W.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  township  in  1851  was  588,  that  of  the  entire  parish 
2488.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arohdeaconiy  of  Richmond 
and  diooese  of  Ripon.  Aldborough  returned  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  from  the  year  1558  till  the  passing  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  Aldborough  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  been  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the 
Brigantes,  the  most  powerful  of  the  nations  of  Britain  before  the 
conquest  by  the  Romans.  But  the  remains,  which  attest  the  former 
greatness  of  the  place,  go  no  higher  than  the  Roman  dominion.  By 
the  Romans  Aldboroiigh  was  ci^ed  Isurium ;  the  Saxons  gave  it  the 
appellation  of  Ald-buj^  (Old  Boroiigh  or  Town).  The  ancient  walls 
are  stated  by  Drake  ( *  Hist  and  Antiq.  of  York ' )  to  have  inclosed  a 
space  nearly  square,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit  Many 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  dug  up,  including  coins,  signets,  pieces 
of  urns,  &C. :  and  there  have  been  found  the  remains  of  aqueiducts 
cat  in  graat  stones  and  covered  with  Roman  tile,  and  of  a  temple 
buht  on  what  is  called  the  Borough  Hill ;  several  tesselated  pavements, 
•ome  of  rather  a  superior  character,  have  also  been  discovered  in  the 
grounds  of  A.  Lawson,  Esq.  The  remains  of  Isurium  have  served  for 
the  pavements  and  wsdla  of  out-buildings,  both  in  Aldborough  and  in 
Borougifabridge,  a  town  about  half  a  mile  to  the  W.  rBoBOUGH- 
BBiDOB.]  There  is  little  trade  now  canied  on  in  the  place.  The 
town  of  Boroughbridge  is  in  Aldborough  parish;  and  the  parochial 
sdiool,  which  is  partially  endowed,  is  at  Boroughbridge.  In  the  parish 
are  thiee  chapels  of  ease,  including  one  at  Borou^bridge.  Three 
remaikable  o^lisks  are  yet  remaining  to  the  west  of  Boroughbridge, 
and  are  therefore  nearer  to  it  than  to  Aldborough ;  but  they  are 
*««>TM)i?tgd  in  their  origin  with  Isurium.  By  some  antiquaries  they 
bave  been  pronounced  British  monuments,  by  others  Roman ;  they 
■re  now  wiu  more  probability  beUeved  to  be  Celtic,  though  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  ^ey  are  mamhin^  or,  as  Mr.  Aokerman  coxgec- 
tores^  'from  their  relative  position,  the  remains  of  a  large  cirda' 
('Aichoologlcal  Index.')     They  are   vulgarly  called   the   Devil's 


AiTOWB,  or  Bolts,  and  are  rough  blodu  of  coarse  rag-stone.  The 
middle  que  is  above  80  feet  from  the  top  to  the  base,  which  is  6  feet 
below  the  surface. 

ALDEBURGH,  or  ALDBOROUGH,  Suffolk,  a  market-town  and 
borough  in  the  hundred  of  Plomesgate,  is  situated  on  the  coast,  by 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Aide,  (whence  its  name),  in  52*  9'  N.  lat,  1" 
84'  K  long. ;  distant  25  miles  KN.K  from  Ipswich,  and  94  miles 
N.K  from  London :  the  population  in  1851  was  1627.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconiy  of  Suffolk  and  diocese  of  Norwich. 
A  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  the  town  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VL,  and  it  is  still  ^vemed  by  two  bailiffs  and  a  certain 
number  of  burgesses ;  the  baili£Bi  act  as  magistrates  and  coroners  for 
the  borough.  Aldborough  was  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough, 
but  it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act.  The  town  is  now  of 
much  less  than  its  ancient  extent,  having,  like  others  on  the  east 
coast,  suffered  considerably  from  the  inioads  of  the  sea.  The  work 
of  destruction,  however,  has  not  advanced  of  late  years,  and  the 
town  is  now  in  a  flourishing  state;  being  much  resorted  to  as  a 
bathing-place.  Many  of  ^e  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  fishing.  The 
church,  which  is  of  the  decorated  and  perpendicular  styles,  is  one  of 
the  lai^giest  in  the  county ;  it  consists  of  three  spacious  aisles,  and 
contains  sittings  for  1000  parsons,  besides  a  gallery  for  200  chUdrtn 
of  the  National  schools.  The  east  gable  has  been  restored  with  great 
taste,  and  a  magnificent  decorated  east  window  inserted.  An  elegant 
marble  bust  of  the  poet  Crabbe,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town,  has 
also  been  placed  within  the  church.  The  Baptists  have  a  place 
of  worship  in  the  town. 

( Gage's  Suffolk  ;  CoimmwmieoXwni  from,  Aldborough,) 

ALDERBURY,  Wiltshire,  a  village,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Alderbuxy,  is  situated  on  Aie 
Southiimpton  rMd,  about  8  miles  S.E.  from  Salisbuiy :  the  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  parish,  which  includes  the  chapdries  of  Farley, 
and  Pitton,  in  1851  was  1488.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  Alderbury  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  22  parishes,  with  an  area  of  51,887  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  14,866.  The  churdi,  a  small  plain  building,  stands  on  an 
eminence,  and  is  the  only  noteworUiy  edifice.  At  Clarendon,  an 
eztrarparochial  liberty,  about  a  mile  east  from  Alderbury,  formerly 
stood  a  mansion  whidi  was  a  frequent  residence  of  the  early  EngUsh 
monarchs,  and  of  which  there  are  yet  some  remains.  It  was  at  a 
parliament  assembled  there  by  Henry  II.,  in  1164,  that  the  celebrated 
'  Statutes  of  Clarendon,'  intended  to  check  ihe  papal  encroachments, 
were^iacted. 

ALDERNEY,  or  AURIGNY,  one  of  the  ifOands  in  the  Englidii 
Channel^  lying  in  the  bay  of  Avranbhes  formed  by  the  peninsula  of 
Cotantin  (which  constitutes  part  of  the  department  of  La  Manche), 
in  Normandy,  and  the  ooast  of  Brittany.  It  is  the  nearest  of  this 
group  of  islands  to  the  French  coast,  being  about  7  miles  west  of 
Cape  La  Hogue,  in  Normandy,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
strait  or  Race  of  Aldemey,  a  channel  veiy  dangerous  in  stormy 
weather,  from  its  conflicting  currents,  but  safe  at  other  times,  and 
affording  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  ships.  The  remnant 
of  the  French  fleet  escaped  through  the  Baoo  of  Aldemey  after  the 
defeat  of  Tourville  by  the  combing  navies  of  England  and  Holland, 
under  Admiral  Russell,  in  1692.  Aldemey  is  in  49**  45'  N.  lat, 
2"  18'  W.  long.,  and  is  distant  from  Guernsey  (N.K  by  N.)  about  15 
miles,  or  20  miles  from  port  to  port ;  from  Jersey  about  88  miles 
from  coast  to  coast,  and  45  miles  from  port  to  port ;  and  about  55  or 
60  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Portland  Bill,  the  nearest  point  of  England. 
The  communication  with  Guernsey  is  kept  up  by  means  of  a  steamer, 
which  makes  generally  two  passages  weekly  between  the  islands. 

The  island  is  about  4  miles  long,  from  N.E.  to  S.W. ;  about  1^ 
mile  broad ;  and  about  12  miles  in  circuit  The  south-east  coast  is 
formed  by  picturesque  and  lofty  difis,  from  100  feet  to  200  feet  high ; 
the  highest  land  is  281  feet  above  high-water  marie.  As  the  island 
shelves  towards  the  N.E.  the  coasts  in  that  direction  are  of  lees 
elevation,  and  more  indented  with  small  bays,  such  as  those  of  Longy 
or  C&tel  bay  on  the  east,  and  of  Braye  on  the  north.  The  last  affords 
good  anchorage,  and  near  it  is  the  only  harbour  in  the  island,  that  of 
Crabby,  which,  however,  is  only  available  for  small  vessels.  The 
approach  to  the  island  is  dangerous  in  rough  weather,  in  consequence 
of  the  rapidity  and  diversity  of  the  currents,  and  the  rocks  and  islets 
which  surround  it  in  every  direction. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  island  the  government  is  constructing 
extensive  works  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  and  breakwater.  It  is 
proposed  to  inclose  the  bay  by  means  of  two  piers,  one  from  Qroaiej 
Point  on  the  west,  the  other  from  Touraille  or  Mount  on  the  east ; 
leaving  a  sufficient  entrance  about  the  centre  of  the  bay.  When 
completed,  this  harbour  will  afford  desirable  shelter  for  vessels 
navigating  that  side  of  the  Channel. 

About  6  miles  west  lies  a  cluster  of  rooks  called  the  Caskets, 
included  in  the  compass  of  a  mile.  On  them  are  light-houses,  so 
situated  as  to  form  a  triangle.  They  are  called  St-Peter,  St-Thomas, 
and  Donjon.  The  men  who  have  the  care  of  the  lights  keep  a  journal 
of  the  wind  and  weather ;  they  have  a  telegraph  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  with  the  agent  of  the  Trinity  House  (which  corpo- 
ration has  the  charge  of  the  light-houses),  also  a  little  brewery  and 
a  foi^ 
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The  climate  of  Aldemey  is  mild  and  healthy ;  the  soil  is  sandy, 
gritty,  and  gravelly  round  the  coast,  but  in  the  yaUeys  very  fertile, 

Producing  excellent  com  and  potatoes,  much  superior  to  those  of 
ersoy  or  Qtiemsey.  In  the  meadows,  rye-grass  and  clover  are 
grown.  The  grass-lands  occupy  about  one-third  of  the  area  of  the 
island.  The  land  is  generally  elevated,  but  consists  both  of  high  and 
low  tracts ;  a  good  supply  of  excellent  water  is  procured  in  every 
part  of  the  island.  The  Aldemey  cows  maintain  their  reputation ; 
they  are  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  islands, 
by  being  remarkably  small  and  straight  in  the  back.  Fish  is  abundant 
along  the  coast,  but  the  islanders  are  by  no  means  good  fishermen. 

During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  century  the  population 
appeared  to  be  gradually  decreasing ;  chiefly  by  emigration,  owing  to 
the  want  of  employment  on  the  island.  Tho  population  in  1813  was 
1808 ;  in  1831  it  was  1045 ;  in  1841  only  1080.  But  siuco  the  com- 
mencement of  the  government  works  in  1847  the  population  has  been 
greatly  increased,  amounting  in  1851  to  3333,  and  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  erect  many  new  houses,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  harbour  and  of  Longy  Bay.     {Correapondenl  at  Guernsey.) 

The  Town,  which  is  kaown  simply  by  tliat  designation,  is  situated 
in  a  beautifiil  valley  nearly  in  the  oentre  of  the  island,  with  roads 
leading  to  Braye  and  Longy  bimL  The  streets  are  paved,  and  there 
are  a  few  public  buildings.  The  church  is  of  ancient  date,  being 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  12th  century ;  it  has  long  been 
in  a  very  dilapidated  condition;  some  verses  publjshed  in  the 
'  Gentleman's  Magazine '  in  1756  (and  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  traveller  Bruce),  mention  "the  church — a  tottering,  frail  old 
house."  A  new  church,  to  replace  it»  is  in  the  early  English  style, 
cnunform,  with  nave,  chancel,  and  transepts,  and  a  central  tower  104 
feet  high.  It  contains  sittings  for  about  900  persons — ^half  of  the 
sittings  being  free.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Winchester ;  it  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Le  Mesurier,  the  son  of  Lieutenant-General  Le  Mesurier,  the  last 
governor  of  the  island  who  bore  that  name :  the  civil  government  of 
Aldemey  having  been  held  by  the  family  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists. 
The  inhabitants  apnear  to  have  embraced  the  Protestant  religion 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  England.  Among  the  natives, 
persons  quite  imeducated  are  unknown.  All  speak  and  write  either 
French  or  English.  The  English  language  is  spoken  by  about  half 
of  the  natives,  and  it  is  understood  by  alL  Besides  the  Sunday 
sdhoola  belonging  to  the  church  and  the  chapels,  there  are  three  day- 
sehools:  the  boys*  school,  founded  in  1790,  .by  the  father  of  General 
Le  Mesurier ;  the  '  Mouriaux  sohooV  for  girls,  founded  by  (General 
and  MrB.-Le  Mesurier;  and  one  near  the  harbour  for  the  children 
of  the  men  employed  on  the  government  works.  This  school-room 
has  been  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  service  is  per- 
formed in  it  on  Sundays  for  the  convenience  of  the  workmen 
and  their  families.  The  chief  public  buildings  in  the  town,  besides 
the  church,  are  the  government-house,  and  the  court-house  and  jail, 
just  erected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of 
8000^ 

As  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  with  their  dependencies, 
formed  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  and  are  therefore  the  relics 
of  the  extensive  domains  which  the  kixigs  of  England  onoe  possessed 
in  France,  they  are  subject  to  tiie  crown,  but  not,  unless  especially 
mentioned,  to  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  this  oountry.  [Gubrnset.] 
Aldemey  is  a  dependency  of  Guernsey.  The  civil  power  is  vested  in 
a  judge  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  six  jurats,  who  are  chosen  by 
the  people,  and  hold  their  offices  for  life,  unless  removed  for  mis- 
behaviour. These,  with  twelve  Doiuainiers,  representatives  of  the 
people,  form  a  sort  of  local  legislature,  the  douzainiera  having  only 
the  power  of  deliberating,  not  of  voting;  neither  is  this  power 
posseiBsed  by  the  governor  of  Guernsey  or  his  lieutenant,  though  the 
presence  of  one  of  these  is  requisite.  The  same  judge  and  jurats, 
with  the  queen's  procureur  and  comptroller,  and  the  greffler,  or 
registrar,  nominated  by  the  governor,  constitute  the  court  of  justice ; 
from  which,  however,  an  appeal  Ues  to  the  royal  court  at  Ghiemsey ; 
and,  in  the  last  resort^  to  the  king  in  council  In  criminal  esses,  the 
court  at  Aldemey  only  collects  and  transmits  evidence  to  the  superior 
court  at  Guernsey,  where  the  sentence  is  pronounced  and  carried  into 
execution.  The  local  militia  is  composed  of  two  companies  of  infantiy 
and  a  brigade  of  artillery.  The  men  are  furnished  with  clothing  and 
accoutrements  at  the  cost  of  the  government,  but  receive  no  pay 
wjien  called  out.  They  are  excellent  marksmen.  The  officera  are 
appointed  by  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Guernsey. 

Aldemey  possesses  some  interest  for  tho  antiquary.  The  island 
was  known  to  the  Romans.  Its  name  occura  in  Joaiah  Semlei's  MS. 
of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  as  Arinia,  a  form  not  very  dissimilar 
from  its  present  designation.  A  local  antiquary  has  furnished  us 
with  the  following  varieties  of  the  early  name,  all  plainly  deducible 
from  the  Latin  Aurinia  or  Arinia^  and  showing  its  passage  into  the 
Aurigny  or  Origny  of  the  French,  and  Aldemey  of  the  English.  In 
the  charter  of  Diuce  William  after  1027,  it  is  Areno  ;  in  the  Lord  of 
the  Island's  charter,  anno  1122,  Alreno  ;  in  Peter  de  Preaux's  charter, 
1203,  AinrenS;  in  the  'Status  Insula),'  1217 » Insula  de  Aurineo  ;  in 
the  letter  patent  of  Henry  lY.,  1400,^  ume.  .  .  .  "  The  statement 
that  Arinia  or  0-rign-y  might  denote  the  *  IbIo  of  the  Race,'  stream,  or 


current^  may  perhaps  be  thought  deserving  the  attention  of  tha 
philologist  There  is  another  Origny  so  (^Billed,  it  is  said,  from  its 
rtn  or  race  of  waten,  in  Comish  rin,  rine,  ruan  (ie.  rign,  or  ryan) : 
this  Origny  is  an  islet  of  the  Somme — ^whose  race  is  heurdly  a  ripid« 
compared  to  Aldemey's  chaos  of  waters."  {OorresponderU  at  Guenuey.) 
Aldemey  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  Riduna  of  the  Itinerary  of 
AntoninuB,  but  it  is  manifestly  a  mistake.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Romans  made  a  settlement  on  the  island,  as  Roman  as  well  as  Celtic 
implements  of  war  and  other  remains  have  been  discovered.  The 
Kormans  settled  here  at  an  early  period ;  and  it  has  been  mentioned, 
that  the  island  remained  under  the  EngUsh  monarchs,  who  were  also 
Dukes  of  Normandy,  when  their  continental  dominions  were  lost 
In  April,  1882,  seven  stone  coffips,  one  of  them  containing  some 
human  remains,  were  dug  up,  and  have  been  supposed  to  point  out 
the  site  of  the  ancient  burial-ground  of  the  island.  Holinshed  (1577) 
tells  an  odd  story  of  a  similar  discovery: — "  A  priest  not  long  eince, 
did  find  a  coffin  of  stone,  in  which  lay  the  body  of  a  huge  giant, 
whose  foi^^eeth  were  so  big  as  a  man's  fist,  as  LeUmd  dol^  report 
Certea  this  to  me  is  no  marvel  at  all,  sith  I  have  read  of  greater." 
The  gentleman  to  whose  research  we  are  indebted  for  these  memo- 
randa mentioniy  that  in  a  slight  map  of  the  islands,  from  the  Talbot 
MSS.  inserted  in  Leknd's  '  Collectanea,'  the  following  notes  occur  >- 
"  Castle  of  LonginuB. — ^Here  was  found  the  giant's  tomb  {tepuldmm 
ffiffonteum)  hy  a  certain  priestUng."  He  adds,  "  Our  native  Protestant 
inhabitants  nave,  of  course,  no  reminiscences  whatever  of  the  giant 
horseman,  St.  Longinus,  or  Longis,  who  ran  a  iroear  into  our  Savioor^a 
side,  and  was  converted  on  Mount  Calvary.  The  Bohemian  Catholica 
imagine  they  possess  .his  remains,  and  they  relate  a  strange  story  of 
his  sailing  from  Jerusalem  in  a  stone  coffin,  in  search  of  a  new  settle- 
ment." It  was  probably  from  some  oonifused  recoUectiou  of  the 
tradition  of  St.  Longinus  and  his  stone  coffin,  that  the  castle,  where 
the  coffin  was  discovered  was  named  after  the  saint.  The  decayed 
foundations  of  the  castle  of  Longinus,  now  known  as  Essex  Castle, 
or  farm,  are  in  Longy  Bay,  and  dose  by  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
building,  sometimes  called  tiie  Monastery,  but  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  an  ecclesiastical  charscter.  There  was  however  a 
nunnery  on  the  island.  At  different  spots  on  the  coast  are  two 
stones  wrought  by  nature  in  the  shape  of  chairs.  One  on  the  N.W. 
of  the  island  is  called  'the  Monk's  Chair;'  the  other,  on  the  S.W., 
commonly  visited  by  strangers,  is  called  *  the  Lovers'  Seat' 

{C<mmvnicaHofu  from  Guernsey,  Jkc,)    [5ec  SupflkmemtJ 

ALEMANNI,  or  ALLEMANNL  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  account  of  this  people,  although  many  notices  oonoeming 
them  ai«  to  be  found  in  the  works  both  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 
These  notices,  however,  generally  detail  only  the  circumstanoea  d 
particular  invaai<ms  and  of  mutual  injuries  oonunitted  on  the  Roman 
frt>ntier ;  but  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  history,  and  accurate 
information  respecting  the  origin  and  internal  government,  of  the 
Alemanni,  are  nowhere  to  be  obtained.  Their  very  name,  Alemanni, 
AUemamni,  Alamannif  or  AUamanni  (the  Greek  writers  call  them 
AKofjifiaMvoi),  has  been  the  subject  of  much  fhiitless  speculation*  Bat 
it  is  more  reasonable  to  look  for  the  origin  of  the  word  Alemmad  in 
some  Teutonic  dialect,  ancient  or  modem,  than  anywhere  else;  for  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  people  were  Germans. 

The  principal  abode  of  the  Alemanni  was  the  heart  of  Germany, 
between  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube ;  from  this  centre 
their  sway  seems  to  have  extended  along  the  banks  of  both  these  rivers, 
towards  N.E.  and  N.W.  In  the  earliest  period  of  their  history,  their 
limits  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Main ;  in  subsequent  ages  their  territory  extended  towards  the  Alpa 
and  the  Jura  mountains.  The  first  notice  respecting  them  in  history 
occurs  A.D.  214,  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla.  This  emperor  was  some 
time  among  them,  and  lived  with  them  on  good  terms;  they  greatly 
admired  his  hardiness,  fmgality,  military  habits,  and  personal  bravery. 
But  under  the  pretext  of  raising  a  regiment  of  auxiliaries,  he  called 
a  meeting  of  those  who  were  of  military  age,  and  having  surrounded 
them  by  his  soldiers,  he  gave  a  signal  for  a  general  massacre.  This 
treachery  kindled  an  inextinguishable  hatred  to  the  Romans  in  the 
breast  of  the  Alemanni ;  and  for  many  centuries  they  continued  the 
most  unrelenting  enemies  of  the  empire.  • 

After  Caracalla's  reign,  the  Alemanni  made  frequent  incursions  into 
GauL  Alexander  Severus,  who  reigned  from  A.D.  222  to  A.D.  286,  led 
an  army  against  them,  but  being  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers,  he 
left  the  victory  to  his  successor  Maximinus,  who  devastated  their 
country  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube.  During  the  disturbances  iu 
the  Roman  empire  in  238  and  the  following  years,  caused  by  the 
despotism  and  bad  conduct  of  Maximinus,  the  Alemanni  recommonced 
their  invasions  into  Gaul  with  impunity.  In  a.d.  267-60,  Valerifln« 
general,  Postumus,  again  drove  them  out  of  that  cotmtry,  and  ei*ected 
fortresses  in  their  territory.  Aft^r  the  death  of  Pfobus,  A.D.  282,  the 
Alemanni  could  no  longer  be  resisted.  Constantinus  Chlorus,  a.p.  298- 
301,  ventured  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and  even  marched  as  far  as  to  the 
Danube;  still  the  Romans  gained  no  permanent  possession  of  tlio 
countries  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine.  In  a  decisive  battie  at  Langi^ 
Constantino  the  Great  slew  vast  numbers  of  tiiem,  and  after  this 
disaster  they  remained  quiet.  But  during  the  reign  of  the  sons  of 
Constantino  they  again  invaded  Gaul,  and  settied  on  both  bnnk^  ot 
the  Rhine,  from  the  Main  to  Strasburg.    Julian  drove  them  out  ol 
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Gau],  And  made  several  expeditionfl  into  their  Qermon  domains. 
In  A.D.  S57  he  beat  seven  of  their  chieftains  in  a  sanguinary  battle  at 
Strasburg.  The  third  time,  A.D.  359,  he  seems  to  have  attacked 
them  ahnost  without  a  cause.  After  some  opposition  Julian  crossed 
the  Bhine ;  and  eight  Alemannic  chiefs  concluded  a  peace  with  him 
at  Mainz.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  they  did  not  venture 
to  attack  the  Romans ;  but  V alentinian  I.  hi^  almost  incessantly  to 
contend  with  them.  Oratian,  a.d.  877,  fought  an  obstinately  contested 
battle  with  them  at  Argusturia  (now  Horburg).  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
4th  and  the  beginning  of  the  5th  centuries,  &ey  occupied  the  southern 
and  -western  banks  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Neckar  and 
the  Main.  In  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  they  spread  over  Helvetia, 
as  far  as  the  Jura  and  the  Lake  of  (Geneva.  After  the  terrible  victory 
gained  by  the  Frankish  king,  Clodwig,  at  Tolbiacum  (now  Ziilpich), 
in  496,  they  loet  their  eastern  and  western  Frankish  possessions. 
Many  of  them  sought  refuge  with  Theodoric  the  Great,  who  assigned 
to  them  abodes  in  Rhsatia.  In  A.D.  586  Vitiges  ceded  them  to  the 
Franks ;  and  after  this  they  were  united  to  the  Suevi,  and  with  them 
consolidated  into  a  dukedom,  called  the  Duchy  of  Alemannia.  After 
this  period,  their  history  is  absorbed  in  the  genmd  history  of  Germany ; 
yet  from  that  circumstance,  and  from  the  extension  which  the  French 
have  given  to  their  name,  we  may  judge  that  they  were  a  preponderating 
tribe  among  the  Qermanio  nations. 

The  Alemanni  were  a  warlike  people,  and  the  Romans  particularly 
admired  their  cavahy.  The  country  was  divided  into  gaum,  by  the 
Romans  called  pagi ;  which  had  tiieir  name  either  from  the  tribes 
who  inhabited  them,  or  from  the  chiefs  or  dukes,  called  kings  by  the 
Romansy  who  ruled  over  them.  Each  of  these  had  its  peciSiar  con- 
8titation«  and  was  independent ;  in  war  only  they  all  acted  as  one 
people,  with  united  interests,  and  had  one  general  The  Alemanni 
had  a  body  of  laws  given  to  them  by  the  kings  Theodoric,  Childebert, 
and  Clothar,  and  improved  by  Dagobert 

ALEMTEJO  {dUm  TejOy  *  beyond  the  Tagus'),  in  Spanish  Almt^, 
a  province  of  Portugal,  situated  between  87**  28'  and  89*  89'  K.  lat, 
6*  45'  and  S""  58'  W.  long:,  is  bounded  N.  by  Beira,  S.  by  Algarve, 
K.R  and  E.  by  Spanish  Estremadura  and  Andalucia,  N.W.  and  W.  by 
Portuguese  Estremadura  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  TLb  length  from  N. 
to  S.  is  somewhat  more  than  150  miles.  The  eastern  and  western 
ty>undarie8  are  very  irregular,  but  the  average  width  from  E.  to  W.  is 
tiiont  60  miles.  The  area  is  9982  square  miles  :  the  population  in  1841 
was  27^690.  The  province  is  divided  into  three  districts,  as  follows : — 

Area.  Population. 

Portalegre         ....     2S82  86,071 

EvoTU 3609  85,079 

Bcja 4991  105,440 


9982 


276,590 

Portalegre  is  the  northern  division,  Evora  the  central,  and  Beja  the 
southern.  The  province  is  sulxfivided  into  18  comarcaa,  or  judiciary 
divisions,  50  concelhos,  or  communal  divisions,  and  815  parishes,  as 
follows : — 

Comarcu.    Concelhos.'  Pariiibeii. 
Portalegre  ...    4  19  94 

Evora 4  14  118 

BeJa 5  17  108 

IS  50  315 

Surfdee. — ^A  ridge  from  the  Mountains  of  Toledo  enters  Alemtejo 
near  Portaleg^,  and  branches  out  into  several  oflbets,  which  fill  up 
the  spaoe  between  the  basins  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Ouadiana.  These 
mountain-groups  extend  over  the  northern,  eastern,  and  central  parts 
of  the  province.  They  are  not  very  lofty,  the  highest  summits  not 
much  exceeding  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  they  contain 
numerous  plains  and  valleys,  in  which  flow  the  Guadiana  and  its 
affluents  on  the  east,  and  the  Aravel,  Soro,  Zatas,  and  other  riven  on 
the  north.  The  Serra  de  Caldeirao  and  Serra  de  Moncbique  are  the 
weatem  oontinuation  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  interrupted  by  the  bed  of 
the  Guadiana.  The  Serra  de  Monchique  contains  the  loftiest  summits, 
the  peak  called  Foya  de  Monchique  having  an  elevation  of  4050  feet. 
These  mountains  form  the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Alemtejo 
and  Algarve,  extending  from  the  Guadiana  to  the  western  coast,  and 
aloping  down  to  the  north  and  south.  The  Campo  de  Ourique,  a  laige 
plnn  in  the  sonthem  part  of  the  province,  contains  the  numerous 
affluents  of  the  Rio  Sado,  which  reaches  the  sea  at  Setubal,  in  Estre- 
madura. This  plain  i»  very  fruitful,  especially  near  the  Sado,  but  is 
in  many  parts  swampy,  and  subject  to  malaria.  The  plain  of  Alemtejo, 
which  extends  S.W.  and  W.  from  the  mountains  of  Portalegre,  is 
the  largest  plain  in  Portugal.  It  collects  the  numerous  affluents  of 
the  Zatas  on  its  north  side  and  those  of  the  Almansor  on  the  south, 
the  two  main  streams  reaching  the  Tagus  at  nearly  the  same  point, 
and  giring  to  the  western  part  of  the  plain  the  form  of  a  triangle. 
Some  parts  of  this  plain  are  fruitful,  and  cultivated  to  some  extent, 
butothors  are  desolate  wastes,  almost  without  inhabitants,  but  abundant 
in  heath  and  dstos. 

Alemtejo  has  about  60  miles  of  coast,  mostly  rocky,  extending  from 
Pimta  de  Pesgueira  to  Odeseixas.  The  most  weatem  part  is  the  pro- 
montory of  Sines.  The  only  harbour  worthy  of  notice  is  ViQa  Nova 
de  MUfoni€t,  which  is  in  the  estuary  of  a  small  river.    The  town  is  on 


the  north  bank,  and  at  the  head  of  tho  estuary  on  the  south  bank  is 
VUlafennota,    Both  are  small.  ^ 

The  riven  of  Alemtejo  are  numerous,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Guadiana,  not  large.  The  Guadiana  and  its  affluents  constitute 
the  river-system  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  province.  The  Guadiana 
reaches  the  boundaiy  of  Portugal  about  5  miles  S.W.  from  Badajoz, 
whence  it  flows  in  a  south-westerly  direction  about  SO  miles  between 
Spain  and  Portugal  It  then  enten  Alemtejo,  and  flows  southward 
through  a  plain  till  it  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  Degebe,  lower 
down  on  the  left  bank  the  Ardila,  and  stUl  lower,  on  the  right,  the 
Odiarca.  It  then  enten  a  narrow  valley,  and  passing  at  some  distance 
west  of  the  toMrn  of  Sezpa,  separates  the  Sierra  Morena  from  the  Serra 
de  Caldeir&o.  In  this  narrow  passage  it  forms  a  cataract,  called  the 
Salto  del  Lobo  (Leap  of  the  Wolf).  It  afterwards  receives  the  CJorbes 
on  the  right  bank,  the  Limoas  on  the  left,  opposite  the  town  of  Mertola, 
and  a  little  lower  down  the  Oeiras  on  the  right,  whence  it  flows  south- 
east till  it  receives  the  Chanza  on  the  left  From  this  point  to  the 
sea,  about  80  miles,  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Spain  and  the 
province  of  Algarve.  The  Guadiana  is  navigable  from  the  sea  to  some 
distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Chanza.  With  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  short  streams  on  the  coast,  all  the  riven  of  the  south-west 
part  of  the  province  fall  into  the  Sado,  which,  as  before  mentioned, 
reaches  the  sea  near  SetubaL  The  riven  of  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  the  province  are  all  tributaries  of  the  Tagus.  The  Tagus 
itself  divides  Alemtejo  from  Beira  :  its  course  in  this  part  is  about 
SO  miles,  and  here  it  receives  the  Figueira  and  the  Sever.  The  province 
is  then  separated  from  Estremadura  mostiy  by  the  Soro  and  the  Zatas, 
which  receive  numerous  affluents  from  the  mountain-groups  of  Porta- 
legre and  Estremoz.  The  other  riven  of  the  province  flow  westward 
from  the  mountains  of  Evora  and  Beja;  and  ultimately  reach  the 
estuary  of  Setubal  by  the  Sado. 

Climate  and  Productions. — The  climate  in  the  more  elevated  parts 
is  dry  and  healthy,  and  the  heat  is  not  oppressive.  In  the  lower  and 
flat  districts  the  heat  in  summer  is  excessive,  and  agues  and  other 
disorden  arising  from  unhealthy  exhalations  are  frequent. 

The  most  important  products  of  the  soil  an  olive-oil,  rice,  chestnuts 
(of  which  a  large  quantity  are  exported),  cork,  com,  wine,  and  abund- 
ance of  fruit,  especially  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  pomegranates. 
Agriculture  is  in  a  veiy  depressed  state,  partly  arising  from  vant 
of  labo^ren,  and  partly  from  deficiency  of  means  of  transport  A 
materia^  differenoe  in  the  price  of  commodities  exists  at  places  only 
a  few  nules  distant  firom  each  other,  owing  to  the  want  of  roads. 
The  imnortation  of  com,  flour,  and  bread  into  Portugal  is  pro- 
hibited, yet  Alemtejo  does  not  produce  enough  for  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitfmts,  and  Spanish  com  is  smuggled  to  a  considerable  amount 
The  pcr^ulation  in  this  province  is  much  thinner  than  in  any  of  the 
other  pn^vinoes  of  Portugal,  being  only  27*7  persons  to  a  squan  mile, 
the  average  for  all  Portugal  being  97*1.  Even  this  population,  small 
as  it  is,  Ib  mostiy  collected  in  the  towns,  leaving  large  districts,  which 
might  be  profitably  cultivated,  almost  without  an  inhabitant  The 
forests  oonsist,  for  the  most  part,  of  evergreen  oaks,  cork-trees,  chestnuts, 
and  pines. 

Cattie  and  sheep  are  not  numerous ;  but  many  goats  are  kept,  and 
goaif  s-milk  cheese  is  made.  On  the  extensive  wastes  are  seen  large 
drores  of  swine  in  groups  under  tiie  shade  of  the  evergreen  oak,  and 
feeding  on  the  mast  On  this  food  they  thrive  much,  and  attain  a 
large  size.    The  hams  of  Alemtejo  are  said  to  be  excellent 

There  are  quarries  of  marble — white,  red,  and  green;  limestone, 
slate,  and  freestona  The  mountains  contain  metallic  ores,  but  they 
are  not  wrought  to  any  extent 

There  are  few  manufactures  of  any  kind,  and  none  of  consequence, 
except  that  of  oiL  Of  wine  only  enough  is  made  for  the  supply  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province.  Some  coane  woollen  cloths  are  made, 
also  common  earthenwan,  and  leather. 

Towns, — ^The  capital  of  the  province  is  Fvora,  situated  on  an 
eminence  surrounded  by  a  fine  plain,  in  88®  88'  N.  lat,  7"  88'  W. 
long.,  about  80  miles  E  from  Lisbon.  It  is  surrounded  by  ramparts 
flanked  with  towen,  and  has  a  citadel  and  two  forts,  but  all  are  in  a 
ruinous  state.  There  is  a  large  square.  The'  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  the  houses  old  and  ill-built  There  is  a  large  gothic 
cathedral,  of  no  great  beauty,  but  the  altar,  which  is  in  the  Italian 
style,  is  extnmely  rich,  and  decorated  with  various-coloured  marbles. 
There  are  also  four  parish  churches,  two  prisons,  barracks,  a  college, 
and  some  charitable  institutions.  Evora  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
and  the  archiepiscopal  library  and  museum  contain  a  lai^ge  collection  of 
books  and  objects  of  interest:  population,  about  12,000.  Evora  is  a 
very  ancient  place.  By  the  Romans  it  was  called  Liberalitas  Julia. 
Sertorius  made  it  his  capital,  and  surrounded  it  with  walls.  There 
is  an  ancient  aqueduct  m  good  preservation,  and  also  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Diana,  of  which  some  columns 
are  still  standing,  evidentiy  raised  during  the  best  period  of  Roman 
architecture.  B^a,  40  miles  &  from  Evora,  stands  on  an  eminence, 
and  with  its  wall  and  Moorish  towen  is  conspicuous  from  a  distance. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  the  arahbishop  of  Evora,  and 
contains  a  cathedral  and  three  parish  churches.  Beja  is  an  ancient 
town,  and  in  Roman  times  was  named  Pax  Julia,  and  afterwards 
Pax  Augusta.  There  are  remains  of  a  large  cloaca,  of  Roman  con- 
struction, now  dioked  up :  population,  about  5000.    The  soil  in  the 
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vioinity  is  very  rich,  and  there  are  laige  plantations  of  olive-trees. 
Crojto,  55  miles  N.  by  K  from  Evora,  and  13  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Portalegre,  is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  north  bank  of  the  ErvedaL 
It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  grand-prior  of  the  knights  of  Malta. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  a  citadel,  but  the  defences  are 
now  in  a  ruinous  state.  It  contains  a  coUegiate  church  and  an 
hospital:  population,  about  8000.  ElvoMy  a  town  and  fortress  of 
great  national  importance,  46  miles  N.E.  from  Evora,  11  miles  W. 
from  Badajoz,  stands  on  a  precipitous  hill  It  is  the  strongest  place 
in  Portugi^  Besides  the  fortifications  which  surround  the  town,  it 
is  protected  by  two  strong  forts.  The  town  is  old,  and  the  houses 
iU-built;  the  streets  on  Uie  upper  part  are  narrow;  below  they  are 
wider.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  suffinngan  of  the  archbishop  of  Erora, 
and  contains  a  cathedral,  three  parish  churches,  an  arsenal,  an  aqueduct 
which  conveys  water  from  a  distance  of  8  miles  into  an  immense  cistern, 
a  college,  a  tiieatre,  and  an  hospital :  population,  including  a  numerous 
garrison,  about  16,000.  Eitremoz,  25  miles  N.N.K  from  Evora,  80 
miles  W.  from  Elvas,  is  situated  partly  on  an  eminence,  and  putly 
in  a  valley.  It  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  with  a  lai^  arsenal,  and  is 
the  residence  of  a  governor.  The  streets  are  generally  wide,  and 
there  is  a  large  square  surrounded  by  handsome  buildings.  It  con- 
tains three  parish  churches.  There  are  manufactures  of  earthenware, 
especially  vessels  for  cooling  liquids :  population,  about  5000.  Mertola^ 
82  miles  S.K  from  Beja,  is  situated  on  a  precipitous  height  near  the  west 
bank  of  the  Quadiana,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Limoas.  It  is  an 
ancient  town,  the  Julia  Myrtilis  of  the  Romans,  and  is  surrounded  by 
walls.  There  are  some  interesting  ruins:  population,  about  2000. 
MontaraSf  32  miles  E.S.K  from  Evora,  stands  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Quadiana ;  it  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  defended  by  a  fort : 
population,  about  1500.  MonUmor-o-Navo,  20  miles  W.  by  K.  from 
Evora,  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  near  the  source  of  the  Canha.  A 
town  of  the  same  name  stood  on  the  sunmiit,  where  some  Roman 
inscriptions  have  been  found,  and  there  are  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle. 
The  inhabitants,  about  8000,  manufacture  earthenware  and  leather. 
MourtL,  about  45  miles  S.E.  from  Evora,  stands  on  elevated  ground, 
about  2  miles  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ghiadiana.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable commerce  in  olive-oU:  population,  about  4000.  Mourdo, 
85  miles  KS.K  from  Evora,  stands  on  an  eminence  about  2  miles  from 
the  east  bank  of  the  Quadiana,  in  a  fertQe  country :  population,  about 
1500.  OwriquCf  80  miles  S.S.W.  from  Evora,  is  situated  on  an  elevation 
in  the  Campo  de  Ourique,  where  Alfonso  L  totally  defeated  the  Moors 
in  1148 :  population,  about  2500.  Portalegre,  52  miles  N.  by  £.  from 
Evora,  is  situated  on  a  high  hill,  in  a  pictiuesque  and  fertile  country. 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  but  is  only  strong  bv  its  situation. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  precipitous.  The  houses  are 
tolerably  good,  and  the  inhabitants  are  well  supplied  with  water  from 
three  fountains.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  an  episoopal  palace. 
There  is  a  cathedral  of  gothic  architecture,  and  there  are  four  parish 
churches.  Woollen  doth  and  druggets  are  manujfactured.  Chestnut- 
woods  abound  in  the  vicinity,  and  both  the  timber  and  nuts  are  sent 
to  Lisbon.  Serpa,  50  miles  S.S.E.  from  Evora,  stands  on  a  high  hill, 
4  miles  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Quadiana.  It  is  surrounded  by  waUs 
with  five  gates,  and  consists  of  tolerably  good  houses.  It  contains 
two  churoies :  population,  about  4500.  The  vicinity  is  fertile,  and 
produces  abundimce  of  olive-oil  and  figs.  ViUavifota,  15  miles  N.E. 
from  Evora,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  -^^ey,  watered  by  a  small  affluent 
of  the  Quadiana.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  defended  by  a 
citadel  It  has  wide  streets  of  well-built  houser  and  handsome 
squares,  and  some  fine  public  buildings,  especially  a  royal  palace, 
with  spacious  gsrdens.  It  contains  a  collegiate  church  and  a  parish 
church  :  population,  about  4000.  Much  oil  and  wine  are  produced  in 
the  vicinity.    [Sef.  Portugal  in  Sufplemjcnt.] 

ALEN9ON,  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Ome  in  France;  the 
seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  of  a  tribunal  and  cha^mber  of 
commerce,  of  a  council  of  Prud'  Hommes,  and  of  a  communal  college ; 
situated  in  48'  25'  49"  N.  lat,  0^  51'  E.  long.,  108  miles  W.  by  a  from 
Paris :  population,  18,917.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  wide  and  fertile 
plain  near  the  confluence  of  the  Sarthe  and  the  Briante.  The  streets 
are  in  general  wide,  well-built,  weU-paved,  dean,  and  regular.  The 
principal  square,  in  which  stand  the  town-hall  and  court-house,  com- 
municates with  a  fine  public  walk  planted  with  magnificent  trees. 
Five  pretty  suburbs  adjoin  the  town. 

The  church  of  N6tre-Dame,  which  is  called  a  cathedral,  is  a  gothic 
structure  of  the  early  part  of  the  16th  centuiy.  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross,  and  has  an  elegant  fa^e,  which  is  pierced 
by  three  grand  portal  entrances  richly  adorned  with  sculptures.  The 
three  arches  above  the  doors  are  surmounted  by  pyramids  furnished 
with  galleries  and  niches.  The  total  length  of  the  nave  is  102  feet; 
its  width  82  feet;  and  its  height  64  feet.  On  each  side  of  the  nave 
five  arches  support  an  open  gallery,  above  which  are  five  beautiful 
painted  windows.  The  grand  altar  is  adorned  with  a  representation 
of  the  Assumption,  in  white  marble,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  baldaquin 
of  copper  supported  by  four  white  marble  pillara  The  pulpit  is  ascended 
by  a  staircase  formed  in  one  of  the  massive  pillars  of  the  nave,  to  which 
it  \b  attached.  The  edifice  was  formerly  surmounted  by  a  spire  154  feet 
in  height;  this  was  destroved  by  lightning  in  17^4.  Of  tne  tombs  of 
the  dukes  of  Alen$on,  which  this  church  formerly  contained,  there 
are  now  but  few  remains;  they  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  the 


first  French  revolution.  The  church  of  St-Leonard  was  rebuilt  in 
the  15th  century,  but  contains  a  chapd  that  belonged  to  a  more 
ancient  structure,  which  dated  from  the  11th  century. 

The  town-haU  was  erected  in  1788  on  the  site  of  the  castle  of  tlie 
old  counts  and  dukes  of  Alen^n.  The  castle  itself  was  founded  in 
the  10th  centuiy  by  Tves  de  Belesme;  the  keep  was  built  by  Henry  L 
of  England,  and  stood  till  1784.  Three  massive  towers  of  the  ancient 
structure  are  incorporated  with  the  present  building ;  two  of  them  flank 
the  entrance-gateway ;  the  third,  raich  is  machicolated  and  crowned 
with  battlements,  dates  from  the  14Ui  centuiy.  The  other  note-worthy 
objects  in  the  town  are  the  prefect's  residence,  a  handsome  brick  struc- 
ture, formerly  inhabited  by  the  Duke  of  Quise ;  the  court-house,  the 
hospital,  and  lunatic  asylum ;  the  com,  linen,  and  fish-markets ;  the 
abattoir,  the  public  libraiy  of  8000  volumes,  which  is  kept  in  the 
upper  part  01  the  college  chapel ;  the  theatre,  and  the  race-couiee. 
The  hill  of  Chaumont,  about  5  miles  west  from  Alen^on,  is  interesting 
to  the  antiquarian  on  account  of  its  ancient  fortified  camp. 

The  industrial  establishments  of  Alen^n  comprise  tan-yards,  dis- 
tilleries of  spirits  from  lees  of  cider,  breweries,  linen  bleaohwo^ 
cotton  and  linen  factories,  some  of  which  are  driven  by  steaoL  The 
most  important  products  are  linen  for  sheeting,  shirting,  and  towelling; 
mousseUne-de-liune,  cotton  yam,  and  linen  thread.  Embroidery  and 
glove-making  employ  a  good  many  hands.  Lace,  called  Point  d' Alen^on, 
was  formerly  the  staple  produce  of  the  town ;  six  of  the  principal  hotueB 
are  stUl  engaged  in  the  manufacture.  Large  quantities  of  dder  and 
peny,  the  common  drinks  of  the  country,  are  sold  in  Alen^on. 
Important  fairs  are  held  at  Candlemas  and  on  the  second  Monday  in 
Lent ;  the  former  is  a  famous  horse-fair.  Iron  ore,  potters^  day,  and 
granite  are  found  near  the  town.  The  so-called  Alengon  diamondi 
are  manufactured  troia  the  clouded  quarts  met  with  in  working  the 
granite  quarries.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  several 
high  roads.  A  railway,  in  course  of  oonatruction  and  completed  to 
Cbartres,  will  connect  Alenfon  with  Paris;  and  another  railroad, 
also  in  course  of  construction,  wiU  connect  it  with  Caen  and  the 
Qreat  Western  of  France  (Paris — ^Brest)  line  at  Le-Mana. 

Alengon,  when  oeded  to  the  Northmen  by  Charles  the  Simple  in 
the  9th  centuiy,  was  a  mere  village.  It  rose  to  importance  after  the 
completion  of  the  castle  by  Williiam  de  Belesme  about  1026.  Soon 
after  Qeofl&«y  Martel,  Count  of  Anjou,  seised  the  town,  which  was 
retaken  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1048.  Henry  IL  of  England 
took  it  in  1185,  and  from  that  time  its  counts,  the  De  Belesmes,  were 
vassals  of  the  king  of  England.  Alice,  sister  of  Robert  lY.,  the  last 
count  of  that  family,  gave  up  Alen^on  and  its  dependencies  to 
Philippe  Auguste  of  France.  Towards  the  end  of  the  14ih  century 
Alen9on  was  created  a  duchy  by  Charles  Y I.  In  the  contests  between 
the  F^^nch  and  the  EngUsh,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  Y.  and  Henry  VL, 
Alen9on  was  taken  and  retaken  many  times,  and  the  English  were 
finally  driven  out  of  it  in  1450.  In  1559  it  became  the  dowry  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis.  Alen^on  then  contained  a  great  number  of 
Calvinists,  who,  being  in  a  nujority,  pillsged  the  chxirches  and 
convents.  Nevertheless,  during  the  massacre  of  St.  Barthfl^j; 
Matignon,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party,  refused  to  obey  the  cruei 
mandate,  and  saved  the  lives  of  the  Calvinists.  The  soldiers  of  the 
League  seised  the  town  in  1589,  and  the  next  year  it  was  retaken  by 
Henri  lY.  in  person,  who  then  demolished  a  part  of  the  castl&  On 
the  death  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  Henri  lY.'s  widow,  Al6n9on  fell  to 
Qaston  d'Orl^ans,  after  whose  death  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
Duke  of  Quise.  Diving  the  17th  century  the  town  suffinwi  much 
from  religious  dissensions ;  and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
drove  most  of  its  Calvinist  inhabitants  to  exile. 

ALEPPO  {Hold}),  a  city  in  the  north  of  Syria,  capital  of  the  eyalet 
of  Aleppo,  is  situated  at  the  north-western  entrance  of  the  great 
Syro-Arabian  desert,  in  36**  Hi'  N.  lat,  87**  10'  E.  long.,  at  a  distance 
of  about  70  miles  S.E.  from  Alexandretta,  or  Iskenderun,  and  about 
90  miles  N.W.  from  Latakia.  The  little  river  Koik,  the  ancient 
Chains,  flows  through  the  west  part  of  the  town.  The  city  ia  built 
on  several  hills,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall  of  Saracenic  archi- 
tecture, pierced  by  seven  gate-entrances,  and  now  partly  in  ruins. 
Outside  the  wall  are  laige  suburbs,  and  the  circuit  of  uie  whole  rather 
exceeds  7  mUes.  The  population  in  1795  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
250,000,  but  is  now  estimated  at  about  70,000  only.  An  earthquak^ 
in  1822,  destroyed  two-thirds  of  the  houses  of  the  city,  snd  caused 
multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  to  fonake  it  The  streets  are  wide, 
well-paved,  and  fiunished  with  footpaths.  The  houses  and  other 
buildinga  are  constructed  of  freestone  in  the  Saraoenio  style,  with 
flat  roofs,  spacious  apartments,  large  windows,  and  richly-decorated 
walls  and  ceilings.  Many  of  the  public  structures,  induding  the 
ancient  palace,  which  was  destroyed  during  a  siege  in  1819-20,  and 
many  of  the  mosques,  are  now  in  ruins.  The  new  citadel  stands  on 
the  N.W.  of  the  town,  and  contains  large  barracks,  in  which  the 
garrison  is  lodged.  The  city  formerly  had  a  hundred  mosques,  and 
fifty  mesjeds,  or  oratories.  Among  the  mosques  is  one,  that  or 
Zacharias,  which  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Tiu-ks;  Christians 
are  forbidden  to  enter  it.  A  handsome  aqueduct  supplies  the  town 
with  water,  which  is  distributed  among  numerous  fountains^ 
massive  architecture.  There  are  a  Mohammedan  college,  seveni 
Christian  churches  and  schools,  a  synagogue,  and  several  large  baxaars, 
warehouses,  and  coffee-houses  in  the  to  wu.  The  Mussulmans,  Christiani, 
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and  Jews  of  Aleppo,  reside  in  respectlTe  quarters  of  the  city.  The 
immediate  environs  of  the  town  are  fertile  and  well-cultivated,  and 
both  hiMikB  of  the  river  are  laid  out  in  gardens  fiunous  for  their 
plantations  of  pistachio-trees.    Aleppo  is  the  cleanest  town  in  Syria. 

The  city  had  formerly  a  considerable  trade  with  England  by  the 
port  of  Ii^enderan ;  before  the  earthquake  of  1822  its  manufactures 
of  shawls,  silks,  cottons,  gold  and  silver,  ftc.,  were  very  considerable. 
It  is  still  the  commercial  entrepdt  for  the  trade  between  Turkey  and 
Asia  Minor  on  the  west,  and  Persia  and  Upper  Arabia  on  the  east ; 
and  its  jposition,  with  its  lax^ge  warehouses,  its  bazaars,  and  ready 
commuTHcation  with  the  Euphnttes,  would  always  render  it  a  place  of 
eztexuive  trade,  were  these  advantages  accompanied  by  a  steady 
government  which  could  guarantee  security  of  life  and  property. 
Whilst  Mehemet  AH  held  Syria  the  trade  of  Aleppo  was  rapidly 
increasing,  because  under  Ibrahim  Pacha  security  was  extended  to 
travelling  merchants  and  their  caravans.  The  woven  fi&brics  of 
Aleppo  were  formerly  famous  all  over  the  east :  those  still  manufac- 
tured consist'of  silk  stuflb  with  gold  and  silver  thread,  silk  and  cotton 
striped  or  flowered,  and  striped  cottons  called  t^MiVm*^  In  all  about 
400O  looms  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  production  of  these 
stuffis,  which  form  an  important  item  in  the  exports  of  Aleppo. 
There  are  also  80  factories  manufacturing  soap  from  oil;  100 
dyeh^  and  print  works;  15  workshops  of  gold  and  nlver  thread. 
About  70  Mussulman,  80  Christian,  and  10  Jewish  houses  were  then 
engaged  in  the  trade  with  Europe,  or  in  the  sale  of  European 
commodities.  There  were  also  several  bankers.  Foreign  consuls 
reside  in  Aleppo. 

The  imports  from  Europe,  chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  comprise  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  cochineal,  cop- 
peras, tin  bars  and  plates,  pepper,  pimento,  sal  anmioniac,  cotton 
twist  and  yam,  broad-doth,  red  caps  called  tarbouches,  printed 
handkerchi^  glass  ware,  coral,  French  silks  and  velvets,  d^e-woods, 
unbleached  and  white  cotton  cloth,  muslins,  cotton  prints,  iron- 
mongery and  steel  ware,  earthenware,  window-glass,  writing  and 
padong  paper,  rice,  cambrics,  cotton  crapes,  piece  goods,  &c. 

The  ports  of  Aleppo  are  Iskenderun  and  Latuda^  whence  goods 
are  continually  being  conveyed  on  mules  and  camels,  the  number 
of  ammals  in  each  caravan  varying  from  ten  to  one  hundred. 
Aleppo  supplies  not  only  its  own  population,  and  that  of  the 
Burrounding  country,  with  the  articles  named,  but  also  distributes 
them  by  caravans  among  the  people  of  Armenia,  Marash,  Orfa, 
Diyar-Bekr,  Mardin,  and  Mossul.  A  caravan  is  sent  to  Bagdad  once  a 
year. 

Of  the  native  products  exported  from  Aleppo  to  Europe  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  correct  account.  They  consist  mainly  of  silk, 
cotton,  wool,  galls,  scammony,  and  camels'  hair ;  and  are  clipped  on 
Aleppo  account  firom  Tarsus,  Latakia,  and  Iskenderun. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  town  was  Chaleb,  or  Chalybon,  which  was 
changed  by  Seleucus  Nicator  into  Beroea.  It  continued  to  be  called 
by  that  name  until  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs  under  Abu  Obeidah  in 
688,  when  its  original  name  of  Chaleb  or  Haleb  was  restored.  It 
afterwards  became  the  capital  of  an  independent  monarchy  under  the 
sultans  of  the  race  of  Hamadan,  during  whose  rule  it  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  great  prosperity.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  10th  century, 
Haleb  was  again  united  to  the  Greek  empire  by  the  conquests  of 
John  Zimisces,  emperor  of  Constantinople.  During  the  crusades 
Haleb  was  subject  to  the  Seljuke  princes.  In  1260  it  was  plundered 
by  the  Moguls,  and  again  in  1401  by  Timur.  It  was  afterwards 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  Mameluk  sultans  of  Egypt,  but  was 
conquered  by  Selim  I.,  the  Turkish  sultan,  and  has  since  that  time 
been  subject  to  the  sultans  of  Constantinople,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  period  preceding  1840,  during  which  it  was  held  by  Mehemet 
Ali,  pfluElia  of  Egypt. 

The  cyalet  of  Aleppo  forms  the  most  northern  part  of  Syria ;  it 
lies  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euphrates.  The  northern 
part  is  occupied  by  high  mountains,  known  to  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  Amanus,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Taurus  range.  The 
southern  part  is  sterile  and  sandy ;  but  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  are  fertile,  and  afford  good  pasturage  for  the  numerous 
flocks  of  the  Arabs  and  Kurds,  which  graze  upon  them  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  settled  inhabitants  only  cultivate  the 
land  in  the  hilly  districts,  which  produce  wheat  and  other  sorts  of 
com,  melons,  olives,  coUon,  tobacco^  figs,  &c  ;  the  level  parts  of  the 
country  are  abandoned  to  the  Kurds  and  Arabs.  The  heat  of  the 
climate  is  seldom  oppressive.  The  countiy  is  reckoned  healthy; 
but  the  inhaMtants  of  Aleppo  are  very  subject  to  a  disease  (called 
Bouton  d*Aleppe),  which  appears  imder  the  form  of  a  boil,  and  is 
very  prevalent  throughout  tiie  basins  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
It  dies  away  in  about  eight  months  from  its  appearance.  Volney  and 
many  other  travellers  attribute  the  disease  to  the  badness  of  the  water 
whidi  the  inhabitants  drink. 

The  eyalet  is  watered  by  the  Euphrates,  the  Orontes,  and  the  Kotk. 
The  Kolk  rises  near  Aintab  in  the  north,  and  passing  Aleppo,  loses 
itself  in  a  morass  about  16  miles  south  of  the  dty. 

ALESSANDRIA,  an  Intendenza,  or  administrative  division,  of 
Piedmont,  is  bounded  N.  and  N.R  bv  the  division  of  Novara,  E. 
bj  Psrma,  S.  and  S.S.E.  by  the  division  of  Genoa,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  Apennines,  S.  W.  by  the  division  of  Coni,  and  W.  by 


that  of  Torino.    It  is  divided  into  five  provinces,  which,  with  their 
respective  areas  and  population,  are  as  foUow  : — 


Provinces. 


Alessandria,  Central  and  S. 
Asti,  W.        .         .        . 
Voghcra,  E,  by  N.     . 
Tortona,  E.  . 
Bobbio,  6.  E.     . 

Total      . 


Area  in 
sq.  miles. 


343*15 
35112 
307-87 
258-77 
268-88 


Population 
in  1848. 


117.870 

136,065 

101,695 

58,853 

87,838 


1527*74       I      452,316 


The  Province  of  AUtaandria  is-  bounded  N.  by  that  of  Casale,  £.  by 
those  of  Tortona  and  Voghera,  S.  by  those  of  Novi,  and  Acqui,  and 
W.  by  the  province  of  AstL  It  is  intersected  by  low  hUls,  the 
ofibhoots  of  the  Apennines,  which  sink  down  into  the  plain  of  the  Po. 
The  Tsnaro  runs  through  this  province  first  in  an  easterly  dixection, 
and  having  received  on  its  right  bank  the  Belbo,  a  short  distance 
above  the  city  of  Alessandria,  and  the  Orba  and  the  Bormida  below 
it^  then  turns  to  the  N.E.  and  enters  the  Po,  which  river  forms 
part  of  the  northern  boundaiy.  The  soil  is  veiy  fertile,  yielding  fine 
crops  of  wheat,  maise,  fruits,  pulse,  madder,  and  excellent  flax.  Silk 
is  a  most  important  product  The  wines  of  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro 
have  a  high  repute  in  the  country,  but  are  not  well  prepared  for 
export,  being  often  add  or  sweet    The  land  is  bare  of  timber. 

The  provmce  is  divided  into  ten  fnandamenti,  named  after  the 
chief  town  in  each  : — Albssaitdria  is  described  in  a  separate  article. 
Bamgnarho,  formerly  a  fortified  town,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Po,  near  the  junction  of  the  Tanaro  :  population,  8000.  Bosco,  8 
miles  S.S.E.  from  Alessandria,  was  the  birth-place  of  Po^  Fius  V.  It  is 
a  small  town  with  8450  inhabitants.  ObMtfie,  S.  of  Alessandria  on  the 
Bormida,  is  a  market-town,  with  a  population  of  4000.  CasteUaszOf 
also  on  the  Bormida,  has  a  population  of  5236.  Fdiaano,  W.  of 
Alessandria,  on  the  left  bank  of  tiie  Tanaro,  on  the  high  road  to  Asti, 
has  2200  inhabitants.  OvigUo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Belbo,  6  miles 
from  Alessandria :  population,  2300.  San-Salvadore,  situated  on  a 
hill  in  a  fine  silk  countiy,  6  miles  K.W.  jfrom  Alessandria,  is  a  market- 
town,  with  6000  inhabitants.  Sexze  is  situated  7  miles  S.  from 
Alessandria,  in  a  plain  between  the  Bormida  and  the  Orba :  popula- 
tion, 2585.  Valeiutif  a  walled  town,  entered  by  four  gates,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  6  miles  N.  from  Alessandria,  has  manu- 
factories of  broad  cloth,  soap,  and  leather :  population,  7500.  The 
village  of  Mmrengo,  which  gives  name  to  the  great  victoty  gained  by 
Kapoleon  over  the  Austrians  in  the  plain  near  it  (June  14, 1800), 
is  at  a  short  distance  S.E.  from  Alessandria,  on  the  road  to  Tortona. 

The  Turin-Genoa  railroad  crosses  the  division  of  Alessandria, 
passing  through  Asti,  Felizzano,  and  Alessandria.  From  this  last 
town  it  runs  S.S.E.  to  Arquata  in  the  valley  of  the  Scrivia,  at  the 
northern  foot  of  the  Apennines,  where  for  the  present  the  road 
terminates.  A  branch  line  has  been  projected  to  run  up  the  valley 
of  the  Bormida  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Marengo,  a  Uttle  east  of 
Alessandria,  to  the  city  of  Acqui. 

ALESSANDRIA,  a  city  of  Piedmont^  chief-town  of  the  province 
of  Alessandria ;  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Bormida  with 
the  Tanaro  on  the  right  bank  of  the  latter;  48  miles  by  railway 
E.S.K  from  Turin :  population,  about  44,000,  including  the  garrison. 
The  city  was  built  by  the  Lombard  League  in  1168,  as  a  barrier 
against  Frederic  Barbarossa  and  his  GhibeHne  allies  of  Pavia  and 
Montferrat.  It  was  declared  free,  like  the  other  cities  of  the  League, 
and  named  Alessandria  in  honour  of  Pope  Alexander  III.,  the 
protector  of  the  Lombard  League  and  the  sla^nuous  opponent  of  the 
emperor.  In  1174,  Frederic,  having  returned  to  Italy,  laid  siege  to 
the  new  city,  which  his  soldiers,  seeing  the  houses  covered  with  straw- 
thatch,  called  in  derision  Alessandria  della  Paglia  ('  of  the  StraV), 
a  distinctive  epithet  which  it  still  retains.  Frederic,  however,  after 
a  four  months'  siege,  was  obliged  disgracefully  to  retreat  from  the 
newly-built  walls.  Ajfter  the  extinction  of  the  Lombard  Republics, 
Alessandria  came  under  the  marquises  of  Montferrat  and  finally 
imder  the  dukes  of  Savoy.  The  citadel  of  Alessandria  is  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  Piedmont^  and  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe. 
It  is  larger  than  many  a  town,  and  contains  a  large  square,  a  parish 
church,  and  extensive  barracks  and  armouries.  One  of  its  most 
remarkable  adjuncts  are  the  sluices,  by  means  of  which  the  Tanaro 
can  be  made  to  inundate  the  plain  adiacent  to  the  city.  Alessandria 
surrendered  to  Bonaparte  in  1796 ;  the  united  forces  of  Austria  and 
Russia  took  it  in  1799  from  the  French,  to  whom  however  it  was 
restored  in  1800,  and  who  held  it  till  1814,  when  with  the  rest  of 
Piedmont  it  was  restored  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  During  the 
occupation  of  the  town  by  the  Frendi  it  was  surroimded  by  an 
extensive  line  of  fortifications  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  who  wanted 
to  make  it  his  chief  stronghold  in  Piedmont;  but  by  the  treaty  of 
Viezma  these  fortifications  were  razed,  and  the  citadel  alone  remains. 
The  town  has  since  largely  increased  in  size,  and  large  suburbs  have 
sprung  up  outside  the  line  of  the  former  walls.  Alessandria  is  well  built; 
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it  has  a  handaome  square  plaoted  with  trees,  a  publio  Ubrary,  aerenl 
good  public  buildi^g8,  and  some  beautiful  palaces  and  churches. 
The  Duomo,  or  cathedral,  is  richly  decorated ;  among  its  sculptures 
is  a  colossal  statue  of  St.  Joseph  hy  Parodi  The  manufactures  of 
the  town  are  silks,  linen,  hosieiy,  hats,  cotton  handkerchiefiB,  and 
broad-cloth.  Alessandria  is  one  of  the  largest  and  liveliest  provincial 
towns  in  Piedmont  It  has  a  considerable  trade.  Two  great  fairs 
are  annually  held  in  April  and  October.  The  manufactures  and 
other  goods  brought  to  them  are  exposed  for  sale  in  a  large  bazaar 
erected  for  the  purpose.  The  plain  of  San-Oiuliano  and  the  village 
of  Marengo,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  by  the  French  m 
1800,  are  within  sight  of  Alessandrii,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bormida,  on  the  road  to  Tortona.  After  the  rout  of  the  Sardinian 
army  by  the  Austrians  at  Novara,  in  March,  1849,  an  Austrian  force 
took  and  held  the  citadel  for  three  months. 

ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS,  in  the  north  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  stretch 
in  an  almost  continuous  series  from  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Aliaska  on  the  American  side  to  within  a  short  distance  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  Kamtchatka  on  the  side  of  Asia.  The  curve  line 
in  which  this  chain  of  islands  lies  forms  the  natural  boundary  between 
the  Kamtchatka  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  most  eastern  of 
the  chain,  called  Oonimak,  Ib  separated  firom  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska 
by  the  strait  of  Issanakh,  whidi  is  16  mUes  long,  and  from  1  to  14 
wide,  but  at  its  southern  extremity  it  narrows  to  about  half  a  mile. 
The  most  eastern  part  of  Oonimak  is  in  163^  30'  W.  long.,  and  the 
most  western  point  of  the  Behring  Island  is  in  194**  10'  W.  long. 
Both  extremities  of  the  chain  are  nearly  imder  the  same  latitude,  the 
northern  point  of  Oonimak  being  about  56*  8'  N.  lat,  and  that  of 
Behriag  Island  55^  22'  N.  lat,  but  the  islands  situated  between  them 
form  a  slight  curve,  with  its  convex  side  turned  to  the  south,  so 
that  the  Island  of  Amtchitka,  the  most  southern  of  the  chain,  reaches 
with  its  southern  extremity  to  51**  20'  N.  lat. 

The  whole  chain  ia  divided  into  four  groups,  which  from  east  to 
west  are,  the  Fox  Islands,  the  group  of  Ajodreiaaowsky,  the  Kryci  or 
Bat  Islands,  and  the  Bhahni  (or  Nearest)  Islands;  the  last  have 
received  their  name  from  being  nearest  to  the  coast  of  Kamtchatka. 
The  two  most  western  islands,  namely,  Meolny,  or  Copper  Island, 
and  Behring  Island,  are  not  comprehended  in  these  four  groups,  and 
are  called  Commander  Islands  from  the  famous  navigator  Behring, 
who  was  known  in  these  seas  only  by  the  name  of  Commander. 

The  Fox  Islands  are  the  most  elevated,  and  the  islands  decrease  in 
elevation  as  they  advance  farther  west  It  is  besides  remarkable 
that  nearly  all  the  islands  east  of  180"  of  longitude  extend  in  length 
from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  are  narrow  and  comparatively  low  at  their 
south-westeni  extremity,  but  grow  higher  and  wider  towards  the 
N.£. ;  but  west  of  180**  the  islands  extend  in  length  from  S.E. 
to  N.W.,  and  are  narrow  and  low  in  their  south-eastern  parts,  but 
wide  and  high  towards  N.W. 

In  no  part  of  the  globe  is  subterranean  fire  so  constantly  and  so 
extensively  in  activity  as  in  these  islands,  as  some  of  Uiem  are 
undergoing  nearly  continual  changes  from  its  effects,  especially  the 
Fox  Islands,  and  among  them  the  Island  of  Oonimak  more  than  the 
others.  The  number  of  active  volcanoes  exceeds  thirty.  They 
constitute  commonly  the  highest  mountains  of  the  islands.  We  shall 
shortly  notice  the  largest  of  these  islands  and  their  volcanoes, 
bemnning  from  the  east. 

The  island  of  (hnimak  is  about  75  miles  long  and  28  miles  wide  where 
widest  The  elevated  chain  of  rocks  which  traverses  it  in  all  its 
length,  seems  to  cover  one  extensive  mass  of  subterranean  fire,  which 
at  several  places  has  made  wide  openings  whence  it  issues  in  a 
continual  stream;  yet  the  islands  experience  frequent  earthquakes. 
Six  burning  volcanoes  have  been  observed.  The  most  elevated,  the 
Shishaldiskoi',  situated  necurly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  has  an 
elevation  of  8953  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Another  not  fax  from  it 
to  the  S.W.  and  called  the  Prosromnoi  rises  to  7200  feet. 

The  Island  of  Akootan,  which  is  about  76  miles  in  circumference, 
has  a  volcano  in  its  centre,  which  is  3332  feet  high.  Between  Akootan 
and  Oonimak  is  the  small  Island  of  Akoon,  which  has  also  a  volcano 
and  hot  springs. 

On  the  Island  of  OondUuhka  is  the  volcano  Makooshinskaja  Sopka, 
which  rises  to  5474  feet,  and  whose  upper  part  in  the  middle  of 
August  was  covered  with  snow  to  a  distance  of  nearly  2000  feet  from 
its  summit     [Oonalashka.] 

The  Island  of  OomnaJs  is  about  70  miles  long  and  17  miles  across 
where  widest  It  has  two  volcanoes,  called  V revidowskoi  and  Tooliskoi. 
A  third  volcano  Ib  found  on  the  small  island  of  St-John  Bogoalofif, 
which  rises  to  1500  feet,  and  rose  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  1796, 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  Oomnak. 

Farther  west  are  the  Islands  of  the  Four  Mountains,  consisting  of 
five  elevated  but  small  islets,  Kigamiliakh,  Tanagh,  Agoonakh, 
Oolliaghio,  and  Chegoolak,  four  of  which  have  volcanoes;  the  last- 
mentioned  two  are  only  conical  peaks  rising  from  a  deep  sea. 

The  Island  of  Yoonatka,  which  is  about  18  miles  round,  has  a 
volcano,  the  first  recorded  eruption  of  which  took  place  in  1824,  and 
in  1830  it  still  threw  up  scoria  and  ashes. 

The  Island  oi  Amookta  or  Amooktoo,  the  most  western  of  the  Fox 
Islands,  is  circular,  and  is  about  7  miles  in  diameter.  Its  volcano  has 
been  long  quiescent 


Andreianowaky  lalands. — Sisfooam,  the  most  eastern  of  this  grws^ 
is  about  14  miles  long  and  more  than  9  miles  wide.  On  its  easten  ndfl 
is  a  low  volcanic  peak,  from  which  frequently  a  column  of  smoke 
arises,  but  no  eruption  is  on  reoord. 

Amlia  is  a  considerable  island,  being  about  45  miles  long.  like 
the  others  it  consists  of  mountains,  but  they  are  comparatively  low, 
and  mostly  covered  with  herbage.    It  has  no  volcano. 

Athha,  the  largest  island  of  this  group,  is  neariv  60  miles  long,  and 
traversed  by  an  elevated  chain,  which  towards  the  north  rises  iboTe 
the  snow-linei,  and  contains  several  volcanoes:  the  most  northern, 
Korovinskol,  attains  4852  feet  above  the  searlevel,  and  Mount 
Kluchevskoii  £uther  south  is  neariy  as  high.  On  this  island  are  a 
great  nimiber  of  craters  and  depressions  filled  with  boiling  mud,  which 
frequently  rises  above  its  surface  in  jets,  and  is  accompanied  with  a 
loud  subterranean  noise. 

On  the  western  side  of  Atkha  is  the  small  Island  of  KotUoothi,  con- 
sisting of  one  mass  of  rocks,  overtopped  by  several  pointed  peaks,  the 
form  of  which,  however,  is  frequently  changed  by  volcanic  aetioa 
Between  these  rocks  a  thick  smoke  rises  at  several  places.  The 
natives  of  the  islands  have  observed  that  this  rocky  mass  oontiniully, 
though  slowly,  rises  higher  and  higher,  as  some  places  which  were 
formerly  visited  by  the  sea-lions  are  now  elevated  so  as  to  be  near  the 
middle  of  the  rock. 

The  Island  of  Bast  SUkhin  is  about  30  miles  in  divsumferenoe.  In 
its  centre  is  a  volcano  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  5083  feet 
above  the  sea-leveL 

Adakh  is  an  island  of  considerable  extent,  but  its  dimensions  are 
not  known.  It  is  mountainous^  but  except  at  a  'few  places  the  enow 
disappears  in  summer. 

Kanaga  is  also  considerable,  but  imperfectly  known.  On  ite 
northern  coast  is  a  volcano,  which  is  covered  with  peix>etual  snow  to 
half  its  elevatioii,  and  continuously  emits  smoke. 

Tanoffa  is  about  30  miles  long  and  nearly  15  miles  wide,  and  con- 
sists of  three  masses  of  rocks  divided  from  one  another  by  deep 
depressions.  The  southern  mass  is  formed  by  a  volcano,  whidi  rises 
fisr  above  the  snow-line. 

Ostrowa  Gorely  (the  Burnt  Island),  the  most  western  of  the  group 
of  the  Andreianowsky  Islands,  conaiBfts  only  of  a  volcano  in  the  fonn 
of  a  pyramid  with  a  pointed  peak,  which  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
The  sea  washes  everywhere  the  base  of  the  volcano,  which  is  18  miles 
in  circumference. 

Kryei  Islands. — Semisopoiskny  (or  Island  of  Seven  Mountains),  the 
most  eastern  of  this  group,  has  a  circular  shape,  and  is  about  12  miles 
in  diameter.  Its  mountains  do  not  rise  above  8000  feet,  and  snow  ia 
only  found  at  a  few  places  in  summer.  From  one  of  its  sonunits 
smoke  rises  continually. 

Amschitka  is  the  laigest  and  most  southern  of  the  Kryd  IslandB. 
It  extends  40  miles  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  It  contains  more  level 
ground  than  any  of  the  other  islands  of  this  chain,  and  the  mountains, 
which  occupy  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  tiie  iidand,  do  not  idse 
to  a  great  elevation. 

West  or  LUtle  Siikhia  is  the  most  western  island  on  which  a  volcano 
occurs. 

Kysha  is  about  35  mUes  long  and  14  miles  across  at  the  widest  pert 
Mountains  of  moderate  elevation  cover  half  its  surface,  whilst  the 
other  half  is  rather  level,  but  the  sihores  are  rocky  and  steep 

BoMyr,  the  most  western  of  the  Kryci  Islands,  consists  of  mode- 
rately elevated  mountains.    It  is  5  miles  long  and  3  miles  broad. 

The  BUshfU  group  contains  only  two  considerable  islands,  Attoo 
and  Agattoo.  Attoo  is  about  40  miles  long  fit>m  R  to  W.  and 
17  miles  wide.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  mountains,  on  which  the 
snow  remains  at  some  places  all  the  year  round,  which  shows  that 
they  attain  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Its  coasts  are  high 
and  rocky. 

AgaUoo  is  nearly  as  large  as  Attoo,  and  resembles  it  in  other 


-'or  the  Commander  Islands  see  Behrikg  Islaivd. 

All  these  islands  are  compose^  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  present  all  the 
irregularity  of  shape  and  surface  which  is  peculiar  to  this  formation. 
It  frequently  happens  that  between  the  masses  of  rock  are  deep 
depressions  in  most  instances  forming  valleys,  but  in  some  instances 
traversing  the  islands  in  their  width,  and  forming  isthmuses  wherever 
a  part  of  the  depression  is  filled  by  an  arm  of  &e  sea.  Most  of  the 
islands  have  one  or  more  harbours  fit  for  large  vessels,  but  commonly 
the  water  in  them  is  very  deep,  and  in  many  the  vessels  must  be 
moored  to  the  rocks  to  be  quite  safe.  The  mountains  themselves  are 
quite  bare,  except  in  some  places  near  their  base. 

The  climate  is  very  wet  in  summer.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
they  have  a  summer,  for  in  this  season  fogs  and  rains  are  of  daily 
occurrence ;  snow  sometimes  falls  in  the  middle  of  July.  No  fogs 
occur  in  winter;  the  atmosphere  is  then  commonly  dry,  and  the 
nights  very  dear.  The  frost  is  not  intense.  In  1829  the  mercury 
in  the  thermometer  on  the  Island  of  Atkha  did  not  sink  lower  than 
21"  below  zero,  and  in  1830  it  sunk  only  to  16**  below  sero.  But 
still  the  weather  is  very  unpleasant,  on  accoimt  of  the  sharp  north- 
east and  north-west  winda 

The  lower  parts  of  the  islands  are  covered  either  with  gi^ss  or  with 
moss,  and  produce  Bcverul  plauta  and  bushes  with  b<aiiea,  but  theiv 
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are  no  trees ;  for  the  few  birohee  and  alders  hazdly  rise  to  three  feet. 
The  most  western  island,  Ooninutk,  is  the  only  one  which  bears 
some  stunted  trees.  Few  of  the  YQgetables  which  the  Russians  have 
transplanted  have  succeeded;  in  most  places,  however,  potatoes, 
carrots,  turnips,  and  cabbages  are  raised  not  only  by  the  Russians, 
but  also  by  the  Aleutians.     No  kind  of  grain  has  succeeded. 

The  laiger  mammalia  have  passed  from  the  American  continent 
to  Oonimak,  where  rein-deer,  wolves,  and  bears  are  found.  On  the 
other  islands  only  foxes,  especially  the  blue  and  black  fox,  and  several 
species  of  rodentia  are  found.  The  sea  is  rich  in  mammalia  and  fish, 
lx>th  of  which  abound  among  the  thick  growth  of  the  Fucut  giganUua 
that  flourishes  with  great  luxuriance  in  these  seas  along  the  rocky 
coasts,  forming  what  resembles  submerged  forests,  similar  to  those 
met  -^th  at  the  other  extremity  of  America,  along  the  coast  of 
Tierrsk  del  Fuego.  Here  innumerable  species  of  fish,  in  incredibly 
crowded  shoals — ^the  gigantic  swimming  mammalia,  whales,  physiters, 
dolphins,  morse,  and  seals — fill  the  sea  and  the  beach ;  and  countless 
flights  of  water-fowl  cover  the  sea  in  flocks  so  large  that  they 
reseml>le  floating  islands.  The  sea-otter,  which  flrst  attracted  the 
Russians  to  these  islands,  is  becoming  scarce,  but  sea-lions  and  sea- 
bears,  as  well  as  several  other  kinds  of  seals,  are  numerous.  Morses 
occur  only  along  the  northern  shores,  and  are  less  frequent  than 
fjftrther  north.  A  physiter,  a  searwolf,  six  difierent  species  of  whale,  the 
Ddphi-MU  orca,  and  two  other  species  of  dolphins,  are  found  on  both 
sides  of  the  islands.  The  most  common  fish  are  salmon  and  halibut ; 
the  former  ascends  many  of  the  small  rivers.  Many  of  the  water- 
fowls supply  the  inhabitants  with  a  part  of  their  iisual  food,  especially 
ducks,  geese,  albatrosses,  and  swans.  In  some  of  the  islands  a  kind 
of  duck  is  found,  which  affords  feathers  as  soft  as  the  eidernlown. 
l^early  all  of  these  birds  are  more  useful  to  the  natives  by  their  eggs 
than  by  their  flesh. 

The  Russians  have  also  introduced  the  common  domestic  animals ; 
but  only  cattle  and  hogs  are  reared,  and  these  in  small  numbers.  Dogs 
bad  also  considerably  increased,  but  they  were  subsequently  extir- 
pated, because  they  ptumied  and  killed  the  fox,  whose  skin  constitutes 
one  of  ^e  principal  articles  of  export.  Fowls  are  reared  on  several 
of  the  islands. 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  probably  does  not  exceed  20,000, 
among  whom  there  may  be  fcom.  400  to  600  Russians,  who  are 
settled  in  the  principal  villages  as  agents  of  the  Russian  American 
Company  to  collect  the  furs  of  otters,  foxes,  &c.  The  natives,  or 
Aleutians,  subsist  on  the  produce  of  their  flshing,  but  appear  inclined 
to  apply  to  agriculture  ;  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  however  will 
prevent  them  from  ever  obtaining  their  subsistence  by  cultivating  it. 
They  are  rather  bold  seamen,  and  venture  in  their  boats  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  land,  even  in  stormy  weather. 
Formeriy  their  number  wfis  much  greater,  but  the  agents  of  the 
Russian  Company  removed  many  of  them  to  the  continent  of 
America,  where  they  were  employed  as  htmters  in  a  region  by  far 
richer  in  fiir-bearing  animals  than  the  islands  themselves. 

(Sauer^a  Account  of  a  Geographical  and  Astronomical  Expedition  to 
the  Northern  Parts  of  Russia ;  Langsdorf 's  Voyages  and  Travels  in 
Various  Parts  of  the  World;  Eotzebue's  First  and  Second  Voyage 
of  Discovery  ;  Liitke's  Voyage  autour  du  Mond.) 

ALEXANDREIA,  the  Qreek  capital  of  ancient  Egypt,  stood  upon 
a  tongue  of  land  between  the  Lake  Mareotis  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  which  was  connected  with  it 
by  a  mole.  It  owed  its  origin  and  name  to  Alexander  the  Qreat, 
who,  during  his  visit  to  Egypt,  b.c.  832,  ordered  it  to  be  built  as  a 
commercial  and  military  metropolis  of  the  first  rank.  The  architect 
was  Dinocrates,  a  Macedonian.  The  city,  though  it  was  commenced 
immediately,  was  not  completed  till  the  reign  of  Ptolemeeus  Phila- 
delphus;  but  the  plan  of  Dinocrates  was  carried  out  by  another 
aiTihitect,  Cleomenes  of  Naucratis. 

The  city  was  oblong  in  form.  Its  greatest  length  fh)m  K.K 
to  S.W.  was  about  i  miles ;  its  breadth  at  right  angles  to  its 
length  was  about  a  mile ;  and  the  line  of  the  walls  and  sea-frontage 
measured  about  15  miles.  The  streets  were  all  wide,  and  crossed 
each  other  at  right  angles,  dividing  the  city  into  platforms,  all  of 
which  were  regularly  bmlt.  A  great  thoroughfare  200  feet  in  width, 
and  lined  vrith  a  colonnade,  ran  through  the  whole  length  of  the  city, 
which  it  nearly  bisected.  At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  this 
street  was  the  Canopic  gate,  just  outside  of  which  was  the  hippodrome : 
and  at  its  south-western  extremity  was  the  gate  of  the  Necropolis, 
<i{)€mng  upon  the  great  cemetery  of  Alexandreia.  At  right  angles  to 
this  thoroughfare  another  of  equal  width  extended  across  the  city  from 
the  gate  of  the  Sun  to  the  gate  of  the  Moon,  opening  upon  the  Mole, 
which  united  the  city  to  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  and  was  called  Hepta- 
Bta^lion,  from  its  being  7  stadia  (1423  yards)  in  length.  On  the  isle, 
and  fronting  the  gate  of  the  Moon  on  the  mainland,  was  a  temple 
of  Hephaestus.  The  principal  part  of  the  modem  town  of  Alexan- 
dria u  built  upon  this  mole. 

To  the  west  of  the  street  just  mentioned  was  the  Rhacdtis,  or  Egyptian 
quarter  of  Alexandreia,  built  upon  the  site  of  the  city  of  Rhacdtis,  which 
was,  in  all  probability,  ancient  when  Alexander's  city  began  to  rise. 
This  quarter  contained  large  public  granaries,  and  the  Serapeion, 
or  temple  of  Serapis,  in  which  the  200,000  volumes  presented  by 
Marc  Antony  to  Cleopatra,  and  formhig  pai-t  of  the  groat  Alexandrian 
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Library,  were  lodged.  To  the  east  of  the  same  street  was  the 
Brucheion,  or  Qreek  quarter,  which  was  much  the  largest  division 
of  the  city,  and  contained  the  finest  of  the  public  buildings.  Among 
these  were  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Ptolemies ;  the  museum  or 
university  in  which  Euclid  taught,  and  which  was  connected  with 
the  palace  by  long  colonnades  of  Egyptian  marble ;  the  CsBsareum, 
or  temple  of  the  Caesars,  in  which  Roman  emperors  dead  or  alive 
were  worshipped  with  divine  honours ;  the  royal  mausoleum,  called 
Soma  (Body)  from  its  containing  the  body  of  Alexander  the  Qreat 
(here  also  Marc  Antony  was  buried);  the  Dicasterion,  or  court 
of  justice ;  the  Emporium,  or  exchange,  fronting  the  quays  of  the 
great  harbour ;  a  theatre,  amphitheatre,  and  stadium.  The  famous 
fibraiy  collected  by  Ptolemsaus  Soter  and  his  successors  (part  of  which, 
as  stated  above,  was  lodged  in  the  Serapeion),  consisted  altogether 
of  700,000  volumes,  500,000  of  which  were  kept  in  the  museum ; 
these  were  destroyed  when  Julius  Csesar  was  blockaded  by  the 
Alexandrians  in  ike  Brucheion.  The  volumes  in  the  Serapeion, 
after  fr^uent  injuries  in  the  civil  broils  which  were  frequent  in 
Alexandreia,  were  finally  destroyed  by  the  Khalif  Omar,  A.D.  640. 
The  Brucheion  was  separated  from  the  Egyptian  quarter  and  from 
the  Jews'  quarter,  which  occupied  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
city,  by  walls  and  gates.  This  threefold  division  of  the  city  was 
a  consequence  of  its  inhabitants  being  composed  chiefly  of  Qreeks, 
Egyptians,  and  Jews,  and  was  further  necessitated  by  theb  political 
and  religious  jealousies,  especially  the  latter,  which  frequently 
gave  rise  to  'great  excesses. 

In  front  of  the  dty,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  lay  the  Isle 
of  Pharos,  which  sheltered  the  port  from  the  Etesian  or  north  winds. 
Th*e  island,  which  is  composed  of  white  calcareous  rock,  is  long 
and  narrow,  and  extends  in  a  general  direction  frx)m  S.W.  to  N.E. ; 
but  about  the  centre  of  its  length  it  curves  considerably  south- 
ward round  a  deep  bav  anciently  much  resorted  to  by  mariners, 
and  called  'The  Pirates  Haven.'  The  island  terminates  to  the 
eastward  in  a  long  spit  of  land,  on  the  extremity  of  which  stood  the 
celebrated  Pharos,  or  lighthouse,  built  by  Sostrates  of  Cnidus,  in  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemseus  Soter  and  his  successor  PhUadelphus.  The 
tower  is  said  to  have  been  400  feet  high ;  its  site  is  still  occupied 
by  a  lighthouse.  To  the  north  and  east  of  the  island  there  was  a 
series  of  rocky  islets,  which  rendered  the  port  less  easy  of  aooesa 
from  the  north ;  many  of  them  were  fortified. 

From  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  Brucheion  a  long  spit  of  land, 
called  Lochias,  projected  &r  out  into  the  sea  towards  the  Pharos, 
and  sheltered  uie  harbour  of  Alexandreia  on  tiie  east.  On  the 
Lochias  were  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Ptolendes ;  the  ruins  of 
a  pier  still  existing  on  the  eastern  side  are  supposed  to  mark .  the 
site  of  an  ancient  landing-place  belonging  to  the  palace.  The  extre- 
mity of  the  Lochias  was  occupied  by  a  fort  (»lled  Acro-Lochias 
^ow  the  Pharillon),  and  the  distance  between  this  point  and  the 
Pharos  was  not  more  than  1300  yards,  in  which  interval  were  several  of 
the  islets  above  mentioned,  so  that  the  entrance  to  the  port  on  the 
north  could  be  defended  by  booms  and  chains. 

Between  the  promontoxy  of  Lochias  and  the  Mole  was  the  Qreat 
Harbour,  which  was  lined  with  broad  granite  quays,  where  the 
largest  ships  could  load  and  discharge.  The  eastern  angle  of  the 
harbour,  between  the  Lochias  and  the  rock  of  Antirhodus,  formed 
the  closed  or  royal  port^  which  was  surrounded  on  the  land  side 
with  the  royal  dockyards.  A  little  westward  from  the  royal  dock- 
yards stood  the  Poseideion,  or  temple  of  Neptune,  in  which  mariners 
made  and  paid  their  vows.  It  projected  into  the  sea;  its  northern 
part  was  called  the  Timonium,  and  in  this  part  Antony  shut  himself 
up  after  his  disgraceful  flight  from  Actium. 

West  of  tjie  Mole,  and  extending  along  the  fh>nt  of  the  Rhacdtis 
quarter,  was  the  harbour  of  Eunostos,  or  Safe  Return,  which  was 
entered  from  the  west>  and  was  connected  with  the  Qreat  Harbour  by 
two  openings  in  the  Mole  covered  with  drawbridges.  It  was  .con- 
nected also  with  the  Nile  at  Canopus  by  a  canal,  which  conmmni- 
cated  by  a  short  branch  with  the  Lake  Mareotis,  and  crossing  the 
Rhac6tis  quarter  terminated  in  a  basin  or  wet  dock  that  opened  into 
this  harbour.  Subterranean  aqueducts  convqred  the  water  of  the 
Nile  from  this  canal  to  the  tanks  of  the  city,  which  were  so  numerous, 
says  a  Roman  writer  ('  De  Bello  Alexandrine,'  cap.  v.),  that  nearly  aU 
Alexandreia  was  undermined.  These  tanks  or  cisterns  were  built 
under  the  houses,  and  were  of  laige  si^e ;  many  of  them  still  remain 
perfect,  and  some  of  them  are  still  used.  By  means  of  the  canal  just 
n^entioned,  the  Nile,  and  the  canal  of  Arsinoe,  the  city  of  Alexandreia 
was  connected  with  the  whole  of  the  Nile  Valley  and  the  Red  Sea. 
Both  the  harbours  of  Alexandreia  had  room  enough  for  large  fleets. 

The  city  was  embellished  by  the  Ptolemies  with  the  spoils  of  the 
ancient  towns  of  Egypt,  and  for  several  centuries  continu^  to  receive 
accessions  and  improvements.  It  is  described  by  ancient  writers  as  a 
city  of  surpassing  beauty.  At  dne  time  it  was  tiie  rival  of  Rome  in 
size,  and  the  first  commercial  city  of  the  earth.  It  became^  what 
Tyre  had  been  before,  the  point  of  exchange  for  the  eastern  and 
western  worlds,  but  with  a  commerce  more  widely  extended  after  the 
conquests  of  the  Macedonians  had  laid  open  the  eastern  world  to 
Qreek  enterprise.  Diodorus,  who  visited  Alexandreia  just  before  the 
downfall  of  the  empire  of  the  Ptolemies,  says,  that  the  register  showed 
a  population  of  more  than  300,000  free  citizens.    In  B.c.  63  the 
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treasiuy  reoeiyed  6250  takntB,  about  a  million  sterling;  as  portHlueB 
alono. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  now  surrounded 
by  a  double  wall  flanked  with  loffcy  towers  and  pierced  by  five  gate- 
entrances,  and  prefients  generally  an  almost  shapeless  mass  of  rubbish, 
in  which  are  seen  fragments  of  broken  columns  and  capitals,  pieces  of 
wall,  cisterns  half  choked  up  with  earth,  bits  of  pottery,  glass,  and  all 
the  signs  of  complete  desolation.  Some  of  the  mounds  are  covered 
with  the  villas  and  gardens  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  modem 
Alezandri&    Of  the  obelisks,  commonly  called  Cleopatra's  Needle.^, 


Cleopatra's  Needle. 

one  is  still  standing ;  the  other  is  lying  near  it  on  the  ground.  The 
whole  height  of  the  erect  obelisk,  including  the  pedestal  and  the 
three  steps  is  about  79  feet ;  the  obelisk  itself  is  73  feet  long,  and  has 
a  diameter  at  the  base  of  7  feet  7  inches.  The  prostrate  obelisk  which 
is  mutilated  and  not  quite  so  long  as  the  other  was  presented  to 
England  by  Mehemet  All ;  no  steps  however  have  been  taken  for  its 
removal  These  two  obelisks,  which  are  of  red  granite,  were  brought 
by  one  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  Heliopolis,  and  set  up  in  front  of 
the  Caesareum.  The  Arabs,  who  ascribe  to  Cleopatra  ail  the  great 
works  of  her  capital,  call  these  obelisks  Meselleh,  which  means  both 
'a  packing-needle '  and  '  an  obeUsk ;'  hence  the  origin  of  the  common 
inappropriate  name.  The  ovals  of  Thothmes  IIL,  Rameses  IlL,  and 
Osiris  XL,  are  inscribed  among  other  hieroglyphics  upon  them.  Near 
the  two  obelisks  is  part  of  a  tower  called  *  the  Tower  of  the  Romans,' 
and  probably  it  may  be  correctly  named. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  inclosure  stands  the  mosque  of  St.  Atha- 
nasius,  on  the  site  of  a  Christian  church  erected  by  this  patriarch 
during  the  4  th  century.  In  this  mosque  the  French  discovered 
the  beautiful  sarcophagus  of  Egyptian  breccia,  which  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  cisterns  for  keeping  the  Nile  water  are  still  in 
great  part  preserved.  They  consist  of  vaulted  chambers  supported 
by  columns,  which  form  arcades  of  two  or  three  stories.  The  interior 
walls  are  covered  with  a  thick  red  plaster  that  is  not  permeable  to 
water.  The  water  was  reached  by  means  of  steps  in  the  sides,  or 
through  an  opening  in  the  roof  for  a  bucket  and  rope.  At  the 
time  of  the  French  occupation  of  Alexandria,  there  were  about  303 
of  these  cisterns  known  to  exist,  and  many  more  are  doubtless  buried 
beneath  the  rubbish  :  the  number  in  use  at  that  time  was  207. 

The  only  remarkable  monument  between  the  wall  and  the  lake  is 
the  column  conmionly  called  Pompey's  Pillar.  It  stands  on  a  mound 
of  earth  about  40  feet  high,  which  contains  remains  of  former  con- 
structions. The  shaft,  which  consists  of  a  single  piece  of  red  granite, 
is  73  feet  long,  29  feet  8  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighs  at  least 
276  tons  :  the  whole  height,  with  the  capital,  which  is  in  bad  taste, 
and  the  base  and  pedestal,  which  are  no  better,  is  98  feet  9  inches. 
According  to  a  Greek  inscription  oi^the  plinth  of  the  base,  on  the 
west  side,  it  appears  to  have  been  erected  by  a  prefect  of  Egypt  in 
honour  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  who  took  the  city  after  eight 
months'  siege,  a.d.  297.  The  foimdation  of  this  pillar  has  evidently 
often  been  examined,  probably  with  the  hope  of  finding  treasures ; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  disturbance  that  it  is  inclined  about 
seven  inches  to  the  souu-weet  Amidst  the  broken  materials  around 
its  base  is  seen  the  centre  stone  on  which  it  rests  :  this  is  a  piece  of 


yellowish  breccia,  wiih  hieroglyphics  on  it,  in  wfaioh  the  name  of 
Psammetichus  occurs.  The  vulgar  name  of  the  pillar  would  imply 
that  it  had  some  connection  with  Pompssus ;  but  it  ought  rather  to 
be  called  Diocletian's  Pillar :  a  statue  of  that  emperor  long  surmoimted 
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it.  The  common  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Greek 
word  xofiiraioSf  *  conducting,'  applied  to  this  pillar  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  serving  as  a  landmark.  Pompeys  Pillar  stands  near  the 
site  of  the  Serapeion ;  according  to  Arab  tradition  it  was  one  of  the 
400  columns  that  formed  the  peristyle  of  that  celebrated  temple. 

About  2\  miles  from  Pompey's  Pillar  are  the  catacombs,  cut  in  a  small 
elevation  consisting  of  a  sandy  calcareous  stone ;  and  in  the  calcareous 
rock  that  faces  the  sea  are  foimd  almost  o^untless  excavations,  in  the 
sides  of  which  niches  are  cut :  these  formed  part  of  the  Necropolis. 
The  most  spacious  of  these  excavations,  all  of  which  communicated 
with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  passage,  la  about  3830  yards  south-west  from 
Pompey's  Pillar ;  netir  it  are  several  other  tombs  called  by  the  inap- 
propriate name  of  Cleopatra's  Baths.  In  the  interior  we  find  a  great 
number  of  chambers  and  passages  cut  in  the  rock  in  such  a  style  of 
decoration  as  proves  their  Greek  origin. 

The  history  of  this  city  is  as  remarkable  as  its  moniunents  once 
were.  We  can  here  only  indicate  its  great  epochs.  From  B.a  323  to  b.c. 
30,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  it  was  the  residence  of 
the  Qreek  kings  of  Egypt,  the  resort  of  commerce,  and  of  many  foreign 
nations,  especially  Jews;  and  also  the  centre  of  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  that  day.  In  the  campaigns  of  Julius  Caesar  at  Alexandreia,  B.0. 4^, 
the  place  sustained  much  damage. 

From  B.O.  30  to  the  Arab  conquest  imder  Omar,  A.D.  640,  Alexandreia 
was  still  a  flourislung  city  under  the  Roman  emperors,  and  afterwards 
under  the  Eastern  empire.  Alexandreia  early  adopted  the  Christian 
religion,  and  became  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Uie  true  faith.  It  was 
also  the  theatre  on  which  the  Christians  showed  their  most  determined 
hostility  to  all  the  works  of  Pagan  art.  The  Christians  of  Alexandreia 
were  the  first  victims  of  the  persecuting  rescript  of  Diocletian,  and 
suffered  terribly.  In  the  feuds  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Ariana 
in  the  4th  century  the  streets  of  the  city  were  often  deluged  with  bloo^ 
and  many  of  its  finest  buildings  were  destroyed.  When  the  Arabs 
took  Alexandreia  the  Brucheion  was  in  ruins,  and  nearly  deserted. 

In  969  the  Fatemite  khalifa  seized  on  Egypt,^nd  built  New  Cairo, 
from  which  time  Alexandreia  declined  still  more,  and  simk  to  the  rank 
of  a  secondary  Egyptian  city ;  the  discovery  of  the  route  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1497,  tended  stiU  further  to  diininist  the 
commercial  importance  of  Alexandreia^  which  at  that  period  had  a 
population  of  only  about  6000.  . 

(For  more  information  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Alexandreia, 
see  Diodorus,  lib.  xviL ;  Strabo,  lib.  xvii. ;  D'Anville,  Egypte;  ^^^K 
tion  de  VEgypte^  and  the  plates,  vol  v. ;  Smith's  Dictionary  ^f^^, 
and  Roman  Geography;  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  Topography  ofThffXit 
Murray's  Handbookfor  Travellers  in  Egypt.)  . 

ALEXANDREIA,  sumamed  Troas,  from  its  position  on  the  coasi 
of  the  Troad,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Tenedos,  was  founded  by  Antigonu^ 
one  of  Alexander's  successors,  and  named  Antigoneia ;  but  the  nam 
was  afterwards  changed  by  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  who  iJ^P'*'^- 
the  town.    It  was  a  flourishing  place  under  tiie  Roman  empire.    An 
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Hadrian's  reign  an  aqueduct,  many  of  the  piers  of  which  still  remain, 
WM  constructed  to  convey  ¥rater  to  the  city  from  Mount  Ida*  The 
ruins  cover  a  large  space ;  among  them  are  remains  of  Roman  baths. 
A  great  part  of  the  town  walls,  which  are  several  miles  in  circum- 
ference, is  still  standing.  The  site,  which  is  now  called  Eski  Stamboul, 
is  abnost  deserted.  There  were  several  other  towns  named  Alexandreia. 
One  of  these,  Alexwndreia  ad  luum,  was  situated  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  Qulf  of  Issus,  and  is  probably  identical  with  the  Myriandrus 
of  Xenophon*  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  seaport  town  of 
Iskenderun,  which  is  also  known  as  Alexandretta  and  Scanderoon. 

ALEXANDRETTA.    [Scandeboon.] 

ALEIXANDRIA,  called  Itkenderiyeh  by  the  Arabs,  is  a  city  and 
seaport  in  Lower  Egypt,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
118  miles  N.W.  from  Cairo,  in  31°  18'  N.  lat.,  29"  66'  62"  R  long., 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Lake  Mareotis.  The  city  stands  partly 
on  what  was  anciently  the  lale  of  Pharos,  but  chiefly  on  the  Mole  of 
ancient  Alexandreia  [ALEXAin>BZiA],  which  has  been  much  increased 
in  width  from  dilapidation  and  the  filling  up  of  the  two  channels  that 
connected  the  eastern  and  western  harbours.  These  channels  served 
not  only  for  conmnmication  between  the  harbours,  but  also  as  a  means 
of  cleansing  the  Great  Port,  the  sand  swept  into  which  by  the  north 
wind  WB  carried  through  them  by  the  wash  of  the  sea.  The  accumu- 
lation of  sand,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks,  have  widened  the 
Mole  into  an  isthmus,  and  the  Great  Port,  now  called  the  New  Port^  is 
in  many  places  shallow.  The  '  Isle  of  Pharos'  is  now  not  an  island, 
but  a  pemnsula.  At  the  time  of  the.  French  invasion  of  Egypt^  in 
1801,  the  Lake  Mareotis  was  dry ;  but  the  British  troops,  during  the 
Biege  of  Alexandria,  by  cutting  a  passage  through  the  narrow  neck  of 
land  that  separates  it  £rom  Lake  Aboukir,  let  in  the  sea,  and  restored 
the  bed  of  the  Mareotis  to  the  dominion  of  the  water.  The  immediate 
territory  of  Alexandria,  thus  limited  by  the  sea  and  the  lake,  extends 
from  the  tower  of  the  Arabs,  which  is  west  of  the  town,  to  Cape 
Aboukir  east  of  it  The  whole  of  this  district  is  a  continuous  cluun 
of  calcareous  rock  and  sand,  without  good  water,  and  almost  without 
vegetation. 

The  Old  Porty  on  the  African  or  western  side  of  the  dty,  is  the 
ancient  harbour  of  Eunoetos.  It  stretches  westward  firom  the  town, 
about  6  miles  in  length,  to  Cape  Marabout  on  the  mainland,  with  a 
breadth  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  There  are  three  passes  into  it 
between  a  series  of  rocks  from  Cape  Marabout  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Pharos ;  the  western  and  deepest  of 
these  is  half  a  nule  wide,  and  has  26  to  27  feet  of  water  in  its 
shallowest  places.  Ships  may  anchor  dose  to  the  town  in  from 
22  to  40  feet  of  water ;  and  there  is  good  anchorage  in  deep  water  all 
along  the  stream.  The  port  is  sheltered  from  the  violent  northerly 
winds  by  the  high  coast  of  the  Island  of  Pharos.  The  New  or 
Asiatic  Harbour  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town.  It  also  has  a 
line  of  rooks  stretching  across  the  entrance.  It  is  very  shallow 
in  many  parts  for  the  reasons  given  above.  The  passage  into  the 
Kew  Port  is  about  a  cable's  length  east  of  the  Diamond  Rock,  which 
lies  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Pharos  tower  or  lighthouse ;  a  vessel 
steering  a  little  farther  to  the  eastward  would  strike  upon  a  shoal  that 
stretches  westward  from  the  Pharillon,  or  little  Bharoe,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  port  The  water  immediately  within  the  port,  south-west 
of  the  Pharos,  is  from  30  to  40  feet  deep,  but  the  space  for  anchorage 
is  limited,  and  exposed  to  northerly  gales.  Ordinary  tides  rise  two 
feet ;  but  during  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  the  rise  is  four  feet. 
The  peninsula  of  ^aros  itself  consists  of  a  saline  arid  soil  and 
^a^jTng  white  calcareous  rock :  it  is  bordered  with  reefs,  especiaDy 
on  the  west  aide.  The  icdand  shows  many  traces  of  ancient  building. 
Not  only  the  quays  and  jetties  of  the  two  ports,  but  also  the  mosques, 
the  public  warehouses,  and  even  the  private  dwellings  are  in  a  great 
measure  formed  of  the  materials  of  old  Alexandreia.  The  town  has 
greatly  improved  under  the  government  of  Mehemet  All  and  his 
successoEB.  New  streets  and  squares  have  been  built,  which  give  the 
dty  more  of  a  European  than  an  Asiatic  appearance.  The  Turkish 
quarter,  however,  has  narrow  and  unpaved  streets,  full  of  dust  in  dry 
weather  and  of  mud  when  it  rains ;  the  houses,  both  internally  and 
extonally,  present  no  great  attractions,  and  the  general  appearance  is 
dreaiy  and  monotonous.  The  Frank  quarter  has  several  g^ood  streets 
and  a  handsome  square  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  on  the 
mounds  of  which^  and  along  the  ancient  canal  (restored  by  Mehemet 
All,  and  called  the  Mahmudiyeh  Canal)  there  are  several  villas  and 
gardens.  The  principal  buildings  and  institutions  comprise  the  new 
palace  of  ^e  pa^a,  the  naval  arsenal,  a  great  number  of  mosques, 
the  fortifications,  the-naval  and  militaiy  hospitals,  the  custom-house, 
tribunal  of  commerce^  medical  college,  naval  school,  and  several  other 
educational  establidimenta  The  mosque  of  the  Thousand  and  One 
Pillars  is  the  chief  ecclesiastical  building.  The  population  is  stated 
to  have  been  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  only  8000  or  4000 ; 
at  the  time  of  the  French  evacuation  in  1801  it  was  only  about  7000  : 
at  present  it  is  said  to  amount  to  above  60,000,  including  about  8000 
troops  in  the  garrison  and  port. 

Its  very  advantageous  position,  the  opening  of  the  Mahmudiyeh 
Canal,  which  joins  the  Nile  at  Atfeh,  and  the  estabhshment  of  an 
overland  route  to  India,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  the  late 
Mr.  Waghom,  have  made  Alexandria  a  place  of  great  and  increasing 
oommerdsl  importance.    It  is  the  principal,  indeed  it  may  be  said 


to  be  the  only,  port  of  Egypt,  for  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Rosetta  and  Damietta  branches  of  the  Nile  have  caused  those  ports 
to  be  deserted  since  the  ancient  communication  between  Alexandria 
and  the  Nile  has  been  restored.  The  exports  are  composed  of 
Egyptian  products.  The  principal  items  are  raw  cotton,  rice,  wheats 
barley,  beans,  linseed,  senna,  gums,  and  other  drugs ;  indigo,  opium, 
ostrich  feathers,  dates,  soda,  linen  cloth,  coffee  from  Arabia,  bees' -wax, 
ivory,  saltpetre,  sesame  and  other  seeds ;  hides,  natron,  mother-of- 
pearl,  potashes,  &c.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  cotton  stufEs, 
timber,  wooDen  and  silk  goods,  iron,  hardware,  copper  and  tin  plates, 
jewellery,  machinery,  ammunition,  paper,  cutlery,  &c.  Of  1362  vessels 
which  arrived  in  1842,  there  wcto  164  in  ballast;  of  1447  departures 
in  the  same  year,  210  were  in  ballast.  The  total  value  of  the  imports 
in  1842  was  2,470,866i,  of  the  exports  l,818,825i  The  trade  in  cotton 
and  com  is  very  important.  The  heaviest  part  of  the  trade  of 
Alexandria  is  with  Great  Britain,  Turkey,  Austria,  France,  Tuscany, 
Syria,  and  the  Barbaiy  States.  The  intercourse  between  England 
and  India  is  carried  on  through  Alexandria.  Austrian,  French,  and 
English  steamers  frequent  its  port.  Travellers  to  India  cross  over 
to  Suez,  whence  they  are  conveyed  to  Southern  Asia  in  the  powerful 
steam-ships  of  the  East  India  Company.  A  railroad  is  projected,  and, 
we  believe,  commenced  between  Alexandria  and  Sues.  In  the  battle 
of  Alexandria,  fought  between  the  French  and  English,  Maroh  21, 
1801,  Sir  R.  Abercrombie,  the  British  general,  was  mortally 
wounded. 

ALEXANDRIA,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  in  the  State  of  Virginia^ 
in  North  America,  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Potomac,  in  88"  49'  N.  lat,  77''  4'  W.  long. ;  6  miles  S.S.W.  from  the 
city  of  Washington  :  population  8459  ia  1840.  Ships  of  the  line  can 
ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Alexandria.  The  town  slopes  down  to  the 
river  witii  the  streets  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  is  on  the 
whole  pretty  well  built  It  has  a  court-house,  two  banks,  marine  and 
fire  insuranoe  offices,  a  jail,  an  alms-house,  a  theatre,  market-house,  and 
ten  places  of  worship.  Good  wharfs  extend  along  the  river,  at  which 
the  laigest  vessels  can  load  and  discharge.  The  chief  trade  is  in  flour, 
wheat,  maise,  and  tobacco.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  termi- 
nates in  the  Potomao  at  Alexandria.  Before  1846  Alexandria  belonged 
to  the  district  of  Columbia.    [Columbia,  District  op.] 

ALFORD.    [LmooLNSHniB.] 

ALFORT.    fSEiNE,  Depabtmknt  of.] 

ALFRETON,  Derbyshire,  a  market  town  in  the  hundred  of 
Scaradale,  is  situated  in  58°  6'  N.  lat,  1**  28'  W.  long ;  14  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Derby,  and  140  miles  N.N.W.  from  London,  by  road. 
East  Wingfield  Station  of  the  Midland  Railway,  which  is  148  miles 
from  London  by  the  North-Western  and  Midland  Railways,  is  2^  miles 
from  Alfreton :  the  population  of  the  entire  parish  in  1851  was 
8826.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arohdeaconry  of  Derby,  and 
diocese  of  Lichfield. 

The  houses  of  Alfreton  are  irregularly  builty  and  some  of  them 
are  very  old ;  the  church,  a  rude  ancient  structure  in  the  perpendicular 
style,  has  an  embattled  tower  with  pinnacles.  The  laige  east  window 
has  been  restored  within  the  last  few  yeant  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists.  A  large  National 
school  of  recent  erection  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  town. 
There  is  a  savings  bank.'  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  stockings  and  brown  earthenware ;  or  in  the  neigh- 
bouring collieries.  At  Riddings,  within  a  short  distance  of  Alfreton, 
are  some  considerable  iron-works.  At  Swanwiok,  a  hamlet  in  the 
parish,  is  a  Free  school  for  educating  twelve  boys  and  eight  girls  of 
Swanwick  and  Greenhill  Lane,  endowed  in  1740  by  a  Mrs.  Turner. 
There  is  a  weekly  maricet  on  Friday,  chiefly  for  grain ;  several  fairs 
are  held,  one  in  July  being  a  very  large  cattle  fair.  A  county  court 
is  held  in  the  town. 

ALGARVE,  a  province  of  Portugal,  situated  between  36*  57'  and 
37''  35'  N.  lat,  7°  16'  and  9'  W.  long.  The  greatest  length  E.  to  W. 
is  85  miles ;  the  width  varies  frn^m  15  to  80  miles.  It  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  Serra  de  Monchique  and  Serra  de  Caldeirao,  E.  by  the  river 
Quadiana,  W.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  area  is  21403square 
miles :  the  population  in  1841  was  180,829.  It  is  entirely  comprised 
in  one  district^  Faro,  which  includes  5  comaroas,  or  jumdary 
divisions,  15  concelhos,  or  communal  divisions,  and  62  parishes. 

Swface. — The  lofty  ridges  of  the  Senra  de  Caldeirao  and  Serra  de 
Monchique  extend  from  east  to  west  across  the  province.  These 
ridges  are  the  western  continuation  of  the  Sierra  Morena  of  Spain, 
interrupted  by  the  bed  of  the  Guadiana.  The  Serra  de  Caldeirao 
forms  a  group  of  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  province, 
leaving  only  from  five  to  ten  miles  of  level  land  next  the  sea.  Monte 
Figo  rises  to  the  height  of  2124  feet  The  Serra  de  Monchique  is 
lorfcier  than  the  mountains  of  Caldeirao,  the  sinnmit  called  Pioota 
rising  to  the  height  of  3900  feet,  and  the  Foya  de  Monchique  to 
4050  feet  From  these  summits  an  offset  extends  in  a  south-west 
direction  to  Cape  St'Vincent,  filling  up  with  hills  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  south-western  angle  of  the  province.  The  promontory  of  Capo 
St-Vinoent  is  composed  of  gray  limestone  rocks,  and  the  counlry 
inland  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  has  an  aspect  of  the  wildest 
desolation.  A  monastCTy  stands  at  the  extremity  of  the  Cape,  on 
the  verge  of  a  tremendous  precipice.  Round  that  simimit  the  winds 
howl  almost  incessantly,  and  the  sea  is  for  ever  raging  at  its  base. 
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The  coast  is  here  uniformly  lofty  and  steep.  A  few  stops  below  the 
monastery  is  ihe  Chair  of  St  Vincent^  a  seat  formed  by  Nature,  and 
an  object  of  yeneration  to  the  Portuguese  sailors,  from  the  belief  of 
its  having  been  occupied  by  tiie  saint  himaelfl  In  the  central  part 
of  Algarve  the  level  land  next  the  sea  is  of  greater  width  than  in  the 
eastern  part  The  Guadiana  flows  about  85  miles  along  the  eastern 
boundary.  The  river  is  wide,  but  shallow,  and  is  navigated  by  flat- 
bottomed  vesselB  as  high  as  Mertola  in  Alemteja  The  ether  rivers 
have  a  short  course  to  the  sea  or  the  Quadiana :  the  longest  are  the 
Rio  Valfermosa,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Faro,  the  Portimao  which 
rises  high  up  in  the  Serra  de  Monchique,  and  enters  the  sea  below 
Villanova  de  Portimfio,  and  the  Rio  Doleite,  an  affluent  of  the 
Guadiana. 

OHmaU  and  Prodtkctitma, — The  climate  is  hot  in  summer,  but  is 
refreshed  by  sea-breezes  from  the  west  and  south.  In  winter  it  is 
defended  from  the  northern  winds  by  ite  lofty  mountain-boundary. 
The  climate  is  generally  very  agreeable  and  very  healthful.  It  has 
little  pasturage,  and  produces  little  grain.  The  mountains  afford 
nourishment  for  a  few  flocks  of  goats.  The  forest-trees  are  mostly 
cork-trees,  evergreen  oaks,  and  chestnut-trees.  The  plains  and 
valleys  furnish  abundance  of  frxdts,  especially  oranges,  lemons,  figs, 
grapes,  pomegranates,  and  dates.  The  olives  are  itiferior  to  those 
of  Alemtejo.  Dried  fruits,  wine,  and  fish  are  exported.  The 
inhabitante  are  generally  occupied  either  in  cultivation  of  the  soil 
and  preparation  of  ite  pioducte,  or  in  the  fisheries  on  the  coast,  which 
are  the  most  productive  of  Portugal  «There  are  no  manufactures 
deserving  of  mention. 

TfAont, — Faro  is  the  principal  town,  giving  name  to  the  district 
It  is  situated  in  37**  N.  lat,  7**  51'  W.  long.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rip 
Yalfermosa.  It  is  well  built^  and  surrounded  with  walls  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Hoors.  It  has  a  laige  squsre.  The  town  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  suffingan  of  the  archbiiSiop  of  Evora,  and  contains  a 
cathedral,  a  parish  church,  a  college,  three  hospitals,  and  a  custom- 
house. The  harbour,  defended  by  a  fort,  is  small, '  and  not  veiy 
commodious ;  but  the  road,  formed  by  three  small  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  has  safe  and  convenient  anchorage.  The  exporte 
are  mostly  oranges,  dried  fruite,  cork,  and  anchovies,  sent  to  England. 
The  fishery  here  is  very  active  and  prosperous  :  population  of  the 
town,  8440.  Caatro  Marino,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  has  a 
population  of  2250  engaged  in  fishing,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  salt 
from  sea-water.  Lago9,  45  miles  W.N.W.  from  Faro,  is  a  seaport 
town.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  one  story  only,  and  the  harbour  is 
indifferent^  and  only  admite  small  vessels.  It  is  safe  only  when  the 
wind  is  from  the  north  roimd  to  the  west,  being  then  sheltered  by  the 
Serra  de  Monchique  and  Cape  St-Yinoent  The  bay  affords  anchor- 
age for  a  fleet  when  those  winds  prevail  The  town  contains  three 
churches,  and  has  an  aqueduct,  which  supplies  several  fountains. 
The  territory  is  productive  in  fruity  which  is  mostly  exported  to 
Holland,  and  the  fishery  is  active :  population,  about  7000.  Saffres, 
a  small  fortified  town,  4  miles  S.E.  from  Cape  St-Yincent,  stands  on 
a  peninsula :  the  population  is  only  800  or  400.  The  bay  of  Sagres 
has  considerable  depth  of  water,  and  affords  good  shelter ;  and  traces 
remain  of  the  old  harbour,  which  might  be  restored  at  no  great 
expense.  The  castle  of  Sagres  stands  on  a  headland  which  projecte 
boldly  into  the  Atlantic,  where  the  cliffs  are  precipitous  on  all  sides, 
and  ^e  battlemente  and  old  towers  almost  overhang  the  ceaseless 
breakers.  The  masses  of  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands  are  in  many 
places  quite  hollow,  and  the  sea  makes  a  loud  noise  as  it  rushes 
through  the  subterranean  channeL  The  castle  is  a  fortress  under  a  com- 
mandant Sagres  was  founded  by  the  Infante  Dom  Envque  in  1 416,  and 
he  resided  there  almost  continually  while  his  expeditions  were  fitting 
out  to  make  discoveries  and  settlemente  on  the  western  ooaste  of  Africa. 
Silveif  82  miles  N.  W.  from  Faro,  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river 
Portim&o.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Portugal,  is  walled, 
and  contains  a  handsome  parish  church :  population,  about  2000.  It 
was  the  capital  of  Algarve  under  the  Moon,  and  was  then  a  fortified 
and  populous  city.  Tavifxi,  25  miles  K.E.  from  Faro,  a  town  and 
seaport,  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Seco,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
a  stone  bridge.  The  streete  are  regular,  and  the  squares  ornamented 
with  fountains.  There  are  two  parish  churches,  and  a  handsome 
mansion  for  the  governor-general,  who  resides  here.  The  river  is 
navigable  a  short  distance  for  boats,  and  there  is  a  very  active  sea- 
fishery  :  population  of  the  town,  9000.  Villanova  de  Portimao  12 
miles  S.W.  from  Silves,  and  85  miles  W.K.W.  from  Faro,  stands  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Portimfto,  which  forms  perhaps 
the  best  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Algarve.  Hie  town  is  weU  built, 
and  contains  a  population  of  about  8000,  who  are  mostly  employed 
in  fishing. 

When  Silves,  then  the  capitid  of  Algarve,  was  conquered  from  the 
Moore  in  1189  by  Sancho  I.,  king  of  Portugial,  he  assumed  the  addi- 
tional title  of  lUng  of  Algarve.  The  conquest  of  Algarve,  however, 
was  not  completed  till  the  reign  of  Alfonso  III.,  who  was  proclaimed 
king  in  1248,  and  died  in  1279.  The  kingdom  of  Algarve  was  after- 
wards extended  so  as  to  include  part  of  Andalucia,  and  also  the 
conquered  countries  and  settlemente  in  Africa,  and  then  it  was  styled 
'  The  Kingdom  of  the  Algarves,'  or  '  Algarve  on  this  side  the  Sea,' 
and 'Algarve  beyond  the  Sea.'  The  province  is  still  occasionally 
styled  a  Kingdom  by  Portuguese  authorities. 
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ALGERIE,  L'  (Algeria  in  English),  is  the  name  given  by  the 
French  to  their  newly-acquired  possessions  in  Nor&em  Africa, 
which  comprise  the  whole  stete  formerly  known  as  the  Regency 
of  Algiers.  The  country  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Regency  of 
Tunis,  W.  by  the  empire  of  Marocco,  S.  by  the  Great  Desert, 
and  N.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Ite  greatest  length  from  the 
river  2jayne  on  the  Tunis  frontier  to  Twunt  on  the  western 
frontier,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Trara,  40  miles  E.  of 
the  Mulloiah  river,  is  about  600  miles;  ite  breadth  vudes  from 
100  to  300  miles,  being  greatest  under  the  meridisns  of  Algien 
and  Constantina,  and  nairowest  in  the  west  under  the  meridianfl  of 
Gran  and  Tlemsen.  But  in  fact  the  extreme  southern  limits  of  the 
territoxy  of  Algien  have  never  been  accurately  defined.  Many  tribes 
live  scattered  about  the  country,  who  either  have  always  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  successive  rulers  of  the  coast  and  capital,  or  whoK 
subjection  is  merely  nominal,  and  confined  to  the  payment  of  an 
annual  tribute.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the 
population  of  the  whole  coimtry,  but,  judging  by  approximation,  it 
cannot  be  less  than  2,000,000 ;  perhjaps  it  may  ascend  to  nearly 
8,000,000. 

The  high-land  of  the  Atlas  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
Regency,  and  ite  various  ridges,  terraces,  and  valleys  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  ite  surface.  Until  of  late  years  it  was  generally 
assumed  that  the  Atlas  formed  two  continuous  ridges  west  to  east, 
which  were  called  the  Great  Atlas,  and  the  Little  or  Maritime  Atlaa. 
But  this  was  a  superficial  and  inaccurate  notion.  There  is  no  interior 
ridge  answering  to  the  idea  of  a  Great  Atlas.  The  real  Great  Atlaa, 
Jeb«l  Tedla,  is  in  Marocco,  and  runs  south  to  north,  east  of  the  capital 
of  that  old  empire.  The  surface  of  the  interior  of  Algeria  is  a  table- 
land running  west  to  east,  rising  abruptly  from  the  maritime  plains, 
and  sloping  gently  southward  into  the  desert.  This  teble-huid  varies 
greatly  in  breadth,  and  it  has  an  average  height  of  3000  feet  abore  the 
sea.  It  is  interspersed  with  knoUs,  or  insulated  summits,  generally 
rounded  at  the  top,  and  none  of  which  attains  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow.  It  is  also  deeply  intersected  by  valleys  and  ravines  formed  by 
the  running  waters,  most  of  which  flow  from  south  to  north  into  the 
Mediterranean,  whilst  others  flow  southward,  and  are  lost  in  the 
sands  of  the  desert.  The  watenhed  between  these  divides  the  oountiy 
into  two  unequal  parts,  the  northern  and  smaller  being  called  the  Tell, 
or  arable  land,  and  the  southern  the  Algerine  Sahara,  or  the  Country 
of  Dates,  which  is  not  a  desert^  but  merges  farther  south  into  the  real 
Sahara,  or  Great  Desert 

The  Little  or  Maritime  Atlas,  which  rises  from  the  Metidja  plain, 
south  of  Algiers,  is  a  buttress  of  the  great  table-land,  of  which  Kount 
Juijura,  east  of  Algiers,  is  an  abutment  In  the  west  there  is  a  high 
summit  called  Wannashriz.  The  height  of  the  Little  Atlaa^  between 
Blidah  and  Medeyah,  is  from  3000  feet  to  4500  feet 

The  principal  river  of  Algeria  is  the  Shelli^  which  has  its  sources 
within  the  borders  of  the  Algerian  Sahara,  south  of  the  Waonaehriz 
Mountains ;  it  flows  N.E.  into  Titteri,  and  after  receiving  the  Midro, 
which  comes  from  the  southernmost  AUas>  forms  the  Titteri  Gawle 
or  Lake,  and  then  runs  north  until  it  meets  the  little  Atlas  ridge 
not  far  from  Medeyah;  ite  current  then  turns  abruptly  westward 
through  the  province  of  Mascara,  and  siter  a  course  of  nearly  SOO 
miles  enters  the  sea  below  Cape  Ivy,  or  Jebel  Dis.  During  the  rainy 
season  it  overflows  a  great  tract  of  country,  so  as  to  interrupt  the 
conununication  by  land  between  Algiers  and  Gran.  The  other  rivers 
are  the  laser,  to  the  east  of  Algiers ;  the  Zowah,  or  river  of  Bujeiah; 
the  Wad-el-Kebeer,  Ampsaga  of  the  ancients,  wMch  flows  into  the  sea 
north  of  Constantina ;  ^e  Seiboos,  or  river  of  Bona;  the  Sig,  and  the 
Tafiia  in  the  province  of  Oran.  South  of  the  Atlas  is  the  Wad-ad- 
Jedee,  or  River  of  the  Kid,  a  considerable  stream  which  runs  from 
west  to  east  for  nearly  200  miles,  and  after  watering  and  fertilising  the 
country  called  Zaab,  and  receiving  a  number  of  minor  streams  from 
the  central  teble-land,  loses  itself  in  the  Melgigg,  a  marsh  on  the 
borders  of  the  Desert.  There  is  another  marsh  of  great  extent  on  the 
south-western  borders  of  Constantina  called  the  Shott  "  It  is  a  laige 
plain  or  valley  between  two  chains  of  mountains,  which,  according  to 
the  seasons  of  the  year,  is  either  covered  with  salt  or  overflowed  wim 
water.  Several  parte  of  the  Shott  consist  of  a  light  oozy  soil,  which, 
after  sudden  rains  or  the  overflowing  of  the  adjacent  rivers,  forms 
quicksands,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  unwary  traveller."  (Shaw  a 
'  Travels  in  Barbary.')  Several  small  streams  from  the  north,  and  a 
considerable  one  from  the  south,  ciUled  Mailah  or  Shayer,  which  has 
ite  source  in  the  Mount  Zekkar,  and  is  said  to  be  salt,  lose  themselves 
in  the  Shott 

The  climate  of  the  country  north  of  the  Atlas  is  generally  healthy 
and  temperate,  but  when  the  khamsin,  or  south-wind,  blows,  the  ther- 
mometer rises  to  100"  of  Fahrenheit^  and  even  more;  this,  however, 
lasto  only  from  two  to  five  days.  This  wind  is  dry,  and  although 
depressing,  is  not  otherwise  unhealthy.  It  carries  along  with  it  a 
quantity  of  extremely  fine  sand,  which  penetrates  into  the  houses  and 
through  every  crevice.  From  April  to  September  the  prevailing  winda 
are  from  the  east,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  they  are  mostly  from  toe 
west    The  heavy  rains  are  in  November  and  December;  w»  monthi 
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of  January  and  Febmaiy  are  generally  yery  fine.  In  April  the  fields 
are  clothed  in  their  brightest  verdure.  From  July  to  September 
the  surface  of  the  country  is  burnt  by  the  rays  of  the  sun;  the 
oleander  alone  remains  green.  Near  the  coast  however  the  learbreeze 
cools  the  air  during  the  day,  and  heavy  dews  fall  at  night.  The 
atmosphere  is  very  pure  and  bright,  but  is  considered  unfavourable  to 
persons  whose  sig^t  is  weak.  Ophthalmia  is  a  common  disease,  as  well 
as  cutaneous  disorders,  and  even  elephantiasis,  owing  principally  to  the 
want  of  cleanliness  in  the  country  .people.  No  bad  fevers  or  other 
endemic  diseases  are  prevalent. 

The  fertility  for  which  this  coimtry  was  renowned  in  ancient  times 
still  continues :  in  the  valleys  that  are  watered  by  streams,  vegetation 
is  extremely  luxuriant.  The  mould  is  of  a  very  dark  colour ;  in  some 
places  it  is  reddish,  and  impregnated  with  nitre  or  salt>  but  generally 
tbe  soil  is  much  less  sandy  than  in  Tunis  or  Karocco.  The  country 
Is  also  more  hilly,  the  springs  are  more  frequent,  and  the  dews  more 
abundant  than  in  the  acyoining  states.  The  hills  are  covered  with 
fruit-trees  of  every  kind,  and  the  fruit  is  generally  exquisite.  The 
olive,  the  vine,  the  fig,  and  orange  trees  abound.  A  species  of  the 
lotus  is  found  here,  the  fruit  of  which  is  eaten.  The  palm  is  indige- 
nous, but  the  dates  come  from  the  south  side  of  the  Atlas.  Few 
timber-trees  are  to  be  seen  except  elms  and  a  species  of  oak,  the 
Quercu8  hidlota,  which  bears  a  very  nutritive  kind  of  acorn.  The 
mountains  near  Bujeiah  used  to  supply  the  ship-builders  of  Algiers  with 
timber.  There  are  many  species  of  the  cypress  and  chestnut-trees. 
There  are  also  very  extensive  plantations  of  nessri  or  white  roses ; 
these  flowers  are  much  larger  than  those  of  Europe,  and  yield  the 
essence  known  by  the  name  of  attar  of  roses.  The  sugar<»Lne  grows 
in  this  oountxy ;  a  species  of  it  called  Soleyman  rises  to  a  great  height, 
and  gives  morp  sugar  than  any  other  species  known.  Some  cotton  is 
produced.'  Tlie  Indiffofera  glauea  thrives  also.  The  grains  sown  are 
wheat,  barley,  Indian  com,  millet,  dourra,  and  also  rice. 

The  cows  of  Barbary  are  small,  give  but  httle  milk,  and  generally 
lose  it  altogether  with  the  loss  of  the  calf.  Algiers  and  Marocco  are 
Uie  original  countries.of  the  Merino  sheep.  Goats  are  very  numerous, 
and  supply  the  people  with  milk.  Horses  are  proverbiaUy  excellent ; 
the  asses  are  uncommonly  fine  and  much  used  for  riding ;  the  country 
people  eat  the  flesh  of  the  young  ones.  The  mules  are  excellent 
The  camel  is  considered  superior  to  that  of  Asia,  and  good  cheese  is 
made  of  its  milk.  The  interior  of  the  country  abounds  with  wild 
boars,  porcupines,  antelopes,  and  all  sorts  of  game.  In  the  fastnesses 
of  the  Atlas  are  panthers  and  leopards,  but  no  tigers ;  the  lion  still 
Tnftin4aLin«  the  character  of  its  Numidian  progenitor  for  superior 
strength,  fierceness,  and  also,  at  least  according  to  Arab  report,  for 
its  occasional  forbearance  and  generosity.  In  the  desert  of  Angad,  on 
the  borders  of  Marocco,  are  large  flocks  of  ostriches.  The  country  is 
infested  l^  various  venomous  reptiles  and  insects,  especially  scorpions 
of  large  size,  whose  bite  is  dangerous.  There  are  also  serpents  of  the 
boa  )±id.  Locusts  pay  occasional  visits,  destroying  the  harvest  of 
whole  districts  in  a  few  days ;  the  tribes  south  of  the  Atlas  eat  them. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  as  far  as  known,  consists  of  copper, 
iron,  lead,  silver,  gypsum,  limestone,  and  marble.  The  copper-mines 
have  been  worked  by  the  French  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  races  that  inhabit  the  territory  of  Algiers  may  be  reckoned 
seven  in  number :  Berbers  or  Kabyles,  Arabs,  Moors,  Turks,  Kooloolis, 
Jews,  and  negroes  from  Soudan.  One  half  of  the  whole  population 
oonsists  of  Kabyles,  the  aborigines  of  the  land.  Although  somewhat 
mixed  with  the  various  nations  that  have  successively  conquered  the 
country,  they  still  retain  much  of  their  Numidian  character  and 
habits.  The  name  of  Berbers  is  of  uncertain  origin;  and  they  them- 
selves are  unacquainted  with  it;  they  call  themselves  Mazigh  or 
Amazirgh,  which  name  was  known  to  the  old  geographers  and 
historians.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  calls  the  island  on  which  the 
lighthouse  of  Algiers  is  built,  'Insula  Mazucana.'  The  oldest  Arabian 
writers  call  the  town  of  Algiers  *  J  earn  Beni  Mazighanan'  (the  Island 
«f  the  Sons  of  Mazigh.)  The  Mazigh  race  is  believed  to  have  extended 
•t  one  time  idl  over  North  Africa,  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the 
Canary  Islands :  they  spoke  one  common  langusge,  of  which  the 
Showiah  and  the  ShiliiEih  of  the  Berbers  are  dialects,  as  well  as  the 
language  of  the  Quanchos  of  the  Canary  Istands,  and  probably  also 
the  language  spoken  by  the  Tuaricka  of  the  Great  Desert.  The 
Moors  call^l  the  Berbers  '  Kabyles,'  from  Kabileah,  i.  e.  Clan,  but 
they  often  give  this  appellation  indifierently  to  the  tribes  of  the 
interior,  whether  Berbers  or  Arabs,  although  two  very  distinct  people, 
because  both  are  living  in  clans.  The  Kabyles  inhabit  the  high-lands, 
especifldly  along  the  Little  Atlas  chain,  while  the  Arabs  occupy  the 
intermediate  plains.  The  principal  sl^nghold  of  the  Kabyles  is  in 
the  high-lands  east  of  Algiers,  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  extends  in  length  nearly  200  mUes,  from  Dellys  to  Bona, 
and  which  the  French  call  the  Kabylia.  The  dans  of  the  former 
assume  before  their  names  the  Arabia  prefix  Beni,  as  Beni-Sala, 
whilst  many  of  the  Arab  tribes,  scattered  about  the  country  of 
Algiers,  use  that  of  Welled,  which  means  the  same,  such  as  WeUed- 
Helfa  (l^e  Children  of  Helfa).  The  Kabyles  live  in  vil^ges  called 
dathkrahs,  consisting  chiefly  of  huts  which  they  call  gv/rbUy  made  of 
mud  and  loose  stones,  covered  with  the  branches  of  the  palm-tree, 
and  thatched  with  turf  or  straw.  The  Arabs  generally  live  imder 
tentfl^  in  camps,  which  are  called  dowcar.    The  Kabyles  who  live  on 


the  Little  Atlas  and  near  the  coast,  understand  Arabic,  but  the  tribes 
farther  removed  in  the  interior  know  no  language  but  their  own.  More 
advanced  in  agriculture  than  the  Arabs  or  Moors,  they  understand  the 
method  of  irrigation :  "  We  have  seen,"  says  Captain  Rozet,  "  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bledah,  orchards  and  fields  as  neatlv  arranged  and 
as  carefully  cultivated  as  those  of  France.  The  Kabyles  work  the 
mines  of  their  moimtains,  and  extract  iron,  copper,  and  lead ;  it  is 
said,  even  gold  and  silver ;  their  arms  are  frequently  decorated  with 
silver  plates  very  well  wrought,  and  they  make  a  spurious  coin  of 
silvered  copper.  They  make  guns,  ploughs,  and  many  coarse  utensils, 
which  they  sell  to  the  Arabs  and  Moors ;  know  how  to  temper  steel, 
and  make  also  sabres  and  knives  of  a  tolerable  quality.  They  manu- 
facture gunpowder  for  their  own  use,  and  much  better  than  that 
which  is  made  at  Algiers,  but  they  never  sell  any  of  it.  The  Kabyles 
are  vexy  eager  after  European  guns ;  they  offered  me  as  much  as  the 
value  of  200  francs  for  min&  Their  women  weave  common  woollen 
and  linen  stufis  for  the  use  of  the  family.  They  do  not  bake  bread, 
but  they  crush  the  grain  between  two  stones,  make  a  paste  of  the 
flour  with  water,  and  bake  it  under  the  ashes,  or  fry  it  with  oiL  The 
olive  is  their  chief  produce,  but  the  oil  they  make  is  very  sour,  probably 
because  they  allow  the  fruit  to  ferment  before  they  press  it.  They 
carry  great  quantities  of  it  in  skins  to  the  Algiers  market  They 
make  a  kind  of  soap  with  oil  and  soda.  The  Kabyles  grow  pears, 
apples,  apricots,  peaches,  and  grapes,  in  all  the  chain  of  the  Little 
Atlaa  They  gather  a  great  quantity  of  honey  and  wax,  which  they 
bring  to  Algiers;  with  poultry,  dates  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlas, 
lion  and  panther  skins,  and  monkeys.  The  tribes  who  live  on  the 
borders  of  the  plain,  or  in  the  great  valle3rB,  have  cattle,  and  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats.  They  have  no  camels,  this  animal  not  being 
suited  to  mountainous  regions,  but  they  have  excellent  asses  and 
mules  which  they  never  sell.  They  fight  on  foot^  whilst  the  Arabs 
are  chiefly  horsemen.  The  Kabyles  are  a  middle-sized  race,  of  spare 
habit  of  body,  but  robust  and  well  made,  and  even  elegant  in  Uieir 
forms.  Their  complexion  is  generally  dark,  but  seldom  swarthy. 
Their  heads  are  more  round,  and  their  features  shorter  than  those  of 
the  Arabs ;  they  have  not  the  fine  aquiline  noses  so  common  among 
the  latter;  the  expression  of  their  countenance  is  intelligent,  but 
somewhat  sinister  and  ferocious.  The  furniture  of  their  huts  is  very 
simple:  a  few  sheep-skins  or  mats,  spread  on  the  ground  or  on  a 
wooden  platform  in  a  comer,  serve  them  as  beds;  their  hyheSf  which 
resemble  in  shape  the  plaid  of  the  highlanders,  and  their  boomooaetf 
or  cloaks  with  hoods,  which  constitute  their  dress  by  day,  serve  them 
as  blankets  at  night;  a  few  baskets,  earthen  dishes,  pots,  and  jars,  for 
their  milk  and  honey;  they  keep  their  grain  and  fruit  in  large  vats 
made  of  clay  baked  in  the  sun,  or  bury  them  in  holes  under  ground. 
In  almost  every  hut  of  the  Beni-Sala  we  found  a  Koran,  which  the 
inhabitants  had  left  on  running  away.  The  women  wear  the  hyke 
like  the  men,  with  a  close  short-sleeved  tunic  underneath ;  they  do 
not  veil  their  faces  like  those  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors ;  they  let  their 
hair  fall  on  their  shoulders ;  they  wear  large  earrings,  paint  tibeir  arms 
and  legs  in  various  devices,  and  their  nails  and  the  palms  of  their  hands 
with  henn^,  or  v^^etable  red."  The  short  account  of  the  Berbers  of 
Marocco,  and  their  appearance  and  language,  given  by  Lieutenant 
Washington  in  his  'Geographical  Notice'  of  that  empire,  inserted  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  *  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
London,'  agrees  with  most  of  the  above  particulars  of  the  Kabyles  of 
Algiers,  and  serves  to  strengthen  the  supposition  that  they  are  all  of  a 
kindred  race.  Each  tribe  of  the  Kab3^es  has  a  sheik,  or  chief,  like 
those  of  the  Arabs;  there  are  also  families  of  rank  among  them. 
Each  tribe  has  its  Marabut,  who  is  a  sort  of  oracle ;  these  men  are 
considered  holy,  and  are  allowed  every  liberty.  They  accompany  the 
tribes  to  war,  and  exercise  great  influence  over  them.  The  Kabyles, 
especially  those  remote  from  Algiers,  never  submitted  to  either  AratA* 
or  Turks ;  they  paid  no  regular  tribute,  but  the  Dey  used  to  send  parties 
of  janizaries  to  seize  their  cattle,  or  kidnap  several  heads  of  families,  for 
whom  he  made  them  pay  a  heavy  ransom.  The  Kabyles  in  their  moun- 
tains are  inhospitable,  and  different  in  this  respect  from  the  Arabs :  they 
are  capricious  and  faithless,  like  their  Numidian  ancestors,  very  cruel 
to  their  enemies,  and  seem  to  delight  in  tormenting  their  unfortimate 
prisoners,  whom  even  the  women  have  been  known  to  join  in  torturing. 
They  are  Mohammedans,  at  least  nominally,  and  practise  circumdsion, 
but  never  frequent  the  mosques  of  the  Moors.  Those  who  live  at^  or 
come  to,  Algiers  have  a  separate  place  of  meeting  for  themselves. 

The  Arabs  who  encamp  in  the  plains  are  known  also  by  the  name 
of  Beduins,  and  indeed  the  latter  appellation  is  often  given  indis- 
criminately to  the  Kabyles  also  by  the  people  of  the  towns  on  the 
coast.  These  Arab  tribes  are  ijie  remains  of  the  various  great 
immigrations  of  their  countrymen  from  the  east,  and  have  kept 
themselves  distinct  from  the  other  races  around  them.  They  resemble 
in  their  appearance  and  habit  their  Asiatic  ancestors,  of  whom  they 
boast  They  often  move  their  camps  in  quest  of  water,  or  fresh 
pasture  for  their  flocks.  They  speak  the  Koreish,  or  eastern  Arabic, 
with  more  or  less  purity,  are  strictly  observant  of  the  Koran,  and  are 
governed  by  their  elders  or  sheik&  Some  of  the  Arabs  are  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  and  have  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns,  but 
they  are  very  careless  in  their  agriculture,  and  will,  when  dissatisfied, 
abandon  their  huts,  and  remove  to  another  district  The  Arabs  are 
strict  in  their  conjugal  duties,  and  differ  in  this  from  the  Kabyles, 
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among  whom  the  marriage  bond  Ib  held  rerj  loose.  In  their  predatory 
habits,  their  frugal  diet,  their  fondness  for  musio  and  story-tellers,  the 
Arabs  resemble  the  rest  of  their  brethren  scattered  oyer  Asia  and 
Africa^    The  women  are  generally  spare,  swarthy,  and  ill-fayoured. 

The  name  of  Moors  has  been  used  in  Europe  in  a  general  sense, 
meaning  the  African  Arabs ;  but  the  present  Moors  of  Barbary  are 
become  a  people  distinct  from  the  original  Arabian  conquerors,  as 
well  as  frxmi  the  actual  nomade  Arabe,  who  live  in  the  interior  of  the 
oountiy.  The  Moors  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the 
towns  and  the  districts  immediately  around,  but  their  numbers  are 
much  diminished  sinoe  the  French  conquest  They  are  a  yeiy  mixed 
race,  sprung  from  the  various  nations  who  haye  successiyely  occupied 
the  country ;  the  Arabian  stock,  however,  which  was  engrafted  on  the 
population  existing  at  the  time  of  the  Mussulman  conquest,  may  be 
supposed  to  predominate.  Their  number  was  much  swelled  by  the 
Moors  who  were  driven  away  from  Spain.  They  are  not  so  swarthy 
as  the  Beduins ;  the  men,  who  are  much  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  acquire  a  very  dark  complexion,  but  their  women  and  children 
are  as  dear  as  those  of  southern  Europe,  and  often  very  handsome. 
Fatness  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  female  beauty  among  the 
Moors,  and  great  pains  are  taken  by  mothers  and  nurses  in  order  that 
their  girls  may  attain  this  desideratum.  The  Moors  are  farther 
advanced  in  civilisation  than  the  Arabs  or  the  Kabyles ;  they  are 
used  to  the  comforts  of  towns,  many  of  them  are  wealthy,  and  fond 
of  luxury  and  pleasure.  But  their  moral  character  is  said  to  stand 
very  low.  They  have  the  vices  of  the  Arabs  without  their  virtues, 
and  the  brutal  psasions  of  the  Turks  without  their  bravery.  Having 
been  for  ages  accustomed  to  tremble  before  the  military  despotism  of 
the  Ottomans,  the  Moora  are  pusillanimous,  servile,  and  treacherous. 
They  are  not  deficient  in  intelligence ;  the  boys  frequent  the  schools, 
where  they  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  at  a  trifling  cost ; 
elementary  instruction  having  been  established  at  Algiers  for  ages  past 
on  a  method  somewhat  resembling  the  Lancasterian.  The  Moors  speak 
the  Moghrebin,  or  western  dialect  of  the  Arabian  language. 

The  Tui^s,  who  for  more  than  three  centuries  had  been  the  rulers 
of  Algiers,  formed  a  militia  which  seldom  amounted  to  10,000 ;  and 
though  it  was  at  last  reduced  to  5000,  even  this  small  body  kept  the 
whole  population  in  perfect  submission.  They  were  nominally  at 
least  under  the  orders  of  the  Sultan,  as  lord  high  sovereign  of  the 
country.  The  Dey  was  selected  from  among  their  own  body. 
Every  year  fresh  recruits  frx>m  the  Levant,  lawless  characters  from 
Constantinople,  Salonichi,  and  Smyrna,  with  fierce  Amauts  from 
Albania,  came  to  fill  up  the  vacancies.  Christian  renegades  were 
occasionally  admitted  among  them,  but  Moors  or  Arabe  never.  The 
main  body  of  the  Turks  was  stationed  at  Algiers,  but  detachments 
were  sent  as  garrisons  to  the  various  towns  of  the  provinces.  In  case 
of  attack  from  other  powers,  the  Moors,  Arabs,  and  Kabyles,  served 
as  auxiliaries  under  the  orders  of  the  Turks.  The  janizaries,  as  the 
Turkish  militia  were  called,  were  well  paid,  and  theb  pay  continued 
for  life,  even  after  they  retired  from  the  service.  They  .enjoyed  great 
privileges,  and  any  insult  offered  to  them  by  the  natives  was  punished 
with  death ;  indeed  they  generally  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
and  inflicted  summary  punishment.  They  were  not  subject  to  the 
comjnon  tribunals  for  any  offence,  but  were  tried  before  their  own 
court,  and  punished  privately  by  their  Aga.  As  the  Turks  had  no 
women  of  their  nation,  they  married  either  Moorish  women  or 
Christian  slaves ;  the  offspring  of  these  marriages,  called  Kooloolis, 
constitute  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  population  of  Algiers  and 
the  other  towns.  Their  number  was  reckoned  by  Mr.  Grabeig,  the 
late  Swedish  consul,  at  17,000  in  the  city  of  Algiers  alone.  Some  of 
the  Kooloolis  entered  the  militia,  others  were  employed  in  various 
offices  under  government ;  many  were  possessed  of  property,  which 
their  fathers  or  themselves  had  acquired,  especially  by  holding  shares 
in  the  privateers,  for  this  was  a  profitable  speculation  of  the  Turks. 
Many  of  the  Kooloolis  emigrated  after  the  French  conquest.  All  the 
above  races,  being  Mohammedans,  are  polygamists. 

The  Jews  came  in  great  numbers  to  Algiers  on  being  driven  away 
out  of  Spain  and  Portugal  at  the  same  time  as  the  Moors.  They  are 
reckoned  to  be  between  40,000  and  50,000,  living  in  the  principal 
towns,  chiefly  on  the  coast  They  are,  as  everywhere  else,  brokers, 
agents,  jobbers,  retailers,  hawkers,  and  some  of  them  are  merchants 
and  bankers.  Despised  and  ill-uned  by  the  Turks,  they  were  still 
necessary  to  them  in  all  money  transactions,  in  all  maritime  specula- 
tions, and  in  their  financial  operations.  They  exercised  by  this  means 
considerable  influence  on  -die  members  of  the  government  Many  of 
them  grew  rich,  though  in  continual  dread  of  losing  both  their 
property  and  their  lives.  Their  condition  has  been  materially 
ameliorated  under  the  French  rule. 

The  negroes  were  slaves,  brought  from  Soudan  by  the  caravans,  or 
kidnapped  by  the  Beduins  of  the  desert  Between  4000  and  5000 
were  brought  every  year  into  the  territories  of  Algiers,  one  half  of 
whom  were  taken  to  the  capital,  where  they  were  exposed  in  the 
bazaar,  and  sold  partly  to  wealthy  Moors  or  Turks,  and  partly  to 
speculators,  who  exported  them  by  sea  to  the  Levant  There  are  still 
many  of  these  negroes  resident  in  the  province,  but  slavery  has  ceased 
to  exist  since  the  settlement  of  the  French. 

The  territory  of  Algiers  includes  the  several  diviRions  of  ancient 
Numidia,  both  of  the  Massyli  and  of  the  Masseesyli,  the  kingdoms  of 


Masinissa  and  his  rival  Syphax,  and  afterwards  of  Jugortha.    It  aln 
includes  part  of  the  Mauritanian  kingdoms  of  Boochus  and  of  JuIa. 
It  was  conquered  successively  by  the  Romans,  the  Vandsk,  the 
Byzantine  Greeks,  and  lastly  by  l^e  Arabs,  who  invaded  North  Africa 
at  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  and    established  Islamiflm. 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  after  driving  liie  Moors  from  Spain,  sent  an 
expedition  to  Africa  under  Cardinal  Ximenes  and  Don  Pedro  Nayarro, 
which  took  possession,  in  1609,  of  Onm  and  Marsa-el-Kebir,  and  of 
Bujeiah  in  the  following  year.    They  also  took  possession  of  tbie  island 
before  Algiers,  and  built  a  fort  there.  The  Moors  of  Algien,  who  ven 
under  a  chief  called  Selim  Eutemi,  called  to  their  assistance  the 
Turkish  corsair,  Horush,  who  had  made  himself  fiunous  by  his  ezploit« 
in  the  Levant  seas.     Horush  landed  at  Jiljili  in  1516,  and  soon  after 
attacked  the  Spaniards  in  concert  with  the  Moors,  and  reoonqnered 
part  of  the  country.    Having  rid  himself  of  Selim  Eutemi  by  violence, 
he  remained  master  of  Algiers,  where  he  ruled  tyrannically.    He 
afterwards  marched  westward  and  took  Tlemsen,  but  being  attacked 
both  by  the  Spaniards  from  Oran,  and  by  the  Moors  who  revolted 
against  him  on  account  of  his  cruelties  and  extortions,  he  pat  himself 
in  march  with  his  Turks  to  regain  Algiers,  but  being  ovirtaken  and 
surrounded  near  the  river  Mailah,  not  far  from  Oran,  he  died  fighting, 
in  1518.     Horush,  when  cruising  in  the  Levant,  was  called  familiarly 
by  his  crews,  *  Baba  Horush,*  or  Father  Horush,  which  the  European 
sailors  corrupted  into  Barbarossa.    His  brother,  Khair-ed-Din,  to  whom 
he  had  left  his  ships,  succeeded  him  in  the  dominion  of  Algiers,  and 
to  secure  his  authority,  put  himself,  in  1519,  imder  the  allegiance  of 
the  Sultan  of  the  Ottomans,  Selim  L,  who  appointed  him  Pasha  and 
Regent  of  Algiers,  and  sent  him  a  body  of  janizaries.    Khaired-Din 
took  from  the  Spaniards  the  island  before  Algiers,  which  he  joined  by 
a  pier  to  the  mainland  in  1530,  thus  forming  a  safe  harbour.    He 
manned  a  large  fleet,  with  which  he  swept  the  Mediterranean,  striking 
terror  among  the  Christian  sailors.     Solyman  L  called  him  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Capudan  Pasha,  or  Great 
Admiral     Hwsan,  a  Sardinian  renegade,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
regency  of  Algiers,  continued  to  scour  the  sea,  and  make  incursions  on 
the  coast  of  Spain.     Charles  V.,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  ¥^ 
bafl!ed  in  his  attack  upon  Algiers  in  1641.    A  terrible  storm  dispereed 
his  fleet,  and  the  army  was  obliged  to  re-embark  in  the  greatest 
confusion.    From  that  epoch  the  Algerines  thought  themselves  invin- 
cible, and  extended  their  piracies  not  only  all  over  the  Mediterranean, 
but  also  into  the  Atlantic.    They  seized  the  vessels  of  all  nations  who 
did  not  agree  to  pay  them  a  tribute.    Admiral  Blake  first  taught  the 
Algerines  to  respect  the  flag  of  England.    Louis  XIV.  caused  Algiers 
to  be  bombarded  in  1688  by  Admiral  Duquesne,  which  led  to  a  p««» 
in  the  following  year  between  France  and  Algiers.     The  Spaniard^ 
under  General  O'Reilly,  Unded  near  Algiers  in  1775,  but  were  obUged 
to  re-embark  in  haste,  and  with  loss.   The  Dutch,  after  several  combats 
with  the  Algerines,  obtained  respect  for  their  flsg  by  paying  a  sum  of 
money.     So  did  likewise  the  Danes  and  Swedes.     The  Austrian  and 
Russian  flags  were  protected  by  the  special  interference  of  the  Porte, 
in  consequence  of  treaties  with  the  latter.    But  the  Italian  state 
were  the  greatest  sufferers  from  the  piracies  of  the  Algerines  and 
the  other  Barbaiy  powers,  who  not  only  seized  their  vessels  and 
cargoes,  but  made  slaves  of  all  on  board,  who  were  either  sold  in  the 
market,  of  sent,  chained,  to  the  public  works.     The  precise  «P^^ 
the  beginning  of  this  organised,  and  we  may  almost  call  it  legaJMed, 
system  of  piracy,  for  it  was  recognised  by  tiie  various  treaties  ^"^^ 
the  Christian  powers  condescended  to  sign,  appears  to  date  from  the 
end  of  the  15th  century,  when  the  Spanish  Moors,  driven  out  ot 
Granada,  their  last  stronghold,  settled  on  different  points  of  the 
opposite  coast  of  Barbary,  and  thence  retaliated  upon  their  ^"?*?^ 
enemies  by  seizing  their  vessels.     The  establishment  of  the  Knigbtfl 
of  St.  John  in  the  Island  of  Malta,  whose  profession  was  one  of  ^,^? 
warfare  against  Mohammedans,  tended  to  keep  alive  and  to  justify  tw 
system  of  indiscriminate  reprisal  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  But  cupioi^ 
was  the  great  incentive,  as  the  produce  of  the  prizes  and  of  the  slaves 
was  an  essential  source  of  revenue  to  the  Algerine  goverrmient,  an 
of  profit  to  private  speculators.  It  was  a  common  saying,  that  ■^*P®^ 
without  privateers  must  starve.     In  1815  the  Algerine  po^^^  ^ 
checked  in  its  lawless  exactions  by  the  ships  of  the  United  ^t**^» 
which  took  an  Algerine  frigate  and  brig :  the  Dey  was  compelled  to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Americans,  renounce  all  tribute,  *°"  P^^ 
them  60,000  dollars  as  compensation  for  tho  ships  that  had  wen 
plundered.     Lord  Exmouth,  in  execution  of  the  determination  taken 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  put  an  end  to  Christian  slavery  in  1°*'' ' 
but  the  Algerines  still  claimed  the  right,  as  an  independent  power,  o 
declaring  war  against  any  state  they  chose,  and  of  seizing  its  merch*n 
vessels,  and  releasing  the  crews  or  keeping  them  in  prison  till  pea«e 
was  agreed  on.     In  April,  1827,  a  personal  insult  was  given  to  tn 
French  consul  by  Hussein  Pasha,  the  last  Dey,  who  claimed  P^^^\ 
of  a  sum  of  money  said  to  be  due  to  his  predecessor  by  the  ^^°f 
government  for  supplies  furnished  during  Napoleon's  '^^^^ 
consul  answered  in  a  flippant  manner,  upon  which  Hussein  stnJ      . 
him  in  the  face  with  his  fan  at  a  public  audience.   After  some  *"°^ 
negotiations,  Charles  X.  sent  an  expedition  on  a  very  large  scale 
take  possession  of  Algiers.     This  was  effected  in  June,  1830.    A  ?^o 
capitulated  to  General  Bourmont,  the  Dey  abdicated  and  retired 
Europe,  while  the  French  took  possession  of  the  town,  of  the  flee*i 
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and  of  the  treasmy,  where  they  found  above  2,000,0002.  sterling  in 
preeioaB  metaLi  and  stores.  They  garrisoned  Algiers,  and  establi^ed 
a  sort  of  military  goyemment  under  the  general-in-chief 

The  title  of  Dey,  which  in  TuxMah  means  '  Uncle,'  was  not  used  at 
Algiers  of  late  years :  the  sovereign  was  styled  Pasha  and  Effendi ; 
the  Mo6rs  called  him  Baba, '  Father.'  He  was  elected  by  the  bashis, 
or  officers  of  the  militia,  assembled  in  dewami,  or  rather  by  a  faction 
of  them,  and  some  other  faction  ft«quently  shortened  his  reign  by  a 
violent  death.  Few  sovereigns  of  Algiers  for  tiie  last  two  centuries 
have  died  a  natural  death.  Any  common  janizary  might  aspire  to 
the  supreme  rank.  The  sidtan  formerly  used  to  appoint  the  pasha 
of  Algiers,  who  was  at  the  same  time  commander  of  the  forces,  and 
to  send  men  and  money  for  the  service  of  the  garrison,  but  the 
Turkish  militia  obtained,  in  the  17th  century,  the  right  of  choosing 
their  own  commander,  and  paying  themselves  out  of  the  revenue  of 
the  Regency:  still  the  sultan  continued  to  send  a  pasha  as  civil 
governor  until  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  Baba  AH  Dey, 
chief  of  the  militia,  seized  the  then  pasha,  put  him  on  board  a  ship, 
and  sent  him  back  to  Constantinople.  He  sent  by  the  same  vessel 
envoys  with  rich  presents  to  the  vizier  and  other  offi'cers  of  the  Porte, 
representing  to  them  that  the  expelled  pasha  had  treacherous  views, 
and  that  in  future  the  chief  of  the  militia  might  as  well  fulfil  the 
duties  of  jMisha  also,  of  course  with  the  approbation  of  his  highnesa 
The  affair  was  winked  at  by  the  Porte,  and  from  that  time  the  jani- 
zaries and  the  Dey  of  their  choice  were  absolute  masters  at  Algiers. 

The  principal  towns  east  of  the  capital  are — OonatwUine,  the  ancient 
Cirta,  with  a  poptdation  of  about  80,000  inhabitants  [CoirsTAimNE], 
and  Bona,  near  the  site  of  EUppona,  the  see  of  St.  Augustine,  with  a 
population  of  4000  inhabitants,  and  a  capacious  harbour  nearly  choked 
with  mud.  To  the  eastward  of  Bona  were  La  Calle  and  Bastion  de 
France,  two  old  French  settlements  which  were  destroyed  in  1827. 
This  coast  is  frequented  by  the  coral-fishing  boats  from  France  and 
Italy.  PhUippenUe,  a  new  town,  on  the  Gulf  of  Stora,  is  the  port  of 
Constantine ;  westward  of  it  is  Jijel  or  JUjUi,  a  harbour  and  a  fort 
The  Kabyles  of  this  mountainous  coast  were  the  most  ferocious  of 
the  whole  country,  and  merciless  plunderers  of  wrecks,  but  the  French 
have  tamed  them  of  late  years.  Bujeicthf  on  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name,  once  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  now  much  reduced, 
with  a  good  harbour,  carries  on  some  trade  in  oil  and  wax,  the 
produce  of  its  territory.  In  the  interior  of  the  vast  province  of  Con- 
stantine are  many  remains  of  cities  once  famous,  such  as  Seteef,  once 
the  capital  of  the  Mauritania  Sitifensis,  and  now  become  again  a  place 
of  importance,  with  a  garrison,  and  a  considerable  market ;  Tebbessa, 
once  Thebeetis,  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  which  extends  towards  the 
Meijerdah  or  Bagradas  River ;  Tipsa,  the  ancient  Tipasa,  a  frontier 
town  towards  Timis,  with  an  Algerine  garrison.  In  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood is  Qellah,  also  a  frontier  town,  built  on  a  moimtain  almost 
inaccessible,  a  place  of  asylum  for  the  outlaws  of  the  two  states,  who 
countenance  one  another,  and  live  in  a  sort  of  wUd  freedom.  Zainah, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  Dr.  Shaw  supposes  to  be  the 
ancient  Zama,  he  having  found  no  other  vestiges  answering  to  this 
place.  Remarkable  antiquities  are  fotmd  near  Te^zoute,  in  a  valley 
of  the  Jebel  Aureas,  about  50  miles  south  of  Constantine,  and  which 
appear  to  belong  to  the  ancient  Lambsesa;  at  Jedjilt,  EIrami9a, 
Belgrounn ;  and  at  Guelma,  on  the  road  from  Bona  to  Constantine. 
The  Jebel  Auress,  Mens  Aurasius,  is  an  extensive  and  abrupt  mass  of 
table-land,  with  fertile  valleys  intervening,  embracing  an  area  of  above 
70  miles  in  circumference,  and  inhabited  by  a  number  of  clans  of 
Kabyles,  whom  neither  Arabs  nor  Turks  have  ever  subjugated.  Some 
of  these  tribes  are  much  fairer  than  the  generality  of  the  Kabyles,  and 
have  hair  of  a  yellowish  colour,  which  has  led  Dr.  Shaw,  and  others, 
uy  suppose  them  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  Vandals.  The  whole  province 
of  Constantine  is  highly  interesting,  and  full  of  ancicut  remains,  but 
little  explored  by  travellers :  it  is  decidedly  the  finest  as  it  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  division  of  Algeria.  The  interior  has 
beoi  attentively  inve^gated  by  General  Duvivier,  'Recherches  et 
Notes  sur  la  Portion  de  V  Alg^rie  au  Sud  de  Guelma,  depuis  la  Fron- 
ti^re  de  Tunis,  jnsqu'au  Hont  Auress  compris,'  Paris,  1841.  South  of 
Algiers  is  the  town  of  MedeycLh,  in  a  fertile  district  in  the  midst  of 
the  Little  Atlas ;  it  reckoned  above  10,000  inhabitants,  but  suffered 
severely  in  the  several  conflicts  between  the  French  and  the  Arabs 
and  KjihyleiL  Blidahy  situated  between  Medeyah  and  Algiers,  on  the 
borders  of  the  fine  plain  called  Metidja,  is  a  thriving  place,  much 
frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  surrounded  by  bcAutifiil 
gardens,  and  yearly  increasing  in  extent.  Boufarick,  between  Blidah 
and  Algiers^  is  a  new  town,  with  2000  inhabitants,  well  supplied  with 
water,  in  a  fertile  territory,  and  has  a  weekly  market.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  several  villages,  or  colonies,  constructed  by  the 
Froich,  such  as  Joinville,  Montpensier,  &c.  Coleah  is  about 
24  miles  W.  of  Algiers,  near  the  sea,  in  a  most  fertile  district 
Farther  west  is  CkerchtUf  a  seaport  town  near  the  site  of  Jol,  anciently 
the  residence  of  King  Juba,  of  which  there  are  remains. 

In  the  interior,  towards  the  banks  of  the  Shellif,  is  Mdianahf 
situated  in  an  important  agricultural  though  not  very  healthy 
district  In  the  same  district  the  French  have  built  the  new  town  of 
OrieasiviUe,  which  is  intended  to  be  the  central  market  of  the  valley 
of  the  lower  Shellif  A  carriage-road  leads  from  Orleanville  to  the 
port  of  T^te;  population  2800. 


In  the  province  of  Oran,  or  weetem  division  of  Algeria,  are  t^® 
towns  of  Mttstigannim,  contcdning  between  5000  and  6000  inhabitant 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  near  the  sea ;  Anew,  the  ancient  Aisenariay 
near  which  are  valuable  salt-pits  which  might  be  made  more  pro- 
ductive ;  and  Oran,  or  more  properly  Warran,  a  coast  town,  of  ffom 
10,000  to  12,000  inhabitants,  and  the  capital  of  the  province.  It  is  a 
fortified  place,  and  carries  on  some  trade  by  sea.  The  Spaniards  were 
masters  of  it  for  near  three  centuries  until  1792,  as  well  as  of  the 
neighbouring  Marsa-el-Kebir,  the  Portus  Magnus  of  the  ancients,  a 
natural  harbour,  one  of  the  best  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  Farther  to  the 
S.W.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tafra,  are  some  remains  of  Uie  ancient 
Siga,  or  Sigeum,  the  metropolis  of  Syphax  and  other  Mauritanian 
kings.  About  80  miles  from  it,  in  the  interior,  is  the  city  of  TUmstn, 
once  the  capital  of  a  province,  bmlt  on  a  rising  ground  below  a  ridge 
of  rocky  mountains,  which  form  part  of  the  Atias,  in  a  fine  and  fertile 
country  irrigated  by  a  number  of  streams.  The  old  Tlemsen,  once 
the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  was  much  larger  than  the  present  town,  but 
was  almost  wholly  destroyed  in  1670  by  Hassan,  Dey  of  Algiers. 
Tlemsen  reckons  still  about  20,000  inhabitants.  It  ez^joys  a  healthy 
climate,  and  has  rich  plantations  of  olive-trees.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  carpets  and  blankets,  and  some  trade  carried  on  with  the 
interior.  It  ia  not  far  from  the  borders  of  the  Little  Sahara,  which 
here  approaches  very  near  the  coast  MoBcara,  the  ancient  Victoria, 
once  tiie  capital  of  Abd-el-Kader,  and  since  very  much  improved  by 
the  French,  is  situated  about  30  miles  inland  from  the  Bay  of  Arzew. 
Fifteen  miles  to  the  N.£.  of  MasciLra  is  El  CaUahf  a  small  town  with 
several  villages  around  it,  built  in  the  Atlas  Mountains,  the  population 
of  which  are  busily  employed  in  the  manufEMsture  of  carpets,  bour- 
nooses,  and  other  woollens,  for  which  El  Callah  is  the  chief  mart  in 
the  whole  Regency.  In  addition  to  the  trade  from  the  sea-ports, 
which  is  constantly  increasing,  particularly  with  France,  there  is  an 
interchange  of  products  with  the  French  settlements  of  Senegal,  on 
the  western  coast,  across  the  interior,  by  means  of  caravans. 

The  Algerine  Sahara,  as  the  French  call  it,  or  southern  division  of 
the  territory  of  Algiers,  extends  along  the  southern  slope  of  the 
table-land  of  the  Atlas,  as  far  as  the  Great  Desert  The  Algerine 
Sahara  has  abundant  pastm?es  in  the  winter  and  spring,  but  they  are 
dried  up  in  summer.  Com  is  very  scarce.  Dates  constitute  the  chief 
article  of  food.  On  the  slopes  of  the  Atlas  are  fir-trees,  tuyas,  ever- 
green oaks,  and  cork-trees ;  lower  down  are  juniper  and  oarob-trees. 
Under  a  layer  of  fine  sand,  probably  brought  by  the  southern  winds, 
is  a  stratum  of  good  vegetable  mould.  The  rivers  flow  southward ; 
they  are  subject  to  overflowing,  but  become  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in 
summer,  and  are  lost  in  the  sands.  The  principal  river  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Algerine  Sahara  is  the  Mzi,  which  rises  in  the  Jebel 
Amour;  it  disappears  in  the  sands  below  Tedjmont,  reappears  at 
Recheg,  disappears  again  near  Laghouat,  and  is  t^en  lost  sJtogether. 
Ixighouat,  the  capital  of  the  Western  Sahara,  is  about  300  miles  S.  by 
W.  from  Algiers.  It  is  inclosed  by  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  is 
surrounded  by  extensive  gardens  and  date  plantations,  irrigated  by 
canals  from  the  river  Mzi.  Figs,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  bananas, 
almonds,  and  mulberries,  are  abundant  These  gardens  constituto 
the  wealth  of  Laghouat.  The  town  reckons  about  6000  inhabitants. 
It  has  several  mosques,  a  fondouk,  or  market,  but  no  baths ;  water  is 
too  valuable.  The  French,  some  years  ago,  made  an  excursion  as 
far  as  Laghouat,  imder  General  Marey,  and  were  received  in  a  friendly 
manner.  They  crossed  the  table-land  of  the  Atlas  from  Medeyah  to 
Boghar,  where  they  foimd  excellent  truffles ;  then  they  crossed  the 
little  western  desert,  which  is  a  dry  elevated  terrace;  then  they 
crossed  a  second  table-land,  called  Jebel  Amour  and  Jebel  Sahari, 
which  is  said  to  be  as  high  as  the  Vosges ;  and  then  descended  into 
the  valley  of  the  Mzi  to  Laghouat  General  Marey  wrote  a  report  of 
the  expedition.  Laghouat  was  formerly  a  dependance  of  the  Bey  of 
Titteri,  to  whom  it  paid  a  small  tribute. 

The  eastern  and  larger  part  of  the  Algerine  Sahara  is  considered  to 
belong  to  the  province  of  Constantine.  It  consistB  chiefly  of  two 
large  districts :  the  Zaab  or  Ziban,  the  ancient  Gietulia,  which  lies 
S.  of  the  province  of  Constantine,  between  the  Atlas  and  the  Wad 
Adjedee  River,  and  the  Wad  Reag,  which  is  south  of  the  latter,  and 
stretches  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sandy  desert  The  town  or  village 
of  Biscara,  with  a  small  castle,  is  the  principal  plftce  in  the  Zaab. 
Dates  are  the  chief  produce  of  the  country.  The  Biscareens  are  a 
tribe  distinct  both  from  the  Arabs  and  the  Kabyles,  although  believed 
to  be  of  Arab  descent ;  they  have  fixed  habitations,  are  industrious, 
honest,  and  quiet  Many  of  them  come  to  Algiers,  where  they  are 
preferred  as  servants  and  porters,  and  where  they  have  an  amir,  or 
consul,  to  settle  their  concerns.  They  have  been  confounded  by 
Europeans  with  the  other  Kabyles.  They  are  very  dark.  They 
profess  Mohammedanism,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic  The 
Biscareens  trade  with  Soodan  by  the  way  of  Ghadamis.  The  country 
of  the  Biscareens  is  watered  by  several  streams  from  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Atlas  which  fall  into  the  Wad  Adjedee,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  Wad  Abeadh,  that  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Auress  in 
Constantine,  and  flows  southward  until  it  meets  the  Adjedee  not  far 
above  the  marsh  called  Melgigg.  The  Duke  d'Aumale  led  an  expe- 
dition to  Biscara  in  1844.  This  part  of  the  country  is  administered 
by  a  native  sheik,  subject  to  the  government  of  Constantino. 

Wad  Reag  is  another  collection  of  villages  like  those  of  the  Zaab, 
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but  S.  of  the  Adjedee,  and  ranged  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction.  The 
principal  villages  are  Tuggurt^  S.  of  the  Melgigg,  Engousah,  and 
farther  SI.W.,  Wuiglah,  a  populous  place  frequented  by  the  caravans 
from  Soudan,  and  Nadrama,  on  the  edge  of  the  Desert.  These  are 
the  extreme  limits  of  human  fixed  habitations.  The  chief  of  Tuggurt 
is  said  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  French.  The  Beni  Mozab 
live  to  the  westward  of  Wuiglah,  between  S2°  and  S3°  of  N.  lat ; 
Qardeiah,  Beri-gan,  and  Qrarah  are  their  principal  villages.  They 
are  a  tribe  of  the  Kabylea  or  Mazigh,  have  the  same  appearance  and 
complexion,  and  speak  the  same  dialect  as  their  brethren,  but  are 
milder  and  more  peaceful  in  their  disposition ;  many  of  them  live  in 
Algiers,  where  they  keep  the  public  baths.  They  govern  themselves 
as  a  republic,  are  independent  of  Algiers,  and  they  kept  an  amir  in 
the  capital,  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  Dey.  They  reckon  it  20 
days'  journey  from  their  country  to  Algiers.  Dr.  Shaw  sees  in  tiiem 
a  branch  of  the  Melanogsetuli  of  the  ancient  geographers.  They  grow 
a  little  barley,  but  their  chief  nourishment  is  dates.  "Their 
country,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "  is  very  dry ;  they  have  no  fountains  or 
rivulets,  and  in  order  to  obtain  water,  they  dig  to  the  depth  some- 
times of  100  fathoms,  througli  different  layers  of  sand  and  gravel  till 
they  come  to  a  flaky  stonelike  slate,  which  is  known  to  be  immediately 
above  the  Bahr  taht  el  Erd,  or  'the  Sea  below  Ground.'  The  stone  is 
easily  broken  through,  and  the  flux  of  water  which  follows  the  stroke 
rises  so  suddenly  and  in  such  abundance,  that  the  person  let  down 
for  this  purpose  has  sometimes,  though  raised  up  with  the  greatest 
quickness,  been  overtaken  and  suffocated  by  it"  For  the  purpose  of 
administration,  Algeria  is  divided  into  three  provinces;  Algiers, 
Constantine,  and  Oran.  The  governor-general  resides  at  Algiers ;  a 
deputy  governor  is  in  each  of  the  other  two  provinces.  There  are 
civil  commissioners  and  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  of  the  principal 
towns,  and  tribunals  of  first  instance  at  Algiers,  Oran,  Bona,  and 
PhUippeville.    A  supreme  court  sit^  at  Algiers. 

(Among  the  older  works  on  Algiers  the  following  deserve  mention : 
Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  a  very  good  topographical  description  of 
the  country ;  Laugier  de  Tassy,  Hittoire  Ginirale  du  Boyavmt  d Alger; 
Rehbinder,  Nachrichten  und  Bemerhingen  Hber  den  Algierschen  Stoat  ; 
Pananti,  AwejUwre  ed  Ouervasioni  aopra  la  Costa  di  Barbaria,  a  work 
too  poetical  in  its  style,  but  full  of  curious  details  and  anecdotes ; 
ShAiei^B  Sketches  of  Algiers;  Rozet,  Voyage  dans  la  RSgence  ^ Alger, 
since  the  French  occupation.  Of  the  later  works  we  may  single 
out  the  following  :  Daumas,  Le  Sahara  AlgSrien;  Dm'eau  de  la  Malle, 
Province  de  Constantine,  and  BechercJtes  swr  la  R6genced^ Alger  ;  General 
Duvivier,  Recherches  et  Notes,  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  article ; 
Almanach  Africain  ;  and  several  articles  in  the  Sevue  des  deux  Mondes 
by  M.  de  Castellane,  an  officer  on  the  staff  in  Algeria.  Also  Borrer, 
Narrative  of  an  Expedition  into  Kdbylia,  London.) 

By  the  capitulation  of  the  4th  of  July,  1830,  the  French  became 
possessed  "of  the  city  of  Algiers,  and  the  forts  and  harbours 
depending  on  it."  No  mention  was  made  of  the  provinces,  or  of  the 
native  tribes,  over  which  the  authority  of  the  Dey,  was  little  else 
than  nominal  The  Dey  capitulated  to  the  French  more  like  the 
commander  of  a  military  garrison  than  as  the  sovereign  of  an  extensive 
state.  In  truth,  the  Dey  himself  was,  ostensibly  at  least,  but  an 
officer  of  the  Turkish  sultazL  The  native  Arabs  and  Eabyles  were 
told  in  the  proclamations  that  the  French  had  come  to  deliver  them 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Turks,  who  were,  in  reaHty,  aliens  to  the  country, 
pirates  by  sea,  and  usurpers  and  marauders  by  land.  The  Arab  tribes 
iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers,  Oran,  and  the  other  towns  garrisoned 
by  the  Turks,  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  a  reluctant  tribute  to  the 
Dey  in  order  that  they  might  graze  ^eir  cattle  in  the  plains  without 
molestation ;  but  the  Kabyles  who  live  in  the  mountains  as  well  aa 
the  more  remote  Beduin  Arabs  of  the  interior,  seldom,  if  ever, 
entered  into  any  such  agreement,  and  the  Turks  only  succeeded  in 
extorting  anything  from  them  by  sending  armed  detachments  at 
harvest-time  to  seize  by  force  what  they  could,  or  by  surprising  the 
Kabyle  villages  and  kidnapping  some  of  their  young  men,  whom 
the  parents  were  obliged  to  ransom. 

The  French  became  possessed  by  conquest  of  Algiers,  Oran,  Bona, 
and  one  or  two  more  towns  on  or  near  the  coast.  The  Moors  and 
other  mixed  races,  who  inhabit  these  places,  became  by  conquest 
subjects  of  France.  Of  the  three  beys,  or  governors  of  provinces, 
Turkish  officers  subordinate  to  the  Dey,  that  of  Oran  submitted  to 
France;  but  Ahmed  Bey  of  Constantine,  being  far  off  in  a  strong 
country,  refused  allegiance,  and  the  Bey  of  Titteri,  after  having 
submitted  at  first,  revolted  soon  after,  and  was  joined  by  several 
tribes  of  Arabs  and  Kabyles.  Thus  it  was  that  a  course  of  hostilities 
was  entered  upon  between  the  French  and  the  natives,  by  which  the 
French  conquest  has  spread  from  the  frontiers  of  Tunis  on  the  east, 
to  those  of  Marocco  on  the  west,  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the 
Great  Desert  on  the  south. 

Marshal  Bourmont,  after  taking  possession  of  the  town  of  Algiers, 
gave  occasion  to  the  first  hostilities  with  the  Arabs,  by  marching  a 
column  of  2000  men  to  Blidah.  On  the  approach  of  the  troops  the 
Arabs  attacked  them,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  to  Algiers  with  loss. 
In  consequence  of  ^e  revolution  at  Paris  in  July,  1830,  and  the 
change  of  dynasty  which  followed,  Bourmont  was  recalled,  and 
General  Clausel  was  sent  to  succeed  him.  He  arrived  at  Algiers  in 
the  beginning  of  September,   1830.    In  the  following  October  he 


marched  against  the  Bey  of  Titteri,  crossed  the  Metidja  plain,  occupied 
Blidah  at  the  foot  of  the  Little  Atlas,  and  then,  forcing  the  pass  of 
Mount  Teneah,  entered  the  town  of  Medeyah,  the  reaidenoe  of  the 
Bey,  about  45  miles  south  of  Algiers.  Clausel  deposed  the  Bey,  and 
appointed  a  Moor  of  Algiers  in  his  place. 

General  Clausel  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  colonisation  of  the 
territory  of  Algiers  with  settlers  from  Europe.  Marshal  Gerard,  then 
minister^t-war,  approved  of  the  plan,  and  fixed  on  the  Metidja  plain, 
which  lies  between  the  table-land  of  Algiers  and  the  ridge  of  the 
Little  Atlas,  for  the  first  experiment  But  neither  the  general  nor 
the  marshal  seems  to  have  thought  of  ascertaining  first  to  whom  the 
lands  in  the  Metidja  b^onged.  Baron  Pichon,  who  was  appointed  a 
year  after  civil  intendant  of  Algiers,  having  made  inquiries,  discovered 
that  the  lands  in  question  belonged  chiefly  to  Moorish  proprietors, 
inhabitants  of  Algiers,  the  quiet  subjects  of  France,  whose  property 
was  solemnly  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  capitulation,  and  who  let 
their  lands  to  Arab  or  Kabyle  cultivators  or  gnuders.  (Pichon, '  Alger 
sous  la  Domination  Frangaise,'  8vo,  1833;  a  very  interesting  book 
for  the  history  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  French  occupation  of 
Algiers.) 

General  Clausel,  dissatisfied  with  the  repeated  disappointments  he 
had  encountered  from  the  French  ministry,  returned  home  in  disgust, 
and  published  an  apology  of  the  acts  of  his  administration.  (Obser- 
vations du  G^n^ral  Clausel  sur  quelques  Aotes  de  son  Commandement 
h  Alger,'  8vo,  Paris,  1831.) 

General  Berthez^ne  remained  in  command  at  Algiers.  He  marched 
at  the  end  of  June,  1831,  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  Medeyah,  which 
was  closely  blockaded  by  the  Kabyles,  and  having  evacuated  the 
place,  retraced  his  steps  to  Algiers,  fighting  his  way  through  the  pass 
of  Teneah,  harassed  by  swarms  of  Kabyles  and  Arabs,  who  followed 
him  all  the  way  across  the  Metidja  plain  to  within  a  few  miles  from 
Algiers.  He  wrote  in  the  following  month  of  August  a  long  but 
interesting  report  to  the  minister-at-war,  in  which  he  refuted  some 
exaggerated  notions  of  the  partisans  of  conquest  and  colonisation, 
which  letter  is  given  by  Baron  Pichon  in  the  appendix  to  his  work, 
p.  44.  Berthez^ne  applied  himself  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 
sheiks  of  the  Arab  tribes,  who  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his  sense 
of  justice.  Unfortunately  at  the  end  of  1831,  Berthez^ne  was 
superseded  by  Savaiy,  Duke  of  Rovigo,  who  on  his  arrival  at  Algiers 
found  himself  beset  by  a  party  who  talked  loudly  of  exterminating 
the  natives,  or  driving  them  back  to  the  Desert,  taking  possesidon  of 
their  property,  and  distributing  the  lands  by  lots  to  French  colonists. 
General  Berthez^ne  after  his  return  to  France  published  a  Terr 
inter^ting  and  impartial  work :  '  Dixhuit  Mois  k  Alger,  ou  R^cit 
des  Ev^nemens  qui  s'y  sont  pass^  depuis  le  14  Juin,  1830,  Jour  du 
D^barquement  de  I'Arm^e  Fran9aise,  jusqu'  2k  la  Fin  de  D^cembre, 
1831,'  Montpellier,  1834. 

The  administration  of  Savary  lasted  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth. 
It  alienated  the  natives  of  all  races  and  classes.  Several  Arabs  and 
Moors  of  distinction  were  summarily  executed.  The  Ouffias,  a  tribe 
of  unofiending  Arabs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alg;iers,  were  wantonly 
exterminated ;  and  sweeping  confiscations  of  private  property  took 
place.  The  result  was  a  general  rise  of  all  the  tribes  round  Algiers 
and  Oran,  and  the  stoppage  of  all  commimication  with  the  interior. 
Pichon,  in  his  work  already  noticed,  and  General  Brossard,  in  his 
'  Memoirs  pi^sent^  au  Due  de  Dalmatie  sur  les  Moyens  d'assurer  la 
S^curit^  du  Territoire  d' Alger,'  give  much  information  concerning 
the  dismal  period  of  1832. 

In  1833  Savary  left  Algiers  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  retimied  to 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  June  of  that  year.  General  V oirol  remained 
pro  tempore  *  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  possessions  in  North 
Africa.'  During  the  session  of  that  year  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
Marshal  Clausel,  who  continued  to  be  a  warm  supporter  of  the  sj'stcm 
of  colonisation,  after  magnifying  the  importance  of  Algiers  to  France, 
which  he  compared  to  that  of  the  East  Indies  to  England,  asked  the 
ministers  about  their  intentions  concerning  Algiers.  The  president  of 
the  council  replied,  that  "there  was  no  intention  of  evacuating  the 
country;  that  France  was  at  liberty  to  act  as  she  pleased,  being 
untrammeled  by  any  engagement  with  foreign  powers  respecting  it ; 
that  for  the  present  the  government  thought  proper  to  confine  itself 
to  the  possession  of  the  three  principal  maritime  stations,  namely, 
Algiers,  Oran,  and  Bona,  but  that  it  might  be  thought  advisable  at  a 
future  time  to  occupy  two  or  three  more  points  on  the  coast,  although 
there  was  nothing  decided  as  yet  on  that  subject  With  regard  to  the 
plans  for  colonising  the  coimtry,  the  government  was  ready  to  favour 
them  if  carried  on  by  private  companies,  but  had  no  intention  to 
pursue  them  on  its  own  account,  or  by  its  own  means."  These  expla- 
nations seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction  to  the  Chamber.  The 
revenue  derived  from  Algiers  figured  in  the  budget  to  the  amount  of 
only  1,500,000  francs,  whilst  the  whole  annual  expenditure  required 
to  keep  possession  of  and  administer  the  coimtry  was  stated  in  the 
Chamber  to  amount  to  30,000,000  francs.  The  army  employed  in 
North  Africa  consisted  of  30,000  men,  of  whom  4000  were  turbulent 
characters,  chiefly  from  Paris,  who  had  been  formed  into  a  fighting 
corps.  A  corps  of  auxiliary  native  troops,  by  the  name  of  Zouaves, 
was  also  formed,  as  well  as  a  battalion  of  Turks,  and  a  foreign  legion 
consisting  of  men  of  all  nations. 

In  May  of  that  year,   Abd-el-Kador,  the  son  of  an  influential 
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marabout,  who  in  the  year  1882,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  oonfosion 
produced  by  the  fidl  of  the  Tnrkiah  power,  had  attained  the  title  of 
Emir  and  Bey  of  Mascara,  and  had  gathered  under  his  banner  the 
Arab  populations  of  the  west,  advanced  with  9000  horse  to  within 
sight  of  Oran,  and  attacked  the  French  outposts,  but  after  some 
sharp  fighting  was  obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  800  men.  In 
June  the  French  occupied  the  maritime  station  of  Arzew,  east  of 
Oran,  and  soon  after,  the  more  important  town  of  Mustiganuim  on 
the  oppoeite  or  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Arzew.  There  was  much 
fighting  between'the  French  and  the  Arabs  in  the  province  of  Oran 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  On  the  eastern  coast  an  expedition  sent 
from  Toulon,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  landed  a  body  of  troops 
at  Bujeiah,  and  after  seyeral  days'  hard  fighting  against  the  Eabyles, 
who  disputed  every  foot  of  ground,  house  aftisr  house,  and  garden 
after  garden,  the  French  obtained  possession  of  the  town,  which 
formed  an  intermediate  station  on  the  coast  between  Algiers  and  Bona. 

By  an  ordonnanoe  of  the  month  of  August,  1834,  General  Count 
d'Erlon  was  appointed  *  governor-general  of  the  French  possessions 
in  North  Africa,'  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  mini8ter«t-war. 
An  intendant  or  head  of  the  civil  department  was  also  appointed,  as 
well  as  a  oommissaiy  of  justice  at  the  head  of  the  judicature.  The 
militaiy  events  of  this  year  were  of  little  importance.  There  was 
some  desultory  fighting  with  the  Eabyles  in  the  neighbourhood  6f 
Bujeiah,  and  with  the  troops  of  Ahmed  Bey  of  Constantine,  in  the 
direction  of  Bona.  The  sheik  of  LarCalle,  a  maritime  station  east  of 
Bona,  on  the  frontiers  of  Tunis,  made  his  submission  to  the  French. 
In  the  west,  Abd-^-Eader,  Bey  of  Mascara,  whose  authority  was  now 
acknowledged  by  all  the  Arab  tribes  from  the  river  Shellif  to  tiie 
frontiers  of  Marocco,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  French 
governor  of  Oran,  by  which  he  ackn6wledged  the  supremacy  of 
France,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  French  as  the  emir  of  the 
province  of  Mascara,  which  included  the  whole  western  division  of 
the  state  of  Algiers  with  the  exception  of  Oran  and  its  immediate 
territory,  and  the  other  points  on  the  coast  which  were  occupied 
by  the  firench.  The  SheUif  was  to  be  his  boundary  on  the  east.  A 
sort  of  commercial  treaty  was  also  concluded  between  the  emir  and 
the  French.  This  convention  was  censured  at  Paris,  as  giving  a 
political  importance  to  the  Arab  chief,  of  which  he  would  take 
advantage  to  consolidate  his  power,  until  a  proper  opportunity 
occurred  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  French :  and  so  it  liappened. 

At  the  beginning  of  1835  Abd-el-Eader  crossed  the  SheUif,  and 
excited  the  Hadjoutes  and  other  tribes  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Algiers  to  rise  against  the  French.  He  himself  collected  a 
force  of  8000  horse  and  4000  foot,  of  whom  1200  had  been  trained 
as  regular  infontry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oran.  (General  Trdzel, 
the  French  governor  of  Oran,  marched  against  him,  and  met  him  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Sig.  The  Arabs  fought  well,  but  gave  way 
at  last,  and  retreated  a  few  miles.  G^eral  Tr^zel,  having  lost  240 
men,  thou^^t  it  prudent  next  day  to  retire  to  Arzew  on  the 
searcoast ;  but  he  was  attacked  by  me  Arabs  at  the  pass  of  Makta, 
where  he  lost  his  baggage,  a  howitzer,  several  caissons,  and  500  men 
either  killed  or  wounded.  This  disaster  was  the  most  serious  which 
the  French  had  yet  encountered  in  Africa.  Abd-el-Eader  showed 
considerable  military  skill  in  these  encounters. 

Marshal  Clausel,  being  appointed  by  the  Eing  to  succeed  Count 
d'Erlon,  resolved  on  his  arrival  at  Algiers  to  crush  if  possible  the 
rising  power  of  Abd-el-Eader.  He  began  by  appointing  a  native  Bey 
of  Oran,  thus  exciting  a  rival  to  the  emir  in  his  own  neighbourhood. 
He  then  prepared  an  expedition  against  Mascara,  a  town  of  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  the  capital  of  Abd-el-Eader,  18  leagues  S.E. 
of  Oran.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  sailed  from  France  to  Oran  to 
accompany  the  expedition,  which  consisted  of  about  10,000  men. 
Abd-el-Eader  tried  to  oppose  the  French  on  the  banks  of  the  Sig,  and 
afterwards  at  the  pass  of  the  river  Habrah,  but  his  men  were 
overcome  by  French  tactics  and  discipline.  He  then  withdrew  into 
the  interior,  leaving  Mascara  to  its  fate.  The  French  found  Mascara 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  and  plundered  by  the  wild  Arabs.  Being 
unable  to  retain  possession  of  i^  Clausel  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fire 
on  the  9th  of  December,  1835,  after  which  he  marched  back  to  the 
seaKXMst  by  way  of  Mustigannim,  whence  he  returned  to  Algiers. 

In  the  following  January,  1836,  Marshal  Clausel  undertook  another 
inland  expedition  against  the  town  of  Tremecen  or  Tlemsen,  near 
the  fronUen  of  Marocco,  and  which  was  now  the  head-quarters  of 
Abd-el-Eader.  The  French  took  Tlemsen  and  placed  a  garrison  in 
it.  Marwhal  Clausel  soon  after  returned  to  France,  and  Abd-el-Eader 
resumed  operations  against  the  French,  interrupting  the  communi- 
cations between  Tleznsen  and  the  coast.  The  French  government 
sent  another  expedition  direct  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tafiia  Eiver  under 
Goieral  Bugeand,  who  marched  into  the  interior,  and  encountered 
Abd-el-Eader  on  the  Sikkak  Biver.  The  Arab  cavalry  attacked  the 
French  as  they  crossed  the  ravine,  and  obtained  a  momentary 
advantage,  but  they  were  at  last  repulsed,  when  Abd-el-Eader 
advanced  in  good  order  with  his  reserve  of  regular  in&ntry.  This 
body  of  men  fired  with  considerable  precision,  but  being  charged 
with  the  bayonet  by  the  French,  they  were  routed  and  driven  in 
their  flight  down  the  predpioe  into  the  ravine  below,  where  most  of 
Uiem  were  killed.  The  native  auxiliaries  of  the  French  were  busy 
CDttiog  off  the  heads  of  the  fallen ;  the  French  however  succeeded  in 
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saving  the  lives  of  130  men,  and  this  was  the  first  instance  of 
prisoners  being  taken  in  Africa.  This  was  the  first  approach  to  a 
more  humane  system  of  warfare,  and  it  led  afterwards  to  an  exchange 
of  prisoners  between  Abd-el-Eader  and  the  French.  The  defeat  of 
Abd-el-Eader  was  complete.  General  Bugeaud  entered  Tlemsen, 
provisioned  the  garrison,  and  thence  retraced  his  way  back  to  Oran, 
whence  he  embarked  for  France,  where  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general 

Meantime  an  expedition  against  Ahmed  Bey  of  Constantine  was 
resolved  upon  at  Paris,  and  Marshal  Clausel  returned  to  Algiers  to 
make  his  preparations.  Troops  were  sent  both  from  Algiers  and 
from  Toulon  to  Bona,  where  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  Louis-Philippe's 
second  son,  arrived  also  to  accompany  the  army.  On  the  13th  of 
November  the  expedition,  about  7000  strong,  left  Bona,  and  after  two 
days  arrived  at  Guelma,  an  old  Roman  station  on  the  Seyboos  River, 
where  a  dep6t  was  established  for  the  sick.  The  troops  then  crossed 
the  defile  of  Ras-el-Akba,  and  attained  the  high  land  of  Constantine, 
when  they  were  assailed  by  a  storm  of  hail  and  snow,  followed  by  a 
sharp  frost,  which  reminded  some  of  the  veterans  of  i^e  retreat  fix)m 
Moscow.  Many  men  died,  and  others  had  their  feet  frostbitten.  On 
the  2l8t  of  ]November  the  army  encamped  before  the  walls  of 
Constantine.  Clausel  attempted  to  storm  the  town,  but  was  repulsed 
with  great  loss,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Bona. 

In  the  spring  of  1837  General  Bugeaud  was  sent  again  to  Oran 
on  a  special  mission  to  treat  with  Abd-el-Eader  in  order  to  prevent 
him  from  joining  Ahmed  Bey  of  Constantine,  against  whom  a  second 
expedition  on  a  larger  scale  was  being  prepared.  Fortunately  for  the 
French,  Abd-el-Eader,  an  Arab  and  the  representative  of  Arab 
nationsJity,  had  little  sympathy  with  the  Turkish  Bey  of  Constantine, 
who  was  besides  much  inferior  to  him  in  character  and  abilities. 
Bugeaud,  having  collected  about  10,000  men  at  Oran,  moved  forward 
with  a  strong  escort  to  the  banks  of  the  Ta&a,  where  he  had  a 
remarkable  interview  with  Abd-el-Eader,  which  Bugeaud  managed 
with  considerable  spirit  and  address,  and  at  last  a  treaty  was  agz^ed 
upon  and  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Emir,  dated  30th  of  May,  1837. 
Abd-el-Eader  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  France,  retaining  the 
administration  with  the  title  of  Emir  of  the  two  provinces  of-  Oran 
and  Titteri,  w^th  the  exception  of  the  towns  of  Oran,  Mustigannim, 
Arzew,  and  one  or  two  more  points  on  the  coast.  The  French  thus 
obtained  their  object  of  being  enabled  to  turn  all  their  strength 
towards  the  eastern  province  of  Constantine,  where  20,000  men  were 
assembled  at  Bona  and  Guelma  towards  the  beginning  of  October. 
General  Danr^mont  took  the  direction  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
Duke  of  Ndmours  came  from  France  to  assume  the  command  in 
chie£  The  army  met  with  little  opposition  in  its  advance.  They 
formed  their  batteries  on  the  high  groimds  which  command  the  town, 
and  efiected  a  breach  in  the  walL  On  the  12th  of  October,  the 
governor-general  Danr^mont,  whilst  surveying  the  operations,  was 
killed  by  a  cannon-shot,  by  the  side  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours. 
General  Yalde  assumed  the  direction  of  the  besieging  army,  and  the 
town  was  stormed,  but  the  French  encoimtered  a  stubborn  resistance 
in  the  narrow  streets ;  the  natives  sprung  a  mine,  which  killed  a 
number  of  French  soldiers,  and  a  high  wall  which  fell  down  biuried 
many  more  under  its  ruins.  At  last  all  opposition  was  overcome,  the 
surviving  part  of  the  garrison  escaped  or  threw  themselves  dovm  the 
walls  of  the  town,  and  the  Easbah,  or  citadel,  surrendered  soon  after. 
A  native  kaid,  or  civil  magistrate,  was  appointed,  and  a  French  governor 
and  garrison  being  left  at  Constantine,  the  army  returned  to  Bona.  The 
conquest  of  Constantine,  followed  by  the  submission  of  many  tribes  of 
the  interior,  was  an  important  event.  It  established  the  French  power 
in  the  centre  of  a  vast  inland  region,  the  ancient  Numidia,  extending 
to  the  borders  of  the  regency  of  Tunis  on  one  side,  and  as  fiEu:  as  the 
Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  on  liie  other. 

In  the  following  year,  1838,  the  French  sent  detachments  from 
Constantine  in  several  directions  into  the  interior,  to  Milah,  Djemilah, 
and  Seteef,  the  ancient  Sitifis.  They  also  oceupied  the  maritime 
station  of  Stora,  the  ancient  Rusicada,  the  nearest  landing-point  to 
commimicate  with  Constantine,  and  near  it  they  built  a  town  which 
they  called  Philippeville. 

Meantime  Abd-el-Eader  was  busy  in  subduing  some  remote  tribes 
in  the  south  of  his  province,  which  would  not  acknowledge  his 
authority.  After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  he  sent  an  envoy  to 
Paris,  with  presents  to  Louis-Philippe.  He  then  proceeded  to  Ain 
Madhi,  about  200  miles  inland,  on  the  borders  of  the  Desert,  the 
marabout  of  which  had  refused  obedience  to  him.  He  besieged  the 
place  for  several  months,  and  at  last  took  it  by  capitulation,  in 
January,  1839,  and  he  sent  to  General  Val^e  a  journal  of  his 
expedition  in  French,  which  was  written  by  M.  Ldon  Roches,  a 
young  Frenchman,  who  remained  two  years  with  the  Emir  in  the 
capacity  of  his  secretary.  Abd-el-Kader  also  formed  a  cordon  of 
stations  in  the  interior,  upon  which  to  fall  in  case  of  futiue  reverses  : 
at  Boghar,  about  40  miles  S.E.  of  Medoyah;  at  Thaza  on  Mount 
Matmata,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Shellif;  at  Saida,  S.  of  Mascara; 
Tagdemt,  S.E.  of  Mascara ;  and  Tefzra,  S.  of  Tlemsen. 

In  the  spring  of  1839  the  French  took  possession  of  Jiljili,  an 
intermediate  station  on  the  coast  between  Bujeiah  and  Stora,  in  the 
country  of  the  Eabyles.  Another  expedition  from  Constantine 
occupied  permanentiy  Djemilah,  and  Seteef,  which  last  became  the 
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head  town  of  the  new  khalifat  of  Medjana.  In  September  of  the 
same  year  the  Ihike  of  Orleans  arrived  at  Algiers,  and  then  proceeded 
by  way  of  Philippeville  to  Constantine,  where  he  received  the  homage 
of  the  varions  khalifafl  and  sheiks  of  the  province,  as  well  as  of  the 
tdemas,  with  the  mnfti  at  their  head,  and  of  the  various  corporations 
«nd  trades  of  Constantine.  He  distributed  to  several  native  chiefs 
the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honour.  In  October  he  proceeded 
with  an  exploratory  expedition  in  the  direction  of  Algiers,  by  way  of 
Milah,  Djemilah,  Seteef,  Sidi,  Embarak,  and  then  through  the  Biban, 
or  Iron-Gates,  a  remarkable  defile,  in  some  places  only  8  feet  wide, 
between  perpendicular  rocks  from  800  to  900  feet  high,  which  the 
Turks  had  never  been  able  to  pass  without  paying  tribute  to  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  The  French  passed  without  opposition,  and 
then  by  way  of  the  Hamza  and  Wadi  Zeitoon  they  returned  to 
Algiers. 

In  October,  1889,  the  Arabs  of  Abd-el-Kader  resumed  hostilities 
ngainst  the  French,  without  any  previous  declaration.  They  invaded 
the  MetidjX  snd  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  the  French  colonists,  as 
well  as  several  detachments  of  soldiers.  On  the  news  of  these  events  the 
French  government  at  home  ordered  reinforcements  amounting  to 
about  20,000  men,  besides  horses,  to  be  sent  to  Africa.  Meantime 
several  affairs  took  place  between  the  French  and  the  Arabs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Algiers.  The  small  garrison  of  Mazagran,  east  of 
Oran,  attacked  by  several  thousand  Arabs,  made  a  most  brave 
defence.  On  the  Slst  of  December  a  large  body  of  the  troops  of 
Abd-el-Kader  were  defeated  near  Blidah,  with  considerable  loss.     . 

The  war  continued  during  the  following  year,  1840,  "but  although 
the  French  army  of  occupation  had  been  raised  to  60,000  men,  no 
definitive  result  was  attained ;  the  French,  after  some  sharp  engage- 
ments, recovered  possession  of  Medeyah  and  Melionah,  which  had 
been  given  up  to  Abd-el-Kader  by  the  treaty  of  the  Tafha^  and  the 
maritime  town  of  Cherchell,  w^  of  Algiers,  was  also  occupied. 
In  the  eastern  province,  several  tribes  friendly  to  Ahmed,  the  expelled 
Bey  of  Coxistantine,  were  defeated. 

The  French  government  at  home  resolved  on  carrying  on  the  war 
against  Abd-el-Kader  with  renewed  energy,  declaring  that  tbere 
could  be  no  peace  in  Africa  till  that  cmef  was  destroyed,  for 
experience  had  twice  shown  that  no  faith  could  be  placed  in  him. 
With  these  views,  General  Bugeaud  was  sent  to  Algiers  to  replace 
Marshal  Valde  as  governor-general,  in  December,  1840.  He 
opened  the  spring  campaign  of  1841  by  marching  against  Mascara, 
which  he  took  and  garrisoned,  driving  Abd-el-Kader  towards  the 
south.  Several  remofce  tribes,  having  lost  their  confidence  in  the 
Emir,  made  their  peace  with  the  fVench.  The  campaign  of  the 
autumn  consisted  in  provisioning  Mascara,  and  obliging  the  powerful 
tribe  of  the  Haahem,  Abd-el-Kader^s  chief  strength,  to  emigrate 
towards  the  Desert  The  winter  season  put  an  end  to  hostilities. 
It  was  resolved  to  inclose  the  vast  Metidja  plain,  an  area  of  40  square 
leagues,  with  a  ditch,  protected  by  military  posts  and  block-houses, 
in  order  to  secure  the  colonists  and  their  farms. 

In  the  year  1842  the  war  continued  to  be  carried  on  by  General 
Bugeaud  against  Abd-el-Kader,  who  was  defeated  in  person  at  Sikkak 
Sessef ;  and  several  more  important  tribes,  the  Moozala,  the  Sumuta, 
the  Shenua,  Beni  Massaoud,  Beni  Smala,  ftc,  were  induced  to  make 
peace  with  France.  Tlemsen  was  again  occupied,  and  a  French 
garrison  placed  in  it.  Abd-el-Elader  however,  by  his  genius  and 
activity,  seemed  to  find  fresh  resources  as  he  moved  rapidly  from 
place  to  place.  The  credit  granted  by  the  Chambers  »>r  the 
expenditure  of  the  French  possessions  in  Korth  Africa,  amounted  in 
the  budget  of  1842  to  the  sum  of  47,050,984  francs.  In  November 
the  Duke  of  Aumale,  one  of  Louis-Philippe^  s  younger  sons,  arrived 
at  Algiers,  and  joined  a  new  expedition  against  Abd-el-Kader.  They 
obtained  considerable  successes  against  several  Arab  tribes.  Ten 
thousand  men  were  ordered  from  France  to  join  the  army  of 
Algiers. 

The  campaign  of  ^he  following  spring,  1848,  was  marked  by  the 
Ihike  of  Aumale  surprising,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  the 
'smala,'  or  camp,  of  Abd-el-Kader,  whilst  the  great  body  of  his  Arabs 
were  absent,  on  the  border  of  the  desert  soulh  of  Tlemsen.  Several 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  and  a  large  booty,  including  the  Emir's 
papers.  The  Emir  had  barely  time  to  escape.  The  French  however 
lost  several  officers  of  rank  in  this  campaign ;  among  the  rest  General 
Mustapha  Ben  Ismail,  a  brave  Arab  auxiliary  chief,  eighty  years  old, 
whose  head  was  taken  to  Abd-el-Kader,  who  proclaimed  his  death  as 
a  signal  punishment  of  heaven  upon  a  traitor  to  his  country.  Meantime 
the  French  resorted  freely  to  the  African  practice  of  making  'razzias,' 
i  e.  predatory  incuisions  into  the  grounds  of  hostile  or  disaffected 
tribes,  canying  away  their  cattle,  and  also  their  women  and  children. 
The  cattle  were  sold,  and  the  prisoners  taken  to  Oran  or  Algiers,  until 
the  tribes  made  their  submission.  Colonel  Jussuf  distinguished  him- 
self in  this  kind  of  warffire.  Abd-el-Kader  wandered  about  with  a 
small  number  of  followers  near  the  borders  of  Marocoo.  In  the 
month  of  November  his  intimate  friend  and  bravest  lieutenant,  the 
Khalifa  Ben  AUal,  called  Sidi  Embai^k,  the  '  one-eyed,'  at  the  head  of 
about  1000  men,  was  defeated  by  the  French  and  killed.  After 
this  disaster  Abd-el-Kader  took  refuge  within  the  frontiers  of 
Marocco. 

In  February,  1844,  an  expedition  fix>m  Constantine,  under  the  Duke 


of  Aumale,  set  out  fh)m  Biseaia,  sefven  days*  maroh  to  the  south,  in 
the  Beled-cJ-Jereed,  where  the  Turks  had  once  a  station,  and  which 
was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  Abd-el-Kader^s.  The  Frendi  took 
pooBesBion  of  the  district^  the  troops  of  Abd-el-Kader  having  fled,  sndi 
left  a  native  detachment  in  the  fort  But  after  the  retain  of  the 
expedition  the  friends  of  Abd-el-Kader  surprised  the  detachment, 
and  massacred  it  This  excursion  however  made  the  French 
acquainted  with  the  road  to  the  Great  Desert 

From  his  place  of  retirement  within  the  frontiers  of  Marocoo,  Abd- 
el*Kaddr  not  only  strove  to  keep  alive  disaffection  against  the  French 
among  the  tribes  of  Algeria^  but  he  likewise  succeeded  in  exciting  the 
fanatical  population  of  Marocoo  itself  to  a  Holy  War,  for  the  pnrpoBe 
of  driving  away  the  infidels  from  Africa.  '  Some  of  the  emperor's 
family  and  court  joined  in  the  war-cry.  The  result  was  a  war  between 
Marocco  and  the  French.  Marshal  Bugeaud  added  to  his  fonner 
successes  that  of  defeating,  at  the  battle  of  the  Idy,  the  anny  of 
Marocco,  which  had  advanced  into  that-  part  of  the  territoiy  of  Algiers 
which  lies  west  of  the  Tafiia  river ;  after  which  the  French  seized 
upon  Ouchda,  a  fW)ntier  town  of  Marocoo.  These  events,  and  the 
bombardment  by  sea  of  the  towns  of  Tangier  and  Mogidore,  induced 
the  emperor  Abd-er-Rahman  to  sue  for  peace,  the  principal  oonditioo 
of  which  was  that  he  should  not  permit  Abd-el-Kader  any  more  to 
annoy  the  French  in  their  possession  of  Algeria^  In  the  debates  which 
took  place,  both  in  the  British  Parliament  and  in  the  Fi^nch  Chamben, 
it  was  elicited  that  the  French  dominion  over  Algeria  had  been 
acquiesced  in  by  Great  Britain ;  France,  on  its  part,  having  engaged 
not  to  extend  its  conquests  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Algenne 
territories,  either  on  the  side  of  Tunis  or  on  that  of  Marocco.  In  a 
political  point  of  view  the  posseaelon  of  Algeria  is  undoubtedly  of 
considerable  importance  to  France.  Mankind  at  laz^  and  the  nations 
that  border  on  the  Mediterranean  in  particular,  have  derived  great 
advantages  from  the  French  conquest,  namely,  the  extirpation  of  a 
nest  of  pirates  and  the  abolition  of  Christian  slavery  in  that  states 

In  the  following  year,  1846,  Abd-el-Kader,  now  fugitive  and  for- 
lorn, surrendered  to  the  French,  and  was  taken  with  his  family  and 
attendants  to  France,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner,  being  Seated 
however  with  oonsiderable  attention,  until  October  16,  1862,  whea 
Louis  Napoleon,  then  Prince-President  of  France,  released  him  on  the 
condition  of  not  returning  to  Algiers,  but  of  residing  at  Bnusa  in 
Asia  Minor,  for  which  place  he  left  France  early  in  1853. 

In  1847  Marshal  Bugeaud  undertook  an  expedition  into  KabyIi^  in 
order  to  chastise  some  refractory  tribes.  The  expedition  succeeded, 
and  it  has  been  followed  by  other  incursions  into  the  same  high-land 
district  With  this  exception,  the  French  sway  may  be  ooniddered 
now  as  regulariy  establidied  over  the  territories  of  Algiem  But  a 
considerable  army,  a  force  of  70,000  men,  is  required  to  keep  in  awe 
the  more  turbulent  tribes  of  Arabs  and  Kabyles. 

The  European  inhabitants,  not  militaiy,  settled  in  the  various  towns 
and  villages  of  Algeria  amounted  in  1852  to  about  70,000,  and  they  are 
increasing  rapidly  by  fresh  arrivals.  Since  1841  a  number  of  Tillages 
have  been  built  on  the  Sahel,  or  table-land  round  Algiers,  each  of 
which  contains  from  50  to  60  families  of  French  colonists,  chiefly 
emigrant  farmers  with  a  small  capital  The  government  has  granted 
them  allotments  of  ground,  on  condition  of  their  cultivating  them  and 
building  their  own  houses.  These  villages  have  been  surrounded  by 
a  ditch  and  towers,  thus  forming  a  chain  of  fortified  outposts  round 
the  capital.  Each  village  has  its  fountain,  its  church,  a  town-hooie, 
and  a  school.  Similar  villages  have  been  built  in  the  province  of  Oran, 
in  the  valleys  of  the  lower  Shellif  and  of  the  Sig. 

One  half  of  the  emigrants  to  Algeria  are  natives  of  France,  and  the 
rest  are  Spaniards,  Germans,  Italians,  and  Maltese.  A  regular  com- 
munication by  steam-boats  is  established  between  Marseille,  Toulon, 
and  Algiers,  and  likewise  along  the  ooast,  between  Algiers  and  Bona 
on  one  side,  and  Algiers  and  Oran  on  the  otiier.  Diligences  nm 
between  Algiers  and  Blidah  in  the  interior. 

The  department  of  public  instruction  is  under  an  inspector.  There 
is  a  college  at  Algiers,  with  15  professon ;  and  gratuitous  courses  of 
Arabic  both  oral  and  written  are  given.  There  are  commercial  schooJa 
in  the  various  districts.  A  Roman  Catholic  bishop  resides  at  Algien- 
The  Protestants  have  churches  at  Algiera  and  Oran. 

Alg^rie  is  administered  under  the  French  wam)ffice  by  a  Governor- 
Genera!,  who  also  commands  the  military  force  of  the  colony,  and  is 
assisted  in  his  administration  by  a  coimciL  It  is  divided  into  three 
provinces,  Alger,  Oran,  and  Constanthie.  Each  province  consist!  of 
a  civil  territory  and  a  military  territory.  The  civil  territoiy  consti- 
tutes a  department,  and  is  divided  into  arrondissements  and  com- 
munes, and  governed  by  a  prefect,  assisted  by  a  general  council,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  departments  of  France.  The  military  territory  » 
administered  by  the  military  authorities  exclusively.  [See  Svfflbxzxt.J 

(Guide  du  foyagewr  en  AJgirie,  eovUenant  VAnwaaire  cfel844rf  '« 
Xoi*,  OrdowMmoet,  ei  Arr^tie  concemant  la  Cohme;  Alnusnaeh  <^AW 
pour  1852;  Lesur,  Annuaire  ffistorique;  Moniteur  Al^irUn.) 

ALGHERO,  or  ALGHERI,  a  seaport  and  chief  town  of  the  province 
of  Alghcro,  in  the  Intendenza  of  Sassari  in  the  island  of  Sardinia, » 
situated  on  the  west  coast,  15  miles  S.W.  from  Sassari,  and  has  about 
8000  inhabitants.  The  town  was  founded  about  the  beginning  ot  tne 
12th  century,  and  in  1858  surrendered  to  the  Aragonese.  The  «tu^ 
very  soon  revolted,  and  overcame  their  conquerors,  but  were  reduoea 
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to  obedienoe  in  18^5,  when  tho  Sardinian  and  Gknoeae  inhabitantfl 
were  expelled  by  the  Spaniards,  and  their  places  supplied  by  Catalans. 
Alghero  has  given  title  to  a  bishop  since  1503,  and  five  years  afterwards 
it  was  fortified.  It  became  a  very  favourite  residence  of  Charles  Y. 
of  Sp<dn. 

Alghero  stands  on  the  shore,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallel- 
ognon,  on  a  low  rocky  point>  jutting  out  from  a  sandy  beach.  It  is 
surrounded  by  stout  walls,  flanked  with  bastions  and  towers ;  but 
these  defences  are  commanded  by  two  hills  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  town.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  well  paved  and  clean.  There 
are  two  gate  entrances,  one  at  the  mole  or  landing-place  on  the  north, 
and  the  other  at  the  ravelin  in  the  land  front.  There  is  a  handsome 
cathedral  in  the  town,  which  alao  contains  some  other  churches, 
several  convents,  a  college^  and  public  schools.  There  are  some  foun- 
tains of  pure  water  outside  the  town,  but  within  the  inhabitants 
obtain  their  supply  by  means  of  cisterns. 

The  country  round,  forming  the  province  of  Alghero,  which  has  a 
population  of  34^108,  is  well  cultivated  and  has  pretty  scenery.  It 
produces  abundimce  of  wine  of  good  quality,  as  weU  as  butter,  cneese, 
vegetables,  and  fruits.  Tobacco  is  a  profitable  object  of  cultivation. 
The  exports  from  the  town  consist  of  wine,  com,  tobacco,  wool,  skins, 
rags,  anchovies,  coral,  and  bones.  The  coral  obtained  at  this  part  of 
the  coast  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  any  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea. 

The  town  stands  on  the  shore  of  a  spacious  bay,  formed  on  the 
north  by  the  soutii  point  of  Cape  Caccia,  and  on  the  south  by  Cape 
Karatgin.  The  anchorage  is  good.  Small  vessels  only,  however,  can 
enter  the  port  of  Alghero ;  but  at  9  miles  N.W.  from  this  place  is 
the  harbour  of  Porto  Conte,  the  best  and  safest  in  the  island.  This 
harbour  is  large  enough  for  several  fleets ;  it  is  defended  by  towers 
mounted  with  guns. 

ALai£RS  (Alger),  a  city  of  Northern  Africa,  the  capital  of  the 
French  province  of  AJg^rie;  in  Arabic,  AUJezira  (The  Island),  to  which 
was  added  the  epithet  of  AlrCfazU  (The  Warlike).  It  was  first  built  about 
935  by  Jossuf  Zeri,  an  Arabian  chief,  of  the  Zeirite  dynasty,  which 
sacoeeded  that  of  Aghleb  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  country.  It  is  in 
the  shape  of  an  inegular  triangle,  of  which  one  side  is  formed  by  the 
sea-coast^  and  the  other  two  run  up  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill  which 
faces  the  north  and  north-east^  and  forms  part  of  a  ridge  called  the 
SaheJ,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  searcoast,  and  between  that  and 
the  Metidja  plain  which  separates  it  from  the  Little  Atlas.  The 
highest  point  of  the  Sahel  is  about  1200  feet  The  houses  rise 
gxadually  one  above  the  other,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  one  that  has 
not  the  prospect  of  the  sea  from  its  terrace.  The  houses  are  square, 
and  mostly  two  stoiys  high ;  they  have  a  closed  court  in  the  middle, 
on  which,  and  not  on  the  street,  l^e  windows  of  the  apartments  open. 
The  flat  terrace  at  the  top  is  the  resort  of  the  family,  especially  in 
the  evening,  to  enjoy  the  sea-breeze.  The  buildings  are  painted  white, 
and  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  them  is  very  painful  to  the  eyes. 
The  circumference  of  Algiers  is  little  more  than  two  miles ;  the  streets 
are  very  narrow.  The  native  population  of  Algiers  was  reckoned  in 
1830  at  about  70,000  ,•  of  these,  about  8000  were  Jews,  1000  Christians, 
and  the  rest  Mohammedans.  In  1852  the  population  was  64,041,  of 
whom  2  4,649  were  native  Mussulmans  and  Jews.  Emigration,  poverty, 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  and  the  greater  activity  of  the  new 
settlers,  have  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  old  inhabitants.  The  palace  of 
the  Pasha,  called  also  the  Jenina,  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town ;  but 
the  late  Bey  had  his  residence  in  the  Casbah,  or  citadel,  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  city.  The  hiUs,  which  rise  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre around  the^  city,  are  studded  with  country  houses,  gardens, 
vineyards,  and  olive-groves.  Algiers  is  well  supplied  with  water  from 
a  lai^e  reservoir,  the  water  of  which  is  conveyed  from  the  country  by 
an  aqueduct,  and  then  distributed  by  conduits  all  over  the  city. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  public  baths,  of  small  cofifee-houses,  and 
some  wretched  inns  called  '  fondues.'  The  batteries  which  defend 
Algiers  on  the  seaside  are  very  strong,  but  the  fortifications  on  the 
landside  are  weak  and  exposed.  The  castle  called  the  Emperor's, 
which  is  outside  the  wal&,  commands  the  city,  but  is  itself  com- 
manded by  the  upper  part  of  Mount  Boujereah.  Below  the  Emperor^s 
fort^  a  road  leads  from  the  Casbah  along  the  inland  skirt  of  Moimt 
Boujereah  to  the  point  of  Sidi  Ferruch,  about  14  miles  west.  It  was 
by  this  road  that  the  French  advanced,  in  June  1830,  to  invest  the 
Emperor's  fort^  -^hich,  after  a  brisk  cannonade,  was  abandoned  by  the 
Turks  on  the  4th  of  July.  The  following  day  Algiers  surrendered  to 
Marshal  Bourmont,  on  condition  that  persons,  private  property,  and 
tiie  religion  of  the  country  should  be  respected ;  and  that  the  Dey 
and  his  Turkish  militia  shoidd  quit  Algiers,  carrying  with  them  their 
personal  property.  The  French  took  possession  of  the  town,  the 
castles,  and  all  public  property  of  every  kind ;  among  the  spoil  were 
12  ships  of  war,  1500  brass  cannon,  and  48,000,000  of  francs  in  gold 
and  silver.  Since  their  occupation  the  French  have  much  improved 
the  appearance  of  Algiers ;  they  Iwive  opened  wide  streets  and  squares, 
built  nne  houses  in  the  European  style,  hotels,  coffee-houses,  a  theatre, 
&c»    Algiers  lies  in  36"*  49'  N.  Ut,  S*'  25'  E.  long. 

The  port  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  Fi^nch,  and  works  are 
in  progress  to  shelter  it  from  the  east  and  west  winds,  which  blow 
with  great  violence  in  winter.  When  completed  the  harbour  will  be 
Urge  enough  to  contain  30  vessels  of  war  and  300  ships  of  commerce. 


There  is  a  lighthouse  with  an  intermittent  light  visible  for  15  miles 
at  sea. 

The  city  has  numerous  well-supplied  markets,  the  principal  of 
which  are  held  in  the  squares  called  de  Chartres,  Mahon,  and  d'Isly. 
An  exhibition  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  department  is  held 
annually  during  the  second  fortnight  in  September  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  Lyceum;  live  stock  and  machinery  are  exhibited  on  the 
esplanade  Bab-el-Oued.  At  the  same  time  a  fair  is  held.  The  exhi- 
bition closes  on  the  28th  of  the  month  with  horse-races,  which  attract 
great  crowds  both  of  Europeans  and  Arabs  from  all  parts  of  the 
province.  A  market  for  com  is  held  twice  a  week;  for  olive-oil 
daily.  Foreign  consuls  from  every  country  in  Europe  reside  in 
Algiers.  In  the  year  1850,  1720  vessels  of  all  kinds  entered  and  left 
the  harbour. 

Algiers  has  supreme  courts  for  the  administration  of  justice  to 
^Mussulman  and  foreign  residents ;  a  chamber  and  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, a  college,  lyceum,  a  normal  school,  a  public  library  and  museum, 
a  cathedral  and  three  other  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Lutheran 
church,,  a  synagogue,  four  mosques,  two  theatres,  and  a  bank.  Steam- 
boats ply  rM^arly  to  Marseille,  Cette,  and  Rouen.  Tho  total  receipts 
of  customs  for  the  whole  of  Algeria  in  the  year  1850  amounted  to 
5,391,454  francs.    {Almanack  d Alger  pow  1852.)    [See  Sufplemsnt.I 

ALQOA  BAT,  known  also  as  Port  Elizabeth,  and  formerly  called 
Zwartkop's  Bay,  is  situated  in  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa,  in  33"  56' 
S.  Ut,  26**  53'  E.  long.  This  inlet,  which  is  about  20  miles  broad 
from  east  to  west,  is  nearly  500  miles  eastward  of  Cape  Town,  between 
it  and  Albany.  The  anchorage  and  holding-ground  of  the  bay  are 
good.  The  shore  is  a  level  sandy  beach ;  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Zondag,  Zwartkop,  and  Eowie  rivers,  and  has  besides  some  fine  springs 
of  water  on  the  western  side.  The  surrounding  country  forms  pajrt 
of  the  district  of  Uitenhagen.  Port  Elizabeth  was  the  place  of 
debarkation  for  the  emigrants  who  went  from  this  kingdom  to  Cape 
Colony  in  1820;  as  many  as  3659  individuals  landed  there  in  the 
sunmier  of  that  year.  It  has  gradually  increased  in  popiUation  and 
importance.        [Cape  op  Good  Hope.] 

ALGONQIJINS,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians, 
or  rather  a  kind  of  generic  name,  under  which  are  included  numerous 
native  tribes,  which  aire  related  to  one  another^  The  principal  tribe 
of  the  Algonquin  nation,  at  present^  is  the  Chippeways.  The  Algon- 
quins,  even  in  their  present  depressed  state,  are  spread  over  a  large 
tract  of  country,  from  the  shores  of  lakes  Erie  amd  Ontario  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Esquimau^.  The  term  Algonquin  is  one  of  the 
three  divisions  which  the  early  French  writers  made  of  the  native 
tribes,  the  Hurons  and  Sioux  being  the  others.  The  Algonquin 
language  is  now  spoken  by  the  Chippeways,  Ottowas,  Potawatamies, 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  Shawnees,  Kickapoos,  Menomoniea,  Miailiies,  and 
Delavrares.  These  languages  are  said  to  approach  to  the  Chippeway, 
which  may  be  oaUed  the  standard,  in  the  order  in  which  we  have 
placed  them. 

When  America  was  first  discovered,  the  dialects  of  the  Algonquin 
language  extended  from  the  Penobscot  in  Maine  to  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Lake  Superior.  The  tribe  which 
is  properly  designated  by  the  name  of  Algonquin  was  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Uttawas  River,  which  enters  the  St-Lawrence  near 
Montreal,  and  also  on  the  north  shore  of  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 

From  the  specimens  given  in  Adelung's  'Mithridates'  of  the  Chip- 
peway and  Algonquin  tongues,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  are  the 
same  languages.  In  the  regions  that  extend  from  the  Uttawas  River, 
north  and  west,  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  the  Saskatchewan  River,  and  still 
farther,  Adelung  places  the  Emstenaux,  a  widely-spread  tribe,  whose 
language,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  specimens  given,  is  closely  allied 
to  tiie  two  just  mentioned. 

By  comparing  the  specimens  of  the  Enistenaux,  Algonquin,  and 
Chippeway  languages,  with  a  very  copious  Cree  vocabulary,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  latter  language  is  closely  akin  to  all  tiiree.  So 
vague,  indeed,  ^re  the  notices  of  Indian  tribes,  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  all  the  four  names,  which  we  have  used,  may  to  a  certain  extent 
represent  the  same  nations,  or  parts  of  the  same  nations.  The  Crees 
are  now  described  as  occupying  the  country  between  the  50th  and  57th 
parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  the  80th  and  105th  of  west  longitude  ; 
and  are  in  fact  geographically,  as  well  as  by  language,  part  at  least  of 
the  people  called  by  Mackenzie  the  Enistenaux,  and  by  Charlevoix 
the  Cristinaux  or  KuistinouB.  The  meaning  and  origin  of  the  word 
Algonquins  are,  we  believe,  tmknown. 

{North  American  Heview,  No.  L. ;  Adelung^s  MithridaUs,) 

ALHAMA.    [Granada.] 

ALHAMBRA,  the  name  now  given  to  the  remains  of  a  palace 
which  was  built  and  occupied  by  the  Mohammedan  sultans  or  kings 
of  Granada,  in  Spain.  It  stands  on  the  highest  part  of  a  lofty  hill 
which  adjoins  and  overlooks  the  ^ity  of  Granada  on  the  east  and 
Bouth-eaiit.  This  hill  is  separated  by  a  deep  ravine  from  another  still 
higher,  called  the  Cerro  del  Sol  (Hill  of  the  Sun),  on  which  is  built  the 
summer  residence  called  the  Generalife  ('Jeneh-al-Arife,'  in  Arabic, 
the  Pleasant  Garden).  The  Cerro  del  Sol  (of  which  the  Alhambrahill 
is  the  front  part  cut  off  by  the  ravine  above  mentioned)  is  an  offset  or 
spur  from  the  great  mountain-range  called  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  Alhambra  hill  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  the  summit^  about 
830  yards  in  length  by  230  in  its  greatest  width  is  inclosed  by  a  wall 
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flanked  with  square  towers,  and  comprising  an  area  of  about  85 
acres.  The  Alhambra  is  thus  a  palace  within  a  fortress.  The  wall  is 
about  40  feet  high  and  6  feet  thick,  strongly  constructed  of  a  red- 
ooloured  concrete.  The  towers  and  the  walls  of  the  palace  are 
mostly  built  of  the  same  material,  which  is  called  tnpia.  The  name 
Alhambra  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  red  appearance  of 
the  ori(f Inal  walls  and  towers  ('  ECassaba-al-Hambra,'  the  Red  Inclosure). 
This  fortified  inclosure  was  probably  built  by  Habtis-Ibn-Mikesen, 
who  in  1019  chose  the  present  site  of  Qranada  for  his  capital,  using 
the  former  town,  Illiberis,  which  stood  on  the  Sierra  Elvira,  as  a 
quarry.  Within  the  red  inclosure  Ibn-ul-Ahmar  commenced  the 
construction  of  the  '  Easr«l-Hambra'  (the  Red  Palace),  which  was 
extended  and  embellished  by  successive  kings  of  Qranada. 

Nothing  can  be  more  severe,  plain,  and  imattractive  than  the 
exterior  of  the  Alhambra.     The  interior,  on  the  contrary,  when  in  its 


Gate  of  Justice,  from  Murphy's  '  Arabian  Antiquiticn  of  Spain.' 

perfect  state,  was  probably  the  most  goi^eous  specimen  of  Moorish 
architecture  and  decoration  that  has  ever  existed.  It  was  injured  to 
some  extent  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and   Isabella  by   the 


made  many  alterations  for  the  worse  in  the  portion  which  remained. 
It  seems  afterwards  to  have  suffered  no  very  material  injury,  except 
from  neglect  and  decay,  till  Sebastian!  obtained  possession  of  Grranada 
in  January  1810,  and  occupied  it  with  his  troops.  During  the  period 
of  the  occupation  of  this  city  by  the  French,  a  very  great  amount  of 
demolition  and  injury  was  done  to  the  Alhambra ;  and  when  they 
retreated,  Sept  17th,  1812,  they  undermined  and  blew  up  eight  of 
the  towers,  and  intended  to  have  destroyed  the  whole  of  them,  if 
time  had  been  allowed  for  completing  their  operations. 

The  Alhambra  hill  is  most  easily  ascended  from  the  Pueria  de  laa 
Granadas,  or  Pomegranate  Gate,  and  the  entrance  to  the  palace  ia 
beneath  a  square  gate-tower,  named  La  Torre  de  Justicia.  The  gate- 
way is  surmoimted  by  an  arch  of  horsendioe  form,  and  conducts 
through  a  porch  to  an  inner  doorway.  In  this  porch  the  king  or  his 
judge  sat  to  administer  justice,  whence  the  name  Tower  of  Justice. 
"  Then  he  made  a  porch  where  he  might  judge,  even  the  porch  of 
judgment." — (1  Kings,  vii.,  7.)  Thence  a  narrow  passage  leads  to  an 
open  place,  the  Plaza  de  las  Algibea  (Square  of  the  Cisterns).  The 
cisterns  are  below  the  pavement,  and  are  filled  from  the  stream  of 
the  Darro,  which  is  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  to  the  hill  of  the 
Alhambra  across  the  ravine  which  separates  it  from  the  Cerro 
del  SoL  This  Plaza,  only  a  few  years  ago,  was  used  as  a  prison,  and 
contained  a  crowd  of  criminals  in  chains,  sometimes  as  muiy  aa  200, 
mingled  with  beggars  and  gipsies.  It  is  now  occupied  by  a  few  invalid 
soldiers. 

The  Alhambra  originally  consisted  of  a  summer  palace  and  winter 
palace.  The  Plaza  de  los  Algibes  was  intermediate.  The  winter 
palace,  which  occupied  one  side,  was  pulled  down  to  make  room  for 
the  palace  of  Charles  V.  The  greater  part  of  the  smnmer  palace 
remains,  but  in  a  condition  more  or  less  ruinous. 

The  palace  of  Charles  V.  is  a  square,  each  side  of  which  is  200 
Castilian  feet,  or  185  English  feet,  in  length,  with  a  large  circular  area 
in  the  centre.  The  walls  were  raised  to  the  eave-stone,  but  it  was 
never  roofed  in.  The  architecture  is  Italian.  It  was  begim  in  1526, 
and  was  continued  till  1633,  when  it  was  left  unfinished  in  its  present 
8tate. 

The  Moorish  palace  is  entered  from  the  Plaza  de  los  Algibes  by  a 
small  doorway  of  Spanish  construction.  The  palace  consists  of 
courts,  colonnades,  ludls,  saloons,  and  various  smaller  apartments, 
paved  with  marble,  and  formerly  supplied  with  fountains  and  baths. 
The  walls  are  beautifully  wrought  in  arabesques  intermingled  with 
-inscriptions,  and  richly  painted  and  gilt.  Most  of  the  ceilings  are 
formed  in  compartments  with  raised  moi^ldings,  or  in  small  cupolas 
with  innumerable  pendant  ornaments ;  others  are  of  carved  timber. 
Yusuf  I.,  who  was  stabbed  by  an  assassin  in  1532,  repainted  and  r^t 
the  whole  palace,  which  must  then  have  realist  the  splendours  of 
Arabian  fiction. 

Leaving  the  Plaza  de  loa  Algibes  by  the  small  Spanish  portal,  the 


purifications  and  whitewashings  of  the  monks ;  but  the  work  of 
destnictdon  was  not  commenced  till  Charles  V.  pulled  down  a  large 
part  of  it  in  order  to  erect  a  palace  for  himself  on  the  site ;   and  he 


Court  of  llio  Lious  {talio  de  L»  Leone»)» 


Patio  de  In  Alberca  (Court  of  the  Pool),  is  entered.  It  contains  ft 
reservoir  of  water,  120;feet  by  26  feet>  supplied  with  gold  fisL  It  is  alw^ 
called  the  Patio  de  loz  Arrayanu  (Court  of  theMyrSes),  on  account  of 
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Hb  lumug  formerly  been  planted  with  these  ahrabs.  It  is  185  feet 
long  by  74  feet  wid&  It  was  the  prinoipal  and  central  oourt  of  the  fiye 
courts  of  whioh  the  palace  originally  consisted,  the  other  fonr  occupy- 
ing the  angles.  At  one  end  of  this  court  is  an  elegant  double  corridor, 
and  here,  preyious  to  the  alteration  by  Charles  V.,  was  the  grand 
Moorish  entrance.  At  the  other  end  is  the  great  Tower  of  Comares, 
which  risee  high  above  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  oyerlooking  a  deep 
ravine  which  descends  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  lower  bed  of 
the  Darro,  and  oommanding  an  exteoistve  view  of  the  city  of  Qranada, 
its  beautiful  vega,  or  plain,  and  the  mountains  which  inclose  it.  The 
Sola  de  lot  Embajadoire»  (Hall  of  Ambassadors),  occupies  the  whole 
interior  of  the  Tower  of  Comares,  a  square  which  is  87  feet  each  side, 
and  is  60  leet  high  to  the  centre  of  the  dome.  Ilie  roof  of  this 
grazid  rec^tion-room  is  of  timber,  formed  by  beams  and  ribs  intersect- 
ing each  other  in  various  form%  with  pendant  ornaments,  gilt,  and 
painted  blue  and  red  in  the  interstices.  The  waUs  are  covered  with 
arabesque  ornaments  and  inscriptions,  and  are  so  thick  that  the 
deeply-recessed  windows  look  like  cabinets  or  the  side-chapels  of  a 
gothic  cathedral  Below  this  Lall  are  vaulted  rooms  and  n^mtirov*' 
subterranean  intercommunications.  An  intermediate  apartment 
conducts  from  the  Patio  de  la  Alberca  to  the  PcUio  de  lot  Leones 
(Court  of  Lions),  so  named  from  the  superb  fountain  which  occupies 
the  centre,  consisting  of  a  large  alabaster  basin,  in  form  dodecagon, 
which  rests  on  the  backs  of  twelve  rudely-caryed  lions.  The  water 
falls  over  the  rim  of  a  smaller  beam  above  into  the  laige  basin,  whence 
it  passes  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  lions.  The  oourt  is  150  feet  by  50, 
with  a  parilion  at  each  end,  and  a  corridor  or  piassa  at  each  side.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  columns  of  white  marble  support  the 
elaborately  decorated  ajrches  of  the  corridors  and  paviliona  This 
court  is  in  &ct  a  Moorish  cloister.  The  columns  are  9  feet  in  height, 
and  only  84  inches  in  diameter,  sometimes  standing  singly,  sometimes 
double,  sometimes  four  together.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
arabesques.  The  fountain  in  this  court  is  occasionally  made  to  play  ; 
the  others  have  been  spoiled.  On  one  side  of  the  Court  of  &e 
Lions  is  the  Sola  de  los  Abeneerraget,  so  named  from  thirty-six  of 
the  chie&  of  that  family  having  been,  it  is  said,  slain  in  this  room  by 
order  of  King  Boabdil,  because  they  were  represented  to  have  espoused 
the  cause  of  his  queen  Zoraya,  who  had  been  accused  of  infidelity. 
Opposite  to  Sala  de  Ice  Abencerrages  is  the  Sola  de  Uu  Dos  Hemuuuu 
(Hall  of  ibe  Two  Sisters),  the  two  sisters  being  two  slabs  of  white 
marble  of  equal  size,  which  form  a  part  of  the  pavement :  they  are 
11  feet  long  by  5^  feet  wide.  In  the  centre  is  a  fountaio,  now  dry.  The 
Sala  de  la  Jusiieia  is  so  called  from  an  assemblage  of  ten  bearded 
^  Moors  seated  in  divan,  which  is  painted  on  the  ceiling,  in  the  true 
costume  of  the  Moors  of  Granada.  It  was  painted  in  1460.  The 
MezquHOf  with  its  beautiful  small  Patio,  was  once  the  mosque  of  the 
palace,  and  contains  an  exquisite  niche,  the  Mihrab,  in  which  the 
Koran  waa  deposited.  The  I*atio  de  lot  BaHot  lb  small,  and  oontains 
two  baths,  £1  Banc  del  Bey  and  £1  Bafio  del  Principe  (the  King's  Bath 
and  the  Prince's  Bath).  The  entrance  saloon  contained  a  vapour-bath, 
in  which  the  bather  was  shampooed  before  entering  the  bathing-court 
The  Tocador  de  la  Meyna  (Queen's  Dressing-Boom),  is  an  exquisite 
Httle  room,  9  feet  square,  which  commands  a  beautiful  view.  It 
containa  a  slab  perforated  with  small  holes,  through  which  perfumes, 
it  is  said,  were  admitted  from  beneath.  There  are  several  saloons  and 
amaller  apartments  besides  those  above  mentioned. 

The  insoriptioflB,  which  are  very  nimierous,  are  iatermingled  with 
the  omamentiB  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  decora- 
tion. They  are  partly  in  the  ancient  Cufic  characters,  which'  have 
a  square  form,  and  harmonise  with  the  geometrical  p&tems, 
and  partly  in  modem  Arabic,  which  lends  itself  freely  to  the  scroll 
omunents.  The  inscriptions,  Mr.  Gkyangos  states,  are  of  three 
sorts,  sentences  from  the  Koran,  sentences  not  from  the  Koran, 
and  short  poems  in  praise  of  the  builders  or  possessors  of  the 
palace. 

The  Alhambra  hill  includes  within  the  walls  the  pariah  church  of 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Alhambra,  a  Franciscan  convent,  and  other  smaller 
buildings. 

(Ford's  Handbook  of  Spain ;  Haveriy's  Wanderinfft  in  Spain  in 
1S43  ;  Hoskins's  Spain  at  it  it,  London,  1851.) 

ALIASKA,  a  peninsula  projecting  from  the  N.W.  coast  of  North 
America  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  separating,  together  with  the 
Aleutiaa  Islands,  the  Kamtchatka  Sea  from  the  Pacific.  The  large 
lake  of  Hiamna  or  Shelikoff,  and  the  isthmus  which  separates  thai 
lake  from  Cook's  Inlet^  may  be  considered  as  forming  its  natural 
N.G.  boundary.  A  river,  called  Kortchak,  or  Bristol  Biver,  issues 
&om  the  Ifl^e,  and  fieJls  into  Bristol  Bay,  or  the  Bay  of  Kanaisko, 
which  wa^es  the  N.W.  side  of  the  peninsula.  From  the  lake  of 
lUanma  the  peninsula  extends  in  a  general  direction  from  E.N.E.  to 
W.S.W.  between  59**  and  64"  40'  N.  lat,  and  between  158"  and  168"  40' 
W.  long.  It  is  more  than  450  miles  long,  and  opposite  the  mouth  Df 
the  river  Nahnek  (157"  W.  long.)  110  miles  wide,  but  its  breadth 
decreases  in  proceeding  farther  west,  where  in  some  places  it  is  hardy 
20  miles  wide.  It  tenninates  at  the  strait  of  Issanakh,  which  separales 
it  from  the  island  of  Oonimak. 

The  two  coast-lines  differ  greatly  in  aspect.  The  south-eastern  shores 
rise  with  a  steep  ascent^  are  indented  with  numerous  inlets  and  bera, 
and  lined  with  numerous  isles,  islets,  rocks,  and  reefs,  partly  unjer 


and  partly  above  water,  and  in  some  places  extending  to  a  distance  of 
10,  and  nowhere  less  than  5  mUes  from  the  coast  Between  these 
islands  and  the  coast  the  sea  is  commonly  very  deep.  The  north- 
western ooast^  on  the  contrary,  is  everywhere  low  with  a  sandy  beach, 
and  has  only  a  few  open  bays,  but  it  is  free  from  the  islets  and  shoals, 
and  ofiers  in  many  places  an  anchorage  of  moderate  depth.  A  chain 
of  mountains  extends  through  the  peninsula  from  the  strait  of  Issanakh 
to  the  isthmus  of  Hiamna  along  the  south-eastern  shores,  but  east  of  155^ 
W.  long,  its  highest  part  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  coast  than  to 
the  west  of  that  meridian.  It  contains  several  very  elevated  peaks 
towards  its  western  extremity,  and  four  at  least  are  always  covered 
with  snow,  but  farther  east  it  becomes  considerably  lower. 

It  IB  remarkable  that  in  the  western  and  more  elevated  portion  of 
the  Qhain,  which  consists  mostly  of  volcanic  rocks^  and  where  some 
still  active  volcanoes  exist,  there  occur  four  breaks  in  the  range.  These 
depressions  intersect  the  mountains  to  such  a  depth,  that  their  surface 
is  not  many  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  the  soil  in  them  consists  of  loose 
sand,  and  it  appears  likely  that  these  depressions  were  once  straits,  and 
the  most  south-western  part  of  the  peninsula  a  series  of  islands  separated 
from  each  other  by  narrow  sounds,  like  the  eastern  islands  of  the 
Aleutian  chaio,  but  that  the  straits  have  been  filled  up  by  sand  in 
the  process  of  time. 

The  low  country  along  the  Bay  of  Kanaisko  consists  mostly  of  sand, 
covered  in  many  places  with  swamps,  and  in  others  with  mosses. 
Several  plants  grow  on  it,  and  bushes  of  dwarf  wWow  and  alder, 
but  no  trees.  Along  the  southern  coast,  especially  east  of  158",  also 
occur  some  level  plains  at  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  bays ;  they  do 
not  much  differ  in  plants  from  the  district  just  noticed,  except  that 
their  vegetation  is  much  more  vigorous,  and  the  bushes  attain  a 
greater  height.  The  best  harbour  on  the  north-western  shore  is  in 
the  Bay  of  Moller  (56"  N.  lat,  and  IGO*"  40'  W.  long.),  between  which 
and  the  Bay  of  Pavlovskajathe  peninsula  is  narrowed  to  about  4  miles. 
On  the  south-eastern  coast  several  harbours  are  met  with.  The  most 
considerable  from  west  to  east  are  Morjevskaia,  Belkowskaia,  Pawlow- 
ska!a»  the  Bay  of  Wfangell  (1 56"  W.  long.),  the  best  of  them  all,  and  the 
Bay  of  Katma'i. 

The  Russians,  who  have  a  few  settlements  almost  entirely  inhabited 
by  natives  on  both  coasts,  have  introduced  agriculture,  and  though 
no  kind  of  grain  succeeds,  the  inhabitants  of  the  few  dispersed  villages 
raise  considerable  quantities  of  potatoes  and  turnips,  and  keep  fowls. 
They  derive  their  principal  subsistence  from  fishing,  the  sea  abounding 
in  cod,  soles,  turbots,  and  several  kinds  of  mollusca.  Whales  are 
frequent  along  the  northern  coast,  but  rather  rare  on  the  southern. 
Morses  in  immense  numbers  visit  the  northern  coast,  and  their  teeth 
constitute  the  principal  article  of  commerce,  since  the  sea-otters,  which 
formerly  were  vexy  plentiful,  have  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
avidity  of  the  inhabitants.  Rein-deer,  bears,  and  red  foxes,  are  the 
only  large  animals  which  are  foimd  in  great  numbers,  but  towards 
the  east  are  also  wolves  and  a  kind  of  mountain-sheep,  perhaps  also 
the  musk-ox.  Seals  and  sea-lions  visit  the  deeper  inlets,  and  afford  to 
the  inhabitants  some  additional  articles  of  commerce. 

The  number  of  settlements  made  on  this  peninsula  does  not  exceed 
ten.  Those  west  of  155*"  W.  long,  are  dependent  on  the  establishment 
of  Oonalashka,  and  those  east  of  it  on  that  of  Kodiak.  The  laigest  of 
tiiiose  settlements  is  the  village  of  KatmaSskoi,  on  the  Bay  of  Katma!, 
which  has  90  inhabitants. 

(Luthe's  Voyage  a/utovrdu  Monde;  Krusenstem's  Voyage  Xowid  the 
World;  Kotaebue's  Voyage  ^Diteovery  to  the  South  Sea,) 

ALICANTE,  Province.    [Valbnoia.] 

ALICANTE,  a  sesrport  town  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  in  Spain, 
and  capital  of  the  modem  proviaoe  of  Alicante,  is  situated  in  the  Bay 
of  Alicante,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  88"  22'  N.  lat,  0"  25'  W.  long., 
85  miles  S.  from  the  dty  of  Valencia.  The  town  stands  at  the  foot  of 
a  lofty  hill,  which  overlooks  the  bay  on  the  south.  Large  ships  anchor 
in  the  bay,  which  has  good  anchoring  ground  and  is  well  sheltered; 
smaller  vessels  come  up  ta  the  mole  or  pier.  •  There  is  a  fixed  light, 
95  feet  high,  on  the  mole,  whidi  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  1 5  mi&es. 
The  town  and  harbour  are  defended  by  a  strong  castle  400  feet 
above  the  sea  and  overhanging  the  houses,  and  there  are  other 
fortifications. 

The  houses  look  white  .and  pretty,  and  there  are  many  good  shops; 
but  the  streets  are  very  uneven,  and  are  not  payed,  so  that  in  dry  weather 
they  send  up  douds  of  dusty  and  are  deep  in  mud  when  the  weather  is 
wet  There  is  a  large  square,  and  the  town-hall  is  a  handsome  building. 
There  is  also  a  pretty  public  walk,  but  the  immediate  vicinity  is  generally 
stony  and  barren.  Alicante  is  the  second  city  of  Valencia,  and  the 
principal  port  It  is  the  Cadiz  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain.  The 
commerce  was  formerly  laige;  but  prohibitions  and  the  heavy  duties 
of  the  last  tariff  have  almost  destroyed  it,  and  have  left  little  besides 
the  smuggling  whioh  is  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  from  Gibraltar  and 
elsewhere.  The  imports  are  chiefly  salt-fish;  manufactured  goods, 
being  prohibited,  are  obtained  by  contraband  means.  The  exports 
are  diiefly  coarse  raisins,  almonds,  wine,  olive-oil,  barilla,  and  a  little 
silk  and  saffiron.  In  1842  (before  the  last  tariff)  229  vessels  arrived 
at  Alicante^  of  which  81  were  British,  and  225  departed.  In  1847 
the  number  of  EngUsh  vessels  which  entered  the  port  was  19 ;  in 
1848  the  number  was  8;  in  1849  the  number  was  9.  (Hoskins's 
'Spain  as  it  is,*  Loud.  1851.)    Many  of  the  inhabitants  have  emigrated. 
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and  the  population  \b  supposed  now  not  to  exceed  11,000  or  12|000. 
Alicante  ia  an  ancient  town,  the  LucetUwn  of  the  Romans. 

ALICATA,  or  LICATA,  a  fortified  town  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily, 
in  the  province  of  Oirgenti,  in  37"  4'  N.  lat.,  13°  56'  E.  long.,  29  miles 
S.E.  from  the  city  of  Girgenti :  population  18,500.  The  town,  which 
has  a  poor  neglected  appearance,  is  huilt  on  the  right  hank  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Salso,  the  ancient  Himera;  it  is  very  favourably  situated 
for  trade,  and  exports  considerable  quantities  of  com  and  sulphur, 
besides  maocaroni,  fruity  soda,  and  good  wine.  The  anchorage  is 
about  a  mUe  south-west  of  the  town,  in*from  7  to  12  fathoms  water, 
with  a  good  day  bottom,  but  ships  are  much  exposed  in  winter  "to 
all  the  winds  from  east  to  west  round  southerly."  The  fortifications, 
consisting  of  walls  and  two  castles,  were  some  years  ago  in  a  state  of 
decay.  In  1841,  29  Sicilian  and  foreign  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
freight  of  6083  tons,  left  the  harbour :  the  total  invoice  value  of  their 
cargoes  was  16,334{.  There  was  a  town  named  Phintias  in  ancient 
times  on  the  site  of  Alicata ;  but  no  traces  of  it  remain.  The  ruins 
,  of  Qela  are  a  few  miles  farther  eastward  along  the  coast. 

ALICUDI,  the  most  westerly  of  the  .^Bolian  or  Lipari  Islands,  a 
group  belonging  to  Sicily,  and  situated  between  the  north  coast  of 
that  island  and  the  continent  of  Italy.  Alicudi  was  called  Ericusa 
and  Ericodes,  by  the  Qreeks,  from  the  heath  {iptUcrj)  which  abounded 
on  it.  It  consists  of  an  abrupt  conical-shaped  crater,  and  is  about  6 
miles  in  circumference,  rising  at  once  from  the  sea.  The  surfdce  is 
composed  of  irregular  ravines  and  precipitous  hills;  and  although  its 
fires  have  been  extinct  for  so  many  ages  that  no  history  notices  its 
conflagrations,  the  lava  is  seen  in  grotesque  forma  like  a  stream 
extending  from  the  summit  to  the  sea^  and  retaining  the  apparent 
sterility  and  forbidding  aspect  of  a  recent  eruption.  The  ishmd  is, 
nevertheless,  cultivated  with  laborious  industry  in  every  spot  capable 
of  producing  vegetation.  Barilla,  flax,  capers,  and  pulse  are  produced, 
and  wheat  o^a  peculiarly  fine  quality. 

The  coasts  are  rude  craggy  precipices,  affording  only  two  landing- 
places»  which  are  very  difficult  of  access  in  windy  weather.  The  best 
18  on  the  south-east  side  under  Point  Palomba ;  the  other  is  on  the 
north-east  coast.  The  population  of  Alicudi  amounts  to  about  260 
persons,  among  whom  diseases  are  said  to  be  almost  wholly  unknown. 
They  live  so  secluded  from  the  rest  of'  the  world,  that  a  visit  from  a 
stranger  is  an  extraordinary  event.  The  modem  name  is  a  corruption 
of  Erioodes.    (Smyth's  Memoir  of  Sicily.) 

ALEMAAR,  a  strongly  fortified  and  well-built  town  in  the  province 
of  Korth  Holland,  in  the  Netherlands,  is  situated  on  the  Helder  Canal, 
20  mUes  N.N.W.  from  Amsterdam,  in  52'*  88'  N.  lat,  4**  43'  K  long., 
and  has  a  population  of  9885.  It  is  intersected  by  broad  canals,  and 
has  exceedingly  pleasant  environs  laid  out  in  beautiful  gardens  and 
rich  meadows.  There  is  a  weekly  market  for  the  sole  of  cheese,  of 
which  article  Alkmaar  exports  a  larger  quantity  than  any  other  town 
in  the  world ;  above  nine  millions  of  pounds  of  cheese  are  said  to  be 
weighed  annually  in  the  town  scales.  The  town  has  also  a  great 
butter-market,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  com  and  cattle.  Sail-cloth 
and  parchment  are  manufactured.  Alkmaar  is  a  very  old  town,  and 
from  its  position  is  of  great  importance  to  the  defence  of  the  province. 
The  Spaniards  laid  siege  to  Alkmaar  in  1573,  but  fuled  to  take  it, 
although  the  siege  lasted  till  1583.  In  the  expedition  of  1799,  the 
British  and  Russians,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  advanced  as  far  as 
Alkmaar.  The  principal  structures  are — ^the  town-hall,  which  is  richly 
decorated  with  gothic  traceiy ;  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  a  building 
of  the  15th  century ;  the  arsenal ;  and  the  fortifications.  A  wood 
prettily  intersected  with  walks  is  the  favourite  promenade. 

ALL  SAINTS  {TodoB  SarUos),  a  jgroup  of  three  small  islands,  so 
called  by  Columbus,  who  discovered  them  Nov.  4,  1495,  are  situated 
off  the  south  shore  of  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  near  the  pointy  15''  51' 
N.  lat.,  61""  41'  W.  long.  The  islands  belcmg  to  the  French,  who  call 
ihsm  SaifUes, 

The  two  largest  islands  of  this  cluster  are  called  Terre-d'en-Haut, 
or  High  Island,  and  Terre-d'en-Bas,  or  Low  Island.  The  first  of 
these  has  a  nnall  village  on  its  westem  side,  between  which  and  the 
third  island,  which  is  little  more  than  a  barren  rock  to  the  N.W., 
there  is  exceedingly  good  and  safe  anchorage  in  from  6  to  16'fathom8 
water.  On  the  south-west  side  of  Terre^l'en-Haut  is  a  mountain  813 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  north  coast  is  a  remarkable 
promontory  which  serves  as  a  land-mark  for  vessels  approaching  from 
the  northward.  The  total  area  of  the  three  islands  hardly  exceeds 
5  square  miles :  the  population  is  about  1100 ;  and  the  products 
comprise  cotton,  excellent  coffee^  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  and  manioc. 
Fish,  vegetables,  and  poultry  are  abundant. 

ALL  SAINTS'  BAT  {Bahia  de  Todos  os  SarUos),  a  large  and 
commodious  bay,  in  the  province  of  Bahia,  in  Brazil,  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese  early  in  the  16th  century,  and  forming  one  of  the  best 
and  most  extensive  natural  harbours  in  the  world.  The  entrance  to 
the  bay  is  in  12"  42'  S.  lat.,  38'  42'  W.  long. ;  it  is  8  miles  wide 
between  the  points  of  Tagapipe  and  Sanf  Antonio.  The  bay  is  37 
miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  27  miles  wide,  in  the  widest  part^  from 
E.  to  W.,  within  which  space  it  is  computed  that  secure  anchorage 
could  be  found  for  all  the  navies  of  the  world.  It  contains  several 
fertile  islands ;  the  largest  of  these,  called  Itapp^rica,  stretches  inwards 
from  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  to  which  there  are  two  entrances,  one  on 
the  east  side  and  another  ta  the  west  side  of  the  island.    This  island 


is  18  miles  long  snd  about  8  miles  broad  in  the  widest  part:  the  coasts  of 
the  bay  have  many  small  inlets.  Two  shoals  lie  near  the  enfrance^xn 
the  west  side,  but  are  not  dangerous,  as  there  is  a  channel  of  snflifafflit 
breadth  and  depth  for  ^ps  of  any  size. 

The  town  of  San  Salvador,  commonly  known  as  Bahia,  stands  just 
within  the  bay  on^the  east  sida  It  has  a  considerable  export  trade  to 
Europe,  in  coffee,'sugar,  cotton,  and  tobaooo ;  medicinal  roots,  gums, 
balsams,  dye-woods,  lignum-vitsB,  and  mahogany.  [Bahia.]  Several 
rivers  which  flow  from  the  mountains 'disdbarge  themselves  into  All 
Saints'  Bay.  The  principal  of  these  rivers  are  the  Paiaguaca^  the 
Sergippe,  the  Jaguaiippe,  the  Katuim,  the  Paranamarin,  and  the 
Piraja.  These  streams  add  greatly  to  the  trade  of  the  port ;  neaily 
1000  boats  being  constantly  employed  upon  them  in  bringing  down 
the  various  productions  of  the  interior.  The  coast  of  Biasil  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  bay  abounds  with  whales. 

ALL  SAINTS'  BAT  (Todoi  SanUm),  a  deep  inkt  on  the  west  <soaBt 
of  California  Vieja,  in  Mexico,  in  SI"*  45'  N.  Ut,  116'  45'  W.  long. 
A  cluster  of  detached  rocks  lies  at  the  distance  of  8  leagnes  £rom 
Point  Qn^jero,  the  south  point  of  the  bay.  A  mission,  established  in 
1790,  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  bay. 

(Vancouver's    Voyctffc) 

ALLAHABAD,  one  of  the  North-Westem  Provinces  of  Hindofltan, 
lying  between  24  **  and  26"  N.  lat,  is  bounded  N.  by  Oude  and  A^^ra^ 


by  Bbhar,  S.  by  Oundwana,  and  W.  by  Malwa.  It  is  divided  into 
five  districts : — Cawnpore,  Futtehpore,  Humeerpore  and  Calpee,  Bend  a, 
and  Allahabad;  these  contain  10,232  townships.  The  length  of  the 
province  is  270  milea^  the  breadth  about  126  mile&  The  arsa  ia 
11,889  square  miles. 

This  territory  was  invaded,  but  unsuccessfully,  about  the  ytar  1O20, 
by  the  Sultan  Mahmood  of  GhisnL  The  province  fell  afberwnrds 
under  the  dominion  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  and  in  the  15th  oentiaiy 
it  became  an  independent  kingdom ;  but  it  subsequentiy  came  into 
possession  of  the  Mogul  emperors.  The  East  India  Company  obtained 
possession  of  the  province  by  three  successive  arrangements,  in  1775, 
1803,  and  1810. 

Allahabad  is  one  of  the  most  populous  and  productive  provinces  in 
the  Indian  empire.  It  is  watered  by  the  Ganges,  Jumna,  and  Qoomty ; 
and  furnishes  diamonds,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  opium,  and  saltpetrcL 
The  natives  carry  on  very  considerable  manufactures  of  cottcm-clatfa. 
Seven-eighths  of  the  population  (which  in  1849  was  8,219,087)  ax« 
Hindoos ;  the  rest  are  Mohammedans. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  ffindwtan;  Hamilton's  Eagt  IndUt 
Gazetteer.) 

ALLAHABAD,  a  disiaict  of  the  province  of  the  same  nama  The 
soil,  which  in  general  consists  of  a  sandy  loam,  is  very  fertile,  so  tliat 
the  crop  of  wheats  which  is  the  grain  principally  sown,  is  said  to  yield 
on  the  average  about  56  bushels  to  the  EngliBh  acra  To  obtain 
tins  retom,  artificial  irrigation  is  resorted  to,  and  this  fonns  the  moat 
laborious  part  of  the  cultivator's  task.  Barley,  peas^  and  x>otatoes  are 
likewise  produced:  indigo,  cotton,  and  opium  are  larg^ely  exported. 
About  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  district  is  cultivated,  one-third 
redaimable  waste,  and  one^third  irreclaimable  wasta  The  chief  part 
of  the  trade  of  this  district  was  formerly  in  native  woven  cottons ;  but 
these  have  been  nearly  superseded  by  l^lish  cotton  goods. 

ALLAHABAD,  the  capital  of  the  sub-division  and  province  of  the 
same  name  in  Hindustan,  is  situated  in  25**  27'  N.  lat,  81**  50'  £. 
long.,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jtamna;  58  milee 
W.  by  N.  from  Benares,  and  550  mUes  N.W.  from  Calcutta.  An 
extensive  and  well-preserved  fortification  is  erected  on  the  tongue  of 
land  where  these  streams  unite,  so  as  completely  to  command  the 
navigation.  Allahabad  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Palimbothra  (Arrian, '  Indica,'  10) ;  but  this  is  not  certain.  Many  of 
the  buildings  are  of  mud,  and  are  erected  on  the  ancient  foundations  of 
substantial  brick  edifices,  while  much  of  the  soil  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  consistiDg  of  materials  used  in  building  and  of  the 
fragments  of  earthenware  vessels,  attests  the  former  magnitude  of  the 
dty.  The  place  is  considered  by  Brahmins  to  be  the  most  holy  of  all 
the  sacred  confluences  of  rivers  in  Hindustan :  it  is  called  by  them 
BhcU  Prayag.  It  owes  this  pre-eminence  to  the  belief  that  it  is  the 
point  of  junction  of  three  rivers,  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and  th»> 
Sereswati ;  and  200,000  pilgrims  have  been  known  to  anive  in  one 
year  to  bathe  in  this  sacred  spot 

Allahabad  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  emperor  Akbar.  It 
was  possessed  by  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  before  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  East  India  Company.  The  city  now  contains  a  permanent 
judicial  establishment^  whence  periodical  circuits  are  made  through 
the  province.  Some  new  buildii^  for  the  judicial  courts  and  for  the 
dvil  revenue  establishments,  a  new  burial-ground,  and  additions  to 
the  pilgrim  hospital,  have  been  added  withm  the  last  fourteen  years. 
Ii  1852  a  railway  was  commenced  to  communicate  with  Cawnpore, 
aad  to  fona  a  part  of  a  great  trunk-line.  There  is  a  government 
school  at  Allahabad,  which,  in  1843,  had  103  pupils,  of  whom  81  were 
Hindoos.  Small  iron  steamers,  of  light  draught,  now  ply  on  the 
Gmges  from  Calcutta  to  Allahabad,  -a  distance  (by  river)  of  not  lees 
than  800  miles.  The  downward  passage  takes  from  8  to  15  days 
(determined  by  the  depth  of  water  in  varying  seasons) ;  the  upward 
paisage  20  to  24  days.    There  were  nine  such  steamers  in  1847. 

iLLEGHANY  or  APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAINS,  a  mountein- 
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syistom  which  runs  through  the  eastern  ride  of  the  contmeDt  of 
North  America.  They  were  called  the  Appalaehes,  or  Appaladuan 
Hoimtaiiu,  bj  the  Froich,  who  first  became  acquamted  with  them  at 
their  southern  extremity,  from  the  Indian  name  of  a  river  that  flows 
into  theOulf  of  Mexico,  in  AppalacheBay;  but  the  English,  who  visited 
tibem  principally  in  their  more  northern  parts,  preserved  the  Indian 
name  there  given  of  AUeghanieSy  which  is  supposed  to  mean  the  Sndiess. 

The  An^^iany  system  consists  of  numerous  parallel  chains,  some  of 
which  fonn  detcKshed  ridges,  extending,  in  most  instances,  in  the  same 
directicMi  as  the  entire  syt^m  which  they  contribute  to  form.  Taken 
ae  a  whole,  it  has  a  range  which  does  not  deviate  materially  from  N.K 
to  S.W.,  and  it  extends  about  1200  miles  in  length.  The  northern 
and  southern  extremitieB  of  this  mountain-system  are  not  well  defined, 
but  the  derations  which  form  a  part  of  the  whole  system  may  be 
traced  firom  the  state  of  Maine  into  Alabama.  The  most  remarkable 
chains  ace — ^the  Blue  Bidge,  which  lies  nearest  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
stretches  frx>m  North  Curolina  to  the  Hudson  River,  in  the  state  of 
New  York ;  the  Kittatinny  Chain,  which  extends  from  the  north  part 
of  New  Jersey,  across  Pennsylvania,  and  the  west  of  Maryland,  to 
Viiginia ;  -the  Alleghanies  Proper,  in  the  western  part  of  Virginia  and 
the  centE«l  parts  of  Pennsylvania ;  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  on- the 
eastern  boundary  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky;  the  CatskiU  Moun- 
tains, in  the  state  of  New  York ;  the  Qreen  Mountains,  in  the  state  of 
Yermont;  the  Highlands,  eastward  of  the  Hudson  River;  and  the 
White  HiUs  in  New  Hampshire.  In  the  whole  of  the  AJleghany 
system,  there  are  no  great  detached  mountain-peaks;  the  greatest 
elevatioDB  are  in  the  White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire,  where  Mount 
Washington  rises  to  the  height  of  6684  feet  above  the  sea,  its  base 
being  at  an  elevation  of  1888  feet.  The  summit  is  much  below  the  limit 
of -perpetual  snow.  Moosehillock,  another  of  the  White  Hills,  is  4636, 
and  Qrand  Monadnoc,  8254  feet.  In  the  Qreen  Mountains,  Killington 
Peak  is  8924  feet  above  the  sea ;  in  the  Catskill  Mountains,  Round 
Top  is  8804,  and  the  High  Peak,  8718  feet  above  the  tide-level  of  the 
Hudson,  about  18  miles  distant.  The  Peaks  of  Otter,  in  the  Blue 
Kidge,  Yiiginiay  are  said  to  be  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea-level ; 
though  the  general  elevation  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia  is  far 
below  this  hoght  Table  Mountain,  in  South  Carolina,  is  supposed  to 
be  not  km  than  4300  feet  above  the  sea.  Canawhee  Mountain  in 
Georgia^  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  1500  feet. 

The  AU^ghany  Mountains  do  not  form  a  high  dividing  line  between 
the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  on  one  side,  and  into  the  Missis- 
sippi on  the  other.  They  cover  a  widely-extended  area  of  about  100 
nulee  in  breadth,  only  one-third  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  mountain- 
chains,  the  rest  being  the  intermediate  valleys.  The  rivers  which  rise 
in  them  flow  in  long  valleys  between  the  chains,,  and  are  deflected 
BometimeB  to  the  east,  and  sometimes  to  the  west^  after  passing  nearly 
at  right  angles  through  depressions  in  the  ridges,  or  through  deep 
rents  in  the  mountains,  as  at  Harper's  Ferry,  in  Virginia,  where  the 
united  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  cut  the  Blue  Ridge  at  right  angles. 
From  the  Connecticut  River,  the  most  northern  of  the  great  rivers 
belonging  to  the  system,  to  the  Alatamaha  of  Georgia,  we  find  a  series 
of  lavge  rivers  which,  originating  within  the  Alleghanies,  or  on  their 
eastern  maxgin,  flow  to  the  Atlantic.  The  line  of  the  great  watershed, 
between  the  streama  that  run  to  the  Atlantic,  and  those  that  flow  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  runs  from  the  sources  of  Stw-John's  River,  on  the 
north-western  limit  of  the  state  of  Maine,  to  the  Point  of  Florida, 
almost  following  the  inflection  of  the  coast^  but  the  mountain-system 
croasea  that  line  at  an  angle  of  about  80  degrees.  The  land  between 
the  sea^soast  and  the  foot  of  the  most  eastern  of  the  chains,  is  of  very 
unequal  breadth ;  at  the  Hudson  River,  the  Atlantic  almost  washes 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  but  from  that  point  southward  there  is  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  breadth  of  the  Atlantic  Slope,  as  it  is  called, 
as  &r  as  Cape  Hatteras,  in  North  Carolina ;  and  from  that  point  to 
tiie  month  of  the  Alatamaha  in  Georgia,  the  coast  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  mountains,  at  a  distance  of  about  200  miles. 

The  western  slope  of  the  Alleg^ianiea  falls  by  a  gentle  but  broken 
descent  to  the  Mieansaippi;  it  is  upwards  of  1000  miles  in  length,  and 
about  300  miles  in  width,  from  the  river,  to  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
eovering  an  area  of  about  800,000  square  miles,  unl»x>ken  by  any  other 
than  gentiy  rising  hilla,  but  deeply  furrowed  by  rivers  over  its  whole 
suxfaoe.  Nowhere  can  the  wearing  efiei^  of  rivers  be  more  advan- 
tageously studied,  for  their  channds  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
formed  by  rents  and  dislocations  of  the  ground,  the  strata  being 
usually  horizontal,  but  by  the  erorion  of  a  stream.  The  hills  parallel 
to  the  Alleghanies  on  the  western  slope  consist,  in  their  lower  parts, 
of  transition  slate  and  limestone,  in  highly  inclined  beds,  whidi  are 
covered  near  their  summits  by  coal-measures  and  superior  secondary 
formationfl,  in  unoonformable  and  horizontal  stratification.  Hills, 
separated  by  valleys  several  miles  wide,  are  composed  of  the  same 
horizontal  strata,  the  identity  of  the  beds  on  both  sides  of  the  valley 
being  recognisable;  it  seems  therefore  a  logztimate  concltision  that 
tiie  strata  were  once  continuous  over  the  valley,  and  it  is  difilcult  to 
conceive  how  tiie  gap  could  have  been  produced,  in  such  circumstances, 
except  by  the  scooping  out  of  water  acting  with  great  force,  and  for  a 
considerable  period. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  Alleghanies,  a  considerable  tract  of 
country  is  occupied  by  primary  strata,  such  as  gneiss,  micarslate, 
day-riata,  and  graaular  Umestone,  associated  with  granites,  serpentines, 


and  traps,  under  various  aspects,  underlying  and  penetrating  the 
strata.  Grauwacke  sandstone  and  slates,  and  transition  limestones,  are 
however  more  abundant  in  this  mountainous  range  than  the  primaty 
strata,  Grauwacke  slate  forms  the  western  margi^  of  the  primaiy 
countiy  of  New  York  and  New  England,  and  also  of  the  great  body 
of  the  Alleghanies  Proper  and  of  the  CatskiUs.  It  is  still  more  widely 
extended  in  the  north,  occupying  much  of  the  surface  in  the  state 
of  Vermont,  the  northern  parts  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  Canada. 
In  the  Alleghany  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginin, 
its  beds  are  of  great  thickness,  and  form,  in  some  instances,  the  pre- 
vailing rocks,  being  howevit  almost  invariably  overlaid  by  sandstone. 
Transition  limestone  occurs  over  a  great  extent  of  oountry  along  tlie 
north-western  side  of  the  Alleghany  chain,  associated  with  the  grau- 
wacke slate,  but  generally  inferior  to  it.  It  is  found  in  Vermont 
alternating  with  grauwacke  slate,  and  is  separated  from  a  secondaiy 
limestone  in  the  viskUey  of  Lake  Champlain  by  a  red  sandstone,  which 
forms  the  upper  part  of  a  range  of  hills  called  the  Snake  Mountain. 
In  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  along  the  eastern  side  on 
the  Hudson  River  in  New  York,  it  lies  upon  primary  clay-slate.  Nort  h- 
east  of  the  Hudson,  this  Umestono  nowhere  occupies  any  great  extent  of 
country.  Crossing  the  Hudson,  and  proceeding  south-west,  little  of  tlds 
limestone  is  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  New  York,  but  it  becomes  more 
abundant  in  the  western  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  forms 
the  lower  part  of  the  ridge  in  southern  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia^  and 
extends  neariy  to  the  south-west  termination  of  the  mountains,  between 
the  Alabama  and  Tombeckbee  rivers.  It  contains  many  oaves,  some 
of  which  are  of  great  extent,  and  in  these  caves  fossil  bones  of  various 
animals  have  been  found.  Arenaceous  and  conglomerate  grauWaokes 
are  perhaps  the  most  frequent  forms  in  which  the  transition  rocks 
present  themselves  A  red  sandstone  partially  covers  the  lower  lei'els 
of  the  primary  strata,  from  12  mUes  south  of  Connecticut  River  to  near 
the  Rappahaimock  River  in  Virginia^  a  range  of  nearly  400  nules;  and, 
though  often  interrupted,  it  retains  a  remarkable  degree  of  uniformity 
throughout  the  whole  distance.  The  sandstones,  in  highly-inclined  bods, 
prevail  very  generally  throughout  the  middle  and  eastern  chains  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  Near  the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies 
of  Virginia,  the  grauwacke  passes  into  a  red  sandstone,  which 
gradually  assumes  a  horizontal  positioiL 

In  Pexmsylvania  there  is  a  vast  deposit  of  anthracite  coal,  assooif 'ited 
with  sandstones  and  slates,  which  American  geologists  have  hith>3rto 
described  as  belonging  to  the  transition  or  grauwacke  series.  The 
great  Pennsylvanian  coal-fields  are  situated  in  the  vaUeys  of  the 
Susquehanna,  Lackawanna,  and  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  rivens,  the 
two  last  being  affluents  of  the  Delaware.  The  coal-region  iJong 
the  Susquehanna  River  is  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  and  runs  up  into 
the  valley  of  its  tributary  the  Lackawanna.  It  is  between  60  and  70 
miles  long,  by  about  5  miles  broad.  The  beds  of  coal  break  out  in 
the  fiioe  of  the  precipices,  in  the  banks  and  beds  of  the  rivers,  and 
occur  in  several  alternations  with  oonglomerates,  sandstones,  and 
slates.  In  these  sandstones  and  slates,  as  well  as  in  the  coal  itself, 
there  are  numerous  vegetable  impressions,  belonging  to  the.  fern  tribe 
and  others. 

The  coal-region  of  the  Lehigh  River  is  chiefly  wrought  at  a  place 
called  by  an  Indian  name  Mauch  Chunk.  The  coal  here  also  forms 
alternating  beds  with  sandstones  and  slates,  and  is  extracted  at  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a 
quarry  open  to  the  day.  The  beds  are  usually  from  20  to  25  feet 
Ihick,  but  in  some  places  they  swell  out  to  54  feet,  and  they  are 
known  to  extend  over  many  miles.  These  mines,  together  with  others 
on  the  Schuylkill  River,  are  an  immense  source  of  wealth  to  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania.  They  are  extensively  wrought,  and  the  coal  is 
conveyed  by  railroads  to  the  banks  of  the  navigable  rivers.  Deposits 
of  the  same  kind  of  coal  are  wrought  in  l&ode  Island,  and  in 
Worcester  County  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Bituminous  oobI  of 
the  same  sort  as  the  regular  coal*measures  of  Europe  is  fomid '  in 
several  places  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  About  10  or  12  miles  west  of 
Richmond,  in  Vuginia,  there  is  such  a  deposit,  from  20  to  25  miles 
long  and  about  10  miles  wide;  it  is  situated  in  an  oblong  basin, 
having  a  whitish  freestone  and  slaty  clay,  with  vegetable  impressions 
alternating  with  the  coaL  It  lies  upon  and  is  surrounded  by  primary 
rocks.  Bituminous  coal  is  abundant  also  in  Tioga  County,  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  About  one  mile  west  of  the  summit  of  the 
Alleghanies,  on  the  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  the  coal- 
measures  appear,  and  descending  into  the  valleys,  the  tractsition 
strata  again  emerge. 

There  are,  in  several  other  situations  in  the  Appalachian  system, 
very  extensive  deposits  of  bituminous  coal ;  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is  in  the  vicinily  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  Ohio,  whei^e  it  is 
associated  with  ironstone,  as  in  Staffordshire.  A  mountain-group, 
called  the  Laurel  Ridge,  lies  between  Pittsburg  and  the  AU^hanies, 
and  is  separated  fr^m  the  latter  by  a  wide  valley.  Near  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  are  strata  of  sandstone  and  bituminous  shale, 
alternating  witili  coal,  which  is  thick  enough  to  be  worked.  These 
coal-measures  are  very  little  lower  than  the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies. 
and  as  they  are  horizontal,  they  must  have  been  raised  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  in  a  vertical  direction  to  this  great  hei|:ht ;  a 
circumstance  which  perhaps  seems  to  indicate  rather  a  gradual 
upheaving  of  the  mountains  than  a  sudden  and  violent  acUoa    The 
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ooal-mines  near  Pittsburg  are  opened  along  tlie  sideB  of  the  hilLi  at 
an  elevation  of  320  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  strata  are 
qpite  horusontaL  This  ooal-formation  is  believed  to  be  of  great  extent, 
indications  of  it  having  been  observed  100  miles  above  Pittsbuig. 

Natural  spring  extremely  rich  in  salt,  are  found  all  along  the 
western  slope  of  the  Appalachian  system;  and  from  Onondago,  in 
New  York,  to  Louisiana,  wherever  the  earth  has  been  penetrated  to 
any  considerable  depth,  salt  water  has  been  foxmd  :  in  some  places, 
where  the  boring  was  from  300  to  400  feet,  the  water  rushed  up  with 
so  much  force,  as  to  rise  like  a  fountaLi  several  feet  above  the 
socfece  of  the  ground.  Salt  works  are  eAablished  at  intervals  along 
the  whole  line  of  country  from  Onondago  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  Natchitoches  in  Louisiana,  and  the  quantity  of  salt  annually  made 
is  immense.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghanies  there  are  a  considerable 
number  and  variety  of  mineral  waters,  which  are  much  resorted  to 
during  the  summer  months  by  invalids  from  all  parts  of  the  States. 
.Thermal  springs  also  occur,  as  in  the  county  of  Bath,  in  Viiginia,  the 
western  boxmcUry  of  which  county  is  the  AU^hany  range. 

No  portion  of  the  earth  of  equal  extent  possesses  so  many  natural 
advantages  as  the  country  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi : 
vast  stores  of  ooal,  iron,  limestone,  and  salt ;  the  land  intersected  in 
every  direction  with  navigable  rivers,  affording  the  utmost  fiwalities 
for  the  construction  of  canals ;  and  a  direct  conmiunication  by  water 
with  the  sea. 

Tlie  secondary  formations  of  Europe,  between  the  coal-measures  and 
the  chalk,  seem  to  be  of  very  rare  occurrence  all  along  the  Atlantic 
Slope.  In  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  there  is  a  very  extensive  deposit 
of  an  argillaceous  marl,  containing  however  but  a  small  quantity  of 
lime,  which,  from  the  included  fossils,  has  been  considered  to  be  an 
equivalent,  in  point  of  age,  to  the  chalk  of  Europe.  It  reaches  from 
38*"  to  40*"  30'  N.  lat.,  having  the  ocean  on  the  east,  and  being 
bounded  on  the  west  by  primary  strata,  on  the  south  by  the  tertiary 
depoeits  to  be  presently  mentioned.  It  covers  upwards  of  4000 
square  nules,  and  is  for  the  most  part  remarkably  level  It  ia  found 
in  many  places  farther  south,  but  covered  by  the  tertiary  strata. 

From  the  foot  of  the  most  easterly  range  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  a  tract  of  low  country,  of  variable  breadth,  extends  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  By  low  we  do  not  mean  flat,  for  the 
surface  is  diversified  by  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  interspersed 
amid  widely-extended  plains.  This  tract  ia  composed  of  a  series  of 
tertiary  deposits.  Three  distinct  formations  have  been  made  out, 
and  oaUed  ^e  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Tertiary,  being  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  including  distinct  species  of  foBsU  shells.  The 
Lower  contains  chiefly  extinct  species,  the  Middle  a  mixture  of  extinct 
species  with  others  still  inhabiting  the  coasts  of  the  United  States ; 
the  Upper  contains  scarcely  anytlung  besides  the  remains  of  existing 
species.  These  formations  collectively  form  the  Atlantic  margin  of 
the  United  States,  frt>m  Sandy  Hook  in  New  Jersey  to  the  peninsula 
of  Florida,  whence  they  skirt  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Mississippi 
The  lower  tertiary  is  met  with  at  the  western  boundary  of  the  Atlantic 
Slope  ]  the  upper  tertiary  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  ooean.  This 
last  also  occupies  by  far  the  greatest  extent  of  surface,  extending 
from  100  to  150  miles  west  fr^m  the  seat  Thus  we  arrive  at  the 
remarkable  condusion,  as  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Murduaon  in 
speaking  of  Mr.  Conrad's  work  on  Tertiary  Shells,  that  the  vast 
portion  of  the  American  continent,  covered  by  the  upper  tertiary 
deposit,  must  have  been  raised  frt>m  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  since  the 
time  when  the  exiwtiJTig  species  of  mollusca  occupied  the  adjoining 
sea&  These  tertiary  fonnations  do  not  in  all  places  occupy  the 
surface ;  they  are  covered  in  many  situations  by  great  accumulations 
of  gravel,  sand,  and  other  alluvium.  In  these  have  been  found  the 
remains  of  extinct  quadrupeds,  such  as  the  mastodon  in  New  Jersey 
and  North  Carolina,  the  megatherium  in  Geoigia,  and  extinct  spedes 
of  the  dephant  in  several  places. 

Among  the  unstratified  rocks,  granites,  sienites,  and  serpentines 
occur  abundantly  in  the  Northern  States;  and  in  detached  locali- 
ties, but  less  firequentiy,  as  fnr  as  the  southern  extremily  of  the 
system.  Trap  rocks  of  djfferent  kinds  are  found  in  many  places,  and 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  columnar  basalt,  but  there  is  not  a  trace 
of  reoelit  volcanic  action  throughout  the  whole  of  the  system  of  the 
All^h^nies. 

Ther43  are  both  iron  and  lead  mines.  Gold  has  been  found  in  the 
states  off  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  The  gold  country  of  North 
Cazx>liiiii  lies  on  the  southern  side  of  the  state,  and  ia  spread  over  a 
space  o:  '  not  less  than  1000  square  milea  The  prevaiUng  rock  is  a 
clay-slal  e,  which  forms  a  zone  more  than  20  miles  wide;  it  has 
interstr  itified  beds  of  silidous  slate,  and  both  are  traveiaed  by 
quartz  i  'eins.  It  is  in  these  veins  that  the  gold  appears  to  exist,  but 
almost  all  that  is  found  is  in  the  form  of  grains  and  nuggets  of 
various  i  sizes  in  the  alluvium  which  covers  the  rocks.  It  has  been 
found  if  Q  considerable  quantities  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
state  of.  Georgia,  not  only  in  the  alluvium,  but  also  in  veins  in  the 
usually  in  quartz  veins,  in  talc-slate,  and  micarslate, 
vnied  by  iron  pyrites.  There  have  been  found  in  Georgia  the 
of  works,  which  were  carried  on  by  some  people  before  the 
f  Europeans,  consisting  of  a  shaft  and  excavations  in  a  laige 
ein,  with  part  of  a  furnace,  and  some  tools. 
)  natural  state  of  the  country,  that  is,  when  it  was  first 
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discovered  by  Europeans,  a  vast  and  almost  unbroken  forest  spntd 
over  and  around  thu  great  mountain-system,  reaching  to  the  Atlantie 
Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  far  beyond  the  St-Lawrmce  River,  and 
westward  beyond  the,  Missiasippl  The  most  valuable  trees  an 
several  spedes  of  oak,  pine,  and  hickory,  and  three  or  four  species  of 
maple^  one  of  which,  the  sugar-maple,  is  extremdy  valuable.  The 
liriodendron,  a  kind  of  magnolia,  flourishes  in  sudi  luxuriance  of 
growth  as  to  be  called  the  pride  of  the  western  foresta  The  greai 
Weymouth  pine  is  one  of  the  moet  beautiful  of  the  North  Amencan 
forest-trees,  attaining  its  greatest  magnitude  and  perfection  in  the 
more  northern  regions.  Its  trunk  is  often  of  the  diameter  of  5  or 
6  feet,  rising  smooth  and  straight  from  60  to  80  feet,  and  terminated 
by  a  dense  ooniG»l  top.  It  forms  a  striking  feature  in  the  forest 
scenery  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and  some  parte  of 
Canada ;  rising  by  nearly  half  its  elevation  above  the  aummits  of 
the  other  trees,  and  resembling,  like  the  palms  of  the  tropics,  a  forest 
planted  upon  another  forest  Descending  from  the  Alleghanies  into 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  we  find  near  the  summit  of  Laurel  Bid^  a 
change  in  the  aspect  of  the  forest  The  deep  hue  of  the  hemlock 
spruce,  the  Weymouth  pine,  and  other  treea  of  the  family  of  conifers, 
is  exchanged  for  the  livelier  verdure  of  the  broad-leaved  Uurel,  the 
rhododend^n,  and  magnolia. 

ALLEGHANY,  a  river  of  North  America,  the  most  important  of 
the  two  head-«treams  of  the  Ohio.  The  united  waters  of  the  Alleghany 
and  Monongahda,  by  their  confluence  at  Pittsbuig  on  the  western 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  form  the  Ohio.  The  Alleghany  riM 
within  five  miles  of  Lake  Erie,  and,  fed  by  numerous  tributaries, 
pursues  a  very  winding  course,  in  a  general  direction,  S.  by  W.  to 
Pittsburg.  Its  sources  are  the  extreme  north-eastern  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi  basin,  and  flow  from  the  highest  part  of  the  Ohio 
valley.  The  Alleghany  is  navigable  for  boats  up  to  Glean,  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  By  the  extension  of  the  Genessee  Valley  Canal, 
which  crosses  the  Erie  Canal  to  this  place,  there  will  be  direct  water 
communication  between  New  York,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  Ohio. 

ALLEN,  Bog  of.    [Kino's  County.] 

ALLEN,  or  ALIN,  or  ALYN,  a  river  which  rises  in  Denbighshire, 
and  flows  by  a  most  circuitous  course  through  Flintdnre  in  North 
Wales;  it  ultimatdy  falls  into  the  Dee,  a  few  miles  bdow  Holt 

ALLENDALE,  Northumberhind,  a  market-town  in  the  pariah  of 
Allendale  and  south  division  of  Tindale-ward,  is  chiefly  situated  oo 
the  slope  of  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Allen  Biver 
(which  flows  into  the  South  Tyne),  in  W*  58'  N.  lat,  2*'  14'  W.  long., 
distant  10  miles  S.W.  fi?om  Hexham,  and  286  miles  N.N.W.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  town  is  about  900,  that  of  the  entire 
parish,  which  is  12  miles  long  by  10  miles  broad,  was  6383  in  1S51. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Northumberland  and 
diooeseof  Duriuun. 

The  town  is  irregularly  built,  but  contains  some  good  houses. 
Besides  the  pariah  church,  which  is  situated  in  the  town,  there  are  in 
the  parish  four  chapels  of  the  Establishment,  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Quakers ;  a  Free  school, 
founded  in  1704  by  Christopher  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  and  other  benefactors; 
a  library,  and  a  savings  bank.  In  the  market-plaoe,  which  is  spacioiis, 
are  the  remains  of  an  andent  cross.  A  market  is  hdd  every  Friday; 
and  there  are  two  fiain  for  the  sale  of  cattle  on  the  last  Friday  in 
April  and  October,  O.a,  and  one  for  cattie  and  sheep  on  the  22nd 
of  August  The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  agriculture,  and  in  the 
extensive  lead-mines  and  smdting-houses  in  the  parish. 

{C(mmimicatwn  fnmi  AUmtdale.) 

ALLIER,  a  dei>artment  of  France  formed  out  of  the  old  province 
of  Bourbonnais,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  departments  of  Ni^vre  and  Cher, 
K  by  those  of  SaAne-etrLoire  and  Loire,  S.  by  the  department  of  Puy- 
de-Ddme.  and  W.  by  those  of  Creuse  and  Cher.  It  lies  between  45"  58 
and  46*'  47'  N.  Lit,  2«  16'  and  8'  67'  E.  long.  Ita  greatest  length  from 
E.  to  W.  is  82  miles;  from  N.  to  S.  66  miles.  The  area  is  2821-8 
squsre  miles,  and  the  population  in  1861  was  886,768 ;  which  gives 
119*33  to  the  square  mile,  being  6638  bdow  the  average  per  square 
mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

iSfur/oce.— The  department  belongs  entirdy  to  the  basin  of  the 
Loire.  Its  general  inclination  is  from  south  to  north.  The  imfsw 
is  for  the  most  part  level  or  gently  undulating ;  but  two  chains  of 
high  hills  traverse  the  department  from  aouth  to  north,  screening  uie 
basin  of  the  AUier  on  the  east  and  west  The  eastern  and  higher 
chain  is  the  most  northern  part  of  a  long  ofEshoot  of  the  C^vennes 
Mountains,  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Loire  and  the 
Allier  nearly  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  latter.  The  B^pn 
runs  dose  along  the  base  of  this  chain  on  the  east  The  distnct 
between  it  and  the  Loire  which  forms  the  north-eastern  boundary  u 
almost  flat»  being  a  continuation  of  the  plain  of  Boanne  in  the  departr 
ment  of  Loire.  The  western  range  divides  the  feeders  of  the  Alber 
from  those  of  the  Cher,  and  ia  the  northern  part  of  a  high  range  that 
springs  frx>m  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Lower  Auvergne  in  the 
department  of  Puy-de-Ddme,  between  the  sources  of  the  Sioule  and 
the  Dordogne :  it  is*broken  through  by  the  Queusne,  a  feeder  of  the 
Allier,  to  the  west  of  Moulins,  and  terminates  in  the  north-west  of 
the  department  in  a  group  of  rather  high  hills  among  which  sevenl 
small  feeders  of  the  Cher  take  their  rise.  Both  these  ranges  are  chiefly 
composed  of  granite.    The  valley  of  the  Allier  screened  by  these  mils 
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is  of  variable  width ;  in  some  places  broad  enough  to  be  called  a  plain, 
in  others  narrowed  by  the  approach  of  spurs  from  either  chain.  This 
▼aUay  is  a  prolongation  of  the  beautifol  district  of  Limagne  in  the 
department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  but  is  inferior  to  it  in  scenery.  In  the 
extreme  west  of  the  department^  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Cher,  the  sur&oe  is  coyered  with  hills,  yfhit^  form  part  of  the  water* 
ehecl  between  the  Cher  and  the  Creuse  uid  are  a  continuation  of  the 
high-lands  of  the  department  of  Creuse. 

Hydrogra/phy  tmd  Commumcations. — The  east  of  the  department 
is  drained  directly  by  the  Loire,  which  has  been  made  navigable  in 
this  part  of  its  course  by  means  of  a  lateral  canal  The  Loire  receives 
on  itfi  left  bank,  in  thu  department,  the  Odde,  a  small  stream  which 
rises  in  a  marsh  near  Le-Donjon ;  the  B^bre,  which  has  its  source  in 
the  department  of  Loire,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  this 
department^  in  which  it  peases  LarPalisse  and  Jaligny ;  and  Hie  Acolin, 
which  flows  northward  past  Chevagnes  and  joins  the  Loire  below 
Decize  in  the  department  of  Ni^vre.  The  B^bre  is  the  hugest  of 
these  streams ;  its  whole  length  is  about  50  miles,  but  no  park  of  it 
is  navigable. 

The  AUier  gives  name  to  this  department,  of  which  it  drains  the 

central  districts.    This  river,  the  ancient  Elaver,  rises  in  the  Harg^de 

Mountains,  in  the  department  of  Lozdre,  a  few  miles  N.E.  of  the 

town  of  Mende.    Its  course  at  first  is  eastward  for  a  short  distance, 

and  then  it  turns  to  the  north  by  west  in  which  direction  it  travenaee 

the  depaxrtment  of  Haute-Loire.    In  the  department  of  Puy-de-D6me 

it  makes  a  bend  to  the  N.E.,  and  just  before  leaving  this  department 

it  becomes  navigable  below  its  junction  with  the  Dore.     Entering 

the  department  to  which  it  gives  name,  the  Allier  flows  north  by 

west  as  tar  as  the  town  of  Moulins,  whence  it  runs  to  the  K.W., 

and  forms  a  part  of  the  northern  boundary.    Thence  its  course  is 

nearly  due  north  for  about  25  miles  between  the  departments  of 

Cher  and  Kidvre,  to  its  junction  with  the  Loire  at  the  extremity  of  a 

narrow  tongue  of  land  called  Bec-d' Allier,  a  few  miles  K.W.  of  the. 

town  of  Kevers.     The  entire  length  of  the  Allier  is  about  220  miles, 

T9  of  whidi  are  navigable  for  boats,  and  for  88  miles  higher  up  the 

stream  is  made  available  for  the  floatage  of  timber  in  rafts.    The 

navigation  is  principally  down  the  stream  owing  to  the  rapidity  of 

ita  fail,  which  exceeds  13  feet  per  mile.     The  heavily-laden  boats  that 

descend  the  river  convey  coal,  wine,  glass-bottles,  hemp,  timber,  staves, 

fire-wood,  charcoal,  and  stone  to  Paris,  or  elsewhere,  and  are  then 

broken  up.     The  Allier,  which  in  sunmier  is  fordable  in  many  places 

and  too  shallow  to  be  navigable,  is  subject  to  great  swells  during 

winter  or  in  heavy  rains.    Ordinary  floods  add  64  feet  to  the  depth; 

bat  the  lu^phest  water-marks  are  more  than  16  feet  above  the  ordinary 

level  oi  the  river. 

The  most  important  feeders  of  the  Allier  are  the  Dore  before 
mentioned  and  llie  Sioule,  which  last  joins  it  on  the  left  bank  and  in 
this  department.  The  Sioule  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mont-Dor  in  the 
department  of  Puy-de-Ddme,  and  enters  the  Allier  below  Stw-Pourgain, 
after  a  very  picturesque  course  in  a  general  N.N.E.  direction  of 
32  miles.  The  Andelot,  a  small  stream  which  passes  Gannat,  flows 
into  the  Allier  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Sioule.  The 
Queusne,  another  small  stream,  has  its  whole  course  in  this  depart- 
ment and  enters  the  Allier  a  couple  of  miles  below  Moulins.  The 
Cher,  which  is  flanked  by  the  Berry  Canal,  traverses  the  west  of  the 
department,  and  forms  part  of  the  north-western  boundary,  where  it 
receives  the  Amance.  Several  small  feeders  of  the  Cher  rise  in  the 
ex^me  north-west  of  this  department.  The  department  contains 
many  ponds  which,  as  well  as  the  rivers,  abound  in  fish. 

The  lateral  canal  of  the  Loire  runs  along  the  left  bank  of  that  river 
from  Digoin  in  this  department  to  Briare  in  that  of  Loiret.  Opposite 
Digoin  the  Canal  du  Centre  enters  the  Loire,  and  connects  the  depart- 
ment of  Allier  with  the  navigation  of  the  Sadne  and  Rhdne ;  while,  by 
the  Loire  and  the  Canal  du  Loing,  which  joins  the  Loire  at  Briare, 
the  department  is  connected  with  Orleans,  Kantes,  and  the  navigation 
of  the  Seine. 

Common  highway  accommodation  is  afforded  by  nine  state  and  seven 
departmental  roads.  As  yet  no  public  railway  touches  this  depart- 
ment, nor  approaches  it  on  the  north  nearer  than  Nevers,  where  the 
Orieans-Bouxges  line  for  the  present  terminates,  SO  miles  north  from 
Moulins ;  on  the  south,  the  St^-Etienne  railway  runs  down  the  valley 
of  the  Loire  to  Roanne  in  the  department  of  Loire,  which  is  within 
14  miles  of  the  point  where  the  B^bre  enters  the  department  of  Allier. 
Climatt,  SoUf  Produce,  dsc. — The  climate  is  healthy  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ponds  and  stagnant  pools,  which  are  numerous  in 
some  of  the  more  level  districts  of  the  department.  The  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  in  summer  and  winter  are  respectively  indicated  by  99 1** 
and  the  zero  point  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  variations  from 
heat  to  cold  in  the  same  day  are  often  sudden  and  very  rude ;  this  is 
owing  to  the  propinquity  of  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  and  Forez. 
The  south  and  south-wast  winds,  which  prevail  in  spring,  are  very 
cold,  having  parted  with  their  caloric  in  passing  over  the  mountains; 
SQow  and  rain  are  then  not  unfrequent.  The  weather  in  autumn 
b  in  general  very  delightful  On  the  low-lands  of  the  department 
now  seldom  lies;  but  on  the  hills  and  in  unsheltered  spots  it 
frequently  falls  deejp  and  lies  long. 

The  soU  on  the  hiBs  consists  of  a  thin  layer  of  decomposed  clay ;  in 
the  valleys  of  a  deep  clayey  loam,  or  in  some  places  of  alluvial  deposits. 
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It  is  in  general  fertile,  but  unequally  so.  The  river  valleys  and  low 
sheltered  lands  are  the  most  fertile,  and  here  the  crops  are  earlier ; 
on  the  aplands,  which  are  more  exposed,  harvests  are  later  and  much 
more  uncertain.  The  best  lands  are  in  the  valleys  of  the  Allier,  the 
Sioule,  and  the  B^bre.  The  principal  products  of  these  districts  are 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  hay,  pulse,  r^e,  white  and  red  wines.  In  the  west 
of  the  department  the  soil  is  sandy  or  gravelly,  and  in  general  much 
inferior;  it  yields  however  good  crops  of  rye,  fruits,  potatoes. 
oleaginous  seeds,  And  white  wine.  In  the  hill  country,  notwitliHttind- 
ing  the  inferiority  of  the  soil  and  the  greater  severity  of  the  climate, 
the  population  seems  to  be  better-to-do  than  in  the  plains ;  tillage  is 
better  understood,  houses  are  better  built,  and  the  fields  arc  inclosed 
by  quickset  hedges,  whilst  in  a  large  portion  of  the  department  the 
fields  are  inclosed  by  dead  wood,  which  gives  a  dismal  aspect  to  the 
country.  Bread  made  of  barley  in  some  districts,  and  of  rye  in  others, 
is  the  common  food  of  the  labouring  population. 

Although  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  department  is  in  several 
respects  very  backward  the  produce  exceeds  the  consumption.  The 
com  surplus  is  chiefly  in  oats  and  rye.  Flax,  hemp,  pulse,  and  fruits 
also  are  exported.  The  neighbourhood  of  Souvigny  is  famous  for  its 
pears.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  rich  pasture-land  in  the  department, 
on  which  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  fattened.  The  breadth 
of  meadow-land  is  very  considerable.  About  a  seventh  part  of  the 
whole  surface  is  covered  with  forests,  containing  beech,  oak,  maple, 
birch,  and  fir.  The  mulberry-tree  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  for  the 
production  of  silk.  The  domestic  animals  are  of  good  breed ;  the 
norses  are  especially  prized  for  hardiness  and  strength.  Wolves,  foxes, 
and  badgers  are  common.    Qame  is  abundant 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  consists  of  iron,  antimony, 
manganese,  coal,  gray  marble,  granite,  gneiss,  red  and  white  sand- 
stone, grinding-«tone,  potters'-clay,  kaolin,  crucible  earth,  gypsum, 
limestone,  &c  The  ooal-nunes  of  Commentry  are  the  most  important. 
Bourbon-r Archambault,  Ndris,  and  Vichy,  are  famous  for  their  mineral 
springs. 

There  are  104  iron-foundries,  forces,  and  blast-fiimaces  in  the 
department^  supplied  with  steam-engmes,  rolling  machinery,  and  all 
appliances  for  turning  out  iron  of  every  description ;  870  factories 
and  workshops  of  different  kinds ;  and  652  wind-  and  water-mills. 
The  iron-foundries  of  Commentry  and  Tron9aia,  in  the  arrondissement 
of  Montlu$on,  are  the  most  important  There  are  paper-miUs  at 
Cusset,  glBBB-works  at  Souvigny,  and  linen  manufactures  in  Montlu^on. 
MouHns  is  famous  for  its  cuUery,  and  Lurcy-L^vy  for  porcelain  and 
earthenware.  Other  industrial  products  are  counterpanes,  some 
broadcloth  and  linen,  leather,  some  beet-root  sugar,  nut-oil,  and 
chemical  products.  Numerous  fairs  are  held  in  the  department, 
chiefly  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  other  stock. 

The  department  contains  a  total  area  of  1,806,005  acres,  divided 
into  2,759,992  parcels.  Of  this  area  1,155,541  acres  are  arable  land; 
172,864  are  grass  and  meadow-land;  44,420  acres  are  under  vines; 
157,727  acres  are  covered  with  forests ;  12,494  are  planted  with  fruit- 
trees  of  different  kinds ;  1281  with  alders  and  osier  and  willow  withes ; 
14,751  acres  are  under  ponds  and  marshes ;  70,957  acres  consist  of 
heaths  and  moors ;  7591  are  covered  with  houses  and  buildings ;  589 
are  laid  out  in  various  culture ;  54,277  acres  are  covered  with  roads ; 
17,267  with  rivers  and  running  streams;  79,702  acres  consist  of 
stunted  forest  and  otherwise  unproductive  land ;  and  150  acres  are 
occupied  with  churches,  public  biiildings,  and  cemeteries. 

Divisions  and  Tovms, — The  department  is  divided  into  four  arron- 
diasements,  which  with  their  subdivisions  and  population  are  as 
follows : — 


Cantons. 

Gommimea. 

Popalation  in  1851. 

1.  Moulins  . 

2.  Gannat       .        .    . 

3.  La-Paliase        . 

4.  Montlu^on  .        .    . 

9 
5 
6 
6 

84 
67 
74 
91 

97,002 
68,398 
78,840 
92,518 

Total 

26 

316 

336,758 

The  first  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town,  Moulins, 
which  is  described  in  a  separate  article  [Moulins].  BowrhonrV Archamr 
bauU,  formerly  capital  of  the  Bourbonnais,  is  an  ancient  town  situ- 
ated in  an  open  plain,  on  a  little  stream  called  Bulges,  14  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  Moulins :  population,  2975.  Pepin  besieged  Bourbon 
A.D.  759  and  is  said  to  have  given  the  town  and  its  territory  to  one 
of  his  relations,  from  whom  the  House  of  Bourbon  is  descended. 
However  this  may  be,  the  early  ancestors  of  that  house  resided  here ; 
and  as  many  of  them  were  named  Archambault,  this  became  the  dis- 
tinctive epithet  of  the  town.  Of  the  old  castle  of  the  Sires  de  Bourbon, 
three  towers  out  of  twenty-four  which  origuially  crowned  the  fortress 
are  still  entire ;  but  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  a  beautiful  decorated  stinicture, 
erected  within  its  precincts  by  Anne,  Regent  of  France,  in  the  15th 
century,  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  is 
surrounded  by  three  suburbs,  built  on  as  many  hills.  It  has  been 
always  fSunous  for  ita  hot  mineral  springs,  which  boil  up  iuto  u 
reservoir  in  the  centre  of  the  Place  des-Capucins.  Tho  water  i.s  thence 
conveyed  in  pipes  to  the  bathing  establishment  and  to  the  hoftpitil 
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for  the  indigent  fiick.  The  bathing  establishment  is  also  supplied  with 
cold  mineral  waters  from  two  neighbouring  springs.  The  springs^ 
reservoir,  bathing  establishment,  and  hospital  belong  to  the  goyem- 
ment|  which  has  built  a  large  hall  in  the  midst  of  a  handsome  prome- 
nade, for  the  convenience  of  yisitors.  The  waters  are  advantageous 
in  cases  of  paralytic  or  rheumatio  affections,  diseases  of  the  skin, 
muscular  contractions,  and  old  wounds.  The  season  lasts  from  May 
15th  to  October.  Chevagnea,  a  small  place  of  858  inhabitants  situated 
in  ^  barren  district  on  the  Aroolin,  10  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Bourbon, 
gives  name  to  a  canton.  DompUrre,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  B^bre,  is 
a  well-built  market-town,  17  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Moulins,  and  has  1688 
inhabitants.  Near  this  place  formerly  stood  the  large  abbey  of  Sept- 
Fonds,  founded  by  Guichazd  and  QuiUaume  de  £>urbon,  in  1182. 
Lwrcy-Idvy,  a  market^wn,  with  a  population  of  2761,  situated  20 
miles  N.  W.  from  Moulins,  in  a  well-wooded  country  abounding  in 
ponds,  which  are  the  resort  of  vast  numbers  of  teal  on  the  approach 
of  winter.  There  are  here  earthenware  and  porcelain  manufactures, 
kaolin  quarries,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  wine,  wood,  fish, 
cattle,  gvpsum,  and  charcoal  MowUt-avtx-Moma,  a  small  village, 
of  600  inhabitants,  owes  its  origin  to  a  monastery  founded  here 
about  1150.  It  stands  on  one  of  the  highest  points  in  the  dei>art- 
ment,  16  miles  aW.  from  Moulins.  NenMf4e-R6<d,  10  miles  a&E. 
from  Moulins,  is  the  chief  town  of  a  canton:  population,  1222. 
Sauvigny,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  Bourbonnaia,  but  now  a  poor 
plaoe  enough,  is  situated  7  miles  W.  from  Moulins,  on  the  road  to 
Limoges,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  above  the  meadowy  banks  of  the 
Queusne :  population,  2850.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  old  walls. 
The  ditches  have  been  filled  up,  and  are  converted  into  gardens. 
Souvigny  is  said  to  have  existed  in  a.d.  400,  when  it  was  called  Umbra 
YaUis,  which  was  subsequently  changed  for  Silviniacum.  Aimard  de 
Bourbon,  to  whom  the  territory  of  Souvigny  was  given  by  Charles  the 
Simple,  founded  a  Benedictine  monastery  here  in  916.  The  Sires  de 
Bourbon  had  a  residence  here;  and  on  ieking  possession  of  their 
seigniory,  took  oath  in  the  abbey  church  to  render  impartial  justice  to 
their  vassida  This  church,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  architectural 
and  historical  monuments  in  the  Bourbonnals,  was  almost  entirely 
rebuilt  in  1457 ;  the  abbey  buildings  (with  the  exception  of  the  abbot's 
house,  which  is  now  an  inn)  and  tiie  castle  of  the  Bourbons  have  dis- 
appeared. The  church  is  a  handsome  decorated  gothic  structure, 
consisting  of  a  nave  with  double  aisles  and  choir;  in  two  chapels  ad- 
joining the  latter,  but  separated  from  it  by  stone  screens,  beautifully 
carved  in  flamboyant  tracery,  are  buried  many  members  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  whose  monuments  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
revolutionists  in  1798.  Anne  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis  XL,  and 
her  daughter  Susanna,  wife  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  lie  here. 
Glass-bottles  are  made  at  Souvigny,  which  also  trades  in  agricultural 
produce  and  cattle.  There  are  laxge  iron-works  at  Messarge,  near 
Souvigny.  Le-Vewrdrtf  a  small  town,  situated  16  miles  N.W.  from 
Moulms,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Allier,  whi<^  is  here  crossed  by  a 
suspension-bridge,  has  beet-root  sugar-works  and  1278  inhabitants. 

The  second  arrondiasement  has  for  its  chief  town  Oawiua,  an  ill- 
built  place,  finely  situated  on  the  Andelot,  at  the  foot  of  some  hills 
covered  with  vines  and  timber-trees,  80  miles  S.  from  Moulins :  popu- 
lation, 5299.  The  town  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches, 
which  were  filled  by  the  Andelot.  An  Augustinian  abbey  formerly  stood 
in  this  town  near  the  spot  on  which  the  chapel  of  Sainte-Procule  now 
stands.  Kear  the  town  are  remains  of  an  old  feudal  residence  of  the 
Bourbons,  which  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  Qannat  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  tan-yards,  and  some  trade  in  com,  wine,  and  catUe.  ChanteUe, 
sumamed  Ze-Chdteau  from  the  strong  castle  of  the  Sires  de  Bourbon 
which  formerly  crowned  a  high  hill  near  it,  is  situated  10  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Qannat  on  the  Bouble,  a  small  river  or  rather  torrent  which . 
falls  into  the  Sioule :  population,  1800.  The  ruins  of  the  castle,  which 
was  dismantled  by  order  of  Francis  I.,  are  still  imposing.  The  people 
of  the  country  treat  it  as  a  quarry.  Ehreml,  the  traditionary  seat  of 
one  of  the  four  palaces  in  each  of  which  Louis,  son  of  Charlemagne 
and  king  of  Aquitaine,  had  to  spend  three  months  annually,  is  situated 
in  a  ridi  country,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sioule  and  has  2395 
inhabitants.  The  palace  is  said  to  have  passed  in  971  to  the  Benedic- 
tine Abbey,  which  Louis-le-Deboimaire  fbunded  here  in  806.  Charles 
VII.  took  Ebreuil  in  1440.  The  town  has  a  good  trade  in  flour,  which 
is  ground  in  large  mills  driven  by  the  Sioule.  There  are  several  lime- 
kilns here.  EacwroUeSy  5  miles  N.E.  from  Qannat :  population,  1189. 
St-Pour^amf  a  market-town  of  4686  inhabitants,  is  situated  16  miles 
N.  from  Qannat,  at  the  junction  of  the  Limon  with  the  Sioule.  The 
valley  of  the  Sioule  in  &e  neighbourhood  of  this  town  is  famous  for 
its  wines.  St.  Portianus  founded  a  monastery  here  in  the  6th  century, 
and  the  town  which  sprung  up  around  it  was  named  after  him.  The 
pariah  church  dates  from  the  10th  century.  The  trade  in  wine,  com, 
poultry,  fish,  and  cattle  is  considerable.  There  are  large  flour-mills  on 
the  Sioule  :  lime  ia  burned. 

Of  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  LorPaUase  is  prettily 
situated  on  the  B^bre,  25  miles  S.S.E.  from  Moulins,  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  :  population,  2401.  The 
castle  belonged  to  Jacques  de  Chabannes,  marshal  of  France,  who 
f^ll  in  1525  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  and  whose  monument  was  formerly 
in  the  castle  chapel,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  standing.  The  town 
is  HI  built    An  old  bridge  crosses  the  B5bre  at  this  place.    There 


is  some  trade  in  com,  hemp^  and  linen ;  boots  and  shoes  and  cotton- 
yam  are  manufactured.  Ouud^  the  seat  of  the  tribunal  of  fint 
instance  of  the  arrondissement^  owes  its  origin  to  a  convent  founded 
here  in  A.D.  886.  It  is  situated  2  miles  from,  the  right  bank  of  the 
Allier,  10  nules  S.W.  from  La-Palisse,  at  a  point  where  the  valley  of 
the  Jolan  opens  into  that  of  the  Sichon,  both  of  which  are  well 
sheltered  and  veiy  fertile.  The  hills  that  screen  these  valleys  are 
almost  wholly  covered  with  vines.  It  was  at  Cusset  that  the  Daaphin 
(afterwards  Louis  XL)  was  forced  to  come  and  beg  forgivenes  of  hu 
father  against  whom  he  had  revolted.  After  the  death  of  Charles  VIL, 
Louis  surrounded  the  town  with  high  walls  flanked  with  masaTe 
tower&  Of  these  fortifications  the  only  remains  are  the  niina  of  one 
of  the  towers.  The  ramparts  are  planted,  and  form  an  agreeable  public 
walk. .  Cusset  has  manufactures  of  counterpanes,  stay  and  boot  laces, 
cotton-yam,  and  paper.  Roofing-slate  is  found  near  it,  but  ia  not 
quarried :  population,  5138.  Le-jSonym,  12  miles  N.E.  from  La-Paliase 
has  a  population  of  1871,  who  manufacture  broadcloth  and  leatlier. 
Jaligny^  12  miles  N.  from  La-Palisse,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bebre, 
has  689  inhabitants.  At  Bert,  a  hamlet  near  it,  coal-mines  are  woriced. 
Le-Mayet-de-MoTitagne,  situated  on  the  high  range  between  the  Sichon 
and  the  B^bre,  12  miles  S.  firom  LarPalisse,  has  a  population  of  1919. 
Iron  and  lead  mines  are  here  worked  from  the  surface.  The  caston 
to  which  Le-Mayet  gives  name  abounds  with  beautifal  mountain  and 
river  scenery.  Varmnea,  10  miles  N.W.  from  La-Paliase,  on  the 
y  allan^on,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Allier,  which  flows  at  a  little  distaooe 
west  of  the  town,  is  a  market  town  with  2295  inhabitants.  It  was 
formerly  surrounded  with  walls,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remaioa. 
A  large  chAteau  in  the  neighbourhood  was  bequeathed  to  the  poor  by 
a  lady  without  children  in  the  18th  century,  and  converted  into  an 
hospital 

In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  Mondufon,  the  seat 
of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  of  a  college,  is  situated  at  the 
conmiencement  of  the  Beny  Canal,  37  miles  S.W.  from  Moulina: 
population,  5740.  The  town  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill  which  slopes 
gently  down  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Cher,  here  crossed  I7  a  hand- 
some stone  bridge.  It  is  an  ancient  place  and  well  built.  The 
lordship  of  the  town  belonged  to  the  Sires  de  Bourbon  firom  the  10th 
century.  Its  situation  near  the  frontier  of  the  English  provinces  in 
France  exposed  it  frequently  to  the  attacks  of  the  English,  who  took 
it  in  1171  and  kept  it  till  1188,  when  it  was  recovered  by  Philippe 
Auguste.  In  the  wars  of  the  14th  century  it  again  suffered  The 
town  was  strongly  fortified,  being  surroimded  by  wet  ditches,  and 
very  thick  walls  pierced  by  only  four  gates  and  flanked  with  40  towers. 
The  Bourbon  castle  on  the  hill  was  also  strongly  fortified;  it  wm 
built  by  Duke  Louis  II.,  who  died  in  it.  A  part  of  the  town-vraUfl 
and  some  of  the  towers  are  still  standing.  Of  the  castle  there  remain 
the  keep  and  a  few  towers ;  aU  the  rest  is  in  ruins.  The  induBteiw 
products  of  Montlu^n  are  linen,  serge,  plate-glass,  iron,  chemical 
products,  &c.  CfertSy,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marmande,  22  rnUea 
N.N.E.  from  Montlu9on,  is  a  weU-built  market-town,  with  a  population 
of  2387.  Gypsum  is  quarried  near  it.  Near  Cerilly  is  ilinay,  a  s™*^ 
town  of  1810  inhabitants,  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Sologne 
vrith  the  Maimaude,  and  sumamed  Le-Chdteau,  from  a  castle  built 
here  by  Archambault  XL  fferiaaon,  14  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Montr 
lujon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amance,  was  formerly  ^""'^^  ,3 
high  and  strong  vmUs  pierced  by  three  gates  and  was  further  defended 
by  a  strong  castle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  seen  on  a  precipitous  roct 
It  is  now  a  poor  place,  with  only  1882  inhabitants.  Murid,  9  mil^ 
N.W.  from  Montlugon— population,  2918— was  also  formerly  ^I^^ 
and  had  a  collegiate  church,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  first  ^J^ 
revolution.  MarciUat,  S.  of  Montlucon,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  little 
river  Buron :  population,  1704.  MontmarauU,  a  well-built  little  town 
of  1612  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  a  rich  pasture  country  on  the  tugn 
ridge  between  the  Allier  and  the  Cher,  16  miles  E.  from  Montlu^n-^ 

Besides  the  above  towns,  the  four  following  deserve  motion" 
Commentry,  situated  8  miles  S.E.  from  Montlufon  on  the  ^^^^ 
name  to  one  of  the  most  important  coal-fields  in  France,  ■^^"s 
years  ago  it  was  a  mere  village ;  it  is  now  a  busy  town  with  ^^^ 
schools,  hotels,  and  coffee-houses,  and  4800  inhabitants,  ^^^^ 
engaged  chiefly  in  the  important  coal-mines  and  iron-works.  -^^JJ 
road,  9  miles  long,  connects  the  mines  of  Commentiy  with  the  xieTrj 
Canal  IHou,  18  miles  E.  from  Moulins,  on  the  lateral  canal  of  tne 
Loire,  has  marble  quarries,  and  1613  inhabitants.  N^f^^'^Zl 
4  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Montlugon— popuktion,  143i^-ha8been  fixnoua 
for  its  hot  springs  since  Roman  tmies,  when  there  was  a  city  01  ^^ 
siderable  size  here,  as  is  evident  from  the  existing  remains. 
Romans  called  it  Aquae  Nene.  It  was  sacked  by  Constantius  f  1.,  ^^ 
restored  by  Julian  and  his  successors.  Clovis  and  after  hmi  ,^ 
Normans  reduced  it  to  complete  ruin.  Among  the  "'^'^^ii^ti^ 
ancient  splendour  still  remain  some  portions  of  an  '*™P*^  ^  ^^ 
baths,  and  a  Roman  camp.  The  town  stands  neiu:  the  heaa  0 
Berry  Canal,  midway  up  a  hiU,  which  commands  a  "^^^ ,}^^  ?  .qqqi 
valleys.  It  contains  several  hotels,  an  hospital  for  the  indigett  i^ 
makmg  up  fifty  beds,  and  a  lai«e  bathing  establishment  ^^^^^^ 
bathing  rooms  besides  douche-baths,  vapour-baths,  ^^^f^^^^jnto  a 
There  are  four  springs  at  N^ris,  all  of  which  rise  with  ^^F^^^i^^ 
vast  oval  basin  divided  into  three  compartments,  whence  tne  '^ 
are  conveyed  to  the  bath-house  and  to 'several  private  houses  m 
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'btAha  lure  giren.  The  temperature  of  the  sprmga  yaries  from  721**  to 
US'*  Fahr.  The  waters  are  administered  in  baths,  douches,  and 
drink,  and  are  advantageous  in  cases  of  paralysis;  old  rheumatisms, 
tiunomii,  and  chronic  catanh.  The  dose  is  from  8  to  15  glasses. 
The  season  lasts  fix>m  May  20  to  October  20.  Vichy,  another  place 
famouB  from  time  immemorial  for  its  hot  springs,  is  situated  on  l^e 
right  bank  of  the  AUier,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  suspension-bridge, 
and  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town  of  Cusset  noticed  above.  The 
town,  which  was  formerly  fortified,  is  separated  fivm  the  quarter  of 
the  springs  by  a  wide  promenade  shaded  by  trees.  The  population 
of  the  town  is  1861 ;  but  near  the  springs  a  great  number  of  houses 
and  large  hotels  have  sprung  up  capable  of  lodging  1200  visitors. 
There  are  altogether  seven  Barings,  three  of  which  are  within  the 
handsome  bath-house  completed  in  1884,  and  have  the  temperatures 
W'8%  102-2%  and  111-2*  Fahr.  respectivdy.  Of  the  others  the  hottest 
is  that  which  springs  up  near  uie  suspension-bridge,  and  marks  95** 
Fahr.  The  waters  are  said  to  be  very  efficacious  in  cases  of  gorged 
liver  and  chronic  affections  of  the  lower  bowels.  The  season  lasts 
frx>m  May  15  to  September  15.  Above  2000  strangers  visit  Ihe  baths 
annually.     There  is  a  military  hospital  at  Vichy. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  l^e  bishop  of  Moulins,  and  is 
included  in  the  18th  Military  Division  of  whidi  Clermont-Ferrand  is 
head-quartenL  Under  the  monarchy  the  department  returned  fo\ir 
members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

ALLIGHtJB,  a  district  of  Central  India,  in  the  province  of  Meerut, 
situated  between  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna,  is  estimated  to  contain 
a  miUion  and  a  half  of  acres,  about  one  third  part  of  which  is  in  culti- 
vation, principally  in  the  southern  division  of  the  district^  whidb  is 
very  fertile.  The  northern  portion  contains  some  of  the  most  desolate 
tracts  of  land  in  India,  in  which  little  is  to-  be  seen  but  low  dark 
gle :  the  population,  in  1846,  was  estimated  at  766,161. 

principal  towns  in  the  district  are  Allighur,  Coel,  Hatras, 
Moorsaun,  and  Anopsheher.  AlUghur,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is 
situated  in  27'  58'  N.  lat.,  7^  8'  R  long.,  about  50  miles  N.  from 
Agra.  Allighur  was  taken  in  1803,  from  Dowlut  Row  Soindia,  bv  the 
forces  under  Lord  Lake,  and  is  now  the  head-quarters  of  a  civil  and 
judicial  otablishment  of  the  Company's  government  At  Coelf  which 
is  property  the  town,  distant  about  2  miles  S.  from  Allighur,  the  dvil 
authorities  principally  reside :  the  two  places  are  connected  by  a  fine 
avenue  of  trees.  Hairas,  is  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength,  81  miles 
N.  by  W.  from  Agra.  It  was  besieged  in  1817,  and  taken  by  the 
Brit^  alter  a  tremendous  bombardment,  which  did  great  damage  to 
the  town.  Hatras  has  become  a  place  of  much  commercial  activity. 
Moonatm,  and  Anopsheher  are  leas  important  towns. 

ALLOA^  Clackmannanshire,  Scotland,  a  seaport-town  in  the  parish 
of  Alloa,  is  situated  in  56°  7'  N.  lat,  8°  44'  W.  long.,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Forth,  27  miles  above  Edinburgh,  and  7  miles  below 
Stiriing  :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  6676.  The 
electors  of  AUoa  vote  in  the  united  counties  of  Clackmannan  and 
Kinross. 

The  town  of  Alloa  is  very  andent,  and  the  old  part  of  it  is  irrogu- 
lariy  built  in  narrow  streets;  the  modem  part  contains  spacious 
streets,  with  good  houses,  and  shops,  x>riucipally  turned  towuds  the 
river ;  and  several  neat  villas  have  been  built  in  the  vicinity.  The 
parish  church,  opened  in  1819,  an  elegant  structure  in  the  gothic  style, 
has  a  spire  200  feet  high,  for  which  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  late  Eaii  of  Mar.  There  are  two  Free  churches,  two 
United  Presbyterian  chapels,  and  one  each  for  Episcopalians  and 
Independents.  The  town  has  an  assembly*room,  in  which  the  courts 
of  the  county  are  held.  There  is  a  good  subscription  Ubrary.  Some 
religious  and  benevolent  societies  are  maintained  in  the  town. 

Alloa  town  and  parish  contain,  besides  laige  distilleries,  several 
breweries,  the  ale  produced  in  which  has  long  been  in  repute ;  also 
woollen  manufactories,  chiefly  for  the  blanket  and  shawl  trade ;  glass- 
works situated  at  the  rivernnde,  which  by  a  waggon-way  receive  coals 
directly  from  the  extensive  coal-pits  in  the  neighbourhood;  gas-works; 
and  an  extensive  iron-foimdiy,  chiefly  for  the  making  of  steam-engines. 
The  Devon  iron-works,  in  the  vicimty  of  the  town,  contribute  largely 
to  the  trade  of  the  port  Bricks,  tiles,  and  other  earthenware,  copper 
goods  (especially  distillers'  apparatus),  leather,  tobacco,  and  snuff,  are 
extensively  manufactured.  Salmon  fishing  is  carried  on  with  con- 
siderable spirit  Alloa  has  a  commodious  harbour,  with  a  depth  of 
water  of  16  feet  at  neap,  and  from  22  to  24  feet  at  spring  tides.  The 
vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  on  December  31st,  1851, 
were — ^under  50  tons,  88,  tonnage  1005 ;  above  50  tons,  64,  tonnage 
15,720;  steem-vesself^  1  of  25  tons,  and  4  of  802  tons,  aggregate 
buitlen.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  port  during  1851  were  as  follows : — in  the  coestii^ 
trade,  inwards,  258  vessels,  tonnage  13,159;  outwards,  898  vessels, 
tonnage  20,346:  in  the  colonial  trade,  outwards,  12  British  vessels, 
tonnage  5474  :  foreign  trade,  inwards,  British  vessels,  6,  tonnage  729 ; 
foreign  vessels,  30,  tonnage  2632;  outwards,  British  vessels,  59, 
tonnage  8200;  foreign  vessels,  183,  tonnage  18,853.  Thereisaoon- 
siden^le  coasting  trade,  the  exportation  of  coals  alone  in  this  way 
amounting  annually  to  upwards  of  60,000  tons :  the  trade  in  malt  is 
also  great  The  harbour  possesses  a  dry  dock,  capable  of  receiving  the 
bigest  ships ;  and  a  lerry  over  the  Forth,  with  liu^ge  steam  ferry-boats, 
wl^re  the  passage  is  rendered  convenient  at  all  times  of  the  tide  by 


piers  on  each  bank,  reaching  to  loviNwater  mark.  In  the-river,  whioh 
IS  here  500  yards  broad,  there  are  two  low  islands  called  inchet,  one  of 
which,  nearest  the  town^  forms  a  valuable  farm  of  80  acres.  There  is 
daily  communication  by  steam-boats  to  and  from  Edinburgh,  Stirling, 
and  other  towns  on  the  Forth.  Above  AUoa  is  a  dam,  called  Gart- 
mom,  formed  abdut  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  covering 
about  160  English  acres,  probably  the  largest  artifidal  lake  in  Scotland. 
From  it  issues  a  stream  which  turns  several  milU,  and  cleanses  the 
harbour.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  an  ancient 
tower,  built  prior  to  1800 ;  it  is  90  feet  high,  with  walls  11  feet 
thick.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  former  Earls  of  Mar,  and  the  place 
where  some  of  the  princes  of  Scotland  were  educated.  Some  royal 
relics  were  consumed  in  a  fire  which  many  years  ago  destroyed  the 
family  mansion  adjoining  this  tower.  Shaw  Pttrk,  a  seat  of  tike  Earl 
of  Mansfield,  and  Tullibody  House,  a  seat  of  Lord  Abercromby,  are 
also  in  the  parish. 

ALLONBY.    fCuiiBERLAin).] 

ALMA'DEN  (Ahnaden  dd  Azogue,  'the  Mine  of  QuicksUver'),  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  La  Manoha,  is  situated  on  a  ridge 
scarped  into  ravmes  on  both  sides,  in  38**  40^  N.  lat,  4''  48'  W.  long., 
143  miles  S.S.W.  from  Madrid,  and  65  miles  W.3.W.  from  CLudad-ReaL 
The  town  consists  chiefly  of  a  long  narrow  street  extending  along  the 
summit  of  the  ridge,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  7000.  This 
place  is  celebrated  for  its  quicksilver  mines,  which  are  the  richest  in 
the  world.  A  portion  of  them  was  wrought  by  the  Romans,  and  a 
town,  the  Sisapona  Ctiobrix  of  Pliny  ( *  Nat.  Hist'  xxxiii  7 ),  stood  on 
or  near  the  site  of  Almaden.  The  town  is  built  over  the  principal 
mine,  and  the  great  adit,  or  shaft  for  entrance  and  egress,  is  close  to 
the  houses,  ^e  workmen  descend  and  ascend  the  adit  by  about 
twelve  successive  ladders.  The  geological  formation  is  a  dark-coloured 
slate,  intermixed  with  quartzite  and  a  conglomerate  resembling 
volcanic  tufa.  The  mineral  is  mostly  ciimabar,  in  three  prindpfd 
veins  several  feet  thick,  which  traverse  the  quartzite  and  conglomerate, 
resting  against  the  slate,  but  sometimes  piercing  it  The  lowest 
pK>rtions  of  the  mJhe  are  the  richest,  and  in  many  parts  native  quick- 
silver occurs  in  crevices,  and  may  be  seen  nmnmg  down  the  sides  of 
the  rock.  The  water  of  the  mine,  which  is  not  in  great  quantity,  is 
discharged  by  one  of  Watt's  earliest  kind  of  steam-engines  made  about 
1790.  The  entire  depth  of  the  workings  is  about  800  yards,  and  the 
produce  is  drawn  by  mules  up  a  wide  and  well<constructed  stone 
shaft.  In  fact,  all  the  galleries  and  other  permanent  works  of  the 
mine  are  of  stone ;  and  everything  required  for  this  great  establish- 
ment, even  the  rope,  is  manufactured  upon  the  spot  The  storehouses 
and  magazines  are  mostly  cut  in  the  rock,  and  contain  ample  stores 
of  whatever  is  necessary.  There  are  eight  old  furnaces  and  two  new 
ones,  in  which  the  mineral  is  calcined,  and  the  metal  is  obtained  by 
sublimation,  the  deposition  taking  place  in  earthenware  tubes,  and 
running  thence  into  cisterns.  The  furnaces  are  supplied  chiefly  with 
the  wood  of  the  cistus  and  other  aromatic  shrubs,  so  that  a  very 
agreeable  odour  issues  flrom  the  chimneys. 

The  mines  were  formerly  wrought  by  convicts,  but  free  workmen 
are  now  employed,  who  come  from  all  parte  of  Spain  and  even 
Portugal  They  work  almost  naked,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  mine, 
and  their  health  is  always  more  or  less  injured  by  the  mercurial 
exhalations;  but  the  wages  are  hi^  for  Spain ;  the  mine  is  closed  in 
summer,  and  the  men  are  then  discharged,  when  their  native  air 
commonly  restores  their  health,  and  in  most  instances  they  return  to 
the  mine. 

There  are  two  other  smaller  mines ;  one  near  the  principal  mine; 
the  other  about  five  miles  distant,  at  Aknaden^'os,  Little  Almaden, 
which  is  supposed  to-be  the  one  wrought  by  the  Romana  In  the 
16th  century  the  mines  were  rented  by  two  of  the  Fuggers,  the  rich 
capitalists  of  Augsburg,  and  were  worked  by  their  agents.  When 
they  ceased  to  work  we  mine  the  paft  which  had  been  wrought  by 
them  was  found  to  be  filled  wil^  water.  In  1843  a  tunnel  was  in 
process  of  construction  for  the  purpose  of  draining  off  the  water  from 
this  portion.  The  mines  are  wrought  by  the  Spanish  government, 
and  about  5000  men  are  employed  during  the  season,  under  an 
inspector;  but  the  produce  of  the  mines  is  contracted  for,  and  is 
delivered  at  Sevilla.  In  1843  the  Rothschilds  obtained  the  contract, 
and  probably  still  retain  it  The  produce  at  that  time  was  limited 
to  20,000  quintals  (about  937  tons),  though  a  much  larger  quantity 
could  be  obtained  if  it  were  considered  expedient  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view. 

(Capt  Widdrington's  Sp<Un  and  the  Spamarde  in  1843.) 

ALMAGRO.    [Mancha.] 

ALMANSA      MUBCIA.] 

ALMARAZ.    [EsTBBMADUBA,  Spanish.] 

ALMAZARRON.    pBsi&A.] 

ALMEIDA    [BiBiBA.] 

ALMERIA.    [Gbanada.] 

ALMONDBURT,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  village  in  the 
township  and  parish  of  Almondbury,  and  wi^Mntake  of  Agbrigg,  is 
situated  in  53°  38'  N.  lat,  1**  48'  W.  long.,  distant  2  miles  S.K  from 
Huddersfield,  and  188  miles  N.N.W.  fi^m  London :  the  population 
of  the  township  in  1851  was  9749,  of  the  entire  parish  41,804.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeacom^  of  Craven  and  diocese  of 
Ripon.    In  the  pansh,  which  includes  an  area  of  28,092  acres,  there 
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are,  besides  the  original  pariah  church  at  Ahnondbuiy,  thirteen  chapek 
or  district  churches  of  the  Establishment,  chapelB  for  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  other  dissenters,  National  and 
Infant  schools,  and  schools  supported  by  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The 
villages  of  Linthwaite  and  Nether  Thong,  in  Ahnondbury  parish,  are 
noticed  under  Yorkshtrb,  and  Lockwocid  under  Huddersfisu).  At 
Almondbury  is  a  Free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1609,  which  has  an 
income  of  862.  lit.,  and  a  house  for  the  head  master :  the  number  of 
scholars  in  1852  was  22.  In  the  parish  are  a  laige  number  of  woollen 
mills,  and  some  cotton  and  silk  nulls.  On  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle.  Almondbury  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  some  of  the  Saxon 
kings.  By  some  antiquaries  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Campo- 
dunum  of  the  Romans. 

ALMORAH,  the  capital  of  the  prorince  of  Kumaon,  situated  in 
29"  85'  N.  lat,  79'  40'  E.  long.,  90  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Bareilly,  is 
the  most  considerable  town  possessed  by  the  East  India  Company  in 
Northern  Hindustan.  It  stands  on  the  ridge  of  a  mountain  5887  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea»  in  the  midst  of  a  bleak  and  naked  country, 
and  is  approached  by  a  long  and  steep  zigzag  road,  which  a  few 
resolute  men  might  defend  against  an  army.  The  fortifications  are 
very  indifferent,  being  commanded  from  two  points  of  land,  and 
having  no  water  within  the  walls. 

The  town  consists  principally  of  one  street,  50  feet  wide  and 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  with  a  gate  at  each  end :  this  street 
has  a  natural  pavement  of  rock.  The  houses  stand  on  a  lower  story 
of  stone,  the  superstructure  being  of  wood — an  arrangement  which  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  earthquakes.  The 
roofs  of  most  of  the  buildings  are  ^ted,  which  would  give  a  neat 
appearance  to  the  town,  if  the  inhabitants  were  not  accustomed  to 
pile  on  them  stacks  of  straw  as  winter  provender  for  their  catUe. 

The  native  inhabitants  are  honest,  peaceable,  cheerful,  and  indus- 
trious, but  extremely  dirty,  and  partake  largely  of  the  prevailing  native 
dislike  of  innovation.  The  Gk>rkhas  posseased  the  town  from  1790  to 
1815,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  British.  * 

On  the  conquest  of  Almorah,  the  East  India  Company  ordered 
several  small  bungalows  to  be  bmlt  in  aiiy  situations  around  it,  which 
are  appropriated  to  the  use  of  such  of  the  Company's  servants  as 
repair  to  this  northern  hilly  region  for  the  benefit  of  their  health. 
The  range  of  temperature  is  considerable.  The  productions  of  the 
district  are  scanty. 

(Heber^B  Upper  Provineea  of  India;  Hamilton's  East  India 
OazeUeer.) 

ALNMOUTH.    [Northumbbbulnd.] 

ALNWICK,  or  ALNEWICK,  the  county-town  of  Northumberland,  a 
market-town  and  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Alnwick  and 
east  division  of  the  Ward  of  Coquetdale,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank' 
of  the  river  Alne,  in  55**  25'  N.  lat,  l"*  42'  W.  long.,  distant  84  miles 
N.  by  W.  fr«m  Newcastle,  810  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  road, 
and  816  miles  by  the  Great  Northern,  and  York,  Newcastle  and  Berwick 
railways :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  6231.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  24  common  counoilmen,  four  of  whom  are 
chamberlainB.  The  towniship  is,  for  sanitary  purposes,  under  the 
management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lindisfame,  and  diooese  of  Durham. 
Alnwick  Poor-Law  Union  contains  67  townships,  with  an  area  of 
98,935  acres,  and  a  population.in  1851  of  21,122.  The  town  is  well 
laid  out ;  the  streets  are  spacious,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas  : 
the  houses  are  chiefly  of  stone,  of  modem  date,  and  some  of  l^em 
of  considerable  elegance.  The  principal  entrances  to  the  town  are  by 
the  four  streets,  Bond-gate,  Narrow-gate,  Potter-gate,  and  Clayport 
In  the  first,  the  ancient  gate  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and  which 
was  erected  by  Hotspur,  ia  still  standing.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is 
the  market-place,  a  spacioiu  square  :  on  one  side  of  the  square  is  the 
town-hall,  a  large  and  commodious  stone  building,  surmounted  with 
a  square  tower ;  on  another  side  is  an  elegant  modem  structure,  erected 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  under  part  of  which  is  used 
as  stalls  or  shambles  for  the  sale  of  butchers*  meat,  with  a  fish-  and 
poultry-market  at  the  east-end,  while  above  are  an  elegant  assembly- 
room  and  a  spacious  reading-room,  which  his  grace  has  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  There 
are  a  dispensary,  a  house  of  correction,  and  a  theatre. 

The  parish  church  is  a  fine  structure  in  the  perpendicular  style. 
The  late  Duke  of  Northxmiberland  built  an  additional  church  in  1846 
at  a  cost  of  about  80,0OOZ.,  to  which  a  district  has  been  assigned.  The 
Wesleyan  and  New  Connexion  Methodists,  Independents,  English 
Presbyterians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitarians,  have  each  a  chapel, 
and  the  United  Presbyterians  have  two  chapels  in  Alnwick.  The  Free 
granimar-school  is  open  to  children  of  freemen ;  other  children  are 
admitted  on  payment  of  a  small  fee ;  the  number  of  scholars  in  1851 
was  40.  There  are  a  subscription  school,  the  Victoria  Infant  school 
(instituted  to  conmiemorate  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria),  a 
National  school  for  boys,  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
a  charity  school  for  girls,  supported  by  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland, 
a  scientific  and  mechanics  institute,  a  tradesmens  and  mechanics 
news-rooms,  a  subscription  library,  and  a  savings  bank.  To  the 
north-west  of  the  town  is  the  ancient  castle  of  Alnwick,  the  residence 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.    It  was  completely  repaired  several 


vears  since ;  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  magnificent  specimens  in  the 
kingdom  of  an  old  baronial  residence.  The  building  is  of  freestone,  in 
the  gothio  style,  and  is  in  excellent  taste.  The  grounds,  which  an 
5  miles  long,  and  through  which  flows  the  Alne,  exhibit  eveiy  speciee 
of  natural  and  artificial  beauty,  including  the  remains  of  two  andent 
abbeys.  The  interior  of  the  castle  is  splendid,  and  the  chapel  with 
its  exquisitely  painted  east  window,  its  ceUing  copied  from  that  of  King's 
College  Chapel  at  Cambridge,  and  its  gilded  and  painted  mouldings  and 
stucco  work,  is  worthy  of  special  notice. 

The  situation  and  strength  of  Alnwick  castle  rendered  it  in  early 
times  one  of  the  strongest  defences  against  the  invasions  of  the  Scota 
It  was  besieged  by  them  in  1093, 1174,  and  1828.  In  1411  the  castle 
was  embattled,  and  the  town  walled.  There  was  at  Alnwick  an  abhej 
of  Premonstratensian  canons,  called  Hulne  Abbey ;  the  revenue  i 
which  at  the  dissolution  was  about  1902. ;  this  abbey  was  in  1850 
excavated  and  examined. 

The  trade  and  manufactures  of  Alnwick  are  inconsiderable.  A 
woollen  manufactoiy  was  once  established,  but  the  undertaking  Med. 
There  are  tanneries,  breweries,  flour-mills,  and  brick  and  tile  works. 
A  small  export  trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  pork,  and  eggs.  The 
market  on  Saturday  is  chiefly  for  com.  A  county  court  is  held  in 
the  town. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  in  the  local  government  of  Alnwick, 
which,  as  they  are  conmionly  mis-stated,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
state  correctly.  The  corporation  is  of  very  early  date  :  it  is  affirmed 
to  be  Saxon.  The  ancient  title  was  *  the  Buigesaes  of  Alnwick ;'  the 
more  modem  title  is  that  of  *  the  Chamberlains,  Common  Council,  and 
Freemen  of  the  Borough  of  Alnwick.'  The  executive  body  conostA 
of  24  burgesses,  who  are  styled  the  chamberlains  and  common  council, 
and  are  self-elected :  when  one  dies,  or  leaves  the  parish,  or  reidgna, 
the  remainder  elect  another  in  his  plaoe  frvm  the  body  of  the  bui^gessea 
— about  800  in  number.  The  Duke  of  Northumberiand  is  lord  of  the 
manor,  both  of  the  barony  and  of  the  borough  of  Alnwick,  and  he 
appoints  a  steward  of  his  manor-courts.  The  24  memberB  of  the 
executive  council  elect  annually  8  out  of  their  number,  and  present 
them  to  the  duke's  steward,  when  he  is  sitting  in  the  Michaeloias  court 
for  the  manor  and  borough  of  Alnwick ;  of  these  eig^t  the  steward 
selects  four,  who  are  then  sworn  into  office  as  chamberlains  for  the 
year  ensuing.  They  are  at  the  head  of  the  24  bui^geases  during  their 
year  of  office,  at  the  termination  of  which  four  others  are  chosen  in  a 
similar  manner.    {Commvnieaticm  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace.) 

The  freemen  are  admitted  into  the  body  of  burgesses  either  aH  sous 
of  freemen  or  by  servitude.  After  admission  on  St  Mark's  day 
(April  25)  they  are  required  to  ride  the  bounds  of  a  huge  conuuon,  In 
which  the  burgesses  have  rights  of  common  and  pasture,  granted  them 
in  the  12th  oentuiy,  by  the  family  of  De  Vescy — the  predecessors  of 
the  Percys  in  the  title  and  property  of  the  manor  of  Alnwick  In 
riding  the  bounds,  the  newly-made  burgesses  come  to  a  very  long 
narrow  pond — perhaps  50  yards  long — ^when  they  dismount  from  their 
horses,  clothe  themselves  in  a  cotton  dress,  and,  at  the  word  of  command 
given  by  the  Bailiff  of  Alnwick,  plunge  into  the  pond  and  scramblo 
through  its  whole  length  amid  the  shouts  of  the  crowd  of  spectators 
who  line  both  its  banks.  The^  then  resume  their  ordinary  dreses, 
and  continue  their  perambulations.  This  ridiculous,  and,  as  it  appears, 
illegal  custom,  is  stUl  strictly  enforced.  The  popular  tradition  asserts 
that  the  observanoe  of  it  was  enjoined  by  King  John,  as  a  penalty  on 
the  townsmen  for  neglecting  to  keep  the  roads  across  this  moor,  or  as 
it  was  then  called  the  Forest  of  Haydon,  in  a  state  of  repair,  owing  to 
which  he  was  bemired  in  a  bog.  The  story  has  been  treated  as  sudi 
traditions  generally  are ;  but  it  has  received  a  rather  singular  con- 
firmation by  the  publication  by  the  Record  Conmiissiou  of  the 
Itinerary  of  King  John,  from  which  it  appears  that  that  monarch  was 
at  Alnwick  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  probably  on  the  following  day 
(St  Mark's  day),  in  1209.  Alnwick  Moor,  the  ancient  Forest  of  Haydon, 
we  may  add,  containing  about  25,000  acres  of  land  on  the  west  of  the 
town,  has  been  divided  and  indoeed  under  an  Inclosure  Act,  13  Vic., 
cap.  8  (1850).     {Cforretpondent  at  Almwick,) 

ALOST,  a  town  in  the  Belgian  province  of  East  Flanders,  is  situated 
on  the  Dender,  41  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Brussels,  and  has  a  population 
of  15,027.  The  name  means  '  to  the  east,'  and  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  the  town  from  its  position  near  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
province.  Alost  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Austrian  Flanders.  Turenne 
took  it  in  1667.  After  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  the  French  abandoned 
it  to  the  allies.  The  town  is  well  built  and  dean ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
walls  pierced  by  five  gate-entrances.  The  town-hall,  a  gothic  structure, 
which  dates  from  1210,  is  a  very  interesting  and  well-preserved  building. 
In  the  church  of  St  Martin,  which  is  very  beautifril  though  unBnisbed, 
there  is  a  fine  picture  by  Bubens,  representing  *  the  Plague  of  Alost 
This  church  is  collegiate,  and  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
architect  of  Amiens  cathedral. 

The  town  is  about  4  miles  distant  fix^m  the  Aud^hem  station  on  the 
Qhent-Malines  railroad.  It  is  a  busy  commercial  and  manufacturing 
place.  There  is  a  good  market  for  com,  clotti,  and  hops.  The  indui^ 
trial  products  comprise  calico,  cotton-prints,  linen,  checks,  cotton  and 
flaxen  yam,  hats,  salt,  soap,  tobacco,  lace,  hosiery,  sewing  thread,  glazed 
pottery,  coleseed-oil,  &c. 

ALPES,  BASSES,  a  department  of  France,  named  from  ita  com- 
prising the  lower  ranges  of  the  French  Alps,  and  formed  out  of  ptft 
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of  Upper  Provence,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Hautes-AlpeB, 
£.  by  Piedmont)  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  crest  of  the  Alps, 
S.  by  the  department  of  Yar,  and  W.  by  those  of  Vaucluse,  Drdme, 
and  Hantes-Alpes.  It  lies  between  43'*  41'  and  44**  40'  N.  lat.,  5^  29' 
and  6°  53'  K  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  is  98  miles; 
the  mean  breadth  at  right  angles  to  the  length  is  about  40  miles.  The 
area  is  2680  square  iniles.  The  population  is  152,070,  which  gives 
56*74  to  the  square  mile,  being  117'97  below  the  average  per  square 
mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  In  density  of  population,  Basses-Alpes 
is  exceeded  hy  all  the  other  departments  of  France. 

Suffaee. — The  department  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  mountains, 
varying  from  above  9000  feet  in  height  to  tiie  mere  hill  range.  The 
crests  of  the  Maritime  and  Cottian  Alps  form  the  eastern  boundary, 
and  o£bhoots  from  them  traverse  the  surface  in  a  general  direction  of 
US.  W.,  terminating  in  the  vaUeys  of  the  V erdon  and  the  Durance.  None 
of  the  mountains  within  the  department  exceed  5900  feet  in  height,  with 
the  exception  of  one  range  on  the  north,  which  is  noticed  below.  The 
whole  department  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Durance,  which  river 
forms  part  of  the  northern  and  north-western  boundaries,  and  then 
traverses  the  department  in  a  S.S.W.  direction.  The  district  west  of 
the  river  is  also  mountainous;  but  here  the  mountains  are  much  lower, 
and  slope  generally  towards  the  £.  or  S.S.E.  The  mountains  are 
separated  by  deep  valleys,  connected  with  each  other  in  most  instances 
merely  by  coU  or  depressions  in  the  ridges  and  traversed  by  swift 
limpid  streams  which  are  at  times  converted  into  rushing  torrents. 
Towards  their  heads  the  valleys  are  almost  invariably  of  a  wild, 
desolate,  and  savage  character;  their  lower  parts,  where  some  of  them 
open  out  into  small  plains,  are  covered  with  a  most  fertile  soil  and  in 
summer  display  the  most  picturesque  scenery.  The  mountaiuHBides 
are  in  many  places  covered  with  rich  Alpine  pastures,  which  present  a 
verdant  turf,  spangled  with  odoriferous  flowers.  Higher  up  are  vast 
forests  of  larch  and  fir  and  above  these  towers  the  bleak,  precipitous, 
and  sometimes  cavernous  rock,  which  is  surmounted  by  peaks  crowned 
in  a  few  instances  with  perpetual  snow.  In  these  valleys  the  bulk  of  the 
populatdon  resides  in  villages,  which  are  scattered  over  the  cultivable 
portions  of  them.  As  the  valleys  are  ascended,  they  are  seen  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  the  mountains ;  beyond  the  villages  are  the  rich  Alpine 
pastnio^  frequented  by  numei-ous  flocks  and  herds  in  simimer,  and 
covered  with  snow  for  seven  months  in  the  year.  Soon  the  elevation 
of  the  sor&ce  banishes  all  vegetation,  the  larch  and  fir  disappear,  and 
the  vale-head  presents  a  narrow  rocky  defile. 

Hydrography  and  ComtnuniecUions. — ^With  the  exception  of  a  small 
dlstnct  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Y ar  in  the  south-east  of  the  depart- 
ment^ Basses-Alpes  is  drained  by  the  impetuous  river  Durance,  which 
ia  described  in  a  separate  article.  [Durance.]  The  principal  feeders 
of  the  Durance  in  this  department,  on  the  right,  are  the  Buech  and 
the  J&bron ;  on  the  left,  the  Uba^e,  the  Bl^onne,  the  Asse,  and  the 
Yerdon.  .  The  Buech  rises  in  Croix-Haute  Mountain,  in  the  east  of 
the  department  of  Dr6me,  and  after  running  a  few  miles  enters  that 
of  Hautes-Alpes,  in  which  its  course  is  southerly.  On  reaching  Basses- 
Alpes  it  flows  for  a  short  distance  along  the  boundary  and  then  turning 
S.E.  it  enters  the  Duranoe  just  below  Sisteron  after  a  course  of  above 
40  miles,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  available  for  the  floatage  of 
timber.  The  Jabron  rises  in  the  south  of  Drdme  in  the  Montfroc 
Hillsy  where  it  forms  a  cascade  of  about  80  feet  in  height.  The 
principal  part  of  its  course  is  easterly  and  in  this  department,  in 
which  it  enters  the  Durance  3  miles  below  Sisteron. 

The  Ubaye  rises  in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  department,  at  a 
little  distance  from  Mont-Yiso,  and  flows  S.W.  to  its  junction  with  the 
Ubayette,  below  which  point  it  turns  nearly  due  west,  and  enters  the 
Durance  below  the  village  of  Ubaye  after  a  course  of  about  53  milea 
A  good  deal  of  larch,  pine,  and  fir  timber  is  floated  down  this  river 
from  the  high  mountain-forests.  The  basin  of  the  Ubaye,  the  inhabited 
part  of  which  is  called  the  valley  of  Barcelonnette  from  the  principal 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  is  screened  by  two  majestic  ranges, 
which  at  the  point  where  they  spring  from  Mont-Yiso  are  above  9000 
feet  in  height,  and  gradually  lower  to  6000  feet;  their  highest  summits 
are  always  covered  with  snow.  The  lower  part  of  the  valley,  between 
Ubaye  and  Barcelonnette,  is  called  Ch&teaux-Bas ;  the  upper  part, 
Chdteaux-Hauts,  or  Yal-des-Monts,  which  contains  several  pretty 
villages  surrounded  by  a  well-cultivated  soil.  The  highest  village  is 
that  of  Toumoux,  which  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  Roman  camp, 
not  far  above  the  junction  of  the  Ubaye  and  the  Ubayette.  Above  the 
villages  is  a  region  of  rich  mountain-pastures.  Beyond  these  is  the 
dark  forest-region,  which  passed,  vegetation  soon  altogether  disappears, 
and  the  vale  head  of  the  Ubaye  terminates  in  a  frightful  rocky  chasm, 
at  times  echoing  with  torrents,  at  others  silent  under  the  icy  grip 
of  winter,  and  offering  in  perspective  only  the  inaccessible  peaks  of 
Mont-Yiso. 

The  Bl^onne  rises  in  the  mountain  of  Sestri^res  to  the  N.W.  of 
Alios,  and  flowing  south-westward  past  Digne,  the  capital  of  the 
department,  enters  the  Duranoe  after  a  course  of  about  40  miles,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  available  for  floating  timber. 

The  Asse  rises  N.W.  of  Castellane ;  it  runs  first  to  the  N.W.  past 
Senez  and  Meeel,  and  then  sweeping  round  to  the  S.W.  joins  the 
Durance  on  the  left  bank,  after  a  course  of  49  miles.  From  Senez 
loose  timber  only  is  floated  down  the  Asse;  the  rocks  in  its  bed 
render  it  impassable  for  rafta. 


The  Yerdon  rises  in  a  mountain-range  between  Barcelonnette  and 
Alios,  runs  southward  past  Castellane,  below  which,  after  several 
windings,  it  runs  along  the  boundary  between  Basses-Alpes  and  Yar 
for  several  miles.  After  reaching  the  boundary,  the  Yerdon  flows  in 
a  tortuous  course  in  a  general  western  direction,  and  enters  the 
Durance  on  the  left  bank  at  the  point  whera  the  four  departments  of 
Basses-Alpes,  Yauduse,  Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  and  Yar  meet.  Its  whole 
length  is  about  105  miles,  but  no  part  of  it  is  navigable  even  for  rafts; 
only  pines  and  firs  unattached  are  floated  down  it,  owing  to  the  rocks 
which  obstruct  its  bed. 

The  Yar  rises  in  the  Italian  province  of  Nizza  or  Nice,  and  has  a 
few  miles  of  its  course  in  this  department,  in  which  it  passes  the  town 
of  Entrevaux.     [Yab.] 

Most  of  the  rivefs  above  mentioned,  and  others  too  small  for  special 
notice,  become  impetuous  torrents  on  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the 
high  mountains.  The  department  contains  a  great  number  of  small 
lakes ;  the  largest  is  that  of  Alios,  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Combrette  mountains ;  it  has  an  area  of  about  500  acres. 

The  department  is  traversed  by  three  state  and  nineteen  depart- 
mental roads.     Qoods  are  mostly  transported  on  mule-back. 

Climate,  Soil,  a$id  Produce, — The  ur  is  pure,  keen,  and  generally 
healthy.  The  temperature  is  not  only  extivmely  variable,  but,  as  in 
all  countries  similarly  constituted,  muiy  fjid  even  opposite  states 
of  it  co-exist :  in  the  southern  valleys  the  fruits  of  autumn,  in  the 
west,  spring  flowers;  and  in  the  north,  the  ice  of  wiQter,  are  con- 
temporaneous. It  sometimes  happens  that  the  com  is  being  reaped 
in  the  southern  cantons,  whilst  at  Sestrik^s  the  farmer  is  only  sowing 
his  seed.  In  the  valley  of  Barcelonnette  there  are  only  two  seasons, 
summer  and  winter.  The  winter  lasts  from  November  to  May,  the 
months  that  respectively  mark  the  fall  and  melting  of  the  snow. 
During  this  long  interval  snow  to  the  depth  of  5  to  10  feet  covers  the 
whole  surface,  rounding  the  asperities  of  the  rocks,  and  enwrapping  every 
species  of  v^etation  except  the  gloomy  verdure  of  the  pine  in  its  mono- 
tonous shroud ;  the  streams,  held  fast  by  the  frost,  are  motionless  and 
silent ;  the  slanting  sun  throws  the  valleys  into  the  deep  shade  of  the 
mountains,  but  the  long  nights  are  briOiant  and  clear,  owing  to  the 
reflection  of  the  moon's  light  from  the  surface  of  the  snow ;  and  except 
by  the  hunger  prompted  howl  of  the  wolf^  or  by  the  shrill  screams 
of  the  birds  of  prey,ithe  general  silence  is  uninterrupted.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  the  melting  of  the  snow,  the  trees  rapidly  resume  their  foliage, 
the  soil  puts  forth  a  vigorous  v^etation,  the  rocks  regaui  their  sh^ 
outline,  cascades  begin  to  leap,  and  the  rivers,  rendered  vigorous  as  it 
were  by  rest^  pour  down  their  torrent  floods  to  the  terror  of  the 
lowland  farmer. 

The  soil,  naturally  rugged  and  barren,  owes  its  fertility  chiefly  to 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  northern  districts  the  chief 
products  are  rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes  (which,  mixed  with  rye,  form 
the  common  bread  of  the  country),  stone  fruit,  and  timber.  In  the 
southern  valleys,  in  addition  to  the  common  products  of  temperate 
climates,  the  almond,  the  olive,  the  fig,  the  orange,  and  the  citron  are 
said  to  grow,  as  also  the  mulberry ;  here,  too,  the  vine  flourishes,  and 
wine  of  good  quality  is  made  for  home  consumption ;  the  best  is  that 
of  M<$es.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  product  of  the  southesn 
and  central  districts  are  the  plums  called  in  commerce  prunes-de- 
Brignoles,  vast  quantities  of  which  are  grown  and  dried  in  the 
vicinity  of  Digne.  Pears,  apples,  peaches,  apricots,  &c,  are  exten- 
sively grown  in  the  more  level  districts.  Of  the  forests,  that  of 
Mercourt  is  the  principal  and  the  richest  in  specimens  of  white  and 
green  oak,  beech,  fir,  pine,  and  larch.  Mushrooms,  the  gum  called 
manna,  turpentine,  and  trufiies  are  collected  in  several  cantons. 
The  mountain-pastures  furnish  vast  quantities  of  odoriferous  and 
medicinal  plants^  and  are  visited  every  year  by  herbaUsts  and 
perfumers,  who  sometimes  distil  the  essential  oils  on  the  spot.  The 
domestic  animals  are  small ;  horses  and  asses  are  small  in  size,  and 
not  numerous.  A  few  years  ago  the  number  of  horses  and  mules  was 
estunatedat  6000;  homed  animals  at  15,000;  goats  at  25,000;  and 
merino  sheep  at  220,000.  Bees  are  very  generally  kept,  and  the  honey 
is  prized  for  its  pure  white  colour.  Some  silkworms  are  reared.  Among 
the  wild  animals  are  wolves,  wild  sheep,  chamois  goats,  white  and 
common  hares,  red  and  white  partridges,  heathcocks,  owls,  falcons, 
kites,  &a     The  rivers  and  lakes  yield  excellent  trout  and  cai-p. 

The  mountain-pastures  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  department 
are  one  of  its  main  sources  of  wealth.  The  principal  of  them  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alios,  Oolmars,  Barcelonnette,  and  Seyne.  The 
herbage  Ib  luxuriant,  and  not  to  be  surx)aBsed  for  its  naturally 
fattening  qualities.  In  a  few  days  after  &eir  arrival,  the  meagre 
sheep  driven  hither  from  the  plains  of  Orau  and  the  Camargue,  in  tiie 
department  of  Bouches-du-RhOne,  become  plump  and  fat.  These 
sheep  are  of  the  restless  kind,  called  by  the  Spaniards '  trashumantes.' 
[Mjbsta.]  The  number  that  makes  this  annual  migration  is  about 
400,000.  They  are  divided  into  flocks  of  2000,  led  on  by  the  rams, 
which  carry  laige  bells  suspended  from  the  neck,  and  are  attended  by 
the  shepherd,  his  family,  and  his  fine  large  dogs.  The  day's  march  is 
about  8  miles.  The  sheep  feed  all  the  way,  never  resting  except  when 
penned  in  for  the  night,  there  being  regular  stations  at  the  end  of 
each  day's  journey.  Lambing  takes  place  during  the  ascent  of  the 
mountains.  The  young  lambs,  the  children  who  are  too  yoimg  to 
walk,  the  milk-vessels^  and  a  few  household  utensils,  are  conveyed  on 
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ass-back  under  the  care  of  the  shopherds'  vlTes,  who  bring  up  the 
rear.  Arrived  at  the  Alp,  the  flocks  are  distributed  over  the 
pastures ;  the  bayle  or  chief  shepherd  takes  possession  of  a  central 
cabin,  whence  he  can  direct  all  his  subordinates,  who  with  the  dogs 
keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  sheep  incessantly  to  protect  them  from 
the  wolves.  The  women,  children,  and  old  men,  occupy  huts 
containing  the  few  cooking  utensils,  milk-pails,  the  provisions,  and 
some  straw,  the  common  bed  of  the  whole  family.  The  women 
prepare  the  food  for  the  shepherds,  and  convey  it  to  them  from  the 
'  hute.  Weekly  excursions  are  made  to  the  neighbouring  villages  to 
provide  the  homely  ingredients  of  their  simple  sustenance. 

Cows  are  also  driven  up  to  these  pastures,  and  cheese  and  butter  are 
made  from  their  milk,  and  from  that  of  the  goats  and  ewes,  during 
the  sojourn.  The  shepherds  are  allowed  one  i^eep  out  of  every 
thirty,  besides  the  numerous  goats  which  they  rear  on  their  own 
account.  This  -simple  nomadic  people  form  a  separate  race  as  it  were ; 
always  intermarry  with  each  other;  and  have  a  strictly  paternal 
government.  As  marriages  take  place  early,  and  their  open-air  mode 
of  life,  free  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  is  favourable  to  longevity, 
families  are  extremely  numerous.  The  shepherds  employ  themselves 
in  knitting,  or  playing  on  a  rustic  flute ;  they  are  very  weather-wise, 
and  can  tell  the  time  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  nights  In  the 
beginning  of  October  the  flocks  commence  their  descent  to  winter  in 
the  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aries,  which  they  had  left  in  the 
spring. 

Among  minerals,  lead,  copper,  bismuth,  and  barytes,  are  found. 
Traces  of  silver  are  found  in  various  places ;  and  of  iron  in  the  valley 
of  Barcelonnctte.  Amber,  rock-crystal,  jasper,  sulphur,  and  vitriol 
are  also  found.  Lignite  mines  are  worked.  Other  mineral  products 
are  jet,  marble,  gypsum,  porphyry,  slate,  freestone,  pottera'  clay,  Ac 
There  are  mineral  springs  at  Digne  and  Colmars,  and  several  rait 
springs  in  other  localities  of  the  department. 

The  commerce  of  the  department  is  confined  to  the  local  requirements. 
Some  articles  of  produce,  such  as  dried  fruits,  cheese,  wool,  a  small 
quantity  of  silk,  honey,  bees'-wax,  clover-  and  other  g^rass-seeds,  are 
exported.  Manufactures  are  tmimportant^  and  chiefly  for  home  use ; 
the  principal  are  coarse  woollens,  tanned  hides,  kid-leather,  cutlery, 
and  caps.  The  department  has  15  iron  foundries,  335  workshops  of 
various  kinds,  and  519  wind-  and  water-mills. 

The  total  surface  of  the  department  measures  1,715,189  acres, 
divided  into  835,485  parcels.  Of  this  area  383,999  acres  are  arable ; 
43,257  are  grass  land ;  34,494  are  laid  out  in  vineyards ;  271,151  are 
covered  with  forests ;  841  acres  are  occupied  as  orchards,  nurseries, 
and  gardens;  8560  are  planted  with  alders,  and  osier  and  willow 
withes ;  72  are  under  marshes  and  canals  for  irrigation ;  756,573 
consist  of  heath  and  mountain-pasture;  2121  are  occupied  with 
buildings ;  128,388  with  roads,  streets,  squares,  paths ;  49,096  with 
rivers,  lakes,  and  streams ;  8209  acres  are  totally  barren ;  and  150 
acres  are  under  churches,  or  laid  out  in  cemeteries. 

Divisions  and  Tovms, — The  department  is  divided  into  five  anondisse- 
ments,  which  with  their  subdivisions  and  popillation  are  as  follows  : — 


Cantons. 

Ck>mmunc8. 

Population  in  1846. 

1.  Digne      . 

2.  Barcclonnetto      .     . 

3.  Castellane 

A.  Forcnliiuier          .     . 
5.  Stateron  . 

87 
20 
48 

ao 

50 

60,679 
17,707 
23,201 
35,008 
25,385 

Total    .         .     . 

30 

255 

152,070 

Of  the  first  arrondissement,  and  of  the  whole  department,  the 
capital  is  DignCj  which  is  noticed  in  a  separate  article.  [DiasE.] 
Barr6me^  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  near  the  junction  of  two  small 
streams  that  form  a  feeder  of  the  Asse,  12  nules  S.E.  from  Digne, 
population  1124 ;  LorJavis,  8  miles  If.E.  from  Digne,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bldonne,  population  472;  Madj  7  miles  S.S.E.  from 
Digne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  A.sse,  population  985 ;  and  Moustiers, 
16  miles  S.  from  Digne,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  goi^,  and 
famous  for  its  cascades,  its  caverns,  its  church  of  N6tre-Dame-de- 
Beauvoir,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Charlemagne ;  near  which  are 
two  rocks,  long  united  by  an  iron  chain  in  payment  of  a  vow  of  some 
imknown  votary  of  chivaby,  population  1812 — ^give  name  to  cantons. 
Of  more  importance  are  tne  following : — Les-Mies,  14  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Digne,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Durance,  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  the  slope  of  which  is  covered  with  a  series  of  conical  rocks,  has 
2030  inhabitanta  The  remains  found  here  prove  that  the  site  was 
occupied  by  an  ancient  city.  The  town  was  formerly  situated  on  the 
hill  which  now  shelters  and  commands  it;  it  was  then  girt  with 
ramparts  flanked  with  towers  and  pierced  by  two  gates.  About  the 
end  of  the  15th  century  the  inhabitants  began  to  build  outside  the 
ramparts  and  nearer  the  river,  and  thus  the  present  town  arose.  Both 
parts  of  the  town  are  very  ill  built.  Riez,  20  miles  S.  by  W.  from 
Digne,  in  a  rich  plain  screened  by  high  mountains,  and  fertile  in  com, 
fruits,  and  wine,  has  a  population  of  2841.  This  place  also  occupies 
an  ancient  site.  The  most  remarkable  remains  are  four  Corinthian 
columns  of  grey  granite,  with  capitals  and  plinths  of  marble,  standing 


near  the  right  bank  of  the  little  stream  Colostique,  on  the  oppotito 
bank  of  which'are  eight  other  granite  columns  ammged  in  a  circle. 
Kiez  was  an  episcopal  town  from  the  5th  century  till  1790 ;  St  Prosper 
was  its  first  bishop.  Coimcils  were  held  here  in  a.d.  439  and  12<}5. 
Seyne^  a  small  fortified  town,  with  2894  inhabitants,  is  situated  20 
miles  N.  by  £.  from  Digne,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  in  a  plain  drained  by 
the  Blanche,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Durance,  and  surroimded  by 
mountains,  the  summits  of  which  ore  almost  always  covered  with 
snow.  The  fortifications  consist  of  ramparts  and  a  dtadeL  The 
neighbourhood  abounds  with  vulnerary  herbs.  Several  cattle-fairs  are 
held  here.  ValensoUt  situated  5  miles  W.  from  Riez,  near  the  Arlane, 
a  feeder  of  the  Verdon,  has  a  population  of  3135.  The  territoiy  of 
Valensole  is  verr  productive  of  almonds ;  ancient  ruins  and  Roman 
coins  are  found  here  also. 

The  second  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  BarcdomeUe^ 
the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  of  a  college,  situated  28 
miles  N.N.E.  from  Digne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ub&ye,  and  in  the 
valley  to  which  it  gives  name,  which  is  here  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide  :  population  2267.  The  town  was  founded  on,  it  is  said,  an 
ancient  site,  by  Raymond  Beranger  IV.,  Count  of  Prorenoe,  who 
called  it  Barcelonnette  from  the  Spanish  city  of  Barcelona,  the  cradle 
of  his  race.  It  is  regularly  and  symmetrically  built ;  the  houses  are 
covered  in  with  slates  or  larch  plimL  The  two  principal  streets  croas 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  bordered  with  low  arcades,  which, 
though  rather  unsightly,  are  of  great  utility  in  winter  by  preserving 
an  open  and  safe  thoroughfare  while  the  streets  are  blocked  up  with 
snow  or  deeply  sheeted  with  ice.  The  Grande  Rue  terminates  east- 
ward in  a  square  planted  with  trees,  and  partly  formed  by  the  court- 
house, a  handsome  modem  building,  the  barracks,  and  tlie  jaiL  At 
one  angle  of  this  square  is  a  dock-tower,  surmounted  by  a  high  spire ; 
in  the  centre  is  a  monument  in  honour  of  M.  Manuel,  a  very  popular 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XYIIl. 
Barcelonnette  is  the  centre  of  the  general  and  retail  trade  of  the  valley. 
Lai^  markets  are  held  every  Saturday.  Some  silk,  coarse  woollens, 
and  leather,  are  the  chief  industrial  products.  Alios,  10  miles  S.  from 
Barcelonnette,  situated  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  high  mountoiiis, 
abounding  in  excellent  summer  pasture,  and  crowned  with  thick 
forests,  has  an  ancient  church  with  some  curiously  sculptured  capitals : 
population  1513.  On  the  top  of  a  high  mountam  near  it  is  the  Lake 
of  Alios,  which  is  surrounded  at  a  little  distance  frvm  its  shore  by 
rocks  between  400  and  500  feet  high,  and  has  an  area  of  500  acres. 
This  lake  contains  excellent  trout.  Le-Lamet,  10  mUes  W.  from 
Barcelonnette,  is  a  village  built  round  an  extensive  square :  population 
913.  On  a  hlU  near  it  is  an  Alpine  lake  fSunous  for  its  carp.  St.-PaMlf 
10  miles  N.N.E.  from  Barcelonnette,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ubaye, 
has  a  population  of  1714. 

The  third  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  CaMdlaMt 
situated  20  miles  S.E.  from  Digne,  in  a  valley  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Verdon,  which  is  here  spanned  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arcL  One 
of  the  abutments  of  this  bridge  is  formed  by  a  rock  above  800  feet 
high,  and  crowned  by  the  chapel  of  Ndtre-Dame,  the  ascent  to  which 
is  by  a  difficult  path.  The  town,  which  is  in  part  surrounded  by 
decaying  walls  flanked  with  tottering  towers,  is  ill  built^  with  narrow, 
dirty,  and  irr^gidar  streets.  It  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a 
college,  an  agricultural  society,  and  2252  inhabitants.  Between  the 
town  and  the  river  there  is  a  wide  space  neatly  kept^  and  adorned 
with  a  fountain.  The  neighbouring  mountains  abound  with  fossils 
comprising  a  great  variety  of  fish  and  shells.  The  valley  of  the 
Verdon  is  here  very  productive  of  fruit,  and  particularly  df  plums, 
which  are  dried  and  exported  in  large  quantities.  SL-Andri-de- 
MeouUle,  8  miles  N.  from  Castellane,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Verdon, 
population  847;  Annot,  10  miles  N.E.  from  Castellane,  on  the  little 
river  Vaire,  a  feeder  of  the  Var,  famous  for  its  stalactitic  cavern 
containing  human  bones,  population  1178 ;  Coltnars,  a  small  fortified 
town,  situated  in  a  defile  high  up  among  the  Alps  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Sence  with  the  Verdon,  25  miles  N.N.R  from  Castellane,  popula- 
tion 1033  ;  EntrevauXy  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  above  the  left  bank 
of  the  Var,  with  steep  streets,  and  defended  by  a  strong  citadel, 
population  1732  ;  and  Senez,  situated  among  sterile  mountains  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Asse,  5  miles  N.W.  from  Castellane,  population  860 
— give  name  to  cantons.  The  defences  of  Colmars  consist  of  two 
strong  forts  and  ramparts  flanked  with  towers.  The  town  has  some 
trade  in  cheese,  made  on  the  extensive  Alpine  pastures  near  it,  and 
manufactures  of  coarse  woollens  and  leather.  At  a  little  distance 
from  it  on  the  road  to  Alios,  is  a  curious  intermittent  fountain,  the 
duration  of  the  flow  and  intermission  being  between  seven  and  eight 
minutes.  Senez  is  a  very  ancient  place ;  it  gave  title  to  a  bishop  from 
A.D.  450  till  1790.  The  former  gothic  cathedral  is  stall  preserved,  and 
has  been  classed  among  the  historical  monuments  of  France. 

Of  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Forcalqmfrf 
the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  an  agricultural 
society,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  a  hill,  26  miles  a  W.  from  Digne : 
population  3065.  A  town  existed  here  under  the  Romans,  who  called 
it  Forum  Neronis,  of  which  there  are  stiU  some  remains.  It  is  an  ill- 
built  place,  with  narrow  winding  streets.  Forcalquier  was  formerly 
the  chief  town  of  a  county.  Hats,  coarse  woollens,  and  silk  ywn  are 
manufactured.  Clover,  lucerne,  and  sainfoin  seeds,  honey,  bees  -vnx, 
almonds,  wool,  pottery,  horses,  and  cattle,  enter  into  the  trade  of  the 
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town.  JBanon,  8  miles  N.  W.  firom  Foroalqtiier,  utiuted  on  a  hill  near  an 
ezieniuTe  oak-forest,  in  which  large  herds  of  swine  are  reared,  population 
1373  ;  St.-Etienna4ea'0rgue»f  6  miles  N.  from  Forcalquier,  population 
1208  ;  PeyruUy  10  mUes  N.E.  from  Forcalquier,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Durance,  population  873 ;  and  ReiUaime,  8  miles  S.W.  from 
Forcalqttier,  population  1379 — are  small  market  and  fair  towns  that 
give  name  to  cantons.  Manosque,  the  most  populous  and  important 
town  in  the  arrondissement^  situated  in  a  fertile  district  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill,  17  miles  S.  from  Fonsalquier,  owes  its  origin  to  the  castle  built 
here  as  a  winter  residence  by  the  counts  of  Forcalqnier.  The  counts 
afterwards  gave  the  castle  and  the  town  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jemsalem.  The  town,  which  is  an  old-looking  place,  with  tolerably 
good  streets  and  handsome  promenades,  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce, 
brandy-distilleries,  oil-mills,  tan-yards,  and  manufactures  of  linen, 
coarse  silks,  coarse  woollens,  sirup  of  grapes,  &c. :  population  5311. 
Several  large  yearly  fiurs  are  held.  Cool  mines  are  worked  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  fifth  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  Sisferoiif 
the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  coUoge,  and  an  agricultural 
society;  situated  between  two  mountains  at  the  jimction  of  the 
Buech  with  the  Durance,  18  miles  N.W.  from  Digne :  population,  8844. 
The  town  is  said  to  have  existed  in  Roman  times,  and  to  have 
preserved  its  municipal  rights  ever  since.  It  gave  title  to  a  bishop 
from  A.D.  500  till  1790.  Sisteron,  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with 
towers,  and  further  defended  by  a  citadel  built  on  a  rock  above  the 
town,  was  formerly  more  important  than  it  is  now,  as  it  commanded 
the  valleys  of  the  Buech  and  the  Durance,  and  closed  the  pass  between 
Provence  and  Dauphind.  The  basin  of  the  Durance  in  this  part  is 
narrowed  to  a  gorge  formed  by  steep  rocks,  which  on  one  side  support 
a  gate  of  the  citadel,  on  the  other,  the  suburb  of  Beaume.  A  single 
arv:h  spans  the  gorge.  There  is  a  pretty  promenade  outside  the  Aix 
gate  of  the  town.  La-MotU-dU'Caire,  10  mUes  N.E.  from  Sisteron, 
near  the  Serie,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Durance,  population,  719 ;  Noyen 
5  miles  W.  from  Sisteron,  near  the  Jabron,  population,  1254 ;  Turriera 
in  a  valley  17  miles  N.E.  from  Sisteron,  population,  616;  and 
Voloimtf  6  miles  S.S.E.  from  Sisteron,  near  the  Durance,  population, 
1269— give  name  to  cantons. 

ThQ  department  forms  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Digne.  It  is 
included  in  the  7th  Military  Division,  of  which  Marseille  is  head- 
quarter*. Under  the  Monarchy  Bassee-Alpes  returned  two  members 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

ALPES,  HAUTES,  a  department  of  France,  formed  out  of  Upper 
Dauphin^,  and  named  from  its  containing  the  highest  of  the  FVench 
Alps,  is  bounded  N.E.  and  E.  by  Piedmont^  S.  by  Basses- Alpes,  W. 
by  the  department  of  Dr6me,  and  N.W.  by  that  of  Is6re.*  It  lies 
between  44'  11'  and  45"  7'  N.  lat,  5"  28'  and  7**  0'  E.  long.  Ite 
greatest  length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  is  75  miles ;  the  average  breadth 
at  right  angles  to  the  length  is  27  miles.  The  area  is  2186'8  square 
miles,  and  the  population  is  182,038,  which  gives  61*79  to  the  square 
nule,  being  112*92  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole 
of  f^rance.  In  density  of  population,  Hautes-Alpes  is  exceeded  by 
all  the  departments  of  France,  except  Basses- Alpes. 

Stwface, — The  French  Alps,  which  extend  with  their  ramifications 
from  the  Bhdne  to  the  frontiers  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  and  from 
the  Verdon  on  the  south  to  the  source  of  the  Bourbre  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Is^  on  the  north,  attain  their  greatest  height  in  the 
department  of  Hautes-Alpes..  The  directions  of  their  principal 
braachea,  the  crests  of  which  in  parts  exceed  9000  feet  in  height^ 
are  marked  out  by  the  courses  of  the  Is^re  and  the  Durance ;  but 
the  symmetry  of  we  ranges  is  greatly  broken  by  groups  of  much 
greater  elevation,  and  by  the  capricious  directions  of  the  secondary 
/»lia.ina.  The  highest  summits  on  the  frontier  of  Piedmont  are  the 
unsealed  peak  of  Mont-Viso,  and  the  truncated  cone  of  Mont^en^vre, 
whichiiBe  respectively  to  13,838  and  11,781  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
But  the  highest  mountains  entirely  within  the  territory  of  France  lie 
in  the  range  that  runs  through  the  •north  of  the  department  and 
forms  the  vniterdied  between  the  Durance  and  the  Is^re.  Here, 
towering  over  a  wild  group  of  precipitous  and  pointed  rocks,  over 
glaciers  and  snow-fields,  rises  the  lofty  peak  of  Pelvoux,  more  than 
14.000  feet  above  the  sea;  and  a  little  farther  south  is  Mont-Olan, 
which  attains  the  height  of  13,120  feet.  From  these  two  points 
oKa-ina  ran  in  all  directions,  the  highest  towards  the  north  where  it  is 
flanked  by  glaciers,  in  which  rise  the  Quisane,  the  Drac,  and  the 
Bomanche,  and  having  sunk  a  littie  to  form  the  (3ol-de-Lauteret 
(6396  feet),  it  joins  the  main  ridge  of  the  Alps  on  the  confines  of 
Piedmont,  France,  and  Savoy.  Two  other  chains  inclose  the  basin 
of  the  jinCf  ramifications  of  which  extend  south-westward  and 
westward  to  the  Durance  and  the  Rhdne.  A  long  and  lofty  ridge 
springs  from  Mont-V isn,  and  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ubaye, 
filling  up  the  space  between  that  river,  the  Durance,  and  the  GhiiL 
The  glacier  of  Chaidon,  situated  on  the  western  side  of  Mont-Pelvoux, 
and  sometimes  called  the  glacier  of  La-Bdrarde,  from  the  beautiful 
valley  from  the  head  of  which  it  extends  to  the  Col-de-Saix,  is  3 
miles  in  length.  The  valley  of  La-Bdrarde  rivals  Chamouni  in  beauty, 
but  is  little  known.  Another  glacier  at  the  head  of  the  Vallouise, 
lunous  also  for  its  scenery,  lies  on  the  south-east  side  of  Pelvoux. 
But  the  largest  glacier  in  France  is  that  of  Laus-en-Oysans,  which  is 
nearly  5  mUes  in  length,  and  24  miles  in  breadth.    On  each  side  of  the 


Col^e-la-Qrave  or  Lauteret,  which  forms  the  communication  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Romanche  and  the  GKiisane,  there  are  glaciers. 

The  mountains  and  high  valleys  are  covered  with  snow  for  seven 
or  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  on  the  high  crests  and  peaks  it  never 
disappears.  The  southern  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  generally 
naked  and  arid  ;  but  the  northern  slopes  are  clothed  with  forests  up 
to  the  line  where  vegetation  ceases.  The  hills  which  form  the 
buttresses  of  these  lofty  masses  are  generally  covered  with  pasture,  or 
with  woods. 

All  the  oast,  south,  and  west  of  the  department  belongs  to  the  basin 
of  the  Durance.  The  intervals  between  the  mountains  comprise  the 
immediate  basin  of  the  upper  part  of  this  river ;  and  the  secondary 
basins  of  the  GuH,  the  Buech,  and  the  Drac,  which  last  is  included 
in  the  basin  of  the  Is6re.  A  great  number  (65  in  all)  of  deep  narrow 
valleys,  each  traversed  by  a  rapid  brook  which  is  converted  into  a 
torrent  after  a  fall  of  rain  or  on  the  melting  of  the  snows,  open  into 
these  four  basins.  Many  of  the  valleys,  among  others  that  of  Monestier 
which  is  traversed  by  the  Guisane,  present  scenery  that  may  vie  in 
grandeur  and  subliznity  with  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  Alps. 
The  bulk  of  the  population  is  gathered  into  villages  situated  in  the 
fertile  parts  of  the  valleys.  From  the  foot  of  the  Col-de-Lauteret, 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  pass  is  covered  in  summer  with  perhaps 
the  finest  pasture  in  the  Alps,  to  Brian9on,  the  valley  of  the  Guisane 
contains  no  fewer  than  22  villages,  besides  the  town  of  Monestier. 
The  valley,  which  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  is  screened  by  high 
moimtains,  the  slopes  of  which  are  clothed  with  forests  of  pine.  The 
valley  of  the  Durance  is  for  the  most  part  desolate,  the  impetuous 
stream  sweeping  away  in  its  frequent  inundations  the  soil  of  the 
valley  and  strewing  it  with  rocks  instead.  At  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  the  Durance  is  the  Col-de-Mont-G^n^vre,  a  level  plain  on  which 
barley  ripens ;  it  is  one  of  the  lowest  passes  of  the  Alps,  being  only 
6476  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  the  Dora  Susina,  a  feeder  of  the  Po, 
rises  on  the  eastei^i  side  of  it,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  source 
of  the  Durance.  The  valley  of  the  Durance  la  commanded  by  the 
fortress  of  Briangon,  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  world ;  and  lower 
down  by  Mont-Dauphin,  which  is  so  situated  as  to  command  also  the 
valley  of  the  GuiL  The  GuU  which  joins  the  Durance  just  below 
Mont-Dauphin  drains  the  valley  of  Queyras,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
the  Col-de-Viso,  10,150  feet  in  height,  whence  the  view  over  the 
valley  of  the  Po  and  the  plains  of  Piedmont  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  in  the  world. 

Hydrography  and  CommmUccUionM. — The  principal  river  of  the 
department  is  the  Durance,  a  feeder  of  the  Rh6ne,  which  rises  in 
Mont-Gendvre,  and  runs  south-westward  past  Brian9on  and  Embruu 
to  its  junction  with  the  Ubaye.  [Alpes,  Basses.]  From  this  point 
its  course  for  several  miles  is  westward,  and  then  southward  between 
the  departments  of  Hautes-Alpes  and  Basses-Alpes ;  into  the  latter  it 
enters  a  littie  above  the  town  of  Sisteron.  [Alpbs,  Basses  ;  Durance.] 
It  is  an  impetuous  stream,  sweeping  along  stones  and  gravel,  and 
frequently  desolating  the  land  on  its  banks  by  its  inundations.  No 
part  of  it  is  navigable,  but  timber  is  floated  do\m  it  frvm  the  Alpine 
forests.  The  Buech,  which  drains  the  west  of  the  department,  is 
noticed  in  the  previous  article  [Alpes,  BASSBa.]  The  Guil  rises  in 
the  Alpine  lake  of  Seetio,  to  the  north  of  Mont-v iso,  and  runs  south- 
west through  the  valley  of  Queyras  into  the  Durance  on  the  left 
bank  below  Mont-Dauphin  after  a  course  of  about  30  miles.  The 
valley  of  Queyras  presents  a  series  of  narrow  defiles,  which  are  strewed 
with  rocks  and  seem  to  be  the  effect  of  the  erosions  of  the  river. 
One  of  these,  called  the  Gk)zge  of  Chapelue,  is  situated  above  the 
village  of  Guillestre,  which  was  the  residence  of  English  prisoners 
during  the  last  war  with  France.  The  chasm  is  bounded  on  each 
side  by  precipices  between  700  and  800  feet  high ;  the  rocks  almost 
meet  overhead,  and  the  road  crosses  the  depths,  in  which  the  Guil 
fiows  far  below,  from  side  to  side  as  the  rocks  present  a  shelf  to  support 
itb  At  the  upper  end  of  the  goi^ge  is  the  old  feudal  castle  of  Queyras, 
built  on  a  rock  which  commands  the  defile  :  it  is  now  occupied  as  a 
military  post  About  two  miles  above  Queyras  a  fine  view  is  obtained 
of  the  "^^d  and  savage  scenery  of  Mont-Viso.  The  Gtusane  rises  in 
the  glacier  near  the  Col-de-Lauteret,  and  running  to  the  south-south- 
east through  the  valley  of  Monestier,  enters  the  Duranoe  on  the  right 
bank  at  Brian90iL  The  Drac  rises  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mont- 
Pelvoux  group,  and  flows  first  towards  the  south-west  to  its  junction 
with  a  small  stream  that  rises  in  the  mountain-range  which  runs  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Durance  opposite  Mont-Dau{min.  It  then  sweeps 
round  to  the  north-north-we8t>  passing  St.-Boimet,  and  entering  the 
department  of  JaktB,  where  it  receives  the  Bonne  on  the  right  bank 
and  the  Ebron  on  the  left.  From  its  junction  with  this  last  river,  the 
Drac  runs  nearly  due  north  to  its  junction  with  the  Is^re,  a  diort 
distance  below  Grenoble,  having  received  the  Romanche  on  its  right 
bank  about  9  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  Romanche,  which  rises 
in  the  most  northern  district  of  the  department,  near  the  source  of  the 
Guisane,  wOl  be  noticed  under  IsAbb,  as  its  entire  course,  with  the 
exception  of  a  mile  or  two,  is  in  that  department.  During  its  short 
course  in  this  department  it  forms  a  splendid  fall  into  a  deep  precipitous 
defile  near  Villare-d'Ar^ne.  None  of  the  rivers  of  the  department  is 
navigable.  Their  waters  supply  a  vast  number  of  irrigating  rillai, 
which  contribute  much  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  vaUeys. 
The  department  oontains  a  great  number  of  small  Alpine  lakes^  some 
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of  which  are  bo  deep  ha  never  to  freeze.  There  are  abio  several  marshes 
or  bogs  in  which  excellent  turf  is  dug  for  fuel  In  the  rivers  and 
in  mo8t  of  the  lakes  tMsre  is  abundance  of  fish. 

The  department  is  travened  by  four  state  and  nineteen  departmental 
roads.  The  most  important  of  these  roads  are  the  road  from  Qrenoblo 
over  the  Col-de-Lauteret  to  Brian9on;  from  Brian^on  to  Susa  in 
Italy,  over  the  Col-de-Qen^vre  in  one  direction,  and  to  Embrun  and 
Qap  in  another ;  and  the  roads  from  Gktp  to  Valence  and  Marseille. 
Many  of  these  roads  are  models  of  engineering  skill 

Climate,  Sail,  Prodvtee,  Ac. — The  climate  resembles  that  of  Basses- 
Alpes,  except  that  the  cold  is  still  more  intense  in  winter.  At  the 
close  of  autumn  the  snows  begin  to  &.11  on  the  high  mountains;  by 
December  or  earlier  all  the  valleys  are  covered  up  and  remain  so 
for  several  months ;  during  this  period  the  inhabitants  of  the  high 
valleys  are  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  their  neighbours.  By 
the  end  of  May  the  snow  has  disappeared  from  the  mountains.  The 
spring  is  rainy  and  cold,  and  frequently  attended  with  an  east  wind 
very  destructive  to  early  vegetation.  ITie  heat  in  the  narrow  vaUeys, 
in  summer,  is  great;  but  even  in  that  season  a  cold  violent  north  wind, 
called  'bise,'  is  not  unfrequent.  But  the  most  destructive  hurricanes 
blow  from  the  west,  rooting  up  trees  and  unroofing  houses.  Hailstorms 
and  impetuous  rains  are  firequent  between  June  and  September. 
The  autunm  is  a  very  delightful  season,  sometimes  extending  into 
November. 

The  mountains  are  principally  composed  of  limestone,  but  they 
contain  also  rocks  of  primitive  formation,  granite,  quartz,  mica,  felspar, 
&c.  The  chief  metallic  minerals  are  l^bd,  iron,  and  some  copper; 
marble,  porphjnry,  granite,  talc,  gypsum,  lithographic  stones,  slate,  and 
rock-crystal  are  quarried.  Coal  mines  are  worked.  There  are  mineral 
springs  at  several  points  of  the  department. 

The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  for  the  most  part  far  from  fertile,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  high  valleys  have  great  difficulty  in 
raising  what  suffices  for  a  scanty  subsiBtence.  The  principal  crops 
here  are  potatoes,  oats,  and  some  barley.  In  tne  valley  of  the 
Quisane,  and  some  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brian^on,  however, 
by  means  of  a  careful  garden  cultivation,  the  application  of  manure, 
and  a  regular  system  of  irrigation,  the  light  sandy  soil  is  made  to 
yield  good  crops.  In  the  more  southern  valleys,  which  are  wider, 
the  soU  is  better,  and  the  climate  more  genial  The  chief  objects  of 
cultivation  are  com,  potatoes,  the  vine,  pulse,  and  nuts  for  oil. 

The  mountains  are  in  many  places  rich  in  pasture,  and  are  frequented 
during  the  summer  by  lowland  flocks  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rhdne,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  article  on  Banes- Alpes.  [Alpes, 
Basses.]  In  Mid-October,  the  vast  flocks,  with  fleeces  by  this  time 
white  as  the  snow  which  now  begins  to  fall,  oommenoe  their  descent, 
leading  the  way  to  the  lower  pastures,  and  thence  to  the  vaUey  of  the 
Bhdue  for  the  winter.  After  them  come  the  cows,  then  the  asses 
loaded  with  the  cheese  made  during  the  sojourn  on  the  Alp,  with  the 
daily  and  a  few  cooking  vessels,  and  with  such  youngsters  as  are  not 
yet  able  to  support  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  on  foot. 

The  vegetable  zone  of  the  French  Alps  reaches  to  about  7380  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  at  which  elevation  are  seen  only  the  saxifrages, 
the  gentians,  the  chrysanthemums,  dwarf  willows,  &c.  The  pine 
flouxishes  as  high  up  as  6500  feet ;  the  beech  is  found  up  to  4920  feet ; 
the  oak  to  2950  feet ;  and  the  vine  to  about  2800  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  zone  of  cultivation  extends  to  about  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  not 
continuously,  but  in  spots  and  favourable  situations  here  and  there.  A 
difference  of  330  feet  in  height  makes  a  difference  of  five  days  in  the 
state  of  the  crops.  At  Ribiers,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Buech  and  1968  feet  above  the  sea,  the  harvest  is  commenced,  when 
at  St-Veran,  in  the  canton  of  Aiguilles,  near  the  Guil,  at  the  height  of 
6868  feet,  the  rye  is  only  beginning  to  sprouts  The  highest  constantly- 
inhabited  point  in  the  department,  is  the  Forlrde-l'Infemet,  which 
is  included  in  the  fortifications  of  Brian9on,  and  is  7872  feet  above 
the  sea. 

About  1,540,000  gallons  of  wine  are  made  annually ;  it  is,  both  red 
and  white,  of  very  inferior  quality.  Other  products,  besides  those 
already  named  are — chestnuts,  hemp,  manna -de-Brian^on  (a  gum 
collected  frvm  the  leaves  of  the  larch),  rapeseed,  and  aromatic  and 
vulnerary  herbs,  of  which  there  are  above  2700  species  in  these  moun- 
tains. There  is  a  good  breed  of  sheep  and  cows,  the  numbers  of  which 
in  the  department,  in  1844,  were  respectively  about  40,000  and  30,000. 
Milk  cows  form  the  principal  source  of  wealth  in  many  of  the  valleys. 
Goats  numbered  about  18,000  ;  asses,  which  are  the  principal  beasts 
of  burden,  10,000 ;  horses  and  mules,  which  are  small,  about  6000 ; 
and  pigs  about  10,000;  wild  deer  and  small  game  are  abundant. 
Bears,  wolves,  wild  cats,  lynxes,  foxes,  marmots,  moles,  badgers,  and 
birds  of  prey  are  common.  Among  the  last  is  the  great  Alpine  vulture, 
a  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  flocks  than  even  the  carnivorous 
quadrupeds.  Winged  insects  of  great  variety  and  beauty  are  met  with 
above  the  line  of  vegetation,  and  even  in  the  region  of  peroetual  snow. 

Of  manufactuiing  industry,  properly  so  called,  there  is  littla  Iron, 
coarse  woollens,  knitted  wooUen  stockings,  some  linen,  hats,  iron 
implements,  wood-work,  cotton-yam,  brandy,  leather,  and  dressed 
skins  are  among  the  products.  There  are  467  wind-  and  water-mills, 
36  iron-foiges  and  foundries,  and  127  workshops  of  different  kinds  in 
the  department.  The  commerce  is  chiefly  in  agricultural  products, 
cheese,  perfumery,  vulnerary  liquids,  dye-stuffs,  chestnuts,  cattle,  hides. 


fat,  turpentine,  and  laige  quantities  of  wool,  the  principal  entrepdtfor 
which  article  is  at  Veyue.  The  flesh  of  the  chamois  is  sold  in  several 
markets,  especially  in  that  of  Abri6s,  a  village  on  the  Quil,  as  commonly 
as  mutton  is  sold  elsewhere. 

About  5000  of  the  male  population  emigrate  during  the  long  winter 
to  the  neighbouring  countries,  where  they  Act  as  teachers,  hawkers, 
hemp-dressers,  carters,  cheesemongers,  skin-dressers,  knife-grinders, 
poric-butchers,  coach-drivers,  and  marmot-exhibitors.  Whilst  these 
emigrants,  who  are  mostly  the  younger  sons  of  families,  are  abeent 
from  homo,  the  parents  are  engaged  in  making  coarse  woollen  stufi^ ; 
in  this  they  are  assisted  by  their  elder  sons,  who  also  during  the  Iodr 
winter  teach  the  younger  children  the  elements  of  education.  In  muKt 
instances  the  husband,  wife,  children,  and  cattle  are  aU  housed  together 
in  the  high  valle3rs  during  the  rude  winter  months.  This  is  a  necessit  j 
of  their  position  during  the  deep  snow  and  intense  cold  of  winter.  A 
great  number  of  fairs  are  held  in  the  department.  In  the  autumn 
fairs,  which  are  principally  for  the  sale  of  stock  and  clothing  and  are 
frequented  by  many  lowland  farmers,  the  young  men  who  wish  to  hire 
themselves  as  teachers  are  known  by  wearing  a  pen  in  their  hatband. 
Almost  all  the  peasantry  can  read,  write,  and  count;  and  a  great 
proportion  of  them  are  able  to  follow  some  trade  or  craft,  which  the 
long  confinement  in  winter  has  made  them  learn  in  the  first  instance, 
pemaps  as  a  pastime. 

The  entire  surface  of  the  department  contains  1,367,577,  acres, 
divided  into  1,195,994  parcels.  Of  the  whole  area  240,897  acres 
ai«  under  tillage;  58,408  acres  are  grass  land;  14,582  are  under 
vines;  190,836  acres  are  occupied  by  productive  forests ;  2436  acres 
are  laid  out  in  orchards,  nurseries,  gardens,  and  willow  and  osier  plan- 
tations; 544,783  acres  consist  of  heaths  and  barren  moors;  26,841  are 
occupied  as  roads,  streets,  squares,  &c. ;  40,371  with  rivers,  hikes, 
marshes,  ponds,  and  irrigating  rills ;  246,257  acres  are  wild  forest  and 
unproductive  land ;  1782  acres  are  occupied  with  public  and  private 
buildings  and  cemeteries. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  which  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population  are  as  follows : — 


ArrondiiutoiiicntB. 

Canton*. 

14 
5 
5 

Communes. 

Population  in  1846. 

1.  Gap 

2.  Urian^on              .     . 

3.  Embrun  . 

126 
27 
86 

189 

68,716 
90,982 
32,340 

Total     .         .     . 

24 

132,038 

The  first  arrondissement  is  napied  from  its  chief  town  Gap,  which 
is  also  the  capital  of  the  department,  situated  in  a  valley,  watered  by 
two  small  streams,  the  Bonne  and  the  Lnye,  at  the  point  where  the 
road  from  Marseille  to  Lyon  through  Qrenoble  is  joined  by  the  road 
to  Italy  over  Mont-Gen^vre,  in  44"  33'  30"  N.lat.,  6*^  6'  53"  E.long.; 
344  miles  S.R  fifom  Paris :  population  8599.  The  town  is  approached 
through  walnut  avenues,  and  surrounded  by  slopes,  on  which  the  vine 
flourishes  at  the  height  of  2558  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  It  ia  a 
thoroughly  ill-built  and  miserable-looking  place  notwithstanding  ii^ 
pretty  situation.  Qap  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Vapincum.  It 
has  given  title  to  a  bishop  since  the  5th  century.  The  bishops  for  a 
long  time  were  styled  princes  and  counts  of  Gap.  The  chief  pubhc 
buildings  are  the  gothic  cathedral,  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  which  is 
a  black  marble  monument  of  the  Constable  de  Lesdigui^res,  decorated 
with  alabastei*  figures  in  low-relief;  the  court-house,  and  the  town- 
hall  ;  the  residences  of  the  prefect  and  the  bishop ;  and  the  theatre. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  of  a  diocesan 
seminary,  and  a  communal  college.  There  is  a  laige  reservoir,  or  tank, 
from  which  the  fire-brigade  derive  their  supply  of  water  in  case  of  fire. 
The  industrial  products  are  linen,  coarse  woollens,  agricultural  instru- 
ments, leather,  and  dressed  skins.  There  is  some  trade  in  com,  fruits, 
cattle,  hides,  and  wool.  Qap  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  Victor  Amadeus 
of  Savoy  in  1692.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Dauphin^,  called  from  it  Qapen^ois,  which  is  now  nearly  coincident 
with  the  arrondissement. 

A8pre»4e8-Veynes,  situated  in  a  fertile  well-cultivated  district,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Buech,  13  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Gap,  on  the  road 
to  Valence,  population,  809  ;  BarcelwrneUe^-Vitroles,  BitM&iM  in  the 
valley  of  the  torrent  D^ouUe  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  which  stands  the 
chAteau  of  Vitroles,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Qap,  population,  345;  X«- 
Bdtie-Neuvej  in  an  exposed  plain  6  miles  from  Gap,  population,  830 ; 
St.'B<mnel,  8  miles  N.  from  Qap  on  the  Drac,  here  passed  on  a  wooden 
bridge — population,  1790 — who  have  saw-mills,  dye-houses,  and  naanu- 
factories  of  coarse  woollens,  and  household  linen  ;  St.-JBtiame,  12  miles 
N.W.  fttjm  Gap,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Soulouase  a  feeder  of  the 
Drac ;  sumamed  en-IMvoluy,  from  its  situation  in  the  district  of  IMvoluy, 
consisting  of  vales,  ravines,  and  steep  mountains,  population,  730; 
8t.-Firmin,  in  the  vaUey  of  God^mard,  17  mUes  N.  from  Gap,  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Sevraysse,  a  feeder  of  the  Drac,  population,  1168; 
Laragne,  21  miles  S.S.W.  from  Gap,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Buech, 
popuktion,  793 ;  Orpierre,  on  the  Soyan,  a  feeder  of  the  Buech,  26  milea 
S.W.  from  Gap,  popuhition,  872 ;  Jiibierty  25  miles  S.S.W.  from  Gap, 
in  a  pretty  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Buech,  population,  1397 ; 
Jio9an9,  a  pretty  village  in  the  most  western  angle  of  Uie  department, 
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32  mile«  S.  W.  by  W.  from  Gap,  population,  876 ;  Serreg,  a  pretty 
market-town,  partly  on  the  slope  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  a  luU, 
20  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Qap,  population,  1088,  who  roar  mulberry- 
treee  and  manufacture  table-linen,  hats,  and  leather ;  TaUard,  6  miles 
Sw  from  Qap,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Duranoe,  with  a  population  of 
1181,  and  the  mins  of  a  castle  built  in  the  10th  century,  dismantled 
by  the  Savoyard  army  in  1692 ;  and  Vepneg,  prettilv  situated  among 
meadows,  gardens,  and  orchards,  12  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Gap,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  LitUe  Buech,  population,  1859 — give  name  to  the  other 
cantonsu  Kot  &r  from  Veynee  and  near  the  vill^  of  Mont-Salion  are 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Mons-Seleucus.  At  Oxpierre  there  is 
a  Protestant  consistorial  church. 

The  second  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town,  Brianpon, 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  Quisane  and  the  Clar^  with  the  Durance,  36  miles  N.E.  from  Qap. 
r6BiAN90N.]  AiguiUet,  on  the  Guil,  IS  miles  S.E.  from  Briangon,  near 
the  frontier,  and  midway  between  Monte-Viso  and  Mont-Gen^vre,  has 
993  inhabitants,  who  export  a  considerable  quantity  of  cheese.  At 
Arvieux,  a  large  -village  of  1016  inhabitants,  near  Ajguillee,  there  is  a 
Protestant  consistorial  church.  LArgenltQrtj  near  the  little  river 
Gironde,  a  feeder  of  the  Durance,  9  miles  S.S.W.  from  Brian9on,  has 
argentiferous  lead-mines,  slate-quarries,  tan-yards,  and  1288  inhabitants. 
La-Grave-en-Oysang,  19  miles  W.N.W.  frx>m  Brian^on,  on  the  road 
to  Grenoble,  is  a  village  of  1819  inhabitants,  built  on  a  shelf  of 
rock  separated  from  the  neighbouring  mountains  by  a  ravine, 
traversed  by  the  Romance^  and  presenting  several  fine  cascades.  Near 
La-Grave  are  large  glaciers,  and  the  C!ol-de-Lauteret,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  passes  of  the  Alps,  leading  from  LarGrave  to  the  vaU^-  of 
Monestier.  The  heights  about  the  Col  are  covered  with  the  richest 
Alpine  pastures;  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  is  the  Hospice-de-larMadeleine, 
which  i^ordB  an  asylum  to  travellers.  Ze-Jf  ofiejCier,  a  well-built  little 
town  sitoated  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Quisane,  8  miles  N.W.  frt)m 
Brian^n,  has  hot  sulphurous  springs  and  2797  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  doth,  cotton-yam,  and  nuls. 

The  third  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  Fmbrtm,  the 
seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  communal  college,  and  a  junior 
ecclesiastical  school;   situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Durance, 
20  miles  R  from  Qap,  on  a  platform  rising  out  of  a  wide  plain :  popu- 
lation 437S.    The  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  £brodwmm, 
capital  of  the  Caturiges,  and  an  important  post  under  the  Romans. 
It  gave  title  to  an  archbishop  fr^m  a  very  early  period.  Its  first  prelate 
was  SL  KarceUinus,  who  died  in  a.d.  372.  The  archbishops  of  Embrun 
in  oourae  of  time  were  styled  princes,  and  had  the  right  of  coining 
money.     The  province  was  suppressed  in  1790.    Seven  councils  were 
held  in  Embrun.    The  town  was  sacked  by  the  Vandals  and  Huns  on 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  it  was  burnt  in  966  by  the  Moors, 
again  in  1573  during  the  religious  wars,  and  in  1692  by  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.     It  is  defended  by  ramparts  strengthened  bv  bastions,  and 
vurroundBd  by  a  deep  wet  ditch.    On  the  side  of  tne  Durance  it 
presents  a  steep  Inaccessible  rock.    The  town  has  an  imposing  appear- 
ance at  a  distance,  but  within  are  only  irregular,  dirty,  narrow,  and 
gloomy  streets.    The  square  of  St.-Pierre  is  pretty ;  and  the  street 
traversed  by  the  diligence  road  has  a  good  width,  but  no  regularity. 
The  rock  above  the  Durance  is  formed  into  an  esplanade,  which  is 
planted  with  trees  and  protected  by  a  parapet ;  this  forms  a  fine  prome- 
nade, commanding  extensive  and  varied  prospects.    The  principal 
building  is  the  cathedral,  a  handsome  gotluc  structure,  surmounted 
by  a  hiffh  tower  and  spire,  and  decorated  with  a  beautiful  rose  window, 
containmg  portraits  of  the  twelve  apostles.    Near  the  cathedral  is  the 
former  episcopal  palace,  corresponding  in  splendour  of  architecture 
with  the  cathedral,  and  now  used  as  a  barrack.    At  a  little  distance  is 
the  TomvBrune,  an  ancient  tower,  which  long  served  as  a  prison.    The 
former  Jesuit  coll^  has  been  converted  into  a  central  house  of  deten- 
tion.   Broad  cloth,  counterpanes,  hatsj,  cotton-yam,  and  leather  are  the 
chief  industeial  products.    There  is  some  tnde  also  in  frrdts,  wine, 
hides,  and  cattle.     The  arrondiasement  of  Embrun  consists  of  the 
former  diitrict  of  Embrunois,  a  division  of  Upper  Dauphin^.   Ckorgea, 
built  on  part  of  the  site  of  an  ancient  Roman  town,  11  miles  W.  from 
Embrun,  has  1891  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  doth,  canvass,  vinegar, 
ftod  olL    Of  the  ancient  town  there  remains  a  temple  of  Diana  which 
has  long  been  converted  into  a  parish  church. .  Choxges  is  supposed  to 
^  a  corruption  of  Caturiges,  the  name  of  the  Gallic  tribe  in  whose 
territory  it  stands.     GuiUatref  formerly  a  fortified  town,  now  a  village 
ntoated  in  the  valley  of  the  Guil,  10  miles  N.K  from  Embrun: 
population,  1769 — gives  name  to  a  canton.    Mfynt-Dcmpkmm  a  fortress 
Kituated  10  miles  RK.E.  from  Embrun  on  a  high  rock  between  the 
(^uQ  and  the  Durance,  of  which  it  commands  the  valleys.    It  is  defended 
by  vails  which  run  along  the  crest  of  the  cli£b  that  line  the  banks  of 
the  two  rivers,  and  by  bastions  towards  the  mountains.    The  town 
c'oniusts  of  two  streets  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angle&    The 
£>rtifications  indoee  squares,  gardens,  esplanades  planted  with  elms, 
and  some  unoccupied  ground.  The  barracks  and  casemates  are  spacious. 
The  population  of  the  pUce  is  only  850.    There  are  four  mineral 
spriogs  near  Mont-DauphiiL    Orcih-es,  12  miles  N.N.W.  from  Embrun 
^  the  Drac,  has  a  population  of  1477,  who  trade  in  wool,  butter,  and 
cheese.    Savines,  6  nules  W.S.W.  from  Embrun  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Durance,  has  a  population  of  1155. 
The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Gap.    It  is  included 
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in  the  7th  Military  Division,  of  which  lifaneille  is  head-quarters. 
Under  the  Monarchy,  Hautes-Alpes  returned  two  members  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

ALPHEIUS,  one  of  the  chief  riven  of  Peloponnesus  (Morea),  rises 
in  the  south-east  of  Arcadia,  and  flows  westward  through  Arcadia  and 
Elis  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  receiving  in  its  oourse  the  rivers  Helisson,  Ladon, 
Erymanthus,  Cladeus,  &c.,  and  numerous  smaller  streams.  It  is  now 
called  Rofia»  up  to  its  junction  with  the  Ladon ;  and  above  that,  the 
River  of  Karitena.  It  drains  a  large  moimtain-district,  bounded  K. 
by  Mount  Erymanthus,  R  by  the  central  ridge  of  Arcadia,  and  S.  by 
the  mountains  of  Laconia  and  Messenia.  According  to  Pausanias,  the 
source  of  theAlpheius  is  at  Phylace  (Krya  Vrym),  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Parthenius,  at  the  south-easi  comer  of  Arcadia,  where  the  boundaries 
of  Arcadia,  Argolis,  and  Laconia  meet  Near  a  place  called  Symbola 
(the  '  Meeting  of  the  Waters'),  it  is  joined  by  a  considerable  stream, 
and  entering  the  territory  of  Tegea,  sinks  underground ;  it  rises  again 
5  stadia  from  Asea,  dose  to  the  fountain  of  the  Eurotas.  The  two 
rivers  'then,  after  flowing  in  a  common  diannel  for  about  20  stadia, 
again  sink  underground,  and  re-appear — the  Eurotas  in  Laconia,  the 
Alpheius  at  PQg»  (the  Springs),  in  the  territory  of  Megalopolis,  in 
Aroadia.  Strabo  adds  a  fable,  that  if  garlands  consecrated  to  these 
rivers  were  thrown  into  the  stream  at  Asea,  each  would  re-appear  at 
the  source  of  that  particular  stream  for  which  it  was  designed,  The 
statement  of  Pausanias  is  confirmed,  and  the  course  of  the  upper  stream 
(now  the  Saranda)  traced  by  Colonel  Leake  to  the  spot  where  it  enters 
the  earth,  bdow  Tegea.  He  confirms  the  statement  of  its  rise  (or 
at  least  the  rise  of  some  subterranean  stream)  at  Francoviysi,  near 
Asea,  Here  there  are  two  sources  or  emissaries,  one  of  whidi  he 
supposes  to  be  the  vent  of  the  lake  or  marsh  called  Taki,  not  &x  from 
Tegetk,  N.E.  of  Franoovrysi ;  the  other  that  of  the  Saranda.  One  of 
these  probably  is  the  supposed  source  of  the  Eurotas,  mentioned  by 
Pausanias.  These  streams,  after  joining,  enter  a  lake,  and  again  sink 
into  the  earth.  Passing  under  a  mountain  called  Tzimbanu,  the 
Alpheius  re-appears  at  Marmora,  probably  the  PegSB  of  Pausanias. 

Below  PegSB  the  river  is  joined  by  the  Helisson  (now  the  Davia),  on 
which  Megalopolis  was  situated,  30  stadia  from  the  confluence.  Bdow 
this,  and  near  the  town  of  Brenthe,  now  Karitena,  the  Alpheius 
descends  through  a  mountain  ravine  called  the  Pass  of  Lavdha.  This 
pass  separates  the  upper  and  lower  plains  of  the  Alpheius ;  in  the 
former  of  which  the  chief  dty  was  Megalopolis,  in  the  latter  Hersea. 
Bdow  Hersda  the  Alpheius  is  joined  by  the  Ladon,  celebrated  in  fable 
as  the  father  of  Daphne.  At  the  distance  of  about  20  stadia  lower 
down  the  Alphdus  recdvee  the  Erymanthus,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tain of  Erymanthus^  and  forms  for  some  distance  the  boundary  between 
Arcadia  and  Elis.  After  entering  Elis  the  river  runs  through  the 
plains  of  Pisa,  past  Olympia,  and  falls  into  the  Cypaiissian  Gulf.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  river  was  the  temple  of  Diana  Alpheiusa,  or  Alpheia. 
"  From  the  Straights  of  Lavdha  to  the  sea  there  ia  a  narrow  levd  on 
dther  bank,  inundated  in  winter  and  planted  vrith  maize  in  summer : 
the  river  is  wide  and  shallow,  and  its  banks  produce  a  great  number 
of  large  plane-trees."    (Leake,  vol  it,  p.  67.) 

The  Alphdus  is  cdebrated  in  mythology.  Ovid  tells  how  the  river- 
god,  being  enamoured  of  the  nymph  Arethusa,  whom  he  saw  bathing 
in  his  waters*  sou^t  her  love.  She  fled,  and  he  pursued ;  till  being 
exhausted,  she  prayed  for  hdp  to  her  patron  goddess,  Diana,  who 
transformed  her  into  a  fountain.  But  Alpheius  still  sought  to  mingle 
his  stream  with  hers;  and  Diana  was  forced  to  open  an  undergroimd 
passage  for  her  &vourite  to  the  island  of  Ortygia,  a  part  of  Syracuse. 
The  persevering  river  was  fiibled  to  pursue  the  object  of  his  love  even 
to  thu  distant  point,  passing  under  the  sea,,  without  mingling  his  waters 
with  it.  Hercules  is  said  to  have  cleared  the  stables  of  Augeas  by 
turning  a  part  of  the  Alphdus  through  them.  Frequent  mention  of 
this  river  is  made  by  Pindar. 

(Pausanias ;  Strabo ;  Ovid,  Met.,  v.  572 ;  Leake,  Travels  in  tke  Morea  ; 
Peloponneaitica.) 

ALPS*  the  greatest  mountain-system  in  Europe,  extends  in  an 
unbroken  range  round  the  north-west  of  Italy,  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  easterA  dde  of  the  Adriatic.  The  name  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  Celtic  word  Alb,  or  Alp,  dgnifying  'white,*  or 
according  to  some  '  a  height.' 

The  Alps  are  coimected  with  the  chain  of  mountains  that  runs 
through  the  Italian  peninsula;  the  point  of  their  junction  with  the 
Apeimines  being  Monte-Cassino,  which  lies  a  little  east  of  the  Col-de- 
Tende,  and  contains  the  sources  of  the  Roya  and  the  Tanaro.  Here 
all  at  once  the  mountains  assume  a  different  aspect,  starting  up  to 
greater  heights,  becoming  more  massive)  broader,  and  more  unbroken 
than  the  Apennines,  and  casting  off  the  rivers  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  range ;  whereas  in  the  adjoining  Apeimines  the  rivers  flow, 
in  many  instances,  nearly  paralld  to  the  direction  of  the  range.  From 
this  point  the  Alps  run  for  a  few  miles  towards  the  west*  and  then 
take,  a  north-westerly  course  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  Stura,  one  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Po.  From  this  last  point  the  main  crest  runs  north 
in  an  irregular  line  to  about  45**  45'  N.  lat,  separating  the  upper  part 
of  the  bann  of  the  Po  from  that  of  the  Rhdne,  and  France  and  Savoy 
from  Piedmont.  Near  the  lat  of  46'  60'  stands  the  highest  devation 
of  the  Alps,  Mont-Blanc ;  here  also  a  change  takes  place  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  main  range  from  north  to  east-north-east*  which  in 
fact  is  coutiQued  as  far  as  the  Danube. 
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The  valley  of  the  Rhdne  and  the  great  hollow  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
Beparate  the  Alps  from  the  Jura,  which  chain  however  ib  closely 
connected  with  the  great  mass  of  the  Alps.  The  Jura  has  a  general 
direction  north-north-east,  and  several  points  of  connection  witl^  the 
central  mass ;  but  the  tkiost  distinct  is  the  chain  called  the  Jorat^  which, 
branching  out  ftom  the  Dent-deJaman,  in  the  Bernese  Alps,  runs  in 
a  westerly  direction,  and  forming  the  steep  northem  boundiuy  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  joins  the  Jura  at  the  Dent-de-Vaulion  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Vallorbe  in  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Yaud.  [Juba.]  This 
line  separates  the  waters  which  flow  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and 
thence  into  the  Bhdne  from  those  which  join  the  Aar  and  descend 
into  the  Rhine. 

From  the  great  bend  of  the  Alps  near  Hont-Blanc  the  central  mass 
runs  towards  the  sources  of  the  Dnve  and  Salzach  throng  the  Grisons 
and  the  Tyrol  as  far  as  the  Gross-Glockner,  where  it  is  divided  into 
two  main  branches.  But  between  Mont-Blanc  and  the  Ghross-Glockner, 
and  about  the  meridian  of  9"*  45'  E.  long.,  a  chain  detaches  itself 
-  northward  from  about  Mont-Septimer,  and  runs  past  the  sources  of 
the  Inn  to  those  of  the  Lech.  This  elevation  separates  the  affluents 
of  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  the  ^ihine  from  those  of  the  Danube. 
But,  before  reaching  the  sources  of  the  Lech,  this  olftet  sends  out 
another,  which  runs  along  the  leffc  bank  of  the  Inn.  This  second  range 
contains  the  Solstein  mountain,  which  has  an  elevation  of  about  9700 
feet  and  contains  the  well-known  salt-beds  of  HalL  Of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  Gross-Glockner  the  northem  branch  continues  its 
direct  course  to  Vienna  on  the  Danube.  The  southern  branch  may 
be  considered  as  subdivided  into  two ;  one  of  which  runs  towards  the 
confluenee  of  the  Drave  and  the  Danube ;  the  other  takes  first  a 
southerly  direction  till  it  approaches  the  Gulf  of  Venice  near  Fiume ; 
then  it  assumes  a  south-easterly  course,  and  under  the  name  of  the 
Diuaric  Alps  may  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  great 
mountain-Bystem  of  Europe.  Indeed,  the  great  mountain-chain  of 
the  Grecian  peninsula,  as  well  as  the  Balkan  which  terminates  at  the 
Black  Sea,  may  be  geographically  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the 
Alpine  syerbem.  The  moimtains  generally  conaidereid  as  comprehended 
within  the  denomination  of  the  Alps  lie  between  44°  and  48°  N.  lat., 
6"  40'  and  18°  £.  long.  But  our  description  of  them  is  here  chiefly 
confined  to  the  main  mass.  The  other  portions  will  be  noticed  more 
particularly  in  the  several  countries  to  which  they  bdong. 

By  geographers  the  Alps  have  been  divided  as  follows : — 1,  The 
Maritime,  or  those  extending  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle 
from  Monte-Cassino  to  Monte- Viso,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles. 
2,  The  Cottian,  from  Monte- Viso  to  Monte-Cenis,  about  60  miles. 
8,  The  Graian,  frt>m  Monte-Cenis  to  Mont-Blanc,  about  60  miles. 
4,  The  Pennine,  which  chain  bounds  the  southern  eade  of  the  Valais, 
fPom  Mont-Blanc  to  Monte-Rosa,  about  60  miles.  5,  The  Lepontian 
Alps,  extending  from  Monto-Rosa  to  Mont-St.-Gothard,  about  60 
miles.  6,  The  Rhaetian,  which  extend  from  Mont-St-Gothaid  to  the 
Dreyherren-Spitz,  in  the  Tyrol,  east  of  the  vallev  of  the  Adige,  and 
include  the  greater  part  of  the  Grisons  and  the  Tyrol,  about  80 
miles.  7.  The  Noric,  which  extend  from  the  Dreyherren-Spitz  to  the 
Schwartzhom  at  the  head  of  the  basin  of  the  Muhr,  whence  two  chains 
spring,  one  a  prolongation  of  the  Noric  Alps  through  Styria,  which  is 
continued  by  the  secondary  mountains  of  Semmering  and  Kalemberg 
to  the  Danube  near  Vienna ;  and  the  other,  called  the  Styrian  Alps, 
which  separate  the  Muhr  from  the  Drave.  8,  Southward  from  the 
Dreyherren-Spitz,  skirting  the  Pusterthal,  and  then  running  eastward 
to  the  south  of  the  Drave,  ore  the  Camic  Alps,  elteliding  to  Mont- 
Terglou  at  the  head  of  the  Save ;  but  having  previously  sent  out  from 
Monte-Croce  al  the  head  of  the  Tagliamento  a  long  range  south- 
easterly to  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona,  whilst  nearly  on  the  opposite 
side  another  offshoot  runs  eastward,  separating  the  vsJley  of  the  Drave 
from  that  of  the  Save.  9,  From  Mont-Terglou  to  Mont-Kleck  are  the 
Julian  Alps,  which  run  in  a  south-east  direction  parallel  to  the  Adriatic. 
At  Mont-Kleck,  which  is  generally  taken  as  the  termination  of 'the 
Alps  in  this  direction,  the  Dinario  Alps  running  south-eastward 
through  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  connect  the  system  of  the  Alps  with 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Balkan. 

Besides  the  mountain-masses  which  stand  up  against  the  central 
chain  like  buttresses  and  slope  down  far  into  the  plains  on  each  side, 
there  are  some  great  ranges  of  mountains  which  join  the  main  chain 
of  the  Alps  at  acute  angles ;  such  are  the  Bemeae  Alps,  descending 
from  the  Gallenstock  at  Mont-St.-Gothard,  and  extending  to  the 
north  of  the  Lake  of  G^eva ;  the  chain  east  of  St-Gothard,  which 
divides  the  Vorder-Rhein  from  the  Hinter-Rhein ;  and  a  line  of  moun- 
tains, already  mentioned,  on  the  north  of  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  and 
extending  along  the  course  of  that  river.  The  main  crest  of  the  Alps 
and  dividing-line  of  the  waters  is  the  southern  edge  of  the  basin  of 
the  Inn,  which  basin  it  divides  from  the  Valteline,  the  Vinchgau,  and 
the  PusterthaL  The  system  of  the  Alps  constitutes  an  unbroken 
range  which  cannot  be  avoided  (except  in  one  case  mentioned  below) 
by  any  detour  in  passing  out  of  Italy  to  France,  Savoy,  Switzerland, 
the  TjTo\f  or  Germany. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  main  mass  of  the  Alps  is  remark- 
able as  lying  about  midway  between  the  equator  and  the  North  Pole. 
The  following  positions  and  elevations,  between  Monte-Viso  and  the 
Gross-Glockner,  are  included  within  the  main  mass  of  the  Alps. 
From  these  elevated  masses  the  countries  of  central  Europe  sink 
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down  on  one  side  towards  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterraue&n,  ou  tlie 
other  towards  the  Atlantic  and  the  North  Sea.  The  slope  towaidi 
the  north  is  long  and  gradual;  towards  the  south  very  abrapt 
Mont-SL-Gothard  which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ByBtem,  is 
140  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  190  from  the  Adriatic,  470  from 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  North*  Sea. 
From  Uiese  measurements  one  would  expect  to  find  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  secondary  chains  lie  on  the  northem  side  of  the  main 
mass,  and  this  is  the  fact 

.  44°40'N.lat        7' 5' E.  long.        12,582  feeU 

.     .  44*48'  6*40'  11,781 

.  45^8'  e^Sr  11,457 

.  45' JO'  7^16*  18,267 

.  46'  50*  6°  51'  15,777 

,     .  45' 68'  7°  40'  14,835 

.  45'»56'  7**52'  15,206 

.  46'  84'  8'  38'  12,000 

,         ,         .46'  87'  8'  24'  12,477 

Vog«l-Bcrg,  or  Plz-Valrhcln  46' 29'  ■       9' 2'  10,866 

Ortlcr-SplU         .         .         .  46' 28'  10' 82*  12,818 

Gebatsch        ....  46' 48'  10' Stf  12,276 

Gross-Glockner  .        ,        .47'    7'  12'  48'  12,776 

In  the  great  Ghain  of  the  Bernese  Alps  the  Finster-Aar-Horn  and 
the  Jungfrau  attain  the  height  of  14,807  and  18,710  feet  above  the  sea 
respectively.    [Switzebland.] 

The  great  valleys  of  the  Alps  lie  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  main 
chain ;  such  are  the  Vallais  m  which  the  Rhdne  flows,  the  valley  of 
the  Inn,  which  is  about  150  miles  in  length,  and  the  still  longer  valley 
of  the  Drave,  which  is  above  200  miles  long.  The  transverse  vidlejB 
are  comparatively  short :  on  the  south  side^  where  they  communicate 
with  the  valley  of  the  Po,  they  are  iiearly  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
chain,  and  terminate  in  lakes,  such  as  tiiose  of  Maggiore,  Como,  && 
The  valley  of  the  Adige  is  the  longest  transverse  valley  of  the  Alpine 
chain.  The  valleys  on  the  Italian  side  are  much  lower  than  those  on 
the  north  side :  the  surface  of  t^e  Lago-Maggiore  is  678  feet  above  tlie 
levd  of  the  sea ;  that  of  Lake  Luzem  has  an  elevation  of  1400  feet 
The  Lake  of  Brienz  is  about  1900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
that  of  Thun  only  a  little  lower. 

The  breadth  of  the  Alps  varies  at  different  parts  of  the  Bystem. 
The  direct  distance  from  Bellinzona,  on  the  Italian  side,  to  Altorf  in 
Switzerland,  which,  however,  does  not  comprehend  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  Alpine  mass,  is  about  50  miles.  The  direct  distance  from  Aosta 
to  Fribourg,  across  the  valley  of  the  Bh6ne,  is  above  70  milea  East 
of  the  Orisons  the  range  increases  considerably  in  breadth ;  from  the 
Wurm-See,  between  the  Isar  and  the  Lech  in  Bavaria,  to  a  point  a  little 
north  of  Verona  is  a  direct  distance  of  150  miles. 

The  heads  of  the  Alpine  valleys  terminate  frequently  in  nairow, 
wild,  and  rocky  defiles,  from  some  of  which  there  is  no  practicable  exit 
in  the  direction  of  the  crest  of  the  mountains,  but  more  generaUythe 
defile  leads  to  a  depression  in  the  main  ridge,  called  a  Col,  and  pre* 
senting  a  natural  means  of  communication  between  tbe  valleys  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  svstenL  The  most  celebrated  of  these  pawa 
will  now  be  noticed  in  the  order  observed  in  the  previous  part  of  this 
article. 

The  Maritime  Alpt. — Italy  may  be  entered  from  France,  and  the 
Alps  may  be  avoided,  except  as  to  the  capes,  which  tenninaie  the 
chain,  by  entering  Nice  from  Provence.  The  most  southern  pa* 
across  the  Alps  is  that  by  the  Col-de-Tende ;  it  was  made  practicable 
for  mules  by  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  and  for  carriages  by  Napoleon.  Two 
great  buttiesses  of  the  Alps  are  crossed  before  reaching  the  Col- 
de-Tende;  they  are  the  Col-de-Brous  and  the  Col-de-Brovis.  The 
pass  of  the  Col-de-Tende  is  veiy  dreary,  though  the  elevation  ia  not 
considerable,  being  only  5888  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  The 
route,  after  descending  from  the  Alps,  passes  through  Coni  and 
Savigliano  to  Turin  j  this  is  the  only  great  carriage-road  over  the 
Maritime  Alps.  There  are  many  lines  of  conmiunication  with  Fwk» 
practicable  for  mules  :  by  the  valley  of  the  Stura,  in  Redmont,  and 
the  CoWArgentifere,  to  the  valley  of  the  Ubaye,  in  Fhmce;  and  bv 
the  Val  Vraita,  in  Piedmont,  over  the  Col-d' Agnello,  to  the  valley  of 
the  Ouil  in  Dauphiny. 

Monte-Viso,  which  terminates  this  division,  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  mountains  in  the  chain ;  its  peak  rises  12,582  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  Wherever  the  line  of  the  Alps  can  be  seen  in  the  basin  of 
the  Po,  this  fine  mountain  is  distinguished.  The  rivers  which  have 
their  rise  in  the  Maritime  Alps  are  numerous :  on  the  Piedmonteee 
side  the  Gesso,  the  Stura»  the  Maira,  and  the  Vraita,  are  feeders  of  the 
Po,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Monte-Viso,  and  in  its  course  collects  all 
the  streams  of  Piedmont :  those  which  flow  into  the  province  of  Nice 
and  France  are  the  Roya,  the  Var,  and  the  Ubaye,  which  fsHs  into 
the  Durance. 

The  Cottian  Alps. — The  only  carriage-road  across  this  division  of  the 
Alps  is  that  of  the  Col  of  Mont-Genfevre  ( 6868  feet  high),  which  was 
executed  by  order  of  Napoleon  ,*  this  pass  was  known  to  the  Komans. 
It  leads  from  the  valley  of  the  Durance  in  France  to  Susa  and  the 
valley  of  Dora-Riparia  or  Susina  in  Piedmont  At  Susa.  the  ancient 
road  to  Mont-Gen^vre  passed  under  a  triumphal  arch,  which  still 
exists.  Another  route  across  the  Cottian  Alps  is  by  the  vallev  of 
Bardonnbche,  whence  a  stream  flows  into  the  Dora  Susina  :  this  valley 
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leads  by  the  difficult  pass  of  the  Ck)l-de-I&-Bue  to  Hodane  in  the 
Sayoyard  prOTince  of  Moriana.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  pass 
taken  by  Julius  GsBsar,  when  he  crossed  the  ^ps  to  attack  the 
Helyetii  The  chief  rlYers  which  take  their  rise  in  the  Cottian  Alps 
are  the  Dora  Susina,  on  the  side  of  Piedmont,  and  the  Durance  and 
the  Guil  on  the  side  of  France. 

The  Qraian Alps.— The  Col  of  Mont-Cenis  (6776  feet)  is  perhaps 
the  most  frequented  of  all  the  passes  across  the  great  chain.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  its  having  been  known  to  the  Romans;  it  has 
been  frequently  confounded  by  historians  with  the  pass  of  Mont- 
Gendfvre,  as  the  two  roads  unite  in  the  descent  from  their  passes  into 
Italy  at  Susa.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  is  by  the  historians  of 
Chfl^emagne,  who  record  that  Pepin  passed  this  mountain  with  an 
army  to  attack  Astolphus^  king  of  the  Lombards.  It  continued  a 
difficult  mule-road  until,  by  order  of  Napoleon,  the  present  route  was 
begun  in  1803  and  completed  in  1810.  This  road  leads  from  Lans-le- 
bourg  in  the  valley  of  the  Arc,  in  Savoy,  to  Turin.  A  project  for 
cutting  a  tunnel  under  Mont-Cenis  from  Modane  in  the  valley  of  the 
Arc  has  been  favourably  entertained  by  the  Sardinian  government ; 
the  object  being  to  connect  the  railroads  of  Piedmont  with  those  of 
Savoy  and  France.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  tbe  Arc 
above  Lans-le-bouig  two  or  three  passes  are  found  leading  into  the 
valleys  of  the  Viu  and  the  Lanzo  in  Piedmont ;  and  from  the  upper 
valley  of  tiie  Is^re  mountain-passes  lead  into  the  Yal-d'Aosta.  The 
principal  of  these  is  the  pass  of  the  Little  St-Bemard  (7190  feet), 
which  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  appears  to  have  been  made 
practicable  for  cars  by  order  of  Augustus,  but  though  described  by 
Sauasure  as  the  easiest  of  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  it  is  now  only 
practicable  for  mules.  The  evidence  brought  together  by  various 
authors  to  show  that  by  this  pass  the  Carthaginians  under  Hannibal 
entered  Italy,  is  considered  conclusive:  so  many  essential  points 
confirm  the  account  of  Polybius,  the  nearest  historian  to  the  time  of 
the  event.  The  Col  is  nearly  a  league  in  length  and  covered  with  fine 
pasture.  On  it  there  is  a  colmnn  of  great  antiquity,  supposed  to  be 
Celtic ;  certainly  it  forms  no  part  of  a  Roman  temple  wmch  formerly 
existed  on  the  mountain,  and  of  which  the  plan  may  be  traced. 
There  is  also  a  large  circle  of  stones  on  theplain,  called  by  the 
people  of  the  countiy  the  CirqucKi'HannibaL  The  route  of  the  pass 
of  tihe  Little  St-Bemard  connects  the  valley  of  the  Is^re  in  Savoy 
with  the  Yal-d'Aosta  in  Piedmont.  The  Col-du-Bon-Homme  is  not 
across  the  great  chain.  It  leads,  however,  by  the  Savoy  side  to  the 
Col-de-krSttgne,  where  commence  the  Pennine  or  High  Alps.  The 
chief  rivers  which  rise  in  the  Qraian  Alps  are  the  Northern  Stura  and 
the  Orca,  both  flowing  across  Piedmont  into  the  Po ;  towards  Savoy 
flow  the  Arc  and  the  Is^re,  which  rise  in  difierent  parts  of  the  lofty 
Mont-Is4ran,  but  unite  above  Montmelian;  and  the  united  stream 
joins  the  Rhdne  above  Valence. 

Tke  Pennine  Alps. — This  is  the  loftiest  portion  of  the  range, 
including  Mont-Blanc,  Monte-Rosa,  and  Mont-Cervin,  the  three  loftiest 
peaks  in  Europe.  On  each  side  of  Mont-Blano  are  CoIb  usually 
traversed  by  pedestrians  in  their  tours;  these  are  the  Col-de-Ia-Seigne 
(8072  feet),  and  the  Col-de-Ferret  (7613  feet)  From  Mont-Blanc  the 
chain  takes  an  east-north-east  course,  and  the  first  great  passage  across 
the  Pennine  Alps  lies  between  Aosta  in  Piedmont  and  Martigny  in  the 
Vallais  in  Switzerland.  This  pass,  which  is  by  the  Great  St-Bemard, 
is  of  high  antiquity,  but  it  has  never  been  practicable  for  cars :  the 
passage  of  Napoleon  across  this  Col  in  1800  has  given  it  historical 
celebrity.  The  Hospice,  situated  on  the  summit  at  an  elevation  of 
8170  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  irntil  the  late  revolution  in 
Switzerland  the  most  noted  of  these  benevolent  establishments 
throughout  the  whole  mountain-chain.  It  is  now  administered,  we 
believe,  by  officers  appointed  by  the  federal  government^  the  property 
of  the  monks  having  been  sequestrated.  Between  the  Great 
St-Bemard  and  the  Simplon  thera  are  two  other  passes :  the  first  is 
the  Col  of  Mont-Cervin,  which  is  the  loftiest  pass  in  Europe,  being 
11,195  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  the  path  traversed  in  going  from 
CMtillon  in  the  Yal-d'Aosta  to  Yisp,  in  the  YaQais ;  tlie  second  is  the 
Moro,  the  pass  east  of  the  foimer,  which  leads  from  Yisp  to  the  Yal- 
d'Oasola :  this  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  mule-road,  but  the 
advance  of  the  glaciers  has  destroyed  it^  and  the  route  of  the  Simplon 
superseded  its  use.  The  pass  of  the  Simplon  is  the  most  eastwanl  of 
those  in  the  Pennine  division.  This  magnificent  work,  another  of  the 
great  benefits  accomplished  by  Napoleon,  leads  from  the  Yallais  to 
Milan :  its  construction  was  completed  amidst  difficulties  far  sur- 
passing those  of  any  other  route  that  has  been  made  across  the  Alps, 
though  its  elevation 'is  only  6576  feet  The  principal  rivers  of  this 
division  are  the  Dora  Baltea,  the  Sesia,  and  the  Dovedro,  on  the  side 
of  Piedmont ;  and  the  Arve,  and  numerous  other  tributimes  to  the 
Bhdnes,  on  the  side  of  Savoy  and  Switzerland. 

The  Helvetic  or  ZeporUian  Alps. — East  of  the  Simplon  is  the  pass  of 
the  Griee,  which  can  be  traversed  by  laden  mules,  though  it  lies 
across  the  glaciers,  it  leads  from  the  Upper  Yallais  to  the  Yal-d'Ossola, 
in  Piedmont  But  the  chief  pass  of  the  Lepontian  Alps  is  tha^t 
of  St-Gotiiard  (6806  feet),  which  leads  from  Bellinzona,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  chain,  through  the  Yal-Levantina  to  Altorf  and 
Lake  Luaem  in  Switz^hmd.  This  had  long  been  a  line  of  great 
commercial  intercourse,  though  only  a  mule-road;  a  carriage-road 
now  croflBes  it.    In  this  division  some  of  the  largest  Alpine  riven 


have  their  sources ;  the  Rhine  and  the  Reuss  on  the  north ;  the  Ticino 
and  the  Maggia,  which  join  the  Po ;  and  the  Rhdne  which  enters  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  Bhoetian  Alps. — ^Across  this  division  of  the  chain  there  are 
several  good  roads;  first,  by  Mont-St-Bemardin,  at  an  elevation 
of  6700  feet,  leading  from  the  Lago-Maggiore,  Bellinzona,  and  the  Yal- 
Misoeco,  to  Coire.  Another  road  leads  from  the  Lake  of  Como  and 
Chiavenna,  over  the  Splugen,  a  pass  which  was  known  to  the  Romans : 
it  falls  into  the  route  from  St.-Bemardin  to  Coire,  at  the  village  of 
Splugen,  whence  the  road  runs  through  the  Yia-Mala,  and  the  finest 
Alpine  scenery  of  the  Orisons.  The  route  of  the  Splugen  is  lower 
than  that  of  St-Bemardin;  it  was  constructed  by  the  Austrian 
government  A  third  carriage-road  leads  from  Chiavenna  up  the  Yal- 
Bregaglia,  and  passes  the  great  chain  over  the  Maloya  Pass  into  the 
upper  vaUey  of  the  Inn,  whence  it  follows  the  course  of  the  Inn  to 
Innspruc^ ;  this  route  was  made  by  the  Orisons  to  communicate  with 
a  road  over  the  Julier  pass  ( 8180  feet  high ),  which,  crossing  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Inn,  leads  to  Coire,  the  capital  of  the 
Orisons.  Another  great  road  leads  from  the  valley  of  the  Inn  across 
the  chain  fh>m  Lattdeck  to  Oliuns  and  the  valley  of  the  Adige ;  its 
greatest  height  does  not  exceed  4400  feet;  it  is  the  lowest  of  all  the 
passes  across  the  great  range.  Descending  a  little  way  into  the  valley  of 
the  Adige,  it  joins  the  new  Austrian  road,  which  crosses  the  buttress 
ridge  ca&ed  Monte-Stelvio,  and  leads  to  Milan  by  the  Yalteline ;  the 
elevation  of  the  summit  of  this  pass,  though  on  a  secondary  range,  is 
9174  feet;  it  was  constructs  by  the  Austrian  government,  to  obtain 
an  imbroken  line  of  communication,  through  its  own  states,  with 
Lombardy ;  it  is  the  loftiest  carriage-road  in  Europe.  A  fifth  line  is 
the  great  road  from  Yerona,  by  the  Brenner  pass,  to  Innspruck  ;  it 
ascends  by  the  valley  of  the  Adige  to  Botzen,  thence  by  that  of  the 
Eisach  to  the  Brenner  pass,  elevated  4657  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  from  the  Brenner  the  road  descends  thd*  valley  of  the  Sill  to 
Innspruck.  In  the  length  of  the  Rluctiaa  chain,  many  minor  passes 
are  found,  and  especially  across  the,  northern  branch,  communicating 
with  Coire;  among  these  are  the  Septimer,  the  Julier,  and  the 
Albula. 

The  chief  rivers  that  rise  in  the  Rhsetian  Alps  are  the  Muesa,  the 
Maira,  the  Adda,  the  Oglio,  the  Eisach,  and  the  Adige ;  these  all  rise 
on  the  south  of  the  great  chain  and  flow  into  Lombardy.  On  the 
north  is  the  Hinter-Rhein,  whidi  joins  the  Yorder-Rhein  at  Reichenau, 
and  afterwards  collects  all  the  streams  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Bernese  Alps ;  the  Aar,  the  Linth,  and  the  Reuss,  bearing  these  and 
a  thousand  minor  tributary  streams  to  the  Rhine.  East  of  these,  but 
flowing  from  the  northern  side,  are  the  Inn,  the  Oetz,  the  Sill,  and  the 
ZUler,  which,  United  imder  the  name  of  the  Inn,  flow  on  to  the 
Danube.  From  the  southern  chain  of  the  Tyrol  spring  the  Brenta, 
the  Piave,  and  the  Tagliamento ;  which,  after  watering  the  plains  of 
Friuli,  flow  into  the  Adriatic. 

The  Noric  Alps. — These  mountains  form  at  their  western  extremity 
a  lofty  ranee,  especially  the  Oross-Glockner,  which  divides  the  Moll, 
a  feeder  of  the  Drave,  frotn  the  Salzach,  a  feeder  of  the  Inn.  The 
high  road  from  Yenice  to  Salzbuiig,  crosses  the  great  chain  at  the 
Rastadter  Tauem  or  Col  at  the  height  of  5118  feet,  after  having  piissed 
over  the  Camic  branch  at  Tarvis,  a  little  westwardly  from  Mont- 
Terglou.  Farther  east,  the  road  from  Trieste  to  Yienna  crosses  the 
Julian  and  Camic  chains,  besides  a  branch  connecting  itself  with  the 
Noric.  Many  carriage-roads,  well  constructed  and  well  preserved, 
traverse  these  Alps;  and  the  scenery  of  these  lower  and  eastern 
ranges  is  nowhere  surpassed  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  mountainous 
districts  fh)m  the  Rhdne  to  the  Danube.  The  great  southern  railroad 
from  Yienna  to  Trieste  has  already  scaled  the  eastern  ridges  of  the 
Noric,  the  Styrian,  and  the  Camic  Alps,  and  has  reached  &e  city  of 
Laybach,  whence  it  is  now  (June,  1853)  in  course  of  completion  to 
Trieste,  across  the  Julian  Alps  to  the  south-west  of  Laybach. 

Owing  to  the  great  elevation  of  the  Alps  manv  of  their  summits  are 
perpetually*  covered  w^ith  snow.  The  line  of  perpetaal  snow  l^es 
between  9000  to  9500  feet  above  the  sea  on  the  Italian  slope ;  on  the 
northern  side  it  does  not  rise  much  above  8000  feet — such  is  the 
difference  of  climate  on  the  two  sides  of  the  range.  [SvtitzerLand.] 
On  the  summits  of  the  mountains  in  some  instances,  but  more 
generally  in  the  bottom  of  certain  high  transverse  valleys,  and  con- 
siderably below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  are  vast  masses  of  ico 
called  glaciers,  some  of  them,  as  the  Mer-de-Olace  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Mont-Blanc,  being  12  miles  long,  nearly  5  miles  wide,  and 
from  80  to  180  feet  thick.  The  glaciers  on  the  crest  of  the  mountains 
seem  to  be  invariable  in  their  extent,  but  those  that  occupy  the 
valleys  vary  according  to  the  greater  or  loss  heat  of  the  summer. 
These  icefields  are  found  from  ti^e  sources  of  the  Durance  and  the  Po 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gmiind  on  the  southem  slope  of  the  Styrian 
Alps ;  but  the  largest  are  those  of  Savoy,  those  of  Switzerland,  where 
they  are  frequently  called  Gletscher,  and  those  of  the  Tyrol  where 
they  are  called  Fim  or  Femer.  These  masses  of.  snow  and  ico  are 
the  sources  of  some  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Europe.  One  of  the  most 
terrible  calamities  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  valleys  are 
exposed,  is  the  sudden  descent  of  masses  of  snow  called  avalanches, 
sometimes  lavanches  and  lauwinen. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  Alps  is  the  occurrence  of  lakes  on  or 
near  the  crests  of  the  passes.    A  pass  is  never  over  a  summit  of  a 
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mountain,  but  oTer  the  lowest  tnvenable  point  In  determining  the 
direction  of  the  path  or  road,  a  valley  is  ascended  to  the  source  of  the 
stream  which  flows  through  it ;  this  will  generally  be  found  on  or 
near  the  ridge  or  Col,  between  two  mountains,  whence  another  stream 
follows  the  slope  or  valley  on  the  other  side.  To  this  general  rule 
there  are  few  exceptions  :  there  is  scarcely  a  pass  which  is  not  com- 
manded by  mountains ;  and  where  the  ridge  or  Col  is  wide  enough  to 
receive  the  water  which  streams  from  them,  and  retain  it»  lakes  are 
formed,  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which  flow  from  the  passes  :  such  is 
the  Col  of  Mont-Oen^vre,  where  the  Durance  towards  France,  and  the 
Dora-Riparia  (called  also  Susina,  from  its  passing  the  town  of  Susa) 
towards  Piedmont,  flow  from  almost  a  common  source.  The  lakes  on 
Mont-Cenis,  on  the  great  St.-Beraard,  the  St-€k>thard,  and  the  Ber- 
nardin,  are  of  the  same  kind. 

Many  of  the  loftiest  summits  and  peaks  of  the  Alps  have  been 
attained  by  adventurous  naturalists  and  travellers.  Saussure  made 
various  valuable  experiments  at  the  greatest  elevations,  and  little  or 
nothing  has  been  added  to  the  results  which  he  obtained.  The  ascent 
of  Mont-Blanc  is  now  an  almost  every-day  occurrence ;  the  Ortler- 
Spitz  and  Monte-Rosa  have  been  ascended  several  times ;  even  the 
Jungfrau,  or  Yiigin,  which  owes  its  name  to  its  supposed  inaccessi- 
bility, has  had  its  highest  peak  suimounted  by  the  alpenstock  of  a 
Swiss  peasant. 

The  nvimber  of  mines  that  are  worked  in  the  Alps  is  not  very  con- 
siderable when  compared  with  the  great  extent  of  the  mountains. 
The  minerals  include  gold,  ulver,  quicksilver,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
salt>  and  anthracite  cocJ.  The  iron-mines  of  Styria»  Carinthia,  and 
Camiola  are  very  productive:  the  Bleibeig  (lead-mountain  of 
Carinthia)  famishes  some  of  the  best  lead  in  Europe.  There  are  also 
lead-mines  in  Savoy,  at  Pesey  and  Macot  The  quicksilver-mines  of 
Idiisy  which  are  about  27  miles  N.N.K  of  Trieste,  are  well  known 
from  the  descriptions  of  traveUers.  Salt  is  procured  at  Bex  in  the 
Canton  of  Vaud,  at  Hall  in  the  Tyrol,  a  little  below  Innspruck ;  and 
in  the  beds  of  Hallein,  Beichenhall,  and  Berchtesgaden,  all  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Salzburg. 

Otology  of  the  Alpt. — When  we  contemplate  the  Alps  in  the  mass, 
we  are  struck  vrith  the  facty  that  while  these  mountains  are  furrowed 
by  deep  valleys,  extendmg  in  the  direction  of  the  main  range,  they 
are  also  broken  by  other  important  valleys  meeting  the  central  parts 
of  the  chain,  at  an  angle  which  more  or  less  approaches  a  right  angle. 
This  configuration  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  cracks  and  fissures 
produced  by  forces  acting  from  beneath,  and  in  a  line  of  considerable 
length.  The  longitudinal  and  tranaverae  valleys  precisely  accord 
with  this  view,  which,  so  far  from  being  destroyed  by  a  strict  and 
detailed  geological  examination,  acquires  additional  strength  by  such 
examination. 

It  was  at  one  time  considered  that  the  Alps  were  produced  by  a 
single  great  efifort  of  Nature ;  this  opinion  has,  however,  given  way 
before  fiitcts,  and  it  is  now  very  conmionly  received  that  they  have 
been  elevated  at  different  periods,  probably  at  great  and  unequal 
intervals  of  time,  during  which  most  important  changes  were  taking 
place  on  the  surfiiioe  of  &d  earth  generally. 

Proceeding  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  geological  evidence,  from 
which  we  infer  that  the  Alps  were  not  produced  by  one  great  upburst 
of  rocks,  we  find  that  certain  beds  have  evidently  been  broken  and 
tilted  up  at  various  angles  before  others  were  deposited,  for  the  latter 
rest  quietly  on  ^e  fractured  edges  of  the  former.  In  such  cases  we 
have  merelv  to  inquire  what  are  the  equivalents  both  of  the  upset 
rock,  and  of  that  quietly  resting  on  it  in  the  series  of  rocks  generally, 
and  we  arrive  at  the  relative  date  of  the  dislocation  or  fracture  of  the 
first  rock,  ss  it  must  evidently  have  taken  place  before  the  second 
was  deposited.  If  we  now  find,  still  pursuing  our  investigations  in 
the  same  manner,  that  the  second  rock  hss  itself  been  broken  and 
tilted  up  in  another  part  of  the  Alps,  perhaps  further  removed  from 
the  central  chain,  and  that  a  third  known  rock  rests  upon  its  dis- 
rupted edges,  we  obtain  another  relative  date,  and  a  proof  that  the 
Alps  have  been  produced  by  more  than  one  elevation.  It  will  be 
evident  that,  by  continuing  these  researches,  and  by  thoroughly 
examining  all  parts  of  the  Alps,  we  obtain  the  number  of  elevations 
by  which  their  present  general  form  has  been  produced. 

The  contortions  and  dislocations  of  strata  in  these  mountslns  are 
for  the  most  part  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  in  some  cases  whole  mountains 
are  formed  of  beds  fiurly  thrown  over,  so  that  rocks  which  have 
undoubtedly  been  deposited  the  latest-are  seen  to  plunge  beneath,  and 
thus  support  others  of  more  ancient  date,  and  which,  in  fact, 
constitute  the  solid  matter  on  which  they  were  fonned.  This  fact  is 
not  only  observed  for  short  diBt>ancRH  but  over  considerable  spaces, 
and,  before  it  was  wdl  understood,  led  to  frequent  errors.  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  we  find  that  the  Alps  have  been  formed  by  the  dinnption 
and  elevation  of  strata  at  different  periods ;  that  the  elevating  forces 
acted  from  beneath ;  and  that  they  were  sometimes  sufficiently  intense 
to  throw  masses  of  matter,  now  constituting  high  mountains,  so 
completely  over,  that  tiie  newer  rocks  are  covered  by  older  deposits 
at  angles  even  amounting  to  45  degrees. 

The  older  rocks  of  the  Alps  are  more  or  less  ciystalline,  and  belong 
to  the  class  of  primary  or  non-fossiliferous  rocka.  The  central  ranges 
of  the  Alps  are,  in  a  great  measure,  though  not  altogether,  composed 
of  these  rocks,  and  consist  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  talcose-slate,  and  others 


of  the  like  character.  Oneiss  may  be  considered  as  very  abundant 
more  particularly  that  variety  which  has  been  named  protogine,  and 
is  a  compound  of  felspar,  quarts,  talc,  and  taloose  chlorite,  or  steatite. 
This  rock  constitutes  the  mass  of  Mont-Blano  and  of  Beveral  other 
lofty  mountains ;  somettmes  it  is  scbiBtoiw,  while  at  others  the  bedjs 
if  such  they  can  strictly  be  called,  are  of  enormous  thickness  without 
a  schistose  structure.  The  thick-bedded  gneiss  of  the  Alps  often 
contains  large  imbedded  crystsls  of  felspar  or  albite,  and  detached 
portions  of  it>  even  huge  blocks,  have  much  the  same  i^peaianoe  as 
the  granite  of  Dartmoor  and  Cornwall  This  kind  of  gneiss  fomu, 
however,  long  continuous  beds,  which  are  sometimes  contorted  and 
bent,  showing  that  they  have  undergone  disturbance  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  stratified  rocks.  Micarslate  is  also  abundant, 
frequently  passing  by  insensible  gradations  into  taloose-elate,  and  thus 
offering  instructive  examples  of  the  mode  in  which  mica  and  talc  are 
substituted  for  each  other.  The  micarslates  of  the  Alps,  as  is  the  caw 
with  mica-slates  generally,  occasionally  contain  many  minerals,  among 
which  may  be  enumerated  garnet,  staurotide,  sienite,  hornblende, 
tourmaline,  and  titanite,  the  &rst  being  often  so  abundant  as  really  to 
constitute  a  very  important  ingredient  of  the  rock.  The  mica^te 
and  gneiss  alternate  with  each  other,  but  when  viewed  on  a  large  scale, 
the  gneiss  appears  to  predominate  in  the  lowest  part&  CrystaJline 
limestone  is  occasionally  associated  with  these  rocks,  but  is  by*no 
means  abundant.  The  grain  is  sometimes  large,  as,  for  example,  that 
included  among  the  micandate  of  the  lake  of  Como,  which  has  been 
so  extensively  employed  in  building  the  celebrated  Duomo  at  Milan. 

Althouc^  the  great  mass  of  Alpine  dolomite  is  of  less  antiquity 
than  the  claas  of  rocks  now  under  consideration,  there  are,  nevertheless, 
some  portions  of  it  which  may  be  considered  as  associated  with  the 
gneiss  and  mica-slate  in  the  manner  of  the  saccharine  limestones.  The 
dolomite  of  Campo  Longo  (St^-Oothard),  several  hundred  feet  thick,  ia 
described  as  distinctly  included  between  gneiss  and  mica-slate.  The 
dolomite  of  St-Gk>thard  is  celebrated  for  containing  numerous  minerals, 
among  which  may  be  enumerated  sulphate  of  baiytes,  conindmn, 
tounnaline,  tremoUte,  talc,  mica,  and  titanite.  Thethickness  of  these 
lower  stratified  roc^  must  be  very  considerable;  for  though  subject 
to  bends  and  fractures,  they  by  no  means  exhibit  tiiose  very  remarkable 
flexures  and  contortions,  so  common  in  many  parts  of  the  great 
calcareous  series  of  rocks  which  rests  upon  thenoL 

In  the  Eastern  Alps^  a  group  of  rocks  reposes  upon  those  abore 
noticed.  The  beds  composing  it  have  been  referred  to  the  grauwacke 
series,  the  lowest  portion  of  the  foesiliferous  rocks,  or  those  which 
contain  the  remains  of  animals  and  vegetables.  Though  the  remains 
of  shells,  corals,  and  encrinites  are  of  the  charactdr  of  those  detected 
in  this  old  fosslliferons  rock,  it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain  a  greater 
number  and  variety  of  such  organic  exuvio,  as  the  same  general 
Boological  character  extends  upwanls  in  the  series  of  fossiliferDus  rocks 
to  the  magnesian  limestone  inclusive.  It  becomes  therefore  some- 
what hazardous  to  fix  with  certainty  upon  any  given  portion  of  such 
series,  without  a  larger  catalogue  of  organic  remains  than  has  yet  been 
afforded  us.  The  group  now  under  notice  is  described  as  graduating 
into  crystalline  rocks  beneath  it. 

Next  in  the  order  of  superposition  we  find  sandstones,  slates,  and 
conglomerates,  often  of  a  red  or  variegated  colour.  These  rocks  have 
a  considerable  range  through  the  Alps ;  and,  though  by  no  means 
constantly  present,  occur,  when  they  can  be  observed,  above  one  or 
other  of  those  previously  mentioned,  and  beneath  the  great  mass  of 
calcareous  rocks  to  be  next  notioed.  The  red  colour  of  these  beds  is 
more  prevalent  in  the  Eastern  than  in  the  Western  Alps,  though  it  is 
also  observable  in  the  latter.  The  celebrated  Y allorsine  conglomerate, 
long  considered  as  an  example  of  a  mechanically-fonned  rock  among 
very  ancient  strata,  constitutes  a  portion  of  these  beds  in  their 
continuation  throu^  the  Savov  Alps.  This  conglomerate,  though 
tolerably  abundant  in  the  VaUee-de-Vallorsine,  disappears  somewhat 
suddenly  at  the  Col-de-Salenton,  where  the  schist  which  contains  the 
rounded  pebbles  at  the  former  place,  occun  without  them,  the  beds 
consisting  simply  of  sandstones  and  slates.  This  series  of  beds  may 
be  referred  to  the  epoch  of  the  red-sandstone.  The  beds  of  which  it 
is  composed  have  evidently  resulted  from  the  wearing  down  and 
partial  destruction  of  the  more  ancient  strata ;  as  is  well  shown  in  the 
conglomerates  which  contain  the  rounded  fragments  of  pre-eziBting 
rocks,  such  as  gneiss,  mica-slate,  talc^date,  &c.  Whether  this  has  been 
accomplished  suddenly,  by  a  violent  disruption  of  the  older  beds,  or 
tranqiully,  by  a  long-continued  action  of  more  moderate  forces, 
cannot  be  considered  as  well  shown ;  but,  at  all  events,  these  beds 
mark  a  break  in  the  Alpine  deposits,  for  they  do  not  pass  into  the 
inferior  rocks. 

This  partial  destruction  of  the  older  Alpine  rocks,  however  produced, 
was  destined,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  to  cease ;  and  an  enormous 
mass  of  calcareous  matter  was  deposited,  necessarily  resting  upon  the 
various  rocks  that  constituted  the  ground  on  which  the  calcareous 
matter  was  thrown  down ;  so  that  it  sometimes  directly  reposes  on 
one,  and  sometimes  on  another,  of  the  various  older  strata  above 
noticed.  This  mass,  frequently  termed  the  Calcareous  Alps,  because 
limestone  greatly  prevuls  in  the  mountains  which  compose  it,  is 
intermixed  with  argillaceous  schists  and  sandstones,  both  of  which 
vary  considerably  in  their  relative  proportions  to  the  limestone  in 
different  parts  of  the  chain. 
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In  oeitun  schista,  sandstones,  and  limestones,  which  constitute  the 
inferior  beds  of  the  calcareous  mass,  there  is  a  somewhat  unusual 
mixture  of  oiganio  remains,  particularly  in  the  Western  Alps.  At  the 
Col-du-Chardonnet  (Hautes-Alpes),  Petit-CoBur  near  Moutiers  in  the 
Tarentaise,  Puy-Ricard  near  BriangoUythe  Buet,  the  Col-de-Balme,  and 
other  places,  a  variety  of  vegetable  remains,  many  of  which  are  also 
detected  in  the  coal-measures  of  Eiunope  and  North  America^  are 
associated  vrith  belemnites,  inaamudi  as  the  latter  are  discovered  in 
beds  both  above  and  beneath  those  containing  the  vegetables.  Now, 
aooording  to  our  present  knowledge  of  other  parts  of  Europe,  the 
OTganic  remains  named  belemnites  are  found  only  in  two  great  groups 
of  rocka,  namely,  the  cretaceous  and  the  oolitic.  It  has  been  considered 
that,  in  the  cases  here  enumerated,  the  series  of  beds  containing  this 
curious  mixture  of  exuviss  should  be  referred  to  the  oolitic  group,  as 
its  prolongation,  more  particularly  in  the  direction  of  Digne  and 
Sisteron  (Basses- Alpes),  is  stated  to  contain  the  abundant  remains  of 
shells  which  are  commonly  detected  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  oolitic 
group,  named  the  lias.  Considerable  masses  of  granular  limestone  and 
micaceous  quarts  rock  sometimes  occur  in  the  lower  part  of  this 


Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  divisions  in  the 
calcareous  deposits  of  the  Alps,  which  should  correspond  with  the 
Bubdiviflions  formed  in  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  groups  of  Western 
Europe ;  but  such  attempts  cannot  be  considered  as  having  been 
lucceasfiiL  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  oolido  and 
cretaoeoius  groups  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  mass ;  but  the 
exact  line  of  separation  between  thete  groups,  as  they  exist  in  the  Alps, 
is  for  from  clear,  though  as  great  accumulations  of  strata  they  may 
be  readily  distinguished.  When  the  mineralogical  structure  of  rocks 
was  considered  by  some  a  safe  guide  in  geological  investigations,  the 
whole  of  the  mass  here  noticed  was  referred  to  what  was  termed  the 
transition  aeries,  as  this  series  was  supposed  to  form  a  transition  or 
passage  between  the  so-called  primary  and  secondary  rocks. 

It  becomes  a  point  of  no  small  interest  to  ascertain  the  reason  why 
the  same  series  of  rocks  which,  even  so  near  as  the  Jura,  is  principally 
light^x>loured  and  often  loosely  aggregated,  should  in  the  Alps  be 
dark-coloured  and  very  compact.  On  theMontagne-des-Fis,  and  other 
parts  of  a  system  of  mountains  which  ranges  up  to  the  Buet  (Savoy), 
hard,  dark,  and  calcareous  rocks  represent  certain  beds  of  England  and 
northent  France  associated  with  the  chalk,  and  probably  are  also 
equiTalent  to  a  part  of  the  white  chalk  itsell  This  is  proved  both  by 
the  geological  position  of  the  beds  in  question,  and  by  the  very  close 
resemblance  of  the  oiiganic  remains  detected  in  each.  This  difference 
in  the  mineralogical  structure  of  contemporaneous  rocks  may  be  due 
either  to  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  original  deposit,  to  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  effected,  or  to  alterations  produced  after  deposition. 
Probably  much  may  be  ascribed  to  the  first  two;  indeed  such  is 
evidently  the  case :  but  admitting  this,  we  can  scarcely  consider  that 
these  rocks  should  not  have  suffered  some  change  from  the  action  of 
the  great  disturbing  forces  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  and 
which  have  often  contorted  them  in  such  a  remarkable  manner. 

In  many  parts  of  this  calcareous  system,  dolomite  (a  compound  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  more  or  less  crystalline) 
constitutes  masses  of  considerable  extent  and  thickness ;  the  stratifi- 
cation often  becoming  indistinct,  and  even  lost,  when  the  rock 
bec^mea  highly  crystalline.  In  many  cases,  this  rock  seems  the  result 
of  original  deposition,  while  in  others  it  has  the  appearance  of  an 
altered  substance.  These  dolomites  are  by  no  means  constant  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  great  calcareous  series;  sometimes  they  are 
associated  with  the  upper,  sometimes  with  the  lower  part,  and  conse- 
quently occupy  parallels  equivalent  to  the  oolitic  and  cretaoeous 
groups,  if  not  to  the  group  beneath  these.  Gypsum  frequently 
accompanies  them ;  indeed,  the  association  of  gypsum  and  dolomite 
is  common.  In  the  Tyrol  and  the  Maritime  ^ps  the  two  are  so 
intimately  mixed,  that  crystals  of  dolomite  have  been  found  dissemi- 
nated through  gypsum.  The  salt  of  Hallstadt,  Hall,  Hallein,  and 
iBchl,  is  subordinate  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Calcareous  Alps,  and  is 
consequently  on  a  parallel  with  some  part  of  the  oolitic  series  of 
Western  Europa 

To  present  even  a  sketch  of  the  organic  contents  of  the  great  Alpine 
calcareous  series  would  far  exceed  our  limits ;  but  we  may  remark 
that  a  particular  genus  of  fossil  sheUs,  named  nummulites,  once  con- 
sidered as  characteristic  of  those  stratified  rocks  which  have  been 
formed  since  the  chalk,  descend  into  the  equivalents  of  the  chalk,  and 
probably  still  deeper  in  the  series.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  a 
f<Mssil  sea*weed,  named  fucoidea,  abounds  so  much  in  a  particular 
sandstone,  that  it  has  received  the  name  of  fucoid  sandstone.  It  is 
aamciated  with  the  Alpine  cretaceous  rocks,  and  probably  also  with 
others  immediately  beneath,  and  equivalent  to  the  upper  portion  of 
the  oolitic  group.  This  rock  is  more  particularly  observable  in  the 
Eastern  Alps. 

Above  the  great  calcareous  mass  of  the  Alps,  a  series  of  beds  has 
been  discovered,  cousistmg  principally  of  micaceous  sandstones  and 
blue  marls ;  the  latter  alternate  with  limestones  and  calcareous  grits ; 
and  the  whole  possess  much  interest  from  the  nature  of  the  inferences 
which  have  been  deduced  from  them.  The  strata  in  question  are  well 
■een  in  the  valley  of  Qossau,  amid  the  Alps,  south-east  from  Salzburg, 
and  have  hence  received  the  name  of  Qossau  beds.    There  has  been 


much  discussion  among  geological  writers,  whether  these  deposits 
should  be  referred  to  the  chalk  series,  or  to  the  supracreteuseous  or 
tertiary  rocks  above  it.  The  point  of  difference  is,  therefore,  simply, 
whether  the  Qossau  beds  should  be  considered  as  the  upper  part  of 
one  series  of  deposits,  or  the  lower  part  of'  another  resting  imme- 
diately upon  it  ?  Less  difficulty  would  probably  have  attended  the 
consideration  of  this  question,  if,  during  the  progress  of  geological 
discoveries,  it  had  not  happened  that  a  break  was  observed  between 
the  chalk  and  rocks  above  it,  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  European 
area,  at  the  time  that  the  dialk  was  termed  the  highest  part  of  the 
so-called  secondary  rocks.  The  then  newly-discovered  rocks  were 
termed  tertiary,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  beneath  ;  and  it  was 
assumed  that  the  observed  break  was  constant  to  rocks  generally, 
though  upon  what  solid  ground,  or  even  plausible  hypothesis,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive.  In  the  valley  of  Qossau  itself,  the  beds  under 
consideration  are  stated  to  rest  unconformably  on  the  older  rocks 
beneath, — ^that  is,  the  older  rocks  have  suffered  disturbance  befoi'e 
these  beds  were  deposited. 

From  the  catalogue  of  the  organic  remains  found  in  the  Qossau  and 
other  equivalent  beds  in  the  Alps,  by  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir  R, 
Murchison,"  it  appears  that  out  of  89  species  enumerated,  20  are  con- 
sidered to  resemble  certain  of  the  oi^ganic  remains  discovered  in  the 
supracretaoeous  or  tertiary  rocks,  while  6  are  referred  to  other  exuviro 
detected  in  the  cretaoeous  series.  Assuming  these  determinations  to 
be  correct,  we  have  evidence  that  when  the  Qossau  and  other  Alpine 
beds  of  the  same  date  were  formed,  there*  was  a  mixture,  in  the 
proportions  above  noticed,  of  creatures  previously  considered  to  have 
existed  unmixed,  the  one  set  living  only  during  the  deposit  of  the 
chalk  series,*  the  other  during  that  of  the  beds  resting  upon  it.  It 
hence  follows  that  there  is  at  least  a  zoological  passage  between  the 
supposed  great  classes  of  secondary  and  tertiary  rocka  In  the 
Pyrenees,  there  are  also  beds  considered  to  exhibit  evidence  of  the 
same  fact ;  and  at  Maestricht,  the  well-known  strata  there,  so  exten- 
sively and  ciuiously  quarried,  are  stated  to  contain  oiganic  remains 
leading  to  the  same  conclusions,  which  are  strengthened  by  facts 
observable  at  the  contact  of  the  chalk  with  superior  beds  in  Normandy 
and  elsewhere. 

Next,  in  the  order  of  superposition,  we  find  strata  of  great  collective 
thickness,  known  imder  the  name  of  Nagelfluh  and  Molasse,  the  former 
being  conglomerates  and  the  latter  sandstones.  The  various  beds  are 
entirely  composed  of  fragments  of  Alpine  rock,  ground  down  by  attrition, 
and  varying  in  size  from  a  man*s  head  to  sand.  This  variation  in  size 
shows  that  the  waters,  which  have  transported  the  fragments  into  their 
present  relative  situations,  must  have  posseased  different  degrees  of 
velocity,  and  that  this  velocity  must  often  have  been  considerable,  as 
the  fragments  moved  are  lai^ge.  Beds  of  lignites  are  here  and  there 
interstratified  with  the  molasse  and  nagelfluh,  and  are  worked  in 
various  places  for  economical  purposes.  In  them,  or  in  the  strata 
associated  with  them,  the  remains  of  the  mastodon,  rhinoceros, 
palseotherium,  and  anthracotherium  have  been  detected.  The  lignites 
of  the  canton  of  Ziirich  have  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  these  exuviae. 
Whether  we  regard  this  great  accumulation  of  Alpine  detritus  as  result- 
ing from  a  series  of  minor  catastrophes,  or  from  the  oontinued  action 
of  such  causes  only  as  now  bear  down  detritus  from  the  Alps,  we  still 
seem  to  require  a  great  length  of  time  for  its  production.  It  is  clear, 
from  the  organic  remains  detected  in  it,  that  at  least  a  large  portion 
of  the  mass  must  have  been  deposited  after  great  mammiferous  animals 
were  called  into  existence,  as  it  rests  upon  those  beds  in  which  their 
exuvise  are  found.  Judging  ahw)  from  the  character  of  the  organic 
remains,  some  of  the  strata  were  formed  in  fresh  waters,  while  others 
were  accumulated  beneath  those  of  a  sea. 

Such  are  the  stratified  rocks  which  compose  the  mass  of  the  Alpa 
It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  crystalline  rocks  occupy  the 
central  part  of  the  chain,  though  they  do  not  extend  continuously 
through  it  In  the  Eastern  Alps,  beds  that  have  been  referred  to  the 
grauwacke  series  repose  on  each  side,  becoming  of  less  importance  and 
gradually  disappearing  to  the  westward  Flanking  these  last,  and  the 
crystalline  rocks  of  uie  central  axis,  when  the  others  are  not  present, 
are  bands  of  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  for  the  most  part  red.  These 
beds  are  not  continuous,  at  least  on  the  surface,  so  that  the  great  lime- 
stone zones,  constituting  the  two  great  ranges  of  the  Calcareous  Alps, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  central  chain,  are  not  always  separated  by  them 
from  the  inferior  rocka  These  two  limestone  zones  are  remarkable 
for  the  enormous  flexures  and  contortions  with  which  they  abound, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  having  been  doubled  back  from  the  central 
range  in  consequence  of  the  latter  having  been  upheaved  through  them. 
Indeed  one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  believe  that,  if  they  could  be 
pulled  out  like  crumpled  sheets,  and  the  central  axis  lowered,  the 
two  zones  would  often  approach  somewhat  closely  to  each  other. 
The  Gbssau  beds  are  probably  far  from  being  known  in  all  their 
extent.  While  they  are  here  and  there  found  to  intervene  between 
the  Calcareous  Alps  and  the  conglomerate  and  sandstone,  constituting 
the  lower  and  external  ranges,  as  well  as  the  high  country  bordering 
them,  they  also  extend  in  among  the  High  Alps,  as  at  Qossau  itself, 
filling  up  pre-existing  cavities  and  valleys.  The  conglomerate  and 
sandstone,  skirting  all,  are  evidently  derived  from  causes  acting  from 
the  central  ranges  outwards.  The  mountains  composed  of  these  beds, 
though  low  when  compared  with  the  central  Alps,  are  still  lofty.    The 
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well-known  Righi,  which  from  its  baAo  to  its  summit  is  formed  of  them, 
rifles  6182  feet  abore  the  sea.  This  mountain  is  remarkable  for  exhibiting 
the  conglomerates  and  eandstones  thrown  over  in  such  a  way  that  they 
appear  to  dip  or  plunge  beneath  the  northern  zone  of  limestone,  while 
they  are  in  uiot  more  recent.  Although  these  various  stratified  rocks 
may  thus  be  described  as  forming  zones  parallel  to  the  central  axis, 
patches  of  them  are  often  thrust  up,  or  rolled  over,  out  of*their  general 
lines  of  bearing,  in  consequence  of  the  various  disturbances  to  which 
these  mountains  have  been  subjected. 

The  granite  of  the  Alps — at  least  that  compound  of  the  usual 
minerals  not  occurring  interstratified  with  the  gneias  and  micsrslate, 
but^  on  the  contrary,  often  cutting  through  them — ia  by  no  means  that 
yexy  common  rock  once  supposed.  At  Baveno,  and  other  places  near 
the  lakes  ICaggiore,  Lugano,  and  Orta,  there  sre  considerable  masses 
of  granite ;  and  the  quartziferous  porphyries  of  the  same  district  are 
probably  of  the  same  date.  Granite  veins  traversing  gneiss  and  mica- 
slate  can  be  well  seen,  among  other  places,  in  the  VsJl^e-de-Vallorsine, 
in  the  district  of  Mont-Blsnc  The  granite  of  these  veins  sometimes 
passes  into  porphyry,  and  where  it  outs  through  the  gneiss,  it  renders 
the  latter  more  granitoidaL  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mass 
of  granite,  thus  partly  visible,  has  much  influenced  the  direction  of  the 
stratified  rocks  in  the  same  district  In  the  Vallorsine  conglomerate, 
no  fragments  of  this  granite  have  been  found,  though  it  abounds  with 
those  of  the  other  rooks  now  in  contact  with  it;  whence  it  has 
been  suspected  that  the  granite  was  thrown  up  after  the  formation 
of  the  conglomerate,  and  consequently,  if  we  admit  the  date  of  the 
conglomerate  to  have  been  correctly  determined,  the  granite  is  not 
older  than  the  red-sandstone  aeries. 

Granite  rests  upon  limestone  at  the  Montagues  de  TOiaans,  in  the 
French  Alps.  The  granite  is  described  ss  cutting  through  the  calca- 
reous beds,  rising  like  a  wall,  and  lapping  over  them.  At  Predazzo 
granitic  rocks  rest  on  beds  of  the  Alpine  limestones,  and  dolomite 
plunges  beneath  the  granite  at  an  angle  of  SO""  or  60**.  In  the  Swiss 
Alps,  gneiss  reposes  on  beds  of  the  great  northern  calcareous  zone,  at 
the  Botzberg,  fta ;  and  the  celebrated  Jung&ou  is  formed  of  an  inter- 
mixture of  gneiss  and  Alpine  limestone,  though,  as  masses,  the  former 
constitutes  the  southern  side  of  this  mountain,  the  latter  tiie  northern 
flank.  In  both  these  cases,  and  in  others  observable  in  the  same 
district,  the  present  appearances  may  be  due  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  whole  maas,  amounting  sometimes  to  a  complete  overthrow. 

A  very  extensive  district  in  the  Tyrol,  between  Botzen  and  Trent^ 
more  particularly  to  the  left  of  the  Adige,  is  occupied  by  porphyry, 
which  nss  greatly  disturbed  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  district.  The 
dolomite  of  the  Tyrol  is  supposed  to  be  a  rock  altered  by  its  contact 
with  the  igneous  matter  whidi  has  broken  in  upon  it.  Another  district, 
the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  particularly  Monte-San-Salvadore, 
affords  an  instance  of  the  limestone  of  the  mountain  becoming  dolomitic 
in  its  approach  to  the  augitic  porphyry  of  Melida 

Among  the  other  igneous  rocks  of  the  Alps,  we  may  notice  those  in 
the  Vallde-de-Fassa,  where  they  are  singularly  mixed  with  dolomites  and 
limestones,  and  have  supplied  a  great  variety  of  minerals.  Respecting 
the  Alpine  serpentine  and  diallage  rock,  it  is  difiicult  to  say,  in  the 
absence  of  good  data,  whether  they  should,  like  the  mass  of  that  in 
the  Apennines,  be  considered  of  igneous  origin,  shot  up  among  the 
stratified  rocks,  or  as  having  been  originally  produced  among  the 
system  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  others  of  that  character.  These 
rocks  are  found  in  the  largest  masses  at  the  Monte-Bosa,  Mont-Cervin, 
&C.  At  the  Passo-d'Olent,  on  the  southern  flank  of  the  former,  the 
moss  composed  of  them  is  more  than  two  leagues  in  extent. 

Scattered  on  either  side  of  the  Alps,  and  down  the  principal 
valleya,  we  find  huge  blocks  of  rock  evidently  detached  from  the 
great  central  range,  and  frequently  accumulated  in  considerable 
numbers.  These  erratic  blocks,  as  tiiiey  have  been  termed,  have  long 
engaged  the  attention  of  geologists,  and  it  has  been  found  that  by 
tracing  them  up  the  principal  valleys  which  they  either  face  or  occur 
in,  the  parent  rocks  from  which  they  have  been  detached  will  be 
detected.  Numbera  of  them  are  found  on  the  flanks  of  the  Jura 
facing  the  Alp&  The  size  of  the  blocks  varies  materially  :  there  is 
one,  among  others,  on  the  Vigneule,  near  Bienne,  which  is  12  feet 
high,  80  feet  long  in  one  direction,  24  in  another,  and  18  in  a  third. 
The  blocks  detached  from  the  heights  of  the  Mont-Blonc  district,  and 
borne  down  Uie  vidley  of  the  Arve,  are  found  upon  the  Saleve  (near 
Geneva),  to  the  height  of  2760  feet.  Numbers  of  erratic  blocks  are 
accumulated  upon  the  shores  and  the  hills  round  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
One  of  large  size,  now  known  as  the  Pierre  h  Niton  (once  as  Ara 
Neptuni,  being  dedicated  to  Neptune),  occurs  in  the  lake  near  Geneva. 
The  Pierre  h  Martin,  on  the  hill  of  Boisi,  is  22  feet  high,  18  feet  wide, 
and  26  feet  long.  The  erratic  blocks  are  also  abundant  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Alps.  They  cover  by  thousands  the  northern  face  of  the 
Monte-San-Primo,  a  momxtain  facing  the  High  Alps  on  the  Lago-di- 
Como,  where  it  branches  off  into  the  minor  lake  and  the  Lake  of 
Locco..  Behind  that  mountain  also,  they  are  abimdant.  They  are 
observed  curiously  perched  upon  the  flank  of  the  Monte-San-Maurizio 
above  Como.  Many  theories  have  been  framed  to  account  for  tho 
present  situation  of  ^ese  blocks.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
they  were  water-borne,  and  that  subsequently  to  their  deposition  the 
sites  on  which  they  are  found  were  upheaved.  The  general  opinion 
in  recent  times  seems  to  be  that  they  have  been  deposited  by  glaciers, 


or,  according  to  the  theories  of  Agassiz  and  Forbea^  by  one  great  sheet 
of  ice  extending  from  the  Alps  to  the  Jura ;  but  Murchison  belieyei 
that  the  "  great  granitic  blocks  of  Mont-Blanc  were  translated  to  the 
Jura  when  the  intermediate  country  was  imder  water," — a  view  which 
nearly  coincides  with  that  of  Lyell  and  Darwin. 

In  all  discussions  on  this  subject  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
the  present  glaciers  are  covered  by  huge  blocks  which  'all  from  the 
heights  upon  them,  and  that  if  these  glaciers  were  carried  down 
through  the  valleys  open  to  them,  the  blocks  might  become  scattered 
as  we  now  find  them. 

We  conclude  this  examination  of  the  geology  of  the  Alps,  with  a 
summary  of  the  views  of  the  most  eminent  geologists,  Lyell  and 
o^ers,  who  have  recently  published  their  impressions  on  the  subject 

Polished  surfaces,  domes,  strise,  caldrons,  and  perched  rocb  are 
observed  in  the  Alps  at  great  heights  above  the  present  gladera,  and 
far  below  their  actual  extremities ;  also  in  the  great  valley  of  Switzer- 
land, 50  miles  broad ;  and  almost  everywhere  on  the  Jura,  a  chain 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  this  valley,  and  which  everywhere  ehowi 
marks  of  former  glaciers  though  it  has  none  now. 

In  the  Eastern  Alps  altered  primary  fossiliferous  strata  as  well  as 
the  oldest  secondary  formations  occur ;  but  in  the  Central  Alps  these 
disappear  (probably  firom  having  been  converted  into  dystollise 
schis^,  and  the  cretaceous,  oolitic,  Uassic,  and  at  some  points  even 
the  eocene  strata,  graduate  insensibly  into  the  metamorphic  rocb, 
namely,  granular  limestone,  talo^chist^  talooae-gneias,  mica-sehist^  &e. 

The  changes  were  wrought  at  very  different  times^  plutonic  action 
continuing  evidently  down  to  a  late  period  even  after  the  deposit  of 
the  older  eocene  formation. 

Dense  masses  of  secondary  and  even  tertiary  strata  occur  in 
various  parts  of  the  Alps,  which  have  assumed  the  semi-crystalline 
texture  called  transition.  Granite  and  other  plutonic  rocks  appear 
rarely  at  the  surfiace ;  but  in  some  parts,  as  in  Vallorsine  (alluded  to 
above),  granite  and  granitic  veins  are  observable  piercing  througt 
taloose-gneiss,  which  passes  insensibly  upwards  into  secondaiy  strata. 
Signs  of  the  intense  development  of  plutonic  action  present  thenuelTei 
in  various  parts  of  the  Alps,  and  stupendous  monuments  of  mechanical 
violence  exist,  by  which  strata  thousands  of  feet  in  dimeusioiiB  hare 
been  bent^  folded,  and  overturned. 

These  views  are  shared  more  or  leas  by  Messrs.  De  Beaumont,  Stader, 
Neeker,  Boun^,  and  Murchison.  Messrs.  Studer  and  Hugi conceive  that 
they  have  established  the  fact  of  "  complete  altemationB  on  a  krge 
acale  of  aecondary  strata  containing  fossils  with  gneiss  and  other  rocb 
of  a  perfectly  metamorphic  structure."  In  the  Roththal  a  mass  of 
gneiss,  1000  feet  thick  and  15,000  feet  long,  lies  between  strata  con- 
taining oolitic  fossils,  probably  by  great  solid  wedges  of  intruaiTe 
gneiss  being  forced  in  laterally  between  unconformable  strata.  On 
the  Sattel  at  the  base  of  the  Geshillihom  above  Enzen,  intercalationi 
of  gneiss  between  fossiliferous  strata  are  ascribed  to  mechanical 
derangement 

Animals  of  the  Alp$. — ^The  rich  pastures  with  which  the  Alps 
abound  are  frequented  from  May  to  October  by  oountless  numbera  of 
milk-cows,  sheep,  and  goats,  driven  up  hither  from  the  low-lands  on 
either  side  of  the  great  chain.  The  shepherds  reside  in  a  rude  log-hut 
made  of  the  trunks  of  pines,  and  containing  little  else  than  the  milk- 
vessels  and  the  utensils  necessary  for  making  butter  and  cheese. 
These  chalets  are  in  parts  exceedingly  numerous.  In  some  of  the 
Alpine  pastures  hay  is  made  and  stored  till  the  winter,  when  it  is 
conveyed  down  to  the  valleys  on  sledges.  Other  particulars  of  this 
annual  nomadic  emigration  will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  Alpes, 
Basses  ;  Alfes,  Hautes  ;  Jura  (Department) ;  and  Switzerland. 

The  ibex  and  white  hare  are  fbund  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Alps, 
and  the  chamois  descends  at  times  as  low  as  the  wooded  region,  but 
never  into  the  plains.  In  the  wooded  region  are  bears,  marmots,  and 
moles ;  lower  down,  wolves,  foxes,  lynxes,  and  wild  cats  are  numerous, 
and  keep  the  vigilance  of  the  shepherd  and  neatherd  in  constant 
exercise. 

Among  the  winged  animals  are  eagles,  the  liimmergeyer,  or  great 
vulture  of  the  Alps,  and  other  birds  of  prey.  Just  below  the  line  of 
perpetual  congelation  great  flocks  of  white  partridges  shelter  them- 
selves among  the  tufts  of  the  dwarf  willow.  Bustards  abound  in  the 
pine  forests,  and  various  kinds  of  partridges,  quails,  and  other  common 
birds  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  Alps.  The  lakes  of  the  Alps  are  the 
haunts  of  numerous  grebes  and  palmipedes ;  they  in  general  contain 
excellent  trout,  but  in  a  few  no  fish  is  found,  the  temperature  being 
so  cold  as  to  extinguish  the  source  of  life.  The  insect  tribes  ^^^ 
great  variety  as  far  as  vegetation  extends,  and  some  of  the  winged 
varieties  ascend  even  into  the  region  of  perpetual  congelation,  ^^|^ 
they  have  been  found  under  shelves  of  rock  that  are  always  covered 
with  snow. 

Vegdatum  of  ike  ulip*.— The  vegetation  of  the  Alps  differs  in  many 
respects  from  that  of  the  plains  beneath.  Every  traveller  who  baa 
crossed  into  Italy  knows  that  the  beauty  of  the  meadows  and  of  the 
rich  turf  increases  as  he  ascends  the  mountains ;  and  gardeners  hare  a 
whole  class  of  Alpine  plant&  Some  idea  of  the  nattue  of  Alpine 
vegetation  has  already  been  given  under  the  head  of  JBItna.  We  shall 
in  this  place  make  a  few  general  observations  upon  the  subject 

As  we  quit  the  base  of  the  Alps  and  rise  into  the  hij^er  region^ 
we  find  the  temperature  gradually  diminish,  and  this  phenomenon « 
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acoompaiiied  by  the  diflappearance  of  cerfcain  trees,  the  absence  of 
which,  as  producing  a  striking  effect  upon  the  scenery,  is  one  of  the 
first  circumstances'that  is  usually  noticed.  At  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
for  instance,  are  rich  vineyards,  and  wine  is  one  of  the  staple  products 
of  the  countiy ;  the  forests  consist  of  most  of  the  common  European 
trees,  especially  of  sweet  chestnuts,  oaks,  birches,  spruce  firs,  and  many 
sorts  of  pines,  while  the  usual  proportion  of  bujE^es  is  scattered  among 
them.  But  at  the  low  eleyation  of  1950  feet,  the  vine  is  no  longer 
capable  of  existing;  at  1000  feet  higher  sweet  chestnuts  disappear; 
1000  feet  farther,  and  the  oak  is  imable  to  maintain  itself;  at  the 
elevation  of  4680  feet,  leas  than  one-third  of  the  height  of  Mont-Blano, 
the  birch  as  well  as  almost  eveiy  other  deciduous  tree  ceases ;  the 
spruce-fir  alone  exists  at  the  height  of  5900  feet,  after  which  the 
growth  of  all  trees  is  arrested,  not  by  perpetual  snow,  which  does  not 
occur  for  more  than  8000  feet  higher,  but  by  the  peculiar  state  of  tiie 
soil  and  air.  At  the  line  where  the  spruce-fir  disappears,  the  moun- 
tains are  ornamented  by  the  Bhododendrtm  ferrugineiMn,  which  covers 
immense  tracts  like  our  English  heath  and  furze ;  but  even  this  hardy 
mountaineer  cannot  ascend  beyond  7800  feet.  The  herbaceous  willow 
creepis  two  or  three  hundred  feet  higher,  accompanied  by  little  except 
a  few  saxifirligeB  and  gentians  and  grasses,  which  struggle  up  to  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  on  whose  border  lichens  and  mosses  and  the 
most  stunt^  and  impexf  ect  forms  of  vegetation  alone  exist. 

Changes  of  a  less  striking  but  not  less  important  kind  simiiltaneously 
occur  in  the  herbage  of  t£e  Alps ;  their  limits  are,  however,  far  from 
being  so  well  defined  as  those  of  the  trees,  neither  have  they  in  the 
same  degree  occupied  the  attention  of  botanists.  The  middle  region 
of  vegetation  on  the  sides  of  the  Alps  is  that  which  ib  richest  in  the 
peculiar  flora  of  such  regions ;  it  is  here  that  the  numerous  species  «f 
pedicutaris,  the  gentians  with  their  vivid  blue,  the  white  or  purple 
saxifrages,  with  the  gay-flowering  euphrasias,  and  the  Alpine  com- 
poeitee  find  their  principal  station;  what  lowland  forms  are  there 
associated  with  them  gradually  cease  to  grow  as  the  snow  is  ap- 
proached, till  at  last  the  region  is  occupi^  by  strictly  mountain 
planis  slone. 

The  csQses  of  this  difference  between  the  vegetation  of  the  foot  and 
of  the  sommit  of  the  Alps  is  doubtless  owing  to  several  circumstances 
combined.  By  many  writers  diminished  atmospheric  pressure  has 
been  thought  a  principal  cause  of  the  effects  we  have  described  ;  that  it 
is  a  powerful  concurring  cause  is  highly  probable,  but,  unconnected 
with  others  equally  important,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  it  can 
produce  any  very  great  effect;  for  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
understand  it  to  act  is,  firstly,  to  augment  evaporation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rarity  of  the  air,  and,  secondly,  to  diminish  the  supply 
of  oxygen. 

T^perature  is  doubtless  here,  as  in  everything  else,  second  to 
nothing  in  its  influence.  At  the  foot  of  Mont-Blanc,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  is  53**  Fahr. ;  at  the  height  of  6696  feet  it  is 
32";  and  between  tiiese  points,  as  well  as  beyond  the  latter,  the 
temperature  of  the  year  is  in  due  proportion.  By  this  plsnts  are 
essentially  affected;  and  the  vino  and  chestnut^  for  instance,  are 
probably  stopped  by  it  alona 

Light,  again,  is  a  third  agent,  to  which  the  peculiar  nature  of  Alpine 
vegetation  is  due ;  for  it  is  under  the  action  of  light  that  plants  feed 
(that  is,  decompose  their  carbonic  acid),  and  the  quantity  of  food  they 
are  able  to  digest  is  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  to  which 
they  are  exposed.  Constant  darkness  during  the  state  of  rest  is  a 
condition  to  which  Alpine  plants  are  periodi«Jly  subject :  buried  in 
snow  they  remain  out  off  from  every  ray  of  light  during  the  whole 
of  the  winter,  and  it  is  only  when  the  snow  melts,  and  the  spring  has 
really  commenced,  that  they  again  emerge  into  day.  Now  light, 
among  other  things,  is  the  great  stimulator  of  the  vital  actions  of 
plants :  if  applied  when  they  are  able  to  execute  their  functions,  it  is 
of  the  most  essential  service  to  them ;  but  if  its  influence  is  exercised 
only  at  intervals  and  at  unflt  seasons,  plants  are  alternately  stimulated 
and  checked  till  their  very  excitability  is  itself  destroyed,  and  thus 
they  perish ;  or  they  are  excited  prematurely  into  |^wth,  and  are  out 
off  by  succeeding  cold.  Plants  of  the  plains  accustomed  always  to  a 
certain  amount  of  light  arc  not  very  excitable,  and  therefore  do  not 
suffer  from  constant  exposure  to  the  weak  light  of  winter ;  but  those 
of  the  moimtains,  never  feeling  a  ray  of  the  sun  during  the  whole  of 
their  long  winter,  are  excitable  in  the  highest  degree. 

Humidity  of  the  soil,  gentle,  but  perpetual,  never  stagnant,  but  in  a 
constant  state  of  renewal  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  is  the  fourth 
circumstance  that  may  be  supposed  to  cause  the  peculiar  appearance 
of  the  flora  of  the  Alps.  Under  such  circumstances  no  drought  can 
be  known,  and  a  flood  sweeps  only  over  the  surfiice,  leaving  nothing 
but  its  nutriment  behind.    [See  Sufplbmbnt.] 

ALP0JARRAS.    [Andalucia.] 

ALRESFORD,  Hampshire,  a  market^town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Pooiv 
Law  Union,  in  the  palish  of  N^  Alresford  and  hundred  of  Alton,  is 
situated  on  the  river  Itchin,  in  61^6'  N.  lat,  1"  10'  W.  long,  64  miles 
E.  by  N.  from  Winchester,  and  67i  miles  W.S.W.  from  London  :  the 
population  in  1851  was  1618.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Alresford  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  18  parishes,  with  an  area  of  39,761  acres,  and  a  population, 
in  1851,  of  7418.  The  town  was  formerly  of  greater  importance  than 
at  present^  and  sent  a  representative  to  Parliament.    It  probably  owed 


its  prosperity  to  the  circumstance  of  the  river  having  been  rendered 
navigable  by  a  head  or  pond  of  200  acres,  formed  by  Godfrey  de  Ijacy, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  early  in  the  13th  century.  At  present  the 
navigation  does  not  extend  above  Winchester,  and  is  there  confined 
to  a  few  barge&  The  town  has  no  manufactures.  The  church  is  a 
plain  structure :  the  Independents  have  a  place  of  worship.  At 
Titchboume,  about  2  miles  S.S. W.  from  the  town,  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapeL  Peron's  Free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1698,  had  56 
scholars  in  1851.  There  are  National  schools  and  a  savings'  bank. 
The  market,  on  Thursday,  is  chiefly  for  com.  During  the  summer  of 
1833  a  large  quantity  of  English  silver  coins,  of  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  were  found  in  a  leaden  box  in  a  field  a  diort  distance 
from  this  town.  About  7000  of  these  coins  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.    (Commtmioaivm  from  A Iresford.) 

ALSACE,  a  former  province  of  France,  which  now  forms  the 
departments  of  Haut-Rhin  and  Bas-Rhin,  was  bounded  E.  by  the 
Rhine,  W.  by  the  Vosges  Mountains,  which  separated  it  from  Lorraine, 
N.  by  the  Palatinate,  and  S.  by  Switzerland.  It  is  a  pretty  country, 
fertile,  and  well  cultivated,  sloping  eastward  from  the  crest  of  the 
Vosges  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhin&  The  mountain-elopes  are 
covered  with  fine  forests ;  the  plain,  which  is  diversified  by  hills,  is 
watered  by  various  feeders  of  the  Rhine;  but  none  of  these  attain 
any  considerable  size  except  the  HI,  which  has  a  course  of  about 
80miles. 

Alsace  is  a  fruitful  country.  Com,  wine,  flax,  tobacco,  and  madder 
are  produced.  The  forests  in  the  Vosges  produce  firs  in  abundance, 
with  beech,  oak,  aifd  hornbeam.  The  moimtains  on  the  side  of 
Switzerland  are  lower  and  well  wooded.  The  horses  are  suited  for 
cavalry  and  posting. 

The  wealth  of  the  country  chiefly  arises  fr'om  its  mines  and 
manufactures.  It  yields  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  coal ;  and  near 
9Miltz-sous-For6ts,  in  the  norUiem  part^  is  an  important  salt-spring, 
from  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  is  obtained.  Seltz,  another 
town  in  Alsace,  exports  many  thousand  casks  of  mineral-waters  to 
Paris  and  elsewhere:  The  staple  manufacture  is  cotton ;  linen  and 
woollen  goods  are  also  extensively  made;  and  the  mineral  riches  of 
the  district  have  made  it  the  seat  of  a  considerable  manufacture  of 
swords,  fire-arms,  and  other  hardwares. 

The  province  is  traversed  by  the  Paris-Strasbourg  railway,  and  by 
the  Strasbourg-B&le  railway,  which  passes  through  Miihlhausen 
(whence  a  branch  runs  to  Thunn).  At  BdXe  these  French  railroads 
are  connected  with  the  line  that  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine. 

The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  by  their  adherence  to  a  peculiar 
dress,  and  to  old  customs  and  manners.  The  chief  towns  are  Stras- 
bourg, Colmar,  Miihlhausen,  and  Schelestadt. 

The  province  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Alsace.  Upper 
Alsace  comprised  the  Landgraviate  of  Upper  Alsace,  chief  town 
Colmar ;  the  Suntgau  which  contained  the  towns  of  Bdfort,  Miihl- 
hausen, and  Altkirch;  and  the  Principalities  of  Montbelliafd  and 
Mandeure,  now  included  chiefly  in  the  department  of  Douba  Lower 
Alsace  comprised  the  Wasgau,  the  chief  town  of  which  was  Weissem- 
bourg ;  the  county  of  Lichtenberg,  to  the  west  of  the  Wasgau ;  the 
Principality  of  Lutzelstein  in  the  north-west  of  the  department  of 
BaspRhin,  chief  town  Petite-Pierre ;  the  Bailiwick  of  Hagueneau,  of 
which  the  capital  was  Hagueneau ;  and  the  Landgraviate  of  Lower 
Alsace,  contaming  Strasbourg,  Hochfelden,  and  several  other  towns. 
[Rhin,  Bas  ;  Rhin,  Haut.] 

The  territory  called  Alsace  formed  part  of  Celtic  QauL  The 
Rauraci,  the  Tribocci,  and  the  Nemetes  occupied  it  when  it  passed 
with  the  rest  of  Qaid  under  the  Roman  yoke.  The  Franks  seized  it 
under  Clovis,  and  after  his  dismembered  territories  were  re-united 
under  Charlemagne  it  was  included  in  the  empire  of  that  prince. 
From  940  till  1648  Alsace  was  subject  to  the  house  of  Austria.  By 
the  treaty  of  Munster  in  1648  a  considerable  part  of  it  was  ceded  to 
France,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  by  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  in  1697.  The  territories  of  Montbelliard  and  Miihlhausen 
have  been  acquired  by  France  since  the  revolution  of  1789.  German 
is  the  common  language  of  the  country,  but  French  is  generally  imder^ 
stood  and  is  spoken  in  the  towns  and  among  the  more  educated 
classes. 

ALSEN,  a  small  island  in  the  Baltic,  belonging  to  the  duchy  of 
Schleewig  and  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  It  lies  in  the  Little  Belt, 
and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  only  by  a  narrow  channel  It  is 
about  20  miles  long,  from  3  to  8  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  about 
125  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  22,500.  The  55th  parallel  of 
N.  lat.  and  10th  meridian  of  E.  long,  pass  through  the  island.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  grain,  fruit,  rape-seed,  potatoes,  and 
flax,  some  of  which  form  articles  of  exportation.  The  island  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  in  the  Baltic,  containing  some  fine  woods  and 
small  fresh-water  lakes  well  stocked  with  fish. 

Sonderborgf  the  chief  town,  is  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  isUnd, 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hUl,  and  is  a  place  of  some  antiquity.  It 
has  one  of  the  best  ports  in  Denmark,  and  about  8300  inhabitants. 
Nordborg,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  is  a  small  place  with  1100 
inhabitants. 

ALSTON,  or  ALDSTON,  Cumberland,  a  market-town  in  Leath 
Ward,  in  the  parish  of  Alston,  stands  on  a  declivity  on  the  right  bank 
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of  the  South  Tyne  rirer,  in  Si""  58'  N.  lat,  2"  25'  W.  long,  25  miles 
E.S.E.  from  Carlisle,  272  milee  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and 
291  miles  by  the  Qreat  Northern,  and  York,  Newcastle  and  Berwick 
railwaya.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2005.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Northumberland  and  diocese  of 
Durham.  For  Poor-Law  purposes  Alston  with  GarrigiU  and  Nenthead 
are,  by  a  local  act,  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  guardians ;  the 
area  included  is  85,060  acres,  and  the  population  in  1851  was  6816. 

Alston  is  almost  at  the  eastern  extromity  of  Cumberland,  in  a 
mountainous  and  sterile  district,  which  contains  rich  lead  mines; 
many  of  these  mines  at  present  belong  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  having 
been  forfeited  by  the  Eari  of  Derwentwater,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  of  1715.  The  town  is  irregularly  built;  the  houses  are 
chiefly  of  stone  and  roofed  with  slate ;  a  handsome  new  bridge  crosses 
the  South  Tyne  river.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  market-cross, 
erected  by  Sir  William  Stephenson,  Bart.,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in 
1764.  The  church  in  the  town  was  rebuilt  in  1771,  and  there  is  a 
chapel  of  ease  at  GarrigiU,  4  miles  S.E.  of  the  town.  In  1844  the 
whole  district  of  Nenthead  was  formed  into  a  separate  parish,  and  a 
church  was  erected  close  to  the  town  of  Nenmead,  to  wluch  an 
endowment,  consisting  of  a  house  and  two  acres  of  land,  was  given 
by  the  Lead  Mining  Company.  (CommunicaHon  from  Alston.)  There 
are  also  chapels  for  Quakers,  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists. 
The  grammarH9chool  was  erected  in  1828,  but  the  endowment  appears 
to  be  much  older.  There  is  a  similar  school  at  GarrigiU;  and  at 
Alston  are  National,  British  and  Infant  schools,  and  a  savings  bank. 
Considerable  sums  were  left  by  Lady  Charlotte  Erskine  for  educating 
and  catechising  the  chUdren  of  the  town,  and  supporting  schools 
about  the  coUieries.  The  market  day  is  Saturday,  and  there  are  fiiirs 
for  cattle  and  horses  held  on  Alston  Moor  in  March,  May,  September, 
October,  and  November.    A  coimty  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

The  mines  of  the  neighbourhood  supply  some  copper,  and  a  Uttle 
sQver  is  extracted  from  the  lead-ore ;  zinc  is  also  produced.  But 
lead  is  the  principal  metal  obtained,  and  it  is  said  that  the  present 
supply  is  about  9000  tons  per  year.  Iron-ore  has  been  recently 
found.  A  branch  of  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railway  has  been 
recently  opened,  connecting  Alston  with  Haltwhistle.  This  line,  by 
affording  facilities  for  bringing  coals  to  the  works  in  the  vicinity,  and 
for  conveying  the  produce  of  the  mines,  wiU  probably  be  of  much 
benefit  to  Alston. 

(Nicholson  and  Bums',  and  Hutchinson's  Hittoriea  of  Oumberhmd; 
Lyson's  Magna  Britannia  ;  Communication  from  Alston,) 

ALSTONEFIELD,  Staffordshire,  a  viUage  and  the  seat  of  a  GUbert 
Poor-Law  Incorporation  in  the  parish  of  Aktonefield,  and  north 
hundred  of  Totmonslow,  is  situated  near  the  border  of  the  coimty  next 
Derbyshire,  about  80  mUes  N.N.E.  from  Stafford,  and  146  mUes 
N.N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  entire  parish  in  1851 
was  4523 ;  that  of  the  township  of  Aktonefield  was  681.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford  and  diocese  of 
Lichleld.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  manufactures, 
but  the  greater  number  are  occupied  in  agriculture.  Alstonefield 
Gilbert  Incorporation  includes  four  townships  with  an  area  of  11,916 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  1880. 

ALTAI  MOUNTAINS  is  the  name  given  to  that  extensive  range 
which  forms  the  northern  border  of  the  high-lands  of  Upper  Asia  (a 
region  composed  of  high  table-lands,  mountains,  and  vaUeys),  and 
which  divides  them  from  the  low-lands  that  extend  northward  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

This  mountain-range  begins  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  river  Irtish 
(80°  E.  long.)  and  here  it  occupies  aU  the  space  between  the  Lake  of 
Zaizang  (47^  SO'  N.  lat.),  and  Semipalatinsk  (53**  N.  lat),  consequently, 
about  54  degrees  of  latitude.  From  80**  E.  long.,  it  extends  eastward 
tiU  it  reaches  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk,  a  gulf  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
grows  broader  as  it  advances  towards  the  east ;  its  northern 
dedivities  extend  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yenesei  to  Krasnoyarsk 
(56**  N.  lat),  and  from  that  town  to  a  point  about  200  miles  north  of 
the  most  northern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  where,  between 
57°  and  58°  N.  lat.  they  join  the  Aldan  Mountains.  How  far  this 
range  extends  to  the  south  is  not  exactly  known,  as  it  traverses 
countries  subject  to  the  Chinese  empire,  which  have  not  yet  been 
visited  by  Europeans.  But  as-  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the 
'Geography'  of  the  imperial  court  of  Peking,  the  ranges  of  the  Altai 
Mountains  extend  even  farther  to  the  south  than  to  the  north ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  between  88°  and  105°  E.  long,  the  mountains  occupy 
no  less  than  12°  of  latitude  (from  45°  to  57°),  a  distance  equal  to  that 
between  the  Pyrenean  Mountains  and  the  Cheviot  Hills,  or  the  whole 
extent  of  France  and  England  from  south  to  north.  About  105° 
E.  long.,  or  the  meridian  of  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  the  great  Desert  of 
Gobi,  or  Shamo,  advancing  to  the  north,  narrows  the  mountain-range 
considerably,  and  changes  its  direction  from  east  to  north-east 
Between  the  plain  to  the  north  of  Irkutzk  and  the  vaUeys  about 
Nertshinsk  it  occupies  not  more  than  about  500  miles  in  breadth.  In 
the  parallel  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Lake  of  Baikal  (between  54°  and 
56  °N.  lat.),  it  runs  again  to  the  east  till  it  arrives  at  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  OkhotdE,  opposite  the  Island 
of  TarakaL  ■  In  this  latter  part  of  its  extent,  tho  breadth  of  the  range 
cannot  be  determined :  for  here  it  joins  the  Aldan  Mountains,  which 
may  be  considered  »b  a  branch  of  the  Altai,  nearly  filling  up  the  whole 


space  between  the  Lena  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk,  an  extent  of  more 
than  1000  miles  from  west  to  east,  and  running  to  the  north-east^  till 
they  terminate  at  Behring's  Strait^  in  Cape  Tshukotskoi-Nofls,  the 
noiih-eastem  extremity  of  Asia. 

If  we  consider  the  Altai  Mountains  to  terminate  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk,  their  whole  length  from  the  ba^ 
of  the  Irtish  to  that  point  is  equal  to  62°  of  long.,  or  about  2480  miles 
(at  40  miles  to  the  degree) ;  and  if  we  add  the  Aldan  MountalDs, 
which  extend  obliquely  between  55°  and  67°  N.  lat,  135°  E.  and  170' 
W.  long.,  we  may  stiU  add  about  2000  mUes,  so  that  the  whole  lengUi 
of  the  Altai  Mountains  may  be  deemed  to  amount  neariy  to  4lo& 
mUes. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  immense  range  of  mountains  is  very  nnperfect, 
and  as  the  principal  parts  are  subject  to  the  Chinese  empire,  even  their 
geographical  position  would  be  entirely  unknown,  had  not  the  emperor 
Kang-hi,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  employed  the  JesuiU 
to  survey  part  of  these  countries.  Their  surveys  were  sent  to  Europe, 
and  used  by  D' Anville  in  his  '  Nouvel  Atlas  de  la  Chine,  de  la  Tartarie 
Chinoise,  et  du  Tibet :  k  la  Haye,'  1737,  foL  About  10  or  12  yeazs 
ago,  the  archimandrite  Hyacinth  brought  from  Peking  the  'Tay-thsing- 
y-thoungshi,'  or  the  *  Qreat  Imperial  Geography  of  the  Dynasty  of  the 
Mandshu  Race,'  published  at  Peking,  in  1790.  This  work  was  translated 
and  explained  by  ELlaproth,  and  by  means  of  it,  and  the  information 
furnished  by  PaUas,  Meyer,  de  Ledebour,  and  Humboldt^  in  Siberia, 
we  are  able  to  form  a  general  though  doubtless  still  imperfect  and 
inexact  view  of  these  mountains. 

It  was  once  thought  that  the  Altai  were  connected  with  the  Ural 
Moimtains,  as  well  as  with  the  Thian-Shan,  a  range  which  travenea 
the  interior  of  Asia  about  42°  N.  lat.  But  according  to  the  '  Geography ' 
the  latter  supposition  is  not  probable,  and  it  is  veiy  well  known  tlut 
an  immense  tract  of  low  country  separates  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Altai  from  the  southern  ranges  of  the  Ural. 

It  is  true  that  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irtish  and  opposite  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  between  49°  and  50^  N. 
lat.,  a  range  arises,  which  extends  from  east  to  west  for  upwards  of  700 
miles  to  64*"  E.  long.  Though  composed  of  several  chains  running 
parallel  to  one  another  these  mounttuns  do  not  occupy  a  great  space 
from  north  to  south :  their  height  is  reckoned  by  Humboldt  to  be 
from  1200  to  1600  feet ;  but  Dr.  Meyer  thinks  that  one  summit,  the  Kar- 
Karali,  rises  to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  2000  feet  above 
the  steppe  of  the  Kirghis,  which  lies  on  its  northern  side.  This 
range  however  ceases  entirely  at  64°  K  long.,  so  that  between  it  and 
the  nearest  range  of  the  Ural,  which  is  called  MughodjarKara  Edir  Tan, 
nearly  10  degrees  of  a  flat  country  intervene,  covered  with  a  great 
number  of  lakes.  This  smaller  continuation  of  the  Altai  Mountains  is 
called  Tnhinghia-Tau, 

There  is  still  another  branch,  more  important  in  every  respect,  the 
Tarbagatai.  Its  north-eastern  extremity  is  about  20  miles  distant 
from  ^e  Lake  Zaizang ;  whence  it  extends  towards  the  south-west  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  Balkhash,  a  line  of  nearly  500  milea  It 
rises  to  a  much  greater  height  than  the  Tshinghis-Tau.  In  some 
places  on  its  north-western  summits  snow,  it  is  said,  lies  all  the  year 
round,  which  indicates  in  this  parallel  an  elevation  of  about  6000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  chain  of  low  hills,  running  at  a  distance 
of  about  20  miles  along  the  southern  banks  of  the  Lake  Zaizang, 
unites  this  range  to  the  Altai  Mountaina  The  Tarbagatai  is  considered 
as  forming  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  empires  of  China  and 
Russia.  The  frontier  town  also  called  Tarbagatai,  which  is  fortified 
and  has  about  5000  inhabitants,  stands  100  mil^  south  from  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Lake  Zaizang,  and  the  same  distance  east 
from  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Lake  Balkhash. 

The  Altai  Mountains  occupy,  as  we  above  observed,  uninterruptedly 
the  whole  space  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Irtish,  a  tributary 
of  the  Ob  or  Oby,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk. 
The  most  western  part  of  this  great  range,  between  the  Irtish  and 
the  Tshulyshman,  the  most  eastern  tributary  of  the  Oby,  all 
the  space  between  the  meridians  of  SO**  and  SO""  R  consists  of  one 
extensive  mass  of  fiigh  rocks,  furrowed  by  narrow  valleys  and  rapid 
rivera ;  this  part  is  ciJled  by  Ritter  the  Egtag  Altai 

To  the  eaet  of  the  Tshulyshman,  between  the  meridians  of  86*  and 
87''  E.,  the  great  mountain-mass  divides  into  three  distinct  ranges, 
of  which  the  central,  called  the  Tangnu  Oola,  extends  nearly  due 
east,  along  the  parallel  of  49"  N.,  bending  a  little  to  the  south,  and 
terminates  in  the  mountains  which  inclose  the  Lake  of  Baikal  and  its 
southern  tributaries  on  the  west.  The  northernmost  chain,  called  the 
Sayaus-Kean,  or  Mountains  of  Sayansk,  runs  west-north-west  of  the 
Yenesei,  but  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river  resiunes  its  eastern  direction, 
which  towards  the  mountains  on  the  south-west  of  lake  Baikal  inclines 
to  the  south,  and  in  this  direction  it  joins  the  Baikalean  Mountaina 
This  chain  forms  the  boundary  between  Russia  and  the  Chinese 
empire.  The  most  southern  chiun,  called  Ulan-gom-Oola,  deviates  to 
the  south,  but  soon  resumes  its  eastern  course,  and  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Tangnu,  reaches  the  Baikalean  Mountains  farther  to 
the  south  in  the  parallel  of  the  sources  of  the  Orkhoa  All  these 
three  chains  join,  between  the  meridians  of  98  and  102,  the  moimt&ins 
that  encompass  the  great  Lake  Baikal,  and  are  called  the  Baikalean 
Mountains.  The  Chinese  '  Geography'  calls  those  to  the  west  of  the 
rivci-  Orkhon,  Kangoj,  and  thoee  on  the  east,  Kcntei  Mountaina.  Th«o 
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Saikalean  Mountains  may  be  coniddered  8£  an  extensive  masSy  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  the  Lake  BaJkaL 

To  the  east  of  the  Lake  Baikal,  between  108°  and  109''  £.  long., 
the  chain  that  springs  from  the  Baikalean  Mountains  runs  for  a  few 
degrees  to  the  north-east,  after  which  it  follows  an  eastern  direc- 
tion tiU  it  reaches  the  Pacific.  This  chain  is  called  by  the  Russians 
Yablonnoi  Khrebet  and  Stannowoi  Khrebet^  and  by  the  Chinese 
Elhing-han-Oola. 

The  Efftiig  Altai,  or  that  system  of  mountains  in  which  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Irtish  and  Oby  take  their  rise,  is  better  known  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Altai  It  occupies  54  degrees  of  latitude,  and  6 
degrees  of  longitude.  The  greatest  elevations  are  between  the  parallels 
of  50**  and  51%  where,  on  the  Koxgon  table-land,  they  rise  to  near 
9900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  more  than  8000  feet  above  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow.  But  their  mean  height  ranges  between  4000 
and  6000  feet,  and  consequently  only  a  few  places  of  considerable  extent 
are  always  covered  with  snow.    No  glaciers  are  formed  on  them. 

Compared  with  the  mountains  of  Europe,  the  Egtag  Altai  exhibit  a 
peculiar  character.  Whilst  the  highest  parts  of  the  Alps  are  peaked, 
rugged,  and  irregular,  the  summits  of  the  Altai  are  nearly  level  plains 
of  considerable  extent.  Some  of  them  spread  from  12  to  16  miles  in 
every  direction,  as  on  the  Koigon  table-land.  These  table-lands  may 
be  considered  as  broad  rays  issuing  from,  one  common  centi^  between 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  Bukhtarmi^  and  Tshuya,  and  extending 
west,  north,  and  east.  The  mountain-plains,  where  they  have  no 
snow  upon  them,  are  commonly  covered  with  swamps,  interrupted 
by  some  ridges  of  low  rocks,  and  lakes  filled  with  snow.  Rarely  a 
peak  100  feet  high  rises  above  them;  but  in  many  places  grqat 
blocks  of  granite  are  scattered  about,  which  are  often  so  scarped, 
that  the  snow  which  covers  the  plain  does  not  stick  to  them,  and 
thus  their  dark  masses  offer  some  variety  in  the  uniformity  of  the 
scene. 

The  valleyB  which  intersect  these  mountains  differ  no  lees  in  their 
formation  from  those  of  the  great  European  mountains.  They  com- 
monly take  the  form  of  large  oblong  flat  basins,  with  gradually  sloping 
sides,  each  basin  being  followed  by  another  somewhat  lower.  The 
eouxse  of  the  rivers  in  these  valleys  is  slow,  and  only  becomes  rapid 
where  they  descend  from  one  bashi  into  another.  But  as  the  extent 
ot  the  whole  range  is  considerable,  and  its  mean  height  only  half  that 
ot  the  Alps,  the  rivers  have  rarely  a  rapid  course,  and  still  less  rarely 
do  they  form  cataracts.  These  factq  will  explain  the  want  of  those 
nujeatic  and  beautiful  views  which  the  traveller  meets  at  every  step 
in  the  Alps.  The  upper  valleys  of  the  Altai  are  commonly  without 
thick  forests  and  are  only  covered  with  a  few  trees  and  grass.  But  as 
these  mountains  are  everywhere  surrounded  by  extensive  and  dry 
steppeiB,  they  make  an  agreeable  impression  on  the  traveller  who  arrives 
at  them.  The  valleys  which  open  to  the  west,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Irtish,  however,  have  steeper  sides,  and  offer  more  variety  than  those 
turned  to  the  north  or  east. 

All  the  rivers  that  rise  in  these  mountains  contribute  their  waters 
to  one  stream,  the  Ob  or  Oby,  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
Uie  largest  river  of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hoang-Ho  and 
Tang-tse-Kiang.  Those  that  descend  fr^m  the  northern  declivity  join 
the  m&ln  stream ;  those  that  issue  from  the  western  sides  fall  into  its 
lai^  tributary,  the  Irtish. 

The  Iriuh  (Ertehis  of  the  Mongols)  has  its  numerous  sources  on 

the  south-western  declivity  of  the  Altai;  its  waters. take  a  westerly 

course,  and  fall  into  the  Lake  of  Zaizang,  70  miles  in  length,  and 

about  200  miles  in  circumference.    Issuing  from  the  north-western 

extremity  of  the  lake,  the  river  runs  along  the  western  declivity  of  the 

Altai  Mountains  nearly  due  north,  up  to  the  place  where  tiie  BuUi- 

tarma  joins  it.    Here  the  mountains  advancing  farther  to  the  west, 

oblige  it  to  change  its  course  to  the  north-west,  which  direction  it 

preserves  till  it  leaves  the  mountains  to.  the  north  of  Semipalatinsk. 

Hence  running  to  the  north-north-west  it  enters  the  low-lands  of  Siberia, 

and  traverses  the  steppes  of  Ishim  and  Barabinsk  up  to  the  town  of 

Tara.    At  this  place  it  again  directs  its  course  to  the  north-west,  and 

after  having  joined  the  Ishim  meets  the  Tobol,  descending  from  the 

Ural    After  its  junction  with  the  Tobol  the  Irtish  runs  to  the  north, 

and  mingles  its  waters  with  the  Oby.    At  their  junction,  the  Irtish  is 

rather  the  larger  river,  but  its  name  is  merged  in  that  of  the  Oby, 

although  the  united  stream  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  former  before 

the  confluence. 

Amoog  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  Altai  and  join  the  Irtish, 
the  Narym,  the  Bukhtarma,  and  the  Uba  are  the  most  remarkable. 
The  Narym  and  the  Bukhtarma  form  for  some  distance  the  boundary 
between  the  empires  of  Russia  and  China. 

The  numerous  livers  which  rise  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Altai 
Hountains,  and  form  the  Oby,  un^te  before  their  junction  in  two 
considerable  rivers,  the  Eatunya  and  the  Biy%  of  which  the  former 
receives  all  the  waters  collected  in  the  central  region  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  latter  those  which  descend  from  its  eastern  parts.  After  the 
junction  of  the  Biya  with  the  Katimya,  the  river  takes  the  name  of 
Ob  or  Oby.  It  then  runs  to  the  north-west  for  a  great  distance,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Irtish,  but  afterwards  changes  its  direction  to  tlie  north- 
east, until  below  the  town  of  Tomsk  it  gradually  inclines  to  the  north, 
north-west,  and  west.  At  its  junction  with  the  Irtish,  it  is  again  turned 
to  the  north,  in  which  direction  it  continues  till  nwr  its  embouchure 
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in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  it  forms  a  large  gul£  Its  whole  course  is 
thought  to  amount  to  upwards  of  2000  miles. 

In  the  Altai  Mountains,  as  in  the  Alps,  the  general  direction  of  the 
valleys  follows  that  of  the  main  range.  Nearly  all  of  &em  run  from 
east  to  west,  or  vice  vend,  and  are  only  united  by  a  few  transverse 
valleys,  in  which  the  rivers  run  which  carry  off  the  water  to  the 
low-lands. 

Our  geological  knowledge  of  this  moimtain  system  is  very  imperfect. 
The  following  facts  refer  to  the  geological  formation  of  the  mountains 
in  the  baams  of  the  Tsharyah  and  of  the  Korgon,  a  tributary  of  the 
former. 

The  Bunmiit  of  the  system  is  covered  with  a  breccia  of  jasper, 
mingled  with  pieces  of  chsdcedony,  camelian,  &a,  and  under  it  lies  a 
bed  of  slate-formation  only  2  feet  thick.  This  rests  on  a  bed  of  breccia 
of  red  jasper,  which  contains  many  pieces  of  jasper  of  a  darker  colour, 
and  is  about  60  feet  thick.  Then  follows  a  pure  red  jasper.  In  the 
lower  part  of  this  jasper  a  few  cubes  of  felspar  are  inclosed,  but  they 
are  of  very  small  size,  and  the  lower  down  the  more  frequent  is  the 
appearance  of  such  cubes.  These  layers  occupy  about  800  feet  of 
perpendicular  depth,  and  have  a  substratum  of  the  most  perfect  red 
porphyry,  containing  white  and  yellowish  cubes  of  felspar,  among 
which  the  very  small  cubes  of  felspar  above  mentioned  are  dissemi- 
nated. Sometimes  the  breccia  is  found  between  the  jasper  and 
porphyry,  and  at  others  the  jasper  is  found  between  the  beds  of 
porphyry,  or  the  porphyry  between  those  of  jasper,  but  these  forma- 
tions only  occur  at  tne  external  and  remoter  protuberances  of  the 
mountain-mass.  The  granite  is  never  found  over  the  porphyry,  chalk, 
or  slate ;  the  chalk  likewise  does  not  appear  on  the  summit,  but  only 
in  a  few  places  calcareous  hills  join  the  mass,  especially  those  which 
contain  the  coralline  species.  The  gpranite  is  only  visible  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  mountains,  where  it  forms  regular  strata  dipping  somewhat 
towards  the  principal  valleys. 

This  is  the  formation  of  the  ifystem  near  its  centre,  but  on  its 
outskirts,  near  the  Lake  of  Kolywan,  the  granite  formation,  for  about 
10  miles,  is  unaccompanied  by  any  other  rocks,  and  only  when  it 
approaches  the  centre  do  we  find  the  naked  irregular  summits  formed 
by  black  porphyry.  On  the  western  edge  of  the  mountains  along  the 
Irtish  and  the  Bukhtarma,  the  granite  likewise  occupies  the  exterior 
heights,  and  behind  it  rise  higher  moimtains  composed  chiefly  of 
greenstone  slate.  Here  the  granite  forms  thick  layers  nearly  horizontally 
stratified,  but  also  split  nearly  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  form  rhomboidal 
figures;  and  it  is  observed  that  its  surface  is  much  affected  by  the  air 
and  greatly  decomposed.  In  the  same  quarter  Humboldt  observed  a 
district  extending  more  than  1 6,000  feet  in  length,  on  which  the  granite, 
lying  horizontcdly,  has  been  burst  through  by  a  mass  of  porphyry  which 
now  overtops  it,  while  the  granite  covers  on  the  sides  of  ilie  porphyry 
great  masses  of  argillaceous  slate,  which  in  some  parts  form  an  angle 
of  85  degrees,  and  in  others  stand  in  an  entirely  vertical  position. 

The  produce  of  the  mines  of  this  district  consists  of  silver  containing 
some  geld,  copper,  and  lead.  The  mines  from  which  these  metals  are 
extracted  have  been  worked  on  a  large  scale,  at  some  unknown  period, 
and  by  an  unknown  natioiu  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 
Russians  began  to  work  them.  The  mines  which  were  first  worked 
are  aU  situated  within  the  northern  edge  of  the  system,  and  at  no  great 
distance  froai  it ;  but  gradually  they  became  exhausted,  whilst  tdwards 
the  dose  of  the  last  and  in  the  course  of  the  present  century  very  rich 
mines  have  been  discovered  on  the  western  side  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  that  fall  into  the  Irtish,  and  probably  many  more  will  be  found  in 
that  quarter. 

The  quantity  of  silver  extracted  from  the  Kolywan  Mountains,  as 
they  are  called  by  mineralogists,  amounts  aimually  to  about  86,000 
pounds  weight;  but  the  quantity  of  copper  and  lead  is  not  known. 
The  former  is  in  part  coined  in  Siberia,  in  the  mint  of  Sustmsk,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Oby. 

We  may  here  notice  the  extensive  polishing  works  at  Eolywano- 
Woskresensk,  where  the  finest  granites,  porphyry,  jaspers,  agates,  and 
marble,  brought  from  the  river  Korgon,  are  worked  into  tables,  vases, 
basins,  chimney-pieces,  columns,  &c.  The  works  are  carried  on  at  the 
expense  of  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

The  botany  of  this  mountain-r^on  has  only  in  a  few  places  been 
examined  with  care,  but  has  enriched  our  knowleidge  with  some  species, 
as  Oimifuga  feHda,  TroUws  AsiaHcui,  &a  On  the  low  banks  of  the 
Irtish  and  other  rivers,  poplars,  willows,  loxdceras  (Lonicera  Tartarica), 
medlars,  privets,  white  thorns,  wild  roses,  and  other  bushes  are  found 
in  abundance..  In  the  lower  parte  of  the  valleys  grow  different  kinds 
of  poplar,  birch,  wiUows,  hawthorn,  Lonicera  Tartarica,  currante,  and 
some  kind  of  roses.  The  slopes  are  covered  with  large  foreste  of 
larch,  mingled  with  birch,  fir,  ftc.  Birch  ceases  to  grow  at  4500  feet, 
but  other  forest-trees  extend  nearly  1000  feet  higher.  Higher  up,  oidy 
Pinut  eembra,  Pinue  larix,  Jimipertu  adbina,  and  /.  nana  are  foimd. 
But  the  larch,  though  still  from  9  to  12  feet  high,  is  stunted  in  ite 
growth,  and  the  other  trees  are  dwarfish,  and  extend  their  branches 
along  the  ground.  The  PiiMU  eembra  was  found  6187  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  On  the  teble-lands  of  the  summits,  only  a  few 
dwarfish  firs  are  found. 

The  dried  leaves  of  the  Saxifraga  ertuHfolia  are  used  in  Siberia  and 
other  parts  of  upper  Asia  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  They  are  chiefly 
gatherad  in  the  viUley  of  the  Tsharysh,  on  a  mountain,  which  on  that 
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aoooimt  is  oalled  by  the  RuBsians  TshAynaya  Sopka,  the  '  TeooMountain.' 
The  leathery  spongy  leaves  of  this  plant  fall  off  in  the  fourth  year, 
-when  tfaoee  only  are  gathered  whioh  are  quite  black.  They  require 
no  other  preparation  to  be  used.  The  inf unon  is  reddish  and  of  an 
astringent  taste,  similar  to  that  of  tea^  but  the  aromatio  flavour  is 
wantixig. 

Agriculture  was  introduced  into  the  valleys  of  this  mountain-range 
about  120  years  ago,  and  its  progress  has  not  been  rapid.  The  best 
cultivated  places  are  near  the  mines,  or  the  towns  whioh  have  sprung 
jxp  in  their  neighbourhood.  But  in  no  part  is  cultivation  oarried  higher 
tiian  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Rye,  spring-wheat,  buck- 
wheat, barley,  oats,  and  millet^  cabbages,  onions,  gherkins,  poppies,  and 
pumpkins  are  the  chief  grains  and  vegetables  cultivated. 

The  natives  of  this  mountain-region  are  altogether  occupied  with 
their  cattle,  whioh  they  conduct  in  spring  to  the  high  table-lands, 
which  then  give  good  pasture,  and  in  autumn  to  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  Their  cattle  are  chiefly  horses,  sheep  with  fat  tails,  and  a  few 
camels.  From  the  milk  of  the  mares  they  make  an  intoxicating 
beverage,  called  cumdu. 

The  wild  A^nimitU  of  these  mountains  are  numerous.  Bears  abound 
in  every  part,  as  likewise  elks,  stags  of  a  large  size,  red  deer,  wolves, 
foxes,  lynxes,  sloths,  mountain-hares  {LepUB  alpinus),  and  squirrels ; 
and  on  the  rivers  beavers,  whioh  however  at  present  are  less  frequently 
met  with,  and  otters.  The  best  furs  are  obtained  from  the  sables, 
which  here  are  small  and  have  short  hair,  but  their  black  skins  are 
much  valued;  and  also  from  martins,  and  &om  kulonkis  {Muttda 
Siinrica).  The  highest  parts  are  inhabited  by  the  musimon,  and  the 
aigali,  a  kind  of  wild  goat.  It  is  not  ascertained  whether  the  wild  goat 
of  the  Alps,  the  dshiggetai  (Eqntu  hemiofwujt),  and  the  wild  ass  are  to 
be  indnded  in  the  zoology  of  these  mountains :  the  chamois  does  not 
occvr. 

The  variety  of  birds  is  not  great.  The  most  remarkable  bird  is  the 
mountain  swallow  (Minmdo  alpetitrie,  or  daurica,  PalL),  which  makes 
its  nest  in  the  hoUows  of  rocks. 

The  most  important  fisheries  are  in  the  river  Irtish ;  and  the  Russians, 
by  the  connivance  of  the  Chinese  governor  in  these  parts,  extend  them 
over  the  lake  of  Zaizaag  up  to  the  sources  of  the  Irtish.  In  the  lake, 
and  the  small  rivers  falling  into  it,  some  kinds  of  salmon  {Salmo  ndmOy 
FaU.,  and  Salmo  fiu/vicUilit),  quabs  or  eel-pouts  {Oadus  lota\  and  pike 
are  taken.  Pike  are  also  found  lower,  where  also  the  sterlet  {Accipenser 
r%iithenu$)  and  the  stui^geon  (Aecipmter  stturio)  are  very  abundant.  The 
sterlets  are  often  2  feet  long,  and  the  sturgeons  weigh  sometimes  2  or 
3  poods  (at  about  86  pounds  English  each).  Of  the  former  about 
3000,  and  of  the  latter  about  30,000  are  annually  taken.  Isinglass  is 
made  from  their  air-bladder. 

Mosquitoes  in  summer  are  so  numerous  in  many  places  that  they 
torment  both  men  and  animals,  especially  in  the  low-lands.  When 
Pallas  travelled  in  this  countiy,  he  found  no  bees;  but  they  were 
soon  afterwards  introduced,  and  have  so  rapidly  increased,  that  many 
peasants  along  the  Ittish  and  other  rivers  now  possess  from  50  to 
100  bee-hives,  and  consider  them  the  best  part  of  their  property. 
The  introduction  of  these  insects  is  the  greatest  benefit  the  Russians 
have  conferred  on  these  cotmtries,  next  to  the  introduction  of 
agriculture. 

No  mountain-chainB  run  from  the  £gtag  Altai  to  the  north,  but  tiie 
Chinese  '  Qeography '  deecribes  a  very  long  and  high  mountain,  -vdiich, 
parting  from  the  south-western  end  of  it,  traverses  a  great  part  of  the 
countJT^  between  the  Altai  Mountains  and  the  Thian-shan-Oola.  It 
assigns  no  name  to  it,  probably  because  it  considers  these  mountains 
as  the  true  Altai,  and  the  system  which  we  have  till  now  been  describing 
as  its  most  northern  extremity. 

The  Great  Altai  then  joins  the  Egtag  Altai  at  the  sources  of  the 
Narym  (which,  as  already  observed,  forms  for  some  distance  the 
boundary  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  empires),  and  runs  for  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  south,  or  south-east,  with  some  bends.  The 
chain  then  turns  to  the  east,  till  it  arrives  at  about  92''  or  OS*"  £. 
long:,  where  it*  divides  into  two  branches,  whioh  form  the  boundary- 
edges  of  the  desert  of  Gobi,  o^  Shamo.  Here  they  do  not  appear  like 
mountain-ranges,  but  are  only  black  rocks  of  inconsiderable  height, 
whose  continuity  is  often  broken  and  interrupted.  The  chain  of  rocks 
which  runs  to  the  north-east  is  called  Eooke  Sirke  Oola,  and  joins  the 
Bajikalean  Mountains.  The  other  chain  running  to  the  south-east  bears 
several  names  and  seems  to  cease  not  very  far  from  the  place  where 
the  Thian-shan-Oola  joins  the  Great  Desert. 

According  to  this  description,  the  Great  Altai,  before  it  joins  the 
desert^  runs  for  numy  degrees  of  longitude  parallel  to  the  Ulangom 
Oola;  and  as  they  are  some  degrees  of  latitude  distant  ftom  one 
another,  a  valley  of  great  extent  is  formed  between  them,  which  is 
everywhere  inclosed  by  high  mountain  ranges.  This  valley  is  watered 
by  two  considerable  rivers,  of  which  the  larger,  Zabgan,  rises  where 
the  Kooke  Sirke  Oola  joins  the  Baikalean  Moimtains,  and  runs  for 
about  200  miles  to  the  south-west,  receiving  the  waters  of  many  rivers 
which  descend  from  the  Great  Altai  and  the  Ulangom  Oola.  It  then 
changes  its  direction  to  the  north-west,  and  after  a  considerable  course 
falls  into  the  Kiighis  Nor  (lake  of  the  Earghis),  which,  according  to 
the  Chinese  *  Geography,"  has  a  circumference  of  upwards  of  100  miles, 
and  lies  at  the  foo^  of  the  Ulangom  Oola.  The  other  river  is  the 
Khobdu  or  Khobdq,  which  takes  its  rise  io  the  Egtag  Altai,  and  alter 


running  to  the  south-east  along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Gnat 
Altai,  falls  into  the  Tke  Aral  Nor,  or  Ekaral  Nor,  a  lake  not  muck 
lees  than  the  Kirgfais  Nor  and  situated  probably  not  far  from  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Egtag  Altai  This  countiy  has  never  been 
visited  by  Europeans  and  is  not  further  known. 

We  now  pass  to  the  description  of  the  three  mountain  chaios 
which  unite  the  Egtag  Altai  and  the  RaYkalean  Mountams.  Their 
general  direction  is  from  west  to  east,  and  as  they  are  placed  at  a 
considerable  distance  firom  one  another,  the  valleys  which  intervene 
between  them  are  extensive,  and  run  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
mountainsL 

The  valley  between  the  Ulangom  05Ia  and  the  more  notthero 
chain,  the  Tangnu  Oola,  is  according  to  Chinese  authorities  travened 
by  a  considerable  river,  the  Tess,  which  has  its  source  in  the  northern 
range,  the  Tangnu  Oola,  receives  many  small  rivers  from  the  north 
and  from  the  south  and  falls,  not  very  far  from  the  place  where  the 
Tangnu  Oola  joins  the  Egtag  Altai,  into  a  lake  of  considerable  extent, 
called  Upea  Nor.  This  lake  receives  likewise,  on  its  western  side, 
other  rivers  descending  firom  the  Egtag  Altai  Mountains.  As  we  do 
not  know  exactiy  the  distance  between  the  Ulangom  Oola  and  the 
Tangnu  Oola,  we  are  not  able  to  form  a  conjecture  as  to  the  breadth 
of  this  valley,  which  in  all  other  respects  is  entirely  unknown  to  lu, 
being  situated  witlun  the  limits  of  the  Chinese  empire. 

The  Tangnu  Oola  seems  to  extend  chiefly  to  the  south  of  the  50th 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  the  mountains  of  Sayansk  occupy  the  countiy 
between  the  51st  and  the  58rd  paraUeL  In  the  valley  between  than, 
which  extends  from  420  to  450  miles  frt>m  east  to  west,  the  river  Ymm 
has  its  sources.  They  are  at  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  valley,  where 
the  mountains  of  Sayansk,  here  called  *Exghik  Targak  Taiga,  loin  the 
Baikalean  Mountains  a  littie  to  the  north-west  of  tlie  lake  of  KosBogoL 
Two  riven  here  rise  near  one  another,  the  Hoa-Kimu  and  Pei-KimiL 
The  former  has  the  more  eastern  source,  and  runs  along  the  mountainB 
which  separate  the  valley  from  the  Lake  Eossogol  towards  the  south ; 
but  afterwards  declines  by  degrees  to  the  south-west  and  west,  and  at 
last  turns  to  the  north  and  joins  the  other  brancl^  the  Pei-Kimu, 
whose  course  is  chiefly  to  the  south-west  frt>m  its  source  up  to  ita 
junction  with  the  Hua-Elimu.  Both  rivers  are  increased  by  the  waters 
descending  from  both  the  mountain  ranges^  in  Which  a  great  number 
of  alpine  lakes  exist  After  the  junction  of  these  principal  branches 
the  river,  flowing  from  east  to  west,  takes  the  name  of  Ta-Kimu  (the 
Great  Kimu  or  Kem),  which  ia  the  only  name  of  the  Yenisei  known 
in  the  Chinese  empire.  The  Ta-Kimu  receives  likewise  many  tribu- 
taries from  tiie  south  as  well  as  from  the  north,  till  at  last  it  unites 
with  the  Eemitziki  (or  Little  Kem,  the  Kemtahyk  of  the  Russians), 
a  river  running  from  west  to  east,  and  having  its  sources  in  the 
Egtag  Altai,  at  the  point  where  this  mountain  joins  the  Ulangom 
Oola,  not  far  from  we  sources  of  the  Tshulyshman.  The  course  of 
the  Qreat  Kem,  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Little  Kem, 
may  be  upwards  of  260  miles,  and  that  of  the  Ldttie  Kem  upwards  of 
170  milee. 

The  river  formed  by  their  union  is  called  by  the  Russians  Yenisei, 
and  runs  north,  traversing  the  mountains  of  Sayansk  in  all  their 
breadth,  and  forming  some  considerable  cataracts.  It  enters  the  low- 
lands of  Siberia  below  the  town  of  Krasnojarsk,  and  before  it  reaches 
Yeniseisk  it  receives  on  the  right  a  laige  river,  the  Upper  Tunguska. 
The  rivers  which  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Sayansk  and  fall  into  the 
Yenisei  before  its  jimction  with  the  Upper  Tunguska,  run  all  of  them 
parallel  to  the  principal  river,  and  are  not  considerable,  except  the 
Abakan,  which  carries  down  the  water  of  nearly  all  the  rivers  rising 
between  the  Tshulyshman  and  the  Yenisei  in  the  western  cham 
of  the  mountains  of  Sayansk.  The  Upper  Tunguska  is  formed  by 
rivers  rising  farther  to  the  east  in  the  Baikalean  range,  to  which, 
therefore,  its  description  belongs.  After  its  union  with  the  Upper 
Tunguska,  the  Yenisei  having  made  a  great  bend  to  the  east,  resumes 
its  northern  course,  and  receives  another  great  tributary,  the  Lower 
Tunguska,  whose  sources  likewise  belong  to  the  Baikalean  range. 
Prom  this  point  the  river  continues  its  northern  course  till  it  reaches 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  forming  at  its  outlet  a  large  gul£  The  whole 
course  of  the  Yenisei  amounts  to  upwards  of  1800  mile& 

The  mountains  of  Sayansk  have  not  been  examined  with  the  saioe 
care  as  the  Egtag  Altai  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  some 
mines  of  silver  and  copper  were  discovered  and  worked ;  but  they 
were  soon  abandoned,  because  the  veins  of  silver  were  found  to  be 
irregular,  and  the  copper,  though  much  more  abundant,  did  not 
promise  great  advantages.  A  few  scientific  travellers  have  visited  the 
outskirts,  and  the  smaller  branches  whioh  advance  into  the  low-lands, 
but  none  of  its  heights  have  been  measured. 

The  botany  of  the  lower  ranges  has  been  examined  by  Pallas. 
The  forests  consist  of  birch,  larch,  fir  of  different  kinds,  and  mountain- 
ash.  Among  the  shrubs  there  are  bilberry-bushes  and  many  kinds  of 
wild  roses,  especially  Rhododendron  chrysanihemum,  which  covers 
with  its  beautiful  yellow  flowers  all  the  rocks  of  the  mountain,  and 
Rhododendron  dmiricum.  Some  of  the  plants  belonging  more  properly 
to  the  Da-urian  region  were  also  found,  especially  some  kinds  of 
Attragctkta. 

Among  the  domestic  animals,  the  rein-deer  must  be  added  to  those 
of  the  Egtag  Altai  The  wild  aninuJs  are  the  sazne.  The  red  wolf 
and  the  sable  are  very  numerous.    According  to  the  statement  of  the 
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nativea,  the  wild  goat  of  the  Alps  is  oommon  in  the  higher  part&  The 
riven  abound  with  fish,  especially  salznon  and  trout. 

The  Rusai&ns  have  introduced  agriculture,  which  haa  made  some 
progreaa  Some  of  the  natiyee,  who  fonnerly  lived  only  on  the  produce 
of  i^eii  hercU,  now  cultivate  rye,  barley,  oats,  &c 

The  three  mountain  chains,  the  Ulangom  Oola,  the  Tangnu  Oola, 
and  the  mountains  of  Sayansk,  terminate  to  the  east  in  an  immense 
mountain-system^  which,  from  the  sources  of  the  Orkhon  in  the  south 
to  those  of  the  Upper  Angara  in  the  north,  extends  from  48*  to  69* 
N.  lat  In  the  middle  of  it^  as  before  remarked,  is  imbedded  the  Lake 
Baikal,  the  largest  of  all  mountain  lakes,  and  hence  the  whole 
mountain-Giystem  is  called  the  Baikalean  Mountains.  The  southern 
part  of  this  system  about  the  sources  of  the  Selenga  and  the  whole 
course  of  the  Orkhon  belongs  to  the  Chinese  empire,  and  is  called  by 
ite  inhabitants  (the  Ealkas  Mongols)  Khangai  to  the  west  of  the 
Orkhon,  and  Kentei  to  the  east  of  that  river.  The  latter  is  properly 
only  a  part  of  the  Khing-han-Oola,  a  name  applied  by  the  Mongols  to 
the  high  mountains  ihaJt  run  to  the  south  of  the  river  Amur.  The 
Russians  call  the  range  of  mountains  which  separates  this  river  from 
^e  lake  of  Baikal  and  its  tributaries  Tablonnoi  Ehrebet  (Stone 
Mountains),  or  the  Mountains  of  Da-uria. 

On  the  south  the  Baikalean  Moimtains  join  the  Great  Desert,  called 
Gobi  by  the  Mongols,  and  Shamo  (Sea  of  Sand)  by  the  Chinese ;  or 
more  properly,  the  mountains  are  only  to  be  considered  as  the  eztrome 
northern  edge  of  the  desert  For  though  they  offer  a  truly  alpine 
aspect  and  all  the  difficulties  of  mountain-passes  to  travellers  who 
enter  them  frt)m  the  north,  no  descent  is  made  on  the  south  side.  No 
sooner  has  the  traveller  attained  the  highest  part  of  the  mountains 
than  be  diaoovers  before  him  the  high  table-land,  extending  aa  far  as 
the  great  wall  on  the  north  of  China.  Only  on  the  east^  between  the 
'kibutaries  of  the  Selenga  and  those  of  the  Amur,  they  may  be  called 
a  chain,  for  here  they  decline  on  both  side&  Farther  to  the  north 
they  form  one  immense  mass  with  the  Stannowoi  Ehrebet  and  the 
Aldan  Mountains ;  and  on  the  north-western  side,  towards  the  river 
Tenisei,  they  gradually  terminate  in  the  low-lands  of  Siberia,  not  far 
from  the  junction  of  Uie  Upper  Tunguska  with  that  river. 

There  are  probably  few  countries,  if  any,  on  the  globe  of  equal 
extent  which  can  vie  with  this  mountain-region  in  the  number  of 
rivers  and  lakes.  It  is  stated  that  177  rivers  fall  into  the  lake  of 
Baikal,  and  on  a  diart  of  this  lake  published  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment 160  of  them  are  inserted.  Besides  the  rivers  falling  into  the  lake, 
the  aooreee  of  five  large  rivers  are  in  this  range.  The  Upper  Tunguska 
rises  on  the  south-west,  the  Lower  Tunguska  and  Lena  on  the  west, 
and  the  Witim,  a  large  tributary  of  the  Lena,  on  the  east  of  the  lake, 
and  all  of  them  at  no  great  distance  from  it  The  sources  of  the  Amur 
are  to  the  south  of  those  of  the  Witim. 

Three  large  rivers  £Btll  into  the  lake,  the  Upper  Angara  at  the 
northern  extremity,  the  Bargusin  on  the  east,  and  the  Selenga  on  the 
south  :  none  of  them  has  a  course  of  less  than  800  miles.  The  Upper 
Angara  runs  about  460  miles.  Its  sources  lie  to  the  east  of  its  mouth. 
About  70  miles  from  its  embouchure  it  enters  a  wide  and  low  valley, 
only  a  little  elevated  above  thelevel  of  the  lake,  and  at  a  distance  of  about 
16  miles  from  it  the  river  divides  into  three  branches.  The  Bargusin 
runs  from  north-east  to  south-west,  nearly  parallel  to  the  north-eastern 
shoro  of  the  lake,  and  rises  not  ^ir  from  the  sources  of  the  Upper 
Angara  and  the  Witim.  In  its  upper  course  between  high  mountains 
it  receives  some  considerable  tiributaries ;  in  its  lower  oourse  there  are 
extensive  levels  on  its  banks.  Towards  its  niouth  it  is  again  narrowed 
by  rocks.  Its  length  is  upwards  of  300  miles.  The  Sdenga  is  the 
most  important  and  largest  of  the  tributaries  of  the  lake,  and  receives 
the  waters  from  a  great  extent  of  country.  It  rises,  according  to  the 
Chinese  '  Geography,'  on  the  northern  range  of  the  Khangai,  south  of 
thelakeofKosaogol,  and  has  six  sources,  iiterrunningabout  100  miles 
these  branches  unite  and  form  one  river,  which  running  to  the  east  for 
upwards  of  120  miles  receives  frt>m  the  north-west  the  Ekhe,  which 
rises  in  the  lake  of  EossQgol  and  joins  the  Selenga  after  a  course  of 
about  100  miles.  Hence  the  Selenga  runs  to  the  north-east  and  meets 
after  a  course  of  120  miles  the  Orkhon  running  from  the  south ;  but  the 
Selenga  oontinuee  its  course  to  the  north-east  after  its  junction  with 
that  river  and  even  after  it  has  made  its  entry  into  the  Russian 
empire,  where  it  receives  the  Tshikoi,  the  Ehilok,  and  the  Uda  from 
the  east  About  60  miles  from  its  mouth  it  enters  a  laige  valley,  which 
widens  gradually  towards  the  lake,  and  in  which  the  river  divides  and 
forms  a  large  delta.  The  whole  course  of  the  Selenga  cannot  be  less 
than  700  miles,  consequently  longer  than  that  of  the  Rhine ;  and  at 
Selenginak,  120  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  was  found  by  Bell  twice  as 
wide  as  the  Thames  at  London.  The  largest  of  its  tributaries  is  the 
Orkhon,  whose  sources  are  far  to  the  soutl^  close  to  the  northern  edge 
of  the  Great  Desert ;  with  many  windings,  it  runs  to  the  north  till  it 
reaches  the  Selenga  after  a  course  of  upwards  of  360  miles.  This 
rirer  is  greatly  venerated  by  the  Mongols,  because  on  its  banks  at 
Karakorom  was  the  seat  of  the  dynasty  of  Gengis-Ehan.  The  Tshikoi, 
the  Ehilok,  and  the  Uda  run,  on  an  average,  200  miles ;  the  Khilok 
is  the  largest  of  these  rivers ;  and  the  Tshikoi  forms  for  a  considerable 
space  the  boundary  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  empires. 

The  Lake  of  Baikal  extends  between  61"  and  66**  N.  lat,  and  is  cut 
by  the  meridians  of  OQ*"  ^d  106"  £.  obliquely.  Its  length  is  upwards  of 
860  inUe%  bat  its  mean  breadth  only  about  36 ;  in  some  places  the 


breadth  may  be  48  miles.  Its  surface  covers  more  than  14,800  square 
miles,  or  half  the  extent  of  Scotland.     [Baikal.] 

The  water  of  this  lake  is  carried  off  by  one  outlet,  the  Lower 
Angara,  which  issues  from  the  lake  on  the  western  side  not  very  far 
from  the  southern  extremity,  and  after  a  oourse  of  about  46  miles 
unites  with  the  river  Irkut  at  the  town  of  Irkutzk.  Lower  down  it 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Uda,  a  river  descending  from  the  moun- 
tains called  Erghik  Targak  Taiga,  and  then  its  name  is  changed  into 
that  of  the  Upper  Ttmguska.  At  this  junction  it  changes  its  course 
to  the  north,  till  again  by  a  groat  bend  it  rosiunes  its  western  course, 
nearly  under  the  60th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  finally  joins  the 
Yenisei  Two  or  three  miles  from  the  lake  the  Lower  Angara  enters 
high  and  steep  mountains,  runs  in  a  narrow  channel,  and  forms 
considerable  and  long  rapids  for  many  miles,  which  render  the  navi- 
gation of  this  river  very  difficult 

The  Lower  Tunguska,  another  tributary  of  the  Yenisei,  rises  to  the 
north-west  of  the  sources  of  the  Lena,  on  the  lower  ridges  of  the 
mountain-system,  where  they  approach  the  low-lands  of  Siberia.  The 
first  part  of  its  course  is  north-east,  but  it  gradually  declines  to  north- 
north-east  and  north,  and  again  to  north-north-west  and  north-west, 
till  it  joins  the  Yenisei  after  running  for  a  great  distance  due  west 
It  does  not  receive  any  considerable  river. 

The  Lena  rises,  like  the  Lower  Tunguska^  in  the  mountains 
inclosing  the  Lake  of  Baikal  on  its  western  side,  at  about  20  or  24 
miles  distance  from  the  lake,  nearly  as  far  from  the  southern  as  from 
the  northern  extremity.  It  first  directs  its  course  to  the  north  till  it 
reaches  the  parallel  of  the  sources  of  the  Upper  Tunguska,  and  after- 
wards to  the  north-east,  in  which  direction  it  continues  more  than 
one-half  of  its  course  up  to  the  town  of  Yakutzk,  having  received  on 
the  right  bank  two  of  its  great  tributaries,  the  Witim  and  the 
Olekma,  of  which  the  former  rises  in  the  Baikalean,  and  the  latter  in 
the  Aldan  Mountains.  Below  Yakutzk  the  Lena  makes  a  great  bend, 
by  which  its  oourse  is  changed  from  north-east  to  north-west,  and  here 
it  is  joined  by  the  greatest  of  its  tributaries,  the  Aldan,  which 
descends  from  the  Aldan  Mountains.  Afterwards  it  turns  to  the 
north-north-west,  and  does  not  change  this  direction  till  it  falls  into  the 
Northern  Ocean.    Its  whole  course  may  amount  to  about  2000  miles. 

The  Witim,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Lena,  rises  at  a  distance  of  about  30 
or  40  miles  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Baikal  It  first 
runs  with  many  bends  to  the  north-east,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
mountain-chain  that  extends  between  it  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk ;  it 
then  declines  rapidly  to  the  north-west>  and  in  this  direction  it  joins 
the  Lena.  The  length  of  its  whole  course  may  be  between  400  and 
600  miles. 

The  third  river-system,  which  originates  in  the  Baikalean  Mountaini^ 
is  that  of  the  Amur.  Nearly  all  the  considerable  rivers  which  form 
it  rise  in  that  part  of  the  Baikalean  Mountains  which  by  the  Russians 
is  called  Yablonnoi  Ehrebet  and  by  the  Chinese  Ehing-han,  and  in 
which,  though  of  a  moderate  mean  height^  the  Tshokondo,  an  insulated 
peak,  rises  above  the  region  of  perpetual  snow  to  7670  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

The  geological  formation  of  this  mountain  system  is  much  less  known 
than  that  of  the  Egtag  Altai.  The  lower  ranges  near  Irkutzk  are 
covered  with  a  soft^  fine,  granulating  sandstone,  running  from  east  to 
west,  and  dipping  somewhat  to  the  north.  It  rests  on  a  conglomerate 
of  granite,  quartz,  and  pieces  of  felspar,  united  by  a  fine  granulated 
sandstone,  and  stratified  like  the  layer  above  it  But  not  far  from  the 
Lake  of  Baikal,  it  is  changed  into  granite,  which  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  passes  into  gneiss.  The  same  formation  was  ol)served  round  the 
lake,  granite  forming  the  principal  base,  but  often  passing  into  gneiss ; 
and  in  some  places  chalk-hUls  rise  between  the  mountains  and  the 
bank  of  the  Lsike — (this  chalk  is  commonly  of  a  soft  porous  nature)— 
and  form  capes  which  stretch  far  into  the  lake.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lake  the  granite  and  gneiss  formation  extends  to  the  range 
of  the  Aldan  Mountains,  and  the  direction  of  its  masses  is  everywhere 
from  east  to  west  In  passing  the  Yablonnoi  Ehrebet  Pallas  observed 
on  the  highest  ridge  a  veiy  fine-grained  granite  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  mica^  which  decreases  towards  the  east  Gradually  the 
granite  passes  into  white  stone,  which  is  replaced  by  green  stone,  and 
the  latter  by  gneiss.  But  the  ranges  through  which  the  rivers 
forming  the  Amur  pass  are  principally  composed  of  granite  and 
gneiss :  the  lower  part^  however,  is  covered  by  the  slate-formation, 
and  in  some  places  by  chalk ;  the  two  latter  are  even  found  altematii^ 
with  one  another.  On  the  tops  of  some  mountains  jasper  has  been 
observed,  and  a  few  lower  rocks  consist  of  this  material 

Aroimd  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  especially  on  its  southern  shore,  there 
are  unequivocal  signs  that  this  region  once  has  been  agitated  by 
volcanic  agency.  In  some  places  lava  has  been  observed,  and  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  mountains  hot  and  sulphurous  springs  are  of 
rather  frequent  occurrence.  Besides,  this  region  is  subject  to 
earthquakes,  and  the  peculiar  motion  which  the  waters  of  &e  lake 
experience  is  attributed  to  a  similar  cause.     [Baikal.] 

The  metallic  wealth  of  the  Baikal  Mountains  is  small,  and  almost 
limited  to  some  indications  of  copper  and  iron  ore,  which  latter  is 
worked  in  two  or  three  placea  In  this  mountain-region  a  kind  of 
mica  is  (ound  which  splits  into  very  thin  and  transparent  laminas,  and 
is  used  all  over  Siberia  and  in  some  parts  of  European  Russia  as 
window-glass.    The  best  is  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  small  river 
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Mana,  a  tributary  to  the  Witim,  and  here  it  ib  worked  to  a 
oonsiderable  extents  In  the  mountains  on  the  east  of  the  lake  are 
many  salt  lakes,  some  of  which  contain  Epsom  salts.  In  one  place  on 
the  Bouth-west^m  moimtainsi  not  far  from  the  lake,  on  the  banks  of 
a  small  stream,  is  found  a  quantity  of  lapis  lazuli  of  every  shade  of 
colour. 

The  mineral  riches  of  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  rivera 
which  form  the  Amur,  or  of  the  Da-urian  Mountains,  are  more 
important  The  lower  ridges  consist  probably  of  the  flotz-formation 
of  chalk,  and  contain  abundance  of  litharge,  which  however  is  only 
worked  for  the  silver  and  gold  it  contains.  There  are  twenty-one 
mines,  the  produce  of  which  ia  said  to  be  decreasing  of  late,  not 
because  the  mines  are  exhausted,  but  because  wood  begins  to  be  scarce 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines.  The  lead  is  not  used  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  transporting  it  over  the  mountains.  When 
Captain  Cochrane  visited  the  country  an  iron-mine  also  was  worked. 
In  the  mines  on  the  mountains,  the  camelian,  onyx,  amethyst,  topaz, 
quartz-crystals,  and  other  stones  are  frequently  met  with.  Some  lakes 
contain  saJt^  and  in  one  of  them  a  great  quantity  ia  procured. 

The  slopes  of  the  mountainB  about  the  Lake  of  Baikal  are  covered 
with  trees,  most  of  them  of  the  genus  Abies  and  Pinus,  of  which  the 
larch  (Pinui  larix)  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  slopes,  and  the 
Pinu9  cembrOy  the  fruits  of  which  are  gathered  and  eaten  as  a  dainty, 
the  higher  part,  nearly  up  to  the  line  of  snow.  Some  species  of 
deciduous  trees  are  found ;  the  most  common  is  the  birch  {Betida  alba 
and  B.  nano^f  the  poplar,  and  some  species  of  willow.  The  trees  of  these 
regions  do  not  much  differ  from  those  of  the  Egtag  Altai.  The  shrubs 
and  plants  offer  some  peculiarities.  PaUas  was  surprised  at  finding 
on  the  low  delta  of  the  river  Selenga  the  plants  of  high  mountains, 
and  tries  to  account  for  this  phenomenon  by  the  shores  of  the  lake 
being  covered  even  in  summer  by  cold  and  foggy  air  and  backed  by 
high  mountains. 

In  the  mountains  aroimd  the  Lake  of  Baikal  wild  animals  are  very 
numerous.  The  wolf  is  smaller  and  whiter  than  in  Europe ;  the 
bear  {Ursva  aa'CtOB)  is  found  in  great  numbers ;  both  these  animals 
produce  an  excellent  fur.  Besides  these  there  are  found,  though  in 
less  numbers,  foxes,  lynxes,  wild  cats  (Pdit  <mc€^t  and  the  glutton 
(Umit  gtUo).  The  rivers  contain  otters  and  beavers ;  but  the  latter 
are  not  frequent,  except  in  the  Upper  Angara.  The  musk-goat  is  still 
abundant ;  but  its  musk  has  much  less  strength  than  that  of  Tibet  or 
India.  Elks,  stags,  and  red-deer  are  frequent,  but  the  rein-deer  not. 
The  wild  rein-deer  is  of  an  ash-gray  colour ;  but  the  domestic  is 
always  white,  rarely  spotted,  never  gray.  Hares  are  most  numerous, 
and  besides  the  common  hare,  the  mountain-hare  (Leptu  alpimu^j  and 
the  hare  of  Da-uria  (Lepm  dauricus),  are  frequently  found,  especially 
on  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  mountains.  Casan  marmots,  alpine 
marmots,  and  other  animals  of  that  genus,  as  also  sables,  abound. 
The  skin  of  the  sable  however  is  not  greatly  valued,  except  it  be 
from  the  animalH  killed  on  the  Upper  Angara.  Of  the  squirrel, 
which  is  exceedingly  numerous,  ther«  are  different  species  found; 
some  of  them  produce  excellent  fur,  especially  those  of  a  dark  gray 
colour. 

The  birds  and  fish  of  this  r^on  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Lake  of  Baikal  and  may  be  seen  under  the  article  Baikal.  But  we 
must  notice  the  red  salmon  {8cdmo  eryihrimu),  a  fish  foimd  only  here 
in  a  small  lake  (the  Lake  of  Folikha),  not  far  from  the  Upper  Axigara. 
It  is  two  feet  long,  and  of  the  most  beautiful  red  colour,  varying  in 
its  shades. 

The^  wild  animals  of  Da-uria  differ  greatly  from  those  of  the 
Baikalean  Mountains.  On  the  steppes  bordering  on  the  former,  the 
dshiggetai  {Eqmu  hemuwua)  is  met  with,  and  la  the  narrow  valleys 
the  argali,  or  mountain-goat.  Wolves  and  foxes  aboimd,  and  likewise 
tiger-cats.  Among  the  hares  b  observed  a  very  small  species,  called 
Zepta  ptttillut,  covered  with  soft  yellowish  hair.  Red-deer  are 
abundant,  and  also  the  dseren  (ArUihpe  guttwrota).  Among  the  birds 
are  Indian  and  Numidian  cranes,  a  large  kind  of  bustards,  the  bearded 
vulture,  rock-pigeons,  rock-thrushes,  rock-nightingales,  common 
cuckoos,  and  rock-ravens  with  red  feet  and  beak.  The  lakes  and  rivers 
abound  in  fish,  but  not  so  much  as  those  which  fall  into  the  Lake  of 
Baikal  No  carp  is  found  in  Siberia ;  but  in  the  Onon,  Pallas  met 
with  two  new  species,  Cyprmiu  leptocepJuUus  and  Oypriiwa  labio.  The 
barbels  are  of  leas  Size  than  those  of  the  Wolga,  and  likewise  the 
shad-fish  {SUurua  asotus).  Neither  of  these  is  met  with  in  Siberia. 
A  kiad  of  beluga  is  found  in  the  rivers  of  this  country.  The  common 
pikes  have  a  gold-yellow  colour  and  are  spotted.  The  stuigeon  is 
rare.  Some  smaller  kinds  of  salmon,  and  other  fish  are  abundant,  but 
the  Salmo  oxyryiichua  is  seldom  met  with.  Crawfish  are  not  known  to 
the  east  of  the  Ural ;  but  two  or  more  species  are  caught  in  the 
rivers  of  Da-uria.  They  are  of  a  smaller  size  however  thiui  those  of 
Europe. 

Lastly,  we  shall  observe,  that  this  countiy,  like  all  those  which 
are  contiguous  to  deserts,  suffers  much  from  locusts,  which  often 
destroy  the  scanty  crops  of  the  inhabitants.  Serpents  are  not  found 
on  the  table-lands,  but  they  are  frequent  in  the  valleys ;  and  some 
are  said  to  be  venomous.  Pearl-oysters  of  considerable  size  are  found 
in  the  river  Onon. 

The  Stannowoi  Ehrebet,  or  that  range  of  mountains  which,  from  the 
Tablonnoi  Khrebet  and  the  neighbourhood  of  NertsMnsk,  runs  to 


the  Pacific  Ocean  and  terminates  on  its  shores  opposite  to  the  island 
of  Taraikai,  ought  only  to  be  considered  as  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Aldan  Mountains,  which,  with  their  lateral  ridges,  fill  up  the 
immense  space  between  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk  and  the  banks  of  the 
river  Lena  up  to  the  town  of  Yakutzk.  At  this  place  or  rather  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Aldan  the  Lena  withdraws  from  the  mountainB 
which  fill  up  the  whole  region  to  l^e  eastward  of  that  river  and 
extend  to  the  sources  of  the  Tana,  Indighirka,  and  Kolyma,  accom- 
panying these  rivers  the  greater  part  of  their  courses,  so  that  only 
a  flat  coast  of  about  100  miles  extends  along  the  Arctic  Sea;  but, 
towards  the  north-eastern  promontory  of  Asia,  which  terminates  at 
Behring  Strait^  in  Cape  Tshukotskoi,  the  mountains  draw  nearer  the 
Arctic  Sea,  and  occupy  the  whole  promontory  and  the  sides  of  the 
river  Anadir  up  to  its  embouchure. 

The  highest  part  of  this  mountain-range,  and  that  which  separates 
the  waters,  runs  along  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk,  and  at  so 
small  a  diartance,  that  all  the  streams  descending  to  that  sea  from  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  mountains  are  mere  rivulets.  Only  where 
the  town  of  Okhotzk  is  situated,  and  to  the  east  of  that  town,  a  few 
small  rivers  descend,  among  which  the  river  Okhota  is  the  largest  and 
is  even  navigable  for  a  short  extent.  Towards  the  west  and  north  the 
mountains  descend,  like  all  the  ranges  of  the  Altai,  in  terraces  and 
long-extended  broad  plains,  overtopped  by  a  few  elevated  summits  of 
no  great  height  Few  of  them  rise  to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  but 
a  summit  has  been  observed  which  rises  to  upwards  of  5000  feet 
The  valleys  run  here  likewise  mostly  in  the  direction  of  the  mountain- 
chaio,  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  are  joined  together  by  a  few 
transverse  valleys,  which  carry  the  waters  to  the  west  But  this 
observation  holds  good  only  for  the  southern  portion  of  the  range  up 
to  the  sources  of  the  Indighirka,  for  thence  to  Cape  Tshukotskoi 
the  mountains  in  all  their  length  seem  to  be  cut  by  long  transTerae 
valleys. 

The  Anadir,  which  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Kamtchatka,  the  most 
northern  portion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  traverses  a  very  mountainous 
country,  and  makes  so  many  bends  to  every  point  of  the  compass  that 
it  is  difficult  to  indicate  its  course  farther  than  by  stating,  that  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  its  general  direction  is  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  and  in  the  lower  from  west  to  east  Its  whole  length 
exceeds  600  miles. 

The  distribution  of  the  plants  and  animals  on  this  extensive  range 
is  almost  entirely  unknown ;  at  least,  not  so  far  known  as  to  enable  us 
to  form  a  proper  enumeration,  but  both  gradually  disappear  towards 
the  north.  In  no  part  of  the  world  are  sables  so  numerous  as  here ; 
but  they  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  Upper  Angara.  The  wild 
rein-deer,  which  forms  here  the  principal  object  of  the  chace,  has  a 
spotted  skin. 

We  cannot  leave  this  region  without  observixg,  that  in  the  low 
coimtry,  which  extends  between  the  northern  extremity  of  this  chain 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  to  the 
east  of  that  of  the  Kolyma,  innumerable  heaps  of  fossil  bones  of 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  bufi&does,  and  other  imiTn%1«  of  the  torrid 
zone,  and  also  antediluvian  remains  are  imbedded  in  a  soil  which 
apparently  is  alluvial    [Siberia.] 

The  chain  of  mountains  which  traverses  the  peninsula  of  Kamt- 
chatka may  be  considered  as  an  appendage  to  the  Aldan  Mountains, 
but  as  its  description  is  closely  united  with  that  of  this  peninsula 
itself,  it  will  be  found  under  the  article  Kamtchatka. 

The  Altai  Mountains  are  situated  between  two  regions,  which  bj 
their  nature  are  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes  except  in  a  few 
isolated  places,  and  which  therefore  from  time  immemorial  hare 
been  inhabited  by  wandering  nations,  who  draw  their  subsistence 
from  herds.  The  mountains  however  contain  many  valleys  well 
adapted  for  agriculture,  and  there  exist  some  indications  that  these 
valleys  have  once  been  cultivated,  very  probably  by  the  same  nation 
that  has  worked  the  mines  all  over  the  range  to  a  great  extent  This 
nation,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Tshudes,  is  not  named 
in  history  and  has  entirely  disappeared,  though  the  immense  number 
of  ancient  tombs  foimd  everywhere,  but  especially  on  the  mountains 
of  Sayansk,  evidently  prove  that  this  region  was  once  better  peopled. 
The  nation  probably  was  destroyed  by  its  nomadic  neighbours,  and 
with  it  agriculture  disappeared  from  the  valleys.  But  since  the  two 
most  extensive  empires  of  the  world,  the  Clunese  and  the  Russian, 
have  taken  possession  of  these  ranges,  and  peace  has  been  established 
in  a  r^on  which  doubtless  for  many  centuries  had  not  enjoyed  it', 
agriculture  has  again  been  introduced,  and  as  it  would  seem  with 
better  success  by  the  Chinese  than  by  their  more  northern  neighbours. 

(Humboldt's  Pragmens  AtiaJtiquet;  Klaproth's  Tableatt  ffvtoriqM 
de  VAsie;  Travels  of  Timkowsky,  Pallas,  and  Ledebour;  Bitters 
Erdhunde  wmAtien;  Captain  Cochrane's  Pedestrian  Jowney ;  Maps 
in  the  works  of  Humboldt,  Klaproth,  and  Ledebour.) 

ALTAMURA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Bari,  near  the  borders  of  Basilicata,  30  miles  S.W.  from  the  city  of 
Ban :  population  about  16,000.  It  was  a  baronial  estate  of  the 
Famese  family,  after  the  extinction  of  which  it  devolved  on  Charles 
Bourbon,  infimte  of  Spain,  and  afterwards  king  of  Naples.  The  town, 
which  is  well  built,  is  situated  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  the  Apenninesi 
and  is  defended  by  a  castle.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  founded  by 
Frederick  II.,  and  ornamented  with  pictures.    In  1709  it  was  a 


ALTDORB*. 
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itroDghold  of  the  republican  party,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  storm 
by  a  Calabrian  force,  headed  by  Cardinal  Ruffo.  It  is  a  plabe  of  con- 
siderable trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  ooimtry;  good 
wheat  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  Its  fedrs  are  well  attended. 
Altamura  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Apulian  town 
Lupatia. 

ALTDORF,  or  ALTORF,  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Uri, 
stands  at  a  short  distance  8.  &om  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons  (View 
Wald-Statter-See),  in  a  yaUey  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  on 
the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Reuss,  which  flows  into  the  lake.  It  is  situated 
about  20  miles  S.E.  from  Luzem,  in  46*"  52'  N.  lai,  8"  45'  K  long. 
Altorf  being  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain  would  be  in  danger  of 
suffering  fromaTalanches,  but  for  the  pine  forests  on  the  slopes,  which 
serve  aa  a  rampart  against,  the  fBilling  masses.  It  was  burnt  in  1799, 
and  has  been  since  rebuilt  in  better  style,  but  it  is  still  and  has  always 
been  a  duU  lifeless  place,  without  either  trade  or  manufactures.  The 
town-house,  a  handsome  parish  church,  and  a  school  are  among  the 
chief  buildings  :  the  population  is  about  1700.  Altorf  stands  at  the 
Swiss  termination  of  the  St-(}othard  Pass.  The  only  claim  to  interest 
this  small  place  possesses  is  its  association  with  the  traditional  glory 
of  William  TelL  A  fountain,  surmounted  by  stone  statues  of  Tell 
and  hia  son,  marks  the  spot  where  the  former  stood  to  take  aim, 
and  another  fountain  now  occupies  the  place  of  the  lime-tree  under 
which  ih.e  boy  stood,  and  on  which  Geiasler's  cap,  according  to  the 
tradition,  was  stuck  to  be  saluted  by  the  passers-by.  An  old  tower 
ornamented  with  rude  frescoes  of  Tell  and  Gessler  does  not,  as  is 
sometimes  said,  occupy  the  site  of  the  lime-tree ;  for  it  is  proved  by 
the  recordB  of  the  town  to  have  existed  before  the  date  assigned  to 
Tell's  history. 

ALTEN,  a  small  sea-port  town  in  Norway,  is  situated  on  the  river 

Alten,  about  a  mile  above  its  mouth  in  the  Altenfiord,  in  69**  55'  N. 

lat,  23*"  6'  R  long.,  at  a  distance  of  about  50  miles  S.  from  Hamm^rfest. 

The  Alten  is  navigable  for  4  miles  above  its  mouth.     It  is  a  famous 

salmon  stream,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  makes  some 

beautiful  fdls.     The  river   runs   through  a  pretty  valley,  which, 

though  in  so  high  a  latitude,  contains  corn-fields  and  meadows,  with 

abundance  of  trees,  chiefly  fir,  birch,  willow,  and  mountain-ash.    The 

town  is  neatly  built ;  it  exports  fish,  skins,  shark-oil,  and  copper  from 

the  Alten  Copper  Works,  which  belong  to  an  English  company  and 

are  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  fiord.    The  imports  consist  of 

cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  iron,  coal,  Russian  linen,  &c    The 

waters  along  the  coast  of  Finmark  retain  so  hi^  a  temperature  as  not 

to  prevent  Sie  fishermen  from  carrying  on  their  trade  in  boats  during 

the  winter,  although  the  sun  disappears  for  so  long  a  period  in  the 

latitude  of  this  country.    The  coast  steamers  between  Chiistiania 

and  Hammerfest  call  at  Bosekop  on  the  Altenfiord,  withiu  a  mile  of 

Alten.    A  fair  is  held  here  in  November,  which  is  well  attended  by 

Swedes,  Lapps,  and  Finns. 

ALTENBURG,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  is 
Btuated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Pleisse,  in  50**  59'  N.  lat,  12**  27' 
R  long.,  24  miles  S.  from  Leipsdg,  by  the  Saxo-Bavarian  railway: 
population,  14,100.  The  town  stands  on  uneven  ground  and  consists 
of  a  main  part  and  several  suburbs ;  it  is  well  built  It  contains  a 
OBstle,  eight  churches,  a  gymnasium  with  189  pupils  in  1852  and  a 
coDsiderable  library,  an  hospital,  and  a  house  of  correction;  also  a 
foundation  for  noble  ladies,  a  society  of  naturalists,  a  theatre,  9lo. 
The  chief  branches  of  industiy  are  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen 
stufis,  ribands,  gloves,  vinegar,  starch,  ftc  There  is  also  a  considerable 
irade  in  cattle  and  com. 

The  castle  of  Altenburg  stands  on  a  rock,  and  is  known  in  German 
history  aa  the  place  from  which  the  young  princes  Ernest  and  Albert, 
the  founders  of  the  two  chief  lines  of  the  Saxon  House,  were  carried 
off  by  Kunz  von  Kauffungen,  a.d.  1455.  Altenburg  was  ouce  an 
imperial  city  and  the  capital  of  a  district  called  Pleissen.  After  1172 
we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  place  whera  the  emperors  sometimes 
resided  and  held  diets.  Altenburg  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Princi- 
pality of  Altenbui^,  one  of  the  two  provinces  of  the  duchy,  which  has 
an  area  of  243  square  miles,  and  had  in  1851  a  population  of  84,614. 
[Saxe-Ai/cenburo.] 

ALTON,  Hampshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Alton,  is  situated  near  the 
source  of  the  river  Wey  in  51*  9'  N.  lat.,  0**  58'  W.  long.,  18  miles 
E.N.E.  from  Winchester,  47  miles  S.W.  from  London  by  road,  and 
50  miles  by  a  branch  line  of  the  London  and  South- Western  railway  : 
the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2828.  The  Uving  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Alton  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  18  parishes,  with  an  area  of  58,051  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  11,910. 

Alton  (written  Aultone  in  Domesday  Book)  is  a  place  of  considerable 
antiquity.  In  the  neighbourhood  a  tessellated  pavement  was  ploughed 
up  a  few  years  ago,  and  coins  and  other  relics  have  been  at  various 
times  discovered.  Funeral  urns,  lachrymatories,  &c.,  recently  dis- 
covered in  making  some  excavations  within  the  town,  show  that 
there  was  a  Roman  cemetery  on  the  site  of  Alton.  The  church  is 
in  the  perpendicular  style,  having  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Heniy 
VIl. ;  the  tower,  which  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  edifice,  rests  on  its 
orijB^inal  massive  Norman  arches.  In  the  church  are  several  objects  of 
•njiseologlcal  interest    A  oufious  fresco  painting  of  Henry  YL,  with 


two  bishops,  still  remains  on  one  of  the  pillars ;  and  there  are  two 
somewhat  remarkable  ancient  brasses.  During  the  civil  wars  the 
royalist  troops  under  Lord  Hopton  were  surprised  at  Alton  by  the 
parliamentarians  under  Sir  William  Waller.  The  battle  was  fought 
on  the  hill  behind  the  present  National  school;  but  some  of  the 
defeated  troops  took  refuge  in  the  church,  the  door  of  which  still 
testifles  to  the  &ct,  being  pierced  with  shot  Alton  church  has 
sittings  for  1400  persons.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  Quakers ;  a  grammar-school,  founded  in 
1640 ;  National  and  British  schools,  and  a  savings  bank. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  among  picturesque  hills  and  woods, 
on  the  junction  of  the  chalk  with  the  greennumd  of  Hampshire,  mingling 
with  which  are  many  patches  of  the  rich  unctuous  clay,  locally  known 
as  malm,  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  hops.  Alton  is  a  well-built 
place;  the  streets  are  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  A  new  road  has 
been  made  from  Alton  through  Selbome  to  Petersfield  The  town 
has  a  flourishing  .trade,  but  the  only  branches  of  manufacture  now 
carried  on  are  aJe-brewing,  which  is  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  paper- 
making.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  hop-plantations.  The 
market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  two  fedrs  in  the  year.  A  county 
court  is  held  in  the  town. 

(Cov/iUy  HiBtoriea  ;  CommfmieeOiona  fr<>m  Alton.) 

ALTONA,  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  is  situated 
in  the  lordsbip  of  Pinneberg,  duchy  of  Holsteiu,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  a  little  west  of  the  city  of  Hamburg ;  65  miles  by  railway 
S.S.W.  fivm  Kiel:  population  about  33,000.  The  observatory  of 
Altona  stands  in  53'*  82'  45"  N.  lat,  9"  56'  89"  B.  long.  When 
Pinneberg  was  united  with  Denmark,  in  1640,  Altona  was  only  an 
inconsiderable  village.  In  1664  it  obtained  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  city.  It  was  burned  by  the  Swedes  Jan.  10, 1713.  The  town  is 
about  75  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  and  about  2  nules  below 
and  to  the  west  of  Hamburg ;  but  the  suburbs  of  the  two  cities  are  only 
separated  by  a  field.  The  site  is  higher  and  more  healthy  than  that 
of  Hamburg,  many  of  whose  merchants  reside  in  Altona.  The 
wharfiB  and  warehouses  of  the  two  cities  join,  and  present  a  fine 
appearance  of  one  long  unbroken  line  of  buildings,  stretching  along 
the  river  with  rows  of  tall  poplars  behind.  The  stz«ets  are  long,  the 
houses  spacious,  and  remarkable  for  their  high  pointed  roofs.  The 
finest  street  is  the  Palmaille,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  double  avenue 
of  treeS)  and  at  the  head  of  it  the  handsome  railway  terminus,  whence 
fine  views  of  the  river  and  of  the  plains  of  Hanover  are  obtained.  The 
number  of  streets  is  close  upon  100 ;  there  are  besides  six  squares. 
The  town  possesses  one  Roman  Catholic,  five  Protestant,  and  two 
Jewish  places  of  worship,  an  orphan  asylum,  two  hospitals,  a  mint, 
a  gymnasium,  founded  in  1780  by  Christian  VI.  which  has  a  library 
contaioing  10,000  volumes  of  printed  books ;  an  anatomical  school 
and  several  other  places  of  education.  The  most  remarkable 
buildings  are  the  Evangelic-Lutheran  church  and  the  celebrated 
observatory. 

Altona  is  a  free  port,  and  has  a  very  important  commerce,  though 
its  streets  present  little  of  the  activiiy  of  Hambuf^.  The  industrial 
products  comprise  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods;  tobacco,  soap, 
candles,  and  leather ;  Uiere  are  also  several  glass-works,  distilleries, 
breweries,  and  sugar-refineries,  besides  several  establishments  of  minor 
importance.  There  are  docks  for  ship-building,  and  several  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port  are  employed  annually  in  tiie  herring  and  whale 
fisheries  and  in  trading  to  the  Mediterranean.   . 

As  one  of  the  means  for  putting  an  end  to  the  hostilities  between 
Denmark  and  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  the  city  of 
Altona  and  other  towns  in  the  duchies  were  occupied  by  Austrian 
troops  in  February  1851. 

ALTRINGHAM,  or  ALTRINCHAM,  Cheshire,  a  market^town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Bowdon  and 
hundred  of  Bucklow,  is  situated  near  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater^s  Canal 
from  Manchester  to  Runcorn,  in  53'  23'  N.  Ut,  2'  22'  W.  long., 
distant  about  8  miles  S.W.  from  Manchester,  with  which  town  it  is 
connected  by  a  railway,  and  180  miles  N.W;  from  London :  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town  in  1851  was  4488.  It  has  by  charter  a  mayor  and 
burgesses:  the  mayor  has  no  jurisdiction,  and  no  duties  except 
opening  the  fairs,  and  providing  dinners  for  the  buiigesses  to  the 
amount  of  about  802.  a  year,  the  rental  of  land  left  at  some  remote 
period  to  the  mayor.  The  township  of  Altringham  is  under  the 
management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Chester.  Altringham 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  39  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area 
of  73,565  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  84,013. 

The  town  is  neat  and  clean.  A  town-hall  has  been  recently  erected 
by  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington.  St  George's  Church  is  a 
chapel-of-ease  to  the  parish  of  Bowdon ;  on  the  canal  is  a  fioating 
chapel  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church.  There  are  two 
chapels  for  Methodists,  and  one  each  for  Independents,  Roman 
Cailiolics,  and  Unitarians ;  the  Jubilee  School  of  Industry  for  80  girls, 
a  literary  institute,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  chief  occupations  are  the 
manufacture  of  linen-thread,  and  bobbin-turning.  The  neighbourhood 
supplies  Manchester  with  vegetables  and  fruit.  The  salubrity  of  the 
air  renders  Altringham  a  place  of  resort  for  invalids.  The  market  is 
on  Tuesday :  there  are  three  fairs  in  the  year.  A  county  court  is 
held  in  the  town.    In  the  vicinity  are  numerous  grpd  mansions,  the 
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chief  of  which  i»  Dunham  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and 
Wanington.    (Onnerod's  CAetfttre;  (^bffimtmica^ionyn>milUr»n^Aam.) 

ALUTA,  or  ALT,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  which  riaes  in  Tranayl- 
yania,  in  the  eastern  CaipatMan  Mountains,  about  46**  40'  N.  lat, 
a  little  K  of  the  source  of  the  Haroa,  and  S.  of  Moimt  Tatorrhago. 
Its  course  is  at  first  due  south  through  an  alpine  Talley  bordered 
by  high  and  steep  rocka  for  about  60  miles,  to  the  neigbourhood  of 
lUyefalva,  whence  it  runs  nearly  due  north  for  about  20  mile&  It 
soon  changes  its  direction  again  to  south-west  and  west  as  far  as  the 
southern  enyirons  of  Hermaustadt^  whence  it  flows  southward  till  it 
reaches  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  through  which  it  makes  its  way 
by  the  Rothen-Thunn  Pass  into  Wallachia,  and  joins  the  Danube  on 
the  left  bank  opposite  NicopolL  The  strMun  is  rapid,  and  the  navi- 
gation in  parts  dangeroua  The  navigation  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Austrian  part  of  the  river.  The  whole  length  of  its  course  is  not  leas 
than  250  miles.  It  brings  down  particles  of  gold  from  the  auriferous 
sands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains. 

ALVA.    [SnauNGSHniE.] 

ALVAR,  a  principality  in  the  centre  of  Upper  Hindustan,  between 
27*"  and  28**  K.  lat,  is  a  well-wooded  hilly  country.  It  abounds  with 
jungle  and  with  natural  fastnesses,  of  which  advantage  has  been  taken 
by  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  carry  on  a  system  of  preidatory  incursions 
into  the  neighbouring  districts.  These  people  are  described  as  having 
been  formerly  exceedingly  brutal  in  their  habits ;  and  for  this  reason 
it  was  once  customary  wiih  some  of  the  native  chiefii,  when  at  war,  to 
engage  their  services,  in  order  the  more  efiectually  to  ravage  the 
country  of  their  enemies.  The  principality  is  now  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Raja  of  Macherry,  whose  sway  extends  over  about  8000  square 
miles :  he  has  been  since  1808  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
government.  The  chief  towns  in  his  dominiona  are  Alvar,  Macherry, 
and  Rajghur :  although  Macherry  gives  the  title  to  the  raja,  Alvafr  is 
the  capital  Since  the  country  has  been  under  British  influence  the 
natives  of  Alvar,  by  bemg  more  kindly  treated,  have  become  less 
brutal  and  savage. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  offfinduttan;  Hamilton's  Ecut  India 
Gazetteer;  PaHiamerUary  Jteportt.) 

ALVAR,  a  large  and  strongly-fortified  town,  situated  at  the  base  of 
a  steep  hiU,  in  27**  82'  N.  Ut,  76**  44'  E.  long.,  76  miles  aS.W.  from 
Delhi  This  town  is  in  the  principality  of  the  same  name,  and  forms 
at  once  the  capital  and  principal  residence  of  the  Machenr  Raja.  On 
the  summit  of  the  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  Alvar  is  built,  there  is  a 
strong  fort,  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  town. 

ALYARADO,  a  river  and  town  in  Mexico,  in  the  State  of  Vera 
Cruz.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  to  the  S.&  of  the  town  of  Vera  Crus, 
in  18*'  46'  N.  lat,  96"  W.  long.  Though  of  a  short  course,  probably 
not  exceeding  100  miles,  much  water  is  collected  in  it^  as  it  flows 
through  a  low  and  swampy  countnr,  and  its  mouth  is  rather  wide ; 
but  it  has  a  bar  at  its  entrance,  which  generally  does  not  admit  vessels 
drawing  ten  feet  of  water.  But  within  the  bar  the  port  is  of  sufficient 
depth,  spacious,  and  well  sheltered  from  northerly  winds.  The  town 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  about  8  miles  fi:^om  its 
mouth.  It  is  badly  built,  consisting  mostly  of  cane  cottages  roofed 
with  palm-leaves,  and  contains  only  about  2000  inhabitants,  but 
carries  on  a  considerable  commeroe  with  Vera  Cruz ;  as  the  country 
south  of  the  river  has  numerous  plantations  of  cacao,  and  produces 
much  rice,  both  of  which  articles  are  sent  to  the  othra>  states  of 
Mexico.     Sometimes  twenty  vessels  or  moro  are  found  in  the  harbour. 

ALVECHURCH.    [Woboestershire.] 

ALVERSTOKE,  Hampshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Gilbert 
Poor-Law  Incorporation,  m  the  Alverstoke  and  Qosport  liberties  of 
the  Fareham  division.  The  parish  of  Alverstoke  is  extensive  and 
populous,  compriaing  the  port  and  town  of  Qosport,  and  the 
chapehies  of  Anglesey,  Elson,  and  Forton.  The  population  of  the 
entire  parish  in  1841  was  18,610;  but  apart  from  the  chapehy  of 
Gosport  only  4648.  In  1851  Alverstoke  Gilbert  Incorporation,  which 
is  co-extensive  with  the  pariah,  and  contains  an  area  of  6222  acres, 
had  a  population  of  1 6,908,  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  arohdeaconry 
and  diocese  of  Winchester.  The  churoh  is  an  ancient  edifice ;  there 
is  a  latge  National  school ;  also  a  workhousa  Alverstoke  is  about 
2  miles  from  the  Gosport  terminus  of  the  South-Western  railway. 
[Gosport.] 

ALYTH,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  a  village  and  burgh  of  barony  in  the 
parish  of  Alyth,  is  situated  in  56^  20'  N.  lat,  S**  6'  W.  long.,  distant 
about  80  miles  N.N.E.  from  Perth,  and  12  miles  S.W.  fixjm  Forfar : 
the  population  of  the  village  in  1861  waa  1916,  of  the  entire  parish 
8152.  Alyth  waa  made  a  buigh  of  barony  by  James  IlL  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  small  river  running  into  the  Isla,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Tay.  It  has  a  small  market^  and  some  manufactures 
of  linen  and  yam.  The  churoh  ia  an  ancient  gothic  building,  in  good 
condition ;  besides  the  parochial  school,  there  is  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood established  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
There  are  chapels  for  Free  Churoh  and  United  Presbyterian  congre- 
gations. An  Episcopal  congregation  has  existed  since  the  Reformation. 
The  parish  ia  partly  in  Forfarshire.  It  includes  the  forest  of  Alyth, 
formerly  a  hunting-ground  of  the  Scottish  kings,  and  Barry  Hill,  where 
are  some  vitrified  remains  of  fortifications. 

AM  A  DI  YAH,  a  town  and  district  in  Kurdistan.  The  town  is  situated 
upon  a  lofty  isokted  rock  in  86'  47'  N.  lat.  48"  21'  E.  long.,  in  a  plain, 


which  is  screened  on  the  north  and  south  by  mountain-rBogM  and 
drained  by  the  Ghara  River,  which  flows  eastward  into  the  Qr^  Zab. 
The  southern  range  called  Ghara  is  high,  well-wooded,  andia  parts  preci- 
pitous and  very  difficult  of  acceaa.  It  separates  the  Amadiyah  district 
m>m  the  country  of  the  Missouri  Kurds.  The  northern  range,  vhich 
is  also  well  wooded  but  does  not  seem  to  be  so  high  as  the  aouthen 
one,  separates  the  plain  of  Amadiyah  from  the  extensive  valley  of 
BerwarL  The  plain  of  Amadiyah  is  cut  up  into  innumerabkravineB 
by  the  torrents  which  rush  down  the  moimtains  into  the  Qhara  River, 
by  which  they  are  earned  to  the  Zab.  It  is  well  wooded  with  the 
gall-bearing  oak  and  with  fruit  and  forest  trees.  It  contauu  many 
villages^  -  which  were  formerly  inhabited  by  Chaldean  or  Nestoiiu 
ChristianB  and  were  very  flourishing,  but  many  of  them  hare  been 
deserted  by  the  inhabitants  in  order  to  escape  the  violence  of  the 
Kurda  and  the  tyranny  of  their  Turkish  governors ;  most  of  thoae  who 
remain  have  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Around  the  tom 
and  the  villages  are  well-cultivated  gardens  and  orcharda.  Tobacco, 
rice,  grain,  water-melons,  fruit,  and  gall-nute  are  among  the  producta, 
but  Kurdish  robberies  and  Turkiah  oppression  afford  Uttle  eQoounlg^ 
ment  to  cultivate  the  land. 

The  town  is  described  by  Dr.  Lavard  as  a  heap  of  ruins ;  porchee, 
bazaars,  baths,  and  habitations  were  laid  open  to  their  inmost  recesaes  ; 
every  part  seemed  crumbling  to  ruin,  filthy,  and  nearly  deserted ;  for 
the  population  at  the  time  of  his  viait,  in  August^  had  retired  to  their 
sununer  habitations  in  the  mountain  vaUeya.  The  fort  or  castle,  vhich 
is  surrounded  by  wails  flanked  with  towers,  is  considered  of  great 
importanoe  as  a  key  to  Kurdistan  and  is  defended  by  a  small  ganiBOD. 
Amadiyah  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  importanoe  aod 
strength  and  contained  a  very  large  and  flourishing  population.  It 
was  governed  by  hereditary  pashas,  who  traced  their  descent  from  the 
Abbadde  Calipns  and  were  on  this  account  always  regarded  with 
religious  respect  by  Ihe  Kurds.  The  ladies  of  their  family  enjoyed  the 
title  of  Khan.  Ismail  Pasha,  the  last  of  these  hereditary  chids 
defended  himself  long  against  the  Turks  in  his  inaccessible  ca^e, 
but  at  last  a  mine  was  sprung  under  a  part  of  the  walls^  which  the 
Kurds  thought  safis  from  attack,  and  the  place  was  taken  by  assault 
Amadiyah  (which  is  said  to  mean  '  Town  of  the  Modes')  is  fr^uently 
mentioned  by  early  Arab  geographers  and  historians,  and  ita  founds^ 
tion  most  probably  dates  from  a  very  early  epoch.  Some  haveaaaerted 
that  it  waa  .called  Eobatana.  To  a  defaced  bas-reUef  on  the  rock  near 
the  northern  gate  Dr.  Layard  assigns  the  date  of  the  Arsadan  kings. 
Amadiyah  is  proverbially  unhealthy ;  fever  and  agues  are  very  prevalent 
in  summer,  at  which  season  the  population  remove  to  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  in  the  valleys  of  which  they  live  in  tents  and  ozailia,  or 
sheds  made  with  boughs :  the  population  has  greatly  diminished  aiiioe 
the  reduction  of  the  place  by  the  Turks. 

(Dr.  Layard's  Nineveh  and  iU  BemoMia  ;  Colonel  Chesney's  ExpeHiion 
to  the  Buphratei  and  Tigris.) 

AMAQER,  or  AMAlC  a  small  island  in  the  Baltic,  lying  to  the  south 
of  Copenhagen,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  two  bridges.  It  is  about 
9  miles  long  and  3  miles  broad;  quite  letel,  and  without  wood  or  good 
water.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  island  supplies  Copenhagen  with 
garden  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  A  Dutch  colony  was 
settled  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  by  Christian  IL  in  1516.  The 
inhabitants  in  summer  send  their  cattle  to  pasture  on  the  adjacent 
low  island  of  Salthohn.  The  Christianshafn  suburb  of  Copenhagen  is 
built  on  the  island.    Population  of  the  island,  exclusive  of  this  auburi), 

€500.      rCoPBNHAOEN.] 

AMALFI,  a  seaport-town  in  the  province  of  Principato  Citra,  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  ia  built  on  the  steep  declivity  of  a  hill 
above  the  north  shore  of  the;Gulf  of  Salerno,  in  40'  87'  N.  lat,  14'  85' 
E.  long.,  24  miles  S.K  from  Naples :  population,  about  4000.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  AmaX&  was  a  republic,  with  a  scanty 
territory,  but  renowned  for  its  trade  with  £g3rpt  and  the  East.  It 
took  part  in  the  crusades,  and  its  citizens  founded  in  Palestine  the 
hospital  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  the  celebrated  military 
order  took  its  name.  Amalfi  was  taken  about  the  year  1075  by 
Robert  Guiscard  and  was  erected  into  a  duchy.  William  of  Apuli*, 
the  poet  historian,  describes  Amalfi  at  that  time  as  the  great  mart 
for  eastern  goods,  frequented  "by  Arabs,  Indians,  Afncaxis,  and 
Sicilians."  The  population  about  that  time  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
60,000.  In  the  subsequent  wars  between  the  Kormans  and  Pope 
Innocent  IL,  who  was  supported  by  the  emperor  LothariuB,  Amalfi 
was  taken  in  1187  by  the  Pisans,  who  were  auxiliaries  of  the 
emperor.  Flavio  Gioia,  a  citizen  of  Amalfi,  found  out  or  improved 
the  mariner's  compass  about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  centuiy. 
Amalfi  was  also  the  birthplace  of  AbManiello.  The  present  town, 
though  much  fallen  from  its  former  splendour,  still  retains  some 
trade,  and  its  inhabitants  are  reckoned  good  mariners.  Amalfi  gives 
title  to  an  arohbiahop  and  has  a  very  ancient  cathedral 

AMAMBAHI,  SERRA  DE,  is  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  constituta 
the  most  south-western  ridge  of  the  extensive  system  of  the  Brazilian 
Mountains.  It  branches  off  from  the  higher  part  of  the  system  at  the 
Serra  Sejada,  near  18*  30'  S.  kt,  53"  W.  long.,  and  runs  first  south-west 
between  the  rivers  that  run  eastward  into  the  Rio  Pardo  and  those 
that  flow  westward  into  the  Tacoary,  and  in  this  part  it  bears  also 
the  name  of  Serra  Galhano.  Near  20"  S.  lat  and  between  56^  and 
57"  W.  long,  it  inclines  southward  and  continues  in  that  direction  to 
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24**  S.  lat.  where  it  tarns  all  at  onoe  eastwarcl  and  under  the  'name 
of  Serra  de  Maracayu  terminates  at  the  great  cataract  of  the  Rio 
Parana^  called  Salto  Grande  de  Sette  Quedaa.  A  range  of  hilia,  which 
traTersea  Paragoay  in  a  southern  direction  and  tenninates  south  of 
26''  S.  lat.  may  be  considered  as  its  continuation.  This  chain  is 
distinguished  firom  other  Brazilian  mountains  by  being  nearly  eyery- 
where  clothed  with  lofty  timber-trees.  (Henderson's  History  of 
Brazil;  Robertson's  Letters  on  Paraguay.) 

AM  AND,  ST.,  a  well-built  town  in  the  department  of  Cher  in 
France;  capital  of  the  third  arrondissement ;  situated  in  the  fork 
between  the  Marmande  and  the  river  Cher,  and  on  a  branch  of  the 
Cher  canal,  27  miles  S.  from  Boui^es;  the  seat  of  a  tribimal  of  first 
instance  and  of  a  college :  population,  7082.  It  was  built  in  the' 15th 
oentuly.  After  the  English  in  1410  during  the  siege  of  the  castle  of 
Montrond  had  reduced  the  city  of  Orval  to  ashes,  the  Constable 
d'Albret  had  huts  erected  for  the  surviying  inhabitants  on  the  fair- 
green  of  that  town ;  the  huts  were  soon  oonyerted  into  houses,  and 
in  1484  the  place  was  inclosed  with  walls.  St.-Amand  is  regularly 
built  It  has  wool-washing  and  skin-dressing  establishments ;  in  the 
environs  are  iron  forges  and  foundries  and  porcelain  factories.  There 
is  aiso  some  trade  in  timber,  oak  staves,  iron,  wool,  fat  cattle,  hemp, 
goat-  and  kid-skins,  and  chestnuts.  Of  the  castle  of  Montrond,  which 
was  considered  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  France,  there 
remained,  a  short  time  ago,  only  a  single  'tower  and  some  masses  of 
wall ;  and  even  these,  it  is  said,  have  lately  been  removed  to  admit 
of  the  site  being  laid  out  in  gardens  and  pubUc  walks.  The  castle 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Cond^,  and  the  great  prince  of  that  name 
was  reared  in  it ;  it  was  dismantled  after  a  year's  si«ge  in  1652. 
Exteorive  views  over  the  surrounding  country  are  obtained  from  the 
ate  of  the  fortress.  From  this  castle  St.-Amand  is  sometimes  sumamed 
Mwtrond. 

AMAND-LES-EAUX,  ST.,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Nord  in 
France ;  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scarpe,  1 6  miles 
E.  from  Douai,  and  8  miles  N.W.  from  Valenciennes,  in  50*"  27'  12" 
N.  laL,  S"*  26'  4"  E.  long. ;  the  seat  of  a  commtmal  college :  population, 
911S.    The  town  originated  in  an  abbey  built  here  by  St.  ijnand  in 
A.D.  634 ;  it  derives  its  surname  from  its  thermal  springs.    The  abbey 
was  burnt  by  the  Konnans  in  880.     In  after  times  the  town  was  taken 
several  times.    The  French  made  themselves  masters  of  it  in  1667. 
Of  the  abbey-buildings  there  remain  only  a  beautiful  gothic  tower, 
328  feet  high,  constructed  of  flint  with  white  stone  dressings,  and 
adorned  vniki  sculptures  from  base  to  summit ;  it  now  serves  for  a 
dock-  and  beU-tower ;  the  ascent  to  its  summit  is  by  450  steps. 
St-Amand  is  a  place  of  considerable  industrial  activity.    The  chief 
zoaDufactored  products  ara  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs  of  various  kinds, 
linen,  woollen  hosiery,  embroidered  muslins  (which  are  worked  in  the 
ndghbonring  hamlets  -and  villages),  nails,  lace,  porcelain,  black  soap, 
Imaeed  oil,  ootton  yam,  fta    It  has  also  six  brandy  and  grain  distil- 
leries, neveral   beet-root  sugar  factories,  lace-thi-ead  factories,  and 
tan-yards.    Boats  are  built ;  and  there  is  a  good  trade  in  com,  wine, 
and  iav7  produce.    Large  quantities  of  fine  flax  for  the  cambric 
manufacture  are  grown  in  the  vicinity.    Cattle  fairs  are  held  on  the 
Snt  Thursday  of  every  month ;  there  are  besides  two  ten-day  fairs 
and  one  flve-day  fidr  held  in  the  course  of  the  yeav. 

The  mineral  springs,  three  in  number,  and  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  muriate  of  soda,  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
are  situated  at  some  distance  east  of  the  town,  where  there  is  a  small 
bath^onae  supplying  24  baths  and  6  douches.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  la  77*  Fahr.  There  are  also  80  mineral  mud-baths  of  the 
same  temperature.  The  season  lasts  from  the  middle  of  Jiuie  to  the 
end  of  August  These  springs  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbey ;  they 
are  now  the  property  of  the  department,  and  the  profits  arising  from 
them  are  paid  into  the  central  chest  for  the  support  of  the  hospitals 
of  the  departmentw  The  waters  are  efficacious  in  certain  cases  of 
paralysia,  rheumatism,  anchylosis,  nervous  affisctions,  abdominal  and 
hepatic  obstructions,  periodic  erysipelas,  dropsV}  hysterics,  Ao.  They 
are  administered  in  drink,  in  baths,  and  douches ;  the  dose  is  from 
4  to  12  glasses  tiJcen  in  the  morning.  A  pretty  neighbourhood, 
aflbidingf  aU  the  necessaries  of  life  in  abundance,  and  the  vicinity  of 
the  thri^ving  towns  of  St-Amand-lea-Eaux  and  Cond^  (the  latter  on 
the  Bdgian  frontier),  make  these  baths  an  agreeable  sojourn. 

AMANUS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  motmtains  in  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  Asia  Minor,  the  crest  of  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
Cilicia  and  Syria.  They  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Taurus,  from 
which  they  run  southward  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  (Bay 
of  lakenderan),  whence  there  are  two  ranges : — one  running  north- 
eastward to  the  Euphrates  which  it  strikes  near  Someisat,  the  ancient 
Samosata ;  the  other  running  southward  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  golf  to  its  termination  in  the  Cape  anciently  called  Rhosicus 
Scopulos,  now  Raa-el-Khansir.  The  first-mentioued  range  is  highest 
immediately  north  and  north-east  of  the  head  of  the  gulf,  where  the 
Durdon  Dajg^  and  the  Gaur  I>agh,  which  form  a  continuous  range, 
are  said  to  be  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Ak-Su,  a  feeder  of  the 
Jthun,  flows  along  the  northern  base  of  the  latter ;  to  the  easj^  of  it 
the  mountains  are  more  broken,  and  receive  various  names.  The 
Moond  range  is  now  called  Jawur  Dagh,  between  the  head  of  the  gulf 
and  the  ^nt  of  Iskenderun;  southward  from  this  plaoe  to  Cape 
El-Khanair  it  is  called  Akma  Dagh,  or  Jebel  KheMorak,  and  this  is  the 


highest  part  of  it,  being  5400  feet  above  the  sea.  A  shorb  range  called 
Jebel  Musa,  the  ancient  Pieria,  which  is  an  ofGshoot  of  the  Jawur 
Dagh,  extends  close  to  the  sea  between  Ras-el-E^hansir  and  the  mouth 
of  &e  Orontes ;  at  its  south-western  extremity  was  Seleukeisy  the  first 
Syrian  city  reached  in  coming  from  CUicia. 

The  Amanus  Mountains  are  drained  on  ihe  north  and  west  by  the 
Jihun,  the  ancient  Pyramus,  which  enters  the  Bay  of  Iskenderun  at  a 
short  distance  from  their  western  extremity;  north-east  by  the 
Euphrates ;  and  south-east  by  the  Orontes.  Besides  these,  several  small 
streams  fall  directly  from  the  mountains  into  the  bay.  The  ranges  that 
skirt  the  Qulf  of  Issus  on  the  north  and  east  approach  in  many  places 
very  dose  to  the  shore,  and  are  traversed  by  passes  which  are  celebrated 
in  ancient  history.  To  get  an  idea  of  the  position  of  these  it  will 
be  necessary  to  look  at  the  position  of  the  gulf  and  some  ancient 
places  near  it. 

The  Gulf  of  Issus  is  entered  from  the  Mediterranean  between  the 
Capes  of  Kara  Tash  and  El-IHiansir,  which  are  27  miles  apart,  and 
extends  in  a  north-north-east  direction  about  50  miles.  In  ancient  times 
the  Pyramus  did  not  fall  into  the  gulf  at  all,  but  directly  into  the 
Mediterranean,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  promontory  of  M^arsus, 
now  Kara  Tash.  Near  its  mouth  was  the  town  of  Mallus.  Some- 
where near  the  head  of  the  gulf,  for  the  site  is  uncertain,  stood  the 
town  of  Issus,  and  between  it  and  Mallus  on  the  western  coast  was  a 
town  called  Mgs&tct,  a  little  north  of  which  was  a  pass  called  by 
Strabo  Amanides  Pylse ;  it  is  now  called  Demir  or  Kara  Kapu,  and  is 
at  a  little  distance  fi*om  the  coast  Into  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulf 
the  Pinarus  (now  the  DeH)  empties  its  waters  at  a  distance  of  about 
eight  miles  fh)m  the  head  of  the  gulf.  Six  miles  south  of  the  Pinarus 
was  the  town  6f  Bais9  (now  Bayas)  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream, 
near  the  source  of  which  is  a  pass  which  was  also  called  Amanides 
Pylee.  It  is  now  named  the  Pass  of  Bayas,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
route  from  Bayas  to  the  town  of  Marasch.  By  this  pass,  according  to 
some,  Darius  crossed  the  moimtains  into  Cilicia,  and  took  up  his 
position  on  the  banks  of  the  Pinarus,  near  which  the  battle  of  Issus 
was  fought;  but  others,  with  more  probability,  place  the  Pass  of 
Darius  considerably  farther  north,  where  a  pass  opens  nearly  upon 
the  head  of  the  gulf.  To  the  south  of  Baiae  at  the  distance  of  six 
or  seven  miles  was  the  river  Kersus  (now  Merkez),  at  the  head  of 
which  a  steep  pass  called  Boghras  Beli  crosses  the  Amanus  range.  On 
the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Kersus  respectively  were  the  Cilician 
and  Syrian  Pylse,  passes  mentioned  by  Xenophon ;  the  Cilician  pass 
being  a  gateway  in  a  wall  that  descended  from  the  Amanus  to  the  sea 
to  the  north  of  the  river,  and  the  Syrian  pass  a  gateway  in  a  similar 
wall  to  the  south  of  it.  There  is  a  stone  wall  stiU  on  ihe  south  side 
of  the  river,  crossing  the  narrow  plain  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea,  and  terminating  on  the  coast  in  a  tower.  There  are  ruins  of  a 
wall  also  on  the  north  bank,  and  nearer  to  the  mountains  there  are 
traces  of  a  double  wall  between  which  the  river  flowed. 

Cyrus  the  Younger  and  Alexander  the  Great  marched  through  the 
Cilician  and  Syrian  gates  in  their  advance  upon  Persia.  Alexander 
had  reached  Myriandrus,  probably  Iskenderun,  about  10  miles  by  the 
road,  but  only  6  in  a  straight  line  south  of  the  Kersus,  when  he  got 
tidings  of  the  descent  of  Darius  upon  the  Pinarus;  and  he  then 
ntarched  back  through  these  maritime  gates  or  passes  to  fight  the 
battle  of  Issus.  SouUi  of  Myriandrus,  which  seems  after  Alexander's 
time  to  have  been  caUed  Alexandreia>  were  the  Pylse  SyrisB,  now  the 
Beilan  Pass,  traversed  by  the  Caravan  road  from  Iskendenm  through 
Bagras,  the  andent  Pagree,  to  Aleppo  and  Antioch.  Great  confusion 
has  arisen  with  respect  to  the  position  of  some  of  the  mountain- 
passes  enumerated,  in  consequence  of  different  authors  applying  the 
same  name,  Amanides  Pylse,  to  different  passes.  Strabo  appHes  the 
term  t6  the  pass  of  Kara  Kapu,  whilst  Arrian  applies  it  to  the  pass  of 
Darius.   On  some  maps  the  pass  between  Bayas  and  Marasch  is  marked 


Amanides  Pylae.  The  position  of  these  passes  will  be  found  investi- 
gated in  Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Boman  Geography,'  under 
the  heads  '  Amanides  Pylse,'  and  '  Amanus ; '  in  Leake's  '  Journal  of  a 
Tour  in  Asia  Minor;'  and  in  the  'London  Geographical  Journal^' 
viL  414,  and  viii  185. 

AMARAPURA,  or  Ummerapoora,  a  city  in  the  Birman  Empire, 
6  miles  east  of  Ava,  in  21**  55'  N.  lat.,  96°  7^  E.  long.,  was  founded  in 
1788,  and  declared  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment has  since  been  removed  or  rather  has  returned  to  Ava.  It 
stands  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Irawaddy  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  a  branch  of  the  same  river,  which  is  to  the  east  of  Amarapura 
and  joins  the  main  stream  immediately  below  Ava.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  temples,  the  whole  city  is  built  of  bamboo :  many  of  tne 
public  buildings  have  a  very  striking  appearance;,  owing  to  the  splen- 
dour of  the  gliding  with  which  their  roofs  are  covered  both  within 
and  without.  The  whole  of  the  city,  consisting  of  20,000  to  25,000 
houses,  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  March  1810.  The  population  at 
that  time  was  estimated  at  more  than  170,000 ;  but  owing  partly  to 
the  calamity  just  mentioned  and  partly  also  to  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government  in  1819  the  inhabitants  numbered  only  about 
80,000  in  1827.  An  earthquake  in  1839  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 
the  city.  The  most  fiunous  of  the  temples  is  that  which  contains  a 
colossal  bronze  image  of  Gaudama,  the  alleged  last  earthly  representa- 
tive of  Buddha.  It  is  a  vast  building  decorated  with  Sculptures  and 
250  lofty  columns  of  wood,  which  are  gilt    A  ooUeotion  of  historical 
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inscriptions  from  different  ptuts  of  the  empire  is  kept  in  a  long  gallery 
constructed  for  the  purpose. 

Th9  fortifications  of  Amarapura^  if  they  are  still  standing,  consist 
of  a  rampart  and  a  large  citadel  The  citadel  is  a  square  building 
with  walls  20  feet  high,  which  are  faced  with  brick  and  strongly 
built.  Each  angle  of  tiie  fort  contains  a  large  square  projecting 
bastion,  and  each  side  has  a  principal  gate,  besides  two  smaller  ones 
between  it  and  the  bastions.  Kach  side  of  Uie  fort  is  somewhat  more 
than  7000  feet  long,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  ditch 
faced  with  brick.  The  fort  is  built  on  the  northern  bank  of  a  lake, 
the  waters  of  which  wash  its  walls  whenever  the  lake  is  swelled 
during  the  rainy  season. 

The  manufacture  of  jewellery  was  formerly  carried  on  extensirely 
in  this  city,  an  entire  street  having  been  filled  with  the  houses  of 
goldsmiths.  The  fort  contains  a  royal  library,  the  books  composing 
which  are  contained  in  about  one  hundred  large  well-filled  wooden 
chests.  The  river  Irawaddy  offers  the  advantage  of  water-carriage 
to  and  from  the  city,  which  is  situated  near  a  fertile  district,  where 
abundance  of  wheat  is  raised  of  a  good  quality. 

(Captain  Cox's  Not^  on  the  Burman  Btnpire;  Berghaus's  AHa,  and 
AtUu.) 

AMASIEH,  the  ancient  Amasiaf  the  principal  town  ctf  the  Eyalet 
of  Sivas,  in  Asia  Minor,  is  situated  on  the  river  Yeshil,  the  ancient 
Iris,  in  40"  28'  N.  lat,  86**  26'  E.  long.,  60  miles  S.  by  W.  fi:t)m  the 
port  of  Samsun,  and  100  miles  N.W.  from  Sivas :  population  about 
25,000.  Amasia  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Greek  geographer  Strabo, 
who  describes  it  "My  native  city,"  says  Strabo  (Casaub.  p.  561), 
"  stands  in  a  deep  and  extensive  gorge,  liirough  which  the  Ins  flows. 
It  is  siirprislDgly  favoured  both  by  nature  and  art,  being  at  once  both 
a  town  and  a  garrison :  a  rock,  lofty  and  precipitous,  all  round, 
descends  with  rapid  slope  to  the  river ;  one  part  has  a  wall  close  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream,  where  it  joins  on  to  the  city ;  and  in  another 
part  the  wall  runs  up  on  each  side  of  the  hill  to  the  summits,  of  which 
there  are  two,  connected  with  one  another  and  exceedingly  well 
fortified.  Within  the  inclosure  made  by  the  wall  are  the  palace  and 
the  tombs  of  the  kings.  The  summits  are  united  by  a  very  narrow 
neck,  the  ascent  to  which  is  five  or  six  stadia  on  each  side  from  the 
bank  of  the  river  and  from  the  suburbs ;  and  from  the  neck  to  the 
two  summits  is  about  another  stadium  of  steep  ascent^  which  is  alto- 
gether impregnable.  *  *  *  *  On  the  tops  also  water  is  carried  up 
under  the  rock  ;  two  narrow  galleries  (trvptyyts)  being  cut,  one  from 
the  neck  to  the  river,  and  the  other  from  the  summits  to  the  neck. 
*  *  *  There  are  two  bridges  on  the  river,  one  from  the  city  to  the 
suburbs,  and  another  fvom  the  suburbs  to  the  country ;  at  this  latter 
bridge  terminates  the  mountain  which  overhangs  the  rock." 

The  town  was  of  course  on  both  sides  of  the  river :  the  castle,  with 
part  of  the  surrounding  walls,  still  exists  on  the  side  of  the  river 
opposite  to  the  modem  town.  Hamilton,  in  his  '  Researches  in  Asia 
Minor,'  describes  the  place,  and  confirms  Strabo's  accoimt  in  several 
particulars.  He  mentions  'Hwo  Hellenic  towers  of  beautiful  con- 
struction," which  he  takes  to  be  the  two  summits  spoken  of  by 
Strabo ;  and  he  descended  one  of  the  galleries  about  300  feet,  and 
found  a  small  pool  of  dear  cold  water.  The  walls  described  by  the 
ancient  geographer  as  inclosing  the  tombs  of  the  kings  still  in  part 
remain.  These  tombs  are  to  the  south  of  the  citadel,  three  to  the 
west  and  two  to  the  east ;  they  are  excavated  out  of  the  limestone 
rock.  Amasieh  is  a  large  and  populous  town ;  the  houses  are  chiefly 
of  wood,  but  many  are  of  stone,  and  all  are  covered  with  tiles.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  and  in  the  principal  one  there  are 
several  Saracenic  buildings,  either  in  ruins  or  used  as  mosques,  and 
a  medresseh  or  college  i£e  front  of  which  is  constructed  with  frag- 
ments of  ancient  cornices,  friezes,  architraves,  &c.  Hamilton  adds 
that  the  architrave  of  the  entrance  to  this  college  ia  formed  by  three 
long  stones  covered  with  deep-cut  Greek  inscriptions.  There  is  a  large 
stone  mosque,  built  by  Sultan  Bayazid,  with  two  lofty  minarets,  also 
of  stone ;  the  dome  of  the  mosque  is  covered  with  lead. 

About  two  miles  above  the  town  the  river  flows  through  a  narrow 
glen  screened  by  precipitous  rocks,  in  which  the  road  is  cut  on  the 
right  bank.  There  are  remains  of  an  aqueduct  cut  in  the  solid  rock 
20  feet  above  the  road.  The  river,  which  runs  in  a  deep  narrow 
channel  both  above  and  below  the  town,  is  not  suitable  for  navigation. 
It  is  crossed  by  four  bridges  within  the  limits  of  the  town :  the  upper- 
most 18  modem  and  of  stone :  the  second,  which  is  below  the  tombs, 
is  very  old,  apparently  Roman,  and  also  of  stone ;  the  third  is  of 
wood  and  crosses  the  stream  where  the  river  turns  to  the  northward ; 
the  fourth,  which  is  half  a  mile  lower  down,  is  of  stone,  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  town.  The  inhabitants  procure  from  the  river  their 
chief  supply  of  water,  which  is  raised  by  wheels  furnished  with 
buckets  and  driven  by  the  stream.  In  the  numerous  gardens  about 
the  town,  which  are  iirigated  from  the  river  by  means  of  large  water- 
wheels,  many  fine  fruits  are  grown,  especially  grapes,  of  which  a 
strong  wine  resembling  sherry  is  made.  There  are  also  numerous 
mulberry  plantations,  as  silk  forms  an  important  article  of  export 
Amasieh  has  an  Armenian  archbishop.  Hamilton  staten  the  number 
of  houses  at  3000  or  4000  Turkish,  750  Armenian,  and  100  or  160* 
Greek.  At  the  time  of  his  visit  a  tuck-mill  was  at  work,  manufacturing 
by  water-power  coarse  woollen  doth.  The  Greeks  were  allowed  to 
have  a  school ;  the  bazaars  were  small  and  ill  supplied.    Large  tame 


white  vultures  acted  as  the  scaTengers  of  the  town,  roosting  by  night 
in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  that  surround  the  dty,  and  by  day  perched 
on  the  house-tops,  or  soaring  high  in  beautiful  gyrations  ready  to 
pounce  upon  their  meah.  The  Turks  appredate  their  useful  qiudities, 
and  never  molest  them. 

The  origin  of  Amasia  is  unknown.  It  was  at  one  time  the  residenoe 
of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  and  was  perhaps  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
Mithridates.  Its  coins  till  the  time  of  Domitian  have  only  the 
epigraph  'Amasia,'  or  'Amaseia;'  after  this  they  are  stamped  with 
the  head  and  name  of  emperor ;  and  from  Trajan's  time  they  bear  the 
title  of  'Metropolis,'  showing  that  Amasia  was  then  at  all  events  the 
chief  town  of  Pontus. 

Silver,  copper,  and  salt  nunes  are  worked  in  the  ndghbourhood  at 
Marsuvan.    Salt  and  sUk  are  the  chief  exports. 

AMATRICE.    [Abbuzzc] 

AMAZON  AS,  a  river  in  South  America  which  traverses  the  equa- 
torial regions  of  that  continent  nearly  in  their  whole  extent,  numing 
the  greatest  part  of  its  course  from  west  to  east  and  having  iti 
embouchure  almost  under  the  equator.  It  is  the  largest  river  on 
the  globe  not  only  in  point  of  length  and  the  extent  of  country 
which  it  drains,  but  also  on  account  of  its  extraordinazy  depth  and 
the  immense  body  of  water  which  it  brings  to  the  ocean. 

The  river  Tunguragua,  or  Upper  Marafion,  the  principal  head- 
stream  of  the  Amazonas,  rises  in  the  Lf&e  of  Llauricocha,  which  lies 
on  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  in  Peru,  a  region  so  devated  that  it  is 
subject  nearly  to  a  continual  winter.  This  lake  is  more  than  14,000 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  situated  in  about  10°  30'  S.  lat  and 
near  76**  W.  long.  Issuing  thence,  the  river  flows  in  a  north-north- 
western direction  nearly  600  miles.  The  upper  part  of  its  course,  to 
a  distance  of  about  120  miles,  is  in  a  ravine  between  high  aununite, 
and  must  be  exceedingly  rapid  and  full  of  cataracts,  as  it  deacenda 
more  than  11,000  feet  Near  Huary,  where  the  stream  is  about 
2200  feet  above  the  sea,  a  wide  valley  opens  between  two  principal 
ranges  of  the  Andes,  and  in  this  valley  the  river  flows  with  a  rather 
gentle  current  through  a  space  of  about  380  miles,  and  ia  navigable 
for  canoes,  until  it  arrives  at  the  Pongo  Rentema,  which  is  1287  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  A  little  south  of  this  rapid  the  river  turns  north- 
east, and  after  a  course  of  about  90  miles  in  that  direction  it  turns 
eastward.  When  it  has  run  between  80  and  90  miles  to  the  eastward 
it  leaves  the  mountain-region  of  the  Andes  by  the  famous  Pongo  de 
Manseriche,  a  rapid  about  7  miles  long,  full  of  eddies  and  small 
cataracts.  In  the  space  between  the  Pongo  of  Rentema  and  that  of 
Manseriche  the  swift  current  is  frequently  changed  into  rapids,  and 
is  not  continuously  navigable  even  for  canoes.  But  balsas  may  descend 
even  the  rapids.  Above  the  rapid  of  Manseriche  the  river  is  more 
than  150  fathoms  wide,  but  where  it  breaks  through  the  last  moun- 
tains, at  the  Pongo  itself,  its  bed  is  narrowed  to  25  &thoms.  The 
rocks,  which  here  constitute  its  banks,  are  about  50  feet  high, 
and  perpendicular.  -  At  S.  Boija,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pongo  de  Manseriche  in  4°  28'  S.  lat,  76"  27'  W.  long.,  the  surface  of  the 
river  is  1164  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  terminates  the  upper  course  of 
the  Amazonas,  which  in  the  countries  drained  by  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Mar  anon  ;  and  this  name  it  retains  down  to  its  junction 
with  the  Yavari.  In  its  eastern  course  to  the  junction  of  the  Yavari 
the  Amaaonas  separates  Peru  from  Ecuador ;  and  the  Tavari  itself 
forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Peru  and  Brazil 

From  S.  Borja  the  river  runs  through  an  extensive  plain  essir 
ward,  forming  many  great  bends,  as  far  as  63**  W.  long.,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Purus.  From  this  point  to  its  mouth  &e  course  of 
the  river  is  more  straight,  and  directed  to  east-north-east,  so  that 
from  4**  40'  S.  lat  it  gradually  approaches  the  equator,  under  which 
its  principal  arm  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

West  of  62°  W.  long,  the  Amazonas  runs  about  1260  miles,  and 
an  equal  distance  east  of  that  meridian  to  its  mouth,  so  that  the 
whole  length  of  the  river  exceeds  3000  miles.  In  the  plain  the  river 
twice  changes  its  name.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Yavari  it  begins  to  he 
called  SolimoeSf  and  after  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Branco  it  bean 
the  name  of  Amazonas.  The  river  is  sometimes  called  OreUatuh  fro™ 
Francisco  Orellana,  a  Spaniard,  who  first  explored  it  downwards  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Napo  in  1539.  In  his  encounters  with  the  native 
tribes  he  found  the  women  fight  as  bravely  as  the  men ;  hence  in  the 
account  of  his  voyage,  the  old  story  of  a  country  ruled  by  Amazons 
is  reproduced.  This  circumstance  gave  origin  to  the  common  name. 
The  native  name  of  the  Amazonas,  at  least  below  the  junction  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  is  said  to  be  Para-na-Tinga,  'King  of  Waters.' 

The  principal  channel  by  which  the  Amazonas  enters  the  Atlantic  is 
called  the  Canal  de  Braganza  do  Norte,  and  its  direction  for  about  100 
miles  is  north-easterly.  Where  the  river  turns  northward  it  sends  off 
an  arm  towards  the  south,  which  bears  the  name  of  Canal  de  Tagipm^ 
This  branch  runs  first  southward  for  about  50  miles;  it  then  gradually 
turns  to  the  north-east,  and  being  joined  by  the  river  Tooantina,  takes 
the  name  of  the  Rio  Par^  The  Canal  de  TagipurJi  is  narrow,  where 
it  runs  south  hardly  more  than  8  or  4  miles  wide,  but  after  its  junction 
with  the  Tocantins,  above  Gram  Parti,  it  is  about  18  miles  wide ;  towards 
its  mouth  it  widens  to  30  mile& 

During  its  course  through  the  plain  the  Amazopas  is  joined  by  a  great 
number  of  affluents,  some  of  which  run  more  than  1000  miles.  Below 
the  Pongo  de  Manseriche  it  is  joined  from  the  north  first  by  the  Morona, 
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and  then  by  the  F!uta9a»  Tigre,  Ki^,  I$a  or.  Patumayo,  Ta|»nrl^  Rio 
Negro»  and  Oziinina  or  Trombetaa.  From  the  south  it  reoelveB,  pro- 
oeedmg  from  west  to  east,  the  waters  of  the  Huallaga,  Ucayali,  Yayari, 
Jutai,  Jxsratk,  Teff$,  Coazy,  Paras,  Madera  (the  laigest  of  its  edffiuents, 
little  short  of  2000  milea  in  length),  Tapajos,  Xutgh,  and  Tocantins. 
Most  of  these  liren  pour  their  water  into  the  Amazonas  by  several 
mouthflj  which  frequently  are  at  great  distances  from  one  another.  Thus 
the  four  or  five  mouths  of  the  Tapui^  frU  into  the  Amaaonas  between 
65^  and  67**  40'  W.  long.,  and  the  two  most  distant  are  more  than 
200  miles  apart  The  four  embouchures  of  the  Purus  lie  between  61" 
and  62*  20'  W.  long.,  and  the  two  outer  ones  are  about  100  mUes  apart 
The  immense  dmodts  of  alluvial  soil,  through  which  the  lower  course 
of  Iheae  rivers  hes,  united  to  the  great  volume  of  water  which  they 
bring  down  during  the  rainy  season,  must  be  oonsidered  as  the  cause 
of  this  peculiarity,  by  which  the  affluents  of  the  Amaeonas  are  distin- 
guished from  all  other  rivers  in  the  world. 

The  width  of  the  river  of  course  increases  as  it  proceeds  eastward. 
It  is  however  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  its  breadth,  on  acoount 
of  the  great  number  of  islands  which  lie  within  the  bed  of  the  river 
and  divide  its  waters  into  several  channels.  Between  Peru  and 
Ecuador  the  width  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile ;  £Etrther  down  it 
increases  to  two  miles,  and  after  it  has  been  joined  by  the  Madera  it 
is  nearly  three  miles.  Below  Faro  the  width  decreases  somewhat^ 
and  at  Obydoe,  near  56'*  W.  long.,  the  river  is  only  1788  yards  across. 
To  thiB  place,  which  is  about  400  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
the  tide  ascends  when  the  river  is  low,  but  it  is  not  sensible  many 
miles  farther  down,  when  the  stream  is  swollen  by  freshets.  Below 
Ob3rdo8  the  width  again  increases,  and  after  the  junction  of  the 
Tapajos  it  is  hardly  at  any  place  less  than  seven  miles.  The  Canal  de 
BngansB,  opposite  the  island  of  Marajo  and  as  far  north  as  the  island 
of  Caviana,  is  80  miles  wide,  which  breadth  is  at  its  mouth  increased 
to  above  50  miles,  the  island  of  Caviana  included,  which  lies  in  the 
middle  of  it^ 

The  attempts  to  determine  the  depth  of  the  river  have  been  only 
partiaUy  suooessful,  on  accoimt  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and 
the  dimeulty  of  determining  in  which  of  the  several  channels  the 
main  cumnt  flows.  Smyth  found  in  all  places  where  he  made  the 
experiment  no  bottom  with  20  fikthoms,  even  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Bio  J^egro,  The  depth  is  supposed  to  increase  considerably  after  the 
oonfloence  with  the  Madera,  and  still  more  after  the  Amazonas 
haa  been  joined  by  the  Tapajos.  It  is  thought  that  it  cannot  be  less 
than  from  50  to  60  fathoms.  In  the  Narrow  of  Obydos  the  depth  of 
the  Amaaonaa  exceeds  100  &thom8. 

The  velocity  of  the  current  varies  greatly.  It  is  of  course  much 
greater  when  the  river  is  swollen  by  freshets  than  when  its  waters 
are  low,  and  less  along  the  banks  thtm  in  the  middle  of  the  current. 
Smythy  who  descended  the  river  in  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
when  tiie  water  is  highest,  found  that  near  the  mouth  the  velocily  of 
the  current  varies  between  three  and  four  miles  per  hour,  which 
shows  wi^  what  a  force  the  water  is  impelled  by  the  great  mass  that 
presses  it  forward.  For  the  fall  of  the  river  is  l^  no  means  consider- 
ablsL  At  Tabatinga^  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yavari  it  is  only  678  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Madera  it  is  reasonably 
supposed  not  to  be  more  than  600  feet  In  a  course  considerably 
exceeding  900  mUee  it  falls  only  178  feet  At  some  places  the  current 
rons  only  two  mHea  and  a  half  in  an  hour.  In  the  Narrow  of  Obydos 
the  current  runs  more  than  five  miles  an  hoijr  when  the  river  is  full. 
Lower  down  its  current  is  hardly  anywhere  more  than  two  miles,  but 
is  never  much  less. 

There  occors  no  impediment  to  navigation  as  fu*  as  the  river  flows 
through  the  plains.  Vessels  of  any  size  may  ascend  it  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ucayali,  and  even  to  that  of  the  Huallaga,  but  feuther  up  the 
d^th  znust  be  much  lees,  as,  according  to  Maw,  only  vessels  drawing 
five  or  six  feet  of  water  can  advance  to  S.  Boija.  The  ascent  of 
the  river  is  easiest  from  July  to  December.  In  this  season  the  ventot 
geraet,  or  general  winds,  blow  always  from  east  to  west  They  seem 
to  be  the  continuation  of  the  south-eastern  trade-wind,  which  in  this 
season  advances  to  8**  and  4°  N.  lat  These  winds  blow  strong  during 
the  day^,  and  always  against  the  current  of  the  river.  In  navigating 
up  the  river,  vessels  keep  close  to  either  bank,  where  the  current 
is  leas  rapid.  The  vessels  used  on  this  river  have  large  square  saiLi, 
and  their  decks  are  covered  in  with  a  thatched  roof  to  ward  off  the 
almost  incessant  rains.  Descending  the  river  they  rarely  use  their 
sail,  bat  generally  drift  with  the  stream.  From  the  beginning  of 
January  to  July,  when  the  winds  are  variable,  the  navigation  up 
the  river  is  very  tedious,  and  it  takes  eight  months  to  come  up  from 
Oram  Par&  to  Tabatinga^  whilst  the  voyage  down  does  not  take  more 
than  two. 

The  islands  in  the  middle  of  the  river  are  low,  flat,  and  surrounded 
by  sand-banks,  which  are  covered  with  water  during  the  freshets. 
They  are  without  trees,  but  covered  with  thick  bushes.  Many  of 
them  are  above  10  nules  long,  but  commonly  not  wide.  They  are 
rarely  swampy,  and  some  of  them  are  of  importance  from  the  number 
of  turtW  oggB  ooUected  on  them.  The  islands  which  occur  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  much  higher  and  of  a  different  description, 
being  covered  in  all  their  extent  bv  thick  forests  of  high  trees.  They 
are  divided  from  the  mainland  either  by  arms  of  the  Amazonas  itself, 
or  by  a  branch  of  one  of  its  affluents.    Some  of  these  islands  are  of  great 
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extent  The  island  of  Tupinamba  is  about  200  miles  long,  and  about 
80  miles  wida  It  lies  between  56**  and  59**  W.  long.,  and  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  the  Furo  de  Uraria,  an  arm  of  the  Madera, 
which,  about  50  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  branches 
off  from  the  Madera  and  runs  parallel  to  the  Amazonas.  The  area 
of  this  island  is  more  than  5500  square  miles.  The  island  of  Paricatiba 
occurs  on  the  western  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Taptjos,  and  is  divided 
from  the  mainland  by  the  Lago  das  Campinas  and  two  channels  which 
connect  the  lake  with  the  two  rivers.  The  island  is  about  60  miles 
long  and  more  than  15  miles  wide.  It  is  remarkable. for  its  extensive 
plantations  of  cotton.  The  largest  of  the  islands  is  Ihat  of  Maraj6  or 
Ilha  dos  Joannes,  which  lies  in  the  mouth  of  the  Amazonas,  and  is 
150  miles  long  from  east  to  west^  and  about  the  same  from  north  to 
south ;  its  area  exceeds  10,500  square  milea  The  island  of  Caviana, 
in  the  Canal  de  Braganza  del  Korte,  is  about  iO  zmles  long  and  25 
miles  wide. 

The  basin  of  the  Amazonas  is  by  far  the  largest  river-basin  on  the 
globe.  According  to  Humboldt,  its  area  exceeds  8,000,000  square 
miles,  or  somewhat  more  than  one-half  of  South  America.  The  Oby, 
one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  Old  Continent,  drains,  according  to 
Bitter,  an  extent  which  falls  somewhat  short  of  2,000,000  square  mSes, 
and  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  contains  about  1,000,000  square  miles. 
tlie  Amazonas  is  the  onl^  large  river  in  the  world « whose  basia 
comprehends  countries  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  equator.  The 
noruiem  edge  of  the  baon  extends  only  to  about  7*  K.  lat,  Jaut  the 
southern  edge  reaches  in  one  part  to  near  19°  S.  lat 

The  Amazonas  is  in  no  other  respect  so  remarkable  as  for  the 
immense  volume  of  water  which  it  brings  to  the  ocean.  According  to 
a  calculation  of  Rennel,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Ganges  in  the  * 
dry  season  discharges  in  one  second  80,000  cubic  feet  of  water. 
Wilcox  states,  that  below  the  mouth  of  the  Bonaah,  near  Goyalpura, 
the  Brahmapootra  pours  down  in  one  second  176,188  cubio»feet 
Martins  calculate  that  the  volume  of  water  passing  in  one  second 
through  the  Narrow  of  Obydos  exceeds  550,000  cubic  feet 

WiQi  such  resistless  force  does  the  wide  deep  current  of  the 
Amazonas  enter  the  Atlantic,  that  its  vast  mass  of  waters  sweeps  on 
unbroken  and  unmixed  with  the  ocean  for  above  200  milee  to  the 
eastward  of  the  embouchure.  A  remarkable  phenomenon  is  witnessed 
in  the  Amazonas  at  the  time  of  spring  tides.  The  wide  mouth  of 
the  river'  receives  the  broad  swell  of  the  Atlantic  tide-wave ;  but  as 
the  channel  becomes  narrower  by  the  islands  and  the  (pndual  approxi- 
mation of  the  banks,  the  tide  has  not  room  to  move  up  the  stream, 
and  the  continuous  pressure  of  successive  waves  prevents  it  from 
rushing  back  to  the  ocean.  The  consequence  is  that  the  tide  becomes 
heaped  up  in  the  embouchure  of  the  river,  until  at  length  a  wall  of 
water  from  12  to  16  feet  high,  followed  rapidly  by  a  second,  a  third,  and 
sometimes  a  fourth  enormous  wave,  sweeps  with  irresLstible  force  and 
incredible  velocity  up  the  river  and  over  its  banks,  carrying  every- 
thing before  it,  and  accompanied,  with  a  tremendous  roar,  which  is 
heard  to  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles.  This  enormous  wave  which 
causes  instantaneous  high  water  in  the  river  is  called  by  the  Indians 
prororoca. 

The  Amazonas  is  indebted  for  its  abundance  of  water  to  its  position 
between  the  tropics,  and  to  the  extent  of  its  tributaries.  Whilst 
the  sun  passes  &t>m  one  tropic  to  the  other  it  is  preceded,  attended, 
and  followed  by  heavy  and  nearly  continual  rains;  and  all  the 
countries  constituting  the  basin  of  the  Amazonas  are  successively, 
for  five  or  six  months  together,  drenched  by  an  exoess  of  moisture. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  rains  descending  on  South  America^ 
whilst  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  runs  southward  to  the 
Amazonas,  and  perhaps  seven-eighths  of  the  intertropical  rains,  which 
pour  down  on  that  continent  whilst  the  sun  is  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  are  brought  to  its  channel  by  its  numerous  large  southern 
tributaries.  It  may  ahnostbe  said  that  the  river  is  never  at  low  water, 
properly  so  called;  for  when  its  northern  affluents  during  the  dry 
season  bring  down  a  comparatively  small  volume  of  water,  the  southern 
rivers  are  filled  by  the  rains,  and  pour  into  it  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
water.  Wh'en  the  latter  >egin  to  subside,  the  former  are  already  on 
theiocreaBe. 

As  the  quantity  of  water  brought  down  by  the  northern  rivers  is 
but  small  in  comparison  with  the  volume  which  the  southern  rivers 
pour  into  it,  the  Amazonas  has  least  water  whilst  the  sun  is  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  But  the  rains  do  not  commence  in  the  same 
month,  even  in  the  countries  which  are  situated  under  the  same  paralleL 
On  the  banks  of  the  Amazonas  the  intertropical  rains  begin  on  the 
eastern  declivities  of  the  Andes  in  the  month  of  November,  and  at 
Gram  Parik  they  do  not  set  in  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  effect 
of  the  rains  on  the  swelling  of  the  rivers  becomes  apparent  only  after 
a  period  of  from  four  to  six  weeks.  The  waters  of  the  MaraSkon  begin  to 
rise  perceptibly  at  the  end  of  December,  those  of  the  Solimoes  at  the 
end  of  January,  and  those  of  the  Amazonas  in  February.  The  Amazonas 
rises  for  about  120  days.  Its  northern  affluents,  the  largest  of  which 
are  the  Rio  Negro  and  Tapurl^  are  highest  in  August,  September, 
and  October,  but  in  the  southern  affluents  the  freshets  do  not  occur 
in  the  same  months.  The  Tocantins,  Xingh,  and  Tapajos,  begin  to 
rise  in  November,  and  attain  ^eir  greatest  height  in  February  and 
March,  whilst  the  Madera,  by  far  the  largest  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Amazonas,  hasl  ts  freshets  simultaneously  with  the  Amazonas,  the 
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water  being  highest  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  June.  Thia 
oireumstanoe  Bupports  strongly  the  opinion  of  tiioee  who  tbink  that 
the  Madera  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  head  stream  of  the 
Amazonaa.  The  more  easteriy  of  the  eouthem  feeders  of  the 
Amazonas  increase  their  Tolume  of  water  earlier  in  the  year  than  the 
Madera;  but  this  may  be  explained  by  observing  that  they  run 
through  valleys  which  have  a  strongly  inclined  surface,  whilst  the 
country  drained  by  the  Madera  is  a  plain,  in  most  parts  entu^ly  level, 
and  in  others  very  slightly  undulating.  Water  therefore  must 
accumulate  to  a  much  greater  extent,  before  it  can  force  its  way  to 
iheriTer. 

The  banks  of  the  Amazonas,  from  its  mouth  to  that  of  the  Rio 
Negro  are  low,  swampy,  and  subject  to  annual  inundations :  generally 
to  a  distance  of  10  to  12  miles  and  upwards.  The  southern  banks 
are  lower  than  the  northern.  Above  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  the 
southern  banks  are  in  general  higher  than  the  northern,  and  rise  even 
during  the  freshets  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  Smyth,  who 
descended  the  river  when  it  was  full,  observed  several  places  where 
the  banks  consisting  of  red  day-cliflfs  rose  from  15  to  80  feet  above  it, 
and  these  clifis  extended  for  many  miles  along  the  river.  They  rise 
in  most  places  perpendiculariy ;  and  as  their  base  is  continually  washed 
by  a  very  strong  current^  laige  pieces  of  earth  are  frequently  detached 
from  them  and  fall  into  the  river.  The  passing  vessels  are  eome- 
timea  put  into  danger  by  these  falling  masses,  and  therefore  such 
places  are  dreaded  by  boatmen.  The  banks  of  the  Amazonas,  and 
also  those  of  its  confluents  as  far  as  they  flow  through  alluvial  ground, 
are  as  it  were  hned  by  a  nearly  continuous  series  of  lakes,  many  of 
them  of  considerable  extent,  as  the  Lago  das  Campinas,  which  is 
40  miles  long,  the  Lake  of  Saraca  (west  of  60**  W.  long.),  which  is 
70  miles  long,  and  others.  All  these  lakes  are  united  to  the  river 
by  channels,  through  which  they  receive  its  waters  daring  the 
freshets,  and  which  fbrm  their  outlets  when  the  water  of  the  river  is 
on  the  decrease. 

The  countries  inclosed  within  the  bann  of  the  river  consist  of  a 
higher  and  a  lower  region^  and  the  line  where  these  two  regions  border 
on  one  another  is  indicated  by  cataracts  in  the  rivers,  which  are 
occasioned  by  their  descent  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  ground. 
Between  the  Yavari  and  the  Ucayali  a  chain  of  elevated  hills  runs 
northward,  as  far  as  7**  80' S.  lat.,  which  intersects  the  western  portion 
of  the  lower  region,  and  separates  the  sub-basin  of  the  Ucayidi  from 
the  great  alluvial  plain  of  the  Amazonas.  This  lower  region  there- 
fore  extends  along  both  sides  of  the  Amazonas  from  its  mouth,  near 
60'  W.  long,  to-  the  embouchure  of  the  Ucayali,  near  72'  W.  long., 
from  eaM  to  west  about  1800  miles.  But  its  width  varies,  being  mudi 
nazTower  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  than  farther  west  In  the 
meridian  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Xingh  <4^  80^  S.  lat),  it  probably 
does  not  reach  the  equator  and  hardly  exceeds  250  miles  in  width* 
Between  the  meridians  of  61**  and  68"  W.  long,  it  extends  from 
the  cataracts  of  the  Madera  on  the  south,  to  those  of  S.  Ifaria  in 
the  Rio  Branco,  over  more  than  10  degrees  of  latitude,  and  is  more  than 
700  miles  wide.  The  distance  between  the  cataract  of  Vuelta  del 
Diablo  in  the  Ucayali  and  the  great  cataracts  of  the  Tapurii  ia  more 
than  600  miles.  The  surface  of  this  lower  region  has  an  area  of  about 
1,000,000  square  miles. 

We  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  lower 
VQgion.  The  country  along  the  rivers  is  generally  overgrown  with 
forests  of  trees,  greatly  dSSeiing  in  size  and  species,  with  various 
bushes  and  underwood  between  them,  and  all  these  plants  are  tied 
together  by  numwous  creepers^  so  that  they  often  form  a  vegetable 
wall  through  which  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate.  The  water-courses 
alone  are  the  roads  which  lead  through  this  wilderness.  In  some 
places  however  vast  plaioB  called  oampos  and  covered  with  long 
ooane  grass,  line  the  banks  of  the  rivers  for  miles.  In  those  tracts 
which  are  not  subject  to  intmdation,  and  which  are  more  numerous 
and  extensive  about  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  country  is 
likewise  covered  jrith  interminable  forests,  bat  the  trees  are  of  more 
equal  size,  and  underwood  is  wanting^  with  the  exception  of  some 
orsepera. ..  Occasionally  some  treeless  tracts  of  moderate  extent  occur, 
covered  with  rich  grass,  intermingled  with  a  few  low  bushesL  The 
abundance  of  vater,  the  softness  of  the  soil,  and  the  very  small 
inequalities  of  the  surfisu^  have  made  some  phenomena  frequent  here 
which  are  rare  in  other  cduntriee.  Such  are  especially  the  natural 
diannels  by  which  two  rhrers  are  united.  Between  the  rivers  Madera 
and  Purus  at  least  two  such  natural  water-commimioations  exist, 
iOO  miles  distant  from  one  another.  Others  occur  between  the  Rio 
Negro  and  the  Yapurk  In  sach  cases  commonly  a  lake  is  found 
occupying  the  middle  of  the  country  between  the  two  rivers,  and 
from  the  lake  issue  two  channels,  which  carry  the  waters  of*  the  lake 
to  the  two  rivers,  or  at.  other  timee  bring  it  from  the  rivers  to  the 
lake.  These  natural  canals  are  navigable  for  boats,  except  during  two 
or  three  months  of  the  year. 

The  country  extending  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Yapdr^  Rio  Negro, 
and  Rio  Branco,  to  the  northern  edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Amazonas, 
is  nearly  unknown  as  far  west  as  65*"  W.  long.,  with  tiie  exception  of 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Branco.  It  seems  mostly  to  be  traversed  from 
north  to  south  by  short  ofisets  of  the  Parimd  Mountains,  which  in 
these  parts  constitute  the  boundary  of  the  basin.  The  valley  of 
the  Bio  Branco  is  wide,  and  extends  between  two  ridges  of  the  Parim^ 


Mountains  east  and  weat.  TfaA  lower  part  of  it  cootainsvety  sitdboit 
swamps,  and  is  frequently  inundated.  There  are  also  Mvesal  tracti 
destitute  of  trees  and  covered  with  herbage,  wfaidi  are  called  wntaaSa. 
West  of  66*  the  basin  of  the  Amasoaas  is  not  indoeed  by  a  nd^  ol 
hills  or  mountains,  but  a  plain  500  or  600  miles  across  ezindi  from 
the  western  side  of  the  Parim^  Mountains  to  the  eastern  dinfivity  oi 
the  Andes  of  New  Qnmada  and  Ecoador.  In  its  lower  eastetn  dittricti 
the  highest  portion  of  tiie  plain  nowhere  exceeds  1100  feet  above  tfai 
sea-le^  but  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  it  rises  to  more  than  2000f«et 
The  Burihce  of  tUs  plain  is  raiiher  level,  and  in  parts  swampy; 
but  there  occur  several  tracts  covered  wilii  rocky  hills,  which  how* 
ever  rarely  rise  more  than  800  or  400  feet  above  their  base.  The 
eastern  districts  of  it  are  covered  with  interminable  forests,  butaloag 
the  base  of  ihe  Andes  a  great  part  of  the  country  is  said  to  be  dear, 
and  to  form  extensive  savannahs.  Nothing  shows  more  dearly  that 
this  countiy  is  very  little  elevated  above  the  adjacent  regions  than  that 
there  exist  natural  wateroonmranications  crossing  it  from  north  to 
south,  and  uniting  the  Orinoco  with  the  Rio  Negro.  Thus  the  Caaa- 
quiari,  a  very  oonsideAble  river,  branches  off  from  the  Orinoco, 
between  66"*  and  67*^  W.  long.,  and  running  in  a  southsm  direction 
joins  the  Rio  Negro  after  a  coarse  of  about  100  mflea;  ThenatiTe 
tribes  also  state  that  between  71*  and  72°  W.  long.,  a  similar  nm 
branches  off  from  the  Ouaviari,  an  afBuent  of  the  Orinoco^  and  alUr 
a  course  of  more  than  100  miles  jodns  the  Uapes,  one  of  the  prindpai 
feeders  of  the  Rio  Negro;  and  it  is  added,  that  this  river  baa  ben 
navigated  by  a  Portuguese  called  Cobuqaena^  whence  it  is  ealkd 
Canal  de  Cubaqnena. 

That  portion  of  the  bacdn  of  the  Amfciymas  which  lies  beyood  the 
cataracts  of  the  rivers  Tocantini^  Xingti,  Tapajos,  and  Madera,  preaenti 
quite  a  difSn-ent  character.  The  numerous  oatazacts  which  occur  in 
all  these  rivers  where  they  approach  the  allavial  plain,  show  evidently 
that  the  countiy  in  these  parts  must  rise  suddenly,  and  to  an  elevation 
of  several  hundred  feet  It  continues  to  rise,  though  elowlj,  m 
advancing  fiarther  sooth,  tmtil  it  readies  the  moontam-rangeB  which 
form  part  of  the  wateznahed  between  the  Parana  and  the  Amazonaa, 
and  ?niich  occur  at  the  sources  of  the  Tocantins,  between  18"  and  19* 
S.  lat,  and  at  those  of  the  rivers  Xingii  and  Tapajos,  near  IS"  S.  lat 
Near  the  sources  of  l^ese  rivers  the  country  may  be  between  2500  aznl 
8000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  mountains  sooth  of  them  rise 
only  from  1000  to  1500  feet  higher.  The  snrEace  of  this  oonntiy  i< 
farrowed  by  broad  open  valleys,  and  traversed  by  wide  broadbacked 
ridges  from  1000  to  2000  feet  high  above  the  valleys,  and  of  gentle 
ascent.  Both  valleys  and  ridges  run  south  and  north.  The  upper 
part  of  the  ridges  is  mostly  bare,  or  covered  only  witii  a  coarse  scan^ 
grass ;  their  dedivities  are  overgrown  with  buriies^  or  short  crooked 
trees,  and  the  soil  is  neariy  everywhere  bad.  Tall  trees  occur  in  this 
region  only  in  the  narrow  vaUeys  where  the  rivers  have  depoaited  a 
more  fertile  soiL  In  the  level  parts  of  the  vaUeys  the  soil  is  cemmooly 
rich.  Towards  the  western  boundary  of  this  region,  about  the  aouites 
of  the  numerous  feeders  of  the.  Tapajos,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
South  American  continent,  is  a  sandy  desert^  nearly  without  vegetitioD, 
which  is  called  Campos  Parecis. 

In  this  description  the  sub-bann  of  the  Madera  is  not  included.  It 
has  quite  a  different  character,  being  a  level  plam,  whidh  extends  from 
the  western  branch  of  the  Brazilian  Moimtains,  which  is  called  Sem 
Qend  or  Chapada  do  Matto  Qrosso,  to  the  foot  of  the  Bolivian  Andee, 
and  thus  forms  a  eommunictttion  between  the  great  plain  of  the 
Amasonas  and  the  Pampas.  The  most  elevated  portion  of  this  plain 
occurs  between  18**  and  20**  S.  lat,  and  divides  the  feeders  of  the 
Madera  from  those  of  the  Paraguay,  a  tributary  of  the  Parana  This 
plain  is  said  to  be  almost  entirely  covered  with  water  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  its  surface  is  neariy  a  perfect  level ;  it  remains  in  a  nrj 
swampy  condition  even  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season.  These  swamps, 
called  Pantanaes,  are  dther  covered  with  grass  and  short  herbage,  or 
with  canes  and  rushes.  It  is  supposed  that  during  the  rains,  and 
shortly  after  them,  there  exists  a  water-commanioation  between 
the  rivers  of  this  plain  and  the  Lagtcna  de  Xarayes,  a  similar  tract  of 
country  situated  on  both  sides  of  Uie  upper  oourse  of  the  Pangoay. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  extent  ef  the  basin  of  the  AxnaEonaa,  the 
great  fertility  of  the  soils  of  by  fiurthe  greatest  patt  of  it,  its  numeroua 
natnral  productions,  and  the  navigabiuty  of  the  prinotpaf  river  and 
its  affluents,  which  (though  at  some  places  interrupts  by  cataracts) 
are  navigable,  almost  to  their  aooroes,  very  few  establishments  haye 
been  formed  in  it^  so  few  indeed  that  the  aggregate  population  of  all 
of  them  hardly  amountsto  400,000.  The  best  settled  portion  is  tl^ 
which  lies  in  the  mountain-region  of  the  Andes  above  the  F^ngo  de 
Maaaeriohe;  this  tract,  together  with  the  valley  of  the  Hnallaga,  may 
contain  half  the  population  of  the  basin.  East  of  the  Huallaga,  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  only  aVery  few  small  settlements  bare 
been  made,  the  intervening  country  remaining  chiefly  in  the  possession 
of  the  native  tribes.  There  atre  numerous  small  eettlements  on  the 
Rio  Negro,  occupied  in  agricultare  and  other  branches  of  industiy, 
but  the  population  hardly  exfc'eeds  40,000.  On  the  Madeia,  Tap^ 
Xingh,  and  Tocantms,  a  few  colonies  have  been  settled  near  their 
confluence  with  the  Amasonas,  and  a  few  othere  are  on  the  first  aDd 
last  mentioned  rivers  towards  their  sources,  but  they  are  somehundreda 
of  mUes  apart  Below  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  the  a^^^™^^ 
on  the  Aznazonas  are  more  numerous,  but  if  the  town  of  Gram  Van 
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and  its  Tieinity  be  excluded,  their  ooUeotiTe  population  hardly  ezoeedB 
180,000. 

The  number  of  Teaeels  plying  on  the  Amazonas  is  smalL  It  is  said 
that  the  Mieiiflnppi  carries  more  TeBaels  in  a  month,  and  the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang  in  a  day,  than  the  Amazonas  all  the  year  round.  But  this 
state  of  things  is  to  last  no  longer.  The  Brazilian  government  has 
ordered  that  this  great  river  shall  be  navigated  by  steamers,  and  then 
the  asoent  of  the  Amasonas,  which  it  takes  the  ordinaiy  craft  several 
months  to  acoomplish,  will  be  made  in  as  many  days.  The  wild  and 
cultivated  products  of  the  soil  are  brought  down  fh>m  the  settlements 
to  Oram  Parh  and  are  thence  exported  to  other  countries.  The 
cultivated  products  are  tobaoco,  indigo,  cotton,  coffee,  mandioca  flour, 
sugar,  molasseB,  and  rum.  The  wild  products  are  collected  chiefly  by 
the  Indians,  and  consist  of  sarsaparilla,  cacao,  cravopino  (the  fruit  of 
the  Castia  earyophyUatOy  a  kind  of  nutmeg),  turtle  oil,  balsam  of 
copaiba,  quinia,  wax,  drugs,  vanilla,  Braal  nuts,  anotto,  tamarinds, 
pechurine  beans,  tonga  beans,  red  pepper,  ropes,  mats  and  hammocks 
made  of  palm  fibres,  India-rubber,  gum,  pitch,  rosin,  fostic  and  other 
dye-woods,  timber,  and  salt-fish.  Fish  abound  in  the  Amazonas; 
turtles  also  of  various  kinds,  alligators,  and  the  manatee  or  sea-cow, 
are  numerous. 

(Condamine's  Rdatum  cT  ten  Voyage  ftUt  dans  VlnUriewr  de  tAmS- 
riqtte  MSridifmale  ;  Humboldt's  Penonal  Narrative^  kc. ;  Lieut.  Maw's 
Jownal  of  a  Pauttgey  &c. ;  Henderson's  History  of  BremZ  ;  Spix  and 
Martius,  Bei»e  in  BraJrilien;  Smyth's  and  Lowe's  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
from  Lima  to  Parc^;  Poppig's  ReitB  in  CMU,  Peru,  und  auf  dem 
AtMatmenfivLtae ;  Prince  Adalbert's  Travels  in  Southern  Europe  and 
Brazil ;  Edwards's  Voyage  up  the  Amaxon.) 

AMBERG,  a  town  in  the  Upper  Palatinate  in  Bavaria,  35  nules  E. 
from  Niimberg,  and  32  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Ratisbon  :  population, 
10,800.     It  is  a  well-built  and  agreeable  town,  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  by  the  Vilz,  a  feeder  of  the  Nab,  which  joins  the  Danube  about 
a  mile  above  Ratisbon.  The  handsome  church  of  St  Martin  is  adorned 
with  several  fine  monuments.    The  town  has  a  college*  an  arsenal, 
a  mint,  guildhall,  house  of  coxrection,  high  school,  gymnasium,  a 
seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers,  a  library  consisting  of  34,000 
volumes  of  printed  books,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history.    It  was 
fonnerly  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  is  still 
the  seat  of  its  court  of  appeal    The  industrial  products  comprise  fire- 
arms and  small  arms,  eartheni^re,  woollen  cloths,  linen,  tobacco, 
irounongeiy,  beer,  ftc.    There  are  considerable  iron-mines  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains.    Amberg  has  some  trade  also  in  salt. 
AMBERIEUX.    [Anr.] 
AMBEHT.    [Put-db-DAme.] 

AMBHSER,  a  town  in  the  principality  of  Jeypoor  (of  which  it  was 
once  the  camtal),  in  the  Rajpoot  states,  in  26"  57'  N.  lat,  75**  20'  E. 
long.,  is  built  on  the  margin  of  a  small  lake,  and  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  mountains,  which  give  a  considerable  degree  of  romantic 
beauty  to  the  spot  A  palace  built  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  over- 
hanging the  lake,  and  formerly  inhabited  by  the  rajas,  is  in  good 
preservation,  and  is  now  used  as  a  state-prison.  A  small  island  in  the, 
lake  is  cultivated  as  a  royal  garden.  Many  of  what  were  onc^  magni- 
ficent buildings  within  the  city  are  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  Ambheer 
is  now  nearly  depopulated.  Enough,  however,  remains  to  show  that 
it  must  once  have  been  a  splendid  place. 
AMBLECOTE.  [SrAFFORDsmRB.] 
AMBLESIDE.    [Webtmorland.] 

AMBOISE.      [IWDBB-ET-LOIBE.] 

AMBOOR,  a  neat  and  regularly-built  town  of  the  Camatic  province, 
in  the  south  of  India,  is  situated  in  12*  49'  N.  lat,  78"  46'  E.  long., 
108  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Madras.  It  stands  within  a  range  of  hills  of 
moderate  elevation.  The  river  Palair,  or  Milk  River,  passes  within 
three  miles  of  it.  Amboor  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  having  a  lofty  isolated  mountain  at  its  side  on  which  a  fort 
was  built,  so  difftcult  of  approach  as  to  be  considered  almost  impreg- 
nable. Since  1801,  when  Amboor  came  into  the  possession  of  the  East 
India  Company,  the  works  of  this  fort  have  been  partially  destroyed ; 
the  part  which  remains  is  now  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for 
criminals.    The  territory  around  is  well  watered  and  very  productive. 

AMBOYKA,  one  of  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  in  the  eastern 
seas,  lies  off  the  south-west  coast  of  the  island  of  Coram,  between  3"  26' 
and  8'  48'  S.  Ut,  127"  50'  and  128'  15'  E.  long.  Its  length  is  said  to 
be  about  82  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  10  miles.  The  population  is 
composed  of  Malays,  Chinese,  &d  Dutch  residents,  and  native  tribes, 
who  are  called  poraforas ;  but  we  are  tmable  to  state  its  amount. 
The  south-west  coast  is  indented  by  a  bay  so  deep  that  the  island  is 
nearly  divided  by  It  into  two  unequal  limbs,  which  are  connected  at 
the  head  of  'the  ba^  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  The  two  peninsulas  into 
which  the  island  is  thus  divided  are  called  Hitoe  and  Leytimor ;  the 
former  lies  to  the  north-west,  and  comprises  full  two-thirds  of  the 
surface  of  the  island.  In  1688  the  Dutch  governor  attempted  to  cut 
through  tile  isthmus,  which  is  called  the  Pass  of  Baguewala,  in  order 
to  open  a  more  diretrt  communication  with  the  small  islands  of 
Saparoua,  Oma,  and  Harocha,  but  the  work  was  stopped  through  the 
supentitious  fears  of  the  natives.  ^ 

The  island  is  mountainous  and  abundantly  furnished  with  trees 
and  underwood ;  but  the  quantity  of  timber  for  building  purposes  is 
BO  Bxaall  that  importations  are  constantly  made  finom  Java.    Lingoa- 


wood,  commonly  known  as  Amboyna-wood,  u  principally  procured  from 
Oeram.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  reddish  day;  in  the  valleys 
it  is  of  a  darker  colour  and  mixed  with  sand.  Sulphur  is  produced 
among  the  hUls,  some  of  Tdiich  are  encrusted  with  a  copious  cHfflores- 
oence  of  that  mineral  The  island  is  considered  healthy,  notwiUi- 
standing  the  great  heat  of  the  dimate.  It  is  remaikable  that  tc  the 
eastward  of  the  120th  degree  of  longitude  the  monsoons  are  directly 
the  reverse  of  what  are  experienced  to  the  westward  of  that  line ;  so 
that  the  weather  is  fine  and  dry  on  the  east  coast  of  Celebes,  in  the 
Moluccas,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  when  the  contrair  state  prevails 
at  Sumbhawa,  Lombok,  Java,  and  Borneo.  On  the  other  hand,  i%  is 
dry  in  these  islands,  while  the  Moluccas  are  deluged  with  rain,  which 
at  those  seasons  is  so  heavy  in  Amboyna  that  the  merest  rivukKs  are 
swollen  into  mighty  torrents,  which  overflow  their  channels,  and  bear 
down  everything  that  opposes  their  progress.  It  is  only  at  such 
seasons  that  Amboyna  can  be  said  to  have  any  rivers;  at  other  times 
the  streams  are  not  deserving  of  the  name.  Four  of  them,  Way  Tome, 
Way  AUa,  Way  Nito,  and  Bate  Gadja,  which  rise  in  the  mountains 
of  Leytimor  and  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea  near  the  town  of 
Amboyna,  are  not  more  than  from  two  to  three  feet  deep  in  the 
dry  season. 

The  earliest  visit  made  to  Amboyna  by  ESuropeans  was  in  1511,  when 
the  Portuguese  viceroy,  Albuquerque,  dispatched  a  squadron  from 
Malacca,  which  returned  with  a  lading  of  spices,  having  been  received 
with  kindness  by  the  nativ^  Ten  years  afterwards  a  squadron  of 
Portuguese  ships  was  sent  to  take  formal  possession  of  tho  Spice 
Islands  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Portugal  The  commander 
established  himself  in  the  island  of  Temate  as  his  head-quarters,  and 
the  dominion  of  the  Portugese  over  the  Moluccas  continued  for  60 
years,  during  which  time  the  natives  endured  from  them  enrery  species 
of  tyranny  and  cruelty. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century  these  islands  were  taken 
from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Dutch,  their  conquest  being  facilitated  by 
the  anxiety  of  the  natives  to  get  rid  o^  their  £M  European  oppressors. 
Unhappily  the  change  of  masters  brought  with  it  no  change  for  the 
better  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  who  were  subjected  to  every 
kind  of  injustice  which  the  cupidity  of  their  Dutch  rulers  could 
suggest  As  a  consequence  of  this  treatment  the  inhabitants  of 
Amboyna  were  continually  in  arms,  and  the  countiy  became  the 
constant  scene  of  strife  and  desolation. 

At  a  very  early  period  after  its  first  formation,  the  English  East 
India  Company  endeavoured  to  appropriate  to  itself  a  share  in  the 
spice  trade.  In  1612  the  Company  formed  a  settlement  at  Cambello 
in  this  island,  from  which  the  settlers  were  forced  to  retire  in  June, 
1614.  A  treaty  relative  to  the  right  of  trading  with  the  Spice  Islands 
was  concluded  between  the  English  Company  and  the  Dutch,  in 
London,  in  July,  1619.  But  so  many  disputes  occurred  in  executing 
the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  that  the  grounds  of  contention  appear 
to  have  been  multiplied  rather  than  reduced  and  at  length  reached 
such  a  point)  that  under  the  accusation  of  conspiring  to  surprise  the 
garrison  and  expel  the  Dutch  from  the  island  Captain  Towerson  and 
nine  Englishmen,  wi^  nine  Japanese  and  a  Portuguese  sailor,  were 
seized  at  Amboyna,  tried,  pronounced  guilty,  and  executed 

During  the  war  with  Holland,  in  1796,  Amboyna  was  captured  by  a 
British  force  under  Admiral  Rainier.  It  was  restored  at  the  peace  in 
1801,  was  taken  again  by  the  English  in  1810,  and  was  again  given  up 
to  Holland  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814. 

The  cultivation  of  cloves  forms  the  principal  object  of  industiy 
with  the  natives.  With  the  desire  of  keeping  the  cultivation  of  the 
clove-tree  completely  within  their  power  the  Dutch  caused  it  to  be 
extjlpated  from  every  island  with  the  exception  of  Amboyna,  where 
they  provided  for  a  sufficient  production  of  the  spice.  The  average 
annual  produce  of  cloves  is  said  to  be  about  800,000  lb. 

The  cajeput  tree,  whence  the  medicinal  oil  of  that  name  is  procured, 
grows  in  Amboyna;  which  also  produces  indigo,  sago,  and  all  the 
vegetables  and  fruits  commonly  found  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
The  woods  contain  great  numbers  of  deer  and  wud  hogs,  the  flesh  of 
which  forms  a  principal  article  of  food  with  the  natives.  Bufialoee, 
cows,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats  lyive  been  introduced  by  the  Portuguese 
and  Dutch  from  Java  and  Celebes. 

The  Horaforas  are  said  to  be  a  wild  race,  of  great  muscular  strength 
and  mischievous  disposition.  The  Malays  of  Amboyna  are  descend- 
ants- of  a  Malay  colony  which  preceded  the  Portuguese ;  they  are 
chiefly  Mohammedans,  but  some  of  them  are  Catholics  and  some 
Lutherans.  The  Chinese  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  very  enter- 
prising traders.  The  European  race  is  the  least  numerous  on  the 
island,  consisting  chiefly  of  Dutch  or  tho  descendants  of  Dutchmen 
and  Malay  women. 

The  town  of  Amboyna,  which  is  in  8''  40'  S.  lat,  128'  15'  E.  long., 
is  bmlt  on  the  south-east  shore  of  the  bay  of  Binnen,  in  the  peninsula 
of  Leytimor.  It  is  clean,  neat,  and  l)uilt  with  regularity.  The  houses 
are  of  wood,  only  one  story  high,  and  the  roofis  are  covered  with 
hiterlaced  branches  and  leaves  of  pahn-trees.  The  town  contains  an 
hospital,  a  town-house,  and  two  churches.  The  western  quarter  of 
the  town  is  inhabited  by  Chinese,  and  the  Europeuis  occupy  the  south 
end  Fort  Victoria^  in  the  front  of  the  town,  is  in  form  an  irregular 
hexagon,  with  a  ditch  and  covered  way  on  the  land-side,  and  a  horn- 
work  towritds  the  sea :  population  of  the  town,  9000. 
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AM£LAND,  a  small  island  belonging  to  the  Dutch  province  of 
FriealaDd;  it  Ues  in  the  North  Sea,  4  miles  from  the  mainland,  in 
about  53''  27'  N.  lat.,  5"*  40'  K  long.,  is  about  12  miles  in  length  from 
east  to  west,  and  about  2  miles  broad.  It  contains  some  good  pasture- 
land.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  make  lime  of  the  sea^hells  found  on 
the  coast,  and  many  of  them  are  fishermen :  the  population  is  about 
2000.  The  passage  between  Ameland  and  the  Frisian  coast  is  dangerous 
from  its  shoals.    The  channel  is  called  a  loatte,  or  ford. 

AMERICA,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth,  inferior  only  to 
Asia  in  area,  extends  &om  about  80**  N.  lat  to  55°  S.  lat.  and  is 
separated  by  the  Atlantic  from  Europe  and  Africa,  and  by  the  Padfio 
from  Asia  and  Australia. 

JHtcovery. — During  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  centiuy  there  was 
an  ardent  spirit  of  discovery  in  Europe,  the  principal  object  of  which 
was  to  find  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies.  The  Cape  de  Verde 
islands,  the  Azores,  much  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  the 
Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope  were  successively  discovered  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  the  probability  of  reaching  India  by  sea  was  gradually  becoming 
stronger.  The  states  of  Venice  and  Glenoa  concentrated  the  commerce 
of  Italy,  but  the  overland  trade  with  India  was  engrossed  by  Venice. 
In  this  state  of  things  a  project  was  formed  by  Christopher  Colomb, 
or  Columbus,  a  citizen  of  i^e  rival  state  of  Genoa,  to  sail  westward  to 
the  Indies — an  idea  which  shows  Columbus's  knowledge  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth  to  have  been  superior  to  the  general  notions  of  his  age. 
He  ofiEered  his  services  for  this  purpose  to  the  governments  of  Genoa, 
France,  England,  and  Portugal,  by  whom  the  proposal  wss  successively 
rejected;  but  after  eight  years  his  offer  was  accepted  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Castile  and 
Aragon.  The  expenses  of  the  expedition  were  defrayed  by  the  crown 
of  Castile,  the  property  of  Isabella,  and  it  was  to  the  influence  of 
ihis  princess  that  the  furtherance  of  Columbus's  views  appeara  to  have 
been  mainly  owing.  The  expedition,  consisting  of  three  vessels, 
bailed  from  Spain  on  the  8rd  of  August,  1492  ;  and  on  Friday,  the 
12th  of  October  following,  an  island  was  descried,  upon  which 
Columbus  landed  on  the  same  day.  The  island  was  named  by  him 
San  Salvador,  and  is  otherwise  known  as  Guanahani,  one  of  the 
Bahama  Islands.  Columbus  then  visited  other  adjacent  islands,  and 
proceeded  to  Cuba  and  Hayti,  to  which  latter  he  gave  the  name  of 
Espanola.  Here  he  left  a  few  of  his  companions  as  the  groundwork 
of  a  colony,  and  returned  to  Spain  to  procure  reinforcements.  The 
court  was  then  at  Barcelona,  and  the  entrance  of  Columbus,  with 
some  of  the  natives,  and  the  gold,  the  arms,  and  utensils  of  the 
discovered  islands,  was  a  triumph  at  once  more  striking  and  more 
truly  glorious  than  that  of  any  conqueror.  In  this  voyage  he  had 
acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  the  iBlands  in  the  sea  between 
North  and  South  America,  but  he  had  no  notion  that  there  was  an 
ocean  between  them  and  China ;  they  were  considered  as  part  of 
Indi%  from  whence  arose  the  appellation  of  West  Indies,  as  well  as 
that  of  Indians,  which  has  ever  since  been  given  to  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  continent  of  America.  The  success  of 
Columbus  now  rendered  the  court  of  Spain  eager  to  forward  his  designs, 
and  he  sailed,  on  his  second  voyage  for  Espanola,  wiUi  a  fleet  of 
seventeen  sail,  accompanied  by  several  persons  of  rank  and  fortune. 
In  this  voyage  the  principal  discovery  was  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
Columbus  was  soon  called  back  to  Spain  to  answer  accusations  which 
had  been  made  against  him  by  his  enemies.  A  third  expedition 
followed,  in  which  the  island  of  Trinidad  was  fo\md,  and  the  admiral 
visited  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orinoco,  and  landed  on  the  coasts  of 
South  America  which  now  form  part  of  Venezuela,  before  reaching 
Espaiiola.  After  having  thus  discovered  the  continent  of  America, 
and  made  settlements  in  the  islands,  it  was  the  hard  fate  of  Coluflibus 
to  be  sent  home  in  irons  and  treated  with  indignity  owing  to  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies.  He  notwithstanding  undertook  a  fourth 
voyage,  and  returning  to  Spain,  died  at  ValladoUd  in  1506,  having  had 
the  glory  of  making  one-half  of  the  world  known  to  the  other — a 
glory  untainted  by  cruelty  or  rapacity  on  his  part,  though  the 
search  for  gold  was  pursued  by  the  Spaniards  with  most  unscrupulous 
avidity. 

The  success  of  Columbus  soon  gave  encouragement  to  private 
adventurera  to  the  New  World,  one  olT  the  first  of  whom  was  Alonzo 
de  Ojeda,  who  in  1499  followed  the  course  of  Columbus  to  the  coast 
of  Paria,  and,  standing  to  the  west,  ranged  along  a  considerable  extent 
of  coast  beyond  that  on  which  Columbus  had  touched,  and  thus 
ascertained  that  this  country  was  part  of  the  continent.  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  accompanied  Ojeda  in  this  voyage ; 
and  having  had  a  chief  share  in  tiie  direction  of  it,  and  having 
published  an  account  of  it  on  his  return,  the  country  of  which  he 
was  supposed  to  be  the  discoverer  came  gradually  to  be  called  by  his 
name-{  and  by  universal  usage  the  name  of  America  has  been  bestowed 
on  this  new  division  of  the  globe.  It  Ib  now  too  late  to  redress  the 
injustice  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  time. 

The  finding  of  a  new  world  in  the  west  was  an  event  at  once 
extraordinary  and  unexpected.  It  was  accidental,  because  the  object 
of  Columbus  was  a  western  passage  to  India;  nor  are  there  any 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World  had,  at  any 
previous  time,  the  slightest  approach  to  a  knowledge  of  the  western 
continent,  unless  the  alleged  discovery  of  Greenland,  and  of  part  of 
the  American  coast  by  the  Norwegians,  in  the  9th  century  be  so 


considered.  They  had  gradually  reached  the  Shetland  and  Fane 
Islands,  and  advanced  to  Iceland,  in  all  which  they  had  phmted 
colonies,  and  they  certainly  arrived  at  Greenland  and  some  part  of  the 
high  latitudes  of  the  North  American  continent ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  gave  the  Europeans  any  notion  or  suspicion  of  the 
existence  of  a  new  continent  stretching  so  far  from  .north  to  eoath, 
and  this  Norwegian  diaooveiy  is  a  very  different  thing  from  diaooyeiy 
in  the  southern  latitudes.  Part  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa  oonstitated 
the  earth  known  to  the  ancients.  To  this  World  alone  all  ancient 
traditions  and  writings  have  reference ;  and  to  it  were  confined  all 
enterprises  of  gain  or  ambition  and  all  philosophical  speculstiona. 
The  discovery  of  America,  therefore,  was  toe  opening  of  a  new  field 
to  wealth,  glory,  and  knowledge.  Its  influence  upon  the  Old  World 
has  been,  perhaps,  scarcely  lees  important  than  that  of  the  Old  World 
upon  the  New,  and  the  memory  of  the  immortal  Columbus  will  be 
held  in  perpetual  honour  alike  by  the  old  continent  which  gave  him 
birth,  and  by  the  new  one  which  ought  to  have  home  his  nime. 

Although  the  island  of  San  Salvador  was  discovered,  aa  abeady 
stated,  in  1492,  the  exiatenoe  of  the  continent  of  South  America  was 
not  ascertained  by  Columbus  until  30th  May,  1498.  Now,  almost  a 
year  before,  namely,  on  24th  June,  1497,  the  coast  of  North  America 
had  been  reached  by  an  English  vessel  commanded  by  GioTanni 
Gaboto,  or  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  settled  in  Bristol,  who  undertook  an 
expedition  in  company  with  hia  son  Sebastian,  and  deplored  a 
long  line  of  the  North  American  coast  In  1498,  Sebastian  Cabot» 
in  another  expedition,  visited  Newfoundland.  In  1500,  Caspar 
Cortereal,  a  Portuguese,  touched  at  Labrador ;  and  Bracil  wu 
accidentally  discovered  by  a  Portuguese  fleet  under  Cabral,  which  had 
been  fitted  out  for  purposes  of  trade  and  conquest  in  the  East^  in 
consequence  of  the  success  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  who  had  recently 
accomplished  the  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  [AVBIOA.]  The  northern  coast  of  the  province  of  Kueva 
Granada,  from  Cape  di  Vela  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  was  first  yiated 
by  Bastidas,  a  Spaniard,  in  1501.  Yucatan  was  discovered  by  Diai 
de  Soils  and  Pinzon  in  1508,  and  Jlorida  by  Ponce  de  Leon  in 
1512.  In  the  same  year  Sebastian  Cabot  reached  the  bay  since  called 
Hudson's  Bay.  The  Pacific,  or  Southern  Ocean,  was  first  seen  from 
the  mountain-tops  near  Panama  by  Balboa  in  1518 ;  and  two  yean 
after,  a  landing  was  effected  on  the  south-east  coast  of  South  America, 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Phtta,  by  De  Solis,  who,  as  well  as 
several  of  his  crew,  was  killed,  roasted,  and  eaten  by  the  nativea.  The 
Spanish  government,  which  had  been  foremost  in  discovery,  was  the 
first  also  to  make  conquests  in  America.  Early  in  the  16^  oentuiy 
Fernando  Cortes  was  dispatched  to  subdue  Mexico,  the  moit 
powerful  state  in  the  new  continent,  and  very  rich  and  extennye. 
Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  its  chief,  Montezuma,  it  soon  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  this  conquest  was  followed  by  another 
almost  equally  valuable — that  of  Peru,  whose  subjugation  to  the 
Spanish  yoke  was  effected  by  Pizarro.  The  French  now  began  to 
participate  in  the  zeal  for  adventure,  and  in  1524  an  expedition  was 
dispatched  by  Francis  L  under  Giovanni  Verazzano,  a  Florentine, 
who  surveyed  a  line  of  ooast  of  700  leagues,  comprising  the  United 
States  and  part  of  British  America.  But  in  1508  Aub^  a  French- 
man, had  already  discovered  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Jacques  Cartier, 
also  a  Frenchman,  in  1584,  nearly  circumnavigated  Newfoundland, 
and  entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  his  second  voyage,  the 
next  year,  Cartier  sailed  up  the  St  Lawrenoe,  to  the  village  of 
Hochelaga,  on  the  site  of  Montreal,  and  brought  away  a  native 
king  to  France.  The  coast  of  California,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
northern  division  of  the  continent  was  discovered  by  Ximenes,  a  pHot, 
who  had  murdered  Mendoza^  a  captain  dispatched  by  Cortes  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery;  the  Gulf  of  California  was  first  entered  by 
Francisco  de  Ulloa,  another  captain  sent  out  by  Cortez  in  1589.  The 
Spaniards  subsequentiy  undertook  several  unsuccessful  voyages,  but 
they  did  not  abandon  their  hopes,  and  at  the  close  of  the  16tii  centuiy 
Sebastian  Viscaino  advanced  along  the  ooast  of  California  as  far  as  the 
Columbia  River.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  attempts  were 
made  by  the  English  to  find  the  North-West  Paaaage  to  India,  without 
success ;  and  in  the  next  reign  Sir  Henry  Willoughby  failed  in  searsh 
of  a  north-east  passage^  Three  successive  voyages  in  search  of  the 
North- West  Passage  were  made  in  the  next  reign  by  Martin  Frobiaher, 
who  in  1576  and  the  two  following  years  explored  Labrador  and 
Greenland,  but  without  any  further  result  Among  our.  early  north- 
west voyages  of  diaoovery,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Davia  in  1585 ; 
of  Weymouth  in  1602;  of  Knight  in  1606";  of  Hudson  in  1610 
(from  whom  is  named  the  great  inland  sea  called  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
the  Hudson's  River,  New  Tork) ;  of  Button  in  1612;  and  particulai^ 
those  of  Bylot  and  Ba£Bn  in  1615,  from  the  latter  of  whom  Baffin's 
Bay  has  been  named.  After  this  year  there  seems  a  pause  in  the 
progpress  of  northern  discovery ;  but  in  the  meantime  colonisation  in 
North  America  had  been  begun  by  Englaoid.  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert 
was  the  first  to  attempt  it,  though  he  merely  took  formal  posaession  of 
Newfoundland  in  1588;  his  half-brother,  tiie  celebrated  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  1584  dispatched  an  expedition  which  discovered  the 
country  then  called  Virginia,  and  he  made  several  attempts  to  colonise 
it  without  effiact  The  colonies  of  Virginia  and  New  England  were 
respectively  established  in  1607  and  1620,  under  James  L,  and  it  ia 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  106  years  elapsed  after  North  Amenca 
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was  first  Yiazted  by.  Cabot  before  a  single  EngliBhman  had  effectually 
settled  in  the  country. 

For  the  progreas  of  discovery  on  the  north-west  shores  of  America, 
the  English  acoounts  of  Cooke,  Clarke,  Meares,  and  Vancoiwer,  and 
the  narratiyea  of  the  Russians,  Behringand  Tshirikow,  may  be  referred 
to.  The  journey  of  Samuel  Heame  to  the  Coppermine  River,  from 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Northern  Ocean  in  latitude  72",  which  terminated 
in  1772,  was  important  in  showing  the  fallacy  of  the  supposition  that 
was  entertained  of  the  extension  of  the  continent  in  an  unbroken 
mass  towards  the  pole,  Heame  having  been  the  first  to  reach  the  shore 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  1793  Alexander  Mackenzie  reached  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  latitude  69**,  and  in  another  expedition  crossed  to  the 
Pacific  by  land,  being  the  first  person  who  had  penetrated  from 
Bea  to  sea  across  the  mass  of  the  continent  Afber  this  there 
was  another  pause  in  the  annals  of  discovery,  until  in  1818 
the  British  government  dispatched  Captain  Ross  in  search  of  the 
North- West  Passage,  who  entered  Lancaster  Sound,  and  reached 
latitude  78*"  north,  but  returned  under  circumstances  of  disappoint- 
ment, In  181 9  the  Admiralty  dispatched  Lieutenant  Parry  in  the  same 
direction,  and  his  success  was  so  brilliant  that  he  reached  80  degrees 
of  longitude  farther  west  than  any  former  navigator,  discovered  the 
North  Geoi^gian  Islands,  and  numerous  new  lands  and  bays,  and 
completely  establiahed  ihe  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Polar  Sea. 
Captains  Parry  and  Lyon  undertook  another  voyage  in  1821,  and 
wintered  on  Melville  Island,  without  further  success.  Captain  Parry 
made  a  third  expedition  in  1824,  wintering  in  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet,  but  lost  one  of  his  ships,  and  was  upon  Uie  whole  unsuoceBsfuL 
The  land  expedition  of  Lieutenant  Franklin  and  Br.  Richardson,  in 
1820,  to  the  Arctic  Sea^  and  the  second  expedition  in  1825  to  the 
mouth  of  Mackenzie  River,  and  thence  by  sea  towards  the  north-west 
extremity  of  the  continent,  made  some  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  coast  of  this  Polar  Sea,  and  also  extended  our  information  as  to 
the  climate  and  productions  of  these  arctic  regions.  The  object  of 
Captain  Beechey's  voyage  to  Behring's  Straits  in  1825  waa  to  meet 
^e  expedition  of  Franklin,  but  this  object  was  not  effected ;  he 
returned  without  further  discovery  thaji  the  addition  by  survey 
of  a  new  and  extensive  line  of  coast  on  the  northern  limits  of 
Americak 

Captain  (now  Sir  John)  Ross  undertook  a  second  voyage  in  search 
of  a  North-West  Passage,  during  the  years  1829  to  1833,  but  with  no 
better  success  than  in  lus  first  undertaking;  he  was  forced  to  pass 
four  succeamve  winters  in  the  dreary  regions  of  Boothia  Felix,  and 
emerged  with  his  crew  from  the  icy  seas  when  the  hope  of  return  had 
almost  been  universally  abandoned  at  home.  In  this  expedition,  which 
was  entirely  a  private  one,  and  had  been  fitted  out  through  the 
munifioenoe  of  Sir  Felix  Booth,  a  London  distiller,  some  additions 
were  made  to  our  stock  of  geographical  knowledge  by  the  explo- 
ration of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet^  the  Gulf  of  Boothia^  and  the  country 
to  the  west  of  these  seas,  which  was  found  to  be  continuous  from 
BarroVs  Strait  to  the  American  continent;  thus  proving  the  im- 
poflsibility  of  a  passage  to  the  westward  in  that  direction.  The 
position  of  the  magnetic  north  pole  was  likewise  one  of  the  discoveries 
made.  Commander  (now  Sir  George)  Back  was  sent  out  on  a  land- 
journey  in  seardi  of  the  preceding  expedition  in  1833 ;  he  traced  the 
river  named  after  him.  Having  returned  in  1835,  he  was  again 
appointed  the  commander  of  an  expedition  in  1836,  which  was 
destined  to  proceed  to  Wager  River  and  Repulse  Bay.  This  was  a 
most  disastrous  voyage,  the  expedition  having  to  pass  the  winter  in 
the  ships  tossed  about  in  the  ice ;  no  geographical  results  were  gained. 
During  the  years  1836  to  1839,  Dease  and  Simpson,  two  officers  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  surveyed  a  considerable  line  of  the  northern 
shores  of  the  American  continent,  leaving  only  the  southern  part  of 
Boothia  Gulf,  of  the  entire  coast  line,  unexplored.  This  latter  portion 
was  surveyed  by  Dr.  Rae  in  1848.  in  1845  one  further  attempt  was 
undertaken  to  solve  the  300  years'  problem  of  the  North- West 
Passage,  when  the  expedition  under  Sir  John  Franklin  was  dis- 
patched to  Lancaster  Sound.  Nothing  has  been  heard  of  it  since,  nor 
have  any  of  the  numerous  expeditions  sent  out  in  search  of  it  been 
attended  with' success. 

The  most  important  of  the  expeditions  at  present  engaged  in  the 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  lus  crew  sailed  in  1852,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher.  In  1851  the  Prince  Albert,  a 
ahip  of  only  90  tons  burden,  was  equipped  at  the  expense  of  Lady 
Franklm,  and  sailed  from  England,  May  22,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Kennedy,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  employment  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  Prince  Albert  returned  October  7, 
1852,  after  having  passed  the  winter  in  Regent's  Inlet.  During  the 
winter  Captain  Kennedy  and  Lieutenant  BeUot  (of  the  French  navy) 
with  ffix  seamen  made  a  sledge-expedition  over  North  Somerset,  which 
was  ascertained  to  be  an  island.  Captain  Kennedy  brought  home  dis- 
patches from  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  and  communicated  the  gratifying 
intelligence  that  Sir  Edward  had  sailed  up  Wellington  Channel, 
which  was  unencumbered  with  ice.  The  Isabel  screw-steamer  has 
also  returned  since  the  Prince  Albert,  and  Captain  Inglefield  states 
that  no  ice  had  been  seen  in  Wellington  Channel  up  to  September  5, 
when  he  left  it 

Mr.  Petermann  has  lately  drawn  public  attention  to  the  great  sea 
between  Spitsbergen  and  ^ova  Zembls,  and  has  strongly  urged  the 


propriety  of  sendinjg  a  steamer  to  investigate  that  route,  as  not  only 
affording  a  po^bility  of  meeting  with  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  crew, 
but  also  a  probability  of  its  becoming  a  valuable  whale-fishery. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  Califorma  has  resulted  in  many  excellent 
surveys  and  explorations  in  the  western  regions  of  North  America, 
while  the  north-western  part  has  also  become  better  known  through 
the  Russian  and  English  settiers,  so  that  altogetiier  a  vast  amount  of 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  North  America  has  been 
gained  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Respecting  the  surveys  of  the  American  coast.  Sir  Francis  Beaufort, 
in  a  return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  thus  stated  their  progress  in 
1848 : — "  From  the  equator  to  Cape  Horn,  and  from  thence  round  to 
the  river  Plata^  on  the  eastern  side  of  America,  aU  that  is  immediately 
wanted  has  been  already  achieved  by  the  splendid  survey  of  Captain 
Fitzroy. 

"  Some  parts  of  the  great  empire  of  Brazil  we  owe  to  the  labours  of 
Baron  de  Roussin  and  of  other  French  officers ;  but  there  is  much  yet 
to  be  done  on  that  coast  between  the  Plata  and  the  Amazon  rivers, 
and  again  along  Guyana  and  Venezuela  up  to  tiie  moutii  of  the 
Orinoco. 

"  The  shores  of  the  mainland  between  Trinidad  Island  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  have  been  charted  and  published  by  the  Admiralty ; 
but  many  of  the  West  India  Islands  are  still  wanting  to  complete  a 
wholesome  knowledge  of  those  seas. 

"  The  United  States  ace  carrying  on  an  elaborate  survey  of  their 
own  coasts,  and  to  the  northward  of  them;  a  part  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  has  been  done  by  ourselves,  as  well  as  all  the  shores  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland;  and  when  these  surveys  are 
finished,  we  shall  only  want  to  complete  the  eastern  coast  of  America^ 
those  of  Labrador,  and  of  Hudson's  Bay,  which,  being  in  our  possession, 
ought  to  appear  on  our  charts  with  some  degree  of  truth." 

Since  1848  Captain  Kellett  in  H.M.S.  Herald,  has  continued  the 
survey  of  the  western  coasts  from  the  equator  northward,  along 
Centnd  America,  Mexico,  part  of  California,  and  other  regions,  and 
has  thus  completed  the  entire  western  coast-line  of  America.  The 
Americans  advance  steadily  with  the  surveys  of  their  coasts. 

Physical  Geography. — The  external  form  of  America  presents  in 
many  respects  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  old  continent  Viewed  as  an 
entire  region,  it  has  a  lengthened  figure,  of  which  the  greater  diameter 
is  inclined  to  the  equator :  the  whole  continent  is  the  longest  con- 
tinuous mass  of  land  that  the  globe  presents,  stretching  from  the 
Northern  Icy  Ocean  into  the  cold  regions  oi  the  soutii.  The  result  of 
tills  disposition  is,  that  no  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  New  World 
is  very  remote  from  the  sea^coasts;  everywhere  it  give^  access  to  the 
influence  of  the  ocean,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  placed,  like  a  long 
island.  This  form,  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Old  World  gives  to  it 
its  character.  The  New  World  is  essentially  oceanic.  This  continent 
is  composed  of  two  great  peninsulas  united  by  a  long  isthmus,  which, 
whether  we  consider  its  form,  or  the  primitive  rocks  of  which  it  is 
composed,  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  isthmus  between  Africa  and 
Asia.  The  expression  *  New  Continent^'  which  is  often  applied  to 
America,  does  not  refer  to  the  comparative  ages  of  the  two  continents, 
or  the  time  of  their  supposed  appearance  above  the  ocean,  but  to  the 
chronological  order  of  our  knowledge. 

The  northern  extremities  of  America  are  bounded  by  that  part  of 
the  Polar  Sea  ^hich  has  sometimes  been  distinguished  as  the  Western 
or  American  Polar  Sea.  On  the  east,  America  is  washed  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacifia  Its  length  from  80° 
N.  lat.  to  55*"  S.  lat  exceeds  9000  miles,  but  it  cannot  be  accurately 
stated ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  between  Cape  St  Roque  in  Brazil,  and 
Cape  Parina  in  Peru,  where  it  is  upwards  of  8250  miles  wide.  The 
narrowest  part  is  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  is  only  28  miles  wide. 
The  area  of  the  continent  of  America  has  been  somewhat  variously 
stated.  The  most  recent  and  trustworthy  estimate,  that  of  the 
< American  Almanack'  for  1858,  makes  the  area  of  America  and  its 
dependencies,  not  including  the  West  India  Islands,  amount  to 
14,155,332  square  miles;  and  the  population  to  53,755,935.  About 
one-hjUf  of  the  population  are  whites,  the  other  half  native  Indians^ 
negroes,  and  mixed  races.  The  most  southern  point  is  Cape  Horn, 
near  the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  two  great  portions  which 
are  called  North  and  South  America  are  divided  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,'  and  united  in  9"*  N.  lat  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  'North  America  comprehends  all  that  part  of 
the  New  World  which  lies  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
extends  to  the  polar  regions  Its  eastern  extremity  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador  i^  in  55°  W.  long.,  and  its  western,  on  Behring^s  Straits,  in 
about  168"  W.  long. 

North  America^  Ooast-Line, — The  breadth  of  the  continent  of  North 
America  diminishes  southward  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  from  50* 
N.  lat  The  extent  of  coast  is  very  great,  owing  to  its  form :  the 
length  of  coast  from  Hudson's  Straits  to  the  Florida  Channel  is  about 
4800  miles;  and  measured  firom  the  Florida  Channel  to  Panama 
about  4500  miles.  The  whole  length  on  the  Pacific  side  to  Behiing^s 
Straits  (including  the  Gulf  of  CflSiGomia)  has  been  roughly  given  at 
10,500  miles.  The  area  of  North  America  is  stated  to  be  rather 
greater  than  that  of  South  America. 

The  coast  of  North  America  is  more  indented  by  seas  and  large 
inlets  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  sida     (m  the  east  side^ 
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J  fn^iA.  north  to  south,  we  have  Baffin's  Bay  and  Hudson's 
ay :  the  latter,  a.ki^d  of  inland  sea  larger  than  the  Baltic,  runs  far 
into  the  maiqs  of  the  Und,  and  tends  to  break  the  continuity  of  the 
immense  breadth  of  the  cou^nent.  Davis's  Strait  and  Bafi^'s  Bay, 
with  the  Icy  Ocean,  may  be  coiMvidered  as  separating  Qreenland  and 
the  polar  landa  from  the  American  continent,  to  which  Qreenland  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  belonging  Th^  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  great  river  itself,  with  the  chain  of  ^pt^Tnous  fresh-water  lakes 
running  far  into  the  interior,  form  one  of  the  moB4  striking  features  of 
this  continent,  and  one  which  exercises  a  moat  powerful  influence  on 
its  climate  and  its  capabilities  as  a  habitation  for  man.  Hudson's  Bay 
with  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  bound  on  three  sides  the 
extensiye  and.  inhospitable  peninsula  of  Labrador.  The  most  southern 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia^  with  Cape  Cod,  the  termination 
of  the  most  eastern  projection  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,,  may  be 
considered  as  marking  tiiie  opening  and  the  limits  of  a  great  gulf,  of 
which  the  Bay  of  Fimdy  is  the  funnel-formed  termination.  The  coast 
of  America,  between  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  is  not 
marked  by  any  very  considerable  indentation,  except  the  Chesapeake 
.  Bay,  which  runs  from  south  to  north  about  180  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  about  13  miles.  Cape  Hatteras,  in  North  Carolina,  may  be 
considered  in  connection  with  Cape  Florida  to  the  south,  and  Cape 
Cod  and  the  southern  point  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  dividing  the  Atlantic 
coast  south  of  the  St  Lawrence  into  three  great  divisions.  The  more 
particular  description  of  the  Atlantic  coast  ^uth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
IS  given  under  the  names  of  the  respective  maritime  states  of  the 
North  American  union. 

If  the  islands  that  in  an  irregular  line  lie  stretched  in  front  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  wei*e  united  with  one  another 
and  with  the  mainland — a  state  of  things  that  we  have  no  dijficulty 
in  imagining  to  have  once  existed — ^we  should  have  a  laige  inland  sea 
analogous  to  the  Mediterranean.  If  jt  be  doubted  whether  this  sea 
was  ever  closed  like  the  Mediterranean,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
islands  which  now  line  its  eastern  limits  have  been  hacked  and  broken 
into  smaller  pieces  by  the  action  of  the  ocean.  Between  10"  N.  lat, 
which  is  near  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  25  *"  N.  lat  (the  southern 
extremity  of  Florida),  we  find  the  eastern  limits  of  this  great  inland 
sea ;  but  as  we  advance  into  it  towards  the  west  we  find  it  scooped 
out  into  various  basins,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  winds  and 
currents.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  on  the  north-west ;  and  on  the  south, 
the  Gulf  of  Honduras  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  comprehending  the  Bay 
of  Darien  and  the  deep  indentations  of  the  northern  coast  of  South . 
America.-  The  archipelago  which  the  great  inland  sea  of  the  Americas 
presents,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  interesting  in  the  world. 
The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  hemmed  in  by  the  peninsulas  of  Florida  and 
Yucatan,  and  by  the  western  side  of  the  island  of  Cube,  is  the  most 
important  part  of  this  inland  seiu 

The  western  coast  of  North  America  presents  no  Tery  deep  and 
extensive  indentations  of  the  coast  as  we  advance  northward  from 
the  Bay  of  Panama,  till  we  come  to  the  immense  Gulf  of  Califomia, 
about  800  miles  in  length,  and  from  60  to  80  miles  in  average  width, 
fonncd  by  the  mainland  and  the  long  narrow  peninsula  of  California. 
The  only  indentations  worth  notice  thence  to  50*"  N.  lat,  are  the  fine 
bay  of  San  Francisco  and  the  sounds  about  Vancouver  Island. 
Between  this  island  and  60"*  N.  lat  the  west  coast  of  North  America  is 
exceedingly  irregular,  presenting  a  great  number  of  islands,  some  of 
considerable  extent,  and  forming  with  the  mainland  numerous  bays 
and  creeks.  Farther  north  we  find  between  Cook's  Inlet  and  Prince 
William's  Sound  an  extensive  peninsula  running  about  200  miles  from 
north-east  to  south-west ;  and  west  of  this  the  still  more  remarkable 
long  narrow  peninsula  of  Aliaska,  running  in  a  similar  direction  for 
about  double  the  distance.  Both  these  peninsulas  have  steep  n>cky 
coasts  lined  with  islands  and  rocks.  The  straits  which  take  their 
name  from  the  navigator  Behring  separate  Asia  from  America  by  a 
comparatively  nairow  channel  of  about  48  miles  in  width. 

SoiUh  America,'  CoaBt-Line. — South  America  has  the  form  of  an 
irregular  triangle,  of  which  we  may  name  as  the  three  points,  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  Cape  St.  Xioque  (not  strictly  the  most  eastern 
point),  5**  28'  S.  lat,  35**  40'  W.  long.,  and  the  island  of  Cape  Horn, 
56"  S.  lat,  67"  20'  W.  long. 

The  great  extent  of  its  sea-coast  is  determined  by  its  peninsular 
form,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  absence  of  all  very  great  indentations 
of  the  ocean,  it  presents  some  resemblance  to  Africa;  but  it  also 
presents  the  striking  contrast  of  more  continuous  and  elevated  moun- 
tain-chains, and  a  more  complete  development  of  its  water-system. 
The  extent  of  coast  that  it  offers  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Atlantic  is  roughly  estimated  at  about  10,000  miles ;  the  coast  washed 
by  the  Pacific  is  about  5800  miles.  The  extreme  southern  points  of 
South  America,  and  the  southern  coast  on  the  Pacific,  bear  some 
analogy  to  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America  in  their  irregular 
outline,  and  the  number  of  islands  that  line  it  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
though  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  and  most  irregular 
arm  of  the  sea,  called  the  Straits  of  Magellan  (properly  MagaUxaens), 
must  be  considered,  with  its  barren  islands  and  rocks,  as  the  termina- 
tion of  the  continent  From  this  point,  advancing  northward  along 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  we  find  it  studded  with  almost  innumerable 
islands,  some  of  considerable  extent,  separated  by  countless  channels. 
This  island  coest  extends  as  for  north  as  the  Chiloe  Archipelago, 


42"  S.  lat  South  of  the  lat  of  40"  S.  it  is  remarked  that  the  mountaiiiB 
press  close  on  the  shore,  instead  of  leaving  a  space  between  their  hue 
and  the  ocean,  as  is  the  case  in  the  parallel  north  of  40"  S.  The  sea 
thus  insinuates  itself  within  the  mountains,  detaches  island  nuuBo, 
and  makes  many  deep  creeks,  somewhat  resembling  the  fiords  on  the 
coast  of  Norway.  The  rest  of  the  coast  of  South  America  presents  no 
indentations  that  require  a  notice  in  this  general  sketch,  except  the 
great  bend  that  takes  place  about  the  latitude  of  the  Lake  Titicaca, 
corresponding  to  a  change  in  the  directioiiof  the  Andes;  thsQolf 
of  Guayaquil ;  and  the  Bay  of  Panama. 

MotmtainSt  Rivers,  Basint,  <<r&,  of  North  America, — The  mounts 
system  of  the  Americas  is  remarkable  for  presenting  the  longest  line 
of  elevated  surface  in  the  worid.  The  Andes,  which  may  be  traced 
from  the  extrame  rocky  islands  forming  part  of  the  system  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  run  along  the  western  side  of  the  continent  at  a  compai^ 
tively  short  distance  from  the  coast  [Andes^]  Thoogh  this  chain 
experiences  two  depressions  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  another  chain, 
perhaps  a  continuation,  immediately  rises  again  and  continaes  ita 
course  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific,  spreading  oat  in 
Mexico  into  extensive  table-lands  crowned  by  elevated  volcanic  peaks, 
and  continuing  in  its  main  line  a  general  north-north-west  course,  at  a 
much  greater  distance  from  the  Pacific  than  tha  Andes  of  South 
America.  The  part  of  this  range  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  the 
North-West  Territory  is  sometimes  called  the  Chippewyan  Range. 
The  termination  of  this  range  is  at  the  Frosen  Ocean  on  the  west  aide 
of  the  Madcenzie  River;  above  50"  N.  lat  the  elevation  ia  not  con- 
siderable. Its  whole  length  is  not  less  than  8700 -miles.  The  chain 
which  extends  from  the  table-land  of  Mexico  does  not  run  northmrd 
in  a  line  so  regular  as  the  Andes  of  the  southern  continent  About 
22"  N.  lat  it  divides  into  several  branches.  The  naost  easterly  branch, 
which  is  but  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  is  in  its  northern  ooune 
broken  through  by  the  Rio  del  Norte ;  it  then  takes  a  north-esateni 
direction,  forming  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Texas :  in  thiB 
part  of  its  course,  it  acts  as  the  watershed  between  the  river  Sabine 
and  other  small  rivers  that  enter  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  minor 
affluents  of  the  Rio  Roxo  (Red  River),  a  tributozy  to  the  Missisaippi 
This  is  the  range  of  hilLi  which  crosses  the  Arkansas,  and  appears  in 
the  state  of  Missouri  under  the  name  of  the  Osark  Monntoina^  running 
to^'ards  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi ;  and  probably 
continued  beyond  them  at  a  slight  elevation  towards  Lake  Superior. 
The  general  direction  of  the  Ozark  Mountains  is  parallel  to  that  of 
the  AUeghanies. 

The  main  mass  called  the  Sierra  Madre,  running  north  firom  the 
plateau  of  Guanaxuato  to  the  high  table-lands  of  New  Mexico,  spreadi 
out  to  a  great  extent  east  and  west,  and  contains  several  parallel 
chains  of  mountains,  forming  longitudinal  Tallejrs  like  that  in  which 
the  Rio  del  Norte  runs.  This  mountain  system,  in  its  further  conne, 
separates  the  Basin  of  the  Missouri  and  its  affluents  from  the  waten 
that  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Pacifia  Of  thse 
western  streams,  the  Rio  Colorado,  which  enters  the  Bay  of  CaUfomia. 
and  the  Oregon  or  Columbia  River  are  the  chief.  From  the  level  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  as  we  advance  westward  towards  the  great 
dividing  line,  the  country  rises  in  irregular  terraces  and  in  pUins  of 
small  inclinations,  so  that  the  main  mass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
does  not  present  to  the  spectator  any  renwrkable  features  of  gnmdear, 
at  least  none  corresponding  to  its  actual  elevation.  But  between 
36"  and  42",  there  are  several  points  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  always 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  these  elevated 
regions  within  the  territoiy  of  the  United  States  is  very  low.  Long's 
Peak  is  12,500  feet  high,  and  Fremont's  Peak  18,570  feet  "From 
the  sunmiit  of  the  latter,"  says  Captain  Fr^ont,  in  his  official  report, 
"  we  saw  on  the  one  side  numerous  lakes  and  streams,  the  sources  of 
the  Rio  Colorado,  which  carries  its  waters  through  the  Californian 
Gulf  to  the  South  Sea;  on  the  other,  the  deep  valley  of  the  Wind 
River,  where  lie  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  one  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  Missouri,  which  unites. with  the  Miasis8ip]n  at  St 
LouiB,  Far  to  the  north-west  we  could  just  discover  the  snowy  heads 
of  the  Trois  Tdtons,  which  give  rise  to  the  true  sources  of  the  His- 
souri,  not  far  from  the  primitive  stream  of  the  Oregon  or  Columbia 
River,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Snake  River,  or 
Lewis'  Fork." 

To  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  there  are  other  chains  running 
parallel  with  them.  Between  the  latitudes  34"  and  45"  N.,  thesechaina 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  remarkaUe  table-land,  something 
like  that  of  the  Lake  of  Titieaca,  and  named  the  Great  Basin  by  the 
explorers.  It  is  an  unknown  country  of  some  180,000  square  milw, 
and,  ahuost  uninhabited,  and  full  of  salt  lakes,  the  latgest  of  nHiich 
is  4220  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  None  of  its  rivers  find  * 
passage  to  the  sea.  The  western  high  mountain  coast  chain  of  the 
Californian  maritiitie  Alps,  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  California,  is  wholly 
distinct  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  sink  down  as  they  advance 
towards  the  Mackenzie  River.  It  is  prolonged  northward  beyond 
the  ColumbU  River  as  far  as  47"  N.  hit,  and  hi  the  latter  portaon 
contains  the  three  lofty  eununits  of  Mount  Jeflfoison,  Mount  Hood, 
and  Mount  St  Helen's,  which  rise  upwards  of  16,000  feet  above  tje 
sea.  The  general  height  of  this  coast  range  &r  exoeeds  that  of  tbe 
Rocky  Mountains.    "During  an  eight  months'  journey  along  these 
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nuuitime  Alp^"  aays  Captain  Pi^mont,  '*we  were  coxistantly  in  sight 
of  mov^eoverod  sammitB:  and  whfle  we  were  able  to  eroBs  the  Rocky 
MoimtainB  ihroagli.  the  SotrUi  Pass  at  an  elevatidn  of  7037  feet^  we 
£mmd  ihai  tha.  paaaea  in  the  aAiritatfie  range,  which  is  diriddd  i&to 
aereral  parallel  chains;  were  more  than  2000  feet  higher/'— aild  there- 
fore only  about  1000  ^et  lower  than  the  eummit  of  MotintEtna.  To 
this  coast  chain  belongs  alsO;  in  Russian  America,  north  of  60*  N.  lat., 
Moimt  Elias,  rising  to  the  height  of  17,850  feet,  and  forming  the 
culminating  point  of  North  America.  The  Sierra  Neyada  de  Cali- 
fornia is  pMullel  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific ;  but  between  the  latitudes 
of  34°  and  41%  between  San-Buenaventura  and  the  3Bay  of  Trinidad, 
there  runs  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  a  small  coast  chain,  whose 
culminating  point,  Monte  del  Diablo,  is  8674  feet  high.  In  the  narrow 
valley,  between  this  coast  chain  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  flow  from  the 
south  the  Rio  de  San-Joaquin,  and  from  tiie  norUi  the  Rio  del  Sacra- 
mento. It  is  in  the  alluvial  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  latter  river  that 
the  rich  gold  washings  occur. 

The  mountain  system  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  North  American 
continent,  called  the  Alleghany  or  Appalachian,  stretches  from  about 
34*  N.  latitude  northward  to  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence.  As 
far  north  as  the  Hudson,  its  direction  is  pretty  nearly  from  south- 
west to  north-east  In  its  southern  parts,  in  the  states  of  Alabama 
and  Tennessee,  it  is  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  Atlantic,  but 
continually  approaches  nearer  as  it  Tuns  north,  till  it  is  traversed  by 
the  Hudson  River,  where  it  is  also  reached  by  the  tide-water.  Here 
it  takes  a  turn  more  to  the  north  through  Vermont  and  New  Hamp-  , 
shire,  in  which  latter  state  it  acquires  an  elevation  of  6428  feet  m 
Mount  Washington,  the  highest  of  the  White  Moimtains,  while  the 
culminating  point  of  the  whole  system  is  Black  Mount,  situated  in 
the  southern  portion,  and  attaining  the  height  of  6476  feet  [Alls- 
6HAXT  MouKTAnra.] 

The  Mississippi  probably  drains  a  larger  area  than  any  other  river 
in  ^le  worid,  except  the  Amazonas  and  the  Oby.  The  sources  of  the 
prindpal  head-stream,  the  Missouri^  are  ascertained  to  be  in  the 
Ro<^  Momitains,  about  44"  N.  lat :  but  the  Yellowstone,  which  is 
really  the  main  branch  of  the  Missouri,  rises  in  42**  N.  lat  The 
sources  of  the  Mississippi,  though  an  inferior  stream,  were  first  ascer- 
tained by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  the  year  1832,  to  be  in  Lake  Istaca, 
47"  13'  N.  lat,  and  95*  W.  long.  The  height  of  the  sources,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  last  access  of  water  received  by  Lake  Istaca  from  the 
ridge  of  separation,  called  Hauteur  de  Terre,  is  1680  feet  al>ove  the 
level  of  the  sea,  aocordiug  to  Nicollet's  measurement  in  1886. 

To  form  a  oorrect  view  of  the  character  of  the  vast  continent  of 
North  America,  we  must  consider  the  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
as  its  chief  axis.  Blast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  lies  the  great  cen- 
tral Valley  of  th^  Mississippi ;  its  eastern  boundary  is  the  AUeghany 
mountain  system,  its  southern  boundary  is  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
its  northern  limit  is  the  level  of  the  great  lakes.  From  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  we  have  a  slope,  which,  as  to 
length,  bears  a  similar  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains that  the  shorter  slope  from  the  Alleghany  system  to  the 
Mississippi  bears  to  the  height  of  its  mountains.  The  slope  from  the 
Appalachian  to  the  Atlantic  is,  according  to  the  same  Liw,  shorter 
than  that  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific. 

When  America  was  discovered  one  continuous  forest  spi'ead  firom 
west  to  east^  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  over  the  Appalachian 
system,  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  From  the 
Qulf  of  St  Lawrence  and  the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  this  uninter^ 
mpted  mass  of  vegetation  reached  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  extended  even  west  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. On  the  high-lands  as  we  advance  westward  from  the  Mississippi, 
are  extensive  pUuns  or  steppes  devoid  of  trees,  parched  in  summer  by 
scorching  heat,  and  swept  in  winter  by  the  winds  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  with  an  intensity  of  cold  ahnost  beyond  belief.  The 
spacious  and  dry  plains  of  Texas,  and  the-  upper  regions  of  Arkansas, 
present  a  character  analogous  to  the  high  plateaus  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent ;  and  here  the  white  man  adopts  those  pastoral  habits  which 
are  the  only  mode  of  life  suited  to  the  regions  which  he  occupies. 
Sketched  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  an  average 
width  of  500  or  600  miles,  we  find  a  country,  which  is  emphatically 
called  the  desert;  a  country  lying  between  the  Ozark  Mountains, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  far  north  as  41°  at  least  The  lower 
parta  of  the  Mississippi  valley  with  a  portion  towards  the  north, 
are  atill  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  spread  interminably  like  an 


The  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  valley  are  found  both  on  the  east 
and  west  side  of  the  channel  of  the  river;  prairies  exist  also  in  the 
State  of  Alabama.  They  are  extensive,  elevated,  and  generally  irregular 
tracta,  without  trees,  though  sometimes  capable  of  producing  them, 
covered  in  the  spring  with  countless  flowers  and  long  grass,  and  often 
possessing  a  deep  rich  soil  Sometimes  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi 
they  exhibit  on  their  surface  a  salt  efflorescence;  incrustations  of 
pure  sah,  covering  the  ground  like  ice,  are  seen  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Caoadian  River,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas. 

The  rivers  that  enter  the  Atlantic  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
AUeghanies,  though  in  themselves  of  great  importance,  are  inconsider- 
able when  compared  with  the  great  rivers  of  the  Pacific  slope  and 
those  of  ibe  MMssippi  valley. 


The  basin  of  the  Mississippi  has  no  mountain  barrier  on  the  liorth. 
A  line  of  gentle  undulations,  which  still  retain  their  French  names 
of  Odteauxdee  Prairies,  C6teaux  des  Bois,  occur  in  connected  rows 
between  the  parallels  of  47**  and  48'  N.  lat,  and  form  the  watershed 
between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  highest  of  these 
slight  elevations  attain  a  height  of  only  1500  and  1600  feet  From  tiie 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior  (about  92°  W.  long.),  one  of  whose 
tributaries  interlocks  its  sources  with  a  branch  of  the  Mississippi,  we 
have  a  series  of  enormous  fresh-water  lakes,  Superior,  Huron,  Michigan, 
Erie,  and  Ontario,  collectively  covering  a  surface  of  about  78,000 
square  miles,  a  space  equal  to  the  area  of  Great  Britain.  These  lakes 
have  the  outer  margin  of  the  basins  in  which  they  lie  at  no  very  gpneat 
distance  from  their  shores,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  inconsiderable 
courses  of  the  streams  which  they  receive.  Lake  Superior  is  the 
highest  of  these  inland  seas,  being  641  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Atlantic :  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  form  a  separate  and  somewhat 
lower  basin;  Erie  a  third;  and  388  feet  below  Erie  lies  Ontario, 
doubtless  once  at  a  much  higher  level  than  it  now  is.  The  great  falls 
of  Niagara  in  the  narrow  channel  that  connects  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
show  at  once  the  great  difierence  between  the  level  of  these  two  lakes. 
The  course  of  the  St  Lawrence,  it  has  been  remarked,  from  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Ontario,  has  a  singular  conformity  to  that  of  the 
opposite  Atlantic  coast,  having  a  general  north-east  direction.  After 
its  exit  from  Lake  Ontario  it  receives  near  Montreal  the,  Uttawas  from 
the  north-west,  and,  increased  by  numerous  smaller  streams,  enters 
the  Atlantic  by  a  wide  bay.  ''' 

North  of  the  basin  of  the  Canadian  Lakes  we  find  that  iHe  cold 
regions  of  the  North-West  Territory  have  also  their  great  rivers. 
The  Portage  de  la  Prairie,  about  150  feet  above  the  level  of  Lakes 
Winnipeg  and  Superior,  is  a  swampy  district,  which,  at  this  point,  forms 
the  dividing  line  between  the  waters  that  flow  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
basin,  and  those  that  belong  to  the  basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  the 
receptacle  of  numerous  streams.  The  southern  branch  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  the  sources  of  a  branch  of  the 
Columbia  River  and  the  Alissouri,  traverses  15  degrees  of  longitude,  and 
foils  into  the  great  Lake  Winnipeg,  in  53**  N.  lat ;  this  lake  is  connected 
with  Hudson's  Bay  by  the  Severn  and  the  Nelson  River.  The  course 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  as  far  as  Winnipeg^  is  at  least  900  miles.  In 
56*  41'  N.  lat,  and  109'  62'  W.  long.,  is  Methy  Portage,  upwards  of 
1500  feet  high,  and  forming  part  of  a  range  running  south-west,  which 
separates  the  rivers  flowing  north  from  those  that  flow  south  or  east 
On  the  north  side  is  a  valley  1000  feet  deep,  and  a  water-passage  is 
open,  with  some  interruptions,  to  Lake  Athabasca.  The  basin  of  the 
Mackenzie  lies  north  of  the  Methy  Portage.  The  Mackenzie  is  one  of 
the  large  rivers  of  our  globe,  draining  an  area  of  about  560,000  square 
miles ;  but  such  is  the  complicated  water-system  of  this  region,  with 
its  endless  lakes  communicating  with  one  another,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  say  what  should  be  considered  as  the  source  of  this  river. 
If  we  consider  the  Athabasca  River  as  its  remote  branch,  the  Mac- 
kenzie  flows  through  about  16  degrees  of  latitude  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  sources  of  the  Pea<Je  River  are  much  farther  to  the  north;'  but  if 
we  follow  this  stream  through  the  Slave  Lake  into  the  Mackenzie,  we 
shall  find  the  whole  course  of  the  stream  as  long  as  if  we  traced  it 
from  the  more  southern  branch.  East  of  the  Mackenzie,  and  flowing 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  are  the  Copperinine  River  and  the  Back  River. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  a  curious  resemblance  in  the  water- 
system  of  the  southern  and  northern  parts  of  North  America.  The 
elevated  table-land,  in  which  the  Mississippi  and  the  affluents  of  Lake 
Superior  rise,  divides  the  continent  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  into 
two  parts.  The  basin  of  Winnipeg  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation 
of  that  of  St  Lawrence,  or  as  part  of  one  high  plateau  divided  into 
two  portions.  Down  the  southern  slope  the  Mississippi  flows  to  the 
warm  regions  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  down  the  northern  the 
rival  river,  Mackenzie,  runs  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  St  Lawrence 
and  the  large  streams  that  enter  the  west  side  of  Hudson's  Bay  are  the 
great  channels  that  carry  off  the  collected  waters  of  this  elevated 
region  of  lakes  into  the  Atlantia  A  more  minute  description  of  this 
part  of  the  continent  is  given  under  Canada  and  Hudson's  Bat 
Territobies,  and  imder  the  names  of  the  difierent  States  of  the  North 
American  union. 

Olimate, — On  this  subject  only  a  few  general  remarks  will  "be  here 
necessary,  as  it  will  be  more  advantageously  discussed  when  Westing 
of  the  different  countries  which  compose  the  continent  of  America. 
It  is  a  fiict'  well  ascertained  that  the  average  temperature  on  the  west 
coast  of  North  America  is  higher  than  on  the  eastern.  In  the  Oregon 
valley  it  is  said  to  be  higher  than  in  corresponding  latitudes  on  the 
Atlantic  coast^  by  an  amount  equivalent  to  five  or  six  degrees  of 
latitude ;  and  the'winters  are  also  much  moister.  The  general  nature 
of  the  climate  of  the  American  continent  mav  be  best  understood  by 
what  is  now  known  of  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas.  The  North- 
West  Territory,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  a  cold  and  inhospitable 
region,  not  adapted  for  the  residence  of  agriculturists.  On  the  eastern 
part  of  the  continent  agricvdture  has  not  advanced  farther  than  61* 
or  52°  ft.  lat  But  the  limit  of  successful  cultivation,  at  the  present 
day,  must  not  be  taken  as  the  Umit  which  cannot  be  passed.  *Ae  cold 
within  the  United  States  increases  as  we  advance  westward  on  the 
same  pa^Uel,  and  this  is  independent  of  elevation,  as  we  see  from 
comparing  the  temperature  of  corresponding  points  on  the  Mississippi 
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and  the  Atlantio,  and  as  we  infer  from  Tegetable  productionB  succeed- 
ing  in  a  higher  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  coast  than  in  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  The  ponds  of  New  Orleans  have  been  frozen  so  as  to 
allow  half-grown  boys  to  skate  or  play  on  them— na  phenomenon  that 
never  occurred  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Explonng  Expediiimi  into  the  Interior  of  North  America.— ^vaee  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  the  United  States  in  1808,  the  goyemment 
have  sent  out  several  expeditions  to  explore  part  of  the  extensive 
regions  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  first  was 
that  at  the  head  of  which  was  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis,  with  Captain 
Clarke.  The  party  entered  the  Missouri  at  St  Louis,  where  it  joins 
the  Mississippi,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1804,  and  by  the  Ist  of  November 
reached  the  Mandan  villages,  about  1600  miles  from  St.  Louis,  in 
47"  21'  47"  N.  lat,  and  99'  24'  46"  W.  long,  from  Greenwich. 
Here  they  remained  till  the  7th  of  April,  and  during  their  stay  com- 
pleted, from  the  information  of  the  Indians,  a  map  of  the  country 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  from  about  34"  to  54"  N. 
lat  They  then  continued  the  ascent  of  the  Missouri,  till|  on  the  18th 
of  August^  1805,  they  reached  its  extreme  navigable  point,  about 
2500  milea  from  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi  Here,  leaving  the 
river,  they  made  tiieir  way  on  horseback  across  the  mountains,  when 
they  reached  a  navigable  stream,  which  led  them  into  Lewis  River, 
from  which  they  were  carried  into  the  main  branch,  the  Columbia^ 
and  proceeded  down  it  till,  on  the  15th  of  November,  they  reached 
the  Pacific.  They  remained  on  this  coast  till  the  27th  of  March,  1806, 
when  they  set  out  on  their  return,  and  reached  St.  Louis  on  the  23rd 
of  September.  Meanwhile,  in  the  latter  part  of  1804,  Mr.  Dunbar,  of 
Natchez,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Hunter,  had  sailed  up  the  Washita  River, 
which  flows  from  the  north-west  into  the  Red  River,  a  few  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  as  far  as  to  the  hot-springs  in  its 
vicinity,  in  34"  31'  4"  N.  lat,  92"  60'  45"  W.  long.    A  considerable 

gortion  of  the  Red  River  itself  had  been  before  this  explored  by  Dr. 
ibley,  of  Natchitoches.  In  1806,  Lieutenant  (afterwards  General) 
Pike  was  dispatched  by  the  government  on  an  expedition  to  explore 
the  upper  portion  of  the  MistdssippL  He  sailed  from  Port  St  Louis 
on  the  9th  of  August,  and,  after  making  his  way  to  what  were  then 
considered  the  sources  of  the  river,  returned  to  the  same  place  on  the 
80th  of  April,  1806.  Soon  after  his  return  Pike  was  dispatched  on  a 
second  expedition,  to  explore  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Missouri. 
He  left  St  Louis  on  the  15th  of  July,  1806 ;  and,  having  proceeded 
up  the  Missouri  till  he  came  to  its  junction  with  the  Qreat  Osage 
River,  he  entered  the  latter,  and  explored  it  nearly  to  its  source.  The 
course  of  the  Great  Osage  had  been  before  this  very  imperfectly  known. 
He  then  crossed  the  countiy  to  the  Arkansas,  which  he  explored  from 
about  35"  N.  lat  to  its  sources  in  42"  N.  lat,  a  portion  of  which  no 
account  had  been  previously  given.  The  lower  part  of  the  Arkansas 
w'as  at  the  same  time  explored  by  a  detachment  from  the  main  army, 
conducted  by  Lieutenant  Wilkmson.  After  leaving  the  Arkansas, 
Pike  continued  his  progress  to  the  westward  till  he  came  upon  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  in  New  Mexico,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  detained  for  some  months.  He  was,  however,  at 
length  released,  and  efifected  his  return  to  St  Louis  by  the  Ist  of 
July,  1807.  In  the  course  of  this  expedition,  besides  the  results  we 
have  already  mentioned,  the  sources  of  the  river  Platte,  which  falls 
into  the  Musouri,  were  discovered,  parts  of  the  river  Kansas  and  of 
the  Platte  were  explored,  and  the  general  course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte 
was  ascertained. 

In  1819  another  expedition  was  sent  out  in  the  same  direction, 
under  the  conduct  of  Major  Long.  This  gentleman  and  his  party 
left  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  5th  of  May,  and  sailing  down 
the  Ohio  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  ascended  the  latter  river 
as  far  as  St  Louis.  They  then  proceeded  aloug  the  north  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Missouri  to  Council  Bluffs,  a  position  on  the  Missouri, 
above  the  junction  of  the  Platte ;  here  they  established  their  head- 
quarters, and  examined  a  considerable  part  of  the  surrounding 
country.  A  detachment  was  also  sent  across  to  Fort  Osage  and  the 
Kansas  village,  farther  to  the  south.  Another  detachment  having 
returned  down  the  Missouri  to  St  Louis,  then  ascended  the  Mississippi 
as  far  as  to  the  Des-Moines,  or  De-Moyen  Rapids,  in  40"  20'  N.  lat 

Meanwhile  the  main  body,  proceediag  to  the  west,  reached  the 
Pawnee  villages  on  the  Loup  Pork,  a  branch  of  the  Platte,  from  whence 
directing  their  route  to  the  south  they  came  upon  the  Platte,  and 
followed  it  westward  till  their  further  progress  was  stopped  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains  (about  104"  W.  long.),  whence  it  issues.  They  then 
took  their  way  in  a  southerly  direction  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, only  occasionally  ascending  the  peaks,  till  they  came  to  the 
Arkansas.  A  detachment  being  sent  up  that  river,  ascended  it  for 
about  30  miles,  to  the  spot  where  it  leaves  the  mountains;  while 
another  party  descended  it  to  the  MississippL  The  main  body  mean- 
while directeid  their  way  across  the  country  to  the  south,  tUl,  after 
having  travelled  about  150  miles,  they  came  to  a  river,  along  the 
valley  of  which  they  proceeded  for  200  miles,  when  they  were  told  by 
some  Indians  that  it  was  the  Red  River.  But,  having  continued  their 
course  for  some  hundred  miles  farther  in  the  same  direction,  they 
learned  that  this  information  was  wrong,  and  that  the  river  was  the 
Canadian,  which  faUs  into  the  Arkansas.  Upon  this,  without  making 
any  further  attempt  to  reach  the  Red  River,  they  directed  their  steps 
to  BcUe  Point,  on  the  Arkansas,  the  place  ir)v>re  it  had  been  arranged 


that  their  companions  who  had  undertaken  the  descent  of  that  mei 
should  wait  for  them. '  They  arrived  there  on  the  18th  of  September, 
four  days  after  the  other  party  had  made  their  appearance. 

In  1828  Major  Long,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Say,  Keating,  aad 
Calhoun,  was  dispatched  by  the  government  on  an  expedition  to  the 
St  Peter^s  River,  which,  flowing  from  the  north-west^  enters  the 
Mississippi  a  few  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St  AnUiony,  in  45°  K.  Iti 
Setting  out  from  Washington,  the  party  proceeded  by  Wheeliog, 
Columbus,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  to  the 
Mississippi,  which  they  came  upon  at  Fort  Crawford,  about  43"  K. 
lat,  91"  W.  long.  From  this  point  they  pursued  tiie  conne  of  the 
stream  upwards  along  its  right  bank  to  the  mouth  of  the  St  Peter's 
River,  which  latter  tbey  then  followed  to  its  source  in  a  small  lake 
caUed  Polecat  Lake,  in  45*'  40'  N.  hit,  96**  86'  W.  long. ;  the  distance 
from  the  Mississippi  by  the  route  taken  being  about  500  miles,  though 
only  275  miles  in  a  straight  line.  Y eiy  near  the  Polecat  Lake  is  Lile 
Travers,  the  source  of  the  Red  River,  whidi  tiie  traveUers  followed 
down  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  into  which  it  flows.  Fort  Alexander  on  this 
hike,  in  50°  46'  N.  lat,  96**  25'  W.  long.,  was  the  ultimate  limit  to 
which  their  journey  extended.  From  &s  point  they  returned  by  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Rainy  Lake  to  Fort  William  on  Lake  Superior 
— ^thence  round  by  the  northern  border  of  that  lake  to  its  junction  with 
Lake  Huron — across  the  Huron  to  its  south-eastern  extremity— aod 
finally,  round  the  west  end  and  along  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Lake 
Erie  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The  extent  of  the  whole  region 
traversed,  or  respecting  which  information  was  obtained,  might  be 
about  1800  miles  from  east-south-east  to  west-north-west^  and  its 
average  breadth  about  450  miles. 

Of  themmierous  recent  expeditions,  that  of  Captain  Fr^mont^  made 
between  the  years  1842  and  1844,  is  one  of  the  most  important  His 
map  and  geographical  researches  embrace  the  inmiense  tract  of  land 
extending  from  the  confluence  of  Kansas  River  with  the  Missouri,  to 
the  cataract  of  the  Columbia  and  the  missions  of  Santa  Barbara  and 
Pueblo  de  los  Angeles  in  New  California^  presenting  a  space  amountiDg 
to  28  degrees  of  longitude,  between  the  34th  and  45th  parallels  d 
north  latitude.  Other  expeditions,  surveys,  and  journeys  were  nnde^ 
taken  by  Abert^  Wislizenus,  Cooke,  Johnston,  Emory,  and  Stanabtiry. 
"  There  prevails,  throughout  these  North  American  works,  a  scientific 
spirit  deserving  of  the  warmest  acknowledgment^"  says  Baron 
Humboldt  of  these  undertakings. 

(The  most  important  worlu  of  the  more  recent  surveys  and 
explorations  towards  California  and  Mexico  are :  Report  of  ihe  Expe- 
dition on  the  Upper  Arkantas,  in  1845,  by  J.  W.  Abert^  1  vol  8vo., 
Washington,  1846 ;  Meport  of  the  Examination  of  New  MexicOf  in  1846 
and  1847,  by  J.  W.  Abert,  1  voL  8vo.,  Washington,  1848 ;  Memoir  of  a 
Tour  in  Northern  Mtxico,  connected  v>%th  Col.  Doniphan* 9  Ejepeditm, 
1846  and  1847,  by  Dr.  WisUzenua,  1  vol  8vo.,  Washington,  1848; 
Report  of  Lieut,'Col.  Cooke,  of  hii  March  from  Santa  Fi^  New  Mexico, 
to  San  JHego,  Upper  California,  8vo.,  Washington,  1848;  Jwn^ 
of  Capt,  Johnston  of  a  March  from  Santa  F€  to  San  J)iego,  8ro., 
Washington,  1848;  Fremont's  Qeographical  Memoir  upon  Upper 
Califomuiy  an  lUuttration  of  hie  Map  of  Oregon  and  California,  1  toL 
8vo.,  Washington,  1848  :  Notes  of  a  Military  Reconnaissance  from  Fori 
Leavenworth,  in  Missouri,  to  San  Diego,  in  CcUifomia,  i$teluding  parti 
of  the  Arkansas,  del  Norte,  and  Oila  Rivers,  1  voL  8vo.,  Washington 
and  New  York,  1848;  Capt  Stansbury's  Expedition  to  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  of  Utah,  and  Lieut  Gunnison's  Mormons  in  the  VaUey  of  the 
Oreat  Salt  Lake,  Philadelphia,  1852.)  To  theee  successive  expeditions, 
sent  out  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  are  to  be  added 
those  of  the  English  by  Back,  Rae,  Richardson,  and  others.  Sir  John 
Richardson  in  his  *  Journal  of  a  Boat-  Voyage  through  Rvperft  Land 
and  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  Search  of  the  Discovery  Ships  under  Command 
of  Sir  John  Franklin,'  London,  1851,  has  given  a  general  account  of 
the  physical  geography  of  Briti^  and  Russian  NorSi  America,  which 
contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information.  This  informatioD 
enables  us  to  lay  down,  for  the  first  time,  some  of  the  leading 
geographical  features  in  North-Westem  America^  namely,  the  countjf 
between  the  Mackenzie  and  Behring^s  Straits.  Very  little  was  known 
previously  respecting  that  region ;  and  in  most  recent  maps  a  large 
river  was  to  be  seen  running  parallel  with  the  Mackenzie,  its  upper 
course  being  formed  by  the  Lewis  and  Francis  Rivers,  its  middle 
course  by  the  Yukon,  and  its  lower  course  by  the  Colville.  But  the 
information  collected  by  Sir  John  Richardson  from  the  English 
traders  and  Russian  authorities^  has  shown  that  the  Yukon  and 
Colville  are  not  connected  with  each  other;  and  that  the  former 
flows  into  Behring^s  Straits,  and  the  latter  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  Lewis  and  Francis  Rivers  join  in  6V  80'  N.  lat,  130  W.  long., 
and  then  receive  the  name  of  the  Pelly,  from  a  trading  poet  built 
there  by  Mr.  R.  Campbell,  which  is  elevated  1400  feet  above  the  bo- 
From  this  post  the  Pelly  takes  a  northerly  course,  and  being  augmented 
by  several  large  affluents  from  the  westward,  becomes  a  river  of  great 
magnitude,  which  is  known  to  the  native  tribes  who  speak  dialects  of 
the  Dinn^  or  Kutchin  language  by  the  name  of  Yukar.  It  has  been 
navigated  by  the  traders  from  Campbell's  post  to  two  days'  sail  belo* 
the  junction  of  the  Porcupine,  where  it  was  found  to  take  a  westerly 
direction  towards  Norton  Sound.  The  natives  who  frequent  its  banka 
lower  down  have  brou^t  letters  from  the  Russians  of  Norton  Sound 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  traders,  and  carried  back  replies,  and  from 
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their  report  it  has  been  identified  with  the  Kwichpack,  whose 
debouchure  was  visited  by  the  oflBcers  of  the  Herald,  and  was 
previously  known  to  the  Russians.  This  river  falls  into  Behring's 
Straits,  between  Cape  Stephens  and  Cape  Romanzoff.  The  Colville, 
then,  is  reduced  to  a  comparatively  small  river,  and  by  fiar  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mackenzie  1b  drained  into  Behring's 
Straits,  and  very  little  into  the  Arctic  Basin. 

These  features  have  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  geography  of 
those  regions,  and  they  form,  with  the  discoveries  by  Captain  Penny 
and  Captain  Eellett  of  Wellington  Channel,  and  the  islands  and  land 
to  the  north  of  Behring^s  Straits,  the  most  important  geographical 
facts  resulting  from  the  expeditions  sent  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin. 

Mountamtf  Rwen^  Ac,  of  South  America. — The  Andes,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  is  the  great  mountain  system  of  South  America, 
presenting  the  longest  unbroken  range  of  lofty  summits  on  the  globe. 
Its  description  is  given  in  the  article  Andbs.  There  is  a  certain 
analogy  between  North  America  and  South  America  as  to  then* 
mountain-chaina.  The  axis  of  the  two  continents,  in  each  case, 
approaches  the  western  shore  much  more  closely  than  the  eastern ; 
though,  as  already  observed,  the  Rocky  Mountams,  which  are  the 
true  axis  of  the  North  American  continent,  are  far  removed  from  the 
Pacific,  compared  with  the  chain  of  the  Andes.  The  consequence  of 
Hda  iA,  that  North  America  possesses  an  extensive  water-system  on 
the  Pacific  slope,  including  the  Colorado,  the  Columbia,  and  other 
laige  rivers ;  but  no  considerable  stream  firom  the  Andes  enters  the 
western  ocean. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata  flows  in  a  great  central  valley  running  from 
north  to  south,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, while  the  Amazonas  is  the  great  drain  of  the  low-lands  that 
stretch  ^m  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic,  and  may  be  compared  with 
the  St  Lawrence  of  North  America.    Besides  the  offsets  that  shoot 
out  from  the  Andes,  we  find  in  South  America  several  distinct  moun- 
tain systems.     That  which  runs  along  the  coast  of  Venezuela  is, 
however,  an  offset  from  the  eastern  Cordillera  of  Cundinamarca, 
which  nms  down  to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  along  the  east  side  of  the 
Lake  of  Maracaibo.     From  this  system  the  Venezuela  chain  strikes 
off  st  r(ght  angles,  in  two  parallel  chains,  running  due  east,  of  which 
the  northern  keeps  dose  to  the  sea,  and  may  be  traced  into  the  island 
of  Trinidad  over  the  strait  called  the  Dragon's  Mouth.    The  highest 
point  of  this  chain  is  the  Silla  de  Caracas,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
about  8632  feet.    Besides  this  northern  chain,  which  runs  along  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  terminating  in  Point  Galera  on  the  north-e^ 
shore,  we  find  a  chain  parallel  to  it  running  along  the  southern  shore 
of  this  singularly  formed  island;  both  these  chains  are  undoubted 
prolongations  of  the  Venezuela  system.      In  conse'quence  of  this 
conformation  of  the  northern  coast,  no  great  river  enten  the  Atlantic, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  MagdaJena  and  that  of  the  Orinoco.    The 
Magdalena  rises  in  the  Andes  at  the  point  where  the  mountains  divide 
into  three  branches,  and  like  its  affluent^  the  Cauca,  runs  in  a  longitu- 
dinal valley  through  at  least  9  d^rees  of  latitude  into  the  Caribbean 
Sea.      The  high-land  of  Guyana,  or  Parim^,  lies  between  the  lower 
waters  of  the  Orinoco  and  ^e  Amazonas,  and  fonns,  with  the  high- 
lands of  Venezuela  and  the  Andes,  the  boundary  of  that  immense 
plain  which  is  drained  by  the  Orinoco.    This  moimtain  system  of 
Parim^  runs  from  east  to  west  perhaps  for  600  miles :  it  consists  of 
several  parallel  chains,  some  of  which  in  British  Guyana  rise  to  the 
height  of  4000  and  5000  feet,  and  Mount  Roraima  even  to  8000  feet 
Numerous  streams  descend  from  these  mountains  to  the  ocean,  one  of 
which,   the  Essequibo,  would  be  considered  a  large  river  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.     Its  numerous  tributaries,  which  descend  from 
remote  parts  of  Guyana,  run  through  almost  impervious  tropical 
foreste,  and  tmiting  in  one  main  channel  enter  the  sea  in  about  7"  N. 
lat    The  culminating  point  of  the  Siena  Parimd  is  Mount  Maravaca, 
situated  in  its  western  part,  a  little  to  the  north  of  that  remarkable 
natural   canal,  the  Cassiquiari,  and  attains  the  height  of  8200  feet. 
The  hig^h-lands  of  Brazil  lie  on  the  east  side  of  the  continent,  between 
the  Amazonas  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.     In  their  position  and  their 
relatioii  to  the  great  basins  of  the  continent,  they  present  a  most 
striking  analogy  to  the  Alleghany  system   of   Normem  America. 
Between  the  Andes  and  the  high-lands  of  Brazil  lies  the  extensive 
plain  drained  by  the  Plata;  and  between  the  mountains  of  Guyana 
and  those  of  Brazil  lies  spread  the  immense  level  that  belongs  to  the 
lower  course  of  the  Amazonas. 

The  main  mountain-mass  of  the  Brazilian  system  lies  between  18** 
and  25*"  S.  lat,  and  consists  of  several  parallel  chains  with  a  length  of 
about  700  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  400  miles.  The  range  nearest  the 
sea  ia  called  the  Serra  do  Mar ;  next  to  this,  and  joining  on  to  the 
Serra  do  Mar  in  about  22"  SO'  S.  lat.,  we  find  the  central  chain,  which, 
running  as  far  north  as  about  lO**  S.  lat,  contains  the  highest  points 
of  the  Brazilian  system.  This  chain  is  called  the  Serra  Espinha9o, 
except  a  small  portion  in  its  southern  extremity,  the  Serra  Manti- 
queiia,  which  contains  the  Serra  Juruoca,  the  culminating  point  of 
the  Brazilian  mountains,  rising  to  8400  feet.  The  western  chain, 
which  is  of  small  elevation,  separates  the  affluents  of  the  Parana  and 
Francesco  from  those  of  the  Araguay  and  Tooantina  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  mountain  system  stretches  across,  and  connects  these 
hjgh-laads  of  Brazil  with  the  Andes ;  and  consequently  the  waters  of 
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the  Paraguay  are  separated  from  the  southern  tributaries  of  the 
Amazonas  by  a  watershed  of  no  great  elevation.  In  no  pert  of  the 
world  do  we  find  three  such  river-basins  as  those  of  the  Orinoco,  the 
Amazonas,  and  the  Plata,  separated  by  such  slight  elevations.  The 
mountains  of  Guyana  indeed  •  hardly  can  be  said  to  separate  the 
Amazonas  and  Orinoco;  they  form  an  almost  insulated  mass,  and 
onl^  fill  up  the  space  between  the  lower  courses  of  the  two  rivers, 
while  the  small  difference  between  the  levels  of  the  upper  parts  of 
these  streams  is  shown  by  the  Cassiquiari,  a  natural  canal  which 
connects  the  Rio  Negro,  one  of  the  large  idfiuents  of  the  Amazonas, 
with  the  Orinoco.  !]^m  the  basin  of  the  Amazonas  to  that  of  the 
Plata,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  ascent  is  greater  than  from  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  level  of  the  Canadian  Sea. 

Between  the  Amazonas  and  the  Plata,  we  find  no  rivers  entering 
the  Atlantic  of  any  venr  considerable  size,  except  the  Paranahyba  and 
the  San  Francesco.  llie  San  Francesco  runs  in  a  longitudinal  valley 
parallel  to  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  for  the  greatest  part  of  its 
course;  it  then  turns  to  the  east  and  south-east,  and  enters  the 
Atlantic.  The  rest  of  the  Brazilian  streams  that  flow  to  the  Atlantic 
present,  in  their  course  and  magnitude,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Atlantic  waters  of  the  Alleghany  system. 

The  Orinoco  is  navigable  upwards  from  its  mouth,  with  only  one 
interruption  of  rapids,  for  about  1000  miles;  the  Amazonas  is  navi- 
gable tor  above  2000  miles ;  and  the  Paraguay,  which  is  navigable 
through  19  degrees  of  latitude  (from  its  confluence  with  the  Jurua» 
16*  20'  S.  lat,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  name  of  Plata  prevails), 
is  said  to  be  separated  from  the  Guapure  (a  feeder  of  the  Madera, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  Amazonas),  by  a  portage  of  only  three  miles, 
on  a  level,  the  height  of  which,  it  is  said,  does  not  exceed  2500  feet 
above  the  sea,  and,  we  are  inclined  to  conjecture,  may  be  less.  Such 
a  natural  system  of  water  communication,  capable  of  being  turned  to 
the  benefit  of  man,  certainly  exists  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  except 
perhaps  in  the  northern  division  of  the  American  continent. 

The  Amazonas,  the  laiigest  river  in  the  world,  and  the  Plata,  which 
is  scarcely  inferior  in  the  area  that  it  drains  and  the  magnitude  of  its 
affluents,  are  described  under  their  respective  heads.  The  following 
statements  as  to  their  supposed  lengths  may  be  useful : — 

Miles. 

The  length  of  the  Amazonas 3300 

Its  tributaries,  vis. : — 

UcayaU 1850 

Jutai 750 

Jttrua 750 

Madera 1800 

Tapajos 1000 

Xingu 1080 

Napo 800 

Rio  Negro 1400 

Tocantins 1500 

The  Parana,  or  Rio  de  la  riata 2130 

Its  tributaries,  viz. : — 

Paraguay 1200 

^j;j<>}triI»tarie.oflh.pr««llng.        .        .      {      '^^ 

Balado 750 

Uruguay 660 

The  Magdalena,  discharging  iteelf  into  the  Caribbean  Sea    .     .  750 

The  Orinoco 1440 

The  Eiwcquibo 400 

The  Paranahyba 700 

The  San  Francesco 1275 

The  Cusu  Levon,  or  Rio  Negro 540 

The  Moyale  Levon,  or  Rio  Colorado 1080 

The  South  American  lakes  ara  not  numerous ;  and  being,  in  many 
cases,  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  immense  rivers,  they  appear 
in  the  rainy  season,  and  are  diy  in  the  summer.  The  LaJce  of 
Maracaibo,  into  which  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela  enter  at 
high  tides,  is  120  miles  long,  and  90  miles  wide.  The  great  fresh- 
water Lake  of  Titicaca,  situated  high  in  the  Andes  of  Peru,  has  an 
area  of  2225  square  miles,  is  more  than  120  fathoms  deep,  and 
12,846  feet  above  the  sea.  The  river  Desaguadero,  which  flows  out 
of  it,  is  partly  lost  by  evaporation  and  infiltration,  and  terminates  in 
the  lake  or  marsh  of  Uro  or  Aullagas.  Salt  lakes  and  salt  streams  are 
occasionally  found ;  as,  for  instance,  on  the  route  from  Buenos  Ayres 
through  the  great  pkdn  to  Mendoza.  There  are  also  many  lakes  of 
no  very  great  dimensions  in  Chili,  and  parts  of  the  Andes  system. 

South  America  presents  the  most  striking  contrasts  of  lofty  moun- 
tains and  extensive  plains  in  the  whole  world  It  exhibits  also  a 
no  less  remarkable  variety  of  climate  from  the  summit  of  its  snow-dad 
mountains  to  the  low  burning  level  of  its  interminable  plains ;  from 
the  woodless  plateaus  of  Quito  and  Potosi,  where  the  moderate 
temperature  and  even  the  cold  of  a  northern  climate  are  felt  at 
elevations  ranging  from  8000  to  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  to  the  low  flats  of  the  Orinoco,  the  Essequibo,  and  the  Amazonas, 
covered  with  forests  which  almost  exclude  the  light  of  day,  adorned 
with  all  the  magnificent  foliage  of  a  tropical  climate,  and  swarming 
with  almost  endless  forms  of  animal  life. 

Plains  of  South  AmaHca. — The  great  plains,  called  in  the  native 
language  *  Pampas,'  and  by  the  Spaniards  *  Llanos,'  may  be  in  some 
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respects  compared  with  the  prairies  of  the  northern  continent  and 
the  high  levels  of  the  Arkansas.  The  immense  plain  which  stretches 
north-WQst  .of  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  runs  south  into  the 
imezplored  regions  of  Patagonia,  appears  to  the  eye  like  one  dead 
leyel,  without  wood,  without  a  stone,  almost  without  water,  in  parts 
covered  during  suinmer  with  thistles  taller  than  a  man,  in  other 
parts  clothed  with  rich  grass,  which  furnishes  food  for  innumerable 
herds  of  wild  cattle.  The  enormous  pampas  of  Patagonia^  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  more  northern  province  of  Tucuman,  have  been  stated, 
at  a  guess,  to  be  four  times  the  area  of  France ;  and  perhaps  the 
estimate  is  not  excessive.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  the 
contment  of  America  narrows  southward  through  20  degrees  of 
latitude,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  a  coimtry  yet  little  kaown  to 
Europeans.  From  about  40**  S.  lat  the  country  called  Patagonia 
commences  on  the  east  coast  Though  not  without  some  rivers,  it 
appears  tg  have  none  that  run  £eu:  into  the  interior ;  and  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  it  will  offer  many  inducements  for  the  white  man  to 
ftttempt  to  establish  himself  among  a  warlike  race,  whose  climate  and 
whose  soil  afford  no  great  encouragement  to  European  settlement. 
This  mighty  peninsula  of  South  America,  whose  northern  limits  are 
warmed  by  the  perpetual  heats  of  the  tropics,  terminates,  like  the 
northern  portion  of  the  continent,  though  in  a  much  lower  latitude, 
in  a  region  generally  represented  as  c(^d  and  barren.  In  summer, 
however,  when  the  north  winds  blow,  the  temperature  of  the  island 
of  Terra  del  Fuego  is  moderate ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaens  vegetation  is  very  aotive.  The  fuchsia  and  veronica  were 
found  growing  in  the  Strait^  in  lat '54°  S.,  ''and  in  full  flower 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  base  of  a  mountain,  covered  for 
two-thirds  down  with  snow,  and  with  the  temperature  at  36  degrees." 
(Captain  King.)  But  the  winds  from  the  south  sometimes  bring  cold 
even  in  sxuuner,  and  the  highest  mountains,  though  not  more  than 
4000  or  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  are  covered  with  snow  in 
summer.  A  race  of  men  inhabits  the  udand  of  Terra  del  Fuego 
different  from  those  of  the  higher  continent^  whose  place  in  the  scale 
of  intellectual  power  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  ungenial  nature  of 
the  southern  parts  of  their  island. 

The  immense  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  said  to  extend  south- 
ward to  the  eastern  bonks  of  the  Ancon  sin  Salida,  and  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Otway  and  Skyring  waters.  For,  east  of  the  Ancon  sin 
Salida,  and  north  of  the  Skyring  and  Otway  waters,  no  hills  are  seen ; 
the  general  nature  of  the  Patagonian  coast,  from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  is  comparatively  low,  and, 
as  ^  as  we  know,  it  bears  the  general  character  of  the  pampas.  It 
is  then  probable,  that  from  the  wide  levels  of  the  Orinoco  to  the 
Otway  water,  a  man  might  travel  without  crossing  a  single  mountain. 

Volcantc  Action. — The  phenomena  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes 
are  exhibited  in  South  America  with  more  activity  than  in  any  other 

auarter  of  the  world  ;  nor  is  North  America  free  from  them,  though 
iieir  sphere  of  action  appears  to  be  perhaps  more  limited,  and  their 
effects  less  terrible.  The  great  earthquake  which  on  March  26, 1812, 
laid  Caracas  and  La  Guayra  in  ruins,  was  felt  near  New  Madrid  on 
the  Mississippi,  where  its  effects  were  only  less  disastrous  because  the 
place  was  less  populous.  The  forest  near  New  Madrid  presented  for 
some  years  afterwards  a  singular  scene  of  confusion,  the  trees 
standing  inclined  in  every  direction,  and  many  having  their  trunks 
and  branches  broken.  These  concussions,  which  are  very  common 
about  New  Madrid,  are  felt>  it  is  said,  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  from  the  settlements  on  the  Red  River 
and  the  Washita  to  the  Falls  of  Ohio.  They  are  felt  also  in  the 
Alleghany  system  and  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  though  we  know  of  no 
instance  in  which  any  damage  has  been  done.  But  in  South  America 
earthquakes  are  matters  of  ordinary  occurrence,  though  we  believe 
they  are  always  within  the  more  immediate  sphere  of  the  greater 
Cordilleras  and  the  detached  bnuvh  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Venezuela.  On  the  eastern  coast  of. America  they  seldom  occur.  It 
is  asserted  that^  where  thimder  and  lightning  are  common  in  South 
America,  as  at  Potosi,  earthquakes  are  unknown;  while  at  Lima, 
where  thunder  and  lightning  seldom  occur,  earthquakes  are  an  ordi- 
nary occurrence.  Whether  this  generalisation  is  really  a  safe  one 
may  perhaps  be  doubted,  till  it  is  confirmed  by  further  observation. 
The  existing  volcanoes  ai-e  noticed  under  Andes,  Mejeico,  &c 

Climate  cfJSoiUh  America, — The  climate  of  South  America  necessa- 
rily varies  with  the  extent  of  latitude  which  the  continent  traverses. 
The  latitude  however  is  only  one  of  the  causes  of  the  variations  of 
temperature.  The  extensive  and  lofty  mountain-chain,  the  highest 
peaks  of  which  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  the  great  height 
of  the  plateaus,  added  to  the  steep  descents  and  great  depths  of  the 
valleys  that  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Andes,  necessarily  produoe  a 
great  variety  of  temperature  within  small  distances.  The  Andes  have 
a  curious  effect  on  the  distribution  of  rain  in  South  America.  The 
wide  plains  on  the  east  are  deluged,  within  the  tropics,  by  the  heavy 
periodical  rains  from  November  to  May,  but  the  narrow  margin 
between  the  Cordilleras  and  the  Pacific  is  almost  entirely  without 
rain,  at  least  within  the  tropics.  It  is  said,  however,  that  this  phe- 
nomenon is  confined  to  those  parts  where  the  mountEuns  come  near 
to  the  ocean.  In  Chili,  the  north-west  winds  bring  abundance  of 
rain.  As  to  temperature,  that  of  Caracas  varies  in  winter  from 
76"*  to  52**  Fahrenheit;  in  summer,  from  85**  to  69^    Chili  also, 


though  bordering  upon  the  torrid  zone,  never  feels  an  exceaara 
degree  of  heat  At  Lima  the  thermometer  varies  from  61*  to  84*. 
On  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent,  namely,  Buenos  Ayx«a  and 
Monte  Video,  the  weather  is  wetter,  and  in  the  winter  months  k 
often  boisterous  and  the  air  cool,  whilst  in  summer  the  heat  is  veiy 
great  and  the  thunder-storms  often  tremendous.  The  mean  tempen- 
ture  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  for  the  autunmal  period  of  Febnuuy, 
March,  and  April,  is  47** ;  and  for  the  three  following  months,  Uie 
winter  perioo,  it  is  34°.  The  extensive  pampas  produce,  in  the 
dry  season,  an  effect  not  imlike  that  of  the  arid  regiona  of  Africa 
and  the  Arabian  Desert  In  S.  Jago  del  Estero,  in  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  a  hot  wind  like  tibe  Kamain  has  been  felt  in  the 
summer  month  of  December,  which  blisters  the  skin  and  fiace,  scorches 
the  leaves,  and  shrivels  the  bark  of  treesi 

KcplorcUion  of  the  IiUerior  of  SovUk  America. — Much  information 
respecting  parts  both  of  the  western  coast  and  of  the  interior  of  South 
America,  was  obtained  about  the  middle  of  the.  last  century,  from  the 
expeditions  sent  out  thither  by  France  and  Spain  to  measure  the  arc 
of  a  meridian.  The  French  expedition  was  put  under  the  command 
of  Qodin,  Bouguer,  and  De  la  Condamine ;  and  the  Spanish,  which 
was  to  co-operate  with  it,  under  that  of  Don  Jorge  Juan  and  Don 
Antonio  de  Ulloa.  Both  left  Europe  in  the  spring  of  1735,  and  the 
two  parties  met,  as  had  been  arranged,  at  Carthagena  in  the  course  of 
the  sunmier.  It  was  nearly  ten  years  before  their  return  home ;  soon 
after  which  ample  accounts  of  their  operations  and  of  all  they  had 
seen  and  learned  were  published  in  Spanish  by  UUoa,  and  in  FVench 
both  by  Bouguer  and  De  la  Condamine.  The  third  edition  of  UUoa's 
book,  translated  into  English,  was  published  in  London  in  1772,  with 
additions  by  Mr.  John  Adams  of  Waltham,  Abbey,  who  had  leaided 
many  years  in  South  America.  It  was  by  far  the  fiillest  aooount  of 
the  Province  of  Quito  and  the  neighbouring  districts  which  had  then 
appeared.  Ulloa  and  his  companions  had  visited  in  penon  neariy 
every  part  of  that  province ;  and  they  had,  besides^  been  exceedingly 
industrious  in  collecting  information  from  all  who  had  any  to  give. 
Ulloa,  besides  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  exploring  the 
greater  part  of  the  coast  from  Panama  down  to  Conoeotion  in  Chili, 
had  repeatedly  made  the  joiimey  from  Quayaquil  to  Quito,  and  had 
traversed  in  various  directions  a  great  part  of  the  countiy  to  the 
south  and  north-east  of  that  town. 

De  la  Condamine  published  an  account  of  the  adventurea  of  himself 
and  his  associates,  first  under  the  title  of  'Relation  Abt^g^  d'un 
Voyage  fait  dans  I'lnt^rieur  de  I'Am^rique  M^dionale,'  8va,  Paris, 
1745,  being  the  report  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  and 
aflerwaids  more  at  length  under  the  title  of  'Journal  du  Voyage  fait 
par  Ordre  du  Boi  k  I'Equateur,'  4ta,  Paris,  1751.  Prefixed  to  the 
last^meRtioned  work  is  a  map  of  Quito  on  a  large  scale,  drawn  by 
D' Anville  under  the  direction  of  the  author.  In  addition  to  much 
information  re8i>eoting  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Quito,  the 
French  academicians  brought  home  the  first  complete  aocoont  that 
had  been  given  of  the  course  of  the  Amazonas,  which  they  had 
descended  from  Quebrada  de  Chuohunga  to  its  mouth,  a  distanoe  of 
a  thousand  leagues.  They  ascertained  in  particular  that  this  river 
was  connected  with  the  Orinoco  by  the  Rio  Negro  and  one  of  its 
affluents — a  fact  till  then  doubted  or  denied.    [Amazoka&J 

But  the  geography  of  the  upper  regions  of  these  two  rivers  has  been 
recently  more  completely  elucidated  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland, 
whose  examination  of  this  part  of  South  America  began  in  1799,  and 
did  not  terminate  till  1804.  In  these  five  yeazv,  after  having  examined 
the  coast  from  Cumana  to  Caracas,  and  made  various  excursions  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  both  towns,  thev  penetrated  across  the  great 
plains  to  the  Rio  Apure,  down  which  they  sailed  to  its  junction  with 
the  Orinoco.  They  then  ascended  the  Onnooo  till  tiiey  reached  th^ 
village  of  San-Fernando  de  Atabipo^  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Atabipo  and  the  Ghiaviare,  near  4**  N.  lat  From  this  point  they 
sailed  up  the  Atabipo  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Temi,  which  latter 
they  ascended  as  far  as  to  its  junction  with  the  Tuamini,  and  then  to 
the  village  of  San-Antonia  de  Javita.  Here  they  were  detained  for 
some  days  till  their  boat  was  carried  across  the  land  to  the  Pimichin, 
a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Negro.  Entering  the  Pimichin,  th^  descended 
it  till  it  brought  them  into  the  Rio  Negro,  down  which  they  sailed  till 
they  reached  the  mission  of  San-Carlos,  a  short  distance  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Cassiquiari  channel,  by  which  the  Orinoco  communicates 
with  the  Rio  Negro,  and  through  that,  as  has  just  been  mentioned, 
with  the  Amasonas.  They  afterwards  returned  up  the  river  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Cassiquiari,  along  whidi  they  proceeded  to  the  point  ot 
its  junction  with  the  Orinoco  at  Esmeralda,  having  for  the  first  time 
completely  traced  the  connection  between  the  Ani^«»"»*  and  the 
latter.  fVom  Esmeralda  they  sailed  down  the  Orinoco  to  Angostan» 
thus  retracing  part  of  their  former  voyage,  but  also  following  the 
river  over  a  much  laiger  portion  of  its  course.  Ftom  Angostura  they 
proceeded  across  the  countzy  to  New  Barcelona  on  the  coast  After 
a  viait  to  Cuba  they  again  returned  to  the  continent;  and,  having 
landed  at  the  town  of  Carthagena,  proceeded  to  the  Rio  Kagdalena, 
which  they  ascended  as  far  as  it  was  navigable.  On  leaving  the 
Magdalena  they  pursued  their  route  to  Popayan  and  Quito,  and 
penetrated  southward  as  far  as  Lima,  in  the  course  of  theb  jouniey 
crossing  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  not  less  than  five  timea,  and 
obtaining  much  new  information  respecting  tiie  upper  portions  of  the 
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Amazonas,  a  part  of  one  of  the  branches  of  which  they  descended, 
having  entered  it  at  a  point  conaiderably  higher  than  that  where  De 
la  Condamine  had  begun  his  yoyaga  From  Lima  thev  went  by  sea 
to  Oaayaquil,  and  thence  in  the  same  manner  to  Acapnlco  in  Mexico. 
The  examination  of  the  town  and  vicinity  of  Mexico  and  the  other 
parts  of  that  interesting  region  concluded  their  researches  in  America, 
in  the  course  of  whic^  besides  large  and  important  accessions  to 
natural  history,  antiquities,  and  Tarious  other  branches  of  Imowledge, 
the  geographical  positions  determined  amounted  to  nearly  seveb 
hundred. 

In  1817,  when  the  Archduchess  of  Austria  was  married  to  Don 
Pedro,  then  Crown  Prince  of  Brazil,  Dr.  Joh.  Bapt.  Von  Spix,  and  Dr. 
C.  F.  PhU.  Von  Martius,  were  sent  out  in  the  train  of  the  princess  by 
the  King  of  Bavaria^  with  instructions  to  explore  some  portion  of  that 
r^on  of  South  America.  Having  landed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  these 
travellers,  after  some  time,  proceeded  to  the  city  of  San-Paulo,  from 
which  they  directed  their  com-se  northward  to  Villa-Rica,  having 
visited  on  the  way  the  royal  iron-foundries  at  San-Joao  de  Tpanema. 
From  YiUa^Rica  they  made  an  excursion  to  the  Coroadps  Indians  on 
the  Rio  Xipot<5,  and  also  ascended  the  mountain  of  Itacolumi  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town.  They  then,  after  some  other  excursions, 
went  to  the  Island  of  St.  Louis,  and  tiiere  putting  on  board  ship, 
arrived  after  a  voyage  of  six  days  at  Para,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazonaa  From  tUs  point  they  travelled  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  as  far  as  to  Pauxis,  500  miles  up  the  country ;  from  whence, 
pursuing  their  route  in  the  same  direction,  they  at  length  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  N^ro.  Martius  then  proceeded  up  the  Japura  till 
he  reached  the  base  of  the  mountain  Arasooara ;  while  Spix,  following 
the  main  stream,  crossed  successively  the  Jurua^  the  Jutai,  and  the 
lea  or  Patumayo,  and  penetrated  to  Tabatinga,  the  last  Portuguese 
aetklementy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yavari.  On  meeting  again,  the  two 
returned  together  down  the  Amazonas  to  Para.  Spix  and  Martius 
brought  home  extensive  and  valuable  collections  in  natural  history, 
whidihave  been  deposited  in  a  building  at  Munich,  called  the  Brazilian 
Mtiaemn,  erected  expressly  for  their  reception. 

Not  long  after  these  important  journeys  three  European  travellers 
crossed  the  whole  breadth  of  South  America,  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic,  descending  the  Amazonas,  which  was  first  explored  by  the 
intrepid  OreUana  tibree  centuries  ago ;  namely,  Lieut.  Mawe,  R.N.,  In 
1828;  Dr.  Foppig,  in  1881 ;  and  Lieut  Smith,  RN.,  in  1834.    Of 
these  travellers  Poppig  added  most  to  our  geographical  knowledge. 
He  went  first  to  Cmli,  where  he  spent  two  years  chiefly  in  exploring 
the  Andes ;  he  then  sailed  to  Lima,  whence  he  ascended  the  high  table- 
land of  Pasco,  and  descended  thence  by  the  eastern  declivi^  of  the 
Andes  to  the  vfdley  of  the  Huanuco  or  Huallaga,  where  he  remained 
neariy  two  years,  during  which  he  collected  a  great  deal  of  information 
respecting  the  climate,  productions,  and  geography  of  that  country. 
From  the  Huallaga  he  passed  down  the  river  Maralion,  and  thence 
returned  to  Europe,  after  five  years  (1827  to  1882)  of  wandering  in 
the  wilds  of  the  New  World,  laden  with  17,000  specimens  of  dried 
plants,  some  hundred  stuffed  animals,  many  plants  before  unknown, 
3000  descriptions  of  plants,  and  many  sketches.    His  work  is  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  South  America. 

Nearly  simultaneously,  namely  from  1826  to  1838,  another  extensive 
journey  was  accomplished  by  Alcide  d'Orbigny,  who  travelled  through 
the  Bands  Oriental,  Patagonia^  La  Plata,  Chili,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  and 
published  a  very  full  account  with  many  illustrations. 

More  important  still  are  the  results  of  the  great  Surveying  Expe- 
peditions  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  1825  to  1886,  conmianded  by 
captains  King,  Stokes,  and  Fitzroy.  The  extent  of  the  coast-surveys 
of  this  expedition  has  already  been  alluded  to ;  and  it  may  be  added, 
that  it  brought  home  a  greater  mass  of  accurate  geographical  informa- 
tion than  any  expedition  since  the  voyages  of  Cook  and  Flinders. 
Very  valuable  collections  in  all  departments  of  natural  history  were 
made  by  Charles  Darwin,  the  naturalist  of  the  expedition. 

During  the  years  1885  to  1844  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk  explored 
Britisb  Guyana  and  l^e  countiy  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  Orinoco  and 
CassiqoiarL  In  reaching  the  Upper  Orinoco  he  was  enabled  to  connect 
his  observations  with  ULose  of  Humboldt ;  and  thus  was  completed  a 
connected  series  of  fixed  points,  astronomically  determined,  along  a 
line  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  his  discoveries  is  that  of  the  Victoria  JRegia,  the  most 
beantifdl  roedmen  of  the  flora  of  the  western  hemisphere,  which  has 
so  saccessruUy  been  brought  to  Europe,  and  has  been  an  object  of 
admiration  during  several  years. 

In  the  same  region,  and  extending  over  the  whole  of  Venezuela, 
Colonel  Codazzi,  by  order  of  the  government  of  that  country,  has 
made  a  oomplete  survey,  which  is  embodied  in  a  valuable  work  and 
atlas,  executed  at  Paris. 

^  Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia  has  explored  the  Xingu  and  some  other 
riven  and  regions  in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Amazonas,  not  before 
visited  by  any  European. 

In  the  more  southern  portion  of  the  continent  some  interesting 
observations  were  made  by  Mr.  Pentland  in  the  elevated  regions  of  the 
Titicaca  Lake  in  1827  and  1838.  According  to  these  observations  the 
heights  of  the  Sorata  and  lUimani,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  lake>  were 
long  given  out  to  be  greater  than  that  of  Chimborazo,  and  the  highest 
pedes  of  the  Kew  World,  till  quite  recently  it  was  found  by  the 


trigonometrical  surveys  of  M.  Pissis,  a  French  engineer,  that  the 
alleged  elevation  of  lllimani  was  about  3000  feet  too  high ;  and  Mr. 
Pentland  himself  on  recalculating  his  observations  admitted  this 
error,  and  found  that  the  elevation  of  Sorata  had  even  been  assumed 
by  him  4000  feet  too  high. 

W.  Bollaert  and  Q.  Smith,  who  since  1826  had  been  residing  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca,  Peru,  have  made  us 
acquainted  with  a  very  remarkable  region  of  South  America,  a  full 
account  of  which  was  published  in  1851  by  Mr.  Bollaert.  In  it  the 
silver  mines  of  the  region  along  the  coast,  the  Desert  of  Atacama  with 
its  deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda,  salt,  and  other  saline  substances,  and 
the  Andes,  have  been  well  described.  Mount  Lirima,  the  highest 
peak  of  that  portion  of  the  Andes,  is  estimated  at  24,000  to  25,000 
feet^  which,  if  correct,  would  place  it  above  all  other  American 
mountains. 

The  provinces  of  La  Plata  have  been  well  described  by  Sir  Wood- 
bine Parish,  in  a  work  published  in  1839,  of  which  a  second  eidition, 
much  enlarged,  appeared  early  in  1852;  and  the  French  traveller 
Castelnau,  accompanied  by  the  English  natiuttlist  Weddell,  has  lately 
explored  the  littie-known  regions  between  the  upper  course  of  the 
Plata  and  the  Peru-Bolivian  table-land. 

The  Man  of  America. — The  nalive  Americans  constitute  at  the 
present  day,  by  their  physical  characters  not  less  than  by  their 
languages,  a  race  different  from  those  known  before  the  discovery  of 
America.  The  following  general  description  of  them  has  been  given. 
The  natives  of  this  part  of  the  world  are,  in  general^  of  a  robust  frame 
and  a  wAl-proportioned  figure.  Their  complexion  is  of  bronze,  or 
reddish-copper  hue — ^rusty-coloured,  as  it  were,  and  not  unlike  cinna- 
mon. Their  hair  is  black,  long,  coarse,  and  shining,  but  not  thickly 
set  on  the  head.  Their  beard  is  thin,  and  grows  in  tufts.  T^ieir 
forehead  is  low,  and  their  eyes,  are  lengthened  out>  with  the  outer 
angles  turned  up  towards  the  temples ;  the  eyebrows  high,  the  cheek- 
bones prominent;  the  nose  a  little  flattened,  but  well  marked;  the 
lips  extended,  and  the  teeth  closely  set  and  pointed.  In  their  mouth 
there  is  an  expression  of  sweetness,  which  forms  a  contrast  with  the 
harsh  character  of  their  countenance.  Their  head  is  of  a  square 
shape,  and  their  face  is  broad  without  being  flat^  and  tapers  towards 
the  chin.  Their  features  viewed  in  profile  are  prominent  and  deeply 
sculptured.  They  have  a  high  chesty  massy  thighs,  and  arched  legs.; 
their  feet  are  generally  large,  though  some  have  been  noticed  to  have 
small  feet  and  hands,  and  their  whole  body  is  squat  and  thick-set. 
Though  the  shape  of  the  forehead  and  of  the  vertex  frequently 
depends  on  artificial  means,  yet,  independently  of  the  custom  which 
prevails  amongst  them  of  disfiguring  the  heads  of  infants,  there  is  no 
other  people  in  the  world  in  whom  the  frontal  bone  is  so  much  flat- 
tened above ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  skull  is  light.  Such  are 
said  to  be  tiie  general  chaj:Ticteristics  of  all  the  nations  of  America^ 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  those  who  occupy  its  two  extremities. 
The  Esquimaux,  according  to  former  statements,  are  below  the  middle 
stature ;  but  recent  arctic  traveUers  describe  them  as  rather  tall.  The 
Abipones,  it  is  said,  and  still  more  especially  the  Patagonians,  exceed 
the  ordinary  height.  This  muscular  constitution,  with  a  tall  figure^ 
is  in  some  degree  met  with  among  the  natives  of  Chili,  as  well  as  the 
Caribbeans  on  the  banks  of  the  Caroni,  a  tributary  of  the  Orinoco, 
and  amongst  the  Arkansas,  who  are  esteemed  the  handsomest  natives 
of  this  continent. 

The  copper  or  bronze  hue  of  the  skin  is,  with  some  slight  excep- 
tions, common  to  almost  all  the  nations  of  America ;  upon  which  the 
climate,  the  situation,  or  the  mode  of  living,  appear  not  to  exercise 
the  slightest  infiuenoe..  Some  of  the  tribes  in  Guyana  are  described 
as  nearly  black,  though  easily  distinguished  from  the  negro.  The 
colour  of  the  natives  of  Brazil  and  of  California  is  deep,  although  the 
latter  inhabit  the  temperate  zone,  and  the  former  live  near  the  tropic. 
The  natives  of  New  Spain  are  darker  than  the  Indians  of  Quito  and 
New  Granada,  who  inhabit  a  precisely  analogous  climate.  The  natives 
dispersed  to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Gola  are  darker  than  those  that 
border  on  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala.  The  Indians  who,  in  the  torrid 
zone,  inhabit  the  most  elevated  table-land  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the 
Andes,  have  a  complexion  as  much  copper-coloured  as  those  who 
cultivate  the  banana  under  a  burning  sun,  in  the  narrowest  and 
deepest  valleys  of  the  equinoctial  regions.  The  Indians  who  inhabit 
the  mountains  are  clothed,  and  were  so  long  before  the  conquest; 
while  the  aborigines  that  wander  on  the  plains  of  South  America  are 
perfectly  or  nearly  naked,  and  consequently  are  always  exposed  to  the 
vertical  rays  of  the  sun.  These  facts  show  that  the  colour  of  the 
American  depends  very  little  on  the  local  situation  which  he  actually 
occupies ;  and  never,  in  the  same  individual,  are  those  parts  of  the 
body  that  are  constantly  covered  of  a  fairer  colour  than  those  in 
contact  with  the  air :  the  infanta,  knoreoveTi  ore  never  white  when 
they  are  bom. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  American9  were  without  beards, 
and  certainly  there  are  many  among  them  who  have  neither  beard  nor 
hair  on  any  part  of  their  person,  except  the  head  But  tilhe  Indians 
who  inhabit  the  torrid  zone  and  South  America  have  generally  a  small 
beard  which  becomes  longer  by  shaving,  and  among  the  Patagonians 
there  are  many  who  have  beards.  One  traveller  (Mr.  Temple)  asserts 
that  the  Chiriguano  Indians  of  the  province  of  Tar^a  are  beardlefl& 
without  stating  any  opinion  as  to  tins  being  natural  or  the  effect  ox 
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pluckizig  out  the  hair.  Almost  all  the  Indians  near  Mexioo,  and  some 
on  the  north-west  coast,  wear  mustachios.  An  inference  has  been 
drawn  that  the  Indians  have  a  laiiger  quantity  of  beard  in  proportion 
to  their  distance  &om  the  equator.  The  deficiency  of  beard  does  not 
ezclusiyely  belong  to  the  Americans,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  a  certain 
sign  of  degeneracy,  for  some  beardless  races,  such  as  the  negroes  of 
CoAgo,  are  very  robust,  and  of  colossal  size. 

These  physiological  characters,  according  to  some  opinions,  appear 
to  establish  an  affinity  between  the  Americans  and  the  Mongol  race  of 
Asia,  as  well  as  the  Malays  and  others ;  but  the  resemblance  does 
not  extend  beyond  mere  colour,  and  cannot  apply  to  the  more  essential 
ports — ^the  cranium,  the  hair,  and  the  profile.  The  great  number  of 
separate  languages  proves  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  American 
tribes  have  long  existed  in  that  savage  solitude  in  which  they  are  still 
plunged.  Dr.  Yon  Martins  ('  London  Geographical  Journal,'  vol  it) 
has  ascertained  the  names  of  more  than  250  tribes,  some  of  them 
consisting  of  very  small  numbers,  in  the  interior  of  Brazil :  many  of 
these  numerous  sub-divisions  are,  no  doubt,  closely  related  to  one 
another,  but  the  present  splitting  up  of  the  Brazilian  Indians  is  a 
curious  phenomenon.  The  want  of  a  common  language  among  so 
many  tribes  may  be  the  effect  of  some  great  political  convulsiozi,  and 
it  is  at  the  same  time  a  cause  of  gradual  decay  and  extinction  of 
races.  Traditions,  monuments,  manners,  and  customs  seem  to  indi- 
cate some  affinity  wiUi  Asia ;  but  the  communications,  if  any,  must 
have  been  anterior  to  the  development  of  the  state  of  things  prevailing 
in  the  present  day. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Americans  numerous  conjectures 
have  been  formed.  It  has  been  supposed  by  one  writer  that  America 
waa  peopled  from  the  dispersion  of  the  Israelites — ^by  another,  that 
the  Egyptians  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Mexicans — ^by  some,  that  the 
Carthagmians,  and  by  others,  that  the  ancient  Celts,  made  expeditions 
to  Ameiioa.  Indeed,  what  theory  is  there,  however  absurd,  that  will 
not  meet  with  supporters,  as  long  as  £Eict8  are  few  and  doubtful? 
Grotius  has  derived  the  North  American  population  from  the  Nor- 
wegians; and  the  theory  of  the  purely  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Americans 
lias  met  with  numerous  suppoiters,  among  whom  Yater  of  Berlin,  in 
his  discourse  on  the  *■  Languages  of  America,'  inserted  in  Adelung's 
'Mithridates,'  iii,  says  it  is  a  demonstrable  fact»  "  that  on  the  north- 
west parts  of  America,  in  Greenland,  and  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  as 
also  to  the  west  of  it,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  there  dwells 
a  people  which  is  one  and  the  same  race  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north-east  coast  of  Asia,  and  of  the  islands  lying  between  the  two 
hemispheres."  This  is  probable  enough,  but  what  does  it  prove  as 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  American  population  ?  In  fact»  the  st&te  of 
our  knowledge  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  us  in  coming  to  any  certain 
conclusion  on  the  subject  What  the  real  affinity  of  l£is  race  or  races 
of  men  is  to  the  rest  of  the  great  family  of  mankind,  is  a  question 
involved  in  obscurity;  and  speculation  on  this  subject,  without  a  larger 
oollection  of  facts,  is  not  likely  to  forward  the  discovery  of  truth. 

America  presents,  both  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  continents, 
traces  of  the  labour  of  man  which  perhaps  belong  to  no  race  that 
inhabited  the  continent  at  the  time  of  its  European  discovery.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  indeed  in  numerous  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  are  found  mounds  of  earth  and  fortifications  undoubtedly 
of  high  antiquity.  Some  of  these  moimds  are  overgrown  with  ancient 
trees,  like  a  part  of  the  primeval  forest, — a  fact  indicating  an  antiquity 
of  at  least  many  hundreds  of  years.  The  pyramids  of  Mexico,  the 
remains  and  the  bas-reliefii  of  Guatemala  near  Palenque,  on  the  Usu- 
masinta  River,  and  the  works  of  the  Peruvian  Indians,  are  according 
to  some  opinions  the  work  of  races  anterior  to  any  now  existing ; 
but  how  a  more  civilised  race  was  compelled  to  yield  to  one  lees 
advanced,  so  as  to  leave  no  traces  but  what  we  see,  is  a  thing  rather 
difficult  to  comprehend.  If  we  have  learnt  nothing  else  from  inquiries 
into  the  history  of  man  in  America,  we  have  leamt  at  least  to  reject 
the  unfounded  hypothesis  of  the  very  recent  peopling  and  formation 
of  that  continent  On  comparing  tne  most  accurate  descriptions  of 
the  existing  natives  of  wideW-separated  parts  of  this  continent,  we 
find  some  most  marked  differences  botn  in  physical  appearance, 
manners,  language,  and  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts.  Whatever 
general  resemblance  we  may  discover,  we  find  also  differences  quite 
as  striking.  Yet  theories  and  generalisations  are  formed  of  the  most 
plausible  character,  all  tendmg  wonderfully  to  shnplify  the  subject 
by  systematic  classifications  and  general  assertions.  One,  with  great 
self-composure,  will  reduce  all  the  languages  (including  those  of 
which  we  know  nothing)  to  a  few  great  classes ;  and  another  again, 
in  two  or  three  sentences,  will  either  elevate  to  a  high  point  of  excel- 
lence, or  characterise  as  brutes  and  imfeeling  savages,  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  continent  that  stretches  almost  from  pole  to  pole.  Ignorance 
of  facts  is  the  only  source  of  aU  these  sweeping  assertions.  The  love 
of  hasty  generalisation  is  one  of  the  strong  obstacles  to  knowledge 
which  we  of  the  present  day  have  to  guard  against ;  the  rapid  accu- 
mulation of  facts  within  modem  times  makes  every  suoceasive  writer 
think  he  has  attained  all  the  elements  for  forming  a  complete  system. 
A  careful  examination  of  facts  as  they  rapidly  increase  should  teach 
a  difibrent  lesson. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  study  of  the  native  races  of  America 
has  been  prosecuted  in  a  manner  likely  to  lead  either  to  probable 
results  or  to  accurate  knowledge  of  facts  which  may  perhaps  prevent 


us  from  coming  to  any  results  at  all.  It  is  only  when  the  white  man 
has  destroyed  or  debased  a  large  portion  of  the  iohabitaDta  of  the 
New  World,  that  he  begins  to  inquire  with  more  eager  interest  into 
the  character  and  history  of  his  predecessors  in  the  poeseaaioii  of  the 
soil.  Races  of  men  have  undoubtedly  disappeared  before  the  encroacdi- 
ments,  more  or  less  rapid,  of  the  white  man,  even  in  Europe,  and  the 
same  process  has  taken  place  in  the  New  World,  and  is  now  taking 
place  in  Australia.  The  white  man  covets  the  fertile  lands  which  the 
native  only  roams  over  in  pursuit  of  prey,  or  partially  cultivates;  and 
Uie  process  of  the  occupation  of  the  land  when  once  begun  by  the 
European  colonist,  especially  those  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  is  only 
limited  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  climate.  The  native  gradually 
recedes  and  disappears,  till  the  white  man  has  reached  the  boundaries 
of  agricultural  occupation,  or  till  climate  arrests  his  progress.  Thus, 
in  North  America,  where  the  exclusive  habits  of  the  white  colonist  are 
intolerant  of  all  modes  of  life  but  that  which  he  prescribes,  the  Indian 
and  he  are  mutual  enemies  ;  and  the  disappearance  of  the  aborigines 
has  regularly  continued,  till  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  All^hany  or 
Appalachian  system  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  primitive  races  worth 
noticing  is  found ;  from  the  Appalachian  to  the  bordere  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  the  same  history  is  rapidly  in  progress,  and  the  western 
limits  of  the  white  man's  rule  must  be  the  rude  plains  which  he 
cannot  cultivate.  The  Indian  has  only  been  preserved  in  the  two 
Americas  where  he  has  mingled  with  the  white  man,  and  partly 
adopted  his  habits ;  or  where  impenetrable  unwholesome  forests,  or 
cold  inhospitable  regions,  have  protected  him,  or  where,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Araucanos  of  Chili,  his  own  courage  has  saved  him  from  ext6^ 
mination.  The  islands  of  the  Columbian  Archipelago  present  the 
singular  spectacle  of  a  whole  race  of  people  that  has  disappeared 
wititiin  the  limits  of  recent  and  authentic  history ;  their  place  is  occu- 
pied by  the  white  man  of  Europe  as  the  master,  and  the  black  man 
of  Africa  as  the  slave  or  labourer ;  and  who  can  say  what  may  be  the 
future  revolutions  in  the  history  of  these  new  occupants  f 

Political  IXviaiona,^North  America  is  politically  divided  into  the 
republics  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  the  British  and  Russiao 
possessions,  and  Uie  countries  still  possessed  by  native  tribes. 

The  more  northern  regions  consist  principally  of  the  north-western 
coast  discovered  by  the  Russians,  and  called  Russian  America;  the 
region  adjacent  to  Greenland,  called  North  Devon;  the  varioua 
isknds  and  portions  of  mainland  west  of  Baffin's  Bay  and  Daris'a 
Strait ;  the  country  about  Hudson's  Bay,  the  eastern  part  of  which 
comprehends  the  whole  of  Labrador,  inhabited  by  Esquimaux  similar 
to  the  Greenlanders ;  and  Greenland,  subject  to  Denmark.  The 
population  of  Danish  America  is  stated  at  17,000,  that  of  Russian 
America  at  66,000 ;  but  the  population  of  these  regions  is  not  known 
with  any  sort  of  accuracy.  The  inhabitants  neither  of  these  nor  of 
the  western  and  central  regions,  still  occupied  by  aborigines,  fall 
properly  within  the  limits  of  a  political  description. 

The  provinces  immediately  under  the  Britisn  Government  in  North 
America  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories, 
and  on  flie  south  by  the  United  States.  They  comprise  the  provinc« 
of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  which  are  under  a  captain-general,  who  is 
govemor-in-chief,  and  Newfoundland,  which  is  under  a  governor, 
who  is  also  commander-in-chief.  [Hudson's  Bat  TERBiroRns ; 
Vancouver  Island.]  The  extent  of  these  possessions,  in  square  miles, 
is  about  2,425,000,  and  the  present  population  may  be  computed  at 
2,515,000.  ^  ^    iv 

The  republic  of  the  United  States  of  America  extends  from  tne 
British  Possessions  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Washington,  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  is  the 
seat  of  the  federal  government  Extent,  about  8,260,000  square 
miles  :  population,  23,191,074  in  1850. 

The  present  republic  of  Mexico,  extending  from  the  16th  to  tbe 
33rd  degree  of  north  latitude,  comprises  about  1,280,000  squaie 
miles,  and  about  7,200,000  inhabitants.  It  waa  formerly  under 
the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  comprehended  the  two  Califomias,  and 
the  intendancies  of  Mexico,  Puebla,  Vera-Cruz,  Oaxaca,  Menda, 
Valladolid,  Guadalaxara,  Zacatecas,  Guanaxuata,  San-Luia-Pot<«i, 
Durango,  and  Sonora,  and  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico,  Cohahuila, 
and  Texas.  ,  .  . 

Central  America,  formerly  one  federative  state,  is  now  divided  mw 
the  following  five  republics,  and  one  kingdom  : — 

8q.  Miles.       Population. 

Goatemala 28,000  985,000 

San  Salvador 14,000  865.000 

Honduras 72,000  810,000 

Nicaragua 49,000  896.000 

CoataRica 17.000  140,000 

Moaquito  Kingdom 28,000  9,(m 

ToUl 208,000         2,162,000 

Sovith  America  comprises  the  following  states : —  a^„;ah 

The  most  northern  part,  formerly  Columbia,  consisted  ot  »pania 
colonies,  but  is  now  divided  into  the  following  three  repubUcs : 
New  Granada     .     880,000  square  mUea  ;  2,200,000  inhabitants. 
Veneraela      .     .     774,000  „  1,150,000        „ 

Ecuador    .     .     .     826,000  „  600,000        „ 
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To  the  south  of  these  extends,  along  the  western  coast,  the  republic 
of  Peru,  formerly  Spanish.  It  contains  about  524,000  square  miles, 
and  1,400,000  inhabitants.     Its  chief  city  is  Lima. 

The  republic  of  Bolivia,  formerly  Spanish,  lies  to  the  south  of 
Peni.  It  contains,  perhaps,  about  818,000  square  miles,  and  1,700,000 
inhabitants. 

More  to  the  southward  is  tfie  republic  of  Chili,  formerly 
Spanish,  covering  144,000  square  mfles,  and  containing  1,200,000 
xiihabitant& 

The  states  of  the  Argentike  Confederation',  formerly  known  as 
the  United  Provinces  of  La  PUUa^  lie  between  the  two  last-mentioued 
states  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  comprise  about  1,000,000  square 
miles,  and  contain  about  600,  OdO  inhabitants,  according  to  an 
estimate  made  in  1848,  though  there  is  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  real  amount.    The  chief  town  is  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  Empire  of  Brazil,  formerly  a  Portuguese  possession,  is  the 
principal  South  American  state  washed  by  the  Atlantic  It  contains 
about  2,300,000  square  miles,  and  7,560,000  inhabitants.  The  metro- 
polis is  Rio-de-Janeiro. 

The  republic  of  Banda  Oriental,  or  Republica  Oriental  de  I'URuauAY, 
lying  immediately  to  the  south  of  Brazil,  has  an  area  of  about  120,000 
iquare  miles,  and  a  population  of  140,000. 

Paraguay,  watered  by  the  Paraguay,  and  lying  south-west  of 
Brazil,  comprises  about  74,000  square  miles,  and  260,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader  that  all  these  estimates 
as  to  the  areas  of  such  extensive  countries  are  very  imcertain.  The 
areas  and  populations  here  given  are  taken  from  the  'American 
Ahnanac '  for  1858. 

GuTAKA  ia  a  tract  of  country  on  the  north-eastern  coast,  to  the 
north  of  the  river  Amazonas.  It  comprehends  British  Guyana, 
French  Guyana,  or  Cayavnt,  and  Dutch  Guyana,  or  Surinam.  The 
total  area  is  about  1,200,000  square  miles,  and  the  total  population 
2,000,000. 

Paiago^tia  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  America,  beyond  the 
46th  degree  of  south  latitude.  The  Strait  of  Magalhaens  divides  it 
from  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fu^o,  which,  like  Patagonia,  is  inhabited 
by  native  tribes,  and  is  very  little  known.  The  area  is  estimated  at 
^0,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  120,000. 

The  islands  called  the  West  Indies,  situated  between  the  two  con- 
tinents,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Columbian  Archipelago,  are 
also  included  in  America.  They  consist  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  the 
Great  Antilles,  namely,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo  or  Haiti,  and 
Porto-Rioo ;  the  smaller  Antilles,  namely,  Barbuda,  Antigua,  Guada- 
loupe,  Dominica^  Martinique,  St.  Lucie,  Barbadoes,  Granada,  Tobago, 
St  Christopher's,  St  Vincent's,  and  Trinidad,  besides  a  number  of 
smaller  islsmds.  The  population  of  the  islands  is  about  as  follows  : 
namely,  of  the  British  islands,  1,200,000  ;  of  the  French,  260,000  ;  of 
the  Spwiiah,  1,800,000 ;  of  the  Danish,  46,700 ;  of  the  Dutch,  26,000  ; 
and  of  the  Swedish,  18,000.  They  are  described  under  their  respective 
names.  The  Empire  of  Haiti  forms  a  part  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola, 
which  perhaps  contains  about  1,000,000  inhabitants.  The  Bermudas 
form  a  separate  group. 

Zoology  of  America, — The  southern  portion  of  this  vast  continent 
contains  an  animal  population  which  is  in  a  great  measure  peculiar, 
and  among  its  mammals  particularly  offers  a  large  variety  of  forms 
and  characters  to  which  we  find  no  corresponding  types  among  the 
productions  of  any  other  country.  In  North  America  the  case  is 
different;  a  great  portion  of  it  is  placed  under  the  same  parallels, 
and  similar  in  soil  and  climate  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  Asia  and 
Europe.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  should  likewise 
resemble  these  continents  in  its  zoological  characters;  more  espe- 
cially when  it  is  remembered  that  the  opposite  shores  of  Asia  and 
America  approach  within  a  short  distance  of  one  another  at  Behring's 
Straits.  All  animals  which  are  capable  of  enduring  the  rigour  of 
these  high  latitudes  may  probably  pass  from  one  continent  to  the 
other,  eitiier  by  means  of  the  ice,  or  by  swimming  to  the  different 
islands  interposed  between  the  opposite  shores.  Thus,  the  common 
bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  glutton,  the  badger,  the  sable,  the  ermine, 
the  beaver,  the  elk,  and  the  rein-deer,  are  found  equally  in  Sweden, 
in  Siberia,  and  in  Northern  America ;  and  if  a  few  species,  such  as 
the  bison  and  musk-ox,  appear  to  be  more  confined  in  their  geographi- 
cal range,  it  is  most  probably  owing  to  particular  circumstances ;  at 
all  events,  there  is  not  perhaps  a  single  natural  genus  to  be  found 
north  of  40**  in  one  continent  which  does  not  equally  exist  in  the 
other  two. 

Out  of  1967  mammals  which  have  been  described  and  indicated  by 
zoologists,  no  fewer  than  778  species  are  foimd  in  America ;  whilst 
Asia,  the  next  richest  portion  of  the  earth  in  the  variety  of  its  mam- 
mals, contains  only  632 ;  Africa,  446 ;  Europe,  165 ;  and  Australia, 
150.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  peculiar  characters  of  American 
mammalogy,  the  manner  in  which  the  different  orders  are  distributed 
with  relation  to  this  continent,  and  the  relative  proportion  which  the 
number  of  American  species  bears  to  the  whole  number  in  each 
order.  Indigenous  animals  alone  have  been  included ;  the  ox,  horse, 
and  other  domestic  quadrupeds  imported  by  the  European  colonists, 
do  not  properly  belong  to  American  zoology.  (Petermann  and 
Milner,  'Physical  Atlas,'  p.  127.) 


ORDERS. 

d  A 

■il 

A  V 
'^  0 

No.  of  species 

common  to 

America  and 

other  continents. 

I.  Quadrumana 

II.  Carnirora 

III.  Marsupialia 

IV.  Rodentia 

V.  Edentata 

VI.  Pachyderms  ta 

VII.  Rumlnantia 

VIII.  Cetacea 

Total 

186 
?3l 
140 
604 

34 

38     * 
159 

75 

74 
289 

82 
284 

21 
4 

26 

48 

74 
208 

30 
274      • 

20 
4 

21 

18 

0 

21 

2 

10 

1 

0 

5 

30 

1967 

778 

709 

69 

The  peculiar  and  appropriate  characters  of  American  mammalogy 
are  distinctly  shown  by  tMs  table.  Of  the  778  species  contained  in 
the  second  column,  69  only,  or  little  more  than  one  in  12,  extend 
into  Northern  Asia  and  Europe ;  and  if  from  these  we  deduct  the 
30  cetacea  and  16  species  of  seals  comprised  among  the  camivora, 
which  all  inhabit  the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  common  northern  boundary 
of  those  two  continents  and  of  America,  it  will  be  found  that  the  land 
animals  common  to  all  three  are  reduced  to  the  small  number 
of  28,  scarcely  a  single  species  of  which  extends  to  the  south  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  great  majority  of  them,  indeed,  belong 
to  the  carnivorous  fur-bearing  quadrupeds,  to  the  clutse  of  which  we 
are  partly  indebted  for  our  geographical  knowledge  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia  and  America.  They  include  the  common  brown  bear 
and  the  polar  bear ;  the  badger  and  glutton ;  the  dog,  wolf,  arctic 
fox,  and  common  fox,  and  two  or  three  other  species  or  varieties ; 
two  or  three  feline  animals  of  the  lynx  kiad ;  the  common  weasel, 
the  ermine,  the  pine  martin  ;  and  the  marine  ot€er  and  river  otter. 
The  Modenita  common  to  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  include  the  beaver, 
the  common  rat  and  mouse,  the  common  squirrel,  the  varying  or  polar 
hare,  the  zizel  or  souslic  marmot,  and  the  common  water-rat;  and 
among  the  ruminating  quadrupeds  are  the  elk  and  reindeer. 

The  mammalogy  of  tiie  extensive  continent  of  South  America,  at 
least  as  far  as  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with  it,  is  altogether 
peculiar.  A  very  few  species  of  Camivora  and  Marsupialia  indeed, 
such  as  the  couguar  and  opossum,  extend  into  the  southern  parts  of 
the  United  States ;  but  the  Q^adrumanaf  Edentata,  and  Pachydermaia, 
without  exception,  and  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  species  belonging 
to  the  other  orders,  have  never  passed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  are 
consequently  confined  exclusively  to  South  America.  On  the  other 
hand,  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  continent  extend  into 
the  Southern ;  so  that,  in  this  respect,  the  two  portions  might  almost 
be  viewed  as  distinct  continents.  In  other  respects  it  is  to  be  observed, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  American  zoology  that, 
abstracting  the  Cetacea,  which  are  aquatic  animals,  though  five  out  of 
the  seven  terrestrial  orders  have  species  common  to  this  and  other 
continents,  yet  in  three  of  these  five  the  number  of  species  are 
respectively  only  one,  two,  and  five;  and  in  these  three,  with  the 
remaining  two,  the  American  species  are  exclusively  confined  to  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

Among  the  Mexicans  and  I^eruvians  were  found  only  the  few 
domestic  animals  which  existed  in  America  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
Columbus ;  they  possessed  only  the  llama  and  vicu&a,  or  paco  {Avchenia 
Uama  and  vicuHa),  and  a  small  species  of  dog  whidi  they  called  alco, 
and  which  is  believed  to  have  resembled  the  small  naked  variety  at 
present  foimd  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant  The  Uama  and  paco  were 
used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  the  long  and  thick  fleece  of  the  latter 
furnished  a  rich  fine  wool,  which  was  manufactured  into  cloth  of  a 
beautiful  texture ;  the  flesh  of  both  species  supplied  an  agreeable  and 
wholesome  food  The  horse,  the  ass,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  Uie  goat,  and 
the  pig  are  all  strangers  to  the  New  World  Its  inhabitants,  therefore, 
in  their  progress  to  civilisation,  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  these 
valuable  domestics,  had  to  contend  with  difficulties  and  to  overcome 
impediments  which  were  utterly  unknown  to  the  more  fortunate 
Asiatic.  Yet  America  is  not  destitute  of  herbivorous  animals  which 
in  a  domestic  state  would  have  vastly  contributed  to  increase  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  native  tribes.  Of  the  thirty  ruminating 
animals  indeed  which  are  found  in  America,  by  far  the  greater 
number  belong  to  the  deer  kind,  which  are  not  well  adapted  for 
domestic  purposes.  Still  the  Bison  (Bos  Americanus),  the  Big-Homed 
Sheep  (Otm  montcma),  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Goat  {Capra  Americana) 
would  have  been  most  valuable  domestic  animals,  and  have  materially 
improved  the  condition  of  the  natives. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  European  colonies  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  arts  and  agriculture  of  civilised  life,  the  domestic 
animals  of  the  Old  World  have  increased  prodigiously  in  every  part 
of  America.  In  many  places  they  have  even  regained  their  pristine 
state  of  savage  freedom ;  innumerable  herds  of  wild  oxen  cover  the 
rich  llanos,  pampas,  or  plains,  of  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Venezuela; 
and  troops  of  horsep,  equally  wild,  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  pampas 
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of  Sguth  America,  and  likewise  in  the  high  plains  of  the  Arkansaa  in 
Koiih  America.  A  nominal  property  in  these  wild  herds  is  generally 
claimed  by  particular  individuals,  and  they  are  assembled  also  at 
particular  periods  to  be  marked  and  coimted ;  but,  in  all  other 
respects,  they  are  left  to  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  their  natural 
freedom.  The  homed  cattle  are  principally  valuable  for  their  hides 
and  tallow,  which  are  for  the  most  part  shipped  to  European  ports, 
and  constitute  two  of  the  staple  commodities  of  South  American 
exportation. 

in  the  immense  pampas  of  South  America,  there  arc  numerous  troops 
of  wild  horses,  which,  though  of  less  importance  than  the  homed 
cattle,  are  not  without  their  uses  to  the  inhabitants;  in  fact,  they 
furnish  the  only  means  of  crossing  these  extensive  plains,  and  con- 
sequently of  commimicating  with  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
traveUer  and  his  guide  set  ofif  on  horseback,  driving  a  wild  troop  of 
these  animals  at  full  gallop  befora  them ;  when  one  beast  is  exhausted, 
another  is  secured  by  means  of  the  lasso,  the  saddle  is  changed,  the 
rider  mounts  and  continues  his  journey,  repeating  the  same  oi)eration 
as  often  as  requisite  till  he  airives  at  his  station  for  the  night ;  here  he 
obtains  a  firesh  troop,  and  in  this  manner  will  travel  for  many  days  in 
succession,  at  the  rate  of  100  or  120  miles  a  day.  Much  curious 
information  concerning  this  mode  of  travelling,  as  well  as  on  other 
subjects  connected  with  South  America,  may  be  found  in  Sir  Francis 
Head's  'Rough  Notes  of  a  Journey  across  the  Pampas,'  also  in 
Temple's  *Pem,*  and  in  Azara's  great  work  on  'The  iNatural 
History  of  the  Quadmpcds  of  Paraguay  and  the  River  La  Plata.' 

The  ass,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  tJ^e  nog,  were  likewise  introduced 
into  America,  both  North  and  South,  by  the  early  ]^uropean  colonists. 
With  the  exception  of  the  hog  in  the  'United  States,  tiliey  have  not 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  horse  and  the  ox.  The  ass  is 
principally  employed  in  the  old  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements 
for  the  purpose  of  breecling  mules,  which  possess  all  the  wonderful 
sagacity  in  discovering  and  avoiding  danger,  and  all  the  security  of 
foot,  which  have  in  every  age  of  the  world  rendered  this  animal  so 
valuable  in  mountainous  countries. 

Of  wild  indigenous  animals,  America  contains  a  prodigious  variety, 
many  of  which  are  altogether  peculiar,  and  others  present  types  of 
organic  structure  to  which  we  find  no  analogous  forms  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  world.  Among  these  the  Quadrumatui,  or  American 
Monkeys,  are  not  the  least  singular.  They  are  called  monkeys,  it  is 
true,  because  the  original  discoverers  of  the  country  were  ignorant  of 
a  more  appropriate  term  by  which  to  designate  them,  and  because  they 
bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  animals  of  the  Old  World,  properly  so 
denominated,  than  to  any  other  beings ;  but  so  entirely  distinct  are  they 
from  these  animals  in  their  zoological  characters  and  functions,  that 
they  not  only  belong  to  different  species,  but  even  to  different  natural 
genera.  Those  of  Africa  and  Asia  have  completely  opposeable  thumbs 
on  the  fore  feet^  as  well  as  on  the  hind ;  they  have  uniformly  ten 
molar  teeth  in  each  jaw,  as  in  man,  i^d  are  generally  provided  with 
cheek-pouches  and  naked  callosities:  the  American  Simtaf  on  the 
contrary,  are  always  destitute  of  the  two  latter  characteristics ;  they  have 
uniformly  twelve  molar  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  the  thumbs  of  their 
fore-hands  are,  more  properly  speaking,  versatile,  or  capable  of  occa- 
sional opposition,  than  habitually  opposed  to  the  other  fingers.  One 
extensive  genus  {A  teles)  is  absolutely  destitute  of  thumb  altogether, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  species  are  provided  with  a  prehensile 
power  in  the  tail,  which  converts  this  organ  into  an  actual  fifth  limb, 
and  enables  the  animals  to  rest  suspended  from  the  branches,  or  swing 
from  tree  to  tree  with  an  ease  and  velocity  which  are  truly  surprising. 
Other  species  are  destitute  of  this  prehensile  power  in  the  tail,  but 
exhibit  all  the  other  characters  of  the  American  QuOidrmnaTia  in 
generaL 

Compared  with  the  apes  and  monkeys  of  the  Old  World,  the 
sapajous  and  sakis  of  America  are  certainly  an  inferior  race  of 
beings.  In  no  instance  do  they  exhibit  the  close  proximity  to  man, 
which  we  observe  in  the  orang-outan  and  chimpanzee;  and  their 
inferior  links  acquire  the  lengthened  muzzle  and  slanting  incisors, 
which  approximate  them  to  the  lemurs  and  other  inferior  animals. 
All  are  remarkable  for  the  gentleness  of  their  disposition  and  the 
docility  of  their  character,  equally  opposed  to  the  ferocious  nature 
of  the  baboons,  and  the  restless  petulance  and  ceaseless  curiosity  of 
the  monkeys,  properly  so  called.  Their  habitat  is  entirely  confined 
to  the  tropical  forests  of  South  America,  which  resound  at  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun  to  the  loud  drum-like  voice  of  the  Alwatas,  or 
Preaching  Monkey  (Mycetea\  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  Ateietf  and  the  shrill 
piping  voice  -of  the  Sapajous  {Cebua),  All  these  genera  are  remarkable 
for  the  prehensile  power  of  their  tails.  Of  those  which  are  destitute 
of  this  faculty,  the  Sauniids  {CaUiihrix)  are  distinguished  by  the  small- 
ness  of  their  size,  the  elegance  of  their  forms,  the  gracefulness  and 
rapidity  of  their  motions,  and  their  gentle  and  playful  disposition. 
The  Sakis  (PUhecia)  again  join  the  general  organisation  of  the  quadru- 
manes  to  the  projecting  snout  and  bushy  tail  of  the  fox,  wh^  the 
Douroncouli  {Nocthores)  has  the  nocturnal  manners  and  tardy  pace 
of  the  slow  Lemurs  {Nycticebi)  of  Asia,  and  appears  to  be  the  only 
representative  of  these  animals  in  the  western  hemisphere.  All  these 
animals  are  sought  after  and  eaten  with  avidity  by  the  free  Indians ; 
and  even  Europeans,  who  have  overcome  their  prejudices  bo  far  as  to 
partake  of  the  flesh,  report  it  to  be  tender  and  agreeable. 


Of  the  Cheiroptera,  winged  mammals,  or  bats,  peculiar  to  Amenoa, 
the  most  remarkfible  are  the  Vampires  {PhyUostoma\  which  are  of  a 
large  size,  and  live  upon  blood,  which  they  suck  from  men  and  aninulg 
while  asleep,  by  the  assistance  of  their  long  projectile  tongues  and  lips, 
furnished  at  the  point  and  on  the  edges  with  a  number  of  papilla 
disposed  for  that  purpose.  As  their  bite  is  usually  in  the  foot,  and 
never  creates  pain  sufficiently  sharp  to  awaken  the  person  attaisked. 
it  not  unfrequently  proves  fatal  -from  excessive  hemorrhage;  the 
vampires  ai*e  consequently  much  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
every  px'ecaution  is  used  to  guard  against  their  attacks.  Happily, 
they  ore  by  no  means  numerous,  and  are  confined  to  the  most  tropical 
climates  of  G  uyana, Venezuela,  and  Brazil  No  species  of  the  Roadsettw 
{Ptei'i)pu»)y  or  fnigivorous bats,  exist  in  America:  in  other  respecta the 
Cheiroptera  of  this  hemisphei'e  differ  in  no  essential  charactera  from 
those  of  the  Old  World. 

America  is  extremely  rich  in  the  variety  of  its  Camtrora,  vA 
of  the8e  the  great  majority,  as  has  been  already  observed,  an 
altogether  ]K*culiar  to  this  continent  Those  which  are  common  to 
the  noithem  latitudes  of  America,  and  the  corresponding  parti 
of  Asia  and  Europe,  have  been  already  noticed.  Of  the  othen, 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  Grizzly  B^  of  the  Rocky  Mountaina 
{l/rsus  ferox),  the  largest  and  most  ferocious  species  of  this  genua. 
The  Spectacled  Bear  {U.  omatus)  inhabits  the  chain  of  the  Andea, 
and  is  of  a  smaller  size,  and  less  carnivorous  propensity.  The 
Common  Bear  (U.  arclot),  the  Black  Bear  {U.  Americatwt)f  vithita 
variety  the  Cinnamon  Bear  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  White  or  Polar 
Bear  {I/,  viaritimut),  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent^  and 
are  hiuited  by  the  fur-traders  for  the  soke  of  their  skins.  The  Bacoona 
{Proq/on),  the  Coatimondis  (JVicMua),  and  the  Kinkajou  {CercoUpta\ 
are  three  small  genera  of  carnivorous  Tna-TnTniLlg  peculiar  to  the  aouthem 
states  of  the  North  American  Union,  and  to  the  continent  of  South 
America ;  the  latter  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  genus  of  CamiTon 
provided  with  a  prehensile  tail ;  it  is  also  found  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
West  Indian  islands.  The  Mouffettes  (Mephiiit)  are  likewise  a  goiaa 
peculiar  to  the  New  World.  Of  the  genus  CanU,  or  Dog  kind, 
America  possesses  18  or  20  different  species,  of  which  12  or  14  are 
peculiar.  Besides  the  Prairie  Wolf  (C.  latrawu)^  the  Mexican  Wolf 
{C.  MexicaniLs),  and  the  Maned  Wolf  {C,  jubaiut),  these  comprise 
many  beautiful  species  and  varieties  of  foxes^  of  which  the  fur  is  of 
great  value  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  The  species  most  valued 
on  this  account  are  the  Arctic  Fox  (fi.  lagopta'),  with  its  blue  variety 
(C.  fuliffinonu),  the  Common  American  Fox  (C.  Julvus),  the  Croaa  Foi 
\C.  decutaatua),  the  Silver  Fox  (C.  argentattu),  and  the  Kit  Fox  (C. 
cmerethargeniatutjf  the  smallest  American  species  of  this  genus.  The 
civets,  paradoxures,  ichneumons,  siuicats,  and  hyaenas  of  the  Old 
World  have  no  representatives  in  America.  Of  the  Cat  kind  {Fdit) 
however  this  continent  contains  numerous  species,  all  equally  remaii- 
able,  like  their  congeners  of  the  Old  World,  for  the  beauty  and 
diversity  of  their  colours,  and  the  treachery  of  tlieir  disposition.  The 
Jaguar  {F.  onQa\  nearly  equals  the  Asiatic  tiger  in  size  and  ferocity; 
it  is  confined  to  South  America.  The  Couguar,  or  Puma  (P.  ditcdor), 
on  the  contrary,  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  southern  states  of  the 
Union,  and  has  even  been  known  to  stray  as  far  north  as  Canada. 
This  animal  is  often,  though  very  improperly,  called  the  American 
Lion.  The  Ocelot  {P.  pardalit),  the  Margay  {P.  tigrina),  and 
numerous  other  smaller  species,  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  their  colours.  The  Lynxes,  distinguished  from 
the  other  cats  by  their  shorter  tails  and  pencilled  ears,  are  the  only 
species  of  the  whole  genus  which  are  valuable  in  a  conmiercial  point 
of  view ;  and  of  these,  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  America 
contain  three  or  four  distinct  species,  all  of  which  furnish  a  long, 
thick,  and  valuable  fur. 

Though  Australia  appears  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  marsupial 
mammals,  one  extensive  genus  (Diddphyi),  and  a  smaller  one  (ChavrO' 
necteijt  containing  at  present  but  a  single  species,  are  neverthelesB 
peculiar  to  South  America ;  and  this  couiddence  in  the  zoology  of  two 
such  distant  continents,  of  which  the  productions  of  one^,  in  particular, 
are  at  once  so  limited  and  so  peculiar,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstances  in  the  whole  geographical  distribation  of 
mammals.  The  distinguishing  character  of  the  marsupials,  as  such, 
consists  in  the  abdominal  pouch  with  which  the  females  ore  provided, 
and  in  which  the  young  are  deposited  at  a  period  long  prior  to  their 
complete  development  The  Opossums  {Diddphys)  and  Yapachs 
(Okeironectes),  are  further  remarkable  for  their  prehensile  tails  and 
opposeable  hind-thumbs.  The  first  of  these  genera  contains  a  great 
variety  of  species,  which  offer  nothing  remarkable ;  with  the  exception 
of  the  Viiginian  Opossum  (Z>.  Virginiana),  they  are  all  confined  to 
South  America :  the  second  genus,  on  the  contrary,  contains  but  a 
single  species,  the  Yapach  {0.  palmata)^  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
anomalous  animals  in  existence :  this  little  animal  inhabits  the  rivers 
of  Brazil  and  Guyana. 

Among  the  Bodenlia,  the  continent  of  America  is  particularly  rich 
in  those  tribes  which  have  been  found  serviceable  in  the  economy  of 
human  life.  The  Beaver  {CoMtor)  is  now  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  Canada  and  the  north-west  districts  of  America.  Even  here  however 
their  numbers  are  doily  diminishing.  The  Musquash,  Ondatra  {Arn- 
cola  zU>ethicu8),  or  mu^  beaver,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  littie 
animal  resembling  the  beaver  in  its  social  habits,  as  well  as  in  the 
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fineness  of  its  fur.  It  inhabits  all  the  riyers  and  streams  of  Canada, 
and  like  the  beayer  builds  a  hut  to  protect  itself  from  the  seyerity  of 
the  winter.  The  Coypu  (Myopotamtu)  is  an  animal  closely  resembling 
the  beayer  in  size,  quality  of  hue,  and  general  oi^ganisation,  but  its  tail 
is  round  instead  of  flat,  and  it  does  not  form  the  societies  nor  construct 
the  residence  for  which  the  beayer  is  so  well  known.  It  seems 
nevertheless  to  represent  this  species  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  South 
America.  The  Chinchilla  is  another  animal  of  South  America,  remark- 
able for  the  beautiful,  soft,  and  rich  texture  of  its  dark  ash-coloured 
fur.  It  is  a  small  species,  about  the  size  of  a  guinea-pig ;  inhabits 
Pern,  Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  resides  in  deep  burrows,  which  it 
constructs  beneath  the  siurface  of  the  earth.  Of  the  hare  genus 
(Lepus),  America  contains  five  or  six  distinct  species,  one  of  which 
(X.  Califomica)  is  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  white  colour  of  its  long 
ears,  and  the  rich  ashy  brown  of  its  fur.  But  the  Cavy  family,  com- 
prising the  Agoutis  {ChryaochlorU),  the  Pacas  (Cadogmys),  the  Capybaris 
\Hydrochcenu),  and  the  Cavies,  or  Guinea-Pigs  (Ancema),  forms  indis- 
putably the  most  distinguishing  and  characteristic  feature  in  this 
department  of  American  zoology.  These  animals  are  peculiar  to 
America,  and  for  the  most  part  to  the  southern  continent :  the  common 
Agouti  however  extends  into  Carolina,  and  with  the  Raccoon  and 
Houtias  (Capromys),  constitute  the  largest  mammals  indigenous  to 
St  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  the  West  India  Islands.  The  last-mentioned 
genus  ia  composed  of  arboreal  animals,  peculiar  to  the  island  of  Cuba. 
The  Coendooa,  or  prehensile-tailed  Porcupines  (Synetheres),  are  likewise 
peculiar  to  the  American  continent,  and  are  not  the  least  singular  of 
its  productions.  The  Urson  (Rystf-ix  dorsata)  inhabits  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  is  the  only  species  of  porcupine,  properly  so 
called,  which  appears  to  have  the  power  of  climoing  trees. 

But  of  all  other  tribes  of  mammals,  the  Edentata  are  those  which 

are  meet  especially  oharacteristio  of  the  zoology  of  America.     Of 

Zi  species,  and  7  genera,  which  compose  this  singular  order  of  animals, 

no  fewer  than  21  species  and  5  genera  are  exclusively  confined  to 

South  America.     These  genera  are  the  M  and  Sloths  {JSradypva  and 

ich«tt«),  the  Armadillos  {Dasypus),  the  Chlamyphores  (Chlamyphorua), 

and  the  Ant-Eaters  (Myrmecoplioga),     Of  the  two  remaining  genera, 

the  Aard-Vaik  (Orycteropus)  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 

Pangolins  (Manis)  are  distributed  over  the  continents  of  Asia  and 

A&ica:  the  former  contains  but  one,  the  latter  two  species.    The 

genus  Cklamyi^ortu  contains  but  a  single  species  {O.  truncatus),  which 

inhabits  ChiU,  and  Hyes  almost  entirely  beneath  the  surface  of  the 

earth   The  Ant-Eaters  (Myrmecophaga)  are  entirely  destitute  of  teeth, 

and  live  exdusively  upon  ants,  which  they  catch  by  means  of  their 

long  cylindrical  tongues  covered  with  a  glutinous  saliva.     The  great 

Ant-£ear  (M.  jubaia)  is  as  'large  as  a  good-sized  dog,  and  though 

destitute  of  teeth  and  slow  of  foot,  defends  himself  with  courage  and 

success,  by  means  of  his  large  and  powerful  claws,  even  from  the 

attacks  of  the  jaguar.     The  small  species  {AT.  dida^yla),  about  the 

(dze  of  a  rat,  has  a  prehensile  tail,  and  resides  entirely  in  trees.    There 

is  also  a  third  species  of  intermediate  size  (M.  tamajidua),  which  is 

likewise  said  to  ascend  trees,  though  it  is  without  the  prehensile  power 

in  the  taiL 

America  is  as  remarkable  for  its  poverty  in  Pachydermatous 
mammals,  as  for  its  richness  in  Edentata,  and  this  is  another 
most  singular  character  in  its  zoological  productions.  The  order 
PachydermcUa  contains  9  existing  genera,  and  30  species;  yet  of 
all  these  only  a  single  genus  and  four  species  are  peculiar  to 
America.  The  elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  rhinoceros, 
have  no  existing  representatives  in  this  continent:  of  the  Tapirs 
(Tapirus),  there  are  two  American  species,  the  Common  Tapir 
{T.Americanu»)f  and  a  species  discovered  in  the  Andes,  but  not  well 
knowxL  We  have  already  mentioned  that  no  species  of  the  horse  kind 
(EfiuuB)  is  indigenous  to  America ;  the  hogs,  however,  are  represented 
by  the  cloaely-allied  though  distinct  genus  of  Peccaries  (Dicotylea), 
which  contains  two  species  {£>.  torquatru  and  D.  UibicU7i9)f  both  peculiar 
to  this  oontiuent.  These  animals  are  gregarious,  and  inhabit  the 
primeval  forests  of  South  America,  living  entirely  upon  vegetable 
Bubstancea,  and  uniting  to  defend  themselves  from  the  attacks  of 
beasts  of  prey. 

Out  of  159  species  of  Ruminating  quadrupeds,  26  onlv  are  found  in 
America ;  and  of  these,  only  5  species  belong  to  the  hollow-homed 
&mily.  Two  of  these,  the  Bison  and  Musk-Ox,  belong  to  the  genus 
Bot,  the  Big-Homed  Sheep  to  the  genus  OvU  {0,  morUana),  the  RocW- 
Mountain  Goat  to  the  genus  Copra  (C.  Americana) ;  and  the  fifth, 
called  Cabree  by  the  natives,  has  been  generally  referred  to  the  antelopes, 
though  it  differs  essentially,  in  many  important  characters,  from  all 
the  other  known  species  of  that  genus.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Goat  is 
remarkable  for  its  long  white  hair,  of  a  fine  silky  texture,  finer  even 
than  that  of  the  shawl-goat  of  Cashmere  and  Tibet,  and  which,  if 
procured  in  sufficient  quantity,  would  form  a  most  valuable  article  of 
eommeroe  and  manufacture.  All  these  species  inhabit  North  America. 
The  only  rominating  ftniTnn-la  which  are  f oimd  in  the  southern  continent, 
exclnsiYe  of  the  llamas,  already  mentioned,  are  various  spedes  of 
deer,  which  are  remarkable  only  for  replacing  all  other  genera  of 
nminantB  in  this  extensive  portion  of  the  globe.  North  America 
likewise  potBsesses  many  species  of  this  genus,  some  of  which,  as  the 
Wapiti  (Cfervut  Canaaendu),  the  Elk  {U.  alcet),  and  the  Rein-Deer 
{C.  tanmdu§),  attain  a  very  considerable  size.    The  latter  species  is 


still  found  in  numei'ous  troops  in  the  interior  of  Newfoundland,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  America  as  far  north  as  Greenland,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Of  the  CetaceOf  or  whale  kind,  a  great  variety  are  found  along  the 
shores  of  America,  particularly  in  high,  northern  and  southern  lati- 
tudes. The  most  useful  and  remarkable  are  the  Common  Whale 
{Balcma  mysticetiu),  the  Spermaceti  Whale  {Physeter  macrocephalus), 
and  the  Narwhal  (Monodon  monoceros).  The  Manatee,  one  of  the  two  ^ 
species  of  herbivorous  Cetacea  of  the  genus  Lamantin,  is  found  both 
in  South  America  and  Africa.    • 

As  to  American  Omitkolo</yf  we  confine  ourselves  to  those  tribes 
which  are  most  characteristic  of  the  zoology  of  the  country.  Rapacious 
birds  are  of  a  great  many  different  species,  as  well  of  vultures  as  of 
owls,  hawks,  and  eagles.  The  Condor  of  the  Andes  ( VuUur  grypfuu) 
is  the  largest  bird  of  prey  known :  and  the  King  of  the  Vultures 
{V.pofpa)  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its  colours,  and  the  bright 
tints  of  blue  and  vermilion  which  mark  its  naked  head  and  neck. 
Among  the  Iimssorea,  the  most  characteristic  of  American  zoology,  are 
the  Humming- Birds  {Trochilua),  remarkable  alike  for  their  diminutive 
size,  and  the  brilliant  metallic  lustre  of  their  plumage.  These  singularly 
beautiful  little  animals,  of  which  there  are  upwtuxls  of  200  species, 
varying  from  the  size  of  a  common  wren  to  that  of  an  humble  bee, 
are  princij>ally  found  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Brazil  and  Guyana ; 
but  extend  also  into  the  United  States,  beyond  38**  N.  lat,  and  were 
found  by  Captain  King  even  in  55°  S.  lat.,  in  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens. 
America  abounds  in  birds  of  the  order  of  Scansorca.  Maccaws,  parrots, 
and  parroquets,  swarm  in  all  the  forests ;  and  the  singular  and  beautiful 
genera  of  Toucans  {Rhamphastos),  and  Couroucous  (Trogon),  are  peculiar 
to  the  tropical  forests  of  this  continent.  Of  Hasores,  or  gallinaceous 
birds,  it  also  contains  an  abundant  supply,  though  of  a  family  essen- 
tially difierent  from  that  which  inhabits  the  woods  of  India  and  China, 
which  have  supplied  us  with  the  common  fowl,  the  peacock,  and  the 
pheasant.  These  useful  and  important  genera  have  no  representatives 
among  the  indigenous  birds  of  America,  but  their  place  is  well  supplied 
by  the  Tiu*keys  {MeUagris),  the  Curassows  {Alector),  and  the  Guans 
(Perielope),  all  of  which  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  domestication, 
and  people  the  farm-yards  of  different  parts  of  America.  Except  the 
common  turkey,  which  we  originally  received  from  Yii^inia,  and  not 
from  the  Levant,  as  the  name  erroneously  implies,  all  these  species  are 
confined  to  South  America ;  the  northern  portion  of  the  continent 
abounds  more  particularly  in  the  Grouse  (Tetrao)  and  Partridge 
(Perdrix)  fEuuilies.  Vast  flights  of  pigeons  also  migrate  periodically 
to  different  parts  of  the  northern  continent,  frequently  extending  for 
many  miles  on  each  side,  darkening  the  entire  atmosphere,  and  often 
requiring  four  or  five  days  to  pass  over  a  particular  place. 

The  American  Ostrich  (Sti-vJLkio  rhea)  is  much  smaller  than  the 
African  species,  from  which  it  is  further  distinguished  by  having 
three  toes  completely  developed  on  each  foot.  It  is  found  principally 
on  the  pampas,  or  plains,  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Patagonia,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Amazonas  to  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens.  There  are  no 
Bustards  (OtU)  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  the  Agami  or  Tnmipet- 
Bird  (Paophia),  the  Caiiama  {Dickolopkua),  the  Jabiru  (Mycteria),  the 
Jacauas  {Parra),  and  the  Kamichi  (Pdlamcdea),  are  genera  altogether 
peculiar  to  America,  and  are  the  most  remarkable  GraUatores,  or 
wading  birds,  of  the  New  World.  The  Scarlet  Ibis  {Ibis  ruber),  and 
the  American  Flamingo  {Phoenicopterw  Americanut),  are  characterised 
by  the  uniform  deep  scarlet  colour  of  their  plumage.  Of  aquatic  or 
swimming  birds  {Natatores)  this  continent  likewise  contains  an 
abundant  supply,  and  possesses  specimens  of  all  the  different  genera 
which  inhabit  the  Old  World.  There  is  however  nothing  peculiar 
in  this  part  of  American  ornithology;  and  indeed  the  order  of 
Palmipedes,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  organisation,  which 
enables  them  either  to  walk,  swim,  or  fly,  as  the  occasion  may  require, 
are  more  equally  and  imiversaUy  distributed  over  every  part  of  the 
earth  than  any  other  group  of  animals. 

The  Beptilea  of  America  are  numerous,  and  often  important,  even 
in  an  economical  point  of  view,  though  many  are  dangerous.  Among 
the  former  the  principal  is  the  Turtle  {Taivdo  midas).  This  animal 
resorts  yearly  to  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Orinoco,  and  other  large 
rivers  of  tropical  America,  and  also  to  the  shore  of  the  islands  in  the 
Columbian  Archipelago,  to  deposit  its  eggs,  which  it  buries  by 
thousands  in  the  sand,  and  which  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  the 
Indians  who  annually  resort  to  these  haunts  of  the  turtie  for  the 
purpose  of  procvuing  thenL  Three  or  four  species  of  alligators  like- 
wise inhabit  the  rivers  of  the  American  continent,  and  the  large 
islands  of  the  West  Indian  group  contain  a  species  which  is  closely 
allied  to  the  common  crocodile  of  Egypt.  The  Agamas  supply  in 
America  the  place  of  the  chameleon,  and  the  Iguanas  furnish  a  white 
and  tender  food.  Brazil  produces  a  species  of  reptile  (Bipea  cariococca) 
which  is  destitute  of  fore  legs;  and  Mexico  contains  onother  {C/ieirotes) 
which  is  entirely  deprived  of  the  hind  legs.  Among  the  serpents 
the  genus  Boa  is  peculiar  to  America :  the  great  serpents  of  India 
and  Africa  are  erroneously  classed  amongst  ^is  genus.  It  contains 
many  different  species,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Boa  constrictor, 
the  Anaconda  (B.  scytcUe),  and  the  Aboma  {B.  cmchria).  They  chiefly 
inhabit  the  swamps  and  inundated  fens  of  the  tropical  parts  of 
South  America.  The  Rattie-Snakee  {Orotdhis)  are  likewise  a  genus 
exclusively  American,  and  particularly  formidable  on  account  of  the 
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deadly  venom  of  their  bite.  There  are  also  four  or  five  different 
species  of  this  genus,  all  of  which  reach  the  length  of  6  or  6  feet ; 
the  common  species  of  the  United  States  is  extremely  numerous 
about  the  sources  of  the  Columbia  River.  Among  the  frogs  and 
toads,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  greab  Bull-Frog  of  North  America 
{Rana  mugiena)^  whose  croaking  may  be  heard  at  more  than  a  mile's 
distance,  and  the  Rana  pipa  of  Surinam,  which  hatches  its  spawn  in 
'  cei-tain  cells  with  which  the  skin  of  the  back  is  provided  for  that 
purpose,  and  which  are  inhabited  by  the  young  during  their  tadpole 
state.  Finally,  the  Hellbender  of '  the  Americans  (SaLamandra 
ffiffantica),  the  Amphiuma,  the  Axolotl  of  the  Mexicans  {Siren 
pi8ctformU)f  and  the  Sirens,  properly  so  called,  compose  genera 
exclusively  American,  and  unite,  by  their  structure  and  habits,  the 
frogs  and  reptiles  with  the  eels  and  cartilaginous  fish. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  any  details  concerning  the 
Ichthyology  of  this,  or  indeed  any  other  continent  The  species  and 
varieties  of  fish  are  more  numerous,  and  their  geographical  distribution 
has  been  less  studied  than  that  of  other  animals.  The  various  fresh- 
water species  of  Europe  have  their  representatives  in  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  the  New  World ;  and  the  marine  tribes  which  frequent  the 
coast  of  America  are  little  dififerent  from  those  of  our  own  shores. 
The  species  indeed  may  be  distinct,  but  the  generic  forms  and 
characters  arg  invariably  the  same,  or  differ  only  in  trifling  circum- 
stances. The  common  cod  is  in  every  sense  the  most  important  and 
valuable  fish  that  frequents  the  American  shores.  The  great  sand- 
banks off  the  islands  of  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton  annually 
attract  myriads  of  this  species  to  feed  upon  the  lower  animals  which 
it  produces;  and  hither,  as  is  well  known,  the  ships  of  England, 
France,  and  America  resort  yearly  during  the  fishing  season. 

Of  the  Insect  Tribes  in  America,  the  mosquitoes,  though  of  most 
diminutive  size,  are  imquestionably  the  greatest  scourge  of  the  moist 
tropical  countries,  and  even  of  many  parts  included  in  the  temperate 
zone.  So  great  an  annoyance  are  these  persevering  torments  in 
Venezuela  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  that  the  first  question 
which  acquaintances  ask  upon  meeting  of  a  morning  is,  generally, 
"  How  were  the  flies  last  night  ?"  The  Chigoe  {Ptdex  penetrans)  is 
another  insect  which  inhabits  the  same  localities,  and  its  practice  of 
burying  itself  and  depositing  its  egg^  in  the  skin,  is  scarcely  less  to 
be  dreaded  than  the  mosquito.  Centipedes  of  various  kinds  likewise 
abound  in  America ;  and  the  white  ants  and  termites  are  as  trouble- 
some and  as  destructive  as  their  congeners  of  Africa  and  India. 

Plants  of  America. — ^The  climate  and  soil  of  this  extensive  continent 
are  so  varied  by  its  extensive  mountain-ranges,  rivers,  and  forests, 
and  by  its  diversified  geographical  position,  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  attempt  an  account  of  its  vegetable  productions  in  any  other  way 
than  by  following  them  in  their  changes  from  the  stunted  flora  of 
the  north  to  the  splendid  scenery  of  the  equatoi-ial  regions ;  and 
thence  southward  as  diminished  temperature,  and  its  n  attendant 
cireumstances,  again  successively  reduce  the  plants  to  a  condition  at 
the  southern  extremity  in  many  respects  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Aretic  Circle. 

If  we  contemplate  the  surface  of  this  part  of  the  world  with 
reference  to  those  circumstances  which  produce  the  greatest  effect 
upon  vegetation,  by  the  diversity  of  climate  that  they  occasion,  we 
shall  find  that  its  mountain-ranges,  those  eternal  and  stupendous 
obstacles,  by  means  of  which  nature  had  cut  off  all  communication 
between  contiguous  lands,  until  the  hardihood  and  skill  of  man 
succeeded  in  overcoming  them — called  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the 
north,  and  the  Cordilleras  or  Andes  in  all  those  countries  to  the  south, 
which  once  owned  the  dominion  of  Spain — form  what  may  not 
unaptly  be  called  a  back-bone  to  the  whole  continent,  dividing  it 
from  Patagonia  to  the  Mackenzie  River  into  two  portions  of  nearly 
equal  length  but  very  unequal  breadth,  the  eastern  being  many 
times  wider  than  the  western,  which  is  comparatively  little  more 
than  a  line  of  coast. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  the  two  sides  of  this  dividing  line 
are  so  exceedingly  different,  that  it  will  be  indispensable  to  notice 
them  separately. 

The  most  northern  station  in  which  vegetation  has  been  discovered, 
is  Melville  Island,  74**  50'  N.  lat.  Of  this  desolate  region  an  account 
has  been  drawn  up  from  the  materials  collected  by  the  officers 
attending  Captain  Parry,  and  from  it  we  learn  that,  although  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  is,  1**  to  2*  below  zero ;  and  that 
of  July,  even  on  shipboard,  where  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  influ- 
enced materially  by  the  fires  that  were  constantly  burning,  but 
little  more  than  42"*,'  yet  that  a  considerable  number  of  species 
of  plants  are  able  to  maintain  an  existence.  These,  however,  are  all 
of  a  very  himible  jgrowth,  the  principal  part  consisting  of  saxifrages, 
grasses,  cruciferous  plants,  mosses,  and  lichens ;  not  a  tree  or  even  a 
bush  is  able  to  rear  its  head ;  nor  indeed  is  there  a  single  plant  of 
woody  structure,  except  a  little  willow  {Salix  arctica),  which  rises 
6  inches  high.  It  is  in  these  latitudes  that  the  Red  Snow-Plant 
{Protococcus  nivalis),  that  most  simple  of  cryptogamic  vegetables, 
exists  in  all  its  beauty,  multiplying  even  among  the  snow  itself,  which 
it  colours  with  crimson  patches  of  considerable  size. 

In  this  part  of  the  flora  a  decided  similarity  exists  to  the  plants 
of  the  same  latitudes  in  Europe  and  Asia ;  in  many  instances  the 
species  are  distinct,  but  the  general  character  of  the  vegetation  ia 


that  of  the  Arctic  Circle  in  the  Old  World.  Even  as  we  adyanca 
southward,  the  features  of  the  country  are  like  those  of  Norway; 
vast  forests  of  spruce-firs  {Abies  alba  and  nigra),  among  which  grow 
the  reindeer-moss  and  other  lichens  of  Lapland,  overspread  the  laud. 
To  these  are  added  different  kinds  of  wild  currants,  gooseberries, 
whortleberries,  and  a  shrub  extremely  similar  to  the  gueldres-rose  of 
our  own  marshes  (  Viburnum  oxycoccus),  strawberries,  and  a  variety  of 
papilionaceous  plants  which  abound  in  the  open  plains.  With  theae 
are  combined,  as  we  continue  to  advance,  the  majestic  poplars  of 
Canada  {Populus  Hudsonica),  and  others,  birches  {Betula  papyraeea 
and  popufi folia),  and  many  sorts  of  oaks  and  ashes,  together  with 
butter-nuts  (Juglans  cinerea)  and  hickories  {Carya  alba  and  amara). 

It  would  be  entering  into  a  far  more  elaborate  view  of  this  subject 
than  the  limits  of  this  work  will  admit,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to 
trace  such  changes  with  any  kind  of  precision  ;  all  we  can  do  is,  LanDg 
now  pointed  out  the  fact  of  a  gradual  change  in  the  face  of  vegetation, 
to  proceed  to  notice  the  great  and  distinctive  features  of  otiier  American 
districts,  Btill  confining  ourselves  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent 

We  will  suppose  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  frontier  of  the  British 
possessions  in  North  America,  where  the  sugar-maple  {AcersacehorvMm) 
pours  forth  its  saccharine  juice  at  the  first  arrival  of  warm  weather, 
even  before  the  snows  have  had  time  to  melt ;  the  azaleas  add  their 
gay  and  fi-agrant  blossoms  to  the  beauty  of  the  opening  summer; 
while  the  autumn  is  closed  by  the  appearance  of  many  kinds  of 
astei-s,  which  stud  the  woods  and  meadows  with  their  white  or  violet 
starry  flower-heads.  At  this  point  wheat  and  other  kinds  of  grain, 
with  maize,  are  successfully  cultivated,  and  even  tobacco,  such  is  the 
degree  of  summer  heat,  is  a  common  field  crop. 

In  the  United  States  the  great  features  of  the  North  American 
flora  are  at  length  assumed.  The  forests  consist  of  pines  and  larchei 
unknown  in  Europe,  of  many  kinds  of  oaks,  of  locust-trees  {RuhmiL 
pseudo-acaxna),  black  walnuts  of  enormous  size,  hickories,  and  ashes; 
among  which  the  noble  tulip-tree  rears  its  towering  head ;  in  the 
swamps  grow  the  deciduous  cypress  {Taxodium  distichum),  the  white 
cedar  {Cupressus  thyoides),  certain  fir-trees  {Pinus  serotina  and  Ahia 
pendula),  the  rhododendron,  the  glaucous  kalmia,  andromedas, 
sarracennias,  and  the  glaucous  magnolia ;  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
and  hills  are  covered  with  the  American  arbor-vita;,  magnolias,  and 
hemlock  spruces,  among  which  spiing  up  the  arborescent  azalea,  the 
sorrel-tree  {Andromeda  arborea),  and  the  beautiful  mountain-laurel 
{Kalmia  latifolia) ;  and,  finally,  the  undergrowth  of  the  woods  and 
plains  contains  endless  species  of  aster,  several  kinds  of  azalea  and 
asclepias,  dwarf  Pyrus,  and  various  species  of  the  exclusiTelj 
American  genera,  Liatrist  Phlox,  Gerardia,  Calycanthus,  kc  Tobacco, 
maize,  and  wheat  are  the  chief  objects  of  cultivation. 

The  approach  to  a  tropical  climate  is  first  indicated  by  fields  of 
cotton  and  rice,  which  on  the  Atlantic  side  commence  at  no  point 
that  can  be  definitely  fixed,  but  generally  may  be  said  to  begin  south 
of  Virginia.  As  we  advance  westward,  towards  the  Mississippi,  and 
cross  that  river,  we  experience  a  climate  with  a  mean  temperature  less 
than  the  parts  on  the  Atlantic  coast  imder  the  same  parallel  The  line 
of  tropical  vegetation  therefore  does  not  advance  so  rar  to  the  north  in 
the  western  parts,  as  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  These  southern  coimtries, 
the  climate  of  which  is  increased  in  heat  and  humidity  far  beyond 
that  of  corresponding  latitudes  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  present  a 
complete  mixture  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Mexico  and  the 
NortheiTi  States.  Along  with  the  principal  part  of  the  plants  of 
Viilginia  and  Kentucky,  we  have  not  only  the  cotton  plant,  indigo 
plant,  and  suger-cane,  as  common  articles  of  cultivation,  but  the 
planes  and  the  deciduous  cypress  acquire  gigantic  dimensions.  A 
solitary  epidendrum  inhabits  the  branches  of  the  magnolia  near 
Savannah.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  is  found  the  Hnckneja,  a 
plant  closely  allied  to  the  Jesuit's  Bark  of  northern  Peru ;  and  Uie 
woods  are  filled  throughout  the  Floridas,  Carolinas,  Alabama,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  with  dense  masses  of  the  tropical 
TiUandsia  usneoides,  which  hangs  from  the  branches  of  the  trees  like 
gigantic  moss. 

In  southern  Mexico  we  enter  the  tropics ;  and  in  all  the  valleys  and 
plains  where  the  temperature  is  not  lowered  by  interrupting  causes, 
the  usual  vegetation  of  such  latitudes  occurs.  Palms,  bananas, 
plantains,  and  yams,  yield  the  natives  an  abimdant  supply  of  food. 
Besides  these  and  the  other  common  articles  of  cultivation  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  tropics,  such  as  indigo,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  and  maize, 
which  here  finds  its  native  home,  the  Cocoa-Tree  {Theoibroma  cMao), 
from  whose  seeds  chocolate  is  prepared,  is  a  most  important  specif 
and  is  found  wild  in  the  most  burning  districts.  Pine-apples  are  wild 
in  the  woods;  the  American  Aloe  {Agave  Americana)  yields,  when 
wounded,  an  abundance  of  sweet  fluid  which  is  fermented  into  an 
intoxicating  drink  called  pulque,  and  distilled  into  an  ardent  spirit 
known  by  the  name  of  vino  mercal ;  and  great  numbers  of  cacti 
occupy  the  dry  and  almost  earthless  situations,  where  little  else  will 
grow.  In  the  low  woods  of  Honduras  are  found  those  enormous 
forests  which,  since  they  have  been  wrested  from  the  Spaniards,  have 
been  productive  of  such  important  commercial  advantages  to  England 
from  the  abimdance  of  mahogany  and  logwood  trees  they  contain. 
In  Mexico,  and  still  more  commonly  in  Guyana  and  Brazil,  the  mandioc- 
root  or  cassava  {Jatropha  munihot),  forms  a  usual  food  for  the  natives. 
It  is  here  also  that  the  tamarind  and  Lignum  Yitse  {Ouaiacwnofficinals) 
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we  found ;  the  Vanilla,  whose  pocUi  are  eztensiyely  used  in  Spain, 
Italy,  and  FVance,  and  the  Jalap  ConYolvulus,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  city  of  Jalapa,  near  which  it  principally  abounda. 

But  in  the  high-lands  of  Mexico,  all  this  glorious  vegetation  disap- 
pears; the  Eatable-rooted  Nasturtium  {Tropceolum  esctUeniwn)  and 
tiie  Tuberous  Wood-Soirel  {OxaUt  tuberosa)  supply  the  place  of  the 
yam ;  mahogany-trees  give  way  to  oaks,  and  to  the  singular  Hand-Tree 
{C^eirottemon),  the  five  united  stamens  of  whose  flowers  are  disposed 
like  the  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey ;  while  the  pine  tribe  finds  its  most 
southern  limits,  and  the  herbage  is  composed  of  genera  either 
resembling  or  identical  with  those  of  the  more  northern  regiona 

In  the  lower  parts  of  these  high-lands  the  vegetation  of  course  is 
more  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  plains,  but  in  many  places  it 
exhibitB  a  striking  combination  of  the  two ;  as  for  example  near 
Jalapa^  where  the  woods  contain  great  numbers  of  oaks,  the  stems  of 
which  are  covered  with  a  host  of  orchidese,  peppers,  and  ferns. 

In  numy  respects  the  West  Indies  resemble  the  tropical  parts  of 

Mexico  ;  the  plants  are  either  naturally  the  same,  or  have  become  so 

by  importation  from  one  shore  to  the  other,  or  at  least  have  a 

general  resemblance,  the  principal  difiersnce   being  caused  by  the 

greater  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  West  India  Islands  in 

oonseqnenoe  of  their  insular  position.      Thus  in  the  whole  flora, 

epiphytal  orchideiB  and  ferns,  especially  of  the  arborescent  kind,  are 

more  abundant ;  certain  fruit-trees  are  in  many  cases  more  luxuriant, 

and  more  generally  cultivated,  as  the  Avocado  Pear  {Laurus  penea), 

the  Mango,  the  Custard-Apple  {Anona  squamosa),  and  the  Guava 

{Psidium)  ;  and  it  is  said  wat  the  cabbage  palm  attains  the  height 

of  200  feet.    Cofiee  is  an  article  of  general  and  advantageous  groii^h, 

and  the  tobacco  of  Cuba  is  unequallML    Cloves  are  becoming  generally 

cultivated ;  allspice  (Myrhu  piTnenta)  is  a  common  tree  on  tiie  hiUs ; 

and  in  some  of  the  islands  the  nutmeg,  imported  from  the  East  Indies, 

thrives  admirably.    Aloe-trees  are  cultivated  in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes 

for  the  sake  of  their  inspissated  juice.    Mandioc  and  yams  are  the 

ocxnmon  food  of  the  negroes,  along  with  plantains  and  rice ;  and  a 

kind  ot  arum  {Cfaladiym  esevimtum^  is  used  at  table  as  spinach  is  with 

na    Conmdering  the  number  of  degrees  of  latitude  over  which  the 

West  Indies  extend,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  general  account  of 

their  plants  which  will  be  true  of  all  of  'tihiem ;  it  must  therefore  be 

borne  in  mind,  that  in  general  their  flora  agrees  with  that  of  the 

continent  in  the  same  latitude  over  against  which  they  lie. 

In  an  the  remainder  of  eastern  tropical  America  similar  characters 
of  vegetationare  found.  Where  the  air  i&  dry  and  hot,  the  plants  assume 
a  parched  and  stunted  character ;  but  wherever,  as  is  usually  the 
ease,  there  is  a  perfect  combination  of  heat  and  moisture,  the  grandeur 
of  the  trees  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  are  beyond  description. 
But  the  genera  and  species  gradually  change  as  we  recede  southward 
from  the  line.  In  tnose  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  line,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Cumana  and  the  Quyanas,  form  a  sort  of  crest  to 
the  equatorial  region,  the  land  beyond  the  limits  of  cultivation  is 
ovetspread  by  impervious  forests,  which,  in  the  language  of  an  eye- 
witness and  a  botanisty  are  so  completely  choked  up  by  huge  twiners, 
spiny  sbrubsy  and  shax^p-edged  grasses,  that  a  hatchet  is  necessary  at 
every  step  to  clear  the  way.  It  is  here  however  that  the  bitter 
quassia,  the  fragrant  tonga  bean,  which  is  so  much  employed  for 
perfuming  snuff,  and  the  rose-wood,  are  produced.  Cannon-ball  trees 
{LecyHkis)  drop  theur  monstrous  fruits  in  these  forests,  and  famish  the 
numerous  monkeys  with  a  ceaseless  store  of  amusement  and  food ; 
and  arboreeoent  species  of  the  cinchona  tribe  {Porilandia),  ftc,  furnish 
medicinal  barks  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Peru. 

In  Brazil  the  countiy  is  more  open,  and  the  scenery  is  consequently 
more  diversified ;  besides  which,  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  manv 
most  striking  changes  would  occur  in  23  degrees  of  latitude  A 
notion  of  its  average  state  may  be  obtained  from  a  consideration  of 
the  plants  of  the  idmost  central  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  an  account 
of  which,  by  M.  Auguste  de  Bt  Hilaire,  gives  us  many  facts  relating 
to  the  state  of  its  vegetation  before  it  became  altered  by  the  imx)ad8 
of  the  Portuguese  settlers. 

The  whole  face  of  Brazil  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  forests, 
deciduous  stunted  woods,  and  immense  plains,  each  of  which  is  charao- 
teiiaed  by  a  peculiar  vegetation. 

When  a  European  arrives  in  South  America,  there  is  nothing  that 
produces  so  striking  an  impression  upon  him  as  the  general  resemblance 
that  he  perceives  between  the  external  aspect  of  the  forests  of  the 
New  World  and  those  which  he  has  left  behmd ;  a  Kttle  more  grandeur 
in  the  proportions,  and  a  deeper  green,  together  with  a  clear  and 
brilliant  sky,  constitute  the  principal  difference  in  the  two  scenes. 
To  see  the  faJl  beauty  of  an  equinoctial  forest,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
dweller  to  bury  himself  in  its  deep  recesses ;  and  there  indeed,  instead 
of  the  fiatigaing  monotony  of  our  European  oaks  and  firs,  every  tree 
has  a  character  of  its 'own,  each  has  its  peculiar  foliage,  and  probably 
also  a  tint  unlike  that  of  the  trees  which  surround  it.  Gigantic 
vegetables  of  Uie  most  different  families  intermix  their  branches ;  five- 
leaved  bignonias  grow  by  the  side  of  bonduc-trees ;  cassias  shed  their 
yellow  blossoms  upon  the  rich  fronds  of  arborescent  ferns ;  myrtles 
and  eugenias,  with  their  thousand  anns,  contrast  with  the  elegant 
simplicity  of  palms ;  and  among  the  airy  foliage  of  the  mimosa,  the 
cecropia  elevi^  its  giant  leaves  and  heavy  canddabra^haped  branches. 
Of  some  trees  the  trunk  is  perfectly  smooth,  of  others  it  is  defended 
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by  enormous  spines,  and  the  whole  are  often  apparently  sustained  by 
the  slanting  stems  of  a  huge  wild  fig-tree.  With  us,  the  oak,  the 
chestnut,  and  the  beech  seem  as  if  they  bore  no  flowers,  so  small  are 
they  and  so  little  distinguishable  «xcept  by  naturalists ;  but  la  the 
forests  of  South  America  it  is  often  the  most'  gigantic  trees  that 
produce  the  most  brilliant  flowers ;  cassias  hang  down  their  pendants 
of  golden  blossoms ;  vochisias  unfold  their  singular  bunches ;  corollas, 
longer  than  those  of  our  foxglove,  sometimes  yellow  or  sometimes 
purple,  load  the  arborescent  bignonias ;  while  the  chorisias  are  covered, 
as  it  were,  with  lilies,  only  their  colours  are  richer  and  more  varied ; 
grasses  also  appear,  in  the  form  of  bamboos,  as  the  most  graceful  of 
trees ;  bauhinlas,  bignonias,  and  aroideous  plants  cling  round  the  trees 
like  enormous  cables;  orchideous  plants  add  bromelias  overrun  their 
limbs,  or  fasten  themselves  to  them  when  prostrated  by  the  storm, 
and  rnake  even  their  dead  remains  become  verdant  with  leaves  and 
flowers  not  their  owil  Such  are  the  ancient  forests,  flourishing  in  a 
damp  and  fertile  soil,  and  clothed  with  perpetual  green. 

Far  different  are  the  deciduous  stunted  woods,  called  Catingas, 
which  are  produced  on  a  dry  sandy  soil,  and  are  not  dense  enough  to 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  their  scanty  earth ;  they  periodically  lose 
all  their  leaves  in  March  and  April,  not  recovering  them  till  the  month 
of  August.  When  stripped  of  their  leaves,  they  have  a  great  similarity 
to  the  woods  of  Europe  in  their  winter  riakedness,  bushes  and  small 
trees  mixed  here  and  there  with  individuals  of  a  moderate  size  consti- 
tuting their  composition.  Small  acanthaceous  plants,  resembling  our 
own  Labiata^  fill  up  the  intervals  in  these  woods,  and  one  might 
almost  fancy  one's  self  in  a  European  wood  in  a  fine  autumnal  day, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  palms  which  here  and  there  raise  their  heads 
above  the  other  trees. 

As  for  the  plains,  they  consist  for  the  most  part  of  immense  tracts, 
which  have  no  more  horizon  than  an  ocean ;  destitute  of  even  turf, 
th^  are  covered  not  only  with  grasses  of  different  kinds,  but  with 
undershrubs  and  small  bushes  of  myrties,  melastomas,  Compositce,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  things.  Among  these,  a  few  trees  here  and 
there  collect  into  a  cluster,  and  form  a  kind  of  oasis  in  a  vegetable 
desert, 

To  the  southward,  all  these  things  gradually  fade  away ;  v^etation 
beoomes  less  and  less  tropical,  never  however  »wniTniiig  a  European 
aspect,  till  at  last  in  Patagonia  and  the  islands  adjacent  to  it  an 
antarctic  imitation  of  normem  vegetation  makes  its  appearance. 
Beech-trees  of  new  species,  singular  parasitical  plants  {Misodendron), 
winter^s  bark,  stunted  berberries,  evergreen  arbutus  with  a  trailing 
habit,  plants  like  buttercups  yet  not  buttercups,  form  the  distin- 
guishing features;  and  the  traveller  occasionally  is  astonished  at 
seeing  arborescent  fuchsias  in  flower,  with  humming-birds  flitting 
among  their  branches  in  the  midst  of  a  snow-storm. 

The  western  coast  is  hr  different,  latitude  for  latitude,  from  the 
eastern :  chilled  by  the  unmitigated  cold  blasts  from  the  south  pole, 
destitute  of  large  rivers  and  of  all  means  of  irrigation  for  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  it  is  a  mere  succession  of  fertile  valleys  and  desert 
hiUy  plains.  To  the  south,  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  the  Araucaria  pine ;  in  Chili,  the  peculiar  forms  of  numerous 
species  of  calceolaria^  schizanthus,  loasa,  adesmia,  azara,  and  escallonia 
form  a  flora  of  a  totally  different  aspect  from  that  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
while  the  sandy  plains  abound  in  numerous  species  of  the  purslane 
tribe  {Calandrinia)  and  of  Salpiglossis.  Numerous  bushes  of  Com- 
positCB  give  an  arid  but  glittering  aspect  to  other  parts ;  and  in  the 
spring,  at  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the  snows,  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  are  enamelled  with  the  beautiful  flowers  of  the  Pica  di  Lora 
{QUorcBoif  Zeucocoryne,  and  other  herbs. 

Near  the  line  a  new  change  comes  over  the  face  of  nature.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lima,  towards  the  interior,  epiphytal  orchideous 
plants  just  begin  to  exist ;  plants  which  as  we  advance  to  the  south- 
ward become  the  most  singular  feature  of  the  flora,  on  account  of 
their  enormous  numbers.  In  the  moimtains  beyond  the  line  in  Kew 
Granada,  between  the  level  of  the  sea  and  8000  or  9000  feet  above  it, 
are  found  the  forests  that  contain  the  rare  cinchona  trees,  the  rind  of 
which,  called  the  Jesuit's  Bark,  is  one  of  the  most  precious  medicinal 
productions  of  the  New  World.  With  these  grow  the  winter's-bark 
tree,  gaily-marked  flowers  called  alstromerias,  frichsias  with  enormous 
blossoms,  and  many  kinds  of  oaks. 

The  remainder  of  the  American  coast  to  the  north  has  as  littie 
similarity  in  the  vegetation  to  that  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  dividing 
ridge  as  the  southern  hemisphere.  Northern  California  approaches  it 
the  most,  but  even  here  the  distinction  is  most  obvious.  Various 
species  of  CalochortuSf  numerous  currants  with  richly-coloured  flowers, 
and  especially  great  numbers  of  PoUmonia4i€os  of  unknown  kinds,  are 
characteristic  forms;  pines  also,  similar  to  those  of  Mexico^  again 
appear  on  the  hills,  and  pereimial  lupines  begin  to  abound ;  the  latter 
are  so  much  increased  in  the  north-west  country  as  to  become  a 
distinctive  feature  of  the  region ;  with  these  are  mixed  a  remarkable 
plant  called  Clarkia  ptdchMaf  and  many  kinds  of  PetUstemon,  The 
shrubs  are  berberries  with  pinnated  leaves,  OavUheria  ShaUon,  and 
more  of  the  gay-flowered  currants ;  and  the  trees  number  among  them 
the  Broad-Lokved  Sycamore  {Acer  maerophyllwn),  with  firs  and  pines 
rising  to  a  height  exceeding  200  feet  What  is  very  remarkable,  the 
species  are  more  like  those  of  Siberia  than  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  most  characteristic  forms  of  the  latter  region  are  tftogethet 
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granting ;  neither  azaleas  nor  magnolias,  yeiy  few  oaks,  not  a  kalmia, 
nor  a  walnut,  nor  a  hickory,  have  been  obs^ed ;  and  even  the  asters 
themselves,  which  are  the  very  weeds  of  the  eastern  side,  are  compara- 
tively  rare  and  of  peculiar  species.  The  spruce-firs  of  the  eastern  side 
do  not  seem  to  exist  on  the  western,  but  tneir  place  is  occupied  by  the 
Abies  IhugUmi,  which  is  found  on  the  mountains  at  Tarious  eleyations, 
dwindling  at  last  to  a  mere  bush. 

AfUiquUiei. — ^At  the  conmiencement  of  the  present  century  the 
existence  of  antiquities  in  America  was  hardly  known  in  Europe,  if 
we  except  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Mexico,  and  at  a  few 
places  in  the  Andes  of  South  America.  But  since  that  time  we  have 
become  acquainted  with  such  a  number  of  ancient  monuments,  that 
they  bid  fair  to  exceed  liiose  of  the  other  parts  of  the  globe,  Asia 
excepted.  The  countries  formerly  subject  to  Spain  have  now  been 
laid  open  to  unlimited  investigation,  and  many  parts  of  North 
America  where  antiquities  exist  are  now  settled  upon.  In  many 
instances  the  monximents  of  the  ancient  population  are  overgrown 
with  forest-trees,  which  concealed  their  existence  until  the  country 
was  fully  explored. 

The  Korth  American  antiquities  are  of  two  descriptions :  they  are 
either  fortifications  or  mounds.  The  fortifications  are  not  found  to 
the  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains ;  but  on  the  west  of  them  they 
occur  in  many  placck  The  most  eastern  are  in  Kew  York,  on  the 
banks  of  Black  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Ontario  at  its  eastern 
extremity;  but  here,  as  well  as  in  Gtonessee  county,  and  other 
parts  of  New  York,  they  are  small  and  difficult  to  trace.  Farther 
west  two  extensive  systems  of  fortifications  may  be  traced.  One 
extends  over  the  southern  portion  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  is  inclosed 
on  the  east  bythe  course  of  the  river  Muskingum,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Miami  The  most  northern  fortifications  extend  into  the  counly 
of  Licking,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  the  river  Muskingum 
originates  Near  Newark  in  Licking  there  are  four  forta^  inclosing 
from  20  to  40  acres  each,  and  consisting  of  earthen  walls  from  8  to  80 
feet  high.  Two  of  the  forts  are  perfect  circles^  one  is  a  perfect  square, 
and  the  foxuih  is  an  octagon.  Tnese  forts  are  severally  connected  by 
roads  running  between  parallel  walls,  and  conmiunicate  by  similar 
roads  with  some  creeks.  The  works  extend  over  an  area  of  four 
square  miles.  Other  less  extensive  fortifications  are  in  Perry  county, 
but  those  near  Marietta,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and 
Muskingum,  occupy  a  considerable  space.  These  are  the  ancient 
fortifications  in  the  valley  of  the  Muskingum.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Scioto  a  square  fort  with  eight  gateways  is  united  to  a  circular  fort 
surrounded  by  two  walls  and  a  deep  ditch  between  them.  The  town 
of  Circleville,  in  the  county  of  Pickaway,  is  partly  built  in  the  circular 
fort  Extensive  works  of  a  similar  kind  exist  on  Paint  Creek  in  the 
oountr  of  Ross,  west  of  Chillicothe,  and  a  fortified  hill  near  Ross  is 
consiaered  by  Mr.  Squier  to  have  a  decided  resemblance  to  the 
defences  of  Tlascala  in  Mexico ;  others  are  found  at  the  confluence  of 
the  liver  Scioto  and  the  Ohio,  near  Portsmouth.  There  are  several 
isolated  fortifications  to  the  east  of  the  Little  Miami  River,  and  in  the 
country  between  this  river  and  the  Great  Miami 

The  other  system  of  fortifications  occurs  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  we  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  localities. 
There  are  several  forts  in  the  vicinitv  of  St.  Louis,  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  Missouri,  and  they  extend  thence  farther  southward.  On 
the  banks  of  White  River  in  the  state  of  Arkansas  there  is  a  waU 
which  indoses  an  area  of  640  acres,  which  is  equal  to  a  square  nule, 
and  in  its  centre  is  the  foundation  of  a  large  drcular  building, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  temple. 

The  square  forts,  like  the  pyramids  of  Mexico,  face  the  cardinal 
points.  When  they  have  only  one  entrance  it  looks  toward  the  east 
The  walls  are  usually  made  of  earth,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
instances  in  which  they  are  of  stone.  To  convey  a  more  precise  idea 
of  their  construction  and  disposition,  we  shall  give  an  account  of  the 
works  near  Marietta.  They  consist  of  several  walls  and  mounds  of 
earth,  in  direct  lines,  and  in  square  and  circular  forms.  The  laigest 
square  fort  contains  40  acres,  encompassed  by  an  earthen  wall  from 
6  to  10  feet  high,  and  from  20  to  80  feet  in  breadth  at  the  basa  On 
each  side  are  l£ree  openings,  at  equal  distances.  The  middle  entrance 
of  each  side  is  the  largest,  particularly  on  the  side  next  to  the 
Muskingum.  In  front  of  this  gateway  is  a  covered  way,  formed  by 
two  parallel  walls  of  earth,  standing  2i31  feet  apart  These  walls  at 
the  most  elevated  point  on  the  inside  are  21  feet  in  height^  and  42  feet 
in  width  at  the  base,  but  on  the  outside  they  average  only  about  5  feet 
in  height  This  covered  way  forms  a  passage  of  about  20  rods  in 
length,  leading  by  a  gradual  descent  to  i&e  low  grounds,  where  at  the 
time  of  its  construction  it  probably  reached  tiie  river.  The  walls 
commence  60  feet  from  the  ramparts  of  the  fort,  and  increase  in 
elevation  as  the  way  descends  to  the  river,  and  the  bottom  is  rounded 
•  in  the  centre  in  the  manner  of  a  weU-formed  turnpike-road.  In  the 
interior  of  the  fort  are  three  quadrangular  mounds.  One  at  the  north- 
west comer  is  an  oblong  square,  190  feet  long,  132  feet  broad,  and 

9  feet  high,  level  at  the  summit^  and  even  now  nearly  perpendicular 
at  the  sides.  Another  quadrangle  is  150  feet  by  120  feet,  and 
8  feet  high,  and  similar  to  the  other,  except  that  instead  of  a 
graduated  ascent  on  the  side  next  the  wall,  there  is  a  hollow  way 

10  feet  wide,  leading  20  feet  towards  the  centra,  and  then  rising  with 
a  gradua^ope  to  the  top.    The  third  quadrangular  mound  is  180  feet 


b^  64  feet^  with  ascsats  at  the  ends  10  feet  wide^  but  it  is  not  ao 
hjgh  as  the  others. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  south-east  is  a  smaller  foii^  oontainiogSO 
acres,  with  a  gateway  in  the  oentre  of  eadi  side,  and  at  each  comer ; 
these  gateways  are  defended  bv  circular  mounds  in  front  of  them, 
eitiier  within  or  without  the  inclosure.  Still  farther  to  the  Boath-eart 
is  a  mound  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  Its  base  is  a  regular  circle 
160  feet  in  diameter  and  21  rods  in  circumfarenca.  Its  altitude  is  80 
feet  It  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  4  feet  deep,  15  feet  wide,  and 
defended  by  a  parapet  4  feet  high,  throu^  which  is  a  gateway 
towards  the  fort  20  feet  in  width. 

These  fortifications  are  peculiar  to  the  plains  drained  by  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi ;  in  no  other  part  of  the  globe  are  similar  woAb 
found.  Mounds  or  tumuli  however  occur  in  manyotiier  ooontiiM 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  the  countries  bordering  on  Lake  Erie  they 
are  of  inferior  size  and  fewer  in  nximber  than  in  tioose  which  lie  nearer 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  They  vary  greaUy  in  their  dimenwons  and  in 
their  character.  Some  are  only  4  or  5  feet  high  and  10  or  12  feet  in 
diameter,  whilst  others  rise  to  the  height  of  80, 90,  and  some  more  than 
100  feet^  and  cover  many  acres.  Their  base  is  round  or  oval,  and  their 
shape  that  of  a  cone,  but  they  are  sometimes  flat  at  tiie  topw  Some  erinee 
a  rude  design.  In  Adams  county  a  great  serpent  is  represented,  vith 
a  triple-coiled  tail,  a  waving  body,  and  open  jaws,  which  appeareto  be 
swallowing  a  large  oval ;  the  length  is  600  feet^  and  would  be  1000 
feet  if  extended.  In  Pickaway  county  is  a  distinct  Qreek  cross,  3  feet 
high,  and  90  feet  from  end  to  end  of  the  arms.  Another  representi 
an  alligator  or  broad-backed  lizard,  of  which  the  length  is  250  feet, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  body  40  feet  Similar  works  are  found  both 
north  and  south  of  Ohio ;  in  Wisconsin  there  is  a  series  of  elevationB, 
which  seem  to  consist  of  six  figures  of  bears,  six  mounds,  and  one 
human  figure;  the  figures  vary  from  90  to  120  feet  in  length,  and  are 
from  8  to  4  feet  h^h.  Sinular  monuments  are  found  in  LouiBana, 
and  near  Rock  River  in  Illinois  there  is  a  quadrangular  indosore^  with 
a  brick  walL  The  mounds  are  made  either  of  stone  or  of  earth  The 
greater  number  appear  to  have  been  sepulchral  monuments,  in  vhich 
great  numbers  of  bones  have  been  found.  Onlv  in  one  more  elevated 
tumulus  a  skeleton  or  two  have  been  found.  In  monumeDts  of 
the  tumuli  kind  some  utensils  and  trinkets  are  usually  found,  aa 
hatchets  made  of  stone,  vases  of  earthenware,  vases  and  ornamente  of 
copper,  a  Httie  iron  sometimes,  and  sometimes  a  small  piece  of  oo]^ 
plated,  and  very  rarely  a  littie  gold.  In  some  opened  by  Mr.  Squier 
sculptures  of  human  heads  were  found,  and  also  masks.  None  how- 
ever of  these  relics  evinced  any  artistical  talent  or  aoquiremenU 
beyond  what  are  possessed  by  existing  Indian  tribes.  But  there  was 
also  found  in  one  mound  a  sinall  elliptical  stone  table,  with  24  distinct 
characters  arranged  in  parallel  lines.  It  appears  that  they  are  not 
letters,  but  hieroglyphics.  Some  lofty  tumuli  are  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St  Loui%  and  among  them  are  two  whioh  have  two 
or  three  stages  or  terraces^  which  are  considered  as  important  in  a 
historical  point  of  view,  as  they  seem  to  connect  the  antiquities  and 
consequently  also  the  civilisation  of  the  andant  tribes  that  inhabited 
the  United  States  with  those  of  Mexico ;  for  these  tumuU  approach  in 
shape  to  the  teocallis  of  the  Mexicans. 

We  pass  to  the  Mexican  antiquities.  On  the  river  Oils,  which  falls 
into  the  Rio  Colorado,  some  large  ruins  are  said  to  exist  under  the 
name  of  Cases  Qrandes.  Humboldt  oonaiderB  these  ruins  as  one  of 
the  temporary  stations  of  the  Aateks  in  their  migrations  from  the 
north  to  the  south ;  and  he  has  given  some  account  of  them  and  the 
surrounding  population  according  to  the  information  published  by  two 
monks  in  1792.  There  are  also  Cases  Orandes  m  the  state  of 
ChihulOiua  between  80*"  and  31**  K.  *lat,  where  for  several  leagues 
the  country  is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  buildings,  among  which  are 
some  edifices  of  very  considerable  extent  Numerous  earthen  idols 
somewhat  resembling  in  style  those  of  £gypt  have  been  disinterred, 
and  also  jars  and  other  articles  Humboldt  considers  these  also  as 
indicating  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Asteks,  and  the  extent  of  the 
ruins  favours  his  supposition.  The  ancient  buildings  within  the 
limits  of  the  Mexican  confederation  are  the  teocallis,  or  houses  of  the 
gods.  They  are  four«ded  pyramids,  rising  by  stages  or  terraces  to  a 
considerable  elevatioiL  When  the  Spaniards  inb  visited  the  ci^it^  o' 
the  Azteks,  they  found  there  an  immense  edifice  of  this  kind,  which, 
however,  was  destroyed  by  the  fanatic  seal  of  some  Spanish  oleigymen, 
when  tiie  new  town  of  Mexico  was  founded.  There  still  exist,  however, 
a  considerable  number  of  such  buildings.  A  group  of  such  pyramids 
still  remain  in  the  Yale  of  Mexico  at  Teotihuacan,  about  20  miles 
north-east  from  the  capital  It  consistB  of  two  large  pyramids  whi^ 
were  consecrated  to  the  sun  and  to  the  moon,  and  are  surrounded  by 
several  hundred  small  pyramids,  forming  regular  streetSi  which  ms 
exactiy  north  and  south,  or  east  and  west  The  larser  of  the  two 
pyramids  is  more  than  160  feet  and  the  other  180  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular height  The  base  of  the  first  is  900  feet  long.  The  small 
pyramids  which  surround  the  two  grand  ones  are  firom  80  to  ^^'^ 
high,  and  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  natives,  th^  were  used  <u 
burial-places  for  tiie  chief  of  their  tribea  The  two  large  teocalhs 
have  four  stages  or  landings.  The  interior  of  these  edifices  .<^P"'^^ 
clay  mixed  with  numerous  small  stones ;  but  this  nucleus  is  indosed 
by  a  thick  wall  made  of  a  kind  of  pumi<Se<tone.  It  is  stated  that  on 
the  platform  of  these  edifioee  two  colossal  statues  of  the  sun  and  tbe 
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moon  were  onginally  placed.  Eastofihe8eteooa]li8ofTeotihiiAoaii,and 
not  £ur  firom  the  diores  of  the  Qulf  of  Hezioo,  is  the  pyramid  of 
Papantia,  sitiiated  in  a  thick  forest  The  form  of  this  teooalli,  which 
haa  still  six  stories,  bat  formerly  had  probably  seven,  is  more  tapering 
than  any  other  monument  of  tlus  kind  yet  disoovered,  bnt  the  height 
is  only  57  feet^  and  the  base  only  25  feet  on  each  side.  It  is  built 
entirely  of  hewn  stones,  of  an  extraordinazy  size,  and  very  well  shaped. 
Thre«r'  staircases  lead  to  the  top ;  the  stages  are  decorated  with 
hieroglyphioal  scnlpturee  and  small  niches  arranged  with  great 
symmetry. 

The  lai^gest,  most  ancient,  and  most  famous  of  the  Mexican  teooaUis 

is  that  of  Cholnl&    It  has  four  stages  of  equal  height^  and  its  sides 

front  exactly  the  four  cardinal  points.    It  is  178  feet  high,  and  each 

of  its  sides  at  the  base  is  1488  feet  long.    It  is  stated  that  on  the  top 

of  this  pyramid  an  altar  originally  existed,  dedicated  to  the  God  of 

the  Air,  but  the  place  is  now  occupied  by  a  small  Christian  chapeL 

It  Is  also  stated  that  this  teooalli  had  not  been  erected  by  the  Azteks, 

the  ruling  nation  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  but  by  the  Tolteks, 

wbo  had  been  the  ruling  nation  before  their  time,  and  that  at  the  epoch 

of  the  arnral  of  the  Spaniards  it  had  been  standing  500  years.    The 

teocallis  or  Mexican  pyramids  were  at  the  same  time  temples  and 

burial-places,  and  it  appears  that  the  small  chapel  at  the  top  of  the 

pyramids  was  the  principal  part  of  theuL    This  part,  which  was  the* 

temple,  haa  mostly  been  removed  and  replaced,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

teo<»]li  of  Cholula,  by  a  small  Christian  diurch,  and  up  to  1840  we 

had  no  idea  of  the  form  of  these  structures  at  the  top.    But  in  that 

year  Mr.  Stephens,  an  American  traveller,  found  a  well-preserved 

teocalli  among  the  ruins  of  Ocosingo,  in  the  province  of  Cniapas  in 

Mexico ;  and  it  appears  that  the  edifice  by  which  the  structure  is 

crowned  is  in  a  comparatively  good  state  of  preservation.    This  edifice 

certainly  difiers  greatly  from  what  it  was  expected  to  be,  and  the 

account  of  it  in  Mr.  Stephens's  book  is  very  interestmg.    The  ruins  of 

Santa  Crua  del  Quiche  m  Central  America  bear  a  great  resemblance  to 

the  teocallis  of  Mexico  and  Chiapas,  though  it  is  well  known  that  this 

town  was  a  fortress  and  not  a  temple.    It  would  however  appear 

that  the  different  nations  who  succeeded  one  another  in  the  possession 

of  Anahuae  had  adopted  the  same  kind  of  construction  in  their 

fortifications  whidi  we  find  in  their  religious  buildings.    This  is 

proved  by  the  fortress  of  Xocfaicalco,  situated  not  far  from  the  town 

of  CiiemaTBca,  on  the  road  leading  from  Mexico  to  Acapulco.    This 

is  an  isolated  hiU,  886  feet  high,  which  has  been  surrounded  by  a 

ditch,  and  divided  by  the  work  of  man  into  five  stages  or  terraces, 

which  are  coated  with  masonry.     The  whole  forms  a  truncated 

pyramid,  the  four  sides  of  which  exactly  front  the  four  cardinal  points. 

dn  the  top  of  the  hUl  is  a  flat  space,  containing  more  than  12  acres, 

on  which  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  building,  which  may  have 

been  a  kind  of  watch-house. 

The  antiquities  hitherto  noticed  differ  in  character  very  much  from 
thoee  of  the  Old  World,  except  that  Humboldt  finds  a  resemblance 
between  the  Mexican  teocallis  and  some  of  the  pyramids  of  Sakkarah 
in  Egypt.  But  there  are  abo  ruins  of  buildings  which  evidently  have 
not  beoi  very  di£fefent  from  those  erected  in  several  parts  of  Europe. 
It  does  not  however  appear  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  ruins  of 
Mitla^  any  building  ofiiua  description  has  been  found  in  Mexico,  or  in 
the  coim&y  west  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  or  on  this  isthmus 
itself;  they  lie  to  the  east  of  it^  in  countries  which  may  be  considered 
as  forming  parts  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  Mr.  Stephens  visited 
44  ancient  cities,  though  his  stay  in  the  country  was  short.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  these  structures  were  erected  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  population,  and  at  a  period  little  anterior  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniardsi,  and  the  great  number  qf  ruins  certainly  favours  his 
opinion.  It  is  not  known  how  many  there  may  be  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  but  they  are  certainly  very  numerous  between  19**  45' 
and  20*  45'  N.  lat,  and  especially  between  20*  and  20*  20',  on 
both  sides  of  a  ridge  of  high  grounds  which  in  these  parte  runs 
from  west-north-west  to  east-south-east.  Along  the  southern  base  of 
this  ridge,  groups  of  ruins  occur  at  distances  of  five  or  six  miles 
apart^  and  iqppear  to  form  a  continuous  series.  The  ruins  are  most 
numerous  at  Uxm^,  KabA,  Gabna,  Kewick,  Labpahk,  and  Chichen. 
Though  no  ruins  of  considerable  extent  appear  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Campeachy,  some  are  found  on  those  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras 
at  Taloon  (20*  12^  K.  lat),  and  in  its  neighbourhood  at  Tancar. 
Some  inoonsiderable  ruins  exist  in  the  island  of  Kankun,  not  far  from 
Cape  Ontodie,  the  most  north-eastern  point  of  Yucatan. 

These  antiquities  are  called  ruins  of  cities ;  and  we  find  it  expressly 
stated  that  in  some  places  several  square  leagues  are  encumbered 
with  ruins  of  buMings  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  and  with  rubbish. 
But  as  thoee  countries  had  no  foreign  commerce,  no  general  currency, 
or  anything  to  answer  the  purpose  of  money,  and  no  mechanical  arts 
that  were  likely  to  form  branches  of  manufacturing  industry,  it  is 
evident  that  society  had  not  reached  a  state  of  civilisation  that 
required  numerous  towns.  We  may  therefore  presume  that  these 
ruins  are  not  the  ruins  of  towns ;  but  of  what  kind  of  buildings  they 
are  the  remains  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  as  we  are  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  state  of  society  in  these  countries  when  those 
structures  were  erected. 

Travellers  call  them  rains  of  cities,  probably  under  the  first  impres- 
nan  which  such  extensive  remains  make  on  those  who  see  them. 


But  whenever  they  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  a  plan  of  the 
ruins,  it  is  found  that  there  is  only  a  small  number  of  buildings. 
There  is  always  one  building  of  great  extent,  rather  resembling  the 
palaces  of  Europe  than  common  dwelling-houses.  This  edifice 
exhibits  a  great  quantity  of  architectural  embellishments.  There  are 
columns  of  different  sizes,  corridors,  paintings,  ornaments  in  stucco,  &c. 
The  front  of  the  building  is  300  feet  long,  and  its  width  frequently 
exceeds  200  feet.  The  whole  is  so  disposed  as  to  form  three  or  four 
terraces,  the  top  of  the  whole  being  a  large  level  space  constituting 
the  roof,  which  is  inclosed  with  a  low  walL  The  front  of  these 
bmldings  ia  generally  ornamented  with  numerous  sculptures.  This 
edifice  is  evidently  the  prindpid  object  in  every  group  of  ruins.  It  is 
surrounded  by  several  other  buildings,  the  use  of  which  has  not  been 
ascertained.  Among  these  outbuildings,  as  it  were,  sometimes  an 
edifice  is  found  which,  according  to  our  ideas,  may  have  been  a 
temple ;  but  nothing  has  been  produced  which  proves  such  edifices 
to  hiave  been  plaoes  of  public  worship.  Generally  there  is  one  pyramid 
and  sometimes  two  pyramids  near  the  palace,  but  even  their  use  is 
uncertain. 

The  most  famous  of  these  ruins  are  those  of  the  city  of  Palenque, 
as  it  is  called,  which  lie  near  the  boundary-line  between  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  These  ruins  were  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  and  from  that  time  it  has  been  frequently  stated  that 
they  cover  a  space  of  six  leagues  in  circumference,  and  contain  public 
works  of  great  magnificence.  We  now  know  that  the  ruins  consist  only 
of  a  large  building  called  the  Palace,  and  four  or  five  other  buildings  of 
inferior  size,  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  with  the  remains  of 
a  few  others  so  utterly  dilapidated  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
they  have  been.  The  palace  stands  on  an  artificial  elevation  of  an 
oblong  form  40  feet  high,  810  feet  in  front  and  rear,  and  260  feet  on 
each  side.  The  palace  itself  stands  with  its  face  to  the  east^  and 
measures'  228  feet  in  front  by  180  feet  deep.  The  height  is  not  more 
than  25  feet,  and  it  had  a  broad  projecting  cornice  of  stone  all  round. 
There  are  no  windows.  The  front  contains  14  openings  resembling 
gates,  each  about  9  feet  wide,  and  the  intervening  piers  are  between 
6  and. 7  feet  wide.  The  building  is  constructed  of  stone,  with  a 
mortar  of  lime  and  sand,  and  the  whole  front  has  once  been  covered 
with  stucco  and  painted.  The  piers  are  ornamented  with  spirited 
figures  in  bas-reli^,  but  only  six  of  them  remain.  The  outer  walls  of 
the  palace,  as  it  were,  are  formed  hy  two  parallel  oorridors  running 
lengthwise  on  all  the  four  sides ;  they  are  about  9  feet  wide.  The 
fioors  are  of  cement,  as  hard  as  what  is  found  in  the  remains  of  Roman 
baths  and  cisterns:  The  space  inclosed  by  these  corridors  contains 
four  court-yards,  separated  from  one  another  by  corridors  of  less 
extent,  and  sevend  sets  of  apartments,  but  connected  again  by  passages 
between  the  corridors  and  rooms.  The  number  of  the  apiotments 
exceeds  20.  The  bas-reliefs  in  stucco  and  in  stone,  in  the  court-yards 
of  the  palace,  attract  attention  partly  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  executed,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  style  of  the 
figures.  In  one  of  the  court-yards  is  a  tower  whose  base  is  80  feet 
square;  it  has  three  stories,  and  is  conspicuous  for  its  height  and 
proportions.  Kearly  contiguous  to  this  great  palace  is  one  of  inferior 
dimensions.  It  stands  on  a  pyramidal  structure  110  feet  high  on  the 
slope.  This  building  is  76  feet  in  front  and  25  feet  deep.  It  has  five 
doors  and  six  piers,  all  standing.  The  whole  front  was  richly  orna- 
mented in  stucco,  and  the  comer  piers  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
each  of  the  piers  containing  96  squares.  Besides  these  two  tablets  there 
are  in  the  corridors  of  the  interior  three  others,  likewise  covered  with 
hieroglyphics.  The  other  two  or  three  buildings  are  less  remarkable, 
but  they  also  contain  a  few  bas-reliefs  of  value.  All  these  buildings 
stand  on  the  top  of  artificial  mounds  resembling  pyramids,  and  the 
slopes  of  these  mounds  have  evidently  been  faced  with  stone.  The 
stone  facing  has  however  been  thrown  down. by  the  growth  of  the 
trees  which  now  cover  the  slopes. 

The  ruins  of  Santa  Cruz  del  Quich^  are  connected  with  the  conquest 
of  this  part  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards,  and  are  therefore  the 
only  remains  which  have  an  lustoriciu  value.  They  are  situated  near 
15*  N.  lat,  at  the  southern  extremiV  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan. 
These  ruins  are  far  from  being  extensive,  and  very  little  remains  of 
the  work  erected  by  the  natives,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  this  place  impregnable.  They  are 
on  a  hill  with  a  flat  summit,  which  is  surrounded  oH  all  sides  by 
deep  ravines.  A  part  of  one  of  the  ravines  is  stated  to  have  been 
made  by  the  natives ;  and  it  is  said  that  upon  it  40,000  men  had  been 
employed  at  one  time.  The  flat  top  of  the  hill  was  once  occupied  by 
the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Quiche,  by  a  seminary  or  military  schoot 
and  other  buildings  belonging  to  the  royal  house  of  that  name;  but 
at  present  nothing  is  found  there  except  confused  and  shapelees 
masses  of  ruins. 

The  last-mentioned  antiquities  are  the  work  of  the  Tolteks,  a  nation 
which  appears  to  have  been  once  in  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Mexican  Isthmus,  and  which  even  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
was  the  predominant  nation  east  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
where  the  kingdoms  of  Quiche  and  Eatchequil  were  the  most  powerful 
states.  It  is  stated  tiiat  the  Tolteks  had  attained  a  higher  degree  of 
civilisation  tlum  the  Azteks,  and  the  ruins  of  their  buildings  appear 
to  confirm  this  opinion.  It  is  however  problematical  if  the  ruins 
found  east  of  the  isthmus  of  Chiquimula  belong  to  the  same  people, 
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•B  they  are  distingaiBhed  from  all  other  American  antiquitiea  by  yeiy 
marked  characterisUcB.  •  The  moat  extensive  of  these  ruina,  and 
certainly  the  most  remarkable^  are  those  of  the  city  of  Copi&n,  which 
are  on  the  banks  of  the  riyer  of  the  same  name,  which  joins  the  river 
Motagua  from  the  south.  This  city  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  was  destroyed  by  them  on  account 
of  an  insurrection  which  happened  among  the  natives  some  years  after 
they  had  submitted  to  the  foreigners.  At  present  no  human  habitation 
is  found  among  the  ruins,  and  the  whole  site  of  the  town  is  over- 
grown with  liurge  trees  and  underwood.  The  ruins  are  dispersed 
over  a  space  about  1000  feet  in  length,  and  600  feet  in  width, 
and  consist  of  the  remains  of  strong  and  high  walls  constructed  of 
massive  hewn  stones,  and  of  several  pyramidal  buildings ;  but  there 
are  some  square  altazs,  of  which  one  is  sculptured  on  the  four  sides 
and  the  top ;  and  of  a  considerable  number  of  stone  idols,  most  of 
them  still  standing,  though  a  few  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  These 
idols  have  the  diape  of  columns,  and  are  from  12  to  20  feet 
high.  They  are  mostly  covered  with  sculptures  on  all  four  sides, 
from  the  base  to  the  top.  The  sculptures  are  very  rich,  and  made 
with  great  art  and  labour.  They  are  all  of  a  single  block  of  stone. 
Most  of  them  present  a  human  figure  fantastically  dressed  and 
adorned,  but  they  differ  greatly  in  design.  In  a  few  the  backs  and 
sides  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics^  The  altars  are  also  of  a  single 
block  of  stone.  They  are  in  general  not  so  richly  ornamented  as  the 
idols.  The  sculpture  on  the  best  preserved  of  these  altars  is  in  bas- 
relief,  and  this  is  the  only  specimen  of  that  kind  of  sculpture  found 
at  Copdn,  all  the  rest  being  in  bold  alto-relievo.  The  altar  is  6  feet 
square  and  4  feet  high,  and  the  top  is  divided  into  36  tablets  of  hiero- 
glyphics. The  sides  of  this  altar  are  covered  with  sculptures  repre- 
senting each  four  human  figures  in  sitting  attitudes.  There  are  perhaps 
no  ruins  which  show  greater  art  and  ingenuity  and  more  labour  than 
the  ruins  of  Copdn,  and  they  may,  in  these  respects,  be  compared 
with  the  temples  of  Elephanta  and  Elora  in  Hindustan.  It  appears 
that  other  ruins  of  a  sinular  description  occur  in  this  part  of  Central 
America.  We  know  at  least  that  some  idols  of  stone  are  found  at  a 
place  called  Quirigna,  which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Motagua,  several  miles  east  of  Encuentros,  which  is  the  place  where 
the  river  is  reached  by  the  great  road  leading  from  the  port  of  Tsabal 
to  the  town  of  Quatemala.  The  idols  are  exactly  in  the  same  style  as 
those  of  Copiin,  but  they  are  two  or  three  times  as  high.  At  this 
place  is  also  found  an  obelisk,  or  rather  a  carved  stone,  26  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  probably  6  or  8  feet  under.  The  sides  represent 
figures  of  men,  and  are  finely  sculptured.  In  one  of  the  ruined 
temples  of  the  Tolteks  a  sculptured  stone  has  recently  been 
discovered,  bearing  an  inscription  in  Qreek  characters,  together  with 
characters  supposed  to  be  hieroglyphical,  but  the  exact  purport  has 
not  been  deciphered. 

It  is  probable  that  other  ruins  will  be  found  in  the  states  of  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua,  as  these  countries  too,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
invasion,  were  inhabited  by  nations  which  were  not  savages,  but 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  arts  of  civilised  life.  In  1850  a  paper  by 
M.  Squier  was  read  before  the  Ethnological  Society  of  New  York, 
contaming  an  interesting  accoimt  of  his  discoveries  in  the  islands 
lying  in  ^e  lake  of  Nicaragua.  Few  remains  of  buildings  were  found, 
but^  numbers  of  statues,  all  mutilated  by,  as  is  imagined,  the 
Christian  conquerors.  The  character  of  the  sculpture  was  simple  and 
effective,  and  the  figures  were  cut  with  more  freedom  than  those  of 
Mexico,  though  in  the  same  style  of  art  Some  of  the  statues  he 
promised  should  be  forwarded  to  New  York.  Farther  to  the  east, 
and  in  the  state  of  Costa-Rica,  and  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  no 
monuments  have  yet  been  discovered,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  such 
relics  will  be  found,  as  this  part  of  America  was  inhabited  at  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  by  natives  who  had  scarcely  emerged  from 
the  lowest  state  of  civilisation.  There  are  a  few  ancient  ^ifices  in 
Ecuador,  on  the  table-land  of  Quito.  Not  far  from  the  volcano  of 
Cotopaxi  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  building  called  the  Palace  of  the 
Incas.  It  is  a  squai'e,  measuring  on  each  side  about  30  yards,  and  it 
has  four  doors.  The  interior  is  divided  into  eight  apartmentR,  three 
of  which  are  still  in  tolerable  preservation.  Near  the  mountain-pass 
uf  AsAuny  is  what  is  called  the  Fortress  of  Ca&ar,  a  building  consist- 
ing of  a  wall  of  very  laige  stones,  about  6  or  6  yards  high.  It  has 
an  oval  form,  of  which  the  greatest  axis  is  nearly  40  feet  long. 

A  modem  traveller  mentions  an  ancient  fortress  called  Huikhay, 
situated  not  far  from  the  town  of  Jauja  in  Peru,  which  evinces  con- 
siderable military  science,  but  it  is  rapidly  going  to  decay.  The 
ancient  Peruvian  monuments  are  not,  like  those  of  Central  America, 
distinguished  by  sculpture  and  rich  ornaments,  but  by  solidity  and 
simplicity,  as  is  proved  by  the  great  road  of  the  Incas,  running  from 
Quito  to  Cuzco  and  farther  southward,  and  by  the  massy  stone 
buildings  which  are  dispersed  over  the  mountainous  countries  inclosed 
by  the  ranges  of  the  Andes.  There  are  also  the  ruins  of  some  destroyed 
towns  in  the  lower  country  along  the  Pacific,  but  they  are  in  such  a 
state  that  no  traveller  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  give  us  a 
description  of  them.  Neither  in  Brazil,  in  Paraguay,  nor  the  states 
of  La  Plata,  have  ancient  monuments  been  discovered. 

(Humboldt,  Vue»  drs  CordUUret  et  da  Monuments  det  Peu/pUs  indi- 
gtne9  de  V Ameriqw ;  Priest,  American  Antiquitiea  and  JHaooveriei  in 
the  West;  Stephens,  Incidenta  of  Travel  in  Central  America^  CMapae, 


and  Tueatan;  E.  Q.  Squier  and  Dr.  Q.  H.  Davis.  AneieiU  McmmaUt 
of  the  Miasiuippi  Valley,  1848.)    [See  SuPrLncxNT.] 

AMERICA,  BRITISH.    [British  America.] 

AMERICA,  UNITED  STATES  OF  NORTH.    [Ukith)  Stathl] 

AMERKOTE,  a  town  near  the  eastern  frontier  of  Sinde,  in  25"  20' 
N.  lat,  69''  49'  E.  long. ;  85  miles  K  from  Hyderabad.  Amerkoie 
was  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Akbar.  The  country  by  which  it 
is  surrounded  being  barren,  yields  nothing  to  the  pubho  revenue,  whidi 
is  derived  from  duties  on  merchandise  and  exactiona  from  travellen 
who  pass  through. 

AMERSFOORT,  a  town  in  the  Dutch  province  of  Utrecht,  situated 
on  the  navigable  river  Eem,  which  runs  into  the  Zuider-Zee,  11  miles 
N.E.  from  Utrecht,  24  miles  S.K  from  Amsterdam :  population,  13,000. 
It  is  prettily  situated  at  the  base  of  a  small  hiU,  in  a  district  contain- 
ing several  tobacco  plantations.  Among  the  industrial  products  of 
the  town  are  tobacco,  bombazeens,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and 
glass ;  there  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  com  and  dried  huringB. 
The  town  contains  three  churches,  one  of  which  is  a  fine^  building,  a 
Jansenist  college,  grammar  and  industrial  schools,  and  a  court  of  fini 
instance.  Large  batges  ply  to  Amsterdam.  .  Amersfoort  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  1795. 

AMERSHAM,  or  AQMONDESHAM,  Buckinghamshire,  a  mazket- 
town,  municipal  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
parish  of  Amersham,  and  hundred  of  Bumham,  is  situated  in  a  valley 
between  wooded  hills,  near  the  river  Cohie,  in  51**  41'  N.  kt,  0"  Sd' 
W.  long.,  distant  33  miles  S.E,  from  Budungham,  and  26  miles 
W.N.W.  from  London :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  vas 
2098.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Buckingham 
and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Amersham  Poor-Law  Union  containa  12 
parishes,  with  an  area  of  45,680  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,637. 

The  town  consists  of  one  main  street^  long  and  wide,  not  lighted, 
but  well  paved,  and  crossed  by  a  smaller  street.  The  town-hall  (the 
lower  part  of  which  is  used  for  the  market)  is  a  brick  building  near 
the  centre  of  the  town,  raised  upon  pillars,  and  surmounted  by  a 
lantern  and  dock  :  it  was  built  by  a  Sir  WilUam  Drake,  who  died  in 
1682.  The  church,  which  is  of  the  16th  century,  stands  near  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  two  streets ;  it  is  of  brick  covered  with 
stucco  ;  it  consists  of  a  nave  with  side  aisles,  transepts^  chancel,  a 
monumeni-room  for  the  Drake  family,  in  which  are  some  handaome 
monuments,  and  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  There  are  two  places  of 
worship  for  Baptists,  and  one  for  Quakers.  The  grammar-school, 
founded  and  endowed  by  Dr.  Robert  Challoner,  rector  of  Amersham 
and  canon  of  Windsor,  who  died  in  1621,  had  24  schokrs  in  185L 
A  writing-school  was  endowed  by  Lord  Newhaven  (who  died  in  1728). 
There  are  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools^  An  alms-house  for 
six  poor  widows  was  endowed  by  Sir  William  Drake,  bart,  who  died 
in  1669.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  of  black  lace,  coUon,  straw- 
plait,  and  wooden  chairs.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday ;  there  are  two 
(airs,  one  on  Whit-Monday,  and  another  on  the  19th  September. 
Amersham  was  a  parliamentary  borough  by  prescription ;  but  its 
right  to  send  members  was  disused  for  400  years,  till  in  1623  it  was 
restored  on  petition.  Edmund  Waller,  the  poet^  and  Algernon  Sidney 
were  members  for  this  borough.  It  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832. 

(Lipscomb's  Buckinghamthire  ;  OommtuUcation  from  Amenham.) 

AMESBURY,  Wiltshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Foo^ 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Amesbury,  is  situated  in  a 
valley  on  the  river  Avon,  which  flows  past  Salisbury,  in  51'  10'  X. 
lat,  1**  47'  W.  long,  distant  8  miles  N.  from  Salisbury,  and  78  miles 
W.S.W.  from  London  :  the  population  of  the  pariah  in  1851  was  1172. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  dioceiie  ot 
Salisbury.  Amesbury  Pooi^Law  Union  contains  23  parishes,  with  an 
area  of  61,201  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  8,209. 

The  town  has  little  trade,  having  quite  lost  the  posting,  on  which 
it  mainly  depended,  since  the  extension  of  the  South- Western  railway 
to  Salisbury.  Even  the  market  (which  was  on  Friday)  has  been  dia* 
continued.  There  are  three  fairs.  Amesbury  consists  of  two  streeta, 
irregular  and  ill  built,  and  not  paved  or  lighted.  The  church,  built 
of  stone  and  flints,  is  in  part  of  Early  English  style  and  date,  but 
some  of  its  ancient  features  have  been  defaced  by  alterations.  It  wu 
probably  attached  to  the  nunnery  which  once  existed  here.  There  ia 
a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Rose's  Free  school,  founded  in 
1677,  which  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  80/L,  had  14  scholan 
in  1852,  of  whom  6  were  private  pupiLi  There  are  National  and 
Infant  schook. 

Amesbury  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  Under  the  Saxon  king 
Edgar  it  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  the  seat  of  a  synod;  and 
Elfrida,  the  widow  of  that  prince,  founded  here,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  10th  century,  a  nunnery  of  the  Benedictine  order,  whidi  not- 
withstanding some  changes  lasted  till  the  general  suppression  of  the 
religious  houses.  Its  net  revenue  at  that  time  is  estimated  by  Dugdale 
at  4952.  15s.  2d.  A  mansion  on  its  site,  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  baa 
given  place  to  a  laige  mansion  erected  for  Sir  E.  Antrobua,  bart 
Stonbhenge  is  within  the  parish  of  Amesbury.  To  the  west  of  the 
town  are  the  traces  of  an  ancient  encampment,  which  though  popu- 
larly termed  Vespasian's  camp,  is  evidently  of  British  origin.  There 
are  also  nimierous  tumuli  in  the  neighbouihood. 

(Hoare's  Wiltshire;  CommunioationfromAmeslmrif.) 
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AMHERST,  a  town  in  the  state  of  ICaBsachusetts,  Korth  America, 
in  42^  22'  N.  lat,  72°  81'  W.  long.,  distant  82  miles  from  Boston,  382 
miles  from  Washington,  and  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Conneoticut 
River,  two  feeders  of  which  afford  a  good  water-power :  population, 
2600.  It  is  the  seat  of  Amherst  College,  which  was  foimded  in  1821, 
and  incorporated  in  1825.  The  institution  has  a  president,  ten  pro- 
fefiBorSy  and  seyeral  other  teachers;  a  library  of  20,000  volumes; 
excellent  philosophical  apparatus;  cabinets  of  natural  history  and 
mineralogy ;  and  about  190  students  amiually.  The  college  btdldings 
are  oonvenient  and  commanding.  Indigent  students  have  their  rooms 
famisbed.    There  is  also  an  academy  in  the  town. 

AMHERST,  a  town  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Gblf  of  Marta- 
ban,  in  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Oauges,  Ues  in  16"  5'  N.  Ut.,  97°  25' 
E.  long.  It  was  built  by  the  British  in  1826,  on  the  termination  of 
the  Burmese  war ;  in  nine  months  it  sprung  up  from  a  wild  jungle 
to  a  town  of  1600  inhabitants.  Since  the  establishment  of  Moulmein 
as  the  Brttish  military  position,  the  progress  of  Amherst  has  been 
ehecked. 

The  town  is  built  on  the  south  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Saluen 
River,  which  passes  &om  China  through  the  Shan  country,  and 
discharges  itsdf  into  the  Gulf  of  Maitaban.  The  river  is  scarcely 
navigable,  and  the  harbour  has  a  bar  across  its  entrance^  but  the 
harbour  within  the  bar  is  of  convenient  depth.  There  is  a  plentiful 
supply  of  good  water  in  the  town.  The  military  cantonments  are 
aitoated  about  a  mUe  and  a  half  from  the  town,  on  a  dry  and  elevated 
root 

AMHEBSTBURQH,  a  town  in  Canada  West,  hi  42°  5'  N.  lat, 
88"  lO'  W.  long.,  in  the  township  of  Maiden,  Essex  county,  stands  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Detroit 
Being  a  frontier  town,  it  has  some  military  defences,  and  contains  a 
garrison.  The  situation  is  good,  but  most  of  the  streets  are  narrow. 
Several  handsome  houses  are  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river  below 
the  town.  The  military  reserve  of  100  acres,  outside  the  town, 
forma  a  fine  grazing  common.  In  1845  a  charter  was  granted  for  a 
half-yeaiiy  Mr  at  Amherstburgh.  Steam-boats  from  Buffalo,  Qere, 
and  Chatfiam  stop  at  this  town.  There  were  in  1845  about  1000 
inhabitant^  five  churches  and  chapels,  a  market-place,  court-house, 
newB-room,  and  several  manufactories. 

AMIENS,  an  ancient  and  episcopal  city  of  France,  the  capital 
fonneriyof  the  province  of  Hcardie,  now  of  the  department  of 
Somme,  situated  on  the  river  Sonmie,  in  49°  53'  48"  N.  lat,  2**  18' 
£.  long.,  92  miles  by  railway  N.  from  Paris,  77  mUes  S.S.E.  from 
Boulogne :  population,  including  the  suburbs,  47,000.  The  city  is 
the  seat  of  a  high  court  of  appeal  for  the  departments  of  Somme, 
Oise,  and  Aisne ;  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce ;  of  a 
university,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  an  endowed  college ;  of  a 
medical  society  and  an  academy  of  science,  agriculture,  conmieroe,  and 
the  fine  arts ;  of  an  exchange  and  chamber  of  conmierce,  consultative 
chamber  of  manufactures,  and  a  council  of  Prud'  Honunes. 

The  city  is  built  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Picardie, 
at  a  distance  of  about  40  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sonmie,  which 
river  has  been  made  navigable  for  small  steamers  and  vessels  of  100 
tons  from  the  English  Channel  up  to  the  town.  The  lateral  canal  of 
the  Somme  is  carried  upwards  nearly  to  the  source  of  that  river,  con- 
necting the  town  with  the  St-Quentin  Canal,  whidi  extends  tiie 
water-oom-mmiication  of  Amiens  to  the  basins  of  the  Scheldt  and 
Seine.  The  Great  North  of  France  railway  connects  the  city  with 
Paris,  Lille,  and  Belgium,  and  a  branch-line  through  Abbeville  is 
completed  northward  as  fiw  as  Boulogne.  Several  excellent  conunon 
roads  also  meet  in  the  town,  which  has  thus  great  fiMsilities  for  the 
transport  of  its  numerous  and  important  indus^ial  products. 

The  fortifications  of  the  city  have  been  all  dismantled ;  the  fosse 
has  been  filled  up,  and  part  of  it  is  now  traversed  by  the  AbbeviUe 
railway.  The  ramparts  are  levelled,  and  rephu»d  by  a  boulevard, 
prettily  planted,  and  about  three  miles  in  circuit  Round  the  boule- 
vard, on  the  northern  side,  the  Somme  Canal  sweeps  in  a  graceftd 
curve ;  and  on  the  north-west  flows  the  Sonmie  itself  the  waters  of 
which  are  conducted  by  eleven  canals,  crossed  by  a  great  number  of 
stone  bridges,  to  drive  the  machinery  of  several  factories  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  town.  Like  most  old  Frendi  towns,  Amiens  consists  of 
an  upper  and  a  lower  quarter ;  and  besides  tiieae  there  are  large  well- 
built  suburbs,  erected  outside  the  line  of  the  old  fortificationa  In 
the  upper  town  the  streets  are  wide,  straight^  and  uniformly  built 
The  lower  quarter,  which  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  manufiu^uring 
part  of  the  population,  and  from  the  number  of  its  canals  was  called 
by  Louia  XI.  his  'little  Venice,'  consists  of  narrow  streets,  formed 
by  old  houses,  man^  of  them  dating  from  the  middle  ages  and  highly 
prized  by  antiquarian  artists.  The  chimnevs  of  numerous  factories, 
mostly  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  rise  high  above  the  houses,  tall 
and  tasteless  enough,  but  withal  presenting  indications  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  material  prosperity.  Of  the  several  squares  scart^ly  one 
is  worthy  bo  important  a  dty ;  the  largest  is  that  in  which  the  vege- 
table market  is  held.  But  what  surpasses  everything  else  in  Amiens 
is  the  Cathedral,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  gothic  churches  in  the 
world.  The  first  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  in  A.D.  1220,  by 
Evrard  de  Fouillay,  forty-fifth  bishop  of  Amiens;  and  the  whole  was 


completed  in  1288,  except  the  west  front,  which  was  not  finished  for 
a  centiuy  afterwards.  The  building  is  cruciform,  and  consists  of  a 
nave,  aisles,  transept,  choir,  and  a  polygonal  apse.  Its  whole  length, 
outside  the  walls,  is  442  feet. 

The  nave,  which  is  42  feet  broad,  is  separated  firom  the  aisles  by 
massive  piers,  each  consisting  of  a  central  and  four  engaged  columns, 
which  support  the  lofty  vault  140  feet  in  height — ^hidf  as  high  again 
as  the  roof  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  perspective  below  extends 
beyond  the  aisles  into  the  side  cliapels,  formed  all  round  the  building 
between  the  buttresses,  at  the  outer  edge  of  which,  contrary  to  gene- 
ral usage,  the  side  walk  are  built  The  interior  has  been  described 
as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  that  architectural  skill  has  ever  pro- 
duced ;  its  grand  proportions  and  noble  simplicity,  its  massive  strength 
and  almost  springy  lightness,  are  the  admiration  of  every  beholder. 
Nor  are  the  decorations  imworthy  of  the  grand  design.  The  exquisite 
wood  and  metal  carvings,  the  beautiful  stained-glass  of  the  clerestory, 
and  three  rose-windows  flooding  the  interior  with  many-tinted  light, 
the  rich  and  tasteful  omature  of  the  marble  altars,  the  statues,  the 
paintings,  the  pulpit  supported  by  figures  representing  the  three 
theological  virtues,  the  ddicate  tracery  of  the  screen  and  stalls  of  the 
choir,  claim  the  attention  of  every  visitor,  and,  combined,  form  of 
this  noble  interior  a  museum  of  art  dedicated  to  the  noblest  of  all 
purposes — the  honour  and  glory  of  God. 

The  west  front,  a  beautiful  picture  in  itself,  consists  of  three  richly 
decorated  stages,  surmounted  at  each  end  by  the  topmost  story  of  the 
two  towers,  which  form  a  striking  part  of  the  fa^e.  The  lowest 
stage  is  pierced  by  three  vast  and  deeply-recessed  portal-entrances, 
the  arches  of  which  are  supported  by  statues  placed  in  niches,  while 
rows  of  statuettes  supply  the  place  of  mouldings,  tibe  whole  forming 
one  mass  of  sculpture.  Over  the  portals  are  bas-reliefs ;  those  over 
the  central  door  representing  the  Last  Judgment ;  those  over  the 
south  door  the  Death  and  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  and 
over  the  north  door  is  represented  the  life  of  St.  Firmin,  the  apostle 
of  Picardie.  The  second  stage  presents  two  bands  of  beautiful  gothic 
niches  containing  colossal  statues  of  the  kings  of  France ;  the  third 
contains  a  magnificent  rose-window  in  the  centre,  flanked  by  two 
pointed  ones  in  the  towers,  and  terminates  in  a  band  of  beautiful 
stone  tracery  forming  a  parapet,  behind  which  rises  the  upper  story 
of  the  two  towers ;  of  these  the  northern  is  somewhat  we  higher. 
A  light  and  graceful  spire,  supported  on  large  beams  that  rest  on  the 
four  principal  piers  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept,  rises 
to  the  height  of  213  feet  above  the  pavement ;  it  is  octagonal  in  plan, 
and  constructed  of  oak  and  chestnut  timber.  The  cathedral  contains 
several  remarkable  tombs. 

Of  the  other  buildings  it  is  only  neoessaiy  to  enumerate  the  prin- 
dpaL  The  town-hall  is  a  handsome  modem  building,  completed 
in  1760;  in  it  is  a  good  collection  of  paintings  which  adorns  the 
hall  of  council,  as  the  apartment  is  called,  in  which  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens  was  sipied.  The  large  buildings  of  the  former  abbey  of  St- 
Jean,  situated  m  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  are  now  occupied  as  a 
college.  The  grand  seminary,  erected  by  the  Lasarist  Congregation 
in  1739,  stands  in  the  suburbs  of  KoyoiL  The  building  contains  a 
beautiful  chapel  and  a  theological  library  of  15,000  volumes.  Other 
noteworthy  objects  are  the  court-house,  the  citadel,  the  cavahy 
barracks,  the  botanical  gardens,  the  railway-station,  the  theatre,  the. 
oorn-market,  the  water-works^  the  commercial  library  (a  handsome 
done  structure  situated  in  the  Rue  Royale,  and  containing  40,000 
volumes),  and  the  public  walk  called  La-Hautoye.  This  last  consists 
of  five  shady  iJleys  diverging  from  a  central  point,  and  has  ball  and 
racket  courts  in  the  triangles  between  the  alleys  ;  it  takes  its  name 
from  a  lady  who,  in  the  List  century,  gave  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
youth  of  the  town.  Near  it  is  the  Champ-de-Mai,  a  wide  area  for 
military  exercises. 

Amiens  is  the  centra  of  large  ootton  and  woollen  manufactures  which 
have  grown  greatly  in  importance  since  the  introduction  of  steam 
machinery.  Large  quantities  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  yam  are 
spun.  The  most  important  tissues  are  cotton-velvet,  merino,  and  a 
mixture  of  silk  and  wool  called  alepine,  of  which  about  36,000  pieces 
are  produced  annually.  The  manufacture  of  carpets  is  extending. 
Other  products  are  woollen  hosiery;  corduroys,  plush,  and  various 
other  cotton  stuffs ;  sei^ge,  kerseyinere,  soap,  oil,  &c.  There  axe  several 
dye-houses  and  bleach-mills.  Amiens  has  a  considerable  commerce  in 
com,  colonial  produce,  &c.  It  is  fimious  for  its  duck-pies,  which  are 
largely  exported. 

The  ci^  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Samarobrivii,  chief  town  of 
the  Ambiani,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  city.  Julius 
Caesar  spent  the  winter  of  B.O.  54  with  three  of  his  legions  in 
Samarobriva.  The  town  was  greatly  embellished  by  the  Romans, 
who  held  it  till  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  Chlodion,  chief  or 
king  of  the  Salian  Franks,  seized  the  town  in  444  and  made  it  for  a 
while  his  capital  The  see  of  Amiens  was  founded  about  a.d.  808  ;  its 
prelates  for  a  long  time  were  also  temporal  lords  of  Amiens  and  its 
dependencies.  From  the  bishops  the  lordship  passed  to  the  counts  of 
Boyes  and  from  these  to  the  house  of  Vermandois,  a  member  of 
which,  Isabella  de  Vermandois,  brought  Amiens  as  a  dowry  to 
Philippe  of  Alsace.  Philippe  ceded  the  town  in  1185  to  Philippe 
Auguste,  who  united  it  to  the  domains  of  the  French  crown.  Ui 
1485  Charles  VIL  pledged  Amiens,  among  other  cities,  to  Philippe, 
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duke  of  Bourgogne,  for  a  sum  of  400,000  gold  crowns.  Louis  XI. 
redeemed  the  pledge  in  1463,  but  soon  after  ceded  Amiens  to  the 
Count  de  Charolais.  On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Rash,  Louis  again 
recovered  the  city  and  re-annexed  it  to  the  crown.  The  Spanifirds 
made  themselves  masters  of  Amiens  by  stratagem  on  March  10,  1597 ; 
but  Henri  IV.  recovered  it  the  following  September,  after  a  long  siege, 
during  which  he  built  the  citadel  that  still  remains  on  the  right  be^k 
of  the  Somme.  The  most  important  event  connected  with  the  modem 
history  of  the  town  is  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  for  a  treaty  of 
peace,  which  wtfs  signed  here  by  &.e  representatives  of  the  French 
Republic,  England,  Spain,  and  Holland,  in  1802. 

AMITERNUM.    [Abruzzo.] 

AMLIA.    [Aletttian  Islands.] 

AMLWCH,  Isle  of  Anglesey,  a  market-town  and  parliamentary 
borough,  in  the  parish  of  Amlwch  and  hundred  of  Twrcelyn,  is  seated 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  in  53"  25'  N.  lat,  4"  22'  W.  long., 
20  miles  N.E.  from  Holyhead,  and  268  miles  W.N.W.  from  London : 
the  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851  was  3169. 
Jointly  with  Beaumaris,  Holyhead  and  Llangefni,  Amlwch  returns 
one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Amlwch  was  formerly  an  insignificant  fishing  village  consisting  of 
about  six  houses ;  but  in  consequence  of  ti^e  discovery  of  the 
celebrated  copper-mines  in  the  Parys  Mountain  it  has  become  a 
flourishing  town.  Its  capacious  harbour,  cut  out  of  the  solid  slate 
rock  at  the  expense  of  the  mining  companies,  is  now  capable  of 
admitting  thirty  vessels  of  200  tons  burden  where  originally  there 
was  only  a  cleft  or  opening  too  small  to  receive  a  single  vesseL  This 
harbour  is  dry  at  low  water.  The  church,  a  spacious  edifice  capable 
of  accommodating  2000  persons,  was  erected  m  1800  at  the  cost  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Amlwch  mines.  There  are  chapels  for 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  other  Dissenters.  In  the  National 
school,  built  in  1820,  about  350  children  are  instructed.  There  is 
an  excellent  literary  and  scientific  institution,  with  a  library  and 
museum.  The  lecture  ball  was  erected  by  subscription,  to  which 
the  noblemen  and  gentry  connected  with  the  locality  liberally  con- 
tributed. 

The  copper-mines,  which  have  promoted  so  materially  the  prosperity 
of  Amlwch,  are  situated  in  the  Parys  Mountain,  nearly  two  miles 
from  the  town.  They  were  discovered  in  1768.  The  Parys  mine 
was  first  opened;  and  the  2nd  of  March,  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
on  which  the  vein  of  ore  was  found,  has  ever  since  been  kept  as  a 
festival.  The  Mona  mine  was  soon  after  opened  and  worked.  Both 
mines  proved  exceedingly  profitable.  During  the  most  flourishing 
period  it  was  computed  that  from  60,000  to  80,000  tons  of  ore  were 
anmially  extracted  from  them — a  product  probably  more  than  equal 
to .  that  of  the  whole  of  the  Cornish  mines  at  the  same  period. 
At  that  time  the  mines  gave  employment  to  1500  workmen. 
But  at  a  later  period  the  works  considerably  declined;  and  at  one 
time  it  appeared  probable  that  the  workB  would  be  gradually 
discontinued.  Now,  however,  the  mines  "are  worked  extensively, 
though  they  are  not  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  About  1000 
persons  are  employed  in  them,  including  100  who  work  in  the 
smelting  furnaces." 

It  is  certain  that  the  Paiys  Mountain,  or  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, was  at  a  very  early  date  the  scene,  if  not  of  successful  enter- 
prise in  mining  and  smelting,  at  lenst  of  trial  and  experiment; 
probably  as  has  been  supposed  by  the  Romans,  and  before  that  it  may 
be  by  tho  Phcenicians.  Long  before  the  present  mines  were  dis- 
covcrocl,  a  collection  of  waters  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Mine  Pool ;  and  a  hearth  for  smelting 
lead,  some  pieces  of  lead  and  charcoal,  and  a  plate  of  copper 
weighing  about  50lb8.,  all  found  anterior  to  the  opening  of  the 
modem  mines,  seem  to  attest  that  the  minerals  in  the  vicinity  of 
Amlwch  attracted  the  notice  of  a  generation  remote  from  our  own. 
And  quite  recently  there  have  been  found  several  hard  stones  so 
shaped  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  hammers  for  breaking  the  ore ; 
as  well  as  distinct  traces  of  the  ore  having  been  fused  here  in  very 
early  times.     ( Commun ication  from  A  mlwch,) 

AMMO'NIUM.     [SiWAH.] 

AMOL,  an  open  Persian  town  in  the  province  of  Mazanderan, 
stands  on  the  Heraz,  about  12.  miles  from  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  in  36°  30'  N.  hit.,  52*  23'  R  long.  There  is  a  bridge  of 
12  arches,  and  8  feet  in  width,  over  the  river,  the  stream  of  which 
is  full  and  rapid.  The  only  interesting  building  in  Amol  is  the  ruin 
of  a  mausoleum  erected  by  Shah  Abbas  over  the  remains  of  his 
maternal  ancestor,  Seyed  Quwam-u-deen,  otherwise  called  Meer 
Buzooi^,  king  of  Saree  and  Amol,  who  died  in  1378.  It  was  a 
structure  of  considerable  magnificence,  till  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  early  in  the  present  century.  There 
were  formerly  other  extensive  ruins  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
but  of  these  the  only  traces  now  existing  are  some  mounds  of  earth. 
Amol  is  divided  into  eight  muhulehs  or  districts,  and  in  the  winter, 
when  it  is  fullest,  may  contain  from  35,000  to  40,000  inhabitants. 
The  houses  are  between  4000  and  5000  in  number.  The  bazaars  are 
large  and  well  supplied ;  but  the  only  traffic  carried  on  is  with  the 
country  and  villages  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity.  Amol  is  the  capital 
of  a  government  of  the  same  name,  which  yields  a  revenue  of  between 
7000{.  and  8000^.  sterling.    The  mountains  approach  doaetd  the  town 


on  the  south.  A  good  road  runs  north-eastwazd  through  a  level  well- 
cultivated  country  to  Balfrush,  and  is  continued  southward  from  Amd 
up  the  valley  of  the  Heraz,  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Peak  of 
Demarend  to  Teheran. 

AMOOD,  a  petgunnah  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  in  the 
province  of  Grajerat^  is  a  narrow  strip,  about  30  miles  long  by  8  milei 
wide,  lying  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  CSunbay,  and 
partitioned  in  unequal  proportions  among  44  villages.  Bather  more 
than  half  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation ;  a  Inrge  portion  of  that 
which  is  considered  unproductive  consists  of  an  extensive  salt-flat^ 
which  lies  along  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  pergunnah, 
adjoining  the  sea.  The  only  port,  Qundhar,  is  situated  in  this  quarter; 
its  trade  is  now  insignificant,  although  the  town  must  at  some  remote 
period  have  been  a  considerable  place,  as  appears  from  the  extensiTe 
ruins  around  it.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  m  making 
salt  The  soil  of  Amood  is  in  general  fertile,  and  produces  good 
crops.  Cotton  is  produced  in  considerable  quantify.  Antelopes 
abound. 

Every  foot  of  land  in  this  and  the  other  pergonnahs  of  the  proTinoe 
belongs  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  villages  of  which  the  peigunnah 
is  composed.  The  strict  attention  paid  to  the  preservation  of  their 
boundaries  by  the  inhabitants  of  every  village  is  remarkable.  Tbeee 
boundaries  are  commonly  marked  by  strips  of  land  20  to  80  yanli 
in  breadth,  which  are  left  waste :  and  though  they  are  sometames 
ploughed  up  by  common  consent,  the  line  remains  as  fully  reoognieed 
as  if  it  bore  the  most  visible  marks.  ^  Every  peigunnah  has  ita  own 
hereditary  officers  of  revenue  and  record,  and  every  village  has  its 
establishment  of  public  servanta    (Parliamentary  Repwt,  1832.) 

AMOOKTA.    [Aletjtiaw  Islands.] 

AMOY,  an  island  and  city  on  the  eastern  coast  of  China,  oppodte 
the  Island  of  Formdsa  in  the  province  of  Fo-Kien.  The  city  is 
situated  in  24'  10'  N.  lat,  and  about  US'*  K  long.  The  ialand  is 
described  by  Mr.  Fortune  as  very  hilly  and  barren,  mostly  presenting  to 
view  nothing  but  bare  rocks  and  gravelly  sand,  without  a  vestige  of 
vegetation ;  but  here  and  there  in  ravines  and-vaUeys  are  oomparatiTely 
fertile  spots  on  which  sweet  potatoes,  earth-nuts,  rice,  and  otiier  staple 
productions  are  grown. 

Amoy,  according  to  Dr.  Macpherson  and  Sir  H.  (now  Lord)  Qongh,  is 
a  principal  third-class  city,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  and  from  ita 
central  situation  well  adapted  for  commerce.  It  is  a  great  emporium 
for  trade,  and  has  constant  communication  with  Singapore,  the  Island 
of  Formosa,  the  ports  on  the  east  coast  of  China,  Manilla,  Bangkok, 
and  other  great  trading  ports.  Amoy  consists  of  an  outer  and  an 
inner  town,  separated  by  a  chain  of  rocks,  over  which  a  paved  road 
leads  through  a  pass  with  a  gateway  at  its  summit.  The  outer  town 
is  skirted  by  the  outer  harbours,  while  the  inner  town,  or  city  proper, 
is  bounded  partly  by  a  wall  and  partly  by  the  inner  harbour  and  sn 
{estuary,  wluch  deeply  indent  the  island.  Including  the  outer  tovn 
and  north-east  suburbs,  Amoy  is  said  to  be  8  or  10  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  citadel,  which  commands  the  suburbs  and  the  inner 
town,  is  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  turreted  wall  friim 
20  to  26  feet  in  height.  iThe  entrance  into  the  inner  harbour,  which 
is  above  a  mile  in  lengtb;«nd  strongly  fortified,  is  by  a  channel  600 
vards  across  between  thir  island  of  Ko-lang-sa  and  Amoy.  The 
harbour  is  excellent  and  dommodious,  ships  loading  and  discharging 
their  cargoes  close  to  the  quays.  The  chief  manufSEbctoree  of  the  town 
are  porcelain,  grass-cloths,  umbrellas,  paper,  ftc. ;  these,  with  oongo- 
tea  and  sugar-candy,  are  the  principal  exporta  The  imports  are 
composed  of  rioe,  sugar,  camphor,  raw  cotton,  ootton-twist,  and  long- 
cloths  of  British  manufacture,  &c.  These  products  are  conveyed  into 
the  interior  up  the  rivers  by  the  native  merchants.  The  legal 
import  trade  was  estimated  by  the  resident  British  consul  in  1847  at 
350,000£.,  and  the  opium  trade  at  250,000^ ;  the  accounts  for  1848 
showed  an  apparent  decrease  on  the  regular  trade ;  but  smuggling 
was  carried  on  extensively,  the  value  of  smuggled  goods  imported 
during  the  year  being  estimated  at  80,000^.  In  1849,  67  British 
ships  entered  the  harbour  with  freights  of  British  produce  from 
Canton,  Hong-Kong^  and  Singapore,  amounting  in  value  to  246,226^ ; 
the  value  of  the  goods  exported  in  these  vessels,  chiefly  to  Singapoie 
and  Shanghai,  waa  45,2972.  In  the  same  year  11  Spanish  venels 
from  Manilla,  6  Dutch  from  Java,  3  American,  1  Daniah,  2 
PrusBiBQ,  1  Portuguese,  and  2  Siamese  vesseLi  entered  the  harbonr, 
and  traded  to  the  amount  of  93,283^  These  items  refer  only  to  the 
foreign  trade,  exclusive  of  the  opium  traffic ;  the  native  trade,  which 
is  carried  on  in  lam  junks,  some  of  800  tons  burden,  is  very  extenaive ; 
of  its  amount  we  know  nothing. 

Amoy  is  described  by  Mr.  Fortune  as  one  of  the  dirtiest  towns  he  had 
ever  seen  in  China  or  elsewhere.  The  streets  are  very  narrow  and  teem 
with  inhabitants.  Charcoal  fires  cooking  all  sorts  of  messes  are  seen 
burning  in  all  directions.  The  inner  town  or  dty  is  regularly  fortified ; 
it  is  sDoall,  and  contains  but  few  inhabitants  competed  wi^  the  reai 
of  the  town ;  it  is  however  more  open  and  generally  <^**'**''JJ 
contains  several  large  public  buildings,  well-supplied  shops,  and  good 
private  houses.  The  suburbs  are  rather  pretty,  but/  the  roada  are 
mere  footpaths,  as  the  Chinese  never  dnve  any^ing  like  c"**.^' 
carriages  here.  All  of  them  seem  to  be  pedestriana  On  a  hiU-aide 
out  of  the  town  is  a  cemetery  covering  many  seres  of  ground,  aB<» 
completely  filled  with  graves.    This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  population 
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of  the  piUoey  for  a  very  great  number  of  bodiee  are  oaiiied  to  a 
diBtanoe  among  the  hills  and  buried  there  in  the  usual  Chinese 
faahion.     The  population  of  Amoy  is  estimated  at  250,000. 

Little  ia  known  of  the  history  of  this  oity.  The  king  of  Tywan,  on 
taking  Amoy,  in  167^,  issued  a  proclamation  making  the  trade  of 
Amoy  free  for  three  years.  Many  yessels  in  consequence  resorted  to 
the  port,  but  the  exemption  was  speedily  revoked.  In  1681  the  town 
was  taken  by  the  Tartars,  and  Europeans  were  allowed  to  trade  there 
until  1734,  when  the  exactions  of  the  Mandarins  deterred  them  from 
continuing  so  unprofitable  an  intercourse.  The  ship  Amherst  yisited 
Amoy  in  1832 ;  but  the  obstacles  raised  by  the  autlu)rities  prevented 
the  Chinese  from  trading.  In  the  late  war  with  Chin%  Amoy  was  the 
chief  military  dep6t  of  the  province  of  Fo-kien.  It  was  taken 
August  26, 1841,  by  the  Englif^  who  held  the  island  of  Ko-lang-su 
for  some  years  as  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of 
Nankin.  By  this  treaty  a  British  consul  and  British  subjects  were 
allowed  to  reside  at  Amoy,  and  the  trade  was  regulated  by  a  sup- 
plementary treaty  in  1843.  Since  then  the  trade  has  been  opened 
to  all  nations. 

AMPHILA,  BAT  OF,  a  bay  extending  for  about  16  miles  along  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  14^  SO'  N.  lat,  41**  E.  long.  There  are 
13  islands  in  the  bay,  the  laigest  of  which,  also  called  Amphila  and 
lying  near  its  south-eastern  extremity,  is  not  quite  a  mile  in  length.  Of 
these  islands  one  only  is  a  rock  of  calcareous  stone ;  the  othei^  are  all 
composed  of  corallinesi,  madrepores,  and  other  marine  alluvia,  strongly 
cemented  together,  and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil.  None  of  them 
is  inhabited.  Amphila  is  probably  not  a  native  word,  but  a  corruption 
of  the  Qreek  'Ayruf^iXov  AifiV}  mentioned  by  Strabo  (Casaub.  771). 
(Salt's  Abifssinia,) 
AMPHILOCHIA.    [Acarnania.] 

AMPHITOLIS,  an  ancient  Qredc  city  of  Macedonia,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Str3rmon,  just  below  its  egress  from  the  lake 
Kerkinitia  (now  Takino),  and  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.    This 
town  was  at  first  called  Ennea  Hodoi,  or  'Nine  Ways,'  from  the 
nomber  of  ways  that  met  in  it>  and  belonged  to  the  Edonians,  a 
Thiadan  people.    The  first  attempt  at  colonisation  here  was  made  by 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  who  with  his  followers  were  cut  off  by  the 
Edonians^  fi.a  497.    The  Athenians  next  made  an  attempt  to  settle 
here  10,000  colonists,  B.O.  465,  consisting  of  Athenian  citizens  and 
aUie^  but  the  Thracians  destroyed  them  all  at  Drabescus.    They  sent 
out  another  colony,  however,  under  Agnon,  son  of  Nikias^  who  took 
Ennea  Hodoi  in  437  &a,  and  enlaiged  and  fortified  the  town,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Amphipolis,  because  the  river  Strymon  flowed 
round  it  on  the  south,  west,  and  north.    A  long  wall  pierced  by  three 
gates,  and  extending  in  a  direction  from  south-south-west  to  north- 
north-east,  was  built  across  the  land  on  the  chord  of  the  horse-shoe 
canre  formed  by  the  river,  and  thus  the  town  was  defended  on  every 
side.    To  the  south  of  the  city  the  Strymon  was  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
which  formed  the  principal  means  of  conununication  between  Mace* 
donia  and  Thrace,  and  was  connected  with  the  long  wall  by  a  palisada 
At  a  abort  distance  east  of  the  town  was  Mount  Pangeeus,  which  had 
gold  mines,  and  was  joined  to  the  city  by  a  ridge ;  and  at  nearly  the 
same  distance  west  of  the  town,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
was  Moimt  Kerdylion.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  there  were, 
and  are  still,  forests  of  fine  timber.    During  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(B.a  424)  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  their  general  Brasidas,  took 
Amphipolis.  Thucydides,  the  historian,  who  commanded  an  Athenian 
fleet  off  the  coast^  arrived  in  time  to  save  Eion,  thp  port  of  the  city, 
which  stood  near  the  mouth  of  the  Stiymon.    The  loss  of  AmphipoUs 
led  to  the  banishment  of  Thucydides  from  Athens.    Cleon,  being  sent 
by  the  Athenians  to  retake  it,  was  beaten  by  Brasidas  in  a  combat 
under  the  walls  of  the  town,  wherein  both  generals  lost  their  lives. 
By  the  treaty  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  made  in  B.c.  421,  Amphi- 
polis was  to  be  restored  to  Athens ;  but  its  citizens  refused  to  submit, 
and  continued  independent  of  their  former  masters.     It  afterwards 
formed  a  close  alliance  with  Olynthus,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  defeat 
the  attempt  of  tiie  Athenians  to  reduce  it  under  their  subjection  in 
B.C.  360.    JPhilip  of  Macedon  declared  Amphipolis  a  free  city  in  the 
following  year;  but  in  &o.  858  he  took  it  by  assaidt^  and  annexed  it 
to  Macedonia,  to  whi<^  it  belonged  till  the  conquest  of  that  country 
by  the  Romans,  B.0. 168.    The  Romans  made  it  a  free  city  and  the 
capital  of  the  first  of  the  four  districts  into  which  they  divided 
Macedonia.    In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Popolia. 

Amphipolis  has  long  been  in  ruins,  and  a  vUlage  of  about  100 
houses,  called  Keokhorio,  in  Turkish  Jeni-Keui,  occupies  part  of  its 
former  site.  Cousin^xy  and  also  Leake  found  among  the  ancient 
remains  a  curious  Qreek  inscription,  being  a  decree  of  banishment 
agsunst  two  citizens  of  Amphipolis,  PhUo  and  Stratocles.  Stratocles 
is  the  name  of  an  envoy  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  in  the  first  Olyn- 
thiac,  who  became  obnoxious  to  Philip  for  his  attachment  to  Athens. 
The  Via  Egnatia  ran  through  Amphipolis. 

(Smith's  Dictwnafry  of  Qreek  and  JRonum  Oeograpky,) 
AMPTHILL,  Bedfordshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Pooiv 
Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Ampthill  and  hundred  of  Redbcmstoke, 
is  situated  in  52**  2'  N.  lat,  0**  29'  W.  long.,  distant  8  miles  S.  from 
Bedford,  45  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  57  miles  by  the 
Bedford  branch  of  the  North-Westem  railway:  the  population  of 
the  pttdah  x&  1851  was  1961.    The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  arch- 


deaoomy  of  Bedford  and  diocese  of  Ely.  Ampthill  I^oor-Law  Union 
contains  19  perishes,  with  an  area  of  42,592  acresi,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  16,542. 

The  town  is  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  There  are  a  large  brewery 
and  chendcal  works ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  lace- 
making  and  straw-plaiting.  The  principal  building  is  the  pansh  church, 
a  handsome  structure  in  the  Early  English  style.  The  interior  of  both 
church  and  chancel  was  restored  in  1846,  at  a  cost  of  about  10002b 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Quakers; 
National  and  British  schools,  and  a  savings  bank.  An  endowment 
provides  for  the  maintenance  of  twelve  cottages  chiefly  inhabited  by 
poor  widows,  who  receive  3s.  7d.  each  a  week ;  and  for  allowing  several 
out-pensioners  about  Is,  Qd.  each  weekly.  About  a  mile  from  Ampthill 
is  an  almshouse  for  a  reader,  eight  poor  men,  and  four  poor  women,  of 
which  the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxfonl  is  ex-officio  principal.  Near  the 
town  is  Ampthill  House,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  luud  the 
residence  of  Baron  Parke.  Ampthill  Castle,  which  stood  iu  the  i>ark 
of  Ampthill  House,  was  the  residence  of  Catherine  of  Aragou,  queen 
of  Henry  VIII.,  while  the  business  of  her  divorce  was  pending.  The 
site  of  thd  castle  is  marked  by  a  cross  erected  in  1773  by  the  Earl  of 
Upper  Ossory,  who  then  possessed  the  domain.  With  Ampthill  Park 
is  united  Houghton  Park,  now  called  'The  Little  Park,'  in  which  are 
the  remains  of  Houghton  House,  built  by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  A  county  court  is  held  iu  the  town; 
divisional  or  petty  sessions  are  held  every  alternate  Thursday;  the 
weekly  market  is  on  Thursday;  there  are  fairs  for  sheep  and  cattle  on 
May  4th  and  November  30th,  and  a  statute  fair  on  September  29th. 

{GcmifMaiiiccUionfromAmpthUL) 

AMPURLA5.    [CataluUa.] 

AMRITSIR,  a  very  ancient  town,  formerly  called  Chak,  the  holy 
capital  of  the  Seiks  or  Sikhs,  in  31*"  33'  N.  lat.,  74°  48'  E.  long.,  is 
distant  44  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Lahore,  and  1312  miles  N.W.  from 
Calcutta.  Amritsir  is  without  any  external  walls ;  its  houses  are  lofty 
and  built  oforick,  but  the  apartments  are  small ;  and  the  streets  are 
narrow. 

Amritsir  has  a  considerable  trade  in  the  shawls  and  safi&on  of 
Cashmere,  and  is  a  place  of  great  opulence,  owing  to  the  resort  of 
merchants  and  to  its  being  the  residence  of  some  bankers  of  extensive 
dealings.  Its  native  manufactures  are  confined  to  coarse  cloths  and 
inferior  silk  goods.  Runjeet  Singh  made  a  canal  from  Amritsir  to  the 
river  Ravee — the  Hydraotes  of  Aman.  The  sacred  pool  or  tank,  formed 
by  Gooroo  Ramdas  in  the  1 6th  centiuy,  has  a  temple  in  its  centre,  which 
is  viewed  with  a  high  degree  of  veneration  by  the  inhabitants. 

In  a  paper  conomunicated  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  by  Professor  H.  H. 
Wilson,  in  January  1850,  it  is  stated  that  Amritsir  is  now  the  most 
commercial  and  flourishing  town  in  northern  India ;  that  the  sacred 
tank,  by  drawing  multitudes  of  pilgrims,  is  a  source  of  great  traffic 
and  commerce;  that  there  are  now  650  wells,  19,000  houses,  and 
115,000  inhabitants  in  the  town;  and  that  the  shops  and  trading 
streets  are  of  a  very  superior  kind.  Amritsir  was  taken  by  the  British 
under  Colonel  M'Shery  in  1848,  and  has  since  shared  the  fate  of  the 
Lahore  provinces. 

AMSCHITKA.    [Aleutian  Islands.] 

AMSTERDAM,  formerly  called  Amsteldam  and  Amstelredamme, 
'  the  dam,  dike,  or  embankment  on  the  Amstel,'  is  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Holland,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands^  and  stands 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  T,  an  arm  of  the  Zuider-Zee,  in  52°  22'  N. 
lat,  4**  53'  E.  long.,  32  miles  N.E.  from  the  Hague,  and  107  miles  N. 
from  Brussels.  The  city  is  of  the  form  of  a  crescent>  the  curved  side 
of  which  ia  towards  the  land,  while  the  extremities  and  the  other  side 
rest  on  the  Y.  On  the  land  side  Amsterdam  is  surrounded  by  ram- 
parts, which  are  planted  with  trees  and  form  an  agreeable  promenade, 
and  on  the  26  bastions  of  which  stand  as  many  windmiUs.  The 
ramparts  are  begirt  by  a  semicircular  canal  80  feet  wide ;  and  parallel 
to  this,  within  the  city,  there  are  three  great  canals  about  two  miles  in 
length.  These  canals  are  lined  with  handsome  houses.  The  smaller 
canals  which  intersect  the  town  in  various  directions  are  said  to  divide 
it  into  95  islands,  and  to  be  traversed  by  290  stone  or  wooden  bridges. 
The  Amstel  divides  the  town  into  the  eastern  or  old  part,  and  the 
western  or  new  part ;  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  610  feet  in  length,  65 
feet  wide,  and  containing  85  arches,  through  the  11  central  ones  of 
which  laige  ships  can  pass.  Near  the  bridge  is  the  great  sluice 
(AmstelsliiiB)  by  which  the  watera  of  the  river  can  be  daiumed  out  or 
allowed  to  flow  through  the  city.  The  river  enters  the  town  from  the 
south-south-east,  cutting  the  outer  canal  and  the  three  canals  before 
mentioned  at  right  angles :  having  crossed  these  it  flows  westward  to 
the  end  of  Kalver  Straat,  and  then  turning  northward  it  runs  past  the 
palace,  between  which  and  the  Y  its  outlet  is  called  the  Dam  Rack. 

Fronting  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  extending  north-east  and 
north-west,  lie  the  docks,  which  are  formed  by  great  dykes  constructed 
in  the  Y,  and  are  entered  and  secured  by  sluices.  In  the  north-eastern 
quarter  is  the  Nieuw  Oostelijk  Dok,  the  National  Dockyard,  and  the 
island  of  Kattenburg,  in  which  are  the  quays  and  warehouses  of  the  East 
and  West  India  Companies,  the  Arsenal,  and  the  Admiralty  buildings. 
South  of  this  quarter  is  l^e  Plantaadje,  or  Plantation,  which  is  one  of 
the  principal  promenades  of  the  citizens ;  it  is  of  considerable  extent, 
and  has  canak  all  round  it.  West  of  the  Dam  Rack  lies  the  Haring 
Packerye,  or  Herring  Packery  Tower,  in  the  neighbouxhood  of  which 
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all  the  buameas  connected  with  the  export  of  herriogB  used  to  be 
transacted.  Farther  west  is  the  Nieuw  Weetelijk  Dok :  in  this 
quarter  also  stands  the  Haarl-Poort>  or  Haerlem  Gate,  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  city. 

The  Bite  of  Amsterdam  was  originally  a  salt-marsh ;  and,  in  order 
to  make  a  foundation  for  houses,  it  is  necessaiy  to  diive  large  piles  or 
masts  of  wood  through  layers  of  peat  and  soft  day,  which  lie  upon  a 
film  subsoil  40  or  50  feet  below  the  surface ;  so  that  the  whole  city, 
with  its  houses,  canals,  and  sluiced,  is  supported  on  a  substructure  of 
timber.  Under  the  palace  alone  there  are  said  to  be  13,695  piles.  The 
streets  are  generally  built  in  straight  lines  along  the  banks  of  the 
canals ;  they  are  well  paved  and  lighted.  Among  the  finest  are  those 
built  along  the  three  canals  mentioned  above ;  wey  are,  taking  them 
in  order  from  the  ramparts,  Prinzen  Oraght,  Keyser^s  Qraght,  and 
Heeren  Qraght.  The  streets  in  the  central  parts  of  the  town  are 
narrow  and  without  foot-pavements.  The  private  houses  are. nearly 
all  of  brick,  painted  and  ornamented  with  different  colours.  Several 
of  the  streets  are  lined  with  rows  of  elms,  limes,  and  walnut-trees. 
The  Kalver  Straat  and  Nieuwe  Dyk  contain  the  best  shops,  the  rich 
contents  of  which  give  a  splendid  appearance  to  these  streets.  The 
squares  and  market-places  are  numerous,  but  none  of  them  are  very 
Ifu^  or  magnificent.  A  large  number  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  live 
in  cellars  or  in  boats  upon  the  canals. 

Among  the  principal  public  buildings  may  be  mentioned — the 
Palace,  formerly  the  Stadhuis,  a  vast  and  imposing  edifice,  adorned 
with  pictures  and  marble  statues ;  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  Louis 
Bonaparte  when  King  of  Holland,  and  has  been  retained  as  a  palace 
by  tiie  present  royal  family :  the  Beurs,  or  Exchange,  which  stands  on 
five  arches  over  the  Amstel ;  the  Oude  Kerk,  or  Old  Church,  which  is 
of  great  antiquity  and  remarkable  for  its  painted  windows  and  tombs ; 
the  Nieuwe  Kerk,  or  New  Church,  a  splendid  structure  erected  in 
1645 ;  its  carved  pulpit  and  the  ornamental  brass-work  of  its  choir  are 
universally  admired;  this  church  also  contains  several  monuments, 
among  others  one  to  De  Buyter ;  the  Stadhuis,  formerly  the  Admiralty, 
a  modem  building,  containing  several  fine  paintings ;  the  Admiralty 
buildings;  the  Arsenal  before  mentioned;  and  the  Barracks,  a 
memorial  of  French  occupation. 

The  literary  and  scientific  establishments  of  Amsterdam  are  very 
numerous.  Among  these  are  the  Athenaeum,  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
Navfd  School,  the  Institute,  and  the  society  called  '  Felix  Mentis,' 
from  the  first  words  of  an  inscription  on  the  building  in  which  its 
meetings  are  held.  In  these  institutions  courses  of  lectures  are 
regularly  delivered  on  all  branches  of  science,  literature,  and  art; 
and  attached  to  most  of  them  are  libraries,  museums,  collections  of 
paintings,  and  antiquities.  There  is  also  an  Observatory,  a  Cabinet 
of  Natural  History,  and  a  Botanic  Garden.  The  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Public  Weal  was  established  in  1784,  and  has 
branches  in  all  the  towns  of  Holland:  its  principal  object  is  the 
education  and  improvement  of  the  poor.  The  Musemn,  or  Picture 
Gallery,  is  a  truly  national  collection,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
masterpieces  of  the  Dutch  school 

The  population  of  Amsterdam  is  212,000,  of  whom  about  28,000 
are  Jews.  There  are  47  places  of  public  worship  in  the  town — 
13  churdies  of  the  Reformed  Religion ;  1  Presbyterian ;  1  Church 
of  England ;  1  Remonstrant ;  8  Lutheran ;  2  Anabaptist ;  1  of  the 
United  Bretiiren;  1  Armenian;  1  Greek;  5  Jansenist;  16  Roman 
Catholic  chapels ;  and  2  synagogues.  The  number  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions is  28,  which  includes  hospitals  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  the 
insane,  orphans  and  widows,  foundlings,  &c  There  are  three  theatres 
— one  Dutch,  one  German,  one  French.  Among  the  prisons  may  be 
mentioned  the  Rasphuis  for  male  offenders,  and  the  Spinhuis  for 
females ;  these  were  so  called  from  the  occupation  of  their  inrnftfaa  in 
former  times,  namely,  sawing  wood,  and  spinning. 

The  want  of  spring-water  is  a  great  drawback  on  the  advantages 
possessed  by  Amsterdam.  Every  drop  of  rain  that  falls  is  carefiilly 
treasured  up  in  tanks,  and  water  is  brought  from  Utrecht  and  the 
Vecht  and  sold  in  the  streets.  Another  inconvenience  is  the  generally 
impure  state  of  the  water  in  the  canals,  the  effluvia  from  which  in 
summer  is  very  prejudicial  to  healtL  To  remedy  this  in  some  degree, 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Amstel  are  shut  off  by  closing  the  great  sluices 
at  high-water,  and  the  tide-waters  are  allowed  to  flow  off  until  they 
have  fallen  below  the  level  of  the  river,  which  is  then  again  admitted 
in  its  turn.  The  principal  fuel  used  is  turf,  which  is  abundant  all 
over  Holland ;  but  English  coal  is  also  largely  imported. 

The  harbour  of  Amsterdam  is  spacious,  and  the  water  deep ;  it  has 
recently  been  much  improved  by  the  construction  of  the  Oostelijk  and 
Westelijk  docks,  which  are  capable  of  containing  1000  lazge  vessels, 
and  are  closed  by  large  sluice-gates.  Owing  to  a  bank  (the  Pampus) 
at  the  point  where  the  Y  joins  the  Zuider-Zee,  large  vessels  going  and 
coming  by  that  sea  are  obliged  to  load  and  imload  a  part  of  their  cargoes 
in  the  roads.  The  navigation  of  the  Zuider-Zee  also  is  very  difficult 
and  intricate  by  reason  of  its  numerous  shallows.  To  improve  the 
access  to  the  port  the  Holder  Canal  [Holla.no],  capable  of  admitting 
the  laigeet  class  of  merchantmen,  was  cut  from  the  north  side  of  the 
port  of  Amsterdam  to  Newdiep,  opposite  to  the  Texel,  a  distance  of 
60  miles.  By  this  canal  the  Pampus  is  avoided,  as  well  as  the  difficult 
navigation  of  the  Zuider-Zee,  where  ships  were  frequently  detained 
for  three  weeks ;  and  vesseLi  can  get  to  and  from  Newdiep  without  any 


risk  in  18  hours.  Steam-boats  ply  from  Amsterdam  to  Campen  on 
the  Tssel,  from  whence  other  steam-boats  ply  to  the  towns  on  the 
Tssel  and  the  Rhine. 

Amsterdam  has  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk;  its 
diamond-cutting  and  jewellery  retain  a  good  repute ;  but  its  Bugu 
refineries,  soapMes,  distilleries,  tanneries,  oil-works,  tobaooo-factoriefl, 
and  ship-building  are  the  most  valuable  branches  of  industiy.  The 
various  handicrafts  and  ordinary  trades  common  to  aU  laige  tovns 
are  also  carried  on  in  Amsterdam.  It  has  also  some  glass-works  and 
iron-works.  This  city,  however,  is  far  more  important  for  its  com- 
merce than  for  its  manufactures.  The  imports  principally  consist  of 
sugar,  coffee,  spices,  tobacco,  cotton,  tea,  dye-stuiOb,  wine  and  spirits, 
wool,  com,  seeds,  hemp,  flax,  pitch,  metals,  cotton  and  woollen  stufis, 
hardware^  rock-salt^  coal,  tin-plates,  hides,  Ac  The  exports  are 
cheese,  butter,  seeds,  rape  and  linseed  oils,  linen,  French  and  Bhenish 
wines,  brandy,  spices,  coffee  and  sugar  firom  Java,  tea,  tobacco,  indigo, 
cochineal,  cotton,  and  other  eastern  and  oolonial  products.  About 
260  large  ships  belong  to  Amsterdam,  which  are  employed  in  the  East 
and  West  India  trade  :  a  few  vessels  are  engaged  in  tiie  herring  and 
whale  fisheries.  Steamers  ply  regularly  to  Hamburg.  The  trade  of 
Amsterdam  through  Rhenish  ports  is  very  important :  in  1847  the 
merchandise  exported  in  that  direction  amounted  to  2,056,132  cwti. 
In  1849, 1925  sesrgoing  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Amsterdam;  and 
in  1851  the  total  arrivals  of  sea-going  vessels  numbered  1877;  of 
these,  104  were  from  Bremen,  101  from  Danzig,  83  from  Drammen, 
92  fi:x>m  Hamburg,  106  from  Java,  87  from  Surinam,  26  from  Bo^ 
deaux,  82  from  Archangel,  59  from  Petersburg,  30  from  Havannah, 
75  from  Riga,  and  817  from  English  ports. 

Amsterdam,  though  no  longer  the  centre  of  the  exchanges,  funds, 
and  bill  transactions  of  the  world,  stUl  retains  a  considerable  share  in 
those  operations  and  ixx  insurances.  The  celebrated  bank  which  was 
establidied  in  1609,  ceased  in  1796 ;  and  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands 
was  established  on  the  model  of  the  Bank  of  England  by  the  late 
king  of  Holland  in  1814.  There  are  two  railroads  leading  from 
Amsterdam,  one  to  Haarlem,  Leyden,  the  Hague,  and  Rotterdam; 
the  other  to  Utrecht  and  Arnheim,  which  is  to  be  extended  to  the 
Prussian  firontier.  By  a  recent  convention  with  Belgium  these  lines 
are  about  to  be  connected  with  Antwerp. 

The  origin  of  Amsterdam  is  traced  to  aa  small  fishing-place, 
established  on  the  Amstel,  probably  during  the  12th  century ;  but 
the  date  has  not  been  asoertained  by  Dutch  antiquaries ;  the  name 
Amsteldam  first  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Count  Floris,  a.o.  1275,  in  which 
he  exempts  the  town  from  certain  tolls  or  taxes.  In  1482  it  was 
walled ;  and  from  1578,  when  the  states  of  Zeeland  and  HoUand  united 
with  Brabant)  Flanders,  &c.  in  the  pacification  of  Qhent^  it  b^an  to 
acquire  that  conmiercial  superiority  which  Antwerp  had  hitherto 
possessed.  When  the  Scheldt  was  closed  in  1648,  the  conunerce  of 
Amsterdam  increased  stiU  more  at  the  expense  of  Antwerp.  BotUa^ 
dam  is  said  now  to  surpass  it  as  a  commercial  city  and  in  the  value 
of  imports  and  exports.  The  town  seems  to  have  altered  little  for 
more  than  a  century ;  indeed  it  is  said  that  guide-books  of  Amsterdam, 
a  century  old,  are  still  sufficiently  correct 

{Macgregoi^B  Statistict ;  M'CuUoch's  Z>ie(toiuiry;  Murray's  ^aiu2- 
book  for  North  Qermcmy.) 

AMSTERDAM  ISLAND,  a  small  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
discovered  in  1696  by  Van  Vlaming,  a  Dutch  navigator,  is  situated  in 
37*  52'  S.  Ut,  77°  86'  E.  long.  It  lies  about  midway  between  Mada- 
gascar and  Australia^  and  is  about  2100  miles  west  of  Cape  Leeuwen 
in  West  Australia.  Amsterdam  Island  has  been  confounded  in  most 
maps  with  the  Island  of  Si,  Paul,  which  lies  on  nearly  the  samo 
meridian,  but  about  60  miles  fiirther  south.  Amsterdam  Ishmd  is 
about  4  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  2  miles  from  east  to  west; 
but  so  much  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  a  basin  or  harbour  that  its 
surface  does  not  contain  more  than  between  7  and  8  square  miles  of 
land.  The  basin  here  mentioned  was  formerly  a  laiige  volcano,  into 
the  eastern  side  of  which  the  sea  has  forced  a  passage  by  the  action 
of  its  waves,  which  roll  with  an  iminterrupted  current  fh>m  the  east 
The  width  of  the  breach  thus  made  is  1000  feet>  but  the  part  of  the 
opening  through  which  the  tide  flows  is  only  one-fifth  of  that  width. 
The  original  form  of  the  crater  was  that  of  an  ellipse,  its  largest 
diameter  being  3000  feet,  and  its  smallest  2550  feet ;  it  had  thus  a 
circumference  of  nearly  a  nule  and  three-quarters,  and  as  its  sides  rise 
to  the  height  of  700  feet,  at  an  an^e  of  65**  with  ike  horizon,  the  brim 
of  the  basin  has  a  circuit  of  rather  more  than  2  miles.  The  depth  of 
water  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  is  174  feet  The  coast  in  every  other 
part  is  inaccessible,  and  exhibits  everywhere  successive  streams  of  lava 
To  the  north  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  a  short  distance 
from  it,  is  an  insulated  rock,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  which  rises  out  of 
the  sea  to  the  height  of  between  200  and  300  feet  This  rook  is 
composed  of  forty  or  fifty  horizontal  layers  of  lava»  piled  regularly 
one  upon  the  other.  The  face  of  these  lavers  is  cracked  and  prided 
by  perpendicular  fissures,  many  of  which  are  filled  with  veins  of 
obsidian  or  volcanic  glass,  and  the  same  appearance  is  visible  aeveral 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea.  In  other  of  the  fissures  are  some 
curious  specimens  of  zeolite.  Signs  of  fusion  are  evident  on  every 
part  of  the  surface  of  this  rock,  which  seen  from  a  short  distance  has 
the  appearance  of  scoiiaB  from  an  iron  furnace.  Obsidian  and  pumice- 
stone  abound  on  all  the  coast 
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The  HlantJTig  sidee  of  the  crater  oontiun  many  thermal  springs,  some 
of  which  run  freely  while  lothers  ooze  out  in  the  form  of  mud.  The 
temperature  of  these  springs  is  various,  some  being  196"*  of  Fahrenheit^ 
and  others  at  the  boilmg  heat.  Swamps  and  stagnant  pools  of  water, 
Tarying  in  their  heat  from  80**  to  180%  are  found  on  eyeiy  part  of  the 
island.  Most  of  the  springs  are  brackish ;  one  of  them,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  is  112%  is  strongly  chalybeate. 

The  soil  is  altogether  yolcanio;  it  is  spongy  and  porous,  and 
trembles  under  the  feet.  If  the  ear  be  applied  to  the  sninoe,  a  sound 
like  that  of  bubbling  water  may  be  heard. 

The  sea  on  the  coast  abounds  with  fish.  Among  these  are  some 
red-ooloured  perch,  from  6  to  12  inches  in  length ;  another  species  of 
perch,  from  8  to  4  feet  long ;  rock-cod,  and  bream.  The  quantity  of 
cray-fiah  seen  crawling  on  &e  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  crater  at  low 
water,  is  almost  incredible. 

No  frutesoent  plant  is  found  on  the  island.  The  list  of  its  vegetables 
is  confined  to  mosses  and  a  few  kinds  of  grasses.  Not  a  single  qtiad- 
raped  of  any  kind  inhabits  the  island,  which  is  likewise  free  from  all 
insects,  with  the  exception  of  tiie  common  fly.  Land  birds  are  never 
seen  here,  but  the  number  of  aquatic  birds  which  resort  hither  to 
lay  their  eggs  is  astonishing.  Among  these  are  the  white  and  the 
bxown  albatross;  crested  penguin;  black,  gray,  blue,  and  stormy 
petanel ;  puffin ;  idlver  bird,  or  sea-swallow ;  and  a  small  brown  duck, 
not  larger  tiian  a  thrush. 

The  shore  of  Amsterdam  Island  is  resorted  to  by  great  numbers  of 
seals,  for  which  reason  it  is  visited  by  the  Americans,  who  carry  the 
skina  which  they  there  procure  to  China. 

A  paper  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,' 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  this  island  by  Van  Ylaming, 
states  that  the  sea  was  then  so  crowded  by  seals  and  sea-lions,  'Hhat 
it  was  necessary  to  kill  them  in  order  to  eiSect  a  passage  for  the  ship 
io  the  shora"     These  animals,  although  still  abundant^  are  certainly 
not  now  in  sufficient  numbers  to  obstruct  the  passage.    Another 
marveOous  statement  in  the  same  paper  was  to  the  effect  that  fish 
mi^t  be  caught  in  the  sea  with  one  hand,  and  cooked  with  the  other 
in  the  natural  boiling  springs;  and  this  assertion  has  been  almost 
literally  corroborated  by  Mr.  Barrow,  who  in  1798  dropped  some  perch 
"livings  off  the  hooks  into  a  boiling  spring,  and  found  them  cooked  to 
perfection  in  fifteen  minutes."    [See  SuPFUUiXNT.] 
AMSTERDAM,  MEW.    [Bsbbiob.] 
AKU^Oxua.] 

AMUCU,  a  lake,  situated  on  the  boundary-line  between  British 
Guyana  and  the  empire  of  Brazil,  in  8**  80'  N.  lat.,  58**  55'  W.  long. 
In  the  dry  season  it  is  hardly  more  than  8  miles  long,  and  almost 
covered  with  rushes,  showing  only  at  intervals  dieets  of  water. 
A  small  river  called  Pirarara  passes  through  it,  and  falls  into  the 
Maou,  about  10  miles  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
Tocoto,  an  affluent  of  the  Rio  Branco,  which  latter  river  falls  into  the 
Rio  Negro,  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Amazonas.  In  the 
rainy  aeaaon  the  low  and  level  country  surrounding  the  lake  is  covered 
with  water,  and  the  lake  then  extends  to  the  mountains,  a  distance  of 
many  miles.  It  even  overflows  the  country  which  in  the  dry  season 
lies  between  it  and  the  Rupunoony,  an  affluent  of  the  Essequibo,  and 
constitutes  at  that  season  a  natural  water-communication  between  the 
last-znentioned  river  and  the  AmaBona&  This  lake  is  remarkable 
since  in  the  fobulous  accounts  of  the  El  Dorado  (or  gold  country)  its 
banks  were  stated  to  consist  of  auriferous  earth,  and  near  it  the 
imperial  and  golden  city  of  Mansa  was  said  to  be  built. 
(Schombuigk,  in  London  Geogr.  JotmuU,  voL  vi) 
AMUR,  one  of  the  laiigest  riven  of  Asia,  rises  near  50°  N.  lat., 
110^  E.  long.,  and  its  mouth  is  opposite  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  laland  of  Taraikai,  formerly  called  Saghalien,  in  58''  N.  lat,  148** 
K  long.  It  carries  off  nearly  all  the  waters  of  the  slopes  and 
mountains  in  which  the  great  desert  of  Gobi  or  Shamo  terminates 
towards  the  east  The  basin  of  this  great  river  lies  partly  in  the 
Russian  but  chiefly  in  the  Chinese  empire.  It  is  very  imperfectly 
known. 

The  source  of  the  Amur  is  the  river  Onon,  which  rises  in  that  range 
of  tlie  Baikalean  Moimtains  which  is  called  Eentei  [Altal]  Tms 
river,  which  drains  a  oountiy  now  nearly  uninhabited,  is  famous  in 
Mongrel  history ;  the  great  hero,  G^engis  Khan,  was  born  and  distin- 
guished himseUf  in  his  youth  on  its  bauks.  The  Onon  first  runs  from 
west  to  east  for  about  160  miles,  and  afterwards  to  the  north-east  for 
about  320  nuilee,  till  it  joins  the  Ingoda.  The  Ingoda  rises  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Tshokondo,  the  highest  summit  of  the  range 
which  separates  the  tributaries  of  the  Amur  from  those  of  the  Lake 
of  Baikal,  or  of  the  Yablonoi  Krebet ;  and  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Onon  till  it  joins  the  latter,  after  a  course  of  about  160  miles.  After 
this  junction  the  river  is  called  Shilka  by  the  Russians^  and  Saghalien- 
Ula  by  the  Mandshoo,  and  continues  uxider  this  name  its  north-eastern 
course  for  about  260  miles,  when  it  meets  the  Aigun  or  Ergun^,  a 
large  river,  which  in  its  upper  course  is  called  Eherlon  and  Lu-Kiu, 
and  has  its  sources  also  in  the  Kentei,  near  110**  E.  long.,  but  about 
three  degrees  farther  to  the  south,  in  47^  N.  lat 

The  Eherlon  runs,  according  to  the  Chinese  '  Geography,'  in  the 
first  part  of  its  course,  to  the  north  for  about  70  miles,  then  for  about 
85  miles  to  the  south-fast^  and  afterwards  to  the  north-east  for  320 
milea    It  then  changes  the  directioQ  of  its  course  to  the  east>  making 
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its  way  through  two  ranges  of  high  mountains,  and  after  having  run 
in  this  direction  for  about  100  miles,  it  falls  into  the  lam  Lake  of 
Kulim  or  Dalai  Nor  (117**  K  long.),  which  is  210  miles  m  circum- 
ference. From  this  lake  the  river  issuing  under  the  name  of  Aigun 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  Chinese  and  Russian  empires,  and 
after  a  north-north-eastern  and  northern  course  of  about  400  miles, 
joins  the  Shilka,  in  58'*  28'  N.  lat 

After  this  junction  the  river  is  called  Amur  by  the  Russians,  who 
adopted  this  name  from  the  Ghileaki,  a  tribe  of  the  Tunguses,  living 
near  its  mouth,  in  whose  language  Amur  or  Yamur  signifies  the 
'  Qreat  River,'  or  the  '  Great  Water.'  The  Mandshoo  preserve  the 
name  of  Saghalien-Ula  (River  of  Black  Water). 

The  Amur  does  not  long  continue  its  north-eastern  course.  An 
extensive  mountain  range,  the  Khing-ghan  Oola  or  Yalo,  stretching  from 
south  to  north,  obliges  Sie  river  to  take  the  same  direction.  But  it  soon 
forces  its  way  through  the  mountains,  forming  for  perhaps  100  miles 
a  succession  of  rapids^  till  it  enters  the  plain  situated  to  the  east  of 
the  mountain-range.  During  its  passage  through  the  mountains,  the 
Amur  changes  the  direction  of  its  course  from  north  to  east,  dedines 
afterwards  to  the  south-east  and  souUi,  and  continues  in  this  direction 
till  from  the  54th  parallel  it  has  descended  to  the  48tii.  It  then 
resumes  its  eastern  course,  and  at  its  most  southern  point  (47^**  N. 
lat)  its  waters  are  increased  by  those  of  the  Sungari  or  Songari-Ula, 
which  by  the  Chinese  is  considered  as  the  principal  river. 

The  Songari-Ula  rises  nearly  in  42*^  K.  lat  in  a  mountain  called 
Tshang-pe  Shan  (White  Mountain)  on  account  of  the  snow  with 
which  its  summit  is  always  covered,  and  separates  the  basin  of  the 
Amur  from  the  peninsula  of  Corea  and  the  basin  of  thp  Hoang-Hai, 
or  Tellow  Sea.  Its  general  course  is  north-north-west  tUl  it  joins 
the  Naun  or  Nonni-lJlA,  a  large  river  which  descends  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Khing-ghan  Oolu  Mountains,  from  52**  to  46**  N. 
lat  in  a  general  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east.  After 
this  junction  the  Songari-Ula  runs  east-north-east  till  it  joins  the 
Amur. 

At  a  considerable  distance  from  the  jtmction  with  the  Songari-Ula» 
the  Amur  again  changes  its  course,  running  henceforth  to  the  north- 
north-east  down  to  its  embouchure,  and  traversing  the  country 
between  47"*  and  58**  N.  lat  In  this  part  of  its  coutbc  it  receives 
another  considerable  river,  the  Usuri-Ula,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  high  mountain-range ; 
but  this  tributary  of  the  Amur  is  entirely  unknown. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Amur  amounts  to  above  2000  miles;  in  a 
straight  line  however  the  sources  and  mouth  are  only  about  1880 
miles  distant  from  one  another. 

As  far  as  this  river  is  known  it  abounds  in  fish ;  but  though  they 
are  of  the  same  species  as  those  of  the  rivers  in  Europe,  they  are,  as 
Pallas  observes,  distinguished  by  some  peculiarities. 

The  country  drained  by  this  river  and  its  branches  is  divided  by  the 
Khing-ghan  Oola  Mountains  into  two  parts,  quite  different  in  their 
character.  This  mountain-range  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  great 
desert  of  Gobi  or  Shamo,  and  the  country  to.  the  west  of  it>  about 
the  Onon  and  Argtm,  preserves  many  of  the  characteristiGS  of  the 
desert  It  is  so  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  that 
the  Shilka  and  the  Aigun„  both  of  which  are  slow  rivers,  are  com- 
monly covered  with  ice  from  five  to  six  months  in  the  year,  though 
they  flow  under  the  parallelB  of  London  and  Pari&  The  greatest 
part  of  the  soil  is  sandy  and  sterile,  and  unfit  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  of  the  remainder  a  small  portion  only  is  actually 
cultivated.  In  the  part  of  this  region  which  belongs  to  the  Russian 
empire,  and  which  may  amount  to  nearly  one-third,  agriculture  was 
much  more  attended  to  before  the  Cossacks  conquered  it  On  their 
arrival  here,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  they  found  vexy  large 
tracts  cultivated  with  care^  but  the  cruelties  and  vexations  exercised 
by  them  obliged  a  whole  nation,  the  Da-ures,  from  which  this  country 
is  called  Da-uria,  to  abandon  their  native  soU  and  to  take  refuge 
within  the  Chinese  empire. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  the  Khing-ghan  Oola,  which  belongs 
altogether  to  the  Chinese  empire,  exhibits  an  entirely  different 
appearance.  The  valleys  enjoy  a  much  milder  climate ;  and  forests 
of  oaks,  limes,  hazels,  and  cherry-trees  replace  the  scanty  woods  of  fir 
and  larch  of  Da-uria^  The  ground  along  the  river,  and  even  to  a 
certain  height  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains^  is  cultivated,  and 
produces  bc^ley,  rye,  wheat,  buck-wheat,  and  heI^p ;  and  between  the 
fields  extend  fine  meadows.  Since  tiie  accession  of  the  present 
dynasty  to  the  throne  of  China,  many  persons  are  banished  to  these 
valleys  for  their  crimes  or  misdemeanours ;  and  this  policy,  it  is  said, 
contributes  powerfully  to  improve  the  state  of  agriculture.  The  valley 
of  the  Usuri  which  is  more  elevated,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  a  branch 
of  the  Mandshoo,  who  still  follow  a  pastoral  lif&  The  mountains 
that  divide  this  valley  from  that  of  t^e  Songari-Ula  produoe  the 
Ginseng,  which  in  China  is  considered  a  panacea ;  this  is  said  to  be  the 
only  place  where  it  is  found  on  the  old  continent 

Not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Shilka,  and  on  those  of  a  small  river 
called  the  Nertsha,  the  Russians  have  built  the  town  of  Nertshinsk, 
which  contains  about  1000  inhabitants.  The  principal  town  in  the 
Chinese  territories  is  Kirin  or  Girin-Ula  on  the  Songari-Ula,  the  seat 
of  a  provincial  government  In  the  valley  of  the  Naun-Ula,  is  the 
town  of  Naun-Koten,  and  in  that  of  the  Usuri,  Ninguta,  the  native 
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place  and  patiimoziy  of  iha  Mandshoo  dynasty  at  present  reigning  in 
China.    [iSm  SuPFLKMiirT.] 

ANADYR,  a  river  of  Siberia,  rises  nearly  on  the  Arctic  Circle,  in  a 
lake  among  the  Aldan  Mountains,  which  is  traversed  by  173"  K  long. 
It  first  runs  for  about  200  miles  in  a  west-south-west  direction  as  far 
as  166*  K.  long.,  and  then  sweeps  round  to  the  east,  and  continues  in 
this  direction  to  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Anadyr,  a  gulf  of  the  Sea 
of  Kamtchatka.    The  whole  ooilrse  of  this  river  is  600  miles. 

The  country  which  is  traversed  by  the  Anadyr  is  almost  entirely 
oorered  with  rocky,  naked,  and  barren  hills,  sometimes  rising  to  the 
height. of  moontaixiB.  As  the  winter  lasts  about  nine  months,  and  all 
tiiis  time  l^e  ground  is  frsnaem  and  covered  with  snow,  even  the  patches 
of  low  ground  along  this  river  are  not  available  for  the  rearing  of  cattle ; 
and  the  rein-deer  and  the  dog  are  the  only  domestic  animalfl  of  the 
nations  which  inha,bit  this  comer  of  the  world.  .  The  rein-deer  in  a 
sriM  state  is  very  numerous,  distinguished  by  its  spotted  skin,  and 
forms  the  most  important  object  of  chase  with  the  inhabitants.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  population  inhabits  the  country  about  the  mouth 
of  the.nver.  and  the  small  bays  in  its  neighbourhood,  where  the  vast 
numben  of  fish,  morses,  and  other  marine  a.nimA.l«  afford  them  abundant 
food.  These  people  have  fixed  habitations ;  but  those  who  live  on  the 
produce  of  their  herds  of  rein-deer  and  of  the  chase  wander  about 
i^e  the  Laplanders. 

The  country  on  the  north  of  the  river  is  inhabited  by  the  Tshukshes, 
who,  according  to  Captain  Cook,  are  not  of  a  diminutive  sise,  as  was 
formerly  believed,  but  rather  tall,  well  made,  and  strong.  They  have 
defended  themselves  with  valour  and  success  against  the  Russians,  and 
are  not  oblig^  to  pay  a  tribute  like  the  other  natiomi  of  Siberia.  To 
the  south  of  the  ijiadyr,  there  is  another  nation,  the  Korakee,  who 
are  neither  so  tall,  nor  so  well  made  as  the  Tshukshes,  nor  so  brave. 
They  are  subject  to  the  Russians,  and  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute. 

ANAQNI,  an  episcopal  town  of  above  6000  inhabitants,  in  the 
Campagna  di  Roma,  stands  on  a  hill  above  the  valley  of  the  Saoco, 
near  the  Via  Latina,  in  the  middle  of  a  fertile  district,  32  miles  K&E. 
from  Rome.  It  is  the  residence  of  many  noble  &iniUes,  but  is  an 
iU-built  place.  Pope  Bonifiudo  V  III.  was  bom  here,  and  here  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Sdaxra  Colonna  in  1303. 

The  ;fcown  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Anagnia,  the  chief  city 
of  the  HemicL  Anagnia  was  an  ally  of  Rome  from  the  time  of 
Tullus  Hostilius  till  b.c.  806,  when  the  citizens,  holding  a  congress  of 
the  Hemican  nation  in  the  circus  below  the  town,  dedaied  war  against 
the  Romans,  hj  whom  they  were  'defeated  The  dty  was  styled  ''  the 
wealthy"  by  VirgiL  Its  territory  was  ravaged  botii  by  Pyrrhus  and 
Hannibal.  Under  the  empire,  Anagnia  was  a  municipal  town  of 
considerable  importanoa  There  are  still  a  few  Roman  remains.  The 
see  was  founded  in  A.D.  487.  Valens,  the  general  of  Yitellius,  was  a 
native  of  Anagnia. 

ANAHUAC  is  a  term  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  Mexico ; 
but^  at  the  discovery  of  America,  it  was  properly  applied  to  the  countries 
lying  between  14"  and  21"  N.  lat,  and  comprehended,  besides  the 
Mexican  empire  of  Montezuma,  the  republics  of  Tlascala  and  Cholula, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Tezcuco  and  Michoacan.  The  high  table-land 
of  Mexico  is  now  sometimes  called  the  plain  of  Anahuaa 

ANAMUR,  the  ancient  AnerMtrium,  is  the  most  southern  point  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  described  by  Strabo  as  the  nearest  point  of  the  main- 
land to  (>fprus.  It  is  in  36"  2'  N.  Ut,  32"  50'  E.  long.  "  Cape 
Anamour  temiinates  in  a  high  bluff  knob,  one  side  of  which  is  inac- 
cessible ;  the  other  has  been  well  fortified  by  a  castle  and  outworks, 
placed  on  the  summit,  from  whence  a  wall  flanked  with  towers  descends 
to  the  shore,  and  separates  it  from  the  rest  of  the  promontory."  There 
are  two  channels  cut  in  the  rock,  several  miles  in  length,  and  on  di^rent 
levels,  which  supply  the  modem  castle  of  Anamur,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Cape,  with  water ;  where  the  channels  are  continued  across 
the  ravines,  tibey  rest  on  arches.  Within  the  precincts  of  the  castle 
are  remains  of  two  theatres ;  and  beyond  the  waUs  a  great  number 
of  detached  tombs,  each  constmcted  of  two  chambers,  with  arched 
roofs.  A  city  of  Anemurium  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  27),  of  which 
^ere  still  exist  some  traces.    (Beaufort's  Karamania.) 

ANAPA,  a  seaport-town  and  fortress  of  Russian  Circaasia,  situated 
on  the  eastem  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  44"  55'  N.  kt,  37"  16'  E.  long., 
SO  miles  N.  from  the  harbour  of  Sudjuk-Kal^,  and  about  30  miles 
S.S.E.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kuban :  population,  exclusive  of  the 
garrison,  about  3000.  It  was  founded  by  the  Turks  in  1784,  to  protect 
their  Tartar  subjects  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kuban,  as  also  to  keep 
up  their  relations  with  the  Caucasian  tribes.  The  products  of 
Cuoassia  soon  began  to  circulate  through  Anapa,  as  they  did  formerly 
through  Taman,  which  was  then  recently  occupied  by  the  Russians. 
There  is  no  harbour,  but  only  a  roadstead  at  Anapa.  The  imports 
are  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  steel  ware,  nails,  glass,  salt^  &c  ;  the 
exports  are  ox,  buffalo,  and  cow  hides ;  hare  skins,  furs ;  tallow,  wax,  &c. 

The  fortress  of  Anapa  is  built  on  a  projecting  crag,  the  most  north- 
western extremity  of  the  Caucasian  Mountains.  The  surface  is  smooth 
and  slopes  down  in  an  extended  plain  on  the  north  and  east  towards 
the  Kuban.  The  walls  towards  the  sea  are  425  yards  long,  and  the 
entire  circumference  exceeds  2  miles.  To  the  south-west  the  walls  are 
built  upon  a  calcareous  rock,  which  rises  65  yards  perpendicularly 
above  the  sea.  Towards  the  roecdstead,  which  is  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  town,  the  white  clifis  that  line  the  shore  subside.  Some  bastions 


and  a  ditch  defend  the  fortress  on  the  side  of  the  plain.  DoringUid 
Turkish  possession  of  the  place,  about  one-third  of  the  space  indoMd 
by  the  fortifications  was  occupied  by  200  shops^  several  coflfee-houaea, 
and  cabins  built  of  wood,  hurdles,  and  mud.  It  was  ill  built,  irre- 
gularly laid  out,  and  had  a  very  turbulent  population ;  but  it  u  Eud 
to  have  improved  in  eveiy  respect  under  the  Rusaiana 

A  body  of  8000  Russian  troops  made  an  unsuccessful  atfcempt  to 
take  Anapa  in  1790 ;  in  the  next  year  it  was  taken  by  assault  by 
General  Goudovitch,  though  defended  by  10,000  Turks  and  15,000 
mountaineers.  It  was  soon  after  restored  to  Turkey,  but  the  Runiaiu 
seized  it  again  in  1 807  and  in  1809.  It  was  again  restored  to  Turkey  by 
the  treaty  of  Bukharest.  The  Russians  filially  took  Anapa,  June  28, 
1828,  after  an  obstinate  defencei,  and  have  since  held  it. 

ANATOLIA,  from  hforoXi,  *  east,'  is  a  geographical  term  which 
originated  under  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  was  used  to  dosigDOte  the 
country  that  lay  east  of  Constantinople.  The  term  ii  frequently 
employed  as  the  modem  synonym  of  the  peninsula  of  Ana  Minor. 
In  the  divisions  of  the  country  as  they  are  recognised  by  some  writers, 
however,  the  term  Anatolia  (written  also  Natolia  and  Anadoli)  has  a 
more  restricted  sense,  and  is  applied  to  the  west  and  north-weib  of 
Asia  Minor,  including  the  whole  territory  west  of  the  Halyi,  the 
Karajah-Dagh,  and  the  continuing  range  as  far  as  Lake  Iber,  when 
the  boimdary  runs  south-west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Chardak, 
and  thence  nearly  southward,  terminating  near  the  mid-point  of  the 
Lycian  coast,  oppomte  the  isle  of  Kastelorizo.  The  north-east  of  the 
peninsula  is  on  maps  called  Roum,  and  the  south-east  Karamam 
In  the  east  Rum  (pronounced  Room)  is  the  oonmion  name  of  Ana 
Minor.  In  the  present  article,  Anatolia  will  be  considered  as 
representing  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  in  western  Asia,  lying 
between  86^  and  42**  N.  lat,  26°  and  40**  K  long. ;  and  bounded  N.  by 
the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  W.  by  the  JQgean  or  Archipelago,  the 
Dardanellls,  the  Sea  of  Marmara^  and  the  Bosporus;  and  S.  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  Syria*  from  which  last  it  is  separated  by  the  Amanua 
Mountains  and  for  a  short  distance  by  the  Euphrates.  The  eaatem 
boundarr  is  not  a  natural  one,  and  it  is  very  complicated  LeaTing 
the  Euphrates  at  a  short  distance  above  the  town  of  Someiaat,  the 
ancient  Samoeata,  it  runs  for  some  way  eastward  from  that  river,  and 
then  sweeps  roimd  to  the  north-north-west  till  it  meets  the  Muiad, 
down  which  it  runs  to  the  junction  of  the  Eara-Su;  from  this  point 
it  takes  a  north-east  direction  for  a  few  miles,  along  the  MunsorDagh 
(9000  feet  high),  which  lies  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Eara-Su ;  then 
turning  north-north-west  it  crosses  this  river  and  strikes  the  watenhed 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Teshil-Irmak,  near  89**  45'  K.  lat, 
89**  K  long,  i  whence  after  several  bends  to  the  north-east  and  east 
the  boundary  reaches  the  Almali-Dagh  and  the  high-lands  oonnectM 
with  them,  and  running  north-eastward  reaches  the  Black  Sea  a  little 
east  of  Trebisond. 

The  length  of  the  peninsula  from  the  junction  of  the  Murad  and 
Eara-Su,  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  89**  N.  lat,  to  the  coast  opposite  the 
island  of  Mitylene,  is  670  miles ;  this  may  be  taken  as  the  sTenge 
length  from  east  to  west  The  breadth  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Iskenderun  to  the  port  of  Samsun,  the  ancient  Aminis,  is  SCO  miles; 
and  this  line  Major  Bennell  adopted  for  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
peninsula;  the  distance  between  the  head  of  the  Qtdf  of  Adalia  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Sekariyeh,  the  ancient  Sangaiius,  is  also  SCO  miles. 
Between  the  two  lines  thusindicated  the  breadth  increases  to  420  miles ; 
but  the  average  may  be  taken  at  820  miles.  The  area,  not  including 
the  numerous  islands  round  the  coast,  exceeds  200,000  square  miles; 
and  the  population  is  supposed  to  be  about  5,000,000. 

AnciefU  NameSf  Modern  ^vutont,  4sc. — The  name  Asia  Minor 
(\ala  ^  Mucpd)  came  into  general  use  in  the  4th  century,  and  served  to 
distinguish  the  peninsula  from  the  Greater  Asia  (^Aa-ia  ii  Me)^i|)i 
which  comprised  the  countries  that  lie  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
head  of  the  Oulf  of  Issus  to  the  Euxine,  near  Trebisond.  The  early 
Greek  colonists  who  settled  on  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  spoke  of  a 
Lower  Asia,  which  comprised  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  the 
Halys,  and  was  nearly  coincident  with  the  division  of  Anadoli, 
mentioned  above;  and  of  an  Upper  Asia,  which  included  liie  rest 
of  the  peninsula  and  all  Asiatic  coimtries  east  of  the  Haly& 
Asia  Minor  was  known  to  the  later  Greeks  under  the  names  of  its 
divisions — ^Mysia,  Lydia^  and  Caria,  on  the  west;  Lycia,  Pamphylia 
with  Pisidia,  and  Cilicia,  on  the  south ;  Bithynia,  PapUagonia,  and 
Pontis,  on  the  north ;  and  Phrygia,  €hJatia»  and  Cappadoda,  in  the 
centre.  The  Greeks  established  colonies  and  built  towns  on  all  the 
three  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  but  their  occupation  was  most  complete 
and  continuous  on  the  west  side.  Here  were  the  districts  of  iEolis, 
Ionia,  and  the  little  Dorian  confederation  of  Caria.  The  several  ancient 
political  divisions  are  noticed  under  their  separate  heads.  The  Romans, 
\mder  the  designation  of  Asia  intra  Taurum,  or  Asia  within  the  Taurus 
Mountains,  included  all  that  part  of  the  peninsula  to  the  north  and 
north-west  of  this  mountain-range,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  counti^, 
and  all  the  rest  of  Asia,  was  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Aaa 
extra  Taurum,  or  Asia  beyond  tiie  Taurus.  The  islands  belonging  to 
Asia  Minor  were  formed  into  a  province  (Provincia  Insularum)  by 
Vespasian;  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  province  comprised  63 
islands,  with  Rhodes  for  metropolis.  In  the  administrative  dirisioDfl 
of  the  Turks  the  islands  have  always  formed  a  separate  government 
.called  Djisair  (that  is.  *  ishinds'  y,  of  which  Rhodes  is  the  capital 
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The  Tarkfly  who  are  very  inconBtant  in  their  geographical  arrange- 
tnents,  and  confound  all  ancient  dis^otionfl,  divide  Asia  Minor 
at  the  present  time  into  eight  Eyalets,  or  general  goTemments : — 

1.  Kastamuni,  which  includes  Paphlagonia;  chief  town,  Kastamuni: 

2.  Khouadavendiguia^,    comprising   Bithynia;    chief  town,  Brusa: 

3.  Aydtn,  which  embraces  Lydia  and  the  other  states  on  the  western 
coast ;  chief  town,  Smyrna :  4.  Karaman,  which  includes  the  ancient 
Phiyg^a  and  Pamphylia ;  chief  town,  Koniyeh :  5.  Adaila,  containing 
the  ancient  Cilicia ;  chief  town,  Adana :  6.  Bozoq,  which  comprises 
the  ancient  Gahttia ;  chief  town,  Angora :  7.  Siwas,  comprising  Cappa- 
docia ;  chief  town,  Siwas  :  8.  Tharabezoun,  which  contains  Pontus  and 
a  part  of  Armenia;  capital,  Trapezun  or  Trebizond.  The  Eyalets 
are  governed  either  by  a  vali  (viceroy)  or  mutesherif  (governor- 
general)  ;  each  eyalet  is  subdivided  into  livas,  or  provinces,  administered 
either  by  kaimakans  Qieutenant-govemors)  or  mohaadls  (prefects). 
The  livas  are  further  divided  into  cazas,  or  diBtricts,  and  these  into 
nahiyes,  that  is,  villages  or  communes. 

CwMM-Hne,  Islands,  Ac. — The  southern  coast  presents  an  irregular 
outline,  formed  by  two  huge  semicircular  projections  of  the  coast 
between  and  on  the  flanks  of  which  the  sea  runs  with  bold  sweeps 
into  the  land.     There  is,  however,  no  deep  gulf  or  bay  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Issus  or  Iskenderun,  which  runs  up  between 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria.    Few  coasts  present  so  bold  a  front  to  the  sea. 
From  the  Qulf  of  Qlauqus,  how  Mtuoi,  to  the  extensive  plain  which 
opens  behind  Adalia^  an  almost  uninterrupted  mass  of  lofty  moun- 
tains presses  near  the  shore,  and  sometimes  forms  the  immediate 
boundary  of  the  waves.    From  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon  (Kopri 
Su),  to  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cavaliere,  there  is  a  series  of  bold 
promontories ;  and  in  some  parts,  as  between  Selinty  and  Anamur, 
bare  h>cky  hills,  backed  by  lofty  mountains,  form  the  coast     Near  the 
eastern  extremity  of  this  coast^  the  wide  plains  of  the  level  Cilicia 
open  on  the  sea^  and  extend  some  distance  along  the  west  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  lasus.    About  45  miles  south  from  Cape  Anamur  lies  the 
large  island  of  Cyprus,  and  about  10  miles  from  Cape  Aloupo,  the 
ancient  Kunosema,  and  the  most  south-western  point  of  the  peninsula, 
is  the  island  of  Bhodes.    The  other  islands  on  this  coast  are  very 
small,  both  in  number  and  size,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  on 
the  nor&eni  coast. 

The  western  cosjst  of  the  peninsula  presents  as  jagged  and  irregular 
an  outline  as  almost  any  coast  in  the  world,  and  in  maby  respects 
rery  much  resembles  the  opposite  shore  of  Greece.  Beep  bays  with 
bold  projecting  peninsulas  and  islands,  which  are  continuations  of  the 
adjacent  promontories  of  the  mainland,  characterise  this  coast.  The 
principal  of  the  islands  on  the  west  coast  are  Cos,  Samos,  Chios,  and 
Metelm  or  Mytilene,  the  ancient  Lesbos.  The  channel  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, the  ancient  Hellespontus,  separates  Europe  from  Asia  by  a 
strait  about  40  miles  long,  and  at  its  narrowest  part  not  more  than 
one  mile  broad.  The  wider  opening  of  the  Propontis,  or  Sea  of 
Marmara  (about  140  miles  long,  and  45  miles  broad  in  the  widest 
part)  is  succeeded  by  the  Bosporus  (14  miles  long,  and  from  half  a 
mile  to  2  miles  broad),  which  unites  the  Sea  of  Marmara  and  the 
Black  Sea.  The  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  presents  no  deep  indentations 
or  bays ;  the  mountains  are  never  very  far  removed  from  the  shore, 
and  thie  coast  is  described  by  Hamilton  as  strikingly  bold  in  its  out- 
line ;  lofty  hUls,  covered  with  extensive  forests,  stretching  down  to 
the  water^s  edge,  while  occasionally  broad  valleys,  with  steep  cliffs  on 
either  side,  run  far  up  into  the  country.  For  some  distance  about 
Cape  Lepte,  now  Indje,  the  coast  is  low  and  black.  At  the  mouths 
of  the  Halys  and  the  Iris  there  are  low  tracts  of  alluvial  formation, 
thickly  wooded,  and  in  some  parts  marshy.  Steep  hills,  rising  directly 
from  the  sea,  and  broken  by  many  deep  ravines,  characterise  the 
coast  near  Trebizond,  which  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  high  range 
of  undulating  hiUs  sloping  down  to  the  beach  and  everywhere  well 
wooded. 

Surface, — ^The  general  characteristics  of  the  surface  of  the  interior 
of  Aaia  Minor  are  its  vast  parallel  mountain  ranges,  which  run  nearly 
east  and  west,  and  support  between  them  high  table-lands  of  great 
extent.  The  table-lands  contain  numerous  salt-  and  fresh-water  lakes, 
and  are  drained  by  numerous  rivers,  the  largest  of  which  flow  into 
the  Kuxine  and  Archipelago.  The  southern  table-land  is  remarkable 
for  itis  many  traces  of  volcanic  action,  and  for  its  series  of  salt-lakes, 
many  of  which  have  no  visible  or  known  communication  with  the  sea, 
the  rivers  that  originate  in  them  plunging  into  the  earth  at  the 
northern  base  of  the  Taurus  Mountains.  The  three  principal  mountain 
rangee  are— the  Taurus,  which  is  the  most  southern;  the  Anti- 
taurus,  central  and  east ;  and  the  mountains  that  run  nearly  parallel 
to  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  These  mountains,  and  the  table-lands 
connected  with  them,  will  be  here  described  in  the  order  just  laid 
down. 

1.  3f(ntni  Taurus, — The  Euphrates,  from  the  junction  of  the  Kara-Su 
with  the  Murad,  near  Kapan-Maden,  runs  in  a  south-western  direction, 
till,  in  88'  86'  N.  lat,  38"  80'  E.  long.,  it  enters  the  alpine  country 
thn>\]gh  the  narrow  pass  of  Il^ah.  Stopped  by  a  rauRe  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, the  river  turns  east,  south-east,  south,  and  south-west,  and  after 
having  made  a  curve,  the  diameter  of  which  from  north  to  south  is  above 
70  miles,  resumes  its  southern  course  in  the  environs  of  the  village 
of  Buser.  The  tract  encompassed  by  this  curve  of  the  Euphrates 
is  a  mountain-knot,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  eastern  extremity 


of  Mount  Taurus  proper ;  its  northern  limit  is  formed  by  the  river 
Tokhmah,  the  Melas  of  the  ancientsj  which  joins  the  Euphrates  on  the 
west  a  little  below  the  pass  of  Ilijah.  This  knot,  of  which  the  AkjiJi- 
Dagh  is  the  highest  point,  stretches  west  as  far  as  the  town  of  Marash, 
whence  it  continues  in  several  ranges;  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
we  shall  call  the  whole  the  Akjah  Mountains,  though  it  woidd  be 
perhaps  as  well  to  call  it  the  Commagenian  Mountains,  since  the 
coxm^  thus  encompassed  by  the  Euphrates  was  the  principal  part  of 
the  ancient  province  of  Commagene.  Well  wooded  and  fertile  valleys 
lead  from  the  Tokhmah  up  to  the  mountains.  They  wind  at  first 
through  limestone  hills  abounding  with  fossil  shells.  Where  the  hills 
end,  long  ridges  of  black  voicanic  rocks  begin ;  these  are  succeeded  by 
platforms  and  table-lands,  upon  which  the  rock-terraces  rise  one  above 
another,  terminated  at  the  crest  in  conical  summits.  On  the  Belli- 
Gedik  hills  Ainsworth  found  the  altitude  by  the  barometer  to  be  5625 
feet,  but  the  Akjah-Dagh  is  probably  twice  that  height,  it  baring  been 
seen  covered  with  snow  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  The  Qok,  a  small 
river  which  joins  the  Euphrates  afler  a  southern  course,  winds 
through  colossal  cliffs  of  limestone,  and  forms  the  celebrated  pass  of 
Erkenek,  the  most  difficult  part  of  which  lies  in  the  valley  of  the 
rivulet  Erkenek,  a  feeder  of  the  Gok.  The  ancient  town  of  Perre^ 
now  probably  Pelvereh,  was  situated  in  the  pass,  the  only  one  through 
which  armies  coming  from  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  can  descend  into 
the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  thencd  into  Mesopotamia  or  Syria, 
tn  this  part  of  the  Akjah  mountains  the  rocks  consist  chiefly  of  uialy 
schists,  which  constitute  the  axis  of  the  whole  of  Taurus.  The  valleys 
are  well  cultivated,  and  inhabited  by  Kurds.  Kear  Marash  a  chain 
separates  from  the  principal  knot,  forks  into^  two  branches,  and 
encompasses  the  Qulf  of  Iskenderun.     [Amanus.] 

The  principal  chain  of  the  Taurus  stretches  from  the  environs  of 
Marash  in  a  western  direction  across  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsulay 
and  is  generally,  but  not  always,  parallel  with  the  coast :  its  steep  side 
faces  the  south.  In  about  85**  E.  long.,  the  chain  is  called  Bulghar- 
Dagh,  a  very  lofty  range,  through  which  the  Sihun,  the  ancient  Sanis, 
passes  in  a  bed  overhung  on  botii  sides  by  steep  rocks  1000  feet  high, 
which  form  the  celebrated  pass  of  Qolek-Boghaz,  anciently  called 
Pvla3  or  PortsQ  Cilicia.  During  the  time  that  Syria  and  the  pashalik 
of  Adana  belonged  to  Mehemet  Ali|  pasha  of  Egypt,  i^e  Qolek-Boghas 
was  partly  in  possession  of  the  Tui^,  and  partly  of  the  Egyptians, 
both  of  whom  had  erected  strong  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  their 
respective  portions.  The  narrow  tcact  between  the  Bulghar-Bagh  and 
the  coast  has  an  alpine  character,  and  under  the  meridjan  of  iteEetli, 
the  ancient  Pompeiopolis,  the  principal  chain  of  the  mountains 
approaches  the  coast  so  closely  as  to  become  visible  from  the  sea  in 
all  its  outlines.  The  whole  country  round  the  Gulf  of  lakei^derun  is 
thus  surrounded  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  others  by  lofty 
mountains,  which,  being  traversed  by  a  few  long  and  narrow  defiles, 
may  be  successfully  defended  by  a  handful  of  men  against  the  most 
numerous  armies.  This  tract  abounds  in  fruit,  wine,  com,  timber, 
and  other  productions ;  and  is  watered  by  two  navigable  rivers,  the 
Jihun  and  the  Sihun,  and  many  streams  of  less  importance,  among 
which  the  Tersus,  or  river  of  Tarsus,  the  ancient  Cydnus,  is  the  6tneL 

On  following  the  Taurus  in  its  western  direction,  we  find  the  Eara- 
Dagh  and  the  Allah-Dagh,  two  lofty  peaks  which  are  situated  at  only 
a  littie  distance  from  each  other,  and  north  of  the  great  chain,  in  the 
southern  comer  of  the  ancient  Lycaonia.  The  name  of  the  Taurus  is 
here  Ichili-Dagh.  The  Eara-Dagh,  an  isolated  trachytio  coiie  8000 
feet  high,  rises  above  a  sandy  plain,  and  is  of  barren  and  dreary 
appearance;  a  low  ridge  stretches  from  it  north-east  in  the  direction 
of  Hasan-Dagh  and  Mount  Argseus,  with  which  it  appears  to  be  con- 
nected, forming  part  of  the  same  system  of  elevation,  and  standing 
consequentiy  on  the  edge  of  the  .great  table-land,  of  whioh  we  shall 
speak  hereafter.  The  Allah-Dagh  stands  on  a  base  of  thin-bedded 
semi-crystalline  limestone,  dipping  south-east,  and  is  connected  with 
the  chain  of  the  Taurus,  which  here  chiefly  consists  of  Jura  limestone. 
The  Allah-Dagh  is  the  culminating  point  of  a  lower  range  which  runs 
west,  and  parallel  to  the  Taurus.  The  whole  of  the  Taurus,  from  the 
Allah-Dagh  west  as  far  as  the  Baba-Dagh  (Mens  Cadmus)  in  29**  E. 
long,  has  not  yet  been  explored,  but  parts  of  its  snowy  chain  have  been 
traversed  by  a  few  travellers,  or  seen  from  the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of 
Adalia. 

The  Baba-Dagh,  or  most  western  part  of  the  Taurus,  continues  its 
original  western  direction  under  several  names,  and  forms  the  water- 
shed between  the  Mendereh  in  the  north,  and  the  Dolomon  and  several 
smaller  rivers  which  flow  into  the  sea  of  Bhodes,  the  Gulf  of  Cos,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mandeliyeh. 

The  whole  tract,  which  lies  between  the  range  of  the  Taurus  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  width  of  which  depends  more  on  the 
curves  of  the  coast  than  on  those  of  the  moimtain-range,  has  an 
alpine  character,  though  the  mountains  are  not  so  high  as  the  Alps  of 
the  Tyrol  op  Switzerland. 

The  Lycian  part  of  this  tract  has  for  its  northern  limit  the  principal 
range  of  the  Taurus,  from  which  branches  stretching  south  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  each  other  by  transverse  chains  as  to  form 
a  separate  mountain  system.  The  eastern  part  of  it  is  a  table-land. 
The  tract  south  of  a  line  between  Koran  or  Oren  and  the  bav  of 
Makri  (GUucus)  in  the  west,  the  river  Xanthus  and  the  sea,  is  filled 
up  by  mountajQS  known  by  their  ancient  names  of  Cragus  and 
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Anti-Cragus,  sunnounted  by  peaks  3000,  3300,  5490,  and  5940  feet 
above  the  sea.  From  Horan  a  range  stretches  south-east  toward  the 
sea,  pressing  close  upon  it  with  a  steep  summit  of  4800  feet  elevation. 
This  is  the  ancient  Mons  Massicytiis.  E^ast  of  it  is  the  high  table-land 
mentioned  above,  which  has  a  mean  elevation  of  more  than  4000  feet, 
being  part  of  the  ancient  district  of  Cibjratis,  a  name  which  in  the 
Byzantine  period  designated  the  whole  country  of  Lycia,  the  Cibyrateo 
being  known  as  the  best  sailors  among  the  Greeks,  especially  for  ships 
of  war.  On  this  table-land  there  is  a  river  that  falls  into  a  cavern  and 
disappears.  A  few  miles  south  of  the  cavern  there  ia  the  Lake  of 
Awelan,  which  has  no  outlet^  is  3  or  4  miles  wide  and  10  miles  long,  and 
lies  in  the  middle  of  a  highly  cultivated  plain  which  is  above  3000  feet 
high.  Between  the  table-land  and  the  Gulf  of  Adalia  is  the  Taktalu- 
Dagh,  the  ancient  Mount  Solyma^  with  a  snowy  summit  7800  feet 
high.  The  range  of  Mons  Kassioytus  and  the  table-land  beyond  it 
form  a  terrace  which  is  lower  than  the  Taurus,  but  higher  than  the 
elevated  tract  along  the  southern  shore.  The  tract  along  the  shore  is 
traversed  by  the  little  river  Dembre ;  it  is  a  terrace  lower  than  the 
table-land,  and  rising  with  bold  precipices  above  the  sea. 

2.  The  ArUi-Tawna,  the  great  t(Me4and  in  the  interior,  and  its  toestem 
eontinuaium. — ^From  the  summits  of  the  Akjah  or  Commagenian 
Mountains  the  eye  discovers  beyond  the  river  Tokhmah  an  immense 
mountain  tract  bordered  on  the  horizon  by  a  range  of  snowy  peaks. 
This  is  the  Anti-Taurus.  Through  its  eastern  and  southern  valleys 
the  waters  flow  to  the  Euphrates,  and  in  its  western  and  northern 
parts  are  the  somroes  of  the  rivers  Eizil  and  Yeshil,  which  empty 
themselves  into  the  Black  Bea.  The  Anti-Ta\iru8  and  the  Mountuns 
of  Commagen'e  are  the  natural  eastern  limits  of  Asia  Minor.  The  tract  is 
little  known :  the  Gk)l-Dagh  and  Kara-Baba  are  two  black  basaltic 
mountains  in  the  east,  and  on  some  of  the  neighbouring  mountains 
snow  is  found  during  the  whole  year.  North  of  these  peaks  there  is 
a  chain  called  Arab-Baba,  and  beyond  it,  in  a  most  picturesque  country, 
the  high  conical  mountain  of  Sari-Chi-Chak,  a  Kurdish  name  meaning 
the  'highest  mountaiD,'  the  easterly  continuation  of  yrhicb.  is  of 
basaltic  character.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  the  Dumbugh-Dagh,  which 
has  a  high  rounded  summit,  the  Ilrumbat  and  the  Yamur-Dagh,  which 
Ainsworth  found  covered  with  snow  in  July.  Chalk  is  found  in  the 
environs  of  the  Sari-Chi-Chak;  west  of  it  trachytic  rocks  are 
prevalent,  and  the  Dumbugh-Dagh  contains  granite  and  euphotides 
abounding  in  iroiL  West  of  this  tract  there  is  a  district  of  gypsum. 
Beyond  this  in  the  same  direction  rises  the  chain  of  Kara-BeX  the 
Faryadres  of  the  ancients,  covered  with  fin  and  oaks,  the  crest  of 
which  has  an  elevation  of  5790  feet  The  Faryadres  is  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  the  principal  chain  of  which 
stretches  west  as  fu-  as  the  Aryith  or  Ergish-Dagh,  the  ancient 
ArgcBue,  in  88**  30^  N.  lat,  85°  20'  E.  long.,  the  loftiest  peak  of  the 
peninsula,  and  once  a  volcano.  On  approaching  this  cone,  says 
Hamilton,  the  appearance  of  the  country  becomes  gradually  more 
wild ;  the  hills  consist  entirely  of  trachytic  rocks,  and  the  simace  is 
covered  to  a  great  extent  with  boulders  of  the  same  formation. 
Vesicular  basal^  boulders  of  which  overlay  a  yellow  feldspathic  rock, 
cover  the  shoulders  of  the  mountain.  After  having  passed  over  hills 
of  black  basalt,  he  reached  a  conical  hill,  consisting  of  sand  and  ashes 
with  a  crater  partly  broken ;  then  a  rocky  tract  covered  with  juniper, 
where  the  real  ascent  begins.  South  of  the  highest  peak  staoids  the 
Kartun,  an  isolated  rock  of  feldspatiliic  trachyte,  like  a  gigantic 
fortress.  Two  hours'  walk  farther  up,  the  ground  spreads  out  into  an 
amphitheatre,  surrounded  by  steep  and  lofty  ridges  of  hUls.  Higher 
up  snow  was  to  be  found  in  all  the  crevices,  and  dangerous  glaciers 
bad  to  be  traversed.  Hamilton  succeeded  in  reaching  the  highest 
attainable  point  of  the  mountain,  though  not  the  actual  summit^ 
which  is  a  mass  of  rook  with  steep  perpendicular  sides,  rising  to  a 
height  of  20  or  24  feet  above  the  ridge  on  which  he  stood.  The 
summit  is  a  red  bracciated  sooriaceous  conglomerate,  containing  frag- 
ments of  trap,  trachyte,  and  porphyry.  To  the  north  and  north-east 
txtensive  glaciers  stretched  down  in  one  unbroken  slope  into  a  sea  of 
clouds,  proving  all  ascent  on  that  side  to  be  totally  impracticable. 
From  barometrical  observation  combined  with  the  result  of  two 
angles  of  elevation  taken  from  different  points  below  the  mountain, 
Hamilton  concludes  that  the  height  of  Mount  Arjish  is  13,000  feet,  a 
trifle  more  or  less,  above  the  sea.  Ainsworth  calculates  it  about  1000 
feet  lower.  Strabo  observes  (p.  538,  Casaub.)  that  Mount  Argteus  was 
covered  with  perpetual  snows,  but  his  statement  that  both  the  Euxine 
and  the  Mediterranean  are  visible  from  its  summit  is  not  true.  Mount 
Arjish  and  Mount  Allah-Dagh,  which  lies  about  30  miles  south  of  it, 
are  the  two  most  western  promontories  of  the  Anti-Taurus  properly 
speaking,  the  principal  chain  of  which  is  the  Allah-Dagh,  according  to 
Hamilton.  A  ridge  of  hills  that  stretches  south-west  of  Mount  Aijish 
becomes  gradually  higher,  forms  the  peaks  of  Hasan-Dagh  and 
Karajah-Dagh,  and  is  connected  with  the  Taurus  by  the  Kara-Dagh 
and  the  southern  Allah-Dagh  mentioned  above.  The  Aijish-Hasan- 
Earajah-Eara-Dagh  chain  in  the  north-west,  the  Anti-Taurus  and  its 
southern  branches  in  the  north  and  east,  and  the  Taurus  in  the  south 
snrroimd  the  most  eastern  portion  of  the  great  table-land,  and  form  an 
extensive  basin,  part  of  which  is  called  the  plain  of  Bor  or  Nigdeh. 
The  eastern  part  of  this  basin  is  unknown  to  us ;  in  the  middle  part 
are  the  sources  of  the  Sihun,  which  flows  south  and  traverses  the 
Taurus  as  stated  above ;  and  the  western  part  is  a  depression  of  the 


table-land  which  has  no  visible  outlet  for  its  waters,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  is  absorbed  by  the  Ak-Gol,  a  lake  of  considerable 
extent  situated  east  of  the  trachytic  cone  of  Kara-Dagh,  befon 
mentioned.  A  small  stream,  which  after  the  melting  of  the  mow 
increases  to  a  great  body  of  water,  flows  out  of  the  southern  comer  of 
this  lake  into  a  deep  curcular  pool,  20  or  30  feet  lower,  and  situated  in 
a  recess  of  the  surrounding  marble  diffiL  The  pool  is  about  one- 
eighth  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  has  no  outlet,  nor  does  any 
stream  emerge  on  the  other  or  southern  side  of  the  hills,  from  which 
Hamilton  concludes  that  the  water  must  find  a  subterranean  paaaage 
through  the  limestone  and  reappear  on  the  south  side  of  the  Taunu^ 
traversing  Cilicia  and  flowing  into  the  sea. 

From  the  ridge  between  Arjish-Dagh  and  Allah-Dagh  in  theTaunu 
several  chains  stretch  out  in  a  western  direction.  The  first,  as  we 
proceed  from  north  to  south,  is  a  continuation  of  Aijish-Dagh,  and 
runs  under  several  names,  at  first  west  and  afterwards  north-west,  till 
it  joins  the  alpine  tract  round  Angora ;  along  its  northern  and  eastern 
sides  flows  the  Eizil-Irmak.  The  second  stretches  out  from  the  range 
between  the  Hasan-Dagh  and  the  Karajah-Dagh,  north-west  as  fir 
as  the  Emir-Dagh  in  38**  48'  N.  lat,  31"  20'  £.  long.,  and  thence 
west  to  the  Morad-Dagh  (the  ancient  Dindymene),  where  it  divides 
into  different  branches  that  screen  the  vidleys  through  which  the 
Mendereh,  the  Ghiediz,  and  other  streams  flow  into  the  Archipelaga 
The  ridges  thus  indicated  surround  another  much  laiger  basin,  forming 
likewise  a  depression  of  the  high  table-land,  of  which  the  greater 
portion  seems  to  have  no  outlet ;  the  eastern  part  has  certainly  none, 
its  waters  being  swallowed  up  by  the  great  salt-lake  Tuz.  In  its 
north-western  part  the  second  ridge  divides  into  two  branches,  about 
38"  20'  N.  lat,  82"  E.  long.,  and  unites  again  at  the  Emir-Da^^  after 
inclosing  the  basin  of  the  A^-Shehr  and  Iber  lakes ;  the  southern  and 
probably  principal  chain  is  the  lofty  Sultan-Dagh.  The  Lake  Iber 
receives  a  little  river  about  40  miles  long,  which  originates  not  fsr 
from  the  Morad-Dagh,  and  has  an  eastern  direction,  which  is  rather 
unusual  even  with  the  inland  rivers  of  Asia  Minor.  The  waters  of 
Lake  Iber  flow  into  the  lake  of  Ak-Shehr.  Between  the  Sultan-Dsgh 
and  its  continuation  in  the  north-east,  the  Taurus  in  the  south,  and 
the  elevated  ridge  of  the  great  table-land  in  the  west,  there  is  another 
basin,  the  laigeet  of  all,  which  seems  to  be  subdivided  into  seversl 
smaller  basins  by  transverse  ridges.  This  basin  contains  most  of  the 
great  lakes.    Its  south-western  part  is  still  unknown. 

The  group  of  lakes  in  this  basin  forms  one  of  the  most  strikiDg 
features  of  uie  table-land ;  they  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
salt-lakes  in  the  east  and  the  fre^-water  (pajtly  salt)  lakes  in  the 
west.  Among  the  salt-lakes  the  Tm  is  the  lai^est.  Its  centre  is  in 
38"  42'  N.  lat,  33"  25'  K  long. ;  its  direction  is  south-east  to  north- 
west and  north ;  it  is  about  45  miles  long  and  18  miles  broad  where 
widest,  but  its  northern  extremity  is  much  narrower,  and  connected 
with  the  main  lake  by  a  chaimel  6  or  6  oules  broad.  A  ruined  cause- 
way connects  the  opposite  banks ;  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of 
salt  lying  over  a  coat  of  soft  mud :  when  the  waters  are  high  it  is 
submeiged,  when  low  it  is  quite  dry.  The  banks  are  flat>  the  environs 
barren  or  covered  with  salme  plants ;  along  its  eastern  side  extensive 
salt-marshes  stretch  from  noxth-west  to  south-east^  and  its  soathem 
and  south-western  shores  are  surrounded  by  impenetrable  noanhes 
partly  covered  with  saline  incrustations.  The  water  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1*24,  and  it  contains  32  per  cent  of  saline  matter  mixed 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  chloride  of 
magnesium,  with  a  little  sulphate  of  lime  and  a  trace  of  bromina 
The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  stated  by  Dr.  Maroet  to  have  the  specific 
gravity  of  1'21,  and  to  contain  24*5  per  cent  of  saline  matter.  Traces 
of  volcanic  action  abound  in  the  environs 

The  group  of  the  fresh-water  lakes  begins  with  the  Ai-Gol  in  the 
south-east,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  descriptions  of  the  first 
basin  of  the  table-land.  It  is  about  7  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide. 
West  of  it^  in  the  third  and  largest  basin,  is  the  Soghla,  the  ancient 
Trogilis,  in  37"  15'  N.  kt,  32"  16'  R  long.,  which  is  about  8  miles 
long  and  6  miles  wide ;  and  north-west  of  mis  is  the  lake  of  Bei-Shehr, 
the  CaraUtis  Puagusa  of  the  Byzantines,  in  37"  40'  N.  lat,  81"  60'  E. 
long.,  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  which  is  above  20  miles  long 
and  from  4  to  7  miles  wida  On  its  western  side  the  rocks  rise 
abruptly  from  the  water's  edge.  The  two  lakes  are  separated  by  a 
lofty  ridge  of  limestone  mountains,  through  which  the  Bei-Shehr 
River,  the  outlet  of  the  Bei-Shehr  Lake,  has  formed  a  narrow  channel 
This  river  empties  itself  into  the  Soghla  La^e,  which  has  no  outH 
and  is  consequently  the  deepest  part  of  this  portion  of  the  basin. 
North-west  of  the  lake  of  Bei-Shehr  are  the  lakes  of  Egerdir  and 
Hoiran,  which  however  are  one  lake ;  the  northern  part  is  called 
Hoiran,  and  the  southern  Egerdir.  The  narrow  channel  by  which 
they  are  united  Ues  in  88"  8'  N.  lat,  31"  8'  E.  long.  Their  oombined 
length  is  about  30  miles,  and  each  of  them  is  about  6  miles  wide. 
They  are  full  of  fish,  and  surrounded  by  steep  and  wooded  hills, 
intersected  by  picturesque  valleys  and  well-cultivated  plains.  The 
lake  of  E^rdir  has  a  southern  outlet,  a  deep,  clear,  and  rapid  river, 
the  farther  course  of  which  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  conjectured  that 
it  has  a  subterranean  course,  and  re-appears  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Taurus. 

If  we  consider  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  great  table-land 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  great  number  of  extinct  volcanoes,  the  masses  of 
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basalt  and  other  volcanio  productions,  the  innmuerable  basaltic  cones 
which  are  spread  in  all  directions  on  that  plateau,  the  granite  which 
protrudee  through  the  overlying  beds  of  limestone,  and  fiboally  the  salt- 
lakes,  and  an  extensive  tract  covered  with  salt-marBhes,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  whole  was  once  an  inland  sea,  like  the  Caspian  and 
the  Aral,  filled  with  brackish  water,  and  that  the  bottom  of  that  sea 
was  raised  by  volcanic  action,  whereupon  the  waters  poured  forth  in 
all  directions ;  and  on  their  descent  to  the  surrounding  seas  formed 
those  deep  valleys,  which  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the 
peninsula  lead  almost  in  straight  lines  from  the  edges  of  the  table- 
land down  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Sea  of 
Marmara.  The  diminished  volume  of  the  remaining  waters  might 
then  have  been  abeorbed,  or  have  foimd  subterranean  escapes,  till  the 
tract  remained  in  that  state  in  which  it  is  now.  The  great  quantity 
9f  fresh-water  shells  found  on  the  hills  of  the  table-land  are  an 
objection  to  supposing  it  to  have  once  been  a  perfect  salt  sea.  It 
was  either  all  ln«ckiah,  or  divided  into  several  large  lakes,  some  of 
fresh-vvater  and  some  of  salt.  It  would  be  important  to  know,  if 
amon^^  the  fresh-water  shells  there  are  many  belonging  to  such  shell- 
fish as  live  indifferently  in  fresh  and  in  brackish  water. 

3.  The  Ettxine  Ramge, — The  country  between  the  Anti-Taurus  in  the 
south  and  the  Black  Sea  in  the  north  is  filled  up  with  mountains, 
the  centre  of  which  seems  to  be  in  the  southern  part  between  the 
Gaur-Dagh,  the  Almali-Dagh,  and  the  Gujik-Dagh,  whence  several 
ch^ns  stretch  to  the  west  and  north;   otliers  stretching  eastward 
connect  these  mountains  with  those  of  Armenia.    We  shall  call  this 
group,  which  has  no  general  name,  the  Lazian  group,  from  the  Lazes, 
awariike  nation  of  Caucasian  origin,  known  in  history  from  early 
times  down  to  the  present  day,  and  whose  original  abodes  b^gin  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  these  chains.    The  Lazian  group,  the  third  land- 
mark of  Asia  Minor  toward  the  east,  is  the  watershed  between  the 
Euphrates,  which  flows  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  such  of  the  rivers 
emptying  themselves  into  the  Black  Sea  as  are  situated  east  of  the 
mouui  of  the  Eizil-Irmak.    On  the  eastern  side  of  the  crest  of  the 
Laoan  group  are  the  sources  of  the  Choruk,  a  liver  about  150  miles 
long^  which  flows  east  and  north  till  it  reaches  the  Black  Sea  near 
Batom :  ite  whole  course  is  beyond  the  limits  which  are  generally 
ascribed  to  Asia  Minor.    Several  smaller  rivers  flow  from  its  northern 
slopes  into  the  Black  Sea.    One  of  these  is  the  Surmel,  a  small  river 
which  has  its  mouth  a  little,  east  of  Trebizond.    A  chain  of  woody 
mountains,  which  detaches  itself  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  Lazian 
group  and  stretches  as  far  as  the  sea,  runs  east  of  the  Surmel,  and 
may  be  considered  the  natural  boundary  of  Asia  Minor  on  this  side. 

Among  the  different  ranges  which  spring  from  the  Lazian  group 
we  shall  first  mention  that  series  of  interrupted  parallel  chains  which 
run  west  and  almost  parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  These 
chains  are  known  imder  several  names.  Between  Trebizond  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Teshil  we  find  the  Mason-Dagh,  in  the  country  of  the 
ancient  Amazons,  whose  name  it  retains  with  little  alteration ;  and 
between  that  river  and  the  Kizil-Irmak  the  Nebbian-Dagh  with  its 
southern  parallel  ranges,  the  Ak-Dagh,  and  Tawshan-Dagh.  They 
are  surmounted  by  lofty  peaks,  which  are  however  much  lower  than 
those  of  the  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus.  The  whole  tract  is  a  plateau, 
being  the  first  terrace  on  coming  from  the  Black  Sea ;  above  it  run 
wooded  chains,  with  an  average  height  of  1600  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plateau.  Towards  the  sea  the  plateau  is  broken  into  numerous 
ridges  and  deep  valleys,  the  beauty  of  which  is  highly  praised  by  travel- 
lers, and  the  picturesque  character  of  the  scenery  is  most  stnking  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast.  The  same  character  prevails  west 
of  the  Kial,  from  the  point  where  it  breaks  through  the  chain  of  the 
Ada-Dagh.  The  Ilik-Dagh,  with  a  mean  elevation  of  4000  feet  above 
the  sea,  abounds  with  forests  of  fir-trees  that  yield  excellent  timber ; 
and  the  Yeralah-Goz  is  a  plateau  of  the  same  description,  surmounted 
by  ridges  of  about  3200  feet  elevation.  South  of  these  plateaus  lies 
the  Alkas-Dagh,  the  summit  of  which  was  found  covered  with  snow 
tn  October ;  and  north  of  them  are  the  Kaz-Yusuf-Dagh  and  others 
which  border  on  the  sea.  In  41**  25'  N.  lat,  33*"  £.  long.,  is  the 
plateau  of  Iflam,  which  begins  in  the  south  near  the  town  of  Zafaran- 
Boli,  with  several  projections  terminating  abruptly  in  steep  acclivities, 
on  which  high  rock-terraces  tower  one  above  the  other.  On  the 
plateau  there  ore  many  ranges,  partly  bare  and  partly  wooded,  and 
large  tracts  are  covered  with  fragments  of  rock.  West  of  this  plateau, 
and  divided  from  it  by  the  river  Orderi,  is  Motmt  Dumah-Tala-si,  the 
ancient  Orminius,  which  has  rough  slopes,  wooded  sides,  and  a  bare 
crest  at  least  8000  feet  high.  Limestone  and  basaltic  rocks  aboimd 
in  both  of  these  mountains.  Mount  Dumah-Yala-si  is  connected 
with  the  Boli-Dagh  and  the  Eoram-Ali  by  the  Sarkhun-Yalo-sl  and 
the  Taila-Dagh  (Mens  Hypius)  in  the  south,  and  the  Kara-Dagh,  the 
Owah-Dagh,  and  the  Kopekchi-Dagh  in  the  north.  West  of  the 
Karam-AJ^-Dagh  is  the  Gok-Dagh,  or  Bithynian  Olympus,  and  between 
them  flows  the  Sakariyeh,  or  Sangarius.  The  Gok-Dagh  is  only  a 
north-eastern  beginning  of  the  Keshish-Dagh,  or  Mount  Olympus  of 
Bmsa  (8000  feet  high) ;  its  western  projections  stretch  through  Mysia 
and  terminate  in  the  promontories  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara^  the  Hel- 
lespont^ and  the  Archipelago. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Lazian  Mountains  with  the  EararBel, 
which  has  been  already  described  as  a  northern  continuation  of  the 
Anti-Taurus^  some  ranges  stretch  west,  which  the  natives  call  Gemin- 


Beli-Dagh,  and  Koseh-Dagh.  They  ore  generally  parallel  with  the 
40th  degree  of  N.  lat.,  and  their  western  continuation  is  the  Chomlu- 
Bel.  They  rise  above  a  high  and  mostly  level  table-land,  and  form 
the  watershed  between  the  Yeshil  in  the  north,  and  the  Kizil  in  the 
south.  A  large  mountainous  tract,  of  which  we  know  very  litUe, 
lies  to  the  west,  and  is  encompassed  on  the  south-west  and. north  l^ 
the  great  bend  of  the  river  Eizil :  it  is  a  table-land  the  edges  of 
which  towards  the  Kizil  are  intersected  by  deep  voUeys  and  ravines, 
and  form  a  long  sharply-ii|dented  wall  of  rocks  of  the  grandest 
character.  Pursuing  the  right  bank  of  the  KizU,  from  36^  E.  long., 
we  flrst  see  the  Ak-Dagh  right  opposite  the  snowy  peak  of  the  Arji&- 
Dagh,  stretching  west  Where  the  river  Eizil  first  takes  a  north-west 
direction,  the  edge  of  the  table-land  is  called  Akjik-Dagh ;  farther  on 
in  the  same  direction  is  the  Hosan-Dagh,  a  bare,  sharp,  two-headed 
peak ;  and  still  farther  on  the  Baranli-Dagh,  a  lofty  cham  risiug  high 
above  a  table-land  more  than  8000  feet  high,  and  covered  with  snow 
in  April.  This  tract  chiefly  consists  of  granite,  and  has  altogether 
a  sierra-like  aspect.  North  of  the  Baranli-Dagh  is  the  fine  plain  of 
Sogher,  and  north  of  this  lies  the  Begrek-Dagh,  an  extensive  gramtic 
district,  composed  of  low,  rounded,  whitish,  and  bare  hills,  broken  up 
by  deep  ravines,  and  covered  with  a  scanty  vegetation.  The  northern 
edge  of  the  table-land  surrounded  by  the  river  KizU  begins  at  Tokat 
with  a  chain  of  high  limestone-hills  surmounted  by  steep  and  craggy 
pinnacles,  which  lower  as  they  stretch  to  the  west,  parallel  with,  but 
at  a  considerable  distance  from,  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Tokat. 

At  Turkhal  the  chain  is  again  high,  and  presents  several  ste^ 
cones.  Thence  to  Zilleh,  south-west,  and  thence  north'  to  Amosia  is 
a  high  table-land,  partiy  fertile,  partly  a  barren  plain  composed  of 
limestone,  which  is  prevalent  near  Amaaia.  The  craggy  edges  of  this 
plateau  towards  the  river  Tokat  rise  to  a  great  height  above  the  valley 
and  are  broken  by  deep  ravines.  From  Amasia  a  range  of  low  hills, 
consisting  chiefly  of  peperite  or  volcanic  sand,  occasionally  stratified, 
runs  westward,  and  at  18  mUes  west  of  this  town  the  hills  rise  into 
huge  masses  of  rocks.  From  Chorum  the  table-land  has  the  same 
character,  being  ptartly  a  level  plain  and  partiy  a  hilly  tracts  which 
to  the  northward  is  bordered  by  the  Kirk-Delim  Mountains,  forming 
the  most  northern  projection  of  the  great  table-land.  The  tract  from 
Chorum  south-west  as  far  as  the  Begrek-Dagh  is  littie  known ;  its 
edge  towards  the  river  Kizil  is  more  craggy  and  deeply  cut  than  the 
sides  of  the  table-land  towards  the  Tokat,  except  the  immediate 
environs  of  Amasia.  About  30  miles  west-south-west  from  Chorum 
are  the  rock-salt  mines  of  Chayan-Ko,  situated  in  a  rugged  ridge  of 
hills  of  red  sandstone  conglomerate.  The  surrounding  country, 
especially  towards  the  river,  is  a  succession  of  lulls,  consisting  of  red 
marls  and  gravel  of  a  gray  or  bluish  colour.  Siouth  of  Chorum, 
towards  the  interior  of  the  table-land,  there  is  a  succession  of  winding 
valleys  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  plateau,  and  lying  between  schistose 
rocks  varying  much  in  colour  and  consistency.  The  high  plain  has 
a  barren  aspect.  Towards  Yozgat,  south  of  uhorum,  there  are  deep 
ravines  and  many  broken  rocks,  which  amidst  protruding  masses  of 
trap  and  other  igneous  formations  bear  evidence  to  the  convulsions 
which  have  agitated  the  country.  The  waters  flow  noi-th-north-east 
into  the  Toka^  a  fact  which  proves  that  the  slope  of  the  table-land  is 
towards  the  north.  A  little  north  of  Yozgat  is  the  Habak-Tepe,  a 
lofty  hiU,  and  the  central  culminating  point  of  the  tract  whence  ridges 
radiate  in  all  directions :  some  of  l£em  consist  of  coarse  sandstone, 
pasBiDginto  a  loose  conglomerate  containing  pebbles  of  blue  crystalline 
limestone,  secondary  limestone,  jasper,  sandstone,  and  schistose  rocks. 
South-west  of  Yozgat  there  is  a  range  of  mountainij  called  Chichek- 
Dagh,  which  seems  to  be  the  edge  of  the  second  terrace  of  the  table- 
land, .  on  ascending  it  from  the  west ;  the  first  being  formed  by  the 
Begrek-Dagh  and  the  Baranli-Dagh  described  above.  The  tract  west 
of  these  two  chains  is  likewise  an  elevated  table-land,  but  broken  bv 
deep  viJleys  and  ravines  through  which  the  Kizil  and  the  Sakariyeh 
have  forced  their  way,  and  has  in  many  places  an  alpine  character. 
Many  plateaus  consist  of  trappeon  or  granitic  rocks,  upon  which  the 
red-sandstone  appears  to  have  been  deposited  as  in  a  basin.  Lime- 
stone occurs  everywhere  with  masses  of  trachytic  formation  overlying 
it.  On  the  plateaus  there  are  rugged  chains  of  mountains  with  broken 
and  picturesque  outUnes;  and  high  cones  of  .volcanic  origin  bear 
evidence  that  this  part  of  the  country  has  been  reduced  to  its  present 
state  by  the  action  of  fire,  and  that  the  work  was  completed  by 
water.  The  plateaus,  especially  that  of  Haimaneh,  are  bleak  and 
miserable,  but  the  valleys  are  fertile,  and  yield  com,  wine,  and  fruit 
of  every  description.  Ajnong  the  chains  that  stretch  in  all  directions 
are  the  Ardij-Dagh,  south  of  Angor%  about  3600  feet  high,  and 
several  others,  forming  one  or  perhaps  more  parallel  ranges,  interrupted 
by  table-lands,  which  begin  about  25  mUes,weet  of  Angora,  andsti^tch 
in  a  north-eastern  direction  for  about  50  miles.  The  base  of  the  hills 
is  formed  of  an  immense  number  of  basaltic  prisms  of  great  regularity 
of  form,  some  vertically  disposed,  others  horizontally.  Above  these, 
masses  of  a  similar  charact^  tower  up  in  rocky  pinnacles  of  fantastic 
shape,  in  which  the  colossal  prisms  are  variously  disposed,  their 
distribution  far  surpassing  anything  at  the  Giants'  Causeway.  In 
the  northernmost  comer  of  these  mountains,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kerimis  and  near  its  source,  are  the  mines  of  Sahlun.  There  another 
table-land  begins,  the  slope  of  which  inclines  towards  the  Black  Sea, 
which  is  only  75  miles  distantb    The  Kerimis  flows  south-west^  and 
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Joins  the  Sakariyeh.  The  height  of  the  plateau  near  Angora  is 
8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  lowest, 
the  average  height  of  the  surrounding  table-lands  may  be  fixed 
between  8000  and  4000  feet  They  are  consequently  about  2000  feet 
lower  than  the  plateau  of  the  great  central  table-land,  the  average 
elevation  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  from  5000  to  6000  feet ;  and 
they  are  2000  feet  higher  than  the  table-lands  that  occupy  the 
northern  margin  of  the  peninsula  along  the  Black  Sea.  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  the  part  of  Asia  between  the  Black  Sea  in  tiie 
north  and  the  Taurus  in  the  south  is  composed  of  three  terraces, 
which  we  may  call  the  Euxine,  the  Qalatian,  and  Phiygo-Cappadooian 
terraces.  The  beds  of  the  rivers  which  originate  on  the  Qalatian 
terrace  and  descend  through  the  Euxine  terrace  to  the  sea,  are  not 
(so  far  as  we  know)  interrupted  by  steep  transverse  barriers,  so  as  to 
make  the  waters  flow  down  in  cascades,  whence  we  may  conclude  that 
the  ascent  to  the  terraces  is  gradual 

The  tract  between  Angora  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Sakariyeh, 
and  thence  westward  as  far  as  Mount  Olympus,  is  very  little  known, 
except  in  its  south-western  part^  which  is  traversed  by  the  great  road 
from  Constantinople  to  Eutahiyeh  and  Koniyeh,  which  passes  over  a 
high  plateau  of  barren  aspect.  The  same  character  prevails  in  the 
middle  district,  between  Kutahiyeh  and  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sakariyeh,  with  the  exception  that  the  eastern  part,  between  Genua 
and  Angora,  contains  large  plains  and  some  valleys,  where  the  clayey 
soil  is  well  cultivated.  Cluuns  have  been  seen  there  stretching  from 
east  to  west.  The  highest  portion  of  Uiis  table-land  seems  to  be 
between  Sewri-Hisar  and  Kutahiyeh,  where  the  river  Sakariyeh  is 
supposed  to  have  its  origin. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula^  the  Morad-Dagh  has  been 
described  as  the  western  promontory  of  the  midland  system  of 
mountains,  and  the  centre  from  which  several  high  ranges  stiretch 
west  and  north.  A  lofty  and  wooded  chain  connects  it  with  the 
Olympus  of  Bnisa,  separating  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Edrenos  from 
the  barren  table-land  of  Kutahiyeh.  A  second  chain  branches  west 
under  the  names  of  Ak-Dagh  (8000  feet)  and  Demirji-Dagh,  and 
terminates  with  Mount  Ida;  two  parallel  branches  of  this  chain 
sti^etch  north ;  they  are  the  watersheds  between  the  Edrenos  and  the 
Simaul,  and  between  this  river  and  the  small  watercourses  that  flow 
into  the  Hellespont.  A  third  chain  runs  first  south,  and  then  west, 
forming  a  barrier  between  the  Ghiediz  and  the  Mendereh,  or  Mseander. 
The  western  part  of  this  chain  branches,  and  forms  the  KizlUa-Musa- 
Bagh,  the  ancient  Tmolus  (4500  feet)  in  the  north,  and  the  Kestane- 
Dagh,  the  ancient  Messogis  (4500  feet),  in  the  south,  which  screen  the 
basin  of  the  little  Mendereh.  The  Baba-Dagh,  a  lofty  chain  that  rises 
south  of  the  Mseander,  belongs  to  the  Taurus  range,  as  mentioned 
above  :  its  height  must  be  very  great,  since  Fellows  saw  its  snowy 
sunmiit  from  the  high  table-land  near  Kutahiyeh,  a  distance  of  150 
miles.  The  tract  between  the  Baba-Dagh  and  the  Morad-Dagh  is  a 
high  table-land,  though  not  so  high  as  the  great  central  table-land ; 
and  it  seems  to  be  an  intermediate  terrace  between  that  tract  and  the 
less  elevated  plateaus  on  the  western  coast.  Its  general  aspect  is 
barren,  whole  districts  being  covered  with  sand  and  fragments  of 
volcanic  products ;  basaltic  cones  rise  everywhere,  marble  is  abundant, 
limestone  occurs  generally,  and  in  many  places  the  surface  of  the 
table-land  is  undulating.  This  circumstance  gives  additional  strength 
to  the  hypothesis  that  the  central  table-land  was  once  a  lake.  The 
Morad-Dagh  with  its  eastern  chains,  the  Sultan-Dagh  and  the  Emir- 
Dagh,  and  its  western  continuations  the  Ak-Dagh  and  Demirji-Dagh, 
consist  of  schiBtose  and  metamorphic  rocks ;  most  of  the  trachytic 
outbreaks  occur  on  this  line ;  l^e  peaks  are  generally  trachytic  or 
basaltic  rocks,  and  traces  of  former  eruptions  are  very  numerous.  The 
chains  by  which  the  Morad-Dagh  is  connected  with  tiie  Olympus,  and 
between  which  the  river  Edrenos  flows,  begin  in  the  south  with  trap 
dykes  which  have  burst  through  crystalline  limestone  and  yellow  schist, 
traversed  by  numerous  veins  of  qujotz ;  farther  north  the  declivities 
show  clifb  of  white  cretaceous  limestone,  with  a  horizontal  stratification 
contuning  fossil  fresh-water  tertiary  shells.  Moimt  Olympus  is 
supposed  to  consist  of  plutonic  rocks,  which  are  indicated  at  its 
northern  and  western  foot  by  beds  of  limestone  penetrated  to  some 
distance  by  quartzose  granitic  veins ;  the  limestone  is  of  the  scaglia 
formation.  Towards  the  lower  part  of  the  river  Edrenos  there  are 
greenish  trachvtic  rocks. 

The  general  characters  of  the  geology  of  the  peninsula,  says 
Hamilton,  are  simple.  The  eastern  extremities  consist  of  trachytic 
rocks,  which  towards  the  west  are  succeeded  and  partly  overlaid  by 
black  volcanic  breccia  and  peperite,  containing  angular  fragments  of 
trap  or  trachyte.  The  western  part  of  the  peninsula  consists  of 
calcareous  rocks  which  seem  to  belong  to  the  scaglia  or  cretaceous 
formatioiL 

All  these  are  horizontal,  and  the  lower  portion  is  a  hard  compact 
scaglia  like  that  of  Greece  and  the  Ionian  islands.  This  (the  lower 
hard  portion)  contains  no  fossils,  but  is  overlaid  by  beds  30  or  40  feet 
thick,  containing  a  great  variety  of  shells,  amongst  which  are  Corhvla 
and  ifodiola.  The  beds  vary  considerably  in  hiutlness,  and  some  are 
rather  silicious. 

Hydrography — 1.  RiverB. — Premising  that  the  words  Su,  Chai, 
Irmak  (meaning  water  or  river,  and  very  frequently  used  in  the 
nomenclature  of  Tv.kish  rivers)  are  here  generally  omitted  as  forming 


no  essential  part  of  the  name,  we  proceed  to  enumerate  the  rivers  of 
Asia  Minor,  from  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderun  west  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  ftc. 

The  Jihun  (ancient  Pyramus)  has  its  sources  north  of  Maiaah  in 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Taurus,  flows  soutii-west  through  a 
narrow  valley,  along  the  western  base  of  the  Durdun-Dagh,  st  the 
extremity  of  which  it  takes  a  sudden  turn  eastward,  and  fUls  into 
the  Bay  of  Ayas,  in  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderun.  Its'  ancient  course  from 
the  point  where  it  turns  east  was  south-west  and  south-east,  and  iu 
former  mouth  may  still  be  traced  near  Cape  Kara-Tash  at  the  entranoe 
of  the  gulf.  Its  whole  length  is  above  100  miles.  Its  upper  part  u 
confined  between  steep  rocks:  it  reaches  the  plain  of  Adana  in 
87*"  N.  lat.,  but  the  hills  of  the  Durdun-Dagh  accompany  it  as&r 
down  as  Mount  Misis.    The  lower  part  of  the  Jihun  is  navigable 

The  sources  of  the  Sihun,  the  ancient  Sarus,  are  in  the  central 
table-land  in  87"  42'  N.  lat,  84''  25'  E.  long. ;  its  course  is  south-east 
through  the  Cilician  defiles  of  the  Taunis,  and  then  south-west  till  it 
reaches  the  Mediterranean  in  36**  44'  N.  lat,  34*"  53'  £.  long.  It  enters 
the  plain  of  Adana  above  this  town,  and  is  navigable  in  its  lower  part 
The  whole  length  is  about  100  miles.  The  courses  of  these  two 
rivers  are  very  imperfectly  known;  they  reoeive  numerous  feeden 
from  the  mountains  among  which  they  flow. 

The  Tersus  (ancient  Cydnus),  a  small  river,  originates  near  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  Cilician  pass,  on  a  plateau  of  8800  feet 
elevation,  and  after  a  southern  course  of  46  miles,  empties  itself  into 
the  sea,  a  little  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sihim,  and  a  few  mik 
south  of  Tersus,  the  ancient  Tarsus. 

The  Gok  (ancient  Calycadnus)  has  its  source  in  the  Tauros,  in 
about  87**  N.  lat. ;  it  drains  the  western  part  of  Cilicia,  and  after  a 
south-eastern  course  of  about  QB  miles  through  a  mountainous  tract, 
joins  the  sea  a  little  below  Selefkeh,  the  ancient  Seleucia 

Among  the  rivers  mentioned  by  the  ancients  in  Pamphylia  are  the 
Eurymedon  (now  the  Kopri),  which  is  described  by  Fellows  as  anoUe 
river ;  the  Oestrus  (now  the  Ak) ;  and  the  Cataractes  (now  the  Dudon). 
Some  watercourses  that  have  been  observed  on  the  central  table-land, 
north  of  the  Taurus,  which  flow  from  west  to  east,  are  supposed  to 
be  their  respective  sources.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Eurymedon 
is  formed  by  the  southern  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Egerdir  mentioned 
before,  and  that  it  is  swelled  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Soghla  after 
they  have  forced  their  way  through  subterranean  passages  across  the 
Taurus ;  for  the  volume  of  the  water  of  the  Eurymedon  is  too  lai:ge  for 
a  river  the  length  of  which  would  not  exceed  60  geographical  miles, 
if  its  sources  lay  only  in  or  a  little  beyond  the  great  range  of  the 
Taurus. 

The  Xanthus,  now  Echen,  the  chief  river  of  Lycia,  has  its  sources 
in  the  snowy  range  of  the  Taurus,  and  flows  due  south  as  far  as  Horan, 
where  it  receives,  on  the  left,  a  tributary  of  about  25  miles  length, 
and  much  longer  than  the  portion  of  the  main  stream  above  that 
point,  From  Horan  the  river  winds  through  a  beautiful  rallej 
between  wooded  hills  and  picturesque  rocks  in  a  south  direction 
with  a  slight  western  inclination ;  and  a  little  below  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Xanthus  it  turns  abruptly  west,  and  falls  into  the  Ma 
after  a  course  of  about  50  miles.  Below  Horan  it  is  crossed  by  a  fine 
bridge  of  5  arches. 

The  next  river  to  the  Xanthus  is  the  Dolomon,  which  is  the  ancient 
Calbia  The  part  of  it  visited  by  Fellows  flows  in  a  deep  raTine 
through  a  plateau  5000  feet  Mgh.  Its  course,  which  at  first  is  from 
east  to  west>  soon  becomes  south-west,,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is 
unknown,  except  the  part  near  its  mouth,  a  little  north-west  of  Cape 
Qhinazi,  where  Fellows  had  much  trouble  in  crossing  it  The  whole 
length  is  nearly  100  milea 

The  Mendereh,  or  Mceander,  springs  from  a  small  lake  fed  by 
subaqueous  springs,  and  surrounded  by  steep  and  lofty  mountains,  in 
88"  N.  lat,  SO**  20'  E.  long.,  in  a  chain  (Mons  Aulocrenas)  stretching 
from  east  to  west  towards  the  Baba-Dagh,  and  boi-dering  the  elevated 
plains  of  Dinah*.  The  town  of  Dinair  (the  ancient  Apamea  Cibotus), 
is  close  by,  and  in  its  environs  is  the  spot  in  the  plain  where  Marsyaa 
paid  so  dearly  for  his  presumptuous  rivahy  of  Apollo  (Xcnophon, 
*  Anabasis,*  i.  2) ;  but  the  cavern  where  Apollo  hung  up  the  skin  of 
his  rival  seems  to  have  fallen  in.  The  course  of  this  river  is  28  milea 
north-west,  thi-ough  the  high  plain  of  Dinair;  18  miles  south-west, 
and  23  miles  north  and  north-west,  partly  through  high  plains,  partly 
through  a  deep  rocky  valley ;  126  miles  west-south-westj  m  numerous 
windings  through  a  beautiful  valley  that  becomes  wider  and  more 
fertile  as  it  approaches  the  coast  Its  tributaries  are,  on  the  rights 
the  Sandiddi,  which  comes  from  the  south-eastern  continuation  of 
the  Morad-Dagh,  and  the  Banas,  57  miles  long,  which  rises  at  the  foot 
of  the  Morad-Dagh,  and  joins  the  Mseander  where  this  river  begiM 
its  regular  west-south-west  course.  The  Kopli,  a  smaller  river,  joins 
the  Banas  immediately  above  its  junction  with  the  Mseander.  0° 
the  lefty  the  feeders  ^re  the  Choruk  (the  ancient  Lycua),  a  small  riyei 
flowing  from  east  to  west ;  the  Kara-Su.  a  still  smaller  stream,  wbicfi 
comes  down  from  the  Baba-Dagh;  and  the  Chinar  (the  ancient 
Marsyas),  the  sources  of  which  are  about  40  miles  south-south-east 
from  its  junction  with  the  Mseander,  in  the  western  continuation  of 
the  Baba-Dagh.  .    ... 

The  Little  Mendereh,  the  ancient  Cayster,  has  its  source  m  tne 
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angle  betveen  the  Kestane-Dagh  (Meeaogis)  in  the  south,  and  the 
Kizilja-Mufla-Dagh  (Tmolua)  in  the  north.  It  falls  into  the  Qulf  of 
Scala  NuoTBy  after  a  western  course  of  69  miles. 

The  KoduB  or  Ghiediz,  the  ancient  Hermus,  has  its  sources  in  the 
Horad-Dagh,  south-east  of  the  town  of  Ghiediz ;  its  course  la  23  miles 
west,  41  nules  south-west,  115  miles  in  a  genendly  west  direction,  and 
17  niiles  south-south-west,  till  it  falls  iato  the  Bay  of  Smyrna^  which 
it  loads  with  its  oUyey  and  sandy  deposits.  In  its  upper  party  the 
only  nrer  of  consequence  that  joins  it  on  the  left  is  the  ancient 
Cogamus,  the  source  of  which  is  in  29''  £.  long.,  and  its  mouth  a  little 
east  of  Sart,  which  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sardis.  It  joins  thQ 
Hennua  after  a  north-west  course  of  60  miles,  through  a  beautiful  and 
highly  cultivated  valley.  Immediately  to  the  west  of  Sart  flows  the 
Pactolufl,  celebrated  for  its  golden  sands.  Opposite  Sart>  not  far  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Hermus^  is  the  Qygean  Lake ;  and  between  this 
4aid  the  river  the*numerou8  tumular  monuments  of  ancient  Lydian 
khiga.  This  group  of  tombs  is  called  by  the  Turks  Ben  Tepeh,  or 
the  Thousand  Hills.  On  the  rights  the  Hermus  receives  in  its  upper 
part  the  AJneh  and  the  Demir  (the  ancient  Hyllus),  and  in  its  lower 
part  it  receives  the  Ak.  The  middle  part  of  the  Hermus,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Gogamus  and  the  sudden  turn  which  it  makes  near 
its  mouth  to  the  south,  is  very  imperfectly  known. 

North  of  the  Hermus  are  the  Bakir,  the  ancient  Caious ;  the  Tuda, 
vfldcb.  ia  the  Satnioeis,  and  the  Mendereh,  the  famous  Scamander, 
flowing  west ;  the  KojiUi,  which  represents  the  ancient  Granicus,  and 
the  Ghonen,  which  seems  to  be  the  iBsepus,  flowing  north  into  the  Sea 
of  Marmara. 

The  most  important  river  which  flows  into  the  Sea  of  Marmara  is 
the  Edrenoe,  the  ancient  Rhyndacus,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  rlTcrs.      One  of  them,  the  Rhyndacus,  or  Edrenos  Proper, 
originates  in  the  lofty  chain  which  connects  the  peaks  of  Morad-Dagh 
and  Ak-Dagh,  and  aiter  a  winding  north-west  course  through  a  beau- 
tiful vaUey  falls  into  the  large  lake  of  Abullionte  (Apollonias) ;  it 
isBuea  from  the  northon  comer  of  this  lake,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  gulf  of  Kudanieh  or  Cios,  after  a  course  of  140  miles.    The  other 
bnnch  is  the  Susugherli,  the  ancient  Ifacestus,  which  comes  from 
Simaul,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ak-Dagh,  where  it  is  called  the  Simaul : 
it  flows  west  for  69  miles,  and  norUi  for  80  miles,  and  joins  the 
Khyndacoi^  a  little  below  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the  lake  of 
Aboliionte.     The  Rhyndacus  also  receives  on  its  left  bank  the  Kara- 
Dere^  the  outlet  of  the  great  lake  Maniyas,  the  ancient  Melitopolitis. 
Between  the  Rhyndacus  and  the  Sakariyeh  there  are  only  small  rivers, 
the  Nilnfer  or  Lufer,  near  Brusa,  and  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  Iznik, 
the  ancient  Ascania,  which  is  10  miles  long  and  4  miles  wide. 

The  Sakaariyeh,  the  ancient  Sangarius,  is  the  second  in  magnitude 
of  the  rivers  of  the  peninsula.  It  sources  are  on  the  high  table-land, 
aoath-east  of  Kutahiyeh.  Its  general  course  is  north-east  tiU  it  is 
joined  by  the  river  Enguri  or  Angora,  which  flows  westward,  draining 
the  mountainous  tract  round  Angora.  From  this  junction  down  to 
its  mouth,  the  river  has  been  seen  by  European  travellers  only  at  a 
few  places.  Its  general  course  however  is  known.  After  receiving  the 
Eoguri,  the  river  flows  north-westward  towards  the  lake  Iznik,  as  far 
nearly  as  30"  E.  long. ;  it  then  takes  a  genend  northern  direction  between 
the  Karam-AIi-Dagh  and  the  Gk>k-Dagh,  and  continues  on  this  course  to 
its  mouth  in  the  Black  Sea,  in  41°  8^N.  lat,  80°  42'  E.  long.  The  most 
western  part  of  the  river  is  in  about  80°  10'  E.  long.,  and  not  far  from 
this  j>oint  the  stream  is  fordable  at  a  place  called  Surkun,  that  is 
*  ford.'  From  a  point  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  where  it  bends 
eastward  for  a  short  distance,  the  river  formerly  ran  northward,  and 
the  old  bed  is  still  visible.  A  flne  bridge  of  ancient  construction, 
1087  feet  in  length,  leads  across  the  old  bed,  in  which  a  small  arm 
of  the  Sakariyeh  still  flows  north.  Near  this  spot  the  main  branch  is 
crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  Near  Eiwa  or  Geiwa,  where  there  is  a 
stone  bridge  over  the  river,  and  where  the  great  roads  from  Constan- 
tinople and  Iznik  to  Angora  meet,  the  Sakariyeh  flows  for  13  miles 
through  a  gloomy  intricate  defile,  with  high  and  rugged  precipices 
rising  perpendicularly  on  both  sides.  The  summits  of  the  mountains 
are  covereid  with  excellent  timber,  oak,  beech,  sycamore,  and  ash.  The 
Sangarius,  Kinneir  says,  is  in  general  about  100  yards  wide  (near  Kiwa), 
oantaina  an  immense  body  of  water  and  flows  with  very  great  rapidity. 
The  river,  at  the  wooden  bridge  above  mentioned,  is  872  feet  wide, 
with  an  ordinary  depth  of  2  feet,  and  a  current  of  about  8  miles  an 
hour ;  it  is  occaaionaUy  subject  to  considerable  freshets.  The  principal 
tributaries  of  the  Sakariyeh,  besides  the  Enguri,  are,  on  its  left  bank,  the 
Pursek,  the  ancient  Thymbrius,  which  comes  firom  the  Morad-Dagh, 
and  after  a  northern  and  north-eastern  course  of  about  57  miles,  passing 
by  Kutahiyeh  and  Eski-Scheher  (Doiylseum),  joins  the  Sakariyeh  about 
11  mileB  below 'this  town ;  and  the  Yemsheher,  which  joins  the  main 
river  near  Geiwa,  after  a  north-eastern  course  of  57  miles ;  it  comes 
from  the  Olympus  of  Brusa.  The  Kermis,  which  flows  south-west 
from  the  Ishik-Dagh,  falls  into  the  Sakariyeh  on  its  right  bank,  a  few 
miles  west  of  the  junction  of  the  Enguri,  after  a  course  of  40  miles. 
The  length  of  the  Sakariyeh  is  about  250  miles. 

The  mouth  of  the  Filiyas,  the  ancient  Billseus,  is  in  41'*  20'  N.  lat, 
82*  6'  E.  long.  Its  lower  part  has  been  visited  by  Ainsworth,  who 
describee  it  as  a  noble  river  flowing  through  a  most  beautiful  valley, 
from  south  to  north.  We  know  nothing  of  its  upper  part  except  a 
portion  of  it  near  ZafSsran  Boll  where  there  is  a  wooden  bridge  over 


it.  It  rises  in  the  Boli-Bsgh,  along  the  noithem  base  of  which  it  runs 
eastward  imder  the  name  of  the  Hamamli  for  about  70  miles,  and 
then  breaking  through  a  range  which  has  hitherto  screened  its  left 
bank,  it  flows  north-west,  receiving  the  Saghanli  about  7  miles  west 
of  Zafaran-BoU.  From  this  point  the  river  flows  west^  and  afterwards 
turns  to  the  north  A  little  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Filiyas  thi^ 
Chati,  the  ancient  Parthenius,  enters  the  Black  Sea.  Of  the  course  of 
this  river  we  know  nothing. 

The  J^ieil,  the  ancient  Malya,  is  the  lazgest  river  of  the  peninsula. 
Its  sources  are  in  the  Gemin-Beli-Dagh,  in  40**  N.  lat.,  87°  40'  E.  long., 
in  the  northernmost  part  of  the  second  or  Phyrgo-Cappadocian  terrace. 
The  river  at  first  flows  south,  but  it  soon  takes  a  south-west  direction, 
which  it  pursues  for  about  170  miles,  (hrough  a  picturesque  valley, 
along  the  northern  border  of  the  great  central  table-land.  This  part 
of  its  course  is  known  only  in  part.  In  88°  40'  N.  lat,  84°  4'  £.  long, 
it  turns  north-west>  with  some  western  bends,  and  flows  in  that  direction 
as  far  as  40°  N.  lat,  38°  84'  E.  long.,  for  about  86  miles.  This  part  is 
likewise  imperfectiy  known.  Thence  it  flows  on  a  general  north-eastern 
course  as  far  as  Osmanjik,  for  115  miles :  this  part  is  much  better 
known.  fVom  Osmanjik  its  course  is  supposed,  and  has  partiy  been 
observed,  to  be  west  for  about  28  miles,  and  thence  north*east  for  about 
84  miles,  as  far  as  the  defile  of  Kara-Tepe,  a  narrow  pass  overhung  by 
huge  precipices.  A  portion  of  this  pass  is  formed  by  a  bend  of  the 
main  river,  and  another  portion  by  the  valley  of  the  Gok,  called  here 
Costambul.  From  this  spot  the  river  flows  south-east  for  17  miles, 
thence  north-east  for  about  46  miles,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Black 
Sea  by  two  navigable  channels,  near  41°  48' N.  lat,  36°  £.  long.  The 
whole  length  of  ^e  river  is  about  500  miles.  The  Eizil  brings  down  in 
its  freshets  a  great  deal  of  mud,  the  deposition  of  which  has  formed  a 
delta,  and  a  long  flat  alluvial  tract  in  tiie  last  portion  of  its  course. 
Its  waters  discolour  the  sea  for  6  or  7  miles  from  the  embouchure. 
We  know  of  no  considerable  tributaries  to  this  river  except  the  Gok 
(ancient  Amnias),  which  rises  in  the  mountains  west  of  Kastamuni, 
and  has  an  eastern  course  of  about  81  nules,  through  a  fertile  well- 
cultivated  valley,  bordered  by  high  rocks.  The  KizU  does  not  appear 
to  be  adapted  for  regular  navigation  by  large  craft ;  the  waters  are 
low  in  the  dry  season,  but  they  gp^eatly  increase  in  winter  and  spring, 
when  the  snow  melts  on  the  high  mountains  which  supply  its  tribu- 
taj^  streams. 

The  Teshily  the  ancient  IriSf  is  the  last  connderable  river  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  peninsula;  it  is  very  imperfectly  known.  Its 
sources  are  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Lazian  group,  near  40°  N. 
lat.,  39°  E.  long.,  and  it  enters  the  Black  Sea  below  the  fortress  of 
Charshembeh,  after  a  north-western  and  at  last  a  north  course  of  100 
miles.  It  receives  on  the  left  the  Tokat^  the  ancient  Lyons,  the  sources 
of  which  lie  north  of  the  city  of  Tokat,  whence  it  flows  west,  with 
occasional  bends  to  the  north  as  far  as  Amasia,  a  distance  of  80  miles* 
and  from  Amasia,  east  and  north-east»  for  35  miles.  -  The  Tokat 
receives  on  its  left  bank  the  Choterlek,  which  rises  in  the  Kirk-Delim 
Mountains,  north  of  Chorum,  and  joins  the  Tokat  after  an  eastern 
course  of  69  miles,  throiigh  the  nearly  unknown  plateau  mentioned 
above.  A  littie  below  its  jtmction  with  the  Tokat^  the  Teshil  descends 
through  a  narrow  pass  into  the  Euxine  terrace :  this  is  another  spot 
where  traces  of  former  cataracts  may  be  discovered.  The  Yeshil  enters 
the  sea  by  several  mouths,  the  principal  of  which  is  navigable,  and  the 
surrounding  tract  is  a  delta  formed  by  the  deposits  of  this  river.  The 
Thermeh  (ancient  Thermodon)  enters  the  Black  Sea  a  short  distance 
east  of  the  Yeshil.  The  Tireboli  rises  in  the  Lazian  group,  in  40°  20 
N.  lat,  89°  46'  E.  long. ;  its  mouth  is  a  littie  east  of  the  town  of 
Tireboli,  the  ancient  Tripolis,  41°  2'  N.  lat,  88°  48'  E.  long. ;  its 
direction  is  from  south-east  to  north-west  Many  of  these  rivers 
abound  in  fish :  the  stuigeon  is  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yeshil. 

2.  Lakes. — ^Besides  those  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  great 
central  table-land,  there  are  the  following : — 

The  Lake  of  Abullionte,  the  ancient  Apolloniatis,  lies  on  the  western 
border  of  Bithynia,  between  Moimt  Olympus  and  the  gulf  of  Mudanieh : 
it  stretches  from  east  to  west  20  miles,  and  12  miles  from  north  to 
south.  On  the  south  it  is  bordered  by  the  beautiful  wooded  moun- 
tains of  the  Olympus,  on  the  north-east  and  north  by  trachytic  hills, 
and  towards  the  north-west  by  marshes.  The  north-eastern  portion  is 
studded  with  many  islands :  on  one  of  them,  which  is  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  wooden  bridge,  stands  the  town  of  Abullionte,  the 
ancient  ApoUonia  ad  Rhyndacum.  The  town,  some  of  the  islands,  and 
the  surrounding  countries,  are  full  of  ancient  ruins.  The  lake  abounds 
with  fisl^  and  supplies  the  markets  of  Brusa  and  Constantinople. 

The  Lake  of  Maniyas,  the  ancient  Lake  of  Melitopolitis,  is  west  of 
that  of  Abullionte,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Mysia ;  it  is  14  miles 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  8  miles  from  north  to  south.  ^  The  shores 
are  low  and  marshy,  but  the  tract  north  and  west  of  it  is  well  culti- 
vated, and  produces  good  wine. 

The  Lake  of  Buldur,  the  ancient  Ascania  of  Pisidia,  situated  in  87'* 
45'  N.  lat,  80°  25'  E.  long.,  takes  its  modem  name  from  the  town  of 
Buldur,  which  stands  near  the  southern  port  of  it,  and  contains  5000 
houses.  The  length  of  the  lake  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west 
is  about  17  miles,  and  its  width  about  4  miles.  The  southern  shore  is 
flat,  and  the  l>anks  are  very  muddy.  The  neighbourhood  produces 
much  gum-tragacanth,  which  is  obtained  from  a  low  prickly  plant 
resembling  furze  by  making  an  indaion  in  the  stem  near  the  root,  and 
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catting  through  the  pith,  when  the  sap  exudes  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
hardens  in  the  opening,  after  which  it  is  collected.  The  water  of  the 
lake  is  brackish,  with  a  strong  taste  and  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas ;  it  is  very  shallow,  and  is  coyered  with  wild-fowl. 

The  Lake  of  Chardak,  the  Anaua  of  Herodotus  (vii.  30),  supposed 
to  be  the  salt  lake  Ascania,  mentioned  by  Anrian  ('  Anabasis,'  L  29), 
is  situated  about  14  miles  north-west  of  the  Lake  of  Buldur;  it  is 
about  20  miles  long  from  esst-north-east  to  westHBOuth-west,  and  from 
2  to  4  miles  wide :  it  is  suirounded  by  high  hills,  with  precipitous  and 
lofty  cliffs.  In  summer  the  lake  is  very  shallow,  at  least  near  the 
banks,  which  are  muddy,  but  in  winter  the  water  rises.  In  the  dry 
season  the  water  is  perfectly  saturated  with  salt^  which  crystallises  on 
the  surface,  and  is  scraped  off  the  mud  with  large  wooden  spades. 

The  Lake  of  Iznik,  the  ancient  Lacus  Ascania  of  Bithynia,  is 
situated  10  or  12  miles  east  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Mudanieh, 
into  which  its  outlet  runs.  This  lake,  the  clearest  and  most  pictu- 
resque sheet  of  water  in  the  peninsula^  is  about  15  miles  long  from  east 
to  west^  and  from  4  to  6  miles  wide.  The  country  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  lake  is  a  natural  garden,  abounding  with  flowers  and 
evergreens — the  dwarf  daphne,  many  varieties  of  laurusfcinus,  and 
among  them  the  strawberry-tree  {Arbutus  tmedo)^  which  here  grows  so 
large  and  so  abundantly  that  it  forms  the  principal  firewood  of  the 
inhabitants.  At  a  little  distance  to  the  south,  the  basin  of  the  lake 
is  screened  by  a  grand  motmtain-ridge,  backed  by  the  anowy  range  of 
Olympus.  The  modem  name  of  this  lake  is  taken  from  the  Uttle 
village  of  Iznik,  situated  within  the  walls  and  among  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Nictea. 

CUmcUe  and  Products, — No  general  description  would  convey  a 
correct  idea  of  the  climate  of  Asia  Minor,  which  presents  probablv 
more  varieties  than  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  with  which 
it  may  also  be  compared  as  to  extent  of  surface.  In  Uie  numerous 
chains  of  lofty  mountains  which  traverse  them,  in  their  high  plateaus, 
and  in  the  diversity  of  climate  depending  on  the  con^^uration  of 
surface,  there  is  a  considerable  resemblance  between  the  two  countries. 
The  western  shores  of  Asia  Minor  have  been  celebrated  in  all  ages  for 
their  genial  climate,  and  for  the  fertility  of  their  valleys.  The 
sunmiers  here,  as  generally  throughout  Asia  Minor,  are  hot ;  but  even 
on  the  west  coast  severe  cold  is  occasionally  felt  in  winter.  The  snowy 
peaks  of  Taurus  continue  even  to  the  vidley  of  the  Maeander  on  the 
south  side.  The  high  plains  of  the  interior  are  excessively  cold  in 
the  winter  season. 

The  northern  shore  of  Asia  Minor  being  exceedingly  humid,  parts 
of  the  mountain  slope  firom  the  edge  of  the  high  plains  are  covered 
with  magnificent  forest-trees  of  great  variety.  The  forest  stretching 
west  from  Boli,  the  great  and  almost  inexhaustible  source  of  supply 
to  the  Turkish  navy,  contains  ash,  elm,  plane,  poplar,  larch,  and  beech, 
and  some  oaks  of  large  size.  (Morier,  p.  359.)  It  is  known  to  the 
Turks  by  the  significant  name  of  Aghach  Denisi,  or  Sea  of  Trees. 
Major  Rennell  assigns  to  this  forest  a  length  of  120  miles  from  west  to 
east,  and  a  breadth  of  40  miles.  The  Sakariyeh  passes  through  the 
western  part  of  it  Few  parts  of  the  world  present,  within  the  same 
limits,  more  striking  contrasts  than  the  Sea  of  Trees  and  the  high 
levels  of  Lycaonia,  which  Strabo  characterises  by  the  expressive  terms 
of  '  cold  and  bare.' 

On  the  southern  shore  the  immense  mass  of  Taurus  leaves  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  its  base  a  comparatively  narrow  slip,  and  gives 
to  the  climate  of  the  southern  coast^  combined  with  its  geographical 
position,  a  character  very  different  from  that  of  the  north  side  of  the 
peninsula.  The  amount  of  rain  is  much  less,  and  the  summer-heat 
of  the  coast  is  excessive.  Some  portions  of  the  Lycian  shore,  where 
the  mountains  press  dose  on  the  sea,  have  no  water  from  April  to 
November,  but  what  can  be  kept  in  reservoirs.  The  winter  torrents 
cease  with  the  rains.  The  mountains  of  Karamania  are  in  general 
well  wooded,  and  Alexandria  is  mainly  supplied  with  fuel  from  them. 
The  mountains  of  Taurus  contain  a  great  variety  of  forest-trees  and 
ahrubs.  Vplcanic  products  are  abundant  in  the  peninsula ;  and  the 
Ghreek  name  KaroKtKctufUtni,  or  'burnt,'  which  waa  applied  to  the 
district  on  the  confines  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  preserves  perhaps  the 
only  historical  record  of  great  physical  revolutions  in  this  region. 
The  western  part  of  Asia  MiQor  has  also  often  experienced  most 
destructive  earthquakes. 

Olive  and  mulberry-trees  are  extensively  cultivated  for  the  production 
of  oil  and  silk ;  and  the  white  poppy,  from  which  the  best  opium  is 
made,  is  grown  in  vast  quantities,  especiallv  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
AfiouL  Tobacco  is  an  important  crop ;  it  is  grown  of  the  best  quality 
near  the  town  of  Melasso,  to  the  east  of  the  gulf  of  Mandeliyeh. 
Vast  quantities  of  figs,  grapes,  and  other  fruits  are  grown.  Melons 
grown  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  of  Abullionte  are  exported  in 
great  quantities  to  Constantinople.  Other  products  include  rice, 
barley,  maize,  sugar,  madder,  cochineal,  valonia,  mastic,  wool,  cotton, 
goats'-wool,  some  hnseed,  and  flax.  The  principal  trading  places  are 
Smyrna,  Brusa,  and  Trebizond ;  but  this  last  town  is  more  properly 
an  Armenian  port  Fairs  for  the  sale  of  imports  and  exports  are 
held  in  many  of  the  smaller  ports,  which  carry  on  a  considerable 
coasting  trade.  England,  Austria^  France,  and  the  United  States  are 
the  principal  countries  traded  with.  The  chief  exports  are  dyestufib, 
oils,  raw  cotton,  dried  fruits,  wool,  opium,  wax,  silk,  hides  and  skins, 
sponge,  glunsy  carpets,  goats'-hair,  &c    The  imports  include  woven 


tissues,  coffee,  metals,  hardware  and  cutlery,  pottery,  glass,  rum,  &c. 
The  manufactures  of  the  country  are  confined  to  carpets,  leather  and 
some  cotton  and  woollen  stufik 

Mining  skill  is  in  a  very  low  state  in  this  country.  There  aro  oopper- 
mines  near  Bakir-Kureh^  not  far  from  the  BUu^  Sea,  in  the  pkteaa 
of  Iflani ;  near  Chalwar,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lazian  group; 
near  Tireboli,  on  the  Black  Sea ;  near  Tokat ;  and  at  many  other 
places ;  iron-mines  near  Unieh,  on  the  Black  Sea ;  silver  with  copper, 
in  the  mines  of  Tireboli;  silver  and  lead  at  Denek,  in  the  Begrek- 
Dagh,  east  of  the  KiziL  Nitre  is  got  at  Eara-Bunar,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  central  table-land.  Bock-«dt  abounds  in  all  parts, 
especially  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  tract 
round  Angora.  Hot  springs  occur  in  aU  the  provinces ;  those  of  Bmsa 
are  celebrated,  and  are  even  visited  by  European  patients.  The  hot 
springs  near  Eregli,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  central  table-land, 
issue  out  of  narrow  crevices  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  of  low  hills, 
near  the  Ak-Qol  Lake,  and  form  a  succession  of  small  pools  and  conical 
hills,  which  last  have  been  created  by  the  gradual  deposit  of  the 
earthy  matter  with  which  the  water  is  charged.  The  confined  water 
and  gases  are  heard  bubbling  under  ground.  Some  of  these  Bpringr 
deposit  pure  salt  round  their  orifices,  others  pure  sulphur,  and  othen 
sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  whi(^  is  the  most  frequent  Other 
mineral  products  are  limestone,  gypsum,  marble,  granite^  meerschaum, 
day,  &c. 

Population. — In  Lycia  the  Greek  population  is  not  one-tenth  part  of 
the  population,  and  in  Bithynia  the  Turks  are  at  least  three  times  aa 
numerous  as  the  Greeks.  The  Greeks  are  more  numerous  in  the 
western  part  than  the  east,  and  they  form  a  considerable  portiott  of 
the  population  of  all  the  commercial  towns,  and  several  <h9trictB  in 
the  western  part  are  exclusively  inhabited  by  them.  AU  those  who 
call  themselves  Turks  are  not  of  Turkish  orig^,  and  there  are  several 
hundred  thousand  soH»lled  Turks  who  are  descended  from  Greek 
anceston.  There  are  also  Mohammedan  Armenians  in  the  east 
Those  among  the  Turks  who  style  themselvee  OsmanUs  are  settled  in 
the  country,  and  lead  an  agricultural  life,  though  many  of  them  lire 
during  the  summer-time  in  tents,  which  they  carry  to  those  places 
which  are  used  exclusively  for  agricultural  or  pastoral  purposes, 
leaving  their  houses  empty  in  the  villages.  The  Turkomans  are  moet 
numerous  in  the  east ;  but  such  among  them  aa  are  shepherds,  and 
lead  a  real  nomadic  life,  wander  as  far  as  the  table-lands  of  the 
western  provinces.  Yuruks  are  nomadic  Turks,  probably  of  the  same 
origin  as  the  Osmanlis,  and  are  more  numerous  in  tiie  northern, 
middle,  and  eastern  parts.  In  the  same  districts  there  is  a  considerable 
nimiber  of  Kurds,  who  are  either  permanently  settled,  or  wander 
with  their  herds  to  the  western  table-lands,  and  sometimes  as  far  as 
Brusa.  Religious  prejudices  are  less  strong  in  the  peninsula  than  in 
European  Turkey,  and  generally  the  population  of  Anatolia  may  be 
conaidered  the  best  part  of  the  population  of  the  Tiurkidi  empire. 

ComtMmicittions, — Of  roads,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
there  are  none  in  the  Turkish  empire.  In  Asia  Minor  there  exist 
some  traces  of  Roman  roads,  and  of  Roman  bridges ;  many  are  still 
in  use.  The  mode  of  travelling  in  the  country  is  on  horseback 
exclusively,  and  all  traffic  with  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  transit  trade 
with  the  east,  is  carried  on  by  caravans  of  dromedaries  or  camek 
Some  of  the  most  important  routes  are  here  given. 

Across  the  north  of  Asia  Minor  runs  the  great  route  from  ConstaQ- 
tinople  to  Amasieh,  starting  frx>m  Scutari  and  skirting  the  coast  as 
far  a»  Izmid,  whence  it  runs  to  Boli,  through  Osmanjik,  Marsiwan, 
and  Kawsah,  where  the  roads  from  Kastamuni  and  Samsun  meet  it 
From  Kawsah  the  route  turns  to  the  south-south-east^  and  after 
reaching  Amasieh  is  continued  through  Zilleh,  to  Tokat  and  Siwas, 
whence  it  branches  off  north-east  to  Trebizond,  and  eastward  to 
Malatiyeh  and  the  Euphrates.  From  Trebizond  a  coast  road  runs 
through  Unieh  and  Samsun  to  Sinub  or  Sinope. 

From  Izmid,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  a  recond  route 
runs  south-east,  crossing  the  Sakariyeh  at  Geiwa,  and  reaching  the 
river  again  near  the  junction  of  the  Enguri ;  whence  a  branch  runs 
eastward  through  Angora,  which  is  continued  through  Chorum  to 
Amasieh,  whilst  the  original  route  keeps  on  south-easterly  to  the 
Ardij-Dagh  where  it  divides  into  two  branchea  One  of  these  rua" 
by  a  mountain-pass  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Baranli-Dagh,  and  thenoe 
down  to  Kaisariyeh,  whence  it  is  continued  eastward  to  Malatijeh. 
The  other  branch  runs  on  in  the  original  south*east  direction  across 
the  Ardg-Dagh  to  Kulu,  where  it  divides  also  into  two  branches, 
running  round  the  Tuz  Lake  and  meeting  again  at  Ak-Shehr,  whence, 
through  Nigdeh  and  the  Ciliclan  pass,  it  reaches  Tarsus  and  Adanah, 
and  skirting  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Iskenderun, 
runs  down  to  Antioch  through  the  Beilan  pass  in  the  Amanui 
Mountains. 

Again,  a  third  route  runs  from  Izmid  southward  through  Isni^ 
and  Kutahiyeh  to  Afiom,  whence  one  branch  runs  south-east  through 
Koniyeh  to  the  south  coast,  and  another  through  Dinair  and  Buldur 
to  Adalia. 

From  Smyrna  the  overland  route  to  Constantinople  crosses  the 
mountains  northward  into  the  valley  of  the  Susu^erli,  which  it 
descends  to  Muhalich,  and  thence  north-east  to  Mudanieh,  whence 
the  Sea  of  Marmara  is  crossed.  From  Mudanieh,  a  route,  running 
eastward  through  Brusa,  connects  this  with  the  preceding  route. 
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The  great  eastern  route  from  Smyrna  runs  through  Sart,  up  the 
left  bank  of  the  Cogamus  acroee  the  mountains  into  the  valley  of 
the  Msander,  thence  to  Afiom,  and  so  on  to  Angora,  crossing  all  the 
great  southern  routes  already  mentioned. 

Another  route  from  Smyrna  runs  southward  to  Soala-Nuova,  Aidin, 
and  MelassOy  and  thence  eastward  to  Buldur  and  Isbarta,  connecting 
several  short  routes  that  communicate  with  points  on  the  south- 
western part  of  the  coast. 

Hitltoncal  Sketch, — The  history  of  Asia  Minor  forms  an  important 
chapter  in  tlie  political  and  literary  annaJs  of  the  world.  Here  Persian, 
Greelc,  Roman,  or  Turk  has  successively  held  the  mastery ;  here  the 
prince  of  poets  sang,  and  the  father  of  history  wrote,  when  all  but  a 
timall  angle  of  Europe  was  sunk  in  barbarism.  In  this  sketch  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  do  more  than  enumerate  the  more  important 
events  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  Lydians  led  from  the  east  by  Lydus  (Lud?),  or  descended 
from  him,  are  said  to  have  been  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  country, 
althou^  the  Phrygians  claimed  a  higher  antiqmty.    The  Lydiui 
capital  was  Sardis,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pactolus  with  the 
Hennus.     Here  Croesus,  celebrated  for  his  wealth,  and  the  last  of  a 
long  line  of  kings,  reigned  over  a  territory  which  extended  eastward 
to  tiie  Halys.     His  wealth  probably  brought  against  him  the  arms  of 
the  Fenians,  led  on  by  the  great  Cyrus,  who  defeated  and  dethroned 
him  in  RC  548.    From  this  date  for  above  200  years  Sardis  was  the 
eeat  of  the  Persian  governors  of  Asia  Minor.    Yet  the  Persians  never 
could  entirely  subjugate  the  country;  the  mountain-tribes  of  the 
Taurus,  and  especially  the  Pisidians,  still  maintained  their  liberty,  and 
the  numerouB  Greek  cities,  which  were  founded  along  the  western  and 
northern  eoauts  before  the  downfall  of  the  Lydian  dynasty,  were  ever 
on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  recover  their  freedom.    In  401  B.O., 
the  younger  Cyrus  advanced  from  Sardis  against  his  brother  Artazerxes, 
attended  by  a  force  of  Greek  mercenaries,  who  thus  leamt  the  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire.    After  the  unsuccessful  termi- 
nation of  the  expedition,  the  10,000  surviving  Greeks,  under  the 
conduct  of  Xenophon,  crossed  the  northern  part  of  Asia  Minor  in 
their  return  home.     The  victory  of  Alexander  at  the  Granicus,  in 
B.C.  S3i  and  that  of  Issus  in  uie  following  year,  decided  the  fate 
of  the  Persian  empire,  and  wrested  Asia  Minor  from  the  Persian  yoke. 
The  long  series  of  wars  that  followed  the  deaith  of  Alexander 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  several  small  kingdoms  in  Asia  Minor, 
the  most  important  of  which  were  those  of  Pergamus  and  Pontus ; 
the  former  nued  by  monarchs  of  Greek  descent,  the  latter  by  princes 
of  Persian  origin.    Attains  PhHometor,  the  last  king  of  Pergamus, 
died  B.C.  183,  bequeathing  his  kingdom  to  the  Bomans,  who  thus 
obtained  a  footing  in  Asia  Minor;  but  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
courage  and  persistent  opposition  of  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  they 
did  not  succeed  in  reducing  the  peninsula  to  the  form  of  a  province 
till  the  time  of  Pompeius  and  JuUus  Caesar.    Under  the  government 
of  Rome,  Asia  Minor  reached  its  highest  prosperity.    Peace  being 
secure,  agriculture  and  trade  floiurished ;  excellent  roads  were  formed, 
new  cities    erected,  and  old  towns  rebuilt   or   embellished.     The 
numerous  and  extensive  ruins  discovered  by  modem  travellers  in  Asia 
llGnor,  which  are  noticed  under  the  names  of  the  ancient  divisions 
and  towns,  attest  a  high  degree  of  civilisation  and  splendour.    The 
early  history  of  the  Church  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Asia 
Minor;  m  the  clash  between  Christianity  and  Paganism  much  bitterness 
was  engendered,  and  many  strifes  ensued ;  the  Pagan  was  cruel  and  a 
persecutor,  and  the  Christian,  in  his  misdirected  zeal  demolished  the 
finest  temples,  regardless  of  the  beauty  of  the  work  or  the  skill  of 
the  architect.    Two  cecumenic  councils  sat  in  the  city  of  Nicsea,  a.d. 
S25  and  787  respectively;  the  former  condemned  the  Arian  heresy, 
and  framed  the  Nicaean  Creed,  the  latter  condemned  the  Iconoclaste. 
The  dissensions  between  religious  sects  during  the  5th  century  led 
to  great  cruelties,  and  the  city  of  Ephesus  witnessed  many  disgraceful 
quarrels  amongst  the  followers  of  the  religion  of  peace.    Under  the 
Sassanide  dynasty  the  Persians  again  turned  a  longing  eye  towards 
the  west,  and  the  Byzantine  emperors  had  to  struggle  hard  for  the 
defence  of  Asia  Minor. 

To  strengthen  himself  against  the  Persians,  Justinian  formed  an 
alliance  with  tiie  Turks,  who  then  appear  for  the  first  time  on  the 
field  of  history,  looldng  down  from  the  heights  of  the  Caucasus.  In 
611  Chosroes  II.,  king  of  Persia,  overran  Asia  Minor  from,  the  Euphrates 
t"^  the  Bosporus,  sacking  Ancyra,  and  taking  Chalcedon  by  storm. 
Heraclius  however  conveyed  his  army  by  sea  to  the  gulf  of  Issus, 
defeated  the  Persians  with  great  loss  in  a  battle  fought  on  the  Sarus, 
Mid  by  the  victory  of  Nineveh,  which  he  won  in  627,  for  ever  humbled 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Boman  empire.  Soon  after  this  the 
Koran  was  written,  and  raised  a  new  power  in  the  world ;  the  Asiatic 
provinces  of  the  empire  were  seized  one  after  another  by  hordes  of 
H«u«oens,  Arabs,  and*  Moors.  Haroun-al-Bashid  twice  overran  Asia 
Minor,  and  compelled  Nicephorus  I.  to  pay  him  tribnte.  Theophilus  II. 
(820 — 840)  was  constantly  engaged  in  warfare  with  these  invaiders,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  fifth  campaign  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  Armo- 
nium,  the  bhrthplace  of  his  father,  levelled  to  the  ground  by  the 
Caliph  Motaaaem.  The  Seljukian  Turks  next  come  upon  the  scene, 
taking  loouium  in  1069,  making  the  emperor  Bomanus  Diogenes 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Manzicert,  August  26,  1071.  Cutulmish, 
one  of  their  princes,  soon  after  established  his  camp  at  Kutahiyeh. 
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In  1074  Solic^an  I.,  son  of  Cutulmish,  pushed  his  conquests  in  Asia 
Minor  to  Nicsea,  the  capital  of  Bithynia,  which  he  made  the  seat  of 
his  government ;  and  now  conmienced  in  earnest  that  long  struggle 
between  the  Greeks  and  Turks  which  did  not  terminate  till  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  latter  in  1453.  In  this  interval  however 
the  soil  of  Asia  Minor  echoed  to  the  tread  of  the  mailed  warriozs  of 
the  Crusades,  first  in  1098,  when  under  Gbdefroy  de  BouiUon  the 
chivalry  of  Emrope,  after  the  capture  of  Nicaea,  swept  across  the 
peninsula,  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem;  again,  in  1148, 
during  the  disastrous  advance  of  Conrad  III.  and  Louis  VII. ;  once 
more  m  1190,  when  a  bath  in  the  Cydnus  proved  fatal  to  Frederick  I. 
as  it  had  nearly  done  to  Alexander  the  Great  long  before.  In  the 
fourth  crusade  arose  the  new  Greek  principalities  of  Niceea  and 
Trebixond.  During  the  following  half  century  the  Seljukian  Turks 
again  invaded  Asia  Minor,  and  re-established  the  kingdom  of  Iconium, 
which  was  finally  extinguished  by  the  Mogul  invasion  imder  the 
descendants  of  Gengis  E^ban  in  the  18th  century.  Orthogrul,  one  of 
the  adherents  of  the  late  dvnasty,  retired  to  Suighut  on  the  Sakariyeh, 
whence  Othman,  his  son,  issuing  in  1299,  in  a  few  years  conquered 
Bithynia  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  receiving  just  before  his 
death  in  1326  news  of  the  capture  of  Brusa,  which  then  became  the 
capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  remaining  provinces,  with  the 
seven  churches,  were  soon  after  finally  lost  by  the  Christian  emperor. 
Bajazet  I.  was  master  of  all  the  territories  of  the  empire,  witii  the 
exception  of  the  kingdom  of  Trebizond  and  a  small  strip  of  groimd 
round  Constantinople,  and  these,  with  the  city  of  Constantine  itself^ 
he  was  preparing  to  seize,  when  a  new  Mongol  invasion,  imder  the 
£eunou8  Tamerlane,  brought  on  the  battle  of  Angora  (July  20, 1402), 
in  which  Bajazet  lost  at  onoe-  his  liberty  and  his  kingdom ;  and  the 
conqueror,  after  taking  Kphesus  and  Smyrna,  established  himself  for 
a  time  at  Kutahiyeh,  whilst  his  sons  wasted  and  plundered  the  whole 
country.  The  Mongol  tide  soon  ebbed,  however,  and  in  1403  Brusa 
again  shared  with  Adrianople  the  honours  of  the  sultan's  residence. 
Mahomet  II.  came  to  the  throne  in  1451 ;  Constantinople  fell  in  1453; 
Trebizond  in  1461 ;  and  since  that  time  the  provinces  pf  Asia  Minor 
have  been  imtil  within  a  few  years  ruled  by  grasping  Turkish 
governors,  constantly  at  feud  with  one  another.  Such  of  the  towns 
as  survived  the  ravages  of  time  and  war  lost  their  trade  and  commerce, 
the  fairest  and  richest  plains  have  been  left  without  culture,  and 
hordes  of  nomadic  Turkomans  and  Kurds  roam  unchecked  through 
the  central  table-lands. 

(Hamilton,  Besearckei  in  Asia  Minor,  &c. ;  Ainsworth,  Tra/veU  and 
HesearcheB  in  Atia  Minor;  Fellows,  Excwrtion  in  Ana  Minor  and 
Discoveries  in  Lycia.)    \See  Tubkbt,  in  Supflem£MT.] 

ANATCLICO,  a  town  of  JStolia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  6  miles 
W.  from  Miasolonghi,  and  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Aspro- 
potamo,  is  built  on  a  rocky  island  in  the  midst  of  the  salt  lagunes  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Patras.  The  town  covers  the  whole  of 
the  island,  and  contains  about  400  houses.  It  has  some  trade  by  sea. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  fishermen,  and  ply  their  trade  on  the 
lagunes  in  canoes,  for  which  the  native  name  is  monoxyla.  It 
surrendered  in  March,  1826,  to  the  Egyptian  troops  under  Ibrahim 
Pasha. 

ANCENIS.    [LontE-lNFiBiEURE.] 

ANCON  SIN  SALIDA,  a  deep  and  extensive  inlet  on  the  western 
coast  of  South  America,  situated  between  50"*  30'  and  52**  80'  S.  lat., 
72°  80'  and  73°  40'  W.  long.,  is  remarkable  as  boimding  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Andes.  The  Ancon  opens  into  Smyth  Sound,  which 
separates  the  Adelaide  Archipelago  from  the  continent  of  America. 
It  penetrates  by  a  very  winding  channel  (40  miles  long  and  from  1  to  4 
miles  wide)  through  the  mountains  from  Smyth  Sound,  and  expands 
at  its  eastern  extremity  into  a  large  sheet  of  water,  called  Kirke  W  ater, 
which  is  20  miles  long  and  10  nmes  wide.  From  the  channel  several 
arms  branch  off  north  and  south.  The  most  western,  which  is  called 
the  Canal  of  the  Mountains,  runs  northward  for  about  80  miles.  It 
is  screened  by  steep  ranges  of  mountains,  broken  here  and  there  by 
deep  ravines,  which  are  filled  with  frozen  snow,  and  surrounded  by 
extensive  glaciers,  whenoe  avalanches  frequently  descend.  The 
motmtain  range  which  incloses  this  arm  on  Uie  west  is  considered  to 
be  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Andes.  From  Kirke  Water  two 
deep  inlets  branch  off.  One  of  these,  called  Last  Hope's  Inlet^  extends 
first  northward  and  then  north-westward,  with  a  total  length  of  about 
80  miles,  and  a  width  of  2  to  4  miles,  and  terminates  not  far  from  the 
noi*them  extremitv  of  the  Canal  of  the  Mountains,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  hign  snow-capped  ridge.  The  other,  called  Obstruction 
Soimd,  runs  souUiward  for  above  70  miles,  and  is  from  3  to  6  miles 
wide.  The  western  shores,  both  of  Obstruction  Soimd  and  of  Last 
Hope's  Inlet^  are  lined  with  high  mountains,  in  some  places  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  but  the  greater  part  of  their  eastern  shores,  as 
well  as  the  eastern  shore  of  Kirke  Water,  consists  of  level  ground, 
which  extends  some  distance  inland,  where  only  a  few  low  hills  and 
some  rising  ground  appear.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  Ancon 
Sin  Salida  outs  through  the  whole  range  of  the  mountains^  and  termi- 
nates in  the  eastern  plains  of  Patagonia. 

(Swveyioig  Voyages  of  the  Admeniure  and  Beagle.) 

ANCO'NA,  a  delegation  or  province  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  is 
bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  province  of  Urbino,  £.  by  the  Adriatio, 
and  S.  by  the  province  of  Maioerata.    Its  greatest  length  is  about  88 
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miles,  and  the  breadtli  la  about  16  milea.  The  area  is  408  square  zniles, 
and  the  populatioii  in  1843  numbered  1 66,1 14.  The  surface  is  traversed 
by  numerous  o&hoots  of  the  Apennines,  which  are  separated  by 
fertile  Talleys.  Of  the  rivers  which  are  small  the  principal  are — ^the 
Hisa,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  in  the  province  of  Urbino-e-Pesaro, 
and  enters  the  sea  at  Sinigaglia ;  the  Eaino,  which  has  its  source  in 
the  province  of  Macerata ;  and  the  Musone,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  this  province  and  that  of  Macerata.  Of  the  whole  area  of 
the  province  (260,804  acres),  103,016  acres  are  under  cultivation ; 
85,780  acres  are  covered  with  plantations  and  copses,  and  the  rest 
consist  of  olive-grounds,  meadows,  natural  pasture,  forest  land,  &c,  so 
that  the  amount  of  absolutely  barren  land  is  only  250  acres.  The 
chief  agricultural  products  are  wheat,  maize,  hemp,  hay,  tobacco,  wine, 
oil,  and  beims.  Some  silk  is  aUo  produced.  Sheep  and  hogs  are 
reared  in  great  numbers.    There  are  also  many  homed  cattle. 

The  province  comprises  the  northern  part  of  ancient  Hcenum,  with 
a  small  portion  of  Umbria ;  these  two  provinces  were  separated  by 
\he  JEm,  now  the  Esino,  which  river  also  formed  the  boimdary 
.between  the  Oalli  Senones  and  Picenum,  and  was  therefore  the 
northern  limit  of  Italy  on  the  side  of  the  Adriatic  imtil  this  was 
afterwards  extended  to  the  Rubicon.  The  province  contains  only  a 
part  of  the  old  Marches  of  Ancona,  which  formerly  extended  from  the 
duchy  of  Urbino  on  the  north,  to  the  Marches  of  Fermo  on  the  south. 
The  capital  is  Ancona.  The  other  towns  which  require  notice  here  are 
lesi  and  Osimo. 

lesif  15  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Ancona,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Esino,  and  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Umbrian  town  .^sis  or  .^ium,  which  became  a  Roman 
colony,  and  was  famous  for  its  cheese.  It  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and 
is  a  wklled  town  of  considerable  size,  with  a  cathedral,  five  parish 
churches,  and  several  convents.  Silk  and  woollen  hosiery  are 
manufactured.    The  population  is  about  6000. 

OHmo,  the  ancient  Auximunif  and  a  bishop's  see,  is  mtuated  on  a 
high  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country,  8  miles  S. 
from  Ajicona,  on  the  road  to  Loreto,  in  43**  29'  SO"  K  lat,  13'  27'  30" 
£.  long. :  population  about  7000.  It  is  a  healthy  and  well-built  place, 
with  a  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Tecla ;  a  town-house  containing  a 
museimi  of  ancient  statues  and  inscriptions  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; a  handsome  episcopal  palace;  and  several  churches,  which 
contain  some  good  paintings.  Auximum,  from  the  strength  of  its 
position,  was  a  place  of  importance  in  ancient  times.  The  Roman 
censors  had  walls  built  round  it  b.c.  174,  and  it  became  a  Roman 
colony  B.0. 157.  In  the  great  civil  war  the  partisans  of  Pompeius 
seized  the  town  B.a  49,  but  the  inhabitants  open^  the  gates  to  Cssar. 
Under  the  empire  Auximum  became  the  capital  of  I^cenum,  of  which 
it  was  always  one  of  the  strongholds.  Belisarius  took  it  from  the 
Goths  after  a  long  siege,  during  which  he  narrowly  escaped  death. 
Under  the  Byzantine  empire,  Auximum  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Pentapol^  in  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna. 

ANCO'NA,  a  seaport-town  in  the  Papal  States,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea» 
in  43*"  38'  K.  lat.,  13**  35'  £.  long.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  delegation 
of  Ancona,  and  the  seat  of  the  court  of  appeal  for  the  delegations  of 
Urbino-e-Pesaro,  Macerata,  Camerino,  Fermo,  Ascoli,  and  Ancona. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  natural  amphitheatre  which  lies 
between  two  promontories.  It  is  the  most  commercial  place  in  the 
Papal  States,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  by  sea,  and  is  a  free  port 
Its  harbour  which  is  good  is  protected  by  two  moles,  the  ancient  one 
raised  by  Trajan,  and  tibe  modem  one  with  the  light-house  constructed 
by  Clement  XIL  On  the  ancient  mole  stands  a  fine  triumphal  arch, 
erected  in  honour  of  Trajan  a.d.  112,  by  his  wife  Plotina  and  his 
sister  Marciana.  The  arch,  which  is  built  in  the  Corinthian  style  and 
of  Parian  marble,  has  only  one  gateway,  and  is  ornamented  with  four 
columns  on 'each  front.  The  new  mole  is  also  adorned  with  a  tri- 
umphal arch,  erected  by  Clement  XII.  from  a  design  of  VonvitellL 
The  harbour  is  defended  bv  several  forts,  and  the  heights  above  it 
are  fortified.  Within  the  harbour  is  the  lazaretto,  also  built  by 
Clement  XIL ;  it  is  pentagonal  in  plan,  and  is  said  to  be  well  arranged. 
The  streets  of  the  town  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  except  one  fine  street 
which  Pius  VI.  opened,  leading  to  the  mole.  The  citadel,  built  on  a 
hill,  commands  the  town  and  harbour,  but  is  itself  commanded  by  the 
neighbouring  heights.  The  cathedi'al  of  St.  Cyriac  also  stands  on  a 
height  above  the  town,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Venus 
mentioned  by  Juvenal, '  Sat.*  iv. : — 

"  Aate  domttm  Veneris  quam  Dorica  tnstinet  Aneon." 

The  edifice  dates  from  the  10th  oentury,  with  the  exception  of  the 
west  fronts  which  dates  from  the  13th  century.  The  gothio  doorway, 
which  is  a  fine  example  of  the  kind,  is  richly  decorated  with  sculp- 
tures. The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  marked  off  by 
the  fine  columns  of  the  temple  of  Venus.  The  cupola  is  octangular, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  Italy.  The  crypts  contain  several  ancient 
tombs  ai^  some  interesting  paintings.  Among  thfi  other  churches,  all 
of  which  ieo^tain  some  valuable  pictures,  that  of  San  Agoetino  presents 
an  interior  of  Vanvitelli  entered  by  a  gothic  doorway,  in  which 
Corinthian  columnjB  are  introduced ;  and  the  Santa-Manardella-Piazza 
)s  remarkJikbU  for  \ikQ  pzpdigality  of  ita  sculptured  decorations.  The 
other  remackable  bpildjiigp  are  the  town-haU,  the  exchange,  the 
prison,  the  hospitals  iho  arsenal,  and  the  church  of  SoADomenico. 


The  Jews  of  Ancona,  about  5000  in  number,  have  a  sepaiate  quarter 
and  a  synagogue. 

The  situation  of  Ancona  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  the  country  around 
is  very  fertile,  and  the  women  are  reckoned  among  the  handsomest  in 
Italy.  The  population,  according  to  the  latest  accounts,  is  35,271. 
Ancona  has  manufiEtctures  of  silk  stockings,  leather,  paper,  wax-candlea, 
and  verdigris.  It  is  the  only  good  harbour  on  the  Italian  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  between  Venice  and  Manfredonia.  The  Austrian  Lloyds' 
steamers  ply  regularly  between  Ancona  and  Trieste,  Alexandria, 
Greece,  Constantinople,  and  Smyrna.  The  arrivals  in  the  port  in 
1842  numbered  1522  vessels  (109,813  tons),  with  caigoes  worth 
1,024,000^.,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  manufactured  goods,  salt  fi^li, 
colonial  produce,  dye-stuffs,  timber,  tobacco,  drugs,  wax,  wool,  hard- 
ware, metals,  &c.  Some  of  these  imports  are  exported  coak^i-^e. 
The  exports  are  com,  hides,  raw  silk,  hemp,  bacon,  fruits,  sulphur, 
linseed,  native  tobacco,  oils,  cordage,  &c. 

Ancona  is  said  by  Strabo  (p.  241,  Casaub.,)  to  have  been  built  by 
some  Syracusans,  who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius,  about 
B.C.  380.  Juvenal,  in  the  line  quoted  above,  calls  it  a  Doric  colony 
it  is  probably  older  than  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Strabo.  The  name 
Ancon  (i'/iceifv)  means  an  elbow,  such  being  the  shape  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  is  built.  The  town  was  famous  for  its  purple  dye.  The 
Romans  made  Ancona  one  of  their  principal  naval  stations  on  the 
Adriatic.  Julius  Caesar  occupied  it  immediately  after  passing  the 
Rubicon,  and  subsequently  Marcus  Antonius  established  two  veteran 
legions  here ;  audit  is  supposed  that  it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the 
town  was  made  a  Roman  colony.  Trajan  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
town,  which  owes  to  him  the  improvements  of  the  harbour.  Under 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  it  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Exan^te 
of  Ravenna ;  and  it  has  continued  through  all  periods  of  its  histoir  to 
be  one  of  the  most  commercial  cities  of  central  Italy.  In  the  middle 
ages,  Ancona  governed  itself  as  a  republic  under  the  protection  of  the 
popes  until  1532,  when  Clement  VII.  made  himself  master  of  the 
town.  The  French  occupied  it  in  1797,  and  it  was  retaken  by  th.> 
Austrians  in  1799,  after  a  long  siege.  The  French  took  possession  of 
the  citadel  again  in  1832,  and  did  not  evacuate  it  till  1838. 

ANCUD,  THE  GULF  OF,  extends  between  the  mainland  of  South 
America  and  the  island  of  Chiloe,  from  41"  30'  to  43*  30'  S.  lat,  and 
from  72*  40'  to  73*  50'  W.  long,  it  communicates  with  the  Pacific 
on  the  north  of  the  island  by  the  Narrows  of  Chacao,  which  arc  of 
oonsiderable  depth,  but  at  some  places  hardly  a  mile  wide.  On  the 
south  of  the  island  of  Chiloe  it  is  connected  with  the  Pacific  by  the 
wide  opening  which  occurs  between  the  Chonos  Archipelago  and  the 
island,  which  is  nearly  20  miles  across.  This  gulf  is  nearly  150 
miles  long  (including  its  expansion  towards  the  north,  which  is  called 
Reloncavi  Sound),  and  at  an  average  60  miles  wide.  Its  shores  are 
everywhere  high,  and  formed  by  rocks.  In  the  middle  of  the  gulf, 
between  42*  10'  and  42*  50'  are  a  great  number  of  high  rocky  islands 
and  isleta  The  southern  part  of  the  Bay  of  Ancud  is  in  some  maps 
named  the  Gulf  of  Corcovado. 

(Surveying  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle.) 

ANCY'RA  (now  Angora^  or  Enguri,)  was  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Tradition  ascribed  its  origin  to  Midas,  and  its 
inhabitants  exhibited  in  a  temple  of  Jupiter  a  sacred  anchor,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  discovered  at  the  time  of  ita  foundation.  Tim 
was  probably  a  Greek  invention  to  account  for  the  name  of  the  city; 
but  be  this  as  it  may,  an  anchor  appears  on  the  coins  struck  in  the 
reigns  of  Antonius,  Severus,  and  Caracalla.  When  the  Gauls  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor  (b.c.  277),  Ancyra 
became  the  capital  of  a  tribe  called  Tectosages,  which  had  originally 
come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulouse.  In  B.C.  189  the  whole  of 
Galatia  was  subdued  by  Cneius  Manlius,  who  fought  a  battle  with  the 
Tectosages  near  Ancyra ;  but  it  was  not  till  b.c.  25  that  Galatia  was 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  Ancyra  was  the  capital  of 
the  province  also,  and  was  permitted  to  assume  the  name  Sebaste,  that 
is  Augusta,  TectoeagimL  At  the  death  of  Augustus,  when  an  inscrip- 
tion on  brass  recording  his  achievements  was  erected  in  front  of  his 
mausoleum  at  Rome,  the  citizens  of  Ancyra  procured  a  copy,  and  had 
it  inscribed  in  Greek  and  Latin  on  the  white  marble  temple  which 
they  had  erected  for  the  worship  of  the  god  Augustus  and  the  goddess 
Rome.  This  temple,  the  chief  monument  of  antiqmty  at  Ancyra, 
remains  nearly  entire.  The  inscription  above  alluded  to  was  cut  in 
its  walls,  and  is  called  the  Monumentum  or  Marmor  Ancyranum. 
The  Latin  inscription  was  first  copied  in  the  16th  century.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  printed  since ;  the  latest  and  most  correct  copy  was 
made  by  Hunilton,  who  also  copied  a  great  part  of  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tion. Both  are  given  in  the  second  volume  of  his  '  Researches  in  Asia 
Minor;'  where  will  be  foimd  numerous  other  Greek  inscriptions 
copied  by  the  author,  from  various  parts  of  the  town.  One  of  tho 
widls  of  the  modem  citadel  contains  an  immense  number  of  ancient 
architectural  fragments,  chiefly  omamentaL 

The  high  importance  of  Ancyra  vnder  the  empire  is  proved  by  the 
numerous  coins  it  issued,  and  by  the  immense  number  of  its  public 
buildings,  the  scattered  remains  of  which  are  seen  in  all  quarters  of 
the  jpresent  city.  Above  all  it  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  pagan  worship,  so  that  Libanius  calls  it  the  sacred  city.  It  was 
also  the  seat  of  one  of  the  earliest  Christian  churches,  founded 
probably  by  St  Paul;  in  the  yean  314  and  358«  Christian  councils 
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were  bald  here.  Pagan  worship  however  had  not  yet  ceased,  for 
when  Julian  viaited  Ancyra  in  S62,  he  waa  received  without  the  walla 
byproceasionB  from,  all  the  pagan  temples  of  the  city.  As  the  power 
of  Kome  declined  the  frontiers  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  various 
enemies.  In  625  Ancyra  was  taken  by  a  general  of  the  Persian 
ChoeroeB.  In  the  following  century  it  twice  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Arabs.  In  1085  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  but  in  1102  was  recovered 
for  a  time  by  the  Franks.  After  being  for  a  considerable  period  the 
capital  of  the  Turkish  empire,  it  again  changed  masters  in  consequence 
of  the  great  battle  between  Tamerlane  and  Bajazet,  which  was  fought 
in  the  adjoining  plain,  July  20,  1402.  In  1415  it  was  recovered  by 
Mohammed  L,  and  since  that  period  has  always  belonged  to  the 
Ottoman  empire. 

The  modem  town  is  situated  on  the  Enguri  River,  on  a  hill,  in 
S9*  56'  30*  N.  lat,  32"  60'  E.  long.,  220  miles  E.aE.  from  Constan- 
tinople, 330  miles  N.K  from  Smyrna,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
60,000.     It  contains  9000  houses  occupied  by  Turks,  1500  by  Arme- 
nian Catholics,  300  by  Schismatic  Armenians,  and  800  by  Greeis.   The 
streets,  aa  in  all  Turkish  towns,  are  narrow.    Many  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  mud ;  some  are  large  and  have  court-yards.   The  chief  building 
is  the  citadel,  which  is  defended  by  a  triple  line  of  fortifications.    The 
outer  and  middle  walls  are  built  chiefly  with  fragments  of  white  marble, 
which  formed  parts  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  the  city.     The  middle 
wall  is  strengthened  by  square  towers,  and  between  it  and  the  outer 
wall  is  a  laige  space,  occupied  by  about  5000  of  the  population.     The 
castle  stands  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  rock,  and  is  built  chiefly  of  dark 
porphyritic  trap  (of  which  the  hiU  consists),  with  a  few  blocks  of 
marble ;  here  are  two  gigantic  statues  of  lions  couchant.    The  greatest 
cariosity  at  Angora,  in  the  estimation  of  the  inhabitants,  are  the 
BomerouB  subterraneous  passages,  which  extend  in  various  directions ; 
they  were  fonned  in  ancient  tames,  and  some  of  them  are  said  to  be  of 
greatlengih. 

Angpra  is  the  chief  residence  of  the  Armenian  Catholics  in  Asia 
minor.  Its  chief  commerce  consists  in  articles  manufactured  from  the 
bright  sOk-like  wool  of  4he  Angora  goat.  The  exports  include  also 
yellow  bemes,  red  dye,  gums,  wax,  honey,  and  goats'  and  cats' -skins. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  last  centmy,  there  were  resident  merchants 
here  from  Ei^land,  France,  and  HoUand 

(Toumefort»  Voyage  du  LevaaU,  torn,  ii,  p.  244 ;  Mimoiret  de  VAca- 
dftnk  de»  Inacri^tioM,  tom.  xxziz.,  891 ;  Rasche,  Lexicon  Jtei  Num- 
maricet  article  '  Ancyra ; '  Hamilton's  Retlearches  in  Asia  Minor.) 

There  was  another  Ancyra  in  Phrygia  Epictetus,  situated  on  a  hill 
near  the  west  end  of  a  lake  from  which  the  Simaul  or  Susugherli 
River,  the  ancient  Macestua,  springs.  In  the  adjoining  village  of 
Kilijieh  are  many  large  marble  blocks^  broken  columns,  and  other 
architectural  fragments. 

ANDALUCI'A,  commonly  written  AndiUutia  in  English,  is  a  large 
diriaion  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  which  comprises  the  four  ancient 
prorinoes  of  Cordova*  Jaen,  Granada,  and  Sevilla.  It  occupies  the 
south  of  Spam,  is  situated  between  86*  2'  and  38**  39'  N.  lat,  1'  88' 
and  7"  20'  W.  long.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  La  Mancha  and  Estremadura, 
E.  by  Murda  and  the  Mediterranean,  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  S.W. 
by  the  Atlantic,  and  W.  by  Portugal  The  greatest  length,  R  to  W., 
is  about  300  miles ;  the  greatest  width,  N.  to  a,  is  about  160  miles. 
The  area  and  population  are  as  follows  : — 

Sq.  HUes.    Pop.  in  1849. 

Cordova -ilOO  348,956 

Jaen 4446  807,410 

Granada 9622  1,157,584 

Scvill* 8089  931,908 

Total       .         .         .         .         .27,217  2,745,858 

Andalncia  formed  the  lai^gest  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  BcetieOy 
9o  named  from  the  river  Batii,  now  the  Guadalquivir.  From  the 
Romans,  at  the  commencement  of  the  5th  century,  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Vandals,  from  whom  it  seems  to  have  derived  Its  present  name, 
Andalucia,  by  omission  of  the  initial  letter  from  Vandalucia.  In  the 
year  419  they  quitted  Spain,  in  ord^r  to  establish  themselves  in  Africa, 
and  were  succeeded  by  the  Visigoths,  who  held  possession  of  Spain 
till  the  mvasion  of  the  Moors  in  711.  In  about  two  years  the  Moors 
obtained  possession  of  all  Spain,  ei^oept  the  mountainous  regions  of 
the  northern  coasts  and  some  of  the  vauleys  of  the  Pyrenees.  Moorish 
Bpain  was  at  first  a  sub-government  imder  the  caliphate  of  Damasous, 
•nd  Cordova  was  made  the  capital  dty,  where  the  emirs,  or  governors, 
resided,  who  were  successively  appointed  and  recalled  at  pleasure  by 
the  caliphs.  This  form  of  administration  continued  till  756,  whan 
Abd-el-Rahman  I.,  having  obtained  possession  of  Cordova,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  Andaluda,  established  a  dynasty  independent  of  the 
caliphate  of  Damascus,  and  he  himself  assumed  the  title  of  caliph. 
This  caliphate,  or  kingdom  as  it  has  been  since  called,  continued 
nnder  17  caliphs,  or  sultans,  till  1036,  when  on  the  death  of 
flisham  IIL  the  kingdom  was  dismembered,  and  several  independent 
dynasties  were  established  in  Moorish  Spain,  of  which  those  in  Anda- 
lucia were  Coidova,  Granada,  Jaen,  and  SeviUa.  Meantime  the 
Christian  population  of  Spain  had  been  advancing  southward  from 
the  Asturias,  had  eraduafly  driven  back  the  Moors,  and  had  suc- 
ceasively  establishedscveral  independent  kingdoms,  which  existed  for 
aome  time  contemporuieouBly  with  the  Moorish  kingdoms.    Granada 


waa  the  last  to  jrield  to  these  persevering  attacks  qf  the  Christians. 
At  length,  in  1492,  the  city  of  Granada  was  besieged  and  taken  b^ 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  independent  power  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain  was  at  an  end,  after  it  had '  lasted  about  780  years.  The  Moors 
continued  by  permission,  for  some  time  afterwaids,  to  inhabit  the 
mountain-region  called  the  Alpigarras  (Alpuzarras),  but  all  those  who 
refused  to  embrace  Christianity  were  finally  expelled  froin  the  Spanish 
territoiy. 

CooMt-Line, — ^Andalucia  has  upwards  of  400  milep  of  coast-line,  of 
which  about  250  face  the  Mediteiranean,  and  150  the  Atiaotia  On 
the  Atlantic  side,  from  Ayamonte  to  Cadiz,  the  coast  is.  low  and 
sandy;  it  rises  as  it  advances  towards  Cape  Traf^ar,  whence  to 
Algeciras,  in  the  Bay  of  Gil»ultar,  it  is  more  elevated  and  rodcy,  but 
the  shores  of  the  bay  are  low,  with  the  exception  of  ,tiie  Rock  of 
Gibraltar  itself.  Cadiz  is  the  only  harbour  of  importance  .on  the 
Atlantic  side.  Ayamonte,  Huelva,  San  Lucar  de  Bairameda,  and 
Puerto  Santa  Maria,  at  the  mouths  respectively  of  the  Gn^diana, 
Odiel,  Guadalquivir,  and  Guadalete,  admit  only  small  vessels.  On 
the  Mediterranean  side,  Malaga  is  the  only  valuable  harbour.  GtiV 
raltar  is  an  open  bay,  with  indifieront  anchorage,  and  two  moles  which 
afibrd  little  protection,  even  to  small  vessels^  against  g^es  from  the 
south-west  and  •  south.  Adra,  at  the  mouth  of  the  "Sao  Adra,  .and 
Almeria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Almeria,  are  only  roadsteads. 
Almeria  however  is  situated  in  the  reoess  of  a  fine  bay,  and  watf 
formerly  a  harbour  of  importance,  but  its  quays  and  wharfs  hav« 
disappeared. 

Surface. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  basin  of  the  Guadalquivir^ 
which  is  for  the  most  part  a  wide  and  level  plain,  Andalucia  is  a  mass 
of  mountains,  hill%  and  valleys,  which,  spreading  southward  from 
the  Sierra  Morena,  and  inolucUng  the  Sierra  Nevada  with  its  asso- 
ciated mountain-groups,  extend  in  various  directions  and  at  varioutf 
elevations  over  nearly  the  whole  country. 

The  Sierra  Morena  (Brown  Mountain  Range)  abuts  .against  the 
central  table-land  of  Spain  on  the  south,  rising  above  it,  and  forming 
a  natural  boundaiy  between  Andalucia  and  the  provinces .  of  La 
Mancha  and  Estremadura.  It  enters  Andalucia  on  the  east,  as  a  con- 
tinuation  of  the  Sierra  de  Alcaras,  which  rests  against  the  table-land 
on  the  south-east  in  Muroia  and  La  Mancha.  It  extends  thence  in  a 
western  direction,  slightly  inclining  to  the  south,  tUl  it  reaches  the 
narrow  valleys  of  the  Bio  Chanza  and  the  Guadiana,  which  there 
separate  Spain  from  Portugal  The  mountain  system  afterwards  con- 
tinues its  course  through  Portugal,  where  it  is  named  the  Serra  de 
Caldeirilo  and  Serra  de  Monchique,  and  textmnates  at  Cape  St.  Vincent. 
The  Sierra  Morena  at  the  eastern  end  is  from  30  to  40  miles  wide. 
As  it  advances  towards  the  west,  it  grows  gradually  wider,  diminish- 
ing in  elevation  as  it  approaches  Portugal,  and  spreading  out  to  a 
width  of  70  or  80  miles.  The  ascent  of  the  Sierra  Morena  from  the 
table-land  is  at  first  gradual,  but  becomes  steep  and  rugged  towards 
the  central  parts,  t^e  ridges  running  southward  into  Andalucia,  with 
long  and  generally  naiTOW  valleys  between  them,  and  conducting  * 
numerous  tributary  streams  to  the  Guadalquivir.  On  the  northern 
side,  next  the  table-land,  cross  ridges  run  from  east  to  west,  and  only 
a  few  streams  flow  to  the  Guadiana.  The  mountains  do  not  reach 
a  great  elevation  above  the  table-land,  probably  not  more  than  2000 
feet  at  the  highest  points,  so  that  the  greatest  elevation  can  hardly  be 
so  much  as  6000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  From  its  peculiarly  abrupt 
structure,  the  Sierra  Morena  is  very  difficult  to  traverse,  and  some  of 
the  roads  aro  hardly  practicable  for  mules.  The  principal  road  frvm 
Madrid  into  Andalucia  passes  over  the  summit-level  by  a  defile  called 
the  Puerta  Despefia Perros  (detpena  lotperroa — 'throw  the  dogs  down 
from  the  rooks*),  which  is  very  rugged,  the  rocks  splintered  vertically, 
and  standing  up  lUte  the  fragments  of  a  vast  ruin.  Oaks  and  chest- 
nuts grow  from  the  fissures,  and  the  Bio  Campana  is  seen  iar  below 
winding  its  way  towards  the  Guadalquivir. 

Another  mountain  range  of  much  greater  elevation  than  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  including  one  summit  higher  than  any  in  the  Pyrenees, 
extends  in  a  similar  direction  across  Andalucia,  rising  on  the  east 
near  Cartagena,  attaining  its  highest  elevation  and  its  dirtiactive  name 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  (Snowy  Mountain  Range)  between  3**  and  4*  W. 
long.,  and  terminating  at  Tarifa  and  Cape  Trafalgar.  The  two  highest 
points  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  the  Picacho  de  Mulhacen  (11,668  feet) 
and  the  Picacho  de  Veleta  (11,382  feet).  Both  are  covered  with 
snow  in  winter,  and  in  ravines  and  crevifces  all  the  year  round,  but  in 
summer  the  rocky  summits  are  bare.  These  two  mountains  rise 
with  abrupt  acclivities  on  the  northern  side.  The  Picacho  de  Veleta 
is  about  20  miles  S.E*  from  the  city  of  Granada,  and  the  other  some 
10  mil^ift  farther.  The  ascent  of  the  Picacho  de  Veleta  may  be  made 
up  the  western  and  southern  fianks,  and  though  slow  and  laborious 
is  attended  with  little. danger;  it  requires  two  days,  but  the  first 
day's  journey  may  be  made  on  horseback  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
simunit,  which  is  very  rugjped,  consisting  of  brown  rocks,  occasionally 
elevated  into  precipitous  crags,  but  mostly  in  masses  resembling 
cydopean  waUs  overthrown  and  in  ruins.  The  views  from  the  summit 
are  probably  unequalled  in  Europe,  certainly  not  surpassed.  To  the 
south  and  south-east,  immediatdy  under  the  eye,  are  the  mountains 
and  vaUeys  of  the  Alpujarras ;  next,  the  Mediterranean ;  farther  off, 
the  shores  of  Africa ;  and  in  the  distance,  but  distinctly  visible,  the 
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Muminits  of  the  Atlas  Mountains ;  to  the  north  are  the  crests  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  the  table-land  of  La  Mancha,  and  the  Quadarama  Hills 
beyond  Madrid ;  to  the  north-west  is  the  beautiful  green  vega  or  plain 
of  (httnada,  deep  sunk  among  dark  mountain-masses ;  to  the  west  are 
the  lofty  sierras  of  Tejeda  and  Ronda ;  and  to  the  east  the  mountains 
of  Muroia  and  Valencia.  The  view  embraces  a  circumference  of  not 
less  than  1000  miles.  West  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  proper  and 
limited  acceptation  of  the  name,  and  only  divided  from  it  by  the 
narrow  valleys  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Rio  Quadalfeo,  is  the  Sierra 
Tejeda,  the  highest  elevation  of  which  is  7670  feet  Still  farther  to 
the  west  are  the  sierras  of  Ronda  and  Grazalema,  nearly  as  lofty, 
forming  an  irregular  and  wild  mass  of  mountains,  which  sweep  round 
southward  towaids  Tarifa  and  Cape  Trafalgar,  and  descend  on  the 
west  and  north  into  the  plain  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The  highest 
summit  is  named  San  Cristobal,  formerly  La  Cabeza  del  Moro,  or  the 
'  Moor's  Head,'  near  Grazalema,  which  is  visible  at  a  great  distance 
on  the  Atlantia  The  Serrania  of  Ronda  is  considered  a  very  healthy 
r^on.  Most  of  the  towns,  villages,  and  other  places  of  residence 
aro  at  an  elevation  of  from  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
climate  in  summer  is  mild  and  equable,  and  the  air  pure  and  dry. 
In  winter,  however,  the  cold  is  sometimes  piercing,  and  the  rains 
swell  the  streams  to  torrents.  A  lower  range  of  mountains  extends 
aloQg  the  coast  from  Malaga  to  EsteponaT  The  central  part,  however, 
between  Ronda  and  Marbella  is  almost  as  lofty  as  the  Serrania  of 
Ronda,  with  which  it  is  connected.  This  range  terminates  on  the 
west  in  the  valley  of  the  Guadiaro.  It  is  called  the  Sierra  Bermeja, 
or  Red  Sierra.  The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  looks  as  if  it  were  an  outlying 
isolated  member  of  this  range. 

The  region  named  the  Alpujarras  lies  to  the  south  and  south-east 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  is  in  fact  the  series  of  ridges  and  ravines, 
hills  and  valleys,  by  which  the  great  central  mass  of  mountains 
descends  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Alpujarras  extend 
east  to  west  from  Almeria  to  the  Rio  Guadalfeo.  On  some  parts  of 
the  coast,  as  at  Almeria,  Adra,  and  Motril,  are  extensive  and  fertile 
plains.  Inland,  the  surface  rises  into  hills  and  ridges,  gradually 
increasing  in  height  Vines  are  planted  on  the  slopes  and  precipitous 
declivities,  in  gardens  and  on  terraces ;  orange-trees  grow  in  gardens, 
olive-trees  in  groves,  mulberries  by  the  road-sides,  and  ever-green 
oaks  in  park-like  places,  supplying  abundance  of  acorns,  which  the 
peasants  relish  as  food.  Few  regions  have  such  variety  of  surface, 
climate,  and  productions.  The  space  between  the  higher  summits  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Mediterranean  appears  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Moors  more  exclusively  than  any  other  part  of  Spain,  and 
Ib  the  part  where  they  resided  ihe  longest.  The  inhabitants  are 
obviously  of  Moorish  origin,  and  they  pronounce  the  Spanish  language 
with  a  peculiar  thickness  of  utterance.  Their  houses  are  low,  wi& 
latticed  windows  and  flat  roofs,  whitewashed,  scrupulously  clean,  and 
generally  with  green  plots  of  garden- 
East  and  north-east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  the  sierras  of  Pur- 
chena  and  Baza,  which  also  afforded  final  strongholds  to  the  Moors. 
Still  farther  north,  the  eastern  part  of  Andalucia  is  occupied  by  high 
and  broken  groimd  connected  with  these  sieiras  and  with  the  Sierra 
Seg^ra  and  Sierra  Sagra  of  Murda.  From  the  city  of  Granada  to 
Velez  el  Rubio,  near  the  boundaries  of  Murcia,  the  surface,  in  some 
parts,  resembles  a  sea  of  which  the  waves  have  been  arrested  during 
a  storm,  and  made  solid ;  in  other  parts  the  rocks  rise  up  in  cones, 
pyramids,  and  obelisks,  and  the  valleys  are  broken  into  ravines  and 
guUies. 

Between  the  cities  of  Jaen  and  Granada  an  isolated  range  of  hiUs, 
called  the  Sierra  Susana,  or  Montes  de  Granada,  extends  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  dividing  the  streams  which  flow  northward  towards 
the  middle  course  of  the  Guadalquivir  from  those  which  flow  west- 
ward towards  its  lower  course.  The  road  from  Jaen  to  Granada  passes 
under  these  hills  through  a  tunnel. 

The  plain  of  the  Guadalquivir  commences  some  distance  above 
Cordova,  but  is  at  first  narrow  and  bounded  by  hills.  Below  Cordova 
the  ground  becomes  less  undulating,  and  the  plain  wider..  The 
greatest  part  of  the  plain  is  on  the  southeni  side  of  the  river  till  it 
reaches  Sevilla,  the  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Morena  in  many  places 
advancing  to  the  northern  bank.  From  Sevilla  to  the  sea  ihe  plain 
is  perfectly  level  and  of  vast  extent,  with  the  river  winding  through 
the  middle.  Tl^e  central  part  produces  luxuriant  crops  of  grain,  and 
when  the  com  is  ripe  the  yellow  expanse  seems  interminable,  no 
object  interposing  to  break  the  uniformity  except  here  and  there  a 
clump  of  olive-trees.  Hamlets,  farm-houses,  cottages,  there  are  none. 
The  lower  part  is  a  salt-marsh,  in  which  vast  herds  of  cattle  find 
pasturage.  Throughout  Andalucia  there  is  in  general  no  other 
division  between  properties  than  low  embankments  of  earth,  on  which 
the  prickly  pear  and  aloe,  if  well  tended  and  preserved,  would  set  at 
defiance  the  passage  of  man  and  beast;  but  these  hedges  having 
been  generally  neglected,  the  cultivated  expanse  is  merely  dotted 
here  and  there  with  solitary  aloes  marking  where  fences  had  onco 
been  raised. 

Extending  northward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir  along 
the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Isla 
Mayor,  is  a  district  named  the  Coto  de  San  Lucar,  which  is  kept  as  a 
preserve,  and  is  much  resorted  to  as  a  sporting-ground.    It  is  partly 


covered  with  stunted  pines,  thick  brushwood,  and  coarse  grass,  and 
partly  consLsts  of  bare  sand-hills.  It  contains  deer,  wild  bulls,  wild 
hogs,  and  abundance  of  rabbits. 

JUven. — The  Guadalquivir  is  the  'great  river*  (Wad-el-Kebir)  of 
Andalucia.  It  rises  in  tlie  Sierra  de  Castiil,  on  the  frontiers  of  Anda- 
lucia and  Murcia,  in  two  branches,  the  sources  of  which  are  not  far 
from  Huescar.  Its  course  is  westward  past  Ubeda,  Andujar,  and 
Montoro,  where  it  turns  west-south-west,  and  passes  by  Cordova  to 
Sevilla.  Its  course  is  then  south  by  west^  with  several  large  bends ; 
and  it  twice  divides  into  two  branches,  forming  the  Isla  Menor  and 
Isla  Mayor,  after  which  the  streams  unite  and  the  river  reaches  the 
sea  at  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda.  Its  course  is  generally  sluggish,  its 
water  muddy,  and  its  banks  canal-like.  It  is  navigable  for  small 
steamers  to  Sevilla,  and  for  boats  to  Palms^  where  the  Rio  Jenil 
(Xenil),  one  of  its  laigest  affluents,  enters  it.  It  was  formerly  navi- 
gable for  boats  to  Cordova.  It  receives  on  the  right  bank  numerous 
rivers  and  streams  from  the  Sierra  Morena;  on  the  left  bank  it 
receives  several  fi-om  the  Montes  de  Granada  and  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  two  or  three  from  the  Sierra  de  Ronda ;  but  the  Guadalete,  from 
the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  enters  the  sea  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz.  From  the 
southern  flanks  of  the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  Sierra  Tejeda,  and  Sierra 
Nevada,  many  rivers  enter  the.  Mediterranean,  mostly  short.  The 
longest  are,  from  west  to  east,  the  Guadiaro,  the  Guadaljorce,  the 
Guadalfeo,  the  Adra,  the  Rio  de  Almeria,  and  the  Rio  de  Almanzora. 
None  of  the  rivers  are  navigable  except  the  Guadalquivir. 

Geoloffy,  MineraU,  and  Minet. — The  higher  parts  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  are  mostly  clay-slates,  often  nearly  vertical,  and  intermixed 
with  veins  of  quartz ;  lower  down  the  formations  are  mostly  tertiary 
limestones.  The  Sierra  Nevada  ranges  are  almost  entirely  of  primaiy 
and  secondary  formations,  quartz,  serpentine,  and  ciystallised  lime- 
stones, including  marbles  fit  for  statuary. 

In  the  Sierra  de  Gador,  north-west  of  Almeria,  there  are  lead-mines. 
The  sierra  is  honeycombed  with  shafts  in  all  directions.  The  most 
valuable  mines  at  present  wrought  in  Andalucia  are  the  silver  and 
lead-mines  of  the  Sierra  de  Almagrera,  a  district  in  the  extreme 
eastern  part,  adjoining  theprovince  of  Murcia,  and  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  de  Almanzora.  The  great  vein  is  about  20  feet  in  thickness, 
extends  to  a  considerable  length,  seems  to  widen  in  descending,  and 
its  depth  is  yet  unknown.  It  is  a  mass  of  metals,  but  lead,  silver, 
and  zinc  predominate.  It  is  let  in  portions  to  a  number  of  small 
companies,  and  is  wrought  very  irregularly,  and  for  the  most  part 
very  unskilfully.  The  sUver  is  mosUy  sent  to  France,  where  it  is 
coined  into  five-franc  pieces,  and  is  returned  to  Spain,  where  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  circulating  coin.  The  Iron-mines  of  Pedroso, 
between  Cazalla  and  Constantina,  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Rio 
Huesna,  were  commenced  in  1831.  In  1843  there  were  600  workmen 
employed  in  the  various  operations  of  smelting  and  casting  iron. 
Motion  is  given  to  machinery  by  a  very  large  water-wheel  driveax  by 
the  water  of  the  Rio  Huesna,  which  is  conducted  into  a  dam  very 
strongly  constructed.  The  hot-air  blast  is  in  full  operation.  Iron-ore 
is  also  wrought  in  the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  and  there  are  two  smelting- 
houses  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Verde,  where  the  iron  is  run  from  the 
ore ;  it  is  then  carried  in  boats  to  Malaga,  wbere  there  are  foundries 
for  casting  and  refining  the  metal  There  are  copper-works  in  the 
Sierra  Morena,  on  the  kio  Tinto,  which  falls  into  the  sea  below 
Moguer.  The  copper  is  not  in  veins,  but  disseminated  in  the  rock, 
which  is  broken  up,  and  only  yields  about  3  per  cent  of  metal ;  but 
copper  to  a  larger  amoimt,  and  by  an  easier  process,  is  obtained  in 
the  same  locality  from  a  stream  containing  sulphate  of  copper  in  eolu- 
tion;  the  water  is  conducted  along  wooden  troughs,  in  which  it 
deposits  the  copper  on  plates  of  iron.  A  bed  of  coal  occurs  in  the 
Sierra  Morena,  which  is  known  to  extend  from  Fuente  Ovejuna  to 
Espiel,  30  miles,  and  probably  extends  10  miles  farther  to  Villaharta. 
It  is  wrought  at  several  places,  but  very  unskilfully,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  principal  mine,  which  has  a  large  steam-engine.  The 
principal  seam  is  near  the  surface,  is  about  three  yards  wide,  and  lies 
between  beds  of  sandstone.  The  coal  is  sulphureous,  and  unfit  for 
domestic  purposes,  but  gives  out  great  heat,  and  is  chiefly  used  by 
blacksmiths.  .       t.  -t 

There  are  several  mineral  springs  in  Andalucia,  which  are  mostly 
visited  for  bathing  purposes.  The  most  frequented  are  the  baths  of 
Alhama,  a  town  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Sierra  Tejedp,  those  of 
Carratraca,  a  village  on  a  hill  between  Ronda  and  Malaga,  and  those 
of  Alhamilla,  about  7  miles  inland  from  Almeria. 

Climate  and  ProductioM.—The  climate  of  Andalucia,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  difference  of  elevation  of  the  surface,  is  very  varied.  In 
the  *tierra  oaliente*  (the  *hot  land 'J  of  the  southern  shores,  the 
harvests  are  over  in  May;  they  are  a  little  later  in  the  plain  of  the 
Guadalquivir;  in  the  Vega  of  Granada,  which  is  2,400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  Uie  crops  are  green  in  June ;  while  the  mountains 
higher  up  display  the  vegetation  of  Switzerland.  The  Serrania  of 
Ronda  can  hardly  be  visited  by  travellers  except  in  summer;  for 
many  of  the  roads  are  in  fact  the  dry  beds  of  streams,  which  in 
winter  are  filled  with  torrents;  and  the  same  observation  applies  to 
much  of  the  Alpujarras.  , 

The  corn-lands  and  pastures  of  the  plain  of  the  Guadalquivir  have 
already  been  mentioned.    The  vine  is  extensively  and  carefully  culti- 
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rated  in.  Andalucia,  and  the  best  modes  of  making  wine  are  well 
understood.  The  total  quantity  produced  is  about  400,000  butta 
(40,000,000  gallonfl)  per  annum ;  of  which  about  120,000  butts  are 
prodnoed  in  the  Cadiz  district,  about  40,000  butts  in  the  Malap 
district^  and  the  rest  chiefly  in  the  Alpujarras.  In  the  Cadiz  district 
about  24,000  acres  are  under  vine-cultivation,  including  the  localities 
of  Jeree  (Xeres),  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  Tribuenza,  San  Lucar, 
Chipiona,  Rota,  and  Puerto  Real,  but  not  the  new  Chiclana  vine- 
yarda.  The  finest  wine  of  Spain  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jeresi,  which  in  quality  is  only  equalled  by  the  small  district  of 
Montilla»  near  Cordova.  From  Velez  Malaga  to  Malaga,  a  distance 
of  about  20  mUes,  the  hills  facing  the  sea  are  covered  with  vines.  In 
the  Malags  district  and  in  the  Alptgarras  lai^  quantities  of  grapes 
are  dried,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  raisins  exported.  The  low- 
lands of  the  flonthem  coast  of  Andaluda  are,  as  regards  climate  and 
productions,  almost  tropical.  The  date-tree,  olive-tree,  sugar^^ane, 
cotton-plant,  and  indigo-plant^  flourish  vigorously,  yielding  products 
equal  in  quality  to  those  of  the  tropics  themselves.  The  sugar-cane 
especially,  first  introduced  by  the  Moors,  is  not  only  cultivated  in 
large  quantities  for  eating  as  a  dessert^  but  gives  rise  to  considerable 
manufactures  of  raw  and  refined  sugar.  There  are  manufiiotories  at 
Motril  and  Almuneoar,  where  70  per  cent  of  juioe  is  obtained  from 
the  cane,  whereaa  only  about  50  per' cent  is  obtained  in  the  British 
West  India  possessions.  To  obtain  this  amount  of  juice  the  canes  are 
pressed  four  times  between  the  rollers,  and  even  after  the  cane  has 
finally  left  the  miU  it  is  again  subjected  to  a  screw  or  hydrostatic 
pressure,  and  10  or  12  per  cent  more  of  juice  is  obtained  The  juice 
is  purified  by  lime,  skimmed,  evaporated  to  the  requisite  degree,  and 
poured  into  earthenware  moulds,  where  it  finally  imdergoes  the 
operation  of  claying. 

The  olive-groves  are  in  many  places  very  fine,  but  especially  in  the 
Alpujanras.  Near  Orjiba,  about  16  miles  from  the  coast,  and  near  the 
noTthem  bank  of  the  Rio  Quadalfeo,  is  an  olive-tree  14  yiuds  round  the 
tnink,  and  another  near  it  almost  as  laiige.  Oardens  of  orange-trees  are 
very  numerous,  which,  even  while  they  are  laden  with  fruity  fill  the  air 
wiUi  the  firagranoe  of  their  flowers.  The  laiger  trees  lu*e  chiefly  ever- 
green oaks,  cork-trees,  chestnuts,  and  pines ;  there  are  also  ashes,  alders, 
and  elden.  The  wild  districts  are  covered  with  various  species  of  cistus 
(in  Spanish  iara)  which  are  very  odoriferous,  with  laurustinus,  thyme, 
ientiscns,  alatemus,  genista,  and  rosemary. 

fiees  abound  in  some  parts  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  where  the  common 
hive  is  the  hollow  stem  of  a  cork-tree  out  into  lengths,  which  afibrds  an 
excellent  material  for  the  purpose. 

The  manufactures  of  Andalucia  are  of  small  importance,  with  the 
exception  of  wine^  oil,  and  sugar.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Spain 
the  absurd  prohibitions  and  excessive  duties  on  articles  of  necessity, 
such  as  oottons  and  woollens,  have  given  rise  to  a  system  of  smuggling 
which  is  better  managed  and  far  more  active  than  the  revenue  system 
of  the  government  Ronda  is  the  centre  of  such  a  system  in  Andalucia ; 
and  the  oontrabandistas  of  this  district  are  the  finest  race,  and  most 
picturesque  in  attire,  of  their  numerous  class  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  modem  provinoes,  the  cities,  and  towns  of  Andalucia,  are 
described  imder  the  names  of  the  ancient  provinces  in  which  they 
are  respectively  included.    [Cordova  ;  Jaen  ;  Granada  ;  Sevilla.] 

(Widdrington's  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  tn  1843 ;  Haverty's  Wander- 
inffB  m  Spam,  1844;  the  Hon.  R.  D.  Murray's  Cities  and  Wilds  of 
AndahuHa,  1848;  Clark's  Qaapacho,  or  Summer  Months  in  Spain^ 
1850 ;  Hoskins's  Spain  asUis,  1851 ;  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Wine  Duties,  1852.)    [See  Spaik,  in  Supplement.] 

ANDAMAN  ISLES,  a  group  of  four  islands  and  several  islets 
resting  on  a  bank  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  between  lO""  32'  and 
14*  10'  N.  lat,  and  traversed  by  the  meridian  of  93*  E.  Of  the  four 
laiger  islands  the  most  northern  is  North  Andaman,  which  is  50  miles 
long  by  20  miles  broad ;  it  is  separated  from  Middle  Andaman  (60  miles 
long  and  20  miles  broad)  by  a  very  narrow  strait  called  Steuart  Sound,  to 
the  west  of  which  lies  tiie  small  island  of  Interview.  Middle  An^liLman 
is  divided  from  South  Andaman  by  Middle  Strait,  which  is  also  very 
narrow,  and  has  opposite  its  eastern  entrance  two  of  the  largest  islets  of 
the  group.  South  Andaman  is  50  miles  long  and  23  miles  broad,  where 
widest ;  but  this  island,  as  well  as  North  Andaman,  is  deeply  indented 
by  bays.  The  islets  of  Sentinel,  Labyrinth,  and  Rutland  lie  ofif  the 
south  coast  of  South  Andaman.  The  three  Andamans  were  long  con- 
sidered to  form  but  one  island,  and  are  so  marked  in  old  maps;  and 
this  imaginary  island  waa  called  the  Qreat  Andaman,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Little  Andaman,  which  lies  about  85  miles  south  from 
Rutland  islet,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  Duncan  Passage.  Little 
Andaman,  which  is  nearly  elliptical  in  shape,  and  has  no  deep 
indentations,  is  30  miles  long  by  20  miles  broad.  Many  of  the  islets 
of  the  group,  though  some  .of  them  are  of  considerable  size,  are  not 
distinguished  by  particular  names. 

The  Andaman  Isles  are  mountainous,  especially  the  northern  island, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  mountain  called  Saddle  Peak,  rising  to  the 
height  of  2400  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  islands  contain  fresh  water 
in  abundance,  but  no  rivers  of  any  magnitude.  They  are  densely  covered 
with  trees,  several  of  which  afford  timber  of  sufficient  size  for  ship-k 
building ;  among  them  are  the  poplar,  the  ebony,  a  tree  resembling 
satin-wood,  the  red-wood,  the  cotton-tree,  and  the  almond-tree ;  besides 
bamboos,  ground-rattans,  and  numerous  shrubs* 


Very  few  animals  are  found  on  the  islands ;  the  principal  of  them 
is  a  species  of  small  hog,  which  the  inhabitants  use  for  food.  Besides 
these  hogs,  the  Andamaners  eat  rats,  lizards,  and  snakes ;  but  their 
principal  food  consists  of  fish,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  and 
dming  the  north-east  monsoon  they  are  very  abundant.  The  shores 
abound  in  shell-fish,  and  oysters  of  good  quality  are  found  in  some 
situations.  The  edible  birds'-nests,  so  highly  prized  in  China,  are 
sometimes  seen  in  these  islands,  and  a  variety  of  beautiful  shells — 
goi^nias,  madrepores,  and  cowries — ^may  be  gathered  on  the  shores. 
The  fruit  of  the  mangrove  is  almost  the  only  vegetable  substance  in 
the  islands  that  is  fit  for  food. 

The  inhabitants,  who  number  about  3000,  are  in  the  lowest  state  of 
civilisation,  inhospitable  to  strangers,  small  of  stature,  seldom  exceeding 
5  feet  in  height,  and  ill  formed,  with  large  woolly  heads  and  very  slender 
limbs.  They  are  wholly  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  clothing ;  their 
implements  are  but  few  in  number,  and  of  a  very  rude  description. 
They  have  no  vessel  that  can  resist  the  action  of  fire;  their  only  mode 
of  cooking  consists  in  throwing  their  food  upon  burning  wood  Their 
principal  weapons  of  offence  are  bows  and  arrows;  the  former  are 
usually  from  4  to  5  feet  long,  and  for  strings  they  use  fibres  drawn 
from  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  or  slips  of  bamboo ;  their  arrows  are  formed  of 
reeds,  with  heads  of  wood  hardened  in  the  fire,  or  of  fish-bones.  They 
also  carry  spears  of  heavy  wood,  with  sharpened  points,  and  are  pro 
vided  with  a  shield  made  of  bark.  They  use  boUi  their  arrows  and 
their  spears  for  killing  fish,  and  show  considerable  dexterity  in  thia 
occupation;  they  likewise  make  use  of  a  hand-net  formed  of  bark. 

The  dwellings  of  the  natives  are  rude  in  the  extreme ;  they  are  formed 
by  fixing  four  poles  in  the  ground  and  binding  their  tops  together,  filling 
up  the  spaces  between  them  with  branches  of  trees,  and  leaving  a  vacancy 
on  one  side  just  large  enough  to  allow  of  ingress  and  egress.  They 
make  no  attempt  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  they  reside  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  from  which  they  derive  the  principal 
part  of  their  food.  On  awaking  in  the  morning,  their  first  care  is  to 
plaster  their  bodies  with  mud,  wliich  hardens  in  the  sun,  and  serves 
as  a  protection  against  the  attacks  of  insects  which  swarm  in  the  air 
and  would  otherwise  be  a  constant  torment  to  them.  They  also  paint 
their  woolly  hair  with  red  ochre. 

The  origin  of  this  race  of  people  is  unknown.  They  differ  in  form, 
features,  and  language  from  all  the  other  races  on  the  continent  or  on 
the  neighbouring  islands.  They  resemble  the  mop-headed  Papuas  of 
New  Guinea ;  but  how  they  should  have  found  their  way  to  so  great  a 
distance  in  their  frail  canoes,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

A  settlement  was  attempted  by  the  English  in  1791  at  Port  Chatham, 
on  an  inlet  on  the  eastern  side  of  South  Andaman  Island ;  but  two  years 
afterwards  the  settlers  were  removed  to  Port  ComwaUis  on  a  small  bay 
on  the  eastern  side  of  North  Andaman,  in  13"*  28'  N.  lat.,  98"  12'  E.  long. 
The  place  was  abandoned  in  1 796,  in  oonsequenoe  of  its  insalubrity.  In 
1814,  when  Port  Comwallis  was  visited  by  an  English  ship,  very  few 
vestiges  remaned  of  the  British  settlement  Subsequently  (in  April, 
1824)  the  British  force  under  Sir  Ardiibald  Canipbell  dispatched 
against  the  Birmese  assembled  in  the  harbour,  where  some  of  the 
ships  remained  about  a  month.  On  that  occasion  the  natives  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  showing  their  hostile  feelings  by  dischaiiging  their 
arrows  at  all  the  Europeans  who  came  within  their  reach.  The  Little 
Andaman  was  visited  in  November,  1825,  by  the  Earl  Kellie  transport, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  water  for  the  troops  which  she  was  con- 
veying to  Rangoon,  when  the  inhabitants  showed  an  equally  fierce 
disposition,  and  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  obstruct  the  men 
while  filling  their  waterK»8k&  This  smaJler 'island  does  not  possess 
any  harbour,  but  has  tolerable  anchorage  near  the  shore. 

About  60  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Middle  Andaman  lies  Barren 
Island,  which  is  entirely  of  volcanic  formation,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
a  cone  1848  feet  high,  and  frequently  in  a  state  of  active  eruption. 
Barren  Island  is  not  included  in  the  Andaman  group.     [See  Sup.] 

ANDELYS,  LES.     [Eurk] 

ANDERNACU,  a  small  town  in  the  Prussian  Rhein-Provinz,  govern- 
ment of  Coblenz,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  50°  27' 
N.  lat,  7"  25'  £.  long.,  10  miles  N.W.  from  the  city  of  Coblenz,  on  the 
road  to  Bonn :  population,  about  3000.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman 
town  Antwmaewn,  which  stood  in  the  territory  of  the  Ubii.  This  town 
is  said  to  have  sprung  up  round  one  of  Drusus's  camps ;  it  was  repaired 
by  Julian  during  his  government  of  QauL  During  the  middle  ages  it 
wa9  an  imperial  town  until  1496,  when  the  Elector  of  Cologne  reduced 
it  to  municipal  rank.  The  neighbourhood  of  Andemach  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  site  of  Julius  Ceesar's  wooden  bridge  across  the 
Rhine. 

Andemach  has  still  an  ancient  look,  being  surrounded  by  massive 
ramparts  flanked  with  towers.  Some  of  the  oldest  buildings  of  the 
town  are  constructed  of  a  porous  volcanic  stone  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  the  door-posts,  window-frames,  and  posts  at  the  comers  oi 
the  streets  are  formed  of  columnar  basalt  The  principal  buildings 
are — the  parish  church,  which  dates  from  the  12th  century,  is 
surmounted  by  four  towers,  and  contains  some  curious  carvings  and 
an  ancient  Roman  tomb ;  the  watch  tower  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town  near  the  river,  built  in  1520,  circular  below  and  octagonal  above ; 
and  the  gate  that  leads  out  of  the  town,  crossing  the  Coblenz  road.  This 
gate  is  an  elegant  gothio  structure,  very  ancient,  and  by  some  errone- 
ously said  to  be  Roman.    Adjoining  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  castellated 
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palooe  of  the  archbiitthopa  of  Cologne,  which  wu  built  about  the  close 
of  the  15th  century. 

Andemach  is  situated  in  the  ancient  volcanio  region  of  the  Eifel. 
[CoBLENZ.]  From  the  quarries  of  Ober-Mendig  and  Kieder-Mendig, 
two  viUages  near  it,  Andemach  obtains  the  mill-stones  which  it  exports 
to  foi-eign  countries ;  they  are  formed  of  basaltic  lava.  Trass,  a  pul- 
veiised  volcanic  substance,  is  also  exported  in  laige  quantities  to  Holland 
for  making  the  hydraulic  mortar  used  in  building  dykes  and  subaqueous 
constructions.  The  Rhine  at  Andemach  runs  through  a  majestic  defile. 
The  whole  neighbourhood  is  very  picturesque,  and  especially  interesting 
to  the  geologist. 

ANDES,  an  extensiTe  mountain  system  whidi  traverses  South 
America  in  aUits  length  from  south  to  north.  Towards  the  south  its 
rocky  manaftn  press  dose  on  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  north  of  42°  S.  lat. 
a  hilly  tract  of  vaiious  width  lies  between  the  mountains  and  the 
shores  of  the  ocean.  The  name  cordiUera  is  properly  given  to  the 
highest  part  of  the  range,  which  is  always  covered  with  snow ;  but  it 
is  also  applied  to  the  lower  chains. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  one  continuous  range  traversed  the 
American  continent  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  that  the 
Sierra  Madre  in  Mexico  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  North  America 
were  part  of  the  same  mountain  system  which  extends  over  South 
America;  but  between  the  Sierra  Madre  and  the  Andes  several  breaks 
occur  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  that  of  Nicaragua,  and  these 
openings  are  above  100  miles  wide.  The  western  of  the  three  chains, 
into  which  the  Andes  branch  off  north  of  the  equator,  advances 
towards  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  but  does  not  reach  it  We  are  not 
exactly  acquainted  with  the  place  where  this  moimtain  range  ceases, 
as  that  part  of  the  countnr,  owing  to  its  insalubrity,  is  hardly  ever 
visited  by  travellers,  ont  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
continuous  chain  of  the  Andes  does  not  extend  north  of  the  river 
Napipi,  an  affluent  of  the  Atrato,  and  that  it  terminates  near  7"  N.  lat 
There  certainly  occur  some  hills  or  mountains  north  of  that  parallel 
(as  the  Peak  of  Candelaria,  on  the  lett  bank  of  the  Atrato  and  near 
its  mouth),  between  Choco  Bay,  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Qidf  of 
Darien,  and  the  Bay  of  S.  Miguel  in  the  Pacific ;  but  these  hills  seem 
to  be  isolated  and  not  connectecl  with  the  range  by  a  continuous 
series  of  heights. 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  continuous  chain  of  the  Andes 
commences  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Ancon  sin  Salida,  near 
52"*  S.  lat  [Anoon  sin  Salida.]  The  mountains  which  extend  from 
this  inlet  southward  to  Cape  Horn  and  Cape  Good  Success  on  Strait 
le  Maire  are  broken  into  several  isolated  masses,  and  separated  from 
one  another  only  by  deep  and  for  the  most  part  narrow  arms  of  the 
sea.  But  as  the  shores  of  these  narrow  channels  are  lined  with  high 
and  steep  mountains,  it  is  supposed  with  reason  that  these  isolated 
masses  were  once  united  to  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  and  that  they 
were  torn  from  it  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature.  They  are 
therefore  included  in  this  account  of  the  Andes. 

The  Southern  Andes  are  the  isolated  mountain-masses  which  lie 
south  of  the  Ancon  sin  Salida.  The  most  southern  of  these  masses 
is  that  which  covers  the  southern  parte  of  King  Charles's  South-Land, 
or  the  principal  island  of  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  group.  It  commences 
at  Cape  San  Paulo,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  and  runs  hence 
westward ;  but  in  approaching  the  head  of  Admiralty  Sound  it  turns 
to  the  north-west,  and  terminates  on  the  coast  of  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaens  between  Admiralty  Soimd  and  Useless  Bay.  Towards  the 
south  it  extends  to  Beagle  Channel ;  and  as  the  rocky  and  elevated 
islands  of  Navarin  and  Hoste  are  separated  from  it  only  by  this  narrow 
f  strait,  they  may  be  considered  as  appurtenances  of  the  mass.  From 
Cape  San  Diego  and  Cape  Qood  Success,  on  Strait  Le  Maire,  this  mass 
extends  westward  to  Brecknock  Peninsula,  on  Cockbum  Channel,  a 
distance  of  about  330  miles.  Its  average  width  on  King  Charies's 
South-Land  may  be  rather  more  than  40  zniles.  The  mountains  which 
lie  close  to  Strait  Le  Maire  are  only  high  hiUs,  but  at  a  distance  of 
about  20  miles  from  it  they  rise  to  a  considerable  height ;  the  summits, 
called  the  Three  Brothers,  west  of  Cape  St  Vincent,  not  far  from  the 
northern  coast,  rising  to  between  1200  and  1700  feet;  whilst  Bell 
Mountain,  not  far  from  the  southern  coast,  is  2600  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  elevation  of  the  mountains  farther  west  is  not  known ;  but  near 
67*"  W.  long,  three  summits  rise  above  the  snow-line.  The  ridge 
which  runs  along  the  northem  shores  of  Admiralty  Soimd  rises  to 
from  2600  to  8400  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  parts  of  it  are  covered 
with  snow.  The  more  extensive  chain,  which  lies  on  the  southern 
side  of  that  soimd,  rises  to  between  3000  and  4000  feet,  and  terminates 
in  sharp  ridges  and  peaks  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Mount 
Darwin,  west  of  69"  W.  long.,  is  6800  feet  high,  and  glaciers  descend 
from  its  southern  slope  to  the  Beagle  Channel.  Mount  Sarmiento, 
called  also  *  Volcan  Nevado,'  but  not  ascertained  to  be  a  volcano,  near 
Magdalen  Sound,  rises  also  to  the  height  of  6800  feet  The  mountains 
on  the  southern  islands  though  rugged  do  not  attain  the  snow-line, 
except  the  summits  of  Dogjaw  Mountains  on  Navarin  Island.  The 
interior  of  this  motmtain  region  is  not  known.  The  coast  is  lined 
with  rocks  from  800  to  1500  feet  high,  and  along  it  occur  many 
rocks  nearly  level  with  the  water,  distant  2  and  even  3  miles  from 
the  coast  Many  inlets  intersect  the  land  in  every  direction,  and 
open  into  lai^  gulfs.  The  heights  dose  to  the  sea  are  thickly  wooded 
towards  the  ea«t ;  but  barren  on  their  western  sides,  owing  to  the 


prevailing  west  winds.     In  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  inlets  lerel 
tracts  of  moderate  extent  are  commonly  foimd. 

The  second  isolated  mountain  system  of  the  Southern  Andes  nuu 
in  a  general  direction  from  south-east  to  north-west ;  and  is  divided 
longitudinally  by  the  western  portion  of  the  Strait  of  Maga^^n^n 
The  eastern  portion  of  this  mountain  r^on  forms  the  most  soutiiern 
termination  of  the  South  American  continent^  and  is  called  Brunswick 
Peninsula.  The  western  portion  is  cut  in  a  transverse  direction  by 
another  arm  of  the  sea,  called  Barbara  Channel  The  two  islands  Uius 
formed  are  called  Clarence  and  Santa  I&eB.  Brunswick  Peninsula  is 
divided  from  the  mountains  that  lie  farther  north  on  the  Ameiicaa 
continent  by  a  narrow  sound  called  Jerome  Channel,  which  ninsnorUi 
and  east  into  a  wide  sea-basin,  called  Otway  Water,  the  nortli-eastem 
shores  of  which  reach  the  plains  of  Patagonia.  Its  eastern  extremity 
is  divided  from  the  central  portion  of  the  Strait  of  Magslhaens  by  a 
low  isthmus  about  six  miles  wide.  This  mountain  r^on  is  much 
less  in  extent  than  that  farther  north ;  it  is  also' less  elevated.  The 
highest  mountains  oocur  at  no  great  distance  from  the  eastern  shoie 
of  Brunswick  Peninsula,  where  a  short  range  of  rugged  rocks  appeair 
to  be  always  covered  with  snow.  The  mountains  lying  along  the 
southern  coast  of  that  peninsula  are  leas  elevated,  those  near  Cape 
Froward  rising  only  to  2500  feet  Still  less  elevated  is  the  range  ef 
rocks  which  constitutes  the  south-western  and  southern  shores  of  the 
peninsula,  the  highest  summit,  Mount  Cruz,  near  Port  Gallant,  not 
attaining  more  than  2200  feet  The  rugged  rocks  which  cover  the 
surface  of  the  inlands  of  Santa  Ihes  and  Clarence  do  not  much  exce^ 
2000  feet  Where  this  region  borders  on  the  Pacific  its  rocky,  high 
and  steep  shores  are  lined  with  many  rocks  and  islets.  The  western 
slope  of  the  mountains  is  barren  and  bare.  The  eastern  sides  of 
Santa  Ifies  and  Clarence  present  also  naked  crags,  relieved  howerer 
in  the  lower  parts  by  some  stunted  shrubs.  On  Brunswick  Peninsula 
the  valleys  and  the  heights  that  screen  them  are  covered  with  trees  of 
a  large  size,  intermixed  with  shrubs  and  underwood ;  only  the  upper 
part  of  the  mountains  is  bare. 

The  third  isolated  mass  of  the  Southern  Andes  extends  from 
Jerome  Channel  and  Otway  Water  to  the  Ancon  sin  Salida,  and  lies 
between  63**  80'  and  62**  S.  lat  Skyring  Water,  which  at  its  easten 
extremi^  is  united  to  Otway  Water  by  a  long  narrow  channel,  called 
Fitzroy  Passage,  divides  this  r^on  nearly  into  two  parts,  its  western 
extremity  being  divided  from  Glacier  Bay  onfy  by  an  istimius  about 
four  miles  across.  The  most  extensive  depreamon  of  the  Southern 
Andes  lies  on  both  sides  of  Otway  Water,  for  neither  the  hills  of 
Brunswick  Peninsula^  nor  those  of  Ponsonby  land,  as  the  oountiy 
between  Otway  Water  and  Skyring  Water  is  called,  rise  above  the 
line  of  trees,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  eummits.  But  along 
the  southern  shores  of  pyxing  Water,  towards  the  west,  the 
mountains  must  attain  a  much  greater  elevation,  as  immense  gladen 
descend  from  them,  and  approadi  the  shores  of  that  inland  sea.  Not 
less  elevated  are  the  mountains  which  occupy  the  isthmus  between 
Skyring  Water  and  Glacier  Bay :  the  name  of  the  lastlnentioned  inlet 
indicates  their  nature.  The  high  mountains  continue  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Smyth  Channel  to  the  shores  of  Ancon  sin  Salida, 
Mount  Burney  rising  to  5800  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  probably 
2000  feet  above  the  snow-line.  Toward  the  east  the  mountains  north 
of  Skyring  Water  lower  considerably,  and  the  southern  extremity  of 
Obstruction  Inlet  is  only  surrounded  by  high  hills,  which  toward 
the  east  border  on  the  plains  of  Patagonia.  The  region  just  described, 
is  overgrown  with  trees  and  bushes,  and  along  the  inland  seas  occur 
many  extensive  tracts  of  land  apparently  not  destitute  of  culttration ; 
but  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  along  the  shores  of  Smyth 
Channel  is  bare. 

The  P(Uagonian  Andes. — On  the  northem  shores  of  the  Ancon  sin 
Salida  the  continuous  range  of  the  Andes  begins;  and  hero  too  the 
chain  conmienoes  to  run  in  a  northem  direction  and  in  a  straight 
line.  It  continues  in  that  direction  to  42"  S.  Ut  On  the  south 
commence  two  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  inclosing  the  Canal  of  the 
Mountains.  [Ancok  bin  Salida.]  The  steep  mountains  whi^ 
inclose  this  inlet  are  broken  here  and  there  by  deep  ravines  filled 
with  frozen  snow,  and  surmounted  by  extensive  glaciers,  from  which 
huge  avalanches  frequently  descend.  It  would  therefore  seem  that 
these  two  ridges  attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  4000  feet  above  the 
sea  level  They  unite  on  the  isthmus  between  the  Pacific  and  Last 
Hope's  Inlet,  the  eastern  shore  of  which  is  formed  by  the  plains  of 
Patagonia.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  Andes  contiguous 
to  the  Ancon  sin  Salida,  are  less  than  20  miles  wide.  The  mountaiM 
continue  northward  dose  to  the  shore,  so  as  to  leave  no  level  ground 
along  the  beach.  It  seems  also  that  the  highest  part  of  the  range 
occurs  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  sea ;  for  though  the  rocky 
masses  are  indented  by  numerous  inlets,  no  river  above  the  size  of  a 
short  mountain  torrent  finds  its  way  into  the  Pacific.  Many  parts  of 
the  range  that  extends  along  Mesier  Channel,  which  separa^ 
Wellington  Island  fi«m  the  continent,  are  covered  with  snow.  St. 
Andrews  Sound,  Eyre  Sound,  and  Iceberg  Inlet,  are  surrounded  by 
snowy  mountains  and  glaciers.  In  the  parallel  of  St  Andrews  Sound, 
the  Andes  occupy  a  width  of  about  40  miles,  and  on  the  easteon  edge 
of  the  range  rises  Mount  Stokes,  near  the  source  of  the  Santa  grui 
which  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  to  an  elevation  of  about  6400  feet  Ea« 
of  this  summit  the  plains  of  Patagonia  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  lava. 
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several  hundred  feet  thick,  and  extending  to  a  distance  of  120  miles 
from  the  hose  of  the  chain.  In  the  parallel  of  Eyre  Sound,  the 
mountains  are  not  less  than  40  miles  across,  and  at  the  foot  of  their 
eastern  dedivily  lies  the  lai^ge  lake  of  Yiedma  or  Capar.  The 
mountains  which  surround  this  lake  on  the  west  are  also  covered 
with  anow,  and,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Patagoniane, 
impassable. 

Nortb  of  48**  45'  S.  lat.,  no  snow-capped  mountains  are  visible  near 
the  ooast^  but  it  is  veir  probable  that  they  occur  farther  inland.  The 
coast,  which  up  to  this  place  has  continued  to  bo  very  high  and 
precipitous,  begins  to  be  somewhat  lower,  and  the  rocks  rise  with  a 
more  gentle  ascent ;  in  many  places  there  is  much  low  and  thickly 
"wooded  land.  North  of  47**  S.  lat.,  behind  the  Peninsula  of  Tres 
Monies,  some  snow-covered  mountains  and  glaciers  again  approach  the 
«ea.  The  peninsula  itself  is  only  a  huge  mass  of  high  rocks,  and 
Vher  rocks  of  a  similar  description  extend  eastward  across  the 
Isthmus  of  OfRii,  where  they  join  the  snow-capped  mountains  lying 
farther  east.  Between  47**  and  48**  S.  lat.,  some  maps  place  a  volcano, 
called  San  Clemente ;  but  its  existence  as  a  volcano  is  very  doubtful. 
North  of  the  Peninsula  of  Tree  Montes  the  highest  portion  of  the 
Andes  again  comes  close  up  to  the  Pacifia  The  mountains  which 
here  line  the  shore  are  from  4000  to  8000  feet  in  height,  thickly 
wooded  for  about  4000  feet  from  the  base ;  above  this  height  there  is 
X)erpetual  anow.  The  highest  summits  are  Yanteles,  8080  feet ; 
Mount  Meli-moyu,  7500  feet;  Corcovado,  7510  feet;  and  3iin- 
chinmadiva,  7046  feet.  The  Corcovado,  which  is  situated  in 
43**  10'  S.  lal,  is  the  most  southern  volcano  of  the  Andes,  the  existence 
of  which  has  been  ascertained  ;  the  Minchinmadiva  is  also  a  volcano. 
Snow  covers  more  than  one-third  of  tbeir  height  All  these  summits 
are  situated  on  the  range  which  runs  close  to  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Ancud.  We  are  quite  unacquainted  with  the  interior  of  the 
Patagonian  Andes;  nor  is  their  width  known  north  of  48""  S.  lat. 

Numerous  rocky  islands,  some  small,  some  of  great  extent,  and 

varying  in  height  from  800  to  2000  feet,  lie  like  a  barrier  in  front  of 

the  Patagonian  Andes,   so  that  no  part  of  this    coast  except  the 

Peninsula  of  Tres  Montes  is  exposed  to  the  ocean  swell.     The  islands 

are  separated  from  one  another  only  by  narrow  straits,  which  are  not 

visible 'at  some   distance  from  the  open  sea,  and  accordingly   the 

islands  appear  to  the  navigator  as  a  continuous  rocky  shore.  Considering 

the  great  elevation  of  these  islands,  the  nature  of  the  bare  rocks  of 

which  they  consist,  the  narrow  channels  by  which  they  are  sep<u*ated 

from  the  continent^  and  the  extremely  steep  acclivity  of  the  ranges 

along  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  one  is  led  to  suppose  that  they  were 

once  united  to  the  Andes,  and  formed  their  western  declivity,  but 

that  by  a  great  convulfiion  of  nature  they  were  torn  from  the  range 

and  thrown  into  the  sea. 

The  ChUian  Andes. — At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Patagonian 
Andes,  between  41*"  30'  and  41**  10'  S.  lat.,  there  seems  to  be  a  consider^ 
able  depression  in  the  range.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this  depression  is  a 
great  leike,  called  Nahuelhuapi,  on  which  the  Spanish  monks,  taking 
advantage  of  the  facility  ofifered  by  this  depression  for  traversing  the 
mountains,  had  formerly  established  a  mission.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  information  exists  respecting  this  mountain-pass,  as  it  appears 
that  between  the  Ancon  sin  Salida  and  this  place  the  mountains 
cannot  be  traversed ;  at  least  it  never  has  been  done. 

From  this  depression  the  Chilian  Andes  extend  northward  to 
28^  S.  latw  At  this  point  the  range  dhanges  somewhat  its  direction, 
inclining  to  the  east  of  north,  so  that  in  a  littie  more  than  5  degrees 
of  latitude,  at  the  volcano  of  Antuco  (36**  50'  S.  lat.),  it  has  traversed 
nearly  2°  30'  of  longitude.  The  southern  part  of  the  Chilian  Andes 
is  very  imperfectly  known.  The  mountains  seem  in  general  to  rise 
somewhat  higher  than  farther  south,  and  to  be  overtopped  by  many 
sununits,  several  of  which  are  ignivomous.  The  existence  of  three 
volcanoes  has  been  ascertained.  The  most  southern  is  the  volcano  of 
Osomo,  which  lies  south^  of  41  **  S.  lat.,  and  rises  to  7550  feet. 
Farther  north  (39"  100  ^  ^^  Volcano  de  Villarica,  also  called  Cerro 
Imperial;  this  is  of  great  elevation,  and  it  j^rojects  into  the  lower 
country  lying  west  of  it,  so  that  it  appears  as  if  it  was  detached  from 
the  great  cbain.  The  Volcano  de  Cura,  called  also  Callaqui,  lies  neai* 
38'  S.  Ut^ ;  it  is  very  active,  but  does  not  rise  above  the  snow-line. 
Whilst  this  portion  of  the  Chilian  Andes  turns  to  the  east  of  north, 
the  coast  suddenly  (north  of  42°  S.  lat)  projects  to  the  west,  so  that 
here  a  wide  country  is  interposed  between  the  range  and  the  Pacific. 
It  is  widest  in  the  parallel  of  the  Volcano  de  Antuco,  where  the 
distance  is  rather  more  than  100  miles.  At  no  other  point  are  the 
Andes  and  the  Pacific  so  fSu:  apart. 

In  the  parallel  of  the  volcano  of  Antuco  the  Andes  consist  of  two 
parallel  ranges,  inclosing  a  longitudinal  valley  or  perhaps  a  series  of 
such  vaUeys.  The  highest  parts  of  the  ranges  are  from  60  to  80  miles 
distant  from  each  other.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the 
Chilian  Andes  occupy  at  least  100  miles  in  width  Among  the 
longitudinal  valleys  best  known  is  that  of  Tunuyan,  across  which  the 
Portillo  Pass  (8000  feet  high)  leads.  The  eastern  ridge  rises  here  to 
15,000  feet»  and  the  western  to  14,000  feet.  Between  34**  30'  and 
31  "^  S.  lat.  is  the  longitudinal  valley  of  Uspallata,  which  is  about 
180  miles  long,  and  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  level  part 
of  this  valley  is  about  15  miles  across.  The  eastern  range,  called 
ParanuUa,  probably  ^  >ea  not  much  rise  above  1 0,000  feet»  and  occupies 


a  space  about  20  miles  in  width ;  but  the  western  or  principal  range 
of  the  Andes  rises  to  14,000  and  15,000  feet,  and  is  at  least  60  miles 
across. 

The  Chilian  Andes  between  37°  and  31*^  attain  a  much  greater 
elevation  than  the  Patagonian  Andes.  In  general,  they  rarely  sink 
below  the  snow-line,  which  in  these  parts  seems  to  occur  at  an 
elevation  of  between  13,000  and  14,000  feet  The  mountain-passes 
are  rarely  less  than  12,000  feet  high,  and  most  of  them  can  only  be 
traversed  during  a  few  months,  as  they  are  filled  with  snow  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Many  of  the  summits  rise  considerably  above  the  crest 
of  the  chain,  but  the  heights  of  only  a  few  «f  them  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  actual  measurement,  and  these  are  volcanoes.  The  number 
of  ignivomous  summits  whose  eruptions  are  on  record  is  eight;  of 
these  two  are  situated  in  the  eastern  range  of  the  Andes — Unalavquen 
and  Punmahuidda — both  of  which  are  very  little  known.  The  six 
volcanoes  in  the  western  range  are  from  south  to  north,  Antuco  near 
37**  S.  lat ;  Chilian,  which  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  peak  called 
Descabezado,  about  36"  5'  S.  lat. ;  Peteroa,  or  Curico,  which  was  very 
active  in  1822,  near  ZS"  S.  lat;  Rancagua,  neai*  34**  10'  S.  lat ;  Maypu, 
or  Peuquenes,  which  rises  to  15,000  feet,  and  is  always  covered  with 
snow ;  and  lastly,  Aconcagua,  near  32**  38'  S.  lat  Aconcagua^  the 
highest  known  volcano  in  the  world,  and  probably  the  highest  sununit 
of  the  Andes,  rises  23,200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  western  declivity 
of  the  Chilian  Andes  south  of  32*"  is  well  wooded,  and  the 
vegetation  on  it  rather  luxuriant;  but  on  the  eastern  side  trees  do 
not  attain  a  full  growth,  except  in  the  valleys. 

Eight  mountain-passes  occur  on  the  Chilian  Andes  south  of  32** 
S.  lat  The  most  southern  lies  on  the  south  of  the  volcano  of 
Villarica,  near  89'  S.  lat,  but  is  only  used  by  the  Indians  of  Arau- 
cana»  who  pass  by  it  into  the  pampas.  The  Pass  of  Antuco  crosses 
the  Andes  between  the  Tilla  Velluda,  a  moimtain  mass  rising  to  about 
17,000  feet  on  the  south,  and  the  volcano  of  Antuco  on  the  north;  it 
does  not  seem  to  exceed  12,000  feet  in  its  highest  part  The  Pass  of 
Planchon  traverses  the  chain,  north  of  the  peak  of  Descabezado,  and 
as  vegetation  does  not  cease  on  the  highest  part  of  the  road,  it  is 
supposed  not  to  exceed  11,000  feet  The  Pass  of  Las  Damas  is  at  no 
great  distance  south  of  the  volcano  of  Peteroa,  and  on  its  highest  part 
also  vegetation  does  not  cease.  A  pass  little  frequented  runs  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  last-mentioned  volcano  over  the  Andes.  Near 
84"  S.  lat.  is  the  Pass  of  Cruz  de  Piedra ;  farther  north,  near  the  Peak 
of  Tupungato  is  the  Pass  of  Portillo,  which  traverses  the  two  ranges 
of  the  Andes  including  the  valley  of  Timuyan.  On  the  eastern  range 
it  rises  to  14,365  feet,  and  on  the  western  to  18,210  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  It  is  seldom  open  longer  than  from  the  beginning  of 
January  to  the  end  of  April.  The  most  frequented  of  these  passes  is 
that  of  Uspallata,  taking  its  name  from  the  valley,  which  it  crosses 
between  the  two  ranges.  This  pass  rises  on  the  western  range  of  the 
Andes  to  12,454  feet  above  the  sea  level.  From  November  to  the 
end  of  May  this  road  is  passable  the  whole  distance  on  mules ;  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  it  is  generally  closed  to  all  but  foot  passengers,  and  by 
them  it  cannot  be  traversed  without  danger.  The  most  northern  pass 
is  that  of  Los  Patos,  which  skirts  the  northern  flank  of  the  Peak  of 
Aconcagua,  and  descends  by  the  valley  of  Putaendo  into  that  of 
Aconcagua.    General  San  Martin  entered  Chili  by  this  pass  in  1817. 

The  Chilian  Andes,  between  31"  and  28**  S.  lat,  consist  of  three 
parallel  mountain  ranges  inclosing  two  wide  valleys,  and  extending 
rather  more  than  100  miles  in  breadth  The  western  range  preserves 
the  general  name  of  the  Andes;  the  central  one  is  called  Cerro 
Famatina,  and  the  eastern  Cerro  Velaaco  *.  The  Cerro  Famatina  is 
the  most  elevated  range ;  part  of  it  is  always  covered  with  snow,  and 
is  therefore  called  the  Nevado.  The  high  vaUey  of  Guandacol  lies 
between  the  Andes  and  the  Famatina  range.  Five  mountain-passes 
lead  from  this  valley  across  the  Andes  to  the  ports  of  northern  Chili, 
and  the  transport  of  merchandise  is  not  difficult  There  are  no 
volcanoes  in  this  part  of  the  Andes.  Those  which  are  marked  on  some 
maps  do  not  exist  The  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  and  the  two 
other  ranges  are  mostly  ovexgrown  with  trees,  but  the  western 
declivity  of  the  Andes  is  quite  bare,  and  consists  of  rocks  or  sand. 
This  is  the  efifect  of  want  of  rain,  which  renders  the  whole  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  Chili  nearly  a  desert.  This  part  of  the  Chilian 
Andes  is  out  imperfectly  known. 

The  Despoblado  Andes  occupy  the  north-west  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, and  extend  from  28"  to  22"  S.  lat  South  of  28",  as  far  as 
the  volcano  of  Antuco,  the  mountain  region  nowhere  much  exceeds 
100  miles  across,  but  north  of  28**  it  widens  gradually  until  at 
23"  S.  lat  it  is  more  than  350  miles  wide.  The  western  part  of  this 
region  retains  the  name  of  Andes,  and  in  these  parts  constitutes  not  a 
range,  but  merely  the  western  declivity  of  an  elevated  table-land  of 
a  very  uneven  suriiaoe,  and  of  great  extent  North  of  28"  S.  lat,  the 
Andes  instead  of  running  nearly  due  north  and  south  decline 
considerably  to  the  east  of  north.  In  this,  the  most  extensive  portion 
of  the  whole  mountain  system,  there  are  no  summits  that  rise  above 
the  snow-line,  nor  does  the  region  contain  a  single  volcano.  A  straight 
line  drawn  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  at  28"  S.  lat  to  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Jujuy,  or  Lawayen,  and  the  Tarija,  whose 
confluence  near  23"  S.  lat,  68"  W.  long,  forms  the  Vermejo,  marks  the 

*  The  word  Oerro  is  nearly  cqaivalent  to  Sierra,  and  means  a  high  neck  or 
ridge. 
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Bouth-eostem  boundary  of  the  Despoblado  Andes.  Along  this  line  an 
elevated  mountain  range  runs,  which  is  broken  through  near  25**  S.  lat. 
by  the  Salado,  a  feeder  of  the  Parana.  That  portion  of  this  range 
which  liee  south-west  of  the  Salado  is  sailed  Sierra  de  Aconqu^a,  and 
the  other  portion  between  the  Salado  and  the  Vermejo  bears  the  name 
of  Sierra  Lumbre,  or  Santa  B^bara.  The  Sierra  de  Aconqu^'a  is  in 
part  always  covered  with  snow.  On  the  north  the  Despoblado 
region  is  lU^ewise  inclosed  by  a  range  of  high  mountains,  extending 
from  the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes,  near  22°  S.  lat,  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Pilaya  with  the  Pilcomayo.  This  range  is  broken 
through  in  its  eastern  portion  by  the  Rio  Qrande  de  Cinti  or  Tola- 
pampa,  a  feeder  of  the  Pilaya.  That  portion  of  the  range  which  is 
contiguous  to  the  Andes  contains  a  chain  of  mountains  of  considerable 
extent,  which  is  always  covered  with  snow,  and  is  called  Alturas  de 
Lipez ;  and  feurther  east  rises  the  Cerro  Chorolque,  which  is  always 
covered  with  snow  to  a  considerable  distance  below  its  summit,  and 
probably  rises  to  more  than  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Despoblado  region  may  be  foimd  by  drawing  a 
straight  line  from  the  confluence  of  the  Hlaya  with  the  Pilcomayo  to 
that  of  the  Jujuy  and  Tarija.  The  area  included  between  these 
boundary-lines  covers  a  surface  of  about  100,000  square  miles. 

More  than  one-third  of  that  area  is  occupied  by  the  desolate  region 
properly  called  El  Despoblado  (the  Uninhabited),  which  extends 
eastward  from  the  Andes,  between  26°  and  22**  S.  lat.,  with  a  breadth 
of  70  miles  at  the  southern  extremity;  but  near  23*  its  width 
increases  to  about  180  miles.  It  is  separated  from  the  more  broken 
country  lying  south  and  east  of  it  by  two  ranges,  the  southern  of 
which  is  called  Cordillera  de  Los  VaUes,  and  the  eastern  Cordillera 
del  Despoblado;  the  latter  continues  northward  to  the  Cerro  de 
Chorolque.  The  tract  thus  bounded  constitutes  a  table-land  of  a 
generally  uneven  surface,  but  frequently  extending  in  level  plains. 
Its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  so  great  (more  than  13,000  feet),  that  no 
cultivation  can  be  carried  on.  The  small  number  of  families  dispersed 
over  its  surface  gain  their  subsistence  by  killing  vicunas,  alpacas, 
guanacoes,  and  chinchillas,  and  by  collecting  gold  and  salt. 

The  countries  which  surround  the  Despoblado  on  the  south  and 
east  preserve  a  very  mountainous  character.  They  are  covered  with 
high  and  commonly  steep  masses  of  rocks,  extending  without 
interruption  over  a  space  of  50  and  even  100  miles  in  length  and 
width,  and  their  continuity  is  only  broken  towards  their  edges  by 
ravines.  The  surface  of  these  extensive  masses  is  level  in  those 
places  where  it  has  been  seen  by  Europeans,  and  it  constitutes  what 
the  Spaniards  call  a  Paramo,  that  is,  a  desert  elevated  above  the  line 
of  trees;  it  is  destitute  even  of  bushes  or  shrubs,  though  in  parts 
covered  with  grass.  This  description  applies  to  the  Desert  of  Yavi, 
which  occupies  the  space  between  the  Jujuv  and  the  Tarija,  which 
was  traversed  by  Temple,  who  here  experienced  a  great  degree  of 
cold  within  the  tropics,  and  found  that  every  night  a  strong  ice  was 
formed  in  June  and  July.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  this  mountain 
plain  is  not  much  lower  than  the  Despoblado  itself.  The  elevation  of 
the  other  isolated  mountain  tracts  is  not  known ;  but  as  all  the 
settlements  occur  only  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  they  resemble  strongly  the  Desert  of  Yavi  in  elevation  and 
in  all  other  respects.  These  extensive  masses  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  deep  and  in  some  places  wide  valleys.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  valleys  is  that  through  which  the  road  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Potosi  passes.  From  the  south  it  is  entered  by  the 
opening  between  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija  and  Sierra  Lumbre,  by 
which  the  Salado  escapes  from  the  mountain  region.  South  and  west 
of  the  town  of  Salta  is  an  extensive  plain,  with  an  imeven  surface ; 
but  north  of  that  town  begins  a  rent  in  the  high  mountains,  which 
runs  about  150  miles  northward  to  Jujuy,  Humaguaca,  and  La  Cueva. 
This  narrow  defile,  in  some  places  not  more  than  30  yards  wide,  is 
screened  by  high  and  steep  moimtains.  It  separates  the  Desert  of 
Yavi  from  the  Despoblado,  but  where  it  terminates  on  the  north  both 
mountain  plains  are  united  by  a  range  called  the  Abra  de  Cortaderas, 
which  probably  rises  to  between  12,000  and  13,000  feet,  and  extends 
northward  to  the  banks  of  the  San  Juan  de  Tupiza,  a  feeder  of  the 
Pilaya.  The  valley  of  the  lower  Jujuy  seems  to  be  wide;  but  the 
upper  course  of  the  Salado,  which  there  is  called  Quapichas,  lies  in  a 
rather  narrow  valley.  Most  of  these  valleys  being  well  watered,  and 
only  3000  or  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  are  fertile  and  yield  intertropical 
productions  in  abundance,  whilst  in  the  higher  the  cereal  grains  of 
Europe  are  raised.  But  all  the  valleys  taken  together  do  not  cover 
one-tenth  of  the  surface  of  the  region  of  the  Despoblado  Andes.  It 
would  not  be  improper  to  say  that  this  mountain  region  extends 
westward  to  the  Pacific ;  for  the  Desert  of  Atacama,  lying  on  the 
west  of  it,  seems  to  be  an  inclined  plain  which  slopes  from  the  edge  of 
the  Andes  towards  the  sea,  still  preserving  an  elevation  of  from  1500 
to  2000  feet  where  it  reaches  its  shores,  though  nearly  100  miles 
distant  from  the  ridge.  This  western  declivity  of  the  Despoblado  is 
quite  destitute  not  only  of  trees,  but  nearly  of  every  trace  of 
vegetation,  although  the  steep  slopes  of  the  mountains  toward  the 
east  are  clothed  with  fine  forests,  and  present,  even  in  the  driest 
period  of  the  year,  a  great  luxuriance  of  vegetation. 

2%e  Bolivian  Andes  extend  from  the  Alturas  de  Lipez  northward, 
between  22**  and  14"  S.  lat.,  to  the  Sierra  de  Vilcaikota,  and  consist  of 
two  portions;  the  southern,  or  Andes  of  San  Cristobal,  and  the 


northern,  or  the  Ranges  of  Lake  Titicaca.  The  Andes  of  San  Cristobal 
fill  up  the  space  between  the  Alturas  de  Lipez  and  the  valley  of  the 
Desaguadero.  Along  the  western  edge  the  moimtains  constitute  a 
continuous  range,  which  here  b^ns  to  have  a  slight  inclination  to  the 
west  of  north.  In  this  range  the  nevados  (or  snow-capped  mountains) 
and  the  volcanoes  re-appear.  A  nevado  occurs  near  21"  30'  S.  lat,  and 
a  volcano,  called  Volcano  de  la  Loguna  and  also  Volcano  de  Atncama^ 
is  found  near  21"  S.  lat  The  mountains,  as  far  as  they  constitute 
the  range,  extend  in  width  from  west  to  east  about  60  or  70  miles, 
chiefly  between  68"  and  69"  W.  long. ;  but  on  the  east  of  them,  as 
far  as  62"  W.  long.,  the  country  is  a  succession  of  asoents  and 
descents  ;  and  though  the  rocky  masses  which  cover  it  do  not  rise  to 
a  comparatively  great  elevation,  probably  not  much  more  than  10,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  they  are  mostly  quite  barren ;  whilst  the  valleys 
and  level  plivses  between  them,  which  however  do  not  occupy  one- 
tenth  of  the  surface  of  the  region,  ore  fertile  and  tolerably  cultivated. 
This  part  of  the  Andes  is  traversed  by  a  road  leading  from  the  Bolivian 
port  of  Cobija  to  Calano,  thence  over  the  range  to  San  Cristobal,  and 
hence  to  Potosi  and  Chuquisaca. 

That  portion  of  the  Andes  which  lies  between  20"  and  15"  S.  l&l. 
consists  of  two  very  elevated  and  broad  ranges,  including  a  level  plaia 
of  great  extent,  and  of  a  mountainous  coimtry  east  of  it  which  between 
17"  and  18"  N.  lat  extends  to  62"  W.  long.  The  total  width  of  the 
Andes  in  this  part,  including  the  mountainous  region  of  Arequipa, 
which  lies  between  the  Cordillera  and  the  Pacific,  is  not  less  than  550 
miles,  or  100  miles  more  than  the  entire  length  of  the  Alp&  The  two 
high  ranges  are  united  together  on  the  south,  near  20"  S.  lat,  by  a 
transverse  range,  which  extends  about  160  miles  from  west  to  east, 
and  on  its  eastern  extremity  the  famous  Cerro  de  Potosi  is  situated. 
This  mountain  chain  is  about  50  miles  across  from  south  to  north, 
and  its  highest  point  is  16,037  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  two 
roads  over  it,  lei^ing  from  San  Cristobal  and  Potosi  to  Oruro  in  the 
valley  of  the  Desaguadero. 

The  western  range  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  is  partly  in  Peru,  and  its 
oflsets  extend  over  the  province  of  Arequipa,  even  to  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific,  to  which  the  range  is  parallel.  It  is  locally  distinguished  as 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Coast  Up  to  19"  20'  it  presents  no  siuumit 
above  the  snow-line,  and  no  volcano;  but  north  of  that  parallel 
sevend  of  its  summits  rise  much  higher,  and  here  several  volcanoea 
occur.  The  volcanoes  commonly  attain  the  highest  elevation.  They 
are,  from  south  to  north, — ^the  Gualatieri,  or  Sehama,  neai*  19*  20", 
which  rises  to  22,000  feet ;  the  Chungara,  a  little  farther  north,  which 
is  somewhat  lower;  the  Volcano  de  Chipicani,  near  17**  50',  rises  to 
18,898  feet,  and  hardly  attains  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  Betweea 
17"  and  16"  S.  lat  are  the  volcanoes  Omate,  Uvinas,  and  Arequipa^ 
The  last-mentioned  summit  rises  to  18,873  feet  above  the  sea  level,and, 
lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  range,  north  of  the  town  of  Arequipa 
but  by  a  lower  ridge  it  is  united  to  the  Cordillera  of  the  Coast  North 
of  it)  at  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  is  the  Nevado  of  Chuquibamba^ 
which  attains  21,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Cordillera 
of  the  Coast  occupies  in  breadth  a  space  of  nearly  100  miles. 

The  Eastern  Cordillera  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  mountain  ranges  in  the  world.  South  of  16"  50'  its  height 
does  not  exceed  17,000  feet,  but  near  16"  40'  S.  lat  the  gigantic  summit 
of  Illimani  rises  to  an  elevation  of  21,181feet,and  the  ice  descends 
on  its  sides  to  16,500  feet  above  the  sea.  North  of  the  THimimi^  and 
separated  from  it  only  by  the  valley  or  ravine  of  Totoral,  which  is  of 
vast  depth,  is  the  Nevado  de  Tres  Cruces ;  and  from  this  point  (16" 
35'  S.  lat)  the  chain  may  be  said  to  form  an  almost  continuous  line 
of  snowy  mountains  to  the  beginning  of  the  Andes  of  Vilcafiota,  which 
(between  14"  and  15")  run  north-ea«t  and  south-west,  and  unite  both 
ranges.  The  highest  summits  of  this  part  of  the  eastern  range  are 
the  Nevado  de  Sorata,*  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  Titicaca^  which 
attains  the  height  of  21,286  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  Nevado 
de  Yani,  which  is  not  much  lower.  The  Vilca&ota  Moimtains  rise  in 
parts  above  the  snow-line.  No  volcano  is  found  in  either  of  these 
ranges.  On  the  slope  of  the  Illimani  is  a  lake  15,950  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  which  is  screened  by  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Cordilleras,  is  more  than  200  miles  long,  and  varies  in 
width  from  35  miles  to  above  60  miles.  Its  southern  part  is  quit4 
level,  but  towards  the  north  occur  some  ridges  of  low  hills.  Its  surfiice 
is  13,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Towards  the  northern  part^  on  the 
boimdary  between  Bolivia  and  Peru,  lies  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  which 
covers  7000  square  miles,  and  is  12,844  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
islands  and  shores  of  the  lake  contain  many  antiquities,  and  are  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  Inoas.  The  Desaguadero,  issuing  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  runs  southward  through  nearly 
the  whole  of  tho  valley,  and  loses  itself  in  lake  Uro,  or  Uros  which 
is  said  to  have  no  outlet  The  valley  is  above  the  line  of  trees, 
and  even  of  grain,  except  the  quinoa,  which  is  cultivated  with  a 
few  vegetables,  potatoes,  and  barley;  the  barley  is  cut  green  for  fodder. 
Both  chains  of  the  Bolivian  Andes,  including  the  valley  of  the  Desa- 
guadero, occupy  in  width  towards  the  south  more  than  250  miles,  and 
towards  the  north  not  less  than  200  miles.    The  western  chain  is 

*  The  peak  of  SoraU  until  lately  was  considered  the  culminating  point  of 
the  Andes,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pentland,  who  however  gave  it  an  eleTatioa 
too  great  by  abovt  4000  feet. 
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without  treeOy  andT^etation  oochtb  only  in  the  rayines  on  its  western 
declivity.  The  eastern  chain  also  is  without  vegetation  towards  the 
T&lley  of  the  Desagoadero,  but  on  its  eastern  declivity  there  are 
fbrestB. 

The  xnonntain  region  which  lies  at  the  back  of  the  Eastern  Cordil- 
lera is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  near  17**  25'  S.  lat. 
hranches  off  from  the  range,  and  running  eastward  terminates  not  far 
from  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  Quapahi ;  it  is  called  Sierra  de 
Santa  Cruz,  and  also  the  Sierra  de  Cochabamba.  In  its  western  ports 
it  is  vezy  high,  and  near  the  town  of  Cochabamba  one  of  its  summits, 
called  Kevado  de  Tinacra,  rises  above  the  snow-line,  but  from  this  point 
the  height  gradually  decreases.  The  country  wMch  lies  south  of  this 
range  is  traversed  firom  west  to  east  by  several  lower  ridges,  which  have 
an  average  elevation  of  about  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  termi- 
nate in.  the  plains  that  extend  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Paragxiay. 
Many  of  the  long  valleys  thus  formed  are  veiy  fertile,  temperate, 
populous,  and  well  cultivated.  North  of  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Cruz 
the  Andes  descend  with  a  steep  declivity,  and  their  ofisets  are  shorty 
extending  hardly  10  or  12  miles  from  the  principal  range.  The  narrow 
valleye  between  them  exhibit  an  uncommon  degree  of  luxuriance  in 
their  vegetation,  but  are  less  cultivated  on  account  of  the  oppressive 
heat  in  summer  and  the  excessive  rains.  In  the  forests  that  clothe  the 
slopes  of  the  moimtains  cinchona-trees  abound,  from  which  Jesuit's 
Bark  is  obtained. 

The  moet  frequented  passes  over  the  Western  Cordillera  are — ^the 

pass  of  Qualillas,  near  IV  50'  S.  lat,  which  rises  to  17,820  feet ;  the 

pass  over  the  Altos  de  los  Huescos,  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of 

Arequipa,  near  16**  21'  S.  lat,  and  at  a  height  of  13,573  feet  above 

the  sea;  and  the  pass  over  the  Altos  de  Toledo,  about  16"*  2',  which 

attains  15,528  feet  in  height :  the  roads  across  these  passes  abut  on  a 

road  that  runs  along  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  Titicaca,  and  over 

the  Andes  of  Viloa&ota,  and  connects  the  valley  of  Deeaguadero  with 

the  town  of  Cuzco.    Numerous  roads  traverse  the  central  part  of  the 

tabWIand  of  the  Desaguadero  and  the  mineral  region  about  the  city 

of  Fotoei,  connecting  the  valley  with  the  countries  lying  south  and 

east  of  it  by  passes  averaging  1 4,000  feet  in  height  The  f>a88  between  the 

village  of  Scrota  and  the  auriferous  valley  of  Tipuani,  which  skirts  the 

foot  of  the  Kevado  of  Sorata,  reaches  nearly  to  16,000  feet    A  road 

leads  southward  from  Potosi  through  Tucuman  and  Cordova  to  Buenos 

AyresL 

27k6  Peruvian  Andes  extend  from  15**  to  5**  S.  lat.,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  volcano  occurs  in  all  this  space.  Their  western  edge 
is  formed  by  a  continuous  range,  which  however  does  not  lie  in  the 
same  direction  throughout  its  whole  length.  Mtsar  18**  S.  lat  the 
western  coast  of  South  America  turns  to  the  west  of  north-west,  and 
at  14°  S.  lat  to  the  north  of  north-west  The  western  edge  of  the 
mountains  runs  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  and  thus  we  find 
that  the  mountains  between  18°  and  14"  nm  west  of  nc^rth-west,  and 
farther  north  they  extend  in  the  direction  of  north  of  north-west,  but 
at  the  northern  extremity,  between  6**  and  5°  S.  lat,  thev  lie  south 
and  north.  The  distance  between  the  base  of  the  mountams  and  the 
aea  varies  between  20  and  50  miles.  The  Eastern  Cordillera  of  the 
Bolivian  Andes  continues  without  interruption  northward  to  18"  S. 
lat,  and  preserves  its  grand  character,  being  composed  of  an  almost 
uninterrupted  series  of  snowy  peaks,  which  terminate  with  the  Nevado 
of  Sacantahi,  in  IS"*  10'  S.  lat  Farther  north  the  boundaiy-ljne 
between  the  mountains  and  the  plains  lying  farther  east  is  not  exactly 
known ;  it  seems  however  to  be  formed  by  a  range  of  mountains, 
which  runs  directly  north-west,  and  joins  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  near 
10"  45'  S.  iat,  75  **  W.  long.  This  range  however  does  not  constitute 
a  continuous  chain,  being  broken  by  deep  depressions,  traversed  by 
the  principal  branches  of  the  Ucayali,  the  Apurimac  and  Tucay. 
The  space  indosed  by  the  two  chams  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  souUi 
of  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  together  with  the  ranges  themselves,  itf 
from  100  to  130  miles  across.  The  table-land  of  Pasco,  which  is 
sitn«ted  between  11*  lO'  and  10"  30'  S.  lat,  unites  both  ranges.  North 
of  it  the  moontain  region  of  Northern  Peru  includes,  the  vale  of  the 
Huallaga,  and  its  eastern  boundary  must  be  fixed  on  the  range  of 
mountains  which  divides  that  valley  from  the  flat  and  low  countries 
on  both  sides  of  the  Ucayali,  and  terminates  south  of  6"  S.  lat,  at  the 
Pongo  de  HuaUaga.  The  area  of  ihe  countries  covered  by  the  ranges 
of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  and  their  intervening  valleys,  may  be  estimated 
ftt  75,000  square  miles. 

The  Peruvian  Andes  in  general  do  not  rise  to  such  an  elevation  as 
the  Bolivian  Andes.  In  the  western  chain,  near  15"  S.  lat,  a  con- 
4derable  portion  of  the  range  is  covered  with  snow.  South-east  of 
Lima  the  Toldo  de  Neve  rises  above  the  snow-line.  Between  11"  30' 
and  11"  S.  lat  is  the  elevated  summit  called  La  Yiuda,  which  attains 
15,968  feet  above  the  seis^level,  and  the  nevados  of  Pelagotas,  Mayapota, 
and  HuayUUas.  Between  the  last-mantioned  pinnacle  and  Chimborazo 
in  Ecuador  none  of  the  summits  of  this  chain  attain  the  snow-line. 
In  the  ranges  constituting  the  eastern  edge  of  the  mountain  region  in 
Peru  no  snow-capped  moimtain  occurs  north  of  the  Nevadode  Sacantahi. 
The  coimtry  lying  between  the  two  chains  south  of  11"  consists 
properly  of  two  inclined  plains,  sloping  down  from  the  Andes  of 
Vilcafiota  and  the  table-land  of  Pusco,  and  intersecting  near  12"  S.  lat 
in  the  water-line  of  the  Mataro,  a  feeder  of  the  Apurimac.  The 
southern  plains  lie  at  a  great  elevation,  the  town  of  Cuzco  being 
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11,380  feet  above  the  sea.  But  though  not  much  more  than  1000. 
feet  lower  than  the  vale  of  the  Desaguadero  several  plants  are  raised, 
and  wheat  and  even  Indian  com  are  grown.  Fairther  north  the 
country  lowers  considerably,  and  the  sugars»ne  and  several  inter- 
tropical plants  and  roots  are  cultivated.  The  surface  of  this  inclined 
plain  is  not  level,  but  traversed  by  several  ridges  of  hills  running  from 
south  to  north,  and  rising  some  hundred  feet  above  their  bases :  the 
valleys  between  these  ridges  are  several  miles  wide,  and  possess  com- 
monly a  great  degree  of  fertility.  The  northern  plain  has  a  similar 
surface.  Contiguous  to  the  western  chain  it  forms  an  undulating 
valley  40  miles  wide,  which  is  drained  by  the  -river  Jauja,  and  whicfi 
on  account  of  its  fertility  is  one  of  the  most  populous  and  best  culti- 
vated districts  in  Peru.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  vallev  the  sugar-cane 
succeeds  very  well,  whilst  the  higher  produces  cereiJs  and  fruits  in 
abundance.  The  Jauja  seems  to  be  the  head-stream  of  the  Mataro, 
itself  a  feeder  of  the  Apurimac. 

The  table-land  of  Pasco,  which  extends  between  the  two  ranges,  is 
the  highest  part  of  the  Andes  which  is  inhabited,  and  would  have 
remained  a  desert  were  it  not  for  the  rich  mines  it  possesses.  It 
extends  from  south-west  to  north-east  about  60  miles  or  a  little  more, 
but  its  extent  from  south-east  to  north-west  is  not  known.  Its  sur- 
face presents  several  low  but  steep  ridges  of  hills,  with  level  grounds 
between  them.  These  level<«tracts  are  about  14,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  or  about  1500  feet  lower  than  the  snow-line  in  this  part  of  the 
Andes.  .  The  climate  is  exceedingly  cold  all  the  year  round,  and 
unfavourable  to  any  kind  of  cultivation.  It  has  only  pastures  for 
llamas  and  sheep.  In  the  numerous  and  deep  lakes  which  cover  a 
considerable  part  of  its  surface  rise  the  Marafion,  the  Huallaga,  and 
the  UcayalL 

The  northern  portion  of  the  Peruvian  Ande?  consists  of  three  Cor- 
dilleras, of  which  the  western  contains  the  nevados  before  mentioned.- 
The  central  chain  is  connected  with  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  and  runs 
parallel  with  the  western  range  as  far  north  as  7"  S.  lat,  and  the 
highest  parts  of  the  two  chains  are  about  50  miles  apart  North  oi 
7"  S.  lat  this  range  runs  north-east  to  its  termination  on  the  banks  of 
the  Amazonas,  opposite  the  Pongo  of  Manseriche.  [Ahazonas.]  In 
the  northern  portion  of  the  central  range  a  few  summits  occur  which 
rise  above  the  snow-line.  The  Eastern  Cordillera  is  connected  with 
the  mountain  system  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  table-land  of  Pasco ; 
it  runs  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  central  range.  It  terminates  at 
the  Pongo  de  HuaUaga,  near  6"  S.  lat,  opposite  an  ofiset  of  the 
central  range,  which  here  comes  close  up  to  the  Huallaga.  The 
highest  simmiits  ui  this  range  occur  near  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  but 
probably  none  of  them  rises  to  12,000  feet ;  towards  the  north  they 
sink  down  to  the  elevation  of  hills. 

Of  the  two  valleys  inclosed  by  these  three  ranges  the  western,  or 
that  of  the  Marafion,  is  very  narrow  in  its  southern  parts ;  and  the 
river  forms  in  it  a  continuous  series  of  rapids  and  falls  until  it  arrives 
at  8"  S.  lat,  where  it  enters  a  wider  valley,  which  spreads  out  to  20  miles 
in  width.  This  wider  valley  gradually  subsides  from  3000  feet  to  2000 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  Its  climate  is  consequently  very  hot»  and  its 
tolerably  fertile  soil  is  capable  of  producing  all  intertropical  plants 
and  fruits.  The  eastern  valley  is  drained  by  the  Huallaga.  It  slopes 
very  rapidly ;  at  10"  S.  lat  it  probably  is  less  than  5000  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  at  9"  not  more  than  2000  feet  The  valley  of 
the  Huallaga  resembles  that  of  the  Marafion  in  its  width;  in  the 
nature  of  its  surface,  which  is  traversed  by  several  ofi*set8  fi-om  the 
Inclosing  ranges,  but  contains  nevertheless  laxge  tracts  uf  level  or 
undulating  ground ;  and  in  its  fertility,  climate,  and  productions. 

The  Western  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
trees,  the  central  range  is  also  rather  bare,  but  the  eastern  range, 
especially  on  its  eastern  declivity,  is  clothed  with  interminable  forests 
of  high  trees,  among  which  the  cmchona  or  Jesuit's  Bark  tree  abounds. 
As  regards  their  agricultural  pixxluce,  the  Peruvian  Andes  are  divided 
into  three  regions.  The  lowest,  or  the  region  of  intertropical  pro- 
ductions, ascends  on  the  slope  towards  the  Pacific  not  more  than 
2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountain  region 
it  rises  to  from  4000  to  6000  feet,  probably  on  account  of  the  greater 
heat  which  is  experienced  in  them,  and  also  on  account  of  the  rain, 
which  is  rather  abundant  The  cultivated  grains  of  this  TOgiou  are 
rice  and  Indian  com  ;  of  other  products  the  most  extensively  cultivated 
are  plantains  and  bananas,  mandioc,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  sugar- 
canes.  The  most  common  fruit-trees  are  vines,  anonas,  pine-apples, 
papaws,  and  a  kind  of  pear  called  chirimoya :  to  which  must  be  added 
co£fee  and  cacao.  The  next  region  is  that  of  the  cereals,  which  on  the 
slope  towards  the  Pacific  rises  in  a  few  places  only  above  10,000 
feet,  but  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  table-lands  to  12,000  feet  and 
upwards.  The  cultivated  grains  are  wheat,  barley,  and  Indian  com, 
potatoes,  aracacha  root»  and  several  kinds  of  pulse.  The  fruit-trees 
are  those  of  Europe,  among  which  the  peach  thrives  best  Above 
this  region  the  number  of  agricultural  plants  is  very  limited.  Only 
one  kind  of  grain,  the  quinoa,  is  cultivated,  and  though  barley  is  grown 
it  does  not  ripen,  and  is  used  green  as  fodder  for  animals.  Potatoes 
and  onions  succeed  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  18,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  most  frequented  roads  across  the  Peruvian  Andes,  proceeding 
froli  south  to  north,  are— the  road  leading  from  Arequipa  to  the  valley 
of  the  Apurimac,  by  the  pass  of  Lagunillas  (near  16"  S.  lat),  15,613  feet 
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above  the  eea;  the  road  from  Lima  to  Haanoavelica,  oroBsmg  the 
western  range,  near  13^  S.  lat,  at  the  height  of  15,080  feet ;  the  road 
from  Lima  to  Tarma,  hj  the  imbb  of  Portachuela^  15,760  feet ;  the 
table-land  of  Pasco  is  reached  from  the  west  by  the  Viuda  Pass, 
15,600  feet  high,  and  fh>m  the  valley  of  the  HuaUaga  by  a  road  in  the 
ravine  through  which  the  river  flows.  A  road  leads  frx>m  TnixiUo  to 
Caxamarca  in  the  valley  of  the  Marafion,  by  a  pass  11,604  feet  high. 
From  Caxamarca  a  much  frequented  road  leads  northward  to  Chacha- 
poyas,  and  hence  over  thecentral  range  of  the  Andes  to  Moyabamba  and 
Tarapoto.  The  most  northern  mountain-pass  over  the  Peruvian  Andes 
occurs  near  5"  S.  lat.,  and  traverses  the  Paiamo  of  Quamani,  10,950feet 

The  Equatorial  Andes  extend  from  5**  S.  lat  to  1**  18'  N.  lat,  a 
distance  of  nearly  450  miles.  As  far  as  the  equator  they  run  north 
by  east,  but  north  of  the  line  they  change  to  north-north-east  They 
constitute  one  continuous  mass  of  high  rocks  resting  on  a  base  about 
80  miles  across,  so  that  this  portion  of  the  Andes,  excluding  some 
offsets  to  the  east  and  west,  may  occupy  an  extent  of  35,000  square 
miles.  The  region  terminates  at  either  extremity  in  a  mountain-knot 
The  mountain-knot  of  Loja  in  the  south  extends  between  5"  30'  and 
3"  15'  S.  lat,  and  occupies,  according  to  Humboldt,  11,650  square 
miles.  The  northern  mountain-knot,  that  of  Los  Pastes,  lies  between 
0"  20'  and  1^  13'  N.  lat,  and  extends,  according  to  the  same  author, 
over  a  surface  of  8700  square  mile&  Between  these  two  mountain- 
knots  are  two  series  of  summits  parallel  to  one  another,  and  about 
40  miles  apart  The  summits  are  connected  by  ridges  considerably 
lower.  The  space  between  the  two  ridges  is  occupied  by  a  valley 
240  miles  long,  and  varying  in  width  from  15  to  20  miles.  Two 
transverse  ridges  however  divide  this  valley  into  three  smaller  ones. 
The  valley  of  Cu6n9a,  the  most  southern  of  the  three,  extends  more 
than  50  miles  in  length,  between  3°  15' and  2"^  27'  S.  lat,  and  is  about 
7800  feet  above  the  8e&  None  of  the  mountains  which  inclose  it  rise 
above  the  snow  line,  nor  does  a  volcano  occur  among  them.  The 
highest  mountains  contiguous  to  this  valley  are  those  on  Uie  north, 
forming  one  of  the  transverse  ridges  alluded  to  above,  and  over  which 
the  Pass  of  Assuay  reaches  the  height  of  15,520  feet  The  central 
valley  is  that  of  Alausi  and  Ambato,  which  extends  neariy  130  miles 
from  south  to  north,  between  2"  27',  and  0"*  46'  S.  lat  Its  surface  is 
about  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  two  langes  east  and  west  of  it 
are  many  high  summits,  among  which  there  are  four  volcanoes.  In 
the  eastern  range  are  the  volcanoes  Sangay  (2**  S.  lat),  which  is 
16,827  feet  above  the  sea,  and  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  snow- 
line ;  Tunguragua  (1"  30'  S.  lat),  15,960  feet ;  Cotopaxi  (0'  41'  S.  lat), 
18,875  feet  In  the  western  range  is  ChimbOTazo,  the  highest  summit 
of  the  Equatorial  Andes,  21,424  feet  above  the  sea ;  it  is  not  a  volcano ; 
but  not  far  &x>m  its  northern  declivity  stands  the  volcano  of  Car- 
guairazo  (l**  23' S.  lat),  which  is  16,663  feet  high.  At  the  northern  end 
of  this  valley  is  the  transverse  ridge  called  Alto  de  Chisinche,  which 
is  of  inconsiderable  width,  and  rises  only  about  600  feet  above  the 
plain  contiguous  to  it  on  the  north. 

The  valley  of  Quito,  the  most  northern  of  the  three  longitudinal 
valleys  of  the  Eouatorial  Andes,  extends  from  the  Alto  de  Chisinche, 
0**  40'  S.  lat,  to  the  mountain-knot  of  Los  Pastes  0**  20'  N.  lat,  nearly 
70  miles,  and  is  about  9600  feet  above  the  sea.  On  both  sides  of  it 
are  high  mountains,  most  of  which  are  volcanoes.  On  the  eastern 
range  are,  from  south  to  north,  the  Volcano  de  Sinchulagua  (0*  35'  S. 
lat),  16,422  feet;  the  Volcano  de  Antisaua  (0**  33'  S.  lat),  19,137  feet; 
and  the  Cayambe  Urcu,  on  the  equator,  which  is  19,534  feet  high,  and 
not  a  volcano.  On  the  western  range  are  the  Volcano  de  Pichhicha 
(0  10'  S.  lat),  15,936  feet,  and  that  of  Imbabaru  (0**  20'  N.  lat),  which 
does  not  reach  the  snow-line. 

Several  of  the  summits  with  which  the  mountain-knot  of  Los  Pastes 
is  studded  rise  above  the  snow-line,  and  among  them  are  four  volcanoes. 
The  Volcano  de  Chiles  (0*  36'  N.  latj  lies  m  a  short  ridge,  always 
covered  with  snow.  The  Volcano  de  Chumbal,  somewhat  farther  north, 
is  16,824  feet  above  the  sea  level  The  Azufral  (1**  2'  N.  lat)  is  a  short 
range  containing  several  peaked  summits,  and  on  it  sevsial  smoking 
craters  are  fodnd ;  it  remains  below  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation. 
The  Volcano  de  Pasto  or  Tuquerec  on  the  northern  edge  of  the 
mountain-knot,  rises  only  to  13,740  feet.  The  highest  dutricts  of 
this  mountain-knot  which  are  inhabited  are  about  10,240  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  valleys  and  level  grounds  which  occur  in  the  Equatorial  Andes 
are  too  much  elevated  to  produce  other  grain  and  fruits  than  those  of 
Europe,  but  as  they  in  general  enjoy  a  very  moderate  and  regular 
dimato  and  have  copious  rain  nearly  every  month  of  the  year,  the 
crops  they  produce  are  abundant,  though  the  soil  is  not  distinguished 
by  fertility.  On  both  sides  the  declivities  of  the  moimtain  system  are 
rather  steep,  but  more  so  toward  the  eastern  plains,  where  in  many 
parts  it  is  too  steep  for  the  growth  of  trees ;  in  others  however  it  is 
clothed  with  forests,  which  on  the  mountain-knot  of  Loja  contains 
numerous  cinchona-trees.  Through  the  whole  range  of  the  Andes 
from  33**  to  4**  S.  lat.  the  western  slope  is  almost  entirely  without 
trees ;  but  they  cover  a  great  portion  of  it  north  of  4"  S.  lat  This 
is  evidently  owing  to  the  abundance  of  rain  which  occurs  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  north  of  4*  S.  lat.,  while  south  of  it  only  a  few 
showers  fall,  and  in  most  parts  there  never  falls  a  drop.  ^ 

A  I'oad  traverses  both  moimtain-knots  and  the  valleys  of  the  Equa- 
torial Andes  from  Bov*ib.  to  north,  and  connects  the  maritime  pro* 


vinoes  of  Peru  with  the  great  valleys  of  Nneva  Granada.  It  starts 
from  the  town  of  Piura  in  Peru,  passes  through  Quito  and  Pasto,  and 
terminates  at  the  town  of  Popayan,  in  the  basin  of  the  Cauca,  a  feeder 
of  the  Hagdalena ;  having  traversed  countries  of  great  diversity  of 
level,  reaching  its  greatest  height  at  the  paas  across  the  Paramo  de 
Assuay,  nortJb  of  Cuenca,  and  sinking  to  8072  feet  on  the  Rio 
Ghiachicon,  north  of  Almaguer.  Two  roads  traverse  the  westen 
range.  The  southern  leads  from  Ambato  in  the  middle  valley  to  the 
town  of  QxMyaquil,  skirting  the  southern  declivity  of  Chimborazo  to 
Ghiaranda,  where  it  crosses  over  the  mountains  by  a  pass  about 
10,000  feet  high.  The  northern  road  leads  from  Quito  by  the  Pass 
of  Malbuoha  to  the  harbour  of  Atacames.  The  eastern  mountaini 
are  also  traversed  by  two  roads.  The  southern  leads  from  the  town 
of  Loja  in  the  southern  mountain-knot  through  Guancabamba  to 
Tomependa  on  the  Amasonas.  The  northern  road  leads  from  the 
town  of  Quito  to  Santa  Rosa  on  the  Kapo,  a  feeder  of  the  Amazonaa. 
It  traverses  the  Paramo  or  high  desert  plain  of  Guamani,  which  Ib 
said  never  to  be  free  from  snow. 

Northern  Anda  or  Ande$  of  Nueva  Gramad€L — ^Between  V  13'  and 
2**  N.  lat,  the  great  maas  of  the  Andes,  occupying  about  80  milee  in 
width  from  east  to  west,  is  broken  by  watercourses  into  several  sab- 
ordinate  masses,  which  however  are  connected  on  the  easten  dde 
by  a  continuous  ridge,  called  Paramo  de  Iscanse  or  Guanacaa.  Thii 
ridge  turns  eastward  on  approaching  2**  N.  lat,  and  runs  in  that 
direction  between  77' and  75**  W.  long. ;  it  then  runs  north-north-ea«t 
to  9**  N.  lat,  constituting  the  chain  celled  the  Eastern  Cordillero  of 
Nueva  Granada.  Where  the  Paramo  de  Iscanse  approaches  2*  N.  UL, 
near  77**  W.  long.,  another  range,  the  Sierra  de  Socoboni,  branches  off 
from  it  in  a  north-north-western  direction  to  3**  N.  lat  From  thi« 
sierra  branch  off  in  a  northern  direction  two  other  ranges,  forming 
the  Central  and  the  Western  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  of  Nueva  Granada. 

The  Western  Cordillera  of  the  Northern  Andes  does  not  continue  in 
the  direction  of  the  Sierra  de  Socoboni,  but  near  8°  N.  lat  tuns 
north  by  west^  in  which  direction  it  continues  to  5*  30'  N.  lot  as  one 
chain.  Beyond,  the  chain  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  th« 
eastern  runs  northward,  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Alzato 
and  the  Cauca.  This  chain  terminates  between  8**  and  9**  N.  lat,  ti 
about  50  miles  from  the  €hxlf  of  Darien ;  this  distance  is  occupied  by 
an  inclined  plain,  which  is  drained  by  the  Sinn  or  Zenu.  The  western 
branch  runs  north  by  west,  between  the  Atrato  and  the  Pacific,  and 
seems  to  terminate  north  of  T  N.  lat,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nipipi  or 
Napipi,  but  little  is  known  of  this  part  of  the  chain.  The  WesterD 
Cordillera  of  the  Northern  Andes  contains  no  volcanoes.  Between 
3**  and  5**  N.  lat  its  mean  elevation  hardly  exceeds  5,000  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  and  its  crest  runs  on  in  a  nearly  straight  line  without 
rising  into  peaks.  Its  width  hardly  exceeds  20  miles,  and  it  resem- 
bles a  wall,  having  no  offsets  on  either  side.  North  of  5°  N.  lat  some 
high  summits  occur.  The  Pico  de  Torra,  east  of  Novita,  perhajM 
rises  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  eastern  branch  is  from  40  to 
50  miles  wide,  filling  up  the  whole  space  betvveen  the  Cauca  and  the 
Atrato.  The  highest  of  its  numerous  peaks  is  the  Alto  de  Yicato, 
which  is  about  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  branch  range  between 
the  Atrato  and  Pacific  does  not  seem  to  rise  above  3000  or  4000  feet 
The  western  part  of  this  chain  is  thickly  wooded,  but  on  its  eastern  part 
trees  are  not  frequent  The  declivities  of  this  part  of  the  Andes  a» 
so  exceedingly  steep,  that  goods  are  brought  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
valley  of  the  Cauca  on  the  backs  of  porters.  This  is  done  on  all  the 
four  roads  which  cross  this  chain.  The  most  southern  road  leads  from 
the  town  of  Calli  to  Buenaventura  Bay  on  the  Pacific,  the  second 
from  Buga  to  Zitara  on  the  Atrato,  the  third  from  Cartago  to  Zitara; 
and  the  fourth  frt>myerra8  a  small  place  40  miles  south  of  Antioquia, 
to  Zitara. 

The  central  chain  of  the  Andes  of  Ni^va  Granada  runs  nearly  due 
ftorth,  between  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena,  from  the  Siena  de  Socoboni 
to  6*  N.  lat,  where  it  inclines  somewhat  more  to  the  east  It 
terminates  between  8*  and  9*  N.  lat,  opposite  the  point  where,  the 
Magdalena  turns  north-westward  to  meet  the  Cauca.  South  of  6'  >• 
lat  this  chain  constitutes  one  mass  of  very  elevated  rocks,  without 
oflbete,  and  about  60  miles  in  breadth.  North  of  6*  N.  Ut  it  divides 
into  several  branches,  which  fill  up  nearly  the  whole  space  between  the 
two  rivers,  and  the  width. of  the  mass  is  increased  to  about  100  niil«- 
This  is  the  widest,  and  also  the  highest  of  the  three  ranges  of  the  Mdes 
of  Nueva  Granada.  South  of  6"  N.  lat  its  mean  elevation  exceeds  12,000 
feet,  and  several  of  its  summits  are  always  covered  with  snow.  Tne 
Nevado  de  Tolima  attains  an  elevation  of  18,815  feet,  and  is  the 
highest  summit  of  the  Andes  in  South  America,  north  of  the  line. 
North  of  the  nevados,  which  do  not  extend  much  beyond  5°  >.  ^^^ 
the  main  elevation  of  the  chain  is  somewhat  under  10,000  feet  in 
this  range  are  four  volcanoes :— the  Volcano  de  Sotara  (2*  l^'^*,  J 
south-east  of  Popayan,  which  rises  above  the  snow-line;  the  Volcano 
de  Puiuce  (2*  20^),  east  of  Popayan,  17,019  feet  high;  the  Volcano  and 
Nevado  de  Tolima,  east  of  Cartago ;  and  the  Paramo  de  Rui«,  noitt  oi 
5'  N.  lat,  which  had  an  eruption  in  1828,  and  does  not  attain  tee 
snow-line.  . 

Two  much  frequented  roads  lead  over  this  range.  ^"^  J^^ 
southern  connects  the  town  of  La  Plata,  in  the  '^^^J,  ^\^^ 
Magdalena,  with  Popayan,  and  crosses  the  Paramo  de  ^^^^^^ 
attaining  at  its  highest  point  the  height  of  14,700  feet  above  Uie  »»• 
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Farther  north  is  the  Pass  of  Quindiu,  which  Bkirta  the  Nevado  de 
Tolima^  and  leads  from 'Santa  F^  de  Bogota  through  the  town  of 
Ihague,  in  the  TaJley  of  the  Magdalena,  to  Cartago  on  the  Cftuca.  Its 
highest  port  is  11,493  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Eastem  Cordillera  extends  over  a  Luger  surface  than  the  two 
other  ranges;  thnrag^out  the  greater  part  of  its  length  it  forms  the 
watershed  between  &b  Orinoco  and  the  Magdalena,  and  where  it  divides 
near  7*"  N.  lat  its  branches  divide  the  basins  of  these  rivers  from  that 
of  ih&  lake  of  Maracaybo.  From  2**  K  ]a,t  the  range  runs  north-north- 
east to  7**  K.  lat,  and  then  turns  north-east  to  its  termination  in  the 
P^urazno  de  Rosas,  between  9*  and  10*  N.  lai  and  near  70°  W.  long. 
At  this  place  it  is  connected  with  a  coast-range  (Sierra  de  la  Costa), 
which  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  eastward  to 
the  golf  of  Ftoia^  and  which  by  some  is  considered  as  a  portion  of  the 
Andes;  bat  in  mass,  direction,  elevation,  and  character,  it  differs 
altogether  from  the  Andes,  and  must  be  considered  as  a  separate 
range.  The  width  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  of  the  Northern  Andes 
varies  greatly  in  different  partsL  Between  2**  and  4**  N.  lat.  it  rises 
like  a  wall,  with  steep  slopes  on  both  sides,  and  a  width  of  40  to  50 
miles.  ^  North  of  4**  N.  lat.  the  eastern  declivity  continues  in  a  straight 
line  without  oflsets,  but  along  the  western  side  of  the  range  lies  a  widely 
extended  terrace,  the  western  edge  of  which  approaches  the  Magdalena, 
between  4'  and  7*  N.  lat. ;  and  in  this  part  the  total  width  may  be  100 
mUea  This  terrace  runs  farther  north  to  the  very  termination  of  the 
range,  but  in  these  parts  it  is  moro  narrow,  so  that  north  of  7°  the 
whole  widtti  of  the  mountains  does  not  exceed  70  or  80  miles.  The 
height  of  this  range  is  much  more  uniform  than  that  of  the  two  other 
duona  In  almost  its  whole  extent  it  rises  above  the  region  of  trees, 
and  its  mean  elevation  is  between  12,000  and  18,000  feet  above  the 
sea  leveL  But  it  rises  very  rarely  into  peaks,  and  only  two  of  these 
attain  the  snow-line^  the  Kevado  de  Chita  (near  8*  SO'  N.  lat)  and  the 
Nevado  de  Merida  or  Mucuchies  (8**  12'  N.  lat). 

The  terrace  on  the  western  slope  of  the  range  rises  in  the  south  to 
about  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  range,  the  Plain  of  Bogota  being 
8958  feet  above  the  sea.  Farther  north  it  is  even  higher,  and  probably 
not  much  below  10,000  feet^  but  north  of  6"*  N.  Ut.  it  sinks  much 
lower,  in  some  parts  to  4000  feet,  except  where  it  is  traversed  by  the 
Siena  de  Ooafia,  which  branches  off  near  7**  N.  lat,  78**  W.  long.,  and 
forms  part  of  the  watershed  between  the  lake  of  Maracaybo  and  the 
Magdalena.  This  chain  does  not  exceed  8000  or  9000  feet  in  height, 
and  is  much  lower  tovrards  its  northern  extremity.  The  southern 
and  moro  elevated  districts  of  the  oordillera  aboimd  in  European 
cereals  and  fruits,  and  the  northern  are  rich  in  inter-tropical  products. 
Until  lately  it  was  thought  that  there  existed  no  volcano  in  the  Eastern 
Andes  of  New  Ghunada,  but  it  is  now  known  that  there  is  one  not  £Eff 
from  their  southern  extremity  (which  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  Amasonas  and  the  Magdalena),  near  the  Rio  Fragua,  a  feeder  of 
the  Japura. 

Three  roads  cross  the  Eastern  Andes  of  Nueva  Granada.  The 
most  southern  leads  by  the  Pass  of  Toxillo,  12,000  feet  high,  near 
5**  80',  from  the  llanos  of  Casinare  to  the  town  of  Tunja  on  the 
terrace  west  of  the  range.  The  great  road  which  leads  from  Caracas 
in  Venezuela  to  Santa  F^  de  Bogota,  crosses  the  Paramo  de  Almosadero 
(12,850  feet),  near  7"*  N.  lat  The  third  road  crosses  the  chain  near 
the  Nevado  de  Mucuchies,  and  unites  the  towns  of  Merida  and 
Varinas. 

9now-Lme  and  Scenery  on  the  Andes, — ^Respecting  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow  there  occur  great  anomalies  on  the  Andes.  Humboldt 
had,  after  numerous  obse^tions,  established  that  the  snow-line 
occured  on  the  Equatorial  Andes  at  an  elevation  of  15,748  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  it  was  reasonably  supposed  that  it  gradually  descended 
lower  as  the  range  proceeded  farther  south.  But  Mr.  Pentland 
foimd,  that  on  the  Bolivian  Andes  (between  16"  and  18**  S.  lat)  it  was 
at  17,100  feet  In  central  Chili  (83**  S.  lat),  Oillies  found  the  snow- 
line to  be  14,500  to  15,000  feet  high..  Darwin,  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  it  on  the  Patagonian  Andes,  found  that  on  them  it  rose 
hardly  to  more  than  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  hence 
he  infers,  that  near  87°  S.  lat  the  snow-line  undeigoee  an  extraordinary 
flexur^  which  is  also  confirmed  by  the  account  of  Foppig,  according 
to  which  that  line  on  the  Volcano  de  Antuco  can  hardly  be  less  than 
12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Darwin  attributes  the  great  flexure  of  the 
anow-line,  between  88''  and  41''  S.  lat,  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  north  of  87**  S.  lat,  and  to  the  excess  of  moisture  south 
of  that  paralleL  'But  it  would  seem  that  the  elevation  of  the  snow- 
line above  the  sea  level  is  much  more  affected  by  localities  than  has 
been  supposed,  for  Mr.  Pentland  found  that  on  the  Andes  of  Vilca&ota 
(14*  88')  tt  rose  only  to  15,800  feet,  whilst  on  Mount  Incajo  (15"  58') 
it  occurred  at  an  elevation  of  17,100  feet  Perhaps  the  currents  of 
hot  air  frequently  experienced  in  the  higher  Andes,  and  not  yet 
aoootmted  for,  may  contribute  to  cause  the  variation  of  the  snow-lme. 
The  higher  regions  of  the  Andes  present  themselves  under  three 
diflferent  forms.  The  active  volcanoes,  such  as  Cotopaxi,  which  have 
only  one  crater  of  vast  dimensions,  are  conical  moimtains,  with 
summits  more  or  less  truncated.  Those  which  have  been  torn  by  a 
long  succession  of  eruptions  have  a  jagged  outline,  being  composed  of 
numerous  sharp  points,  like  what  are  called  needles  in  the  Alps.  The 
third  is  the  rounded  form,  like  Chimborazo,  the  most  majestic  of  all, 
which,  when  seen  frqpi  the  Pacific  in  a  clear  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
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stands  prominently  out  from  all  the  surrounding  mountains,  and 
towera  proudly  on  the  crest  of  the  Andes,  like  the  dome  of  St  Peter^s 
looking  down  upon  the  ancient  monuments  of  Rome.  The  Andes 
appear  as  a  chain  only  when  seen  from  a  distance.  When  we  are 
placed  within  the  range,  as  in  the  table-land  of  Quito,  we  see  on 
assemblage  of  insulated  mountains  rising  frvm  the  plateau.  Thus  all 
those  volcanic  peaks,  such  as  Rchincha,  Cayambe,  and  Cotopaxi, 
although  they  have  separate  names,  constitute  for  more  than  half 
their  height  one  mass ;  but  they  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
table-land  of  Quito  as  distinct  mountains  rising  out  of  a  plain.  The 
great  elevation  of  such  table-lands  makes  it  difficult  to  believe  the 
height  of  the  mountains  to  be  so  considerable.  Thus  Chimboraso  is 
273  feet  less  in  elevation  above  the  plateau  from  which  it  rises  than 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  is  above  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  and 
mountains  which  would  astonish  us  by  their  height  if  they  rose  at 
once  from  the  sea-shore,  look  like  low  hills  on  the  cordilleras. 
Himiboldt  and  Bonpland  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  reach 
the  summit  of  Chimboraeo ;  they  ascended  however  to  the  height  of 
19,280  feet 

Among  the  majestic  and  varied  scenes  which  the  cordilleras  present, 
says  Humboldt,  the  valleys  prqduce  the  most  striking  effects  upon  the 
imagination  of  tbe  European  traveller.  The  enormous  height  of  the 
mountains  cannot  be  seen  as  a  whole  except  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  when  we  are  in  the  plains  which  extend  from  the  coast  to  the 
foot  of  the  central  chain.  The  table-lands  which  surround  the 
summits  covered  with  perpetual  snow  are,  for  the  most  part,  elevated 
from  8000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  That 
circumstance  diminishes  to  a  certain  extent  the  impression  of  grandeur 
produced  by  the  colossal  masses  of  Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi,  and 
Antisana,  when  seen  from  the  table-lands  of  Riobamba  and  Quito. 
But  it  is  not  with  the  valleys  as  with  the  mountains ;  deeper  and 
narrower  than  those  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the  valleys  of  the 
cordilleras  present  situations  so  wild  as  to  fill  the  mind  with  fear  and 
admiration.  They  are  formed  by  vast  rents,  clothed  with  a  vigorous 
vegetation,  and  of  such  a  depth  that  Vesuvius  might  be  placed  in 
them  without  overtopping  the  nearest  heights.  Thus,  the  sides  of  the 
celebrated  valleys  of  Chota  and  Cutaoo  are  respectively  4875  and  4225 
feet  in  perpendicular  height ;  their  breadth  does  not  exceed  2600  feet 
The  deepest  valley  in  Europe  is  that  of  Ordesa  in  the  Pyrenees,  a 
part  of  Monte  Perdito ;  but  this  is  only  about  8200  feet  deep. 

The  Andes  contain  the  sources  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world, 
the  Amazonas  and  La  Plata^  besides  many  othera  of  considerable 
extent,  such  as  the  Magdalena  and  Orinoco ;  but  on  the  western  side 
of  the  mountains  there  is  no  river  of  any  magnitude. 

Geological  Structure  and  Mineral  WeaUh  of  the  Andes. — The  Andes 
are  remarkable  for  the  great  development  of  volcanic  force  which 
.they  exhibit,  and  which  finds  its  vents  in  linear  groups  of  active 
volcanoes.  These  ignivomous  groups  doubtless  have  a  common 
origin,  though  they  are  separated  by  some  hundreds  of  miles.  Exclu- 
sive of  these  intervals  the  line  of  volcanic  action  extends  over  a 
length  little  short  of  2000  miles,  and  lies  in  the  main  (chiefiy  in  the 
western)  ranges  of  the  system :  on  the  table-lands  of  the  Andes, 
which  constitute  the  intervals  between  the  groups,  and  on  the  vast 
plains  east  of  the  system,  no  trace  of  volcanic  action  is  found.  The 
whole  r^on  of  the  Andes  is  subject  to  tremendous  earthquakes. 

With  r^;ard  to  the  geological  structure  of  this  vast  moimtain 
system  little  more  can  be  done  here  than  to  enumerate  the  names  of 
the  prevailing  masses  of  rock.  Granite  forms  the  base  of  all  the 
South  American  continent,  and  it  is  found  abundantly  in  the  Southern 
and  Patagonian  Andes  at  great  elevations ;  but  in  Peru  and  Quito 
Humboldt  says  that  he  never  saw  it  at  a  greater  height  than  11,500 
feet  above  the  sea.  Qneiss,  and  more  conmionly  mica-schist  are  found 
associated  with  granite.  Quartz  also,  containing  gold,  mercury,  specu- 
lar iron,  and  sulphur,  is  extensively  developed ;  on  the  western  ^opes  of 
the  Peruvian  Andes  layers  of  it  6000  feet  thick  extend  several  leagues 
in  length.  On  the  Andes  generally  and  the  eastern  table-lands  I'ed 
sandstone  of  different  periods  covers  a  vast  area,  and  has  in  connection 
with  it  coal,  which  at  Huenca  in  Peru  is  found  at  the  height  of  14,750 
feet  above  ^e  sea.  Porphyry,  of  different  ages  and  varieties  is  fo\m^ 
all  over  the  Andes,  on  the  dopes  and  crests  of  the  mountains,  in 
layers  of  great  thickness ;  which,  with  their  purple,  red,  and  brown 
tints,  exposed  to  view  in  the  precipitous  faces  of  tne  rocks  (especially 
in  the  Chilian  part  of  the  chain),  give  great  variety  to  the  colouring 
of  the  Andes,  and  contrast  strongly  with  the  snow  on  the  crest  of  the 
moimtains.  Trachyte  also  is  very  abundant,  many  of  the  loftiest 
parts  of  the  chain  and  all  the  great  dome-shaped  summits  being 
formed  of  it  The  masses  of  this  rock  that  occur  on  Chimborazo  and  • 
Pichincha  are  of  enormous  thickness,  exceeding  16,000  feet  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  volcanoes  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes  are  deeply 
covered  with  lava,  tufa,  obsidian,  and  other  volcanic  rocks.  The 
Western  Cordillera  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  is  entirely  composed  of 
such  products,  while  the  Eastern  Cordillera  consists  of  syenite,  mica- 
schist^  porphyry,  and  sandstone,  with  gypsum,  oolitic  limestone,  and 
rock-udt  a 

Sea^ells  of  different  geological  periods  are  found  at  various  eleva- 
tions, especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  system  of  the  Andes, 
giving  evidence  that  this  part  of  the  Andes,  at  all  events,  is  the  result 
of  frequent  npheavings.     The  siUcificd  stems  of  laiige  trees  found  iu 
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the  Upsallata  chain,  laid  bare  by  the  erosion  of  the  streamB,  and  under 
Beversil  alternations  of  sedimentary  deposits  and  submarine  lava,  point 
to  a  subsidence  of  the  soil  and  a  subsequent  upheaving  by  some 
enormous  force.  These  changes,  Mr.  Darwin  says,  have  all  occurred 
within  a  period  recent  when  compared  to  the  histoxy  of  the  cordillera, 
and  the  cordillera  itself  is  recent  compared  with  many  of  the  fos- 
siliferous  strata  of  Europe  and  America.  From  the  quantity'of  shingle 
and  shells  on  the  valleys  in  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Chilian  Andes 
as  well  as  at  the  heights  of  8000  or  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  inferred 
that  this  portion  of  the  chain  has  been  raised  by  gradual  motion,  and 
indeed  it  is  known  that  the  coast  of  Chili  is  still  slowly  risiag.  Both 
slopes  of  the  Southern  and  the  Patagonian  Andes  are  strewed  with 
huge  boulders  supposed  tp  have  been  deposited  by  ice. 

Gold  is  especiidly  abundant  in  the  three  chains  of  the  Northern 
Andes.  It  is  found  in  the  solid  mass  in  the  rocks,  and  in  the  shape 
of  small  grains  imbedded  in  the  alluvial  deposits.  The  Equatorial 
Andes  have  no  mines  of  gold.  Qold  occurs  in  Peru  only  in  veins  of 
silver  ore;  but  gold  in  considerable  quantity  is  obtained  in  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  of  the  Bolivian  Andes,  near 
the  Nevado  de  Sorata,  where  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Tipuani  it 
occurs  in  an  alluvial  soil.  In  the  Andes  of  tiie  Despoblado  gold  is 
found  on  the  western  declivity,  in  the  Chilian  province  of  Copiapo, 
where  it  is  extracted  from  tiie  ore.  Some  gold*is  also  obtained 
from  the  Chilian  Andes  between  30"  and  32°  S.  lat. 

Silver  is  most  abundant  in  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  Andes.  In 
New  Granada  and  the  Equatorial  Andes  few  mines  are  worked,  and 
they  are  not  nroductive.  The  number  of  mines  worked  in  Peru  is 
.  very  great.  The  richest  are  those  of  the  table-land  of  Pasco.  Next 
to  these  are  the  mines  of  Chota,  on  the  mountain  of  Gualgayok,  in 
the  valley  of  the  MaraHon,  near  6**  S.  lat  They  are  13,300  feet  above 
the  sea  level  There  are  numerous  mines  in  the  Bolivian  Andes. 
The  most  famous  are  those  of  the  Cerro  de  Potosi  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, though  its  produce  has  much  fallen  off  from  what  it  was  in  the 
16th  century.  In  the  Chilian  Andes  are  also  several  silver  mines, 
among  which  are  those  of  Jamatina,  in  the  central  range,  between 
27'  and  28**  S.  lat. 

Quicksilver  also  is  found  in  several  parts  of  the  Andes.  The  most 
northern  mines  are  in  the  Equatorial  Andes,  near  Azogue,  north-west 
of  Cuen9a.  In  the  Peruvian  Andes  are  the  mines  of  Huancavelica, 
which  yielded  annually  from  400,000  to  600,000  lbs.  of  quicksilver, 
but  as  they  were  not  worked  in  a  proper  and  regular  manner,  the  pit 
fell  in,  and  the  present  yield  does  not  exceed  150,000  lbs.  Quicksilver 
is  also  found  near  Tarma,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jauja  River. 

Pktina  is  found  only  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Western  Cor- 
dillera of  Nueva  Granada,  in  small  grains,  imbedded  in  an  alluvial  soiL 

Copper  19  very  abundant  in  several  places,  and  many  mines  are 
worked  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  especially 
north  of  32"  S.  lat.  Rich  ores  of  copper  occur  also  in  the  vale  of 
the  Desaguadero,  where  they  cannot  be  worked  for  want  of  fuel 
Lead  is  common,  but  not  worked.     Tin  also  is  found  in  ChilL 

In  the  desert  country  which  forms  the  lower  declivity  of  the  Andes 
between  20"  and  25°  S.  lat.,  occur  extensive  beds  of  native  saltpetre, 
which  is  collected  and  constitutes  an  important  article  of  exportation. 

The  area  covered  by  the  ridges,  valleys,  and  slopes  of  the  Andes 
is  estimated  at  818,500  square  miles. 

(Humboldt's  Penonal  Narrative;  Pentland,  in  Lcmdon  Geograph. 
Journal,  vol.  v.  and  viiL  ;  Ulloa's  Voyage  to  South  America;  Conda- 
mine's  Relation  (Tun  Voyage  dans  V  Inter iew  de  V  AnUrique  Mi- 
ridionale  ;  Parish,  Buenos  Ayres  and  t?u  Provinces  of  La  Plata  ;  Trench, 
in  London  Geograph.  Joumalf  vol  ix. ;  Smyth's  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
from  Lima  to  Peru;  Temple's  Travels  in  various  parts  of  Peru; 
Helms's  Travels  from  Sitenos  Ayres  by  Potosi  to  Lima;  Poppig's  Eeise 
in  Peru,  Chili,  und  avfdem  Amazonanjlusse  ;  Surveying  Voyages  of  (he 
Adventure  and  Beagle  ;  Mrs.  Somerville's  Physical  Geography^ 

ANDORRA,  a  district  in  the  province  of  Cataluiia  in  Spain, 
adjoining  on  the  north  the  French  department  of  Ari^ge,  which 
includes  the  ancient  comt^  de  Foix.  Andorra  consists  of  a  rugged 
valley  situated  high  up  between  the  ofisets  which  extend  southward 
from  one  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Moncal,  which 
is  10,710  feet  high.  The  valley,  or  rather  basin,  is  surrounded  by 
mountains  on  all  sides,  except  where  the  river  Valira  or  Balira  issues 
from  it  to  join  the  Segre.  The  Odiro,  the  Os,  and  numerous  smaller 
streams  fall  into  the  Valli-a.  The  length  of  the  valley  north  to  south 
is  20  miles ;  the  greatest  width  east  to  west  is  2'4  miles.  The'  area 
is  about  200  square  miles,  and  the  population  about  10,000.  The 
chief  village,  Andorra,  is  in  42°  30'  N.  lat.,  1°  30'  W.  long.,  near  the 
west  bank  of  the  Valira,  where  the  two  principal  branches  unite,  and 
where  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  The  village 
stands  on  an  elevation  at  the  foot  of  the  moimtain  Montelas,  which 
rises  to  the  north-west  The  population  of  the  village  is  about  1500. 
The  spurs  of  the  mountains  are  thickly  wooded  with  pines,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  timber  is  annually  floated  down  to  Tortosa, 
by  the  Valira,  Segre,  and  Ebro.  The  lower  slopes  and  small  valleys 
afford  excellent  pasturage;  and  vines,  fruit-trees,  and  tobacco  are 
cultivated  with  success,  but  the  quantity  of  arable  land  is  so  small 
that  com  to  some  amount  is  imported  annually  from  France. 
Mountain-goats,  wild  boors,  and  other  kinds  of  game  are  abundant 

Andorra  claims  notice  from  the  singular  circumstance  of  its  having 


existed  as  a  neutral  territory,  governed  by  its  own  laws,  under  its 
own  republican  form  of  government,  and  little  more  than  nominally 
dependent  either  on  Spain  or  France,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
to  the  present  day.  When  that  prince,  about  the  year  790,  marched 
against  the  Moors  and  defeated  them  in  a  neighbouring  valley,  still 
named  after  him,  Val  de  Carol  (Carolus),  the  Andorrans  lent  him  their 
assistance.  In  recompense  for  their  services,  he  granted  them  the 
privilege  of  being  governed  by  their  own  laws,  reserving  only  certain 
feudal  claims,  which  his  son  Louis  le  D^bonuaire  in  819  ceded  to  the 
bishop  of  Urgel,  whose  territory  bounds  the  valley  of  Andorra  on  the 
south,  and  who  thenceforth  became  the  spiritual  head  of  the  small 
state.  The  counts  of  Foix  afterwards  became  the  protectors  of  Andorra, 
claiming  certain  rights  as  feudal  lords  under  the  kings  of  France. 
These  rights  however  were  resumed  by  Henri  IV.,  and  in  1798  were 
abolished.  The  Andorrans  however  still  retained  their  attachment 
to  the  French,  and  Napoleon  at  their  own  request,  by  a  decree 
dated  March  27,  1806,  restored  them  to  their  ancient  connection  with 
the  government  of  France. 

This  small  republic  is  placed  under  two  VQgu^rs,  or  primary  magis- 
trates, one  of  whom  is  a  Frenchman,  appointed  by  the  French 
government,  and  the  other  a  native  of  Andoira,  appointed  by  the 
bishop  of  Urgel ;  and  these  two  magistrates  are  ai  the  head  of  the 
administration  of  justice  and  of  the  army.  The  civil  administration 
is  conmiitted  to  a  general  council  of  24  members,  who  elect  a 
president  for  life,  whilst  the  six  communes  into  which  the  territory  is 
divided  are  governed  by  12  consuls,  who  are  elected  annually. 

The  Andorrans  are  very  warlike.  Every  man  from  16  years  of  age 
to  60,  is  considered  fit  for  military  duty,  and  is  armed  and  regularly 
exerdsed  under  a  captain  and  two  lieutenants  in  each  commune. 

The  Andorrans  subsist,  principally  by  the  pasturage  of  cattle,  by 
felling  timber,  by  working  iron-mines  and  smelting  iron,  and  by 
smuggling. 

(Mifiano,  JHceUmario  de  EspaOa;  Ford's  Handbook  of  Spaw; 
Mudoz,  Diccionario  de  EspaAa;  XHctionnaire  de  la  France,) 

ANDOVER,  Hampshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  thQ  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in 
the  north-west  part  of  the  coun^,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Anton,  in  51"  12'  N.  lat,  1**  28'  W.  long.,  distant  14  miles  N.W.  from 
Winchester,  and  64  miles  W.S.W.  from  London.  From  its  situAtion, 
the  town  gets  the  name  of  Andover  (Saxon,  Andeafaran),  that  is,  ferry 
over  the  river  Ande.      The  population  of  the, town  uf 


Andover  in  1851  was  5187,  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  5395.  It  is 
governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor, 
and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Andover 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  32  parishes  and  townshijM,  with  an  area  of 
82,084  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  16,987. 

The  three  principial  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted ;  the  houses 
are  weU  built,  and  the  town  has  a  good  supply  of  water.  The  church, 
a  modem  edifice  in  the  Eariy  English  style,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  30,000/.,  which  was  entirely  borne  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  S. 
Goddard,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  church,  a  spacious  Norman 
structure,  which  had  become  too  much  dilapidated  io  admit  of  repair. 
The  fine  semicircular  arched  doorway  of  the  old  church,  with,  itn 
chevron  mouldings  was  however  preserved,  and  now  forms  an 
entrance  to  the  churchyard.  When  the  new  church  was  built,  the 
burial-ground  was  greatly  enlarged  by  adding  to  it  the  adjoining 
priory  and  part  of  the  garden.  There  are  meeting-houses  for 
Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists ;  a  Free  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  1569,  which  had  22  scholars  in  1851 ;  and  an  alms- 
house for  6  poor  men,  erected  and  endowed  by  John  Pollen,  Esq.,  one 
of  the  members  for  the  borough  in  the  time  of  William  IIL  An  alms- 
house was  built  with  funds  bequeathed  by  Catharine  Hanson,  in 
which  are  8  poor  women;  another,  called  the  Spital,  has  4  poor 
women.  There  is  also  a  school-house  erected  and  endowed  by  John 
Pollen,  Esq.,  .which  is  by  permission  of  his  descendant  used  as  an 
Infant  school ;  of  the  infants  taught  in  it  20  are  admitted  free, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  endowment  There  are  also  National 
and  British  schools,  and  a  savings  bank. 

The  town-hall,  erected  in  1825,  is  a  spacious  stone  building  with  a 
Grecian  front,  supported  by  arches;  the  under  part  is  used  as  a 
market-house.  The  corporation  is  said  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  tune  of 
King  John.    A  county  court  ia  held  in  the  town. 

The  chief  business  of  the  town  consists  in  malting  ;•  the  manufacture  of 
silk,  which  superseded  that  of  shalloon,  the  former  staple,  has  almost 
entirely  declined  On  the  Pill-heath  brook,  about  two  miles  from 
Andover,  is  an  extensive  iron  foundry,  known  as  the  Waterloo  fouudiy. 
The  market  is  on  Saturday ;  and  there  are  three  fairs  in  the  year. 

About  three  miles  west  from  the  town,  at  the  village  of  WeyhUl,  is 
held  one  of  the  most  celebrated  fairs  in  England.  It  begins  on  the  lOth 
of  October,  and  continues  for  six  days.  Formerly  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
fairs  in  the  country  for  sheep  and  cattle,  cheese,  and  Famham  hops; 
but  the  fair  in  general  appears  to  be  falling  off. 

Near  Andover  are  the  remains  of  some  Roman  encampments,  espe- 
cially one  on  the  summit  of  Bury  Hill,  a  mile  or  two  south-west  from 
the  town ;  and  some  beautiful  specimens  of  Roman  pavement  have 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

(Warner's  Hampshire  ;  Correspondent  at  Andwcr.) 
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ANDOVER,  a  town  in  the  State  of  Maasachuaettd  in  North 
America,  is  situated  21  miles  north  fixim  Boston  on  the  Shawsheen 
River,  and  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Merrimack  :  the  population  in 
1840  was  5207.  Andoyer  is  celebrated  for  its  literary  institutions. 
The  Philips  Academy  was  founded  by  one  of  the  leading  families  of 
HasaachuBetts  in  the  year  1788,  and  affords  accdmmodation  for  180 
students,  who  study  the  learned  languages  under  a  principal  and  three 
ttdstsnts.  This  is  the  best  endowed  academy  in  Massachusetts.  A 
congregational  theological  seminary  was  opened  in  1808,  and  affords 
tuition  and  rooms  free  to  all  the  students.  The  number  of  professors 
in  1852  was  6,  of  students  87.  The  libraries  of  this  seminary  con- 
tained in  1862  an  aggregate  of  21,259  volumes.  Andover  has  also  a 
training  institution  for  teachers,  which  was  founded  in  1830. 
AKDBfe-DE-MEOUILLE,  ST.  [Alpes,  Basses.] 
ANDBEASBERG.    [Clausthal.] 

ANDREEWA,  or  Enderi,  a  principality  of  the  Kumuk  Tartars, 
lying  along  the  Kasma,  between  the  river  Aksai  and  the  Caspian  Sea ; 
about  25  miles  west  of  the  latter.    It  forms  at  pre^nt  one  of  the 
districts  composing  the  government  of  Russian  Caucasia,  and  embraces 
also  the  peninsula  and  gulf  of  AgrakanL     Its  surface  presents  an 
intermixture  of  fertile  plains  and  arid  wastes  of  sand ;  it  produces 
grain,  and  aboundB  in  mineral  waters  and  springs  of  naphtha.    The 
town  of  Andreewa  is  the  mart  to  which  the  Lesghian  tribes  resort  for 
&e  purpose  of  disposing  of  their  plunder  as  they  did  formerly  of  their 
prisoners.    It  is  an  open  town  situated  on  the  Aktash,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Tshumlu,  and  contains  upwards  of  8000  houses  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  12,000.      Andreewa  was  not  long  since  an  avowed 
asylum  for  all  the  vagabonds  and  freebooters  in  the  Caucasian  regions, 
and  a  thriving  market  for  the  sale  of  slaves. 
ANDREIANOWSKY  ISLANDS.    [Aleutian  Islands.] 
ANDREWS,  ST.,  Pifeshire,  Scotland,  an  ancient  city  and  seaport, 
issitaated  on  the  smaU  bay  of  St  Andrews,  in  56**  21'  N.  lat,  2°  47' 
W.  long.;  distant  about  12  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Cupar,  40  miles 
K.N.E.  from  Edinburgh  by  road,  and  44  miles  by  the  Edinbuigh, 
Perth,  and  Dundee  railway:  the  population  of  the  city  in  1851  was 
5,107.   The  municipal  government  is  vested  in  a  provost,  a  dean  of 
guild,  and  four  bailies.     St.  Andrews,  conjointly  with  Cupar,  Easter 
Anstnitber,  Wester  Anstruther,   Crail,   Kilrenny,  and  Pittenweem, 
i^iana  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament     The  direction  of 
^  Mt  of  the  bay  on  which  the  city  stands  is  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E., 
and  tho  city^  is  open  to  the  north-east  vdnds,  which  prevail  greatly  in 
April  and  May.    The  climate  is  however  in  general  healthy,  except 
for  persona  liable  to  rheumatism,  or  who  have  weak  lungs.     Since  the 
estabiiahment  of  hot  bat^  the  city  has  been  much  frequented  as  a 
watering  place. 

Si  Andrews  stands  on  a  lofty  cliff  or  rock,  a  peninsula  formed  by 
the  bay  and  the  Bum  of  Kinness  or  *  Nether  Bum,'  a  small  stream 
skirting  the  town  on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides,  and  formixig  at 
ita  mouth  a  harbour,  guarded  by  piers,  and  capable  of  receiving 
vesaels  of  300  tons  at  spring  tides.  The  navigation  of  the  bay  is 
dangerous.  A  few  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  are  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade ;  and  a  few  boats  are  engaged  in  fishing.  On  the  north- 
west of  the  town,  *  the  Links' — ^uneven  downs  formed  by  the  sea — stretch 
away  for  nearly  two  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eden,  and  are 
uaed  for  the  game  of  golf,  which  is  much  practised.  There  are  similar 
downs  south-east  of  the  town.  The  extremity  of  the  peninsula  on 
which  the  city  stands  is  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  and 
other  interesting  remains.  From  this  the  three  main  streets.  North- 
street,  Market-street,  and  South-street  or  Shoegate,  diverge ;  South- 
street  running  nearly  east  and  west.  These  streets  are  intersected  at 
right  angles  by  the  Lanes  or  Wynds.  There  was  once  a  fourth  street, 
Cfdied  Swallow-street,  to  the  north  of  the  others,  but  this  has  disap- 
peared, and  its  site  is  now  a  public  walk  called  the  *  Scores.'  The 
castle  of  St  Andrews  stood  on  the  north  of  Swallow-steet,  about  SOO 
yards  distant  from  the  cathedral. 

St  Andrews  was  created  a  royal  burgh  in  1140  by  David  I.  Before 
the  Reformation,  Si.  Andrews  was  an  opulent  commercial  city.  To 
its  annual  fair  in  April,  which  lasted  several  weeks,  from  200  to  300 
vessels  from  aU  parts  of  the  commercial  world  resorted.  When  in  its 
moat  flourishing  state,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  there 
were  in  it  60  or  70  bakers,  and  as  many  brewers.  After  the  Reforma- 
tion, it  gradually  decayed,  and  it  also  suffered  in  the  great  civil  war. 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  visited  it  in  1773,  says,  **  One  of  its  streets  is  now 
lost ;  and  in  those  thpt  remain,  there  is  the  silence  and  solitude  of 
iiiactire  indigence  an<  gloomy  depopulation." 

By  the  exertions  of  the  citizens,  however,  man^  improvements  have 
^n  effected.  The  principal  street  is  now  well-built,  straight,  and 
broad;  and  in  this,  as  in  the  other  two,  the  modem  houses  are 
commonl/ three  stories  high ;  the  lightness  of  these  edifices  diminishes 
the  sombre  appearance  resulting  from  the  general  antiquity  of  the 
buildings. 

The  parish  church  in  South-street  is  a  spacious  stmcture,  first 
erected  in  1112,  and  repaired  m  1797.  On  the  wall  inside  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  erected  by  his  son, 
exhibiting  in  rude  sculpture  the  murder  of  the  prelate.  There  is  a 
spire  to  the  church.  The  chapel  of  St.  Salvator's  College  is  a  handsome 
edifice  with  a  gothic  front,  situated  in  North-street  Within  is  the 
monument  of  Bishop  Kennedy,  founder  of  the  college.    It  is  the  place 


of  worship  for  the  parish  of  St  Leonard,  which  comprises  a  few 
districts  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  There  are  an  Episcopal 
chapel,  and  chapels  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church,  the  United 
Presbyterians,  and  the  Independents.  There  is  a  savings  bank.  The 
towi)-house  or  tolbooth  is  in  the  centre  of  Market-street,  and  contains 
one  or  two  antiquities  of  local  interest 

The  university  of  St  Andrews  consists  of  two  colleges,  namely,  the 
United  College  of  St  Salvator  and  St  Leonard  (formerly  distinct)  ; 
and  the  New  College,  or  St  Mary's,  appropriated  to  the  study 
of  divinity  and  kindred  subjects.  No  mecliod  or  legal  school  is 
connected  with  either  college.  This  university,  the  most  ancient  in 
Scotland^  was  founded  in  1411  by  Heniy  Wardlaw,  then  bishop 
of  St  Andrewa  The  Beat  of  the  university  at  that  period  was  the  spot 
where  St  Mary's  College  now  stands,  and  was  called  the  Psedn^ugy. 
A  school  had  been  taught  on  this  spot  before  the  foundation  of  the 
university,  but  it  was  superseded  by  that  institution. 

St.  Salvator's  College  was  founded  and  endowed  in  1455  or  1458  by 
James  Kennedy,  nephew  of  James  I.,  and  successor  of  Wardlaw  in  the 
see  of  St  Andrewa  The  buildings  in  North-street  form  a  quadrangle 
of  230  feet  long  by  180  feet  broad,  which  is  entered  from  the  south 
by  a  gateway,  over  which  is  a  steeple  156  feet  high,  and  a  clock :  to 
the  right  of  the  gateway  is  the  chapel  already  mentioned. 

St  Leonard's  College  was  founded  and  endowed  in  1512  by  Prior 
Hepburn,  from  the  revenues  of  an  hospital  for  pilgrims,  and  &om 
property  of  his  own.  The  hospital  was  made  the  seat  of  the  college. 
In  1747  it  was  found  expedient  to  imite  the  two  colleges,  and  the  joint 
estabiiahment  was  accordingly  transferred  to  St  ^vatot's,  the 
buildings  of  St  Leonard's  being  sold,  and  converted  into  dwelling- 
houses. 

St  Maiy's  College  was  formed  out  of  the  original  seminary  or 
psedagogy  of  Bishop  Wardlaw,  by  James  Beaton,  archbishop  of  St 
Andrews ;  and  his  designs  were  carried  on  by  Cardinal  Beaton,  his 
nephew  and  successor  in  the  see,  and  by  Archbishop  Hamilton,  who 
succeeded  the  cardinal  The  enlargement  of  the  psedagogy  by 
Archbishop  Beaton  appears  to  have  been  begun  in  1588.  In  1579  the 
college  was  remodelled  under  the  direction  of  Geoige  Buchanan. 
The  buildings  occupy  two  sides  of  a  quadrangle  on  the  south  side  of 
South-street 

The  curriculum,  or  course  of  study  in  the  arts,  e;ctends  over  four 
sessions  of  four  months  each.  These  studies  are  pursued  at  the 
United  College,  and  the  session  lasts  from  the  ei^d  of  October  till  the 
boginning  of  May.  St  Mar/s  College  has  four  professors,  namely, 
one  of  systematic  theology  ( the  principal ),  one  of  biblical  criticism 
and  theology,  one  of  church  history,  and  one  of  oriental  languages. 
Mathematics  has  always  formed  a  principal  branch  of  instruction  at 
St  Andrews. 

In  each  of  the  colleges  are  bursaries  or  endowments,  entitling  the 
holders  to  a  certain  income  for  a  few  years.  Fifty-five  belong  to 
the  United  College,  and  seventeen  to  St  Mary'a  The  students  of 
St  Mary's  pay  no  fees,  and  the  emoluments  of  the  professors  arise 
from  their  salaries  :  at  the  United  College,  from  the  salaries  with  fees 
in  addition.  The  university  is  possessed  of  a  library  of  considerable 
extent,  but  of  little  other,  property.  The  number  of  graduates  in 
1862  was— Bachelors  of  Arts,  0 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  8 ;  Doctors  of  Law, 
0 ;  Doctors  of  Divinity,  3 ;  Doctors  of  Medicine,  64. 

The  grammar-school,  and  a  school  for  Englidi,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, are  now  incorporated  with  the  institution  establuhed  by  Dr. 
Bell,  the  founder  of  the  Madras  system  of  education,  who,  by  a 
splendid  donation  of  4^  0002.,  3  per  cent  stock,  created  and  endowed 
in  this  hia  native  city  ihe  seminary  of  education  called  the  Madras 
College.  The  buildings  form  a  large  edifice  on  the  pouth  side  of 
South-streety  some   distance  west  from    St   Maiy's  College. 

The  antiquities  of  the  city  are  numerous  and  interesting.  Those 
which  ai-e  ecclesiastical  stand  together  near  the  harbour.  The  most 
ancient  is  the  chapel,  the  foundation  of  which  the  legend  ascribes  to 
St  Kegulus  (commonly  called  St  Bule),  the  traditionary  founder  of 
the  city.  That  holy  person,  then  abbot  of  a  monastery  of  Patrse 
(Patras)  in  Achaia,  having  been  warned  in  a  dream  to  depart  without 
delay  to  an  island  called  Albion,  situated  in  the  farthest  extremity  of 
the  western  world,  set  sail  with  17  monks  and  3  nuns,  carrying  with 
him  some  of  the  relics  of  St  Andrew.  He  was  wrecked  in  the  bay 
now  called  St  Andrews  (the  shores  of  which  were  then  covered  with 
wood,  and  infested  with  huge  wild  boars),  and  lost  all  except  his  com- 
panions and  the  relics.  He  converted  the  king  of  the  Picts,  near  the 
end  of  the  4th  century,  and  the  prince  erected  for  the  saint  the  chapel 
of  which  the  ruins  stiU  remain.  They  consist  of  the  walls  only, 
inclosing  an  area  of  314  ^^^  ^y  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ®^d  ^  ^^  tower, 
a  square  building,  with  a  base  of  20  feet  each  way  (measmred  outside 
the  waUs),  and  108  feet  high. 

The  cathedral  of  St  Andrews  was  nearly  160  years  in  building 
(1159  or  1161  to  1318),  and  was  demolished  in  one  day,  in  June,  1559, 
by  a  mob  excited  by  a  sermon  of  John  Knox.  The  eastern  gable  with 
its  two  towers  is  however  still  standing ;  and  there  remain  also  one 
of  the  towers  of  the  western  gable,  part  of  the  south  wall  from  the 
western  gable  to  the  south  transept,  and  the  west  wall  of  the  'south 
transept  The  towers  are  each  100  feet  high  firom  the  ground  to  the 
summit  The  architecture  varies,  Norman  and  early  English  being 
intermixed.    The  western  end  being  of  later  erection,  is  of  a  much 
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richer  and  more  ornamented  style  than  the  other,  and  exceeds  it  in 
width  hj  10  or  12  feet.  The  length  of  the  cathedral  was  about 
850  or  360  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  the  transept  from  160  to  180  feet. 
The  ruined  church  of  St.  Leonard's  a4Joins  the  college  of  that  name. 
A  wall,  about  870  yards  in  length,  22  feet  high,  and  4  feet  thick,  with 
16  towers  or  turrets  at  different  distances,  was  erected  by  Prior 
Hepburn  (founder  of  Stw  Leonaid's  College)  in  the  begimung  of  the 
16ui  oentuiy,  to  inclose  the  groimd^  of  the  great  prioiy  of  St.  Andrews, 
which  had  been  erected  about  1120.  The  inclosure  is  about  18  acres, 
and  contains  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  and  St  Rule's  chapel,  besides 
the  relics  of  other  buildings  belonging  to  the  priory.  This  wall  has 
three  gates  stiU  standing ;  one,  a  stately  gothio  arch,  fronts  the  end  of 
South-street.  There  are  some  relics  of  two  monasteries,  one  founded 
in  the  18th,  the  other  in  the  15th  century.  A  fragment  of  one  of 
them  in  South-street^  with  an  arched  roof,  is  perhaps  &e  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  pointed  architecture  in  St  Andrewa  They  were  demo- 
lished when  the  cathedral  was  destroyed. 

On  the  shore  of  St  Andrews  Bay,  on  a  ridge  or  cliff  washed  on  the 
north  and  east  sides  by  the  sea,  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  which  serve 
as  a  landmark  to  seamen.  Some  parts  of  the  walls  stand  on  the  north 
and  east,  but  others  have  fallen  from  the  encroachment  of  the  sea. 
The  keep  or  donjon  at  the  north-west  comer  is  entire.  This  castle 
was  built  by  Bishop  Roger  about  a.d.  1200,  and  subsequently  enlarged. 
In  1386,  it  was  taken  and  garrisoned  by  Edward  III.  of  England ;  but 
was  re-  taken  the  following  year,  and  nearly  demolished.  It  was  repaired 
towards  the  end  of  the  14th  centuiy,  and  made  the  episcopal  residenca 
New  works  were  erected  by  Cardinal  Beaton  in  1546 ;  but  it  was  demo- 
lished by  an  act  of  oouncU  about  1547,  and  though  again  partially 
repaired  by  Archbiehop  Hamilton,  it  never  recovered  from  this 
overthrow. 

St  Andrews  was  the  scene  of  several  remarkable  events,  during  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  The  fires  of  persecution 
were  repeatedly  kindled,  for  the  city  was  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  stronghold  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  1527 
Hamilton,  the  first  Protestant  martyr  in  Scotland,  was  burned ;  and 
in  1645  Wishart  suffered ;  Cardinal  Beaton,  then  archbishop,  looking 
on  from  a  window  of  the  castle.  The  martyr  is  said  with  his  dying 
breath  to  have  foretold  the  downfiill  of  his  persecutor;  and  his 
prophecy  is  said  to  have  been  verified  about  a  year  after,  when 
Norman  Leslie,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  with  15  associates,  went 
to  the  castle,  cleared  it  of  the  cardinal's  retinue,  and  proceeding  to 
the  cardinal's  chamber,  deliberately  murdered  him.  The  conspira- 
tors held  out  in  the  castle  for  several  months  against  the  troops 
of  the  government  but  at  last  surrendered  upon  terms.  Upon  this 
surrender  the  act  of  council  for  the  demolition  of  the  castle  was 
issued.  The  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp  took  place  on  Magus  Moor, 
about  three  miles  south-west  of  St  Andrews,  and  within  sight  of  the 
town. 

{(hienon*B  Vdineatioru  of  Si.  Andrews  ;  Beauties  of  Scotland  ;  New 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  ;  Rev.  C  Rogers's  History  of  St,  Andrews.) 

ANDREWS,  ST.    rORBHADA.] 

ANDREWS,  ST.    [Nbw  Brunswick,] 

ANDROS,  an  island  of  the^Qredan  Archipelago,  one  of  the  Cyclades 
group,  lying  south-east  of  Euboea,  from  which  it  is  distant  6  miles. 
It  is  21  miles  long  and  8  miles  broad,  and  has  a  population  of  15,000. 
The  island  is  very  high  and  moimtainous,  and  the  highest  summits 
retain  the  snow  during  many  months  in  the  year.  The  chief  town, 
called  Andros,  or  Castro,  situated  on  the  eastern  coast,  has  a  harbour 
for  small  vessels,  and  a  population  of  about  5000.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile.  The  chief  products  are  wine,  silk,  wheat,  barley,  lemons, 
oranges,  and  pomegranates.  The  wine  is  all  consumed  on  the  island. 
Silk  is  exported.  The  com  products  do  not  suffice  for  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants ;  the  deficiency  is  made  up  from  Euboea.  Gkiurion, 
the  port  of  ancient  Andros,  retains  its  ancient  name ;  it  is  still  the 
safest  harbour  of  the  island. 

ANDROa    [Bahaicas.1 

ANDROSCOGGIN.    [Maikb.1 

ANDUJAR.    [Jabn.] 

ANDUZR    [Gard.] 

ANEGADA,  or  the  DROWNED  ISLAND,  is  one  of  the  Leeward 
West  India  Iidands,  comprised  also  among  the  Lesser  Antilles,  or 
Caribbean  Islands ;  it  is  the  most  northern  of  the  minor  group  known 
as  the  Viigin  Islands.  The  south-east  point  of  the  island  is  in 
18"  44'  N.  lat,  64"  16'  W.  long.  The  island  is  about  10  miles  long, 
by  4  miles  broad.  The  surface  of  Anegada  is  the  production  of 
lithophytee,  based  on  a  submarine  fotmdation.  The  island  is  for  the 
most  part  a  dead  leveL  On  the  south-east  there  is  a  gradual  rising 
of  the  grotmd  from  north  to  south  to  an  elevation  of  60  feet,  and 
this  is  the  highest  point  of  the  island.  The  south  side  is  a  continued 
mass  of  shelves,  loosely  covered  with  vegetable  mould,  mixed  with 
sand.  The  few  trees  found  on  the  island  grow  only  on  the  spots 
where  the  mould,  formed  of  decayed  sea-weed,  is  greatest  in  c^yiantity. 
The  other  sides  of  the  island  are  leas  favoured,  being  covered  with 
sandy  deposits  thrown  forward  by  the  surf.  Many  ponds  of  fresh 
water,  and  others  of  water  impregnated  with  salt,  are  found  on  the 
island.  The  vegetable  productions  of  Anegada  are  not  numerous, 
but  it  is  singular  that  several  of  them  are  not  observed  in  any  other 
of  the  Viz^  Islands.    It  appears  probable  that  the  seeds  of  these 


must  have  been  carried  there  by  currents,  or  conveyed  by  birds  from 
the  Spanish  main.  Anegada  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  nomennu 
wrecks  which  have  happened  on  the  reef  by  which  its  windmrd 
or  eastern  side  is  bordered.  The  chief  profit  of  the  inhabitants 
comes  from  these  shipwrecks ;  and,  except  <m  such  occasiong,  the 
only  labotirs  in  which  they  engage  are  tiiose  of  raising  proTiaiong 
for  their  subsistence,  and  cultivating  some  small  patches  of  cotton, 
the  produce  of  which  is  taken  for  sale  to  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Tortola. 

Anegada,  though  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  has  Tery 
few  inhabitants.  The  remaining  Virgin  Islands,  most  of  which  belong 
to  the  British,  upwards  of  50  of  whi<»L  are  under  the  British  dominion, 
are,  together  with  the  others  belonging  to  Denmark  and  Spain,  described 
under  ViRoiM  Islakds. 

ANGELN.    [ScHLKSWio.] 

ANGERBURG.     [Gumbinwbk.] 

ANGERMANLAND,  a  province  of  Sweden,  comprehended  tmder 
the  political  division  of  Hemosands  Lan,  of  which  it  forms  the 
northern,  most  extensive,  and  most  important  part;  the  eoatheni 
and  smaller  is  the  ancient  province  of  Meddpad.  The  political  nnion 
of  these  provinces  obliges  us  to  treat  of  them  all  together,  which 
may  be  done  the  more  easily,  as  they  resemble  one  another  in  almost 
every  respect 

Hemosands  Lan  is  boimded  N.  by  the  Umea  Lan  or  Weateni 
Bothnia,  W.  by  Ostersund  Lan  or  Tamtland,  S.  by  Gefle  Lan  or 
Helsingland,  and  £.  by  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  It  extends  from 
62*  10'  to  64"  20'  N.  Ut,  and  from  16*  40'  to  19'  20'  R  long.  Ita 
greatest  length  along  the  coast  is  140  or  150  miles.  Its  breadth 
varies  from  about  20  to  100  miles.  Its  area  is  9461  square  milefl; 
and  its  population  at  the  end  of  1845  vnis  93,775. 

Swrface  amd  Coatt-Line, — ^The  suiface  of  this  extensive  oountiy 
varies  extremely.  On  the  coost^  hills  succeed  hillfei  without  inter 
ruption ;  they  are  steep  and  rise  sometimes  to  nearly  1000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  They  are  divided  from  one  another  by  Talley* 
several  hundred  feet  deep,  &e  bottom  one  of  which  is  occupied  bj  wind- 
ing rivers  or  by  fine  mountain-lakes,  on  the  banks  of  which  meadows 
and  woods  are  intermingled  in  the  most  pleasant  manner;  the  woods 
commonly  clothe  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  sometimes  their  smmnits. 
Inlets  of  the  sea  frequently  enter  through  the  narrow  openings 
between  the  hills,  and  the  la^  rapid  rivers  expand  at  interval  into 
lakes.  Dr.  Clarke  compares  this  province  witn  the  country  abont 
the  Lago  Maggiore  in  Italy,  and  affirms  that  it  is  as  mach  worth 
seeing,  and  would  as  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  a  journey  thither  m 
any  part  of  Europe.  But  this  description  only  applies  to  the  coast 
and  to  the  countiV  extending  about  20  or  25  miles  from  it  Farther 
westward,  no  insulated  mountains  are  seen,  the  whole  country,  for  a 
distance  of  about  10  miles  and  upwards,  risixig  higher  and  higher  to 
more  than  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  this  height  it 
nms  on  almost  like  a  plain  through  Tiimtland  till  it  reaches  the  foot 
of  the  Scandinavian  Mountains  and  the  boundary  of  Norway.  From 
these  heights  the  rivers  descend  in  long  and  sometimes  narrow 
valleys,  and  in  their  descent  frequently  form  cataracts. 

The  coast  of  this  country,  though  hig^,  rarelv  rises  to  200  feet,  and 
is  very  much  intersected  by  bays,  some  of  which  run  several  miles 
into  the  land.  An  uninterrupted  series  of  islands  extends  along  the 
coast ;  most  of  which  are  small  uninhabited  rocki^  called  skar^  which 
are  only  visited  in  summer  by  fishermen.  Some,  however,  are  several 
miles  in  letagth,  as  Bromiin,  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ljungan* 
Elf,  Alnon,  opposite  to  Sundswall,  and  Homo  and  Hamso,  in  the 
embouchure  of  the  Angerman-Elf. 

Hydrography.--  The  rivers  which  traverse  Angermanland  are  the 
largest  in  Sweden,  but  they  do  not  rise  in  the  province.  Their 
sources  are  in  .the  Scandinavian  Moimtains,  to  which  this  province 
does  not  extend.  The  most  important  is  the  Angerman-Elf,  which 
rises  in  an  alpine  lake,  called  Kults  Ton,  near  the  boundary  of  Norway, 
in  that  part  of  Umea  Lan  called  Asde  Lapmark.  Running  for 
nearly  half  its  course  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  it  receives  all  the 
waters  descending  from  the  Styelling  FottU,  and  the  great  chain  in 
Asele  Lapmark  ;  it  then  enters,  by  a  southern  course,  .^igermanland, 
where  its  waters  are  increased  by  two  lai^ge  rivers,  coming  froff 
Yamtland.  Its  general  course  \»  still  directed  to  the  south  or  south- 
south-east.  No  other  river  of  Sweden  is  in  its  natural  state  navigahw 
so  far  as  the  Angerman-Elf.  It  may  be  ascended  by  vessels  of  every 
description  upwards  of  45  miles,  and  by  merchant-vessels  to  Sollefta, 
nearly  60  miles.  At  the  last  place  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by 
a  cataract^  and  higher  up,  other  waterfafls  likewise  impede  the 
transport  of  goods.  Not  far  from  its  mouth  Dr.  Clarke  found  the 
breadth  of  the  river  from  14  to  2  miles,  and  he  adds,  that  the  Rhine 
exhibits  nothing  grander,  and  that  the  banks  of  the  latter  are  at  no 
place  more  beautifully  adorned  than  those  of  the  Angerman-Elf. 
The  whole  course  of  the  river  amounts  to  upwards  of  240  in"«*' 
The  Indals-Elf,  which  traverses  the  southern  part  of  Hemosands  UBj 
or  Medelpad,  is  the  outlet  of  the  lake  Storsyon.  This  lake  is  a*"*!*"? 
in  Tamtland,  surrounded  by  an  elevated  country,  which  exhibits  hign 
and  even  snow-covered  mountains  on  the  west  and  south.  From  th«'e 
mountains  numerous  rapid  rireni  descend  to  Uielake,  which  discharges 
these  collected  waters  by  the  Indals-Elf.  It  issues  from  the  lake  on 
its  northern  side,  and  flows  for  some  distance  to  the  north ;  it  wen 
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turns  to  the  east^  and  deeoends  from  the  high-landB  to  the  coasts  and 
in  this  descent  still  receives  some  considerable  rivers.  The  latter 
part  of  its  course  is  to  the  south-east  It  is  one  of  the  swiftest  rivers 
of  Sweden,  fiiU  of  rapids  and  cataracts,  and  only  navigable  for  boats 
and  small  craft  for  a  shoH  distance.  Its  inundations  are  much 
dreaded.  It  runs  about  140  miles.  The  third  and  most  southern 
river  is  the  Ljungan-£1£  It  rises  in  thai  part  of  Ostersund  Liin  which 
bears  the  name  of  Heryedalen,  in  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula^  from  which  it  descends  with  a  rapid  course 
through  a  narrow  Talley;  but  as  it  approaches  the  boundary  of 
Angermanland  the  valley  widens  and  the  course  of  the  river  becomes 
less  rapid  After  its  entrance  into  this  province  it  receives  ils  only 
great  tributary,  the  Giman,  and  falls  into  the  sea  to  the  south  of 
Sundswall.  Formerly  this  river  was  not  navigable;  but  since  the 
cession  of  Finland  to  Russia  it  has  been  rendered  navigable  in 
xany  parts  of  its  course  in  order  that  Stockholm  may  not  be  under 
the  necessity  of  deriving  its  firewood  from  a  foreign  countiy.  By 
examination  it  was  ascertained  that  two-thirds  of  tbls  river  may  be 
rendered  fit  at  least  for  floating  down  the  wood  and  timber  which 
abound  on  its  banks.    Its  course  can  hardly  be  less  than  200  miles. 

The  lakes  though  small  are  very  numerous,  and  according  to  the 
calculation  of  Forsell  cover  an  area  of  978  square  miles. 

Climate,  SoUf  cmd  Produce, — The  dimate,  though  Tery  healthy,  is  very 

severe.     The  winter  commonly  lasts  seven  or  even  eight  months,  and 

people  often  travel  in  sledges  in  May.   Then  follows  a  spring  of  two  or 

three  weeks,  and  the  summer  begins  in  the  middle  of  June.    The  heat 

iacreaaes  rapidly,  and  the  vegetation  is  so  vigorous,  that  in  a  couple  of 

days  the  grass  is  ancle-high ;  rarely  eleven  or  twelve  weeks  pass  ^tween 

the  sowing  and  the  reaping  of  the  com.    The  sky  is  generally  serene 

aud  clear ;  rain  is  not  frequent,  and  very  rarely  continues  half  a  day. 

Bat  the  valleys  are  covered  in  the  morning  by  a  dense  fog,  whidi 

imparts  the  necessary  moisture  to  the  fields,  and  hinders  the  night 

frosts  in  August  and  September  from  damaging  the  crops.     The 

Bummer  ends  in  the  beginning  of  September,  a  short  autumn  follows, 

lardy  longer  than  the  spring,  and  then  comes  the  winter  with  all 

its  severity. 

The  soil  in  the  vaUeys  along  the  laxge  rivers  and  in  the  low  land 
abont  the  lakes  is  fertile.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface  is 
sienJe;  and  all  the  broad  and  long  ridges  of  the  high  country 
ooatribate  little  or  nothing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  arable  land  is  calculated  t(»  occupy  little  more  than  56  square 
miles.  The  meadows  are  extensive,  covering  an  area  of  281  square 
miles.  The  rest  of  the  sui&ce  is  covered  with  mountains,  heath, 
and  forests. 

Beans,  wolves,  and  foxes  are  numerous,  but  the  first  two  only 
in  those  parts  which  are  distant  from  the  cosst.  Deer  were  formerlv 
in  great  numbers,  but  have  much  decreased,  except  roe-deer,  whicn 
are  still  numerous  in.  many  parts.  The  elk  is  only  met  with  in  some 
forests  of  Medelpad.  The  smaller  animals  whose  skin  is  used  as  fur, 
as  ermelins^  martens,  ftc.,  are  found  everywhere,  but  not  in  any  great 
numbers. 

Blackbirds  of  laige  size,  woodcocks,  heathcocks,  and  partridges 
exist  in  the  forests  in  such  numbers  as  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
Many  thousands  are  iwinually  killed,  and  brought  in  winter  to 
Stockholm  and  even  to  Gothenburg,  from  which  latter  place  some 
are  bron^t  to  England.  Eagles  of  considerable  size  inhabit  the 
solitary  mountains. 

Fish  abound  in  the  sea,  the  rivers,  and  the  lakes.  The  sea^fishery 
affords  a  livelihood  to  many  families  by  the  immense  number  of 
stromliivgs,  a  smaller  kind  of  herrings,  which  in  summer-time  are 
caught  along  the  coast  This  fish  is  found  along  the  whole  eastern 
coast  of  Sweden,  but  is  nowhere  so  numerous  as  here,  which  brings 
the  fishermen  £rom  more  southern  places,  especially  from  Gefle,  to 
pass  the  summer  on  the  islands  along  the  coast  The  produce  of  this 
fishery  is  not  exported,  but  it  forms  an  important  branch  of  internal 
\ommeToe;  In  Uie  rivers  the  salmon  fishery  is  important,  espedaliy 
>i  the  Angerman-Elf  and  Ljungan-Elf ;  trout  also  abound  in  some 
of  them. 

The  foresU  which  cover  a  great  part  of  the  low  ooimtry,  and  the  slopes, 
and  even  sometimes  the  tops  of  the  hills  and  mountains,  consist 
chiefly  of  pine,  fir,  and  biroh.  These  forests  not  only  afford  the 
necessary  firewood  to  the  inhabitants,  but  also  some  articles  of 
exportation.  In  some  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  country,  where  the 
crops  are  scanty  and  subject  to  be  destroyed  by  the  eariy  nightpfrosto 
in  September,  the  inner  bark  of  the  pine  is  mingled  with  flour  in 
"»*^»"g  bread. 

The  metaUio  riches  of  this  province  are  not  important  Iron, 
indeed,  is  found  in  some  places  towards  the  Jx>imdary  of  Yamtland, 
but  is  not  much  worked. 

Fruit-trees  do  not  succeed  to  the  north  of  62"*  30' ;  apples  do  not 
ripen  above  the  latitude  of  SimdswalL  At  Hemosand  apple-tnees 
are  planted,  but  the  fruit  does  not  ripen.  Nattire,  however,  has 
supplied  this  deficiency  by  numerous  kinds  of  wild-growing  berries. 
Besides  different  sorts  of  vaocinium  and  rubus,  which  are  common 
in  some  other  parte  of  Europe,  there  are  two  species  of  delicious 
berries,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  north  of  Sweden,  the  Bubua 
arctieuB  and  the  Rvbm  chanMemorus,  or  cranberry,  of  which  the 
first  is  by  far  the    xiore  delicate,  and  very  extensively  used;   all 


triab  to  transplant  it  to  the  south  of  62**  have  been  unavailing. 
Cranberries  are  exported  to  England. 

Though  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole  surface  is  allotted 
to  agriculture,  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  most  important  branch  of 
industry  is  neglected.  Not  only  are  the  fields  cultivated  with  great 
care  ood  attention,  but  continual  efforto  are  made  to  extend  the 
dominion  of  agriculture  more  and  more.  The  inducement  is  great,  as 
the  produce  is  by  no  means  sufilcient  for  home  consumption,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  com  is  imported  from  Wasa  and  other  towns 
of  Finland.  Rye,  barley,  and  oats  succeed  pretty  well  in  seasons  in 
which  they  are  not  destroyed  by  early  frost  Wheat  culture  has  been 
almost  entirely  abandoned.  The  culture  of  fiax  and  potetoes  is 
extensive,  though  the  former  does  not  ripen  to  seed.  Hemp  is  likewise 
cultivated.  The  kitohen-gardens  are  commonly  only  planted  with 
cabbages  and  turnips. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  is  an  important  branch  of  industry.  The 
pastures  are  very  distant  from  the  villages  to  which  they  belong.  The 
cattle  are  therefore  sent  in  June  to  the  pasture,  accompanied  by  one 
or  two  girls,  who  pass  the  whole  summer  in  a  cottage  rudely  construcled 
of  wood  and  branches  of  trees,  take  care  of  the  cattle,  defend  them 
from  the  bears,  and  perform  the  labours  of  the  dairy.  As  the  summer 
pasture  is  so  abundant,  the  inhabitants  are  much  more  intent  on 
extending  iJieir  meadows  than  their  corn-fields;  that  they  may  be 
able  to  increase  their  stock  of  cattle,  and  not  be  without  the  necessary 
fodder  for  the  winter.  Many  persons  therefore  who  are  obliged  to 
buy  com  bring  considerable  quantities  of  butter  to  the  market,  and  - 
even  some  cheese  of  indifferent  quality.  The  cattle  are  small.  Horses 
are  bred  in  great  numbers ;  they  are  also  of  a  small  size,  but  larger 
than  those  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Sweden.  Sheep  too  are 
numerous,  but  the  wool  is  coarse,  and  only  employed  by  the  country 
people  for  their  own  use;  Figs  are  not  numeroua  in  the  higher 
valleys  goate  are  kept  in  great  numbers. 

The  manufiacture  of  Imen  is  very  extensivei  The  finer  sorts  are 
said  not  to  be  inferior  to  the  flaxen  tissues  of  Holland.  It  is  made 
by  the  women,  by  whom  all  the  fiiax  grown  in  the  province,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  brought  from  Russia,  is  worked  up.  No  other 
branch  of  manufacturing  industry  is  carried  on  to  any  extent,  because 
the  peasants,  living  at  great  distences  from  one  another,  have  been 
accustomed  to  satisfy  all  their  necessities  by  their  own  labour. 

Great  quantities  of  timber  are  floated  down  the  Angerman-Elf  and 
the  Ljungan-Elf,  sawed,  and  sent^to  England.    Tar  is  also  made,  but  * 
much  lees  than  in  the  more  northern  province  of  Umea  Lan. 

To  maintain  internal  commerce  some  annual  fairs  are  esteblished 
in  the  inland  parte  of  the  country.  That  of  Sollefte,  on  the  Anger- 
man-Elf, is  known  over  all  the  north  of  Sweden,  and  visited  by 
Laplanders,  Norwegians,  and  even  by  merchante  of  Stockholm.  Here 
are  sold  horses,  fish,  butter,  hides,  tallow,  rein-deer,  meat,  &c,  to  a 
large  amoxmt  Another  fair  is  held  at  Hammar,  likewise  on  the 
Angerman-El^  but  it  is  not  so  considerable ;  planks  and  boards,  and 
coarse  linen  are  the  chief  articles  sold  here.  But  such  fairs  are  a 
poor  substitute  for  a  town,  well  provided  with  shops  and  every 
kind  of  merchandise.  This  has  induced  some  peasante  to  beeome 
travelling  merchante,  and  these  people  go  on  business  as  far  as 
Stockholm  and  Trondhjem  in  Norway,  whence  they  import  many  fine 
horses. 

The  chief  town  of  the  province  is  HenOsandf  which  is  situated  in 
62"  38'  N.  lat,  l?"*  59'  E.  long.,  on  the  island  of  Hemon,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Angerman-Elf,  and  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge.  The 
bays  between  the  island  and  the  continent  form  the  spacious  harbour 
of  the  town,  which  itself  consiste  of  good  houses,  mostly  built  of  wood. 
The  streeto  are  wide,  and  for  the  most  part  paved.  The  princii)al 
articles  shipped  here  are  planks  and  deals,  and  the  linen  made  by  the 
country  people ;  the  first  go  to  England,  the  latter  to  Stockholm.  But 
the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitante,  who  number  only  2114,  gain  their 
liveUbood  by  the  fishery  of  the  stromlings.  A  few  vessels  are  built 
This  town  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  an  excellent  grammar-school, 
a  council-house,  public  baths,  an  honpital,  and  a  poor-house.  The 
importo  are  salt,  com,  vrine,  and  manufactured  goods. 

SundstoaU  is  situateid  in  the  southern  part  of  thie  Lan,  or  in  Medel- 
pad, in  a  very  fine  pleasant  valley,  on  a  bay  into  which  the  Ljungan-Elf 
duBcharges  ite  waters  opposite  the  island  of  Alnon.  The  houses  are 
neat,  though  mostly  of  wood,  but  the  streete  are  not  paved.  It  has 
some  commerce  in  planks  and  deals;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  amount  to  1850,  are  engaged  in  the  fishery  of  the 
stromling. 

ANGERMUNDE.    [Brandsnbubg.] 

ANGERS,  an  episcopal  <Aty  in  France;  capital  formerly  of  the 
province  of  Anjou,  now  of  the  department  of  Haine-et-Loire ;  the 
seat  of  a  high  court  of  appeal  for  the  departmente  of  Mayenne,  Sarthe, 
and  Maine-et-Loire ;  the  seat  of  iaribunafs  of  first  instence  and  of  com- 
merce, of  an  exchange  and  chamber  of  manufactures,  of  a  university, 
college,  medical  school,  theological  seminary,  and  a  school  of  arte  and 
trades;  stands  in  iT*  28'  N.  lat,  0**  88'  W.  long.,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mayenne,  between  the  pointe  of  ite  junction  with  the  Sarthe  and  the 
Loire,  on  the  railroad  between  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Nantes,  from  which 
cities  it  is  respectively  distant  218,  148,  and  54  miles:  population, 
40,000. 

The  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Jidiomoff^,  capital  of  the 
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Andes,  or  Andecavi,  a  Celtic  tribe  mentioned  by  Cteiar  and  Tacitus. 
A  bishopric  was  founded  here  before  a.d.  880.  In  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian  III.  the  city  changed  its  name  to  And^gavia,  whence  it  is 
pretended  that  the  names  Anjou  and  Angers  are  derived.  The  Romans 
were  obliged  to  surrender  the  town  to  Odoacer  ii)  464.  Childerio  I. 
drove  out  Odoacer,  and  pillaged  and  burnt  part  of  the  town,  but 
Odoacer  soon  after  recovered  possession  of  it,  and  made  peace  with 
Childeric,  whom  he  joined  in  an  invasion  of  Italy.  Clovis  made  himself 
master  of  Angers  and  of  the  whole  of  Anjou.  Childebert  built  near 
the  city  the  famous  abbey  of  St-Aubin.  In  the  earliest  invasions  of 
the  norihmen  in  the  9th  century,  Hastings  took  the  city  several  times, 
and  about  a.d.  860  fortified  it  and  made  it  his  head-quarters.  He  was 
allowed  to  march  out  of  it  after  a  siege  by  Charles  the  Bald  and  the 
Duke  of  Britanny.  In  the  wars  between  the  French,  the  Bretons,  and 
the  English,  Angers  was  frequently  besieged  and  taken.  The  city 
was  surrounded  for  the  third  time  with  walls  by  St.  Louis,  who  also 
completed  the  castle,  which  was  begipi  by  Philippe  Auguste.  The 
castle  was  seized  in  1585  by  the  Huguenots,  the  only  time  it  was  ever 
taken.  The  city  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  Vendean  army 
in  1799.     f 

The  city  of  Angers,  properly  so  called,  is  built  on  tlie  top  and  slope 
of  a  hill  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Mayenne  ;  a  small  island  in  the 
river  is  also  built  upon ;  and  on  the  right  bank  is  a  quarter  of  the 
town  called  La-Doutre.  These  three  parts  are  united  by  bridges. 
Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  some  of  them  so  steep  as  to  be 
inaccessible  for  carriages.  The  houses  in  the  greater  part  of  the  city 
are  built  of  wood,  coated  with  slate;  in  some  instances  they  are 
constructed  of  blocks  of  slate,  and  on  the  whole  the  streets  so  built 
have  a  very  dismal  appearance,  and  justify  the  name  of  Black  Angers, 
so  often  applied  to  the  city.  -  Qreat  improvements  however  are  teeing 
place ;  these  houses  are  being  gradually  removed,  and  regular  streets 
are  being  built  in  the  modem  style.  The  ramparts  of  the  town  have 
been  levelled,  and  replaced  by  boulevards,  wMch  are  lined  with  good 
houses  and  planted,  and  by  means  of  two  bridges  form  a  handsome 
circular  promenade  round  the  city. 

The  cathedral/  dedicated  to  St  Maurice,  was  rebuilt  in  1225,  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross,  and  consists  of  only  a  nave  and  transepts.  The 
nave,  one  of  the  widest  in  France,  is  298  feet  long,  54  feet  broad,  and 
110  high.  The  transepts  are  each  49  feet  in  length  and  breadth,  and 
lighted  through  large  painted-glass  rose-windows  of  elegant  construc- 
*tion.  Most  of  the  windows  of  the  nave  are  also  filled  with  painted 
glass  of  the  richest  colours,  and  dating  from  the  13th  century.  The 
Htone  vaults  of  the  roof  are  supported  on  massive  piers,  rising  on  the 
outside  of  the  walls  between  each  pair  of  windows  to  the  height  of 
85  feet.  The  portal  entrance  of  Uie  west  front  is  adorned  with  well- 
executed  sculptures  in  the  Byzantine  style.  Higher  up  in  niches  are 
statues  of  eight  dukes  of  Anjou ;  an4  above  the  whole  rise  two  towers 
with  spires,  which  are  separated  by  a  third  tower  surmounted  by  a 
dome.  The  grand  altar  is  composed  of  different  kinds  of  marble,  and 
the  baldaquin  over  the  tabernacle  is  supported  by  six  Corinthian 
oolunms  of  red  marble.  The  organ,  supported  on  four  caryatides, 
and  of  beautiful  workmanship,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  instru- 
ments in  France.  From  the  organ-loft  a  balustraded  gallery  runs  all 
round  the  interior  of  the  building.  Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen  of  the 
English  Henry  VI.,  was  buried  in  this  cathedral;  her  tomb  was 
destroyed  during  the  first  French  revolution. 

The  castle  of  Angers  stands  on  a  lofty  rock  above  the  Mayenne. 
It  is  surrounded  by  high  walls  flanked  by  eighteen  massive  towers, 
and  is  constructed  of  blocks  of  slate,  with  white  stone  dressings ;  on 
the  land  side  it  is  farther  girt  by  a  wide  fosse  cut  in  the  rock,  and 
S5  feet  deep.  The  fortress  is  entered  by  a  single  gate  reached  by  a 
draw-bridge.  The  cnstle  was  at  once  the  fortress  and  the  residence  of 
the  dukes  of  Anjou ;  it  is  now  used  partly  as  a  prison  and  partly  as  a 
powder-magazine.  On  an  open  space  in  front  of  the  castle  is  a  hand- 
some structure,  now  a  riding-school,  but  formerly  occupied  by  the 
military  college,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham,  and 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  received  part  of  their  education. 

The  Hdtel  Dieu,  or  hospital,  whidi  was  founded  by  the  English 
Henry  II.  in  1155,  is  a  building  of  vast  extent^  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mayenne,  between  the  river  and  the  church  of  St.-Laurent.  The 
part  of  the  building  destined  for  the  sick  is  a  long  rectangle,  divided 
into  three  halls  by  rows  of  Corinthian  pillars,  which  support  the 
ogival  vaults  of  the  roof.  The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  buUt  in  the 
same  style.  The  cellars,  which  have  groined  roofs,  support  large 
granaries,  which  are  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  rows  of  arches, 
one  supported  on  coupled  Corinthian  colunms,  and  the  other  on 
square  pillars,  substituted  not  long  ago  for  the  decayed  columns. 
The  rude  exterior  of  the  structure,  constructed  as  it  is  of  undressed 
stone,  contrasts  strangely  with  the  finished  decorations  of  the  interior, 
and  gives  some  foundation  for  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  columns 
of  the  interior  at  ail  events  once  formed  part  of  an  ancient  Roman 
structure. 

Among  the  other  remarkable  structures  of  Angers  are — ^the 
desecrated  church  of  La  Trinity,  a  beautiful  building  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  T,  which  dates  from  1062,  and  now  contains  the  depart- 
mental museum :  the  church  of  St.-Serge  at  the  north  end  of  the 
town,  remarkable  for  its  choir,  which  has  a  pointed  roof  supported  by 
six  elegant  light  columns  ( this  part  of  the  building  dates  from  about 


1050 ;  the  nave  dates  only  from  the  15th  century ) ;  at  the  east  ead  of 
the  choir  is  a  Lady-chapel  of  square  form :  the  buildingB  of  the  abbey 
of  St.-Nicholas,  at  the  end  of  Rue  St -Jacques :  the  gothic  hotiae, 
known  as  the  Hotel  of  the  Counts  of  Anjou  :  the  theatre :  the  convent 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  a  vast  building  ih  the  suburb  of  La-Doutre, 
near  the  suspension-bridge :  the  theological  seminary,  which  is  near 
the  botanical  garden,  and  not  fiur  fh>m  the  church  of  St-Seige :  and 
the  residence  of  the  prefect,  which  occupies  the  site  and  oomprisM 
part  of  the  buildings  of  the  abbey  of  Si-Aubin.  Angers  has  also  an 
mstitution  for  deaf  mutes,  a  public  library  containing  87,000  volomea, 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  large  collection  of  paintings  of  the 
French  school,  and  an  agricultural  and  scientific  society. 

The  manufactures  of  Angers  are  sail-cloth,  camlet,  serge,  cotton 
prints,  laces,  hosiery,  linen  and  woollen  stufib,  &c. ;  and  there  an 
establishments  for  bleaching  wax,  and  refining  sugar.  Besides  the 
articles  from  their  own  factories,  the  inhabitants  cany  on  a  trade  in 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  surrounding  district — com,  wine, 
brandy,  oil,  flax,  hemp,  wax,  honey,  and  dried  fruits.  The  neighbou^ 
hood  is  famous  for  its  nursery-gardens,  of  which  there  are  above 
30 ;  and  especially  for  its  extensive  slate-quarries,  worked  by  abont 
8000  men  and  8  steam-engines,  and  furnishing  an  export  value  of  one 
million  and  a  half  of  francs  annually.  Small  steamers  ply  to  Nantea, 
Tours,  Orleans,  and  Nevers,  on  the  Loire,  and  to  Moulins  on  the  Allier. 

ANGLES,  or  ANGLL  The  earliest  record  of  this  people  we  find 
in  Tacitus's  book  on  the  Germans  (chap,  xl.);  but  this  author  only 
mentions  their  name,  states  a  few  particulam  relative  to  their  religions^ 
and  intimates  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Suevi  Having  spoken 
of  the  ^mnones  as  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  tribe  of  the  Suevi, 
he  thus  continues  :  '*  But  the  Langobards  are  ennobled  by  their  small 
number ;  being  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  the  most  valiant  natioDS, 
they  live  in  a  state  of  security,  not  by  submitting  to  them,  but  bj 
fighting  battles  and  braving  dangers.  After  them  follow  [in  thia 
description  he  is  proceeding  north-w^eetwardj  the  Reudigni,  the  Anonee^ 
the  Angli,  the  Varini,  the  fiudoses,  the  Suanlones,  and  the  Nuithonee; 
all  these  are  protected  by  woods  and  riversi  Singly,  these  natioDS 
present  nothing  that  is  remarkable,  except  that  they  in  common 
worship  Hertha^  that  is,  Mother  Earth,  believe  that  she  interferes 
with  human  afiairs,  and  journeys  in  a  chariot  among  the  nations. 
In  an  island  in  the  ocean  there  is  a  holly  grove  where  a  cooseciBted 
vehicle  is  kept,  covered  with  a  vest:  nobody  but  the  |Miest.ii 
permitted  to  touch  it.  He  knows  when  the  gfoddess  is  present  in 
this  sanctuary,  and  putting  cows  to  the  vehicle  he  honours  her  with 
great  devotion.  These  are  days  of  r^oicing,  and  festivab  are  kept  in 
whatever  place  the  goddess  visits  and  honours  with  her  presence. 
During  these  days  they  do  not  go  to  war,  nor  take  aims  in  hand ; 
hostile  weapons  are  laid  aside :  -peauce  and  quietness  only  prevail,  and 
are  cultivated  till  the  priest  brings  back  to  her  temple  the  godd^ 
satiated  with  the  converse  of  mortals;  immediately  thereafter  the 
chariot  and  the  vests,  and  if  we  choose  to  believe  it  the  goddes 
herself,  are  washed  in  a  secret  lakei  Slaves  perform  this  service,  who 
are  instantly  swallowed  up  by  the  lake.  From  this  a  mysterious  fear 
arises,  and  a  holy  wonderment  at  what  that  can  bo  which  is  beheld 
only  by  men  who  must  lose  their  lives.  This  portion  of  the  Suevi 
extends* into  those  parts  of  Germany  which  are  less  known."  This 
description  at  all  events  will  convince  most  readers  that  Tacitus  knew 
very  little  about  these  nations.  Lindenbrog  and  Leibnitz  ('  Scriptor. 
Rerum  Brunsuicens.'  i.  81)  have  preserved  fragments  of  the  ancient 
laws  used  in  common  by  the  Angli  and  the  VarinL  D'Anville  haA  in 
his  map  assigned  to  them  the  same  district  which  they  occupied  in 
the  5th  century  before  their  emigration  to  England,  and  parts  of 
which  the  modem  Angles  still  occupy.  He  allots  to  them  the  greater 
portion  of  modem  Schleswig  and  some  parts  of  Holstein,  making  the 
German  Ocean  their  western  boundary,  the  Saxons  their  nearest 
neighbours  on  the  south,  the  Varini  on  tiie  Bouth-«ast^  and  the  Jutes 
on  the  north.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  with  accuracy  any  boundaries 
for  the  Angli  from  the  account  given  by  Tacitus,  but  his  statement 
appears  perfectly  reooncileable  wi&  D'Anville's  map  and  the  Saxon 
chronicle ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  D'Anville  in  every  respect  agrees 
with  the  last-mentioned  record,  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  knew  it,  or  paid  any  attention  to  it.    [Saxons.] 

ANGLESEY,  or  ANGLESEA,  an  island  in  the  Irish  Sea,  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Wales,  of  which  principality  it  forms  a  county. 
It  lies  between  53°  6'  and  68**  23  N.  lat,  and  4"  2'  and  4'  42'  W.  long., 
and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  narrow  strait  (or  as  it  is 
sometimes  though  incorrectly  termed  river),  Menai  This  strait  has 
a  direction  very  nearly  north-east  and  oouth-west,  with  little  vaiiatiOT 
throughout  its  course.  It  is  thought  that  Anglesey  was  once  united 
with  the  main  by  an  isthmus,  at  a  place  called  Pwll  Ceria,  where  may 
still  be  traced  a  line  of  small  rocks  crossing  the  channel  I*  *PP^ 
also  that  the  Menai  is  wider  than  formerly,  lines  of  stones  having  been 
observed  below  the  present  high-water  mark,  which  seem  to  have  been 
once  boundaries  or  fences  between  the  sea  and  the  land.  (Rowlands  s 
*Mona  Restaurata.')  From  the  south-west  end  of  this  channel,  tw 
coast  runs  in  a  north-west  direction  to  the  farthest  point  of  Holyhead 
Island,  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  Anglesey  by  a  ««»dy  sUw^ 
across  which  the  Holyhead  road  and  the  Chester  and  H<>v*»^ 
railway  are  carried  by  long  embankmepts  or  causeways,  in  the  cenwe 
of  which  are  arched  openings  for  the  passage  of  the  water.    1^« 
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general  direction  of  the  coast  on  the  north-east  side  of  Anglesey  is 
similar  to  that  on  the  sooth-west  side  (namely,  north-west  and  south- 
east) except  near  Beaumaris,  where  the  land  juts  out  into  the  sea. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  coast  from  the  extremity  of  Holyhead 
Island  first  curves  inward,  forming  Holyhead  Bay,  and  then  runs  east 
to  beyond  Amlwch.  The  length  of  a  line  drawn  from  south-west 
to  north-easty  along  the  shore  of  the  Menai  from  Aber-Menai  Ferry 
to  Trwyndti  Poin^  opposite  the  little  island  of  Ptiestholm,  is  17 
miles :  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  above  from  Camel's  Point, 
in  the  north-west,  to  the  Menai,  is  about  20  miles  long ;  and  these 
may  be  taken  as  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  island.  The  area  of 
Anglesey  is  271  square  miles,  or  173,440  acres :  the  population  in 
1851  was  57,827.  There  are  several  smaller  islands  round  the  coast 
Holyhead,  the  largest  of  these,  is  at  the  western  extremi^ ;  Priest- 
holm,  or  Puffin  Island  (so  called  from  the  number  of  puffins  which 
frequent  it),  at  the  eastern ;  the  others  are  insignificant. 

Anglesey  had  in  early  times  the  names  of  Ynys-Dowell  (the  Shady 
or  Dark  Island),  Ynys-Fon  (the  Farthermost  Island),  and  Ynys-y- 
Cedeim  (the  Island  of  Heroes).    By  the  Latin  historians  it  is  called 
Mona  (as  is  also  the  Isle  of  Man) ;  the  name  of  Anglesey  (Angle's 
ey,  Englishman's  Island)  it  received  from  the  Saxons.    It  was  a  great 
seat  of  Druidical  superstition.    Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  Roman  com- 
mander, landed  here  (a.d.  61)  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  natives, 
and  the  terrors  which  the  Druids  sought  to  strike  into  the  hearts  of 
Uie  invaders  :  he  cut  down  the  sacred  groves,  and  gave  a  blow  to  the 
Druidical  superstition  from  which  it  never  recovered.     The  island 
▼as  abandoned  by  the  Romans  for  a  time,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
revolt  under  Boadicea,  and  again  conquered  by  Agricola,  a.d.  76. 
Several  so-called  Druidical  remains  still  exist,  as  cromlechs  (flat  stones 
rwting  upon  others),  camedds  (heaps  of  stones),  and  vestiges  of  stone 
circles.    In  the  park  of  Plas  Nev^dd,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey,  are  two  cromlechs  dose  by  each  other ;  the  larger  has  its 
tipper  stone  12  feet  long,  10  feet  broad,  and  4  feet  thick,  supported 
by  four  tall  stones.    Four  or  five  hundred  yards  from  these  cromlechs 
is  a camedd,  which  was  opened  in  the  last  century,  but  "being  found 
to  contain  human  bones,  the  workmen  were  ordered  to  desist"     It  is 
now  tolenbly  certain  that  cromlechs,  as  well  as  camedds,  were  sepul- 
chral, and  not,  as  generallv  supposed,  sacnficial  structures,     ^at 
they  had  any  connection  with  Druidic  rites  is  indeed  very  doubtful. 


Cromlech  at  Flos  Nevydd. 

There  are  some  other  double  cromlechs  in  the  island  besides  that  in 
Plas  Newydd  Park.  At  Tre'r  Dryw,  in  the  parish  of  Llanidan,  is  a 
large  circular  inclosure  180  feet  in  diameter,  surroimded  by  a  mound 
of  earth  and  stones,  evidently  brought  from  other  parts,  for  the 
bottom  of  the  bank  within  and  without  is  level  with  the  ground  on 
which  it  is  raised.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  Druidical 
consLstoiy.  Kear  it  are  the  remains  of  a  cromlech,  of  a  Qorseddau, 
or  heap  of  stones,  now  dispersed,  and  of  a  large  circle  of  stones. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  remains  of  a  square  intrenchment,  with 
a  double  rampart  and  moat,  called  Caer-leb,  and  some  other  relics  of 
ancient  structures.  The  square  intrenchment  has  evidently  been  a 
Roman  station. 

Egbert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  conquered  the  island  in  the 
earlier  pa^  of  the  9th  century ;  but  the  princes  of  North  Wales  having 
recovered  it,  Aberfiraw,  one  of  its  towns,  became  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  continued  to  be  so  till  the  final  subjugation  of  Wales. 
During  the  reign  of  William  IL,  near  the  close  of  Uie  11th  century, 
Anglesey  was  again  attacked  and  ravaged  by  the  English,  in  retaliation 
for  some  depredations  committed  by  the  Welsh  borderers.  It  was 
laid  waste  in  the  following  century  during  the  civil  contests  of  the 
Welsh  themselves ;  unsuccessf ullv  invaded  by  the  Irish  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III.,  in  1245 ;  and  finally  subdued  by  Edward  I. 

The  climate  of  Anglesey  is  rendered  by  the  sea  breezes  milder  than 
that  of  the  adjoining  part,  of  Wales ;  snow  seldom  lies  long,  even  in 
the  depth  of  winter ;  but  the  air  is  f^rom  the  same  cause  loaded  with 
frequent  mists  in  autumn,  at  which  season  intermittent  fevers  prevail. 
The  surfiaee  of  the  island  is  comparatively  flat,  and  the  absence  of 
wood  as  well  as  of  quickset  hedges  gives  it  a  barren  appearance. 
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The  air  is  so  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  trees,  that  in  most  parts 
the  gentry  can  with  difficulty  raise  a  plantation  around  their  houses. 
There  are  however  considerable  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beaumaris  and  at  Plas  Newydd,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey, 
on  the  Menai  Strait.  The  limited  extent  of  the  island  does  not  admit 
of  the  formation  of  any  considerable  stream.  Many  small  rivulets 
descend  from  the  interior.  The  coast  forms  several  harbours,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Beaumaris  and  Holyhead.  That  of  Amlwch 
has  been  formed  by  excavating  the  rock.  Anglesey  was  formerly  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  and  the  names  of  ports  and  havens  yet 
remain,  the  use  of  which  has  long  been  given  up. 

The  soil  of  the  island  is  various :  the  luids  on  the  sea-coast, 
especially  on  the  western  side,  are  sandy ;  the  low  grounds  are  chiefly 
covered  with  a  black  soil  approximating  to  peat  earth,  from  which 
the  peasantry  dig  turf  for  fuel,  and  in  which  they  frequently  find 
large  trunks  of  trees,  hard  and  black  as  ebony,  buried  several  feet 
under  ground.  The  more  prevalent  soil  is  however  a  stiffish  loam, 
which  when  manured  with  sand  produces  abundant  crops.  The 
sand  chiefly  used  as  manure  is  that  from  the  western  side  of  Kedwharf 
Bay,  on  the  east  coast ;  it  has  a  lai^  intermixture,  amounting  to  two- 
thirds,  or  from  that  to  four-flfths,  of  sea-shells.  Various  kinds  of 
marl  are  found  in  the  island,  but  the  use  of  these  as  manures  has 
declined  :  lime  is  used  abundantly.  The  chief  sgricultural  productions 
are  oats  and  barley ;  of  wheat  the  proportion  is  small,  and  of  rye  still 
smaller.  Potatoes  are  grown  in  greater  quantity  than  in  any  other 
part  of  North  Wales,  and  the  cultivatiou  of  the  turnip  has  increased. 
Pasturage  is  however  the  great  object  of  the  farmer's  attention. 
Cattle  form  one  of  the  staple  productions  of  the  island,  and  numerous 
herds  are  exported.  Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  bridge  the 
cattle  had  to  swim  over  the  Menai  Strait  The  Anglesey  sheep  are 
the  lai^est  native  breed  in  North  Wales  ;  they  have  white  faces  and 
legs,  and  are  generally  without  horns.  The  coasts  of  Anglesey  supply 
an  abundance  of  fish,  some  of  which  are  not  common  elsewhere. 
Shell-fish  are  abundant. 

The  mineral  riches  of  the  island  are  great.  The  Mona  and  Parys 
copper  mines,  on  the  north-east  coast,  b^an  to  be  worked  about  1768, 
but  at  first  with  little  success;  they  afterwards  produced  immense 
wealth  to  the  proprietora  [Amlwch.]  Lead  ore,  rich  in  silver,  has 
been  found  also  in  Parys  Mountain.  Limestone  ranges  traverse  the 
island ;  marbles,  both  white  and  variegated,  are  proci^ed ;  mill-stones 
are  quarried  at  Redwharf  and  Penmon ;  and  there  are  (X)al-mines  at 
Maltraeth  and  Tredfaeth.  The  coal  formation  lies  in  a  valley  fianked 
on  both  sides  by  parallel  beds  of  carboniferous  limestone.  The  coal- 
measures  appear  irregular  and  uncertain,  but  it  is  thought  that  they 
may  extend  through  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  which  reaches  across 
the  island,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Menai  Strait,  from  Redwharf  Bay  on 
the  north,  to  the  sestuary  of  Maltraeth  on  the  south.  In  one  pit  ,a 
vein  3i  feet  thick  was  found  at  a  depth  of  only  25  yards.  A  singular 
phenomenon  occurs  in  this  formation  :  large  alluvial  holders  of  coal, 
some  of  which  weigh  a  ton  or  upwards,  are  found  scattered  upon  the 
surface.  Qranite  has  been  observed  in  a  small  spot  near  the  centre  oi 
the  island.  The  inhabitants  do  not  carry  on  any  great  manufacture : 
they  buy  wool  at  Caernarvon  and  Bangor  fairs,  and  make  coarse  blue 
cloths,  blankets,  flannels,  &c.,  just  sufficient  for  their  own  use. 

The  turnpike-road  to  Holyhead,  the  usual  place  of  embarkation  for 
Dublin,  runs  through  the  island.  It  crosses  the  Menai  Strait  over  a 
magnificent  suspension-bridge,  the  imder  side  of  the  roadway  of  which 
is  about  100  feet  above  high-water  mark,  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  of 
the  hugest  vessels  which  navigate  the  strait ;  and  the  distance  between 
the  pyramids  of  masonry  from  which  the  bridge  is  suspended  is  560 
feet,  rather  more  than  the  width  of  the  strait  at  low  water,  but  con- 
siderably less  than  the  width  when  the  tide  is  up.  The  Chester  and 
Holyhead  railway  is  carried  across  the  strait  by  the  Britannia  Bridge, 
a  structure  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  engineering  enterprise.  The 
height  of  the  road  above  high-water  mark  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
suspezfsion-bridge,  but  the  mass  of  iron  to  be  supported  is  enormously 
greater  :  the  two  tubes,  which  are  each  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
(1518  feet)  long,  will  weigh  together  10,000  tons,  being  by  far  the 
greatest  piece  of  wrought-iron  work  ever  yet  constructed.  These  tubes 
are  supported  by  side  piers,  which  are  230  feet  distant  from  the  railway 
embankment,  and  a  vast  central  pier  or  tower,  460  feet  distant 
from  the  side  piers.  The  central  tower  is  erected  on  a  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  strait^  and  rises  to  a  height  of  nearly  230  feet  from 
its  foundationa  (Latimer  Clark's  'Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular 
Bridges.') 

The  communication  across  the  strait  was  formerly  by  ferries,  ot 
which  there  were  five  or  six ;  that  of  Porthaethwy,  or  Bangor,  now 
superseded  by  the  Menai  Bridge,  being  the  principal 

The  counly  of  Anglesey  is  divided  into  three  cantrefs,  a  division 
which  originated  at  a  very  early  period;  and  these  cantrefs  are 
subdivided  each  into  two  comots  (cvrmwds).  Of  the  period  when  the 
subdivision  was  made  there  appears  to  be  some  doubt.  For  civil 
purposes  these  comots  are  equivalent  to  hundreds.  Anglesey  is  in 
the  diocese  of  Bangor  and  province  of  Canterbury ;  and  in  the  North 
Wales  circuit 

The  market-towns  are  Amlwch,  Bbaumabis,  Holthsad,  Llanerch 
y-Medd,  and  Llangefiai;  Aberfiraw  and  Newborough  were  formerly 
market-towns,  but  the  markets  have  fiallen  into  disuse :  of  these  the 
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first  three  are  separately  described,  the  others  we  notice  briefly  here. 
LLanerck^'Medd  on  the  road  to  Amlwch,  £rom  which  it  is  6  miles 
distant,  had  once  the  most  considerable  market  in  Anglesey,  but  it 
has  greatly  declined  since  the  opening  of  that  at  LlangefhL  The  only 
manufacture  is  that  of  the  'high  dried  Welsh  snuff,'  of  which  a  large 
quantity  is  made  here  :  in  1841  the  population  was  64.  LUvngefni  is 
situated  near  the  centre,  of  Anglesey,  and  is  a  place  of  growing 
importance.  The  markets  are  extensiye,  and  at  the  fEiirs  great 
numbers  of  cattle  are  sold  for  the  English  market ;  a  county  court  is 
held  here  :   in  1851  the  population  of  the  borough  was  1362. 

Aherffraw,  on  the  south-west  co&st  of  Anglesey,  is  chiefly  famous  as 
having  been  the  residence  for  a  considerable  time  of  the  native  princes 
of  Wales.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  walls  mark  the  site  of  their 
dweUing-plaoe.  Many  Britidi  and  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
here.  Aberffraw  was  selected  as  the  theatre  for  holding  in  1849  the 
Eisteddyod,  or  great  national  festival,  which  is  held  annually  in  some 
old  WeL^  town :  the  population  in  1851  was  1882.  Newhorough, 
about  7  miles  S.E.  from  Aberffiraw,  is  a  decayed  borough  and  market- 
town,  which  for  a  while  returned  two  members  to  the  English 
parliament.    It  had  in  1841  a  population  of  895. 

Hplyhead,  Amlwch,  and  Llangefrd  with  Beaumaris  return  a  member 
to  tne  Imperial  Parliament;  and  the  county  returns  one  member. 
The  county  election  and  that  for  the  united  boroughs  are  both  held 
at  Beaumaris. 

The  chief  gentlemen's  seats  are  Plas  Newydd,  on  the  Menai,  the 
■eat  of  the  Marquis  of  Axiglesey ;  and  Baron  Hill,  near  Beaumaris, 
the  seat  of  Sir  R.  B.  Williams  Bulkeley,  Bart  There  are  few  anti- 
quities except  Druidical,  the  chief  of  which  have  been  noticed  above. 
There  are  the  remains  of  a  priory  at  Llanvaes,  and  of  another  at 
Penmon,  both  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  conventual  church 
of  Penmon  Priory  is  used  as  the  parish  church.  The  ecclesiastical 
buildings  are  generally  small  and  plain, — ^though  a  few  of  them 
are  interesting  to  the  archseologist  There  are  in  all  74  parish 
churches  in  Anglesey.    Beaumaris  Castle  is  noticed  imder  Bsauhabis. 

According  to  the  census  of  1841  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
oounty  engaged  in  trade,  commerce,  and  manufacture  was  8*1,  and 
in  agriculture  15*2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  The  mines 
employed  639  persons,  of  whom  257  were  returned  as  copper^miners, 
114  as  coal-miners,  and  328  simply  as  miners.  The  quarries  employed 
66  persons.  In  1851  the  county  possessed  one  savings  bank  at 
Beaumaris:  the  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  November  20, 
1851,  was  57,1502. 15f.  1(2. 

(Pennant's  and  Bingley's  Toun  in  North  Wales;  Parry's  Cambrian 
Mirror,  For  the  antiquities  of  Anglesey  see  Bowlands's  Moria  AiUiqua 
JUttawata  ;  and  papers  by  the  Rev.  H.  Longueville  Jones,  in  voL  iii 
of  the  Archaological  Jownal.) 

ANGO'LA,  a  country  on  tiie  west  coast  of  Africa,  partially  subject 
to  Portugal  The  name  is  often  used  to  comprehend  the  whole 
extent  of  coast  frx>m  Cape  Lopez  Qonsalvo  in  lat  0°  44'  S.  to  San 
Felipe  de  Benguela,  in  12°  14'  S.  The  whole  of  this  space  appears  to 
be  considered  as  one  country  by  the  natives ;  but  by  them  it  is  called, 
not  Angola,  but  Congo,  and  is  divided  into  the  separate  districts  of 
Loango,  Congo  Proper,  Angola,  and  Benguela.  The  coxmtry  properly 
called  Angola  commences  about  8**  20'  S.  lat,  where  it  is  divided  by 
the  river  Danda  from  Congo,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
river  Coanza>  in  9^  20'  S.  lat.  The  country  immediately  to  the  south 
of  the  Coanza  is  commonly  considered  to  be  part  of  Benguela,  although 
that  name  appears  to  be  sometimes  used  as  applicable  only  to  the 
country  to  the  south  of  the  river  Catumbela,  immediately  above  San 
Felipe  de  Benguela.  Formerly  Benguela,  which  afterwards  became 
a  separate  kingdom,  is  said  to  have  formed  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Angola,  and  to  have  extended  as  far  south  as  to  Cape  Negro,  in  16° 
S.  lat  The  proi)er  name  of  Angola  is  said  to  be  Dongo-Angola;  and 
Bongo  is  the  abbreviation  most  in  use  among  the  natives. 

The  coast  of  Angola  war  first  discovered  by  tiie  Portuguese  navigator 
Diego  Cam,  in  1486.  Very  soon  after  thliB  the  Portuguese  began  to 
form  settlements  both  along  the  banks  of  the  Zaire,  and  at  various 
points  of  the  co&st  to  the  south  of  that  river.  It  was  not  however 
till  1578  that  the  town  of  Loanda,  or  San  Paolo  de  Loanda,  the  capital 
of  Angola,  was  begun  to  be  built  Since  then  the  Portuguese  governor 
has  resided  here,  and  has  been  called  governor  of  Angola,  instead  of 
governor  of  Congo  as  formerly.  In  1640  the  Portuguese  were  driven 
irom  San  Paolo  by  the  Dutch,  who  retained  possession  of  the  place 
till  1648,  when  it  was  recovered  by  its  former  masters. 

The  Portuguese  settlements  extend  into  the  interior  for  about  700 
miles  ^m  the  coast  It  is  not  to  be  understood  however  that  the 
whole  of  this  territory  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  crown  of  Portugal. 
It  only  possesses  a  few  forts,  and  some  commercial  establishments 
called  Feiras  or  Fairs,  at  great  distances  from  each  other.  Two  of 
the  fairs  are  700  miles  inland,  and  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  Portuguese  resident  The  Portuguese  colonists  and  the  natives 
meet  at  these  stations  for  the  purposes  of  exchange.  Cahenda,  one  of 
these  ff^rs,  is  situated  near  19°  E.  long.,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  Manibella»  which  appears  to  be  the  head-stream  of  the  Benga. 
There  is  a  Capuchin  mission  here.  Lower  down  the  river  is  Bangoa 
Qmtamb%  in  17°  E.  long.,  where  a  Cannelite  mission  is  established. 
The  forts  in  the  interior  of  Angola  a,re — Fort  Massangano,  at  the 
jvnotion  of  the  rivM  I^ucala  with  the  Coanza,  about  16°  15'  E.  long. ; 


Fort  Cambambe,  higher  up  the  Coanza;  Pungo  Andongo,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Gfango,  or  Moconga,  which  flows  from  the  south,  with 
the  Coanza,  a  little  beyond  the  18th  meridian;  Fort  Pedras,  in  the 
same  vicinity,  but  not  on  the  river ;  and  Fort  Ambaca  on  the  Lucak, 
about  17°  35'  E.  long.  At  Massangano  there  is  a  garrison  of  100 
infantry,  and  one  of  60  at  each  of  the  other  forts,  formed  of  natives, 
but  commanded  by  Portuguese  officers.  A  considerable  ganuonis 
also  kept  at  Loanda.  The  city  of  Loanda,  situated  in  8°  45'  S.  lai, 
is  built  partly  on  the  mainland,  and  partly  on  l^e  island  of  Loanda, 
which  lies  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  is  10  leagues  in  length 
and  about  a  mile  broad.  It  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  magm£- 
cence  of  its  churches  and  other  ecclesiastical  buildinga  Loanda  girea 
titie  to  a  bishop.  Besides  a  cathedral  it  contained  in  former  timee  a 
convent,  an  hospital,  and  a  Jesuit's  college  of  great  extent  The 
present  town  is  described  as  situated  considerably  to  the  north  of  the 
old  town  and  port,  the  former  of  which  is  in  ruins,  and  the  ktter 
blocked  up.  Tne  principal  part  of  the  city  stands  on  an  eminence, 
which  juts  out  towards  the  island,  and  on  the  extremity  of  which  the 
largest  citadel  is  placed.  There  are  two  other  batteries  besides  this, 
The  low-lying  part  of  the  town  however  is  the  most  crowded  It  is 
inhabited  for  the  moat  part  by  the  negroes  of  the  country,  and  comista 
merely  of  a  crowd  of  mean  hovels :  population  about  5000.  The 
town  extends  about  a  nule  and  tiiree-quarters  along  the  shore.  The 
new  harbour  is  Z\  miles  long,  and  deep  and  commodious.  The 
market  is  well  supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  bullockB  and 
goats  are  also  in  great  plenty.  The  country  around  is  described  u 
dusty  and  parched;  but  the  town  is  well  supplied  with  excellent 
water  brought  daily  in  tank-boats  from  the  Benga,  which  flove  into 
the  sea  some  mUes  to  the  north  of  Loanda.  The  old  accounts  ssj 
that  plenty  of  good  water  is  found  by  digging  in  the  Isle  of  Loanda 
This  vicinity  is  said  to  be  the  only  part  of  the  west  ooaai-  of  Africa, 
south  of  the  Qambia,  where  horses  will  thrive. 

Angola  is  now  divided  into  the  following  seven  provinces :— Loando, 
in  wmch  the  capital  is  situated;  Bands,  adjaoent  to  theriverofthe 
same  name,  described  as  abounding  in  com,  fruit,  and  vemson;  BengA, 
on  the  bonVs  of  the  Benga  (otherwise  called  the  Zenza),  and  altogether 
inland ;  Moseche,  between  the  Lucala  and  the  Coanza,  being  the  pro- 
vince in  which  the  two  forts  of  Massangano  and  Cambambe  are 
situated ;  Slamba,  between  the  Danda  and  the  Benga,  divided  isto 
the  lower  province  next  the  sea,  and  the  higher,  called  othendse 
Lumbo,  farther  inland ;  Oarii,  to  the  east  of  the  former;  and  Embaoca, 
or  Membacca,  comprehending  the  upper  region  of  the  Lucala,  being 
the  province  in  which  the  fort  Ambacca  or  Embaoca  is  sitoated 
Nearly  500  miles  beyond  the  most  distant  Portuguese  fair  is  Cassaoge, 
to  the  north  of  which  aretheCachingas,  and  to  the  east  of  them  are  tiie 
Domges,  with  whom  they  are  always  at  war,  and  who  are  said  to 
maintain  a  trading  connection  with  the  Portuguese  settlement  of 
Mombaca,  on  the  Mozambique  coast  The  natives  say,  that  the  Coogo 
and  the  Coanza  have  both  their  sources  in  a  great  lake  which  liea  on 
the  eastern  limits  of  Cassange ;  and  also,  that  there  is  in  that  region 
a  third  river  larger  than  either  of  these,  which  they  call  the  GasatL 
The  Coanza,  it  appears,  has  been  actually  traced  by  the  people  of  the 
country  to  the  distance  of  fifteen  days  journey  beyond  the  Quindonga 
Islands,  in  20**  30'  E.  long.,  through  the  territories  of  the  Moganguelas 
and  SomghoB,  two  dependencieB  of  Cassange.  The  district  in  which 
these  isluids  lie  is  called  Mattemba,  and  is  to  the  east  of  Upper 
IQamba,  already  mentioned.  In  this  neighbourhood  resided  the 
Qiflgas  or  Jagas,  whose  atrocities  made  a  great  figure  in  all  the  old 
accounts  of  tiie  country.  To  the  north  of  Mattembl^  and  separated 
from  it  by  the  Limini,  a  branch  of  the  Congo,  is  the  distriot  of  Gingi|) 
the  ancient  qapital  of  which,  Cabasa,  near  8**  S.  lat.,  is  reportedly 
the  natives  to  be  four  days'  journey  north  of  the  Coanza,  and  three 
days*  journey  south  of  the  Congo. 

The  language  spoken  throughout  the  whole  of  Angola  Proper  is 
the  Bunda,  which  appears  to  be  merely  a  dialect  of  the  Congoe^ 
It  is  reported  by  tradition  to  have  originated  in  Cassange,  and  to  hare 
been  introduced  into  the  parts  nearer  the  coast  by  conquest  A 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  this  tongue  have  been  oompiI«a  JJ 
Father  Cannecattim.  The  most  important  peculiarities  are,  that  the 
singular  and  plural  of  the  nouns^  and  the  voices,  tenses,  and  persona 
of  tiie  verbs  are  distinguished  by  prefixes,  and  the  article  varies  in  caee 
and  number  with  the  noun.  A  language  nearly  the  same  app«w* 
to  be  spoken  at  Moolooa,  in  13**  S.  lat,  and  82**  E.  long.  . 

The  government,  laws,  and  religion  prevailing  among  the  ^^^^.? 
Angola  are  in  their  general  features  the  same  with  *^^*®  ?*.  vj 
other  negro  tribes  of  Africa.  The  supreme  authority  in  each  distncc 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  ruler,  who  is  subject  to  no  regular  control. 
A  tax  is  levied  by  the  Portuguese  from  the  inhabitants  ^yf^Yn 
and  of  the  other  small  districts  where  they  have  erected  forts.  ^ 
the  course  of  the  16th  century  various  missions  were  sent  ^^^ 
successive  popes  with  the  object  of  diffiising  the  kn^^^*'^^  ^y 
tianity  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Africa ;  and  a  good  ma^ 
converts  were  made,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  natives  still  adhere  w 
the  gross  superstitions  of  Feticism.  ^ 

It  appears  that  the  country  though  hilly  is  not  so  ^^^^^^^ 
great  part  of  Benguela.  The  frontier  next  Congo  is  defended  by  wg 
mountains  and  sandy  deserts.  There  are  considerable  Jdo"^**^^  j 
in  the  province  of  the  higher  lUamba.    The  hills  there  nse  beyoa 
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each  other  in  BuooesBive  terraces.  The  rivers,  with  the  exoeption  of 
the  principal  branch  of  the  Coanza,  all  appear  to  originate  an  this 
district^  or  in  those  farther  to  the  east.  Host  of  them  have  been 
already  mentioned,  and  they  all  fall  into  the  sea  either  by  the  Danda, 
the  Benga,  or  the  Coanza.  In  the  higher  lUamba  iron-mines  have 
been  worked  by  the  Portogueee.  In  other  parts  gold-dust  is  said  to 
have  been  formerly  found.  Mines  of  copper  are  said  to  exist  some- 
where in  the  interior;  but  what  the  Cassabges  sell  to  the  Portuguese 
comes  from  Moolooa,  far  to  the  south  of  Angola.  Petroleum  is  found 
in'abundance  in  the  province  of  Danda.  Silver,  lead,  and  sulphur  are 
said  to  be  found  also.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  many  parts  well  watered. 
Most  tropical  plants  succeed  well  in  Angola.  Among  the  products  of 
the  soil  are  sugar,  mandioc,  cotton,  &a  The  chief  exports  are  cotton, 
iron,  gams,  and  slaves.  The  country  is  sometimes  visited  by  long 
droughts. 

(Labat^  Sdation  Hiitorique  de  VEtkiopie  OecideiUale,  which  contains 
the  Jesuit  Esther  CaVazzi's  interesting  account  of  Angola ;  Pinkerton's 
Voyaget ;  Bowdich,  Account  of  the  ^coveria  of  the  Potiugueie  in  the 
interior  of  Angola  and  Mozambigue.) 
ANGORA    [Anctra.] 

AKGOSTlJllA,  a  town  in  South  America,  on  the  Orinoco,  in  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela,  at  a  distance  of  about  240  miles  fi:om  the 
month  of  the  river,  in  8*  8'  11"  N.  lat.,  68'  55'  21"  W.  long. :  popu- 
lation about  6000.  The  town  is  built  at  a  place  where  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  narrowed  on  both  aides  by  rocks,  and  to  this  circumstance  it 
owes  its  name,  signiiying  the  Strait ;  its  proper  name  is  Santo  Tom^ 
de  la  Nneva  Guayana. 

The  town  is  built  on  the  face  of  a  rock,  which  rises  by  a  steep 
aacent  from  the  river  to  a  small  fort  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  com- 
manding the  anchorage  and  the  road  from  the  coimtry.      Along 
the  river,  and  about  100  paces  from  high  water-mark  a  line  of  houses 
extends  for  nearly  a  mile.    Though  these  houses  form  a  regular  line 
the  baildings  themselves   are   irregular  in   size    and  appearance. 
Among  them  are  several  mansions  of  large  dimensions,  and  some 
with  verandas.    In  this  part  are  the  dty  jaU,  an  extensive  building, 
the  Alminnteria,  or  admiral's  house,  and  the  custom-house;   and 
here  live  the  most  wealthy  merchants.    At  the  esstem  extremilr 
of  this  row  of  houses  is  the  Alameda,  or  public  widk,  planted  with 
poplar-trees.     Opposite  the  Almiranteria  is  a  small  natural  basin, 
fonned  by  a  circular  line  of  rocks,  which  serves  as  a  floating  dock. 
From  this  part  of  the  town  seven  streets  run  up  to  the  great  square 
ntnated  near  the  top  of  the  hilL    These  streets  are  crossed  again  by 
other  wider  streets,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  houses  are 
all  well  built  of  stone,  and  generally  one  story  in  height.    The  Plaza, 
or  principal  square,  forms  an  area  of  about  two  acres.    It  contains 
the  cathedral,  and  a  palace  inhabited  by  the  Spanish  governor,  a  plain 
brick  building  of  one  story  in  height.    The  other  two  sides  of  the 
PIszA  are  occupied  by  the  prison,  the  barracks,  and  some  other  public 
buildings.    To  the  south-west  of  the  city  is  a  lagoon,  filled  every  year 
by  the  rising  of  the  river,  by  means  of  a  small  canal  at  the  end  of  the 
Al&medsu    While  this  lagooh  is  full  the  place  is  tolerably  healthy, 
but  when  the  floods  have  subsided,  and  the  water  begins  to  diminish 
by  evaporation,  the  swamp  exhales  the  most  pestilential  miasmata ; 
and  henoe  arise  fevers  and  other  contagious  diseases. 

Opposite  to  the  town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  there  is  a  fort 
Bat*x>unded  by  a  number  of  houses.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  is  a 
rocky  island  which  sometimes  is  under  water  during  floods.  To  the 
■outh-woet  of  the  town,  but  contiguous  to  it,  there  is  another  fort 
The  narrowest  part  of  the  river  lies  between  the  two  forts,  and  here 
its  breadth  wss  found  by  Humboldt  to  be  2480  feet ;  opposite  the 
town  it  was  8134  feet.  When  the  waters  are  high,  the  river  mundates 
the  quays ;  and  it  has  happened  that  careless  people  have  become  the 
prey  of  alligators  even  in  the  streets.  Though  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  ocean,  the  town  is  only  about  191  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Large  vessels  cannot  sad  up  to  the  town  on  account  of  the 
ihoals  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Orinoco ;  only  such  as  do  not  draw 
more  than  8  feet  can  navigate  it  with  ease.  The  best  vessels  require 
15  days  to  sail  from  its  mouths  to  Angostura. 

The  inland  trade  of  Angostura  on  the  Orinoco  and  its  tributaries 
extends  to  a  great  distance  westward  The  cacao,  indigo,  cotton, 
BQgar,  and  tobacco  of  the  rich  country  about  Yarinas  are  not  conveyed 
to  the  northern  coast,  which  though  not  very  distant  is  separated  by 
a  high  range  of  mountains;  but  it  descends  the  Orinoco  and  its  tribu- 
taries, though  the  sea  in  this  direction  is  more  than  four  times  as 
distant  Great  ntuibers  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  bred  on  the 
llanos  in  the  neighbourhood  are  annually  exported  from  Angostura  to 
Trinidad  and  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  Hides  also  and 
jeiked  meat  form  considerable  articles  of  commerce. 

{Travdt  of  Humboldt  and  Depons ;  Hippisle/s  Ba:peditum  to  the 
^vtre  Orinoco  and  Ajmre;  and  OampaigM  and  Cruises  in  Venesuelct^ 

*^> 

ANGOTJLKME,  an  episcopal  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Charente,  formerly  of  the  province  of  Angoimiois,  a  seat  of 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  of  a  consultative 
chamber  of  manufactures,  of  senior  and  junior  theological  seminaries, 
of  a  college,  and  an  agricultural  society,  is  situated  in  45"  89'  N.  lat., 
0^  9'  W.  long.,  on  a  high  hill  above  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Charente, 
and  on  the  railway  through  Orleans  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux,  from 


which  two  cities  it  is  distant  276  miles  and  65  miles  respectively : 
population  about  19,000,  including  the  suburbs. 

The  city  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  leulisma,  the  existence  of 
which  is  testified  by  Roman  coins  foimd  on  the  spot.  Since  the  year 
A.D.  260  it  has  given  titie  to  a  bishop,  whose  see  now  comprises  the 
depai*tment  of  Charente.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Angouldme  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Visigoths,  who  held  it  till  507, 
when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Clovis  after  the  decisive  battie  of 
Youill^.  In  the  9th  century  the  northmen  plundered  and  demoHshed 
the  town.  Soon  after  its  reconstruction  it  fell  for  three  or  four 
centuries  under  the  feudal  sway  of  the  counts  of  Angouldme,  and  was 
united  to  France  in  1308.  The  town  was  ceded  to  the  EngllA  after 
the  battie  of  Poictiera ;  but  the  inhabitants  drove  out  the  English 
garrison,  for  which  conduct  several  privileges  were  conferred  on  the 
corporation,  and  the  town  itself  became  an  appanage  of  one  of  the 
princes  royal  of  France.  Angoul^me  suffered  severely  in  the  civil 
ware  of  the  16th  century.  It  was  recovered  from  the  Calvinists  in 
1562,  but  soon  after  surrendered  to  Coligny,  whose  soldiers  killed 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  plundered  the  churches,  and  greatly  injured 
the  cathedral  The  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Valois  derived 
the  title  of  count  from  Angouldme ;  in  1515  Fran9ois  I.  erected  the 
city  and  its  territory  into  a  duchy,  which  subsequentiy  passed  to 
the  house  of  Guise,  but  was  reunited  to  the  crown  of  France  in  1710. 
Councils  were  held  in  Angouldme  in  1118  and  1180. 

Situated  on  a  hill  about  800  feet  above  the  plain  of  the  Charente, 
Angouldme  is  a  conspicuous  object  for  a  long  distance,  and  the  views 
it  commands  over  the  surrounding  country  are  very  extensive  and 
beautiful.  The  city  is  reached  by  several  inclined  planes,  two  of 
which  extend  to  the  suburb  of  Houmeau — one  from  the  Chandos-gate, 
the  other  from  the  Palet-gate  to  the  bridge  of  St-Cybard  over  the 
Charente :  the  ascent  of  these  roads  is  difficult  enough.  A  splendid 
road  however,  of  gentle  ascent  and  recentiy  formed,  runs  through  the 
suburb  of  St-Pierre  to  the  Paris  and  Bordeaux  road  from  the  St- 
Pierre  gate  of  the  city ;  after  running  half  round  the  hill  on  which 
the  city  stands  it  incloses  about  the  middle  of  its  length  a  circular  space 
prettily  planted,  surrounded  by  Btone  benches,  and  adorned  in  the 
centre  with  an  Ionic  column  wmch  is  50  feet  high  and  surmounted  by 
a  globe.  Neither  the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux  nor  the  railway 
entera  the  city;  they  traverse  the  suburb  of  Houmeau,  the  most 
cdmmercial  part  of  tiie  town,  which  runs  at  tiie  southern  base  of  the 
hill  along  the  quays  that  line  the  Charente,  and  contains  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  population  of  Angouldme.  The  Charente  is  navigable 
for  small  steamen  up  to  the  suburb  of  Hoimieau. 

The  city  is  in  form  an  irregular  oval,  and  consists  of  two  pans— 
the  old  town  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  a  dismal  ill-built  place,  with 
narrow  winding  streets ;  and  the  new  town,  which  covers  the  rocky 
slope  to  the  south  of  the  castie,  and  forms  a  rapidly  increasing  and 
well-built  quarter.  The  houses  are  constructed  of  very  white  stone, 
and  have  a  cheerful  appearance.  There  are  seven  squares.  The 
Conn  Kapoleon,  the  prettiest  of  the  public  walks,  is  a  lazge  area 
planted  with  trees  so  as  to  form  a  large  central  alley,  and  two  lateral 
ones ;  it  Ib  separated  by  a  balustrade  from  the  streets  of  handsome 
houses  which  inclose  it.  At  one  end  of  the  square  are  the  town-hall 
and  the  theatre ;  and  the  other  opens  on  the  Desaix  rampart,  one  of  the 
terraced  walks  which  are  formed  out  of  the  old  walLi  and  run  all  round 
the  town.  The  Place  Beaulieu  is  planted  with  mulbeny  trees,  and 
affords  fine  shady  walks.  The  extensive  area  of  the  Champ  de  Mars 
serves  for  military  exercises  and  also  for  a  fair-green.  The  gates  ,of 
the  town  present  nothing  remarkable  now ;  they  were  formerly  flanked 
with  towen,  which  formed  part  of  the  defences  of  the  city ;  but  these 
towers  have  been  almost  all  demolished,  and  of  the  fortifications  there 
remain  very  few  vestiges.  Though  occupying  so  high  a  site,  the  town 
is  well  supplied  with  water,  which  is  raised  from  the  river  by  machi- 
nery for  the  supply  of  the  fountains  in  the  squares  and  streets. 

The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Pierre  in  a.d.  570,  was  entirely  rebuilt 
in  1120 ;  it  stands  on  the  hill,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  choir 
with  a  semicircular  apse ;  the  roof  is  divided  into  three  parts  by 
three  cupolas,  and  surmounted  by  a  high  tower,  terminating  in  a 
pyramid  which  is  seen  for  many  a  league  all  round  the  city.  In  the 
first  revolution  this  church  was  roughly  treated ;  it  was  however 
converted  into  a  '  Temple  of  Reason,'  and  long  bore  an  inscription  to 
that  effect  on  its  west  front.  The  castle,  distinguished  by  three 
round  towers  and  a  tall  keep  ( which  dates  from  the  12th  century), 
was  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Angouldme  and  the  birth-place  of 
Maiguerite  de  Valois,  sister  of  Frangois  I.  and  queen  of  Navarre.  It 
stands  in  an  irregular  square  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  town,  and 
now  serves  for  a  prison.  Among  other  buildings  worthy  of  mention 
are  the  chiurch  of  St.-Andr€ ;  the  college  which  is  established  in  the 
buildings  of  the  abbey  of  St-Ausone  near  the  Beaulieu  promenade, 
and  contains  a  good  library ;  the  prefect's  residence  ;  the  baths 
near  the  castle  ramparts ;  the  court-house,  a  handsome  modem  buil- 
ding, in  the  upper  part  of  which  is  a  public  library  of  15,000  volumep* 
the  town-hall ;  and  the  large  structure  in  the  suburb  of  Hotmieau, 
formerly  occupied  as  a  naval  school  The  HMel-Dieu  is  surrounded 
by  gardens.  The  general  hospital  stands  in  a  pretty  well-watered 
valley.  Near  the  town  are  many  paper-mills,  a  powder-factory,  and 
a  cannon-foundiy. 

The  inhabitants  pride  themselves  upon  the  purity  of  their  accent 
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aud  laugiiage ;  and  the  town  has  on  this  account  a  great  number  of 
boarding-soiooU.  Among  the  chief  industrial  products  are — ^paper, 
flour,  brandy,  pottery,  tUes,  glove-leather,  serges,  woollen  and  cotton 
yam,  &a  The  trade  in  these  products  and  in  grain,  wine^  groceriesi, 
Lemp,  flax,  truffles,  chestnuts,  safi&on,  staves,  corks,  &c.,  is  consider- 
able. In  the  suburbs  of  Houmeau  are  bonded  warehouses  for  salt, 
provisions,  and  other  articles  of  commerce.  A  weekly  market  is  held 
m  Angouldme  on  Tuesday,  a  fair  on  the  15th  of  every  month,  and  two 
eight-day  fairs  open  on  May  24  and  November  8. 

ANQOUMOIS,  one  of  the  old  provinces  of  France,  of  which 
Angouldme  was  the  capitaL  It  is  comprised  in  the  department  of 
Chfurente.  This  territory  was  subjected  to  the  Merpvingian  kings  till 
the  time  of  Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitaine.  From  his  grandson  it  was 
wrested  by  king  Pepin.  It  was  aftervrards  governed  by  oountA,  one 
of  whom,  Gumaume  Taillefer,  in  the  10th  century,  made  himself 
absolute  proprietor  of  Angoumois,  acknowledging  however  the 
suzerainty  of  tlie  duke  of  Aquitaine.  The  Taillef  ers  held  the  county 
till  the  death  of  Aimard  XIII.  in  1218,  whose  only  daughter,  Isabelle, 
married  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  count  of  La  Marche,  and  &us  the  house 
of  Lusignan  became  possessed  of  the  county  of  Angoumois.  After 
the  death  of  Hugh  Lebrun,  count  of  Angouldme,  who  disinherited 
his  brother  Guyiurd  de  Lusignan,  the  county  of  Angoumois  was  ceded 
by  Marie  de  Lusignan,  Hugh's  sister,  to  Philip  the  Fair  in  1308. 
The  English  got  possession  of  Angoumois  bj  the  treaty  of  Br^tigny 
in  1860 ;  but  they  were  soon  after  driven  out  of  it  by  Charles  V.,  who 
made  the  territory  an  appanage  of  the  princes  royal  of  France. 

ANGRA,  a  sea-port,  and  the  capital  town  of  the  Azores,  is  situated 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  island  of  Teroeira,  in  88*'  38'  N.  lat, 
27**  14'  W.  long.  The  population  is  about  14,000.  It  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  in  a  bay  formed  By  the  point  of  the  Monte 
de  Brazil  The  name  Angra  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  signifies  a 
small  bay  or  cove.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Portuguese  governor-general 
of  the  Azores,  is  strongly  fortified  and  defended  by  a  castle,  and  has 
an  arsenal  and  a  military  college.  It  is  also  the  see  of  the  bishop  of 
the  Azores,  and  contains  a  catiiedral  and  five  parish  churches.  The 
Portuguese  regency  resided  in  Angra  from  1830  till  the  capture  of 
Oporto  and  Lisbon  by  Don  Pedro,  and  during  this  period  the  fortifi- 
cations were  greatly  augmented  and  strengthened. 

ANGRA  DOS  REYS,  in  the  province  of  Rio  Janeiro,  is  the  most 
extensive  closed  bay  which  occurs  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  being  larger 
than  those  of  Bahia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  extends  parallel  to  the  coast 
from  east  to  west  more  than  70  miles  in  length,  between  43°  40'  and 
44°  55'  W.  long. ;  but  its  width  nowhere  exceeds  20  miles,  and  in 
some  places  is  less  than  10  miles.  Two  projecting  promontories  lie  at 
its  extremities,  Punta  Guaratiba  on  the  east,  and  Punta  de  Joatinsa 
on  the  west,  and  between  these  two  capes  extend  two  islands,  which, 
lyiog  parallel  to  the  beach,  separate  the  bay  from  the  ocean,  and 
constitute  the  three  entrances  to  it.  The  eastern  of  these  islands, 
that  of  Marambaya,  is  about  30  miles  long ;  but  about  two-thirds  of  it 
consists  of  a  sand-bank,  which  is  low,  though  covered  with  vegetation. 
The  remainder  is  high  and  wooded.  The  entrance  of  the  bay  between 
the  sand-bank  and  Cape  Guaratiba  is  narrow,  and  has  so  little  depth 
that  it  can  only  be  entered  by  small  vessels.  It  is  called  Barra  de 
Guaratiba.  West  of  the  island  of  Marambaya,  and  separated  from  it 
by  the  Barra  de  Marambaya,  is  the  Ilha  Grande,  which  is  nearly  15  miles 
long,  and  about  7  miles  broad  in  the  widest  part  It  is  veiy  rocky, 
but  the  rocks  do  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  The  Barra  de  Maram- 
baya is  about  5  miles  wide,  and  25  fathoms  deep.  Between  the  Ilha 
Grande  and  the  Punta  de  Joatinga  is  the  Barra  de  Cayrussu,  whidx  is 
8  miles  wide  and  about  30  fathoms  deep.  Within  the  bay  are  found 
a  great  number  of  small  islands.  They  are  idl  rocky  and  elevated, 
and  between  them  there  is  very  safe  anchorage.  The  bay  of  Angra 
dos  Reys  is  nearly  everywhere  surrounded  by  high  rocks,  which,  at  a 
distance  of  from  4  to  6  miles  from  the  beach,  rise  to  mountains 
1500  to  2000  feet  high.  Only  opposite  the  sand-bank  of  Marambaya 
is  a  low  fertile  plain,  on  which  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Santa  Cruz  is 
ouUt.  The  vicinity  of  the  laige  town  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  is  hudly 
30  miles  distant  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  bay,  and  the  facility 
of  sending  the  produce  to  that  place  by  sea,  has  in  the  last  thirty 
years  mu^  contributed  to  extend  cultivation  in  the  countiy  inclosing 
the  bay.  Besides  mandioc,  rice,  and  Indian  com,  which  are  extensively 
cultivated,  coffbe,  sugar,  and  some  indigo  are  xrown.  On  its  shores 
are  the  towns  of  Angra  dos  Reye  and  ParatL  The  town  of  Angra  dos 
Reys  stands  opposite  the  Ilha  Grande,  and  vessels  of  the  laigest  size 
can  enter  its*port  It  has  a  considerable  commerce  in  rice  and  fruits, 
which  succeed  well  in  its  vicinity :  it  contains  about  8000  inhabitants. 
Parati  is  a  regularly  built  town,  wiUi  an  active  commerce,  several 
distilleries,  and  10,000  inhabitant& 

ANGUILLA,  or  Snake  Island,  is  one  of  the  British  West  India 
(Leeward)  Islands;  the  town  lies  in  18°  8'  N.  Ut,  63°  12'  W.  long. 
The  island  is  about  20  miles  long,  by  6  miles  broad.  Bud  contains  about 
700  inhabitants.  Anguilla  was  first  settled  by  the  Englidi  in  1650, 
and  has  since  continued  in  their  possession.  It  is  so  low  and  flat  that 
it  cannot  be  seen  at  a  greater  distance  than  four  or  five  leagues.  The 
soil  is  sandy  and  unproductive,  and  the  place  is  deficient  both  in  wood 
and  water.  It  produces  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  maize.  The  town 
is  on  the  east  side,  near  the  north-east  end ;  it  is  a  small  place,  with 
▼ery  Utile  commerce.    The  bay  in  which  it  stands  is  so  shut  in  by 


reefs  as  to  be  of  littlo  value  as  a  harbour.  The  island  of  Auguilla  ii 
very  near  the  north  side  of  the  island  of  St.  Martin :  the  chuinei 
between  the  two,  which  in  some  places  is  not  more  than  4  miles  wide, 
affords  good  anchoring  ground  in  from  7  to  20  fathoms  water. 
Several  small  low  blets  lie  west  from  Anguilla ;  the  laigest  of  these, 
Bog  Island,  has  tf  few  inhabitants. 

ANGUS.    [Forfarshire.] 

ANHALT,  an  ancient  principality  in  the  north  of  Qermany,  liet 
between  61'  85'  and  52"  6'  N.  lat,  11'  88'  and  12*  34'  E.  long.,  andia 
bounded  N.  by  Brandenbuig,  K  and  S.  by  Prussian  Saxony,  S.W.  by 
the  earldom  of  Mansfeld,  and  N.  W.  by  Brunswick  and  the  Pruaaian 
govenmient  of  Magdeburg.  It  is  watered  by  the  Elbe,  which  flows 
through  it  from  east  to  west,  and  by  its  tributaries,  the  Mulde  aad 
Saala  It  produces  com,  fruit,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  lime,  hops,  rape- 
seed,  iron,  copper,  lead,  timber,  and  coal ;  and  rears  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  principality  occupies  an  elongated 
tract,  the  largest  portion  of  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
and  of  which  the  greatest  length  is  60  miles,  with  a  breadth  Tarying 
from  12  to  16  miles. 

This  principality,  which  is  exceeded  in  fertiliiy  by  no  atate  in 
Germany,  and  forms  a  richly-cultivated  plain,  excepting  where  the 
acclivities  of  the  Harz  Mountains  project  in  the  direction  of  Bembuiig 
was  formerly  a  compact  territoxy ;  and  its  rulers  assume  their  origin 
from  Ascanius,  grandson  of  Japhet  the  son  of  Noah,  whose  descend- 
ants are  reputed  to  have  migrated  from  the  marshes  of  ABcania  in 
Bithynia,  and  at  last  to  have  settled  among  the  forests  of  Germany. 
Hence  the  princes  of  Anhalt  to  this  day  designate  themselves '  Counta 
of  Ascania.'  Their  ancestral  seat  was  the  stronghold  of  Aohalt^  lying 
on  the  Harz,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Eaico  of  Ballenstaedt 
in  040.  Its  only  remains  at  the  present  day  are  the  fragments  of 
some  of  its  vaults.  There  is  no  family  in  Germany  which  baa  pro- 
duced a  greater  number  of  brave  and  skilful  warriors  than  the  Uouae  of 
Anhalt ;  beginning  with  Bemhard,  who  declined  the  imperial  aceptie 
in  1198,  because  he  deemed  himself '  too  corpulent '  for  such  a  dignity ; 
or  from  Wolfgang,  one  of  the  staunchest  soldiers  of  the  Reformation, 
who  on  being  reinstated  in  his  possessions  exclaimed,  "  Though  old 
and  poor,  I  would  give  a  thousand  florins  could  I  but  gibbet  a  pope ; " 
down  to  Leopold,  who  led  the  Brandenburg  troops  to  victory  in  the 
Low  Countries  and  Italy,  created  the .  Prussian  infantry,  and  invented 
the  iron  ramrod.  Upon  the  death  of  Joachim,  which  happened  in 
1586,  his  four  sons  divided  the  principality  between  them ;  and  thenoe 
arose  the  respective  petty  sovereignties  of  Dessau,  Benbuzg,  Zerbst, 
and  Kothen. 

The  House  of  Anhalt-Zerbst  became  extinct  in  1793,  and  the  prin- 
cipality was  shared  in  equal  portions  among  the  three  surviving 
branches.  Their  erection  into  duchies  is  of  recent  date ;  the  prince 
of  Bembuig  having  been  created  duke  in  1806,  and  the  princes  of 
Dessau  and  Kothen  having  been  raised  to  tiie  same  di^ty  in  the 
following  year.  The  duchy  of  Anhalt-Kothen  became  extinct  on  the 
death  of  duke  Heinrich,  without  male  heirs,  in  1847,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  this  duchy,  according  to  a  family  piact  dated  June  22, 1665, 
devolved  on  the  duke  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  who  governs  for  the  two 
surviving  branches  of  the  House  of  Anhalt  The  duchies  posaen,  in 
conjunction  with  Oldenburg,  Schwarsburg,  and  Liechtenstein,  a  aingie 
vote  in  the  diet  of  the  Germanic  confederation,  but  each  of  them  a 
distinct  vote  in  its  plenary  assemblies ;  they  fiimish  a  contingent  of 
1224  men  to  the  federal  army. 

The  form  of  government  in  the  duchies  is  monarchical  The  funda- 
mental laws  rest  on  various  decrees  promulgated  by  the  princes. 
Constitutions  were  granted  in  the  two  existing  duchies,  we  believe  in 
1848,  but  they  have  been  since  revoked,  and  the  whole  of  the  execn* 
tive  and  administrative  powers  have  been  vested  in  a  ministry  of  state, 
responsible  only  to  the  prince. 

1.  AnhaU-Daaau  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  duchies,  and  is  watered 
by  the  Elbe  and  Mulde,  which  meet  a  littie  below  the  capital,  Dcmm- 
Its  area  is  S46  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1840  was  63,i00. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  duke's  mediatised  possessions,  which  cover 
an  area  of  190  square  mUes,  with  12,000  inhabitants.  The  revenue 
of  the  duchy  amounted  in  1862  to  671,687  thalers.  The  chief  towns 
are  Dessau  and  Zxrbst.  .. 

2.  AnhaU-Kmhm  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  principality,  between  tue 
two  existing  duchies.  Its  area  is  807  square  miles,  and  its  population 
48,120.  The  revenue  in  1852  was  446,888  thalers.  Thielateduw 
Heinrich,  who  was  a  great  promoter  of  railroads  through  his  ducny, 
also  possessed  estates  in  South  Russia,  covering  an  area  of  211  «1^ 
miles.  He  also  possessed  the  principaUty  of  Anhalt-Pless  in  P^^jT 
Silesia ;  this  property  at  his  death  fell  to  the  count  of  Hochborg.  xne 
chief  town  is  Kothin.  j  e  m 

8.  AnhaU-Bemburg,  the  most  western  of  the  duchies,  extends  trom 
the  Harz  along  the  Saale,  and  contains  an  area  of  817  square  nuies  • 
the  population  in  1860  was  60,411.  The  revenue  in  1852  aniounw 
to  808,888  thalers.  The  mediatised  possessions  of  this  house  weiw 
estate  of  Haus-Zeitz  in  the  province  of  Saxe,  the  viUage  of  ^f^ 
the  government  of  Mersebuig,  and  a  part  of  the  area  of  the  lorm  . 
lake  of  Aschersleben,  which  was  drained  and  made  into  *»*>Jj,  **°!:g/ 
1703  :  these  possessions  yield  a  revenue  of  19,000  thalers.  TW  ow 
town  is  Bbbnburo.    [fite  Supplbibot.]  _     .  ^. 

Kailroads  connect  the  towns  of  Dessau,  Kothen,  »nd  ^emvm* 
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and  the  duchies  are  traversed  also  by  the  railways  to  Leipsic,  Berlin, 
and  Magdeburg,  which  meet  at  the  Kothen  junction. 

ANHOLT  is  a  small  Danish  island  in  the  Kattegat,  with  a  light- 
house, in  66'  44'  N.  lat,  11"  39'  E.  long.  It  is  6  miles  long  and  about 
4  miles  broad.  The  coast  is  surrounded  by  dangerous  shoals.  From 
March  to  December  a  light^ship  is  stationed  off  the  south-east  coast 
Its  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  200  in  number,  and  subsist  by  catching 
seals  and  fish. — AnhoU  is  also  the  name  of  a  small  town  on  the  Alt- 
Yssel,  in  Prussian  Westphalia,  9  miles  N.E.  from  Nimeguen,  with  a 
handsome  palace,  the  residence  of  the  prince  of  Salm-S(dm  :  popula- 
tion, 2000. 

ANIO.     [Papal  Statb.] 

ANISY-LE-CHATEAU.    [AiswB.] 

ANJAR,  a  small  district  in  the  province  of  dutch,  in  Hindustan, 
held  by  the  Rao  of  Cutch,  under  British  protection.  The  soil  of 
Anjar  is  extremely  arid,  and  suffers  much  from  scarcity  of  water ;  but 
the  Bombay  government  having  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
cultivators  has  caused  several  tanks  to  be  constructed,  in  consequence 
of  which,  tillage  has  been  extended  and  the  district  much  improved. 

AN  JAB,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in 
28"  10'  N.  lat,  70*  11'  E,  long.  It  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill  about 
10  miles  from  the  gulf  of  Cutch.  The  fortifications  are  not  strong, 
the  walls  being  only  six  feet  in  thickness  and  without  a  ditch.  Axyar 
was  besieged  and  taken  in  1816  by  a  British  corps.  In  1819  it 
experieno^  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  by  which  nearly  one  half  of 
the  houses  were  thrown  down  and  about  200  persons  were  killed. 
The  population  in  1820  was  estimated  at  10,000. 

ANJOU,  one  of  the  provinces  or  military  govemmeiits  into  which 
France  was  formerly  divided.  It  now  forms  the  department  of 
KAnns-ET-LoiBB  and  portions  of  Sabthb,  Matenke,  and  Indre-et- 
LoiRS.  It  was  bounded  N.  by  Maine,  E.  by  Touraine,  S.  by  Poitou, 
■nd  W.  by  Bretagne.  Its  capital  was  Angers.  The  territory  of  Anjou 
WW  in  ancient  times  occupied  by  the  Celtic  tribes  called  Andes  and 

AndecavL    Anjou  was  erected  into  a  duchy  by  Philippe  the  Fair  in 

1297,  but  was  united  to  the  crown  of  IVance  in  1681 ;   the  title 

however  was  afterwards  several  times  renewed. 
ANRLAM,  a  town  in  Prussia  in  the  province  of  Pomerania,  govem- 

ment  of  Stettin,  is  situated  on  the  river  Peene,  at  a  distance  of  about 

6  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Stettiner-haff,  45  miles  N.W.  from 
Stettin  and  91  miles  N.  from  Berlin :  population,  8300,  including  its 
two  suburbs.  Its  port  enables  it  to  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  in  oom  and 
timber,  and  it  possesses  considerable  manufactures  of  woollens,  linens, 
leather,  and  tobacco. 

ANKOBAB.    [ABT88IHIA,] 

ANNAB£2RG,  a  town  in  the  Erzgebirge  (circle  or  mining  district  of 
Saxony),  is  situated  19  miles  S.  from  Chemnitz  and  46  miles  S.W. 
from  Dnsden,  at  an  elevation  of  2800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  contaiDa  6800  inhabitants.  It  has  considerable  manufactures  of 
cotton-laoe,  bobbinet,  and  ribbons ;  and  trades  in  silver,  tin,  cobalt, 
and  marble^  which  it  receives  from  the  neighbouring  mines  and 
works.  Annaberg*  has  a  handsome  church,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a 
high  schooL 

ANNAGOONDEY.    [Bunaohub.] 

ANNAH,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  in  34**  15'  N.  lat,  41"  50'  E.  long.,  about  65  miles 
K.W.  from  Bagdad.  Opposite  the  town  is  a  line  of  cultivated  islands 
which  yield  rice,  cotton,  com,  and  wine.  The  town  consists  of  a  long, 
narrow,  winding  street  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  hills  which  here  line  the  Euphratea  Numerous  date-groves  over- 
hang the  day  buildings.  The  town  contains  several  mills,  some  for 
irrigating  the  gpx>und9  and  others  for  grinding  wheat  It  contains  the 
remains  of  four  ancient  castles,  one  of  which  is  on  the  largest  island ; 
there  are  two  mosques,  and  a  beautiful  minaret,  80  feet  high.  There 
is  a  manufactory  of  coarse  cloth  for  Arab  cloaks;  much  wool  is 
prepared,  and  some  cotton.  The  number  of  houses  is  about  1800. 
Opposite  to  the  largest  of  the  islands  the  town  terminates,  and  the 
remains  of  old  Annah,  or  the  Anatho  of  Isidore,  commence,  covering 
the  island  and  extending  eastward  for  2  miles  farther  along  the  left 
bank.  Nitre  is  procured  at  Annah.  Annah  serves  as  a  resting-place 
between  Bagdad  and  Aleppo,  and  between  Bosrah  and  Aleppo. 

ANNAMABOE,  or  ANNAMABOO,  a  town  with  a  fort  belonging 
to  the  English  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  West  Africa,  in  5"  5'  N.  lat,  1^  5' 
W.  long.,  10  miles  K  from  Cape  Coast  Castle.  The  fort  of  Annamaboe 
is  considered  to  be  the  strongest  on  the  coast,  is  quadrangular  in 
form,  and  is  built  on  a  low  site  dose  to  the  shore,  the  town  surround- 
ing it  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  extending  to  the  sea  on  both  sides 
of  the  fort  In  1807  the  inhabitants,  who  considered  themsdves  as 
belonging  by  their  position  to  the  nation  of  the  Fantees,  took  part 
with  them  against  the  Ai^antees ;  in  consequence  of  which  both  the 
town  and  fort  were  attacked  by  a  vast  body  of  the  latter.  About 
10,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Annamaboe,  according  to  Mr.  Meredith, 
being  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  were  slain  on  this  occasion ;  and  about 
2000  more  of  them  took  refuge  in  the  fort.  A  few  details  relating 
to  Annamaboe  and  the  neighbouring  English  forts  of  Cape  Coast, 
Dexcove,  and  Accra  will  be  found  under  Gold  Coast  Colony.  By  an 
order  in  council  of  January,  1850,  the  Gold  Coast  settlements  have 
been  erected  into  a  distinct  colony,  independent  of  Sierra  Leone.  A 
magistrate  is  residsnt  at  Annamaboe. 


ANNAN,  a  smaU  river  of  Scotland,  which  rising  in  the  mountain- 
range  on  the  north  boundary  of  Dumfriesshire  has  a  general  southern 
coTirse  in  a  long  narrow  valley,  and  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith.  The 
Moffat  Water,  the  chief  branch  of  the  river,  rises  in  Loch  Skene,  at  an 
elevation  of  1300  feet  The  whole  course  of  the  Annan  is  calculated 
at  about  40  miles. 

ANNAN,  a  port-town,  a  royal  and  a  parliamentary  burgh,  in  the 
former  stewartry  of  Annandale,  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland;  79  miles  S. 
frt)m  Edinburgh,  154  niiles  E.  by  S.  from  Dumfries,  and  204  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  Carlisle,  in  54**  59'  N.  lat,  3**  15'  W.  long  :  the  popu- 
lation of  the  burgh  in  1851  was  4558.  The  buigh  is  governed  by  8 
bailies  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  provost,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Dumfries,  Sanquhar,  Kirkcudbright^  and  Lochmaben,  returns 
one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  By  means  of  the  Dumfries 
and  Carlisle  railway,  which  passes  the  town,  Annan  has  direct  com- 
munication with  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  river  Annan,  not  far  from  its  fall  into 
the  Solway  Frith.  The  river,  over  which  there  is  a  modem  bridge  of 
three  arches,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  800  tons  to  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  town,  and  for  vessels  of  60  tons  up  to  the  bridge,  where  it 
forms  a  good  natural  harbour.  The  road  from  Carlisle  to  Dumfries 
runs  along  the  principal  street  of  the  town,  and  there  are  small  lanes 
or  doses  leading  off  to  the  right  and  left  Of  late  some  new  streets 
have  been  built.  The  houses  are  in  general  good ;  the  town  is  paved, 
and  has  a  neat  and  improving  appearance.  There  are  some  small 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  leather.  The  trade  is  chiefly  coasting, 
there  being  little  foreign  commerce  except  the  annual  importation  of 
a  cargo  or  two  of  British  American  timber.  There  is  direct  commu- 
nication between  Annan  and  Liverpool  by  sea  every  four  or  five  d&jn. 
The  exports  are  grain,  malt,  potatoes,  bacon,  freestone,  and  Scotch 
timber ;  the  imports  are  coal,  lime,  slate,  timber,  herrings,  salt,  colonial 
produce,  and  general  merohandise  from  Liverpool  and  Whitehaven. 
A  freestone  quay  enables  vessels  to  take  in  or  dischaige  their  lading. 
Salmon  is  caught  in  the  river,  and  the  sea  yields  cod,  turbot,  and  a 
variety  of  smdl  fish.    The  rise  of  the  tide  on  the  coast  is  21  feet 

Annan  was  created  a  royal  burgh  in  1538.  Besides  the  parish 
churoh  there  are  chapels  of  ease  in  the  town,  and  at  Bridekirk  and 
Kirtle  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  town  are  also  Free  Churoh, 
United  Presbyterian,  Independent,  and  Episcopal  chapels,  and  a 
school  established  and  endowed  by  the  heritors  and  buigh  counciL 

Annan  is  by  some  thought  to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  It  was 
held  with  the  whole  of  Annandale  by  the  ancestors  of  Robert  Bruce, 
and  the  family  had  here  a  stately  castle,  of  which  the  ruins  may  still 
be  seen.    (New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.) 

ANNANDALE  (Stewartry  of),  the  middle  division  of  the  county  of 
Dumfries,  and  one  of  the  three  jurisdictions  into  which  that  shire 
was  once  divided,  the  others  being  Nithsdale  and  Eskdale.  A 
stewartry  is  only  distinguishable  from  a  sheriffdom  as  being  a  district 
governed  by  a  steward  instead  of  a  sheriff. 

ANNA'POLIS,  a  county  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  north-western  part 
of  the  province,  bordering  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  contains  six 
townships,  and  returns  five  members  to  the  provincial  parliament 
The  town  of  Annapolis,  then  Port  Royal,  was  the  capital  of  the 
French  colony  of  Acadia ;  and  when  this  colony  was  ceded  to  England 
in  1713,  and  its  name  changed  to  Nova  Scotia,  Annapolis — so  named 
in  honour  of  Queen  Anne — still  remained  the  chief  town,  which  it 
continued  to  be  until  superseded  by  Halifax  in  1750. 

The  town  of  Annapohs,  situated  in  44''  40'  N.  lat,  66'  37'  W.  long., 
is  built  on  a  peninsula  formed  where  the  two  rivers  Annapolis  and 
Allen  discharge  themselves  into  Annapolis  Bay.  Since  the  building 
of  Halifax  it  has  lost  much  of  its  miportance.  The  government 
buildings  and  fortifications  have  fallen  to  decay,  and  the  trade  of  the 
place  is  much  diminished  in  amount  A  little  revival  has  however 
taken  place.  Steam-boats  ply  between  Annapolis,  Windsor,  and  St 
John's,  and  stage-coaches  thrice  a  week  between  Annapolis  and 
Halifax.    [Halifax;  Nova  Scotia.] 

ANNA'POLIS,  a  city  and  port  of  entiy,  the  capital  of  the  state  of 
Maryland  in  the  United  States,  is  situated  on  the  left  shore  of  the 
sestuary  of  the  Severn  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  88"*  58'  50"  N.  lat,  76* 
29'  26*  W.  long.,  37  miles  E.N.E.  from  Washington  :  population 
about  3000.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  government  for  Maryland  since 
1699.  A  railroad  21  miles  in  length  connects  the  town  with  the 
Elk-Ridge  Landing  junction  at  the  head  of  the  tide-waters  of  the 
Patapscohiva,  where  it  meets  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  line,  and  the 
branch  railway  to  Washington.  The  chief  building  is  the  state-house, 
which  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  city  contains  an 
Episcopal  church,  a  Methodist  chapel,  a  naval  academy,  and  a 
theatre.  St.  John's  College,  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
established  here,  had  6  instructors,  43  students,  and  a  library  of  3292 
volumes  in  1852.    The  tonnage  of  the  port  in  1840  was  4519. 

ANNECY,  a  lake  and  city  of  Savoy  in  the  province  of  Qenevese. 
The  lake  is  9  miles  long.  3  miles  wide,  and  190  feet  deep ;  its  surface 
is  1352  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  210  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
lake  of  Qeneva.  A  small  outlet  formed  by  ^  canal  runs  north-west- 
ward firom  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  throws  itself 
after  a  course  of  about  a  mile  into  the  Fier,  which  joins  the  Rhdne 
opposite  Seyssd.  The  lake  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  upland  and 
mountain  scenery  except  on  its  northern  side,  where  it  touches  ax; 
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extemdye  plain.  Kear  the  middle  of  the  lake  is  the  island  of  Duing, 
which  is  joined  to  the  mainland  on  the  west  shore  by  a  causeway, 
and  contains  a  ch&teau  and-  pretty  gardens  much  resorted  to  by 
tourists  in  their  excursions  to  the  delightful  scenery  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  lake  is  said  to  abound  in  fish,  some  of  which  are 
peculiar  to  it. 

The  city  of  Annecy  stands  in  a  plain  at  the  north-western  extremity 
of  the  lake,  21  miles  N.K.E.  from  Chambery  and  21  miles  S.  from 
Geneva :  population  about  9000.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Genevese,  and  a  place  of  very  considerable  industrial  activity. 
Several  of  the  streets  are  lined  with  low  arcades  and  crossed  by  canals 
from  the  lake.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  bishop's  palace,  the 
hospital,  and  the  cathedral,  in  the  sanctuary  of  which  the  remains  of 
St.  Francis  de  Sales,  one  of  the  bishops  of  Aimecy,  are  preserved.  An 
old  ruined  castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Geneva, 
stands  on  an  eminence  above  the  town.  The  bishopric  of  Geneva  was 
transferred  in  1535  to  Annecy,  united  to  the  archdiocese  of  Chambery 
in  1801,  and  restored  to  Annecy  in  1823.  The  industrial  products  of 
Annecy  are  glass,  printed  cottons,  bleached  linen,  cotton  yarn,  steel 
wares,  chemical  products,  &c.  In  the  neighbourhood  a  valuable  coal- 
mine is  worked.  On  the  Fier  are  numerous  com,  oil,  paper,  and 
fulling  mills.  The  town  is  ancient :  in  the  12th  century  it  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  novunif  or  new,  from  the  place  now  called 
Annecy-le-Vieux,  a  village  situated  on  a  beautiful  lull  to  the  north- 
east of  the  town.  The  projected  railroad  from  Turin  to  the  French 
frontier,  by  a  tunnel  under  Mount  Cenis,  is  to  pass  through  Chambeiy 
and  Annecy. 

ANNI,  a  ruined  city  in  the  Kars  district  of  Turkish- Armenia,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Arpa,  a  feeder  of  the  Araxes,  in  40** 
25'  N.  lat,  iZ'*  34'  R  long.,  at  a  distance  of  about  65  miles  KW. 
from  Erivan.  It  was  founded  in  the  6th  century,  and  became  the 
residence  of  the  Armenian  kings  from  the  8th  century,  till  the  year 
1064,  when  it  was  taken  and  ravaged  by  Alp  Arslon.  The  Armenian 
patriarchs  also  resided  in  Anni  from  993  to  1064.  The  town  stood 
upon  an  area  terminating  on  two  sides  in  abrupt  and  rocky  declivities ; 
on  the  south  is  a  deep  ravine,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  Arpa  flows ; 
the  area  is  open  towards  the  north,  on  which  side  it  is  defended  by  a 
massive  wall  flanked  with  numerous  towers.  The  towers  are  remark- 
able for  the  gigantic  crosses  formed  by  huge  blocks  of  red  sandstone 
let  into  the  masonry.  The  walls,  towers,  and  churches  are  in  good 
preservation ;  so  much  so,  that  at  a  distance  the  city  does  not  seem 
deserted.  Besides  the  buildings  named  there  are  several  baths,  a 
mosque,  and  a  palace.  All  tiie  public  buildings  display  much 
splendour  and  architectural  beauty,  and  the  fretwork  of  the  arches  is 
very  rich.  Some  of  the  churches  are  decorated  with  rude  wall- 
paintings  representing  scriptural  and  legendary  subjects.  There  are 
inscriptions  on  most  of  the  buildings  chiefly  m  Armenian,  but  some 
are  Turkish.  The  private  houses  of  Anni  are  supposed  to  have  been 
of  an  himible  description,  as  none  of  them  ai'e  left  standing,  and  the 
whole  area  on  whicli  they  stood  is  covered  merely  with  mounds  of 
loose  stones.  The  city  continued  to  be  inhabited  till  a.d.  1319,  when 
its  ruin  was  completed  by  an  earthquake. 

(Wilbraham's  Travds  in  the  TVana-Caucasian  Pr<nnnces  of  JRussia,) 

ANNO  BOM,  or  ANNABON,  an  island  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  about  190  miles  W.  from  Cape  Lopez,  situated  in  1"  24' 
S.  lat,  5°  38'  E.  long.,  is  about  4  miles  long  and  2  miles  broad.  It 
is  mountainous,  and  rises  abruptly  from  an  unfathomable  depth  to  the 
elevation  of  nearly  3000  feet ;  but  with  the  exception  of  one  precipitous 
mass  the  heights  are  of  a  rounded  form.  At  the  foot  of  this  peak  is 
a  small  shallow  lake  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  round,  with  a 
bottom  of  sti£f  bluish  clay. 

The  regular  winds  are  from  the  south-west;  the  rainy  season  is 
confined  to  April  and  May,  and  October  and  November.  The  island 
is  chiefly  visited  for  supplies  of  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  fish,  cocoa-nuts, 
bananas,  lemons,  Seville  oranges,  &c.  Fowls  are  scarce.  There  is 
plenty  of  water  on  the  island,  but  the  heavy  surf  on  the  shore  makes 
it  difficult  to  procure.  The  population  is  about  SOOO,  who  live  chiefly 
in  a  large  village  near  the  north-east  point  of  the  island,  off  which  is 
the  only  tolerably  safe  roadstead  for  shipping  round  it.  The  houses 
of  the  native  inhabitants  are  small  and  rudely  constructed  of  rough 
boards,  grass,  mud,  and  the  fbot-stalks  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  The 
island  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1478,  and  ceded  to  Spain 
in  1778,  but  the  Spaniards  never  took  possession.  It  is  now  governed 
by  a  native  of  the  island,  who  is  independent  of  the  Portuguese. 

ANNQNAY,  the  chief  town  of  a  canton  in  the  north  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Ard^he  in  France ;  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a 
consultative  chamber  of  manufactures^  and  a  statistical  sociel^ ;  is 
mtuated  in  the  fork  between  the  Canche  and  the  D^ome,  which  ^firow 
their  united  waters  into  the  Rh6ne  about  7  miles  east  of  the  town ; 
35  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Lyon  :  population,  10,884.  The  town  is  well 
built  but  very  irregularly,  owing  to  the  site  which  it  occupies ;  for  it 
covers  the  slopes  and  tops  of  several  small  hills  as  well  as  the  little 
vales  which  separate  them.  Many  of  the  private  houses  are  very 
neat.  The  principal  public  buildings  are — ^the  gothic  church  of 
Trachi,  a  structure  of  the  14th  century ;  the  college  founded  in  the 
17th  century  by  Bishop  de  Banzda;  and  the  town-hall,  in  which  are 
busts  of  the  brothers  Montgolfier,  to  whom  also  a  monumental  obelisk 
has  been  erected  on  the  square  in  front  of  the  college.    The  Mont- 


golfiers  were  wealthy  paper-manufacturers  of  the  town,  and  also 
inventors  of  the  balloon  in  which  they  made  the  first  ascent  from 
Annonay,  June  6,  1783.  The  town  possesses  a  public  libmry  of 
10,000  volumes  and  collections  of  natural  history  and  mineralogy. 
But  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  industrial  activity,  which  turns  out 
among  its  products  woollen  cloth,  blankets,  woollen  hosiery,  gloves, 
silk  and  cotton  yam,  shoe  and  glove  leather,  bleached  wax,  and  paper. 
Paper  of  every  description  is  manufactured,  and  the  value  of  the 
quantity  annually  exported  is  stated  to  be  8,000,000  francs.  The 
preparation  of  glove-leather  is  even  still  more  important,  giving 
employment  to  about  1200  workmen,  and  yielding  for  exportation 
annually  to  the  amount  of  between  7,000,000  and  8,000,000  francs. 
Annonay  has  also  several  flour-mills  and  breweries,  and  a  good  corn- 
market.  The  environs  are  almost  entirely  laid  out  in  mulberry' planta- 
tions and  are  famous  for  the  production  of  the  beautiful  white  silk  of 
which  blonde  is  manufactured.  The  Canche  is  spanned  at  Annonay 
by  a  wire  suspension-bridge,  the  first  erected  in  France.  The  town 
formerly  gave  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  house  of  Bohan-Soubise,  of 
whose  castle  there  are  some  remains.  Annonay  has  trebled  its  popu- 
lation since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  it  is  now 
the  most  populous  town  in  the  dejiartment  of  Ard^che. 
ANNOT.    [Alpes,  Basses.] 

ANN'S,   ST.      [BARBAD0E8.J 

ANSBACH,  or  ONOLZBACH,  formed  a  portion  of  the  old 
principality  of  Ansbach-Baireuth,  in  the  southern  part  of  Franconia. 
In  more  remote  times  this  principality  was  an  appendage  of  the 
Burggraviate  of  Niimberg,  which  fell  to  the  house  of  Hohenzollem 
in  the  12th  century,  and  subsequently  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  Margraves  of  Brandenbui^.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of 
the  colJUiteral  branch  of  Baireuth,  and,  on  the  extinction  of  that 
branch  in  1726,  descended  to  the  Margraves  of  Ansbach-Baireuth.  The 
last  of  this  family,  who  married  Lady  Craven,  daughter  of  Bail 
Berkeley,  in  1767,  ceded  his  inheritance  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  his 
feudal  lord,  in  1791.  The  latter  waa  compelled  by  the  French 
emperor  to  relinquish  it  to  him  in  1806 ;  and  Napoleon  shortly  afle^ 
wards  made  it  over  to  Bavaria,  in  exchange  for  Juliers  and  Berg. 

ANSBACH,  the  capital  formerly  of  the  principality  of  Ansboch, 
now  of  the  province  of  Middle  Franconia  in  Bavaria,  lies  in  a  fertile 
and  richly-cultivated  valley,  traversed  by  the  river  Rezat,  and  is  built 
round  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Hokbach,  90  milea 
N.N.W:  from  Munich  and  21  miles  S.W.  from  Niimberg.  The  town  is 
embellished  with  handsome  squares  and  buildings;  the  regularity 
with  which  the  new  town  is  constructed,  combined  with  the  attractive 
country  which  surrounds  it,  renders  Ansbach  a  pleasant  residence.  The 
palace  of  the  former  Margraves,  a  handsome  structure  in  the  Italian 
style,  though  at  present  a  solitude,  retains  its  gallery  of  paintings  and 
its  library;  the  grounds,  whioh  are  laid  out  in  the  English  style,  are 
still  kept  up  for  tho  recreation  of  the  inhabitants.  Ansbach  is  the 
seat  of  a  court  of  justice  and  court  of  appeal,  as  well  as  of  a 
Protestant  consistory ;  it  contains  a  gymnasium,  schools  of  design  and 
music,  and  a  society  of  arts  and  manufactiures.  The  church  of  St 
Gimibert^  a  gothic  structure  with  three  towers,  is  worth  notice  for  its 
choir,  which  is  lighted  through  nine  pointed  windows  (some  with 
painted  glass),  and  for  its  curious  monuments.  The  old  part  of  the 
town  of  Ansbach  rose  up  around  the  abbey  to  which  this  church 
belonged.  In  the  graveyard  of  St."  Johann's  Church  is  the  grave  of 
Gaspar  Hauser.  The  principal  manufactures  are  earthenware,  tobacco, 
linen,  calico,  mixed  stufGs  of  .cotton  and  silk,  woollens,  and  white-lead. 

ANSTRUTHER  EASTER  and  WESTER,  Fifeshire,  Scotland; 
two  royal  and  parliamentary  bui^ghs,  situated  on  the  sea-coast  on  each 
side  of  the  mouth  of  a  small  rivulet,  in  56'  14'  N.  hit.,  2"  44' W. 
long.,  distant  about  35  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  Edinburgh. 

Anstruther  Easter  is  considerably  the  larger  place  of  the  two ;  it 
was  created  a  royal  bui^gh  in  1583  ;  in  1852  it  was  placed  under  the 
government  of  two  bailies  and  seven  councillors,  one  of  whom  iB 
provost :  the  population  in  1851  was  1146.  In  1710  it  was  made  a 
port^  and  a  custom-house  was  established ;  and  in  1753  a  quay  was 
erected.  The  town  lies  low,  and  the  only  good  street  is  that  which 
runs  along  the  quay.  Ship-building,  tanning,  and  fishing  are  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  a  post-ofiSce,  a  parish 
church,  and  chapels  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church,  the  United 
Presbyterians,  and  the  Independents.  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  Professor 
Tennant  of  St.  Andrews,  the  author  of  '  Anster  Fair,*  were  natives 
of  Anstruther  Easter. 

Anstruther  "Wester  was  made  a  royal  burgh  in  1587,  having 
previously  been  a  bui^gh  of  barony.  In  1851  the  population  was  365. 
In  1852  the  burgh  was  empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  elect  nine 
councillors,  of  whom  two  are  bailies,  for  the  management  of  municipal 
affairs.  The  parish  church  is  a  very  ancient  structure.  The  inhabitants 
were  zealous  Covenanters  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  suffered 
severe  loss  in  the  battle  of  Kilsyth  in  1645.  The  town  was  injured  to 
a  great  extent  by  two  inundations  of  the  sea,  one  in  1670,  which 
choked  up  the  harbour,  and  another  about  20  ye-ars  later  which 
destroyed  about  one-third  of  the  houses.  The  rock  on  which  the 
town-house  once  stood  is  covered  by  the  sea  every  spring-tide.  The 
harbour  is  shallow ;  a  little  to  the  westward  is  a  creek,  called  West- 
haven,  much  used  in  the  fishing  season.  There  is  conveyance  by 
steamer  from  Anstruther  to  Leith,  three  times  in  the  week. 
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The  creek  between  Easter  and  Wester  Anstruther  ib  said  to  have 
been  at  one  time  the  seat  of  a  considerable  salmon  fishery.  A  variety 
of  fish  is  still  caught  and  sent  to  Edinburgh,  Qlaagow,  and  other 
places ;  lobsters  are  sent  to  London.  Several  vessels  belong  to  these 
small  burghs;  some  coarse  linens  are  made  by  the  people  in  their  own 
dwellings.  The  two  Anstruthers  are  now  included  in  the  St.  Andrew's 
district  of  burghs,  which  diBtrict  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

Opposite  to  Anstruther  is  the  Isle  of  May,  a  mile  long,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  which  is  considered  an  excellent  place  for 
improving  the  fleeces  of  sheep  kept  there,  though  only  for  one  season. 
There  is  a  lighthouse  on  the  Isle  of  May. 
ANTALO.    [Abyssinia.] 

ANTARCTIC  OCEAN,  a  term  properly  applied  to  that  part  of  the 

«ea  that  lies  between  the  Antarctic  Circle  {66"  30'  S.  lat.)  and  the 

.South  Pole.     The  word  is  sometimes  used  to  express  generally  the 

cold  oceanic  regions  round  the  South  Pole,  without  strict  regard  to 

the  limits  of  the  Antarctic  Circle.    It  was  long  considered  beyond  the 

pale  of  navigation  on  account  of  the  ice,  which  extends  much  farther 

than  it  does  round  the  North  Pole.     Numerous  attempts  at  discovery 

have  been  made  in  these  high  southern  latitudes.    The  most  important 

results  of  these  expeditions  are  here  enumerated.    In  1828  Captain 

WiMldell  reached  the  point  74"  15'  S.  lat.,  36*  W.  long.,  the  most 

southern  point  as  yet  attained.    On  February  27, 1831,  in  65°  57'  S.  lat, 

41^  20'  £.  long.,   Captain  Biscoe  discovered    land    of  considerable 

extent,  closely  bound  with  field  ice,  but  was  not  able  to  approach  it 

v^nthin   20    or   30  miles.      This   unapproachable   land   was   called 

Enderby's  Land,  from*  the  name  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel.    On 

February  21,  1832,  Captain  Biscoe  landed  on  what  is  now  called 

Graham's  Land,  which  the  discoverer  supposes  to  be  of  considerable 

extent;    the  highest  mountain  in  view,   called  Mount  William,   is 

pLiced  in  64**  45'  S.  kt,   eS''  51'  W.  long.      In  front  of  this  high 

continuous  land  is  a  range  of  small  islands,   now  called  Biscoe's 

Range.    No  living  animals,  except  a  few  birds,  were  found  on  any  of 

these  islands,  though  there  were  many  birds  seen  a  few  miles  to  the 

northvard.     The  group  of  the  Balleny  lalen,  the  central  one  of  which 

isin66M4'S.  lat,  163**  11'  E,  long.,  was  discovered  Feb.  9,  1839, 

by  Mr.  John  Balleny  and  Mr.  H.  Freeman,  commanders  of  two  vessels 

sent  out  on  a  whaling  expedition  to  the  South  Seas  by  several 

merchants,  in  conjunction  with  the  Messrs.  Enderby  of  London.    In 

the  same  yeai'  Balleny,  when  in  75**  S.  lat,  117**  E.  long.,  saw  a  tract  of 

'  land,  which  has  been  named  Sabrina  Land.    A  large  extent  of  land  in 

66**  30'  &  lat,  between  136**  and  142"  E.  long.,  was  discovered  by 

D'UrviUe,  a  French  navigator,  in  1840,  and  called  Ad^e.    Lastly, 

Sir  James  Boss,  in  1841,  discovered  Victoria  Land,  which  he  supposes 

to  be  a  continent,  and  explored  its  coast  from  70"*  to  79°  S.  lat     Near 

its  northern  extremity  in  168°  12'  E.  long.,  he  places  Mount  Erebus, 

an  active  volcano  12,400  feet  high,  and  Mount  Terror,  which  rises  to 

the  height  of  10,900  feet  above  the  sea  level.    In  this  expedition  Sir 

James  discovered   the  position  of  the  South  Magnetic  Pole  to  be 

75°  5'  S.  lat,  154°  8'  E.  long.    For  further  information  respecting  the 

lands  discovered  in  this  ocean,  see  the  articles  Ballsnt  Islbs,  South 

Shetlanos,  Sandwich  Land,  Polar  Seas,  &c. 

A.NTEQUERA  or  ANTIKARIA.    [Sevilla.] 

ANTHONY,  FALLS  OF  ST.    [Mississippl] 

ANTI-LIBANUS.    [Syria.] 

ANTI-MILO.    [Mblos.] 

ANTI-PAXO.    [Paxo.] 

ANTI-TAURUa    [Anatolia.] 

ANTIBES  (the  ancient  Antipolis),  a  fortified  town  and  sea-port  of 
France,  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  dq>artment  of  Var,  very  near 
the  Sardinian  frontier,  440  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Paris,  and  about  12 
miles  S.W.  from  Nice :  population,  6100. 

It  is  a  place  of -great  antiquity,  having  been  founded  by  the  Greeks 
of  Massalia  (Marseille)  as  a  barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Salyes  and  the  Ligurians  who  inhabited  the  Alps.  (Strabo,  p.  180.) 
It  was  taken  ficom  under  the  jurisdiction  of  MaBsalia,  and  placed  in  the 
rank  of  an  Italic  cit^  (Strabo)  in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  and  appears 
to  have  been  a  flourishing  place,  to  which  the  timny  fishery  may  have 
conlzibuted.  The  remains  of  a  theatre,  an  aqueduct,  and  some  other 
ancient  buildings  attest  its  former  importance.  During  the  Roman 
dominion  there  was  a  naval  aisenal  heie,  and  the  town  was  protected 
by  fortifications,  of  which  two  strong  towers  yet  remun  near  the 
parish  church.  After  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  Antibes 
beoone  subjected  to  successive  nations  of  barbarians,  Visigoths, 
Ostrogoths,  and  Franks.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
9th  oentunr,  rebuilt  and  repeopled  in  the  10th,  and  again  plundered 
by  Spanish  and  Moorish  pirates.  Fran9ois  I.  and  Henri  IV.  caused  it 
to  be  fortified,  and  many  additions  have  been  made  to  its  defences  since 
their  time,  so  that  the  place  is  deemed  almost  impregnable.  In  1746 
it  stood  a  three  months  siego  against  the  Austrians,  who  were  aided  by 
England  and  Savoy.  It  signaUsed  itself  in  1815  by  shutting  its  gates 
against  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba.  In  the  same  year  it  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  Austrians,  which  resistance  is  commemorated  by 
a  column  erected  on  the  principal  square  of  the  town. 

Antibes  is  built  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  smaU  peninsula  called 
La-Garoupe,  which  divides  the  gulf  of  Joan  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tar,  in  a  district  ferUle  in  wine  and  fruits.    The  harbour  is  small  but 


safe,  and  deep  enough  for  vessels  drawing  16  feet  of  water.  The 
jetty  or  mole  which  shelters  the  harbour  is  nearly  semicircular; 
an  arcade  and  quays  run  along  its  whole  length;  on  its  eastern 
extremity  a  small  lighthouse  was  erected  in  1834.  There  is  also  a 
fixed  light  of  the  first-class  on  the  peninsula  of  La-Garoupe  in 
43'*  84'  N.  lat.,  7°  8'  E.  long.  The  trade  of  Antibes  is  chiefly  in  oil, 
olives,  oranges,  dried  fruits,  perfumery,  and  salt  fish.  The  inhabitaiit« 
are  very  skilful  in  preparing  anchovies.  The  principal  buildings  of 
Antibes  are  the  parish  church,  which  occupies  a  commanding  position 
and  stands  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Diana,  the  town-hall,  the 
citadel,  and  the  fortifications.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  laid 
out  in  gardens,  orchai*ds,  and  vineyards ;  olives,  figs,  oranges,  and 
tobacco  all  of  good  quality  are  grown,  and  also  a  vast  quantity  of 
roses  and  sweet-smelling  flowers  for  making  perfumery. 

ANTICOSTI,  an  island  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  between  49^  6',  and  49*  55'  N.  lat,  and  between  61"  54', 
and  64"  30'  W.  long.  This  island  has  no  harbour.  Its  shore  on  the 
north  side  is  high,  and  the  water  close  to  the  cliff  is  deep ;  on  the 
south  the  land  is  low,  and  the  water  shoal  Some  rocky  reefs  extend 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  and  are  the  caiise  of 
numerous  shipwrecks.  The  island  is  swampy,  sterile,  covered  with 
stunted  forest  trees,  and  almost  wholly  uninhabited.  [Newfoundland.] 

ANTIGUA,  one  of  the  British  West  India  (Leeward)  Islands,  is 
about  44  miles  E.  from  Nevis,  26  miles  S.  from  Barbuda,  and  40 
miles  N.  from  Guadaloupe.  The  town  of  St.  John,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  is  in  17"  10'  N.  lat.,  61"  57'  W.  long.  Antigua  was  discovered 
by  Columbus  in  1493.  The  first  settlement  on  the  island  was  by  a 
few  English  families  in  1682.  Thirty  years  from  that  time  the 
island  was  granted  by  Charles  IL  to  Lord  Willoughby ;  in  1666  it 
was  invaded  by  a  French  force,  which  laid  waste  ^  the  settlements. 
A  few  years  afterwards  Antigua  was  again  settled  by  Colonel 
Codrington,  who  was  appointed  its  governor,  and  whose  family  still 
possesses  considerable  estates  on  the  island.  The  population  in 
1844  vras  36,178. 

Antigua  is  about  21  miles  long,  and  is  nearly  of  the  same  breadth. 
The  land  in  cultivation  amoimts  to  about  60,000  acres,  of  which 
rather  more  than  half  is  occupied  by  sugar  plantations,  the  remainder 
being  employed  for  raising  provisions.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
cotton  was  formerly  produced,  but  its  cultivation  was  discontinued. 
It  has  lately  been  recommenced,  and  cotton  wool  of  a  superior 
quality  has  been  obtained.  The  island  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
level  land,  and  is  not  in  any  part  mountainous.  The  shore  is  in 
general  rocky,  and  surrounded  by  dangerous  reefs,  which  make  it 
difficult  to  approach ;  but  there  are  several  excellent  harbours,  in  one 
of  which— EngUsh  Harbour,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  island 
— is  a  dock-yard  belonging  to  government,  with  every  convenience  for 
careening  and  repairing  vessels ;  this  harbour  is  capable  of  receiving 
the  largest  ships  in  the  British  navy,  and  here,  during  the  war,  the 
king's  ships  on  the  West  India  station  were  usually  moored  during 
the  hurricane  months. 

There  is  no  river  on  the  island,  and  the  few  inconsiderable  springs 
it  has  are  so  brackish,  that  the  inhabitants  are  forced  to  collect  rain- 
water and  preserve  it  in  cistems  for  domestic  use.  The  island  is 
divided  into  6  parishes,  each  of  which  has  a  town  or  village.  Thei'e 
are  also  11  districts. 

The  town  of  St.  John,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island,  is  built 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  which  is  defended  by  a 
fort,  and  forms  an  excellent  harbour.  The  town  is  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  and  its  streets  are  in  some  parts  very  steep.  This  town  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  healthy  in  the  Leeward  Islands ;  it 
is  exposed  to  the  sea-breeze,  and  from  its  situation  is  freed  from  all 
impurities  by  every  shower  that  falls. 

Willoughby  Bay,  on  the  south-east  side,  has  its  entrance  contracted 
by  a  reef  but  is  secure  within,  and  affords  good  anchorage  in  four  to 
five  fathoms  water. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  the  small  tovni  of  Parham,  built 
on  the  south  side  of  a  spacious  harbour,  which  however  has  not  depth 
of  water  sufficient  for  large  vessels.  A  Uttle  island,  called  Prickly 
Pear,  lies  off  the  west  point  of  the  entrance  to  Parham  harbour. 
Falmouth  Harbour  is  to  the  Westward  of  English  Harbour,  already 
mentioned.  The  town  of  Falmouth  is  built  on  the  western  side  of 
this  harbour,  which  is  defended  by  a  battery  on  an  islet  within,  and 
affords  good  anchorage  in  from  three  to  six  fathoms  water.  Five 
Islands  Harbour  on  the  western  side  of  the  island  is  a  large  harbour, 
so  called  from  five  remarkable  islets  which  lie  nearly  in  a  line  fr^m 
east  to  west,  about  half  a  mile  off  the  promontoiy  which  te'rminates 
the  south  side  of  the  harbour. 

The  executive  government  of  Antigua  is  vested  in  a  governor,  whose 
jurisdiction  extends  to  the  islands  of  St.  Christopher,  Nevis,  Mont- 
serrat,  and  the  Vii^  Islands.  Its  legislature  consists  of  a  council 
nominated  by  the  crown,  and  a  house  of  assembly  composed  of  24 
members,  who  are  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  the  island.  The 
revenue  for  1849  was  19,2281,  and  the  expenditure  21,9222.  In  1850 
the  revenue  was  21,6642.,  the  expenditure  20,6432.  The  military  foroe 
in  the  island  in  1847  was  333. 

When  slavery  was  abolished  there  were  29,537  slaves  in  Antigua ; 
the  sum  awarded  for  their  emancipation  was  425,8662.  The  Antigua 
legislature  liberated  the  slaves  at  once,  without  apprenticeship. 
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Antigua  waji  viflited  by  an  earthquake  in  1843,  by  which  most  of 
the  principal  buildings  were  desti-oyed.  The  government  during 
fseveral  years  laid  out  considerable  sums  in  repairing  the  injury  done 
by  the  earthquake.  A  cathedral  capable  of  acconmiodating  2200 
persons  was  built  in  1847  at  St.  John's,  at  the  cost  of  35,0002., 
which  the  governor  himself  states  to  be  an  extravagant  outlay,  and 
a  heavy  drain  on  the  public  resources.  Other  churches  and  chapels 
destroyed  in  1843  have  been  rebuilt.  A  severe  hurricane  in  August, 
1848,  again  destroyed  many  of  the  churches  and  school-houses ;  the 
inhabitants  have  had  difficulty  in  repairing  the  disaster.  A  bishop  of 
Antigua  was  appointed  in  1842 ;  his  diocese  comprises  the  whole  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  of  which  Antigua  is  the  chief.  A  common  jail 
and  house  of  correction  was  opened  in  1844 ;  the  prisoners  are 
employed  in  manufactures  and  in  making  roads.  A  savings  bank  was 
opened  at  St.  John's  in  1847.  In  1846  a  causeway  was  completed 
from  St  John's  to  the  small  island  on  which  the  lunatic  asylum  is 
built.  There  are  schools  and  friendly  societies  belonging  to  the 
different  Christian  denominations;  in  1849  there  were  43  day  schools, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  2822  children,  and  23  Sunday  schools, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  5004  scholars.  From  the  '  Governor's 
Beport,'  dated  April,  1851,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of 
children  attending  day  schools  was  3004.  Independent  villages  of 
emancipated  slaves  are  rapidly  springing  up  in  Antigua  ;  in  1847  there 
were  no  fewer  than  70,  vtrith  3300  houses,  and  9300  free  black 
inhabitants.  During  1849  there  arrived  132  Portuguese  immigrant 
labourera  from  Madeira. 

The  vessels  belonging  to  Antigua^  December  31,  1851,  were — 
under  50  tons,  78,  tonnage,  1094 ;  above  50  tons,  2,  tonnage,  189.  The 
imports  amounted  in  1849  to  168,324Z. ;  in  1850  to  168,623Z. :  in  1849 
the  exports  were  189,6052. ;  in  1850  they  were  57,7232.  The  sugar 
produced  in  1846  was  102,644  cwt,  and  the  spirits  4110  gallons ;  the 
sugar  produce  of  1847  was  nearly  double  that  of  184^,  the  produce 
of  1848  and  1849  was  less  in  each  year  than  that  of  1847.  A  severe 
drought  caused  a  serious  fkilure  of  the  crops  in  1850. 

(Parliamentary  Patera;  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society ,  Nov., 
1849 ;  Ec<momy  of  British  Empire,  1849.) 

ANTILLES.  This  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Caribbee 
Islands,  sometimes  to  the  larger  islands  westward  of  that  group,  and 
sometimes  to  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies.  Some  derive  the  term 
from  the  words  Ante  lUas  ( Forward  Islands ) ;  while  others  assert 
that  in  maps  constructed  before  the  existence  of  a  new  continent  was 
known,  the  name  Antilla  was  assigned  to  a  supposed  country  westward 
of  the  Azores,  and  that  when  Colimibus  first  saw  the  Antilles  he  gave 
them  that  name  in  consequence.  By  a  recurrence  to  the  early  Spanish 
historiJEtns,  it  appears  at  least  that  the  word  Antilla  was  applied  to 
Cuba  and  Hispaniola  previous  to  the  discovery  either  of  the  Caribbean 
Islands  or  of  the  continent  of  America ;  thus  Peter  Martyr,  who  wrote 
his  work  in  Latin  only  eight  months  after  Columbus's  retiun  from 
his  first  expedition,  says,  ''he  gives  it  out  that  he  has  discovered  the 
island  Ophir,  but  after  carefully  considering  the  world,  as  laid  down  by 
cosmographers,  those  must  be  the.  islands  called  Antillse ;  this  island 
(of  which  he  is  speaking)  he  called  Hispaniola." 

The  Antilles  are  divided  into  Greater  and  Lesser,  the  former 
comprehending  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico ;  and  the 
latter,  all  the  Caribbean  group,  with  those  lying  along  the  coast  of 
Venezuela. 

With  the  exception  of  Hayti,  which  has  established  its  inde- 
pendence, these  IslandB  are  subject  to  the  following  European 
powers : — 

Greater  Aittillbs. —  England.  Jamaica.  iS^atfi.  Cuba,  and  Porto 
Riao. 

Lesser  Antilles. — England.  Antigua,  Barbodoes,  Barbuda,  An- 
guilla,  Dominica,  Grenada,  Grenadines,  Vii^  Islands  ( part ), 
Montserrat,  Nevis,  St  Christopher,  Saint  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago, 
Trinidad 

Venezuela.  Margarita,  Testigos,  Tortuga,  Blanquilla,  Orchilla,  Rocca. 

France.  Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  Marie  Galante,  All  Saints, 
Deseada,  Saint  Martin  ( north  part ). 

Holland.  Aves,  Buen  Ayre,  Cura^oa,  Aruba,  Saint  Martin  ( south 
part ),  Saba,  Saint  Eustatius. 

Denmark,    Saint  Thomas,  Saint  John,  Saint  Croix. 

Sweden.     Saint  Bartholomew. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  Antilles  is  between  10°  and  28" 
80'  N  lat,  and  between  59*"  30'  and  85"  W.  long. 

It  is  now  customary  to  arrange  the  British  West  Indies  into  four 
groups ;  namely,  the  Bahamas  ;  Jamaica,  as  one  of  the  Greater 
Antilles ;  the  Leeward  I8La>t»  ;  and  the  Windward  Islands.  The 
last  two  are  portions  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  The  islands  will  be 
found  noticed  either  separately,  or  under  their  principal  heads.  For 
further  information  respecting  the  products,  climate,  &c.,  we  refer  to 
the  general  article  West  Indies. 

ANTIOCH.    [Antiocheia.] 

ANTIOCHE,  a  strait  that  separates  the  isle  of  R^  from  the  isle  of 
Oldron,  and  opens  eastward  on  the  west  coast  of  France,  between 
Rochelle  and  Rochefort^  Its  entrance  &om  the  west  is  masked  by  two 
lighthouses,  on  tiie  most  western  point  of  each  of  the  islanda.  At 
its  eastern  extremity  a  narrow  channel  between  the  isle  of  R^  and  the 
mainland  of  France  connects  it  northward  with  the  Breton  Strait, 


which  lies  between  the  northern  shore  of  R^  and  the  coast  of  Vcndde; 
and  southward  it  is  joined  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  lestuary  of  the 
Gironde  by  the  strait  or  Pass  de  Maumusson,  which  separates  Oldron 
from  the  coast  of  Charente.  It  was  in  the  strait  of  Antioche  that 
Napoleon  went  aboard  the  Bellerophon,  in  order  to  pass  over  to 
England.  The  point  46"  8'  N.  lat,  1'  22'  W.  long.,  is  in  the  Strait 
of  Antioche. 

ANTIOCHEI'A  (AntaJcieh),  commonly  called  Antioch,  a  town  in 
Syria»  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asy  (the  ancient  Orontes),  in 
86**  12'  N.  Ut,  36*  12' E.  long.,  55  miles  W.  from  Aleppo,  and  29  miles 
S.  from  Scanderoon.  It  stands  in  the  yalley  of  the  (Pontes,  which 
here  forms  a  fertile  plain,  about  10  miles  long  and  5  or  6  miles  broad 
On  the  west  are  the  Amanus  Mountains,  and  to  the  south,  and  border- 
ing closely  upon  the  city,  is  the  northern  termination  of  the  mountains 
called  Jebel-Akra  (the  ancient  Casius),  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
5000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  river  at  Antioch  is  from  100  to  150  feet 
wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a  substantial  bridge.  The  Orontes  in  ancient 
times  was  navigated  up  to  the  city,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles  from  it« 
mouth.  A  lai-ge  part  of  the  walls  built  by  Justinian  still  remaina,  and 
they  may  be  traced  round  a  circuit  of  four  miles.  But  the  city  before 
Justinian's  time  occupied  a  much  larger  area.  The  walls,  which  were 
greatly  injured  by  the  earthquake  of  1822,  are  from  30  to  50  feet  high, 
15  feet  thick,  and  flanked  by  numerous  square  towers.  The  modem 
town  is  a  poor  place  of  between  5000  and  10,000  inhabitants,  situated 
in  the  north-westeri)  quarter  of  the  ancient  city  near  the  river.  A  wide 
unoccupied  space  intervenes  between  it  and  the  eastern  gate,  which  is 
called  Bab-Boulous,  after  St.  Paul,  where  part  of  the  ancient  pave- 
ment still  remains.  The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  stone,  pent-roofed, 
and  covered  with  red  tiles.  The  streets  are  narrow,  with  a  i-aiaed 
pavement  on  each  side  for  foot-passengers.  The  bazaars  amtaina 
good  supply  of  such  articles  as  are  in  demand  in  the  country  about 
Antioch.  The  manufactures  of  the  place  are  coarse  pottery,  cotton- 
cloth,  silk-twist,  leather,  and  saddlery.  On  the  right  of  the  road,  within 
the  inclosure  near  the  gate,  are  numerous  caves  or  excavations  in  the 
hill,  which  appear  to  have  been  the  ancient  necropolis  or  cemeteiy. 
The  remains  of  an  aqueduct  exist  to  the  south  of  the  city. 

Antiocheia  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  B.c.  300,  and  received 
its  name  from  his  father  Antiochus.  Antigonia,  which  Antigonus 
had  built  B.c.  307,  a  little  further  up  the  river,  sunk  into  insignificance 
and  disappeared  before  the  city  of  Seleucus.  Antioch  became  the 
residence  of  the  Syrian  monarchs,  and  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
world.  It  probably  grew  still  larger  under  Roman  dominion,  when 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Syria,  and  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  commerce.  Strabo  (p.  750)  describes  Antioch  in  his  time 
as  consisting  of  four  distinct  quarters,  each  having  a  wall  of  its  own, 
and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  common  wall.  These  quarters  marked 
the  successive  additions  that  the  city  received  from  the  time  of  Seleu- 
cus the  founder  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  In  magnitude  it  was  not 
much  inferior  to  the  city  of  Paris  at  the  present  day.  Several  of  the 
Roman  empei-ors  visited  Antioch,  and  added  to  its  embellishments. 
Under  Libanius,  a  native  of  the  place,  it  became  in  the  4th  century  a 
celebrated  school  of  rhetoric.  The  Christian  religion  was  established 
here  by  St.  Barnabas  and  St  Paul,  and  Antioch  long  ranked  as  a 
patriarchal  see ;  and  here  the  name  of  Christians  was  first  given  to 
the  dipciplcs.  Ten  councils  were  held  in  Antioch  from  a.d.  252to 
380.  Tlie  first  domed  church  on  record  was  built  at  Antioch  by 
Constautine  the  Great  and  his  son ;  it  was  octagonal  in  plaiu^It  was 
the  same  church  that  Julian  closed  and  Jovian  restored  to  tliristun 
worship.     St.  John  Chrysostom  preached  in  it. 

Antioch  continued  to  be  a  city  of  great  importance  notwithstanding 
the  frequent  and  terrible  visitations  of  earthquakes,  till  Chosroes  the 
Persian  took  it  and  nearly  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  a.d.  538.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Justinian,  and  again  became  a  considerable  place,  and 
continued  so  till  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  city  with  the  rest  of 
Syria  was  wrested  from  the  Roman  empire  in  a.d.  685  by  the  Sara- 
cens, who  held  it  till  the  10th  century,  when  it  was  recovered  under 
Nicephorus  Phocas.  The  Seljukian  Turks  took  it  in  1084,  and  on 
June  3,  1098,  it  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders  under  Godefroy.  and 
became  a  Christian  principally  under  Boemond  I.,  son  of  Robert 
Guiscard,  and  his  successors.  The  sultan  Bibars  in  12C9  took  it  from 
the  Christians  and  destroyed  its  churches  It  afterwards  pa*^ 
under  the  Turkish  dominion,  but  has  never  xecovered  its  commerc« 
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and  importanoe,  which  were  transferred  to  Aleppo.  Antioch  was  ^«J 
posses^fli  of  by  Ibrahhn  Pasha,  Aug.  1, 1832,  but  was  subsequently 


possession 

restored  to  the  S^orte. 
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PhcBnician,  Greek,  and  Boman  coiiiB  have  been  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch. 

ANTIOCHEIA  of  Piaidia,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  where  8t.  Paul, 
accompanied  by  St,  Bamabea,  preached  the  Gospd  (Acts  ziii.  ziy.) 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Boman  province  of  Pisidia,  and  for  seyeral 
oentones  gave  title  to  a  Christian  bishop.  The  site  of  the  city  is  now 
ascertained  to  be  occupied  by  Yalobatch,  which  stands  at  the  western 
base  of  the  Sultan-JDagh,  in  88°  12'  N.  lat,  ZV  19'  K  long.,  16  miles 
S.W.  from  Ak-Shehr.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  oonsisting  of 
rained  temples,  an  aqueduct,  and  waUs,  are  described  in  Arundall's 
Diaeoveria  in  Atia  Minor,  and  in  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor. 

ANTI'PABOS,  the  ancient  Olearot,  one  of  the  Cyclades  Islands, 
in  the  .^^gean  Sea,  is  situated  between  Siphnos  and  Pares,  and  nepap 
rated  from,  the  latter  by  a  dangerous  channel  one  mile  and  a  half  wide. 
It  is  7  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  8  miles  broad,  and  contains  about 
500  inhabitants ;  its  productions  consist  of  a  small  quantity  of  poor 
wine,  and  a  little  cotton  and  barley.  The  island  is  a  mass  of  white 
marble,  and  is  only  celebrated  for  the  grotto  near  its  southern  extremity. 
The  entrance,  which  is  on  the  side  of  a  rock,  is  by  a  low  arch  formed  of 
rough  craggy  rocks,  about  80  paces  wide,  and  divided  into  two  by  several 
natural  pillars.  This  passage  continues  about  20  yards,  and  terminates 
in  a  precipice  which  is  descended  by  the  aid  of  ropes  fiurtened  to  the 
masses  of  stalactite.  After  advancing  a  little  farther  imder  a  ridge  of 
rugged  rocks  there  is  another  descent,  but  not  so  precipitous  as  the 
last.  Another  passage  about  9  feet  high  and  7  feet  wide,  with  walls 
and  arched  roof  composed  of  glittering  white  and  red  marble,  and  as 
smooth  as  if  wrought  by  art,  leads  to  a  third  precipice,  the  sides  of 
which  appear  like  a  sheet  of  amethysts.  Then  follows  a  sloping  passage 
of  about  200  yards,  on  each  side  of  which  the  petrifactions  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  ragged  curtain  partially  drawn,  and  occasionally 
of  snakes  coiled  up  in  folds ;  this  conducts  to  the  fourth  and  last 
descent.  At  the  bottom  of  this  is  the  grotto,  1 20  yards  long,  118  yards 
wide,  and  60  feet  high ;  it  is  an  immense  arch  of  white  marble,  from 
the  roof  of  which  depend  laige  stalactites  10  feet  long,  and  as  thick 
as  a  man's  body,  with  a  thousand  festoons  and  leaves  of  the  same 
substance;  the  floor  is  rou^  and  uneven,  with  various  coloured 
aystais  and  stalagmites  rising  up ;  and  in  the  centre  is  a  stalagmite 
20  feet  in  diameter  and  24  feet  high.  When  lighted  up,  the  whole 
presents  a  most  brilliant  and  magnificent  scene,  but  the  smoke  from 
tbe  torches  of  the  numerous  visitors  has  somewhat  dimmed  its  efful- 
gence. In  some  places  the  stalactites  have  partitioned  off  portions  of 
the  cavern  into  cells.  The  difficulty  of  reaching  the  grotto  has  latterly 
been  much  diminished  by  the  provision  of  rope-ladders,  torches,  &c, 
for  which  the  guides  make  a  small  demand  on  the  purse  of  the 
traveller.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  extremity  of  the  grotto  has  ever 
been  explored.  The  highest  point  of  the  island  is  in  87**  N.  lat,  and 
25**  8'  £.  long. 

ANTITODES,  a  term  from  the  Greek,  meaning  literally  those  who 
stand  feet  to  feet,  as  is  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  two  opposite 
points  of  the  globe. 

Two  antipodal  points  of  the  earth  have  the  same  number  of  degrees 
of  latitude^  one  north  and  the  other  south,  unless  one  of  the  points  be 
on  the  equator,  in  which  case  the  antipodal  point  is  the  opposite  point 
of  the  equator.  Their  longitude  difi&rs  by  180  degrees,  or  12  hours, 
if  we  Tockon  longitude  all  round  the  globe ;  but  if  we  use  east  and 
west  longitude^  the  two  longitudes  together  must  make  up  180  degrees, 
or  12  hours,  one  east  and  the  other  west.  For  example,  the  antipodes 
of  a  point  in  22**  N.  lat  and  60°  £.  long.,  are  in  22**  S.  lat  and  120* 
W.  long.  We  here  insert,  in  Opposite  columns,  the  names  of  a  few 
places  whidi  are  nearly  antipodal : — 

{Antipodes  Island,  S.E.  of  New 
Zealand. 
.    Falkland  Islands. 
Buenos  Ayres. 
Moluccas. 
Swan  Biver. 
Middle  of  Sumatra. 
Siam. 

Friendly  Islands. 
Botany  Bay. 
New  Zealand. 
Antipodal  places  have  the  same  dimate,  so  far  as  that  depends  merely 
on  latitude,  but  have  all  the  seasons,  days  and  night^  completely 
reversed.     Thus,  noon  of  the  longest  day  at  the  Bermudas  is  midnight 
of  the  shortest  day  at  the  SwBn  Biver.    The  remark  as  to  the  seasons 
of  course  does  not  apply  to  antipodal  places  on  the  equator. 

When  it  is  noon  at  any  one  place,  it  is  midnight  at  the  antipodes, 
and  sunrise  and  sunset  are  reversed  in  the  same  manner.  But  we 
may  ask,  when  it  is  noon  on  Friday  at  London,  is  it  Friday  night  or 
Thursday  night  at  Antipodes  Island  f  There  is  no  rule  to  determine 
this  :  we  might  call  it  either  one  or  the  other  with  perfect  consistency. 
If  two  travellers  were  to  set  out  from  London  for  Antipodes  Island, 
one  of  whom  shotdd  go  eastward  through  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the 
other  westward  through  America,  whatever  time  they  might  respeo- 
tively  take  for  the  voyage,  they  would  not  agree  in  naming  the  day  of 
their  meeting.  If  they  meet  at  the  moment  when  Saturday  morning 
begins  at  London,  that  is,  at  midnight  between  Friday  and  Saturday, 
Sn  which  case  it  wiU  be  noon  at  Antipodes  Island,  the  eastern  traveller 
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will  call  it  Saturday,  and  the  western  Friday.  The  reason  is  as  follows : 
the  traveller  who  goes  east  sets  out  to  meet  the  sun  in  the  moming, 
and  will  therefore  have  that  luminary  on  the  meridian  (that  is,  he  w2l 
have  noon)  sooner  than  if  he  had  remained  stationary.  He  therefore 
shortens  lus  day  a  little,  or  to  him  the  same  absolute  time  is  a  lai^er 
proportion  of  tiie  interval  between  two  noons,  and  by  thus  gaining  a 
little  each  day  he  is  12  hours  before  London  when  he  reaches  Sie 
Antipodes.  The  western  traveller,  on  the  contrary,  turns  his  back  on 
the  sun  in  the  moming,  which  is  therefore  on  his  meridian  later  than 
it  would  have  been  had  he  remained  stationary.  Before  he  reaches 
the  Antipodes  he  has  lost  12  hours;  but  the  other  traveller  has 
gained  as  much,  which  together  makes  a  whole  day's  difference  in 
their  reckoning. 

AN^IUM  (now  Porto  SAnto),  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of  Latium, 
and  an  ancient  Latin  city  dependent  on  Bome  until  a  few  years  after 
the  battle  of  the  lake  B^fillus,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Y olsci.  The 
Bomans  took  it  again  in  b.o.  468  and  colonised  it  Soon  after,  in 
B.O.  459,  the  city  revolted,  and  recovering  its  independence,  became 
the  capital  of  the  Yolsoi  for  nearly  120  years.  Antium  was  from  the 
earliest  times  a  place  of  some  commerce,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
much  given  to  piracy.  It  is  noted  in  Boman  history  as  the  place  of 
refuge  of  Coriolanus.  Antium,  after  having  been  often  the  enemy 
and  at  times  the  ally  of  Bome,  was  finally  taken  by  the  Bomans,  b.o. 
887,  and  became  again  a  Boman  colony.  On  this  occasion  they  were 
deprived  of  all  their  ships  of  war,  the  rostra,  or  beaks,  with  which 
they  were  armed  being  ti^en  as  trophies  to  Bome,  where  they  were 
placed  in  the  forum,  as  ornaments  to  the  hustings  from  which  the 
orators  pleaded  before  the  magistrates  and  the  assembled  people,  and 
which  in  consequence  took  the  name  of '  Bostra.'  Antium  was  taken 
and  ravaged  by  Marius  in  the  dvil  wars,  but  soon  recovered,  and 
became  a  favourite  place  of  residence  with  the  wealthy  Bomans,  many 
of  whom,  Cicero  among  others,  had  splendid  villas  here.  Augustus 
had  a  residence  at  Antium,  and  here  Caligula  and  Nero  were  bom. 
Nero  excavated  a  port^  and  adorned  it  with  fine  buildings.  Nero  also 
built  here  a  palace  for  his  wife  Poppsea.  To  Antoninus  Pius  the  city 
was  indebted  for  an  aqueduct^  part  of  which  still  remains ;  and  Sep- 
timius  Severus  enlaiged  the  imperial  villa.  The  harbour  seems  to 
have  been  available  for  ships  till  a.d.  587.  The  port  having  been  filled 
in  after-times,  Pope  Innocent  XIL  built  a  mole  which  serves  to  shelter 
vessels  of  light  burden.  There  is  also  a  small  fort  and  a  prison  for 
convicts.  The  population  of  Porto  d'Anzo  is  about  500 ;  and  it  is 
altogether  a  poor  place.  The  malaria  prevails  all  about  the  country 
around  in  summer,  but  is  not  quite  so  fatal  within  the  place  itself  on 
aocoimt  of  its  situation  on  a  hill  above  the  sea.  Anzo  exports  a  great 
quantity  of  charcoal  made  frx>m  the  wood  of  the  neighbouring  forests. 
It  is  also  frequently  resorted  to  by  coasting  vessels,  it  being  the  only 
place  of  shelter  in  bad  weather  between  Gaeta  and  Civita  Vecchia. 
Porto  d'Anzo  is  80  miles  S.  by  R  from  Bome.  Antium  possessed  a 
famous  temple  of  Fortune,  which  stood  on  the  promontory  above 
the  modem  town,  and  which  is  celebrated  by  Horace  ('  Carm.'  i  85). 
There  was  also  a  temple  of  .^Ssoulapiua  The  remains  at  Antium 
comprise  portions  of  the  ancient  Latin  or  Yolscian  walls ;  ruins  of 
Boman  structures  extending  along  the  coast  on  each  side  of  the  pro- 
montory, and  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  imperial  villa ; 
and  the  moles  and  other  works  for  forming  the  ancient  port,  which 
was  a  basin  nearly  two  miles  in  drcumferenoe.  In  the  excavations 
made  among  the  ruins  of  the  imperial  villa,  two  of  the  noblest  works 
of  ancient  art — the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Fighting  Gladiator — ^were 
discovered.  Among  the  numerous  inscriptions  the  most  valuable  is 
part  of  an  ancient  <»lendar. 

ANTIYABI,  a  seaport  town  in  the  north  of  Albania,  in  European 
Turkey,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  is  situated  14  miles  N.W.  from 
the  town  of  Scutari,  in  42^  4'  N.  lat,  19°  9'  E.  long.,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Boiana,  which  forms  the  outiet  of  the  lake  of  Scutari.  It 
was  peopled  during  the  middle  ages  by  Italian  colonists,  and  is  still 
the  see  of  a  Catiiolic  ut^biahop.  It  was  taken  from  the  Yenetians  in 
1578;  and  the  inhabitants  are  now  chiefly  Mohammedans.  They 
amount  to  about  4000,  and  are  for  the  most  part  seamen.  Antivari 
forms  the  port  of  Skodr^,  or  Scutari,  and  is  the  depdt  of  the  valley 
of  the  Drin.    It  is  defended  by  a  fortress. 

ANTCECI,  from  the  Greek,  signifies  those  who  live  over  against 
each  other,  and  is  applied  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  two  places 
which  have  the  same  longitudes  and  latitudes,  only  differing  in  one 
latitude  being  north  and  the  other  south.  For  example,  the  inhabitants 
of  Malta  and  the  inhabitants  of  tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  nearly 
Antoed.  Two  antoacial  places  have  the  same  hour  of  day  or  night, 
but  opposite  seasons  of  tilie  year. 

ANTONIN,  ST.    [Tabn-et-Garonhb.] 

ANTONI'NUS,  THE  ITINEBABY  OP,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
works  in  a  geographical  poiat  of  view  which  has  descended  to  us 
from  the  ancients.  It  is  merely  what  its  name  imports,  an  itinerary ; 
but  it  extends  over  the  whole  Boman  empire  in  its  widest  sense, 
embracing  all  the  main  roads  in  Italy  and  tne  provinces,  in  each  of 
which  the  different  stations  are  named  with  the  iatervening  distances. 
There  is  also  annexed  to  it  a  brief  maritime  itinerazy  of  the  distances 
from  port  to  port  This  work,  with  the  'Peutingerian  Table'  and 
the  'Jerusalem  Itinerary,'  is  of  great  use  in  constracting  the  maps 
of  the  Boman  and  Grecian  world.    In  a  work  of  such  value  it  has 
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been  an  object  of  tsome  interest  to  determine  the  date  of  ita  publica- 
tion and  the  name  of  ita  author ;  for  the  name  of  Antoninua,  under 
which  it  now  paaaea,  haa  been  retained  perhaps  more  from  the  oonye- 
nienoe  of  having  some  conventional  author  to  refer  it  to,  than  from  any 
good  reason  for  believing  that  such  was  really  the  author's  name. 
In  the  different  manuscript  copies  of  the  work  it  is  variously  ascribed 
to  Julius  CsDsar,  Antonius  Augustus,  Antonius  Augustalis,  and  Anto- 
ninus Augustus.  On  a  consideration  of  all  the  arguments  adduced  by 
Weaseling  in  the  preface  to  his  excellent  edition  of  the  work,  there 
seems  to  us  rewton  for  thinking  that  some  share  in  the  authorship 
may  be  ascribea  to  the  three  distinguished  names,  Julius  Cesar,  M. 
Antonius,  and  Augustus,  though  such  is  not  the  opinion,  it  should  be 
stated,  of  Wesseling  himself.  The  main,  though  not  the  only  argu- 
ment of  Wesseling  seems  to  be,  that  had  such  a  work  existed  in  ^e 
age  of  Pliny  it  must  have  been  mentioned  by  him.  Negative  reason- 
ing of  this  kind  is  not  of  great  weight,  especially  in  relation  to  a  writer 
so  incorrect  as  Pliny.  That  itineraries  of  some  sort  must  have  existed 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt.  Even  in  the  history 
of  Herodotus  we  find  Ariatagoras,  the  tyrant  of  KUetus,  possessed  of 
a  map  of  the  whole  world  on  copper, '  containing  every  sea  and  eveiy 
river  ;  and  this  historian  himself  has  given  a  rough  kmd  of  itinerary 
oi  the  road  from  Ephesus  to  Susa,  apparently  from  personal  knowledge 
of  the  route.  Alexander  in  his  march  to  India  was  provided  with  a 
corps  of  officers  called  Bematistie  (firifuirurrtti),  whose  especial  duty  it 
was  to  measure  the  roads  and  record  the  different  distances.  As  early 
as  the  time  of  Polybius  the  Romans  had  laid  down  mile-stones  from 
the  Rh6ne  to  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  Strabo  says  that  the  great  Egnatian 
road  from  Apollonia  on  the  Adriatic  to  the  Hebros  was  similarly 
marked  bv  a  column  at  every  eight  stadia,  or  Roman  mile.  Agrippa, 
among  other  ornaments  of  the  Roman  capital,  designed  a  noble  geo- 
graphical monument  in  a  representation  of  the  whole  world  on  a 
portico,  a  design  which  was  completed  by  Octavia  and  her  imperial 
brother  in  the  Octavian  portico.  Even  the  provincial  dty-of  Aug^us- 
todimum  (Autun)  had  porticoes  of  the  same  kind,  where  maps  of 
every  part  of  the  known  world,  with  all  the  names,  were  exhibited  to 
the  youth  of  Qallia.  Now  if  any  period  were  to  be  selected  at  which 
it  was  probable  that  the  grand  work  of  measuring  all  the  roads  in  the 
empire  would  be  undertaken,  it  would  be  the  moment  when  the  vic- 
tones  of  Cesar  in  Greece,  Egypt,  Aaia,  Africa,  and  Spain,  had  at  last 
oonsolidated  the  Roman  conquests;  and  he  who  conferred  on  his 
country  the  great  blessing  of  a  well-constituted  calendar  would  natu- 
rally direct  his  mind  to  the  scarcely  leas  important  object  of  a  general 
survey  of  the  empire.  But  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture.  iBthicus 
(a  geographical  writer  of  uncertain  date,  but  not  later  than  the  4th 
century,  if  it  be  true  that  St  Jerome  translated  his  '  Cosmographia ' 
from  Qreek  into  Latin)  states  in  as  many  words  ^at  Julius  CsBsar, 
the  author  of  the  bissextile  year,  ordered  a  general  survey  of  the 
empire  under  a  decree  of  the  senate.  This  was  undertaken  in  three 
parts,  he  tells  us ;  the  east  by  Zenodoxus,  the  north  by  Theodotus, 
the  south  by  Polycleitus.  They  began  their  labours  in  B.c.  44,  the 
year  in  which  Julius  Cseaar  and  M.  Antonius  were  consuls,  and  finished 
fchem  respectively  in  B.C.  80,  24,  and  19,  when  Augustus,  now  sole 
master  of  the  Roman  world,  gave  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  to  the 
results  by  a  second  decree  of  the  senate.  This  passage  of  JSthicus, 
which  certainly  bears  on  the  face  of  it  no  evidence  of  forgery  or  fraud, 
will  well  accoimt  for  the  various  names  prefixed,  as  above  stated,  to 
the  manuscript  copies  of  the  '  Itinerary ; '  and  it  ia  not  impossible  that 
.£thicu8  himself  may  have  be^i  the  editor  of  the  work  in  the  form  in 
which  it  haa  come  down  to  us.  The  'Itineraiy'  has  been  found 
forming  part  of  the  same  manuscript  with  his  '  Cosmographia,*  and 
indeed  even  the  authorship  of  the  work  has  been  assigned  to  ^thicus 
by  more  than  one  writer  of  the  middle  ages. 

That  the  '  Itinerary,'  supposing  it  to  be  foimded  originally  upon  the 
above-mentioned  public  documents,  afterwards  received  many  additions 
and  modifications,  cannot  and  need  not  be  disputed.  The  roads  of 
Britain  could  not  have  been  eJi  added  until  the  time  of  Severus,  whose 
vallum,  or  great  wall  of  protection  against  the  Picts  (erected  A.D.  209), 
is  more  than  once  mentioned.  The  name  Diodetianopolis  (p.  830), 
carries  us  to  a  period  between  285  and  805  ;  and  the  expression  '  Por- 
sulis  qusa  modo  Maximianopolis '  (p.  821,  see  also  p.  881),  'Porsulis, 
which  has  been  recently  changed  to  Maximianopolis,'  leads  to  the 
same  date.  The  insertion  of  the  name  ConstantinopoU  after  that  of 
Byzantio  affords  but  weak  g^und  for  any  argument^  as  the  words 
*  quae  et  ConstantinopoU'  (p.  139),  and  '  qusa  Constantinopolis'  (p.  328) 
are  not  found  in  the  Vatican  manuscript.  So  again  the  words  '  a  Con- 
stantinopoU usque  Antiochia'  (p.  140)  are  omiUed  in  the  same  manu- 
script, and  conaemned  by  WesseUng  himself  These  three  omissions 
cannot  be  accidental  And  besides  these  there  is  not  a  trace  of  any 
name  marking  a  period  later  than  the  reign  of  Diocletian ;  for  the 
station  Candidiana  (p.  228)  has  no  connection  with  the  son  of  Gkderius, 
but  niay  rather  be  compared,  as  to  its  termination,  with  similar  forms 
in  pp.  65,  88,  89,  94,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  Cirta,  the  great  city  of 
Numidia,  is  not  called  Constantina ;  Antaradus  on  the  Phoanician  coast 
is  not  called  Constantia.  Nor  is  there  any  the  slightest  aUusion  to 
the  Christian  religion  which  might  well  have  been  made  in  speaking 
of  Antioch ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  the  names  of  Juno  (p.  524), 
Minerva  (p.  525),  Venus  (p.  526),  ApoUo,  Diana,  and  Latona  (pp.  627, 


As  a  specimen  of  the  work  we  quote  a  few  lines  which  may  be  inte^ 
eating  to  the  reader  of  Horace's  amusing  journey  to  Brundisium.  In 
this  extract  it  will  be  seen  that  Uttie  regard  is  paid  to  the  grammatical 
cases ;  but  this  is  not  an  evidence  of  a  very  late  age,  for  even  before 
the  time  of  Constantine  it  had  become  not  uncommon  to  consider  the 
names  of  places  as  indeclinable ;  and  the  case  selected  to  serve  for  all 
was  generally  the  accusative  or  ablative.  The  numbers  within  bracketa 
mark  a  varution  in  the  manuscript  copies,  some  of  which  admit  of 
easy  explanation,  but  the  occurrence  of  Uiese  errors  in  the  number  of 
miles  is  the  chief  drawback  frt>m  the  value  of  the  work.  The  road 
commences  from  Rome : — 

Aricia M.  P.  XVI. 

Tribus  tabemis        .        .    .    M.  P.  XVII. 

Appi  Foro    .        .        .        .    M.  P.  X.  [XVIIL] 

Tarradna         .        .        .    .    M.  P.  XVIIL  [XXVIU.] 

Fundia         .        .        .        .    IC  P.  XIIIL  [XVL] 

Formia IC  P.  XIII. 

Mintumis     .        .        •        .    M.  P.  IX. 

Sinuessa H.  P.  IX.  [XIIII.] 

Capua M.  P.  XXVI. 

Caudia H.  P.  XXL 

Benevento    •       .        .        .    M.  P.  XL 

Equotutico      .        .        .    .    H.  P.  XXL 

Ecas M.  P.  XVIIL 

Erdonias IC  P.  XVIIIL  [XVIIL] 

Canusio        .        .        ,        .    M.  P.  XXVL 

Rubos M.  P.  XXIIL 

Butuntus      •        .        .     ■  .    M.  P.  XL 

Barium M.  P.  XIL 

Turribus       .        •        •        .    M.  P.  XXI. 

Egnatia M.  P.  XVL  [XXL] 

Speluncas     .        .        .        .    M.  P.  XX. 

Brundisium  .  .  .  .  IC  P.  XVIIIL  [XXIIL] 
ANTONINUS,  WALL  OF.  This  was  an  intrenchment  raised  by 
the  Romans  across  the  north  of  Britain  under  the  direction  of  LoUiiu 
Urbicus,  legate  of  Antoninus  Pius,  about  the  year  140,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  connected  a  line  of  forts  erected  by  Agricola  in  the  year  80. 
Of  ancient  writers,  it  is  noticed  by  JuUus  Capitolinus  only,  and  by 
him  it  is  termed  a  -t;urf  waU  {muru»  ceipititwi).  The  work  waa  composed 
of  a  ditch,  a  rampart  with  its  parapet,  made  of  materiala  taken  &om 
the  ditch,  and  a  miUtary  way  formed  with  much  akill,  running  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  intrenchment  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  on 
the  south  aide.  It  extended  from  Dunglass  Castie  on  the  Clyde  to  the 
heights  above  Caer  Ridden  Kirk,  a  littie  beyond  the  river  Avon  on 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  or  probably  to  Blackness  Castie,  2  miles  farther 
on,  though  it  cannot  now  be  traced  so  far.  In  its  course  are  1 9  f ort«, 
the  18  distances  between  which  amount  to  63,980  yards,  or  36  £^liah 
miles  and  nearly  8  furlongs,  and  the  mean  distanoe  from  station  to 
atation  is  8554  yards,  or  rather  more  than  2  English  miles.  In  tiie 
position  of  the  forts  the  Romans  chose  a  commanding  situation  from 
whence  the  country  could  be  seen  to  a  considerable  distance,  contriring, 
as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  that  a  river,  morass,  or  some 
difficult  groimd  should  form  an  obstruction  to  any  approach  from  the 
front.  Forts  were  also  placed  upon  the  passages  of  those  rivers  which 
Grossed  the  general  chain  of  communication.  From  inscriptions  dis- 
covered in  Scotland  it  appears  that  the  intrenchment  was  made  by  the 
second  legion,  by  vexillations  of  the  sixth  and  the  twentieth  legion,  and 
the  first  cohort  of  the  TungrL  A  very  oonaiderable  portion  of  the 
intrenchment  may  still  be  traced.  The  modem  name  is  Qrimes  Dyke  ; 
Grime,  in  the  Celtic  language,  signifies  great  or  powerful 
(Oeneral  Roy's  Military  Antiquities  of  Britain;  Horsley's  Britannia) 
ANTONIO,  ST.    [Cap*  Verde  Islands.] 

ANTRIM,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Ulster  in  li*eland ; 
bounded  N.  by  the  Atiantic  Ocean,  £.  by  the  Irish  Channel,  S.R  by 
Belfast  Lough,  S.  by  the  county  of  Down,  S.W.  by  Lough  Neagh,  and 
W.  by  the  county  of  Londonderry,  from  which  it  ia  separated  for  the 
most  part  by  the  river  Bann.  It  lies  between  54*"  28'  and  55**  13'  N. 
hit,  and  between  5"  40'  and  6'  87'  W.  long.  The  total  aiea»  according 
to  the  Parliamentary  Returns  of  1851,  was  762,558  acres,  of  which 
286,147  were  under  crop ;  358,602  in  grass ;  7555  occupied  as  wood£ 
or  plantations ;  6890  fallow  or  unoccupied ;  105,998  in  water,  bog,  or 
waste  land ;  nearly  2000  are  comprised  in  towns ;  and  the  remainder 
are  estimated  for  the  larger  riveiB,  lakes,  and  tideways.  The  popula- 
tion in  1841  was  851,496  ;  in  1851  it  waa  852,264.  The  Pooi^Law 
valuation  for  1851  was  702,916/.  Cairickfergus,  though  in  itself  a 
coimty  of  a  town,  with  as  much  of  Belfast  as  is  within  the  county  of 
Antrim,  are  included  throughout  the  above  enumeration. 

Swrface,  Hydrography^  and  Communicaiions. — The  principal  eleva- 
tions are  along  the  sea-coast,  the  interior  of  the  country  aloping  towards 
Lough  Neagh.  The  elevations  are  not  great,  but,  owing  to  their  basaltic 
formation,  they  present  scarped  outiLies  which  are  impressive  and 
varied.  The  principal  are  Devis,  on  the  south-east  1560  feet ;  Trostan, 
on  the  east  1810  feet ;  and  Knocklayd,  on  the  north  1890  feet.  Along 
the  eastern  coaat,  towards  the  Irish  Channel,  the  chain  is  broken  by 
lateral  valleys  of  great  beauty.  The  towns  of  Lame,  Qlenarm,  and 
Cushendall,  are  situated  respectively  at  the  seaward  extremities  of 
such  valleys,  and  the  whole  district  from  Lame  northward  to  Fair 
Head,  the  north-eutem  point  of  this  county  and  of  Ireland,  is  known 
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as  '  the  Glens.'  Owing  to  the  doee  approach  of  the  waters'  bed  to  the 
sea-line,  the  river-cotirseB  towards  the  Irish  Channel  are  short,  and 
the  streams  inconsiderable.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Bttsh,  which 
dischai^ges  itself  into  the  Atlantic  below  Btishmills,  and  the  Main  and 
Six-Mile  Water,  which  flow  into  Lough  Neagh,  in  the  interior,  near 
Randalstown  and  the  town  of  Antrim  respectively.  The  waters  of 
Lough  Neagh  are  dischatged  by  the  Lower  Bann,  a  large  river  whidi 
flows  from  south  to  north  nearly  parallel  to  but  in  a  reverse  direction 
from  the  Main,  from  the  valley  of  which  it  is  separated  by  a  range  of 
hilly  uplands.  On  the  northern  and  western  slope  of  these  uplands, 
towards  the  Bann,  is  situated  Ballymoney ;  and  on  the  eastern  side,  in 
a  central  and  sheltered  spot»  near  the  confluence  of  the  Braid  River, 
which  runs  westward  from  the  hills  above  Qlenarm  into  the  Main,  is 
BaUymena.  The  principal  drainage  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
flows  into  Lough  Neagh  by  the  Crumlin  and  Glenavy  rivers,  which 
ran  westward  from  the  heights  above  Belfast.  This  range  of  lofty  hills 
extends,  with  only  two  lateral  valleys,  from  the  extreme  south  of  the 
county,  near  Lisbum,  •long  the  coast-line  of  Belfast  Lough  to  Carrick- 
fei^g^os,  and  tennmates  at  Island  Magee,  a  peninsular  district^  forming 
the  land-locked  harbour  of  Lame  Lough,  in  a  range  of  sea^lifiQB  called 
the  Qobbins.  The  general  elevation  of  this  chain  is  800  feet  to  1000 
feetw  The  oommunication  of  Belfast  with  the  western  interior  district 
of  the  ooun^  is  by  the  high  road  by  way  of  Whitehouse;  with  the 
northern  districts  by  the  Belfast  and  BiUlymena  railway  by-  way  of 
White  Abbey.  The  Ulster  railway  following  the  valley  of  the  Lagan, 
and  the  Ij<^;an  Navigation  Canal,  constitute  the  means  of  oommuni- 
cation for  Belfast  with  the  southern  parts  of  the  ooimty. 

Geology,  Afineralo^f  Ac — The  geological  structure  of  Antrim  is 
peculiar.  The  surface  is  ahnost  wholly  composed  of  trap,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a  patch  of  porphyry  yielding  a  fine  white  building 
stone  north  of  the  town  of  Antrim,  extend^  on  both  sides  of  the  Bann 
from  the  valley  of  the  Roe  River  in  Londonderry  on  the  west^  to  the 
coast-line  of  the  Irish  Channel  and  Lough  of  Bel&st  and  the  valley  of 
the  Lagan  on  the  east  and  south.  The  trap  is  throughout  supported 
on  abed  of  indurated  chalk,  which  reposes  on  a  stratum  of  green- 
sand.  The  greensand  rests  on  new  red  sandstone,  and  the  new  red 
sandstone  on  mica-slate,  which  underlies  tiie  whole.  It  would  appear 
that  the  intermediate  strata  had  been  kept  in  their  i^acee  by  the  Weight 
or  connection  with  the  lower  rocks  of  the  superjacent  trap ;  for,  outside 
the  field  described,  the  mica-slate  appears  at  the  surface  wroughout  the 
fr&A  of  Londonderry,  and  in  a  tract  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
AntrinL  The  trap-field  rises  on  both  sides  from  the  valley  of  the 
Bann,  and  its  edges  present  the  same  characteristic  scarped  outlines, 
and  ^e  same  succession  of  strata,  towards  the  valley  of  the  Roe,  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  North  Channel,  and  Lough  of  Belfast  It  is  this 
snccesflion  of  various-coloured  horizontal  strata^  which  present  also 
different  slopes  of  escarpment,  that  gives  the  peculiar,  beauly  to  the 
scenery  on  tiie  north  coast  of  this  county.  At  a  part  of  the  coast 
about  midway  between  Ballycastle  and  the  embouchure  of  the  Bann, 
the  trap  assumes  a  highly  ciystalline  character,  and  dips  to  the  sea  in 
the  mass  of  basaltic  columns  known  as  the  Giant^s  Causeway,  justly 
i^^arded  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  -colunmar  basalt  in 
the  world.  The  scientifio  interest  of  the  scene  is  enhanced  by  its 
beauty,  owing  partly  to  the  terraced  form  of  the  escarpments  and 
partly  to  the  great  richness  and  variety  of  the  colouring.  The  latter 
effect  is  heightened  by  the  cropping  out  of  numerous  horizontal  beds 
of  wood-coal  and  ochre,  which  with  the  daric  basalt,  the  white  chalk, 
and  the  green  and  red  sandstones,  impart  a  character  to  the  scenery 
that  is  as  peculiar  as  it  is  beautiful.  Behind  these  bold  and  diversified 
sea^diffs  the  surface  is  bare  and  unmarked  by  any  fine  feature  either 
of  outline  or  cultivation — a  contrast  which  still  further  adds  to  the 
charm  of  the  coast  scenery.  The  indications  of  coal  along  the  oliffiB 
proceed  from  a  considerable  field  of  lignite  or  wood-coal  which  sur- 
rounds the  insulated  basaltic  mass  of  Ben-more  or  Fair  Head.  The 
coal  was  formeriy  raised  on  the  north  side  of  Fair  Head ;  ^t  is  now 
profitably  worked  at  Murlough  Bay  on  the  south  side  of  that  remarkable 
headland,  in  1868  a  salt-mine  was  found  at  Red  Hall,  a  few  miles 
north-east  cxf  Carrickfeigus,  near  where  a  small  stream  enters  a  natural 
basin  and  disappears.    This  spot  bore  the  name  of  the  Salt  Hole. 

SoUy  Agrievkure. — ^The  soil  along  the  vfdley  of  the  Lagan,  and  in 
other  places  where  a  mixture  of  the  debris  of  the  various  rocks  has 
taken  place,  is  rich  and  capable  of  producing  good  wheat  crops ,-  but 
throughout  the  trap  district^  or  over  nine-tenths  of  the  surface  of  the 
county,  it  is  lights  and  better  adapted  for  oats  and  barley.  In  1851 
there  were  in  the  county  under  crop  236,147  acres,  of  which  9938  grew 
wheat;  98,594  oats;  1696  barley,  here,  and  rye ;  4614  peas  and  beans; 
41,018  potatoes ;  13,802  turnips;  897  mangel-wurzel,  carrots,  parsnips, 
and  cabbage;  1846  vetches  and  other  green  crops;  64  rape;  11,912 
flax ;  and  62,272  were  in  meadow  and  clover.  The  holdings  in  1851 
amounted  to  22,860,  but  the  stock-holders  numbered  24,898.  The 
stock  was  27,678  horses,  450  mules  and  asses,  131,818  cattle,  42,361 
sheep,  48,528  pigs,  1054  deer,  1609  goats,  and  237,069  head  of  poultry. 
The  farms  are  in  general  small,  owing  chiefly  to  the  variety  of  employ- 
ments afforded  to  the  peasantry  by  the  different  branches  of  the  linen 
trade.  Since  the  failure  of  the  potato,  and  changes  in  the  laws 
affecting  agricultural  produce,  the  population,  who  unite  manufacturing 
with  agricnlttiral  pursuits,  have  had  increased  employment  in  weaving, 
and  withstood  ^e  pressurs  of  general  scarcify  without  any  oonsiderable 


addition  to  the  poor-rates.  The  jQahery  is  carried  on  in  the  two  districts 
of  Ballycastie  and  Carrickfergus,  and  includes  121  miles  of  maritime 
boundaries ;  in  1850  there  were  engaged  1025  registered  fishing  vessels, 
employing  3115  men  and  boys. 

IHviHons,  TovmSf  Ac. — ^Antrim  is  divided  into  14  baronies ;  Lower 
and  Upper  Dunluce  and  Carey,  on  the  north;  Lower  and  Upper 
Glenarm,  on  the  east ;  Eilconway  and  Lower  and  Upper  Toome  towards 
the  Bann ;  Lower  and  Upper  Antrim  in  the  centre ;  Lower  and  Upper 
Massareene  towards  Lough  Neagh ;  and  Lower  and  Upper  Belfast^ 
with  the  county  of  the  town  of  Carrickfergus,  towards  Bel&st  Lough 
and  the  Lagan. 

The  principal  towns  are  Antrih,  Balltuena,  Belfast,  Carrick- 
FXRGUS,  Larnb,  and  LiSBtrRir,  which  wiU  be  found  noticed  under  their 
respective  headings.  The  following  are  the  other  towns,  the  popula- 
tions given  being  those  of  1851 : — 

Balltoastle. 

BaUycla/re,  population  940,  about  8  miles  E.N.E.  from  Antrim, 
is  a  market  and  post-town,  situated  on  the  Six-mile  Water,  about 
half-way  between  Antrim  and  Lame.  There  are  in  the  town 
chapels  for  Presbyterians,  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim, 
and  the  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster.  Monthly  markets  for  the  sale 
of  linen  are  held  here;  also  f&irs  in  January,  May,  July,  August^ 
October,  and  November. 

Balltmonet. 

Brough»hanej  population  974,  is  a  small  town  situated  on  the  Braid 
rivulet)  about  3  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from  Ballymena,  on  the  road  to 
Glenarm.  The  Unen  manufiuituro  employs  some  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  are  here  a  chapel  for  Presbyterians  and  a  National  schooL 
Fairs  are  held  on  the  17th  June  and  1st  September.  The  extensive 
park  and  mansion  of  TuUamore  Lodge  are  close  to  the  town. 

BiithmiUSf  population  987,  a  small  market  and  post-town,  about 
6  miles  N.  from  Ballymoney,  has  been  considerably  miproved  of  late 
years,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  SirF.  W.  M'Naughten, 
Bart  The  town  possesses  a  court-house,  a  dispensary,  a  factory  for 
spades  and  shovels,  and  an  extensive  distilleiy.  The  Episcopalians^ 
Presbyterians,  We^eyan  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places 
of  worship ;  and  there  are  National  and  Wesley  an  schools,  and  a  school 
supported  from  Erasmus  Smith's  foundation.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
here  monthly.  Furs  are  held  in  March,  June,  October,  and  December. 
In  the  vicimty  are  numerous  good  mansions. 

Crvmlin,  population  398,  a  small  market  and  post-town  on  the  river 
Crumlin,  about  10  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Belfast,  k  neatly  and  regularly 
bmlt,  chiefly  in  two  streets,  the  longest  and  most  spacious  of  which  is 
parallel  with  the  river.  The  Presbyterians  and  Roman  Catholics  have 
places  of  worship,  and  there  ii  a  (^pensary  of  the  Antrim  Poor-Law 
Union.  Fairs  are  held  here  on  the  first  Monday  in  each  month,  except 
September;  and  petty  sessions  are  held  montldy.  On  the  river,  near 
the  town,  are  extensive  flour-miUs,  and  in  the  viohtity  are  numerous 
good  faxaily  mansions. 

Ou^iendaU,  population  527,  a  small  market  and  post-town,  is  situated 
on  the  river  Dall,  near  the  shore  of  Red  Bay,  about  10  miles  N.N.W. 
ftx>m  Qlenarm,  on  the  coast-road  usually  followed  by  visitors  to  the 
Giant's  Causeway.  It  is  neatly  buUt  and  picturesquely  situated, 
having  some  veiy  high  hills  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  several  remains 
of  ancient  buildings  and  encampments.  In  the  middle  of  the  town 
is  a  jail,  surmounted  by  a  tall  square  tapering  tower.  A  market  for 
linen  yam  is  held  weekly.  Eight  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly.  There  are  here  a  dispensary 
of  the  Ballycastie  Poor-Law  Union,  and  a  loan-flmd  office. 

Glenwrm,  population  951,  situated  on  the  shore  of  Glenarm  Bay,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Glenarm  rivulet,  about  8  miles  N.N.W.  from  Lame, 
is  a  market  and  post-town,  and  is  much  frequented  by  visitors  for 
bathing.  It  occupies  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  retired  glen.  The 
rivulet  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  On  one  side  of  the 
rivulet  is  the  town,  neatly  built^  and  containing  chapels  for  Presby- 
terians and  Roman  Catholics ;  on  the  other  side  are  the  parish  church 
and  Glenarm  Cnstie,  the  spacious  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Antrim. 
There  is  a  good  export  trade  from  Glenarm  harbour.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  salt-works  and  lime-quarries.  There  is  here  a  station  of 
the  coast-guard.  Petty  sessions  are  held'  monthly :  fairs  are  held  on 
May  26th  and  October  29th. 

Portglenone,  population  842,  a  small  market  and  post-town,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Bann,  about  7  moles  W.  by  N.  from 
Ballymena^  contains  several  well-built  houses,  and  carries  on  some 
linen  weaving.  There  is  a  small  carrying  trade  on  the  river  Bann ; 
the  river  is  crossed  at  the  town  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  recent  erection. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly :  fairs  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each 
month,  and  on  the  second  Tuesday  after  the  11th  of  May. 

Portrusk,     [COLSRAINB.] 

MandalBt(wnf  population  749,  a  market-town  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  river  Main  near  its  embouchure  in  Lough  Neagh,  about  4  miles 
W.  from  Antrim,  contains  some  well-built  dwelling  houses,  a  parish 
church,  three  chapels  for  Presbyterians,  a  chapel  for  Roman  Catholics, 
a  handsome  market-house  with  an  assembly-room  above,  a  dispensary 
for  the  Antrim  Poor-Law  Union,  and  a  barrack.  A  parade  for  the 
military  in  front  of  the  barrack  is '  now  the  town  walk  or  promenade. 
Cotton-spinning  and  calioo-weaving  employ  some  of  the  iDhabitaoti. 
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The  weekly  market  for  agricultural  produce  ia  well  attended :  a  lineQ 
market,  held  monthly,  was  formerly  of  some  importance.  There  are 
fairs  on  July  16th  and  November  let  Petty  seeaionB  are  held  monthly 
in  the  town.  Randalatown  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament 
Shane's  Castle,  the  baronial  mansion  of  the  O'Neills,  was  burnt  down 
in  1816.  Earl  O'Neill  has  smce  fitted  up  a  temporary  residence  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  old  castle.  The  grounds  are  extensive  and 
well  wooded. 

Of  the  principal  villages  we  subjoin  a  few  particulars.  The 
population  in  ea(^  case  is  that  of  1861 : — 

AhoghiUf  population  608,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  a  feeder  of 
the  small  river  Main,  about  10  miles  N.N.W.  from  Antrim,  is  a  neat 
village  containing  a  parish  church,  three  chapels  for  Presbyterians,  a 
chapel  for  Roman  Catholica,  a  National  school,  and  a  dispensary. 
Manor  courts  and  petty  sessions  are  held  here.  Monthly  markets  are 
held  for  the  sale  of  linen.  There  are  fairs  on  June  4th,  August  26th, 
and  December  6th.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  handsome  villas. 
Armoy,  population  322,  is  situated  in  a  glen  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Bush,  about  9  miles  N.  E.  from  Bailymoney.  In  the  village  are  the  remains 
of  a  round  tower,  of  which  the  waUs  still  standing  are  about  44  feet 
high.  There  are  here  a  parish  church,  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and 
Presbyterians,  and  a  National  school.  Six  fairs  are  held  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  BaUitUoy,  population  171,  is  picturesquely  situated  near 
the  shore  on  the  north  coast,  about  6  miles  W.  by  N.  frx>m  Ballycastle. 
It  possesses  a  parish  church  and  Roman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian 
chapels.  The  spire  of  the  parish  church  is  useful  to  seamen  as  a  land- 
mark. A  station  of  the  coast-guard  is  at  BalUntoy.  Various  antiqui- 
ties have  been  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood,  including  stone  and  brass 
hatchets,  bracelets,  fibula,  urns  containing  burnt  bones,  and  a  gold  coin 
of  Yalentinian.  BaUyrvurt,  population  877,  about  10  xniles  N.£l  by  E. 
from  Antrim,  is  a  small  village  situated  on  the  road  to  Lame,  In  the 
village  besides  the  parish  church,  which  is  a  small  old  buildiog,  there 
are  chapels  for  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Weeleyan  Mewodista. 
Cmndoughj  population  868,  is  a  small  fishing  viUage  on  the  shore  of 
Glenarm  Bay,  about  3  miles  N.W.  from  Qlenarm.  Some  small  vessels 
belong  to  the  place,  and  the  strand  is  good,  but  the  difficulties  which 
prevent  the  construction  of  a  good  harbour  operate  against  the  pros- 
perity of  the  village.  Fairs  are  held  here  on  Februaiy  1 0th,  April  20th, 
June  12th,  August  10th,  October  12th,  and  December  12th.  Cokhob. 
ffarryviUe  [Balltmbna].  WhiUhoute  Abbey-town,  lower  White- 
house,  and  l^er  WkUehmue,  population  together  2286,  form  a  group 
of  villages  diiefly  dependent  on  the  ootton  manufacture^  which 
was  established  here  in  1784,  at  which  date  no  other  existed  in 
Ireland.  Whitehouse  Abbey  or  White  Abbey  has  its  name  from  a 
monastic  establishment  formerly  existing  hera  It  contaiDs  a  church 
of  recent  erection,  a  chapel  for  Presbyterians,  and  a  dispensary  of  the 
Belfast  Poor-Law  Union.  There  is  here  a  station  of  the  coast-guard. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly. 

Antrim  returns  six  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  two  for 
the  county,  two  for  Belfast  borough,  and  one  for  each  of  the  boroughs 
of  Carrickfergus  ahd  Lisbum.  Belfast  has  been  recently  proclaimed 
the  county  town,  a  rank  formerly  held  by  Carrickfeigus.  The  assises 
are  held  at  Belfast,  and  the  county  prison  is  there.  The  county  is  in 
the  north-east  circuit.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  at  Antrim,  Ballymena, 
Bailymoney,  Belfrist,  and  Carrickfeigus :  at  each  of  these  towns  there  is 
a  bridewell  The  county  infirmary  is  at  Lisbum ;  the  district  lunatic 
asylum,  to  which  the  county  is  entitled  to  send  28  patients,  is  at 
Belfast  Fever  hospitals  are  at  BaUycasUe,  Belfast,  and  Lisbum. 
There  are  a  loan  fund  office  at  Antrim,  and  savings  banks  at  Bel&st, 
Qracehill,  and  lisbum :  on  November  20, 1861,  the  amount  owing 
to  depositors  was  116,4242L  3«.,  of  which  106,4602. 4i.  7d  was  deposited 
in  the  Belfast  savings  bank.  The  union  workhouses  are  at  Antrim, 
Ballycastle,  Ballymena,  Bailymoney,  Belfast,  Lame^  and  Lisbum. 
The  net  yearly  value  of  property  rated  to  the  poor  is  702,91 7t  The 
head  quarters  of  the  Belfast  military  district  are  at  Belfast,  where  also 
is  stationed  the  staff  of  the  county  militia.  There  are  barracks  at 
Belfast  and  at  Carrickfeigus.  The  constabulaiy  force,  which  numbers 
229,  including  officers,  has  its  head  quarters  at  Ballymena :  there  are 
38  police  stations  in  the  county,  forming  six  districts,  of  which  the 
head  quarters  are  Antrim,  Ballymena,  Bailymoney,  Belfast,  Carrick- 
fergus,  and  CushendalL  ^  There  are  21  coast-guard  stations,  at  which 
are  16  officers  and  129  men.  In  December,  1861,  there  were  339 
National  schools  in  operation,  attended  by  16,746  male  and  13,017 
female  children. 

The  baronies  of  Lower  and  Upper  Dunluceand  Carey  constitute  the 
district  called '  the  Route,'  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Dalriada;  the  rest 
of  the  county,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Down,  was  formerly 
included  in  the  territory  of  Dalaradia.  In  the  earliest  historic  period 
this  part  of  Ulster  was  inhabited  by  the  Cruithne,  a  people  of  Pictish 
origin.  Some  of  the  ancient  British  names  of  places  are  still  retained 
On  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  IL,  Antrim  was  reduced  wi^h 
the  rest  of  the  petty  kingdom  of  Dalaradia,  of  which  Downpatriok  was 
at  that  time  tne  principal  place.  It  was  constituted  a  county  by 
King  John,  who  erected  the  castle  of  Carriokfergus  in  1210,  and  it 
was  regularly  governed  by  English  laws  until  the  revolt  of  the  native 
tribes  of  O'Neill  in  1333,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  murder  of 
WUliam  de  Burgho,  earl  of  Ulster,  at  Belfast,  crossed  the  Bann, 
beyond  which  they  had  been  expelled,  and  regained  the  entire  county 


with  the  exception  of  Canickf  ergus  and  a  portion  of  the  Glens.  The 
Glens  were  held  by  the  Anglo-Norman  fanuly  of  Biasett  of  Glenarm, 
and  passed  by  marriage,  early  in  the  16th  century,  to  the  family  of 
Maodonnell  of  the  Islesi,  by  whom  many  Scottish  settlers  were  intro- 
duced. Their  descendants  mixed  with  the  ancient  Irish  population, 
and  stiU  inhabit  those  valleys  and  speak  the  Irish  language.  The  rest 
of  the  county  was  ruled  by  i^e  O  Neills,  the  leaders  of  the  native 
dans,  who  had  retumed  in  the  14th  century  to  their  former  seats, 
until  the  rebellion  and  forfeiture  of  Shane  O'Neill  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Sir  John  Perrot,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester,  in  that  and  the  succeeding  reign,  restored  the  English 
government,  and  by  oolonisation  from  England  and  Scotland  laid  tiie 
foundation  of  the  present  social  stability  and  prosperity  of  the  county. 

(Ordnance  Survey;  Dubourdieu's  Survey  of  Antrim;  Reeves's  Bcde- 
iiattieal  AntiqwUiet  of  Down  and  Comtyor;  Original  OonuMmieaHont.) 

ANTRIM,  a  post  and  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Antrim,  barony  of  Upper  Antrim  and  county 
of  Antrim,  Ireland,  is  situated  in  64*'  42'  N.  lat,  6^*  18'  W.  long.  It 
is  distant  160  miles  N.  firom  Dublin,  and  18}  miles  N.W.  fromBelfiSt 
by  the  high  road,  or  28  miles  by  the  Belfast  and  Ballymena  railway: 
the  population  in  1841  was  2646 ;  in  1861  it  was  2324,  exduaive  of 
898  inmates  of  the  union  workhouse.  Antrim  Poor-Law  Union 
comprises  19  electoral  divisions  with  an  area  of  116,392  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1841  of  46,820 ;  in  1861  of  41,638. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  seated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Six-Mile- 
Water  River,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  above  the  point  where  it  enters 
Lough  Neagh.  Antrim  or  Alndrum  ('  the  one  height')  which  at  a 
little  distance  is  still  distinguished  by  a  roun(^  tower,  was  formerly 
the  site  of  a  monastery.  The  modem  town  owes  its  origin  to  the 
English  family  of  Clotworthy  in  the  17th  century;  it  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Viscount  Masaareene,  whose  residence,  Antrim  Castle, 
a  lai^  castellated  building,  is  situated  in  a  handsome  park,  laid  out 
in  the  taste  of  Louis  XIV.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  nver  below  the 
town.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long,  wide,  and  tolerably  well 
built  street  The  church,  a  respectable  building  with  a  fine  spire, 
stands  near  the  river,  and  the  market-house  and  castellated  entrance 
to  the  adjoining  park  are  at  the  westem  extremity.  There  are  here 
two  congregations  of  the  Presbyterian  G^eral  Assembly  and  one  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Antrim.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  in  the  town. 
There  are  here  a  loan  fund,  a  bridewell,  and  a  station  of  the  consta- 
bulary force.  The  town  formerly  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish 
Parliament,  but  was  disfrandused  at  the  time  of  the  union.  Antrim 
was  the  scene  of  an  engagement  between  the  king^s  troops  and  the 
insurgent  United  Irishmen,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  on  the 
7th  June,  1798.  The  linen  manufacture  is  extensively  carried  on  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  bleachsreens  in  the  vicinity  have  a  pleasing 
appearance.  '/  The  linen  webs  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  spread  on  green 
closely-shaven'  lawns  sloping  to  the  sun,  and  genendlv  bounded  by  a 
sparkling  outline  of  running  water,  have  a  delightnilly  fresh  and 
cheerful  effect,  seen  as  they  usually  are  with  their  concomitants  of 
well  built  factories  and  handsome  dwelling-housea." 

(Ordnance  Survey :  Irieh  Penny  JoumaL) 

ANTRODOCO.    [ABauMO.] 

ANTWERP,  one  of  the  nine  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgiam, 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  Dutch  province  of  North  Brabant,  R  hj 
Limbourg,  S.  by  South  Brabant,  and  W.  by  East  Flanders  and 
Zeeland.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  86  miles,  from  E.  to  W. 
40  miles.  The  area  of  the  province  is  700,102  acres  or  1094  square 
miles:  the  population  on  the  1st  of  January,  1849,  was  413,824, 
which  gives  an  average  of  878*26  to  the  square  mile.  The  population 
of  the  province  in  1881, 1840,  and  1849,  stands  thus  in  the  govern- 
ment returns :— 1831,  849,962 ;  1840,  871,167 ;  1849,  418,824. 

The  province  of  Antwerp  is  flat,  fertile,  and  highly  cultivated.  The 
soil,  which  is  generaUy  alluvial,  yields  in  penection  all  the  crops 
common  to  England  and  the  north  of  France.  The  district  called  the 
'polders'  extends  along  the  Schelde,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Antwerp  to  Zantvliet ;  it  was  originally  a  marsh  which  was  flooded  by 
every  tide,  its  sur&ce  being  lower  than  the  level  of  the  river  at  high 
water.  L^kes  having  be^  buUt  to  keep  off  the  tide,  the  sur&ce  of 
the  marsh  was  drained  by  means  of  water-wheels  turned  by  windmills, 
and  what  wss  before  an  unhealthy  swamp  was  changed  into  the  richest 
pasture  and  arable  land.  There  are  some  barren  heaths  in  the  north 
and  north-east  of  the  province.  The  province  is  well  wooded,  espe- 
cially towards  the  soutiL  The  indosures  made  by  ditches,  dykes, 
and  trees  are  kept  in  good  order :  some  live  hedges  are  found,  but 
they  are  reckoned  injurious.  Qood  crops  of  wheat,  rape,  and  carrots 
line  the  road  all  the  way  between  Antwerp  and  Mechlin.  Many  fields 
of  broom  may  be  observed  along  this  road :  the  stems  of  the  broom 
after  three  years'  growth  fumiE^  fuel  for  the  kitchen  or  the  oven,  and 
are  also  used  in  burning  bricks ;  the  ground  also  is  found  to  be  in 
very  excellent  condition  after  the  broom  is  cut  down,  and  secures  the 
farmer  a  heavy  crop.  The  houses  are  strong,  buUt  of  brick  or  stone, 
and  generally  thatcned  with  straw :  the  roads  are  paved  with  broken 
stones.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Sohelde  and  its  feeders— the 
Rupel,  the  Greater  N^the,  the  Less  Ndthe,  and  the  Dyle.  By  means 
of  these  rivers,  all  of  which  are  navigable,  and  by  its  numerous  canals 
and  railroads,  the  province  has  excellent  means  of  communication,  not 
only  with  every  part  of  Belgium,  but  with  France,  ProsBia,  and  the 
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interior  of  Qennany ;  and  by  a  convention  concluded  between  Belgium 
and  Holland  in  July,  1852,  a  junction  line  is  to  be  laid  down  from  the 
city  of  Antwerp  to  Rotterdam  in  order  to  connect  the  Dutch  and 
Belgian  railway  syBtema. 

The  manufactures  of  the  province,  which  are  of  great  variety  and 
importance,  are  mentioned  under  the  towna 

The  chief  towns  are :  —  Antwerp  :  Mechlin  (Malines) :  £o<m, 
situated  about  10  miles  S.  of  Antwerp  on  the  Rupel,  which  is  here 
joined  by  the  canal  to  Brussels ;  great  numbers  of  bricks  and  tiles  are 
made  here,  and  vessels  for  river  and  canal  navigation  are  built ;  there 
are  several  tanneries,  distilleries,  breweries,  salt  refineries,  and  rope- 
walks  in  the  town :  popnlation,  7000  :  Gkeel,  which  is  situated  on  the 
Greater  K^the,  25  miles  K  of  Antwerp ;  the  inhabitants  of  this  town 
have  been  long  famous  for  the  humane  care  they  take  of  the  insane, 
who  are  sent  here  from  different  parts  of  the  country;  the  town 
contains  four  churches,  one  of  which  is  of  great  antiquity,  seven 
ch&pels,  and  a  town-hall :  population,  7100 :  Lierre  or  Lier,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Greater  and  L«8S  N^the,  10  miles  S.K  from  Antwerp, 
population  14,000 ;  there  are  establishments  for  calico-printing  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  linen,  silken,  and  woollen  stuffs,  cotton  yam, 
and  laoe ;  besides  these  there  are  several  breweries,  distilleries,  and 
oil-miUa  in  the  town ;  rape  is  grown  in  large  quantities  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  there  are  eight  churches,  an  hospital,  and  a  Beg^uinage  in 
the  town :  TumhotU,  about  25  miles  N.£.  of  Antwerp :  population, 
13,447;  the  town,  which  is  well  built»  has  manufactures  of  linen, 
laoe,  thread,  carpets,  cutlery,  paper,  ticks,  checks,  and  calico,  and 
establiahments  for  bleaching  linen,  cotton-yam,  and  wax ;  there  are 
also  several  brandy  distilleries  in  the  town  :  LiUo,  a  small  town  with 
a  population  of  1000,  but  important  on  account  of  its  fort^  which 
commands  the  navigation  of  the  Schelde :  MerenthaU,  20  miles  K  of 
Antwerp  on  the  Less  N^the ;  a  canal  which  admits  vessels  of  70  tons 
joins  the  town  to  Antwerp ;  there  are  manufactures  of  woollen  doth, 
laces,  and  leather :  population,  8500 :  ZandvlUt,  in  the  north-west  of 
the  province,  11  miles  N.W.  from  Antwerp  and  not  far  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Scheldei,  though  a  small  town  of  only  1200  inhabitants, 
deserves  mention  on  account  of  its  strong  fortifications. 

The  province  of  Antwerp  Ib  in  the  see  of  the  archbishop  of  Mechlin, 
and  sends  4  senators  and  9  representatives  to  the  legislative  chambers  at 
BruaselSb  By  the  mamage  of  Mary  of  Buigundy  to  the  Archduke 
Maximilian,  it  fell  to  the  house  of  Austria^  in  whose  hands  it  remained 
till  the  Fraich  revolution,  when  it  was  formed  into  the  department 
of  Deux-N^thes  :  in  1814  it  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  1830  a  province  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium. 

ANTWERP,  the  principal  seaport  of  Belgium,  is  called  by  the 
natives  Antwerpen,  by  the  Spaniards  Amberes,  and  by  the  BVench 
Anvera,  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Schelde,  where  the 
river  makes  a  considerable  bend,  in  51"  14'  N.  lat,  4**  24'  £.  long. : 
populstion,  about  90,000.  This  port,  with  its  spacious  dock,  bamn, 
and  quays,  and  its  safe  anchorage,  is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe, 
although  tiie  navigation  from  the  sea  is  Bomewhat  tedious.  It  has 
sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  every  convenience  for  ship- 
building. It  is  284  ziiiles  hv  railroad  N.  from  Bmssels,  and  45  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde.  The  breadth  of  the  river  opposite  to 
the  city  is  about  440  yards,  and  the  rise  of  the  tide  is  12  feet.  For 
two  miles  in  frt)nt  of  Antwerp  the  depth  at  low  water  is  from  32  to  42 
feetu  The  city  is  connected  by  railway  with  all  the  principal  towns 
of  Belgium,  France,  and  North  Germany;  and  its  facilities  of 
eommunication  are  about  to  be  extended  by  z«ilway  to  Rotterdam. 

Antwerp  is  strongly  fortified  on  the  land  side  with  ramparts,  wet 
ditches,  and  detached  forts ;  at  the  southern  angle  of  the  dty  there 
is  a  large  citadel,  built  by  the  Duke  of  Alba  in  1568,  and  commanding 
both  the  town  and  the  river.  In  the  polders  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  facing  the  city  are  three  strong  forts,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  TSte  de  Flandre,  a  sort  of  citadel  in  itself.  No 
city  of  Belgium  presents  grander  streets:  the  principal  street, 
the  Place  de  Meir,  will  bear  comparison  with  any  street  in  Europe. 
The  gothic  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  and  latest  ecclesiastical 
boildiiigs  in  Belgium :  it  is  500  feet  long,  250  feet  wide,  and  has 
a  spire  366  feet  hzgh.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  several  of  the  finest 
pictures  of  Rubens,  who  was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and  to  whom  a 
statue  has  been  erected  in  the  Place  Verte.  The  Hdtel  de  Yille,  or 
Town  Hall,  is  a  laige  and  handsome  building,  with  a  front  of  about 
260  feet ;  and  tiie  Bourse,  or  Exchange,  is  the  model  on  which  those 
of  London  (the  late)  and  Amsterdam  were  built  The  church  of  St. 
Jacques,  which  contains  the  tomb  of  Rubens,  the  church  of  St. 
Mi<£ftel,  the  Oosterlings,  which  was  originally  the  factory  of  the 
Hanseatio  League,  the  palace  biult  by  Napoleon  in  the  Place  de  Meir, 
Si.  Paul's  and  St  Andrew's  churches,  and  the  churches  of  the 
Augustins  are  also  fine  edifices,  and  are  decorated  with  the  inaster- 
piecea  of  Flemish  art  The  museum  contains  many  masterpieces  of 
BubenSy  Yandyck,  and  other  Flemie^  painters.  Many  of  the  old 
houses  of  the  town  deserve  notice  on  account  of  their  picturesque 
aidiitectune.  The  new  quay  and  the  great  basin  of  Antwerp  were 
begun  by  Bonaparte,  and  were  part  of  the  plan  by  which  he  intended 
to  make  this  city  a  great  naval  station.  The  area  of  the  great  basin 
is  17  acres,  and  of  the  email  one  7  acres.  On  each  side  of  the  great 
basin  are  two  careening  docks,  made  during  the  empire  of  Napoleon 
ftv  repairing  the  ships  of  war  constrocted  here.    The  custom-house 


is  at  the  head  of  the  great  basin.  The  citadel  is  a  regular  pentagon, 
surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch  90  feet  broad  :  it  has  five  bastions,  each 
containing  a  casemate  capable  of  holding  400  men.  The  river  fiows 
along  the  magnificent  quays  of  Antwerp  in  a  direction  of  north-by- 
east,  and  after  passing  uie  batteries  on  ^e  right  bank  to  the  north  of 
the  town  it  sweeps  round  to  the  west  This  western  bend  is  com- 
manded by  fort  Ferdinand,  a  strong  pentagonal  fort  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river. 

Antwerp  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  silk  manufactures  of  Belgium, 
and  is  especially  famous  for  its  black  silks  and  velvets.  It  has  large 
manufSEu^ures  of  cotton,  linen,  lace,  carpets,  hats,  cutlery,  and  surgical 
instruments;  there  is  also  a  bleaching  establishment  which  is  worked 
by  steam,  several  sugar  refineries,  and  other  establishments  common 
in  large  towns.  It  contains  a  great  military  arsenal,  dockyards,  and 
an  extensive  rope-walk. 

The  commerce  of  Antwerp  is  considerable,  though  fiir  below  what 
it  was  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  when  it  is  said  to  have  had  a 
population  of  200,000,  and  that  2000  vessels  annually  entered  its  port 
In  1829,  995  ships  entered  the  harbour ;  in  1881,  tne  year  after  the 
revolution,  only  882;  in  1888  the  number  was  1588  with  cargoes  valued 
at  4,555,6282.  In  1848  the  arrivals  numbered  1143 ;  but  in  1849  they 
rose  to  1679,  and  there  were  then  besides  16  steamers  on  the  station. 

Antwerp  has  a  laige  transit  trade  by  land  and  sea.  The  imports 
consist  principally  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  colonial  products,  cotton 
stuffs,  and  other  manu&ctured  goods,  com,  raw  cotton,  leather,  timber, 
tobacco,  wool,  dyestufb,  salt>  wines,  fruits,  &c  The  exports  consist 
chiefly  of  flax,  cotton  and  linen  manufactures,  refined  sugar,  glass, 
nails,  zinc,  oak-bark,  grain  and  sc^eds,  lace,  fto.  The  French  system 
of  money,  weights,  and  measures  is  used  in  Antwerp. 

Antwerp  in  the  11th  century  was  a  small  republic.  The  industry 
of  its  inluLbitants,  joined  to  its  favoiuable  situation,  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  the  first  commercial  dty  of  Europe  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  Previously  to  its  capture  by  the  Spaniards  under  the 
Duke  of  Parma  in  1585,  Antwerp  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  Europe ; 
but  it  suffered  much  by  that  event  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in 
1648  the  navigation  of  the  Schelde  was  closed,  and  this,  added  to 
other  calamities,  destroyed  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  The  navigation 
of  the  Schelde  was  opened  at  the  time  of  the  French  occupation  of 
Antwerp  in  1792.  In  1793  the  French  evacuated  the  town,  but  took 
it  again  in  1794,  and  held  it  tiU  1814,  when  it  was  surrendered  to  the 
allies  after  the  treaty  of  Paris  by  Carnot,  who  had  defended  it  up  to 
that  time.  After  the  revolution  of  1880  the  king  of  Holland  refused 
to  evacuate  the  dtadel  of  Antwerp  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
agreed  on  for  the  separation  of  Holland  and  Bdgium.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  French  entered  Belgium  with  a  large  army,  and  commenced 
the  bombardment  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  Nov.  29,  1882.  The 
citadel,  which  was  bravely  defended  by  General  Chass^  with  4500 
men,  surrendered  on  the  24th  of  December. 

ANWEILER.    [Palahnatb.] 

ANXUR.    [Tbrraoina.1 

ANZIN.    [NoBD.] 

ANZUAN,  Ar^ouan,  ffinsiMn,  or  Johanna,  one  of  the  Comoro 
IsLands,  situated  in  the  Mozambique  Channel,  at  nearly  an  equal 
distance  frY>m  the  continent  of  Africa  and  the  island  of  Madagascar. 
Though  not  the  largest  of  these  islands  Anzuan  is  the  most  important^ 
from  having  the  best  anchoring-ground,  on  which  account,  before  the 
acquisition  of  the  Cape,  it  was  frequenlAy  visited  by  English  vessels 
trading  to  the  East  Indies  and  China. 

The  island  is  of  a  triangular  form ;  it  lies  between  12°  and  12°  25'  S. 
lat,  and  the  most  eastern  point  is  in  44°  34'  K  long.  Its  droumferenoe 
is  estimated  at  from  70  to  80  miles ;  as  to  area  it  may  be  compared 
to  the  island  of  Madeira,  which  it  resembles  in  many  other  points. 

The  shore  rises  in  many  parts  with  remarkable  boldness,  and  is 
broken  by  a  few  open  bays.  Rocky  reefs  extend  from  its  extremities 
far  into  the  sea;  and  from  the  south-western  to  the  north-western 
point  it  is  bounded  by  a  reef  which  is  two  miles  from  the  shore  in 
many  places.  The  interior  of  the  island  presents  a  succession  of 
mountains  and  valleys.  The  moimtains  are  of  volcanic  origin  and 
some  of  them  rise  to  a  considerable  height;  one  in  the  interior  is 
about  4000  feet  high.  With  the  exception  of  the  highest  summits, 
which  present  barren  rocks,  the  mountains  are  covered  with  trees^ 
chiefly  fruit-trees  and  palm-trees.  The  vaUeys  are  rather  narrow,  but 
they  contain  in  some  places  mudi  levd  ground  which  is  partly  culti- 
vated and  partly  planted  with  trees.  The  continually  changing 
variety  of  the  landscape  offers  many  highly  picturesque  views,  and 
Sir  William  Jones  does  not  hedtate  to  give  them  the  preference  over 
the  finest  views  in  Switzerland  and  Wales. 

The  climate  is  said  to  be  mild,  the  heat  at  least  not  being  opprea- 
dve  even  in  July. 

Some  rice  is  grown.  A  kind  of  vetch  is  much  more  cultivated,  and 
forms  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants.  Yams,  papayas,  and 
sweet  potatoes,  abound  in  the  kitchen-gardens.  The  fruit  consists 
prindpally  of  cocoa-nuts,  limes,  oranges,  wild  pin^^tpples,  and  plan- 
tains. The  areca-palms  are  numerous,  as  well  as  the  shrub  thai 
yields  henna ;  the  fruits  of  the  former  and  the  leaves  of  the  latter  are 
used  here  as  in  India* 

Homed  cattle  are  numerous  and  excellent  but  small.  Qoats  both 
tame  and  wild  abound.    Poulti^  ia  very  oommoS|  and  of  guinea-fowls 
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thouBands  may  be  Been  in  a  wild  state.  No  snaJces  nor  other  Teno- 
mous  reptiles  exist  in  this  island,  but  their  absence  is  compensated  for 
by  mo^uitoes.  Fish  is  plentiful  along  the  coast  White  whales 
frequently  visit  the  channel  of  Mozambique,  and  are  often  killed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island.  Cowries  are  found  on  the  shoals  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  form  an  article  of  export. 

'Hie  population  consists  of  Africans  and  Arabs.  The  Arabs,  who 
compose  the  upper  classes,  have  introduced  their  religion,  laws,  and  a 
part  of  their  knowledge,  especially  of  navigation.  But  .the  Africans, 
who  compose  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  are  very  little  advanced  in 
civilisation.  The  island  is  governed  by  a  sultan  whose  power  is 
checked  by  the  nobles.  The  island  formerly  numbered  about 
100,000  inhabitants,  but  the  population  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the 
pirates  of  Madagascar,  who  make  expeditions  to  these  islands  for 
slaves. 

The  town  of  Matsamudo,  or  Machadu  (the  capital),  which  lies  at  the 
end  of  an  open  bay,  is  visited  by  European  vessels  for  refreshment, 
and  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  But  the  king  resides  in  another  town, 
called  Domoni,  which  is  10  miles  from  Matsamudo,  in  the  interior. 
The  trade  of  this  island  is  very  inconsiderable.    [Cohobo  Iblbb.] 

AOSTA,  a  province  of  Piedmont,  in  the  administrative  district  of 
Ivrea,  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  valley  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
watered  by  the  Dora  Baltea.  This  river,  from  its  source  in  the  Ghraian 
Alps,  runs  first  eastward  for  about  86  miles,  and  then  turning  south- 
eastward below  Chatillon  enters  the  province  of  Ivrea  below  the  fortress 
of  Bard,  and  finally  joins  the  Po  between  Chiavaoso  and  Crescentina 
Many  smaller  valleys  open  into  the  main  one  on  both  sides,  following 
the  course  of  the  mountain  streams  which  flow  from  the  Upper  Alps 
into  the  Dora.  The  principal  are  on  the  north  side,  the  Yal  Lesa,  which 
begins  at  St  Martin  on  the  Dora  and  extends  up  to  the  glacier  of  Lys, 
at  the  foot  of  Mont  Rosa ;  Yal  Toumanche,  which  b^ns  at  Chatillon 
and  runs  to  the  foot  of  Mont  Cexrin,  east  of  which  is  the  Joch,  called 
also  the  Col  of  Mont  Cervin ;  it  is  the  highest  pass  in  Europe,  and  leads 
to  Yisp  in  the  Yallais ;  Yal  Pellina,  whidb  extends  north-east  of  the  dty 
of  Aosta,  along  the  base  of  Mont  Yelan  and  Mont  Oombin  to  the  Col 
d'Oren,  over  which  there  is  another  pass,  nearly  8000  feet  high,  into 
the  Yallais ;  the  Yal  da  Butier,  so  called  fr^m  the  toirent  of  that  name, 
which  leads  frt)m  Aosta  to  the  Great  St-Bemard.  Ascending  the 
Dora  from  the  dty  of  Aosta  towards  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  main 
valley  branches  out  into  several  high  and  narrow  glens :  of  these  the 
Yal  d'Entreves  contains  the  village  and  the  baths  of  Cormayeur,  from 
whence  apass  leads  northward  over  the  Col  de  Ferret  into  the  Yallais ; 
and  the  Yal  Yeni,  called  also  All^e  Blanche,  skirts  several  vast  glaciers 
that  descend  from  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  leads  to  the  Col  de 
la  Seigne,  over  which  there  is  a  pass  into  Savoy.  Here  the  Dora  has 
its  source  in  the  little  lake  CombaL  Another  stream,  coming  fiY)m  the 
south-west,  joins  it  at  Pr^  St-Didier,  a  village  with  mineral  waters. 
The  valley  that  follows  this  stream,  and  leads  to  the  pass  of  the  Little 
St  Bernard,  is  called  Yal  de  la  Tuile.  This  is  the  beet  and  the  easiest 
of  all  the  passes  leading  from  the  Yal  d' Aosta  over  the  Alps.  A  lofty 
summit,  called  the  Cramont,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  divides  the 
Yal  de  la  Tuile  from  the  All<$e  Blanche.  The  other  valleys  that  branch 
out  of  the  main  one  south  of  the  Dora  are :  Yal  Qrisanche,  which 
leads  from  the  village  of  Livregne  to  the  great  glacier  of  Biotour, 
embedded  in  a  lofty  group  of  Alps  that  projects  eastward  of  the  Graian 
range  between  the  lattle  St-Bemard  and  Mont  Iseran ;  Yal  Savera 
Yecchia,  or  Saveranche,  leading  from  Yilleneuve,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Dora,  to  the  foot  of  Mont  Iseran ;  Yal  di  Cogne,  extending  from 
Aosta  to  Mont  Soana,  an  offset  frx>m  the  great  chain  of  Mont  Iseran, 
which  incloses  the  province  of  Aosta  on  the  south ;  a  passage  for  mules 
leads  over  Mont  Soana  to  the  valley  of  the  Orca  in  the  province  of 
Turin ;  and,  lastly,  Yal  Camporoier,  which  stretches  along  the  same 
range,  and  opens  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Dora,  nearly  opposite 
St-Martin.  All  the  streams  that  traverse  these  valleys  are  subject  to 
sudden  freshets ;  but  as  they  flow  generally  in  very  deep  beds,  and  for 
a  large  part  of  their  coarse  through  ravines,  the  impetuosity  of  their 
currents  on  these  occasions  is  seldom  attended  by  any  other  result 
than  the  deeper  erosion  of  their  chanuftlH. 

Each  of  these  valleys  contains  villages  and  hamlets ;  several  hamlets 
are  ranged  in  groups  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  the  principal 
one  of  the  group  is  distinguished  by  the  parish  church.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  valleys  are  very  fertile ;  they  prodaoe  little  wheats  but 
plenty  of  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  all  sorts  of  fruit,  and  above  all  rich 
pastures  which  feed  a  great  number  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  The 
Yal  d' Aosta  supplies  the  neighbouring  provinces  with  batcher^s  meat, 
butter,  and  cheese.  Most  of  the  peasants  of  Aosta  are  possessed  of 
some  land,  and  those  of  the  upper  valleys,  who  are  the  poorest^ 
emigrate  for  the  winter,  and  earn  their  bread  by  various  callings  in 
the  neighbouring  countries,  from  which  they  return  in  summer  for 
the  labours  of  their  scanty  fields.  A  considerable  transit  trade  is 
carried  on  between  Switzerland  and  Italy  by  the  St-Bemard,  which 
is  the  most  direct  commimication  between  Bern  and  Turin.  The  vine 
thrives  on  the  lower  hills,  which  have  a  southern  aspect,  and  some  of 
the  wines,  especially  those  of  Chambave,  are  not  inferior  to  those  of 
Montferrat  In  the  province  there  are  aU  seasons  and  climates  within 
a  short  range.  /  On  we  Alpine  summits  are  perpetual  ice  and  snow ; 
next  are  forests  of  firs  and  larches ;  lower  down,  chestnut  and  walnut- 
tiMs;  th«Q  vines ;  and,  lastly,  the  olive,  almond,  ^,  and  mulbeny-treet 


growing  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  the  south.  In  the  valley  hemp,  main, 
and  fruit-trees  are  extensively  cultivated. 

The  river  Dora  and  the  other  streams  (which  mostly  run  in  very 
deep  beds)  afford  excellent  trout  The  province  is  rich  in  minerah : 
iron,  copper,  lead,  mangnneee,  cobalt,  crystal,  and  rock-salt  are  foimd ; 
particles  of  gold  are  foimd  in  some  of  the  streams,  especially  in  the 
stream  whi<£  flows  through  the  valley  of  Challant  Mineral  springs 
also  abound.  There  are  iron-works,  in  which  the  water-power  of  the 
mountain  streams  ia  made  available,  at  St-Yincent,  near  ChatOlon, 
MontJovet,  St-Marcel,  Gressan,  Cogne,  ftc 

The  people  of  these  secluded  valleys  speak  a  dialect  resembling  the 
patois  of  Savoy  and  western  Switzerland.  Most  of  them  however 
understand  French,  and  speak  it  well  enough  for  common  purposes; 
Italian  is  like  a  foreign  language  here,  although  it  is  the  language  of 
the  government,  and  as  such  spoken  by  all  civil  officers  and  magistrates. 
The  men  wear  long  frocks  of  blue,  red,  or  green  cloth,  short  breeches 
and  worsted  stockings  of  the  same  colours,  buckles  to  their  shoes,  and 
huge  cocked-hats.  The  women  wear  black  or  white  caps,  fastened 
under  the  chin,  which  serve  partly  to  conceal  the  gcUrtBy  or  wens,  with 
which  most  of  them  are  more  or  less  afflicted. 

The  province  of  Aosta  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  provinces  of 
North  Italy  to  the  traveller  and  the  naturalist  It  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  highest  summits  in  Europe ;  Mont  Blanc,  Mont  Iseran,  the  St- 
Bemard,  Mont  Combin,  Mont  Cervin,  and  Mont  Rosa^tower  above  it, 
and  almost  inclose  it  with  their  glaciers.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  N.W. 
by  the  Pennine  Alps;  W.  and  aW.  by  the  Graian  Alps;  &  by 
Mont  Soana  above  mentioned ;  and  E.  by  an  ofibet  from  the  range 
of  Mont  Rosa,  which  separates  the  Yal  Lesa  from  the  province  of 
Yalsesia.  Over  this  lost  range  is  the  pass  of  Col  Yaldobbia,  above 
7000  feet  high,  affording  a  communication  between  the  two  provincea 
It  is  only  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  province  that  the 
mountains  leave  an  outlet  into  the  lowiands  of  Hedmont,  through 
which  the  Dora  makes  its  way,  and  by  the  side  of  the  river  is  the  only 
road  passable  for  carriages.  The  pass  is  often  confined  between  the 
mountain  on  one  sida  and  the  river  on  the  other.  Hear  Moht-Jovet  the 
rock  has  been  eat  out  to  widen  the  road.  Lower  down,  between  Bard 
and  Donaz,  thd  rocks  have  been  cut  vertically  to  the  height  of  80  feet, 
and  a  road  12  feet  wide  has  been  thus  made  with  a  parapet  on  t^e 
river  side,  chiselled  out  of  the  rock  itself :  this  work  is  ascribed  to 
the  Romans.  The  fort  of  Bard  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1800,  but 
since  rebuilt  and  made  much  stronger,  rises  high  above  the  village  of 
the  same  name,  and  completely  commands  the  pass. 

The  Salassi,  a  Celtic  tribe,  are  the  first  kkhabitants  of  these  regions 
mentioned  in  history :  Strabo  (book  iv.)  gives  an  aooount  of  tihem. 
They  fought  repeatedly  and  bravely  against  the  Romans ;  they  were 
defeated  in  the  year  u.o.  718,  by  Marcus  Yalerius  Measala,  who  wu 
obliged  to  winter  among  the  Alps.  The  poet  Tibullus  accompanied 
Messala  in  this  expedition,  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  panegyric  of  hii 
patron.  The  Salassi  having  revolted  again,  Augustus  sent  Terentios 
Yarro,  who  carried  on  a  war  of  extermination,  and  completely  subdued 
them ;  86,000  of  both  sexes  were  sold  as  slaves  at  Eporedia  (Ivrea). 
Augustus  sent  afterwards  a  colony  of  8000  Prsstorians,  who  built  the 
town  of  Augusta  Prs&toria,  now  Aosta.  Terentius  Yarro,  having  abo 
subdued  the  Centrones  on  the  other  side  of  the  Graian  Alps,  that 
country  took  the  name  of  Tarantasia,  which  it  still  retaina  Augustus 
made  a  carriage  road  over  the  mountain,  now  called  the  Little  St- 
Bemard,  which  became  the  grsat  line  of  communication  fit>m  Milan 
to  Yienne  on  the  Rhdne.  Traces  of  this  road  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  Yal  d' Aosta  After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  the  country  pa?^ 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Gkyths,  the  Langobards,  and  tiie  Bur- 
gundians ;  and  lastly,  of  the  Counts  of  Savoy.  Amadous  III.,  in  the 
ISth  century,  conquered  the  valley  of  Aosta,  whoee  inhabitants  hnd 
instdted  and  imprisoned  his  meaBengera  The  Emperor  Frederic  11^ 
on  his  passage  by  Turin,  granted  Amadous  the  title  of  Duke  of  AoBt4), 
which  was  borne  in  the  last  century  by  the  second  son  of  the  king 
of  Sardinia  The  last  who  had  it  was  Yictor  Emmanuel,  who  after 
wards  became  king,  and  who  abdicated  in  1821. 

The  whole  province  or  duchy  contains  78  communes,  forming  seven 
mandamenti,  or  districts,  under  one  intendant-general :  the  population 
in  1848  was  81,282.  The  length  of  the  province  from  east  to  weet  is 
56  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  80  milea  The  area  is  1288  square 
miles,  one  half  of  which  is  occupied  by  barren  mountains  and  glaciers. 
The  towns  of  the  province  with  the  exception  of  Aosta  are  smaU. 

The  chief  town  of  the  province  is  Aostay  which  is  built  in  an  opening 
where  several  vaUeys  meet,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Dora  Baltea  and 
the  Butier,  50  miles  N.W.  from  Turin,  and  65  miles  S.E.  from  Geneva, 
in  45°  46'  K.  lat,  IT  16'  E.  long. :  population,  6000.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  the  residence  of  the  intendente,  or  military  governor 
of  the  province.  There  are  in  the  town  a  tribunal  of  justice,  a  royal 
college,  two  hospitalB,  three  churches,  and  a  cathedral ;  its  chief 
architectural  attractions  however  are  the  ancient  Roman  structures 
which  it  contains.  Among  these  are  a  triumphal  arch,  a  round  tower» 
and  an  amphitheatre.  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reigna 
of  RufuB  and  Henry  L,  was  a  native  of  Aosta  St.  Bernard  de 
Menthon,  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  was 
archdeacon  of  Aosta 

APENNINES,  mountains  which  tnverse  Italy.  The  name  » 
sappoaed  to  be  derived  from  the  Cettio  tenn  Paior  Bm^  ngniQing  '  & 
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head  or  mountain  height.'  The  heat  Latin  authors  applied  the  term 
'MonB  Apenninus'  in  the  singular,  aa  the  modems  apply  the  plural 
form  Apemiines  to  the  whole  mountain  system,  which  extends  in 
an  unbroken  range  &om  the  Maritime  Alps  throughout  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  uie  peninsula.  The  Greek  authors  who  mention  the 
name  also  generally  use  the  singular  fohn,  but  in  Polybius  and  Strabo 
the  plural  form  occasionally  occurs. 

The  Apennines  in  a  geographical  point  of  view  are  a  part  of  the 
great  system  of  the  Alps,  and  form  in  fact  the  southern  edge  of 
itxe  basin  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  corresponding  to  a  similar  prolongation 
of  the  Eastern  Alps,  which  running  in  a  parallel  direction  through 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia  forms  the  northern  edge  of  the  same  basin.  The 
Apennine  Mountains  lie  between  39**  10'  and  44"  10'  N.  lat,  7°  40' 
and  18"  20'  K  long.,  including  under  the  name  the  branches  stretching 
eastward  through  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  and  southward  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Calabria^  They  are  far  inferior  to 
tike  Alps  in  height^  the  general  elevation  of  the  chain  seldom  exceeding 
4000  feet,  and  the  highest  summit,  Monte  Como  in  the  spur  called 
n  Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia  a  little  N.K  of  Aquila,  in  the  Abruzzo, 
attaining  only  9521  feet  above  the  sea  level — an  elevation  considerably 
below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  this  latitude.  The  o£&ets  from  the 
northern  side  of  the  main  range  aie  for  the  most  part  merely  long  ranges 
of  hills  of  gradual  slope,  whidb  separate  the  numerous  streams  that  flow 
into  the  Po  on  the  right  bank  or  directly  into  the  Adriatia  Towards 
the  Mediterranean  the  slope  is  much  more  abrupt  and  some  of  the  ofEseta 
are  of  a  peculiar  character,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sub-Apennine& 

The  Apennines  stretch  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the 
Maritime  Alps  until  they  reach  the  pass  of  the  Bocchetta,  due  north  of 
G«ioa ;  thende  they  continue  to  run  eastward  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pontremoli,  from  which  point  thev  extend  in  a  general  south-east 
direction  to  within  a  short  distance  m>m  the  Adriatic,  forming  the 
southern  limit  of  the  great  plain  of  Korthem  Italy.  Near  the  source 
of  the  Tiber  the  Apennines  turn  to  the  south-sonth-east>  running 
through  the  peninsula  at  a  nearly  equal  distance  from  the  coasts  of 
the  Adriatic  and  MediterxaneaiL  Near  the  source  of  the  Bradano  a 
long  olfahoot  runs  eastward  and  terminates  in  the  low  hills  that 
traverse  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  while  the  continuation  of  the  main  chain 
runs  southward  through  the  greater  part  of  Calabria.  The  length  of 
the  chain  is  about  650  miles  in  a  direct  line;  but  including  its 
windings  it  is  little  short  of  800  miles. 

The  general  outline  of  the  Apennines  presents  neither  the  vertical 
needles  of  the  Alps,  the  sharp  peaks  of  the  Pyrenees,  nor  the  long 
rocky  cli&  or  escarpments  of  the  Jura  Mountains;  tiieir  forms  are 
smooth,  rounded,  and  wavy,  bare  rocks  appearing  generally  only  ih  the 
highest  parts.  The  great  chain  is  usually  divided  into  four  principal 
sections  called  the  Ligurian,  Tuscan,  Roman,  and  Neapolitan  Apennines. 

1.  The  Zigwian  Apennineg  encircle  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  from  the 
Maritime  Alps  to  Monte  Gisa^  north  of  Pontremoli,  at  the  source  of 
the  river  Magra,  and  from  thence  they  stretch  in  a  south-easterly 
directian  as  £^  as  the  borders  of  Tuscany.  The  length  of  this  section 
is  about  120  miles ;  the  crest  of  the  mountain  chain  is  from  7  to  80  miles 
distant  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  30  to  50  miles  from  the  Po. 
There  is  no  natural  break  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and 
the  point  where  the  former  terminate  and  the  latter  begin  is  variously 
assumed  by  different  writers.  A  little  east  of  the  sources  of  the 
Tanaro  however  the  mountains  lose  the  height,  breadth,  and 
masaiveness  which  seem  inseparable  from  our  ideas  of  the  Alps,  and 
here  according  to  some  the  Apennines  begin ;  according  to  others  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  systems  is  the  pass  traversed  by 
the  road  from  Savona  to  the  valley  of  the  Bormida,  which  is  only  1300 
feet  high ;  the  pass  of  the  Bocchetta,  north  of  Geno%  is  2556  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  from  this  point  there  is  a  gradual  rise ; 
the  average  height  ranging  between  3000  and  4000  feet,  while  the 
summits  attain  an  elevation  of  above  5000  feet;  the  breadth  of  the 
group  increases  with  the  height,  but  does  not  anywhere  exceed  25  miles. 
The  slope  of  the  mountains  toward  the  sea  is  abrupt,  and  broken  by 
numerous  deep  gullies,  the  beds  of  torrents  which  rush  down  with 
prodigious  violence  when  swollen  by  rains.  On  the  Mediterranean 
side  there  are  only  two  rivers  with  a  moderate  length  of  course,  the 
Vara  and  the  Magra,  which,  after  uniting  their  waters,  fall  into  the 
gulf  of  Spezia ;  but  from  the  northern  and  eastern  slope  there  are 
many  considerable  streams,  all  tributaries  of  the  Po — the  Bormida, 
Scrivia,  Trebbia,  Nura,  Taro,  Crostollo,  and  Secchia.  The  beds  of  all 
these  rivers  are  sometimes  filled  with  great  torrents,  and  at  other 
times  nearly  diy.  The  scenery  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  particularly 
on  the  Mediterranean  side,  is  of  the  most  varied  and  beautifm 
description ;  and  in  the  celebrated  pass  of  the  Bocchetta,  nothing  can 
be  more  magnificent  than  the  prospect  on  issuing  from  the  wild 
mountain  ravine,  especially  to  those  who  there,  for  the  first  time,  look 
upon  the  dark  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  Between  the  basin 
of  tiie  Po  and  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  the  chain  is  traversed  in  several 
directions  by  great  roads,  the  principal  of  which  run  up  the  valleys  of 
the  Tanaro,  the  Bormida^  and  the  Lemma,  and  cross  the  Apennines  to 
Oneglia,  Savona,  and  Genoa  respectively.  The  communication  between 
the  south  of  France  and  Italy  is  by  the  celebrated  Comiche  road, 
begun  under  Napoleon  and  completed  by  the  Sardinian  government^ 
wMch  runs  alon^  the  sea  coast  from  Nice  to  Genoa.  The  passes  of  the 
Ligurian  Apennmes  are  exposed  to  violent  storms  in  winter. 


2.  The  Tu8C€m  Apennvnet  extend  from  Monte  Pellogrino  to  Monte 
Comaro,  in  12°  3'  £.  long.,  a  distance  of  about  75  xmles.  In  this 
section  the  chain  approaches  nearest  to  the  Adriatic,  Monte  Comaro 
being  about  24  miles  from  Rimini,  on  the  Adriatic,  and  nearly  100 
miles  from  OrbiteUo  on  the  west  coast  The  slope  is  rapid  towards  the 
Adriatic  in  the  southern  part  of  this  section,  but  in  the  northern  part 
the  numerous  long  offsets  slope  gradually  and  directly  down  to  the  Po 
on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  On  the  western  side  the  mountains  throw 
out  numerous  branches  and  fall  gradually  but  not  always  directly 
towards  the  Mediterranean,  sinking  southward  into  the  low  marshy 
country  of  the  Maremma,  which  borders  all  the  Tuscan  coast  Many 
of  these  southern  lateral  ranges  attain  an  elevation  but  little  inferior 
to  that  of  the  central  chain.  The  rugged  mass  of  the  Alpi  Appuani 
which  separates  the  Magra  frcm  the  SSerchio,  and  which  contains  the 
celebrated  marble  of  Carrara,  reaches  in  its  highest  point,  the  Pizzo 
d'Uccello,  a  height  of  5800  feet  above  the  sea  level  Monte  Amiata, 
west  of  Radicofani,  in  another  offshoot  which  separates  the  basins  of 
the  Amo  and  the  Tiber  from  the  basin  of  the  Ombrone,  is  5794  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  a  spur  a  little  north  of  the  crest  of  the 
main  chain  is  the  highest  point  in  this  section  of  the  Apennines,  namely, 
the  Monte  Cimone,  (44'*  11'  N.  lat,  10**  41'  E.  long.,)  which  attains  the 
height  of  6973  feet  above  the  sea.  The  oommunication  between 
Lombardy  and  Florence  is  by  two  great  roads  over  the  Apennines,  the 
one  from  Modena  by  the  pass  of  FunaJbo  on  the  west  side  of  Monte 
Cimone;  the  other  from  Bologna  by  Lojano,  through  the  pass  of 
Pietra  Mala,  at  an  elevation  of  3284  feet 

8.  The  Roman  Aperminet  rtm  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the 
peninsula  fr^m  Monte  Comaro  to  Monte  Velino,  a  distance  of  about 
L45  miles.  In  this  section  are  the  most  lofty  points  of  the  Apennines ; 
Monte  Velino  in  the  main  chain  north  of  the  Lake  Celano,  8183 
feet  high ;  Monte  Como,  before  mentioned,  9521  feet ;  Monte  SibiUa 
in  the  east  of  Umbria,  7212  feet;  II  Terminillo  Grande,  north  of 
Rieti,  7034  feet;  and  the  Monte Majell%  a  huge  offshoot  between  the 
Sangro  and  the  Pescara,  which  in  its  highest  point  exceeds  9000  feet 
These  are  all  covered  with  snow  a  great  part  of  the  year.  The  Roman 
Apennines  are  of  very  considerable  breadth ;  they  do  not  consist  of 
a  single  chain,  but  present  several  nearly  parallel  ranges  in  groups 
separated  by  large  upland  valleys.  The  lake  Celano,  situated  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  mass,  is  2180  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Atemo  or  Upper  Pescara,  which  lies  between  the  ofishoot 
containing  Monte  Como  and  the  main  ridge  containing  Monte  Velino, 
is  not  less  than  2380  feet  above  the  sea  level  In  this  part,  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  Apennines,  the  highest  groups  and  loftiest  summits 
are  ooxmectedby  ridges  of  comparatively  small  elevation,  and  therefore 
affording  natural  passes  across  the  chains. 

4.  The  Neapolitan  Apennines  include  all  that  part  of  the  mountain- 
f^stem  of  Italy  which  extends  Irom  Monte  Velino  to  the  source  of 
the  Bradano,  where  the  chain  divides  into  two  branches  which  indose 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto  on  all  sides  except  the  south.  In  this  section 
the  mountains  generally  are  of  much  lower  elevation,  but  stiU  form  a 
vast  mass  of  very  irregular  form  and  structure.  The  highest  point  is 
Monte  Miletto,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Terra-di-Lavoro,  near  the 
source  of  the  Voltumo ;  it  is  6744  feet  high.  The  Monte  Gargano, 
though  often  described  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Apennines,  is  in  reality 
a  distinct  ridge.  To  the  north  of  Monte  Addo,  the  most  southern 
part  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  and  not  far  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ofanto,  is  Mount  Vultur,  which  is  also  entirely  distinct 
from  the  Apennines,  being  of  volcanic  origin.  From  Monte  Acido  a 
chain  of  high  hills  rather  than  mountains  stretches  eastward  through 
the  districts  of  Bari  and  Otranto,  and  terminates  in  thelow  hills  between 
the  towns  of  GallipoU  and  Otranto.  From  the  knot  of  Monte  Acido,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Acerenza,  the  mountains  also  take  a  western 
direction,  and  terminate  in  Cape  Campanella  opposite  the  rocky  island  of 
Capri.  The  Monte  San  Angelo  di  Castelamare  isthe  highest  point  in  the 
western  branch,  and  attains  an  elevation  of  4688  feet  above  the  sea, 

The  main  chain  of  the  Apennines  stretches  southward  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Acerenza  into  Calabria  Ultra,  and  rises  in  many 
places  into  mountains  of  great  height  The  most  lofty  of  these,  II  Polliao, 
on  the  southern  limit  of  the  province  of  Basilioata  (about  40**  N.  lat), 
is  7076  feet  high.  The  chain  runs  dose  to  the  western  shore  of 
Calabria  Citra  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Savuto,  a  little  south  of 
Cosenza;  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Savuto  it  turns  eastward  and 
expands  into  the  lofty  forest-crowned  mass  of  Sila,  which  fills  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  that  projects  eastward  from  Cosenza  between 
the  gulfs  of  Taranto  and  Squillace.  The  highest  point  of  the  Sila  is 
4935  feet  above  the  sea.  After  rounding  the  source  of  the  Savuto  the 
main  chain  again  turns  south,  and  after  continuing  about  30  miles  io 
that  direction  abruptly  terminates  at  a  low  neck  of  land  about  20 
miles  across,  separating  the  gulfs  of  SquHlace  and  Eufemia.  The 
maps  it  is  true  represent  the  Apennines  as  oontinuing  all  through 
Calabria  to  the  Capi  dell'  Amu  and  Spartivento ;  but  of  such  small 
elevation  is  the  break  just  mentioned  that  Chailes  III.  of  Naples 
proposed  to  cut  a  canal  through  it  South  of  this  remarkable  break  in 
the  hitherto  continuous  chain  of  the  Apennines  rises  the  lofty  and 
rugged  mass  of  Aspromonte,  the  highest  point  of  which  lies  to  tiie  . 
north-east  of  Reggio,  and  is  4500  feet  above  the  sea  level  The 
Aspromonte  runs  south  by  west  and  terminates  in  the  Capo  deU'Anni 
the  andent  Leucopetro. 
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The  loftier  parte  of  the  Apenninee  are  for  the  most  part  naked  rock. 
The  chain  nowhere  reaches  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  though  in  the 
ravines  of  the  Gian  Sasso  and  the  Monte  Majella  snow  is  said  to  lie  all 
the  year  round.  On  the  highest  summits  the  snow  generally  lies 
from  November  to  the  end  of  May.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  are 
in  many  parts  clothed  with  dense  forests,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  in  ancient  times.  As  usual,  the  pines  occupy  the  upper  slopes ; 
lower  down  are  woods  of  oak  of  different  kinds,  and  beech ;  and  near 
the  base  and  in  the  valleys  chestnuts  and  holm-oaks  flourish.  The 
Central  Apenninee  a£ford  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  are  fhsquented  in  summer  by  numerous  flocks  and  herds  from 
the  parched  plains  of  Apulia  and  other  less  distant  regiona  From 
many  of  the  smnmits  of  the  Apennines  the  views  are  extensive  and 
beautiful,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  their  extent,  embracing;  as  many 
of  them  do,  the  seas  and  the  level  parts  of  Italy ;  the  immediate 
aspect  of  the  mountains  however  is  almost  invariably  dreair  and 
monotonous.  The  intervals  between  the  Apennine  ranges  and  their 
ofishoots  are  with  a  few  exceptions  very  narrow,  resembling  savage 
ravines  more  than  valleys ;  and  it  is  only  on  approaching  the  plains, 
upon  which  they  abut  rather  than  open,  that  the  influence  of  a 
southern  climate  is  diBcemed  in  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  olive, 
the  mulberry,  the  cypress,  the  arbutus,  the  orange,  the  citron,  and, 
towards  the  south,  the  carob  and  the  palm. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  conformation  of  the  eastern 
and  western  ofishoots  of  the  Apennines  :  the  former  run  off  nearly  in 
straight  lines  with  a  continuous  slope  to  the  plain  of  the  Po  or  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  numerous  rivers  and  torrents  that 
descend  to  the  sea  between  them  flow  under  nearly  the  same  bearing 
from  their  sources  to  their  mouths.  Almost  the  only  exceptions  to 
this  are  the  Tronto  and  the  Atemo  or  Upper  Peacara,  both  of  which 
flow  in  longitudinal  valleys ;  the  former  northward  from  the  knot  of 
Monte  Reale,  whence  the  Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia  springs  off  to  the  south- 
south-easty  and  the  latter  south-south-westward  through  the  valley  of 
the  Aquih^  between  the  Gran  Sasso  and  Monte  Yelino.  In  like 
manner  on  the  Mediterranean  slope  of  the  Northern  Apennines  the 
ofEsets,  or  rather  spurs,  project  from  the  main  chain  in  a  transverse 
direction ;  but  they  are  generally  higher  however  than  the  offsets  that 
run  towards  the  Po  or  the  Adriatic.  But  in  the  Central  and  Southern 
Apennines  the  western  offshoots  though  presenting  great  irregularities 
and  variations  preserve  a  general  parallelism  with  the  main  chain,  and 
by  their  windings  and  ramifications  they  divide  the  Mediterranean 
slope  into  two  or  more  terraces,  the  waters  fr^m  which  flow  through 
longitudinal  valleys,  opening  into  each  other  in  some  instances  horn 
opposite  directions,  and  reach  the  coast  hy  a  common  drain  which 
generally — as  in  the  case  of  the  Amo,  the  Tiber,  the  Garigliano,  and 
the  Yoltumo — enters  the  sea  in  a  direction  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  Apennines.  The  mountain  r^on  characterised  by  the 
peculiarities  just  enunciated  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sub- 
Apennine ;  it  extends  over  a  great  pait  of  Tuscany,  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  Naplesi,  and  seems  to  need  a  more  particular  notice. 

The  Tuscan  Sub-Apemunes  stretch  between  the  basin  of  the  Tiber 
and  the  Ama  They  spring  from  the  main  range  at  Monte  Comaro, 
in  which  the  two  rivers  just  named  have  tiieir  souroea  From  thLs 
point  a  range  runs  between  the  upper  courses  of  the  Tiber  and  the 
Amo  in  a  southern  direction  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Perugia,  which  it 
incloses,  and  then  turning  west  divides  into  two  branches.  Of  these, 
one  runs  northward  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Upper  Chiana  to  the 
source  of  the  Ombrone  and  along  the  left  bojok  of  the  Middle  Amo, 
then  turning  west  past  Siena  and  Yolterra  it  sends  off  several 
offshoots  to  the  norUi-west^  which  separate  the  streams  that  feed  the 
Lower  Amo  on  the  left  bank,  and  reaches  the  sea  in  the  low  hills 
between  the  basin  of  the  Cedna  and  the  port  of  Livomo.  An  ofibet 
from  this  branch  runs  southward  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Siena, 
and  separates  the  basins  of  the  Ombrone  and  the  shore  lake  of  Castig- 
lione  from  the  basin  of  the  Cecina.  The  other  branch  runs  south 
to  the  before-mentioned  Monte  Amiata,  in  which  is  the  source 
of  the  Paglia,  a  feeder  of  the  Tiber;  from  this  the  range  runs  south 
by  east  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Bolsena,  which  divides  it  into  two  chains, 
one  running  southward  between  the  Fiore  and  the  Marta,  (which  is 
the  outlet  of  the  lake),  and  the  other  subsiding  into  the  plain  south 
of  Monte  Fiascone.  To  the  south  of  this  depression  of  the  Sub- 
Apennines  is  the  volcanic  r^on  of  the  Cixninian  Hill«,  which  lies 
between  the  Marta  and-  the  Tiber,  and  extends  along  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Campagna  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Civita  Yecchia. 
Another  offshoot  from  Monte  Amiata  joins  Monte  Labbro  and  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  Ombrone  on  the  west  and  the  Albegna  and 
the  Fiore  on  the  east.  The  principal  commimications  across  the 
Tuscan  Sub-Apennines  are  the  roads  frx)m  Flor^ce  to  Home  through 
Siena  and  Arezzo. 

The  Roman  Sub-Apennine  springs  from  the  main  chain  near  Monte 
Yelino,  between  the  sources  of  the  Liri  and  the  Salto,  which  run  in 
opposite  directions.  It  breaks  up  into  several  tortuous  branches, 
which  preserve  a  general  direction  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  forming  the  water- 
sheds between  the  Liri  and  the  Sacco,  the  Salto  andthe  Tiranno, 
the  Tiranno  and  the  Teverone.  From  the  mountains  near  Palestrina 
and  the  source  of  the  Sacco,  the  Monti  Lepini,  a  series  of  steep  hills 
traversing  the  oountiy  of  the  ancient  Yolsci,  separates  the  Sacco  and 
tha  Garigliano  from  the  Pontine  Marsb^e^  8|)d  terxnjjwteB  southward 


in  the  steep  rocky  tongue  of  land  on  which  the  fortress  ot  Gaeta  is 
built  Near  the  western  base  of  the  Monti  Lepini  spring  up  the 
Alban  Hills ;  these  however  do  not  belong  to  the  Apennine  sjvtezn, 
but  are  unquestionably  of  volcanic  origin,  as  are  also  the  hiUs  on 
which  ancient  Rome  was  built 

Lastly,  the  Neapolitan  Sub-Apennine  exemplifies  the  same  paral- 
lelism of  the  western  offshoots  with  the  main  cSiain  of  the  Apenninea. 
Here  the  Yoltumo  and  the  Sabbato  run  through  long  valleys  towards  ' 
each  other,  the  former  from  the  N.N.W.,  the  latter  from  the  S.S.E.; 
and  after  meeting  flow  to  the  sea  in  the  transversal  drain  of  the 
Lower  Yoltumo,  which  seems  to  force  its  way  through  the  Sub- 
Apennine  terrace.  This  terrace  is  formed  on  the  northern  side  by  a 
chain  which  leaves  the  crest  of  the  Apenninea  to  the  north  of  Yenafro, 
and  running  southward  divides  the  basins  of  the  Garigliano  and  the 
Yoltumo.  Near  Teano  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  continuing 
the  range  to  the  sea  and  the  other  stretching  more  easterly  to  the 
Lower  Yoltumo,  near  the  town  of  Cajasso.  The  southern  range  of 
this  Sub-Apennine  leaves  the  main  chain  at  the  sources  of  the  Ofanto, 
the  Sele,  and  the  Sabbato;  it  runs  north-westward,  forming  the  western 
edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Sabbato,  and  strikes  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower 
Yoltumo  between  Caserta  and  Capua.  The  southern  range  of  the 
Neapolitan  Sub-Apennine  and  the  transverse  ridge  that  terminates  in 
Cape  Campanella  indose  the  volcanic  region  of  Mount  Yesuvius.  To 
the  south  of  the  transverse  ridge  the  basin  of  the  Sele  presents  another 
instance  of  two  opposite  valleys  throwing  their  waters  into  a  transverse 
drain. 

Oeologicdl  Shmeture. — In  the  Northern  Apennines  there  are  three 
great  deposits.  The  lowest  is  an  assemblage  of  gneiss,  mica-slate, 
clay-slate,  talc-slate,  and  a  semi-granular  lunestone;  the  next,  an 
assemblage  of  argiUaceous  slates,  marly  sandstones,  and  slates,  sand- 
stones, and  limestones;  and  the  uppermost  consists  of  a  series  of 
marly  limestones,  and  a  sandstone  called  macignOf  with  impressions  of 
marine  plants.  These  strata,  together  with  some  partial  deposits  of 
conglomerate,  are  all  more  or  less  inclined,  sometimes  nearly  vertical, 
and  frequently  much  contorted,  particularly  the  uppermost  strata. 
Upon  these  are  foimd  deposits  of  tertiary  formation,  usually  in  hori- 
zontal stratification ;  but  they  occur  only  in  detached  spots  of  limited 
extent  on  the  Mediterranean  side  of  the  chain,  while  in  Piedmont  and 
Lombaidy  they  form  a  continuous  zone,  skirting  the  nor&em  slope 
of  the  Apennines,  from  Ceva  on  the  west  to  Fomovo  on  the  east 
Among  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  Northern  Apennines,  serpentine  is  by 
far  the  most  important,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  dislocations  and 
contortions  above  noticed  have  been  produced  by  its  forcible  ejection 
in  a  melted  state  among  the  strata  before  mentioned. 

The  Central  Apennines  are  composed  chiefly  of  limestone,  which 
contains  very  few  fossils,  and  affords  very  little  interest  to  the 
geologist ;  its  uniformity  is  absolutely  wearisome.  It  is  the  sole  con- 
stituent of  the  Apennines  of  Tuscany,  Romagna,  Fabriano,  Foligno, 
and  the  Abruzzi,  and  stretches  uninterruptedly  through  the  provinces 
of  Basilicata  and  Bari  to  the  extreme  point  of  Otranto.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  Apennines  the  limestone  is  mostly  covered  bj 
tertiary  and  volcanic  products,  so  that  it  seldom  appears  far  from  the 
central  chain,  unless  when  the  subordinate  branches  rise  to  consider 
able  heights.  On  the  eastern  side  the  limestone  rises  in  some  parts 
of  Apulia  to  the  suiiiace  of  the  ground,  in  inclined  beds,  from  the 
central  range  to  the  sea-shora  Like  most  other  limestone  formatiom 
they  abound  in  great  caverns.  The  limestone  extends  into  Calabria; 
but  the  range  of  Aspromonte  is  occupied  by  primary  strata,  chiefly 
granite. 

The  ofBshoots  of  the  Apennines  are  compoeedchiefly  of  marls,  covered 
by  yellow  sand,  both  abounding  in  organic  remaina  The  marls 
contain  also  beds  of  lignite  and  of  gypsum,  and  detached  crystals  of 
gypsum ;  sometimes  they  pass  into  compact  limestone,  and  occasion- 
ally there  are  interstratified  beds  of  sandstone.  They  constitute  r&f 
frequently  the  surface  of  the  country,  but  more  usually  are  covered 
with  sand.  The  great  arenaceous  deposit  lies  generally  upon  the 
marl,  but  sometimes  it  is  seen  reposing  on  the  Apennine  limestone. 
It  sometimes  passes  into  a  calcareous  sandstone,  and  between  Fiorenos 
and  Poggibonzi  there  is  a  range  of  conglomerate  belonging  to  the 
same  deposit^  extending  11  mUes,  the  pebbles  of  which  are  chiefly 
limestone.  The  shells  found  in  the  marl  and  sand  are  usually  in  a 
high  state  of  preservation ;  they  are  referable  to  species  and  families 
of  which  the  habits  are  extremely  diversified,  some  living  in  deep, 
others  in  shallow  water — some  in  rivers,  others  at  their  mouth.  Many 
are  identical  with  species  now  inhabiting  the  adjoining  seas,  othen 
with  species  now  living  in  tropical  seas.  The  remains  of  corals  and 
fishes  are  not  unfrequent,  as  well  as  detached  bones,  and  even  entire 
skeletons  of  whales  and'  other  cetacea.  The  skeleton  of  a  whale 
21  feet  long  has  been  found  near  Castel  Arquato,  between  Parma  and 
Piaoenza,  in  the  marl,  and  oyster-shells  were  adhering  to  a  part  of  the 
head,  showing  that  it  must  have  lain  as  a  skeleton  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  Bones  of  land-animak  are  frequently  met  with,  and  that 
they  were  transported  to  the  bed  of  the  sea  is  evident  from  their  beii(g 
associated  with  marine  shells,  and  from  the  thigh-bone  of  an  elephant 
having  be^i  disinterred,  with  oyster-sheila  airbed  to  it^  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  whale's  dLeleton  mentioned  above. 

Besides  these  marine  tertiary  deposits,  there  are  others  which  are 
lacustme     /I  formation  of  tbia  sort  occuib  in  the  Upper  Yal  d'Anu^ 
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which  oontaiiis  a  dapodt  of  rolled  pebbles,  heaped  together  without 
any  order,  with  foeail  bones  in  the  lower  part  of  tke  xnaas,  and  covering 
a  blue  micaoeous  olayv  which  is  interspersed  with  bones  and  beds  of 
lignite.  In  the  valley  of  the  Middle  Amo  itte  same  clay  is  covered  by 
roUed  pebbles,  fine  and  coarse  sand,  and  bones  have  been  found  in  all  the 
beda.  A  little  lower  down,  near  I'lncisa,  there  are  tiie  same  deposits 
of  olay  and  sand,  but  the  pebbles  are  wanting ;  these  last  are  larger  in 
sue  and  naore  numerous  in  proportion  as  they  are  nearer  the  secondaiy 
xocka  of  yaIlombroe%  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  from  which 
they  have  been  derived.  These  deposits  rise  considerably  above  the 
preaent  bed  of  the  Amo ;  they  contain  no  •fossil  marine  productions 
whatsoever,  their  shells  belonging  exclusively  to  fresh  water.  The 
moat  ^  extraordinary  circumstance  connected  with  this  lacustrine 
deposit  in  the  very  centra  of  the  Apennines,  is  the  enormous  quantity 
of  the  bones  of  great  quadrupeds  belonging  to  warm  dimates,  some 
of  them  the  inhabitants  of  swamps,  and  all  of  extinct  species,  such  as 
the  mastodon,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus.  Besides  these 
ater  animals,  bones  have  been  found  of  bears,  Imenas,  an  animal 
I  the  panther,  wolves,  boars,  tapirs,  horses^  buffiJoes,  oxen,  and 
jp.  '* In  winter,"  says  Mr.  Lyell,  ''the  superficial  degradation  of 
the  soil  is  ao  rapid,  that  bones,  which  the  year  before  were  buried,  are 
seen  to  project  from  the  sur&oe  of  the  soil,  and  are  described  by  ike 
peasants  as  growing.  In  this  manner  the  tips  of  the  horns  of  stags, 
or  of  the  tuaks  of  hippopotamuses  often  appear  on  the  surface^  and 
thus  lead  to  the  disooveiy  of  an  entire  head  or  skeleton." 

Besides  the  great  lacustrine  deposit  just  noticed,  there  are  others  of 
a  like  nature^  such  as  at  Cadibonanear  Savona^  where  strata  of  gravd, 
sand,  and  clay,  are  asBodated  with  several  seams  of  lignite  or  brown 
coal,  from  2  to  6  feet  in  thickness,  the  whole  deposit  exceeding  800 
feet  in  depth.  In  the  midst  of  the  coal-beds  have  been  found  entire 
jaws  and  other  bones  of  an  extinct  quadruped  of  the  pachydermatous 
tribe,  called  by  Cuvier  Anthracotherium,  the  bone  itself  being 
changed  into  a  kind  of  ooaL 

The  volcanic  district  connected  with  the  Apennines  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  Cape  Campanella,  and  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Ombrone,  which  enters  the  sea  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  island  of 
Elba;  the  distance  between  those  limits  is  about  280  miles.  Its 
greatest  breadtl^  which  is  about  40  miles,  is  at  RadicofEini  on  the  high 
road  between  Siena  and  Bome,  a  volcanic  mountain  3060  feet  high. 
Volcanic  action  hss  long  ceased  la  every  part  of  this  district,  except 
at  its  southem  extremity ;  and  there  are  no  historical  records  of  that 
action,  except  with  respect  to  Vesuvius  and  the  country  immediately 
oontignoiu.  The  volcanic  matter  which  covers  the  country  is  mostly 
in  the  state  of  ashes  and  cinders,  either  loose  or  agglutinated  together, 
forming  what  the  Italians  call  tvfa;  but  there  have  been  also 
eruptions  of  solid  lava  in  many  places,  which  are  now  seen  in  the 
form  of  beds  and  cUfb  of  hard  rock,  as  intiie  Albanand  the  Ciminian 
hiUB.  The  Apennine  limestone  and  tertiary  formations  rise  up  in  many 
plaoaa  from  beneath  the  volcanic  products,  and  in  other  places  they 
are  covered  by  frvsh-water  dq>osits  which  have  been  formed  since  the 
eruptions  ceased.  The  ooustiY  round  Rome  is  overspread  with 
volcanic  matter,  and  the  seven  hiUs  themselves  are  composed  of  the 
same  materials  lying  above  marine  tertiary  formationB.  The  volcanic 
products  are  found  high  up  among  the  sinuosities  of  the  Apennine 
vaUey&  They  alternate  in  many  situations  with  the  tertiary  marine 
deposits,  and  elephants'  bones  have  been  foimd  at  considerable  depths 
imbedded  in  the  tufa  S^ine  shells  are  contained  in  the  tufa  or 
volcanic  ashes  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Cavo,  the  ancient  Alban  Mount, 
at  an  elevation  of  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea  Mount 
Vesavios  and  the  great  volcanic  district  which  surroimds  it  will  be 
noticed  under  Vbuvius.  Mount  Vultur  in  Apulia,  near  the  Ofanto, 
is  the  only  volcanic  district  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Apennines  :  the 
town  of  Melfi,  situated  at  its  northern  base,  and  Venosa,  to  the 
sotEth-east  of  i^  were  idmost  totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
August  of  1851. 

We  have  aUuded  to  deposits  still  newer  than  the  volcanic  ejections ; 
these  are  of  fresh-water  formation,  and  are  an  important  feature  in 
the  physioal  structure  of  the  countiy.  They  are  composed  of  sands, 
clays^  and  marls,  and  of  the  solid  stone  called  travertino,  a  corruption 
of  the  ancient  name  for  it,  namely  TUnurtinwn,  because  it  was  lound 
m  great  abundance  near  the  town  of  Tibur.  All  these  deposits 
contain  lacustrine  shells,  particularly  such  as  frequent  stagnant 
waters.  The  travertino  is  a  deposit  fiK>m  water  holding  carbonate  of 
lime  in  solution  by  means  of  the  carbonic  add  which  is  common  in 
spring  waters ;  by  exposure  to  air  the  carbonic  add  escapes,  and  the 
carbonate  of  lime  is  depodted :  sudi  springs  abound  in  many  parts 
of  central  Italy  within  the  volcanic  region.  In  some  parts  of  Tuscany 
the  alanting  ndes  of  hills  are  covered  with  travertino.  At  Vignone, 
near  Badicofani,  a  spring  has  depodted  a  series  of  strata  to  the  depth 
of  200  feet,  and  the  stone  is  so  compact  as  to  form  an  excellent 
material  for  ardiitectural  purposes.  At  San  Filippo  the  water  u  so 
highly  charged  with  cdcareous  matter,  that  a  hard  stratum  of  vtone, 
a  foot  in  thickness,  is  obtained  in  four  months,  and  there  is  a  depodt 
of  it  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  a  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
in  aome  places  250  feet  thick,  ^ere  are  vast  formations  of  travertino 
at  Tivoliy  and  quarries  of  it  at  Ponte  Leucano  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  have  supplied  the  materials  for  some  of  the  most  splendid 
edifices  of  andent  uid  modem  Rome.    Travertino,  containing  fresh- 
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water  and  land  shells,  some  of  whidi  are  identical  with  the  snaila 
now  common  in  the  gardens  of  Rome,  forms  thick  solid  beds  on  the 
Aventine  Hill  above  half  a  mile  In  length ;  and  fresh-water  depodts 
are  found  at  the  height  of  150  feet  above  the  Tiber  on  the  Esquiline 
Hill.    In  many  places  they  contain  the  bones  of  dephants  and  other 

land  artiniftlif, 

The  geological  structure  of  the  Apennines  indicates  a  series  of  grea« 
dianges  in  the  phydcal  constitution  of  Italy.  It  is  an  establuhed 
prindple  in  geology  that  all  stratified  ro<^  containing  marine  remains 
must  have  been  originally  depodted  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  a 
horizontal  or  nearly  horizontal  podtion,  and  the  inclined  strata  of  the 
Apennines  must  therefore  have  been  upheaved  from  the  bed  of  the 
ocean ;  it  is  probable  that  they  were  at  the  same  time  raised  some 
thousand  feet  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  formiog  a  long  tonguo 
of  land,  or  a  chain  of  islands.  The  rocks  of  which  thev  are  c(»nposed 
must  have  been  afterwards  in  part  broken  and  abrade<^  to  supply  the 
materials  of  the  conglomerates  and  other  tertiary  formations  now 
found  at  their  base,  for  in  all  these  the  parent  rock  u  recognisable  in 
the  rounded  pebbles.  These  materials  must  have  been  washed  down 
into  the  adjoining  seas,  together  with  remains  of  plants  and  of  the 
animals  which  inhabited  the  land,  where  they  formed  stratified 
depodts,  inclosing,  during  the  process  of  consoUdation,  shdls  and 
other  marine  bodies.  By  a  renewal  of  the  internal  devating  force 
these  depodts  were  in  their  turn  upheaved  to  form  the  Subapennine 
lulls,  and  at  the  same  time  the  central  mountain-chain  must  have 
been  raised  to  a  greater  height,  greater  extendon  must  have  been 
given  to  the  land,  the  islands  disappearkig  as  the  lower  parts  of  the 
mountains^  of  which  they  formed  the  summits,  rose  more  and  more 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  But  during  the  time  that  those  . 
tertiary  formations  were  in  progress,  there  must  have  been  submarine 
volcanoes  at  work,  which  frx>m  time  to  time  spread  thdr  ejections  over 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  thus  they  became  iaterstratified  with  the 
materials  pouring  down  from  the  land.  There  must  then  have  ensued 
a  renewal  of  the  upheaving  force,  and  the  effect  of  that,  whether  bv 
sudden  or  by  continued  gradual  elevation  during  a  lon^  period, 
amounted  to  a  raising  of  the  land  at  least  3000  feet,  for  manne  shells 
are  imbedded  in  tibe  volcanic  tufa  of  the  Alban  Mount  at  that  height 
above  the  present  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  elevating  process 
must  have  taken  place  subsequently  to  the  ejection  from  the  sub- 
marine volcanoes  of  the  ashes  and  tufii  which  cover  the  country  more 
or  less  on  the  western  dde  of  the  Apennines,  from  Tuscany  to  the 
borders  of  Calabria;  for  they  are  for  the  most  part  arranged  in 
regular  stratified  beds  and  contain  marine  shells.  The  new  land  thus 
hud  bare  must  in  process  of  time  have  become  covered  with  vegetation, 
flourishing  in  a  chmate  suited  to  the  rhinoceros,  elephant,  and  hippo- 
potamus, which,  with  numerous  other  animals  belonging  to  spedes 
now  extinct,  and  of  kinds  now  imknown  in  Itdy,  must  have  roamed 
there  in  vast  numbera  In  this  state  of  things  parts  of  the  countiy 
must  have  been  covered  by  vast  lakes  of  fresh  water,  for  lacustrine 
depodts  are  met  with  at  intervals  nearly  over  the  whole  peninsula 
Subsequently  to  this  epodi  other  great  revolutions  must  have  taken 
place  when  the  barriers  of  these  lakes  were  broken  down,  and  when 
the  erodons  of  torrents  and  denudations  of  floods  fadiioned  the 
sur&oe  of  the  countzy  into  thoee  forma  which  it  now  presenta 

APEKRADE,  a  sea-port  in  the  Danish  province  of  Schleswig, 
situated  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  of  the  Little  Bdt,  87  miles  N.  from 
Schleswig,  in  55'  2'  57"  K.  Ut,  9**  26'  45"  K  long. :  population,  4000. 
It  is  beautifully  dtuated  in  a  deep  valley,  screened  by  wooded  hilla 
The  town,  which  is  defended  by  a  castle,  has  sea-baws,  and  cotton- 
print  works,  distilleries,  breweries,  and  tan-yards;  the  export  of 
agricultural  produce,  diip-building,  thetrandt  trade,  and  the  fisheries, 
employ  a  good  many  huida  About  76  vessels  belong  to  the  port, 
nearly  one-half  of  which  are  engaged  in  the  Brazilian  trada  The 
harbour  is  shallow,  and  the  shipping  therefore  are  moored  about  a 
hundred  yards  below  the  bridge.  Its  open  roadstead  is  unsafe  in 
wintertime. 

APIPE,  an  island  in  the  river  Parana^  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Paraguay,  dtuated  near  27'  80'  S.  lat,  46'  40'  W.  long.  It  is  of 
oondderable  extent,  and  remarkable  for  being  the  first  place  in 
South  America,  from  Cape  Horn,  which  is  overgrown  with  hip;h 
timber-trees.  It  accordingly  supplies  with  this  article  the  countries 
lying  soutix  of  it,  especially  tiie  Province  of  La  Plata.  The  Parana 
is  navigable  for  vessds  of  200  tons  burden  up  to  this  island,  and  a 
condderable  number  ascend  for  timber. 

APOLDA.    [Saxs-Wbdcab  Exbkkaoh.] 

APOLLONIATIS  LAKE.    [Anatolia.] 

APPALACHE  BAT.    rFLOBiDA.] 

APPALACHICOLA.    [Gbobgia,  State  op.] 

APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAINS.    [Allmhakt  Mouotaiks.] 

APPENZELL,  a  canton  in  the  north-east  of  Switserland,  inclosed 
on  all  ddes  by  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  lies  between  47*"  15'  and  47*  28' 
N.  Ut,  9*  lO^and  9*  85'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  south-west 
to  nortii-east  is  120  miles.  The  western  portion  of  the  canton  for  about 
10  miles  of  the  length  has  a  breadth  of  15  miles,  but  the  eastern 
portion  consists  of  a  projection  only  4^  miles  in  average  width.  Tha 
total  area  is  152  square  miles,  and  the  population  according  to  the 
census  of  March,  1850,  was  54,869,  which  gives  an  average  of  859'5f 
to  the  square  mile. 
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Surface,  Ac. — Branchea  of  the  Alpa  bound  the  canton  on  the  east, 
south,  and  west,  and  some  lower  offsets  run  into  the  interior  in  a 
north-west  direction.  The  mountains  have  very  steep  sides  and  are 
chiefly  composed  of  limestone,  in  which  there  are  numerous  stalactitic 
cayems  and  grottoes.  The  highest  point  in  the  canton  is  the  Sentis, 
which  rises  on  the  southern  border  to  the  height  of  about  8280  feet ; 
its  summit  is  always  covered  with  snow,  and  a  glacier  on  its  side 
feeds  the  See-Alp,  the  principal  lake  in  the  canton.  In  the  range  of 
mountains  on  the  east  which  separates  the  canton  from  the  valley  of 
the  Upper  Rhine  the  highest  point  is  the  Kamor,  the  pass  over  which 
oonmiands  magnificent  views  over  the  whole  of  the  canton  on  the 
W8B^  the  Rhein-thal  and  the  T^rol  on  the  eajst^  and  the  lake  of  Constanz 
on  the  north.  The  north  of  the  canton  contains  neither  mountain- 
chains  nor  valleys  properly  speakitif,  but  presents  a  succession  of 
heights  and  hollows.  Some  of  the  hms  in  this  nart  of  the  canton  are 
oonieal ;  the  most  remarkable  of  them  is  the  mil  of  G^bris  to  the 
north  of  the  village  of  Qais,  on  the  road  from  St-Qallen  to  the  Rhein- 
thal.  The  view  from  this  hill  is  veir  extensive.  The  Sitter,  which 
forms  the  outlet  of  the  See-Alp  and  runs  north-west  through  this 
canton  and  the  neighbouring  one  of  St-Gall  on  its  way  to  join  the 
Thur,  a  feeder  of  ^e  Rhine,  is  the  only  stream  worth  mentioning. 
The  north-west  of  the  canton  is  crossed  by  the  road  from  St-Qallen 
to  Peterzell  through  Herisau,  and  the  projecting  part  of  the  canton 
is  traversed  by  two  roads  that  connect  St-Gallen  with  the  Rhein-thal 
— one  passing  through  Trogen.  the  other  through  Qais.  Roads  also 
connect  the  town  of  Appenzell  with  Herisau  and  Ghds,  but  no  roads 
cross  the  mountains  on  the  southern  border  of  the  canton. 

Produce. — Agriculture  is  but  little  practised  in  this  canton  except 
In  the  low  grounds,  which  are  of  small  extent.  The  principal  sources 
of  wealth  from  the  land  consists  in  the  upland  and  mountain  pastures, 
on  which  lar^  numbers  of  cows  are 'fed.  Hones  and  goats  also  are 
numerous;  pigs  and  sheep  less  so.  Butter,  cheese,  honey,  wax,  and 
kirschenwasser  are  exported  to  Southern  Germany,  whence  the  supply 
<tf  com  is  chiefly  obtained.  Pines  and  firs  are  the  principal  trees  in 
the  mountain  forests.  Peat-bogs  supply  fuel  in  some  places  instead 
of  wood,  which  is  more  generally  used.  There  are  some  salt  and 
mineral  springs.  Qame  and  fish  ar^  scaroe.  The  climate  is  cold  but 
generally  veiy  healthy. 

In  consequence  of  religious  dissensions  which  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  reformed  religion,  the  canton  has  been  divided  since 
1597  into  two  independent  republics,  distinguished  as  the  Inner 
Rhoden  or  Interior  Appenzell,  and  the  Ausser  Rhoden  or  Exterior 
Appenzell ;  the  former  lying  between  the  latter  and  the  mountains 
on  the  south,  and  being  entirely  a  pastoral  country.  The  word 
rhoden  means  'communes.'  Interior  Appenzell  is  a  moontainous 
and  wild  country  with  a  population  of  only  11,270,  almost  all 
Catholics  and  devoted  to  a  pastoral  life.  It  is  little  visited  by 
strangers,  and  its  inhabitants  retain  much  of  the  primitive  Swiss 
simplicity  of  manners,  but  are  far  behind  their  neighbours  in  material 
comforts.  Exterior  Appenzell  has  a  population  of  48,599,  who  are 
almost  without  exception  Protestant,  and  much  addicted  to  commer- 
cial and  industrial  pursuitai,  espedaUy  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
sOk,  linen,  muslin,  damasks,  ftc. 

Government, — Both  governments  are  pure  democracies ;  in  each'  the 
general  assembly  (landsgemeinde)  connsting  of  all  the  male  natives 
abovo  18  years  of  age,  meets  in  a  field,  and  constitutes  the  sovereign 
power.  In  each  a  grand  coimcil  forms  the  executive,  proposes  the  laws 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  general  assembly,  and  exercises  the  adminis- 
trative and  judiciary  functions.  Each  commune  also  has  its  council 
The  chief  magistrate,  named  the  Landamman,  is  president.  Until 
the  revolution  in  Switzerland  in  1847  the  two  divisions  of  the  canton 
had  only  a  single  vote  in  the  federal  diet,  to  which  each  division  sent  a 
deputy  in  turn.  The  Inner  Rhoden  now  returns  one  member,  the 
Ausser  Rhoden  two  members,  to  the  national  coimcil.  [Switzsrlaitd.] 
The  revenue  of  the  canton  proceeding  from  fines  and  the  produce  of 
cantonal  property  is  inconsiderable,  the  expenditure  also  is  trifling,  for 
no  estal)liahments  are  kept  up  and  but  few  of  the  public  ofllcers  are 
paid :  taxes  and  custom-houses  are  unknown  in  the  canton. 

JnhabUantSj  d:c, — The  Appenzellers  of  both  divisions  are  passionately 
fond  of  dancing,  and  the  peasants  of  the  Ausser  Rhoden,  where  the 
amusement  is  restricted  by  law  to  four  or  five  days  in  the  vear, 
frequently  cross  the  border  to  trip  it  with  their  neighbours  of  the 
southern  division.  They  are  also  much  addicted  to  athletic  exercises, 
especially  to  wrestling,  boxing;  and  pushing  the  stone.  ^^^  u^  &1bo, 
like  most  of  their  Swiss  brethren,  famous  marksmen :  rifle-matches 
are  held  very  generally  on  Sundays  in  summer  and  autusm.  The 
dweUing-houses  of  the  peasantry  are  scattered  over  the  country, 
rarely  oolleoted  into  villages,  and  where  they  are  each  house  generally 
stands  in  its  own  grounds.  'Indeed  it  is  only  in  the  Ausser  Rhoden 
that  any  villages  are  found,  and  even  here  their  number  is  but  small 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Teufien  in  the  north  of  the  canton, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  employed  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  and 
embroidery  of  muslin ;  and  QaiiB,  four  miles  east  of  the  preceding, 
situated  in  a  bare  and  bleak  but  healthy  region  8000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  much  frequented  in  summer  by  invalids  who  imbibe  vast 
quantities  of  goats'-milk  whey  with  the  notion  that  their  maladies  are 
cured  thereby.  The  houses  of  Gais  are  converted  into  lodging-houses 
during  the  whey-cure  season ;  they  are  particularly  neat  and  dean,  and 


all  of  them  are  painted  outside.  On  the  summit  of  the  steep  pas 
over  the  mountains  east  of  Gais  leading  toAltstatten  in  the  Rhein-thal. 
a  chapel  is  erected  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  400  AppenzeUen 
over  8000  Austrians  in  1405.  The  view  firom  the  chapel  over  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  2000  feet  below,  and  of  the  snowy  moun- 
tains of  the  Tyrol  and  the  Vorarlberg,  is  verf  beautiful  In  Appenzdl 
may  be  heard  m  perfection  the  melodious  songs  of  the  Swiss  cow-herda 

Towns, — ApperaeUf  the  capital  of  the  Inner  Rhoden,  is  situated  in  a 
valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sitter,  7  miles  S.  from  Si-Gallen,  in 
47*  29*  N.  lat,  9*  24'  E.  long. :  population,  including  the  whole 
commune,  8200.  It  is  a  small,  old,  and  xB-built  plaoa  Two 
covered  bridges  span  the  river  at  Appenzell,  which  has  two  hms,  a 
council-house,  an  arsenal,  a  oonvent,  a  nunnery,  and  a  new  church, 
which  is  hung  with  flags.  In  the  archive-office  ore  presflrved  many 
banners  captured  during  ^bib  war  of  independence  in  the  beglmil^g  of 
the  15th  century.  The  general  assembly  of  the  Inner  Rhoden  meets 
here  every  year.  Appenzell  has  some  trade  in  linen  wlnoh  h  bleached 
near  the  town.  Between  Appenzell  and  the  Sentis  momrtom  are  tha 
mineral  baths  of  WetssbocC  from  which  are  several  woDbi  up  the 
mountain ;  one  of  these  leads  to  a  singular  hermitage  and  cbroel  called 
Wildkircldein,  scooped  in  the  face  of  a  precipice,  and  dedicated  to 
St  Michael  The  upland  crossed  before  reachmg  this  retreat  is  5094 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  summer  is  covered  witk  deHdons  psstors 
and  immmenble  flowersi  Trogen,  the  capital  of  the  Outer  Rhoden 
east  of  the  Sitter,  7  miles  N.E.  from  Appenzell  on  the  rood  from 
St-Gallen  to  AHstitten,  has  on  arsenal,  and  2400  inhabitants  who 
manufacture  linen  and  muslin.  fferieaUf  the  capital  of  the  Ansnr 
Rhoden  west  of  the  Sitter,  is  situated  7  nrilee  N.K.  W.  from  AppenseD, 
and  has  2000  inhabitants.  The  town  which  is'  irreeolarly  built  stands 
at  the  junction  of  two  small  streams  which  drive  the  modmieiy  of  iti 
numerous  fStctories.  Two  of  the  neighbouring  heiglits  are  crowned 
by  ruined  castles.  The  lower  part  of  the  chuixih  tower  in  which  tite 
archives  are  kept  is  said  to  date  from  the  7th  century.  Herina  has 
a  court-house,  on  arsenal;  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a  public  library.  It 
is  the  centre  of  important  silk,  cotton,  and  muslin  manu&ctures,  and 
the  most  oommerdal  place  in  cJl  the  canton.  About  a  mile  east  of  it 
are  the  mineral  springs  of  Hehirichsbad,  at  which  there  is  a  oonuno- 
dious  bathhouse.  Hither  also  numerous  invalids  flock  in  summer  ibr 
the  goats*-whey  cure :  consumptive  patients  are  oooommodated  with 
apartments  in  a  cow-house. 

HiMtorieaL  Sketch, — The  Prankish  kings  who  in  the  8th  century  ruled 
over  Eastern  Helvetia  bestowed  the  royal  domains  in  these  mountains 
and  valleys  on  the  abbey  of  St.  GalL  By  degrees  the  abbey  ocqmred 
the  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  coimtry,  which  was  confirmed  to  it  m 
1292  b^  the  emperor  Adolphus  of  Nassau.  The  abbots  baiK  a 
monastery  dependent  on  that  of  St  Gall,  wliich  was  cafled  Abbotia 
Cella,  and  in  German  Abten-zell,  whence  the  name  of  Appentell 
was  given  first  to  the  village  whidi  grew  around  the  monastery  sad 
afterwards  to  the  whole  country.  The  inhabitants  emoyed  under  tha 
dominion  of  the  abbey  considerable  privileges  and  franchiaea ;  they 
elected  their  landamman  and  other  magistrates  and  the  dnes  and  feea 
they  were  to  pay  to  the  abbey  were  fixed.  But  under  on  elective 
government  like  that  of  an  abbey  much  depended  on  the  personal 
character  of  the  abbot  for  the  time  being.  Some  of  the  abboti 
encroached  or  allowed  their  bailiffs  to  encroadi  on  the  liberties  of 
these  mountaineers,  who  at  last,  after  unavailing  remonstrances,  rose 
in  arms  in  1401,  surprised  the  castles  which  the  abbot  hod  built  in 
their  country,  and  drove  his  bsilifb  away.  A  war  of  several  year^ 
continuance  ensued,  in  which  first  the  imperial  cities  of  Suabia  and 
afterwards  Austria  itself  took  the  abbot's  port ;  bnt  the  AppenzeOeis 
a»nsted  by  the  men  of  Schwyz  and  Glarus  repeatedly  defeated  their 
enemies.  At  last  peace  was  made,  and  the  AppenzelleTB  were  recog- 
nised as  an  independent  people ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1513  tha^ 
they  were  finally  received  into  the  Swiss  confederation,  of  whi^  tfaef 
formed  the  18th  canton.    [Switzerland.] 

ATPIA  VIA,  an  ancient  road  in  Italy.  It  was  fiiwt  laid  down  ai 
far  as  Capua  by  Appius  Claudius,  who  afterwards  fh)m  the  loss  of  his 
sight  was  called  Csccus,  in  his  censorship,  B.c.  812.  At  a  later  period 
it  was  continued  as  far  as  Brundisium.  For  the  towns  through  which 
it  passed  see  Antokikus,  Ittokiubt  or.  The  road,  parts  of  which 
still  exist,  was  built  of  squared  stones,  closely  fitted  together  witboni 
cement  or  iron,  of  various  sizes,  from  one  foot  to  five  feet.  There 
are  two  strata  beneath.;  the  first  of  rough  stones  cemented  with 
mortar,  the  second  of  gravel,  the  whole  being  about  S  feet  in  depth. 
The  breadth  of  the  road  is  about  14  feet,  so  as  to  admit  two  caxrii^ 

APPIN.    [Arotle.] 

APPLE35 1 ,  Westmorland,  the  county  town,  a  municipal  borou^ 
and  market-town  in  East  Ward,  is  situated  in  54"*  85'  ».  lot.,  2*  28' 
W.  long. ;  81  miles  S.E.  from  Carlisle,  270  miles  F.N.W.  f^m  London 
by  road,  and  300  miles  by  the  Iforth  Western  railway  viA  Trent 
Valley.  The  population  in  1861  was  1204.  The  borough  posBflcsea  a 
corporation  with  a  mayor,  aldermen,  &c.,  but  scarcely  any  fimctions 
of  municipal  government  are  exercised.  The  livings  are  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Carlisle. 

Appleby  IS  beautifully  situated  upon  the  river  Bden  (one  of  ^ 
finest  trout  streams  in  England),  which  falls  into  the  Solway  fVith 
below  Carlisle.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Appleby  was  a  Roman 
station  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  this.    It  was  however 
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a  plnoe  of  some  importance  before  the  Normaa  conquest  and  until  the 
time  of  HeoiT  IL,  in  the  22nd  year  of  whose  reign  it  waa  surprised 
and  destooyed  Inr  William  kmg  of  Scotland.  A  similar  calamity  in 
the  12th  year  of  Riehard  II.,  ISSSjproBtrated  the  town-  It  never 
entirely  reoorered  from  this  blow.  The  greatest  part  still  lay  m  ruins 
in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  on  this  account  the  rent  due  to 
tiie  crown  was  reduced  from  20  marks  annually  to  2  marks,  or  IZ.  69.  Sd. 
Bmralls,  a  hamlet  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Burgh  walls ;  and  the  remains  of  buildings  have 
been  duff  or  ploughed  up  two  or  three  miles  from  Appleby. 

Appleby  is  situated  in  ti^o  parishes,  St.  Lawrence  on  the  left  and  St. 
Michael  on  the  right  side  of  the  river.  The  greater  part  of  the  town 
lies  in  the  parish  of  St  Lawrenoe ;  St.  Michael,  popularly  called 
BoBgate,  eontains  but  few  houses,  and  is  prindpiJly  an  agricultural 
paridi.  The  two  oarishee  are  separate  vicarages.  The  high  road  from 
LondoB  to  Cariiide  by  Brough  and  Penrith  passes  through  Bongate. 
An  aaeient  stone  bridge  of  two  arches  crosses  the  Eden  and  connects 
the  two  parish wt  of  Appleby  with  each  other.  The  main  street^  which 
IB  iireguariy  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  is  of  considerable  width, 
haling  the  castle  at  its  upper  and  the  paniBh  church  of  St.  Lawrence 
at  its  lower  extremity.  The  town  contains  some  well-built  houses, 
and  has  a  neat  appearance ;  it  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  castle  is 
finely  situated  upon  a  lofty  and  well-wooded  eminence,  and  commands 
frx>m  the  summit  of  its  ancient  keep  a  noble  view  of  the  surrounding 
eouatiy.  The  keep  is  still  surrounded  by  a  moat^  but  tiie  drawbridge 
has  been  removed.  This  fine  keep,  called  Csosar's  Tower,  though  not 
of  Roman  date  is  of  great  antiqui^,  as  is  also  a  portion  of  the  castle ; 
but  the  larger  part  of  the  edifice  was  rebuilt  in  1686  by  the  then 
Earl  ot  Thanet^  who  inherited  it  from  the  diiford  f&mily,  and  in  the 
possesaon  of  whose  desoendants  it  still  remains.  The  gardens 
belonging  to  the  easUe  are  of  considerable  extent^  and  from  their 
elevated  poaitioB  command  a  rich  and  varied  prospect  A  suit  of 
■teel  and  gold  armour,  said  to  have  been  worn  by  Geoige  Clifford  in  his 
eapaeity  of  ehampion  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  is  preserved  in  the  castle. 

In  oonaeoiienee  of  the  adherenoe  of  the  town  of  Appleby  to  the  cause 
ef  Charisa,  Oliver  Cromwell  imposed  upon  it  a  '  Charter  of  RestricUons,' 
idiich  for  a  time  was  enforced  by  a  garrison.  This  restrictive  charter 
waa  bowwer  annulled  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  which  event 
was  oelebrated  in  the  town  with  great  pomp  and  festivity  under  the 
anapioes  ot  the  eelelmited  Anne  difibrd,  Countess  of  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery,  who  at  that  time  occupied  her  castle  at  Appleby  which 
she  had  foiiified  for  Kin^  Charies  I.,  and  who  now,  aged  as  she  was, 
''thought  not  hergatee  wide  enough  to  receive  her  guests." 

The  chnreh  of  ^  Lawrence  was  in  a  great  measure  rebuilt  in  1665 
by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  who  also  left  a  frmd  for  keeping  it  in 
repair.  The  church  is  large  and  handsome,  and  contains  die  tomb 
of  Anne  Countess  of  Peml^ke,  and  a  beautiful  monument  to  the 
memory  of  her  mother,  the  Countess  of  Cumberland,  of  whom  it 
bean  a  frill  length  recumbent  figure  in  white  marble.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Association  Methodists;  an 
endowed  Chammai>sehool,  founded  in  1574,  which  had  81  scholars  in 
1851,  a  National  and  a  British  school ;  a  medianics  institute ;  and  an 
hoapltal  or  alma-house,  endowed  by  the  Coontess  of  Pembroke,  for 
the  auffport  of  12  widows  and  a  superior,  or  "  mother,"  and  having  a 
diapel  for  daily  prayera. 

tf  ear  the  ohnroh  is  a  elolster,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1811  after  a 
design  by  Mr.  Smirke ;  it  is  portly  used  as  a  market-house  and  partly 
eeeupied  by  shops.  The  xnain  street  is  ornamented  at  each  extremity 
by  an  ancient  stone  obelisk ;  but  the  town-hall  and  shambles  are  most 
inaommodiouJy  plaeed  in  its  eentre.  The  shire-hall  and  new  jail  are 
in  tiie  parish  of  St  Michael,  or  Bongate.  The  assicee  for  Westmoi^ 
land  are  held  at  Appleby  twice  in  the  year;  the  judges  on  these 
ooeaaiona  have  been  from  time  immemorial  entertained  at  the  castle. 
A  oonnty  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

Tlie  weaving  of  linens  and  checks  is  earried  on  to  some  extent  in 
Appleby ;  also  brewing  and  malting.  There  is  a  good  retail  trade.  A 
woollen  manufactory  is  seated  at  Coupland  Beck.  The  market  at 
Apploby  is  held  on  Saturday  for  00m ;  a  market  for  sheep  is  held  on 
the  fiint  Thuiedav  in  each  month ;  and  these  are  fairs  for  cattle^  horses, 
and  alieep  at  Whitsuntide,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  Jime,  on  the 
21st  of  August,  and  on  the  80th  of  September  and  1st  of  October.  The 
last  mentioned  of  these  fairs  is  known  by  the  name  of  Brough  Hill  fair, 
and  ia  held  on  a  pieoe  of  open  ground  about  six  miles  from  Applebv. 
This  fair,  as  well  as  that  held  in  June,  is  almost  exclusively  a  cattle 
and  horse  fUr. 

The  borough  of  Applel^  previous  to  ^e  passing  of  the  Reform  Act 
of  1882,  returned  two  members  to  Parliament,  but  was  then 
disfranchised.  The  revenues  of  the  corporation  are  applied  to  the 
repair  of  the  streets  and  to  local  improvements. 

(Kididson  and  Bum's  iTMory  of  Ownberkmd  and  We&tmorland; 
OorretpondmU  at  Af^iUby^'S 

APPLEDOBE,  Devonshire,  a  port  and  markettown  in  the  parish 
of  Mortham  and  hundred  of  Shebbear,  is  situated  upon  an  acclivity 
OB  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Torridge,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Taw, 
in  bV  V  K.  lat,  4*  12'  W.  long.,  44  miles  N.W.  from  Exeter,  and 
804  miles  W.  by  &  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1841 
mi  fll74,  of  ttie  pariid&  of  Kortham  8578 ;  the  population  of  the  parish 
ef  Moiiham  in  l&l  was  8680. 


The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconiy  of  Barnstaple 
and  diocese  of  Exeter. 

Appledore  is  a  small  place,  but  has  a  considerable  coasting  and 
American  trade;  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  fishing. 
The  average  number  of  vessels  which  arrive  laden  is  about  2300 
annually,  nearly  half  of  which  proceed  to  Bideford  and  Barnstaple. 
The  town  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years.  The  pajiah 
church  is  in  the  village  of  Nortnam,  above  a  mile  from  the  toMm, 
but  on  the  site  of  the  old  chapel  in  Appledore  is  a  neat  district 
church,  built  in  1886  by  public  subscription.  There  are  chapels 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Lidependents,  and  Baptists ;  and  National 
and  Infant  schools.  The  markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday. 

On  the  coast  near  Appledore  is  a  sandy  tract  of  about  800  acres, 
called  "Northam  Burrows,"  adjoining  which  is  a  high  bank  of 
pebbles,  about  a  mile  long,  resembling  the  Chesil-bank  newWeymouth. 
Kinwith  or  Kenwith  Castle,  in  besieging  which  Ubbo  or  Hubba  the 
Dane  was  killed  in  878,  was  near  Appledore.  Henni  Borough,  or 
Henni  Castle,  a  small  fortified  spot  not  far  from  Bideford,  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  this  castle.  A  rude  blod^  of  stone,  which 
lies  on  the  beach  at  Apnledore,  is  known  as  Hubba's  Stone,  and  is 
popularly  believed  to  ma»  the  spot  where  Hubba  was  interred. 

{Rovle  Book  of  Devon;  Corremondent  <a  AppUdart,) 

APPLEDORE.    [Kjest.] 

APT.    [Vauclube.] 

APU'LIA.,  the  name  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  southern  Italy  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  was  bounded  E.  and  N.  by  tlie  Adriatic 
Sea,  K. W.  by  the  river  Frento,  or  perhaps  the  Tifemus,  which  divided 
it  from  the  Frentani,  W.  by  Samnium,  and  S.  by  Lucania  and  Messapia. 
It  does  not  appear  that  tne  Romans*  ever  considered  tJie  Messapian 
peninsula,  now  called  Terra  d'Otranto,  as  part  of  Apulia.  In  remoter 
ages  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Italy  was  known  to  the  Oreeks  by  the 
name  of  lapyeia,  and  was  inhabited  by  the  Daunii,  the  Peucetii  or 
Pcediculi,  the  Messapians,  and  the  Salentini,  who  were  all  said  to  be 
descendants  of  Greek  or  Pelasgic  colonies.  The  original  Apulians 
were  probably  a  tribe  of  the  Opid  or  Osci  (Niebuhi's  MitUny  of 
Rome,  voL  i) 

Aocordmg  to  Strabo  (vl  p.  288),  the  Peucetii  extended  along  the 
coast  frt>m  Brundisium  to  Barium,  a  distanoe  of  about  700  stadia; 
north  of  the  Peucetii  were  the  Daunii,  and  then  the  ApuH,  extending 
to  the  southern  confines  of  the  Frentani  Strabo  adds,  that  in  his 
time  the  names  of  Peucetii  and  Daunii  were  not  in  use  among  the 
natives,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  fix  the  ancient  limits  of  these 
people.  Roman  Apulia^  in  its  extended  sense,  included  the  oountries 
of  the  Apuliy  the  Daunii,  and  the  Peucetii  The  islands  of  Diomedee, 
now  called  Tremiti,  belonged  also  to  it.  The  principal  towns  of 
Apulia  were  Teanum,  Luceria,  Asculum,  Argyrippaor  Arpi,  Sipontum, 
Sidapia,  Barium,  £gnatia,  Canusium,  and  Venuoa,  the  birth-place  of 
Horace.  This  country  suffered  greatly  during  the  second  Punic  war, 
when  some  of  its  towns  sided  with  Hannibal  and  others  with  Romcu 
The  whole  finally  became  subject  to  the  Roman  sway.  After  the  fall 
of  the  western  empire  the  possession  of  Apulia  was  long  disputed 
between  the  Goths,  the  Byzantine  emperors,  the  Longobac^^  and  ihe 
Saracens.  The  Normans  conquered  Apulia  in  the  11th  century,  and 
the  Korman  kings  of  Sicily  styled  themselves  dukes  of  Apulia  and 
princes  of  Capua.  These  two  names  included  the  whole  of  their 
continental  dominions.  When  afterwards  the  monarchy  wan  divided 
into  two  kingdoms,  namely,  Sicily  ultra  pharvm,  and  Sicily  eitra 
pharvm  (or  the  kingdom  of  Naples),  the  name  of  Apulia  (and  m  later 
times  Puglia)  was  definitively  limited  to  one  of  the  four  divisions  of 
the  continental  kingdom,  consisting  of  the  Apulia  of  the  Romans 
and  the  Messapian  peninsula.  The  Roman  Apulia  comprised  nearly 
the  same  territory  as  the  two  provinces  of  Capitanata  and  Terra  di 
Bari    [Bari,  Tbrra  di;  Capital ata;  PugliaJ 

APtfRE,  a  river  in  South  America,  a  feeder  of  the  Orinoco,  rises  in 
the  eastern  Cordillera  of  New  Granada,  a  little  south  of  the  town  of 
PUnplona,  near  7*  N.  lat.,  73"  40*  W.  long.  It  is  formed  by  two  head 
streams — the  Orivante  and  the  Sarare — which,  running  nearly  parallel 
to  each  other  for  about  100  miles,  and  traversing  the  mountams  and 
the  lower  hilly  tract,  meet  in  the  western  plains  of  Venezuela,  and 
form  the  Apiir^  river.  After  the  junction  of  its  branches  the  Apur^ 
turns  to  the  east-north-east,  and  is  joined  by  numerous  affluents  m>m 
the  north,  among  which  the  Rio  San  Domingo  is  the  most  important. 
The  Apur^  continues  to  flow  in  an  easterly  direction  for  about  200 
miles  to  San  Fernando.  Near  69*  W.  long,  it  sends  off  an  arm,  which 
running  south-east  falls  into  the  Rio  Aranea,  another  affluent  of  the 
Orinoco.  The  large  tract  of  land  between  these  two  rivers,  the  arm 
of  the  Apur^  just  mentioned  and  the  Orinoco,  forms  the  idand  of 
Achaguar.  At  San  Fernando  the  river  receives  on  the  left  bank  the 
Portugueza,  which  carries  down  a  very  large  body  of  water  from  the 
north,  collected  from  a  great  number  of  water-courses  which  drain 
the  Paramo  de  Rosas  and  the  south-western  portion  of  the  coast  range 
of  Venesuela.  The  country  which  lies  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Portuguesa  and  the  Orinoco  is  low  and  level ;  it  is  under  water  for 
several  months  during  the  rainy  seasoi^  when  a  temporary  lake  is 
formed  some  thousands  of  square  miles  in  area,  and  with  a  depth  o£ 
SO  feet  of  water,  so  as  to  be  navigable  by  large  vessels.  The  great 
volume  of  water,  which  is  brought  down  by  the  Apur6  an^^  the 
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Portugaeza^  and  the  little  degree  of  coiuistenoy  in  the  alluvial  soil 
between 'the  Apur^  and  the  Orinoco  c&UBe  the  country,  which  for 
three  or  four  months  is  a  lake,  to  present  during  the  remainder  of  the 
jAtr  a  net-work  of  water-courses,  most  of  which  are  too  Shallow  to  be 
luiTigated.  One  of  these  diannels,  however,  which  joins  the  Orinoco 
opposite  San  Rafaele  del  Capuchino,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  more 
than  100  tons  burden.  La^  river-boats  ascend  the  Apur^  to  its 
oonfluence  with  the  Rio  San  Domingo  (near  69**  80'  W.  long),  and 
then  the  last  mentioned  river  to  a  village  called  Torunaa,  whidi  is  a 
few  miles  distant  from  the  thriving  town  of  Yarinai^  of  which  Torunas 
is  considered  the  port,  as  hj  means  of  this  navigation  the  produce 
of  that  part  of  Venezuela  is  sent  to  Angostura,  and  European  goods 
are  received  back  in  the  same  way.  The  Apur^  enters  tne  Orinoco 
on  the  left  bank,  about  90  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Portugueza. 
(Humboldt's  Penonal  Narrative;  Pdporis's  Voyage  d  la  Fartie 
Orientale  de  la  Terre-Fermtj  Ac.) 

APURIBiAC.    [PjSBU.l 

AQUILA.    [ABBUZZog 

AQUILEIA,  a  town  founded  in  the  territory  of  the  Yeneti  by  a 
Roman  colony  in  the  year  181  B.a,  was  situated  in  a  low  and 
fertile  plain,  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  on  the  Natiso  and  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Sontius,  now  the  Isonzo.  It  soon  became  a  place  of 
great  trade,  for  although  it  was  60  stadia  or  about  8  miles  distant 
from  the  Adriatic,  vessels  could  reach  it  through  canals  which 
communicated  with  the  rivers  that  flow  near  it  Its  walls  were  12 
miles  in  extent^  and  the  city  was  adorned  with  an  amphitheatre  and 
other  splendid  buildings.  The  Via  JSmilia,  a  continuation  of  the 
Flaminian  road  from  Rome,  led  through  Ariminum  and  Bononia  to 
Aouileia.  The  city  waa  always  important  in  a  militaiy  point  of  view. 
Julius  Caesar  made  it  the  head  quarters  of  the  legions  in  Cisalpine 
Qaul,  and  several  of  the  emperors  repaired  to  Aquileiafor  the  defence 
of  the  Italian  frontier.  Aquileia  distinguished  itself  for  its  fidelity  to 
Rome,  especially  during  its  protracted  siege  by  Maziminus^  which  was 
terminated  by  the  assassination  of  the  tyrant  by  his  own  soldiers 
under  the  walls  of  the  town,  a.d.  2S8.  The  town,  owing  to  its 
situation,  was  exposed  to  the  first  attacks  of  Alaric  and  the  other 
barbarians  who  successively  invaded  Italy  from  the  north-east  The 
famous  Attila  at  last  stormed  it  after  an  obstinate  defence  of  three 
months  continuance,  pillaged,  and  destroyed  it  b/fire,  oStet  butchering 
the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants,  in  the  year  452.  Aquileia  never 
recovered  its  importance ;  it  was  afterwards  however  paitiallv 
inhabited,  and  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  a  bishop  tUI  the  6th 
century,  when  on  the  invasion  of  the  Longobardi  all  the  inhabitants 
took  refuge  on  the  island  of  Gradus  at  the  entrance  of  the  lagunes. 
The  see  of  AquQeia  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy ;  its  first  recorded 
bishop,  Hermagoras,  is  said  to  have  lived  under  the  Emperor  Kero. 
There  is  also  a  tradition  that  St.  Marie  the  evangelist  was  the  first 
bishop  of  Aquileia,  and  that  he  wrote  there  h&  Gospel,  a  MS.  of 
which,  said  to  be  an  automph  of  the  saint,  was  transferred  to  Venice 
in  the  14th  century,  and  deposited  in  the  treasure-room  of  the  church 
of  St  Mark.  Towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century  it  was  made  a 
metropolitan  see,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  its  prelates  extended 
ultimately  over  Istria,  Venetia,  the  country  westwfud  as  far  as  Como, 
and  beyond  the  Alps  to  the  river  Save.  In  the  6th  century  the 
metropolitans  of  Aquileia  assumed  the  title  of  patriarch,  which  was 
a  long  time  after  acknowledged  by  the  Pope.  The  prelates  became  for 
several  centuries  almost  the  temporal  sovereigns  of  the  territory 
subject  to  this  see,  and  under  them  Aquileia  ei^joyed  a  period  of 
comparative  prosperity.  But  the  wars  between  Frederic  II.  and  the 
popes,  and  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelins,  came  again  to 
disturb  the  coimtiy ;  and  these,  added  to  the  growing  unhealthiness 
of  Aquileil^  occasioned  by  the  stagnant  waters  around,  induced  the 
patriarchs,  in  the  18th  century,  to  remove  their  residence  to  the  castle  of 
Udine,  round  which  a  town  then  rose  on  the  decline  of  that  of  Aquileia. 
From  that  time  Aquileia  became  ddtaolate,  and  by  degrees  dwindled 
away  to  a  mere  unhealthy  village,  with  no  public  buildings  remaining 
except  the  cathedral  In  1420,  the  Venetians  conquered  Friuli,  and 
Udine  submitted  to  them.  Thus  ended  the  temporal  dominion  of 
the  patriarchs.  Their  spiritual  authority  they  retained  till  1758, 
when  in  consequence  of  disputes  having  arisen  between  the  Venetian 
senate  and  the  court  of  Austria  about  the  right  of  nomination  to  the 
vacant  see,  the  patriarchate  was  finally  abolidied  by  the  Pope,  and  its 
diocese  divided  into  two  episcopal  sees,  Udine  and  Gorizia. 

AQUT'NUM,  a  town  of  the  YoLx^ans  included  in  ancient  Latium, 
in  Italy,  was  situated  on  the  Via  Latina  about  70  miles  E.S.E.  frx>m 
Rome,  6  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Liris,  and  between  4  and  5 
miles  fh>m  the  left  bank  of  the  Melpis.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxyi  9.)  when  describing  Hannibafs  advance  upon  Rome  by  the  Via 
Latina.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  had  a  villa  at  Aquinum,  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  lai:ge  and'^rosperous  town.  It  received  a  Roman  colony 
during  the  second  triumvirate  and  became  a  large  city  ^it  is  so  called  by 
Strabo)  during  the  empire.  Juvenal,  the  Roman  satirist^  was  bom  at 
Aquinum.  This  town  suffered  greatly  by  the  various  invasions  of 
the  barbarians  after  the  fall  of  the  empire.  It  was  almost  utterly 
destroyed  during  the  wars  of  Conrad  and  Manfred  against  the  Popes. 
It  retained  however  its  episcopal  rank.  Part  of  the  site  is  now 
occupied  }aj  the  city  of  A  qutno,  a  poor  place  of  about  1100  inhabitants. 
The  rest  of  the  site  is  covered  with  rums  of  buildings  of  various  ages 


and  styles,  among  which  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  an  amphitheatre, 
a  triumphal  arch,  and  a  part  of  the  ancient  walls  built  of  square  stones 
without  cement  An  old  church,  which  is  still  called  n  VetoojtAo, 
(although  the  see  has  been  long  since  transferred  to  FonteoorvOj  where 
the  bishop  resides,)  is  built  on  the  site  and  partly  wit^  the  materials 
of  an  ancient  temple;  and  there  are  besides  ruins  of  two  otber 
ancient  temples.  Aquino  is  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Tens  di 
lAvoro. 

AQUITA'NIA,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  ancient  GauL  The 
limits  of  Aquitania  are  stated  by  Julius  Caesar  to  have  been  the  river 
Garumna,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Ocean.  The  Garumna  divided  it  from 
Celtic  GauL  The  original  Aquitanians  are  supposed  to  have  been 
of  Iberian  race,  distinct  frx)m  the  Celts.  Csasar  did  not  go  into 
Aquitania,  but  his  lieutenant,  the  younger  Crassus,  made  an  incursion 
into  it  The  country  however  was  not  finally  subjugated  until  the 
year  28  B.a,  when  Augustus  sent  Marcus  Valerius  Messala  to  conquer 
it  The  poet  TibuUus  accompanied  Messala  in  this  expedition,  which 
he  has  commemorated  in  his  poems.  In  the  division  of  Gaul  into 
Roman  provinces  as  settled  by  Augustus,  the  limits  of  Aquitania  were 
extended  northward  as  far  as  the  river  Ligeris  (the  modem  Loire), 
and  eastwards  to  the  Mount  Cebenna  (the  Cevennes)  which  formed 
the  western  limit  of  the  Karbonensis  province.  In  the  following 
subdivisions  of  Gaul  under  the  later  emperors,  we  find  the  Aquitania 
of  Augustus  divided  into  three  provinces,  namely,  the  Novempopulaoa, 
which  comprised  the  greater  put  of  the  original  Aquitania,  iMstween 
the  Garumna,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Ocean ;  its  principal  towns  were 
Climberris,  afterwards  Augusta,  Benehamum,  Iluro,  Aquse  TarbeUs; 
the  Aquitania  prima  bordering  on  the  Ligeris,  and  whose  capital  was 
Avaricum,  afterwards  called  Bituriges  (now  Bounes),  and  the  Aquitania 
secunda,  situated  between  the  other  two,  and  whose  principal  city  was 
Burd^gala  (Bordeaux).  Under  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  YiagoQa, 
after  ravaging  Italy,  passed  into  Gaul  and  took  possession  of 
Aquitania;  which  they  kept  till  Clovis,  kiDg  of  the  Franks,  defeated 
tiiem  in  a  great  battle  near  Poitiers  a.d.  607,  and  killed  iiieir  kin^ 
Alaric  II.  Aquitania  then  became  part  of  the  monarchy  of  the 
Franks ;  but  under  the  weak  successors  of  Clovis  it  was  detached 
from  it  again,  and  given  as  an  appanage  to  Charibert^  a  younger  son  of 
Clotarius  IL  We  find  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  Eudea, 
Duke  of  Aquitania  and  a  descendant  of  Charibert,  at  war  with  Charles 
MarteL  The  Saracens  from  Spain  having  invaded  the  oountry  nod 
pillaged  Bordeaux,  Eudes  was  glad  to  make  his  peace  with  Charles 
and  to  join  him  against  the  Mohammedans,  who  were  utterly  defeated 
by  Charles  between  Tours  and  Poitiers  a.d.  782.  In  768,  Wufer, 
Eudes'  successor,  was  attacked  by  Pepin,  who  conquered  the  whole  of 
Aquitania  and  reunited  it  to  the  French  monarchy.  But  Aquitania 
had  undeigone  another  change  in  its  southern  limits.  The  Vasconea, 
a  Spanish  people,  finding  themselves  hard  pressed  by  the  Visigoths, 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  Aquitania, 
which  from  them  took  the  name  of  Vasoonia  or  Gasoogne,  which  it  has 
retained  ever  since;,  whilst  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  same 
province  continued  to  be  called  Aquitaine,  and  afterwards  by  corruption, 
Guienne.  The  Vascones  were  conquered  by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne, 
but  revolted  again,  and  fonned  an  indep^ident  state,  having  their 
dukes,  until  the  11^  century,  when  they  became  united  to  the  duchy 
of  Aquitaine,  which  under  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  had 
become  one  of  the  great  fiefs  of  the  French  monarchy  and  virtually 
independent  of  the  crown.  Eleanor,  the  heiress  of  William,  last 
count  of  Poitou  and  duke  of  Aquitaine,  married  Louis  VIL,  king  of 
France,  but  being  repudiated  by  him  she  next  marrieft  Henry,  duke 
of  Kormandy,  afterwards  Henry  IL  of  England,  who  thxis  became 
possessed  of  Guienne,  Poitou,  Gascony,  Anjou,  in  short,  of  the  whole 
Aquitania  in  its  most  extended  sense.  This  was  the  origin  of  long 
wars  between  the  two  kingdoms.  At  last  Charles  VIL  oonqnered 
Guienne  and  the  other  districts  above-mentioned,  took  Bordeaux  in 
1451-2,  and  reunited  the  whole  to  France.  The  name  of  Guienne 
continued  afterwards  to  be  used  as  that  of  one  of  the  provinces  ot 
the  old  monarchy,  though  restricted  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
former  Aquitaxua,  until  the  first  French  revolution,  wnen  the  whole 
country  was  divided  into  departments,  and  the  old  denominations 
became  obliterated. 

ARABAT-EL-MATFOON.     [Abtdos.] 

ARABGIR,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  pashalik  of  Sivas,  ii 
situated  on  an  elevated  plateau  between  the  Gi>l-Dagh  and  &uri'Chi- 
Chak  branches  of  the  Anti-Taurus  [Anatolia]  ;  at  a  distance  of  16 
miles  N.W.  from  the  junction  of  the  Kara-Su  and  Murad-Su,  on  the 
caravan  route  from  Aleppo  to  Trebixond,  from  which  places  respectively 
it  is  distant  270  and  198  miles.  It  is  built  amidst  a  forest  of  frnit- 
trees,  among  which  the  White  Mulberry  is  most  conmioxL  The  fruit 
of  ihe  mulberry  is  eaten  fresh,  or  used  for  making  brandy,  or  it  is 
made  into  a  sweetmeat  called  petma,  which  is  common  all  through 
Armenia.  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  where  it  is  free  from  nx^ 
yields  fine  crops  of  wheat  The  climate  is  cold  in  winter,  and  mud) 
snow  falls.  The  town  contains  4800  Turkish  and  1200  Armenian 
families.  A  few  years  ago  the  Armenian  population  had  1000  hand- 
looms  at  work,  weaving  cotton  goods  from  British  yam.  This  industi? 
and  the  caravan  trade  rendered  Arabgir  a  thriving  place.  In  the 
surrounding  highlands,  which  are  bare  and  barren,  iron-ore  is  abund- 
ant ;  and  near  the  spot  where  the  above-named  two  riven  meet  and 
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form  the  Euphrates,  are  the  lead  and  oopper-minea  of  Kaben-liCaden. 
(Royal  Otograpkieal  JfmmaL) 

ARABIA,  a  coimtiy  of  Western  Asia,  the  entire  surfiice  of  which  is 
about  four  times  that  of  France.  It  is  considered  as  pertaining  to 
Asia,  though  from  its  position  and  physical  character  it  would  appear 
rather  to  belong  to  Africa.  If  the  Red  Sea  did  not  interpose  a  narrow 
inteiTuption,  one  almost  continuous  tract  of  sandy  deserts  would 
extend  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Persian  Qulf. 

BowndaritMf  Capes,  dhc. — ^Arabia  presents  the  form  of  a  vast  penin- 
sula, connected  with  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  continent  of 
Asia  by  a  sandy  desert,  the  breadth  of  which  from  the  northern  end 
of  the  Qulf  of  Akaba  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shatt^l-Arab  or  Euphrates 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  about  800  miles.  It  is  situated  between  12* 
and  30'*  N.  lat,  82'*  and  59*"  £.  long.,  partly  within  and  partly  to  the 
north  of  the  tropical  re^on  :  the  tropic  of  Cancer  divides  it  into  two 
nearly  eoreial  ^paits.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Syria  and  the  Euphrates,  E. 
by  the  Persiaa  Gulf;  the  Indian  Ocean  (oidled  here  the  Arabian  Sea 
and  the  Sea  Oi'  Oman)  washes  the  long  extent  of  its  south-eastern 
coast ;  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  the  Red  Sea  form  the  western 
boundsiy ;  Ras-al-Had  is  the  most  eastern  projection  of  the  peninsula ; 
Cape  Mussendom  (CapSB  Maketa  of  the  ancients)  extends  m  a  north- 
easterly direction  towards  the  strait  of  Ormuz ;  Cape  Aden,  near  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  peninsula,  is  discoyered  between  15  and  20 
leagues  off  at  sea,  as  a  steep  and  lofty  rock ;  Bab-el-Mandeb,  or  the 
Gate  of  Tears,  the  dangerous  passage  from  the  Indian  into  ^e  Red 
Sea,  is  the  point  of  uie  peninsula  which  is  situated  farthest  to  the 
south-west ;  and  Cape  Mohammed  marks  the  projection  of  the  Sinai 
Mountains  between  the  gul&  of  Suez  and  Akaba,  the  two  northern 
branches  or  gulfs  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Origin  of  the  Name, — The  name  Arabia,  by  which  the  Greeks  intro- 
duced this  Tast  country  to  the  knowledge  of  Eiuopeons,  is  derived 
from  the  name  which  has  for  ages  been  used  by  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves.  The  word  ardbf  as  a  collective  noun  in  the  singular,  is  used 
as  the  common  name  of  the  Arabic  nation;  its  plural  a^ rdb  is 
restricted  to  signify  the  wandering  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert  BelAd-el-imib  (the  land  of  the  Arabs),  and  Jezirat-el-Arab 
(the  peninsula  of  the  Arabs),  are  the  usual  native  designations  of  the 
country ;  besides  these  we  may  also  notice  the  Persian  appellation  of 
Arhbistftn,  by  which  name  Arabia  is  often  called  among  the  Persians 
and  Turks. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  Arab  is  doubtfiiL  Pocock  has  adopted 
the  notion  of  several  oriental  writers,  that  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants  were  so  named  fh>m  Araba,  a  district  in  Yemen,  to  which 
Ta'rab,  the  son  of  Eahtan,  the  &ther  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  gave  his 
name.  But  the  existence  of  an  individual  referred  to  by  the  name 
of  Ya'rab,  appears  to  be  subject  to  the  same  historical  doubts  as 
that  of  many  of  the  reputed  founders  of  states  in  ancient  Greece. 
We  are  inclined  to  trace  the  word  Arah  to  the  Hebrew  verb  arahf  *  to 
set  or  go  down '  (as  the  sun).  According  to  this  etymology,  the  name 
Arab  implies  '  the  nation  or  country  situated  towards  sunset,'  that  is, 
westward  fh>m  the  Euphrates,  and  f^m  the  r^ons  which  were  pro- 
bably the  earliest  seats  of  the  Semitic  tribes.  Others  have  deduced 
the  name  Arab  from  the  Hebrew  substantive  a/r6Jbah,  *  a  barren  place 
or  desert^'  which  in  several  passages  of  the  earliest  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  used  as  the  designation  of  the  dreary  region  east  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  as  far  south  as  the  ^luiitic  Gulf. 

Greek  and  Roman  Christian  writers  have  confounded  the  Arabian 
tribes  from  Mecca  to  the  Euphrates  under  the  name  of  Saracens,  the 
Import  of  which  term,  as  appears  fh>m  its  etymology  {sJutrk,  in  Arabic, 
the  east,'  lAorM, '  Eastern ' )  is  '  Eastern  Nations.'  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  adopt  this  interpretation,  notwithstanding  the  passage  of 
PtolemsBus  (pointed  out  by  Gibbon),  who  expressly  mentions  the 
western  and  southern  position  of  the  Saracena 

The  name  of  Arabia  in  its  proper  acceptation  comprehends  the 
peninsula  as  far  as  the  line  joining  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates ;  but  in  a  more  extended  sense  it  is  made 
to  comprehend  also  a  large  tract  north  of  this  line,  reaching  as  far  as 
the  river  Euphrates  on  the  east,  and  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west  Some  of  the  ancients  have  extended  the 
limits  of  Arabia  still  further.  Pliny  (Nat  Hist  v.  24)  makes  Arabia 
comprehend  part  of  Mesopotamia^  nearly  as  far  as  the  fSrontiers  of 
Annenia.  Xenophon  ('Anabasis,'!  5),  considers  the  sandy  tract 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  south  of  the  tributiury  river 
Arazes  (the  KhaburV  as  part  of  Arabia ;  and  the  physical  features 
of  the  country,  of  which  he  gives  a  lively  description,  justify  him  in 
assigning  this  tract  id  the  division  of  Arabia. 

Suffaoe,  Climate,  Soil,  and  Products. — ^The  whole  pe^nsula  of 
Arabia,  as  &r  as  it  is  at  present  explored,  consists  of  an  elevated 
table-land,  declining  on  the  north  towards  the  Syrian  desert,  and 
encircled  along  the  seansoast  with  a  belt  of  flat  sandy  ground.  The 
flat  country,  beg^inning  at  Suez  and  extending  round  the  whole 
peninsula  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  is  called  Gaiur  or 
TehAma,  i,e.  the  'Low-land,'  fix>m  which  the  mountainous  region  in 
the  interior  is  distinguished  bv  the  appellation  of  Jabal,  'the  Hills,' 
or  Nejd,  the  'High-land.'  The  widtn  of  the  Teh&ma  varies :  near 
Mokha  its  breadth  is  about  one  day's  journey,  near  Hodeida  and 
Loheia  about  twice  as  mucK  On  the  eastern  coast^  in  the  province 
of   Oman,  from  Raa-al-Had  up  to  Cape  Mussendom,  it  is   much 


narrower :  between  the  villages  of  Sib  and  Sohar  indeed  its  width 
extends  to  about  a  day's  journey;  but  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
country  the  hills  reach  almost  to  the  sea. 

The  soil  of  the  TehAma,  from  its  regular  inclination  towards  the 
sea,  as  well  as  from  the  laige  beds  of  salt  and  marine  exuviae  with 
which  it  is  interspersed,  appears  to  have  been  once  a.  part  of  the  bed 
of  the  sea.  It  is  observed  that  the  sea  on  the  western  coast  still 
continues  to  recede :  the  reefs  of  madrepore  and  coral  whrdi  abound 
in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  in  some  parts  rise  10  fathoms  above  the  sea, 
are  increasing  and  coming  nearer  the  shore ;  and  as  the  intermediate 
space  is  gradually  filled  up  with  sand,  the  Teh&ma  is  on  that  side 
constantly  extending  its  limits.  Muza  is  mentioned  by  Arrian 
( '  Periplus,'  c.  5)  as  a  sea-port  of  Arabia  Felix;  we  now  find  it  at  a 
distance  of  several  miles  m>m  the  sea.  The  harbour  of  Jidda  is 
described  by  Lord  Yalentia  as  being  formed  by  innumerable  reefs  of 
coral,  which  extend  to  about  four  miles  from  the  shore,  leaving  many 
narrow  channels  between,  in  which  there  ia  a  good  bottom  at  from 
6  to  12  fathoms,  and  where  the  sea  is  perfectly  smooth  even  when 
it  blows  the  heaviest  gale.  In  the  soulhem  part  of  the  Arabian  Ghilf 
these  banks  of  coral  are  less  numerous. 

The  low-land  of  Arabia  is  occasionally  for  many  years  entirely 
destitute  of  rain ;  but  sometimes  it  is  scantily  watered  by  i^e  falling 
of  slight  showers  during  the  months  of  March  and  April  The  dews 
in  the  most  arid  tracts  are  said  to  be  copious.  The  high-land. has  its 
regular  rainy  season,  which  begins  about  the  middle  of  June,  and 
continues  till  the  end  of  September.  Springs  also  abound  in  the  loftier 
mountains,  which,  when  fed  by  the  copious  annual  rains,  send  streams 
of  water  through  the  valleys  that  descend  towards  the  Tehftma: 
some  of  them  are  lost  before  they  leave  the  mountainous  region ; 
others,  which  are  more  abundant^  rush  into  the  Teh&ma,  where  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  mainly  depends  on  irrigation.  Most  of  the  larger 
streams,  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  burning  plains,  spread  out  into 
shallow  lakes,  and  are  lost  in  the  sand ;  only  a  few  reach  the  sea. 
These  temporary  currents  of  rain-water,  and  &e  small  verdant  valleys 
but  a  few  feet  below  the  general  level,  which  intersect  the  and 
Teh&ma,  constitute  an  important  and  characteristic  featiure  in  the 
aspect  of  the  country :  they  are  called  toddis,  an  expression  which - 
we  frequently  meet  with,  though  variously  written,  as  a  component 
part  of  the  names  of  rivers  generally  on  the  maps  of  other  countries 
also  into  which  Arabian  settlers  have  penetrated.  The  Greek  oasis 
or  awuis  appears  to  be  the  same  as  wddi.  The  Wadi  Zebid  and 
Wadi  Meitam  are  the  two  principal  torrents  in  the  territory  of  Yemen : 
the  former  reaches  the  sea  near  the  town  of  Zebid  on  the  Arabian 
Gulf;  the  latter,  taking  a  southerly  course,  pours  its  waters  irito  the 
Indian  Ocean.  In  the  province  of  Oman,  the  rivers  Masora  and  Wadi 
Sib  contain  water  throughout  the  year,  and  both  reach  the  Indian 
Ocean.    Arabia  is  entirely  destitute  of  navigable  rivers. 

In  the  Tehftma,  the  heat  during  summer,  owing  to  the  want  of 
rain  fmd  to  the  almost  direct  action  of  a  tropical  sun,  is  intense. 
Niebuhr  states  that  during  his  residence  in  the  low-land  of  Yemen, 
in  the  month  of  August,  &e  thermometer  rose  to  98°  Fahrenheit, 
and  at  Loheia  during  the  month  of  January  to  86** ;  at  Sana,  in  the 
high-land,  it  only  reached  85*  during  the  summer,  and  he  heard 
it  asserted  that  in  the  latter  district  it  sometimes  f^zes.  At 
Muscat  the  thermometer  varies  from  92°  to  102°  of  Fahrenheit  during 
summer.  Niebuhr  was  struck  with  the  delightful  scenery  of  the 
coffee-mountains  near  Beit-el-Fakih,  between  Mokha  and  Hodeida, 
where  he  found  the  air  much  fresher  and  cooler  than  in  the  parched 
plains  of  the  Teh&ma :  yet  he  had  then  scarcely  reached  half  the 
ascent  to  Eusma  and  to  the  summit  of  the  range  of  hiUs,  which  here 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  Nejd  and  the  Tehfima.  The 
inhabitants  of  Yemen,  he  observes,  are  dwelling  as  it  were  in  different 
Eones ;  and  within  the  limits  of  a  comparatively  small  territory  may 
be  found  a  variety  of  indigenous  species  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  such  as  in  other  cotmtries  can  only  be  seen  when  brought 
together  by  man  from  distant  regions. 

The  poisonous  blasts  known  by  the  names  of  Sam,  Samum,  or 
Samiel,  seldom  blow  in  the  southern  parts  of  Arabia.  They  are 
chiefly  experienced  in  the  tract  between  Basra,  Bagdad,  Haleb,  and 
Mecca;  but  even  here  they  are  only  dreaded  during  the  hottest 
months  of  the  year.     These  winds  seem  to  derive  their  noxious 

aualities  from  passing  over  the  great  sandy  desert  when  scorched  by 
tie  intense  rays  of  the  tropical  sun ;  and  accordingly  Niebuhr  was 
informed  that  at  Mecca  the  samum  blows  from  the  east,  at  Bagdad 
from  the  west,  and  at  Basra  firom  the  north-west  Ali  Bey  observes 
that,  at  Jidd&,  "the  north-wind,  traversing  the  deserts,  arrives  in 
such  a  state  of  dryness,  that  the  skin  is  par<med,  paper  cracks  as  if  it 
were  in  the  mouth  of  an  oven,  and  the  aur  is  always  loaded  with  sand. 
If  the  wind  changes  to  the  south,  everything  is  in  the  opposite 
extreme :  the  air  is  damp,  everything  that  you  handle  feels  of  a 
clammy  wetness,  and  the  atmosphere  appears  to  be  loaded  with  a  sort 
of  fo|f."  Lord  Yalentia  remarks,  that  the  southern  part  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Jebel-Tier,  opposite  Loheia^  is, 
during  eight  months  of  the  year,  exposed  to  the  south-west  monsoon, 
which,. as  it  blows  over  the  arid  sands  of  Africa,  renders  the  climate 
of  the  adjacent  coast  extremely  sultry.  From  Jebel-Tier  to  Jidda 
the  winds  are  variable.  Above  Eosseir  as  fSsur  as  Suez,  the  wind  blows 
for  rather  more  than  eight  months  from  the  north-west 
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Arabia  has  long  boen  oelebrated  for  the  abundance  of  its  odorifaroua 
plants.     The  frankincense  of  Saba  is  alluded  to  by  the  Hebrew 

ophete  (Isaiah.  Iz.  6 ;  Jeremiah  vi  20).  Herodotus  (liL  107)  mentions 

nkinnenae,  myrvh,  cassia^  cinnamon,  and  ladanuni  (a  resinous  gum 
oolleoted  from  the  ladon  or  dsUu  crdiatt)  as  productions  exclusively 
peouliar  to  Arabia,  though  his  information  on  the  products  of  Arabia 
IS  neither  extensive  nor  exact  Among  the  Romans  also,  Arabian 
odours  seem  to  have  been  quite  proverbial.    (Propert  iL  22.) 

The  oofiee-shrub  is  cultivated  chiefly  on  the  weetem  descent  of  the 
chain  of  hiUs  which,  in  the  province  of  Yemen,  separates  the  level 
oountiy  from  the  |i]^-land :  that  grown  at  Bulgosa  near  Beit^- 
Fakih,  and  exported  from  Hokha,  still  maintains  its  superiority  over 
the  oo£fee  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The  farisaceous 
deposit  called  manna  is,  according  to  Kisbuhr,  chiefly  if  not  exdu- 
•ively  found  on  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  oak  called  Ballot  or  Afii : 
sccording  to  others  it  is  a  pellucid  substance  exuded  by  the  leaves  of 
different  kinds  of  trees,  chiefly  the  hedysarum  aUiagi  of  Linnsus. 
Grapes  are  cultivated  in  several  parts  of  Arabia,  though  in  the  Ei>ran 
wine  IB  forbidden  to  the  Mussulman.  In  Yemen,  where  some  pains 
are  bestowed  upon  agriculture,  Niebuhr  saw  excellent  wheat,  mjussa, 
dnm,  barley,  beans,  lentils,  tobacco,  &c ;  senna  and  the  cotton-tree 
are  also  cultivated  here.  Uuch  indigo  is  grown  about  Zebid.  Niebuhr 
says  that  he  saw  no  oats  in  Arabia :  the  horses  are  fed  on  barley,  and 
the  asses  on  beans.  The  time  of  the  harvest  varies.  At  Muscat^ 
wheat  and  barley  are  sown  in  December  and  reused  in  March ;  in 
the  high-land,  near  Sana,  the  time  of  the  harvest  for  barley  is  about 
the  middle  of  July. 

Arabia  is  rich  in  indigenous  trees;  the  Acacia  vera,  from  which  the 
gum  Arabic  is  obtained,  the  date-tree^  and  many  varieties  of  the  palm 
and  flg-tree  deserve  to  be  particularly  noticed.  Forests  appear  to  foe 
rare.  In  the  banen  tra^s  of  the  country,  the  Beduins  sometimes 
supply  the  deficiency  of  fuel  by  the  dried  dung  of  the  cameL 

Among  the  ancients  Arabia  was  oelebrated  for  its  wealth  in  precious 
metals;  yet^  according  to  the  accounts  of  modem  traveUera,  Arabia 
possesses  at  present  no  mines  either  of  gold  or  silver.  Iron  mines  are 
noticed  by  if  iebuhr  as  existing  in  the  territoiy  of  Saade.  'Hie  lead 
Biines  of  Oman  are,  acoording  to  him,  very  productive^  and  laige 
quantities  of  lead  are  ei^rted  from  Muscat. 

Animals, — On  the  sands  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  the  camel,  the  ship  of 
the  desert  as  it  is  emphatically  called  by  the  natives,  is  an  invaluable 
treasure.  Like  the  Beduins  tnemselves  it  leams  from  early  youth  to 
endure  hunger,  thirsty  and  fatigue.  It  performs  journeys  of  800  to 
400  hours  without  requiring  to  drink  oftener  than  once  in  8  or  10 
days.  The  herbage  scantily  supplied  by  the  desert  is  sufficient  for  its 
food.  It  carries  a  weight  of  a  thousand  ^unds  and  upwards,  without 
being  unloaded  for  weeks.  A  hint  from  its  leader  directs  its  motions ; 
a  song  incites  it  to  renewed  exertion.  Its  hair  ia  manufactured  into 
dotii  for  garments  and  tents ;  its  milk,  like  that  of  the  cow,  is  nutritious 
and  sweet ;  its  flesh,  when  youngs  is  in  taste  similar  to  veaL 

Arabia  is  noted  for  its  horsei^  of  which  there  are  two  distinct 
breeds.  The  one,  which  is  called  '  kadtshi,'  i  c  of  unknown  descent, 
is  in  no  higher  estimation  than  the  common  horses  in  Europe ;  horRos 
of  this  breed  are  employed  to  carry  loads  or  as  drau^t-animala.  The 
other,  called  'koheili'  or  'kohl&ni,'  i  e.  of  ancient  and  noble  pedigree, 
is  reeerved  for  riding  only.  The  best  horses  are  bred  in  the  desert 
bordering  on  Syria :  they  are  here  reared  in  the  encampments  of  tiie 
Beduins  with  a  careful  tenderness  which  trains  them  to  habits  of 
attachment  to  their  masters.  It  is  for  this  quality,  and  for  their 
amaring  speed,  that  they  are  valued,  more  than  fnr  their  size  or 
beaufy. 

There  is  also  in  Arabia  a  spirited  kind  of  ass  which  is  used  for 
riding  and  for  militax^  service ;  the  best  are  to  be  found  in  the  province 
of  lifuisa.  The  Arabian  oxen  and  cows  are  distinguished  by  a  hump 
over  the  shoulders.  Herodotus  (iii  118)  mentions  two  kinds  of  sheep 
with  fat  tails  as  beiqg  indigenous  in  Arabia.  The  rock-goat,  the  fox, 
the  musk-deer,  and  a  wild  species  of  ass  inhabit  the  hill-countiy.  The 
jackal,  the  wolf,  the  hysona,  and  the  panther  roam  around  the  tents  of 
the  Beduins,  or  follow  the  track  of  the  caravans  through  the  solitary 
desert  The  gazelle  seeks  pasture  and  shade  in  the  isolated  wadis. 
The  woods  of  Yemen  and  Aden  are  inhabited  by  troops  of  monkeys. 
The  lion,  from  the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  ancient  Arabic  poetry, 
and  from  the  number  of  names  which  the  language  has  for  it»  must  at 
one  period  have  been  very  common. 

Among  the  birds  indigenous  in  Arabia  we  find  mentioned  several 
Uzge  birds  of  prey,  such  as  the  eagle,  the  vulture,  and  several  kinds  of 
hawk.  The  camon-vulture  fluents  battle-fields  and  performs  the 
services  of  scavenger.  The  ostrich  and  other  birds  valued  for  their 
plumage  live  in  the  deserts.  Tame  fowls,  pheasants,  and  different 
sorts  of  pigeons  are  frequent  in  Yemen.  Along  the  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea  pelicans  and  various  kinds  of  sea-fowl  are  found. 

The  locusts  of  Arabia,  whose  devastations  are  so  often  alluded  to, 
are  dried  and  roasted  or  boiled  and  in  this  state  eaten  by  the  Arabs. 
Kiebuhr  states  that  they  are  strung  on  threads  and  offered  for  sale  in 
the  markets  of  all  the  j^bian  towns  from  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Basra. 

The  sea  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Oman  is  so  abundant  in  fish,  that 
not  only  asses,  cows,  and  other  domestic  animals  are  fed  with  them, 
but  they  are  also  spread  on  the  fields  to  improve  the  soil  as  manure. 
The  pearl-fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf  are  universally  celebrated. 


The  bank  on  which  pearl-shells  are  principally  found  extends  from  the 
Bahrein  islands  to  very  near  the  promontory  of  Julfik  The  northern 
extremity,  near  the  isles  Karek  and  Bahrein,  is  distinguished  as  parti- 
cularly nch  in  pearls^  The  pearl-fiaheriaB  in  this  part  of  the  Persian 
Qulf  are  alluded  to  by  Arrian.    ('  Periplus,'  a  9.) 

Dwitions  qf  ArabitL — ^Arabia  has  been  variously  divided  at  diflerent 
timesi  sad  by  different  authors.  Strabo  (xvi  a  4)  divides  the  whole 
coun^  into  the  Hi^pT  and  the  Desert  Arabia,  the  former  ooeupTing 
the  southeni,  and  the  latter  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula.  The 
triple  division  into  Arabia  Felix,  Arabia  Petnea,  and  Arabia  Deserta 
was  introduced  by  PtolemsusL  Arabia  FeHx  ooincided  with  the  penin- 
Buls,  as  above  defined ;  Arabia  Petnea,  so  named  from  Petra,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Kabathaeans,  was  the  country  between  the  R«d 
and  title  Dead  Seas,  bordering  upon  Palestine  and  Egypt;  and  Arabia 
Deserta  comprehended  the  whole  extent  of  the  Syrian  desert,  as  Car 
as  the  Euphrates.  The  last  was  inhabited  entirely  by  the- Beduins, 
who  from  their  dwelling  in  tents  were  called  Skenitse  by  the 
ancients,  and  sometimes  Nomadn  from  their  pastoral  occupation. 
In  later  times  its  inhabitants  were  aUo  known  by  the  name  oi 
Saraceni,  which  after  Mohammed's  time  became  a  general  name  for 
the  Arab  race. 

By  some  contemporary  Christian  writers  on  the  history,  of  the 
Crusades,  the  territory  around  Boetra  or  the  Auranitis  of  the  ancients 
is  called  Arabia  Prima ;  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  had  the  nams 
of  Arabia  Secunda  or  Arabia  Petraoensis  ^in  allusion  to  its  capital 
Erak  or  Karrak,  also  named  Petra  Deserti,  which  was  erroneously 
supoosed  to  stand  on  the  spot  of  the  ancient  Petra  of  the  N abathcans) : 
the  country  around  Shaui>ek  (Shobak)  or  Montroyal  ^lons  Regalia} 
was  called  Arabia  Tertia,  also  Syria  Sohal,  or  Terra  Montis  Regalia. 
Oriental  writers  •eenerslly  enumerate  five  provinces  of  Arabia^  via, 
Yemen,  Hejas,  TehAma^  Nejd,  and  Yem&ma;  some  add  Bahrain  as  s 
sixth,  while  others  oonsder  this  as  a  part  of  Irak  ArabL  The  three 
provinees^  Tehima,  Kejd,  and  Yem&ina»  are  by  some  considered  as 
subdivisions  of  Hejas.  Arabia  Petrsea^  including  Mount  Sinai,  is  by 
most  of  them  considered  as  belonging  partly  to  Egypt  and  partly  to 
Syria ;  and  the  northern  part  of  Arabia  Deserta  is  generally  called  the 
desert  of  Syria. 

We  now  give  an  outline!,  borrowed  chiefly  from  Niebuhr,  of  the 
divisions  of  Arabia,  which  are  almost  universally  adopted,  reserving 
for  separate  notice  the  powerful  commercial  and  naval  state  of 
Muscat. 

I.  Yemen,  bordering  upon  the  Red  Sea,  and  «pon  the  territories  of 
lieja^  Nejd,  and  Hadramaut.  It  is  subdivided,  according  to 
Niebuhr,  into  14  independent  provinces,  ib»  principal  of  whidi  ar^ 
the  following : — 

1.  Yemen  Proper,  with  the  towns  of  Sana,  in  the  mountainmu 
district  towards  toe  high-land,  the  readence  of  the  Imam  of  Yemaa 
[Saita]  ;  Mokha»  on  ike  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  now  the  prinoqwl 
sea-port  of  Arabia  [Mokha];  Zebid,  Beit-el-Faldh,  Hodeida»  and 
Loheia,  in  the  flat  county  along  the  coast  of  the  Arabian  Gull 

2.  Aden,  with  the  celebrated  ancient  town  and  harbour  of  the  Mine 
name.    [ADKir.J 

S.  .The  piinapality  of  Eankeban. 

4.  Belad-el-Kobail,  an  extensive  mountainous  district  towards  the 
north  of  Yemen  Proper,  the  princes  of  which  have  maintained 
themselves  independent  of  the  Imams  of  Sana. 

5.  Abu  Arish,  with  the  mercantile  town  of  Jesan  on  the  Red  Sea. 

6.  Two  small  territories  odled  Khaulan,  the  one  to  the  soutb-ssst 
of  SanJA,  the  other  on  the  road  from  that  town  to  Mecca. 

7.  Sahan,  a  large  district  in  the  hills  between  Belad-el-Kobail  and 
Hejas,  mostly  inhabited  by  independent  Beduins. 

8.  Nejran,  a  pleasant  and  fertile  country,  rich  in  water,  with 
excellent  pasturea;,  and  famous  for  its  camels  and  horses :  its  capita^ 
Nejran,  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  Nagara  of  Ptolemnus. 

9.  Jauf  or  Jo^  a  territory  extending  to  a  fiTo^  distance  over  the 
Arabian  high-land,  to  the  east  of  Belad-el-Kobail,  and  containing  tbs 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Mareb  or  Mariab,  the  capital  of  the  SahiBang. 

10.  Yafa,  situated  between  Jof,  Hadramaut,  and  Yemen  Proper. 

11.  Hadramauti  a  country  once  famous  for  its  trade,  chiefly  in 
frankincense,  is  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
N.E.  by  Oman,  on  the  N.  by  the  Arabian  high-land,  and  on  the  W. 
by  Yemen.  The  trade  with  Oman  and  Yemen  is  carried  on  by  sea; 
Dafiir  and  Keshin  are  the  principal  harbours.  Part  of  the  country  i« 
occupied  by  independent  Beduin  chiefs,  but  a  large  part  of  it  is  nov 
subject  to  the  powerful  Sultan  or  Inuun  of  Muscat.  The  island  of 
Socotra,  famous  for  the  aloe  which  it  produces,  is  also  subject 
to  the  same  chief,  who  has  extensive  possessions  along  the  ooast  of 
Africa.    [SoooTBA.1 

IIL  OvMm,  which  is  included  in  the  territory  of  the-  Sultan  of 
Muscat,  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  borders  on  the  west  and  south  on  the  great  elevated 
desert  which  fills  the  interior  of  Arabia.  The  oount^  is  in  some 
parts  fertile  in  wheat,  barley,  maize,  lentils,  grapes,  dates,  and  garieo 
fruits ;  it  also  has  lead  and  copper^minea.  Rostak,  a  large  weU-l'uilt 
town  in  the  interior,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Imam.  The 
harbour  of  Muscat  la  very  important  as  an  emporium.    [Muscat.] 

IV.  Independent  States  on  the  idande  and  borders  of  the  Penia* 
(7iU/.— Almost  all  the  sea-ports  in  the  Persian  Qulf,  occasional^'  even 
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some  ona  the  Persian  coast,  are  in  the  pcwiieimian  of  Arabio  tribee,  who 
for  the  most  pari  depend  on  navigation,  fishery,  end  diving  for  peorla 
for  their  livelihood.  Dates,  durra-bread,  and  fish  are  their  principal 
articles  of  food.  Each  little  town  has  its  own  sheikh.  In  time  of 
war  all  their  fishing-boats  are  made  battle-ships ;  and  as  with  a  navy 
of  this  description  deoisive  batties  cannot  easily  take  place,  the  internal 
contests  between  the  little  states  oontinae  almost  without  an  inter- 
ruption. When  a  Persian  army  is  sent  against  them,  they  leave  their 
settlements  on  the  coast,  where  they  have  but  little  to  lose,  and  retire 
in  their  boats  to  some  uninhabited  island  tiU  the  troops  are  withdrawn. 
Gk>mbroon  or  Bender-Abbas  and  Abouahehr  or  Buslure  are  the  prin- 
cipal 8e»-ports  en  the  Persian  coast  The  island  of  Khalej  or  Karek, 
in  tiie  northem  part  of  the  gulf,  nearly  opposite  Abouahsihr,  v^ 
thiough  Hs  situation,  an  Important  station  for  eastern  oommeroa. 
The  litUe  kUnd  of  Horbuz  or  Onnus^  in  the  stiait  which  foims  the 
entrance  from  the  Indian  Ocean  into  the  Persiaai  Ckdf,  is  cekbrsted 
from  the  impoltaace  which  it  poesessed  while  the  Portuguese  trade 
with  India  was  flaurieldng.  At  no  yerygresrtf  distance  from  Qmns  is 
situated  the  lar^  island  called  Kisfame  or  Loft  by  the  thiropeans, 
and  Tawile  or  Beiiz  by  the  Arabe  and  Persians.  The  island,  or 
rather  the  group  of  islands  called  Bahrein,  near  the  western  coast  of 
the  Pendan  Quff,  is  celebrated  for  its  peail-fiahery.  It  is  said  to  hare 
been  very  populous  formerly,  and  to  liaTe  contained  upwards  of  S50 
towns  and  villages.  The  principal  island  of  the  group  is  known  by 
the  name  of  AwftL  The  ancient  harbour  of  Oeira  is  supposed  to  haTS 
been  somewhere  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia.  (Stntbo,  zvi  e.  4, 
p.  77«,  Gaaaob.) 

T.  The  country  of  JLahia  ot  Se^r  lies  along  the  weetem  shete  of 
the  Persian  Ghilf ;  the  part  immediately  along  the  eoast  ia  sometfanes 
called  Bahrein.  It  borders  on  the  S.  on  Oman,  on  the  W.  on  the 
Arabian  hjgh-haid,  and  on  the  If.  on  the  territory  of  the  Beduln  tribe 
Kaab,  neatf  the  Shatt^-Arab.  The  ff^««ter  part  of  the  country 
towards  the  interior  ie  occupied  by  Beduins ;  &e  inhabitanii  along 
the  eoast  subsist  chiefly  by  the  pean-fishery  ot  the  oultivatioD  of  date- 
trees.  The  principal  towns  ars  Liihsa,  the  residence  of  the  sheikh, 
and  Kalif,  a  fortified  sea-port  opposite  the  Bahrein  ialaads^  perhaps 
sear  the  anciest  Gtorr& 

VI.  The  Qountry  of  N^d  occupies  neorty  the  whole  extent  of  the 
high-land  of  Arabia,  from  Yemen  and  Hadramsiat  in  tiie  Sl  to  the 
S;^ian  deseft  en  the  K.,  and  from  Hejaa  in  the  W.  to  Lahsa  and  Irak 
Arabi  oa  the  R  It  is  inhabited  ahnost  exolusively  by  wandering 
tribes  of  Beduina,  The  hilly  tracts  are  fertile,  iM»ij  in  dates ;  but 
rivers  and  even  the  temporary  wadis  ar^  scarce,  and  to  obtain  water 
deep  wdb  must  be  dug.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  consists  of 
arid  deserts.  The  cHioEKte  is  excessively  hot,  but  the  air  is  pure  and 
salubrious.  Besides  the  moveable  tents  of  the  nottadie  Arabs  the 
traYeller  meets  with  a  number  of  small  villstges,  irregularly  built^  but 
populous,  and  agreeably  situated  on  the  declivities  of  hills,  or  in  the 
midst  of  Terdant  valleys. 

The  country  of  Kejd  was  imtil  lately  subject  to  the  Wahhabees,  a 
religious  sect,  which  not  long  ago  threatened  by  its  rapid  progress  to 
overthrow  the  whole  Mohammedan  community.  The  capital  of  the 
Wahhabees,  and  the  principal  city  of  the  whole  Arabian  high-land,  is 
Zkraxfdh^  a  town  of  about  2600  houses,  picturesquely  situated  along 
the  borders  of  the  Wftdi  Hanifa.  This  valley,  extending  itself  from 
west  to  east,  is  several  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  breadth :  during  part  of  the  yeat  it  is  watered  by  a 
torrent  of  rain  from  the  mountains ;  during  summer  the  want  of 
irrigation  is  supplied  from  the  copious  weUs  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Deralyeh  had,  previous  to  its  siege  and  capture  in  1819  by 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  22  mosques  (but,  contrary  to  the  Mussulman  fashion, 
without  minarets  and  cupolas,)  and  80  schools.  The  gardens  and 
fields  around  DeraSyeh  are  fertile  in  dates^  pomegranates,  aprioots, 
peaches,  grapes,  melofis,  Ac,  also  in  wheat,  iMEuney,  imd  millet 

YII.  StjM  bordem  on  the  £.  on  Hejd,  on  the  N.  on  the  Syrian 
desert  and  the  Ghilf  of  Akaba,  on  the  W.  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the 
S.  on  Yemen.  It  is  the  'Holy  Land'  of  the  MohanmKedans, 
because  it  contains  the  two  cities  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  former  the 
native  town  of  Mohammed,  the  latter  the  place  where  he  is  interred. 
As  long  as  the  Ghimd  Seignior  of  Constantinople,  in  his  dharaeter  of 
Protector  of  the  Holy  Places,  maintained  his  sovereignty  over  this 
impcrtant  province,  he  used  regularly  to  appoint  a  pasha,  whp  resided 
in  the  dtiMdel  of  Jidda,  the  sea-port  of  Mecca,  wiui  a  Turkish  guard, 
and  divMed  the  receipts  of  the  custom-house  with  the  Sherif  of  Mecca^ 
who  was  considered  as  his  vassal  The  dominion  ofthe  Grand  Seignior 
was  however  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the-  Sherif  might  -very 
easily  have  made  himself  independent  long  ago,  if  the  existing  relations 
with  Constantinople  had  not  been  advantageous  to  the  Hejas,  on 
acocnmt  of  the  rich  preeents  annuallv  sent  from  the  Turkish  capital  to 
the  sanctuary  of  Mecca,  in  which  all  the  descendants  of  the  prophet^s 
family  throughout  the  Hejaz,  and  almost  every  inhsbxtant  of  that 
town,  were  aDowed  ss  servants  attached  to  the  temple  to  partic^ate. 
But  when  the  power  of  the  Pdrte  in  the  African  and  Asiatic  provinces 
became  woikened,  and  when  the  increasing  ascendancy  of  the  Wahha- 
bees  cut  off  the  communication  between  Constantinople  and  ^e '  sacred 
citieB,'  tlM  Sherif  of  Ifecca  became  disinclined  to  remain  tributary  to 
the  suiten.  Disputes  and  open  hostilities  followed :  the  Sherif  attadced 
the  Turkish  pi«M  at  Jiddi^  destroyed  his  citadel,  and  got  rid  of  him 


by  poison.  Soon  however  the  Sherif  found  himself  besieged  by  the 
Wahhabees ;  and  the  caravans  of  pilgrims,  which  annually  proceed 
from  all  Mohammedan  countries  to  Mecca,  were  frequently  inter- 
cepted, and  exposed  to  constant  annoyance  from  the  followers  of  the 
new  religion.  Mohammed  All,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  succeeded  in 
checking  the  power  of  the  Wahhabees  in  1818,  made  himself  master 
of  the  Hejaz,  and  assumed  the  protectorship  of  the  holy  towns.  Since 
the  termmation  of  the  war  between  £g3rpt  and  Turkey  in  1840,  the 
'holy  places'  are  again  imder  the  protectorship  of  the  Sultan,  who 
appoints  the  Sherif. 

"The  number  of  pilgrims,"  says  Niebuhr,  "who  annually  assemble 
at  Mecca  is  very  great.  ()ne  great  caravan  comes  from  Damascus, 
consisting  chiefiy  of  pilgrims  horn  the  Turkish  empire.  Another, 
ooming  from  £gypt,  br&ogs  along  the  MogreU  or  African  pilgrims ; 
both  meet  at  a  few  days  distanee  from  Mecca.  Another  caravan 
arrives  from  Bagdad,  with  which  most  of  the  Persian  pilgrims  travel 
Two  smallef  caravans  come  from  Lahsa  and  Oman,  besides  a  separate 
company  of  pilgrims  from  Yemen,  and  numberless  smaller  crowds 
whidi  arrive  direct  by  sea  from  Persia,  the  southern  and  eastern  parts 
of  Arabia  and  the  adjacent  islands,  from  India,  the  Arabian  colonies 
on  the  west  coast  of  Afirica,  &o.  Only  a  few  pious  Mohammedans 
perform  the  pilgrimage  out  (k  real  devotion,  and  at  their  own  expense ; 
most  of  the  pii^inns  undertake  the  tour  with  a  view  to  profii  Some 
aoeompauy  the  earayan  as  soldiera,  and  are  remunerated  for  the 
protection  which  they  afford  to  the  pilgrims  against  the  attacks  of  the 
warlike  Beduins ;  some  are  pilgrims  by  pronssion,  and  are  paid  to 
perfortn  the  sacred  journey  for  others,  who  are  preyented  from 
discharging  this  religious  duty  personally." 

The  principal  towns  of  the  Hejaa — Mecca,  Medina,  Jidda,  or 
Djeddah — ^hove  already  been  alluded  to ;  they  will  be  noticed  under 
their  respective  heads  in  this  work.  Besides  these  we  may  mention 
Yanbo  ot  Yembo,  the  sesrport  of  Medina,  with  a  sheltered  harbour 
and  about  1000  houses — the  Eyptian  pilgrims  to  Mecca  and  Medina 
land  here  firom  Kosseir :  Tayf  or  Tayef,  which  is  agreeably  situated  upon 
a  lofty  eminence,  about  70  niiles  S.E.  firom  Mecca,  and  supplies  Jidda 
and  Mecca  with  excellent  fruits ;  it  is  defended  by  several  forts  and 
has  a  famous  mosque ;  Mohammed  took  Tayef  after  a  sisge  of  20 
days :  Ghunfude,  or  Konfodeh,  is  a  coast-town  in  the  south  of  Hdaz, 
opposite  a  group  of  small  islands  also  csblled  Konfodeh :  and  Etali, 
another  small  coast-town,  lies  a  few  miles  further  south,  near  the 
borders  of  Yemen. 

VIII.  The  Jk$ert  of  MmMt  SitkH,  including  the  Arabia  Petnea  of 
the  ancients,  once  the  seat  of  the  Nabathaean  dominion,  is  now  nearly 
desolate,  and  contains  but  few  towns ;  the  open  country  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  independent  Beduins.  The  group  of  the  Sinai 
Mountains  is  the  last  considerable  elevation  towards  the  north-west 
of  the  mountains  which  form  the  high-land  in  the  interior  of  Arabia. 
It  nearly  fills  a  peninsula  projecting  into  the  Red  Sea,  having  the 
Gkdf  of  Akaba  on  the  east,  and  that  of  Sues  called  also  the  Gulf  of 
Kolzum  on  the  west  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  eastern  gtdf 
is  situated  the  ancient  town  of  Aila,  the  Elath  of  Scripture,  now 
oommonly  called  Akaba.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
western  gulf  lies  the  sea-port  town  of  Suez,  one  of  the  few  safe 
harbours  in  the  Red  Sea.  [Su£z].  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Oulf 
of  Sues  is  another  harbour  called  Tor,  where  the  ships  and  caravans 
trading  between  Jidda  and  Suez  take  in  fresh  water,  which  the  neigh- 
bouring mountfldns  supply  of  excellent  quality.  The  town  is  defended 
by  an  old  fort  The  hM-bour  is  sheltered  by  a  coral  reef,  on  which  there 
is  a  lighthouse.  In  the  Sinai  Mountains  is  found  sandstone,  and  on 
the  highest  parts  granite.  In  the  midst  of  the  hills,  on  the  height 
of  Jebel  Musa,  surrounded  by  higher  mountain-tope,  and  near  the 
summit  considered  as  the  Sinai  of  Scripture,  is  situated  tiie  convent 
of  St.  Catherine,  founded,  according  to  the  credited  tradition,  by 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  in  the  4th  century.  Jebel  Musa 
is  rich  in  springs  of  fresh  water:  the  surrounding  vaUeys  produce 
excellent  grapes,  pears,  dates,  and  other  fruits,  quantities  of  which  are 
brought  for  sale  to  Cairo.  Wadi  Faran  or  Feiran,  with  its  continua- 
tion Wadi-el-Sheikh,  and  Wadi-Girondel,  both  to  the  north  of  Jebel 
Musa  and  sloping  towards  the  gulf  of  Suez,  are  filled  with  water 
during  the  rainy  season,  which  obliges  the  inhabitants  then  to  retire 
tip  the  hills. 

Towards  the  north  of  the  group  of  Sinai  is  a  desolate  tract,  called 
by  the  Arabs  El-Ti,  or  Tiah-Bstni-IffaSl,  i  e,  the  desert  of  the  children 
of  Israel  Abulfeda  (' Desoript  JBgypti,'  p.  14,  ed.  Michaelis)  states 
its  dimensions  firom  hearsay  at  40  parasangs  in  length  (  a  pararang  is 
about  8  miles ),  and  as  much  in  breadth,  the  soil  being  partly  rocky 
and  hard,  and  partly  sandy,  with  now  and  then  a  well  of  braddsh 
water.  This  account  is  fully  confirmed  by  Burckhardt,  who  describes 
it  as  the  most  dreary  and  barren  wilderness  that  he  ever  iaet  with. 

To  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  in  the  hilly  district  of  Jebel 
Shera,  at  a  distance  of  about  seven  hours  firom  Shobak,  or  Kerek- 
al-Shobak,  its  capital,  the  Wadi  Musa  opens,  watered  by  the 
copious  spring  of  A£n  Musa.  In  this  vaUey,  bdow  the  village  of 
E14jy,  Burckhardt  discovered  the  magnificent  ruins  of  a  town  which 
he  correctly  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Nabathsean  capital  Petra. 
[PBraA-J 

IX.  Tribes  of  Beduins.— The  word  Beduin  is  a  coimption  of  the 
Arabic  'badwt,'  which  is  derived  ftom  the  substantive  'badw/  *«n 
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open  country,  a  deaert,'  and  signifies  an  inhabitant  of  the  desert 
The  Arabs  who  live  in  towns,  Niebohr  obserres,  especially  i^oee  near 
the  aeBrCoaet,  have  through  their  commerce  had  so  much  intercourse 
with  strangers,  that  they  have  lost  much  of  their  ancient  manners  and 
customs.  But  the  true  Arabs,  who  have  always  valued  their  freedom 
higher  than  wealth  and  luxury,  live  in  detached  tribes  under  tents, 
and  still  adhere  to  the  primitive  form  of  government,  habits,  and 
usages  of  their  ancestors.  Their  nobles  they  call  sheikhs.  A  sheikh 
rules  over  his  family  and  all  their  servants.  If  they  are  unable 
separately  to  defend  their  property  against  a  hostile  neighbour,  several 
petty  sheikhs  unite,  and  choose  a  chief  from  among  themselves, 
several  chiefs,  with  the  assent  of  the  petty  sheikhs,  submit  to  one 
still  more  powerful,  who  is  called  sheikh-al-keber,  or  sheikh-^l-shoyukh, 
and  the  entire  body  of  united  tribes  is  then  named  after  the  familv  of 
this  supreme  sheikL  The  Beduins  are  sll,  as  it  were,  bom  soldiers, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  attend  to  their  cattla  The  sheikhs  of 
the  great  tribes  have  a  large  number  of  camels,  partly  for  use  in  time 
of  war,  partly  to  transport  the  goods  of  merchants  from  one  town  to 
another,  and  partly  for  sale.  The  smaller  tribes,  which  are  less 
wealthy  and  independent^  principally  tend  sheep.  Agriculture  and 
other  descriptions  of  hard  work  they  commit  to  their  subjects,  the 
common  Arabs,  who  live  in  miserable  huts ;  the  sheikhs  Uve  under 
tents.  Being  accustomed  to  an  atmosphere  of  great  purity,  the  scent 
of  these  Arabs  of  the  desert  is  uncommonly  nioe^  It  is  said  they  are 
able  to  live  for  five  days  without  drinking.  The  government  remains 
in  the  family  of  every  greater  or  smaller  sheikh :  among  the  sons  or 
nearest  relations,  not  the  eldest,  but  he  who  appears  the  best  fitted  for 
the  office,  is  chosen.  They  pay  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  taxes  to 
their  superiors.  Eveiy  little  ^eikh  is  not  only  the  protector,  but  also 
the  leader  of  his  family ;  he  is  accordingly  looked  upon  by  the  greater 
sheikh  rather  as  a  confederate  than  as  a  subject  If  one  of  the  little 
aheikhs  is  dissatisfied  with  his  sheikh-al-keber,  and  is  nevertheless 
unable  to  depose  him,  he  will  remove  with  his  cattle  to  another  tribe, 
which  is  usually  glad  to  strengthen  its  party.  Every  sheikh,  however 
small  he  may  be,  must  therefore  endeavour  to  govern  his  tribe  well, 
for  fear  of  being  deposed  or  deserted.  The  names  of  many  tribes,  once 
possessing  great  power,  have  thus  fallen  into  oblivion;  and  small 
families,  unknown  before,  have  raised  themselves  to  importance. 

The  Beduins  have  never  been  subjugated  by  foreign  conquerors : 
only  a  few  tribes  who  live  near  the  luge  towns  of  Bagdad,  Mosul, 
Orn,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,  are  in  some  degree  subject  or  tributary 
to  the  Gband  Seignior.  Tne  several  tribes  are  often  at  war  with  one 
another;  but  their  conflicts  are  neither  sanguinary  nor  of  long 
duration.  Whenever  any  tribe  is  attacked  by  a  foreign  enemy,  all 
the  neighbouring  chiefs  will  unite  in  defence  of  the  common  cause. 
Every  sheikh  considers  himself  as  sovereign  in  his  tenitoiy,  and  there- 
fore entitled  to  exact  a  tribute  from  travellers  passing  through  it 
The  Turkish  sultans  even  used  to  engage  themselves  to  pay  annually 
a  fixed  sum  of  money,  besides  a  number  of  garments,  to  the  Beduin 
tribes  on  the  road  to  Mecca,  for  not  deeiroying  the  wells  along  the 
way,  and  for  conducting  the  pilgrims  through  their  respective 
territories.  Kevertheless  disputes  frequently  arose  between  the 
sheikhs  and  the  haughty  Turiush  leaders  of  the  caravans,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  pilgrims  were  often  attacked  and  plundered. 

The  sheikhs  are  daily  mounted  on  horseback  or  on  their  dromedaries 
to  inspect  their  subjects,  to  visit  friends,  or  to  ei^joy  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase.  The  horizon  in  the  desert  is  nearly  asopen  as  at  sea.  If  a 
Beduin  sees  a  solitary  wanderer  from  afar,  he  rides  towards  him,  and 
orders  him  to  undress.  In  such  cases  the  Beduins  are  real  robbers ; 
yet  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  they  live  chiefly  frY>m  robberr. 
They  seldom  kill  those  whom  they  plunder,  provided  no  resistance  is 
o£fored;  the  robber  is  sometimes  even  kind  and  hospitable  to  the 
forlorn  traveller  whom  he  has  plimdered,  furnishing  him  with 
provisions  and  old  clothes  in  exchange  for  his  own,  and  conducting 
him  part  of  his  way,  that  he  may  not  perish  in  the  desert 

The  tents  of  the  fiieduins  are  made  oi  a  coarse  kind  of  dark-coloured 
doth,  woven  by  their  own  women,  which  is  drawn  over  seven  or  nine 
poles  fixed  upright  in  the  ground,  the  middlemost  being  the  highest 
The  laiger  tents  consist  of  two  or  three  compartments,  so  as  to  have 
separate  rooms  for  the  men  and  women,  and  for  the  domestic  animals. 
The  poor,  who  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  a  regular  tenty  spread  a 
piece  of  cloth  as  large  as  they  can  get  near  a  tree,  or  take  shelter  in 
the  caves  of  rocks  from  heat  or  rain.  There  is  bat  little  furni- 
ture in  a  Beduin  tent :  a  mat  of  straw  is  used  as  table,  chair,  and 
bedstead ;  spare  clothes  are  kept  in  bags.  The  kitchen  apparatus  is 
very  simple  and  portable.  The  pots  are  made  of  copper  lined  with  tin ; 
the  dishes  of  the  same  metals  or  of  wood.  Their  hearth  is  easily 
built  ;•  they  merely  place  their  cauldrons  on  loose  stones,  or  over  a  pit 
dug,in  the  ground.  They  have  neither  spoons  nor  knives  and  forks. 
A  round  piece  of  leather  serves  them  as  a  table-cloth,  in  which  the 
remains  of  the  meal  are  preserved.  Their  butter,  which  the  heat 
soon  melta  down,  they  keep  in  leather  bottles.  Water  is  kept  in  goats' 
skins :  a  copper  cup,  carefully  tinned  over,  serves  as  a  drinking-vessel. 
Wind-mills  and  water-mills  are  unknown;  all  grain  is  ground  in  a 
small  hand-mill.  There  are  also  no  ovens  in  the  desert :  the  dough  is 
either  kneaded  into  a  fiat  cake,  and  baked  on  a  round  iron  plate,  or  it 
is  formed  into  laig^  lumps,  which  are  laid  between  glowing  coals  till 
they  are  sufficiently  baked.    Among  tiie  great  sheikhs  of  the  desert^ 


who 'require  nothing  but  pilau — t.  e,  boiled  lioe — for  their  m6ala,a 
laige  wooden  dish  full  is  served  up,  around  which  one  puty  after 
another  sits  down,  till  the  dish  is  emptied,  or  all  are  satisfied. 

Ancient  AraXna,  a»  known  to  the  ieetlem  nationi, — ^The  histoiy  of 
antiquity  is  not  without  traces  of  an  early  influence  of  the  Arabs  oc 
the  condition  of  neighbouring  nations.  The  book  of  Qeneads 
( X.  10 )  mentions  Nimrod  as  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  empird— 
'And  itiB  beginniog  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel  and  EUrecfa,  and  Aocad 
and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar.'  We  think  we  recognise  in 
Kimrod,  the  mighty  hunter,  an  Arabian  chieftain,  like  the  modern 
sheikhs  of  the  Beduins :  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Hebrew,  Erech 
is,  according  to  several  of  the  ancient  versions,  the  modem  Oifa 
(Edessa);  Accad  is  supposed  to  be  Nisibis,  in  Mesopotamia;  and 
Calneh  to  correspond  wiw  the  situation  of  Ctesiphon  on  the  Tigris. 

Egypt  seems  at  an  early  period  to  have  been  infested  by  inTaaions 
from  Arabia;  for  we  cannot  hesitate  to  consider  the  Hykaoe  as 
predatoiy  Arabian  tribes.  They  are  said  to  have  occupied  the  Delta, 
and  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as  Memphis,  which  they  made  their 
capital :  the  xing  of  Thebes,  Thothmes,  at  last  succeeded  in  expelling 
theuL  Their  dominion  over  Egypt  is  said  to  have  lasted  284  years-- 
it  is  supposed  from  the  18th  tiU  tne  16th  century  Vefore  the  Christian 
era.  Sesostris  is  said  to  have  built  a  wall,  1600  stadialong,  from 
Pelusium  to  Heliopolisi,  to  protect  Egypt  from  a  repetition  of  such 
invasions ;  but  this  story  about  the  wall  is  open  to  several  serious 
objections. 

Among  th«  nomadic  tribes  in  the  northern  tracts  of  Arabia,  the 
Midianites  seem  to  have  early  applied  themselves  to  traffic  with  the 
neighbouring  nations.  It  was  a  caravan  of  Hidianite  merchants  to 
whom  Joseph  was  sold  (Gen.  xxxviL  28,  36).  Arabia  was  the 
country  of  frankincense ;  and  so  essential  a  requisite  of  religious 
worship  in  all  the  temples  of  antiquily  would  soon  give  great  import- 
ance to  the  trade  of  foreign  countries  with  Arabia.  G^ia,  probably 
situated  near  the  present  £1-Eatif  or  Lahss^  was,  according  to  Strab^ 
a  Babylonian  colony,  founded  by  ChaldsBan  emigrants.  The  exact 
period  of  its  foimdation  is  unknown ;  but  the  companions  of  Alexander 
the  Great  found  it  an  opulent  town  (  Strabo,  xvi  c.  3,  p.  766,  Casaub.), 
and  it  must  have  been  long  prospering  as  an  emporium.  The  advan- 
tages for  an  extensive  oommeroe  by  land  and  by  sea,  posaesKd  bja 
harbour  thus  situated  on  the  spacious  Persian  Gul^  are  striking. 
From  Gerra  the  productions  of  both  Arabia  and  India  were  shipped 
to  Babylon,  and  farther  up  the  Euphrates  to  Thapsacus,  whence  they 
spread  by  knd  all  over  western  Asia. 

Gonaiderible  variety  of  opinion  prevails  concerning  the  sitnation  of 
Ophir,  the  country  whence  the  ships  of  Solomon,  conjointly  with 
those  of  the  Fhosnioians,  brought  gold,  silver,  gems,  sandalwood,  and 
other  precious  artidea  (1  Kings ix.  28;  x.  2,  22).  Bocfaart,  Rdand, 
and  other  critics  sought  it  in  India.  Modem  historisns  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  was  situated  in  Arabia.  The  name  is»  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  (x.  29),  enumerated  among  Arabian  tribes  descended  from 
Joktan,  and  a  town  named  £l-Ofir  has  recently  been  found  on  the 
coast  of  Oman. 

In  the  history  of  ancient  commerce  generally,  Arabia  is  of  importanoe 
not  only  on  account  of  the  export  of  its  own  produotions,  but  also  as 
an  intermediate  station  in  the  trade  with  India.  Herodotus  (iii.  107} 
calls  Arabia  the  only  country  where  frankincense,  myrrh,  cassia,  and 
ladanum  are  to  be  found:  Strabo  (xiv.  c.  4,  tom.  3,  p.  885,  ed 
Tauchnita )  mentions  the  province  of  Cattabania  in  particular  as  the 
country  of  frankincense,  and  Chatzamotitis  ( Hadramaut)  as  that  of 
myrrh.  Gold  and  precious  stones  are  also  often  alluded  to  by  the 
ancients  as  indigenous  productions' of  Arabia  Felix.  Gold-mines  sre 
not  at  present  known  to  exist ;  some  precious  stones,  such  as  the  onyx, 
the  ruby,  and  a  kind  of  sgate  called  the  Mokhanstone,  are  common  in 
Yemen  and  Hadramaut.  In  enumerating  cinnamon  among  the 
productions  of  Arabia,  Herodotus  probably  confounded  the  real 
productions  of  the  country  with  the  other  foreign  articles  which,  lix« 
ivory  and  ebony,  tiie  western  nations  might  procure  from  Arabian 
emporia. 

Antiquity  abounds  in  proofs  of  the  early  trade  of  the  Phoemciaiu 
with  India,  which  must  in  a  great  measure  have  been  carried  on  by 
caravans  through  Arabia.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important 
allusions  to  this  mercantile  intercourse  of  the  Phoonicians  with  aevem 
towns  or  countries  and  tribes  of  Arabia,  occurs  in  the  elegy  of  the 
prophet  Esekiel  on  the  £all  of  Tyre,  ( xxrii,  12—24  ).  Besides  this 
caravan  trade  with  the  Phoenicians,  the  intercourse  of  the  ancient  Arabs 
with  the  western  world  seems  to  have  been  but  scanty,  and  aooordi^y 
the  accounts  of  Arabia  given  by  the  classical  writers  are  imperfeci  The 
intrepid  valour  of  the  Arabs  was  proverbial  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  body  of  the  nation  nas  escaped  the  domimon  ci  the 
most  powerful  monardiies  that  have  arisen  and  fiadlen  in  its  immedwe 
neighbourhood.  Of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  Herodotus  ( iii.  o8.) 
expressly  mentions,  that  all  nations  of  ( western )  Asia  were  subject  to 
Darius  Hystaspis,  except  the  Arabs,  who  were  the  mdependent  confe- 
derates of  the  Persians :  and  when  Cambyses  had  formed  the  design 
of  invading  £gypt,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  the  friendship  of  some 
Arabs,  who  engaged  to  supply  the  Persian  army  with  water  during  la 
march  through  the  sands  of  Arabia  Petrsea.  (Herodot  iii  7—9.)  u 
Phul,  the  conqueror  of  the  new  Assyrian  empire,  is  said  to  nsvB 
subdued  the  Arabs,  or  if  Sennacherib  is  called  the  ruler  of  Assyna  aaa 
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ArafaiA,  this  G<m  only  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  northern  tribea 
of  Arabia. 

Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  hare  contemplated  the  droomna- 
Tigation  of  Arabia  and  the  subjugation  of  its  predatory  hordes.  The 
fleet  of  Nearchus  was  preparing  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  pemnsuk, 
when  the  death  of  Alexander  prevented  the  execution  of  the  design. 

The  NabathsBi  (Kebaloth,  Gen.  xx7. 18;  xxviiL  9;  Isa.  Ix.  7)  inha- 
bited, according  to  Diodonis  (ii  48),  the  north-western  part  of  Arabia^ 
which  was  subsequently,  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  their  capital  Petra, 
called  Arabia  Petrssa.  Diodorus  describes  them  as  a  valiant  nation, 
safe  in  their  deserts  as  in  an  asylum,  where  none  but  themselves  knew 
the  springpi  of  water.  Like  other  Beduin  tribes  they  subsisted  in  a 
great  measure  by  predatory  excursions :  but  they  seem  at  an  earlier 
age  than  their  neighbours  to  have  applied  themselves  to  an  independent 
traffic,  and  in  consequence  also  to  other  occupations  of  peace.  "  Some 
of  them,"  says  Diodorus,  "  make  it  tiieir  business  to  transport  to  the 
Mediterranean  frankincense,  myrxh,  and  other  spioes,  which  they  obtain 
from  those  that  bring  them  from  Arabia  Felix."  Their  territory  was 
repeatedly  invaded  hy  the  states  arising  out  of  the  Macedonian  empire. 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonua,  and  afterwards  Antioohus  the  Great 
(224-187  &o),  attacked  them  without  success.  The  Nabathsans  main- 
tained their  independence,  and  thedr  trade  flourished  even  more  than 
prferioudy.  After  Syria  had  become  a  Roman  province  (64  b.o.),  its 
governors,  Scaurus  and  Gabirius,  repeatedly  threatened  Petra  wi&  an 
hiTBsion.  In  the  rdgn  of  Augustus,  JBHus  Gallus  is  recorded  to  have 
conducted  an  expedition  into  Arabia  Felix,  in  which  Obodas,  then  king 
of  Petra,  aaslBted  him  with  a  thousand  Nabathsean  Arabs.  The  Roman 
army  landed  at  LeukekSme  (Tanbo),  and  after  a  fatiguing  march  of 
several  months  reached  Marsyabee  (Strab.  xvi  c.  4,  p.  407,  Tauchnits), 
the  capital  of  the  Sabeeans.  But  want  of  provisions,  and  the  bad 
effects  of  the  climate,  compelled  the  invaders  to  a  speedy  retreat  to 
the  coasts  and  over  tiie  Red  Sea  to  Egypt.  It  is  to  this  expedition 
that  Propertius  (iL  8)  alludes  in  the  lines : 

*'  India  quin,  Angoste,  tuo  dat  colla  triumpho, 
£t  domus  intactsB  te  tremit  Arabio.** 

In  the  reign  of  Trajanus  Arabia  Petrsoa  became,  through  the  victory 
of  A  Cornelius  Palma,  a  Roman  province  (a.d.  107),  and  the  northern 
countries,  towards  the  east  of  the  river  Jordan,  formeriy  in  the  possession 
of  the  Nabathaeanst,  continued  to  be  subject  to  the  Romans  even  after 
the  death  of  Trajanus.  A  Roman  legion  was  stationed  at  Bostra,  and 
the  emperor  Philippus  (a.d.  244 — 249),  who  was  bom  here,  hence 
received  the  surname  of  *  Arabs.'  Petra  sunk  into  insignifioance ;  its 
inhabitants  deserted  it,  and  sought  the  freedom  of  their  deserts ;  even 
the  place  where  it  had  flourished  was  forgotten,  till  Burokhardt 
discovered  the  ruins  of  Wadi  Muaa. 

Ilittory  of  the  Arab*, — Of  the  internal  history  of  Arabia  before 
Mohammed  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect  Prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  3d  century  of  the  Christian  era,  all  that  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  by  Arabic  writers  amounts  only  to  some  genealogies  or  lists  of  kings, 
without  any  fixed  chronology,  and  interspersed  with  but  a  few  facts 
uosatiafactorily  recorded.  A  careful  consideration  of  ethnographical 
and  other  incidental  notices  in  the  Old  Testament  leads  to  the  inference 
that  the  whole  peninsula  was  in  the  earliest  times  peopled  by  the 
Cushite  race,  the  greater  part  of  which  subsequently  passed  over  the 
Bed  Sea  into  Ethiopia,  whilst  the  remainder  continued  to  occupy  the 
western  coast  of  Arabia,  This  migration  westward  was  probably 
CBuied  by  the  advance  of  a  branch  of  the  great  Semitic  race,  which, 
descended  from  Joktan,  grandson  of  Shem,  fixed  their  abode  in  the 
peninsula.  A  third  element  in  the  population  was  introduced  by  the 
immigration  of  a  younger  Semitic  branch  of  the  family  of  Abrakam. 
The  Arabians  are,  by  their  own  writers  (Abulfaraj,  'Hist  Dynast.,' 
p.  100),  distingui^ed  into  two  classes,  the  old  and  the  modem  tribea 
As  belonging  to  the  old  Arabians,  which  are  now  entirely  extinct,  we 
find  enumerated  the  tribes  of  Ad,  Thamud,  Tasm,  Jadis,  Jorham  (not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  Joriiamides,  mentioned  further  on),  and 
Amalek.  The  names  of  these  tribes  now  only  survive  in  vague 
traditions :  thus  Sheddad,  of  the  tribe  of  Ad,  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  magnificent  city  and  the  delicious  garden  of  Irem,  which  are  often 
aQuded  to  in  eastern  poetry  and  are  fimcied  by  some  to  be  still  extant, 
though  now  miraculously  hidden  from  view  in  impassable  deserts.  The 
present  or  modem  Arabians  are  by  their  own  historians  divided  into 
pure  or  genuine,  and  insititioua  or  naturaUsed  Arabs :  the  former  date 
their  origin  firom  Kahtan  (the  Joktan  of  the  Old  Testament,  Gen.  x.  25), 
and  the  latter  fh>m  Adnan,  a  descendant  of  Ismael,  the  son  of  Abraham 
sod  Hagar.  These  Ismaelide  Arabs  seem  to  have  settled  chiefly  in 
Hejaz ;  while  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  received  its  inhabitants 
throuf^  the  Kahtanides  or  Joktanides.  Kahtan's  son  was  Ta'rab, 
who  was  the  fiither  of  Yash'ab ;  the  son  of  Yash'ab  was  Abd-al-ehams 
(or  according  to  some,  Amer),  sumamed  Saba.  This  Saba  had  a  great 
number  of  sons,  two  of  whom,  Himyar  (pronounced  by  some  Homeir) 
and  Kahlan,  had  a  numerous  progeny.  The  fimiily  of  Himyar,  it 
appears  had,  during  2020  years,  the  general  government  over  all  the 
descendants  of  Saba  who  were  settled  in  the  south  (Yemen),  whence  the 
naine  of  the  Himyarides  (or  Homeritse)  was  sometimes  taken  by  foreign 
nations  as  synonymous  with  that  of  Sabeeans.  Himyar  was,  according 
to  Arabian  authors,  the  first  king  of  the  family  of  Kahtan  that  wore  a 
crown.  He  is  said  to  have  govenied  50  years.  The  only  fiaot  which 
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we  find  recorded  of  him  is,  that  he  expelled  the  tribe  Thamud  from 
Yemen  into  Hejaz.  Various  reports  exist  as  to  Him3rar's  successor  : 
according  to  some  it  was  his  son  Wathel;  according  to  others  hiB 
brother  ELahlan :  but  Kahlan  is  more  commonly  made  &e  traditionary 
head  of  the  Arabs  of  the  north  (Hejaz).  Similar  variations  in  the  lists  of 
kings  given  by  different  authors  (Abulfeda,  Hamsa  of  Isfahan,  Nuweiri, 
Masudi,  &a)  are  observable  throughout  the  ancient  histoiy  of  Yemen. 
Among  the  sucoeeding  rulers,  Al-Hareth-al-Rayesh  is  distinguished  as 
the  first  conqueror  among  the  kings  of  Yemen ;  he  also  first  received  the 
title  of  Tobba,  i  f .,  *  sucoessor,'  which  became  hereditary  in  his  Una 
Dsu'l-numar  Abraha  and  his  son  Dsu'l-adsar  are  reported  to  have  made 
oonquests  in  Nigritia  and  other  parts  of  Africa^  The  next  sovereign 
but  one  in  succession  after  Dsu'l-adsar  is  queen  Balkis,  according  to 
Arabian  authors,  the  queen  of  the  Sabseuis  who  vudted  Solomon 
(1  Kings  X.  1,  seq. ;  2  Chrou.  ix.  1,  seq).  Kany  generations  after 
Balkis,  in  the  reign  of  Akraa,  an  event  occurred  which  forms  an 
important  epoch  in  the  histoiy  of  Arabia.  Impetuous  mountaiD* 
torrents  used  frequently  to  destroy  the  labours  of  agriculture  in  the 
plains  of  Yemen,  till  some  ancient  king  (according  to  some,  Lokman, 
according  to  others,  Himyar  himself)  opened  channels  which  brought 
the  watcHTS  to  the  sea,  coiuBtructed  an  immense  dike  or  mound  between 
two  hills  just  above  the  capital  Mareb  (or  Saba),  which  prevented 
sudden  inundations,  and  firom  the  reservour  thus  formed,  supplied  the 
gardens  and  fields  below,  through  aqueducts,  with  the  necessary  irriga- 
tion. The  country  around  Mareb  had  thus  become  fertile  and  happy ; 
but  its  prosperity  depended  on  the  preservation  of  the  mound,  which 
in  the  lapse  of  tune  fell  into  decay.  Its  final  ruin  is  one  of  the  few 
facts  in  nie  aadent  history  of  the  Arabs,  the  period  of  which  can  with 
some  degree  of  probability  be  ascertained.  According  to  De  Saoy,  it 
occurred  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  This  event,  which 
is  in  oriental  writers  designated  by  the  name  of  Seil-ol-Arim,  i.  &,  '  the 
Torrent  of  the  Mound,'  caused  a  great  change  in  the  whole  peninsula. 
Amru-ben-Amer,  sumamed  Mosaikiya,  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  country, 
perhaps  the  chi^  of  the  Kahtanides,  had  been  previously  warned  of 
the  imminent  danger ;  he  sold  his  estates,  and  with  a  number  of  families 
quitted  Yemen  and  went  into  the  country  of  Aoc.  After  the  death  of 
Amru,  the  emigrant  families  separated,  and  settledvin  different  coun- 
tries. The  fiunily  of  Amru's  son,  Jofria,  established  itself  in  Syria,  and 
founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Ghassanides  in  the  desert  souia-east  of 
Damascus,  whi<£  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  formed  pcurt  of 
the  Roman  or  Grecian  dominions ;  till,  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Omai; 
it  was  incorporated  in  the  Mohammedan  empire.  The  tribes  of  Aus 
and  of  Khaisr^,  descended  from  Amru  by  his  son  Thalaba,  went  to 
Yatreb  (afterwards  called  Medina).  The  descendants  of  Azd  settled 
partly  in  Oman,  and  partly  in  the  countiy  of  Sherat  in  Syria;  Maleo- 
ben-Fahm,  also  of  the  fiunUy  of  Azd,  established  himself  in  Irak,  and 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Hira,  whidi  was  governed  during  597  years 
by  a  succession  of  25  kings,  who  at  last  became  vassals  to  Persia; 
tul,  in  the  caliphat  of  Abu-Bekr  the  country  was  subjected  to  the 
Mohammedan  dominion.  The  tribe  of  Tai,  which  had  left  Yemen  soon 
after  Amru-ben-Amer,  settled  in  the  Nejd,  between  the  mountains  of 
Aja  and  Solma,  since  called  the  mountains  of  TaX.  The  family  of 
Rebia^  grandson  of  Amru,  settled  at  Mecca,  and  received  the  name  of 
Khozaa. 

In  the  series  of  the  Himyaride  kings  that  ruled  over  Yemen  after 
Akran  and  the  Seil-al-Aiim,  there  is  almost  as  much  confusion  as  in 
the  earlier  part  of  itb  We  shall  not  enter  into  an  enumeration  of  the 
names,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the  dissertation  of  De  Sacy,  '  Sur  divers 
^vdnemens  de  I'Histoire  des  Arabes  avant  Mahomet,'  in  the  50th  volume 
of  the  '  Memoires  de  Litterature'  of  the  Frendi  Academy,  and  to 
Johannsen's '  Historia  Jemanse.' 

The  fountain  Zemsem  and  the  black  stone  in  the  ancient  temple  of 
Mecca,  called  the  Caaba^  had  fr^m  time  immemorial  been  regarded  by 
the  Aiabs  as  national  sanctuaries.  The  (modem)  Jorhanudes,  descended 
firom  Jorham  the  son  of  Kahtan  or  Joktan,  had  established  themselves 
in  Hejaz  about  the  same  time  that  Ya'rab  setUed  in  Yemen,  and  had 
for  many  ages  been  the  hereditary  protectors  and  keepers  of  the  Caaba ; 
when  Ainru-b«i-Loheia,  of  the  tnbe  Khozaa,  with  the  Yemenese  emi- 
grants from  Aco^  and  assisted  by  the  tribe  of  Bekr,  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  a  dispute  between  the  Jorhamides  and  the  neighbouring 
Ismaelides,  to  expel  the  former  from  Mecca,  and  take  possession  of  the 
sanctuanr.  Soon  however  the  tribe  of  Bekr  felt  indignant  at  being 
excluded  by  a  stranger  from,  the  governorship  over  the  Caaba,  which 
honour,  after  the  services  they  haid  rendered,  they  considered  due  to 
themselves.  They  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Kossai  of  the  Ismaelide 
tribe  of  Koreish,  ioA  by  his  assistance  compelled  the  tribe  of  Khosaa 
to  resign  the  charge  which  it  had  assumed.  But  the  tribe  of  Bekr  was 
again  excluded  frx>m  the  guardianship  of  the  temple,  which  came 
through  KoBsaX  into  the  hands  of  the  tnbe  of  KoreLsh.  It  ia  calculated 
that  this  happened  about  a.d.  464. 

The  grandson  of  the  Koreiahide  Kossai  was  Hashem,  who  is  reported 
to  have  averted  a  famine  by  giving  up  his  tressures.  His  son  Abd-al- 
MotaUeb  Lb  famous  for  his  victory  over  Abraha^  an  .Ethiopian  ruler  of 
Yemen,  and  a  Christian,  who  approached  Mecca  with  an  army  and 
several  elephants,  intending  to  destroy  the  CaabcL  A  miracle  is  said 
to  have  preserved  the  sanctuary,  and  to  have  destroyed  the  army  of 
Abraha.  The  year  of  this  victory  is  in  the  chronidee  of  the  Beat 
named  the  'Year  of  the  Elephanv  ^  allusion  to  the  elephant  oq 
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vhioh  Abraha  was  mounted,  which  suddenly  refused  to  proceed  farther 
when  the  army  was  approaching  the  sacred  city :  it  is  the  year  571  of 
oxur  eriL  Another  event  rendered  it  still  more  universally  memorable ; 
Ibr  in  it  Hashem's  grandson,  Abdallah,  became  the  father  of  the  Arabian 
ivophet  Mohammed* 

Traaen  had  since  the  Seilnil-Arim  become  temporarily  subject  to 
foreign  power.  The  Jews,  who  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  had 
in  great  numbers  retired  into  Arabia,  had  made  proselytes  of  several 
Ar^uan  tribes,  particularly  those  of  Kenana,  Kenda,  and  Hareth-ben- 
Kaaba,  and  had  already  gained  considerable  power  in  some  parts  of 
the  peninsula.  DsurNowas,  who  occupied  the  throne  of  the  Himyarides 
towards  the  dose  of  the  5th  century,  adopted  their  religion,  and  began 
eruelfy  to  persecute  all  those  who  would  not  follow  his  exaniple. 
Christianity  had  about  the  same  time  found  its  way  into  the  southern 
parts  of  the  pininiiltt^  and  had  become  the  religion  of  the  tribes  of 
Himyar,  Ohassan,  Bebia,  Tagleb,  Bahra,  Taniih,  Tai,  and  Kodaa, 
besidBS  the  inhabitants  of  Hira  and  of  NejruL  The  inhabitants  of 
Nejran  in  particular  were  suffering  from  the  atrocious  cruelty  of 
Dsu-Kowas,  when  the  Negus  of  Habesh  (Abyssinia)  oame  to  the 
aasiBtance  of  his  persecuted  fellow  Christians.  The  Jewish  Arabs 
were  vanquished;  Dsu-Nowas  in  despair  sought  a  voluntary  death 
by  throwing  himself  into  the  sea,  and  Yemen  became  an  u£thiopian 
province.  This  .Ethiopian  occupation  of  Yemen  became  of  a  melaa- 
oholy  importance  to  the  civilised  world  through  the  small-pox  which 
the  victors  brought  with  them  into  Arabia,  and  which,  by  the  conquests 
of  the  Hohammedans,  soon  spread  all  over  the  earth.  In  consequence 
of  a  revolt  among  the  JSthiopian  occupants,  Abraha  came  in  a.d.  549 
to  the  command  of  femen.  He  endeavoured  with  great  seal  to  spread 
Christianity  among  the  Arabs,  and  with  this  view  buxH  a  chuitih  at 
Sana  which  he  intended  ahould,  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  vie  with  the 
ancient  Caaba.  The  heathen  Arabs,  indignant  at  this  measure,  profimed 
the  new-'built  chi»ch,<  and  Abraha,  to  -avenge  the  insult,  resolved  on 
an  expedition  against  Mecca,  the  fkUure  of  which  (a.d.  571)  has  already 
been  alluded  to.  After  a  reign  of  23  years,  Abraha  was  followed  l^ 
his  sons  Yeksum  (572-589)  and  Masruk  (589-601).  During  the  reign 
of  the  latter,  Seif-ben-Dsi-Yecen,  an  ofBq)Ting  of  the  ancient  royal 
Himyaride  ftimily,  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  Persian  army  under 
WehnuE^  with  the  aid  of  which  he  put  an  end  to  the  JSthiopian  power, 
after  it  had  lasted  about  72  or  78  years.  Yemen  was  now  governed 
by  Persian  prefects,  till  it  became  subject  to  the  Mohammedans,  when 
the  last  of  the  prefects,  Badsan,  embraced  the  Mussulman  fSiith. 

The  Arabs  before  Mohammed,  like  those  of  the  present  day,  peirtly 
dwelt  in  cities,  and  partiy  as  wandering  tribes  in  moveable  encamp- 
ments. The  inhabitants  of  cities  subsisted  bv  agriculture  and  bv 
diffsrent  trades,  especially  by  commerce^  in  which  the  tribe  of  Koreiw 
appears  early  to  nave  distingnished  itself.  The  wandering  Arabs 
employed  themselves  in  the  breeding  and  tending  of  cattie,  and 
occasionally  in  the  pillage  of  travellers.  The  picture  exhibited  by 
ancient  poets  (especially  in  the  romance  of '  Antar,'  by  Asmal)  of  their 
customs  and  mode  of  life  entirely  corresponds  to  the  representation 
which  modem  travellers  make  of  the  manners  of  the  present  Beduins. 
The  elements  forming  the  sphere  of  their  life  are  so  simple,  and  their 
habits  so  closely  adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  country,  that  tiie  lapse 
of  time  can  work  no  perceivable  change  in  their  social  state.  Hospi- 
tality, expertness  in  the  use  of  arms,  horaemanahip,  and  eloquence  in 
bis  own  copious  and  energetic  language,  were  of  old,  as  they  still  are, 
the  accomplishments  on  which  the  Arab  valued  himself  most. 

With  respect  to  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  our  information 
is  very  imperfect  As  they  were  ranging  their  trackless  deserts  beneath 
the  concave  of  unclouded  skies,  they  seem  to  have  been  early  led  to 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  luminaries.  The  tribe  of  Himyar  is  said 
to  have  chiefly  worshipped  the  sun ;  Kenana,  the  moon;  TaS,  the  fixed 
star  Sohail  (Canopus);  Misam,  the  star  Aldebaran,  ftc. ;  Saba,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Yemen,  had  a  temple  built  in  honour  of  tibe  planet 
Venus ;  the  temple  of  Mecca  was,  according  to  some,  originally  conse- 
crated to  Saturn ;  and  Abd-al-Shams,  i  €,,  *  Servant  of  the  Sun,'  is  a 
name  occurring  several  times  in  the  fragments  of  Ante-Islamitic  history. 
The  Koran  alludes  to  three  female  deities : — ^Allat  (see  Herod.  iiL  8), 
adored  by  the  tribe  of  Thakef,  whose  temple  at  Nakhla  was  destroyed 
b^  Mogaira  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Hegra ;  Al-Uzza,  adored  by  the 
tnbes  of  Koreish  and  Kenana,  imder  the  form  of  a  tree ;  and  Menat, 
the  goddesi  of  the  tribes  of  Hudseil  and  Khozaa.  Two  other  deities, 
Asaf  and  Nalla,  were  adored  by  the  tribe  of  Koreish— the  one  under 
the  form  of  a  man  and  the  other  under  that  of  a  woman.  Five  more 
are  noticed  which  were  worshipped  under  various  human  and  animal 
shapes,  besides  a  number  of  inferior  idols  belonging  to  particular 
fiuzdHes.  Among  the  tribe  of  Temim,  in  the  Persian  Qulf,  the  Persian 
fire-worship  is  said  to  have  been  introduced.  The  idea  of  goblins  and 
fairies,  some  of  a  terrific,  some  of  a  mild  and  placid  character,  was 
early  associated  with  the  loneliness  of  the  deserts.  Fortune-tellmg, 
necromancy,  astrolos^,  and  sorcery  were  early  at  home  in  Arabia. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Arabs  about  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century.  A  few  small  provinces  in  the  north  had,  like  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  become  subject  to 
the  Grecian  empire,  while  those  bordering  on  tne  Euphrates  acknow- 
ledged Persian  supremacy,  and  an  JBthiopian  dynasty  ruled  temporarily 
in  the  Bouth.  The  great  mass  of  the  country  remaiaed  firee,  and 
probably  eren  ignorant  of  these  dight  encroachments  of  foreign 


dominion.  The  Arabs,  long  celebrated  for  their  valiant  and  iatrepid 
character,  had  never  yet  been  united  by  a  common  tie  into  one  maaa 
Their  wandering  tribes,  without  fixed  mutual  relations,  scattered  oTer 
a  vast  extent  of  land,  and  often  engaged  ^in  transitory  feuds  unoi^ 
each  other,  oontinued  to  enjoy  unlimited  independenoei  The  aaifiB 
of  these  tribes  into  a  notion,  and  the  greatness  of  that  nation  as  alink 
in  the  chain  of  historical  events,  dates  from  the  promulgation  of  tiie 
Islam  ('  faith ' )  by  Abu'l-Kasem  Mohammed.  The  bold  eirthuaiaBn,  the 
firm  belief  in  the  truth  and  divine  origin  of  the  new  religion,  and  the 
intrepid  courage  which  animated  the  prophet  and  his  suocesson,  the 
natural  inclination  of  the  Arabs  towards  war  andperilous  undertakings, 
the  weakness  of  the  neighbouring  governments,  and  the  precept  of  Uie 
Koran,  which  enjoined  the  propagation  o£  the  Islam  and  war  against 
the  unbelievers  as  a  religious  dutv,  spread  within  a  eentmy  the 
dominion,  the  fiaith,  and  even  the  language  of  the  Araba^  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Indian  Sea  and  the 
African  Deserts  to  France,  the  Mediterranean,  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

Mohammad  was  bom  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  at  Meeea,  aooordin; 
to  some  on  the  10th  of  November,  570,  according  to  othen  on  the 
2Ist  of  April,  671,  A.D.  In  his  20th  year  he  took  part  in  an  expedition 
against  predatory  hordes  whieh  then  molested  pilgrims  on  their  nay 
to  Mscoai  ^  Five  years  later  he  visited  the  fitir  of  Damascus  as  agent 
of  Khadija,  a  rich  widow,  yrhxnax  he  subsequently  married.  In  the 
40th  year  of  his  sge  (a.d.  610)  came  the  Leilat-al-Kadr,  i^,  'the 
Night  of  the  Divine  Determination,'  in  which  Mohammedans  belie?e 
that  the  angel  Oabriel  called  him  to  became  the  prophet  of  God. 
Khadija  his  wife,  his  cousin  All,  and  his  fiather>in*law  Abu-Bekr  wen 
the  first  who  admowledged  his  divine  missioiL  Twelve  yean  had 
elapsed  when  a  revolt  at  Mecca  threateoied  the  life  of  Mohammed. 
Ilie  day  of  his  flight  (Hejra)  to  Tatreb  (since  called  Medina  or 
Medinat4l-nabi,  ix,  'The  Town  of  the  Prophet'),  tiia  16th  of  Jdy, 
622,  has  become  the  era  from  which  tiie  Mohanunedans  count  ihdr 
years.  With  it  commenoed  a  war  against  tiie  opposers  of  the  new 
religion.  When  Mecca  was  conquered  and  when  the  tribea  of  Arabia 
had  joined  in  the  profession  that  "  There  is  no  Gbd  but  Alkh,  and 
Mohtunmed  is  his  prophet,"  Mohammed  commanded  them  to  apread 
the  Islam  over  all  countries,  and  to  unite  into  one  community  bj 
conquest  or  by  faith  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Mohanmied  died  at 
Medina  the  8th  of  June,  682,  in  the  68rd  year  of  his  sge. 

The  Byzantine  empire  had  just  thdn  been  engaged  in  a  long  conflict 
with  Persia.  The  despotism  of  its  rulers,  frequent  though  inefficient 
revolutions,  and  constant  efforts  for  the  repression  of  foreign  enemies, 
the  low  state  of  the  finances  notwithstandmg  an  oppressive  taxation, 
and  the  discord  of  contending  religious  sects,  bad  exhaosted  iti 
strength.  The  Persian  empire  had  sunk  still  lower:  the  enper 
annuated  dectrine  of  Zioroaster  could  no  longer  animate  its  foUowen 
in  the  contest  against  a  religion  defended  and  propagated  by  a  new 
nation  with  all  the  vigour  and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  This  weakened 
state  of  the  two  principal  neighbouring  empires  &voured  the  quick 
progress  of  the  Arabian  conquests.  Whoever  adopted  the  Mohammedan 
faith  became  embodied  in  the  new  state,  and  was  no  longer  regarded 
as  a  stranger.  Jews  and  Christians  were  tolerated,  but  required  to 
pay  a  tribute :  death  awaited  the  followers  of  other  religiona.  The 
supreme  pontificate  and  worldly  command  were  united  in  the  person 
of  Mohammed's  successors,  the  caliphs.  Many  of  these  were  indi- 
vidually weak,  but  their  authority  and  the  might  of  the  empire  were 
supported  by  a  religious  belief  which  was  rooted  deeply  in  the  mind 
of  the  nation. 

The  history  of  the  first  century  of  the  caliphat  exhibits  an  almost 
continuous  series  of  conquests.  In  the  reign  of  Abu-Bekr  the  yaliant 
Khaled  oonquered  the  whole  of  ^ria  and  Mesopotamia ;  in  that  of 
Omar  the  victories  of  Amru-ben-As  added  E;gypt  to  the  Arabian 
empire ;  after  a  siege  of  14  months  Alexandreia  wastaken ;  HemphiB 
fell,  and  Amru  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  ruins  the  fbandation 
of  Fostat,  the  present  Old  Cairo.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  was  aoon 
followed  by  that  of  Cyrenaica  and  the  other  states  along  the  coast  of 
the  Mediteiranean :  congenial  habits  united  the  Berber  hordes  of 
Africa  with  the  sons  of  the  Arabian  desert  Hie  victories  won  by 
Saad-ben-Abi-Wakkas  over  the  Peraian  forces  near  Cadesia  (6^)) 
Jalula  (687),  Holwan  and  Nehawend  (642),  decided  the  fall  of  the 
Persian  throne.  Under  Osman  the  island  of  Cyprus  was  plundered 
(648) ;  Abdallah'ben-Amer  conquered  Khorasan,  and  penetrated  as 
car  as  BaJkh.  The  reign  of  Ali-ben-Abi-Taleb  was  spent  in  the 
quelling  of  internal  commotions,  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  the 
caliph  by  the  hand  of  the  fanatic  Abdeirahman-ben-Mo^am,  and  the 
accession  of  theOmmaiades  to  the  caliphat. 

Moawiya,  the  first  of  the  Ommaiade  caliphs,  removed  the  ];B8idenoe 
of  the  empire  from  Kufa,  near  the  Euphrates,  to  Damascus.  In  his 
reign  Okbarben>Nafi  laid  the  foxmdation  of  Kairwan  (675),  and  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Tanger  and  the  Atlantia  Okba  was  murdered  when 
he  was  prepacring  to  pass  over  into  Spain,  in  consequence  of  which 
many  of  the  provinces  conquered  in  tiiese  distant  regions  were  lost 
again ;  but  after  a  few  years  (688)  the  entire  northern  coast  of  AfKca, 
as  far  as  the  Strait"  of  Gibraltar,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Araba 
In  the  reign  of  Walid  L  (706-716)  the  domimon  of  the  Arabs  sttained 
its  widest  extent.  Julianus,  the  govenior  of  Ceuta,  incensed  it  is  said 
against  his  soyercigni  king  Boderic  of  Spain,  who  had  disgraced  his 
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dMigliter;«UR«ndered  Algezins  (J^tanirtX'KbBAnk,  'the  Green  laboid,') 
into  the  hands  of  the  Arab  Tank-ben-Ziad,  who  at  the  command  of 
the  Afrioan  governor  Maaa-ben-Nosair  landed  al;  the  promontory 
which  still  bears  his  name  (Gibraltar,  cormpted  from  Jebel  Tank, 
the  Mountain  of  Tank),  Tanqnished  Roderic  in  the  battle  of  Xeras  de 
la  Frontera  (July  19,  711),  and  in  a  short  time  subjected  tiie  greater 
part  of  Andalnoia^  GrBnada»  anik'  Muroia  to  the  Mohammedan  power. 
In  the  east  Eoteiba-ben-Moalem,  the  govemor  of  Khorasan,  took 
poflBesaion  of  Mawarahuihry  Bokhara,  Turkestan,  and  Khowaresm ; 
andMohammed-ben-Eaiwrn-al-Thakefi  made  conquests  in  the  northern 
parts  of  India.  Under  Soleiman  <715-717)  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor  was  oonquered,  and  Constantinople  besioged ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Omar-ben-Abd-al-Aas  (717-720)  the  oountries  of  Jorjadi  and 
Tabaristan  were  added  to  the  empire.  But  the  want  of  eneigy  of  the 
latter  caliph,  as  well  as  of  his  sndcesBor,  Tesid  11.  (720-724),  and  the 
avarice  of  Heeham  (724-748),  roused  a  spirit  of  disaatisfaotion  in  the 
interior,  and  encouraged  the  revolutionary  attempts  of  biliiV  aspirants 
to  the  oalil>hat.  It  was  in  the  teign  of  Hesham  that  the  arms  of  the 
MosBOImaDS  experienced  their  first  signal  defeat;  the  victory  of 
Charles  Martel  over  Abdenahman-ben-Abdallah,  near  Poitiers  (Oct. 
782),  checked  Ibr  ever  the  farther  progreas  of  the  Arabs  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe :  the  river  Aude,  in  Langnedoc,  becanie  the  frontier 
of  their  domiidon. 

When  in  the  year  749  the  &mily  of  Abbas  came  to  the  oommand 
over  the  Faithful  all  the  surviving  Ommaiades  were  eruelly  pefseonted ; 
Abderrahman-ben-Moawiya  only. escaped  into  Spain,  and  became  the 
founder  of  the  Ommaiade  caliphat  of  Cordova  (766). 

Under  the  Abbasidea^  who  fixed  their  reddenoe  at  Bagdad,  but  few 
additions  were  made  to  the  Mohaounedan  empire;  we  islands  of 
Crete,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily  became  aubjeot  to  the  Arabs  of 
Spain  and  Africa.  The  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Abbas  generally 
distinguished  themselves  as  much  by  their  love  and  zeal  for  the  arts 
and  literature  as  their  predecesaors  had  done  by  their  warlike  achieve- 
ments. The  names  of  Mansur,  Harunral-Rashid,  and  Mamun  are  for 
ever  entitled  to  an  honourable  place  in  the  history  of  letters,  and 
their  reigns  form  the  brilhaot  epoch  of  the  Mohammedan  power. 
But  their  love  of  mental  refinement,  and  their  fondness  for  a  quiet 
and  luxurious  life,  withdrew  the  attention  of  the  Abbaside  caliphs 
finom  the  a£hira  of  government ;  internal  disturbances  soon  became 
fivquent;  the  authority  of  the  court  of  Bagdad  becatne  imperceptibly 
diminished,  at  first  in  iba  distant  provinces  of  the  empire.  Abderrah- 
manbyeetahUshing  an  independent  Ommaiade  dominion  in  Spain  had 
set  on  example  wMch  the  prefects  of  other  oountries  soon  followed. 
The  caliphs  were  obliged  to  assemble  a  life-guard  of  Turkish  merce- 
narieaaround  their  throne,  and  surrendered  the  care  of  the  govenmient 
into  the  hands  of  mimstera  of  unlimited  authority,  the  £mira-al- 
Omarab  Throu^  these  arrangementa,  and  through  the  encroachments 
of  the  Seljuk  Turks,  the  caliphat  had  long  since  become  a  merely 
nominal  dignil^,  when  Hdlaku  took  Bagdad  (1258),  and  put  an  end 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Abbaside& 

From  the  time  when  the  Ommaiade  caliph  Moawiya  chose  Damascus 
for  his  residenoe,  and  stiU  rikore  when  the  Abbaaides  removed  the 
aeat  of  the  government  to  Bagdad,  the  ooontiy  of  Arabia  relapsed  into 
its  former  insignifioanoe ;  it  became  a  mere  {Province  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan empire,  and  was  soon  again  divided  into  small  domains.  Curious 
details  about  the  -history  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  these 
diriaions,  that  of  Temen,  from  the  time  of  Mohammed  till  near  the 
doee  of  the  15th  century,  are  to  be  found  in  Johannsen's  '  Historia 
Jemama.'  Exoept  the  monotonous  enumeration  of  the  annual  pro- 
ceaibn  of  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  dty,  the  mutual  conflicts  among  the 
Beduin  omefs,  and  of  late  the  rise  and  fiill  of  the  Wahhabite  power 
in  the  Nerjd,  the  recent  history  of  Arabia  offers  little  of  sufficient 
interest  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  general  historian. 

After  the  conquest  of  Syria,*PerBia,  Mauritania,  and  Spain,  the  trade 
of  the  Arabs  became  oi  great  importance.  The  Islam  favoured  the 
eatablishment  of  emporia,  and  the  wide  dominion  of  one  religion  and 
one  language  rendered  travels  and  mereaatile  transactions  eaay.  The 
Inxniy  of  the  oourt  of  Bagdad,  and  the  magnifioence  of  the  Abbaside 
caliphak,  caused  frequent  travels  of  merchants  into  India.  Since  the 
9th  century  of  our  era  Arabs  began  to  settle  in  various  parts  of  India; 
■everal  Indian  princes  embraced  the  Mohammedan  fiuth.  Soon  the 
Arahs  penetrated  to  the  Indian  islands,  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java, 
Celebes,  and  even  to  CfainiL  Arabian  caravans  prooeeded  over-land 
aa  &r  as  Tartary  and  l^beria  in  the  north ;  in  Africa  they  came  to  the 
Niger,  where,  since  the  10th  century,  the  Mohammedan  states  of 
Ghana,  Wangara,  Tokrur,  Sluku,  and  afterwards  those  of  Sennaar, 
Darfor,  Bornu,  l^buotoo,  and  Melli,  were  founded.  On  the  coasts 
of  Afinca  they  came  through  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Zanguebar, 
eatablished  the  harbours  of  Makdashua,  Melinde,  SolUa,  Kelu,  and 
Hosamhique^  and  went  over  to  Madagascar.  It  is  even  probable  that 
LuHaniaa  Arabs  were  in  the  11th  century  the  first  discoverers  of 
America. 

Arabian  Zangmagej--^Tb»  Arabic  forms,  with  the  Bthiopic,  the 
•oothem  nHoaification  of  the  great  stock  of  languages  commonly, 
though  im|«operly,  called  the  Semitic ;  the  other  two  principal 
brandies  are^  1,  the  Aramaic  branch,  indigenous,  in  Syria,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  Babylonia,  comprising  the  Syriao  and  Chaldee  langua^ ; 
•od,  2,  the  Hebrew,  cnoe  the  language  of  lUsstine  and  Fhonuoia. 


These  dialects  have  flourished  at  different  epochs.  Of  the  Hebrew  we 
possess  the  earliest  written  documents.  About  the  time  when  it 
ceased  to  be  a  living  language  the  Ohaldee  makes  its  appearance^ 
Whatever  we  possess  in  Syiiac  ia  of  a  still  more  recent  di^  The 
literature  of  the  Arabic  language  does  not  reach  fait  back  beyond  the 
age  of  Mohammed.  At  present  most  of  these  Semitic  languages  an 
extinct,  or  survive  only  in  small  districts.  The  Arabic  alone  has  out- 
lived aU  its  sister-tonguea,  and  has  spread  not  onJ^  as  the  vernacular 
tongue  ail  over  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Northern  Africa,  but  also  as  the 
language  of  religion  throiu^out  Penda,  the  Turirish  empire,  and  aQ 
countries  into  whioh  the  Mohammedan  faith  has  been  introduced. 

Various  dialects  prevailed  among  the  Arabian  tribes  previous  to 
the  sge  of  Mohammed,  among  whi(&  that  of  the  tribe  of  KoreiBh  hat 
through  the  Koran  become  the  classical  tongue.  The  Aiabio  language 
is  rich  not  only  in  words  (especially  in  such  as  refer  to  natural  opjeots 
and  to  the  life  of  a  nomadic  people),  but  also  in  grammatical  infleoi- 
tions^  particularly  in  the  verb^  where  ccbrtain  general  modifications  of 
the  meaning  are  briefly  and  energetically  expreased  by  slight  changes 
in  the  form  of  the  roots.  The  purity  and  copiousneas  of  their  language 
had  among  the  Arabs  long  been  an  object  of  national  prida  When, 
after  the  first  conquests  of  the  Mohammedans,  its  gennme  conectness 
seemed  to  become  endangered  through  the  frequent  and  unavoidable 
interoourse  with  strangers,  grammarians  arose  at  different  times  to  ^ 
its  roles  and  secure  it  from  corruption. 

The  period  at  which  the  art  of  writing  was  introduced  into  Aralna 
ii  not  known.  Arabian  authors  speak  of  an  alphabet  used  by  the 
ancient  Himyarides,  which  they  call  Al-Moanad.  In  the  second  volums 
of  the  '  Mines  ile  T  Orient'  may  be  found  a  copy  of  a  flaw  undecij^ered 
iuBcriptions  discovered  by  Seetzen,  near  Jerim,  in  Temen,  which  he 
supposed  to  be  in  the  Mosnad  character.  In  Forster^s  'Historical 
Qeography  of  Arabia'  an  alphabet  and  gloeaary  of  the  Himyaritie 
inacriptions  ia  given ;  and  further  information  on  the  aame  subject  is 
oontamed  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Qeogrftphical  Society,' 
voL  viL;  and  in  WeUsted's  'Journal'  The  northern  Arabs  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  alphabet  till  a  abort  time  before  Mahommed : 
Morar-ben-Mbrrah  is  said  to  haver  introduced  axk  alphabet  which  was 
founded  on  the  Syxiac  Estrangelo  eharaeter.  In  it  the  Koran  was 
written,  originally  without  diacritical  points  and  vowels;  whioh  were 
however  added  before  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  the  Hejra. 
This  character,  which  was  cafled  the  Kufie,  in  allusion  to  the  copyists 
that  lived  at  Kufa,  remained  long  in  use  on  coins  and  inscriptions. 

The  modem  vernacular  Aiabio  does  not  materially  differ  from  the 
olaasical  language  of  the  Koran,  which  has  become  the  model  and 
standard  of  correctness  for  all  Arabic  writers ;  but  in  the  grammatical 
forms  time  seems  to  have  produced  a  diange  similar  to  that  which  we 
perceive  in  other  languagea,  the  history  of  whidh  we  can  trace  with 
accuracy.    [See  Svpflbhsmt.] 

Arabia!^  gulf.  [Rbd  ska.] 

ARABS'  QULF,  a  bay'  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  lying  between 
Alexandria  and  some  point  west  of  Alexandria,  which  is  not  well 
defined.  Ras-el-KanyB,  115  miles  W.  of  Alexandria,  is  th\B  first  very 
aalient  point  as  we  advance  westward. 

The  bay  ciQled  PlinihMUtei  (Herod,  ii  6)  corresponded  to  or  formed 
a  part  of  the  Arabs'  Oulf. 

ARAOAN,  or  RAKHAIN,  a  country  of  Asia,  lying  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  forming  the  westernmost  part  of  the 
peidnsula  beyond  the  Qanges.  extends  from  ^0*  46'  to  abo^t  18*  N. 
kt,  and  liea  between  92*  and  96*  £.  long.  Its  extreme  ledgth  from 
K.K.W.  to  S.S.E.  may  amount  to  upwards  of  280  miles,  and  its  avenge 
breadtii  to  about  50  miles.  Its  snifkoe  is  estimated  to  contain  11,500 
Tgnglinh  aqusre  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  tiie  east  by  a  rang«  of  moun- 
tains, which  separates  it-firom  tiie  Burmese  empire,  from  which  it  is 
also  divided  on  the  south  by  a  small  mountain-river.  .  On  l^e  west  it 
extends  to  the  Bay  of  BehgaJ,  and  on  the  north  to  Chittagong. 

This  country,  which  in  1826  was  acquired  hf  the  East  India 
Company  from  the  Burmese,  contains  three  districts,  Aracan  Proper, 
or  Akyaby  Sandoway,  and  Ramree. 

Araoan  Proper  consists  of  a  vallejr  stretching  nearly  parallel  to  the 
shore,  between  a  range  of  mountains  and  a  ridge  of  hills.  The 
mountain-range  which  divides  it  on  the  east  from  Ava  is  called 
Teomadong,  and  attains  an  elevation  of  from  8000  to  5000  feet ;  there 
are  only  two  convenient  paases  acroas  this  range.  The  heighta  which 
extend  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal  ct  no  great  distaoMe  from  tiie  shore 
and  separate  Ihe  valley  firom  the  sea,  do  not  probably  rise  to  more 
than  700  feet  On  the  ahore  they  are  inteniected  by  many  rivers, 
creeks,  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a  aeries  of  peninsulas, 
isthmuses,  and  islands,  by  which  the  land  comniunicati(»i  is  com- 
pletely interrupted.  The  coast  is  fronted  by  numerous  islands, 
moderately  high  and  thinly  inhabited. 

The  vaJley  which  lies  between  the  two  ranges  varies  in  breadth 
ftom.  10  to  40  miles ;  it  is  at  so  low  a  level  that  the  tide  fluently 
inundates  the  flat  bordera  of  tha  rivers  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
ita  ebb  converts  them  into  a  noisome  swamp.  With  the  exception  of 
this  swampy  ground,  the  iM^il  consists  of  rooks,  orumbling  oh  the 
surfttce,  and  oovefed  by  a  tfafai  layer  of  loose  black  earth.  The  valley 
is  intersected  by  a  multitude  of  very  small  streams ;  the  chief  fiver  of 
the  province  is  the  Keladyne,  whidi  has  a  course  of  250  miles. 

Many  causes  concur  to  render  this  ill-ventilated  vall^  extreme^ 
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unhealthY — ^the  heat,  the  intindations,  and  the  general  moisfcure.  The 
fertOity  however  of  the  cotmtiy  is  vexy  great^  and  its  soil  ia  fit  for  the 
oultore  of  nearly  all  tropical  produotiona ;  but  in  the  actual  state  of 
agriculture  lice  only-  ia  cultivated  to  any  great  extent  Indigo,  cotton, 
sugar,  hemp,  and  tobaooo,  are  also  raiaed ;  together  with  a  variety  of 
spioea,  fruits^  and  vegetables.  Timber  ia  acaroe.  Of  the  zoology  and 
minenlogy  of  the  district  very  little  is  known ;  silver,  iron,  and  salt, 
are  mentioned  among  ita  mineral  produce. 

AraecM,  the  ancient  capital,  is  built  on  a  plain  entirelv  surrounded 
by  hiUs,  and  intersected  by  several  streamlets,  in  20  48'  N.  lat., 
98*"  81'  £.  long.  One  of  the  streamleta  divides  the  town  into  two 
parta  connected  by  strong  but  clumsy  wooden  bridges.  During  the 
periodical  rains  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  inundated,  and  on  this 
aeoount  han,  as  well  as  in  the  villagea  on  the  plain,  the  houses  are 
raised  upon  piles  or  strong  posts  of  timber,  little  more  than  four  feet 
above  the  ground.  These  houses  or  rather  huts  are  miserable 
structuiee,  ^y  one  story  high,  and  thatched  with  straw  or  mats. 
They  are  ranged  with  considerable  regularitv  in  streets,  the  chief  of 
which  skirts  the  stream  on  each  side.  Within  the  town  is  a  vexy 
ancient  fort,  surrounded  by  three  quadrangular  concentric  walls,  each 
about  20  feet  high  and  of  considerable  thickness.  There  are  also  four 
pagodas  built  in  the  centre  of  the  town  on  a  hill  about  100  feet  high, 
and  inclosed  by  a  quadrangular  wall ;  they  contain  many  remarkable 
sculptures,  some  of  which  bear  an  analogy  to  those  of  Egypt.  Except 
the  fort  l^e  {tagodaa  are  the  only  stone  buildings  in  Aracan.  The 
heights  which  surround  the  town  are  covered  wiUi  pagodas,  the  gilt 
spires  of  which,  shooting  up  from  every  pinnacle  around  and  glittenng 
in  the  sun,  contribute  greatly  to  the  singular  and  picturesque  appear- 
ance of  this  place.  Upwarda  of  sixty  of  these  temples  of  various  forms 
may  be  counted  at  onoe.  The  population,  which  amoimted  to  nearly 
100,000  before  the  capture  of  the  town  by  the  British  in  1824,  haa 
since  declined. 

Aiyab,  the  present  capital  of  the  district  of  Aracan,  has  a  good 
harbour,  but  has  been  litde  frequented,  on  account  of  its  unhealthful- 
uean  Much  improvement  haa  been  ^ected  in  the  town  during  the 
last  twelve  yeara  by  the  erection  of  several  government  offices,  an 
hospital,  an  exchange,  draw-bridges,  several  road  bridges,  and  a 
lighthouse^  which  rises  100  feet  above  the  sea.  A  landing-place  has 
been  constructed  and  part  of  the  aea-beach  has  been  strengthened  by 
an  embankment  Talak,  on  the  Talak  Keon,  and  Aeng,  on  the 
Yanawa^  Keon,  are  places  of  some  commerce. 

The  district  of  Sandoway  comprehends  chiefly  the  mainland  between 
18"  and  19"*  N.  lat,  and  is  a  mountainous  country,  intersected  by 
valleys  running  east  and  west  Not  being  expoaed  to  inundations,  or 
subject  to  fogs,  it  ib  tolerably  healthy,  and  exgoys  a  cool  sea-breeze, 
wi*^  temperate  nights,  nearly  through  the  year.  Agriculture  is 
increasing,  on  account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  laige  town  of 
Kyouk  Phyoo.  The  capital,  Sandoway  (in  18*  28'  N.  lat,  94"  27' 
£.  long.)  li^  on  a  navigable  river,  and  is  a  thriving  town. 

The  district  of  Ramree  contains  the  two  laige  islands  of  Ramree  and 
Cheduba^  and  several  smaller  ones.  The  island  of  Ramree  is  of  con- 
siderable extent)  and  is  divided  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  but 
navigable  channel  It  consists  of  hills  (some  of  them  volcanic),  inter- 
mingled with  much  level  ground,  and  has  generally  a  very  fertile  soil 
Kyouk  Phyoo  is  at  present  the  capital  of  the  whole  province  and 
b^^  to  be  a  place  of  some  tradcu  It  is  situated  at  the  northern 
extremitv  of  the  island  of  Ramree.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  island 
is  a  safe  harbour,  called  Ramree  or  Amherst  Harbour.  The  island  of 
Cheduba  is  divided  from  Ramree  and  the  mainland  by  a  navigable 
channel,  but  no  safo  harbour  is  found  on  it  It  is  of  moderate  height, 
with  several  hummocks  on  it ;  its  soil  is  excellent  and  well  watered 
by  hill-streams,  on  the  banks  of  which  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  red  pepper, 
hemp,  and  sugar-cane,  are  cultivated.  But  the  larger  part  of  the 
island  is  still  covered  with  jungle.  In  1827  it  contained  about  2300 
houses,  and  12,000  inhabitants.  Here  also  are  several  volcanoes, 
mostly  of  the  description  called  mud-volcanoes,  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphur.  They  are  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants,  who  think 
them  occasioned  by  the  great  maga  or  serpent  which  supports  the 
world,  and  which  takes  this  method  of  giving  vent  to  its  agony. 

The  population  of  Aracan  is  from  200,000  to  250,000.  The 
aborigines,  who  appear  to  form  almost  exclusively  the  population, 
are  called  Mugs  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  but  their  national  name 
is  Takain,  or  Ma-ran-ma.  They  are  short,  squat,  robust  and  fleshy, 
and  differ  in  features  greatly  from  Europeans.  Their  fice  is  some- 
what of  the  shape  of  a  lozenge,  the  forehead  and  chin  being  sharpened, 
but  the  face  at  the  cheek-bones  very  broad.  The  eyebrows  project 
yeiy  little,  and  the  eyes  are  very  narrow,  and  placed  rather  obliquely 
in  the  head,  the  external  angles  being  the  highest  Their  nose  is  very 
small,  but  it  has  not^  like  that  of  the  nogro,  the  appearance  of  having 
been  flattened ;  the  hair  is  harsh,  lank,  and  black.  Their  language  is 
one  of  those  which  may  properly  be  called  monoayllabic,  from  the 
mass  of  their  radical  words  being  monosyllables,  like  the  spoken 
dialects  of  China.  Theydo  not  n^eot  education.  A  person  is 
rarely  met  with  who  cannot  read  and  write.  Their  records  are  kept 
on  palm-leaves,  beautifully  lacquered,  generally  on  a  gilt  ground  with 
dark  letters.  Th^  religion  is  that  of  Buddha ;  their  prieats,  of  whom 
two  are  three  are  in  every  village,  aeem  entirely  occupied  in  the 
education  of  the  children;  the  schools  are  open  to  all.    The  Mugs 


are  distinguished  for  their  simple  honesty  and  inoffensive  dispositioQ: 
they  are  free  from  the  servile  hypocrisy  of  the  Hindoos,  and  tiiey 
are  also  unlike  them  as  to  probity — ^their  word  Ymng  generally  trutt- 
worthy.  The  women  are  not  so  secluded  as  in  China ;  but  a  peculiar 
usage  of  this  nation  is,  that  when  a  man  wants  to  raise  money  he 
pawns  his  wife  for  a  certain  period,  or  until  the  debt  is  liquidated. 

The  mountains  which  separate  Aracan  from  the  Burmese  empin 
are  inhabited  by  a  nation  called  by  the  Burmese  K3raiQ,  but  who  term 
themselves  Koloon,  and  whose  language  is  peculiar,  having  little  or 
no  affinity  to  either  Rakhain  or  Burma. 

A  considerable  traffic  was  formerly  carried  on  between  Aracan  and 
Ava,  the  first  exporting  Hindustanee  and  European  goods,  such  as 
velvet,  broad-dow,  piece-goods,  muslins,  betel-nut,  nit,  fta,  and 
receiving  in  return  ivory,  silver,  copper,  sugar,  tobacco,  oil,  and 
lacquered  ware.  Under  the  British  sway  the  commerce  of  Anean 
has  been  partly  diverted  to  other  possessions  along  the  ultia-Oangetis 
coast. 

(Symess  Smbaup  to  the  Court  of  Ava;  Francis  BuebaDan,  Dr. 
Leyden,  Paton,  and  Trant^  in  thd  Asiatic  Jtaearchet ;  JoftrnaloflJu 
I/ond.  Qtogr.  Society,  vol  L ;  Asiatic  Journal,) 

ARACATT,  a  town  in  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Ceai^  in  40"  10' 
S.  lat,  87°  80'  W.  long.,  is  built  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Bio 
Jaguaribe,  at  a  distance  of  about  8  miles  from  the  sea.  The  tide  aioends 
the  Rio  Jaguaribe  to  about  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  Aracaty  is  the 
largest,  most  populous,  and  flourishing  town  of  the  province,  as  veasek 
of  considerabla.size  can  run  up  to  it  The  streets  are  wide  and  parUy 
paved,  and  many  of  its  houses  are  commodious.  Its  population  u 
stated  to  amount  to  26,000.  Its  commerce  is  considerable  and  coniistB 
principally  of  cotton,  hides,  sheep  and  goat-skins,  dried  fiafa,  and 
brazil-wood.     It  has  a  grammar  school. 

(Spix  and  Martins,  J2etM  in  BrasUien ;  Henderson's  Sittory  of 
BraeiL) 

ARACEKA    [Sbvilla-] 

ARAD  ISLAND.    [Bahbbis.] 

ARAFAT.    [MeocaJ 

ARAGK)N,  frequently  in  English  written  Arroffon,  a  proTinee  of 
Spain,  formerly  a  kizigdom,  is  bounded  N.  by  France,  N.W.  by 
Navarra,  W.  and  S.W.  by  Castilla  Yieja  and  Castilla  Kueva,  a  and 
S.K  by  Valencia,  and  E.  by  Catalu&a.  It  ia  situated  between  40*  3' 
and  42"  54'  N.  lat,  0"  48'  E.  long.,  and  2"  8'  W.  long.  The  greateet 
length  N.  to  S.  ia  about  190  miles;  the  greatest  width  K  to  W.  is 
about  ISO  miles.    It  comprises  the  following  modem  provinces  :— 

Area  in  sq.  miles.  Pop.  in  1S49. 

Zaragoza 5S54  850,000 

Hueeca 6053  847,105 

Teruel 4404  350,000 

Total   .         .         .     .14,710  847,105 

Sufface. — The  surface  of  Aragon  is  mountainous  wiih  the  exception 
of  that  portion  of  the  basin  of  tne  Ebro  which  is  south  and  Bouth-eut 
of  the  city  of  Zaragoza^  comprising  the  extensive  plains  between  the 
Rio  Huerba  and  the  Rio  Quadalope.  The  northern  boundary  of  the 
province  is  formed  by  the  summit-line  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  ofisets  of 
which  Qxtend  southwards  far  into  Aragon.  The  valleys  which  lie 
between  the  ridges  have  a  rapid  alope,  and  are  from  10  to  40  mUee  in 
length ;  but  sometimes  they  are  contracted  into  goiges  or  expanded 
into  circular  hollows  surrounded  by  mountains.  Some  of  theee 
rounded  basins  seem  to  have  originaUy  contained  lakes,  which  have 
burst  and  dischatged  their  waters.  There  are  several  email  lakes 
among  the  mountains ;  one  on  the  Mqnte  Perdido  is  8398  feet  above 
the  sea  level  The  Monte  Perdido  forms  a  group  or  knot  of  moan- 
tains,  the  highest  siunmit  of  which  has  an  elevation  of  11,184  feet 
above  the  sea.  A  short  distance  west  of  this  sunmiit  is  the  famoos 
'Brecha  de  Roldan,'  a  vast  fissure  in  the  mountain-ridge,  whi(di 
Orlando  (Roldan  in  Spanish)  is  said  to  have  made  by  a  stroke  of  his 
enchanted  sword.  The  opening  may  be  seen  from  Huesca,  a  distance 
of  more  than  40  miles,  whence  it  appears  like  a  mere  notch  in  the 
rocky  mountain,  but  when  approached  is  found  to  be  an  enonnoiu 
gap  between  perpendicular  walls  from  800  to  600  feet  high,  in  shape 
like  the  square  opening  in  a  battlement.  The  Monte  Malddeta,  which 
separates  the  valley  of  Aran  in  Oatalufia  from  the  valley  of  Venaeque 
in  Aragon,  is  the  highest  mountain  of  i^e  Pyrenees.  It  rises  in  the 
form  of  a  huge  sugar-loaf  to  an  elevation  of  11,424  feet  above  the  sea, 
its  dark  summit  emerging  from  a  covering  of  snow  and  gladers. 

The  valleys  which  lie  l^ween  the  ridges  of  the  Pyrenees  in  An^oQ 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  ranga  They  are  genera^ 
fertile  and  afford  good  pasttirage.  Many  of  the  slopes  are  well  wooded 
with  oaks,  pines,  and  other  trees,  and  much  timber  is  floated  down  the 
rivera  to  the  Ebro,  and  thence  to  Tortosa.  Strabo  observed  (iii.  245) 
how  much  better  wooded  were  the  souUiem  slopes  of  the  Ptie&Ms 
than  the  northern.  The  woods  however  have  suffered  mn(ui  fnm 
waste  and  neglect ;  for  the  natives  seem  to  destroy  almost  as  much  as 
they  use,  and  they  never  replant  The  principid  valleys,  taken  from 
east  to  west)  are  Yenasque  or  Benasque,  24  miles  long ;  Qistain,  about 
the  same  length  (both  east  of  Monte  Perdido) ;  Broto,  west  and  south 
of  Monte  Perdido;  Tena^  about  20  miles  long;  Canfranc, abont  16 
miles  long ;  and  Anso,  about  10  miles  long. 
A  district  of  high  and  hilly  ground,  called  the  Sierra  de  Alcubieif^ 
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exiends  between  the  Isuela  and  the  Ebro  from  Zaragoza  to  the  mouth 
oftheSegre.  This  hilly  district  is  separated  from  the  Pyrenees  by 
the  basin  of  the  Rio  Isaela. 

The  whole  of  the  drainage  of  the  Pyrenees  within  the  limits  of 
Aragon  flows  into  the  Ebro.  The  laigest  portion  of  it  desoends  from 
the  Bummita  and  offsets  of  Honte  Mal^deta  and  Monte  Perdido.  The 
Koguera-Ribagomna  desoends  directly  southwards  from  the  MalMeta, 
and  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  boundary  between  Aragon  and 
Catalu&L  The  Essera  flows  down  the  centre  of  the  valley  of  Y enasque. 
The  Cinco,  with  the  Isuela^  the  Alcanadre,  and  other  affluents,  waters 
the  valley  of  Qistain.  These  three  rivers,  all  of  considerable  sise,  unite 
with  the  Segre,  which  comes  from  Catalufia,  and  they  enter  the  Ebro 
by  one  channel  at  Mequinenza.  On  the  north-western  side  of  the 
province  the  principal  rivers  are  the  GhJlego  and  the  Aragon.  The 
Gallego  rises  among  the  spurs  from  the  south-western  side  of  the 
Monte  Perdido  group,  and  flows  southwards  to  near  Zaragoza,  where 
it  enters  the  Ebro.  The  Aragon  rises  on  the  south  flank  of  the  Pic  du 
Midi,  whence  it  flows  south  to  Jaca.  It  then  turns  to  the  west,  and 
flows  into  Kavaira^  passmg  Buesta,  where  it  takes  a  southerly  direction, 
and  enters  the  Ebro  near  the  town  of  Milagro.  . 

The  Ebro  flows  across  the  province  in  a  direction  from  west-north- 
west to  ea8t40uth<east,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  It 
receives  some  large  affluents  on  the  aouthem  side  besides  those  already 
noticed  which  &11  into  it  from  the  north.  Shoals  and  rapids  render 
the  navigation  difficult  even  for  boats ;  but  a  well-constructed  canal 
runs  parallel  to  the  south  bank  of  the  river  from  about  5  miles  below 
Tudela  in  Havana  to-  Sastago,  about  40  miles  below  Zaragoza.  It  is 
intended  to  be  carried  to  Tortosa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  but 
funds  have  not  yet  been  raised  to  accomplish  that  object 

South  of  the  Ebro,  the  districts  of  Tarazona  and  Calatayud  con- 
sisting of  the  spiu^  of  the  Moncayo  and  the  Sierra  de  Deza  are  hilly 
and  rugged,  as  in  also  the  country  between  the  Jalon  and  the  Huerba. 
The  Moncayo  is  a  sierra  of  bare  rocks,  rising  to  a  height  of  9600  feet, 
and  forming  the  water-shed  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Duero.  It  is 
the  Mons  Caunus  {calmuy  bald)  of  the  Romans.  Farther  south,  the 
Sierra  Molina  and  Sierra  de  Albarradn  fill  up  the  south-western  angle 
of  the  province,  while  the  Sierra  de  Ghidor  and  the  Pefiaglosa  (6000 
feet  high)  occupy  the  south-eastern  angle.  The  country  east  of  the 
Quadalope  is  also  hilly. 

Some  of  the  rivers  which  have  their  origin  in  thiese  mountain-groups 
flow  northwards  to  the  Ebro  :  of  these  the  most  important  are  the 
Guadalope,  the  Saa  Martin,  the  Huerba,  and  the  Jalon  with  its  affluent 
the  Jiloca.  Other  rivers  flow  in  a  south-eastern  direction  through 
Valencia  to  the  Mediterranean :  the  largest  of  these  is  the  Quadalaviar, 
wMdi  rises  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  GKidor,  and  takes 
first  a  north-westerly  course^  but  afterwards  turns  round  and  flows 
southward  past  Teruel,  and  then  south-eastward  past  the  city  of 
Valencia  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  Mijares,  another  considerable 
Hver,  rises  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Siezra  de  Gudor,  and  flowing 
south-eastward  into  Valencia,  receives  the  Villahermosa,  which  also 
"iKs  m  the  same  aieira,  the  united  rivers  entering  the  Mediterranean 
atVillareal. 

(Ximate  and  Prcdttetiom. — ^The  summits  of  the  Pyrenees  are  covered 
with  snow  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  the  slopes  of  the 
lidges  and  elevated  valleys  are  very  cold  in  winter.  Thia  lower  valleys 
have  a  temperate  dimate,  and  are  very  fertile,  but  the  plains  have  a 
hot  climate^  and  are  frequently  swept  by  dry  winds,  which  harden  the 
soil  and  render  irrigation  neoessaiy.  The  most  frequent  winds  are 
from  the  N.W.  named  ciergo,  and  the  S.E.  named  hoehomOy  one  or 
other  of  which  are  said  to  blow  nine  months  in  the  year.  The  west 
wind,  named /q^ueAo  (a  corruption  otfawmio),  brings  fertilising  raina 
Winds  from  the  S.W.  are  rare  and  of  liiort  duration. 

The  central  plain  has  the  appearance  of  a  dry  and  desert  steppe 
farrowed  with  ravines.  Cultivation  here  is  mostly  restricted  to  maize, 
vines,  and  olive-trees,  except  in  the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  where  by 
means  of  irrigation  from  the  canal  and  the  various  affluents,  rice  is 
extensively  grown,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  grain,  and  mulberry-trees 
for  the  feedmg  of  silk-worms.  In  northern  Aragon  the  vegetation  is 
rich,  and  thinigh  the  agriculture  of  the  province  is  generally  very 
defective,  a  surplus  is  produced  of  com,  cattle,  and  sheep,  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  Catalu&a.  Nearly  2,000,000  sheep  are  fed  on  the 
pastures.  The  common  agricultural  and  horticultural  produce  consists 
of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  maize,  pulse,  flax,  hemp,  wine,  oliveH>il,  madder, 
saffincm,  liquorice,  frtdt,  honey,  and  wax.  The  vineyards  of  the  Campo 
de  Qirifiena,  east  of  Calatayud,  produce  the  best  wine.  The  forests 
coDsist  mostly  of  oak,  pine,  beech,  and  other  trees,  which  furnish 
timber  for  exportation,  as  well  as  plenty  for  building,  and  sufficient 
for  fire-wood.  Qame  is  plentiful ;  the  great  object  of  attraction  to 
the  more  accomplished  sportsman  being  the  mountain-goat  {Oaibra 
Ibex  of  TiinnaniH,  B<ntqufetin  of  the  French).  Trout  in  the  rivers  and 
streams  of  the  Pyrenean  valleys  is  abundant  and  very  fine.  The 
bear  is  nearly  extupated,  but  wolves  are  common.  The  chief  mineral 
products  are  iron,  copper,  and  lead.  There  are  many  foiges  of  iron  in 
the  Pyrenees,  but  they  are  all  small  and  rude.  The  manufactures  are 
exclusively  for  home  consumption,  oonsisting  chiefly  of  linen  and 
woollen  goods,  serges,  hats,  leather,  shoes,  and  other  articles  required 
for  common  use. 

Towm. — Zaragtma  {Saraffoaa)    is    the   capital   city    of  Aragon. 


[Zaragoza.]  Albarracin,  about  17  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Teruel, 
is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  limestone  mountain,  near  the  northern 
bank  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Quadalaviar.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls  pierced  by  five  gates,  and  contains  three  parish  churches. 
Population  about  2000.  AlcaHiZf  about  70  miles  S.E.  from  Zaragosa, 
stands  on  the  eastbatk  of  the  Quadalope.  It  is  a  walled  town,  with 
four  gates,  and  has  a  large  plaza,  or  square,  a  collegiate  church,  and 
three  parish  churches.  It  was  much  injured  by  Severoli  when  he 
evacuated  it  after  the  defeat  of  the  fVench  at  Vitoria,  and  has  not 
since  been  materially  restored.  A  canal,  about  15  nules  long, 
communicates  with  the  Ebro.  There  are  alum  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  plantations  of  mulberry-trees  snd  olive-trees.  Population 
about  SOOO.  Barbastro  {Balhastro)  66  miles  E.  by  N.  frt>m  Zaragoza, 
is  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Cinca,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Vero,  which  intersects  the  town.  It  is  an 
andent  town,  waUed,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  Zaragoza,  and 
contains  a  cathedral  with  some  paintings  by  Antonio  Qalceran. 
Population  about  7000.  Calatayud^  an  ancient  town,  48  miles  S.W. 
from  Zaragoza,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jalon.  It  is  next  to 
Zaragoza  in  size,  and  has  a  population  of  about  15,000.  It  is  of 
Moorish  origin,  and  was  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Iberian 
town  of  BilbUis,  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Martial,  which  was 
situated  about  2  miles  to  the  east  at  Bambola.  It  has  a  noble  external 
appearance,  but  is  much  dilapidated.  It  contains  a  plaza  de  tores 
(bull-arena),  a  theatre,  some  churches  worthy  of  notice  for  their 
architecture,  an  episcopal  palace,  provincial  hall,  prison,  hospitals,  and 
barracks.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  three  bridges.  There  are 
manufactures  of  common  woollens  and  of  leather.  CanfranCf  a 
frontier  town  high  up  in  the  Pyrenees,  14  miles  N.  from  Jaca,  near 
the  pass  (Puerto  de  Canfranc)  leading  by  the  western  flank  of  the 
Pic  du  Midi  to  Urdos,  in  Fnmce.  It  is  a  poor  place,  but  has  a  castle 
on  an  overhanging  eminence  which  affords  fine  views.  Daroca,  48 
miles  (B.S.W.  from  Zaragoza,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  JUoca, 
the  largest  affluent  of  the  Jalon.  The  population  is  about  4000.  It 
lies  in  a  vallev  among  hills,  and  is  liable  to  floods.  In  1500  a  tunnel 
to  cany  off  the  swoUen  waters  was  constructed  by  Pierre  Bedel,  a 
French  engineer.  It  is  2840  feet  long,  24  feet  wide,  and  24  feet  high. 
When  dry,  it  ia  used  as  a  road.  The  CoUegiata  is  a  fine  gothic  church, 
and  there  are  besides  six  parish  churches.  The  town  was  conquered 
from  the  Moors  by  Alfonso  L  in  1128.  JSIjea  de  loa  CdbaUeros,  ,Z0 
miles  N.  W.  from  Zaragoza,  is  situated  on  the  Arva,  an  affluent  of  the 
Ebro.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  waUed,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
2000.  It  is  the  lugest  of  Loi  Cfinco  Villas,  the  Five  Towns,  a  district 
north-west  of  Zaragoza,  so  named  by  Philip  V.  as  a  distinction  for  the 
assistance  which  they  gave  him  in  the  War  of  Succession.  The  five 
towns  (vUUu)  which  were  previously  only  jmebhi,  or  villages,  are  Ejea, 
Castillo,  Sadava,  Sos,  and  Tauste. 

Huesea,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Huesca,  40  miles  KN.E.  from 
Zaragoza,  is  situated  at  a  uiort  distance  west  from  the  Isuela,  on 
the  slope  of  a  spur  from  the  Pyrenees,  with  extensive  plains  to  the 
south.  The  population  is  about  9000.  It  is  solidly  built,  and 
surrounded  by  walls  in  a  ruinous  state.  It  contains  eight  plazas,  or 
squares,  and  has  four  or  five  alamedas,  or  public  walks,  in  the  environs. 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  Zaragoza.  The  cathedral,  built 
about  1400,  is  a  very  fine  gothic  structure.  The  grand  entrance  is 
ornamented  with  14  statues,  laiger  than  life,  below,  and  with  48 
smaller,  in  niches,  abova  The  interior  has  three  naves.  The  Rotable 
over  the  altar,  sculptured  in  alabaster,  is  the  master-piece  of  Damien 
Ferment,  who  was  occupied  upon  it  fh>m  1520  to  1588.  The  Saviour 
on  the  Cross,  in  high  relief,  forms  the  chief  figure.  There  is  an  ancient 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Aragon,  who  at  one  period  resided  at  Huesca. 
It  contains  also  a  town-haU,  a  bull-arena,  and  four  pariah  churches. 
Huesca  is  distinguished  as  a  place  of  education.  The  Universidad  de 
Sertorio  was  founded  by  Pedro  IV.  in  1854  ;  the  Colegio  de  Santiago 
by  Charles  V. ;  the  Colegio  de  San  Vxncente  by  Jayme  Callen  in  1£>%7 
and  the  Seminario  de  Santa  Cruz  in  1580.  The  French,  while  they 
occupied  the  town,  plundered  the  libraries  of  the  universities  and 
schools,  and  tb.e  books  have  never  been  recovered.  Huesca  was  called 
Oaca  by  the  Romans.  Under  the  management  of  Sertorius  it  became 
an  important  place.  He  founded  a  large  school  in  it,  and  hence  the 
title  '  de  Sertorio  *  given  to  the  present  university.  "  The  youths  of 
noblest  birUi  he  collected  from  the  several  nations  at  Osca,  a  large 
city,  and  set  over  them  teachers  of  Qreek  and  Roman  learning." 
(Plutarch,  'Sertorius,'  xiv.)  Julius  Csesar  made  it  a  municipium,  and 
gave  it  the  title  of  "  Osca  Urbs  Victrix.''  It  had  a  mint,  which  issued 
numerous  coins,  many  of  which  still  exist  in  modem  collections. 
Roman  Osca  was  destroyed  by  the  Moors,  and  rebuilt  It  was 
recovered  from  them  in  1096,  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  by  Pedro  L, 
who  fixed  his  court  here,  and  it  continued  for  many  years  to  be  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Aragon.  About  J  0  miles  north  from  Huesca^ 
at  Pantano,  the  Isuela  is  collected  into  a  dam  by  a  stupendous  wbU, 
built  by  F.  Artigas,  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

Joco^  60  miles  N.  from  Zuragoza,  and  85  miles  N.K.W.  from  Huesca, 
is  situated  on  the  Qas,  a  small  stream* which  soon  afterwards  enters 
the  Aragon  by  the  left  bank.  The  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
wooded  hill,  which  overlooks  the  town  firom  the  south-east,  the  road 
from  Huesca  winding  round  the  base.  To  the  west  are  extensive  and 
fertile  plains  through  which  flows  the  river  Aragon ;  and  about  a  milt 
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to  the  north  the  great  ridge  oommenoeB  which  divides  the  vallej  of 
Caofinnc  from  the  vnXLsy  of  Tena.  The  town  ia  in  form  nearly  a 
square,  inclosed  within  its  andent  walls.  A  citadel,  almost  as  Luge 
M  the  town  itself,  ocoapies  a  separate  inclosure  a  short  distance  to 
the  north.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  straight  and  paved,  and  the 
houses  are  tolerably  well  built  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan 
of  Zaragoca,  and  contains  a  cathedral  The  town  was  taken  from  the 
Moon  in  795.  The  road  from  Hueeca  to  Jaca  is  only  practicable  for 
mules.  MeqmnentOf  72  miles  RS.E.  from  Zaragoza,  a  small  town  and 
fortress,  situated  in  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  Segre  with  the  Ebro. 
Population,  about  2000.  Paniieoia,  a  poor  village,  is  frequented  in 
summer  on.  account  of  the  mineral  baths,  which  are  distant  about 
i  miles  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Tena.  It  stands  about  8500  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  is  one  of  the  highest  inhabited  spots  of  the 
Pyrenees.  TarazonOf  47  miles  W.  by  K.  from  Zaragoza,  stands  on 
the  Queiles,  which  divides  the  town  into  two  puis,  and  is  crossed 
by  three  stone  bridges.  It  is  built  on  a  sloping  plain,  and  is  frequently 
exposed  to  bleak  winds  from  the  Moncayo,  wludi  rises  a  short  distance 
to  the  aouth.  It  is  a  fine  old  town,  irre^g^ularly  built^  with  narrow 
streets  of  tolerably  good  houses.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  contains  a 
gothio  cathedral  and  four  parish  churches.  It  possesses  also  a  bishop's 
palace,  a  Hoorlsh  alcazar,  and  has  beaiitiful  public  walks  in  the 
viciniiy.  Population,  about  10,000.  It  was  a  Roman  munidpium, 
and  named  Turiasa 

Temd,  the  capital  town  of  the  province  of  Terud,  about  120  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Zaragoza,  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Turia,  at  its 
entrance  into  the  Guadalaviar.  Population,  about  8000.  The  town 
is  Bunotmded  by  old  walls,  with  towers  and  gates.  The  interior  is 
solid,  but  dark,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  streets.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  has  a  cathedral,  which  has  been  disfigured  by  stucco 
and  other  renovationa  It  contains  a  beautiful  Retablo,  by  Ghibriel 
Yoli,  a  French  sculptor  who  was  employed  here  about  1588.  The 
former  Jesuits'  College  has  been  converted  into  an  Auxiliary  Seminair. 
The  aqueduct,  *  Los  Arcos  de  Teruel,'  is  a  very  fine  and  solid  work, 
by  Pierre  BedeL  Venaaque,  the  village  which  gives  name  to  the 
valley  of  Yenasque,  contains  about  1000  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Essera,  with  the  Malddeta  soaring  high  above  it  to 
the  west 

JSitiory. — ^Aragon,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  ihe  Peninsula,  was  sacoes- 
sively  under  the  dominion  of  the  Carthagenians,  the  Romans,  and 
the  Visi-Goths.  The  Moors  invaded  Spain  in  711,  and  in  a  few  yean 
conquered  the  whole  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  with  the  exception  of 
Asturiaa,  Gkdida,  and  some  of  the  TaUeys  of  the  Pyrenees.  Pelayo,  a 
Gothio  nobleman,  became  the  leader,  and  afterwards  the  king,  of 
those  who  had  retreated  to  Asturiaa  About  the  same  period  another 
Gothio  government  was  established  among  the  ridges  and  valleys  of 
the  Pyrenees,  called  the  Condado  (county)  of  Sobrarbe.  The  residence 
of  the  Conde  (count)  of  Sobrarbe  was  gonfirally  at  Ainsa,  which  is 
situated  in  the  angle  of  junction  of  tha  river  Ara  with  the  Ginoa. 
Other  portions  of  the  Pyrenean  districts  were  snooeasively  added, 
and  a  Condado  de  Aragon  was  established,  in  addition  to  the  Condado 
de  Sobrarbe.  Meantime  large  tracts  of  country  and  strong  towns 
were  conquered  from  the  Moors  in  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Galida,  of  Oviedo  (Asturias), 
of  Leon,  and  of  Navarra,  were  successively  formed.  Sancho  III., 
xing  of  Navacra,  had  become,  by  descent  or  conquest,  the  possessor 
of  all  the  kingdoms  and  nunor  governments  of  Christian  Spain,  with 
the  exception  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  which  then  included  Asturias 
(or  Oviedo,  as  it  was  ti^en  called)  and  the  Condado  de  Barcelcma. 
Sancho,  at  his  death,  in  10S5,  divided  the  whole  of  his  possessions 
among  his  four  sons.  Garcia,  the  eldest,  had  Kavarra,  whidi  was  then 
made  to  extend  as  fur  an  Bui^gos,  in  old  G^ile ;  Ferdinand,  the  second, 
had  Castilla,  previously  the  Condado  de  Costilla,  but  then  erected  into 
a  kingdom ;  Gonzalez,  the  third,  had  the  Condado  de  Sobrarbe  and 
Uibagorza,  also  erected  into  a  kingdom ;  and  Ramiro,the  fourth,  had  the 
Condado  de  Aragon,  which  was  also  then  first  formed  into  a  kingdom. 
At  this  period,  Zaragoza,  Huesoa,  Balbastro,  Tudela,  and  other  fortified 
towns  of  northem  Spain,  were  still  in  the  possesdon  of  the  Moors. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Aragon,  from  the  time  of  its 
establishment  aaa  kingdom  to  its  onion  with  Castilla  under  Fernando 
and  Isabel,  with  the  dates  of  acoeedon,  and  a  few  of  the  most 
important  events. 

1085.  Samiro  L  of  Aragon,  fourth  son  of  Sancho  III.  of  Navarra, 
in  1088,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Gonzalez  by  assassination, 
received,  in  addition,  the  kingdom  of  Sobrarbe,  which  was  then 
merged  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon.  He  was  slain  at  G^raos,  fighting 
against  the  Moorish  chief  of  2^aiiigoza,  May  8, 1063. 

1068.  jSancAo-JSoflMra,  eldest  son  of  Rinniro,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  Sancho  lY.  of  Navarra,  in  1076,  seized  the  kingdom  of 
Navana,  and  annexed  it  to  Aragon,  disregarding  the  rights  of  his 
brother^s  two  young  sons.  He  was  slain  by  an  arrow  in  1094,  before 
Hueeca,  which  he  was  bedeging. 

1094.  Ptdro  I.  was  proclaimed  king  on  the  fidd  of  battle.  In  1096 
he  resumed  the  dege  of  Huesoa,  and  took  it^  notwithstanding  the  dd 
given  to  the  Moors  by  the  king  of  Castilia.  to  whom  Huesca  was 
tributary.    He  died  Seipt  28, 1104. 

1104.  ill/ofiM  /.,  second  son  of  Sandio-Ramfrex,  in  1109  married 
Umcsy  daughter  of  Alfonso  YL  of  Castilla  and  Leon,  and  in  the 


same  year,  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  took  posBearioii  of  tha 
kingdoms  of  Castilla  and  Leon  in  right  of  \&m  wi&.  In  1118  \^ 
bedeged  and  took  Zaragoza  from  the  Moors,  and  in  1119  established 
his  court  there^  In  subsequent  yean  he  added  to  his  oonquesta  in 
Aragon,  but  lost  many  places  in  Castilla.  Ha  laid  dege  to  IVaga,  but 
was  beaten  by  the  Moors,  July  17, 1184,  and  died  Sept  7,  leaving  no 
children.  On  .his  death  the  .kingdoms  of  Navarra  and  Lam  mn 
again  separated  from  Aragon,  and  given  to  Qarday  the  grandsoD  of 
Sancho  lY.  of  Navarra. 

1184.  Bamiro  IL,  third  son  of  Sancho-Ramirei^  was  deeted  to 
suooeed  his  brother.  He  was  a  monk  in  the  monasteiy  of  Si-Poia- 
de-Thomi^re,  in  the  diocese  of  Narbonne.  Having  obtuned  a 
dispensation  from  the  Pope,  he  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Gdllaoise, 
due  d'Aquitaine,  and  by  her  had  a  dau^ter,  Petronila,  in  favoor  of 
whom,  in  her  infancy,  he  abdicated  his  kingdom,  leaving  her  under 
the  protection  of  Raimond-Bersnger,  Conde  de  Barodona,  to  vhom 
Ranuro  had  affianced  her. 

1187.  PdnmSLa  suooeeded  her  father  at  the  age  of  two  yeara  The 
Conde  de  Barcelona  governed  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  under  the  tiU« 
of  Principe  de  Aragon.  He  drove  the  Moors  from  Oatdufia,  and  did 
Aug.  8, 1162. 

1162.  Alfonao  IL  suooeeded  his  father  as  Conde  de  Barodona,  and 
his  mother  (who  abdicated  in  his  favour)  as  long  of  Aragon.  He  did 
April  25, 1196. 

1196.  Pedro  //.,  ddest  son  of  Alfonso  IL,  was  slain  in  the  battie  ol 
Muret,  where  he  was  uding  the  Comte  de  Toulouse^  Sept  17, 1213. 

1213.  Jaymt  /.,  son  of  Pedro  IL,  conquered  the  island  of  Majom 
from  the  Moors,  and  had  many  wars  wiUi  the  French  ooDoeraing 
rights  of  sovereignty  In  CataluAa,  Rouaillon,  and  other  jdaces.  He 
died  July  25, 1276. 

1276.  PedrQ  III.,  son  of  Jayme,  had  married  in  1202  Constuu^ 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  in  right  of  whom,  after  the  maaBacre 
called  the  '  Sicilian  Yespers,'  he  daimed  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  made 
a  descent  on  the  island,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Sicily  at  Palermo. 
Philippe,  king  of  France,  made  war  on  Pedro,  but  was  defeated.  He 
died  Nov.  10,  1285,  leaving  Sicily  to  his  seoond  son,  Don  Jaymei 

1285.  Alfonao  III.,  ddest  son  of  Pedro  III.,  took  Majorca  from 
his  undo,  and  Minorca  and  Ivica  from  the  Moors.  He  died  June  IS, 
1291. 

1291.  Jayme  IL,  king  of  Sicily,  suooeeded  his  brother  as  king  of 
Aragon.  He  redgned  Sicily  to  Charles;,  king  of  Naples ;  but  Jayme'i 
brother,  Federico,  in  whose  oharge  it  had  been  left^  revised  to  rengs 
it,  and  suooeeded  in  retaining  it  He  died  at  Barcelona,  Oct  81, 1327, 
1827.  Alfonso  77.,  second  son  of  Jayme,  died  at  Barodona,  Jan.  24i 
1886.  His  elder  brother  Jayme  had  renounced  the  throne^  and  was 
made  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  Caballeros  de  Calatiava. 

1886.  Pedro  IV.,  ddest  son  of  Alfonso  lY.,  succeeded  his  fttiier, 
and  became  also  khig  of  Sardinia,  and  conquered  from  Don  Jayme 
the  isles  of  Minorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivica^  His  a^Tntra^ig  fought  sevenl 
naval  battles  with  the  fleets  of  Oenoa,  and  he  was  at  war  with  Pedro 
the  Cruel,  king  of  CasfciUa.    He  died  Jan.  5, 1387. 

1387.  JtMu  I.,  son  of  Pedro  lY.,  and  of  Leonora,  daughter  of 
Pedro  IL,  king  of  ^dly,  was  killed  by  a  fiall  from  his  hone,  May  19, 
1895. 

1395.  Martin,  brother  of  Juan,  eetablidied  his  son  Martin  ai  king 
of  Sidly,  who  however  died  in  1409.  Martin  himself  died  May  81, 
1410,  without  children.  His  death  put  an  end  to  the  familv  of  the 
Condes  of  Barodona,  who  had  reigned  in  Aragon  278  years,  irom  tke 
aocesdon  of  Petoonila. 

After  the  death  of  Martin  a  state  of  anardiy  ensued  in  Aragon 
during  two  years,  owing  to  the  wars  among  the  daimaats  fbr  the 
throne,  Fernando  of  Castilla,  the  Conde  de  Urgel,  the  Duo  d'Anjon, 
and  others. 

1412.  Fernando,  second  son  of  Juan  IL  of  Castilla,  was  decked  king 
of  Aragon.     He  died  April  2,  1416. 

1416.  Alfonso  V.,  son  of  Fernando,  suooeeded  his  fiithar,  and  aim 
became  king  of  Naples,  Feb.  26,  1448.  He  died  June  28, 1458,  witih 
out  legitimate  ofispring. 

1458.  Juan  II.,  king  of  Navarra,  succeded  his  brother  as  king  ol 
Aragon,  thus  muting  the  two  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Navarra.  He 
died  Jan.  19,  1479. 

1 479.  Fernando  II.  of  Aragon  succeeded  his  fktfaer  as  king  of  Angon 
and  Navarra ;  and  having  married  Isabd,  queen  of  Castilla,  and  coi^ 
quered  the  Moors  in  the  south  of  Spain,  became  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Spain.     [SPAnr.] 

In  Aragon,  as  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  nortfiem  Spam,  the  inha- 
bitants enjoyed  extensive  constitutional  rights,  which  were  secured  by 
their /««ro8^  or  municipd  codes  of  law,  by  tiie  assembling  of  the  Oortea, 
and  at  one  period  by  the  appointment  of  a  great  magistrate  denomi- 
nated the  Justida,  who  was  we  guardian  of  the  laws  and  the  ^^^^^ 
between  the  king  and  the  people.  Liberty  of  oonsdenoe  was  '^^'^^ 
and  the  interference  of  the  Pope  was  successfyilly  resisted  In  w:* 
Pedro  IIL  and  his  succsBBoni  braved  a  papal  sentence  of  ezcoinm  •^- 
cation  diuing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  14th  century.  Afterward^  in 
1485,  the  whole  population  rose  to  redst  the  introduction  of  ^ 
Inquisition,  whidi  Fernando  attempted  to  impose  on  them,  pot  tne 
grand  inquidtor  to  death,  and  expelled  his  agents  from  Aiagon. 
(Mifiano,  DiecUmario  Qeogre^Un  de  Etpaka  y  Portitgolr  ^^^^ 
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IHcdonario  de  E^aiUt;  Ford's  Handbook  of  Spain;  Zurita,  Analea 
de  Aragon;  Art  de  V4Hfier  lea  Dates,) 

ARAGUAYA,  on»  of  the  laigest  and  most  important  rivers  in 
the  interior  oi  Brazil,  though  up  to  the  present  time  it  is  not  much 
navigatedy  beoauae  the  countries  along  its  banks  are  unreclaimed 
ezQBpt  at  a  few  isolated  plaoes.  It  divides  the  province  of  Qcjaz, 
which  lisa  east  of  it^  from  Matto  Grosso,  which  extends  west  of  its 
ooune.  It  rises  in  the  Serra  de  Santa  Martha,  south  of  18°  S.  lat, 
in  a  lake,  and  runs  under  the  name  of  Cayapo  about  180  miles,  when 
it  unites  with  the  Rio  daro,  which  traverses  the  town  of  Villa  Boa, 
the  capital  of  Gojaz,  and  takes  the  name  of  Araguaya.  Continuing  in 
a  nortiiem  direotion  to  about  12"  30'  S.  lat,  the  river  divides  into  two 
hianches,  which  do  not  re-unite  until  d*^  80'.  The  island  which  is  thus 
formed  is  called  Ilha  de  Santa  Anna  or  BannanaL  It  is  more  than 
200  miles  long,  and  at  an  average  SO  miles  wide,  so  that  it  covers  a 
surface  of  mora  tium  6000  square  miles.  The  western  arm  of  the 
river  proservea  the  name  of  Araguaya,  whilst  the  eastern  is  oalled 
Furo.  The  latter  is  most  used  by  the  boats  bound  from  Villa  Boa  to 
Park ;  and  at  a  very  few  plaoes  on  its  shores  the  Portuguese  settlers 
have  fonned  establishments,  whilst  none  exist  on  the  western  arm.  In 
boUi  arms  some  falls  occur,  but  they  are  not  considerable.  After  its 
ams  have  re-vnited,  the  river  runs  to  6**  S.  lat.,  where  it  joins  the 
TocantinsL  The  whole  course  of  the  river  probably  does  not  fall  much 
Aort  of  1000  miles,  and  it  receives  the  waters  of  several  navigable 
tibutaries  south  of  10**  S.  lat,  among  which  the  Vermelho  and  Crixa 
iom  the  right,  and  the  Rio  das  Mortes  and  San  Joao  from  the  left,  are 
the  laigest    (Henderson's  History  of  Braeil.) 

ARAL,  SEA  OF,  a  great  inland  lake  of  Asia,  situated  east  of  the 
Caq>ian  Sea,  between  43"  and  47"  N.  lat,  and  58*  and  62"  E.  loog. 
The  longitude  of  the  western  shore,  in  latitude  45"  88'  30"  has  been 
found  to  be  56"  8'  59*  R  of  Paris,  or  58"  29'  14"  B.  of  Greenwich. 
Iti  greatest  length  is  about  290  miles  from  N.  to  S. ;  its  breadth  from 
£  to  W.  is  irregular,  but  nowhere  less  than  180  miles :  in  some  places 
it  is  250  nules.  In  superficial  extent  it  exceeds  any  lake  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere,'  except  the  Caspian  and  Lake  Baikal.  Its  depth  ia  not 
great,  and  it  abounds  so  much  in  sand-banks  near  its  shores,  that  the 
Kiighiz  fishermen,  its  only  navigators,  are  obliged  to  use  flat-bottomed 
boats.  The  aotithem  extremii^  is  studded  with  innumerable  small 
.slands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jihoon  or  Amoo,  and  from  this  clroum- 
vtanoe  it  has  received  its  name,  Aral,  which  in  the  Tartar  language 
lignifies  *  island.' 

The  water  is  salt,  but  no  experiments  appear  as  yet  to  have  been 
Bade  to  ascertein  its  specific  gravity,  and  the  nature  of  its  saBne 
eontenta  A  great  diminution  of  the  superficial  extent  of  this  sea 
OM  taken  plaoe  within  a  very  recent  period,  and  seems  to  be  in 
progress,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  any  corre- 
qx>nding  incraaae  takes  place  in  the  saltness  of  its  waters.  Two  rivers 
ol  considerable  magnitude  discharge  their  waters  into  this  lake ;  the 
BjT-darytk  or  Sihun,  the  anoient  laxartes,  flows  into  it  from  the  east; 
the  Amoo-darya  or  Jihoon,  the  Oxus  of  the  ancients,  enters  it  from  the 
south.  The  lake,  like  the  Caspian,  has  no  outlet ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  water  supplied  by  these  rivers,  as  well  as  that  of  some  minor 
streams,  must  be  carried  off  by  evaporation.  The  evident  proofis  of  a 
gradual  lowering  of  the  level  of  the  lake,  which  we  shall  afterwards 
mention,  ahow  uat  the  supply  of  wat«r  is  not  equal  to  tlie  waste ;  in 
the  heat  of  summer  the  evaporation  from  so  vast  nn  expanse  must  be 
enormous,  and  the  quantity  poured  in  during  this  period  must  be 
greatly  diminiahed,  for  the  two  great  rivers  become  fordable  in 
plaoes  where  in  the  spring  they  are  navigable,  and  the  channels  of 
the  streams  which  flow  from  the  steppes  on  the  north  become  quite  dry. 

It  has  been  asoertained  that  a  laige  portion  of  this  part  of  Asia  is 
depressed  below  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  the  Caspian  Sea  occupies  the 
lowest  parts  of  this  depression.  The  trigonometrical  survey  made  by 
the  Russian  government  in  1836-7,  shows  that  the  surface  of  the 
Gispian  is  84  liaet  lower  than  that  of  the  Black  Sea ;  the  relative  differ- 
ence of  level  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral  is  stated  (on  the  authority 
of  K.M.  Dnhamal  and  Anjou  of  the  French  navy,  who  made  a  series  of 
barometrical  mea«uxements  across  the  isthmus  between  the  two  seas,) 
to  be  117  feet ;  so  that  the  surface  of  the  Aral  is  about  80  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.  These  results  differ  widely  from  the 
eondnsions  foimerly  drawn  by  Parrot  from  barometrical  observations, 
according  to  which  the  levels  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral  were  set 
down  at  above  300  feet  and  180  feet  respectively  below  the  sur&ce  of 
theBhMkSea. 

On  the  north  of  the  Are!  Lake  is  a  wM  hilly  region,  thinly 
inhabited  by  half-oiviliBed  nomadic  tribes,  who  are  to  be  found  all 
romid  the  Ue,  wharever  an  oasis  in  the  desert  enables  man  to  subsist 
The  Moogho^fitf  mountains,  which  occupy  the  highest  part  of  these 
steppes,  ta»  a  oontanuation  of  one  of  the  groups  into  which  the  great 
TTral  chain  dividee  its^  towards  its  southern  termination :  the  insu- 
litod  cone  called  Airouk,  the  highest  point,  is  only  960  feet  above  its 
base.  The  Unls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orenbuig  are  composed  of 
a  red  nndstoiie,  and  the  same  rook  extends  into  the  steppes  of  the 
Eiigfais.  Bstwven  Orenburg  and  the  Monghodjar  mountaons  the  red 
ttndstone  k  replaced  by  a  conglomerate  composed  of  quarts  p^bles 
imited  by  a  quartiose  cement>  and  then  passing  into  a  white  sandstone, 
whiehoontainsa  stratum  of  ooaL  The  oonglomerate  is  covered  by  a  lime- 
itoMMl  of^dMllfl^  with  diavks' teethi  maay  beiemi^tesand  am^^ 


some  of  the  latter  two  feet  in  diameter.  Beds  of  gypsum  are  associated 
with  the  limestone.  The  Monghocyar  mountains  are  composed  of  the 
sandstone  associated  with  porphyry  and  greezuatone.  The  hilly  r^on 
gradually  sinks  to  sandy  plains  towards  ^e  south  and  east,  no  branch 
of  the  Urals  beixig  prolonged  so  as  to  reach  any  part  of  the  Altai 
chain.  These  plams  are  composed  of  clay,  marl,  and  calcareous  tufa, 
covered  by  loose  sand,  which  is  blown  up  into  Idllocks  frt>m  80  to  40 
feet  high,  and  the  aspect  of  the  ooimtry  is  thus  changed  after  every 
storm  of  wind.  In  these  desert  plains  between  the  base  of  tiie  hilly 
region  and  the  shores  of  the  Aral  are  two  ranges  of  low  hills  called 
the  Great  and  Little  Burzuk ;  the  latter  terminates  in  a  promontory, 
at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  lake,  but  the  Great  Burzuk  extends  con- 
siderably westward.  North-east  of  the  Little  Burauk  are  some  hills 
composed  of  indurated  marl  full  of  marine  shells,  and  the  formation 
extends  to  the  shores  of  the  lake.  The  hills  of  Aigur  and  Sui-bulak, 
40  miles  inland,  are  composed  of  it,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  the 
ancient  shores  of  the  lake.  The  northern  sides  of  the  hills,  or  those 
sloping  from  the  lake,  are  gradual  and  covered  with  shrubs ;  but  the 
side  of  Sari-bulak  next  to  the  lake  presents  a  face  of  naked  marl 
furrowed  by  torrents,  with  ccmical  masses  cut  by  precipitous  sides 
from  120  to  180  feet  high,  and  the  marl  oontains  beds  of  shells  and 
fish  bones,  from  8  to  4  feet  thick.  **  I  mentioned  to  our  Kiighisians," 
says  Baron  Meyendorff,  *'the  traces  of  water  on  Sari-bulak,  and  they 
assured  me  that  their  fathers  had  seen  the  waters  of  the  Aral  Lake 
extend  to  the  foot  of  this  hill,  although  it  is  at  present  60  versts 
distant  frY>m  it  So  great  a  nimiber  of  the  Kiighisians  have  told  me 
the  same  thing  that  I  consider  it  as  an  undoubted  fftct,  and  it  proves 
how  very  considerable,  and  at  the  same  time  how  rapid,  -Uie  diminution 
of  the  waters  of  the  Aral  Lake  has  been.  It  continues  to  diminish ; 
and  one  of  our  guides  pointed  out  a  place  in  our  route,  far  inland, 
which  he  himself  remembered  to  have  seen  the  waters  reach."  This 
remarkable  fact  may  be  compared  with  the  statement  of  Colonel 
Monteith  ('Royal  Geographical  Journal,'  voL  iiL),  that  during  his 
residence  in  that  part  of  Asia  from  1811  to  1828,  the  Caspian  Sea, 
''as  well  as  every  other  lake  in  Persia,  had  decreased  most  sensibly 
in  depth." 

From  the  foot  of  the  Monghodjar  moimtains  to  the  banks  of 
the  Syr-darya,  a  distance  of  more  than  270  miles,  not  a  single  river 
traverses  the  sandy  desert,  which  is  covered  with  a  number  of  shallow 
salt-water  lakes,  and  has  exactly  the  appearance  of  land  from  which 
the  sea  has  retreated.  These  lakes  are  in  some  places  dried  up,  and 
have  left  a  cake  of  salt  of  dazzling  whiteness,  covering  a  surface  of  some- 
times six  or  seven  square  miles.  From  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
Aral  Lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  Syrdarya  there  is  a  great  sandy  desert 
called  Kara-Koum  (Black  Sand),  which  is  in  some  places  175  miles 
broad.  The  country  alon^  the  banks  of  the  Syr,  and  especially  near 
its  mouth,  is  tolerably  fertile,  but  that  fertility  is  confined  to  a  narrow 
band  between  the  desert  of  Kara-Koum  on  the  north,  and  one  no  less 
sterile  on  the  south,  the  Kizil-Kdum  (Red  Sand),  which  extends  to 
the  banks  of  the  Amoo-dar3ra,  an  ocean  of  sand  without  one  drop  of 
fresh  water.  The  base  of  the  Kizil-Koum  is  an  aigillaceous  red  sand- 
stone, which  in  somo  places  rises  above  the  surface;  the  plain  is 
covered  with  sandy  hillocks  rising  from  12  to  60  feet,  and  the  view 
from  the  top  of  one  of  these  is  Uke  looking  over  a  stormy  ocean 
transformed  into  sand. 

The  country  between  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian,  the  Turkman 
isthmus,  is  160  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  part  It  consists  of  a 
steppe  or  table-land  more  than  700  feet  high,  with  steep  sides  towards 
both  seaa  This  table-land  is  called  Usturt ;  it  is  connected  by  the 
Great  Burzuk  and  the  Monghodjar  Mountains  with  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains of  Orenburg.  The  caravans  between  Astrakhan  and  Khiva,  and 
between  Orenburg  and  Khiva,  pass  through  this  isthmus,  the  route 
to  Orenburg  lying  along  the  shore  of  the  Aral,  and  the  distance 
between  the  two  |Saces  being  about  470  miles. .  The  English  traveller, 
Thompson,  who  accompanied  this  caravan  in  1740,  describes  the  lake 
as  being  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  rocky  difb.  The  northern 
part  of  the  Usturt  is  inhabited  by  the  Kiighiz ;  the  centre  by  the 
Turkmans ;  and  the  south  by  the  Khivalhis.  Towards  the  south- 
west the  Usturt  terminates  in  the  Krasnovodo  Mountains,  which 
connect  it  with  the  chain  qf  the  Balkan  Mountains,  on  the 
south-eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  Aral  Lake  and  the  Caspian  were  at  one  time  united;  but  the 
elevation  of  the  Usturt  seems  to  render  this  supposition  untenable. 
And  since  the  Usturt  and  the  Monghodjar  extremity  of  the  Ural  were 
first  raised  to  their  present  elevation,  no  river  could  possibly  flow  into 
the  Caspian  fr^m  the  Kirghiz  steppe  or  from  Central  Asia.  The 
Greek  geographers  (who  however  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
the  And  Sea)  make  the  Oxus  and  the  laxartes  flow  into  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Caspian.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  the  reader  is  fruiher 
referred  to  the  articles  on  Caspiak  Sba  and  OzxTS. 

In  the  vast  steppes  to  the  east  and  north-east  of  the  Aral  Sea  there 
is  a  large  number  of  smaller  seas  or  lakes,  formed  and  supplied  by 
rivers,  just  as  the  Aral  is  fonned  by  the  Sihoon  and  the  Jihoon. 

(Pallas's  Tra/vdt;  Pander's  Appendix  to  Meyendotf*9  Travde; 
Kephalides,  De  Historia  MaHt  Caapvi;  Engelhardt  und  Parrot,  Beiu 
in  den  Ka/uhteutj  Meyendorfl;  Voyage  dfOrembowrg  A  Boukhara; 
Humboldt,  FragiMm  AtiaH^pim;  Eichwald's  AUe  Oeograpkie  del 
Katpisehen  Meeret;  Royal  Oeogroj^ieal  /nffiMd^  Tols.  viL  and  x. 
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ARAM,  the  high-land,  is  a  geographical  dofugnation  given  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  all  the  oountriea  between  Fhoenioia,  Palestine, 
Arabia,  the  Tigris,  and  Armenia,  or  to  those  countries  which  the 
Greeks  called  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  (Jer.  vii  8 ;  1  Kings  zx.  26). 
Aram  was  divided  into 

1.  Aram  of  Damascus,  the  territory  of  Damascus,  whose  rulers 
vraged  almost  continual  war  with  the  Hebrews  firom  the  time  of  David 
to  that  of  the  Babylonian  exile  (2  Sam.  viiL  6 ;  1  Kings  xL  24,  seq. ; 
zvL  5.  seq.). 

2.  Aram-Zobah,  which  was,  according  to  Syrian  authorities,  Nisibin, 
the  Qreek  Ki8ibi&  But  this  cannot  be,  because  Nisibin  is  in  Aram 
Naharaim,  or  Mesopotamia^  which  according  to  Psal.  Ix.  differs  from 
Aram  Zobah.  We  read  also  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  the  king  of 
Zol»h  obtained  auxiliaries  from  beyond  the  Euphrates  from  Aram- 
Naharaim.  \  According  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Zobah  means  Haleb,  or 
Aleppo.  Spanheim  and  Bochart  think  that  Aram-Zobsh  means  that 
part  of  the  territory  of  Hamath  where  the  town  of  Zobah  was 
situated,  not  far  from  Tadmor  or  Palmyra;  because,  according  to 
2  Chr.  viiL  8,  4,  ''Solomon  marched  to  Hamath-Zobah,  prevailed 
against  it,  and  built  Tadmor  in  the  desert"  And  according  to  1  Chr. 
xviii  8,  when  David  went  to  establish  his  dominion  towards  the 
river  Euphrates,  he  slew  Hadarezer,  the  king  of  Zobah,  and  pursued 
him  to  Hamath.  We  think,  therefore,  that  Hamath,  being  a  part  of 
Aram,  sometimes  went  \mder  the  name  of  Aram-Zobah.  The 
inhabitants  of  Aram-Zobah  were  frequently  involved  in  war  with  the 
Hebrews,  1  Sam.  xiv.  47 ;  2  Sam.  viiL  8 ;  x.  6 ;  1  Chron.  xviii  8. 

8.  Anun  of  the  Two  Rivers  is  the  Mesopotamia  of  the  Greeks,  or 
the  countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  Uie  Tigris  (Gen.  xxiv.  10 ; 
Deut.  xTJii.  4;  Judges  iii  8),  which  was  also  called  Padan  Aram, 
literally,  the  flat  of  the  high  land  (Gen.  xxv.  20 ;  xxxL  18).  (Bochart, 
PhaUg.  iL  6 ;  Winer,  in  Encydop,  von  Ench  und  Cfmber ;  Michaelis' 
SpiciL  Geograph,  JSebr.,  iL  p.  117,  seq.). 

ARANDA.    [Caotilla  la  Yibja.] 

ARANJUEZ.    [Castilla  la  Nueva.] 

ARAR    [SAdNE.] 

ARARAT — 1,  the  name  of  a  r^on  in  the  centre  of  the  high-lands 
of  Armenia,  now  partly  belonging  to  Turkey,  and  partly  to  the 
Russian  government  of  Armenia.  The  mountains  of  this  region 
are  called  the  mountains  of  Ararat^  on  which  the  Ark  rested 
(Gen.  viiL  4).  The  whole  of  Armenia  is  called  the  kingdom  of 
Ararat  (Jer.  IL  27).  The  region  is  also  named  in  2  Kings  xix.  87, 
and  Isaiah  xxxviL  88. 

2.  A  celebrated  mountain  of  Armenia^  called  by  the  Turks  Aghri 
Tagh  or  Painful  Mountain,  in  aUusion  to  the  toilsomeness  of  its 
ascent,  is  situated  to  the  south-west  of  the  town  of  Erivan,  about  five 
miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Aras,  the  ancient  Araxes,  and 
nearly  midway  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea.  It  rises 
majestically  from  the  midst  of  a  great  plain  detached  from  the  other 
mountains  of  the  ooimtry  in  two  conical  peaks,  one  of  which,  standing 
north-west  of  the  other  rises  far  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow 
and  is  the  highest  point  in  Western  Asia.  The  highest  peak  stands  in 
89**  42'  N.  lat,  44"*  85'  K  long.,  and  is  17,260  feetabove  the  sea  level,  or 
more  than  1500  feet  higher  than  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  point  in 
Europe.  It  stands  upon  the  table-land  of  Armenia,  which  is  7000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that  the  mountain  rises  majestically 
more  than  10,000  feet  above  its  base.  The  smaller  cone  is  separated 
from  the  greater  by  a  plain  of  great  extent^  and  is  considerably  lower, 
for  the  snow  disappears  from  its  summit  in  summer.  Seen  horn  the 
north  the  mountun  rises  from  a  widely-extended  green  plain,  fertilised 
by  the  clear  waters  of  the  Araxes,  and  covered  with  villages ;  and 
when  it  is  unveiled  by  clouds  the  ice-clad  cones  shine  with  dag/ling 
splendour  against  the  clear  blue  expanse  of  the  heavens.  Such  a 
mountain  must  naturally  be  seen  ftom.  a  vast  distance,  and  it  is  said 
to  serve  as  a  landmark  to  navigators  on  the  Caspian.  A  remarkable 
circumstance  as  connected  with  the  traditions  belonging  to  this 
mountain  has  been  observed,  namely,  that  when  seen  fr^om  afar  and 
in  certain  positions  the  summit  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  ship. 
The  whole  country  round  is  full  of  traditionary  stories  about  Noah  s 
ark  and  the  flood.  The  Armenians  call  Ararat  Massis-seusar  or 
Mountain  of  the  Ark,  the  Persians  Koh-i-Ntih  or  Mountain  of  Noah. 
It  is  a  common  belief  that  the  remains  of  the  ark  still  exist  on  the 
summit,  and  that  the  wood  is  converted  into  stone.  At  Erivan  they 
show  the  spot  where  Noah  first  planted  the  vine,  and  the  name  of 
another  town,  Nakhchivan  or  Nakhdjovan,  means  '  place  of  descent^' 
being  the  place  where  Noah  first  settled  when  he  came  out  of  the  ark. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  reach  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
but  no  one  has  got  much  beyond  the  snow  limit.  The  great  masses 
of  ice  and  snow  accumulate  on  the  summit,  and  the  extrame  rarefiBM3- 
tion  of  the  air  render  the  higher  part  of  the  ascent  very  toilsome  and 
painful ;  and  hitherto  the  summit  has  never  been  actually  reached. 
Of  those  who  have  made  the  attempt  the  Russian  traveller  Parrot  has 
been  the  most  successful.  Its  conical  shape,  its  detached  position, 
and  the  fiust  of  its  being  composed  chieflv  of  igneous  rocks  covered 
with  ashes  and  decomposed  lava,  clearly  show  Uiat  Mount  Ararat  is 
of  volcanic  origin,  although  it  has  no  crater,  nor  is  there  any  record  of 
any  eruptions.  Toumefort,  who  made  a  partial  ascent  of  the  mountain 
in  1700,  says  that  Ihey  passed  over  a  great  and  beautiful  plain  to  the 
base  o'  the  mountain  *  and  at  the  begumiog  of  the  ascent  they  found 


moving  sand,  which  continued  for  a  great  way  up,  their  feet  sinking 
in  it  so  that  they  slipped  back  at  eadi  step,  which  made  the  ascent 
exceedingly  laborious ;  that  they  afterwards  came  %ipon  sharp  frag- 
ments which  cut  their  shoes  to  pieces,  and  then  to  large  hlodu  piled 
upon  one  another.  Colonel  Monteith,  who  ascended  some  way  op 
Mount  Ararat,  says  that  he  passed  great  quantities  of  pumice-ston^ 
On  one  side  of  the  greater  cone  there  is  a  vaat  deft  (which  may  have 
been  a  crater),  with  lofty  precipitous  sides,  and  sharp  pinnacles  of 
black  rode  This  cleft  is  so  great  that  it  can  be  seen  distinctly  from 
Erivan;  and  between  it  and  the  foot  of  the  mountain  there  is  a 
suocession  of  low  round-topped  eminences. 

ARAS,  the  andent  AraxeB,  a  large  river  of  Armenia^  is  formed  9 
miles  below  Hasan-Kaleh  by  the  Kakh-Su  and  the  Bingol-Su.  The 
Kaleh-Su  rises  a  little  east  of  Ers-rum  and  runs  eastward  through  tfaa 
plain  of  Pasin ;  at  Hasan-Kaleh  it  is  20  to  80  yards  wideu  TheBingoI- 
Su  rises  in  the  Bingol-Dagh  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  plain  of 
Pasin,  and  running  through  a  deep  ravine  in  a  general  north-north- 
east dii'ection,  is  joined  by  the  Kaleh-Su  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
plain  of  Pasin  at  Cholan-Kopri  (Shepherd's  Bridge).  [Abkuiia.] 
The  Bingol-Su  is  the  true  Aras  and  is  sometimes  so  called  above  the 
junction.  Bdow  Choban-Kopri  the  Aras  is  the  recognised  name. 
The  general  course  of  the  Aras  from  this  point  is  eastward  along  th« 
southern  border  of  the  province  of  Kars  to  its  junction  with  the 
Arpa  (the  Harpasus  of  Xenophon),  which  enters  it  on  the  left  bank, 
having  passed  the  ruins  of  the  old  Armenian  dty  of  Anni  about  30 
miles  to  the  northward.  The  Arpa  and  the  Aras  whidi  after  the 
junction  run  for  a  few  miles  nearly  on  the  paralld  of  40"  N.  form 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Russian  and  Turkish  Armenia.  Having 
continued  its  eastward  course  nearly  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  the 
principal  summit  of  the  mountains  oi  Ararat,  it  runs  south-eastward 
along  their  eastern  base  past  Nakhchivan  to  Djulfa,  a  ruined  Armenian 
dty,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  forced  to  emigrate  in  1603  by 
Shah  Abbas,  who  settled  them  in  a  suburb  of  Trfahan,  since  called 
Djulfa.  In  the  interval  just  indicated  the  Aras  reodves  on  its  left 
bank  several  small  feeders ;  among  others  the  Zenghi  or  Zengui,  which 
flows  past  Erivan  and  forms  the  outlet  of  Lake  Goukdka  or  Sivan. 
Below  Djulfa  the  river  runs  nearly  due  east  for  about  60  miles,  making 
a  fall  of  about  6  feet  near  the  teznunation  of  this  distance  at  a  place 
called  Erespar.  The  Aras  then  turns  to  the  north-east^  running  in 
that  direction  for  125  miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Kur,  the  andeni 
Cyrus,  which  brings  down  the  drainage  of  the  southern  part  of  tbi 
Caucasus  into  the  Aras,  near  89°  W  N.  lat,  48°  20'  K  long.  Th« 
united  stream,  after  running  about  80  miles  east»  tuns  suddenly  to 
the  south,  and  enters  the  Caspian  Lake  by  thx>9e  mouths  (about 
89°  20'  N.  lat) ;  a  long  projecting  tongue  of  land  or  ddta  is  hera 
formed  between  the  Caspian  on  the  E.,  and  the  gulf  of  Kixilgatch  on 
the  W.  Between  45°  and  48°  £.  long,  the  Aras  divides  Rusda  from 
Persia.    The  length  of  the  Aras  is  about  700  miles. 

The  Aras,  when  not  swollen  by  sudden  rains  or  the  melting  of  the 
snow  on  the  high  mountains  of  Armenia,  is  easily  passed  dther  in 
boats  or  at  the  fords,  particularly  in  the  upper  parts;  but  in  its 
swollen  state  the  current  is  extremely  impetuous  and  dangerous. 

The  Araxes  was  known  to  Herodotus,  though  only  from  hearsay 
(I  202,  iv.  40) ;  he  describes  it  as  flowing  eastward  from  the  countiy 
of  the  Matieni,  and  dividing  at  its  approach  to  the  Caspian  into  40 
channels,  only  one  of  whidh  made  its  way  dear  to  the  Lake,  the  reat 
being  obstructed  so  as  to  form  swamps.  This  seems  in  substance  to 
agree  with  Strabo's  description  of  the  outlets  of  the  Cyrua  and  the 
Axaxes  (p.  501).  It  is  a  question  mudi  disputed  what  river  Herodotus 
means  by  the  Araxes;  but  it  seems  most  probable  that  he  meant  the 
Aras  of  Armenia.  If  this  suppomtion  will  not  reconcile  all  the  diffi- 
culties, as  it  certainly  will  not,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  knew 
but  Uttle  of  the  regions  bordering  on  the  west,  east^  and  south  of  the 


le  name  Araxes  was  given  to  various  rivers  and  places  in  countries 
widely  separated.  An  Araxes  (now  the  Bend  Emir  or  Kum  Finis) 
flowed  through  mountainous  Persia  and  entered  the  Lake  of 
Bakht^gan.  Xenophon  gives  the  name  of  Araxes  to  the  Chaborraa, 
now  the  Khabour,  an  afiEuent  of  the  Euphrates. 

ARAUCANA,  a  territory  in  South  America^  extending  from  the 
Biobio  on  the  north  to  the  Callacallaon  the  south  between  86°  44' and 
89°  50'  S.  lat,  and  reaching  i^m  the  Pacific  to  the  crest  of  the 
Andes,  which  separates  it  from  the  Pehuenches  Indians  who  inhabit 
the  eastern  dopes  of  the  Chilian  Andes  between  the  head  waters  of 
the  Rio  N^gro  and  the  Rio  Coloi-ado.  The  territory  although  nominally 
subject  to  Chili  is  to  aU  intents  and  purposes  independent  It  is 
divided  by  the  Araucanians  into  four  paralld  districts  or  tetrarcfaiefl^ 
nearly  equal  in  size,  and  distinguished  in  their  language  by  names 
indicating  the  podtion  on  the  coast^  on  the  plains  of  the  interior,  on 
the  lower  dopes  of  the  Andes,  and  on  the  high  mountains.  Each 
tetrarchy  they  divide  into  five  provinces,  and  eaioh  of  these  into  nine 
districts.  The  tetrarchy  of  the  coast  contains,  proceeding  from  north 
to  south,  the  provinces  of  Arauoo,  Jucapd,  Hlicura,  Boroa,-  and 
Nagtolten;  the  plain  country  those  of  Enool,  Puren,  Repocura, 
Maquegua^  and  Mariquina:  the  tetrarchy  of  the  lower  Andes 
comprises  the  provinces  of  Marven,  Colhue,  Chacaioo,  Quecherejua, 
and  Guanagua.  The  tetrarchy  of  the  Andes  was  formerly  posaesaed 
by  a  sepaiate  tribe  called  Pudches,  which  aftorwards  became  united  to 
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the  Araucamana.  Tbe  country  oonsiBtB  of  j^AinB,  motintamB,  and 
Talleys  between  the  offBhoots  of  the  Andes.  The  principal  produota 
of  the  oounti^  are  its  forest  timber,  some  gold-dust^  cattle,  and  horses. 
The  Arancamans  mantxfacture  some  woofien  stuffs  for  their  own  use. 
The  Chilian  province  of  Yaldivia  Ilea  to  the  south  of  Araucana»  of 
which  its  territoiy  once  formed  part  On  Arauoo  Bay  the  Chilians 
have  built  a  fortress  called  Fort  Axauco.  The  Biobio,  the  Oanten,  and 
the  CaUacalla  or  Valdiria  are  the  chief  rivers. 

The  Araucanians  are  said  to  take  their  name  ftom  the  proyince  of 
Arauco,  and  pride  themselves  in  being  called  Auca,  which  in  their 
language  means  free.  Since  the  declaration  of  Chilian  independence 
in  1818  the  Araucanians  have  had  more  intercourse  with  their  neigh* 
•  bouiB,  and  Christianity  bas  made  some  further  advances  among  them. 
Almost  every  Chileno  family  of  good  substance  brings  up  an 
Araucanian  girl  aa  a  servant  or  himible  dependant;  and  many 
Araucanian  youths  are  enrolled  in  the  Chilian  army  or  militiit.  This 
greater  intercourse  witb  the  Chilians  has  probably  tended  to  soften 
some  features  in  the  following  notice,  which  describes  the  institutions 
of  this  people  in  the  last  century. 

The  government  of  the  ATaucaniaos  is  aristocratical,  and  is  composed 
of  three  orders :  the  Toquis,  the  Apo-ulmenes,  and  the  Ulmenes.  The 
Toquis  are  four  independent  chiefs,  presiding  over  the  four  tetrarchies. 
Though  independent  of  one  another,  tiiey  form  a  federal  union  for 
the  public  welfiura  The  Apo-ulmenes  have  the  command  of  the 
provinces  under  their  respective  toquis,  and  the  Ulmenes  preside  over 
the  districts.  All  these  dignities  are  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  in 
the  order  of  primogeniture.  The  toquis  possess  but  a  shadow  of 
sovereignty;  the  real  power  resides  in  the  vutacoyag,  or  Aucacoyag, 
the  great  council,  or  council  of  the  Araucanians.  This  diet  is 
composed  of  the  Toquis,  the  Apo-ulmenes  and  Ulmenes,  and  is  held 
in  some  plain  or  valley,  whenever  any  affidr  of  importance  is  to  be 
decided  upon. 

Their  Admapu,  or  code  of  lawns,  consists  simply  of  traditionary 
customs.  The  election  of  the  principal  officers  in  time  of  war  and  Ihe 
convocation  of  the  diet  are  vested  in  the  toquis.  No  toqui  can  ever 
rule  over  more  than  one  tetrarehy.  The  subjects  are  not  bound  to  render 
their  chief  any  sort  of  personal  service  except  in  time  of  war.  "When 
the  male  line  of  the  chief  becomes  extinct,  the  people  choose  another 
ruler  out  of  the  &mily  that  is  most  agreeable  to  them. 

The  crimes  which  are  visited  with  the  greatest  severity  of  ^e  law 
are  treason,  murder,  adultery,  theft,  and  witehorafb;  the  murderer 
may  escape  punishment  by  compounding  with  the  offended  family. 
Fathers  possess  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  children.  The 
sorcerer  is  first  tortured  bv  fire  in  order  to  compel  him  to  declare  his 
aooomplioes,  and  then  stabbed.  Less  crimes  are  punished  by  the  law 
of  retaliation.  Any  one  found  £^ty  of  a  capital  offisnoe  is  (or  used 
to  be)  immediately  put  to  death. 

When  the  council  has  decided  upon  war,  they  choose  a  conunander 
from  among  the  four  toquis ;  or  if  none  of  these  is  competent  an 
ulmen,  or  even  any  other  inferior  officer,  is  chosen.  The  general 
having  accepted  the  office,  sssumes  the  title  of  toqui,  and  talus  the 
axe  (tihe  badge  of  a  toqui),  which  aU  the  other  toquis  are  obliged  to 
lay  aown  during  the  time  of  his  dictatorship.  This  ceases  with  the 
war.  The  general  then  appoints  a  vice-toqui  and  the  officers  of  his 
stafiT,  the  latter  nominating  their  subaltern  officers.  The  vioe-toqui  is 
generally  taken  from  the  tribe  of  the  Puelches.  A  messenger  is  then  sent 
to  announce  the  war  to  the  friendly  tribes,  and  even  to  the  Indians 
who  live  among  the  Spaniards.  His  credentials  consist  in  a  small 
bundle  of  arrows  tied  with  a  red  thread ;  if  the  war  has  already 
beg^un,  they  put  in  the  centre  the  finger  of  a  dead  enemy.  This 
expedition  is  called  the  Pttlquitun,  or  running  the  arrow,  and  is  done 
with  such  secrecy,  particularly  in  the  possessions  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  it  has  rarely  been  discovered.  The  dictator  then  requires  from 
each  of  the  toquis  his  allotted  contingent  of  men,  and  the  levy  is 
made  without  any  difficulty,  as  no  Araucanian  ever  refuses  to  come 
forward  in  defence  of  his  country's  liberty.  The  army  consists 
generally  of  6000  or  6000  men,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  besides  a  large 
body  of  reserve.  The  infantry  is  formed  into  regiments,  each  con- 
mating  of  1000  men,  divided  into  ten  companies ;  every  regiment  has 
a  flag  with  a  star  embroidered  upon  it»  which  is  the  arms  of  the 
nation.  The  cavalry  is  divided  in  the  san^e  way,  but  the  number  of 
horsemen  is  not  always  the  same.  The  soldiers  wear  no  uniform,  but 
they  put  on,  under  their  usual  dress,  a  cuirass  made  of  leather 
hardened  by  means  of  a  certain  vomish.  Their  helmets  and  shields 
are  also  constructed  of  the  same  material.  The  oavabry  are  armed 
with  lances  and  swords,  and  the  iufiuitry  with  guns,  pikes,  and  clubs 
furnished  with  iron.  Formerly  they  used  the  sling  and  the  bow. 
The  infimtiy  is  usually  all  mouiited  on  horseback  until  they  discover 
the  enemy,  when  they  immediately  dismount  and  form  themselves  into 
companies.  Each  soldier  carries  with  him  his  own  provisions, 
conosting  of  some  roasted  meal  or  flour  in  a  bag. 

After  a  battle,  every  soldier  is  the  rightfiil  master  of  the  prise  which 
he  himself  has  made,  but  when  the  booty  has  been  taken  in  common, 
it  is  divided  equally  among  them  all,  the  toqui  himself  receiving  no 
greater  share  than  the  private  soldier.  A  law  prescribes,  that  after 
battle  one  of  the  prisoners  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  the 
heroes  who  have  fiulen.  This  ceremony  is  called  the  Prulonoon,  or 
diuioe  of  the  dead ;  it  is  rarely  performed.     Conferences  for  making 
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peace  with  their  enemies  are  opened  with  many  tedious  compliments, 
and  conducted  with  long  haruigues,  in  which  the  evils  of  war  and 
the  advantages  of  peace  are  dilated  upon.  The  treaty  is  ratified  by 
the  sacrifice  of  several  llamas,  and  great  feasting  follows. 

The  heathen  Araucanians  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Being,  whom 
th^  call  Pillan,  a  word  which  means  the  essentiid  soul  or  spirit.  He 
is  the  great  toqui  of  the  universe,  and  has  inferior  deities  under  him. 
They  also  believe  in  a  malignant  being,  whom  they  call  Guecubu,  and 
to  whom  they  ascribe  every  misfortune  that  happens  to  them.  The 
agency  of  the  Quecubu  is  counteracted  or  checked  by  good  male  and 
female  spirits  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  inferior  deities  called 
Meulen ;  one  of  these  female  genii  is  believed  to  be  constantly  attendant 
on  every  Araucanian.  The  Supreme  Being  is  believed  to  require  no 
sort  of  worship ;  accordingly,  they  have  neither  temples,  idols,  nor 
priests,  and  offer  no  sacrifices  except  on  some  solemn  occasion,  when 
they  offer  a  Uama,  and  bum  tobacco  to  their  divinities.  They  are 
very  superstitious ;  an  Araucanian,  who  faces  a  cannon  with  intrepid 
valour,  IS  terrified  at  the  sight  of  an  owL 

They  believe  that  man  is  formed  of  two  substances,  the  body  and 
the  soul,  and  that  the  latter  is  incorporeal  and  immortal  After  the 
death  of  the  body,  the  soul  is  taken  by  a  spirit  to  a  place  called 
Quelcheman,  or  '  the  abode  of  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,' 
which  place  according  to  some  is  divided  into  two  regions,  one  of 
bliss  for  the'^od,  and  another  of  misery  for  the  wicked ;  but  others 
pretend  that  they  wiU  all  be  there  eternally  happy,  and  that  their 
actions  during  the  life  of  the  body  have  no  influence  on  their  future 
state. 

Funeral  ceremonies  are  performed  with  much  lamentation  and 
weeping,  eating  and  drinking,  and  with  many  superstitious  observances. 
The  burial-ground  is  generally  on  some  high  hill  or  in  a  wood.  *  The 
dead  body  is  placed  in  the  grave,  surrounded  by  his  arms  if  a  man, 
and  by  female  implements  if  a  woman,  together  with  several  dishes 
full  of  victuals,  and  some  vessels  full  of  chichaf  a  fermented  liquor 
made  of  maize,  which  is  the  common  beverage  in  South  America* 
Sometimes  a  horse  is  killed,  and  buried  with  tiie  body.  It  is  then 
covered  with  earth,  and  several  stones  piled  up  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid.  A  great  quantity  of  chioha  is  then  poured  upon  it  as  a 
funeral  libation,  and  the  company  returns  home. 

In  the  new  state  of  existence,  the  soul  being  free  from  the  incum- 
brance of  the  body,  pursues  with  greater  facility  and  perfection  all  the 
occupations  that  it  had  in  the  body.  Wives  return  to  the  bosom  of 
their  husbands,  and  children  rejoin  their  parents,  but  no  new  children 
are  bom. 

They  also  preserve  the  tradition  of  a  universal  deluge  from  which  a 
few  persons  were  saved  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  having  three  points, 
called  'Thegtheg'  or  'Thundering  Mountain,'  which  floated  upon  the 
waters.  As  this  deluge  was  preceded  by  an  earthquake  and  a  volcanio 
eruption,  whenever  these  phenomena  take  place  the  inhabitants  betake 
themselves  to  one  of  those  moimtains  in  the  Andes  which  resembles 
the  Thegtheg,  carrying  with  them  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions, 
and  several  wooden  plates  to  protect  their  heads  agamst  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  sun  in  case  the  mountain  should  be  raised  too  near  tothat 
body. 

The  Araucanians  divide  their  years  into  seasons,  months,  and  days. 
Their  vear  is  solar,  and  begins  on  the  22nd  of  December  or  immediately 
after  the  summer  solstice,  and  is  divided  into  twelve  months  of  thirty 
days  each,  with  flve  days  added  probably  to  the  last  month.  They 
divide  the  natural  day  into  two  equal  partsj,  and  these  again  into 
twelve  parts,  six  for  the  day  and  six  for  the  night  They  measure 
their  hours  by  the  altitude  of  the  sun  in  the  day,  and  by  the  stars  at 
night,  without  the  aid  of  any  instruments.  In  dvil  affairs  they  reckon 
their  time  by  davs,  mornings,  or  nights.  They  divide  the  stars  into 
Pal,  or  constellations,  and  distinguish  them  by  the  number  of  stars  in 
each  :  tiius,  the  pleiades  they  caJl  *  caju-pal,'  or  '  constellation  of  six.' 
They  also  distinguish  them  from  the  planets,  which  they  call '  gau,' 
from  the  verb  *  gaun,'  to  wash,  supposing  that  when  they  set  they 
sink  into  the  sea.  Eclipses  are  considered  as  simple  natural  pheno- 
mena, the  cause  of  whidi  they  do  not  know.  Comets  are  considered 
by  them  as  terrestrial  exhalations  which  become  ignited  in  the 
atmosphere,  but  they  are  not  terrified  by  their  appearancei 

They  cultivate  oratory,  poetry,  and  medicine ;  and  of  these  oratory 
is  held  in  highest  esteem.  The  eldest  son  of  an  ulmen  who  is  not  a 
proficient  in  this  art  is  excluded  from  the  succession :  for  this  reason 
they  take  their  children  to  their  national  assemblies,  and  accustom 
them  at  a  -very  early  period  to  speak  in  public.  Their  poets  are  called 
'gempin,'  or  'lords  of  speech.'  Their  poems,  which  are  transmitted 
from  father  to  son,  generally  have  reference  to  the  exploits  of  their 
heroes,  and  the  measure  most  generalhr  adopted  in  their  compositions 
is  that,  of  eight  or  eleven  syllables.  They  are  so  careful  to  preserve 
their  language  in  all  its  purity  that  when  a  foreigner  setUes  among 
them  he  is  obliged  to  change  his  name  for  an  Araucanian  one ;  even 
the  missionaries  have  been  compelled  to  do  so.  And  to  submit  to  be 
interrupted  in  their  sermons  by  their  auditory  at  eveiy  fetult  they 
make. 

The  language,  though  not  written  by  the  Araucanians,  is  Tery 
copious.  Its  radical  words,  which  are  generally  monosyllables  or  dia- 
qrllables,  amount  to  about  2000,  and  are  susceptible  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  combinations.    The  language  is  sweet  and  harmonious 
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its  etymology  Bimple  and  regular.  There  -la  not  a  single  noun  or 
verb  irregular.  One  declension  seryes  for  all  nouns,  and  the  aigna 
of  the  different  cases  are  the  same  in  the  singular,  dual,  and  plural. 
The  genders  are  confined  to  words  designating  cmimate  beings.  The 
only  books  existing  in  thia  language  are  catechiama,  sermons,  prayers, 
and  other  religious  books,  translated  or  composed  by  the  Jesuits,  to 
whose  labours  we  are  also  indebted  for  grammars  and  dictionaries  of 
this  tongue. 

The  physicians  are  of  three  classes — the  empirics,  the  methodical, 
and  those  who  cure  by  spell :  the  first  of  these  employ  principally 
simples  in  curing  diseases;  the  second  pretend  that  all  contagious 
diseases  prooeed  &om  insects.  When  all  the  efforts  of  these  two  have 
proved  inefficient  in  curing  a  patient  a  machi,  or  charmer,  is  sent  for, 
who,  after  practising  some  mysterious  ceremonies,  pretends  he  has 
discoyered  we  place  where  the  magic  poison  lies,  and  reveals  the  name 
of  the  person  supposed  to  have  administered  it,  hereby  very  freauently 
endangering  the  me  of  some  innocent  individual  They  have  also  two 
sorts  of  surgeons — one  for  any  fractures,  dislocations,  ulcers,  &c ; 
and  the  other  for  opening  the  bodies  of  such  as  die  of  unknown 
maladies.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  professions,  they  have 
mechanics,  such  as  blacksmiths,  silversmiths,  carpenter^  &c 

The  ArauQanians  have  aa  many  wives  as  they  can  support,  or  rather 
are  able  to  purchase ;  but,  as  in  all  other  countries  where  polygamy  is 
permitted,  it  is  only  the  rich  who  enjoy  this  privilege  :  the  poor  con- 
tent thezQselves  with  one  or  two.  Celibacy  is  disgraceful  among 
them.    The  marriage  ceremony  conaiBts  in  carrying  off  the  bride  by 

gretended  violence.  When  the  bridegroom  has  fixed  with  his  future 
ither-in-law  the  simi  that  he  is  to  give  him  for  Ins  daughter,  he  goes, 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  friends,  to  surprise  the  bride  in  some 
retired  spot;  she  is  then  seized,  placed  upon  the  horse  of  her  future 
husband,  and  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  where  the 
nuptial  festival  is  oelebrated.  The  first  wife  is  always  considered  the 
legitimate  one,  and  respected  as  such  by  all  the  secondaiy  wives. 
Each  wife  is  obliged  to  present  her  husband  every  day  with  a  parti- 
cular dish  cooked  by  herself  at  her  own  fire.  It  is  besides  the  duty  of 
every  wife  to  furnish  her  husband  with  the  necessary  articles  of  dx^es, 
and  with  one  poncho  every  year.  The  Araucanian  women  are  noted 
for  the  cleanliness  of  their  houses,  clothes,  and  persons.  They  comb 
their  hair  twice  a  day,  and  wash  their  head  at  least  once  a  week  with 
the  bark  of  the  QuUlay  or  QuiUaja  sapancma,  which  they  make  use  of 
instead  of  soap.  Their  habitations  are  placed  near  the  banks  of 
rivers,  in  which  during  summer  the  men  bathe  several  times  a  day, 
and  in  winter  at  least  once  a  day.  The  women  also  bathe  regularly, 
and  on  the  vexy  day  of  givix^  birth  to  a  child  they  wa«h  both  the 
in&nt  and  themselves  in  the  stream,  and  then  lay  it  upon  a  sort  of 
rush  cradle,  which  is  hung  on  the  ceiling,  covered  with  soft  skins,  and 
return  to  their  daily  occupations.  The  child  is  generally  imdothed 
imtil  it  begins  to  walk,  when  they  put  on  it  a  very  loose  gown. 
Parents  instruct  their  sons  in  the  management  of  arms,  and  in 
speaking  their  language  with  freedom,  elegance,  and  purity,  allowing 
them  to  do  everything  without  restraint ;  tiiey  very  seldom  inflict  on 
them  any  corporal  puniahment^  as  in  their  opinion  this  practice  tends 
to  degrade  them  and  make  them  cowards. 

The  Araucanians  are  of  a  moderate  stature,  strong,  muscular,  and 
well-built,  and  naturally  have  a  very  martial  air.  It  is  exceedingly 
rare  to  find  among  them  a  deformed  person.  Their  colour,  like  the  rest 
of  the  native  American  tribes,  is  that  of  copper,  although  somewhat 
lighter ;  their  face  is  oval,  their  eyes  small,  but  lively  and  fuU  of 
expression,  the  nose  rather  flat,  the  mouth  pleasing,  wiUi  fine  regular 
teeth;  the  legs  well  formed  and  muscular,  with  sinall  and  flat  feet 
In  general  they  have  no  beard,  because  they  take  particular  care  to  era- 
dici^  every  hair  that  grows  on  any  part  of  the  body  except  the  head, 
the  hair  of  which  they  never  cut,  but  dress  it  round  in  tresses.  Old 
age  is  seldom  perceptible  in  the  Araucanians  before  their  sixtieth  vear, 
and  it  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  to  see  an  Araucanian  80  years  of  age 
without  a  aingle  gray  hair.  Frequently  they  attain  the  age  of  90  or 
100  yean.  Tneii*  moral  qualities  correspond  to  the  physical  They 
are  bold,  intrepid,  courageous,  constant  in  enduring  the  fatigues  of 
war,  and  fearlessly  expose  their  lives  when  the  liberty  of  their  coimtry 
is  at  stake;  but  they  are  indolent  when  not  at  war,  addicted  to 
intoxication,  presumptuous,  and  haughty. 

The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a  shut,  a  sort  of  jacket,  with  small 
tight  breeches,  and  a  poncho,  which  is  tmlversally  worn  throughout 
South  America*  The  poncho  is  a  piece  of  cloth  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle  for  the  head  to  pass  through,  falling  before  and  behind  down 
to  the  knees,  and  open  at  the  sides  like  a  caaaock.  The  colour  of 
their  dress  is  generally  blue,  which  is  their  favourite  colour.  On 
their  heads  they  wear  a  sort  of  band  like  a  diadem,  which  in  time  of 
war  is  ornamented  with  feathers ;  they  also  wear  a  sash  of  different 
colours  round  the  waist.  Persons  of  distinction  make  use  of  woollen 
boots  of  different  colours  and  leathern  sandals ;  but  the  people  generally 
go  bare-footed. 

The  dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a  long  tunic  or  gown  without 
sleeves^  fastened  to  the  shoulders  with  silver  buttons ;  a  sash  round 
the  waist;  and  a  short  mantle.  This  dress  is  never  altered,  but  they 
are  allowed  to  add  to  it  all  the  ornaments  which  their  fancy  or  vanity 
may  prompt  them.  The  colour  of  their  dress  is  also  blue.  The  hair 
is  divided  into  several  tresses,  which  they  allow  to  fall  down  then: 


shoulders ;  their  head  is  adorned  with  false  emeralds,  to  which  they 
attach  a  high  value.  They  also  wear  necklaces  and  braoeLets  of  glass 
beads,  and  a  sort  of  square  ear-rings  made  of  silver.  Even  the 
poorest  of  the  Araucanian  women  has  upon  every  finger  a  ring  of 
the  same  metaL 

The  Araucanians  build  their  habitations  along  the  banks  of  riven^ 
or  in  plains  where  there  is  a  facility  for  irrigation ;  and  every  family 
is  anxiouB  to  occupy  that  piece  of  land  which  it  inherited  from  its 
ancestors.  They  never  build  lai^  towns,  much  leas  walled  cities, 
which  they  consider  as  marks  of  servitude. 

The  games  of  skill  with  which  they  amuse  themselves  are  a  qpedss 
of  chess  and  backgammon,  both  of  which  they  knew  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  Qymnastic  and  athletic  exercises  they 
practise  most  passionately. 

Since  the  first  invasion  in  1537,  the  Araucanians  have  sustained  an 
almost  uninterrupted  war  against  the  Spaniards  for  above  200  yean. 
Yaldivia,  one  of  the  first  who  undertook  the  conquest  of  Chili,  founded 
on  the  Araucanian  territory  the  settlementa  of  Imperial,  Villarica, 
Yaldivia,  and  Angol,  all  which  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
toqui  Faillamachu  in  1602.  The  siege  of  ViUarica  lasted  two  yean 
and  eleven  months.  Yaldivia,  a  Jesuit  Father,  who  had  been  a 
missionary  among  the  Araucanians,  convinced  ike  Spanish  govern* 
ment  of  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  being  at  peace  with  them ; 
and  the  negotiations  were  in  a  state  of  forwardness  when  a  Spanish 
lady,  who  was  the  slave  of  the  toqui  Ancanamon,  made  her  escape, 
and  carried  with  her  two  of  his  litUe  children,  cmd  four  of  his  wives 
and  daughters,  whom  she  had  persuaded  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
religion.  The  Spanish  governor  naturally^  took  the  lady  and  her 
converts  under  his  protection.  The  toqui,  in  high  indignation  at  the 
loss  he  had  sustained,  listened  to  no  further  propooals,  and  the  war 
was  again  renewed  with  freah  vigour.  In  1641  the  governor.  Marques 
de  Baydee,  at  last  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  toqui 
Lincopichion.  In  1655  war  raged  once  more  from  causes  which  ara 
not  known;  and  it  lasted  until  1773,  when  Spain  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  Araucanians  as  an  independent  nation,  and  to  allow 
them  to  send  an  ambassador,  who  should  reside  at  Santugo  de  Chili. 
During  the  time  of  the  presidency  of  Don  Ambroaio  O'Higgina  this 
people  continued  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace ;  and  this  enlightened 
and  humane  governor  had  in  aome  measure  succeeded  in  introduciog 
among  them  a  spirit  of  industry,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  to  see  thsm 
endeavouring  to  excel  each  oUier  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  ^ 
breeding  of  cattle,  and  other  peaceful  arts.  In  the  contest  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  coimtry  the  Araucanian  toqui  promised 
to  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  and  was  faithful  to  his  promise.  Some 
Araucanian  youths  of  the  first  rank  served  as  officers  in  the  inde* 
pendent  army.  The  exploits  of  this  warlike  nation  have  been 
celebrated  in  a  Spanish  poem  called  '  Araucana^'  by  Alonso  de  Ercilla, 
who  was  himself  engaged  in  the  wars  which  he  describes. 

(Molina's  jETwtory  o/  CMli;  Yancouver's  Voyagea;  Sdimidtmeyer's 
Travds  into  Chili  over  the  Andea.) 

ARAYULLI  is  a  mountain-range,  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  northern  India.  It  extends  from  21"  to  28* 
N.  lat.,  73"  to  76**  £.  long.,  and  is  about  300  miles  in  length.  Its 
breadth  is  various :  from  the  southern  extremity  to  the  fortress  of 
Komulmair  it  extends  about  60  miles  from  west  to  east^  and  a 
composed  of  numerous  high  ridges,  generally  running  soutii-west  and 
north-east  To  the  north  of  Komulmair  it  forms  one  uninteETupted 
and  compact  range  of  table-land,  from  6  miles  to  20  miles  in  width. 
Thus  it  continues  up  to  the  town  and  valley  of  Ajmeer,  where  it 
begins  to  lose  its  tabular  form,  and  breaking  into  lofty  ridges,  sends 
numerous  branches  through  the  territories  of  the  raja  of  Tejpoor  and 
Alwar,  which  terminate  to  the  south  of  Kanound  and  Bewarse.  The 
altitude  of  the  range  does  not  exceed  3000  feet,  though  some  sosunits 
may  rise  a  few  hundred  feet  higher.  The  western  declivity  is  so 
extremely  steep  that  no  invading  anny  can  attack  India  in  this 
direction ;  and  the  range  thus  affords  an  important  barrier  to  the 
west  ot  Indi&  The  flat  country  between  the  Aravulli  and  the 
Himalaya,  containhig  the  great  road  from  Attoc^  through  Lahore  to 
Delhi,  is  tiius  the  only  practicable  route  for  an  army  into  India  from 
the  west  and  north-west. 

That  )>art  of  the  AravuU^  Mountains  lying  to  the  south  of  Komul' 
mair  is  in  possession  of  a  number  of  communities,  composed  of 
aboriginal  races,  living  in  a  state  of  almost  savage  independence^ 
owning  no  paramount  power,  paying  no  tribute,  and  preserving  all 
the  simplicity  of  small  republics.  To  the  north  of  Komulmair  the 
range  is  inhabited  by  a  mountain-iHoe  called  Mair,  who  fonneiiy, 
when  the  surrounding  countries  were  in  a  state  of  war  approaching  to 
anarchy,  isaued  from  their  fastnesses,  attacked  their  nei^boun^  and 
robbed  them  of  their  most  valuable  property ;  but  since  the  East 
India  Company  has  become  the  protector  of  Bajast'han,  they  have 
been  peaceable  subjects.  They  possess  upwards  of  150  vjlli^w  "m* 
hamlets  scattered  over  the  rocks  and  valleys,  which  ara  abundantly 
watered  and  not  deficient  in  pasture.  The  aides  of  the  range  are 
cultivated  on  the  terrace  system,  but  at  the  expense  of  great  laboar 
on  the  paii;  of  the  mountaineers.  The  moimtaina  are  of  primitiT* 
formation,  and  contain  tin,  copper,  and  gems. 
(Tod's  Atmals  and  History  of  Bmoi^han. 
ABAXEa    [AaA&] 
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ARBE,  an  island  in  tke  gulf  of  Quarnero  in  the  Adriatic,  is 
separated  from  the  mamland  of  Dahnatia  by  the  Morlacca  Channel, 
«nd  is  situated  between  the  islands  of  Yeglia  and  Psgo  in  44"  47' 
K.  lat.,  14**  51'  E.  long.  The  island  belongs  to  Dalmatia  and  forms  a 
district  in  the  drole  of  Zara.  The  surface  which  is  generally  rocky 
and  barren  measures  32  square  miles ;  there  are  however  four  TaUeys 
which  have  a  productive  soil,  vielding  wine,  olives,  figs,  and  com.  The 
island  is  greatly  exposed  to  the  norm-east  wind  caJled  Bora,  which 
in  winter  especially  sweeps  over  it  with  great  violence,  rendering 
the  climate  extremely  cold  and  rude.  The  population  numbers  about 
4000,  some  of  whom  occupy  themselves  with  fishing  and  making  salt 
The  cMef  town,  also  called  Arbe,  is  situated  on  the  south  coast  on  a 
promontory  between  two  tolerable  harbours,  and  has  about  1200 
inhabitants.  It  gives  title  to  a  bishop.  In  thie  cathedral  is  preserved 
a  copy  of  an  agreement  made  by  the  island,  a.d.  1018,  to  pay  to  the 
Republic  of  Venice  a  tribute  of  lOlbs.  of  silk  annually,  or  in  default 
6  Iba.  of  pure  gold.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  silk-worms  were 
reared  thus  early  in  Dalmatia.  The  agreement  is  also  mentioned  by 
the  historian  Lucio,  Ub.  ii.  a  8.  In  tiie  interior  is  a  market-town 
called  Boarbodo — a  name  which  has  been  sometimes  extended  to  the 
whole  island.     (Sir  J.*G.  Wilkinson's  Dalmalia  and  Momtenegro.) 

ABBE^LA,  now  Arbll  or  Erbil,  a  miserable  village,  whidi  lies  on 
the  ordinary  route  from  Bagdad  to  Mosul,  in  about  86**  8'  N.  lat., 
44"  6'  R  long.,  between  the  Greater  Zab  (the  Lycus),  and  the  Lesser 
Zab  (the  Caprus),  in  a  hilly  and  tolerably  fertile  district.  Arbela  was 
once  in  possession  of  a  hereditary  race  of  Mohammedan  princes, 
whose  dominion  extended  to  Tabreez  in  Azerdbiian,  and  it  was  then 
a  large  city,  defended  by  a  castle  situated  on  a  hul  of  a  conical  shape. 

Arbela  is  best  known  for  having  given  name  to  the  last  great  ba^e 
between  Alexander  and  Darius,  B.O.  881.  The  battle  was  not  fought 
at  Arbela,  but  at  a  spot  caUed  Qaugamela,  now  Karmelis,  a  little 
place  about  20  miles  N.W.  from  Arbela  on  a  small  stream  called  the 
Khasdr,  the  Bumadus  or  Bumelus  of  Arrlan.  (' Anab.'  iiL  8.)  After 
the  battle,  Alexander  in  his  pursuit  of  Darius  crossed  the  Lycus 
and  arrived  at  Arbela,  where  Darius  had  left  his  baggage  and 
treasures. 

ARBOJS.    [JUBA.] 

ABBBOATH.    [Aberbrothwick.] 
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ARCACHONBAY.    [Giroitoe.] 

ARCA'DIA,  the  centxal  province  of  the  Peloponnesus  (Morea), 
extended  from  about  37'  16'  to  SS''  N.  lat,  and  from  21"  52'  to  22°  36' 
£.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  Ealdvryta,  the  ancient  Cynsetha  in 
the  noH^  to  Samartl  in  the  south,  was  about  50  miles ;  its  breadth 
'varied  from  85  to  41  miles ;  and  its  area  was  about  1700  square  mileai 

On  the  north  and  north-west  it  was  separated  from  Achaia  and 
£Hb  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  branching  off  from  Cyllene  (now 
Zyria,  7788  feet  high),  the  highest  point  of  the  Peloponnesus,  ran  in  a 
westerly  direction,  and  was  known  by  the  several  appellations  of 
Aroanius,  Lampeia,  Erymanthus  and  Pholoe.  On  the  west  it  was 
separated  from.  Triphylia  by  mountains  which  are  a  southerly 
continuation  of  Pholoe,  but  the  names  of  which  have  not  been 
transmitted  to  us :  on  the  south,  its  boundary  towards  Laconia  may 
be  considered  the  high-land  that  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
Eurotas  and  the  Alpheius.  Its  separation  from  Messenia  was  the 
high-land  west  of  Lycosura,  running  between  the  bed  of  the  Neda  and 
the  sources  of  the  Pamisus,  and  containing  the  great  mountain  Tetrtbd 
(Cerausium),  a  part  of  Lycseum.  On  the  east  it  was  separated  from 
Argolis  by  the  ridge  known  under  the  several  appellations  of 
Parthenium,  Artemisium,  and  Trachy. 

Arcadia  may  be  regarded  as  the  Switzerland  of  Greece,  though  its 
mountains  are  of  much  less  elevation.  The  centre  of  the  Morea  may 
be  considered  as  a  high  table-land,  which  is  traversed  by  numerous 
ridges  of  hills :  the  valleys  of  Tegea,  Mantineia,  Orchomenus,  and 
Caphya;,  which  run  from  south  to  north  on  the  east  side  of  Arcadia, 
are  of  considerable  extent  when  compared  with  others  in  the  Morea, 
and  show  the  general  level  of  the  eastern  side  of  this  table-land.  From 
the  west  side  of  these  valleys  the  long  slope  lies  westward,  as  we  see 
by  the  course  of  the  Alpheius  and  its  tributariesj  that  to  the  eastern 
coast  is  more  steep  and  shorter.  The  plains  of  Caphysc,  Tegea, 
Mantineia,  and  Orchomenus,  which  last  is  only  separated  from  that 
of  "Mantineia  by  a  low  narrow  ridge,  may  be  considered  as  one :  its 
length  is  about  25  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  1  to  8  miles. 
The  modem  town  of  Tripolitzd  (probably  on  the  site  of  Pallantium), 
IB  on  this  elevated  plain,  where  in  the  month  of  March  the  groimd  is 
often  covered  with  snow,  while  the  sea-coast  enjoys  warm  and  pleasant 
weather.  These  eastern  valleys  have  a  very  peculiar  appearance,  from 
being  so  inclosed  by  mountains  that  the  water  is  often  unable  to  find 
an  outlet.  At  the  lowest  parts  of  them  small  lakes  and  marshes  are 
formed,  though  sometimes  the  water  is  carried  off  by  subterranean 
tnzmela.  Such  phenomena  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  part  of 
Arcadia,  which  is  a  limestone  country :  these  high  valleys,  in  fact, 
belong  neither  to  the  water  system  of  the  Alpheius  nor  to  that  of  the 
small  streams  which  enter  the  sea  on  the  east  coast  Being  now 
entirely  deprived  of  wood  and  of  its  three  great  cities,  Tegea, 
SCantineia,  and  Orchomenus,  the  extensive  plain  of  Tripolitzd  presents 
cmd  dull,  uninteresting  level.  In  the  south  and  west,  along  the 
TaUeys  of  the  Alpheius,  the  Aircadian  scenery   exhibits  its  most 


Sicturesque  features,  recalling  to  our  recollection  all  the  beautiful 
escriptions  of  the  poets.  The  valley  of  Megalopolis  still  aboimds 
in  delightful  scenery.  The  sides  of  the  majestic  xhountains  are 
covered  with  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  plane-trees,  while  the  lower  hills 
are  clothed  with  underwood,  and  refreshed  by  numerous  rivulets. 
The  principal  river  of  Arcadia  was  the  Alpheius  [Alpheius].  The 
Eurotas  [TiAOONIa],  the  Erasinus  [Aroolib],  and  the  Styx  rise  in 
Arcadia.  In  the  mountains  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  are 
several  small  lakes,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  that  of 
Stymphalus.  The  inhabitants  were  shepherds  and  hunters.  Game 
abounded  in  the  forests,  which,  especially  in  the  west,  were  also  the 
haunts  of  the  bear  and  the  wild  boar.  The  country  was  fiimous  for 
its  asses,  which  were  in  demand  all  over  Greece.  These  with  hogs 
and  sheep  were  the  principal  source  of  wealth  in  the  country.  The 
shepherd  part  of  the  population  occupied  the  more  level  parts  of  the 
country ;  they  were  noted  for  the  simplicity  of  their  maimers,  and 
also,  for  their  stupidity.  They  worshipped  Hermes  or  Mercury,  who 
was  said  to  have  been  bom  on  Mount  Cyllene ;  Pan,  the  inventor  of 
the  Syrinx  and  the  protector  of  the  flocks ;  Artemis  or  Diana,  the 
goddess  of  the  chase ;  and  the  Lycsean  Zeus,  to  whom  human  sacrifices 
were  offered  down  to  a  late  period. 

The  Arcadians  were  divided  into  many  independent  states,  and 
each  of  these  contained  several  inferior  towns  or  villages.  Of  their 
number  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants 
of  40  of  them  were  transferred,  B.O.  371,  to  form  the  new  state  of 
Megalopolis,  which  was  founded  near  the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  and 
which  seems  to  have  had  a  territory  assigned  to  it  more  extensive 
than  that  of  any  other  Arcadian  state,  and  running  northward  for 
about  28  miles.  ('  Pausan.  viiL  27,  6,  85,  5,  86,  2).  At  the  time 
when  Strabo  wrote,  about  A.D.  14,  he  tells  us  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  city  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  territory,  and  that  even  Megalopolis 
had  been  reduced  almost  to  a  desert  There  are  now  a  number  of 
insignificant  villages  in  Arcadia,  but  the  only  place  of  any  importance 
is  Tripolitzd,  which  during  the  existence  of  Turkish  oppression  in 
this  unfortunate  country  was  the  chief  residence  of  the  pasha.  We 
may  mention  a  few  of  the  principal  ancient  cities,  though  the  sites  of 
some  of  them  are  unknown,  or  at  least  doubtful.  In  the  north  lay 
Psophis,  near  the  modem  Khan  of  Tripotamo,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Erymanthus,  remaricable  for  the  strength  and  singularity  of  its 
site:  Cynrotha,  probably  Kaldvryta,  whose  inhabitants  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  Arcadians  by  the  peculiar  savngeness 
and  ferocity  of  their  disposition — qualities  which  Polybius  (iv.  21) 
attempts  to  prove  arose  from  their  hatred  of  music,  which  was 
particularly  cultivated  by  their  fellow-countmnen :  Stymphalus,  the 
remains  of  which  are  found  about  an  hour  "W.S.W.  of  the  village  of 
Zaraka,  on  the  banks  of  the  Palus  Stymphalia,  once  the  fabled  haunt 
of  the  birds  called  Stymphalides  :  Caphpe,  the  remains  of  which  are 
found  at  Khottisa,  celebrated  for  the  defeat  of  Aratus  and  the  AchsDans 
by  the  -ffitolians  in  the  Social  War  :  Orchomenus,  at  Ealpiiki,  under 
which  is  a  plain  in  a  great  measure  occupied  by  a  small  lake  formed 
from  the  rain-water  which  descends  from  the  surrounding  hills  :  on 
the  east  lay  the  important  city  of  Mantineia,  at  the  site  of  Paleopoli, 
celebrated  for  the  death  of  Epaminondas  in  the  great  battle  between 
the  Thebans  and  Lacedaemonians,  b.o.  362  :  Tegea,  at  Paleo  Episcopi, 
once  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  of  Arcadia.  On  the  west  there 
were  no  cities  of  any  great  importance. 

The  Arcadians  according  to  their  own  account  had  occupied  the 
central  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus  from  time  immemorial.  That  they 
were  a  branch  of  the  great  Pelasgic  nation  which  appears  to  have 
extended,  at  one  time,  nearly  in  a  continued  line  from  the  Italian 
peninsula  to  Asia  Minor,  seems  undeniable  from  the  number  of 
specimens  fumislied  by  the  country  of  ancient  polygonal  walls  (such 
as  at  Mantineia,  and  at  Lycosura) — ^a  species  of  architecture  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  Pelasgi;  their  first  king  is  reported  to  have 
been  the  earth-bom  Pelasgus.  Pausanias,  in  liis  account  of  the  early 
history  of  Arcadia,  presents  us  only  with  fable ;  it  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  names  of  the  kings,  wnich  he  pretends 
to  have  learned  from  diligent  investigation. 

The  Arcadians  seem  from  an  early  period  to  have  been  divided  into 
several  petty  independent  states  ruled  by  the  descendants  of  Areas, 
the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  nation,  who  was  fabled  to  be  son  of 
Zeu&  In  the  catalogue  of  the  ships  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad 
only  one  Arcadian  king,  Agapenor,  is  mentioned,  who  sailed  with 
his  Arcadians  against  Troy  in  60  ships  furnished  by  Agamemnon. 
Before  the  Trojan  war  Arcadian  colonies  are  said  to  have  been  sent 
to  Italy,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  the  one  led  by  Evander,  who  it 
is  pretended  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  and  built  Pallantium 
so  named  after  his  native  city  on  part  of  the  site  on  which  Rome 
was  afterwards  built. 

On  the  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians  the  Arcadians 
maintained  their  independence.  The  Spartans  attempted  to  subjugate 
several  of  their  towns ;  accordingly  we  find  the  Arcadians  aiding  the 
Messenians  in  their  wars  with  Sparta. 

In  the  second  Messenian  war  the  Arcadians  stoned  Aristocrates 
king  of  Orchomenus  to  death,  on  account  of  his  treacherous  behaviour 
I  to  the  Messenians.  Herodotus  (viL  202)  tells  us  that  they  took  part 
with  their  countrymen  agjunst  Xerxes,  B.O.  480,  and  that  they  sent 
to  Thermopylse  a  body  of  2120  men  to  oppose  that  monarch.    In  the 
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oolebraied  Sicilian  expedition,  B.O.  415,  they  were  found  in  the  ranks 
of  both  armies ;  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  acted  as  a  nation  till 
they  had  founded,  under  Epaminondas,  the  city  of  Megalopolis, 
B.C.  871,  which  became  the  metropolis  of  the  country.  From  this 
time  the  Arcadians  appear  as  a  confederated  state  with  a  general 
council  to  manage  the  affi&irs  of  the  nation.  All  we  know  of  this 
general  council  is  that  it  consisted  of  10,000  members.  The  confede- 
ration had  a  standing  army  of  5000  men.  Pausanias,  in  his '  Arcadica' 
(chap,  zzxii.),  mentions  the  council-chamber  (fiovKwHipioy)  of  the  Ten 
Thousand.  It  was  Epaminondas  and  the  Boeotians  who  assisted  the 
Arcadians  in  establishing  this  constitution,  and  in  rendering  them 
independent  of  the  power  of  the  Spartana  But  disputes  soon  arose 
between  Tegea  and  Mantineia,  the  two  most  powerful  cities  of  the 
confederation,  and  the  latter  having  allied  itself  to  Sparta  the 
confederation  lost  all  real  power.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  b.c. 
823,  the  country  was  ruled  by  a  number  of  petty  tyrants,  some  of 
whom  joined  the  Acha»n,  others  the  iEtolian  League ;  but  subse- 
quently the  whole  of  Arcadia  was  united  to  the  Achean  League. 
The  Romans  at  last  made  themselves  masters  of  their  ooimtry,  and 
included  it  in  the  province  of  Achaia»  but  their  days  of  prosperity 
never  returned.  Strabo  states,  that  in  his  time  the  country  was 
desolate,  and  that  Tegea  was  the  only  city  of  importance  which  it 
contained.  Pausanias,  who  examined  Arcadia  about  A.D.  174,  g^ves  a 
minute  account  of  its  ruined  cities,  and  of  the  numerous  antiquities 
with  which  it  abounded.  In  the  modem  kingdom  of  Greece  in  which 
the  ancient  places  have  been  generally  revived,  Arcadia  forms  a 
Nomos,  or  department,  divided  into  A  Eparchies,  or  districts, — 
Hantineia,  Cynuria,  Gortyna,  and  Megalopolis.  The  population 
according  to  the  census  of  1851  was  119,540. 

(Pausanias,  book  viii ;  Thucydides,  vii  57 ;  Xenophon,  JTdlenica,  vii.; 
Diodorus,  xv. ;  Herodotus,  viii.  78,  &c. ;  Strabo,  viiL  888 ;  Pliny,  iv. ; 
Breitenbauch,  Cfeschichte  von  Arcadien;  Leake's  Moreaj  Gell's  Ncurra- 
tive  of  a  Journey  in  the  Morea.) 

ARCHANGEL  {Ark?iangeUioe,  '  the  land  of  the  Archangel ' )  is  the 
most  northern  and  the  most  extensive  government  of  Russia  in  Europe. 
It  comprehends  part  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  kingdom  of  Biarmia 
or  Permia,  Russian  Lapland  and  Finland,  the  range  of  country  inha- 
bited by  the  Wainotan  branch  of  the  European  Samoiedes,  Nowaia- 
Zemlya  or  Nova-Zembla»  and  other  islands  in  the  Icy  Ocean.  It 
extends  from  61"  10'  to  76*'  N.  lat,  and  from  29"  54'  to  66'  E.  long. 
The  area  amounts  to  828,882  square  miles,  equal  to  about  four  times 
that  of  Great  Britain ;  but  the  population  in  1846  was  only  258,000. 
The  province  is  bounded  N.E.  and  E.  by  the  government  of  Tobolsk, 
S.  and  S.E,  by  Wologda,  S.W.  by  Olonetz,  N.W.lby  Finland,  and  N. 
by  the  Icy  Ocean  and  the  White  Sea. 

The  northern  part  of  the  mainland  in  this  province  is  situated  within 
the  Frigid  Zone,  and  presents  as  desolate  and  sterile  an  aspect  as  the 
eye  can  dwell  upon ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  towards  the  east^ 
where  an  immense  tract  of  black  soil,  covered  with  moss  and  crusted 
with  ice  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  is  better  known  among  the 
natives  bv  the  name  of  the  Tundri.  It  stretches  150  miles  into  the 
Gountiy  irom  the  sea-coast ;  and  except  its  mossy  coat^  a  little  sorrel, 
and  an  occasional  handful  of  berries,  exhibits  few  signs  of  vegetation. 
South  of  the  Tundri  lie  forests  of  pines,  birches,  alders,  and  willows. 
The  land  in  the  north  abounds  in  lakes  and  swamps,  and  is  traversed 
by  several  rivers,  but  is  not  capable  of  cultivation ;  the  westernmost 
part  of  it  only,  formerly  called  Russian  Lapland,  produces  here  and 
there  a  few  cabbages,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables,  as  well  as  berries. 
Even  that  portion  of  the  province  which  lies  most  to  the  south  affords 
but  a  scanty  and  precarious  return  to  the  husbandman ;  though  in 
proportion  as  we  leave  the  northern  r^ons  v^;etation  becomes  more 
vigorous,  and  grass  and  extensive  forests  show  themselves.  The  pro- 
vince is  in  general  a  continuous  flat,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which 
lies  to  the  west,  between  the  frontiers  of  Finland  and  the  river  Mezen ; 
the  only  exception  arises  from  the  course  of  the  Scandinavian  range 
of  mountains  through  the  circle  of  Eem  and  Lapland ;  it  is  in  this 
direction  that  they  terminate  in  the  promontories  of  Orlow  on  the 
White  Sea,  and  Swiktoi  Noss  on  the  Icy  Ocean.  In  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  province  two  ridges  encircle  the  bay  of  Tsheskai,  the  western 
one^  terminating  in  Cape  Kanin :  these  are  independent  of  the  low 
chain  of  hills  which  crosses  the  steppe  of  Tundri,  and  rising  at  a 
distance  of  70  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Petshora,  takes  a  north- 
easterly course,  and  joins  the  Ural,  from  which  point  tiie  latter  forms 
the  boundary  between  Archangel  and  Siberia.  This  portion  of  the 
Ural  range  is  called  *  the  desert  Ural.' 

The  great  river  of  the  province  is  the  Dwina,  or  '  the  double  river.' 
In  its  upper  course  from  Lake  Kubinskoi,  it  bears  the  name  of  *  Suk- 
hona^'  which  it  retains  north-eastward  as  far  as  Ustyug-Weliki ;  there 
it  receives  the  name  of  the  Jug;,  or  Upper  Dwina,  and  afterwards  that 
of  the  Dwina.  It  abounds  with  fish,  and  is  navigable  for  800  miles 
and  upwards  to  the  frontier  of  the  province  of  Wologda ;  it  widens  to 
a  breadth  of  nearly  five  miles  at  the  town  of  Archangel,  whence  it  flows 
by  three  channels  into  the  White  Sea.  [Dwiwa.]  The  Sukhona  com- 
municates with  the  Neva  and  Wolga  by  means  of  the  Eubinskoi  canal 
and  the  lake  of  Bielo  Osero.  The  Onega,  whose  whole  length  is  nearly 
400  miles,  is  likewise  a  navigable  stream  of  some  consequence;  it 
enters  the  province  from  the  adjoining  government  of  Olonetz,  and 
flows  into  a  bay  of  the  White  Sea  studded  with  islands.    The  same 


sea,  west  of  Archangel  Bay,  alK>  receives  the  Panoi,  the  longest  river 
in  Lapland ;  and  the  Mezen;  a  considerable  stream  which  rises  in  tha 
marshes  of  the  steppe  of  Petshora,  and  flows  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion for  nearly  500  miles.  The  Petshora  rises  in  the  Ural  Moantaini, 
ranges  over  a  distance  of  full  700  miles  of  dreary  waste,  and  before  it 
crosses  the  boundaiy  between  the  provinces  of  Wologda  and  Arehsagel, 
receives  the  Usa  and  Elma,  and  then  enters  the  sea  between  ea\<m 
Bolvanski  and  Kostianoi,  where  its  surfiice  is  dotted  with  islands :  it 
is  navigable  immediately  after  quitting  the  Ural  Mountains,  but  it  is 
locked  up  by  ice  for  nine  months  in  the  year ;  its  dreary  banks  are 
rarely  the  resort  even  of  the  hardy  Samoied& 

The  province  of  Archangel  abounds  in  lakes,  separated  by  sterile 
rocks,  in  almost  countless  numbers ;  the  most  considerable  lie  in  that 
part  of  it  which  is  situated  immediately  north  and  west  of  the  White 
Sea.  Amongst  these  are  the  Imandra,  Ko^da,  Toposero^  Angoeero, 
and  Upper  and  Lower  Koutno. 

The  climate  of  this  province,  particularly  the  northern  districts, 
partakes  both  of  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  heat  of  the 
summer  season  is  often  oppressive ;  and  the  transition  from  heat  to 
cold,  on  a  change  of  wind,  is  frequently  so  instantaneous  that  a  man 
who  has  been  working  in  his  shirt  is  forced  to  have  immediate  recourBe 
to  his  fur-doak.  But  the  climate  becomes  more  intensely  severe  in 
proportion  as  we  advance  eastward.  Every  river  between  the  Mezen 
and  Petshora  is  frozen  up  by  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of 
October ;  the  Dwina,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  usually  close  until 
a  montii  later,  and  is  again  free  from  ice  by  the  end  of  April  or  the 
first  week  in  May.  In  those  parts  which  lie  between  the  Petshora 
and  Siberia,  no  stream  is  open  until  June,  and  scarcely  one  is  free 
from  ice  by  the  middle  of  September.  Spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
are  thus  reduced  to  an  intervnJ  of  three  months. 

The  northern  districts  of  Archangel  are  wholly  uncultivable,  and  its 
soil,  even  in  the  south,  does  not  yield  grain  enough  for  the  support  of 
its  scanty  population.  The  bread  in  use  is  a  compound  of  meal,  moss, 
scrapings  of  the  bark  of  the  pine,  and  grated  roots ;  yet  this  food, 
coarse  as  it  is,  is  unknown  to  more  northern  palates,  which  must  be 
content  with  dried  fish.  The  southern  districts  grow  hemp  and  flax, 
a  little  rye,  and  a  few  kinds  of  vegetables ;  and  in  some  parts,  on  each 
side  of  the  Dwina  more  especially,  there  is  pasture-ground  of  good 
quality.  But  Archangel  contains  a  still  unexhausted  mine  of  w^th 
in  its  forests,  which  give  profitable  employment  to  the  labourer,  the 
artisan,  boatman,  mariner,  shipwright,  merchant,  snd  even  the  more 
humble  gleaner  of  the  berries  which  grow  beneath  their  shade.  The 
predominant  species  of  timber  are  firs,  pines,  birches,  alders,  and 
larches,  which  are  of  great  dimensions  and  lofty  growth.  These 
forests  are  the  resort  of  a  variety  of  wild  animals,  which  the  nativei 
turn  to  good  account.  In  the  Tundri  and  sea-coast  are  the  bear,  wolf, 
reindeer,  squirrel,  ermine,  hare,  martin,  glutton,  fox  (both  the  common 
species  and  the  beautiful  polar-fox),  wild  duck  and  goose,  swan,  water- 
hen,  and  eider-fowL  To  these  may  be  added  an  abundance  of  marine 
animals,  in  pursuit  of  which  himting-parties  resort  to  Nova-Zembla  in 
particular,  where  they  build  cabins  with  the  wood  they  have  broug:ht 
with  them,  and  pass  the  winter,  employing  themselves  in  catching 
seals,  sea-cows,  and  morse,  or  in  hunting  the  polai>bear,  fox,  or  rein- 
deer. The  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  Archangel  furnish  food  to  the 
inhabitants  from  their  ample  store  of  whitings,  pikes,  eels,  salmon, 
perches,  and  other  fish.  The  only  domestic  companion  of  the  Lap* 
lander  and  Samoiede  is  the  reindeer ;  their  stock  of  this  invaluable 
animal  forms  the  criterion  of  wealth ;  hence  the  individual  who  has 
two  thousand  is  accoimted  rich,  but  the  man  is  poor  who  cannot  muster 
more  than  thirty  or  forty.  Archangel  is  but  slenderly  supplied  with 
horses  and  cattle,  and  they  are  in  general  of  diminutive  size ;  the 
districts  of  Kholmogory  and  Shenkurak,  however,  which  are  rich  in 
pastures,  have  formed  an  exception  ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Qreat,  when  a  handsome  race  of  oxen,  which  have  no  way  degenerated, 
were  imported  from  Holland  by  that  monarch :  the  calves  of  thia 
species  are  kept  waim,  and  fed  on  milk  for  nine  months ;  at  this  age 
they  weigh  sometimes  as  much  as  600  or  SOOlbs.,  and  are  so  white 
and  delicate  in. flesh  that  they  are  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
they  fetch  very  high  prices.  Neither  sheep,  swine,  nor  goats  are 
bred  in  any  considerable  numbers ;  what  little  mutton  is  eaten  is  of 
indifferent  quality,  and  the  fleece  is  fitted  only  for  making  the  coarse 
cloth  termed  wadmaL  The  country  is  also  so  well  stocked  with  game 
that  scaroelv  any  poultry  beyond  tiie  oock  and  hen  are  kept  With 
regard  to  minerals,  salt  is  the  staple  product  of  this  province  :  it  ia 
obtained  in  various  quarters,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Totma,  and  from  the  waters  of  the  Eouda  and  Lesenga  by  the  process 
of  boiling.  Bog-iron  is  found  in  considerable  abundance,  and  between 
700  and  800  tons  of  it  are  exported  annually. 

The  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry  of  the  people  is  prin- 
cipally confined  to  ship-building,  the  preparation  of  pitch  and  tar, 
making  mats,  and  weaving  of  linen,  which  last  occupation  fills  up  the 
leisure  houn  of  the  peasant's  wife  in  the  circles  of  Eholmqgory  and 
Archangel,  and  constitutes  a  lucrative  branch  of  their  commerce  with 
St.  Peteraburg,  Moscow,  and  other  Russian  marts.  There  are  several 
sugar-refineries  and  rope-manufactories  in  the  province.  From  400,000 
to  500,000  deals  are  often  exported  from  the  capital  in  a  twelve- 
month. Tallow  also  is  shipped  in  very  large  quantities  from  the 
White  Sea ;  but  the  bulk  of  this  article  is  brought  down  from  the 
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adjacent  provinces.  The  lees  important  productions  of  Archangel 
which  find  their  way  outwards  are  train-oil,  hemp,  flax^  mats,  canvassy 
skins,  and  furs. 

The  majority  of  the  population  of  Archangel  is  of  Russian  extrac- 
tion, in  the  proportion  of  ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred  souls ;  the 
remaining  x>ortion  consists  of  Samoiedes,  Laplanders,  and  Fins.  The 
inhahitanta  of  the  Finland  districts,  extending  along  the  shores  of  the 
White  Sea  to  the  gulf  of  Kandalask,  are  mostly  seamen ;  and  to  encou- 
rage the  peasantry  of  these  parts  to  engage  in  seafiaring  pursuits,  the 
privilege  of  importing  and  exporting,  and  of  selling  in  the  towns  of  the 
interior  haa  been  granted  to  i^m  on  condition  of  their  carrying  on  the 
fisheries  along  the  shores  of  Finmark.  The  result  is  that  Russia  pos- 
sesses here  between  10,000  and  12,000  active  and  intrepid  seamen,  who 
fit  out  about  500  vessels  of  difierent  sizes  for  the  whale  and  other 
northern  fisheries,  and  for  the  exigencies  of  their  privileged  trade. 

The  tenets  of  the  Greek  faith  are  professed  by  all  but  a  few  Samoiede 
Pagans,  and  a  few  of  the  Fins,  who  are  Lutherans. 

Archangel  consists  of  eight  circles,  namely,  the  city  and  dependen- 
cies of  Archangel,  Eholmogoiy,  Shenkursk,  Pinega,  Onega,  Kem,  and 
Mezen.  Ladependently  of  Anshangel  itself,  the  circle  of  that  name 
contains  Nowa-Dwinskaia-Erepost,  a  fortress  about  ten  miles  distant 
firom  the  capital,  on  an  island  of  the  Dwina,  the  entrance  of  which  it 
defends ;  close  upon  the  ramparts  is  a  town  of  about  200  houses, 
which  are  mostly  used  as  stores  by  the  merchants  of  Archangel.  The 
island  of  Solowezkoi,  in  the  White  Sea,  is  also  within  the  limits  of 
this  circle  :  it  is  the  largest  of  a  cluster  lying  about  150  miles  N.W. 
of  Archangel,  and  besides  a  monastery  to  which  numbers  of  pilgrims 
resort,  contains  a  borough  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  prepare  a 
pecidiarly  pure  kind  of 'isinglass.  The  chief  town  in  the  circle  of 
Kkdmogory  bears  the  same  name,  and  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
Dwina,  S5  miles  S.  of  Archangel :  it  has  a  building-yard  for  ships, 
and  a  school  for  navigation ;  its  environs  afford  pasturage  for  the 
finest  breed  of  cattle  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  population 
scarcely  exceeds  500.  Shenkursk  is  the  capital  of  the  circle  so  called, 
and  lies  on  the  Waga,  a  feeder  of  the  Dwina,  about  170  miles  S.  by  K 
from  Archangel :  it  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Tshudes, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  Finnic  race,  before  the  Russians 
settled  in  the  coimtry ;  and  the  remains  of  a  fort  built  by  them  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  an  adjacent  eminence.  In  the  circle  of  Pinega  is  the 
inconsiderable  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pinega, 
which  flows  into  the  Dwina.  The  chief  town  in  the  circle  of  On^a 
bears  the  same  appellation,  and  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Onega, 
which  nms  into  the  bay  of  that  name  in  the  White  Sea.  It  lies  about 
80  miles  S.W.  of  Archangel,  and  possesses  a  good  harbour,  is  engaged 
in  ship-building  and  exports  timber,  tar,  and  pitch.  The  numW  of 
its  inhabitants  is  about  2000.  Kem,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  that 
name,  which  once  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Olonetz,  and  has 
latterly  been  incorporated  with  that  of  Archangel,  is  a  small  town 
with  a  harbour,  not  fiir  from  the  efflux  of  the  Kem  into  the  White 
Sea.  Sola,  or  Kolkoi-Ostrog,  the  principal  place  in  Russian  Lapland, 
in  68"  20'  N.  lat,  82*  80'  E.  long.,  is  the  northernmost  town  of  Russia 
in  Europe  :  it  is  situated  in  the  fork  between  the  Tuloma  and  Kola, 
which  after  uniting  their  waters  form  a  good  harbour,  and  flow  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Its  inhabitants,  in  number  about  1200,  are  employed 
in  catching  walruses,  cod,  and  whales,  and  traffic  in  furs  and  hides. 
There  is  a  copper-nune  in  its  vicinity.  Kola  is  about  680  miles  N.  from 
St  Petersburg.  It  should  here  be  observed  that  the  Falleds  districts, 
formerly  belonging  to  Norway,  have  constituted  a  portion  of  Russian 
Lapland,  by  virtue  of  the  frontier  treaty  concluded  between  Russia 
and  Sweden,  ever  since  the  year  1826.  Part  of  the  river  Pasvig,  and 
the  Jacob's  Elve,  now  separate  Swedish  from  Russian  Lapland. 
Neiden  and  Peise,  two  places  within  the  latter,  are  the  resort  of  the 
native  traders.  The  capital  of  the  circle  of  Mezen,  as  well  as  the  chief 
town  in  the  territory  of  the  European  Samoiedes,  bears  the  same  name 
as  the  circle,  and  lies  on  the  river  Mezen,  28  miles  from  the  Icy  Ocean, 
where  it  forms  a  harbour  :  it  is  inhabited  wholly  by  Russians,  who 
number  about  2000,  and  make  excursions  on  an  extensive  scale  to 
Spitzbergen  and  the  islands  of  Kalguiew  and  Nova-Zembla,  and  bring 
hack  witn  them  the  psoduce  of  their  toils  by  land  and  sea,  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  give  rise  to  considerable  traffic.  Mezen  is  about  140  miles 
E.N.E.  from  Archangel.  The  other  spots  deserving  of  notice  in  the  land 
of  the  European  Samoiedes  are — Pust-Oaerskf  the  central  point  of  their 
dealings,  which  lies  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name  connected  with  the 
Petshora^  consists  of  about  50  houses,  and  has  17  villages  dependent 
upon  it ;  this  place  is  resorted  to  even  by  the  fur-dealers  of  Wologda, 
St  Petersburg,  and  Moscow,  who  reach  it  in  October  and  November, 
and  leave  it  Portly  before  Christmas.  The  natives  breed  reindeer  in 
such  large  numbers  that  many  of  them  possess  herds  of  1000  each. 
Post-Osersk  is  about  150  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Mezen,  and  lies  on  a 
lake  near  the  mouth  of  the  Petshora.  About  140  miles  S.  from 
Pust-Osersk  lies  Ust-Ziilma,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Petshora ;  it 
contains  120  houses,  and  has  four  villages  within  its  district :  besides 
rearing  reindeer  and  raising  barley,  the  inhabitants  deal  laiigely 
with  tiie  Russian  traders  in  furs  and  the  produce  of  their  fisheries. 
And  about  60  miles  farther  south  stands  Ishma  (or  Ishemskajar 
Blobodka)  on  the  banks  of  the  Ishma ;  it  consists  of  64  houses,  and 
has  several  villages  within  its  jurisdiction.  Rye  and  barley  are 
cultivated  near  Uus  spot;  the  natives  breed  considerable  numbers 


of  reindeer,  and  carry  on  a  thriving  trade  in  furs,  tallow,  butter,  and 
dried  fish. 

The  islands  of  Kalguiew,  Warandei,  Waigatz,  Nova-Zembla,  and 
Tshomi  are  the  chief  among  the  insular  dependencies  of  the  province 
of  ArchangeL 

ARCHANGEL  (known  amongst  the  Russians  by  the  name  of  Gorod 
ArkhangeUkoe,  or  '  town  of  the  convent  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel ') 
is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Archangel,  and  the  most  northern 
emporium  of  trade  in  the  Russian  dominiona  It  stands  on  a  low  flat 
in  64°  82'  N.  lat.,  40**  83' E.  long.,  400  miles  N.R  from  St.  Petersburg. 
The  city  extends  about  two  miles  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Dwina, 
and  is  40  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  It  is  not  accessible  to 
vessels  of  heavy  burden,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  river  and  a 
bar  which  runs  across  it,  with  only  14  feet  of  water,  about  five  miles 
below  the  town.  Vessels  that  ^w  more  than  14  feet  water  receive 
or  discharge  part  of  their  cargo  below  the  bar.  Archangel  is  the  oldest 
port  in  the  Russian  dominiona  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1584,  upon 
a  spot  previously  selected  as  a  homestead  by  the  members  of  a  religious 
establishment.  Russia  at  this  time  possessed  no  port  but  Archangel 
in  its  whole  dominions.  The  city  is  now  become  the  chief  mart  of 
the  Russian  northern  trade,  as  it  was  formerly  of  all  the  traffic  between 
Muscovy  and  foreign  parts.  The  prosperity  of  the  port  received  a 
shock  from  the  establishment  of  St.  Petersburg,  from  which  it  did  not 
recover  till  the  empress  Elizabeth  placed  its  immunities  on  a  level 
with  those  of  the  metropolis  in  the  year  1762.  It  has  since  been 
increasing  gradually  in  importance.  During  the  hundred  years  which 
preceded  1827  the  exportations  of  Archangel  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  23,350,000/.,  or  on  an  average  283,500/.  a  year. 

The  export  trade  of  Archangel  stood  thus  in  the  years  1841, 1842, 
and  1846  :— 

Temols  cleared  in  Value  of  earfroea. 

1841  .    .326 £575,780 

1842  .    .  29fi 427,789 

1846  .    .634 1,063,700 

The  shipping  of  1846  includes  368  British  ships,  266  foreign  ships, 
and  182  coasters.  This  great  increase  in  1846  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  activity  in  the  com  trade.  The  shipping  of  1841-42  does  not 
include  coasters.  The  exports  consist  of  linseed,  lye,  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  flax,  tow,  tallow,  train-oil,  mats,  deals,  battens  and  ends,  pitch 
and  tar.  Many  of  the  items  here  named  are  carried  down  the  Dwina 
and  its  feeders  in  boats  or  on  rafts,  chiefly  from  the  government  of 
Vologda,  for  shipment  at  Archangel.  The  imports,  ^^ch  are  gene- 
rally conflned  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  are  sugar,  cofiee,  spices, 
salt,  woollens,  hardware,  &c. 

The  port  of  Archangel  is  connected  by  canals  with  the  Volga  and 
the  Neva,  so  that  it  has  water  communication  with  the  Black  Sea. 
The  navigation  is  open  generally  from  May  to  the  end  of  September, 
and  during  this  period  Uie  river  is  covered  with  vessels  and  boats  of 
all  sizes ;  the  quays  and  shores  are  peopled  with  multitudes,  variously 
and  actively  employed ;  and  the  great  road  from  Siberia  is  covered 
with  travellers  and  loaded  carts  and  waggons.  The  houses  in  Arch- 
angel are  chiefly  built  of  wood:  the  population  is  24,000.  There  are 
a  sugar-refinery,  ro3ral  dock-yard,  ship-yards  for  biulding  merchant 
and  coasting  vessels,  ropewalks,  &c.,  in  and  near  the  town.  The  most 
striking  of  the  stone  edifices  is  the  Gk)Btinnoi-Dwor,  or  '  court  of  the 
trading  guests,'  an  extensive  .mart  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  goods, 
which  is  surrounded  by  high  walls,  with  six  large  towers,  and  ditchl 
The  churches  are  eleven  in  number,  ten  Greek  and  one  Protestant.  The 
marine  hospital  is  a  building  of  some  extent,  and  open  to  foreign  as 
well  as  native  seamen.  There  are  in  the  town  a  seminary  for  ecclesi- 
astics, a  gymnasium,  and  academies  for  navigation  and  engineering. 
Archangel  is  an  ill-buHt  place ;  the  two  main  streets  run  in  a  zigzsg 
direction  parallel  with  the  Dwina,  and  are  connected  by  narrow  luies. 
Its  supplies  of  provisions  are  brought  from  a  distance,  as  the  soil  in 
the  neighbourhood  grows  no  grain  or  vegetables,  and  breeds  no  cattle. 
An  association  called  the  '  White  Sea  Company,'  was  formed  at  Arch- 
angel in  1803  ;  it  dispatches  a  fieet  of  vessels  every  year  on  fishery 
expeditions  to  the  coasts  of  Nova-Zembla,  Kalguiew,  and  Spitzbergen, 
at  the  last  of  which  the  crews  frequently  winter.  Archaz^l  is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  residence  both  of  a  civil  and  military 
governor.  It  has  a  naval  and  military  arsenal ;  from  5000  to  6000  seamen 
are  stationed  here. 

(M'Gregor^B  Statittics  ;  Private  OomnmnieaHon.) 

ARCHIPE'LAGO,  a  geographical  term  applied  to  a  sea  interspersed 
with  many  islands.  The  sea  generally  known  by  this  name,  when  not 
qualified  by  some  word  prefixed,  lies  between  the  shores  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor.  The  origin  of  the  term  Archipelago  appears  rather 
doubtful :  the  second  part  of  the  term  certainly  is  pdagui,  *  the  sea»'  a 
Greek  and  Latin  word ;  and  the  first  port  has  been  conjectured  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Argeios,  '  Grecian,'  or  it  is  possibly  a  corruption  oi 
^gOBum. 

1.  Chagoe  Archipelago,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  extends  from  the  south 
end  of  Diego  Garcia  (or  Chagos)  Island,  in  7**  29'  S.  lat,  to  the  north 
end  of  Speaker's  Bank,  in  5**  40^  S.  lat.,  and  from  the  meridian  of  71** 
to  73°  E.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  coral  islets,  of  which  Diego 
Garcia  is  the  largest:  they  have  all  very  deep  water  close  to  them,  and 
are  covered  with  tall  cocoa-nut  trees.  These  islands  abound  in  land-, 
crabs  and  green  turtle;,  and  have  a  plentiful  variety  offish ;  ftesh-watex 
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may  be  had  by  digging  8  or  10  feet  deep.  There  la  a  port  in  Diego 
Garcia.  The  tide  rijses  from  6  to  7  feet^  and  the  current  generally 
sets  through  the  group  to  the  north-west.  In  the  north-west  of  the 
Archipelago  is  the  Peros  Banhos  group :  in  the  centre,  crossed  by  6** 
S.  lat,  is  the  great  Chagos  Bank,  and  in  about  7""  20'  is  the  island  of 
^rianne,  the  most  southern  of  the  group. 

2.  Danyer<na  ovLouj  ArchipdagOf  or  Paamuto  lilandt,  a  group  of  half- 
formed  islets  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  E.  of  the  Society 
Islands,  and  S.  of  the  Marquesas,  between  14*"  and  26*'  S.  kt,  120** 
and  150*^  W.  long. '  They  are  exceedingly  munerous,  nearly  all  of  coral 
formation,  and  consist  of  narrow  ribalds  of  coral  rock,  somewhat 
circular  in  shape,  and  indosing  a  lagoon,  in  many  instances  of  great 
depth.  These  ribands  rarely  exceed  an  elevation  of  10  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth ;  they  all  have  the  paiidanus,  and  some 
the  cocoa-nut  tree  growing  upon  them.  The  eastOTn  side  is  universally 
the  better  formed  and  covered  with  vegetation :  this  is  owing  to  the 
westerly  current  caused  by  the  trade-wind,  which  deposits  all  floating 
substances,  among  which  are  the  seeds  of  trees,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island. 

Salaa  Rock,  Elizabeth,  Pitcaim,  Osnabui^,  Gambiei's  Group,  and 
Easter  Island,  which  is  an  outpost  as  it  were  of  this  arcliipelago,  are  high 
compared  with  the  other  islets,  and  have  been  raised  perhaps  by 
volcanic  action.  Elizabeth  Island  has  attained  a  height  of  70  or  80 
feet,  is  formed  of  compact  coral,  and  well  covered  with  such  stunted 
vegetation  as  may  be  expected  from  the  absence  of  good  soiL  It  has 
no  lagoon ;  occasional  inistanceB  occuring  of  small  islands  without  one, 
though  rarely.  Mount  Duff  in  the  largest  of  the  (Jambier  group  is 
1248  feet  high-  The  sur^  which  breaks  violently  over  these  islands  on 
all  sides,  is  tiie  be^  safeguard  for  ships ;  in  the  night  it  may  be  heard 
from  6  to  8  miles  off,  and  is  frequently  seen  by  day  before  the  island 
itself,  unless  the  island  is  well  covered  with  trees.  Half  a  mile  from 
the  reef  the  sea  is  fSeithomless.  The  western  sides  are,  as  we  have 
remarked,  always  less  perfect^  and  some  admit  of  a  passage  for  ships 
into  the  lagoons,  which  become  safe  harbours.  They  all  lie  within 
the  range  of  the  south-east  trade-wind,  but  in  the  winter  months  there 
are  frequent  and  heavy  gales  from  the  westward.  Fresh  water  may 
be  obtained  by  digging  in  the  sandy  beach.  Many  are  inhabited 
though  evidentiy  not  by  the  same  race.  Fish,  shell-fish,  cocoa-nuts, 
and  hogs,  are  the  chief  articles  of  sustenance ;  but  in  the  hilly  islands 
there  is  also  abundance  of  vegetable  food.  The  Paamuto  Islands  are 
rich  in  pearl  oysters.  There  is  a  tide-rise  of  from  three  to  three  and 
a  half  feet,  but  the  surf  prevents  the  direction  of  the  tide  from  being 
ascertained.  Plovers,  ringdoves,  curlews,  and  sondlings,  terns,  tropical 
birds,  and  gannets  are  found  among  them ;  and  the  specimens  of  diells 
ore  various  and  beautifuL  Little  is  known  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  migratory  in  their  habits,  and  somewhat  given  to  piracy.  Captain 
Fitzroy  takes  their  numbers,  exclusive  of  children,  to  be  between 
10,000  and  80,000.  The  inhabitants  of  the  more  western  of  the  Paamuto 
Islands  acknowledge  a  kind  of  sovereignty  in  the  queen  of  Otaheite ; 
but  they  speak  a  different  language  from  the  Otaheitans.  ( '  Voyage 
of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle.' ) 

8.  Grecian  Arehipdoffo. — ^The  island-studded  sea  in  the  north-east  of 
the  Mediterranean,  lying  between  Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  Greece,  and 
Crete,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  ^gean  Sea,  and 
the  islands  were  distributed  into  two  chief  groups.  Those  to  the . 
westward,  now  considered  as  part  of  Europe,  were  called  Cyclades, 
from  their  being  supposed  to  lie  in  a  somewhat  circular  form ;  the 
smaller  and  more  southern  islands  along  the  Asiatic  coast  obtained 
the  name  of  Sporades,  or  'scattered  islands.'  Of  the  Cyclades  the 
principal  are — Sontorin,  Anaphi,  Stanpalia,  Policandro,  Sikino,  Nio, 
Amorgo,  Milo,  Argentiera,  Siphno,  Paros  with  the  small  island  of 
Antiparos  near  it,  Kaxia,  Serpho,  Syra^  Rhenea,  Miconi,  Tino, 
Thermia,  Zeo,  Jura,  and  Andros.  Of  the  Sporades  the  principal  are 
— Piscopi,  Nisari,  Eos,  Calymna^  Patmo,  and  Nicaria.  There  are  also  on 
the  Asiatic  coast  the  large  islands  of  Samos,  Scio,  and  Psara.  Farther 
to  the  northward  are  Lemnos,  Imbroe,  Samothniki,  Tenedos,  Mitilin, 
Skyro,  and  the  Skiathos  group  off  the  Trikeri  Channel'and  north-east 
of  the  island  of  Euboea.  Many  of  these  islands  are  of  volcanic 
formation ;  others  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  a  pure  white 
marble,  of  which  the  Parian  (from  Paros,  where  it  was  formerly  most 
worked)  is  often  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  They  exist  almost  in 
countless  numbers;  some  are  beautifully  fertile  and  picturesque, 
though  all  the  smaller  islands  are  mere  masses  of  rock,  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  vegetation.  The  productions  of  the  islands  are — ^wine, 
oil,  gum-mastic,  raisins,  figs,  silk,  honey,  wax,  olives,  and  various  fruits, 
especially  the  lemon  and  orange  :  cotton  is  grown  in  small  quantities 
at  Milo  and  other  islands,  and  might  be  cultivated  to  a  great  extent. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  white  hue.  Some  of  the  larger 
islands  contain  sulphur,  alum,  iron,  and  other  minerals.  An  extensive 
sponge  fishery  has  also  long  been  established  among  the  Sporades, 
which  are  noted  for  their  fine  sponges. 

All  the  islands  ore  thinly  peopled,  and  some  indeed  may  scarcely  be 
considered  inhabited.  Many  of  the  islanders  make  a  livelihood  by 
fishing  in  their  small  boats ;  the  fish  caught  are  chiefly  bream  and 
mullet^  bo^  red  and  gray,  which  are  large  and  well  flavoured.  The 
men  are  a  fine^  hardy,  and  athletic  race,  and  as  their  insular  position 
rendem  them  necessarily  habituated  to  the  sea,  they  are  justly 
oomddered  good  sailorB.    The  women  are  generally  considered  beau- 


tiful ;  in  no  part  of  Greece  does  the  character  and  expreodon  obeervable 
in  the  face  of  the  ancient  statues  so  decidedly  show  itself  as  in 
these  islands,  especially  among  the  Cyclades. 

All  the  islands  are  high  :  the  mountains  have  an  average  elevatbn 
of  1500  to  1800  feet,  but  Mount  Elias  of  Milo  rises  to  the  height  of 
2036  feet  above  the  sea.  Many  of  the  ifdands  exhibit^  in  the  remains 
of  antiquity  yet  visible,  traces  of  their  former  prosperity  and 
importance. 

The  climate  is  more  equal  and  temperate  than  that  of  the  surround- 
ing continents,  the  heats  of  summer  being  tempered  by  cool  refreshing 
sea-breezes  and  prevailing  northerly  winds ;  even  in  the  more  northern 
islands  the  winter  is  never  felt  with  such  severity  aa  on  the 
neighbouring  mainland.  The  north-east  or  Etesian  winds  blow  with 
great  fury,  especially  about  the  equinoxes ;  the  general  period  of  their 
duration  is  about  three  days.  The  sirocco  does  not  blow  in  the 
Archipelago.  In  winter  the  navigation  of  these  seas  is  an  anxious 
task,  on  account  of  the  numerous  islands  and  rocks,  -idiich  occasioiL 
sudden  flaws  and  eddies  of  winds,  and  a  short,  high,  confused  sea. 
A  remarkable  feature  is  the  very  great  depth  of  water ;  at  the  distance 
of  less  than  a  mile  from  the  shore  there  is  generally  no  bottom  with 
150  to  200  fathoms  of  line.  The  Ananes  rocks,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Milo, 
and  the  Caloyari,  80  miles  W.  of  the  south  point  of  Scio,  rise  up 
almost  perpendicularly,  like  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Southern  Ocean. 
Throughout  the  Cyclades  more  especially  the  Dardanelles  current  is 
felt,  and  it  sets  strong  through  the  narrow  channels  between  the  islands ; 
but  to  the  north,  along  the  coast  of  Roumeliay  a  counter-current  sett 
to  the  eastward. 

The  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Archipelago  are  more 
deserving  of  notice  from  their  classical  associations  than  from  their 
magnitude  or  commercial  importance;  indeed  the  south-western 
shores  offer  no  river  navigable  even  for  small  boats.  On  the  coasts  of 
Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  however,  the  Peneus,  the  Axius,  the 
Strymon,  and  the  Hebrus,  admit  the  larger  class  of  kaiks,  though  in 
all  of  them  the  mouths  are  much  obstructed  by  shoals  and  deltas  of 
low  islands.  On  the  Asiatic  shore  the  Hermus  and  Mseander  are  the 
chief  rivers.  The  coasts  around  the  JSgean  are  deeply  indented  with 
gulfs  of  considerable  length,  the  principal  of  which  ore  Nauplia, 
JE^nv^  Egripos,  Trikeri  Channel,  Saloniki,  Kassandhra,  Monte  Santo, 
Contessa,  Saros,  Adramytti,  Smyrna,  Scala  Nova^  Mandaliyeh,  and  Ba- 
drun  or  Kos.  Some  of  these  are  separated  from  each  other  by  remarkable 
peninsulas,  especially  those  of  PaJlene,  Sithonia,  and  Athos,  which  last 
is  perhaps  the  holdout  promontory  in  the  world :  the  steep  and  almost 
inaccessible  sides  of  the  mountain  descend  abruptly  into  an  unfathom- 
able sea.  [Athos.]  Among  the  chief  mountains  in  or  near  the  JEgean 
may  be  noticed  Delphi  in  Eubcea,  the  mountains  bordering  on  the 
cofut  of  Thessaly,  Athos,  and  EUas  in  the  island  of  Milo. 

On  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  the  islands  formed  a  portion 
of  the  eastern  dominion,  and  continued  so  till  the  year  1185,  when 
the  Venetians  captured  Andros,  Lesbos,  Samos,  and  Scio,  in  revenge 
for  an  attempted  aggression  of  the  emperor  Alexius  on  the  territories 
of  the  republic.  In  1207  an  edict  was  issued  at  Venice,  authorising 
the  nobles  to  equip  armaments  for  the  reduction  of  portions  of  the 
empire.  Several  of  the  islands  were  thus  taken  possession  of  as 
private  estates  by  the  victorious  adventurers;  the  most  celebrated 
among  whom  was  Marco  Sanuto,  who  in  the  same  year  made  himself 
master  of  the  island  of  Naxos,  and  took  the  title  of  Duke  of  Kaxos. 
Having  added  to  his  conquest  the  islands  of  Paros,  Antiparos,  Sontorin, 
Anaphi,  Argentiera,  Milo,  Siphno,  and  Policandro,  he  asserted  his 
independence  of  Venice,  and  assumed  the  more  comprehensive  title 
of  Duke  of  the  Archipelago. 

Some  of  the  other  islands  were  occasionally  recaptured  by  the 
Greeks;  but  those  above  named  continued  uninterruptedly  under 
the  same  family  for  nearly  three  centuries,  imtil  Naxos  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Barbarossa,  who,  after  sacking  the  island,  allowed  John 
Crispo,  the  then  reiming  duke,  to  retain  his  dominions  on  condition 
of  becoming  a  vassal  to  the  Porte.  Barbarossa  plundered  the  other 
islands  which  still  remained  appanages  of  Venetian  noblemen.  In 
1566,  James  the  twenty-first  and  last  duke,  having  become  a  prisoner 
in  the  Seven  Towers,  a  governor  was  appointed  by  the  sultan, 
and  all  the  islands  then  became  united  under  the  dominion  of 
Solyman. 

In  1686,  Morosini  again  laid  some  of  the  islands  under  temporary 
contribution  to  Venice,  though  they  were  never  again  detached  from 
the  Ottoman  dominions.  The  islands  were  however  entirely  fireed 
from  the  Turkish  presence  by  the  expeditions  of  the  Kzughts  of  Halta^ 
who,  making  frequent  descents,  carried  away  into  slavery  all  the 
Mussulman  residents,  so  that  the  Porte  withdrew  its  governor  and 
oncers,  leaving  the  Knights  in  a  manner  independent  and  masters  of 
the  land,  subject  only  to  a  tribute  levied  as  land  and  capitation  taxea 
For  this  purpose  the  capitan  pasha,  to  whose  pashalik  most^  of  the 
islands  belonged,  used  to  make  an  annual  tour  with  the  fleet  in  such 
force  as  to  keep  the  knights  in  awe,  and  secure  the  speedy  coHectioii 
of  the  taxes. 

The  government  taxes  of  Condia,  Cyprus,  Eos,  Imbros,  Lemnos, 
Mitilin,  Tenedos,  and  Thasos,  were  set  apart  for  members  of  the 
imperial  family;  Nicaria  and  Samos  for  the  mufti;  Andros,  Tino,  Scio, 
and  Syra,  for  other  officers  of  the  divan.  In  1770,  the  Russians 
became  masters  of  some  of  the  Cyclades,  which  they  evacuated  \fj 
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treaty  four  years  aftorvvania.  lliey  renitiinod  tributary  to  the  Poi-tQ 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  1821,  ahorUy  after  which 
most  of  them  eagerly  embraced  the  oause  of  liberty,  and  contributed 
as  much  as  lay  in  their  power,  both  by  men  and  ships,  to  the  squadrons 
fitted  out  at  Hydra  and  Spezzia.  Their  intrepid  behayiour  in  their 
small  veflsols  against  the  Turkish  fleet  became  the  admiration  of 
Europe,  and  contributed  greatly  towards  the  establishment  of  their 
national  independence. 

All  the  Cydades  are  now  a  portion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  but 
most  of  the  other  islands  stiU  remain  under  the  Turka  In  many  of 
the  islands  vessels  are  built^  and  in  Syra  more  particularly  there  is 
a  huge  establishment  for  ship-building. 

4.  Caribbean  Archipelago.    [Antillbs.] 

5.  Ccrean  Arckipekigp.    [Corea.] 

6.  Addaide  Arckipeloffo,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Patagonia,  lies 
between  iN^elson  Strait  and  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens.  These  islands 
are  sepacated  &om  the  mainland  by  an  intricate  channel,  vaiying 
from  two  to  five  miles  in  breadth,  called  Smyth's  Channel.  They 
consist  of  numerous  elevated  islands  with  sharp  rugged  peaks  and 
sefiated  ridges,  separated  by  narrow  and  deep  passages. 

7.  Jiechier<}h€  Archipelago,  a  very  scattered  and  intricate  labyrinth 
of  reefs  and  islands  on  the  south  coast  of  Australia.  The  largest 
island  does  not  exceed  four  miles  in  length  :  they  are  aU  barren  and 
arid,  producing  little  vegetation  and  nothing  esculents  They  have 
attained  some  elevation  from  the  accumulation  of  sand,  like  the 
opposite  coast>  the  approach  to  which  is  thus  rendered  dangerous. 
Wood  and  water,  both  in  small  quantities,  may  be^  procured  on  some 
of  the  islands ;  penguins,  seals,  and  sharks  are  very  numerous.  This 
group  was  so  named  by  D'Kntrecasteaux  in  1792,  when  in  search  of  La 
Perouse.  The  largest  and  the  western  portion  of  the  islands  Ues  off 
EspiSranoe  Bay ;  &e  rest  lie  scattered  to  the  eastward  The  whole  are 
included  between  the  parallels  of  SS**  45'  to  34*"  0'  S.^  and  the 
meridians  of  121''  35'  to  124**  4'  E. 

Besides  these  there  are  many  groups  of  islands  to  which  the  term 
Archipelago  has  been  applied ;  thus  all  the  islands  to  the  north  and 
east  of  Kadagascar,  from  Bourbon  to  the  Seychelles,  and  from 
Bodrigues  to  the  main,  have  been  classed  under  the  denomination  of 
the  Ethiopian  Archipelago.  On  the  north-west  coast  of  America  are 
amall  clusters,  called  Qeoige  Third's,  Prince  of  Wales's,  and  Pitt's 
archipelagoes;  and  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Burmese  empire,  near 
the  Andamaus,  are  two  chains  of  small  barren  island/;,  called  the 
Mergoi  and  Tanasserim  archipelagoes.  The  term  has  also  been 
applied  to  the  Philippines,  the  Laooadives,  the  Chono^  the  Louisiade 
Islands,  the  Maldives,  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  Sooloo  Islands,  and 
various  other  groups,  all  of  which  will  be  foimd  noticed  in  this  work 
under  their  oz^inaiy  appellations. 

ARCIS-SUR-AUBE.    [Aubb.] 

A'BCOLA,  a  village  in  the  Venetian  States,  about  15  miles  S.aE. 
firom  Verona,  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  low  marshy  country,  through 
which  the  Alpone  flows^  a  torrent  that  comes  from  the  mountains 
near  Vioenza  and  empties  itself  into  the  Adige  about  3  miles  below 
Areola.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alpone. 
The  ground  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige  and  the  right 
iMuok  of  the  Alpone  is  one  impervious  marsh,  intersected  by  two  or 
tiiree  causeways,  one  of  which  leads  to  a  narrow  bridge  over  the 
Alpone  and  to  the  village  of  Areola  beyond  it.  It  was  along  this 
causeway  that  the  French  under  Bonaparte,  having  crossed  the  Adige 
at  the  village  of  Ronco,  advanced  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of 
Kovember,  1796,  with  the  view  of  surprising  the  rear  of  the  Austrian 
army  under  Qeneral  Alvinzi,  which  was  then  posted  on  the  heights 
of  Caldiero  near  Verona.  Two  battalions  of  Croats  and  Hungarians 
were  posted  at  Areola  with  some  artillery  and  they  stoutly  d^ended 
the  bridge..  Three  times  the  French  column  attempted  to  storm  it 
amidst  a  shower  of  grapenahot  and  musketry,  and  three  times  it  was 
repulsed  with  great  loss.  Bonaparte  himself  was  thrown  from  the 
flouseway  into  the  marsh,  and  was  near  being  taken.  At  last  Qeneral 
Guyeuz,  with  2000  men,  having  crossed  tiie  Adige  farther  down,  at 
the  ferry  of  Albaredo,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Alpone,  marohed 
by  the  left  bank  of  the  latter  stream  whero  the  ground  is  firmer,  and 
tcM>k  possession  of  Areola.  General  Alvinzi  however  having  sent 
roinforoements  in  the  evening,  rotook  the  village.  Next  day  (16th) 
the  battle  became  general  between  the  two  annies,  and  the  village  of 
Areola  was  again  the  main  point  of  the  contest  The  Fronch  attempted 
repeatedly  to  carry  the  fiital  bridge,  and  were  again  repulsed  with 
tremendous  loss.  Almost  all  their  superior  officers  were  killed  or 
wonnded.  Thus  passed  the  16th :  the  Austrians  rotaining  possession 
of  Areola  for  that  night.  On  the  17th,  Bonapfurte  having  thrown  a 
bridge  across  the  Alpone,  just  above  its  confluence,  directed  Augereau 
to  marcih  with  a  colunm  by  the  left  bank,  whilst  another  column 
advanced  by  the  famous  causeway.  The  latter  was  ropulsed  as  beforo ; 
bat  Augereau  after  a  sharp  contest  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of 
the  village.  Qeneral  Alvinzi  then  made  his  retreat  upon  Montebello 
and  Vioenza.  This  was  the  hardest  fought  battle  in  Bonaparte's  first 
Italian  campaigns,  and  one  in  which  he  showed  great  personal  courage. 
The  Austrians  lost  about  4000  killed,  and  as  many  wero  taken 
prisoners.  The  Fronoh  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  not  made 
known,  but  it  must  necessarily  have  been  very  great.  Bonaparte's 
obrtinacy  in  attempting  so  many  times  to  cany  the  bridge  in  fronts 


instead  of  turning  it,  as  he  was  obliged  to  do  at  last^  has  been  strongly 
censured. 

ARCOS.    [Sevilla.] 

ARCOT,  a  considerable  district  of  Hindustan,  forming  part  of  the 
Camatia  The  district  thus  named  is  subdivided  into  the  two  portions 
of  northern  and  southern  Aroot ;  both  of  which  aro  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Madras  presidency.  They  aro  situated  between  ll""  and 
14"  N.  lat.,  and  78'*  and  80'  E.  long.  The  chief  river  is  the  Pahur,  or 
Milk  River,  which  rises  in  the  Mysoro,  flows  past  Arcot,  and  fidls  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  south  of  Sadras.  The  only  other  important  river 
is  the  Punnair,  which  has  its  source  near  the  Palair,  flows  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  Cuddaloro. 
This  district  comprehended  Pondicherry,  during  the  time  in  which 
that  settlement  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  surrounds  the 
district  in  which  Madras  is  situated. 

The  lands  throughout  the  district  aro  for  the  most  part  held  by  an 
industrious  race  of  yeomanry  or  small  proprietary  cultivators,  either 
in  severalty,  or  in  joint  village  communities.  These  cultivators  pay 
their  proportions  of  the  rovenue  chargeable  on  the  land  which  they 
occupy  direct  into  the  treasury  of  the  state,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  zemindars,  or  great  proprietors,  as  is  the  case  in  a  huge 
portion  of  Hindustan. 

The  whole  of  these  districts  wero,  in  1801,  formally  ceded  by  treaty 
to  the  East  India  Company  by  the  nabob  of  the  Camatic,  Amm  ul 
Omrah.  On  this  occasion  the  British  government  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  and  adjust  the  claims  made  by  tiie  creditors  of 
the  nabob,  for  whose  satisfaction  an  annual  revenue  of  340,000 
pagodas  wero  set  apart  When  the  transfer  to  the  British  was  made, 
the  district  was  in  a  deplorable  condition,  but  it  has  since  graduaUy 
improved. 

The  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  Arcot  now  form  separate 
collectorates  under  the  Company.  The  northern  division  includes 
Sativaid,  Pulicat^  Congoondy  in  the  Barramahal,  part  of  Balaghaut, 
and  the  western  pollams  or  zemindaries.  The  southern  division 
includes  Cuddaloro.     [Carnatio.] 

( Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Mindottan  ;  Hamilton's  Eati  India 
Gazetteer  ;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

ARCOT,  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  and  the  Mohammedan 
capital  of  the  Camatic,  is  built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Palair,  iu 
12°  54'  N.  lat.,  79^  23'  E.  long. ;  distant  78  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
Madras,  722  miles  aE.  by  S.  from  Bombay,  and  1070  miles  S.W.  from 
Calcutta. 

The  place  is  of  great  antiqiuty,  and  had  a  rogularly-built  fortress, 
which  has  been  in  great  part  destroyed  since  its  cession  to  the  East 
India  Company.  The  town,  which  is  inclosed  by  walls,  is  almost 
entirely  of  modem  erection.  It  contains  the  palace  of  the  former 
nabobs  of  Arcot;  the  principal  gateway  of  the  palace  is  entire,  but 
the  rost  of  the  building  is  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  chief  inhabitants  aro 
Mohammedans,  who  speak  the  Hindustanee  dialect.  The  bed  of  the 
Palair,  which  is  here  half  a  mile  wide,  is  sometimes  nearly  dry,  and  at 
other  times  is  so  swollen  by  the  rains  that  its  waters  would  inundate 
the  streets  but  for  the  ramparts  of  the  old  fort  The  varied 
fortunes  of  this  city  in  the  wars  of  the  last  century  aro  noticed  under 
Cabnatic. 

(Mill's  BrUith  India;  Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Mindottan; 
Parliamentary  Papers.) 

ARCTIC  COUNTRIES.    [North  Polar  Countrdbs.] 

ARCUEIL.    [Sbinb,  Department  of] 

ARCY,  a  vilhige  in  France,  celebrated  for  the  grottoes  near  it, 
is  situated  on  a  hill  above  the  Curo,  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Vermanton  and  department  of  Tonne,  about  3  miles  6.  from  the 
town  of  Vermanton,  and  has  1500  inhabitants,  including  the  whole 
commune.  The  village  stands  on  a  bed  of  the  lower  oolite.  The 
grottoes,  which  are  numerous  and  some  of  them  of  vast  size, 
communicate  with  each  other  by  narrow  and  in  some  instances  low 
passages.  They  aro  formed  in  a  calcareous  rock  of  horizontal  stratifi- 
cation, and  above  100  feet  thick.  In  time  of  rains  water  penetrates 
the  rock,  and  by  its  calcareous  infiltrations  has  covered  the  roofs  and 
sides  of  the  grottoes  with  beautiful  concrotions.  The  entrance  of  the 
grottoes  is  on  ilie  bank  of  the  Cure.  The  apartments  generally  aro 
from  150  to  180  feet  long,  and  the  height  reaches  about  20  feet ;  the 
third  from  the  entrance  however  has  a  length  of  262  feet,  and  a  kind  of 
vaulted  roof;  another  is  328  feet  long  and  32  feet  wide ;  but  the  liu^est 
of  all  is  400  paces  long,  above  40  feet  wide,  and  above  90  feet  h^h. 
In  the  first  two  apartments  aro  found  large  blocks  or  masses  of  stone 
lying  in  greater  or  less  profusion  on  the  ground ;  and  in  the  second 
apartment  is  also  a  pool  of  dear  and  sweet  water,  about  125  feet  in 
diameter,  the  depth  of  which  is  not  known.  The  apartments  farther 
in  aro  distinguished  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the  crystallisations 
which  either  hang  from  the  roof  (stalactites),  or  rise  column-like  from 
the  ground  (stalagmites) ;  they  aro  formed,  as  stated  above,  by  the 
water  which  filters  through  the  overarching  rock  forming  a  deposit 
about  the  orifice  from  which  it  issues,  as  well  as  on  that  part  of  the 
gix)und  on  which  it  drops.  As  the  crystallisations  rising  from  below 
aro  thus  exactly  under  those  depending  from  the  roof,  they  frequently 
unite  and  form  pillars  which  appear  to  support  the  roof  of  the 
vaults.  Many  of  these  crystallisations  aro  capable  of  receiving  a 
polish. 
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ARD,  LOCH. 


ARDECHE. 


The  dimensions  of  the  grottoes  are  diminiBhing  gradually  with  the 
augmentation  of  the  ooncretions.  Buffon  has  calculated,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  this  augmentation  is  equally  progressive,  that  it  would 
require  only  two  centuries  to  fill  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
cayems,  which  by  that  time  would  be  transformed  into  quarries  of 
alabaster. 

Some  account  for  the  existence  of  these  cavities  by  describing  them 
as  abandoned  stone-quarries;  others  say  they  were  formed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Cure,  one  channel  of  wMch  still  has  an  imdezground 
course  through  the  hill  in  which  the  grottoes  are  formed.  In  support 
of  the  former  opinion  it  is  stated  that  Auxerre  cathedral  was  built 
with  stone  from  Arcy. 

{Encyclopidie  Mitkodique;  Dictiownaire  Univend  de  la  Frajice, 
Kalte  Brun ;  JHctiotmaire  de  la  France,  Paris,  1844.) 

ARD,  LOCH,  a  lake  in  Scotland,  in  the  parish  of  Aberfoyle,  county 
of  Perth,  is  separated  from  Loch  Katrine  on  the  north  by  the  huge 
mountain-mass  of  Ben  Venu,  which  rises  to  more  than  8000  feet  above 
the  sea.  On  the  west  the  lake  is  also  inclosed  by  high  mountains. 
Ben  Lomond  is  distant  4  miles,  and  the  Trosachs  7  miles.  We  may 
here  notice  that  the  term  '  Loch'  is  used  in  Scotland  alike  for  inland 
lakes,  like  Loch  Ard,  and  for  large  inlets  of  the  sea,  as  Loch  Fyne  and 
Loch  Long. 

ARDAGH.    [Mbath.] 

ARDBRACCAN.    [Meath.] 

ARDEBIL,  ARDABIL,  or  ARDEBTL,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of 
Aserbijan,  is  situated  in  88**  14'  N.  lat,  48"*  19'  E.  long.,  in  a  fertile 
plain  encompassed  by  hills,  at  a  distance  of  105  miles  E.  from  Tabriz, 
and  40  miles  from  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Talish 
Mountains,  which  separate  Azerbijan  from  Ghilan,  keep  off  the  noxious 
winds  that  prevail  in  the  sultry  lowland  along  the  Caspian.  Its  healthy 
situation,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  around  it,  and  the  abundance  of  water 
with  which  it  is  blessed,  have  obtained  for  it  among  Ihe  Persians  the  title 
of  Abadan-l-FinuE,  *  the  abode  of  happiness.'  The  trees  about  Ardebil  do 
not  begin  to  bud  before  the  end  of  April,  which  shows  that  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  place  is  much  affected  by  its  position  near  the  mountains. 
The  town  is  defended  by  walls,  flanked  with  round  towers,  and  by  a 
citadel.  It  is  of  importance  as  an  emporium  in  the  caravan  trade  of 
Tiflis,  Berbend,  and  Baku,  with  Ispahan  and  Teheran.  In  history, 
Ardebil  is  remarkable  as  having  given  birth  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
Sufi  or  Safawi  rulers  of  Persia  :  two  of  the  ancestors  of  thu  family 
of  kings.  Sheikh  Safieddin  and' Sheikh  Heider,  are  buried  here;  and 
their  tombs  are  held  in  high  veneration  among  the  Mohammedans. 
In  the  great  plain  of  Chowfd-Mogam,  which  extends  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ijrdebil  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kur,  a  grand  council  of  tiie 
Persian  empire  met  in  1786,  and  elected  Nadir  Shah  to  the  throne, 
who  was  crowned  at  Ardebil  in  the  following  year.  Ardebil  contained 
a  fine  library,  which  was  sent  to  Russia  when  the  place  surrendered 
to  Count  Soukhtaline.  A  small  river,  the  Balukh,  a  feeder  of  the  Aras, 
runs  through  the  town ;  it  is  subject  to  inundations  when  the  snow 
on  the  surroimding  hills  begins  to  melt.  The  great  moimtain  of 
Sevilan  (13,000  feet  high^  is  24  miles  W.  of  Ardebil.  This  lofty  peak, 
which  is  of  volcanic  origm,  lies  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the  long 
range  of  mountains  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Aras  on 
the  north  and  lake  Urumiah  and  the  Tigris  on  the  south.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ardebil  there  are  several  hot  mineral  springs. 

ARDE'CHE,  a  department  of  France,  which  is  named  from  its 
principal  river  and  consists  of  the  former  province  of  Ylvarais.  It  is 
bounded  £.  by  the  Rhdne,  which  separates  it  from  the  departments 
of  Is^re,  Dr6me,  and  Vaucluse,  S.  by  the  department  of  Gkrd,  W.  by 
those  of  Loz^re  and  Haute  Loire,  and  N.  by  that  of  Loire.  The 
department  extends  between  44"  16'  and  45''  21'  N.  lat,  and  between 
3"  60'  and  4"  50'  E.  long. :  its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  74  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  between  the  Allier  and  the  Rhdne  is  44  miles. 
The  area  of  the  department  is  2183*8  square  miles :  the  population 
in  1851  was  886,505,  which  gives  181*18  to  the  square  mile,  being 
9*46  above  the  average  per  square  mile  for  all  France. 

Surface. — Except  a  narrow  strip  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhdne, 
the  department  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  the  C^vennes  Mountains, 
the  principal  chain  of  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  ihe  depart- 
ment, while  nimierous  cross  ranges  run  in  an  easterly  and  south-easterly 
direction  towards  the  RhOne.  In  this  department  is  Mont  Mezen,  the 
culminating  point  of  the  C^vennes,  the  simmiit  of  which  is  5972  feet 
above  the  level  ot  the  sea.  From  Mont  Mezen,  a  secondazr  branch  or 
cross  range  called  Coyron  runs  eastward,  forming  the  watershed  between 
the  Ard^che  and  the  ^rieux,  and  ends  at  the  Rhdne  opposite  Monte- 
limart)  while  the  principal  chain,  which  south  of  Mont  Mezen  is 
called  Tanargue,  tf^es  a  southerly  course,  and  crosses  the  western 
portion  of  the  department;  in  both  of  these  ranges  there  are  several 
conical  summits  and  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  In  the  north  of  the 
department  the  C^vennea  and  their  ramifications  take  the  name  of  the 
Bouti^ree  Mountains.  These  are  remarkable  for  the  reg^ularity  of  their 
geological  structure,  and  consist  of  three  parallel  regions.  In  the 
most  western  of  these,  including  the  main  ridge  of  l^e  C^vennes, 
granite,  gneiss,  and  other  primitive  rocks  prevail :  in  the  middle  r^on 
micaceous  freestone,  clay-slate,  and  coal ;  and  in  the  eastern  region  lime- 
stone and  chalk.  T^  disposition  of  the  strata  has  been  disturbed  to 
sou^ward  of  the  £rieux  by  the  volcanic  zone  of  central  France,  which, 
passing  through  Mont  Mesen,  crosses  them  at  right  angles,  and  com- 


prises within  it  the  two  ranges  of  Coyron  and  Tanargue.  Tha 
continuation  of  this  zone  westward  passes  through  the  volcanic  r^on 
of  Haute  Loire,  Cantal,  and  Puy-de  J)dme,  but  towards  the  south-east 
it  reaches  the  chalk,  and  terminates  at  the  Rhdne  in  the  basaltic 
columns  of  Rochemaure.  In  this  division  of  the  department  ars 
numerous  extinct  craters,  lava-streams,  ranges  of  columnar  basalt  and 
other  volcanic  products. 

JUver8yd:c. — Since  the  crest  of  the  C^ennes  forms  part  of  the  watenhed 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  one  would  expect  to  find 
rivers  rising  in  this  department  and  flowing  in  nearly  opposite  direc- 
tions. And  this  is  the  case,  but  the  department  includes  a  veiy  small 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  slope ;  the  Loire  just  rises  within  it,  not  far 
from  the  source  of  the  Arddche,  and  flows  north-westward  into  the 
department  of  Haute  Loire ;  and  the  Allier  flows  in  the  same  direction 
for  a  few  miles  along  the  south-western  boundary  between  this  depart- 
ment and  that  of  Loz^re.  AU  the  other  streams  flow  down  the 
Mediterranean  slope  into  the  Rhdne.  The  principal  of  them  are — 
proceeding  fr^m  north  to  south — ^the  Canoe,  the  Doux,  the  £rieax, 
and  the  Ard^che.  The  Cance  rises  in  the  main  ridge  of  the  C^venues 
in  the  north  of  the  department,  and  flows  north-eastward  to  Annonay, 
where  it  receives  the  D^ome ;  it  thence  runs  for  a  few  miles  towards 
the  south-east,  and  then  resuming  its  original  direction  enters  the  Rhdne 
after  a  course  of  about  25  mUes.  The  Ikmx  also  rises  in  the  C^vennes 
a  little  south  of  the  source  of  the  Cance,  and  runs  first  towards  the 
south-south-east  and  then  east  by  north  into  the  Rhdne,  a  little  above 
Toumon.  The  £rieux  rises  in  the  C^vennes  near  St.-Agrdve,  and  flows 
by  a  winding  channel  and  in  a  general  direction  of  east  by  south  into 
the  Rhdne  above  La-Voulte  i^r  a  course  of  86  miles :  this  river 
divides  the  department  into  two  districts,  which  are  respectively  called 
Haut  Vivarais  and  Bas  Vivarais,  the  former  north,  the  latter  south 
of  the  firieux.  The  Ardiche,  the  largest  river  in  the  department^  has 
its  source  in  the  C^vennes,  not  far  from  that  of  the  Loire,  in  a  spot 
called  Cap-d'Ard^che,  where  a  large  number  of  small  streams,  falliDg 
down  in  cascades  from  the  high  volcanic  mountains,  unite  their  waters. 
In  the  upper  part  of  its  basin  the  Ard^he  and  its  feeders  form  many 
beautiful  cascades,  and  having  worn  their  way  through  lava-streams 
and  along  masses  of  columnar  basalt  display  advantageously  the 
volcanic  agency  that  once  prevailed  in  this  region.  The  oouise  of  the 
Arddche  is  first  eastward,  as  far  as  Aubenas,  whence  it  runs  south  to 
its  junction  with  tiie  Baume  and  the  Chassezac,  both  of  which  join  it 
on  the  right  bank  :  the  river  thence  flows  in  a  south-east  direction  into 
the  Rhdne  above  Pont-St-Esprit,  having  for  the  last  few  miles  of 
its  course  separated  the  departments  of  Ard^he  and  Gard.  A  great 
deal  of  timber  and  firewood  is  floated  down  the  Ard^che  to  Aubenas, 
where  it  is  formed  into  rafts  and  conveyed  down  to  the  Rhdne ;  the 
river  is  navigable  for  boats  for  about  5  miles  above  its  mouth.  The 
whole  length  of  the  Ard^he  is  about  50  miles. 

About  2  miles  south  from  the  little  town  of  Yallon,  and  about 
16  miles  frt)m  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  rocky  hills  on  each  side 
press  dose  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ard^che,  and  seem  to  have  been 
formerly  united  by  an  enormous  mass  or  ledge  of  gray  limestone, 
which  formed  a  dam  across  the  stream,  causing  it  to  make  an  abrupt 
turn  into  a  deep  gorge  which  is  still  invaded  by  the  river  in  its  freshets. 
In  process  of  time  the  pressure  of  the  great  volume  of  water  collected 
at  this  point  forced  a  passage  for  the  river  through  the  rock,  leaving 
an  enormous  natural  bridge  of  a  sin^e  arch,  197  feet  wide  and  98  feet 
high  above  the  stream.  This  bridge,  called  PotU  de  VAre,  has  served 
from  the  most  ancient  times  on  record  for  connecting  the  territory  of 
Vivarais  with  the  rest  of  Languedoc.  It  was  strongly  fortified  in  the 
middle  ages ;  the  defences  were  demolished  by  Louis  XIIL,  who  also 
caused  a  cut  to  be  made  in  the  rock  on  the  north  side  of  the  bridge, 
so  as  to  render  it  passable  for  only  one  person  at  a  time. 

The  Aligrum,  which  joins  the  Ard^e  below  Thueyts,  is  a  very 
interesting  stream  to  the  geologist  and  the  admirer  of  fine  mountain 
scenery.  For  about  3  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Ard^ohe  thii 
river  has  worn  a  passage  in  a  lava-stream  (which  is  clearly  traceable 
to  the  crater  called  La  Coupe  de  Jaujac)  between  the  granite  rocks  on 
one  side,  and  columnar  bainlt,  150  feet  high,  on  the  other. 

The  department  contains  a  few  lakes,  some  of  which  seem  to  occupy 
the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes ;  this  is  distinctiy  asserted  of  the  lake 
of  Issarlds,  which  is  in  the  west  of  the  department^  near  the  Loire, 
and  is  nearly  a  mile  in  circtmiference.  The  department  is  croeaed  by 
8  national  and  21  departmental  roads.  The  Rhdne  la  navigable  by 
large  boats  and  small  steamers  all' along  its  eastern  boundaiy.  The 
principal  road  is  the  one  that  leads  from  Valence  to  Alais,  passing 
thn>ugh  Privas  and  Aubenas.  There  are  no  railroads  in  the  depart- 
ment, but  the  Lyon- Avignon  line  is  close  upon  the  eastern  boundary, 
running  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhdne. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions, — The  climate  of  the  department 
varies  with  the  situation :  in  the  west  it  is  extremely  cold ;  oats  and 
barley  ripen  with  difficulty,  and  the  winter  generally  lasts  eight  months. 
The  temperature  of  the  valleys  is  milder,  and  in  the  -nUey  of  the 
Rhdne  the  climate  is  very  hot.  In  summer  the  variations  of  tempera- 
ture are  sudden  and  sometimes  great^  owing  to  the  winds  which  sweep 
down  between  the  mountain-ranges.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Privas 
the  mean  summer  heat  is  indicated  by  88**  45'  Fahr. ;  the  greatest 
cold  of  ordinary  winters  marks  18**  below  freezing  point,  and  in  vary 
:e  winters  the  thennometer  has  fallen  to  less  than  three  degrees 
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aboTe  Fabrenheit'B  zero  point.  The  mean  onnual  rain-fall  at  Vivien 
is  about  85  inches,  and  the  number  of  rainy  days  in  a  year  ia  102. 
The  climate  of  the  department  is  said  to  have  become  colder  within 
this  century,  owing,  as  it  is  alleged,  to  the  diminution  of  the  forests ; 
th*)  olive,  which  was  formerly  cultivated  with  success  in  the  arrondis- 
sement  of  Toumon,  now  flourishes  only  to  the  south  of  the  £rieuz, 
and  the  vine  hajs  retired  from  high  slopes  in  the  north  of  the  department 
on  which  it  once  prospered. 

The  soil,  which  is  generally  sandy  and  lights  affords  a  great  variety 
of  productions  according  to  its  greater  or  less  elevation.  In  the 
sheltered  valley  of  the  Bhdiie  the  olive  and  fig  are  cultivated  as  far 
north  as  the  £rxeuz.  Throughout  the  whole  valley  of  the  Bhdne,  as 
well  as  in  the  higher  district,  which  commences  at  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  Rhdne  and  extends  as  far  west  as  a  line  running  north- 
north-east  through  Joveuse,  the  vine  and  the  mulberry  flourish.  Farther 
west  and  at  an  elevation  higher  still  there  is  a  district  in  which  beech, 
oak,  and  fruit-trees,  especudly  sweet  chestnuts,  abound.  The  chestnut 
forms  the  ordinary  food  of  the  peasantry ;  it  is  grown  in  immense 
quantities  in  the  great  forests  thftt  oover  the  volcanic  region  in  the 
basin  of  the  Upper  Ard^he,  and  is  exported  under  the  name  of  marrotu 
de  Lyon :  in  the  next  higher  region  the  resinous  trees,  fir,  larch,  &c., 
profvoil,  and  on  the  high  table-liuids  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  C^vennes, 
where  the  snow  lies  fbr  six  or  eight  months,  no  vegetables  but  the 
■ubalpine  plants  are  found  to  live. 

The  high-lands  of  the  department  contain  much  pasturage,  to  which 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  neighbouring  depar^ents  are  sent  to 
graze.  Butter  and  cheese  are  made.  Sheep,  swine,  and  homed  cattle 
are  nimieroua.  Mule^  ponies,  and  goats  are  reared.  The  number  of 
horses  is  small  The  inhabitants  are  laborious  and  persevering,  and 
in  many  places  make  even  the  mountain-sides  productive  by  building 
terraces  to  support  the  soil ;  this  is  particularly  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  JjArg^ntihre,  In  the  valleys  and  hiU-elopes  near  the  Rhdne 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  productions,  com,  pulse  and  fruits  are  grown ; 
and  this  region  is  famous  for  its  vineyaids  and  for  the  growth  of  silk. 
But  the  productive  part  of  the  soil  forms  a  small  fraction  of  the  surface^ 
and  consequently  a  considerable  part  of  the  grain  which  is  necessary 
for  the  consumption  of  the  population  has  to  be  brought  from  other 
departments.  Walnuts  are  grown  in  laige  quantities  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  department  with  oil.  Bees  are  carefdUy  tended :  the 
honey  <^  the  department  is  excellent. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  department  is  important.  There 
are  numerous  tanneries  for  the  manufacture  of  shoe  and  glove  leather; 
paper-mills;  and  cotton,  woollen-doth,  and  silk  factories.  About 
11,000,000  gallons  of  red  and  white  wine  are  made  annually.  The 
qualities  of  the  wines  are  as  various  almost  as  the  sites  on  which  they 
are  grown;  among  the  most  reputed  sorts  are  those  of  St-Peray, 
Limony,  St-Josepl^  Comas,  &a  The  commoner  sorts  are  consumed 
on  the  spot  or  exported  to  the  departments  of  Loire,  Haute  Loire,  and 
Loz&re.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  silk-worms ;  for  this 
purpoee  the  cultivation  of  the  white  mulbercy-tree,  first  introduced 
into  the  department  by  01ivier<le-Serres  in  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.,  has 
reached  a  great  devdopment,  the  number  of  ^es  exceeding  two 
millions.  A  very  large  quantity  of  raw  sUk  of  prime  quality  is  annually 
exported,  or  worked  up  in  the  silk-mills  of  the  department. 

The  department  contains  mines  of  lead,  copper,  iron,  manganese, 
antunony,  alum,  and  coal :  marble  of  different  colours,  lava,  and  other 
volcanic  products;  gypsum,  and  porcelain  clay;  pumice-stone,  granite, 
quartz,  compact  limestone,  and  sandstone  abound.  Partides  of  gold 
are  occasionally  found  in  the  Rhdne,  the  Ard^he,  and  the  £!rieux. 
€k>ld  is  also  found  mixed  with  antimony  in  the  mines  of  the  commune 
of  Malbosa  A  silver  mine  was  formerly  worked  at  L'Aigenti^re.  At 
La-Youlta  there  are  iron-works  and  iron-mines.  There  are  several 
mineral  springs :  those  of  Vals,  near  Aubenas,  and  St-Laurent-les- 
Bains  in  the  west  of  the  department,  are  the  most  frequented.  There 
is  a  great  number  of  natural  curiosities  in  the  department,  such  as 
grottoes,  caverns,  prismatic  rocks,  basaltic  columns^  and  craters  of 
extinct  volcanoes. 

The  department  contains  an  area  of  1,331,916  acres.  It  is  divided 
into  three  arrondissements,  which,  with  the  number  of  cantons,  com- 
munes, and  population  in  each,  are  as  follows : — 


Arrondissements. 

Cantons. 

Gommnnes. 

Popnlation  in  1851. 

1.  PrivM     . 

2.  L'Argentifere       .    . 
9.  Toomon  . 

10 
10 
11 

107 
104 
124 

124,766 
114,428 
147,311 

Total    .        .    . 

81 

335 

886,505 

Of  the  first  arrondissement  and  of  the  whole  department  the  chief- 
town  is  PrivoB,  the  smallest  departmental  capital  in  France.  It  ia 
situated  on  a  steep  hill^  1058  feet  above  the  aea  level,  between  the 
Ouv^ae  and  the  Mexayon,  two  streams  which  imite  below  the  town,  in 
44^  44'  K.  lat.,  4''  35'  53"  R  long.,  at  a  distance  of  380  miles  S.S.K 
from  Paris,  70  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Lyon,  and  has  4797  inhabitants. 
The  prindpal  street  of  the  town  runs  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and 
temunates  at  either  end  in  terraces  planted  with  trees,  whence  a  good 
view  is  obtained  of  the  adjacent  country.    Privas  has  a  tribunal  of 
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first  instance,  a  Calvinist  churdi,  a  public  library  of  2000  volumes,  a 
college,  a  primary  normal  school,  and  an  agricultural  sodety.  ThA 
BecoUet  convent  is  now  used  partly  as  a  barnck  and  partly  as  a  court 
of  justice.  A  large  quantity  of  silk  is  produced  in  the  cant<,m  of 
Privas,  and  on  all  the  streams  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  tbere 
are  silk-miUs  for  reeling  and  throwing  the  silk.  Woollen  stu£b,  brandy, 
and  leather  are  manufactured.  Two  weekly  markets  are  held  for  the 
sale  of  butter,  cheese,  chestnuts,  game,  trufSes,  &c. ;  a  great  mmiber 
of  fat  hogs  are  brought  to  market  in  winter ;  there  are  also  several 
cattle  fairs.  Privas  was  strongly  fortified  in  the  16th  centuiy.  It 
embraced  the  party  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^  in  1662,  and  was  unsuccess- 
fully bedeged  by  the  royalist  forces  in  1574  under  the  duke  of 
Montpender.  The  town  became  a  stronghold  of  the  Calvinists,  who 
held  a  G^od  here  in  1612.  In  1614  it  surrendered  to  Louis  XIIL, 
and  its  fortifications  were  dismantled ;  these  however  were  soon  after 
repaired  by  the  Calvinists,  who  recovered  the  town.  In  1629  it  was 
besieged  by  Louis  XIIL  in  person  for  above  two  months,  during  whidi 
the  defence  was  bravely  conducted  by  St.-Andr4<le-Montbrun ;  at  last 
however  the  town  was  taken,  the  houses  burnt,  and  the  fortificationa 
levelled  to  the  ground.  Avhentu,  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ard&che,  12  miles  S.W.  from  Privas,  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a 
college,  and  4889  inhabitants.  The  town  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
volcanic  region  of  Vivarais  on  a  steep  hill,  up  whidi  the  road  from 
Privas  is  carried  by  a  series  of  zigsags.  From  a  distance  the  town 
presents  a  pretty  sight,  the  summits  of  the  prindpal  buildings  rising 
above  a  mass  of  veniure.  But  a  near  view  discovera  narrow  crooked 
streets,  small  souares,  and  iiregularly  built  houses.  The  street  however 
traversed  by  the  diligence  is  wide,  dean,  and  passably  well  built. 
The  town  is  girt  by  an  old  mouldering  wall,  fianked  with  tower& 
The  parish  church,  which  ia  surmounted  by  a  high  spire ;  the  collegiate 
church,  with  a  flattened  dome ;  the  town-hall,  which  is  crowned  with 
several  little  turrets;  and  the  old  castle,  how  converted  into  public 
offices,  are  the  most  remarkable  buildings  in  Aubenas.  There  are  also 
an  hospital  and  a  college,  with  a  handsome  chapeL  The  town  is  con- 
nected by  a  charming  road,  among  plantations  of  vines,  figs,  and 
mulberries,  with  the  village  of  Vals,  dtuated  about  3  miles  N.  of 
Aubenas.  The  waters  of  the  streams  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aubetuui 
are  turned  to  advantage  in  irrigating  the  fields  and  in  driving  the 
machinery  of  a  laige  number  of  silk-mills.  Beddes  silk,  woollen- 
doth  and  coloured  handkerchiefb  are  manufactured.  The  leading 
market  for  raw  silk  in  this  part  of  France  is  hdd  at  Aubenas.  The 
town  has  also  a  condderable  trandt  trade,  and  the  mountaineers  of 
the  C^vennes  Buppjk  themselves  at  Aubenas  with  wine,  friiit,  and 
colonial  produce.  The  ndghbourhood  abounds  with  truffles,  chestnuts, 
figs,  ortolans,  &c  The  town  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  having 
no  apring  water ;  the  supply  is  from  rain  or  river  water.  Bowr^St,- 
AndSolf  an  andent  little  town  of  4535  inhabitants,  is  dtuated  24  miles 
S.  by  E.  from  Privas,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  suspendon-bridge.  '  The  plain  that  skirts  the  Rhdne 
near  the  town  is  Idd  out  in  vineyards,  com-fidds,  and  meadows  planted 
with  olive,  mulberry,  and  fruit-trees,  whole  forests  of  which  cover  the 
hill  dopes  inland  fiusing  the  Rhdne.  In  the  parish  chmrdi  there  is  an 
andent  Roman  tomb ;  and  on  the  face  of  a  rock  from  which  a  foun- 
tain springs  at  the  end  of  the  town  there  are  some  curious  sculptured 
bas-reUefs,  supposed  to  represent  ^e  sacrifice  of  a  bull  to  the  Sun. 
This  town  is  sumamed  from  Saint  Anddol,  who  suffered  martyrdom 
here  in  the  reign  of  Severus.  The  Calvinists  took  6ouxg-St.-And^ol 
in  1562,  and  again  in  1577.  Com,  flour,  brandy,  olive-oil,  raw  sUk, 
&C.  enter  into  tiie  commerce  of  the  town,  which  has  mills  for  the 
reeling  and  manufacture  of  silk.  There  is  a  secondary  ecdeeiastioal 
school  in  Boiug-St-And^L  ChoftUrac,  about  2  miles  S.E.  from 
Privas  in  the  valley  of  the  Payre,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Rhdne,  on 
which  are  several  silk-reeling  and  silk-throwing  establishments  near 
the  town,  has  a  population  of  2505.  The  valley  of  th^  Payre  is  almost 
dtogether  covered  with  mulberry  plantations:  the  limestone  hills 
that  screen  it  are  covered  some  way  up  with  vines,  but  they  are  for 
the  most  part  arid  and  bare  rock.  EtUraiffuet  or  Aniraiguei,  built  on 
a  platform  of  gneiss  between  the  Yolane  and  one  of  its  feeders,  11 
miles  W.  from  Privas,  has  paper-miUs  and  a  population  of  1443.  The 
neighbourhood  of  this  place  once  yawned  with  volcanoes :  just  oppodte 
the  town  on  the  left  bcmk  of  the  Yolane  is  the  cone  and  crater  called 
La  Coupe  d' Aizac,  from  which  streamed  the  basaltic  lava  that  lines  the 
banks  of  the  Yolane.  In  all  this  volcanic  region  the  sweet  chestnut 
grows  most  luxurioudy.  Sochemomre,  a  village  of  1473  inhabitants,  is 
dtuated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  about  10  miles  S.  by  K  from 
Privas,  on  the  flask  of  a  limestone  hill,  from  which  three  blade  basaltio 
rocks  spring  up,  the  central  one  being  328  feet  in  perpendicular  height 
and  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  andent  castle.  Near  this  place  is 
an  extinct  volcano  called  Chenevari.  About  2  miles  bdow  Rochemaofe 
is  another  village,  Le-Theil  (population  2394),  which  communicates  wilh 
Montelimart  on  the  right  iMtnk  of  the  Rhdne  by  means  of  a  suspendon- 
bridge.  Vols,  dtuated  3  miles  N.  from  Aub^ias,  in  a  valley  drained 
by  the  Yolane,  which  here  £bJ1s  in  silveiy  eascades  over  ledges  of  black 
basaltic  rock,  has  cold  ferruginous  mineral  springs,  paper-fSBotories, 
magnani^res  (establishments  for  rearing  silkworms),  and  2789  inhabi- 
tants. The  mineral  waters,  which  are  very  advantageous  in  cases  of 
stomachic  del»lity,  goiged  viscera,  &c.,  attract  from  1500  to  SOOO 
persons  annually  to  Yals.    The  valley  of  the  Yolane  above  Yals  was 
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in  all  probabiUty  once  entirely  covered  or  filled  up  with  ntwumn  of 
lava.  At  interrali  it  presents  maiMee  of  columnar  baaalt,  from  100 
to  150  feet  high,  which  have  been  spared  by  the  torrent  that  has 
worn  its  way  through  the  valley.  The  hills  that  screen  the  Talley 
are  clothed  with  wood  in  piurts;  in  parts  they  display  the  naked 
granite  or  gneiss  of  which  tlieir  mass  is  composed.  The  current  of 
lava  that  once  covered  the  valley  of  the  Volane  is  traceable  to  the 
erator  called  Coupe  d'Aisao  which  rises  above  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  opposite  Antraigues.  ViiUnrnve-de-^erg,  built  on  a  high  hill 
above  the  Cladu^e  in  a  fertile  district,  14  miles  S.S.E.  from  Privas,  has 
2600  inhabitants.  In  the  neighbourhood  much  silk  and  good  wine  are 
produced.  There  is  an  obelisk  in  the  town  to  the  memory  of  Olivier 
de  Serres,  a  native  of  the  plaoe,  who  first  introduced  the  mulberry 
into  France.  7»9tsr<,  an  episcopal  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhdne,  situated  among  limestone  rocks  19  miles  S.  by  E.  &om  Privas, 
has  a  population  of  2708.  It  was  formerly  the  chief  town  of  the 
pvovinoe  of  Vivarois,  and  stands  in  a  district  covered  with  vineyards 
and  plantations  of  the  olive  and  mulberry.  It  is  an  ill-built  town. 
The  oathedrol,  situated  on  a  lofty  eminence,  the  episcopal  residence, 
and  the  eoclesiaatioal  seminary  are  the  chief  public  buUdings ;  there 
is  an  observatory  in  the  town,  which  has  also  woollen  cloth  and  silk 
factories,  and  some  trade  in  com,  silk,  and  wine.  Viviers  has  g^ven 
titie  to  a  bishop  since  a.d.  420,  when  the  see  was  transfexred  hither 
from  Alba  Augusta,  which  was  in  that  year  destroyed  by  the 
Alemaoni  La-  VouUe,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill  above  the 
RhAne,  6  miles  E.N.E.  from  Privas,  has  2459  inhabitants.  The  old 
eastle,  formerly  belonging  to  the  house  of  Yentadour  and  an  occasional 
rasidenoe  of  Louis  XIII.,  is  now  occupied  by  an  iron  company,  which 
has  four  large  furnaces  here  and  two  steam-engines ;  the  iron  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood  abound  in  veiy  rich  ore.  There  is  a  reformed 
ehurch  in  the  town. 

In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  L'Argmliife  or 
LargeniUrey  which  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  valley  screened  by 
high  mountains,  on  a  mountain  stream  called  Ligne,  a  feeder  of  the 
Ard&che,  20  miles  S.W.  fh>m  Privas  and  780  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
in  44"  82'  81"  N.  Ut,  4*  17'  84"  E.  long.,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  an  agricultural  society,  and  a  population  of  8088.  The  town, 
originally  called  Segnaliires,  took  its  present  name  from  the  silver-lead 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  are  now  no  longer  worked.  The 
principal  building  is  the  parish  church,  which  is  built  in  the  gothic 
style,  but  of  difiTerent  ages.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive 
grottoes  and  other  natural  curiosities  the  result  of  volcanic  action. 
Silk  tissues,  reeled  silk,  leather,  ropes,  wine,  and  cattle  are  the  chief 
items  of  the  commerce  of  the  town.  JBurzet,  8  miles  N.  firom  Largen- 
ti^re,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  of  granite  which  is  crowned  by  the 
ruins  of  an  old  oasUe,  has  8486  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  blankets 
and  silk.  The  torrent  of  Burzet,  a  feeder  of  the  Arddohe,  traverses 
the  town.  Montpaatf  a  poor  gloomy  town  of  about  8000  inhabitants, 
is  situated  at  the  southern  base  of  a  branch  of  the  Coiron  Mountains, 
in  the  valley  of  Fontaulier,  about  2  miles  S.  from  Burzet  Cutlery, 
sei^e,  knitted  woollen  waistcoats,  and  thrown  silk  are  the  chief  indus- 
trial products.  Situated  near  the  line  of  division  between  the  tem- 
perate and  the  higher  and  colder  districts  of  the  department,  Mont- 
pezat  forms  a  sort  of  entrepdt  for  the  products  of  both.  There  is 
some  trade  in  com  and  timber.  Frem  the  conical  volcano  of  Qravenno 
with  its  deep  cup-shaped  crater,  to  the  south  of  the  town,  flowed  the 
lava«treams  that  now  cover  the  valley  of  the  Fontaulier.  The  cone 
itself  is  bare,  but  the  hiU-sides  and  the  valley  are  luxuriantly  clothed 
with  plantations  of  sweet  chestnut,  mulberry,  and  vines.  On  the 
north  of  the  town  is  another  volcano,  that  of  Chambon,  but  its 
crater  is  all  furrowed  with  chasms,  and  its  bare  and  angular  sides 
display  the  masses  of  granite  displaced  by  its  ancient  eruptions. 
Farther  up  the  valley,  near  the  village  of  Pal,  is  the  crater  of  Vestide, 
which  is  above  2600  yards  in  circumference,  and  has  in  its  centre  a 
small  conical  hill  covered  with  beech  and  firs.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
most  ancient  volcano  in  this  district.  ThueyU,  in  the  same  volcanic 
district,  9  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Largentidre  and  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ard^che,  is  built  on  a  lava-current  which  is  supposed  to  have 
flowed  from  the  crater  of  Qravenne  above  mentioned:  population, 
2841.  The  Ardtehe  flows  for  a  mile  below  the  town,  along  the  base 
of  majestic  colunms  of  basalt.  JoyeuM^  8  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Largen- 
ti&re  on  the  Beaume,  a  feeder  of  the  Aid^he,  hais  a  population  of 
8861.  VaUon,  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Ard^he  and  the 
Pont  dc  VArc,  10  miles  S.E.  from  Laigentidre,  in  a  fertile  district 
covered  with  vineyards  and  plantations  of  mulberry,  walnut,  and 
other  fruit-trees,  has  2687  inhabitants.  There  are  several  stalactitic 
eavems  near  this  place.  Let-  Vant,  12  miles  S.W.  from  Laigenti^re  in 
a  ooal-fleld  near  the  Chassezac,  has  silk  factories  and  2742  inhabitants, 
who  trade  also  in  com,  wine,  broaddoth,  cattle,  &o. 

The  third  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  Timrwm, 
which  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rh6ne,  25  miles  N.N.E.  from 
Privas,  «nd  882  feet  above  the  sea  level,  in  45**  4'  N.  lat.,  4"  50'  18" 
£.  long.,  and  has  4740  inhabitants.  The  town  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a 
tteep  rock  above  the  river  bank  opposite  the  village  of  Tain,  in  the 
department  of  Drdme,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  fine  suspen- 
■ion*bridge,  the  first  erected  on  a  laige  scale  in  France.  It  is  an  old 
and  not  wcJl-built  town.  There  is  a  landing  quay  and  a  pretty  public 
walk  along  tho  Borne.    The  most  important  stmcture  in  the  town  is 


the  college,  founded  by  Cardinal  de  Toumon,  and  situated  below  tJu 
bridge  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  Above  the  bridge  and  crcwmcg 
the  summit  of  a  steep  rock  rise  the  picturesque  towers  of  the  old 
castle  of  the  dukes  of  Rohan-Subise,  which  is  now  used  as  a  priaon. 
Besides  the  oollege,  which  was  for  a  time  used  as  a  military  school, 
the  otiber  institutions  of  the  town  are  a  tribunal  of  firet  instance  and 
an  agricultural  society.  The  trade  in  Hermitage  and  other  good 
Rhdne  wines,  large  chestnuts,  silk,  wool,  broaddoth,  and  timber  is 
considerable :  shoe-  and  glove-leather  are  manufactured.  The  vine- 
yard that  yields  the  ftimous  Hermitage  wine  is  on  a  hill  above  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhdne,  in  the  department  of  DrAme,  and  nearly  opposite 
tho  mouth  of  the  Doux,  which  river  enters  the  Rh6ne  about  half  a 
mile  above  Toumon.  St.'Agrive,  a  market-town  20  miles  W.  from 
Toumon,  has  a  population  of  2485.  AwMnay  is  described  in  a  sepa- 
rate article.  [Akitomat.]  Le-Chaylardf  situated  in  a  narrow  vsUej 
scromed  by  steep  mountains  and  traversed  by  the  Dome,  a  feeder  of 
the  Krieux,  has  silk-factories,  tan-yards,  and  a  population  of  2358. 
La-Mattrcj  famous  for  its  chestnuts,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Doux,  12  miles  W.  from  Toumon,  and  has  2428  inhabitants,  who 
manufiacture  coarse  woollens.  S^.-Peray^  a  small  town  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1000,  is  situated  7  miles  S.  trom  Toumon,  not  &t  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Merdoril,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Rhdne,  in  a  valley 
the  sloping  sides  of  which  produce  some  of  the  best  white  and  red 
wines  of  France.  Near  it  is  the  castle  of  Beauregard,  formerly  used 
as  a  state  prison  and  latterly  as  a  depdt  for  the  wine  of  the  district  On 
the  summit  of  a  steep  rock  to  the  south  of  the  castle  is  the  old  manoi^ 
house  of  CruBSol,  the  original  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Vths,  A  fine  wire 
suspension-bridge  across  the  Rhdne  connects  St-Peray  with  Valence, 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Drdme,  which  is  distant  about  2  miles. 
VemouXf  situated  15  miles  S.W.  from  Toumon,  is  the  seat  of  a.  coUeg^ 
a  secondary  ecdesiastical  school,  and  a  Calvinist  church,  and  has  3292 
ii^iabitants.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  woollen  manufacture 
other  industrial  products  of  the  town  are  thrown  silk  and  leather. 

The  department  of  Ardfeche  forms  the  diocese  of  Viviers,  and  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  high  court  of  Nlmes;  it  \b  included  in 
the  8th  Military  Division,  of  which  MontpeUier  is  head-quarters. 
{DicHonnaire  de  la  France  ;  Annuairepour  1858.) 
ARDEE,  county  of  Louth,  Ireland ;  a  post  and  market-town,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pansh  and  barony  of  Ardee,  is 
situated  in  58"  62'  N.  kt.,  6"  80'  W.  long.,  48  miles  N.  from  Dublin, 
on  .the  road  from  Drogheda  to  Castleblaney,  and  10  miles  W.  from 
the  Cnstlebellingham  station  of  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction 
railway :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2752,  exclusive  of 
872  inmates  of  the  Union  Workhouse.  Ardee  Poor-Law  Union 
includes  13  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  96,210  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1841  of  48,848,  in  1851  of  82,768. 

The  town,  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Dee,  an  inconsiderable 
river  running  in  an  artificial  channel  lately  cut  by  the  Drainage 
Commissioners,  consists  of  four  principal  streets  formed  by  the  inter- 
section of  the  leading  road  from  Drogheda  to  Carrickmacroas,  with 
the  roads  to  Dundalk  and  Dunleer.  The  principal  features  of  the 
town  are  a  square  castle,  now  used  as  a  bridewell ;  a  plain  church, 
and  a  large  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  several  malting  establishmenta, 
a  tannery,  and  corn-mills.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  here : 
there  are  a  union  dispensary,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  sub-inspector 
of  the  constabulary  force  is  stationed  at  Ardee.  Eight  fidrs  are  held 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  At  the  south  entrance  of  the  town  stands 
a  high  artificial  mount,  bearing  the  remains  of  an  octagonal  tower, 
probably  the  ballium  of  the  castle  built  here  in  the  15th  century  by 
Roger  de  Pipard. 

Ardee  is  so  called  from  Athrair-deCf  the  *  Ford  on  the  Dee.*  "  It  is 
still  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  in  com  and  other  agricultural 
products ;  and  in  the  early  history  of  the  English  Pale  occupies  a 
prominent  place  as  the  fh>ntier  town  towards  the  Irish  territory  of 
Orghiallia.  It  was  sacked  by  Edward  Bmce  in  1815,  and  by  Sir 
Phelim  O'Neill  and  the  Irish  insurgents  in  1641.  It  formerly  returned 
2  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  but  was  disfranchised  at  the  time 
of  the  Union.  (Wright's  Lovihiana  ;  Ordnance  Sftrvey.) 
ARDEN.    [Warwickshire.] 

ARDENNE,  the  name  from  ancient  times  applied  to  a  nigged  hiBy 
region,  partly  covered  with  forests,  that  stretches  across  parts  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  the  Pmssian  province  of  Lower  Rhine,  from  the  Sambre 
to  the  Moselle.  Julius  Caesar  (*Bell.  GalL'  v.  8.)  calls  it  *  Arduenna 
Sylva,'  and  says  that  it  extended  from  the  Rhine  througl^  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Treviri  to  the  frontier  of  the  Remi,  that  is,  to  the  Meuse. 
In  another  passage  ('Bell.  Gall.'  vi.  29.)  he  makes  it  extend  westward  to 
the  Nervii  — ^that  is,  as  far  as  the  Sambre,  or  perhaps  to  the  Schelde : 
and  as  the  text  now  stands,  the  length  is  given  at  500  Roman  miles; 
but  this  is  an  error  most  probably  of  the  copyists,  for  the  true  length 
does  not  exceed  at  the  utmost  160  miles.  The  name  is  also  written 
Ardennet, 

The  high-lands  of  the  Ardenne  reach  an  elevation  of  about  2000 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Voqgti 
Mountains.  They  are  part  of  a  chain  whidh  springs  from  the 
Vosges  to  the  westward  of  Epinal  and  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  Mouse  and  the  Moselle.  Westward,  the  Ardenne  extends  into  ihe 
departments  of  Nord  and  Aisne ;  and  tiience  stretches  in  a  crescent 
form  to  the  Boer.    The  hilly  parts  of  Luxembourg,  as  well  as  tiis 
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mountoiDOUB  district  of  the  Eifel,  which  extends  to  the  Rhine  and 
contains  numerous  extinct  volcanoes,  belong  to  the  same  system. 
The  Ardenne,  although  a  high  region,  cannot  be  called  mountainous ; 
there  are  eztenaiTe  tracts  where  only  very  low  hills  or  gentle  undu- 
lations are  observed.  But  in  those  parts  which  are  trarersed  by  the 
more  oonsiderable  rivers,  such  as  the  Meuse^  the  Semoy,  the  Ourte, 
the  Sure,  the  Waige»  and  the  Roer,  the  surfaoa  is  broken  into  a 
multitude  of  Talleys,  and  extremely  deep  and  often  very  narrow 
goigea,  with  steep,  sloping,  or  precipitous  sides,  650  feet  high.  These 
great  watcr^oourses  form,  as  it  were^  principal  trunks  from  which  a 
number  of  seoondaiy  Talleys  branch  off,  furrowing  the  whole  surfiBM)e 
of  the  neighbouring  country.  Thus  the  Ardenne  contains  both  hUly 
and  flat  districts;  but  these  last  are  lofty  table-lands,  having  the 
same  general  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  being  composed  of  the 
same  materials. 

The  prevailmg  rocks  of  the  Ardenne  are  clay-slate,  grauwacke, 
conglomerate,  quartz,  and  quartoose  sandstones  in  various  modifica- 
tions of  colour  and  internal  structure,  with  now  and  then,  but  very 
rarely,  some  thin  beds  of  limestone  and  calcareous  conglomerates. 
These  rocks  are  oftto  highly  inclined,  sometimes  vertical,  but  seldom 
if  ever  horiaontaL  The  slaty  rocks  are  abundant^  and  afford  in  some 
places  excellent  rosofing-slates;  there  are  extensive  quarries  of  theee 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mouse,  and  they  are  carried  to  great  distances 
from  the  facility  of  the  riyer-navigation.  Excellent  whetstones,  both 
for  cofliBe  and  fine  cutlery,  are  largely  exported.  The  Ardenne  has 
hitherto  proved  but  poor  in  metallic  substances  except  iron,  mines 
of  which  are  or  were  formerly  worked  in  the  western  part  of  the 
region.  The  other  metals  found  are  lead,  antimony,  and  manganese. 
The  celebrated  miners!  waters  of  Spa  issue  from  the  slaty  rocks  of  the 
Ardenne. 

The  country  of  the  Ardenne  is  in  general  sterileu  There  are  vast 
heaths  and  extensive  marshes  which  can  only  be  approached  in  the 
three  driest  months  of  the  year.  These  heaths  are  called  Fsgncs,  and 
the  most  elevated  part  of  the  region  on  the  south-east  is  called  Les 
Hautes  Fagnes.  There  are  extensive  forests  of  oak  and  beech ;  more 
rarely,  of  alder,  ash,  and  birch.  Pines  and  flrs  occur  but  seldom. 
The  people  of  Belgium,  living  on  the  borders  of  the  Ardenne,  call 
tho  region  Nenr-Pai,  'black  country,'  which  may  perhaps  be  a  transla- 
tion of  the  ancient  Celtic  name.  Aroond  the  villages  some  patches  of 
land  have  been  brought  into  cultivation  :  the  only  grains  cultivated 
are  rye  and  dwarf  oats.  ICeadows  and  regularly  cultivated  lands 
occur  only  in  the  valleya  The  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hoives  is 
csxried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The  mutton  is  celebrated  for  its 
excellence.  A  great  deal  of  ewe-milk  cheese  is  made.  The  oxen, 
sheep,  and  horses  are  of  a  small  breed.  The  hardy  and  invaluable 
Ardenne  ponies  and  little  horses  appear  to  be  indigenous.  They  were 
as  highly  esteemed  in  ancient  times  as  they  ore  in  the  present  day : 
for  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Qaul  by  the  Romans,  &e  cavalry  of 
the  Treviri,  in  which  this  particular  breed  was  employed,  was 
esteemed  the  best  in  QauL 

The  north-westem  part  of  the  Ardenne  was,  in  the  middle  ages, 
designated  Teoracia  or  Thi^rache,  a  name  still  given  to  a  district 
in  the  north  of  Picardy,  which  now  forms  the  north-east  of  the 
department  of  Aisne.  There  was  slso  formerly  a  county  named 
Ardenne,  consisting  of  the  territory  watered  by  the  Ourte,  which  joins 
tbe  Keose  at  lahga.  A  district  in  the  diocese  of  Li^e,  bordering 
upon  the  diocese  of  Tr^es,  now  forms  the  archdeaconry  of  Ardenne. 

ARDENNES,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  N.  by  the  kingdom 
of  Bdgium,  £.  by  the  department  of  Meuse,  S.  by  that  of  Mame,  and 
W.  by  that  of  Aisne.  It  extends  from  49'  13'  to  50**  10'  N.  lat,  and 
from  4**  b'  to  5**  21'  R  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S. 
is  63  miles,  from  E.  to  W.  60  mileSb  But  the  area  is  not  propor- 
tionate to  these  dimensions,  for  in  the  length  is  included  a  long  pro- 
jeetioi^  into  Belgium,  16  miles  long  by  only  7  miles  wide,  tenninating 
to  the  north  of  Qivet;  and  a  similar  spur  is  included  in  the  breadth, 
extending  eastward  up  the  valley  of  the  Chiers,  with  a  length  of  12 
miles,  and  an  average  width  of  7  miles.  The  rest  of  the  sur£ce  forms 
oeariy  a  square  46  miles  every  way.  The  area  is  2021-6  square  milea 
The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1851,  was  831,296,  which 
gives  an  average  of  168'87  to  the  square  mile,  being  10*84  below  the 
average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  Francei 

Smrfaot  and  CMoffff, — ^The  department  is  formed  out  of  Upper 
Champagne,  part  of  the  old  district  called  Thi^rache,  and  a  small 
portion  of  Ireneh  Haananlt.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  forest  of 
Ardenne^  which  is  described  in  the  previous  article,  and  which  crosses 
its  northern  part  From  the  Fanoilles  Mountains^  which  connect  the 
plateau  of  Langres  with  the  Vosges  Mountains^  and  separate  ^e 
iMMBns  of  the  Sa6ne  and  the  Keuse^  a  chain  called  the  Argonne 
Hills  runs  up  the  west  bank  of  the  latter  river,  forming  the  water- 
shed between  it  and  the  Seine,  and  entering  this  departmeot  covers  a 
laige  portion  of  the  snrfSAce  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Aisne.  The 
general  direction  of  theee  heights  in  this  department  is  from  south- 
east to  north-west ;  they  resemble  the  Ardenne  region,  with  which 
they  unite  below  K^^res  in  surface  and  in  produce,  yielding  chiefly 
timber  and  pasture. 

The  portion  of  the  department  which  to  the  north  of  Fumav 
projects  into  Belgium,  consists  chiefly  of  compact  limestone,  in  which 
an  foMond  some  veins  of  lead  and  iron-ore.     To  the  sou^  of  this  a 


district  which  includes  Fumay  and  Rocroy  crosses  the  department 
irom  east  to  west»  and  consistB  chiefly  of  slate;  flinty  quarts, 
granite,  limestone,  and  pudding-stone  occur,  but  no  metals.  The 
south-western  portion  of  the  department  belongs  to  the  great  chalk 
formation  of  Aisne  end  Mame,  the  chalk  deposit-  being  ordinarily  100 
feet  thick.  Between  the  chalk  and  the  day-slate  districts  extends  the 
rogion  of  fossiliferous  rocks,  of  which  the  Argonne  HiUs  ars  chiefly 
composed.  In  this  part  good  building-stone  and  abundant  deposits 
of  iron-ore  are  found.  In  the  south  of  the  department  the  surfiMSS 
consists  partly  of  high  plains,  which  ars  bare  of  trees.  The  north  of 
the  depiuianent  is  hilly;  the  hills  are  separated  by  abrupt  gorges 
with  precipitous  sides.  This  district  is  covered  witi^  woods,  or  with 
heath  and  rough  pasture.  The  heaths  are  for  the  most  part  unculti- 
vated ;  where  there  is  any  attempt  at  tillage  a  part  of  the  snrfaos  is 
bumt  for  manure.  In  the  centre  are  large  plains  and  valleys  of 
considerable  fertility. 

Biven. — The  chief  rivers  of  the  department  are  the  Meuse  and  the 
Aisne.  The  Meuse  enters  the  department  on  the  eastern  side  from 
the  department  of  Meuse,  and  flowing  past  Sedan  and  M^zi^res,  below 
which  it  turns  to  the  northward,  and  traversing  the  northern  prq|eotion 
of  the  department  enters  the  Belgian  territory  below  the  fortress  of 
Qivet  The  river  has  in  this  department  a  very  winding  channel, 
especially  in  the  r^on  of  the  Ardenne,  through  which  it  has  worn 
for  itself  a  deep  narrow  bed  in  the  slate  rocks,  which  rise  in  many  places 
vertically  from  the  water's  edge  to  a  height  of  130  feet  The  Meuse  is 
an  important  water-way  in  France  and  Belgium ;  it  is  navigable  for 
barges  from  Verdun  about  40  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  depart- 
ment of  Ardennes.  The  chief  articles  of  transport  on  this  river  are- 
slates,  iron,  coal,  timber,  limestone,  and  com.  [Meuse.]  The  Aisne 
enters  the  department  on  the  south  from  the  department  of  Mame, 
and  runs  north-west  past  Vouziers  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the 
department,  whence  it  sweeps  round  to  the  westward,  passing  Rethel 
and  ChAteau-Porden,  on  its  way  to  the  department  of  Aisne,  and 
^to  its  junction  with  the  Oise.  [Aisne.]  The  Aisne  bus  been  recently 
rendered  navigable  above  Ch&teau-Porcien,  for  about  13  miles  to  ihe 
neighbourhood  of  Attigny,  whence  by  the  canal  of  the  Ardennes  and 
the  canalisation  of  the  river  Bar,  a  water-way  has  been  opened  between 
the  Aisne  and  the  Meuse. 

The  feeders  of  the  Meuse  in  this  department  on  the  right  bank  ars 
— 1,  the  Chienf  which  rises  in  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  and  after 
a  western  course  of  about  5  miles  enters  France^  traversing  the  north 
of  the  departments  of  Moselle  and  Meuse,  in  which  it  passss  the  towns 
of  Longwy  and  Moutmddy,  and  entering  the  east  of  the  department 
of  Ardennes,  joins  the  Meuse  above  Sedan  after  a  course  of  54  miles : 
— 2,  and  the  Semoy  or  Semois,  which,  rising  in  Belgian  Luxembourg 
near  Arlon,  runs  westward  in  a  very  winding  channel  past  Bouillon,  and 
entering  this  department  joins  tiie  Meuse  in  the  slate  district  about 
midway  between  Charleville  and  Fumay.  A  great  deal  of  timber  in 
rafts  is  floated  down  the  Semois  in  winter  from  the  forests  of  Ardenne. 
On  the  left  bank  the  Mense  receives  in  this  department  the  Bar, 
which  rises  in  the  Aigonne  district  a  little  west  of  the  villsge  of 
Busancy,  and  runs  northward  into  the  Meuse,  near  Donchery,  after 
a  course  of  about  20  miles,  15  of  which  are  navigable :  and  the  Vance 
and  the  Sermonne,  small  streams  which  enter  the  Meuse  near  M^sitees 
and  Charleville  respectively. 

The  feeders  of  the  Aisne  in  this  department  are  the  Retomme  on 
the  left  bank,  and  the  Aire  and  the  Vaux  on  the  ri|^  The  Aire 
rises  near  the  village  of  St-Aubin  in  the  department  of  Mease,  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Strssbourg,  and  runs  north- 
ward along  the  western  base  of  the  Argonne  Hills^  past  Clennont-en- 
Aigonne  md  Varennes.  Below  Varennes  it  enters  the  d^MTtment  of 
Ardennes,  in  which  it  runs  a  few  miles  westward  and  joins  the  Aisne  after 
a  course  oi  about  50  miles,  no  part  of  which  distance  is  navigsble.  The 
Vaux  and  the  Retoume  are  small  streams — the  former  flowing  south- 
ward from  the  forest  of  Ardenne  into  the  Aisne  above  ChMeau- 
PordeD;  the  latter  westward,  through  the  chalk  district  into  the 
same  rivar  below  NeufchAtel,  just  within  the  department  of  Aisnei 
The  Ton  and  the  Serre,  feeders  of  the  Oise,  rise  in  the  north-west  of 
the  department 

Oonimmicaiiom. — The  department  is  traversed  by  mx  national^ . 
four  departmental,  and  several  parish  roads^  affording  a  total  roadway 
accommodation  of  about  365  miles.  As  yet  no  railway  traverses  the 
department ;  the  Sambre-and-Mense,  a  Belgian  line  not  yet  oompleted« 
will  oonnect  Qivet  with  Charieroi;  and  a  northward  branch  frotn 
the  Paris-Strasbourg  line  will  terminate  at  Rheims,  within  9  ndles  of 
the  south-western  sogle  of  the  department 

SoU  and  Prodttce. — The  forests  of  the  department  are  a  souroe  of 
considerable  wealth:  the  most  common  trees  are  oak,  beech,  elm, 
maple,  ash,  and  birbh.  There  are  extensive  downs  which  yield 
exoellent  pwiturey  especially  in  the  chalk  district.  The  only  good 
arable  land  is  in  the  valleys  of  the  centre  of  the  departmeat^  and 
especaally  in  the  valley  of  the  Aisne,  which  is  one  of  the  best  eotn- 
givwing  districts  in  FrHioe,  and  also  produces  some  good  wina  Great 
numbm  of  horses  are  bred,  which  are  serriceaUe  for  the  army  as 
well  as  for  the  iSsim.  Sheep  are  numerous,  and  noted  for  the  swosi 
ness  of  their  flesh  and  the  fineness  of  their  wooL 

The  temperature  is  subject  to  rude  variationsi  The  winter  is  lainy 
and  cold,  hmtiog  ordinarily  from  November  to  May.     The  heat  in 
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■uinmer  is  intense ;  but  the  nights  even  in  that  season  are  often  cold. 
The  months  of  September  and  October  are  almost  invariably  fine. 
The  prevailing  winds  range  from  north-east  to  north-west  through 
north. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  the  department  are  ironmongery  of 
all  kinds,  superfine  broadcloth,  cashmere  shawls  and  other  woollen 
stufiiB,  shoe  and  white  leather,  hosiery,  coarse  Unen,  and  hats ;  there 
are  also  several  glass-works,  iron-furnaceSy  brass-foundries,  and  lime- 
kilns. Coal,  iron,  slate,  porcelain  day,  and  sand  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  plate^lass  are  foimd.  The  navigation  of  the  Meuse, 
which  is  much  facilitated  br  the  Sedan  Canal,  contributes  greatly  to 
the  activity  of  the  trade  of  the  department,  which  consists  of  its 
mineral  and  manufactured  products,  together  with  com,  timber, 
sheep^  and  wool 

The  department  contains  1,298,858  acres,  divided  into  1,445,501 
parcels.  Of  this  area  776,487  acres  are  arable  land ;  119,084  pasture; 
4263  under  vines;  287,480  are  covered  with  woods  and  forests; 
25,402  are  laid  out  in  orchards,  nurseries,  gardens,  and  osier  plants^ 
tioDs;  2066  in  various  culture;  26,738  consist  of  heaths  and  moors ; 
8786  are  built  upon ;  24,716  are  occupied  by  roads  and  streets ;  and 
7947  with  rivers,  canals,  &a 

DivieionB  and  Towtu. — The  department  is  divided  into  five  arron- 
dissements,  which,  with  the  cantons,  communes,  and  population  of 
each,  are  as  follows : — 


Cantons. 

Oommanes. 

Popoljition  Id  1851. 

1.  Mtel^res. 

3.  lUthel                 .    . 
8.  Bocroy    .        .        # 

4.  Sedan                  .     . 
ft.  Yoozicra. 

110 

124 

68 

98 

142 

76,018 
70,999 
53,416 
69,740 
63,138 

Total    .        .    . 

81 

537 

381,296 

In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  M^Hh'eSf  which  la  also 
the  capital  of  the  department.  It  stands  on  the  Meuse,  which  here 
makes  a  considerable  bend  and  washes  the  city  on  the  north  and 
south,  in  49*'  45'  N.  lat.,  4"*  43'  E.  long.,  144  miles  N.E.  from  Paris,  by 
the  road  through  Soissons  and  Rheims.  The  town  has  a  population 
of  4905,  and  is  strongly  fortified;  it  contains  three  churches,  an 
hospital,  an  arsenal,  and  a  theatre,  and  has  manufactures  of  leather  and 
of  edge-tools.  M^zi^res  was  successfully  defended  by  Bayard  against 
an  Austrian  army  of  40,000  men  in  1520.  ChcuieviUe,  also  on  the 
Meuse,  at  a  distance  of  only  a  mile  from  M^zi^res,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  an  avenue  and  a  suspension-bridge,  has  a  population  of 
9875.  The  town  is  well  built,  with  wide,  straight,  and  clean  streets, 
the  four  principal  of  which  abut  on  a  central  square,  surrounded  by 
arcades  and  adorned  with  a  fountain.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  assize  court, 
a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce ;  and  contsins  an  eccle- 
siastical seminaiy,  a  college,  a  public  library  of  22,000  volumes,  and 
A  primary  normal  school  The  chief  manufactures  are  fire-arms, 
hardware,  and  nails;  there  are  also  soaperies,  breweries,  and  copper- 
foundries  in  the  town,  which  has  good  landing-quays  on  the  Meuse 
>  and  is  the  principal  mart  for  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  depart- 
ment. MontkermSf  6  miles  N.  from  Charleville,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Meuse,  has  1976  inhabitants.  Glass,  bricks,  and  pottexy  are 
manu&ctured  here,  and  in  the  environs  thero  are  extensive  slate- 
quarries.  JUnwetZf  8  miles  N.W.  from  M^zi^res,  has  considerable 
manufiujtures  of  hosiery,  and  about  1600  inhabitants.  Signy-V  Alhaye 
or  Signy-U-Grand,  on  tne  Vauz,  14  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Mdzi^res,  has 
a  population  of  8141.  There  are  iron-foundries  and  shawl  factories 
in  tins  place,  and  slate-quarries  and  extensive  nursery-grounds  near 
it :  the  town  has  its  distinctive  names  from  the  large  Cisteroian  abbey 
which  it  formerly  contained.  The  abbey  was  rebuilt  a  short  time 
beforo  the  first  French  revolution  ;  part  of  the  buildings  were  then 
destroyed,  and  the  rest  have  been  since  converted  into  industrial 
establishments. 

In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  \&  lUthd,  which  stands 
.on  the  elope  of  a  steep  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aisne,  295  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  22  miles  S.W.  from  Mdzikvs,  and  has  a  tribunal 
of  first  instance,  a  college,  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufactures, 
an  agricultural  society,  and  a  potation  of  7413.  The  town,  which 
was  the  capital  of  the  former  district  of  R^thelois,  is  an  ancient  place; 
it  is  entered  by  three  old  gates,  and  has  several  suburbs,  one  of  which, 
Les-Minimee,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aisne  and  is  joined  to  the 
town  by  a  wooden  bridge.  The  streets  are  wide,  but  steep.  Thero 
is  an  hospital,  a  theatro,  four  churohee,  two  prisons,  and  two  squares, 
in  one  of  which  stands  the  corn-market  The  principal  churoh,  which 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  is  a  romaikable  structuro,  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  churches  built  side  by  side ;  one  of  these  was  a  conventual 
churoh,  the  other  was  erocted  by  the  parish.  The  sculpture,  bas-reliefs, 
and  decorations  of  the  central  doorway  are  very  beautifully  executed. 
This  busy  town  is  largely  engaged  in  the  woollen  pianufactures ;  it 
contains  also  seveitd  tanneries,  breweries,  and  iron-foundries.  In  the 
environs  are  stone-quarries  and  iron-mines.  ChdteavrPwrcimt  6  miles 
W.  ttom.  lUthel,  built  partly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aisne  and  partly 
on  an  island  here  formed  by  the  river,  has  a  population  of  2463,  who 


maniifiicture  serge,  flannel,  merino,  cashmere,  woollen  yam,  oil,  and 
leather. 

In  t^e  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Bocroy  or  iZocroi,  t 
fortress  situated  15  miles  N.N.W.  from  M^zikvs,  and  5  miles  W.  of  the 
Meuse,  1349  feet  above  the  sea  level :  population,  3780.  The  town  sUiida 
in  a  large  plain,  in  which  the  great  Cond^  gained  the  £unous  victory  of 
Rocroy  over  the  Spaniards,  May  19, 1643.  Cond^,  after  his  quarrel 
with  Louis  XIV.,  seized  ^e  town  in  1653,  and  held  it  for  Spain  till 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  1815  it  was  taken  by  the  Pnuaiaiu. 
There  are  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  an  hospital  in  the  town,  wbick 
has  also  iron-works  and  a  foundry  for  projectileBi  Pvmay^  prettily 
situated  on  a  holm  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  and  oTerhung  by 
rocks  130  feet  high,  which  are  called  'Les  Dames  de  la  Meiue,' 
8  miles  N.E.  from  Rocroy,  has  a  population  of  2903.  The  district 
about  the  town  abounds  with  dates  of  the  best  qualil^,  many  millions 
of  which  are  annually  exported  by  the  Meuse  to  Belgium  and  HoUaad. 
Givet,  a  fortress  of  the  first  class  on  the  Meuse,  consists  of  Givet^t- 
Hilaire  and  Charlemont  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  Givet-Ndtze- 
Dame  on  the  right ;  these  are  joined  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  and 
all  lie  within  the  line  of  the  fortifications.  The  fortress  of  Charlemont 
was  built  by  Charles  V.,  and  named  after  Imn.  It  was  ceded  to  Lonis 
XIV.  in  1679.  The  Prussians  took  Givet  after  a  short  siege  in  1815, 
but  Charlemont  defended  by  Count  Bourke  defied  all  their  attempts. 
The  town,  the  entire  population  of  which  is  5689,  is  well  situated  for 
trade,  and  is  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  leather.  White-lead,  pipes, 
sealing-wax,  nails,  glue,  and  earthenware  are  also  made  here,  and 
there  are  several  breweries,  marble  works,  and  a  zinc  and  copper 
foundry.  Rumigny^  a  small  place  of  760  inhabitants,  14  miles  SuW. 
from  Rocroy,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  astronomer  La  Oulle.  %ny4e* 
Pdit,  12  niiles  W.  from  Rocroy,  has  iron-works,  iron-mines,  sjate- 
quarries,  and  a  population  of  2286. 

The  fourth  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  Sedam, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  517  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
160  miles  N.E.  from  Paris,  in  49'  42'  N.  lat,  4*  57'  E.  long :  popu- 
lation, about  15,000.  It  stands  on  a  very  uneven  site,  surrounded  by 
meadows,  gardens,  and  cultivated  fields ;  and  also  by  fortifications  and 
wet  ditches,'  which  render  the  town  of  great  importance  for  ^e  defence 
of  France  frt>m  ^e  side  of  Luxembouig.  The  town  is  further 
defended  by  a  strong  castle  or  citadel,  which  stands  on  an  eminence 
to  the  south-east  of  the  town  and  is  the  birth-place  of  the  great  Turenne 
— a  bronze  statue  of  whom  adorns  the  Place  de  Turenne.  The  castle  con- 
tains the  arsenal ;  below  it  are  large  buildings  occupied  as  stores,  stables, 
and  as  residences  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  fortress.  Near  the 
castle  also  are  large  barracks.  There  are  besides  two  other  large  bar- 
racks, one  of  which,  situated  on  the  north-west  of  the  town  on  ^e  left 
bank  of  the  Meuse,  is  for  cavalry.  The  military  hospital,  built  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town,  130  feet  above  the  Meuse,  commands  the  town 
on  all  points ;  it  is  very  strongly  fortified,  and  is  considered  the  most 
important  part  of  the  fortress.  The  hospital,  which  is  reached  by  a 
winding  and  steep  road,  is  surrounded  by  large  gardens,  and  can  make 
up  500  beds.  The  town  is  very  irregularly  but  well  built ;  the  streets 
are  in  general  wide  and  dean ;  the  houses  are  built  of  stone  and 
roofed  with  slate.  It  contains  several  squares,  some  handsome  buildings, 
a  theatre,  several  churches  (one  of  which  is  a  Protestant  Consistorial 
church),  a  public  library,  several  pretty  public  walks,  and  handsome 
fountains ;  but  the  water  is  said  to  be  bad  and  to  cause  the  goitrous 
affections  with  which  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  afflicted. 
Sedan  is  still  more  famous  as  a  centre  of  numufaoturing  industry  than 
as  a  fortress ;  it  is  particularly  famous  for  its  woollen  manufiictores, 
and  especially  for  its  fine  black  cloths,  which  are  unrivalled,  for  its 
scarlets,  reds,  and  trowser-piecesw  The  total  annual  value  of  the 
woollen  manufactures  of  the  town  is  set  down  at  18  millions  of  francs. 
The  environs  are  studded  with  factories  and  workshops  engaged  in  the 
woollen  trade.  Other  industrial  products  of  the  town  are-— hosiery, 
muskets  and  fowling  pieces,  hardware,  beet-root  sugar,  linen,  and 
leather.  The  trade  in  com,  cattle,  hemp,  flax,  and  manufactured 
products  is  very  considerable.  Sedan  has  tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  of  conunerce,  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufactures,  an  agri- 
cultural society,  and  a  college.  It  was  a  mere  village  till  Evrard  de 
la  Marck,  nicknamed  the  '  Great  Boar  of  the  Ardennes,*  conunenced 
the  erection  of  the  castle  in  1446.  His  successor  surrounded  the  town 
with  walls,  and  took  the  title  of  Sovereign  Prince  of  Sedan.  The  princi- 
pality passed  into  the  family  of  Turenne  by  the  marriage  of  Chariotte  de 
la  Marokto  Henri  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  fa^er  of  Marahal  Turenne, 
in  1591.  Henri  lY.  repaired  to  Sedan  to  be  present  at  the  marriage 
The  Duke  de  Bouillon,  the  elder  brother  of  Marshal  Turenne, 
gave  up  the  principaliiy  of  Sedan  to  Louis  XIV.  in  exchange  for 
the  counties  of  Albret,  Ch&teau-Thierry,  Auveigne,  and  £vreux. 
A  canal  has  been  cut  from  the  Meuse  above  the  town,  and  carried 
through  the  outer  ditch  of  the  fortifications  into  the  same  river  below 
the  town;  it  has  a  small  dock  for  boats  and  sluices  at  each  end. 
Carignan,  a  small  town  12  miles  E.  from  Sedan  near  the  Chiern,  has  a 
popuUttion  of  1792.  Donchery,  8  miles  W.  from  Sedan,  on  the  ri^t 
bank  of  the  Meuse,  is  a  walled  town,  of  squ&re  shape.  It  contains 
an  Jiospital  and  huge  cavalry  barracks,  and  has  manufactiures  of  iron- 
mongery, serge,  linen,  and  lace :  population  2032.  Mouson,  9  nules 
S.R  from  Sedan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  has  a  population  of 
A/>j-i       rp]^^  town  is  ancient,  and  the  parish  ehurch  u  one  of  the 
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latgest  and  finest  ecdenastical  buildings  in  the  departments  The 
manii&etures  comprise  woollen  cloth,  hosiery,  brandy,  and  sole-leather  ; 
there  is  also  some  trade  in  honey,  com,  hay,  and  wine. 

The  fifth  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  Vouziers, 
ntuated  in 49^  23' 58'  N.lat,  4*'42^£.  long.,  SSmilesa  fromM^sidres; 
it  stands  in  a  fertile  district,  on  the  Aisne,  860  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
and  has  some  trade  in  com  and  wine  :  population,  2410.  There  are 
also  iron-foundries  here,  and  hurdle  and  basket-making  gives  employ- 
ment  to  many  people  in  the  district.  AUigny,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aisne,  10  nulee  N.N.E.  from  Vouziers,  was  one  of  the  summer 
rendenioesof  the  ancient  kings  of  France:  population,  1800.  Grandpr6, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aire,  and  near  its  junction  with  the  Aisne, 
has  a  population  of  1456 ;  the  town  stands  in  a  very  fertile  district, 
and  has  extensive  tile-works ;  a  vein  of  silver-ore  has  been  discovered 
in  the  neighbouriiood. 

The  department  belongs  to  the  diocese  of  Rheims,  and  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  high  oourt  of  Bheims ;  it  is  comprised  in  the  5th 
lOlitary  Division,  of  which  Metz  is  head-quarters. 

AKDFERT.    [Kbrbt.] 

ABDOLASS.    [DowNSHiRK.] 

ARDMORK    (Watbrford.] 

ARDNAMURCHAN.    [Arotlk] 

ARDOCH,  a  village  in  Strathallan,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  where  are 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  station,  supposed  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  any 
now  remaining  in  the  island,  and  the  traces  of  three  temporary  Roman 
camps.  The  station  is  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Stirling  through 
Crieff  to  the  north  Highlands,  and  close  upon  the  little  river  Knaick 
or  Knaig,  a  feeder  of  the  Allan,  which  falls  into  the  Forth. 

This  station  is  supposed  by  Qeneral  Roy  to  be  the  Lindum  of 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  and  to  have  been  founded  by  Agrioola  in  one 
of  his  northern  campaigns.  It  was  on  a  road  carried  by  the  Romans 
from  the  wall  erected  by  thfem  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde 
into  Strathmore  beyond  the  Tay,  and  which  crosses  the  river  Knaig 
immediately  below  liie  station.  The  form  of  the  works  is  rectangular ; 
the  dimensions  are  about  500  feet  by  430  feet  within  the  .entrench- 
ments, and  the  four  sides  nearly  face  the  four  cardinal  points.  On 
the  north  and  east  sides,  where  the  works  are  most  perfect,  there  are 
five  ditches  and  six  ramparts.  From  the  nature  of  the  ground  the 
direction  of  the  outer  rampart  varies,  but  the  aggregate  breadth  of  the 
worfa  on  the  east  side  is  about  180  feet,  and  that  of  the  works  on  the 
north  side  is  more  than  270  feet  The  pnetorium,  or  general's  quarter, 
is  near  the  centre,  but  not  in  it ;  it  is  a  rectangle,  and  almost  a  square, 
having  its  greater  side  about  70  feet,  but  its  sides  are  not  parallel  to 
those  of  the  station.  On  the  south  side  the  works  have  been  much 
defaced  by  the  process  of  cultivation,  and  on  the  west  by  the  modem 
military  road  from  Stirling  towards  Inverness.  Three  of  the  gates 
remain.  The  entrance  at  the  praetorian  gate  crosses  the  entrench-  • 
ments  obliquely.  There  is  a  road  out  of  the  camp  on  the  south  side, 
but  whether  it  coincides  with  the  remaining  (decwnon)  gate  is  not 
clear  from  the  plana  The  Roman  stations  and  camps  had  usually 
four  gates:  the  praetorian,  in  front  of  the  prestorium  or  general's 
quarters;  the  decuman,  at  the  back  of  the  prsetorium ;  and  the  right 
and  left  principal  gates.  From  an  inscription  on  a  sepulchral  stone 
dug  up  at  this  place,  it  i^pears  that  a  body  of  Spanish  auxiliary  troops 
lay  in  garrison  here. 

The  west  side  of  the  camp  is  protected  by  the  river  Knaig,  the  banks 
of  which  are  very  steep.  The  level  of  the  camp  is  60  feet  above  the 
river.  The  pi-SBtorium,  which  has  from  time  immemorial  been  called 
Chapel  Hill,  has  been  at  some  time  inclosed  with  a  stone  walL  There 
are  the  foundations  of  a  building  10  yivds  by  7  yards  which  may 
once  have  been  a  chapeL  The  whole  station  has  been  inclosed  with  a 
high  stone  wall  in  order  to  preserve  it. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  on  one  side  of  the  prsetorium  a  subterra- 
neous passage  extended  under  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  the  entrance 
ha.ving  been  closed  to  prevent  hares  when  pursued  from  taking  refuge 
there,  it  is  not  known  where  the  passage  is.  Search  has  been  made 
for  it,  but  in  vain. 

The  camps  are  a  little  way  north  of  the  station  on  the  way  to  Crieff, 
and  are  of  different  magnitudes.  The  largest  of  them  has  a  mean 
length  of  2800  feet  and  a  mean  breadth  of  1950  feet,  and  was  calcu- 
lated to  hold  between  25,000  and  26,000  men.  The  military  road 
enters  the  camp  by  the  south  gate,  and  has  levelled  half  of  the  small 
woik  which  protected  it,  leaving  the  other  half  of  it  standing.  On 
the  east  rampart  of  this  camp  is  a  small  redoubt  on  a  gentle  eminence, 
the  only  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  temporaiy  camps  of  Agricola  in  these 
parts.  The  area  of  this  camp  is  marshy,  and  some  parts  of  it  appear 
to  have  been  always  so. 

The  second  camp  is  smaller,  and  its  ramparts  obliquely  intersect 
those  of  the  last.  The  north  end  and  part  of  the  east  and  west  sides 
remain  entire.  Its  length  is  1910  feet  and  its  breadth  1840  feet,  and 
it  would  contain  about  14,000  men  according  to  the  Roman  method 
of  encamping.  The  area  is  drier  than  that  of  the  great  camp.  These 
camps  are  supposed  by  General  Roy  to  have  been  formed  and  occupied 
by  Agrioola  m  his  sixth  campaign ;  the  smaller  one  after  the  laiver, 
when  he  had  divided  his  forces.  The  part  of  the  rampart  of  the  first 
included  within  the  second  was  not  levelled.  The  lower  parts  of  both 
where  they  approach  the  river  Knaig  are  now  demolished. 

The  thud  camp  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  station,  and  was 


probably  an  addition  to  it.  Its  mean  length  is  1060  feet^  and  its  mean 
breadth  900  feet,  so  that  it  would  contain  about  4000  men.  It  was 
stronger  than  the  great  camp,  and  was  formed  subsequently  to  it^  the 
works  of  the  great  camp  having  been  defaced  by  its  ramparts,  and  the 
part  included  within  it  has  he&n.  levelled. 

In  this  part  of  Scotland  are  the  remains  of  two  other  Roman 
stations,  but  neither  of  them  is  so  perfect  as  that  at  Ardoch.  One  of 
them,  at  Strageath  or  Strathgeth,  on  the  river  Earn,  about  64  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Ardoch,  is  thought  to  be  the  Hiema  of  Ricluuxi  of 
Cirencester ;  and  between  this  and  Ardoch,  about  2i  miles  from  the 
latter,  is  a  small  post  called  Kaim's  Castle,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
look-out  for  both  stations,  the  remains  of  which  are  very  perfect. 

The  other  station,  of  which  only  slight  vestiges  remain,  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  West  Dealgin  Ross,  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Ruagh  Hull  and  Earn,  about  8|  miles  N.N.W.  from  Ardoch,  and  84 
miles  W.N.W.  from  Sti'ageath.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  small 
temporary  camp,  whereof  great  part  of  the  entrenchments  and  the 
four  gates  (which  are  covered  in  a  singular  manner)  remain  entire. 
This  station  General  Roy  supposes  to  be  the  Victoria  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester,  and  the  camp  that  of  the  ninth  legion,  which  was  attacked 
by  the  Caledonians  in  the  sixth  campaign  of  Agrioola.  About  half  a 
mile  south-west  from  Ardoch,  at  the  Qrinnan  HUl  of  Keir,  is  a  circular 
Roman  work. 

About  a  mile  west  of  Ardoch  was  a  cairn  of  extraordinary  dimen- 
sions, namely,  182  feet  in  length,  80  feet  in  sloping  height,  and  45  feet 
in  bieadth  at  the  base.  (Gordon's  '  Itinerarium  Septentrionale.')  The 
stones  have  been  mostly  carried  away  to  form  indosures  for  the  neigh- 
bouring fiums,  but  a  huge  stone  coffin  in  which  was  a  skeleton  seven 
feet  long  has  been  preserved,  together  with  a  few  large  stones 
around  it. 

(Roy's  Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in  Nwth  Britain ;  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.) 

ARDRES.      [PAfl-DS-CALAIS.] 

ARDROSSAN,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  a  sea-port  town  and  parish  in 
Cunningham,  the  northern  division  of  Ayrshire,  is  situated  in  55**  89' 
N.  Ut,  4**  46'  W.  long.,  81  miles  S.W.  from  Glasgow  by  road,  and  82 
miles  by  the  Glasgow  and  South-Westem  railway :  the  population 
of  the  town  in  1851  was  2071. 

Ardrossan  was  projected  and  commenced  by  the  late  Earl  of  EgUnton, 
whose  family  derives  its  title  in  the  British  peerage  from  this  placa 
The  town  is  r^ularly  built,  neat^  and  dean ;  we  streets  are  wide  and 
straight,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  From  its  exposure  to 
the  western  ocean  it  enjoys  a  dry  bracing  atmosphere,  and  is  visited  in 
Bnmmer  as  a  watering-place  by  families  from  various  parts  of  Scotland. 
There  are  excellent  baths  and  several  comfortable  hotels. 

The  harbour  of  Ardrossan  was  begun  in  1806.  The  port  had  con- 
siderable natural  advantages,  being  sheltered  by  a  large  island  (Horse 
Island)  off  the  coast :  the  works  were  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Eglinton.  The  harbour  is  considered  one  of  the  safest 
and  most  capacious  and  accessible  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 

There  is  almost  daily  steam  communication  between  this  port  and 
Ireland,  and  also  to  and  from  the  Island  of  Arran.  Steamers  ply  to 
and  from  Glasgow  and  the  various  ports  on  the  Clyde ;  and  there  are 
railway  trains  several  times  daily  to  and  from  Glasgow,  Kilmarnock, 
and  Ayr. 

On  a  hill  above  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Ardrossan, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  surprised  by  Wallace  when  held  by  the 
forces  of  King  Edward  I.,  and  its  garrison  destroved  as  they  returned 
from  quenchmg  a  mode  fire  which  had  been  kindled  by  Wallace's 
party  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  dungeon  where  the  dead  bodies  were 
thrown  is  called  '  Wallace's  Larder.'  The  castle  is  said  to  have  been 
reduced  to  ruins  by  Cromwell.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  ruins 
of  Montfade  Castle,  the  baronial  residence  of  a  Norman  family  of  the 
name  of  Montfort^  corrupted  into  Montfade. 

The  parish  of  Ardrossan  is  about  6  miles  long  and  on  an  average 
about  8  miles  broad.  The  parish  church  is  near  Saltcoats,  but  there 
is  a  handsome  new  chapel  of  ease  at  Ardrossan.  The  Free  Church 
and  the  Independents  have  places  of  worship  in  the  town. 

ARDSTRAW.    [Tyronb.] 

AREIOFAGUS,  '  Hill  of  Ares,'  a  rock^jr  eminence  at  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  on  which  the  celebrated  Council  or 
Court  of  Areiopagus  held  its  sittings.  It  was  on  this  hill  that  Xerxes 
posted  his  troops  for  the  attack  on  the  Acropolis  (Herod,  viii  52). 
According  to  tradition  the  hill  was  so  named  because  the  god  Ares 
was  here  brought  to  trial  before  the  assembled  gods  for  the  murder  of 
Halirrhothius,  son  of  Poseidon.  The  Coimcil  sat  in  the  open  air  on 
the  southern  brow  of  the  hUl  facing  the  Agora,  in  a  quadrangular 
space  excavated  out  of  the  rock,  and  remaining  apparently  unaltered 
to  the  present  day.  The  quadrangle  is  open  toward  the  south ;  round 
the  other  sides  ran  stone  benches  cut  in  the  rock  for  the  judges'  seats ; 
on  the  eastern  side  there  is  a  raised  stone  block,  and  a  similar  one  on 
the  western  side,  which  were  probably  assigned  to  the  accuser  and  the 
accused,  as  described  by  Euripides  {'  Iphigeneia  in  Taiuis,'  961).  The 
quadrangle  was  reached  from  the  valley  of  the  Agora  by  16  stone 
steps  cut  in  the  rock,  and  still  remaining.  It  was  in  this  celebrated 
spot  that  St.  Paul  preached  to  the  Athenians.  At  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  hill  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  Eumenides,  which  was  a 
gloomy  cavern  formed  by  a  chasm  in  the  rock,  and  containing  a  fountain 
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of  dark  water.   The  cavern  and  fountain  still  exist  Within  the  Mored 
incloBore  was  the  monument  of  (Edipus. 

The  Court  or  Council  of  Abbiopaqus  will  he  treated  of  in  the 
Divinion  of  Histobt,  &c. 

ARENBERG,  a  ducal  title  borne  by  a  Belgian  fomily,  formerly 
sovereignB  of  a  territory  of  which  by  the  treaty  of  LnneviUe  they 
wero  dijipoDOOOBod,  and  as  a  compensation  receiTed  the  circle  of 
Kbppbn  in  Hanover  and  the  circle  of  RscKLDroHAUSXii  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Westphalia. 

ARENSBERQ.    [Obsbl.] 

AREQUIPA,  one  of  the  laiigest  and  finest  cities  of  Peru,  second 
only  to  Linui,  is  situated  in  the  beautiful  vall^  of  Quilca,  about  85 
miles  from  the  coast  and  170  miles  S.E.  from  Lima.  About  14  miles 
east  of  the  town  is  the  famous  volcano  of  Arequipa^  the  summit  of 
which  is  18,368  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  mountain  is 
oonical  in  shape  with  a  flattened  top,  which  rises  about  700  feet  above 
the  snow-line  in  this  climate.  From  the  deep  crater  of  this  volcano 
ashes  and  smoke  are  constantly  emitted.  The  town  of  Arequipa  was 
originally  founded  by  Francisco  Pizarro  in  1539,  but  not  on  its  present 
site ;  its  inland  situation  having  secured  it  from  the  attacks  of  pirates 
who  infested  the  coast,  it  haa  continued  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
though  repeatedly  desoUted  by  earthquakes.  The  houses  of  Arequipa 
are  built  of  stone,  very  aubstemtial,  low,  and  vaulted,  with  the  view 
of  their  being  able  to  withstand  the  shock  of  earthquakes.  The 
inhabitants  aro  estimated  at  40,000.  Arequipa  gives  title  to  a  bishop. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  several  laige  convents,  a  college  of  Jesuits,  and  an 
hospital  for  the  indigent  A  handsome  bridge  is  thrown  over  the 
Chile,  whidii  runs  through  the  city,  and  being  let  off  in  sluices  irri- 
gates the  country ;  it  is  dLso  conducted  through  the  streets  by  canals, 
which  contribute  to  cleanliness  and  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants^ 
An  elegant  bronze  fountain  adorns  the  Plaza,  or  great  square.  The 
climate  is  delightful :  in  winter  a  slight  frost  is  perceptible,  and  the 
summer  heats  are  not  excessive.  Gold  and  silver  cloths,  woollens, 
and  cottons  aro  manufactured  at  Arequipa,  which  carries  on  a  great 
trade  with  Buenos  Ayres,  exporting  brandies,  wjnes,  flour,  cotton,  and 
sugar;  and  importing  cattle,  jerked  beef,  tallow,  cocoa,  fta  The 
great  commercial  road  from  Lima  to  the  southern  provinces  and  over 
the  Cordillera  into  Bolivia  passes  through  the  city  Arequipa. 

Mollendo,  a  wretched  place  on  the  coast,  in  17  S.  lat,  71'  W.  long., 
consisting  of  about  50  huts  built  of  reed-mats  and  covered  with  flat 
cane-roofs,  Without  windows  and  chimneys,  was  formerly  the  port  of 
Arequipa,  but  it  now  affords  shelter  to  boats  only  or  very  small 
vessels  in  consequence  of  great  alterations  of  bottom.  Itiay,  the 
present  port  of  Arequipa,  lies  west  of  Mollendc,  m  17°  S.  lat,  72"  lO' 
W.  long.,  and  can  accommodate  about  twenty  sidL  The  town  is  built 
on  the  west  side  of  a  hill  which  slopes  gradually  down  to  the 
anchorage,  and  is  inhabited  by  about  1500  persons  diiefly  employed 
by  the  merohants  of  Aroquipa.  A  British  vice-consul  resides  in  Islay. 
The  landing  is  for  from  good.  Frosh  provisions  may  be  had ;  wood 
and  water  aro  not  to  be  depended  upon.  The  exports  are  wool,  bark, 
and  specie ;  the  imports,  British  and  other  manufactures. 

The  department  of  Arequipa  will  be  noticed  under  Pkru. 

ARETHU'SA,  a  celebrated  fountain  in  the  island  Ortygia,  one  of 
the  five  divisions  of  ancient  and  the  site  of  modem  Syracuse  Ovid 
('  Metomorph.'  lib.  v.  572)  tells  how  the  river-god,  being  enamoured 
of  the  nymph  Arethuaa,  whom  he  saw  bathing  in  his  waters,  sought 
her  love.  She  fled,  and  he  pursued ;  till  being  exhausted,  she  prayed 
for  help  to  her  patron  goddess  Diana,  who  transformed  her  into  a 
fountain.  But  Alpheius  still  sought  to  mingle  his  stream  vrith  hers, 
and  Diana  was  forced  to  open  an  undeiground  passage  for  her  favourite 
to  the  island  of  Ortygia.  The  persevering  river  was  fabled  to  pursue 
the  object  of  his  love  even  to  this  distant  point,  passing  under  the  sea 
without  mingling  his  waters  with  it  Dioidorus  says  that  the  nymphs 
produced  the  fountain  Arethusa  to  gratify  Diana,  after  one  of  whose 
names  the  island  was  called  Ortygia,  and  to  whom  it  was  consecrated. 
He  calls  it  **  a  very  large  fonntain,"  and  adds  that  it  abounded  in 
largo  fish,  which  wero  held  sacred,  and  never  caught ;  and  that  if  any 
persons  were  impious  enough  to  eat  them  (as  had  been  done  in  time 
of  siege),  they  incurred  the  anger  of  the  deity  and  fell  into  great 
misfortunes  (v.  3).  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  fountain  of  sweet  water 
of  incredible  size  and  abounding  in  fish,  which  would  be  covered  by 
the  sea  but  for  a  stone  bulwark."  (*  Verr.  Act'  ii  iv.  63.)  That 
beauty  and  abundance  of  water  which  attracted  the  admiration  of  the 
poets  has  disappeared.  Swinburne  speaks  of  the  rock  as  riven  by 
earthquakes,  and  of  the  spring  as  sometimes  failing  in  the  volcanic 
convulsions  which  from  time  to  time  desolate  that  region.  Wilkins 
thus  describes  its  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  this  century : — 
'^  The  fountain  now  springs  from  the  earth  under  a  natural  arch  in 
the  rock,  within  a  few  paces  of  the  sea,  and  is  only  separated  from  it 
by  the  city  wall,  through  an  aperture  in  which  it  is  disohaiged  into 
the  harbour.  It  is  a  considerable  spring  of  brackish  water,  although 
of  little  depth ;  and  is  resorted  to  by  the  poor  female  inhabitants  of 
Syracuse,  who,  after  the  Sicilian  manner  of  washing,  perform  the 
operation  standing  up  to  their  knees  in  the  streanL  Over  the  arch  is 
a  rude  image  of  the  Madonna  which  the  Syraeusans  pretend  to  be  a 
■latue  of  the  nymph  Arethusa."  (' Magna  Grseda.')  A  strong  spring, 
called  L'Oochio  della  Zilica,  bubbles  up  under  vrater  near  the  place 
whwe  the  stream  from  the  fountain  runs  into  the  sea;  and  this  has 
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been  said  to  oome  from  the  waters  of  the  Alpheius.  The  Qjncwuk 
poets,  Theocritus  and  Mosohus,  make  fluent  mention  of  tlus 
favourite  stream.  There  was  another  Arethuaa  in  Samos,  sod 
another  in  Eubosa. 

AREZZO,  an  episcopal  town  in  Tuscany,  built  on  or  near  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Arreikm,  in  the  Yal  di  Chiana,  in  43**  27'  58'  K.  lit, 
11**  52'  85"  E.  long.,  at  a  diytanoe  of  40  miles  KS.E.  from  Florence, 
has  1 0,500  inhabitantsL    Arretium  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
populous  among  the  12  cities  of  ancient  Etmria.    It  was  repeatedlj 
at  war  with  Rome,  but  afterwards  became  its  ally,  and  supplied  monej 
and  anns  towai'ds  Scipio's  expedition  to  Africa  about   the  end 
of  the  second  Punic  war.    Its  government  was  then  partly  popular 
and  similar  to  that  of  Rome,  having  its  senate,  patrioiaii%  and 
plebeians.  Arretium  having  joined  the  Marsi  and  other  Italian  nations 
in  the  social  war  against  Rome  was  devastated  by  Sylla,  its  inhahitsots 
were  dispersed,  and  a  Roman  colony  was  sent  into  the  country.    It 
is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  colony  did  settle  at  old  Arretium,  as 
we  find  in  the  Roman  geographers  two  colonies  mentioned — one  some 
miles  to  the  north  of  it,  called  Arretium  Julium,  and  another  the 
same  distance  to  the  south,  called  Arretium  Fidena,  both  distinguished 
from  Arretium  Vetus,  which  last  vnis  restored  by  the  care  and  libe- 
rality of  Mpecenas,  who  was  said  to  be  descended  from  the  old  kings 
or  rather  nobles  of  that  part  of  Etruria.    The  pottery  of  AnetiiiD; 
was  in  great  repute.    After  the  fall  of  Rome^  Arretium,  or  Aritium  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  was  ravaged  by  the  Goths  under  Totila,  but 
was  restored  under  Justinian.    It  then  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Longobards,  and  afterwards  of  Charlemagne  and  his  suooesson. 
The  bishops  of  Arezso  were  made  feudal  counts,  and  as  such  governed 
the  town  and  its  county  or  district  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  and 
king  of  Italy.    In  the  11th  century  however  Areoo,  like  most  Italian 
dties,  threw  off  its  allegiance  to  the  empire,  and  adopted  a  republican 
form  of  goveniment    It  was  subsequently  distracted  by  the  iactiona 
of  Gnelphs  and  Guibelinee.    The  Guibelines  at  last  pirevailed  in  the 
time  of  Frederic  IL,  and  having  at  their  head  the  bishop  Gughelmo 
Ubettini,  .drove  the  Guelphs  out  of  the  city.    They  next  made  war 
against  Florence,  and  were  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Campaldino,  in 
1289,  when  the  bishop  mm  killed.     In  the  following  century  another 
bishop.  Guide  Tariati  of  Pietrsmala,  also  a  Guibeline,  became  lord  of 
Arezso.   He  was  a  warrior  and  astatesman.    He  enlarged  and  fortified 
the  city,  made  roads,  coxiquered  several  neighbouring  towns,  fought 
against  Florence,  and  maintained  himself  in  his  see  although  deposed 
by  tiie  pope,  from  whom  he  took  Citta  di  Castello  and  o&er  jdaoes. 
Under  him  Aresso  attained  a  Yuf^  degree  of  power  and  spleiMiour. 
He  died  in  1827,  and  his  monument  is  in  the  cathedral  of  Arassoi. 
After  his  death  there  came  fresh  dissensions  amcmg  the  eitixens,  and 
new  wars  with  the  Florentines,  until  1384,  when  Uie  city  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  Ingelram  de  Coney,  a  fiimons  Condottiere  of  the 
times,  who  sold  Aresezo  to  the  Florentines  for  40,000  golden  florina 
After  more  than  a  centuiy  Arezzo  revolted  against  Florence  in  1502, 
was  again  taken,  and  treated  vrith  great  severity.    In  1522  it  opened 
its  gates  to  the  army  of  Charles  V.,  which  was  then  besieging  Florence 
Arezzo  vras  obliged  in  1531  to  submit,  as  well  as  Florence,  to  the 
Medici,  and  has  ever  since  made  part  of  the  dudhy  of  Tuscany.    But 
its  inhabitants  have  always  retained  something  of  their  former  inde- 
pendent and  warlike  spirit    In  1799  they  rose  sgainst  the  French 
who  had  occupied  Tuscany ;  the  following  year,  after  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  being  attacked  by  aFrench  division,  they  resolutely  defended 
themselves ;  but  the  town  beinff  stcmned  on  the  19th  of  October,  1800, 
a  dreadful  scene  of  violence  and  slaughter  ensued. 

Arezzo  is  situated  on  two  hiUs,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  plain 
watered  by  the  Amo  and  the  Chiana,  and  surrounded  hr  an  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains.  The  citadel  is  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
hiUsk  It  lies  on  the  high  road  from  Fl<«fiice  to  Perugia  and  Rome, 
and  three  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo.  The  w^Ua  of  Arezso 
are  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  snd  have  four  gates;  the  streets  sri 
tolerably  wide  and  well  paved.  The  only  remains  of  antiquity  are  the 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre ;  but  on  a  hill  about  three  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  the  modem  town  are  ancient  walls  of  Etruscan  con- 
struction, which  probably  formed  part  of  Arretium  Vetus.  Numerous 
works  in  bronze  have  been  discovered  at  Arezzo,  among  which  the 
most  valuable  are  the  Chim»ra  and  the  statue  of  Minerva»  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Gallery  of  Florencei  The  cathedral  is  a  huge  gothie 
building,  besides  which  there  are  several  other  remarkable  churches 
with  fine  paintings,  and  various  handsome  palaces  belonging  to  the 
nobility.  But  the  handsomest  structure  in  Arezzo  is  thM  called  Le 
Logge,  by  the  side  of  the  town-house  on  the  principal  square,  which 
has  a  fine  portico  nearly  400  feet  long.  It  contains  a  theatre  and  the 
custom-house^  It  iraa  built  by  Vasari,  who  was  a  native  of  thia  place. 
Arezzo  is  the  birthplace  of  Guido,  the  first  lesturei'  of  modem  music; 
of  Petrarca  and  Pope  Juliua  IIL  Arezzo  is  also  the  chief  town  of  the 
department  of  Arezzo,  which  includes  the  large  district  called  Yal  di 
Chiana,  onee  a  marsh  but  now  drained ;  and  the  towns  of  Cortona, 
Montepuldano,  and  otherSb  The  area  of  the  province  is  1268  square 
miles,  and  the  population  at  the  end  of  1851  was  216,422.  The  soil 
is  fertile  in  com,  oil,  wine,  and  fruits.  The  celebn^ed  wine  called 
Alleatico,  the  finest  in  Tuscany,  is  made  here.    There  are  also  bmbr- 


factories  of  woollens  and  of  pins. 
ARG^US  or  ABJISH,  MOUNT. 
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ARGAMASILLA.    [Makcha.] 

ARGANDA.    [Cabtilla  la  Nukva.] 

ARGENTAN.    [Orwb.] 

ARGENTEUIL.    [SEiyK-BT-OisB.] 

ARGENTIE'RA,  the  ancient  Kimoloi,  an  island  in  the  Archipelago, 
lies  to  the  north-east  of  Milo,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow 
strait)  only  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  length  of  the  island  is  6  miles, 
its  breadth  8i  miles.  One  small  village,  standing  on  an  eminence  at 
the  south-east  side  of  the  island,  in  86*"  48'  N.  lat.,  24*"  85'  £.  long., 
consists  of  only  a  few  miserable  huts  :  the  population  of  the  island  is 
about  1200.  There  are  some  hot  springs  in  this  island,  like  those  in 
Milo.  The  soil  is  dry  and  barren,  but  produces  in  the  vaUeys  some 
oom,  figs,  and  grapes.  The  island  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for 
its  fuller's  earth,  a  sort  of  white  clay  or  chalk,  which  covers  nearly 
the  whole  suHkoe.  On  the  south-western  coast,  covering  an  islet 
called  Agios  Andreas,  or  St.  Andrew  (which  however  in  ancient  times 
was  a  promontory  connected  with  the  island  by  an  isthmus),  are 
remains  of  the  ancient  town.  The  island  generally  is  high ;  the  hills 
rise  to  an  elevation  of  800  to  1000  feet 

ARGBNTIB'RE,  L'.    {Alpes,  Hautbb.] 

ARGENTIE*RE,  L'.    [ARDiOHB.] 

ARGENTINE  CONFEDERATION.  The  thirteen  provinces  of  the 
Kio  de  la  Plata  which  constitute  the  Argentine  Confederation,  also 
frequently  called  the  'Argentine  Republic'  {Republiea  ArffetUina), 
comprehend  a  large  part  of  the  suiface  of  South  America.  The  river 
CuBu  Leubu,  or  Rio  Negro,  has  been  fixed  as  their  southern  boundary : 
the  mouth  of  this  river  is  near  41**  S.  lat.  On  the  north,  where  the 
territo^  borders  on  Bolivia,  the  parallel  of  22**  S.  lat.  chiefly  consti- 
tutes the  boundary-line.  Thus  the  country  extends  from  41"  to  22^ 
S.  lat,  a  distance  of  1820  miles  in  a  straight  line.  On  the  west  the 
highest  part  of  the  Andes  divides  it  ftom.  Chili  and  the  Bolivian  pro- 
vince of  Atacama ;  and  on  the  east  it  is  separated  from  Paraguay  by 
the  course  of  the  Rio  Paraguay,  and  frt>m  Brazil  and  Banda  Oriental 
(Uraguay)  by  the  Rio  Uraguay.  On  the  east  the  boundary-line  lies 
near  58"  W.  long.,  except  a  comparatively  narrow  tract,  which  projects 
between  the  Paranit  and  Uraguay  as  far  as  54'  40'  W.  long.  On  the 
weat  the  boundary-line,  at  its  extreme  south-west  ang^e,  is  in  71*  45' 
W.  long. ;  south  of  80*  S.  lat  it  is  near  70"  W.  long. ;  but  farther  north 
it  declines  to  the  east,  and  at  the  north-western  comer  of  the  coimtry 
it  coincides  with  68"  W.  long.  The  average  width  is  about  620  miles. 
The  whole  surface  ia  calculated  to  be  726,000  square  miles,  or  nearly 
three  times  and  a  half  the  extent  of  France,  and  nearly  six  times  and 
a  half  that  of  the  British  Islands,  while  the  population,  including  the 
Indians;  is  under  900,000. 

Ooad-Une,  Harbowa^  Ac, — Along  the  eostuary  of  the  Plata  there  are 
no  harbours,  and  the  Argentine  shore  is  shallow  and  much  encumbered 
with  shoals.  Ships  drawing  20  feet  of  water  can  ascend  the  Plata  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  but  it  is  seldom  that  vessels  drawing  more  than  16  feet 
proceed  nearer  than  within  about  seven  miles  of  the  city.  Smaller 
vessels  enter  the  inner  roads,  but  they  usually  anchor  between  two 
and  three  miles  from  the  city.  [Rio  db  la  Plata.]  The  sea-coast 
belongs  wholly  to  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  in  describing  it  we 
follow  generally  Capt  R.  Fitzroy's  'Sailing  Directions  for  South 
America,'  published  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  compared  with  the 
notices  oif  the  coast  in  &e  '  Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyages  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  Adventure  and  Beagle,'  and  the  works  named  at  the  end 
of  thii  article.  From  Pietros  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plata,  to  the 
Bahia  Blanoa,  the  coast  presents  to  the  Atlantic  a  generally  convex 
form,  and  is  duefly  composed  of  vast  sand-dunes  ranging  parallel  to 
the  shore,  or  of  low  horisontal  difls.  Thence  to  the  Rio  Negro,  which 
is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  territory,  the  shore  is  more  broken, 
and  runs  in  a  direction  south  by  west  This  sea-coast  as  far  as  Bahia 
BlaQ«i  is  also  ill  provided  with  harbours.  Pietras  Point,  which  marks 
the  opening  of  the  Plata^  is  low,  ill-defined,  and  difficult  to  recogpiise. 
The  land  is  nearly  flat,  nowhere  rising  above  20  foet  from  the  sea  level, 
while  the  few  stunted  trees  which  grow  about  here  are  some  little 
distance  inland.  South  and  south-east  of  the  point  is  a  large  and 
dangerous  shoal  known  as  Pietras  Bank.  South  of  Pietras  Point  the 
■hore  curves  inward  so  as  to  form  Sanborombon  Bay,  a  spacious  bay 
with  a  soft  muddy  bottom,  and  little  current  at  any  time.  The  shore 
around  this  great  bay  is  so  flat  that  Capt  Fitzroy  remarks,  ''  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  say  where  the  water  ends  or  the  coast-line 
begins."  It  is  consequently  very  dangeroiis  for  a  ship  to  approach 
the  shore,  especially  as  there  are  sunken  ridges  of  tosca.  Two  rivors 
fall  into  this  bay  near  its  centre,  the  Salado  and  the  Sanborombon. 
The  Salado  is  a  shallow  stream  with  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  and  useless 
for  navigation  except  for  veiy  small  vessels ;  at  times  it  has  six  or 
eight  feet  water  on  the  bar,  but  at  others  the  smallest  boats  cannot 
approach  the  bar.  The  Rio  Sanborombon  is  rather  a  wide  and  deep 
watercourse  than  a  river ;  along  its  bed  a  large  quantity  of  water 
paases  in  winter,  but  in  summer  it  is  dry.  The  shore  of  the  bay  from 
Pietras  Point  to  the  Salado  is  uniformly  low  and  flat,  and  is  only 
diversified  with  a  few  stunted  trees.  On  the  sonthem  side  of  the 
Salado  is  a  rising  ground  covered  with  trees,  called  Mount  Rosas,  on 
which  and  on  the  t)ank  of  the  Solado  are  a  few  houses.  But  south- 
ward of  Mount  Rosas  to  C^ipe  San  Antonio,  the  extremity  of  ^e  bay, 
the  shore  is  uniformly  low  and  flat ;  and  in  many  places,  as  near  the 
Tugn,  a  small  stream  which  oonnects  levaral  inland  lakesi,  it  is  a  mere 


marsh :  farther  inshore  are  thickets  which  afford  shelter  to  numerous 
jaguars.  At  Rasu  Point,  the  northern  extremity  of  Cape  San  Antonio, 
the  aspect  of  the  land  changes.  There  is  here  a  well-defined  though 
low  extent  of  sand  and  shingle,  and  sand-hills  occiu'  from  20  to  40  feet 
in  height,  reaching  at  Medianos  Point>  the  southern  margin  of  the 
cape,  to  a  height  of  100  feet.  Off  this  point  there  stretches  seaward 
an  extensive  and  dangerous  shoal  called  Medanos  Bank,  while  inland 
a  range  of  hills,  from  100  to  200  feet  high,  runs  to  the  north-west 
Southward  of  Medanos  Point  to  the  Mar  Chiquito  the  coast  is  some- 
what lower,  but  similar  in  appearance  to  that  we  have  described, 
sand-dunes  with  a  few  patches  of  verdure  being  alone  visible.  The 
Mar  Chiquito  is  a  considerable  lagoon  of  salt-water,  into  which  the 
Tandil  and  small  rivers  flow ;  it  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow 
sandy  isthmus,  and  is  said  to  enter  it  by  a  narrow  channel,  but  thii 
appears  at  least  doubtfuL  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  says  this  channel 
appears  to  be  capable  of  being  deepened  by  artificial  means  so  as  to 
form  a  harbour  for  small  vessels ;  but,  as  Capt.  Fitzroy  points  out, 
"  great  difficulty  woxild  be  found  in  attempting  to  form  a  large  and 
permanent  communication  in  a  spot  so  exposed  to  heavy  sou^-east 
gales."  From  this  spot  to  Cape  Corrientes  the  land  is  no  longer 
sandy,  but  rises  .into  a  low  range  of  cliffs  from  20  to  80  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted with  pasture-groimd  rising  to  a  height  of  about  80  feel^  and 
on  which  thousands  of  cattle  may  be  seen  grasing.  Cape  Corrientes, 
88"  6'  S.  lat.,  is  a  high  and  rather  bold  headland,  the  squth-eastem 
extremity  of  a  range  of  hills  resembling  our  English  downs,  which 
extends  east  and  west,  and  to  which  the  Sierra  Tandil  and  the  Sierra 
Yulcunn  or  Yuulcan  belong.  The  cliffs  here  are  however  not  abrupt, 
but  broken  and  rocky.  Between  Cape  Corrientes  and  Mogotes  Point 
is  a  small  bay  in  which  ships  may  anchor  in  from  five  to  ten  fathoms 
water,  during  off-shore  winds,  but  which  is  dangerous  at  other  times. 
Mogotes  Point  is  a  bare  sandy  hill,  120  feet  high.  Near  it  are  nimie- 
rous  other  sand-hills.  More  to  the  south  is  a  range  of  bold  difb,  the 
loftiest  of  which  is  about  70  feet  high,  which  ends  in  Andres  Head. 
From  this  headland  to  Hermeneg  Point  is  a  rugged  coast,  fr^m  80  to 
80  feet  high,  along  which  scarcely  a  tree  or  bush  is  discernible. 
Thence  to  Black  Point  and  onwards  to  Asimcion  Point  is  a  similar 
and  equally  dangerous  coast,  with  sand-hills  occasionally  rising  to  100 
and  180  feet  Aibout  five  miles  east  of  Black  Point  is  the  Rio  Quequen, 
Gueguen,  or  Josef,  which  is  accessible  to  boats  in  moderate  weather. 
Between  Cape  San  Antonio  and  Asuncion  Point  there  is  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  near  the  coast  for  the  lai^est  ships,  except  by  the  Medano 
Bank  and  Mogota  Spit  Westward  of  Asuncion  Point,  rocky  ridges 
run  with  cm'ious  regularity  in  a  south-west  direction.  Throughout  the 
entire  distance  frY>m  the  mouth  of  the  Plata  to  the  Bahia  Blanca,  the 
coast  Ib  as  we  have  said  formed  either  of  a  horizontal  range  of  clifib, 
or  of  enormous  accumulations  of  sand-dunes  in  horizontal  ranges  sepa- 
rated by  argillaceous  flats.  The  northern  shore  of  the  Bahia  Blanca  is 
also  formed  by  these  vast  sand-dunes  thus  ranging  in  lines  parallel  to 
the  shore,  and  here  extending  for  several  miles  inland  on  a  plain  which 
slopes  gradually  upwards  to  the  Sierra  Yentana.  These  sand-dunes, 
with  the  intervening  flats  which  are  so  characteristic  of  this  dreary 
extent  of  coast,  have,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  been  formed  by  the 
tendency  which  the  tides  have  here  as  on  most  shoal-protocted  coasts 
to  throw  up  a  bar  piurallel  to  and  at  some  distance  from  the  shore : 
'*  this  bar  gradually  becomes  larger,  affording  a  base  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  sand-dunes,  and  the  shallow  space  within  then  becomes  silted 
up  with  mud.  The  repetition  of  this  process,  without  any  elevation 
01  the  land,  would  form  a  level  plain  traversed  by  parallel  lines  of 
sand-hillocks ;  during  a  slow  elevation  of  the  land  the  hillocks  would 
rest  on  a  gently  inclined  surface,  like  that  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Bahia  Blanca."     ('  Geological  Observations  on  South  America.') 

Port  Belgrano,  an  extensive  and  excellent  inner  harbour  in  Bahia 
Blanca,  89"  S.  lat,  is  by  f^ir  the  best  and  most  conmiodious  harbour 
on  this  coast  Its  entrance  is  indicated  by  Mont  Hermoso,  at  the 
north  side  of  Bahia  Blanca,  a  small  circular  hill  120  feet  high,  on  the 
summit  of  which  the  crew  of  H.M.'s  ship  Beagle  erected  in  1838  a 
pile  of  tosca  stone  12  feet  square  as  a  land-mark,  and  which  would 
form  an  excellent  site  for  a  lighthouse  if  the  capabilities  of  the  country 
were  developed.  The  entrance  to  Port  Belgrano  is  nearly  blocked  up 
by  two  sandy  shoals,  the  North  Bank  and  Toro  Bank ;  but  there  is  a 
deep  though  narrow  channel,  and  within  the  harbour  there  is  ample 
room,  deep  water,  and  good  anchorage  for  vesseLi  of  any  size.  There 
is  always  a  strong  current  in  the  harbour ;  and  south-eastern  gales 
raise  the  water  several  feet,  while  those  from  the  north-west  have  a 
direetly  contrary  effect.  The  harbour  swarms  with  fish,  there  are 
sevOTsl  rivulets  of  fresh  water,  and  plenty  of  excellent  water  is 
obtainable  from  wells  between  Anchorstock  Hill  and  the  beach.  The 
climate  too  is  i>leasant  and  healthy,  the  only  drawback  being  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  rain.  A  small  colony,  Ai^gentina,  is  established 
at  Bahia  Blanca,  but  it  is  far  from  flourishing,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  countxy  and  its  consequent  liability  to  attacks 
from  the  Indians.  If  the  country  were  rendei^  secure  and  its 
commerce  developed,  this  harbour  would  become  of  considerable 
importance.  It  is  the  only  tolerable  harbour  for  shipping  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  with  the  capability  of  being  made  a  good  defensible  position : 
it  is  indeed  the  only  port  between  25**  S.  lat  and  Cape  Horn  capable 
of  receiving  in  security  the  laigest  ships ;  while  as  Sir  Woodbine 
Parish  points  out,  "it  is  Uie  nearest  point  from  which  a  direct  commu- 
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nicAtion  may  be  eBtablished  between  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 
and  that  of  Conception  in  Chile,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific." 
During  the  blockade  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  by  the  English  and  French 
squadrons,  Rosas  had  his  heavy  guns  landed  at  Port  Belgrano  and 
transported  across  the  country  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Falsa  Bay,  some 
20  miles  S.  from  Port  Belgrano,  presents  to  the  eye  an  extensive  and 
dreary  waste,  surrounded  by  ahiffeing  sand-banks,  and  having  at  its 
mouth,  as  all  along  Bahia  Blanca,  numerous  shoals ;  yet  according  to 
Capt  Fitzroy  it  possesses  great  capabilities,  and  may  at  some  future 
day  be  converted  into  a  serviceable  harbour.  Some  of  the  sand-banks 
have  become  small  isUnds,  as  Ariadne  Island  and  Qreen  Island,  which 
are  covered  with  verdure  and  abound  in  game.  Brightman's  Inlet 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Bahia  Blanca  is  a  narrow  bai>harbour. 
Hence  to  the  Rio  Colorado  the  land  is  low,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  a  succession  of  sand-dunes  from  30  to  40  feet  in  height 
Union  Bay  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Colorado  is  suitable  for 
vessels  drawing  less  than  16  feet  of  water.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado  ia  a  low  headland,  and  from  it  to  San  Bias  Bay  are  extensive 
shoals  running  east  and  south  from  10  to  15  miles  from  the  shore. 
The  whole  of  Anegada  Bay  is  almost  blocked  up  with  these  dangerous 
shoals,  of  which  the  principal  are  known  as  Viper  Bank  and  Snake 
Bank.  San  Bias  Harbour  affords  anchorage  for  vessels  of  large  size, 
and  furnishes  abundant  supplies  of  fresh-water,  fish,  and  other 
provisiona  .  But  ships  suffer  here  considerably  both  from  the  dryness 
of  the  air  and  some  peculiarity  in  the  water.  Capt  Fitzroy  says : 
"  By  lying  moored  in  this  harbour  during  four  months,  an  English 
ship  built  of  well-seasoned  African  oak  was  rendered  unseaworthy. 
Her  chain-cables  were  reduced  one-third  in  size,  and  lost  the  greater 
number  of  the  croea-bars."  From  Rubra  Point  the  shore  bears  to 
the  south-west  as  far  as  Rasa  Point,  and  thence  west-south-west  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Negro:  along  this  portion  of  the  coast  there  are 
neither  shoals  nor  rocks,  and  the  sand-hills  are  lower.  Maine  Pointy 
or  Point  Redondo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Negro  is  40  feet  high  :  it  is 
the  extreme  southern  point  of  the  Argentine  coast  At  the  entrance 
of  the  Rio  Negro  is  a  bar  on  which  is  6  feet  of  water  at  low-tide. 
Eighteen  miles  up  this  river  is  the  old  Spanish  establishment  £1 
Cimnen,  which  is  still  the  most  southern  position  inhabited  by  civilised 
man  on  this  eastern  coast  of  South  America ;  all  beyond  to  Ci^ 
Horn  is  left  to  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  native  Indians. 

Swrfaee  and  Soil. — About  one-sixth  of  the  surfieice  of  this  country 
is  moimtainous :  the  remainder  consistB  of  wide  plains,  on  which  are 
scattered  a  few  isolated  ranges  of  hills,  and  an  extensive  system  of 
low  mountains,  called  the  Sierra  de  Cordova. 

I.  MoufUaint  and  Countriea  inclosed  by  them. — The  moimtainous 
coimtries  lie  on  and  along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes.  This 
mountain  range,  which  traverses  South  America  in  all  its  length, 
from  the  Strait  of  fifagalhaens  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  is  of  comparatively  moderate 
width  south  of  SO"*  S.  lat,  hardly  exceeding  anywhere  100  or  120 
miles ;  but  north  of  that  parallel  the  eastern  side  spreads  out  into  an 
extensive  mountain  region,  the  eastern  border  of  which  is  more  than 
400  miles  distant  from  the  western  declivity  of  the  range. 

The  Andes  from  40"  S.  lat,  where  they  begin  to  constitute  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  dividing  it  from 
Chili  to  87'  S.  lat,  are  but  little  known.  They  seem  to  be  composed  of 
two  parallel  ranges,  about  30  or  40  miles  distant  from  each  other,  of 
which  the  western  is  supposed  to  be  the  more  elevated.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  western  range  rises  above  the  snow-line,  which  in 
these  parts  occurs  about  10,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  among  its 
summits  there  are  three  volcanoes.  The  most  southern,  the  Volcano 
de  Villa  Rica,  or  Cerro  Imperial  (89*  10'  S.  lat),  attains  an  elevation 
of  more  than  16,000  feet,  the  sides  to  a  great  distance  below  the 
summit  being  always  covered  with  snow.  Farther  north  is  the 
Volcano  de  Cura  (SS"*  S.  lat).  These  two  volcanoes  are  in  the 
western  range.     In  the  eastern  is  the  Volcano  de  Unalayquen,  (87**  10' 

aut). 

Farther  north,  between  37''  and  84°  S.  lat,  the  Andes  consist  of  two 
parallel  ranges  which  in  some  places  approach  one  another  within  30 
or  40  miles,  and  at  others  are  70  or  80  miles  apart  The  eastern 
range  does  not  attain  such  an  elevation  as  the  western,  no  part  of  it 
apparently  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow  except  between  86**  and 
85**  S.  lat,  where  a  Cerro  Nevado  is  marked  on  Parish's  map.  This 
range  contains  one  volcano,  that  of  Pomahuida  (near  86"  15'),  which 
had  three  eruptions  between  1820  and  1880,  and  a  terrible  one  in 
1822.  In  the  western  range,  which  in  its  whole  extent  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  rivers  that  run  to  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
oceans,  and  is  therefore  considered  as  the  boundary  between  Chili  and 
the  Argentine  Confederation,  many  summits  rise  far  above  the  snow- 
line, and  four  among  them  are  volcanoes — ^the  Volcanoes  de  Antuoo 
(36"  60'  S.  lat),  de  Chilian  (86*  6'  S.  latV  de  Peteroa,  or  Curico  (86" 
S.  lat),  and  de  Rancagua  (84"  10'  S.  lat).  A  much  greater  number 
of  volcanoes  is  marked  on  our  maps,  but  it  has  not  been  ascertained 
that  they  really  are  volcanoes.  The  general  elevation  of  this  portion 
of  the  Andes  may  be  from  12,000  to  18,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
consequently  it  approaches  the  snow-line,  as  is  shown  by  the  moun- 
tain-passes by  which  this  port  of  the  Andes  is  traversed.  The  most 
southern  of  these  passes,  that  of  Antuoo,  near  the  volcano  of  that 
name,  lises  in  its  highest  part  above  the  line  of  vegetation.    The 


Planchon  Pass  (about  85"  10'  S.  lat)  is  much  lower,  as  there  is  vege- 

I  tation  upon  it,  and  it  probably  does  not  exceed  11,000  feet  The  thud 

'  pass,  called  II  Passo  de  las  Damas,  occurs  near  84"  50',  and  as  it  i« 

I  clothed  with  vegetation  even  at  its  most  elevated  point  it  is  supposed 

not  to  rise  above  11,000  feet. 

Between  34"  and  38"  S.  lat,  the  two  ranges  of  the  Andes  are  not 
far  distant  from  each  other,  and  they  inclose  the  elevated  valley  of 
Tunuyan,  which  is  about  20  miles  wide,  and  7500  feet  above  the  sea 
level  The  ranges  which  run  north  and  south  on  each  side  of  the 
valley,  attain  nearly  double  that  elevatioiL  The  pass  called  Portillo, 
which  traverses  the  valley  obliquely,  rises  on  the  western  chain  of 
the  Andes  to  18,210  feet,  and  on  the  eastern  to  14,865  feet  Thii 
pass  ia  only  open  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end  of  April, 
being  blocked  up  by  snow  the  remainder  of  the  year.  South  of  thii 
pass  is  the  Volcano  de  Maypu,  or  Peuquenes,  which  ia  above  15,000 
feet  high,  and  always  covered  with  snow. 

Between  88"  and  80"  S.  lat,  the  two  ranges  of  the  Andes  recede 
from  one  another  to  the  distance  of  40  or  50  miles.  Between  these 
ranges  is  the  valley  of  Uspallata,  which  is  about  180  miles  long  and 
40  miles  wide,  of  which  width  about  15  miles  are  level  ground,  and 
the  remainder  consists  of  hills,  which  skirt  both  ranges.  The  level 
part  of  the  valley  is  6200  feet  above  the  sea  level  Near  82"  S.  lat 
the  valley  ia  traversed  by  some  higher  ground,  which  runs  east  and 
weet»  and  from  which  the  Rio  de  Hendoza  runs  southward,  and  the 
Rio  de  San  Juan  northward.  The  Mendoza  finds  ita  way  to  the  eastern 
plains  by  a  deft  in  the  mountains  near  38"  S.  lat,  and  the  San  Juan 
by  a  similar  passage  near  81".  The  soil  of  the  valley  is  sterile,  and 
impregnated  with  Bait,  except  towards  the  northern  extremity,  where 
it  is  fertile.  The  range  of  the  Andes  which  is  east  of  the  valley  k 
called  the  ParamiUa  Mountains :  it  ia  about  10,000  feet  high,  and  i« 
partly  covered  with  wood.  The  great  chain  of  the  Andes,  west  of  the 
valley  of  Uspallata^  occupies  between  50  and  60  miles  in  width,  and 
consists  of  four  or  five  parallel  masses  of  rocks,  divided  from  one 
another  by  ravines  or  glena.  The  highest  summits  of  these  rocky 
masses  may  attain  the  elevation  of  nearly  14,000  or  15,000  feet,  ai 
there  ia  snow  in  the  ravines  even  in  April.  The  road  which  leads 
over  them,  and  in  the  highest  part  is  called  La  Cumbre,  attains  an 
elevation  of  12,454  feety  and  is  passable  by  mules  from  the  commence- 
ment of  November  to  the  end  of  May;  but  the  remainder  of  the 
year  it  can  only  be  travelled  by  foot-passengers,  and  with  considerabla 
danger,  being  then  blocked  up  by  snow.  On  the  northern  side  of 
the  road  is  the  Volcano  de  Aconcagua,  the  highest  of  the  known 
volcanoes  on  the  globe,  rising  28,200  feet  above  the  sea  level :  it  is 
within  the  boundanr  of  the  Argentine  Confederation. 

North  of  30"  S.  lat  the  Andes  assume  a  different  character.  As 
far  north  as  28°  S.  lat  they  consist  of  three  parallel  but  unconnected 
ranges.  The  western  range  forms  one  continuous  mass  of  mountains 
with  those  which  lie  fiirUier  south  and  north,  but  the  central  and 
eastern  ranges  rise  rather  abruptly  from  the  plains  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Andes  near  30"  S.  lat,  and  they  terminate  as  abruptly 
near  28"  S.  lat  The  three  ranges,  together  with  the  wide  intervening 
valleys,  occupy  a  space  of  more  than  120  miles  in  width.  The 
western  range,  which  alone  is  called  the  Andee^  does  not  rise  above 
the  snow-line.  No  volcano  occurs  in  this  mountain  mass ;  and  indeed 
no  volcano  ia  ascertained  as  occurring  between  the  volcano  of 
Aconcagua  (82"  18'  S.  lat)  and  that  of  Atacama  (21"  36').  The 
Andes  in  this  part  not  being  so  high  as  they  are  farther  south,  several 
easy  passes  lead  over  them,  but  &ey  are  only  used  occasionally,  the 
country  along  the  Pacific  being  nearly  a  desert  The  central  range 
is  called  Sierra  Famatina,  from  the  celebrated  silver  mines  which  are 
found  on  its  eastern  declivity.  South  of  29"  S.  lat  the  Famatina 
Mountains  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation^  though  short  of  the  snow- 
line ;  but  north  of  29"  S.  lat  there  is  an  enormous  mass  of  rocks,  the 
summit  of  which,  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  is  called  the 
Cerro  Nevado.  On  the  eastern  declivity  of  this  mountain  masa  an 
the  mines.  The  eastern  range  of  the  mountains,  called  Siena  Velasco, 
preserves  nearly  an  equal  elevation  in  its  whole  extent,  and  ita 
height  probably  falls  short  of  8000  feet,  as  it  is  rarely  covered  with 
snow  even  in  winter.  It  is  only  about  8000  feet  above  the  valley  of 
Famatina.  The  valley  which  lies  between  the  Andes  and  the  Siena 
Famatina  is  called  the  Vale  of  Quandaool :  it  is  about  140  miles 
long,  and  24  miles  wide.  A  river  called  the  Bermejo  rises  at  the 
most  northern  extremity  of  the  valley,  and  traverses  it  in  a  southern 
direction,  until  it  reaches  a  point  south  of  30",  when  it  runs  round 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sierra  Famatina,  and  entering  the 
plain  is  either  lost  in  the  sandy  surface  of  that  tract  or  finds  its  way 
to  the  lakes  of  Quanacache.  The  valley  of  Quandaool  ia  stated  to 
be  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  wheat  There  are  some  rich 
copper>mines,  which  are  not  much  worked,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  the  metal  to  a  market  The  inhabitants  are  aboriginei^ 
who  do  not  speak  the  Quichua  language,  and  who  partly  Hve  on 
the  vicufia,  whose  skins  supply  an  article  of  exportation  to  other 
provinoee,  where  ponchos  (cloaks)  and  hats  are  made  of  them.  The^ 
have  orchards,  and  cultivate  small  patches  of  ground.  The  valley 
of  Famatina,  which  is  inclosed  by  the  Sierra  Famatina  and  Sicpa 
Velasco,  is  about  the  same  length,  but  somewhat  narrower,  being 
hardly  20  miles  wide.  No  stream  runs  through  it  The  southern 
half  is  a  complete  desert  without  water.    The  soil  is  sandy,  and  in 
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many  places  covered  with  salt  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cerro 
Nevado,  the  rills  of  water  which  descend  from  the  mountains  form 
small  livers,  which  run  to  the  plains,  and  supply  the  means  of 
irrigation.  As  the  soil  of  these  parts  is  clayey  and  retentive  of 
moisture,  many  tracts  of  moderate  extent  are  cultivated,  and  produce 
Indian  com,  pMs,  and  trefoil  clover ;  and  several  culinary  plants,  as 
artichokes,  cauliflowers,  and  cabbages,  and  excellent  pumpkins.  The 
hamlets  are  surrounded  by  vines,  fig,  peach,  and  orange-trees.  The 
potato  is  indigenous  in  the  Famatina  mountains.  Wine  is  annually 
exported  to  some  extent  from  this  valley  to  Rioja,  and  thence  to  the 
other  provinces  of  the  republic.  The  climate  of  this  valley  ia  rather 
hot  in  summer ;  from  December  to  Februaiy  the  thermometer  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  varies  between  80"  and  106%  and  in  winter 
(June  and  July)  it  probably  does  not  descend  below  50%  as  no  snow 
&Ils  on  the  Sierra  Velasco,  which  is  3000  feet  above  the  valley.  Heavy 
rain  is  uncommon,  but  snow  is  frequent,  and  at  all  seasons,  on  the 
Sierra  Famatina.  Thunderstorms  also  are  common,  and  accompanied 
by  very  large  hailstones.  In  winter,  a  wind  from  the  'north,  called 
§onda,  sometimes  blows  with  great  force,  and  produces  the  effect  of 
a  sirocco ;  it  raises  the  thermometer  to  90". 

North  of  28"  S.  lat,  the  Andes  cover  an  immense  extent  of  country 
east  of  the  high  range  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Pacifia  The 
south-eastern  edge  of  this  mountain  region  follows  a  line  beginning 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Sierra  Velasco,  and  running  in  a 
north-eastern  direction  to  a  place  on  the  Rio  Yermejo,  about  50  miles 
below  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  Lavayen  and  Rio  de  Tarija,  its 
two  principal  branches.  Between  24  "  and  21 "  S.  lat,  the  eastern  border 
is  near  62"  W.  long.  The  northern  part  of  the  mountain  region 
is  without  the  countries  tliat  belong  to  the  Ai^ntine  Confederation, 
and  included  in  Bolivia,  where  the  snow-capped  Alturas  de  Lipez  form 
its  northern  border.  The  descent  of  the  Andes  towards  the  Pacific 
terminates  it  on  the  west  The  highest  part  of  this  extensive  region, 
which  lies  between  65"  and  68"  W.  long.,  and  between  25"  and  22" 
N.  lat,  is  very  properly  called  El  Despoblado,  or  the  uninhabited 
country.  Its  elevation  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  it  rather  exceeds  than  falls  short  of  18,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  surface  of  this  tract  presents  no  great  variety  of  level, 
and  is  crossed  by  a  road  which  leads  from  the  town  of  Salta  to 
Atacama  in  Bolivia.  Though  the  whole  region  rises  to  so  great  an 
elevation,  no  part  of  it  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

The  countries  which  surround  the  Despoblado  on  the  south  and 
east  vary  greatly  in  their  level.  From  the  southern  border  of  the 
Despoblado,  between  67"  and  68"  W.  long.,  a  range  branches  off, 
which  runs  south-south-east,  and  is  called  Sierra  Ambato  and  Sierra 
Ancasta.  It  terminates  north  of  28"  S.  lat.,  nearly  in  the  parallel  of 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Sierra  Velasco,  but  about  100  miles 
east  of  it.  The  country  between  this  lateral  range  and  the  principal 
range  of  the  Andes  is  traversed  by  another  chain  in  all  its  length, 
which  however  does  not  appear  to  rise  to  such  an  elevation  as  the 
Sierra  Ambato.  The  valleys  which  lie  between  those  chains  are 
imperfectly  known,  but  their  climate  is  described  as  hot  and  sultry, 
and  this  is  apparent  from  the  staple  articles  consisting  of  very  good 
cotton  and  red  pepper.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  wheat,  and 
have  herds  of  cattle,  which  find  good  pasture  on  the  adjacent 
mountains. 

From  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Ambato,  near  26"  45',  the 
Sierra  de  Aconquija  extends  in  an  east-north-east  direction  to  the 
Rio  Salado,  on  the  banks  of  which  it  terminates  at  a  point  called  El 
Passage  (near  28"  S.  lat.),  where  the  river  runs  southward.  This 
range  is  very  high  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sierra  Ambato,  where  a 
portion  of  it  is  (dways  covered  with  snow ;  but  farther  east  it  sinks 
much  lower,  though  it  perhaps  never  falls  below  10,000  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  Opposite  its  eastern  extremity,  and  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rio  Salado,  there  begins  another  range,  which  may  be 
considered  its  continuation,  as  it  runs  in  the  same  direction,  and 
preserves  the  same  general  elevation.  This  range,  which  is  called 
Sierra  Luitibre,  or  Santa  Barbara,  terminates  in  some  hills  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Vermejo,  several  miles  below  the  confluence  of  its 
two  principal  hnmches,  the  Rio  Lavayen  and  the  Rio  de  Tarija.  A 
third  range  branches  off  from  the  eastern  border  of  the  Despoblado, 
near  22"  40'  S.  lat. :  it  has  at  first  the  form  of  an  elevated  and  wide 
range,  and  is  called  Abra  de  Cortaderas.  Farther  east  it  forms  a 
table-land  of  great  extent,  called  the  Table-land  of  Tavi.  Neither 
the  range  nor  the  table-land  rises  above  the  snow-line,  but  their  general 
level  can  hardly  be  less  than  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  as  both  rise 
above  the  line  of  trees.  The  table-land,  though  a  complete  level,  is 
destitute  even  of  bushes,  and  severe  frost  is  experienced  on  it  in 
the  month  of  June.  It  is  only  inhabited  by  guanacoes  and  vicu&as : 
it  terminates  with  a  steep  descent  on  the  Rio  de  Tar^ja^  near  22" 
a  lat. 

The  countries  inclosed  between  the  eastern  border  of  the  Despo- 
blado and  the  Abra  de  Cortaderas  and  the  Table-land  of  Yavi  on  the 
north,  and  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija  and  Lumbre  on  the  south-east, 
consist  chiefly  of  high  table-lands.  This  elevated  mountain  region 
18  furrowed  by  a  few  deep,  wide,  and  very  long  valleys,  which,  being 
much  depressed  below  the  general  level  of  the  region,  are  comparatively 
well-cdltivated  and  populous.  The  longest  of  these  valleys  is  that  i 
which  Is  watered  by  the  Rio  Guachipas  or  the  upper  course  of  the 
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Rio  Salado.  It  begins  at  its  upper  extremity,  on  a  depression  of  the 
Despoblado  itself,  near  the  small  town  of  Acay,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  are  some  silver-mines,  and  it  extends  nearly  100  miles  south- 
ward, when  it  meets  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija,  and  the  valley  and  the 
river  turn  to  the  north-east  by  east.  Near  tiie  Despoblado  the  vale 
is  too  high  to  be  fit  for  agriculture,  and  in  these  parts  it  is  very 
narrow.  But  before  it  turns  to  the  north-east  it  widens  considerably, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  European  cerealia  begins.  Lai^ge  quantities 
of  maize  and  wheat  are  grown,  and  the  quantity  of  tibese  articles 
exported  to  the  other  valleys  is  considerable.  The  rich  pastures  on 
the  adjacent  mountains  support  great  numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
mules.  There  are  also  extensive  plantations  of  European  trees,  and 
much  common  wine  is  made,  which  finds  a  ready  sale  in  the  neigh- 
bouring districts. 

The  Vale  of  the  Rio  Guachipas  terminates  in  the  Plain  of  Salta^ 
which  extends  about  20  miles  in  every  direction.  Another  valley 
runs  northward  from  this  plain  to  the  Abra  de  Cortaderas,  a  distance 
of  about  150  miles.  Through  this  valley  lies  the  road  which  leads 
from  Salta  to  Potosi,  and  it  has  excited  the  admiration  of  all  travellers 
on  account  of  its  great  length,  its  comparatively  small  width,  and  the 
steepness  with  which  the  rocks  rise  on  both  sides.  In  many  places 
the  valley  is  hardly  a  furlong  wide.  This  valley  may  be  called  the 
Valley  of  Jujuy,  as  the  town  of  that  name  is  situated  nearly  at  equal 
distances  from  both  extremities  of  it.  The  wide  valley  of  the  Rio 
Lavayen,  or  Rio  de  Jujuy,  branches  off  from  the  Valley  Of  Jujuy,  and 
extends  more  than  100  miles  between  the  Sierra  Lumbre  and  an 
elevated  table-land  to  the  north  of  it.  It  is  much  wider  than  the 
Valley  of  Jujuy,  and  the  settlements  are  much  more  numerous  here 
than  in  the  other  valleys.  In  these  valleys  tropical  vegetation  appears 
in  all  its  luxuriance.  Forests  of  lai^ge  trees  cover  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  and  ascend  the  hills  to  a  considerable  elevation.  Besides  maize, 
lai^e  quantities  of  sugar-cane  are  grown  and  exported.  In  the  lower 
parts  the  coca  (Erythroxylon  Coca)  grows,  whose  leaves  are  chewed 
by  the  natives,  ai^d  the  mat^,  or  Paraguay  tea-plant,  is  indigenous. 

Along  the  south-eastern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija  and 
Sierra  Lumbre  there  is  a  tract  of  considerable  width,  called  the  Plain 
of  Tucuman,  which  is  very  fertile,  and  has  a  pleasant  and  healthy 
climate.  The  surface  is  furrowed  by  numerous  small  rivers,  which 
originate  on  the  declivity  and  at  the  foot  of  the  ranges,  and  descend 
in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  the  lower  country,  which  is  farther 
east.  This  region  is  an  inclined  plain,  which  sinks  to  the  south-east 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  slope.  Having  a  hot  but  dry  and 
healthy  climate,  and  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation,  it  is  the  most 
fertile  tract  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  is  thence  called  the 
Gkkrden  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Its  width  south  of  the  Rio  Salado 
exceeds  70  mile&  but  between  that  river  and  the  Rio  Vermejo  it  is 
much  less.  The  population  of  this  plain,  which  is  very  great,  is  mostly 
occupied  in  raising  com,  rice,  maize,  and  tobacco.  Much  tobacco  is 
exported.  The  sugar-cane  is  said  to  grow  naturally  in  the  low-lands. 
The  base  and  slope  of  the  moimtains  are  covered  with  tall  trees,  and 
supply  pasture  for  cattle. 

II.  Plains, — The  plains  occupy  about  five-sixths  of  the  surface  of 
the  provinces  of  La  Plata.  The  most  northern  part  of  them,  which 
is  known  under  the  name  of  El  Oran  Chaco,  extends  on  the  east  of 
the  mountain  region  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Paraguay,  and 
from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  republic  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Rio  Salado  with  the  Parand,  occupying  all  the  tract  between  these 
riven.  This  immense  coimtry,  which  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
Ax^entine  Confederation,  or  120,000  square  miles,  is  very  little  known, 
there  being  only  a  few  families,  and  those  mostly  of  Indian  origin, 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  interior  is  possessed  by 
several  aboriginal  tribes,  who  wander  about  in  the  woods,  and  live 
on  the  produce  of  the  ohace  and  wild  fruits.  The  most  northern 
part  of  the  desert  appeara  to  have  annual  rains,  and  the  country  is 
accordingly  pretty  weU  wooded.  In  this  part,  which  lies  between 
the  Rio  Vermejo  and  the  Rio  Paraguay  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
Pilcomayo,  and  which  is  called  the  Llanos  de  Manso,  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  independent  tribes,  though  the  several  families 
are  generally  small.  The  southern  portion  of  the  Gran  Chaco, 
between  26"  and  80"  S.  lat.,  is  a  complete  desert  for  want  of  rain 
and  water.  The  general  character  of  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  in  many 
places  it  is  covered  with  incrustations  of  salt ;  in  others  it  is  inter- 
spersed with  smaU  salt-swamps.  No  part  of  it  produces  grass,  but 
some  tracts  are  covered  with  stunted  prickly  trees.  It  is  uninhabited, 
except  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Salado,  where  a  few  families  have 
settled. 

The  country  which  lies  west  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Chaco, 
and  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Dulce,  though  not  considered  as 
forming  a  part  of  it,  does  not  materially  differ  from  it  in  features,  soil, 
and  vegetation,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Dulce,  the  water  of 
which  being  sweet  can  be  used  for  irrigation,  and  is  in  many  places 
applied  for  that  purpose. 

West  of  the  Rio  Dulce  and  between  28"  80'  and  80'  S.  lat.,  a 
desert  extends  as  far  west  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sierra  Velasco, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  fertile  tract,  called  La  Costa,  hardly 
20  miles  wide.  Wliere  the  desert  is  traversed  by  the  road  between 
Cordova  and  Santiago  del  Estero,  near  its  eastern  extremity,  it  is  about 
60  miles  wide,  but  farther  west  it  grows  much  wider.    The  surface  is 
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Uvel,  hore  and  there  intenpened  with  hUlookfl,  and  ia  for  the  most  port 
oovered  with  a  thick  salt  effloreaoenoe.  Hence  the  desert  has  obtained 
(he  name  of  Qreat  Salina.  The  vegetation  is  limited  to  a  kind  of 
aaliBola,  from  the  aahes  of  which  aoda  ia  extracted.  Thia  desert  ia 
probably  the  hottest  part  of  America,  the  heat  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  northern  winds  in  summer  being  almost  insupportable  in  those 
places  which  are  built  on  the  borders  of  this  desert,  sa  Santiago  del 
£stera  This  may  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  nature  of  the  soU,  but 
partly  to  the  lowness  of  tiie  country,  it  having  been  ascertained  by 
Darometrical  observations  that  the  surface  of  the  desert  is  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres,  though  it 
Is  700  miles  distant  from  that  point 

That  part  of  the  plain  which  lies  between  SO"*  and  SS"*  S.  lat., 
exhibits  a  different  character.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  it  is  the  Sierra 
do  Cordova,  a  system  of  heights,  which  in  another  place  would  be 
called  mountains,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  snow-capped  Andes 
can  only  be  called  hills.  This  sierra  is  divided  from  the  Andes  by  a 
plain  200  miles  wide.  The  more  elevated  and  mountainous  part  of 
this  system  is  between  80"  and  82**  S.  lat.,  and  extends  more  than  120 
miles  from  north  to  south,  but  the  width  does  not  exceed  50  miles. 
The  southern  part,  between  81"  and  32",  is  a  small  table-land,  about 
SO  miles  wide,  and  growing  narrower  towards  the  south.  The  declivity 
is  gentle  towards  the  base,  but  near  the  top  it  is  steep.  The  plain  is 
covered  with  grass,  but  ia  entirely  devoid  of  trees.  It  may  b«  about 
S500  or  3000  feet  elevated  above  its  base,  and  perhaps  3500  or  4000 
feet  above  the  sea  level  In  winter  it  is  sprinkled  with  patches  of 
•now.  The  short  valleys  by  which  the  western  side  is  furrowed 
produce  abundance  of  maize  and  fruits,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with 
the  long  valley  which  runs  along  the  eastern  imbroken  decUvity. 
Near  82"  S.  lat.  the  table-land  branches  ofif  into  two  ridges,  of  which 
the  eastern  is  called  the  Sierra  and  the  western  the  Serrazuela.  They 
run  north  and  north-westerly,  and  at  their  northern  extremity  are 
more  than  50  miles  from  each  other.  The  intervening  country  is  a 
succession  of  stony  or  sandy  ridges  flat  at  the  top,  and  alternating 
with  broad  pastoral  valleys  intersperaed  with  plantations  of  fig  and 
peach  trees. 

The  country  which  extends  from  the  Sierra  de  Cordova  to  the  Rio 
Pautmd  is  hiUy,  or  strongly  undulating  along  the  base  of  the  heights, 
and  produces  good  crops  of  Indian  com  in  the  lower  tracts  where  the 
fields  can  be  irrigated.  Thia  hilly  country  extends  about  80  miles, 
when  the  country  sinks  into  somewhat  irregular  plains.  Some  parts 
of  these  plains  are  covered  with  trees,  but  others  are  without  wood, 
which  becomes  more  scarce  as  we  proceed  farther  east,  until  the  woods 
re-appear  at  some  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  Parang  These 
woodis  chiefly  consist  of  low  mimosas  or  stunted  prickly  trees.  The 
plains  are  generally  covered  with  coarse  grass,  but  in  some  parts, 
especially  in  the  eastern  districts,  the  soil  is  impre^iated  with  salt 
The  numerous  small  streams  which  flow  from  the  eaistem  declivity  of 
the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  and  unite  into  three  rivers,  the  Primer*), 
Segundo,  and  Tercero,  do  not  join  the  Parang  but  are  lost  in  small 
salt  lakes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tercero,  which  however  in  the 
dry  season  is  very  shallow,  and  has  hardly  water  enough  for  small 
boats.  The  Rio  Dulce,  a  large  river  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  de 
Aconquija,  and  runs  about  400  miles,  is  likewise  lost  in  an  extensive 
salt  lake,  called  Laguna  Salados  de  los  Porongos.  The  salt  lakes  in 
which  these  rivers  are  lost  occur  between  30"  and  32",  and  are  near  the 
meridian  of  62"  W.  It  seems  that  a  deep  depression  runs  along  this 
meridian,  and  that  the  coimtry  between  it  and  the  Rio  ParanS  and 
Rio  Salado  is  much  more  elevated.  There  are  agricultural  settlements 
in  this  country  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  small  hamlets, 
inhabited  by  herdsmen,  occur  on  the  plains.  Though  the  pasture  is 
indifferent,  a  considerable  number  of  cattle  are  rearoci  The  country 
which  surrounds  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova, 
and  extends  to  83"  S.  lat,  resembles  in  its  general  character  that  which 
is  to  the  east  of  it,  except  that  it  is  traversed  in  several  places  by 
narrow  ridges  of  low  rocky  hUls,  along  the  bases  of  which  vegetation 
is  much  more  vigorous,  and  the  soil  more  favourable  to  agriculture 
than  in  the  wide  plains  which  lie  between  them. 

The  country  which  lies  on  the  west  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  and 
extends  in  that  direction  for  120  or  130  miles  from  the  range,  is 
nearly  altogether  bure  of  grass.  Rain  Ib  scarce  in  all  the  countries  of 
South  America  south  of  24",  and  this  want  of  moisture  is  the  chief 
reason  why  cultivation  extends  so  slowly  in  these  parts.  In  the 
country  west  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova  it  never  rains,  nor  is  the  ground 
ever  refreshed  by  dew,  which  falls  abundantly  in  the  pampas  farther 
to  the  south-east  The  soil  of  this  region  is  composed  of  a  loose  and 
friable  clayey  loam,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  contains  stunted  trees  ; 
tracts  oovered  with  salt  incrustations,  or  with  grass,  are  only 
occasionally  met  with,  and  never  occupy  a  hurgo  surface.  The  grassy 
tracts  are  most  numerous  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sierra 
Velasco,  where  they  are  called  Los  Llanos,  and  supply  pasture  for 
numerous  herds  of  cattle. 

That  part  of  the  plain  which  extends  from  83"  S.  lat,  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Negro,,ihe  southern  boundary  of  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
is  known  under  the  name  of  Pampas.  Though  generally  considered 
AB  one  plain,  extending  on  a  perfect  level  from  the  uiores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  base  of  the  Andes,  it  has  been  observed  that  nature 
has  divided  it  by  some  tracts  of  more  elevate  ground  into  several 


r^ons,  which  differ  in  soil  and  fertility.  The  moat  reniarkable  and 
best  known  of  these  elevated  grounds  begins  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  between  Cape  Corrientes  and  Punta  Andres,  south  of  38"  S. 
lat,  with  rocks,  whidi  at  some  distance  from  the  sea  rise  to  the  height 
of  hUls,  having  broad  summits  in  the  form  of  a  table-land,  and  steep 
sides.  This  range  of  hills,  which  is  called  the  Sierra  del  V uulcan 
(opening),  Ib  only  a  few  hundred  feet  high,  and  has  exoeUent  pasture 
on  its  summit  About  40  mUes  frt>m  the  sea  the  ridge  is  interrupted 
by  a  wide  gap  or  opening  (called  by  tiie  aborigines  Yuulcan),  and  on 
the  west  of  this  opening  rises  another  ridge,  which  has  various  names, 
being  broken  by  several  other  gape,  and  extends  in  a  south  casiocn 
and  north-western  direction  about  200  miles  from  the  Atlantia  Where 
this  elevated  ground  approaches  61"  W.  long.,  it  turns  to  the  north, 
and  runs  in  that  direction  to  85"  S.  lat,  when  it  turns  more  to  the 
west,  and  mav  be  said  to  terminate  where  the  parallel  of  84"  cuts  the 
meridian  of  62".  Thia  part  of  the  higher  ground  is  a  gentle  swell, 
overtopped  by  low  hills,  which  occur  at  great  distancfts  frY>m  one 
another,  and'  by  a  few  low  ridges.  Though  most  travellen  describe 
the  country  north  of  84"  in  the  direction  of  this  swell  as  a  perfect 
level,  it  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  plains  lying  east  and  wes^  and  it 
extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Paruitf,  where  the  river  is  lined  with 
cliffi)  about  60  feet  above  its  level,  between  S.  Nicolas  and  Rosario. 
This  elevated  ground  separates  the  eastern  portion  of  the  pampas  from 
that  farther  west  All  the  rivers  which  water  these  eastern  pampas 
have  their  origin  in  this  elevated  tract  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
water  of  most  of  them  is  salt,  especially  in  summer,  when  the  volume 
is  much  diminished,  though  they  flow  through  a  country  which  is  not 
impregnated  with  saline  matter.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that 
extensive  deposits  of  salt  must  exist  in  the  high  ground  on  which  they 
originate. 

The  Rio  Salado,  which  rises  near  the  point  where  the  parallel  of 
84"  cuts  the  meridian  of  62",  runs  in  an  east-south-eastern  direction 
about  800  miles,  and  divides  the  Ecuiem  Pampat  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  Though  numerous  settlements  have  been  made  in  the 
count]^  north  of  the  Rio  Salado,  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  still 
in  its  natural  state.  It  is  a  continuous  level  plain,  oovered  with  coarse 
luxuriant  grass,  growing  in  tufts  and  parUsUy  mixed  with  wild  oats 
and  trefoil.  Extensive  tracts  are  entirely  ovei^grown  with  thLitles 
from  6  to  8  feet  high,  which  are  used  for  fuel,  as  the  country  is 
entirely  devoid  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Near  the  dwellings  of  the 
inhabitants,  only  single  trees  are  met  with.  The  level  plain  contains 
shallow  depressions,  in  which  the  rain-water  is  collected  and  forms 
pools.  This  water  evaporating  in  the  dry  season,  these  depreosions 
are  then  covered  with  rich  grass,  which  supplies  pasture  during  the 
hot  weather.  Thus  this  country  is  able  to  maintain  immense  herds 
of  cattle  and  horses ;  and  it  is  observed  that  the  coarse  grass  and  the 
thistle  gradually  disappear  when  trodden  down  by  the  animals,  and 
are  replaced  by  a  fine  turf ;  this  is  espeoiallv  observable  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Though  the  rearing  of  cattle 
is  still  the  principal  object  of  agriculture,  sheep  have  very  mu^ 
increased  of  late  years,  and  wheat  has  been  more  cultivated  Wheat 
is  now  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  not  only  the  importation  irom.  the 
United  States  of  North  America  has  been  entirely  stopped,  but  flour 
and  com  have  been  shipped  to  Brasil ;  and  in  1850  a  cargo  of  3800 
quarters  was  shipped  to  England,  but  this  is  understood  to  have  proved 
an  unprofitable  venture  and  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  repeated.  Wool 
also  forms  an  important  article  of  export  Though  the  rivers  are 
dry  in  summer,  except  the  Rio  Salado  and  the  largest  of  its  affluents, 
whose  water  cannot  be  used  on  account  of  its  saltness,  fresh  water 
may  be  procured  at  no  great  depth  by  digging  wells.  ,  Along  the 
banks  of  the  La  Plata  and  Rio  Paraud,  between  Buenos  Ayres  and 
the  small  town  of  S.  Pedro,  there  is  a  broad  belt  of  low  ground, 
which  is  annually  inundated  by  the  freshets  of  the  Rio  Parand  for 
several  months,  and  fertilised  by  the  muddy  deposit  of  that  river. 

The  country  south  of  the  Rio  Salado  is  of  a  somewhat  different 
character.  Near  the  banks  of  the  river  it  is  on  a  level  with  the 
country  north  of  it,  which  it  resembles  In  every  respect ;  -but  about 
10  miles  from  the  river  swamps  begin,  which  extend  over  a  great  part 
of  this  region.  Towards  the  sea  the  swamps  are  nearly  lOO  miles 
wide ;  but  farther  west  they  grow  naxrower,  until  they  terminate  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Salado  with  the  Rio  Flores.  These  svramps 
are  thickly  set  with  tall  canes  and  reeds,  and  in  many  places 
intenpers^  >vith  email  lakes  and  ponds.  They  probably  owe  their 
existence  to  the  circumstance  of  their  surface  constituting  a  perfect 
level,  which  receives  numerous  streams,  the  waten  of  which  cannot 
make  their  way  to  the  Rio  Salado  or  to  the  sea.  These  swamps  form 
a  great  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  agricultural  settlementa ;  for 
though  the  country  along  the  base  of  the  Sierra  del  Yutxlcan  and  the 
more  western  ranges  of  hiUs  appeara  in  no  respect  to  be  inferior  in 
fertility  to  the  country  north  of  the  Rio  Salado,  no  agricultural 
settlements  have  been  established  here. 

North  of  the  Bahia  Blanca  (near  89"  &  lat)  a  mountain  of  con- 
siderable elevation  rises  abruptly  over  the  plain ;  it  is  called  Sierra 
Ventana,  and  its  elevation  above  the  sea  level  is  about  3500  feet.  This 
mountain  extends  north-west  for  about  20  miles,  but  grows  lower 
towards  the  west,  where  it  is  separated  by  a  depression  frW  another 
and  lower  ridge  that  runs  in  the  same  direction  and  is  called  Sierra 
QuamiuL    So  tar  this  country  is  known,  but  fitfthar  west  it  has  not 
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been  explored.  It  u  howeyer  known  that  in  the  same  direction  there 
ooeun  a  vast  forest,  three  days'  journey  long^  which  coders  a  hilly 
tract,  and  other  foreets  of  a  similar  description  ooour  in  the  centre  of 
the  Pampas,  and  lie  in  the  same  direction. 

The  country  between  the  Sierra  del  Ynuloan  and  the  Siena 
Yentana  and  the  ridges  dependent  on  them,  resembles  in  its  natural 
features  the  oountiy  south  of  the  Rio  Salado.  Along  the  base  of  the 
Sierra  Yentana  extends  a  level  country,  interspersed  with  some  low 
hills;  the  suHace  is  dry,  and  fit  for  agricultural  establishments.  But 
in  approaching  the  duun  of  the  Sierra  de  Yuuloon,  Darwin  found  the 
country,  to  the  width  of  80  miles,  covered  with  swamps.  In  some 
parts  there  were  fine  moist  plains,  covered  with  grass,  while  others 
nad  a  soft,  black,  and  peaty  soil.  There  were  also  many  extensive  but 
shallow  lakes,  and  large  beds  of  reeds.  He  compares  this  tract  with 
the  better  part  of  the  Cambridgeshire  fens.  These  swamps  probably 
owe  their  origin  to  the  rivers  which  descend  with  a  rapid  course  from 
the  Sierra  Yentana  and  Sierra  Guamini  to  the  level  country. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  Wettem  PampaSf  namely,  all  the  country 
west  of  dS""  W.  long.,  and  extending  thence  to  the  Andes  between  84** 
S.  lat.  and  the  Rio  Negro,  is  almost  unknown,  having  only  been 
explored  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  except  in  one  line,  in  which 
it  has  been  traversed  by  land.  The  few  points  which  have  thus  been 
examined  are  too  isolated  to  authorise  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
capabilities  of  this  immense  country.  But  we  are  well  acquainted 
with  that  portion  of  the  plain  which  lies  between  38"  and  84 "*  S.  lat., 
as  it  is  traversed  by  the  great  road  that  leads  from  Buenos  Ayres  to 
Mendosa.  and  thence  over  the  Andes  to  Chili. 

In  the  country  which  surrounds  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Salado,  the 
soil  of  the  plain  begins  to  be  impregnated  with  muriate  of  soda,  and 
continues  more  or  less  so  to  the  bsse  of  the  Andes.  But  it  has  a 
different  character  east  and  west  of  66*"  W.  long.  East  of  that  meri- 
dian, a  great  part  of  the  suifaoe  is  covered  with  extensive  saline 
swamps  overgrown  with  reeds;  the  more  elevated  spots  of  these 
swamps  are  covered  with  a  saline  efSorescence.  The  dry  tracts  which 
intervene  between  the  swamps  are  overgrown  with  a  coarse  grass  that 
attains  a  height  of  6  feet,  and  resembles  rye  or  wild  oats.  This  grass 
grows  in  clumps,  and  is  eali  to  the  taste.  The  soil  consists  of  a  dark 
friable  mould,  without  the  smallest  pebble  in  it.  In  every  part  of 
this  country  there  are  lakes  containing  salt  water.  Many  of  them  are 
from  10  to  20  miles  long,  and  nearly  as  wide.  These  lakes  are  most 
nomerous  between  64'*  and  65"  W.  long.,  where  an  extensive  shallow 
depraasion  occurs,  perhaps  50  miles  in  length,  and  20  miles  in  width. 
The  whole  of  this  depression  is  filled  with  water  when  the  Rio  Quinto, 
which  originates  in  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  is  raised  by  a  freshet  from 
the  mountains,  at  which  time  it  sends  a  great  portion  of  its  waters 
into  this  depression.  When  the  water  has  been  evaporated  by  the 
heat  of  the  summer,  it  onl^  remains  in  the  numerous  lakes  and  ponds 
with  which  the  depression  is  interspersed.  Where  the  plain 
approaches  the  hilly  countiy  that  surrounds  the  south  side  of  the 
Sievra  de  Cordova,  the  surface  is  broken  in  many  places  into  low  hills, 
with  a  steep  ascent  and  furrowed  by  ravines ;  the  hills  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  grassy  plains.  The  grass  is  smooth,  short,  and 
thick,  and  there  are  low  bushes  on  it.  The  hills  are  partly  clothed 
with  thorny  trees  of  a  stunted  growth,  and  with  brushwood.  The 
rivers  whidi  intersect  this  country  run  in  beds  from  20  to  40  feet 
below  its  surfiooe ;  their  banks  are  very  steep,  but  during  the  'greater 
part  of  the  year  there  is  no  water  in  them.  It  is  only  in  the  hilly 
tract  of  this  part  of  the  Western  Pampas  that  there  are  any 
agricultural  settlements ;  in  the  level  country  there  are  only  estancias, 
or  cattle-faims. 

The  plain  which  extends  from  66"  W.  long,  to  the  base  of  the 
Andes  presents  a  less  level  surface.  •  The  soil  consists  of  loose  sand, 
impregnated  with  saline  matter,  and  unfit  for  the  growth  of  grass. 
The  ye||etation  is  limited  to  low  thorny  trees,  some  resinous  bushes, 
and  salme  harilla  plants.  But  this  arid  and  sterile  soil,  when  irrigated, 
is  changed  into  the  most  fertile  fields.  The  saline  matter,  as  it  seems, 
when  applied  to  a  soil  so  light,  becomes  by  the  assistance  of  constant 
moisture  the  most  active  stimulus  to  vegetation,  and  serves  as  a  never- 
fiailing  manure.  Thejivers  in  this  region,  being  very  little  depressed 
below  the  general  surface  of  the  plain,  are  extensively  used  for 
irrigation,  and  the  settlements  on  the  Rio  Ttmuyan,  Rio  de  Mendosa, 
and  Rio  de  Sl  Juan  are  rather  numerous,  and  increasing  in  extent 
and  number.  Indian  com  and  wheat  are  grown  to  a  great  extent^  and 
exported  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  soil  seems  particularly 
adapted  to  fruit-trees.  The  plantations  of  vines,  figs,  peaches,  apples, 
olives,  and  nuts  are  extensive,  and  their  produce  goes  to  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  especially  to  Chili 

The  Aigentine  Coi^ederation  contains  also  an  extensive  tract  of  hilly 
country  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Parang  and  Uruguay.  In  the 
northern  part  of  this  region  is  the  Laguna  de  Ybera,  which  extends 
from  nortn  to  south  in  some  places  nearly  100  miles,  and  nowhere  less 
than  40  miles ;  and  from  east  to  west  about  80  miles.  It  covers  an 
area  of  more  than  8000  square  mile&  A  narrow  strip  of  elevated 
ground  divides  its  northern  border  from  the  Rio  Paran(&,  and  it  is 
auppoeed  that  it  is  supplied  with  water  from  that  river  by  infiltration, 
as  no  stream  enters  it ;  and  it  supplies  with  water  four  small  rivers, 
one  of  which,  the  Mirinay,  runs  to  the  Uruguay,  and  the  three  others 
to  the  ParaniL    The  surface  of  this  low  tract  however  is  only  a  deep 


swamp,  interspersed  with  numerous  small  lakes.  It  is  chiefly  covered 
by  aquatic  plants  and  shrubs,  but  in  most  parts  il  is  impassable.  The 
countij  extending  southward  from  this  lake  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Parana  with  the  Uruguay  has  an  imdulating  surface,  the  heights 
seldom  rising  into  hills,  except  in  the  interior  and  at  a  few  places 
along  the  Parand.  It  is  chiefly  overgrown  with  trees,  between  which 
there  are  some  savannas  of  moderate  extent  On  the  plains  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  are  pastured,  which  constitute  the  weal<h  of  the 
country.  Though  the  trees  are  of  stunted  growth,  the  entire  want  of 
forests  in  the  surrounding  countries  makes  this  wood  of  great  demand 
for  the  ordmary  purposes  of  cabinet-work,  for  carriages,  and  as  timber 
for  small  houses.  Tne  interior  of  the  country  appears  to  be  much  more 
hilly  than  along  the  rivers,  and  is  occupied  by  the  forest  of  Monteil, 
which  extends  more  than  100  miles  from  north  to  south,  with  an 
average  width  of  40  miles.  It  is  encumbered  with  brushwood  and 
studded  with  small  trees.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  country, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Parand,  there  is  a  low  tracts  which  is  subject 
to  occasional  inundations.  That  portion  of  this  country  which 
extends  frt)m  the  lake  of  Ybera  ia  a  north-eastern  direction  to  the 
boundary-line  of  Brazil,  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Missiones, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  Jesuits  having  collected  here  a  great 
number  of  aborigines,  and  accustomed  them  to  a  civilised  life.  The 
establishments  are  now  in  ruins,  and  the  population  dispersed.  The 
south-western  part,  which  is  undulating,  has  a  soil  of  great  fertility, 
producing  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  tropical  productions.  To  the 
north-east  of  it  the  country  rises  into  high  hills  and  mountains,  which 
are  covered  with  tall  timber-trees,  the  most  southern  which  occur 
east  of  the  Andes  from  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens. 

Hydrography,  OommnniccUwiu,  Ac. — All  the  rivers  which  drain  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  as  far  as  it  is  situated  north  of  84"  S.  lat,  carry 
their  waters  to  the  wide  sestuary  called  La  Plata.  [Plata,  Rio  ds  la.] 
Before  they  reach  this  fresh-water  sea,  they  form  two  large  rivers, 
the  Paranti  and  the  Uruguay,  which  with  their  affluents  are  not  only 
admirably  adapted  to  render  available  all  the  resources  of  the  Argen- 
tine Provinces,  afifording  an  unbroken  channel  of  communication  for 
some  thousands  of  miles,  but  would  open  a  ready  means  for  adven- 
turous traders  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  mineral  districts  of 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  Peru.  Along  the  banks  of  these  rivers  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  when  the  country  becomes  thoroughly  freed  from 
anarchy,  and  its  inhabitants  ixan  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  commerce, 
the  population  will  concentrate  and  numerous  busy  towns  will  arise. 
The  Parand  originates  hardly  twenty  miles  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  table-land  of  Brazil.  After  leaving  that  country  at 
its  confluence  with  the  river  Iguazii,  the  Parani(  continues  to  run 
between  the  Argentine  Confederation  and  Paraguay,  in  a  southern 
direction  for  about  50  miles,  when  it  turns  gradually  to  the  south- 
west, and  continues  in  that  direction  to  the  large  island  of  Apip^,  a 
distance  of  about  100  miles.  This  part  of  the  river  is  not  navigalsle 
in  all  its  extent,  as  there  are  several  rapids  and  small  falls,  the  last  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  of  Apip^.  This  large  island,  with 
whose  dimensions  we  are  not  acquainted,  is  the  point  where  the  unin- 
terrupted  navigation  of  the  Parand  begins,  and  where  large  quantities  of 
timber  are  shipped,  the  river  being  navigable  for  vessels  of  800  tons 
burden.  From  Apip^  the  river  runs  westward  nearly  100  miles,  when 
it  is  joined  by  the  Rio  Paraguay  from  the  north,  and  at  the  point  of 
confluence  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  west  of  south.  Below  the  junction 
with  the  Paraguay,  Ihe  width  of  the  river  varies  from  one  mile  and  a 
half  to  two  miles,  but  the  whole  volume  of  water  seldpm  flows  in  one 
channel,  as  the  current  is  divided  by  a  continuous  series  of  islands 
overgrown  with  low  trees,  and  subject  to  inundations.  The  islands, 
which  are  of  various  sizes,  are  in  a  constant  course  of  decay  and 
renovation;  new  ones  are  continually  being  formed  whenever  any 
obstruction  occurs,  and  old  ones  constantly  being  destroyed.  These 
islands  and  the  numerous  sand-banks  render  the  navigation  slow  and 
tedious.  At  Santa  F6  the  river  begins  to  divide  into  various  branches, 
and  to  run  southward.  After  a  course  of  about  100  miles  it  turns  to 
the  south-east  at  Rosario,  and  thence  to  its  mouth  in  the  La  Plata  the 
number  of  its  branches  increases.  It  opens  into  the  La  Plata  with  a 
large  number  of  embouchures,  forming  a  long  but  comparatively 
narrow  delta,  composed  of  a  great  number  of  islands.  The  most 
northern  branches  fall  into  the  wide  mouth  of  the  Rio  Uruguay.  Its 
principal  outlet  is  that  which  is  called  Parand  Quazd  (the  Great 
Parand)  in  which  there  is  seldom  leas  than  two  fathoms  and  a  half  of 
water.  The  mouth  called  Parand  de  las  Palmas  is  the  deepest,  next 
to  the  GuaziL  The  Parand  runs  nearly  900  miles  within  the  boundary 
of  the  republic,  of  which  750  miles  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  800 
tons  all  the  year  rotmd.  In  the  summer  the  river  ia  raised  somewhat 
above  its  natural  level,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snows,  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  intertropical  rains  having  filled  the 
upper  branches,  it  begins  to  rise,  and  continues  to  do  so.  for  four 
montiis,  to  the  end  of  April.  The  average  rise  below  its  junction 
with  the  Paro^ay  is  stated  to  be  12  feet  It  then  inundates  the 
adjacent  grounds,  especially  below  Santa  F^,  and  the  tracts  which  are 
thus  laid  under  water  are  said  to  cover  a  surface  of  4000  square 
miles,  an  estimate  which  is  perhaps  overrated.  The  water  leaves 
behind  a  gray  slimy  deposit,  whidi  is  very  favourable  to  vegetation. 
At  the  end  of  April  the  water  begins  to  fall,  and  the  fall  is  somewhat 
more  rapid  than  the  rise.    The  Parand»  as  has  been  said,  is  navigabU 
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for  yessels  of  coDBideraible  burden  as  far  as  Corrientes,  but  the 
starength  of  the  current  renders  the  navigation  very  tedious  for  sailing 
Teasels.  Its  capability  for  steam  vessels  was  sufficiently  proved 
during  the  blockade  of  the  La  Plata  by  the  British  and  French 
squadron,  when  H.  M.  steamer  Alecto,  of  200  horse  power,  and  800 
tons  burden,  asoended  the  river  to  Corrientes,  making  the  voyage  from 
Monte  Video  to  Corrientes  and  back,  nearly  2000  miles,  in  39  days. 
This  voyage  strikingly  illustrated  tilie  vast  superiority  of  steam  for 
the  navigation  of  this  river;  for  the  Alecto  actually  overtook  and 
passed  on  her  way  to  Corrientes  a  fleet  of  sailing  vessels,  which  left 
Monte  Video  while  the  Alecto  was  fitting  at  Woolwich.  These 
sailing  vessels  took  112  days  to  reach  Oomentes  from  Monte  Video. 
Captain  Sullivan,  R,N.,  made  a  very  careful  survey  of  the  river 
during  the  blockade,  and  the  Board  of  Admiralty  has  caused  a  beau- 
tiful series  of  Charts  of  the  Parand  to  be  engraved  and  published 
fix)m  his  drawings.  According  to  Captain  Sullivan,  "  when  tne  river  is 
high  vessels  drawing  16  feet  of  water  may  ascend  as  high  as  San 
Juan,  in  80°  86'  S.  latb,  and  those  drawing  12  feet  may  go  up  to 
Corrientes,  with  two  feet  to  spare ;  but  when  Uie  Parani£  is  at  its  lowest, 
vessels  attempting  to  ascend  it  should  not  draw  more  than  6  feet" 
By  a  decree  of  Urquiza,  as  Provisional  Director  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  dated  August  81,  1852,  the  navigation  of  the  Plata, 
the  Parang  and  the  Uruguay  is  opened  to  all  foreign  vessels  under 
120  tons  burden. 

The  Paraguay f  the  largest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Parand,  originates 
likewise  in  Brazil.  Having  passed  through  the  Estrecho  de  S.  Fnm- 
Cisco  (20**  S.  lai),  at  the  Fecfao  dos  Mon-os,  it  continues  to  flow  with  a 
gentle  current  in  a  southern  direction,  dividing  Paraguay  from  the 
Oran  Cbaco,  until,  at  25°  80'  S.  lat.,  and  about  20  miles  below  Asuncion 
in  Paraguay,  the  channel  is  naiTowed  at  a  place  called  Angostura  by 
protruding  rocks,  between  which  the  current  runs  with  great  rapidity. 
From  this  point  it  runs  west  by  south  to  its  junction  with  the  Parank. 
Vessels  of  considerable  size  may  navigate  this  river  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  republic,  along  which  it  runs  about  400  miles.  The 
channel  in  these  parts  being  confined  between  high  banks,  the  water 
rises  80  feet,  but  the  inundations  of  the  adjacent  tracts  are  not  exten- 
sive. Its  waters  are  increased  by  two  large  tributaries,  the  Pilcomayo 
and  Rio  Vermejo.  The  Pilcomayo  rises  in  the  Andes,  in  two  branches. 
The  southern,  called  Rio  de  S.  Junan  and  afterwards  Pilaya,  originates 
in  the  Despoblado ;  and  the  northern,  the  proper  Pilcomayo,  derives 
its  waters  from  the  numerous  rivers  which  descend  from  the  Andes 
between  the  Despoblado  and  the  vale  of  the  Desaguadero  in  Bolivia, 
and  partly  also  from  those  which  originate  in  the  mountains  that 
inclose  that  vale.  These  two  rivers  receive  the  drainage  of  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  between  19°  and  23°  S.  lat,  and  unite 
after  a  course  of  about  850  miles,  near  20°  40'  S.  lat,  and  62°  50'  W. 
long.  After  the  union  of  these  branches  the  Pilcomayo  is  a  broad  and 
deep  river,  and  runs  about  700  miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay, 
first  easterly  and  afterwards  to  the  south-east  •  In  this  part  of  its 
course  it  flows  with  innumerable  windings  through  the  Gran  Chaco, 
where  it  is  joined  by  no  large  river,  and  where  its  waters  are  gradually 
absorbed  by  the  arid  country  through  which  it  runs.  Thus  it  becomes 
extremely  shallow,  and  neither  of  the  two  arms  into  which  it  divides 
200  miles  above  its  mouth  is  navigable,  even  for  small  boats,  to  a 
distance  exceeding  100  miles  from  the  Paraguay.  These  two  arms 
are  called  Ardguay  Ouaz<i  and  Mini.  The  Verm^o  derives  its  waters 
from  the  Despoblado,  the  Abra  de  Cortaderas,  and  the  table-land  of 
Tavi,  descending  from  which  elevated  r^ons  it  forms  two  rivers,  the 
Rio  de  Tarija  on  the  north,  and  the  Rio  Lavayen  on  the  south.  The 
first,  turning  southward,  joins  the  second  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
table-land  of  Tavi,  and  both  form  the  Vermejo,  which  flows  about 
700  miles  through  the  Gran  Chaco  with  numerous  windings,  until  it 
joins  the  Rio  Paraguay  nearly  40  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Parang  The  Rio  Vermejo  is  navigable  for  laige  boats  as  far  as  the 
union  of  its  great  branches. 

The  hurgest  affluent  of  the  Parand,  next  to  the  Paraguay,  is  the 
SaXado.  The  river  rises  on  the  southern  border  of  the  table-land  of 
the  Despoblado  under  the  name  of  Cachi,  and  runs  southward  until  it 
meets  the  river  Santa  Maria,  which  comes  from  the  Sierra  de  Acon- 
quija,  when  it  turns  east  by  north,  and  \&  called  Guachipas.  Having 
drained  the  valley  of  that  name,  it  enters  the  plain  of  Salta,  where  it 
is  joined  by  some  smaller  rivers,  and  turns  south-west,  flowing  through 
the  opening  between  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija  and  Sierra  Lumbre, 
where  it  is  called  *  El  Passage.*  At  this  place  it  is  traversed  by  the 
road  leading  from  Cordova  to  Salta,  and  \&  fordable  in  the  dry  season, 
but  during  the  rains  the  passage  is  so  dangerous  that  all  communica- 
tion between  the  southern  and  northern  pravinces  is  interrupted.  A 
few  miles  farther  south  it  enters  the  desert  country,  where  the  waters 
imbibe  a  brackish  taste,  from  which  its  name  is  derived,  and  which  it 
preserves  the  whole  way  to  its  junction  with  the  Paranil  near  Santa  F^. 
Its  course  through  the  plains  is  more  than  800  miles,  of  which  about 
one-half,  as  far  up  as  the  small  town  of  Matara.  is  said  to  be 
navigable. 

There  is  a  peculiar  system  of  drainage  in  the  western  Pampas  along 
the  base  of  the  Andes,  between  81°  and  36°  S.  lat  The  waters  which 
descend  between  these  parallels  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
mountains  are  collected  in  three  systems  of  lakes,  united  by  channels 
by  which  the  surplus  water  is  carried  from  one  system  of  lakes  to  the 


other.  As  these  channels  lie  from  north  to  south,  it  is  obvious  tint 
the  northern  system  is  the  most  elevated,  and  the  southern  the 
lowest  The  most  northern,  called  tlie  lakes  of  Guanacache,  occun 
between  31°  40'  and  82°.  Neither  the  number  nor  the  extent  of 
these  lakes  is  exactly  known.  Their  margins  are  covered  with  salt 
incrustations  during  the  winter  and  spring.  These  lakes  receive  two 
fresh-water  rivers,  the  Rio  de  S.  Juan  and  the  Rio  de  Mendoza,  botib 
of  which  rise  in  the  Vole  of  Uspallata  between  the  two  ranges  of  the 
Andes.  The  Rio  de  S.  Juan  drains  the  northern  part  of  the  vale  for 
about  100  miles,  breaks  through  the  Paramilla  range  near  81°  S.  lat, 
flows  eastward  about  50  miles,  and  then  southward  a  somewhat 
greater  distance.  Its  waters  in  the  plain  are  used  for  irrigation.  The 
Rio  de  Mendoza,  or  de  Luxon,  drains  the  southern  districts  of  the 
Vale  of  Uspallata  for  about  50  miles,  then  turns  eastward,  pafaiBg  bj 
a  chasm  through  the  Paramilla  range,  and  then  declining  to  the  north, 
it  likewise  reaches  the  lakes  of  Guanacache.  The  waters  of  this  river 
also  are  used  for  irrigation.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Rio  Vermtyo, 
which  waters  the  Vale  of  Guandacol,  also  reaches  the  lakes  of 
Guanacache  by  a  southern  course ;  but  the  waters  of  this  river,  which 
are  fresh  in  the  vale,  imbibe  a  brackish  taste  in  the  salt  plains  which 
it  traverses  after  issuing  from  the  vale.  From  the  lakes  of  Guanacache 
a  river  issues,  which  at  first  runs  east  and  then  south,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  250  miles  falls  into  the  second  system  of  lakes,  those 
of  the  Bevedero.  This  river  is  called  the  BeaoffuaderOf  and  flowing 
through  a  level  coimtry  slightly  elevated  above  its  banks,  it  expands 
in  some  places  to  a  great  width,  converting  the  adjacent  tracts  into 
salt  swamps.  The  water  of  this  river  is  only  fresh  during  the  early 
season  of  the  year  (from  December  to  March),  when  the  snow  on  the 
Andes  melts ;  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  is  salt,  audits  banks 
are  covered  with  saline  incrustations.  The  lakes  of  the  Bevedero  are 
likewise  imperfectly  known,  both  as  to  number  and  extent  The 
name  Bevedero  properly  applies  only  to  the  most  northern  of  these ; 
the  waters  are  salt  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  on  its  banks  salt 
is  collected  for  sale  in  that  season.  These  lakes  lie  between  33°  30' 
and  34°  80'  S.  lat,  and  between  66°  and  67°  W.  long.,  and  besides  the 
Desaguadero  receive  the  waters  of  the  Tunuyan.  This  river  drains 
the  vale  of  the  same  name,  which  is  inclosed  by  two  ranges  of  the 
Andes,  breaks  through  the  eastern  chain  below  the  Portillo  pass,  then 
runs  through  the  plain,  first  northward  and  afterwards  eastward, 
falling  into  the  lakes  of  the  Bevedero  after  a  course  exceeding  200 
miles.  Its  waters  are  used  for  irrigation.  All  the  waters  of  the  Rio 
Tunuyan  do  not  reach  the  lakes,  but  a  portion  of  them  is  carried 
southward  by  an  arm  called  Rio  Nuevo,  which  falls  into  the  Rio 
Diamante.  The  country  between  the  lakes  of  the  Bevedero  and  the 
Rio  Nuevo  being  very  low  and  level,  the  lakes,  when  swelled  by  the 
increased  supply  of  water  during  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the 
Andes,  inimdate  this  intermediate  tract,  and  discharge  their  waten 
into  the  Rio  Nuevo,  which  must  therefore  be  considered  as  the  drain 
of  these  lakes.  The  Rio  Diamante  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  peak  of  Cauquenes,  a  snow-capped  summit  of  the  Andes,  and  runs 
eastward  for  about  150  miles,  when  it  is  joined  by  the  Rio  Nuevo. 
Formerly  it  did  not  unite  with  that  river,  but  joined  the  Rio  Atuel  : 
in  the  year  1812  it  changed  its  course.  After  the  junction  with  the 
Rio  Nuevo,  it  fiows  southward  under  the  name  of  the  Rio  Salado, 
or  Desaguadero  del  Diamante,  and  after  a  course  of  about  150  miles 
more  it  joins  the  Chad!  Leubu.  The  last-mentioned  river  is  veij 
little  known.  Its  principal  affluent  seems  to  be  the  Atuel,  which 
rises  south  of  the  volcano  of  Peteroa,  and  flows  eastward.  After  its 
junction  with  the  Desaguadero  del  Diamante  it  runs  about  36  miles, 
and  is  then  lost  in  the  Urre  Lauquen,  a  lake  of  considerable  extent^ 
but  very  imperfectly  known,  in  87"  S.  lat ;  its  waters  are  very  salt, 
whence  it  derives  its  name,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Ranqueles, 
signifies  '  bitter  lake.' 

Of  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Atlantic  south  of  the  La  Plata,  we  hare 
mentioned  the  Rio  ^lado  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  is  unfit  both  for 
irrigation  and  navigation.  The  Rio  Colorado,  or  Cobu  Leubu,  rises  in 
the  Andes,  and  flows  without  interruption  to  the  sea.  It  is  said  that 
it  is  navigable  only  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  Near  the  mouth 
it  divides  into  several  arms,  including  an  extensive  delta.  In  December 
it  is  much  swollen  and  runs  with  great  rapidity.  The  Rio  Negro,  or 
Cusu  Leubu,  which  constitutes  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Aigentine 
Confederation,  rises  within  the  range  of  the  Andes  in  two  branches ;  the 
Catapuliche,  which  runs  south,  and  the  Limay  Leubu,  or  Rio  de  la 
Encamacion,  which  flows  north.  After  a  course  of  from  80  to  100 
miles,  these  two  rivers  join  and  break  through  the  eastern  range  of 
the  mountains  by  an  easterly  course,  preserving  the  name  Limay 
Leubu.  After  running  about  100  miles  noiili-north-east,  the  river  is 
joined  from  the  north  by  the  Neuquen,  a  large  affluent,  which  is  said 
to  be  navigable  for  small  craft  more  than  200  miles  :  after  this  junction 
the  Limay  Leubu  takes  the  name  of  Cusu  Leubu.  The  remainder  of 
its  course  lies  in  an  eastern  and  south-eastern  direction  for  more  than 
400  miles.  This  river  is  navigable  for  large  boats  to  the  place  where 
the  two  principal  branches  unite  within  the  ranges  of  the  Andes. 

Respecting  the  means  of  communication  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
quote  the  account  given  by  Mr.  McCann,  the  latest  English  writer 
who  has  traversed  the  country.  His  authority  is  the  more  valuable 
as  his  information  on  this  head,  where  not  the  result  of  his  own 
observationi  was  obtained  from  Don  Pedro  de  Angelis.  well  known  aa 
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the  author  of  a  moat  elaborate  survey  of  the  geography,  &a  of  the 
provinces^  prepared  and  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Qovemment 
of  Buenos  Ayres : — 

''  Two  high  roads  traverse  the  Argentine  territory ;  one  serving  for 
the  conunercial  communication  of  Buenos  Ayres  with  the  provinces 
of  San  Luis,  Mendoza,  and  the  republic  of  Chili ;  the  other  for  those 
which  BuenoB  Ayree  keeps  up  with  Cordova,  Santiago,  Tucuman, 
Salta,  and  Jujuy ;  and  leading  also  to  the  provinces  of  Upper  Peru  or 
Bolivia.  The  former  is  8194  leagues  in  length  to  Mendoza,  and 
extends  104  leagues  thence  to  Santiago  de  Chile  by  the  dangerous 
pass  of  Upsallata  in  the  Cordillera :  the  latter  embraces  an  extent  of 
528  leagues  to  Laquiaca,  which  in  this  direction  forms  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  Argentine  and  the  Bolivian  republia" 

These  are  the  only  great  Unes  of  roads,  and  although  the  rivers  are 
navigable  th^  have  hitherto  been  very  little  navigated,  and  while  the 
country  remains  in  its  present  imsettled  state  are  not  likely  to  be 
navigated  to  a  much  greater  extent.  The  only  means  of  transit  in 
the  Ai^entine  provinces  is  by  bullock  cart&  By  these  no  more  than 
two  expeditions  can  be  made  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Salta  (1350  miles) 
and  back  in  two  years.  '*  The  expeditions  are  usually  made  in  caravans 
or  troops  of  14  carts,  each  of  which,  holding  about  35  cwt.,  is  drawn 
by  six  oxen,  and  also  requires  to  have  three  spare  yoke  of  cattle ;  the 
troop  therefore  requires  386  oxen  to  complete  the  journey,  the  whole 
being  under  the  care  of  about  30  drivers.  To  reach  Buenos  Ayree 
from  Salta,  a  distance  of  450  leagues,  takes  about  three  months ;  the 
return  journey  occupies  somewhat  less  tima  The  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  are  very  great.  Rains,  hurricanes,  and  dust  storms  assail 
the  caravan ;  and  both  men  and  beasts  frequently  suffer  much  from 
want  of  water  and  shelter.  They  are  compelled  to  wade  through 
innumerable  swamps  and  inundations,  some  of  which  cannot  be  passed 
in  a  day ;  and  thus  the  animals  have  to  pass  the  whole  night  up  to 
their  bellies  in  water.  But  the  chief  difficulties  are  the  rivers,  over 
which  there  are  no  bridges  :  sometimes  it  is  necessaiy  to  unload  the 
whole  of  their  cai^goes  and  swim  the  bullocks  over,  while  the  men 
float  their  carts  and  ferry  the  goods  across  in  pelotas  or  rafts  made  of 
skins ;  or  if  the  current  is  much  swollen  they  wait  for  days  and  weeks 
by  the  river  side  until  the  floods  have  abated.  *  *  *  The  expenses 
attending  the  transmission  of  goods  by  this  mode  of  conveyance, 
including  the  duties  payable  in  the  different  provinces  through  which 
the  waggons  pass,  amount  to  202.  per  ton,  and  as  the  carts  are  laden 
chiefly  with  hides  and  hair,  articles  of  great  bulk  in  proportion  to 
their  value,  the  carriage  alone  must  absorb  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  the 
firs*  co8t./'--(*  Argentine  Provinces,'  i.  209.) 

Geoloffical  CharacUr. — A  general  notice  of  the  geology  of  the  moun- 
tainous country  will  be  found  under  the  article  Andes.  The  great 
characteristic  of  the  Argentine  territory  is  the  formation  of  the 
Pampas.  "  As  far  as  we  are  yet  acquainted  with  it,"  says  Sir  W. 
Parii^,  "the  whole  of  that  vast  level  called  the  Pampas,  reaching  from 
the  eastern  termination  of  the  Andes  to  the  shore  of  the  Plata,  appears 
to  be  one  immense  bed  of  alluvium."  For  hundreds  of  miles  inland 
south  of  the  Plata  not  even  the  smallest  pebble  is  to  be  met  with. 
This  Pampean  formation,  which  covers  an  area  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  France,  and  perhaps  twice  as  great,  is  described  by  Darwin 
(*  Qeologv  of  South  America,'  p.  76)  as  having  "  upon  the  whole  a 
very  uniform  character,  consisting  of  a  more  or  less  dull  reddish, 
slightly  indurated,  argillaceous  earth  or  mud,  often,  but  not  always, 
including  in  horizontal  lines  concretions  of  marl,  and  frequently 
passing  into  a  compact  marly  rock.  These  concretions,  though 
generally  nodular,  often  unite  into  irregular  strata ;  and  over  very 
large  tracts  of  country  the  entire  mass  consists  of  hai<d  but  generally 
cavernous  mariy  rock ;  some  of  the  varieties  might  be  called  calcareous 
luffiL"  This  rock  is  (»dled  by  the  inhabitants  '  tosca,'  a  name  adopted 
by  recent  gieologists.  Parish  considers  the  Pampas  formation  to 
have  been  "  tranquilly  deposited  during  the  imperceptible  lapse  of 
ages ;  the  delta  perhaps,  not  of  one,  but  of  numerous  rivers,  originating 
in  a  once  more  genenl  diffusion  of  the  waters  of  the  Aiides  before 
their  oouraes  were  defined  by  their  present  channels."  D'Orbigny 
attributes  it  to  a '  great  debacle,'  by  which  a  prodigious  quantity  of  mud 
was  borne  over  the  ifride  surface  of  the  Pampas  when  imder  water. 
Mr.  Darwin  however  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  country  has 
rejected  both  these  theories,  and  supposes  that  "  the  Pampean  forma- 
tion was  slowly  accumulated  at  the  mouth  of  the  former  testuary  of 
the  Plata  and  in  the  sea  adjoining  it,  and  that  the  entire  district  has 
undergone  a  slow  and  gpnduid  process  of  elevation,  with  intervals  of 
rest,  to  the  extent  of  100  feet.  The  Plata  appears  according  to  the 
statements  of  various  observers  to  be  still  gradually  silting  up,  and 
evidences  are  distinctly  traceable  of  the  waters  having,  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  occupied  a  much  wider  channel.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  thing  connected  with  the  Pampas  formation  is 
the  wonderful  quantity  of  fossil  mammiferous  remains  which  it  con- 
tains. So  numerous  and  so  generally  dispersed  are  these  that  Mr. 
Darwin  is  **  firmly  convinced  that  a  deep  trench  could  not  be  cut  in 
any  line  across  the  Pampas  without  intersecting  the  remains  of  some 
quadruped."  In  some  spots  the  quantity  found  is  extraordinarily 
great.  Among  these  remains  are  found  some  of  the  most  striking 
objects  in  European  museums — the  gigantic  megatherium,  mastodon, 
glvptodon,  Bcleidotherium,  mylodon,  toxodon,  dasypoid,  and  various 
others.    Frequently  the  remains  consist  of  complete  or  nearly  com- 


plete skeletons,  but  often  merely  of  a  few  bones  or  even  a  single  bone. 
Numerous  marine  shells  are  aJso  found,  lists  of  which  are  given  by 
Mr.  Darwin  and  M.  D'Orbigny. 

In  various  parts  of  the  Pampas  occur  thin  saline  incrustations,  and 
during  droughts  most  of  the  streams  are  saline.  Near  Bahia  Blanoa 
Mr.  Darwin  noticed  "square  miles  of  .the  mud-flats,  which  are  raised 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea»  just  enough  to  protect 
them  from  being  overflowed,  appear,  after  dry  weather,  whiter 
than  the  groimd  after  the  thickest  frost"  This  incrustation,  which 
where  thickest  does  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  contains  93  per 
cent,  of  sulphate  of  soda.  Salinas  or  salt-lakes  also  occur  in  several 
parts  of  the  Pampas.  They  are  often  several  leagues  in  diameter,  but 
generally  very  shallow.  In  a  large  salina  northward  of  the  N^g;ro  the 
salt  at  the  bottom  is  between  2  and  3  feet  in  thickness  during  the 
whole  year,  and  is  composed  entirely  of  sodium  with  the  exception  of 
0*26  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  0'22  of  earthy  matter. 

The  vast  sand-dunes  of  which  the  northern  shore  of  Bahia  BUmca, 
as  weU  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  sea-coast  is 
composed,  have  been  noticed  in  our  sketch  of  the  coast  Along  this 
part  Mr.  Darwin  found  numerous  rounded  fragments  of  pumice, 
brought  down  no  doubt  by  the  streams  from  the  Andes.  From  the 
Colorado  to  the  Negro  and  thence  into  Patagonia  occur  gravel-beds 
composed  chiefly  of  porph3nntic  pebbles,  with  occasional  nodules  of 
gypsum.  At  Santa  F^  Bajados  in  Entre  Rios  the  difiGs  consist  of 
tertiary  strata,  blackish  indurated  mud,  yellowish  sandy  clay  with 
much  crystalline  gypsum,  a  dark-green  soapy  clay,  and  a  white 
arenaceous  highly  cxystalline  limestone,  with  beds  of  sand,  covered  by 
the  Pampas  f ormatioiL  In  Corrientes  the  Pampean  formation  is  said 
not  to  occur. 

Climate. — The  great  differences  of  level  within  the  territories  of  the 
Ai^gentine  Confederation  produce  a  very  different  climate  in  the 
various  regions  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
difference  of  heat  and  cdd  felt  on  the  table-land  of  the  Despoblado 
and  the  countries  surrounding  the  Qreat  Salina  is  the  greatest  that 
occurs  on  the  American  continent,  though  these  regions  are  less  than 
300  miles  from  each  other.  We  are  not  further  acqiuiinted  with  the 
Despoblado  than  that  it  does  not  admit  of  any  kind  of  cultivation, 
which  renders  it  probable  that  it  is  only  about  1500  feet  below  the 
snow-line,  and  continually  exposed  to  frost  Respecting  the  climate 
of  Santiago  del  Estero,  Temple  says  that  in  December  1825,  during 
three  or  four  days  and  with  a  hot  northerly  wind,  the  heat  was  «o 
great  that  it  blistered  the  skin  on  the  face  and  hands  even  of  those 
who  remained  in-doors ;  that  leaves  fell  scorched  from  the  trees,  and 
the  bark  of  several  became  cracked  and  shrivelled  just  as  if  fire  had 
been  applied ;  and  that  the  bolts,  locks,  and  keys  of  the  doors  were  so 
hot  that  they  could  not  be  retained  in  the  nand.  The  inhabitants 
were  afraid  Uiey  should  die  by  suffocation.  The  climate  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  country  is  between  these  two  extremes ;  but  as  by  far  the 
greatest  part  extends  in  wide  plains  and  most  of  the  valleys  are  low, 
their  climate  is  rather  hot  than  cold,  and  in  most  places  the  summer 
heat  is  oppressive,  being  from  90"  to  100**.  As  to  rain,  it  is  remark- 
able that,  in  the  countries  extending  along  the  base  of  the  Andes 
where  rain  falls,  it  generally  does  not  come  down  in  autumn  and 
winter  as  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  but  in  spring  from 
October  to  January.  No  particular  observations  on  the  cliinate  of 
these  countries  have  been  published,  except  some  with  respect  to  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Pampas.  The  heat  experienced  in  both  is  about 
the  same,  there  being  some  slight  frost  in  July  and  August,  but  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  regard  to  rain  and  the  moisture  of  tiie  air.  In 
the  Western  Pampas  the  air  is  extremely  dry,  and  there  is  no  dew  at 
night ;  rain  also  is  very  scarce.  In  the  Eastern  Pampas  the  case  is 
quite  different ;  rain  occurs  all  the  year  round,  and  a  heavy  dew  fidls 
every  night  In  these  parte  sudden  changes  of  the  atmosphere  are 
not  rare ;  sometimes  they  raise  or  depress  the  thermometer  20**  or 
even  30°  in  a  few  hours.  The  abimdance  of  moisture  in  the  air  and 
the  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold  are  due  to  the  winds.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  prevailing  winds  are  northerly,  and 
they  bring  with  them  the  heated  air  of  the  lower  latitudes,  and  in 
passing  over  low  and  inundated  tracts  take  up  a  great  deal  of  moisture ; 
BO  that  on  arriving  at  the  Eastern  Pampas  the  united  effect  of  heat 
and  moisture  produces  unpleasant  impressions,  like  those  of  the 
sirocco  of  the  Levant^  causing  lassitude  and  relaxation,  though  rarely 
disease.  Then  suddenly  bursts  out  a  pampero,  or  south-west  winc^ 
which  blowing  over  the  immense  extent  of  the  dry  Pampas,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Andes,  rages  with  incredible  fury,  and  is  more  like 
a  West  India  hurricane  than  the  gales  experienced  in  countries  with- 
out the  tropics.  The  pamperos  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  awful 
thunder-storms,  and  frequently  by  clouds  of  dust  so  dense  as  to  pro- 
duce darkness.  They  generally  last  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  But 
in  1793  one  blew  without  intermission  for  three  days,  and  the  bed  of 
the  La  Plata  was  laid  dry  for  a  distance  of  10  miles  from  the  shore, 
and  many  vessels  which  had  been  sunk  years  before  in  the  river  were 
visited  by  the  inhabitants,  who  walked  about  in  the  bed  of  the  stream 
without  wetting  their  feet  The  painpero  however  precipitates  the 
moisture  of  the  air,  and  restores  to  it  its  usual  degree  of  elasticity. 
At  Buenos  Ayres  the  thermometer  rose  in  January  1822  to  94%  and 
in  August  it  sunk  to  36".  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  was 
about  62° :  that  of  the  summer  (January,  Februaiy,  and  March),  72* 
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of  the  Butamn  (April,  May,  and  Jui)6)i  58' ;  that  of  the  winter,  54" ; 
that  of  the  spring  (October,  November,  and  Deoember),  65^*.  Ooca- 
sionally  the  thermometer  has  risen  (as  in  January,  1824)  to  96',  and 
it  has  been  known  to  fall  as  low  as  28" ;  but  these  are  rare  oocurrences. 
At  Parana  in  Entre  Rios  the  highest  range  between  1844-47  was  96° 
in  January,  1846,  the  lowest  50'  in  June,  1844. 

A  part  of  the  Pampas  is  subject  to  periodical  drought  of  long 
duration,  especially  the  nortii-eastem  comer  of  the  Western  Pampas, 
which  includes  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayrea 
and  the  southern  of  Santa  F^.  For  three  years  (1827-80)  so  little  rain 
fell  that  even  the  thiBUes  failed,  and  the  whole  country  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  dusty  high  road.  Vast  numbers  of  birds,  wild 
animals,  cattle,  and  horses  perished  for  want  of  food  and  water.  The 
lowest  estimate  of  the  loss  of  cattle  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 
alone  was  one  million  head.  Similar  and  scarcely  less  destructive 
drought  occurred  in  1848.  According  to  information  ooUeoted  by 
Darwin  from  the  natives  these  droughts  are  periodical,  and  occur  at 
intervals  of  about  15  years. 

Produeiioni. — ^Respecting  the  principal  objects  of  agriculture  the 
Argentine  Confederation  may  be  divided  into  two  regions,  which  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  Gran  Salina.  On  the  north  of  it 
they  partake  of  the  intertropical  productions ;  mandioo,  rice,  Indian 
CQm,  and  the  ooca  plant  are  cultivated  in  most  of  the  lower  valleys. 
In  the  more  elevated  tracts  tobacco  and  cotton  succeed  well,  and  are 
ctUtivated  on  a  large  scale.  South  of  the  Gran  Salina  the  agriculture 
resembles  that  of  southern  Europe  except  that  no  rice  is  raised. 
Wheat  and  Indian  com  are  the  principal  crops,  but  barley  and  looeme 
are  also  extensively  grown,  especially  near  Mendosa.  The  northern 
region  also  produces  some  wild  plants  of  great  use,  such  as  the  algaroba 
tree,  from  the  fruit  of  which  mixed  with  maiae  the  Indians  make 
oaken,  and  by  fermentation  ehiea,  an  intoxicating  spirit ;  the  quina- 
quina,  the  pidm-tree,  the  plant  from  which  the  Paraguay  tea,  or  mat^, 
is  taken,  uie  cactus  that  bears  the  cochineal  insect^  the  aloe  from 
which  yam  and  ropes  are  made,  and  the  indigo  and  some  other  plants 
used  in  dyeing.  In  the  Gran  Salina  itself  a  kmd  of  salsola  grows  from 
which  soda  is  extracted.  The  fruit-trees  which  are  cultivated  are 
mostly  those  of  southem  Europe,  as  the  vine,  orange,  fig,  olive,  peach, 
apricot,  apple,  and  pear.  On  the  banks  of  the  Parani  $eda  m/lvairt 
(wild  silk)  is  collected,  which  is  left  in  the  woods  by  a  certain 
caterpillar. 

Though  the  cultivation  of  wheat  has  increased  so  much  that  it  now 
forms  an  article  of  exportation,  the  principal  exchangeable  wealth  of 
the  confederation  is  derived  from  their  henls  of  cattle,  which  increase 
with  remarkable  rapidity,  notwithstanding  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
oountry,  the  losses  by  the  droughts,  and  the  great  quantities  annually 
killed.  The  annual  increase  is  said  to  amount  to  85  per  cent.  The 
number  of  heads  in  1887  was  estimated  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  at 
4  millions,  of  which  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  alone  was  said  to 
possess  8  millions;  in  1851  it  was  estimated  at  12  millions,  of 
which  Buenos  Ayres  still  posseasss  by  far  the  greater  though  not  so 
disproportionate  a  share.  The  increase  in  the  quantity  and  value  of 
the  sheep  is  still  more  extraordinaiy.  Prior  to  1823  the  La  Plata 
sheep  were  a  nearly  wild  and  almost  valueless  race;  since  then, 
mainly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  English  settlers,  merinos.  South- 
downs,  and  Leicesters  have  been  introduced,  chiefly  in  the  province  of 
Buenos  Atbbs  ;  the  greatest  attention  has  been  given  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  breed,  and  wool  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  staple  articles 
of  export  from  Buenos  Ayres.  The  climate  appears  admirably  adapted 
for  sheep,  which  thrive  well  and  increase  prodigiously.  They  wander 
about  in  the  Pampas  nearly  in  a  wild  state,  and  the  largest  items  in 
the  list  of  exports  consist  of  hides,  and,  after  wool,  hair,  horns,  tallow, 
and  jerked  beef.  The  horses^  mules,  and  asses  probably  much  exceed 
two  millions ;  they  are  exported  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  islimd  of 
Mauritius.  Gbats  and  hogs  are  lees  common.  Most  of  the  South 
American  wild  animals  are  found  in  the  confederation,  as  the  puma, 
the  jaguar,  the  armadillo,  the  tapir,  the  tajassoo,  the  bisoacho  (an 
animal  with  a  long  bushy  toil  and  twice  the  sise  of  a  rabbity  which  is 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  whose  skins  have  lately  been  brought  to 
England  for  furs),  deer,  and  some  kinds  of  monkeys.  The  guanaoo  is 
found  in  the  plains  and  on  the  mountains,  but  the  wild  llamas, 
vioufias,  and  alpacas  only  in  the  cold  regions  on  the  elevated  table- 
lands. The  water-hog,  or  carpincho  {Hydrochoertu  Capyhara),  the 
largest  of  the  rodent  animab  in  the  world,  is  very  common  on  the 
banks  of  the  Parani£;  Darwin  shot  one  which  weighed  98  pounds. 
Mendoza  is  the  native  place  of  that  singular  animal  the  chlamyphorua 
The  most  common  birds  are  the  emu,  the  condor,  green  parrots, 
partridges,  wild  ducks,  pigeons  and  quails,  the  carrion-vnlture,  and 
several  other  rapacious  birds.  Ostriches  are  numerous  in  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  tinochorus  and  other  small  birds  of  the  species  Fvmariiu 
are  also  met  with.  The  long-legged  plover  {HionantopUB  niffricoUit) 
i»  common  on  the  Pampas;  a  small  owl  {Athme  cunicularia)  abounds 
in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  the  sdasor-beak  {JiAyneopt  nigra)  is 
found  along  the  banks  of  the  Parand.  Serpents  are  not  numerous, 
but  there  are  many  kinds  of  noxious  insects,  venomous  spiders,  bugs 
or  bencualas,  fleas,  musquitoes,  and  nignas,  and  the  Becho  Colorado,  a 
minute  red  insect  which  is  very  annoying.  Locusts,  as  in  all  countries 
where  arid  plains  are  found,  frequently  destroy  the  crops.  Bees  are 
commmi  in  we  conntrieB  along  the  Andes  and  on  the  Parang  and  wax 


ii  collected  in  several  districts.  The  cochineal  insect  is  reared  on  the 
banks  of  the  Salado.  Along  the  coast  south  of  the  La  Plata,  whales, 
sea-lions,  and  sea-elephants  are  numerous.  Among  the  insects  is  one 
called  davillo  from  its  resemblance  to  a  little  nail ;  it  is  smaller  than 
the  cochineal,-  and  oocurs  only  in  Catamarca  and  Tucoman,  where  it 
is  used  for  dyeing  green  the  viou&a  and  alpaca  wooL 

Gold  and  silver  occur  in  the  Andes,  and  also  in  the  SierTa  de 
Cordova,  but  they  are  generally  situated  at  such  an  elevation  above 
the  plains  that  there  is  neither  food  nor  fuel  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  as  the  ore  is  not  rich  they  cannot  be  worked  with  advantsge. 
Some  of  the  mines  are  worked  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  said  that  iron 
and  lead  are  found  in  the  confederation.  Salt  is  abundant  in  the  Great 
Salina  and  south  of  it  with  the  exception  of  the  Eastern  Pampas,  and 
rock-salt  is  said  to  occur  along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes 
south  of  the  Diamante  River.  In  the  same  locality  coal  is  also  said 
to  abound. 

IfikahUanii. — ^The  population  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  con- 
sists  of  descendants  of  Spaniards  and  of  Indians.  The  whites  have 
not  settled  here  as  masters  as  in  other  oountries  farther  north,  where 
they  have  exempted  themselves  from  agricultural  labour.  They  are 
here  cultivators  of  the  ground,  and  chiefly  look  after  cattle  and  horsea 
Those  who  look  after  the  horses  and  are  called  gouchoa  live  a  wild 
life,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  superior  to  the  Indiana.  Their 
dress  is  a  doak  (poncho),  and  they  live  exclusively  on  beef  and  mat^, 
an  infusion  of  the  Paraguay  tea. 

The  Indians  who  are  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  whites  sre  far 
from  being  numerous :  the  number  probably  falls  short  of  80,000 
individuals.  The v  are  only  found  in  the  provinces  north  of  the  Great 
Salina.  On  the  Despoblado  and  in  the  valleys  surrounding  it  they 
seem  to  belong  to  &e  Peruvian  nation,  and  to  speak  the  Quichua 
language.  In  the  valleys  of  Caxamaroa  and  Rioja  they  form  distinct 
tribes,  and  live  in  villages  distinct  from  the  whites ;  their  language  is 
not  the  Quichua.  Several  familiea  of  the  Ghiarani  are  still  settled  in 
the  Missiones,  and  others  established  themselves  in  Corrientes  and 
Entire  Rios  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1767.  The  Indiana 
who  are  not  subject  to  the  whites,  and  who  are  frequently  at  war 
with  them,  may  be  divided  into  the  Northern  and  Southern  Indiana 
The  former  inhabit  the  Gran  Chaco  between  the  Rio  Salado  and  the 
Paraguay  and  Parand,  and  the  latter  the  oountries  south  of  85'  S.  lat 
Only  one  independent  nation  has  maintained  its  ground  surrounded 
by  settlements  of  the  whites,  the  Guaycurus,  who  inhabit  the  oountry 
between  the  towns  of  Cordova  and  Santa  F^,  and  as  £yr  north  as  the 
great  lake  called  Laguna  Salados  de  los  Porongoa.  Some  thuty  years 
ago  this  tribe  was  composed  of  only  800  or  900  individuals,  arid  since 
that  time  they  have  probably  been  reduced  to  a  still  smaller  number 
by  the  civil  wars  in  the  provinces.  They  have  great  numbers  of 
horses,  and  dwell  in  low  nouses  constructed  of  hides  which  they 
move  about  with  great  facility.  The  attempts  made  to  settle  them  in 
fixed  places  have  hitherto  proved  abortive,  as  they  are  much  attached 
to  a  wandering  life. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  the  southem  districts  of  the  Gran  Chaco 
is  small,  and  it  seems  that  there  are  only  a  few  &milies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  rivers.  But  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Yermejo  and 
between  it  and  the  Parand  there  is  a  great  number  of  wandering 
tribes,  some  of  which  are  powerful.  The  most  numerous  of  these 
tribes  are  the  Tobas,  Mataguayos,  and  Mataoos  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yermejo,  and  the  Guanas,  Guaycurus,  Yagas,  Lenguas,  and  Ivirayaras 
between  the  Pilcomayo  and  Parand.  All  these  with  the  exception  of 
the  Guanas  and  Matacos  adhere  to  a  nomadic  life;,  and  live  on  the 
produce  of  their  flocks  and  of  the  chace.  They  have  also  msny 
horses.  The  men  go  naked  with  the  exception  of  a  girdle  of  cotton 
round  their  loins,  the  women  cover  themselves  with  a  large  cotton 
cloth.  The  men  are  always  on  horseback.  Most  of  these  nations 
seem  to  belong  to  the  race  from  which  the  Guaycurus  have  sprung, 
and  all  their  languages  are  only  dialects  of  one.  They  raise  some 
Indian  com.  The  Matacos,  who  had  been  for  some  time  under  the 
care  of  the  Jesuits,  have  fixed  habitations,  cultivate  the  ground,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  them  go  every  year  in  harveet-time  to  the 
province  of  Salta,  where  they  are  employed  in  getting  in  the  cropa 
Though  these  northern  tribes  have  generally  not  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  ^e  whites  who  are  settled  near  them,  they  are  not  in  a  state  of 
continual  war  with  them  as  is  the  case  with  the  southem  Indiana 
Though  in  most  other  respects  they  resemble  the  southern  tribes  they 
are  not  so  tall,  and  on  the  average  not  taller  than  the  inhabitants  oT 
southem  Europe. 

The  southem  tribes  had  their  pasturegrounds  south  of  tlie  Rio 
Salacio  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  of  85  S.  lat.,  which  line  was  established 
in  1740  between  them  and  the  Spanish  government.  This  line  wa* 
secured  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards  by  a  few  military  posts,  and, 
though  the  Indians  from  time  to  time  made  predatory  incursions  into 
the  settlements,  the  whites  lived  in  a  state  of  comparative  security. 
But  during  the  confusion  with  which  the  establishment  of  the  political 
independence  of  these  provinces  was  attended,  and  during  the  war 
with  Brazil,  the  Indians,  becoming  bolder,  laid  waste  the  oountry  as  far 
north  as  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  killing  the  men,  and  making  women 
and  children  captives.  After  sevwal  attempts  to  bring  about  a  peace- 
ful arrangement  had  fSedled,  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  sent  a 
strong  force  against  them,  under  the  command  of  Boaan^  the  dictator 
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of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  icourdd  the  whole  country  as  far  south  as  the 
Rio  Negro,  lulled  many  thousands  of  the  Indiana,  and  rescued  1500 
whites  who  had  been  captured  in  the  predatory  expeditions  of  the 
natlTes.  By  a  treaty  which  Rosas  compelled  them  to  make,  no  tribe 
of  Indians  has  any  nght  to  inhabit  any  part  of  the  proyince ;  and  none 
are  to  cross  the  border  without  a  pass.  They  do  not  however  pay  very 
strict  regard  to  the  treaty ;  and  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the 
proYinoe  it  is  not  possible  to  enforce  their  obedience.  These  southern 
tribes  are  divided  into  innumerable  petty  tribes  or  families,  each 
governed  by  its  own  cacique,  or  tUmene,  who  occasionally  claims  by 
hereditary  title,  but  has  little  authority  except  in  time  of  war,  when 
all  submit  implicitly  to  his  direction. 

Political  JHvinona  and  Population. — ^Under  the  Spanish  dominion 
the  countries  now  com]prehended  within  the  Argentine  Confederation 
were  divided  into  four  mtendencias,  Buenos  Ayres,  Cordova,  Tucuman, 
and  Salta.  When  these  countries  obtained  their  independence,  a 
new  division  was  made  in  181 S  and  1814,  but  as  the  physical  character 
of  the  countiy  had  not  been  attended  to  in  making  this  division,  some 
of  the  new  states  again  divided :  at  present  there  are  13  states.  It 
was  originally  intended  to  unite  them  all  under  a  central  government, 
but  the  attempt,  though  more  than  once  repeated,  did  not  succeed 
untn  1834,  when  a  voluntary  compact  was  entered  into  between  Buenos 
Ayres,  Entre  Rios,  Corriontes,  and  Santa  F^,  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  present  Argentine  Confederation,  to  which  the  other  provinces 
have  since  given  in  their  adherence.  The  provinces  are  not  however 
bound  by  any  positive  constitution;  they  seem  to  govern  themselves 
more  or  less  independently  of  each  other,  though  united  for  national 
purposes  in  a  general  confederation. 

The  population  of  the  18  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation 
was  estimated  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  in  1887  at  from  600,000  to 
675,000 ;  he  estimates  it  to  have  increased  in  1847  to  820,000.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  McCann  observes,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries  of 
the  authorities  in  the  provinces,  that  civil  war,  the  prohibition  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  other  causes,  have  not  merely  prevented  the  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  provinces,  but  caused  an  actual  decrease. 
He  estimates  the  population  in  1848  at  596,000.  We  append  the 
statements  of  each : — 


Parish. 

MoCann. 

BaenoB  Ayres 

820,000 

200,000 

Santa  n       . 

20,000 

18,000 

Entre  Rios    . 

80,000 

22,000 

Corrientes     . 

40,000 

82,000 

CordoTa 

90,000 

65,000 

Santiago 

50,000 

45,000 

Tucuman 

45,000 

45,000 

Salta    . 

80,000 

50,000 

Catamarca    .         . 

.80,000 

25,000 

La  Kioja 

25,000 

17,000 

SanLuia 

20,000 

20,000 

Mendoxa 

45,000 

85,000 

San  Juan 

25,000 

22,000 

820,000 


596,000 


This  is  exclusive  of  independent  Indians  within  the  territory  claimed 
by  the  confederation.  The  number  of  the  La  Plata  Indians  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  50,000  to  100,000,  but  this  estimate  includes  those 
in  the  territories  south  of  the  Negro,  and  of  course  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Argentine  Confederation.  Within  those  limits  the  number  is 
probably  under  50,000. 

Manufaetures. — ^The  most  important  branch  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try is  that  of  ponchos,  or  oblong  square  pieces  of  woollen  cloth,  with 
a  hole  in  the  middle,  to  pass  the  head  through  ;  they  are  used  by  the 
gauchos  and  other  people  as  cloaks.  The  finest  are  made  of  vicufia 
uins,  in  the  town  of  Santiago  del  Estero.  Some  woollen  &brics  for 
men's  and  women's  dresses  are  also  made,  as  well  as  saddle-cloths.  In 
some  parts  some  coarse  cotton  cloth  was  formerly  made  by  the  country 
people  for  their  own  use,  but  this  branch  of  domestic  industry  has 
been  nearly  abandoned  since  the  introduction  of  British  manufactures. 
The  wearing  apparel,  knives,  spurs,  and  even  household  goods,  of 
the  peasantry  are  now  almost  exclusively  of  British  manufacture. 

Commerce. — The  internal  commerce  of  the  states  is  considerable,  as 
most  of  them  have  some  products  which  are  either  not  at  all  or  only 
to  a  small  amount  raised  in  the  neighbouring  states.  Thus  the  cotton 
of  Corrientes  and  of  Catamarca,  and  the  wines  and  brandies  of  Rioja, 
San  Juan,  and  Mendoza,  are  transported  from  the  places  where  they 
are  grown,  to  the  states  which  are  most  distant  from  them.  Under 
the  Spanish  dominion  great  numbers  of  horses  and  mules  (60,000) 
were  annually  sent  to  Peru  and  Bolivia,  but  at  present  the  number 
exported  to  those  countries  is  comparatively  small.  The  commei'ce 
by  land  with  ChUi  is  not  considerable,  being  almost  limited  to  the 
exports  of  the  state  of  Mendosa,  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 

The  maritime  commerce  of  iheao  countries,  while  they  were  under 
the  sway  of  Spain,  was  not  great.  The  official  valuation  of  the  average 
imports  from  1792  to  1796,  inclusive,  did  not  exceed  2,606,754  Spanish 
doUars  (586,5202.),  though  every  article  was  sold  at  an  exorbitant  price. 
Since  these  countries  have  obtained  their  independence,  and  have  been 
aocesaible  to  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  the  imports  have  increased  very 
muoh.  But  this  commerce  has  experienced  great  interruptions  and 
vicissitudes.    Between  1821  and  1825  it  was  in  the  most  flourishing 


state.  From  1826  to  1828  foreign  vessels  were  excluded  by  the  iim- 
silian  blockade.  After  that  time  the  country  was  distracted  by  civil 
wars  and  political  revolutions.  Another  interruption  was  caused  by 
the  blockade  of  the  British  and  French  squadrons.  Before  the  BrasUian 
blockade,  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  the  only  place  whence  the 
produce  of  these  states  was  sent  to  foreign  countries ;  but  since  that 
time  great  part  of  the  northern  provinces  have  sent  their  produce  to 
Honte  Video,  and  received  foreign  merchandise  by  the  same  way.  In 
1825  the  imports  of  Buenos  Ayres  amounted  to  1,575,0002. ;  in  1851 
they  were  2,110,0002.  Of  this  the  imports  from  Qreat  Britain  amounted 
to  about  900,0002.,  of  France  to  500,0002.,  and  of  the  United  States  to 
200,0002. 

The  goods  imported  from  Great  Britain  into  Buenos  Ayres  consist 
of  cotton  doth,  plain  and  printed  calicoes,  linens,  woollens,  and  silks ; 
also  hardware  and  cutlery,  coarse  and  iBne  earthenware,  glass,  iron 
and  stc«l,  leather,  tin  and  pewter  wares,  and  tin-plates,  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  a  number  of  minor  articles.  From  France  are 
imported  wines,  superfine  cloth  and  linens,  merinos,  cashmeres,  silks 
and  cambrics,  lace,  gloves,  shoes,  silk  stockings,  looking-glasses,  fans, 
oombs»  perfumery,  and  jewellery.  From  Germany  are  imported  cloth, 
linens,  and  cottons ;  from  Holhmd,  cloth,  linens,  gin,  butter  and  cheese, 
and  Westphalia  hams;  from  Belgium,  arms,  especially  swords  and 
pistols ;  and  from  Sweden,  iron,  cordage,  canvass,  pitch,  tar,  and  deals. 
From  tiie  Mediterranean,  Sicilian  and  Spamsh  produce  are  sent»  of 
which  the  most  important  are  the  cheap  red  wines  of  Sicily,  the 
common  wines  of  Catalonia,  brandies,  olive-oil,  maccaroni,  and  dried 
fruits.  They  were  formerly  brought  by  British  vessels  from  Gibraltar, 
but  are  now  mostly  carried  in  Sardinian  ships.  From  Spain  are 
imported  some  serges  and  sUks,  velvets,  and  Spanish  snuff.  Formerly 
great  quantities  of  paper  were  brought  from  Spain,  but  that  article  is 
now  sent  from  Genoa.  From  the  United  States  of  North  America  are 
imported  spirits,  soap,  sperm  candles,  dried  and  salt  provisions, 
tobacco,  frimiture,  and  deals,  as  well  as  unbleached  cotton  cloths. 
Brazil  sends  to  Buenos  Ayres  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  and  rice ; 
and  a  great  quantity  of  the  mat^,  or  Paraguay  tea,  of  an  inferior 
description.  From  China  are  brought  in  British  vessek  tea,  silks, 
crapes,  nankeens,  wearing-apparel,  tortoise-shell,  earthenware,  matting, 
and  some  minor  articles.  Havanna  sends  to  Buenos  Ayres  sugar, 
coffee,  and  tobaoca 

The  exports  from  Buenos  Ayres  in  18S7  amounted  in  value  to 
1,268,8562.;  in  1851  they  had  increased  to  2,126,7052.  Of  these  the 
greatest  increase  was  in  hides,  which  had  increased  in  number 
1,600,000,  and  in  wool,  which  had  increased  in  weight  12,000,000  lbs. 
The  value  of  the  hides  exported  in  1851  was  1,800,5702. ;  that  of 
tallow,  the  next  in  amount,  was  217,6902.,  and  of  wool  190,0602. 

Mules  are  occasionally  exported  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  the  inland 
of  Mauritius.  The  other  articles  exported  are  brought  to  Europe — 
except  the  jerked  beef,  which  goes  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies  and 
Brazil ;  the  com  and  flour,  whidi  are  exported  to  Brazil,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  hides,  horns,  wool  and  sheep-skins,  which  are 
carried  to  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

The  greater  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which  annually  enter 
the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres  belong  to  Great  Britain,  and  next  to  the 
United  States. 

More  copious  particulars  on  the  commerce  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation are  given  in  Sir  Woodbine  Parish's  valuable  book  on  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  provinces  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  from  which  these 
statistical  facts  are  taken.  The  commerce  of  the  several  provinces 
will  be  noticed  under  their  respective  titles. 

jffietory. — ^Though  Amerigo  Vespucci  sailed  along  the  coast  before 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  observed  the 
wide  ffistuary  of  the  Rio  die  la  Plata.  It  was  diBCovered  by  Juan 
Diaz  de  Soils,  who  was  sent  to  these  parts  in  1512,  by  the  Spanish 
government^  and  he  took  possession  of  it,  but  did  not  form  a 
settlement. 

Sebastian  Cabot  was  sent  from  Spain,  in  1530,  to  make  discoveries 
in  South  America.  He  traversed  the  La  Plata,  and  following  the 
course  of  the  Rio  Paranf(  to  its  confluence  with  the  Paraguay,  sailed 
up  the  first-mentioned  river,  but  being  prevented  from  proceeding 
hr  by  shoals  and  cataracts,  he  entered  the  Paraguay,  which  he 
asoended  to  a  point  above  the  place  where  Asuncion  is  situated.  He 
built  also  a  small  fort  at  the  place  where  the  Rio  Teroero,  or  rather 
the  Carcara&al,  joins  the  Paranll  (82*  80'  S.  lat),  which  he  called 
Santo  Spiritu,  which  however  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  soon  after 
his  deputure.  The  favourable  account  that  he  gave  of  the  country 
called  Paraguay  induced  the  Spaniards  to  send  a  considerable  force 
to  these  parts  under  the  Adelantado  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  in 
1584,  who  built  a  fort  near  the  spot  on  which  the  town  of  Buenos 
Ayres  now  stands;  and  he  then  sailed  to  Paraguay  to  foimd  the 
town  of  Asuncion.  The  fort  was  soon  destroyed  by  the  Indians. 
The  Spaniards  concentrated  their  forces  in  Paraguay,  and  frt>m 
thence  they  gradually  began  to  establiidi  their  settlements  over  the 
country. 

In  1573,  Don  Juan  de  Garay  founded  the  town  of  Santa  Fd.  In 
the  meantime  other  Spaniards,  who  for  some  time  before  had  held 
undisturbed  possession  of  Alto  Peru,  or  the  present  republic  of 
Bolivia^  advanced  southward,  passed  the  Abra  de  Cortaderas^  and 
founded  Salta,  Tucuman,  and  Cordova,  about  the  same  time  thai 
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Qaray  built  Santa  F^.  The  town  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  by 
Oaray  in  1580.  He  built  a  fort  sufficiently  strong  to  repel  the  attacks 
of  the  Indians.  All  the  countries  thus  conquered  were  joined  to  the 
viceroyalty  of  Peru,  of  which  they  formed  a  portion  imtil  1777, 
when  Buenos  Ayres  was  divided  from  it,  and  constituted  a  separate 
Ticeroyalty.  In  the  17th  century  the  Jesuits  entered  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  civilising  the  Indians  and  converting  them  to 
Christianity.  Their  progress  was  at  first  slow,  but  after  the  year 
1692,  when  they  obtained  more  extensive  privileges,  the  conversion 
and  dvilisation  of  the  Guaranis,  who  inhabited  both  banks  of  the 
Paranf(  above  the  island  of  Apip^,  went  on  rapidly ;  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  it  was  stated  and  believed  that  the  Jesuits 
had  succeeded  in  forming  a  powerful  state.  On  the  suppression  of 
the  Jesuits  in  1768,  it  was  found  that  the  coimtry  was  inhabited  by 
about  100,000  peaceful  and  industrious  Guaranis.  Since  that  time 
the  Missionos,  as  they  are  called,  have  rapidly  decreased  in  popu- 
lation. At  present  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  very  small. 
Though  the  attempts  to  convert  the  other  tribes  who  inhabit  the 
northern  provinces  were  not  attended  with  great  success,  the  Spaniards 
had  suffered  less  from  their  incursioDS  than  from  the  attacks  of  the 
southern  tribes,  who,  from  the  time  that  they  had  obtained  horses, 
adopted  the  habits  of  the  Mongols  and  other  nomadic  nations  of 
Upper  Asia,  and  by  their  unexpected  incursions  laid  waste  the 
neighbouring  Spanish  settlements,  and  drove  off  their  herds  of 
cattle. 

The  Spaniards  tried  all  means  to  bring  about  a  pacification,  and 
they  partly  succeeded  in  1740,  when  the  course  of  the  Rio  Salado 
of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  parallel  of  85"  S.  lat.  were  agreed  upon 
as  the  boundary  between  the  southern  Indians  and  the  Spanish 
settlements. 

In  1805  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  taken  by  the  British,  but 
they  were  soon  expelled.  In  1807  the  city  was  again  unsuccessfully 
attacked  by  a  British  force  under  General  Whitelocke,  who  on  his 
return  to  England  was  tried  by  court-martial  for  incapacity,  and 
cashiered  The  inhabitants  of  the  Aiigentine  Confederation,  like  those  of 
the  other  Spanish  colonies,  did  not  submit  to  the  authority  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  and  in  1810  they  organised  an  independent  government  in 
the  name  of  king  Ferdinand  VII.  The  loyalty  of  the  leading  men 
who  had  assumed  power  was  however  from  the  first  of  a  doubtful 
character.  The  form  of  government  was  frequently  changed :  Buenos 
Ayres  on  the  one  hand  endeavouring  to  secure  its  supremacy,  while 
the  other  provinces  sought  to  obtain  a  national  government  with 
equal  rights  for  the  several  provinces.  From  1813  to  1816  the 
'Sovereign  Assembly'  had  the  chief  power,  and  its  meetings  were 
held  at  Tucuman  which  was  the  seat  of  government.  On  the  disso- 
lution of  this  body  in  April,  1816,  a  General  Congress  was  called, 
which,  on  July  9th,  declared  the  independence  of  the  'United 
Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.'  General  I'uyerredon  was  named 
'  Supreme  Director,'  an  office  which  lasted  till  1820.  For  the  next 
four  years  the  provinces  remained  in  an  isolated  position,  when 
another  General  Congress  was  called,  which  after  long  discussions 
promulgated  in  1826  a  constitution,  the  7th  article  of  which  declared 
that  "the  Argentine  nation  adopts  for  its  government  the  I'epublican 
representative  form,  consolidated  in  a  unity  of  representation.  This, 
known  as  the  Unitarian  Constitution,  lasted  a  very  short  time.  The 
several  provinces  withheld  their  approval,  civil  war  again  raged,  in 
1827  the  congress  was  dissolved,  and  the  provinces  returned  to  their 
state  of  isolation.  Meanwhile  war  had  been  declared  between  the 
republic  and  Brazil,  and  Buenos  Ayres  was  blockaded  by  a  Brazilian 
fleet  from  Januaiy  1826  to  October  1828,  when  the  blockade  was  put 
an  end  to  by  British  intervention. 

In  January  1831,  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Entre  Rios, 
Corrientes,  and  Santa  F^,  entered  into  a  federal  compact,  to  which 
•  all  the  other  provinces  at  subsequent  periods  became  parties.  The 
union  was  a  voluntary  alliance.  No  general  constitution  was. promul- 
gated, and  the  adhesion  of  the  several  members  was  left  to  be 
secured  by  the  resources  of  the  person  who  might  obtain  the  direction 
of  affairs.  This  Argentine  Confederation  like  the  republic  which  it 
had  succeeded  soon  fell  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
election  of  General  Rosas  as  governor  or  captain-general,  with  almost 
absolute  power,  in  1835,  that  even  temporary  quiet  was  secured. 
By  this  arrangement  the  provincial  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  was 
invested  with  extraordinary  powers,  and  temporarily  charged  with 
the  transaction  of  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  common  interests 
of  the  confederation,  and  the  carrying  out  of  its  business  with  foreign 
nationa  Rosas  had  previously  served  as  governor  and  captain-general 
of  Buenos  Ayres  for  the  usual  term  of  three  years,  and  had  obtained 
unrivalled  influence  in  that  province,  chiefly  through  his  military 
powers,  as  displayed  against  the  Indians.  His  decision  and  enei^gy 
secured  for  awhile  internal  peace,  and  the  provinces  began  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  the  long  prevalent  anarchy.  But  cruelty  and 
despotism  marked  his  sway  at  home,  and  his  ambition,  which  con- 
tinually prompted  him  to  endeavour  to  extend  his  power  over  the 
whole  country  watered  by  the  Plata  and  the  Parang  led  him  into 
disputes  with  foreign  powers:  and  these  ultimately  brought  about 
his  downfall.  His  commercial  policy  hod  for  its  object  to  secure  to 
Buenos  Ayres  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  Plata,  his  political 
policy  to  obtain  a  like  territorial  superiority.     On  the  death  of 


Francia,  dictator  of  Paraguay,  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  inde* 
pendence  of  that  power,  insisting  that  it  should  join  the  AigeDtiiM 
Confederation,  at  the  same  time  he  refused  to  allow  the  navigation 
of  the  Paranil  by  vessels  bound  to  Paraguay.  Lopez,  the  new  dictator 
of  Paraguay,  therefore  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Banda  Oriental, 
now  called  Uruguay,  with  which  Rosas  was  at  war.  These  powos 
applied  for  assistance  to  Brazil.  The  war  was  prolonged  until  the 
whole  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Plata  and  the  Parana  was  in  a 
state  of  conAision.  On  the  earnest  appeal  of  the  merchants  and 
others  interested.  Great  Britain  volunteered  her  mediation,  but  it 
was  rejected  by  Rosas  who  marched  his  troops  within  a  few  miles  of 
Monte  Video,  which  his  fleet  at  the  same  time  blockaded.  The 
emperor  of  Brazil  now  interfered,  and  sent  a  special  mission  to  request 
the  interposition  of  the  courts  of  London  and  Parisi  The  Bntiah 
and  French  governments  in  February  1845  decided  on  seDding 
plenipotentiaries  to  the  Plata  to  offer  their  mediation,  and  to  announce 
their  intention  to  enforce  a  cessation  of  hostilities  if  needful,  by  an 
armed  intervention.  The  offer  was  rejected  by  Rosas,  but  readily 
accepted  by  his  opponents.  The  united  fleet  of  England  and  France 
at  once  commenced  operations  by  seizing  the  fleet  of  Rosas  which  was 
blockading  3f  onte  Video,  and  the  ishmd  of  Martin  Garcia  which 
commands  the  entrances  of  the  Paranil  and  the  Uruguay.  The 
harbour  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  at  the  same  time  declared  under 
blockade,  and  the  combined  fleet  prepared  to  open  the  ParaiuL  and 
convoy  as  far  as  Corrientes  any  merchant  vessels  that  might  desire  to 
ascend  that  river.  Rosas  on  his  part  made  hasty  preparatioos  to 
intercept  the  fleet  by  planting  batteries  with  paries  of  heavy  artillery 
at  Point  Obligado ;  and  pkunng  three  strong  chains  across  the  river, 
supported  by  24  vessels  and  10  fire-ships.  0>n  the  19th  of  November 
1845,  the  combined  fleet  consisting  of  eight  sailing  and  three  steam 
vessels  forced  the  passage  with  trifling  loss  to  itself,  but  entirely 
destroying  the  batteries,  and  considerably  injuring  the  army  of  Rosas. 
On  the  return  of  the  fleets  with  a  convoy  of  110  vessels,  it  was 
encountered  at  San  Lorenzo  by  a  very  powerful  battery  which  Rosas 
had  erected  in  an  admirable  position,  in  the  full  expectation  of 
destroying  a  laiige  number  of  the  merchant  vessels,  and  of  crippling 
the  naval  force.  The  battery  commanded  the  river,  and  was  difficult 
of  attack  by  the  steamers,  but  it  waa  speedUy  silenced  by  a  rocket- 
brigade,  which  had  been  the  previous  night  secretly  landed  on  a  small 
island  in  the  river.  The  combined  fleet  escaped  with  trifling  Iosb, 
the  rocket-brigade  lost  not  a  man;  but  four  of  the  merchant 
vessels  which,  through  unskilful  pilotage,  ran  ashore,  were  burnt  to 
prevent  them  falling  into  the  hands  of  Rosas.  The  loss  to  the 
Ai^gentine  army  was  very  great.  Again  plenipotentiaries  were  sent 
out  by  the  combined  powers,  but  Rosas  refused  to  yield ;  and  England 
withdrew  from  the  blockade  in  July  1848.  It  was  however  continued 
by  France  until  January  1849.  On  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  two 
great  powers  in  1850,  Brazil  determined  on  active  interference.  The 
power  of  Rosas,  essentially  despotic,  and  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  supremacy  of  Buenos  Ayres,  had  moreover  beoome  intolerable 
to  the  provinces  which  desired  a  federal  and  equal  union.  Accordingly 
towards  the  close  of  1850,  BrazU,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay  entered 
into  a  treaty,  to  which  Corrientes  and  Entre  Rios^  as  represented  by 
General  Urquiza,  became  parties,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to 
continue  hostilities  until  they  had  effected  the  deposition  of  Rosas, 
"  whose  power  and  tyranny  "  they  declared  to  be  "  incompatible  with 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  this  part  of  the  world."  Early  in  the 
spring  of  1851  a  Brazilian  fleet  blockaded  Buenos  Ayres,  and  soon 
after  an  Argentine  force  commanded  by  Urquiza  crossed  the  Uruguay. 
The  struggle  was  now  virtually  tenninated.  General  Oribe  who 
conmianded  the  army  of  Rosas  in  Monte  Video  made  a  show  of 
resistance,  but  it  was  merely  to  gain  time  in  order  to  complete  his 
arrangements  with  Urquiza,  and  he  soon  after  capitulated.  His 
soldiers  for  the  most  part  joined  the  army  of  Urquiza,  who  at  the 
head  of  a  force  amounting  it  is  said  to  70,000  men,  crossed  into 
Buenos  Ayres.  A  general  engagement  was  fought  on  the  plains  of 
Moron,  February  2,  1851,  when  the  army  of  Rosas  was  entirely 
defeated.  Rosas,  who  had  commanded  in  person,  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  field ;  and,  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  he  reached 
in  safety  the  house  of  the  British  minister  at  Buenos  Ayres.  From 
thence,  with  his  daughter,  he  proceeded  on  board  H.  M.'s  steamer 
Locust,  and  on  the  10th  of  February  sailed  in  the  Conflict  steamer 
for  England. 

But  the  fall  of  the  tvrant  did  not  bring  peace  to  the  unhappy 
country.  Urquiza,  by  the  governors  of  the  provinces  assembled  at 
San  Nicolas,  was  invested  with  the  chief  power,  and  appointed 
Provisional  Director  of  the  Argentine  Confederation.  The  Chamber 
of  Representatives  of  Buenos  Ayres,  however,  declared  against  him, 
and  protested  against  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  on  the  ground 
of  the  superior  privileges  of  Buenos  Ayres  being  menaced.  Urquiza 
dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  insurrection  broke  out.  Civil  war,  with 
all  its  aggravated  evils,  has  since  continued.  In  February  1853, 
Buenos  Ayres  was  in  a  state  of  siege  :  and  there  appears  little  prospect 
but  that  this  vast  and  rich  tract  of  country  will  for  many  years  to 
come,  remain,  as  it  has  remained  for  many  years  past^  in  a  state  of 
KDBTchj,    [See  Sufplexeitt.] 

(Parish's  Biuenot  Ayres  and  the  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
Hcond  edition/ enlarged,  \^52\  McCann's  T^DO  Thousand  Miics' JUde 
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through  the  ArgenHne  Prcvineet,  1858;  Surveying  Voyages  of  the 
Adventure  and  Beagle;  Capt  Robert  Fitzroy,  B.  N.,  Sailing  IHrections 
for  South  America,  second  edition,  piMished  by  order  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  1851 ;  Capl  L.  B.  Mackinnon,  R.N.,  Steam  Warfare  on  the 
Parand;  Darwina's  Geology  of  South  America;  Journal  of  Besearches, 
Ac;  Mien,  Trofvds  in  CSnHe  and  Za -Plata;  Beaumont's  Travels  in 
Buttnos  Ayres,  Ac, ;  Andrews,  Jovmey  from  Buenos  Ayres,  Ac.,  to 
Santiago  in  Chile,  <fecy  Temple's  Travels  in  various  Parts  of  Peru; 
Caldcleugh's  TraveU  in  South  America;  An  Account  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  Bio  ds  la  Plata,  by  Ignacio  Nu&ez;  Pedro  de  Angeli's 
CoUecion  de  Obras  y  Docwmentos,  <fee.  /  London  Geographical  Journal, 
and  Transactions  of  Geological  Society,  variotu  volumes,  &a) 

ARQENTON^UR-CREUSE.    [Indrb.] 

A'RGOLIS  during  -Uie  period  of  Greek  independence  meant  the 
territory  of  the  city  of  Aigos,  but  under  the  Romans  it  had  a  more 
extended  sense  ana  comprised  the  whole  peninsula  in  the  north-east 
of  the  Peloponnesus  between  the  Argolic  and  Saronic  gulfiu  It  was 
bounded  N.  by  the  territories  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon;  K  by  the 
Saronic  Gulf;  a  by  the  Myrtean  Sea  and  the  Aigolio  Gulf;  and  W. 
by  Arcadia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  mountains  named 
Artemisium  and  Parthenlum  from  their  highest  sunmiits,  between 
5000  and  6000  feet  high.  Pausanias  (viii  6)  mentions  several  passes 
from  the  plain  of  Aigolis  into  Arcadia,  two  of  which  were  respectively 
over  the  ranges  of  Parthenium  and  Artemisium.  Aigolis  lies  between 
37"  12'  and  ST"*  46'  N.  lai,  and  extended  from  22**  82'  to  28'*  88'  £.  long. 
Its  greatest  length,  measured  in  a  straight  line  along  its  western  frontier 
from  Laconia  to  Corinthia,  was  nearly  38  miles,  and  the  peninsular 
part  of  it  varied  from  25  to  11  miles  in  breadth.  Mr.  Clinton 
calculates  ('  Fasti  HelL'  i  885)  its  area  at  1059  square  miles. 

Aigohs  is  traversed  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  run  nearly  in  a 
continued  line  through  the  peninsula,  from  Cyllene  on  its  western 
frontier  eastward  to  Cape  Scyllseum,  now  Skyllo ;  these  mountains 
are  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  through  which  flow  rivulets,  generally 
dry  during  summer.  Arachnaum  is  the  ancient  name  of  part  of  this 
range,  which  was  crossed  on  the  road  from  Argos  to  Epidaurus.  The 
valleys  are  most  numerous  and  of  greatest  breadth  on  the  southern 
side  of  this  ridge,  but  none  of  them  are  of  any  great  extent.  The 
coast  ifl  of  an  irregular  shape,  with  numerous  indentations,  and  it  is 
generally  low.  The  only  g^>od  harbour  is  NaupUa,  the  port  of  Aigoe, 
and  now  called  Napoli  di  Romania ;  it  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Aiigolic  Gulf,  or  gulf  of  Napoli. 

The  site  of  Ai^  was  8  miles  from  the  sea  in  the  south-west  part 
of  the  province,  6  miles  S.  from  Mycenie.  Its  territory  properly 
called  Argolis  or  Aigeia  had  an  area  of  524  square  nules,  being 
considerably  lees  than  the  Roman  Ai^golis.  On  the  eastern  coast 
were  the  three  independent  republics,  Epidaurus,  now  Pidhavro ; 
Troezen,  now  Damala ;  and  Hermione.  On  the  north  were  the  terri- 
tories of  the  cities  of  Phlius  and  Cleonse.  The  only  other  city  of 
importance  in  Argolis  was  Tiryns,  the  mythological  birth-place  of 
Hercules.  The  dliistrict  of  Cynuria,  which  was  long  a  subject  of 
contention  between  Ai^a  and  Spurta,  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the 
AigoUc  Gulf,  on  the  borders  of  the  two  states.  (Thucyd.  ii.,  26.,  iv.  56, 
&&)    It  was  finally  adjudged  to  the  Argeii  by  the  Romans. 

The  plain  of  Argos  screened  by  the  Arachnssan  and  Arcadian 
mountains^  and  open  only  towards  the  Aigolio  Gulf,  is  one  of  the 
laiigest  plains  in  the  Peloponnesus,  being  about  12  miles  long  and  5 
miles  wide.  It  consists  of  two  inclined  planes  which  intersect  in  the 
watez^line  of  the  river  Inachus.  Of  these  the  eastern  one  is  higher 
than  the  western,  and  so  deficient  in  water  as  to  justify  tiie  epithet  of 
'very  thirsty '  b^  which  the  plain  of  Argos  is  characterised  by  Homer. 
The  western  plam  is  well  watered  and  towards  its  southern  extremity 
marshy ;  in  ancient  times  it  was  well  drained  and  fertile.  In  the 
southern  part  of  this  western  side  of  the  plam  was  the  marsh  of 
Lema  which  is  connected  with  the  fable  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Hydra  by  Hercules — a  myth  most  probably  representing  the  successful 
efforts  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  in  draining  the  marshy  soil  and 
bringing  it  into  cultivation.  The  Inachus  (Bemitza^  flows  south- 
westward  fixmi  its  source  in  Mount  Artemisium  into  the  head  of  the 
Axigolic  Gulf.  A  little  east  of  Argos  it  received  on  the  right  the 
CharadroB  (Xeria),  which  as  well  as  the  Inachus  is  generally  dry  in 
summer.  The  Erasinus  (Eephalari)  crosses  the  south-west  of  the 
plain  into  the  Argolic  Gulf.  It  issues  in  large  streams  from  a  cavern 
under  Mount  Chaon,  and  is  of  considerable  size.  It  is  the  only  river  of 
tiie  plain  which  is  never  dry.     Its  waters  drive  a  great  number  of 


There  are  several  ancient  remains  in  Aigolis,  at  Argos,  Mycenae,  and 
Tiryns,  consisting  chiefly  of  cyclopean  or  polygonal  walls.  The  site  of 
the  HersBum,  or  temple  of  the  Achaean  Juno,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  Greece,  was  discovered  in  1831  to  the  right  of  the 
road  between  Aigos  and  Mycense,  and  about  6  miles  from  the  former 
and  2  miles  frcim  the  latter.  Near  the  ruins  are  massive  cydopean  sub- 
structioxiB  belonging  to  a  still  more  ancient  temple  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  B.o.  428.  Near  the  Erasinus,  on  the  road  from  Argos  to  Tegea, 
are  renuons  of  a  pyramid,  built  in  an  irregular  polygonu  style  with 
masrive  blocks  of  stone  without  cement.  There  are  remains  of 
another  pyramid  on  the  road  between  Nauplia  and  Epidaurus ;  and 
there  was  a  third  between  Argos  and  Tixyns.  No  pyramids  ai'e  found 
in  any  other  part  of  Greece,  and  their  being  found  here  is  strongly 
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corroborative  of  the  ancient  tradition  of  an  Egyptian  colony  led  by 
Danaus  having  settled  in  Argolis. 

The  name  Argolis  still  lives  in  the  geography  of  Greece.  The 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  Argolis,  united  to  the  territory  of  Corinth, 
forms  a  Nomos,  or  department,  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Greece. 
Nauplia  and  Corinth  are  the  chief  towns. 

ARGK>NNE,  a  district  in  France,  on  the  fr^^ntier  of  the  ancient 
provinces  of  Lorraine  and  Champagne,  and  extending  into  each  of 
them.  It  comprised  the  greater  port  of  the  range  of  hills  that 
separate  the  basm  of  the  Meuse  from  that  of  the  Aisne,  the  valley  of 
the  Aire,  and  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Aisne,  to  some  distance  west  of 
St-M^^ould.  It  now  forms  part  of  the  arrondissement  of  Sedan,  in 
the  department  of  Ardennes,  the  north-western  part  of  the  department 
of  Meuse,  and  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  department  of  Marne. 
From  the  most  ancient  times  the  greater  part  of  the  Aigonne  country 
was  covered  with  forests,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  still  remains 
and  is  called  the  forest  of  Argonne.  In  the  intervals  and  void  spaces 
of  the  forest,  towns  and  villages  have  been  built.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  cultivate  the  lands  in  their  neighbourhood.  Cattle  and 
wood  (which  is  abundant)  furnish  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  St- 
M^n^hould  was  the  capital  of  the  Argonne,  and  among  its  other  towns 
are  Clermont,  Yarennes,  Beaumont,  and  Grandprd. 

In  the  Argonne  hills  are  several  defiles  or  narrow  passes  which  are 
important  in  a  military  point  of  view.  The  principal  are  those  of  Chdne- 
Populeux,  CroLB-auz-Bois,  and  Grandpr^  between  Sedan  and  Yarennes. 
The  country  of  Aigonne  was  the  scene  of  the  important  military  opera- 
tions of  Dumouries  in  1792,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Yalmy,  when  the 
new  levies  of  republican  France  triumphed  over  the  disciplined  forces 
of  Prussia  and  Austria,  led  by  the  Duke  of  BrunswicL 

ARGOS,  called  Argi  by  the  Romans,  the  most  ancient  city  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  the  chief  city  of  Argolis,  was  situated  on  a  level  plain 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  900  feet  high,  called  Larissa,  on  which  was  its 
citadel  and  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  a  little  west  of  the  Inachus,  between 
which  and  the  city  the  river  or  torrent  Charadnis  flowed.  It  stood 
about  8  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Argolic  Gulf,  6  miles  S.  from 
Mycenta,  and  5  miles  N.W.  from  its  port  Nauplia.  On  the  Larissa 
are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  which  was  erected  on  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
Acropolis.  These  ancient  parts  of  the  structure  are  built  in  the 
polygonal  style ;  but  on  the  sides  and  at  the  base  of  the  hill  are 
considerable  vestigei  of  other  still  more  ancient  walk  of  massive 
cyclopean  structurfiL  The  earliest  knovm  inhabitants  of  Argos  were 
PelasgL  In  the  my'thic  age  it  was  governed  by  king^,  of  whom 
Inachus  was  the  fiist;  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  he  was  the 
river-god,  and  his  kon  Phoroneus  was  the  first  king.  (Pans.  ii.  16.) 
Danaus,  from  Egyps  afterwards  founded  a  new  dynasty  by  wresting 
the  sovereign  powei  from  Gelanor,  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Phoro- 
neus. From  Dana) IS  the  Argives  and  the  Greeks  generally  were 
called  Danai.  Argi«  lost  its  rank  as  chief  city  of  Argolis  after  the 
buihling  of  Mycen»t  by  Perseus,  son  of  Danae  and  grandson  of 
Acrinius.  Accordii^;  to  Homer  the  city  of  Aigos  belonged  to  the 
kingilom  of  Diomed  «,  and  not  to  that  of  Agamemnon,  who  however 
seems  to  have  enjoycfi  a  kind  of  sovereign  power  over  the  whole  penin- 
sula. Under  Orestets  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  Aigos  again  became  the 
metropolis  of  Argobs.  Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes,  was  slain  in 
battle  on  the  returu  of  the  Heraclidae,  and  his  kingdom  fell  to  the 
lot  ot  Temenns ;  and  Aigos  became  the  first  state  in  the  Peloponnesus. 


Silver  Coin  of  Argos.    Brit.  Mw. 

Under  Pheidon,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Temenus,  in  the  8th  Olympiad 
(747  B.O.),  the  power  of  Argos  appears  for  a  time  at  least  to  have 
acquired  a  considerable  extension.  Pheidon  subdued  Corinth  end 
Elis,  and  in  the  year  just  named  seized  upon  the  presidency  of  the 
Olympic  games;  but  he  was  subsequently  defeated  by  the  Eleans, 
aided  by  &e  Spartans.  From  this  time  the  power  of  Argos  gradually 
declined,  and  after  many  struggles  with  Sparta  about  the  possession 
of  the  district  of  Cynuria  or  Thyreatis,  lost  all  title  to  pre-eminence  after 
the  battle  of  Tiryns,  in  which  6000  Aigive  citizens  were  slain  by  the 
Spartans  led  by  their  king  Cleomenes,  a  few  years  before  the  Persian 
invasion  of  Greeca  After  the  loss  of  so  many  citizens  the  slaves 
found  no  difficulty  in  seudng  the  government,  and  are  said  to  have 
retained  it  till  the  sons  of  their  masters  had  grown  up,  when  they 
were  again  expelled  from  the  city.  ( ^erod.  vL  88.)  It  was  probably 
on  this  acooimt  that  the  Aigeians  took  no  part  in  the  Persian  war 
B.O.  480,  though  many  much  less  creditable  reasons  for  their  conduct 
were  afloat  in  Greece  at  the  time.  ( Herod.  viL  148-152.)  Soon 
after  the  Persian  wars  the  monarchical  form  of  government  seems  to 
have  been  abolished,  and  a  republic  was  established.  In  B.C.  468  we 
find  them  at  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mycenee,  who  had  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of*  Argos,  and  had  been  supported  for 
many  years  in  their  independence  by  the  Spartans.  Mycencc  fell,  and 
it  never  again  rose  from  its  ruina    (  Diod.  Sia  xi  65.) 
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Though  Argos  remained  neatnl  dnring  the  earlier  part  of  the 
PelopoxmeBian  war,  her  feelings  were  at  all  times  opposed  to  the 
Spaitans,  and  she  at  last  took  an  active  part  with  the  Athenians. 
The  defeat  however  of  the  Aigeians  at  Mantinea,  B.O.  418,  dissolyed 
the  confederacy,  of  which  she  was  the  head,  and  Argos  was  compelled 
to  accept  an  aristocratical  constitution.  (  Thncyd.  t.  65-81.)  In  a  few 
months  however  the  democratical  constitution  was  re-established, 
and  an  alliance  formed  with  Athens.  But  hatred  of  Sparta  induced 
her  to  assist  the  Thebans  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  &o.  862.  About 
this  time  party  hatred  raged  in  Aigos,  and  club-law  (skutalismos) 
prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  1200  or  1500  of  the  oligarchical 
party  were  slain  for  an  alleged  attempt  to  overthrow  the  democracy. 
The  city  was  soon  after  governed  by  tyrants,  and  there  is  little  worthy 
of  notice  in  its  history  except  the  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by 
Pyrrhus  to  take  it  in  R  c.  272.  It  joined  the  Achssan  League  (&o.  229), 
and  continued  to  totm  a  part  of  this  confederacy  <iU  its  final  dissolu- 
tion by  tl«  Romans.  ( Strabo,  viiL  877.)  The  {preat  deity  of  Aigos 
was  Hera  (Juno),  to  whom  there  were  two  temples  in  the  city,  but 
her  chief  temple  was  the  Herseum  mentioniid  under  Aboolib. 
The  Aigives  reckoned  the  years  from  the  dsie  of  the  accession 
of  the  priestesses,  who  held  the  office  for  lifa  Every  four  years 
there  was  a  magnificent  procession  from  Argos  to  the  Herseum. 
The  most  celebrated  temple  in  the  city  itself  was  that  of  Apollo 
LynceiuB,  which  stood  near  the  Agora,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
built  by  DanauB.  It  seems  probable  that  a  great  catalogue  of  the 
priestesses  of  the  Hereeum  had  been  preserved,  which  may  have  served 
as  the  basis  of  the  work  ascribed  to  Hellanicus  on  the  succession  of 
the  priestesses.     (Herod,  i  81. ;  Thucyd.  ii  2.) 

Argos  is  still  known  by  its  ancient  name.  The  present  vown  stands 
entirely  in  the  plain,  and  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  Part  of  the 
plain  around  is  cultivated,  and  where  the  moisture  is  sufficient  cotton 
and  vines  are  grown  :  in  the  marshy  parts  towards  the  sea,  some  rice. 
Besides  the  antiquities  above  mentioned  there  are  remains  of  the 
theatre  (which  was  excavated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Larissa), 
and  an  aqueduct  which  may  be  traced  two  miles  to  the  north-west 

(Leake  s  Travels  in  the  Morea;  Mannerf  s  Oeographie  det  Orieehet^ 
landes;  Pau8an.iL  19,  &a;  Strabo,  p.  868,  &a;  iiiilla^n  Zhriant ; 
Mure's  Tour  in  Greece;  Grote's  Mittory  of  Qreece,  voL  L) 

There  was  another  Aigos,  sumamed  AnvphUoehicwtnj  situated  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Ambraciot  Oulf,  on  a  little  river  named 
Inachus.  It  was  the  capital  of  Amphilochia,  and  was  said  by  its 
inhabitants  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  from  the  Peloponnesian 
Aigos  under  Amphilochus,  son  of  Amphiaraiis.  Another  tradition 
says  that  the  city  was  founded  by  Alcmseon,  who  sumamed  it  after 
his  brother  Amphilochus.  The  Amphiloohians  generally  were  con- 
sidered barbarians  at  the  opening  of  Uie  Peloponnesian  war ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  Aigos  had  a  short  time  previously  become  Hellenised 
by  admitting  some  Ambraciots  to  reside  in  their  city.  The  Ambradots 
soon  drove  out  the  original  inhabitants,  who  joining  the  Aoananians 
sought  assistance  from  Athens.  An  Athenian  force  was  accordingly 
sent  to  their  aid  under  Phonmio,  who  took  Argos,  sold  the  Ambraciots 
as  slaves,  and  restored  the  town  to  the  AmphHochians  and  Acama- 
nians  about  B.O.  482.  Two  years  afterwards  the  Ambraciots  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  the  town ;  and  again  in  B.a  426  they 
took  OlpiB,  a  fortified  hill  to  the  north-west  of  the  town,  where  they  were 
soon  after  joined  bv  Eurylochus,  with  8000  Spartan  hoplites.  An  Athe- 
nian force  in  20  ships  soon  after  anchored  near  Olpse,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Demosthenes,  who  having  landed  his  men,  and  being  joined  by 
an  Acarnanian  force  which  had  marched  to  the  aid  of  Aigos,  a  battle 
ensued,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  defeated,  and  Eurylochus  slain. 
Whilst  the  battle  was  being  fought  a  laige  reinforcement  of  Ambra- 
ciots was  advancing  against  Argos  from  the  north.  This  was  entirely 
cut  off  by  Demosthenes  in  a  narrow  pass  (now  called  Makrinoro)  at  a 
short  distance  north  of  Olpoe.  After  these  victories  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  the  Amphilochians  and  the  Ambraciots  for  100  years. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  Argos  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  i£tolians ;  and  at  Argos  M.  Fulvius  concluded  the  treaty  between 
Rome  and  the  iEtolians.  The  inhabitants  of  Argos  were  removed  by 
Augustus  to  Nicopolis,  which  he  had  built  to  commemorate  the 
victory  of  Actium,  and  from  this  time  the  Amphilochian  Argos  was 
deserted.  Thucydides  says  it  stood  on  the  sea-coast;  the  site  is  fixed 
by  Leake  at  Neokhori,  a  modem  village,  a  short  distance  inland, 
where  there  are  ruins  of  an  ancient  city. 

The  Argot  Pelatgicum,  mentioned  by  Homer  ('IL'iL  681),  was 
according  to  some  the  same  as  the  l^essalian  Larissa;  by  Leake 
(*  Northern  Greece,'  vol.  iv.),  it  is  said  to  mean  Pelaflgio  Greece,  or 
Theswily. 

ARGOSTOLI    [Ckphalokia.] 

ARGUIK,  one  of  a  cluster  of  small  islands  in  a  bay  of  the  same 
name,  about  50  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  Cape  Blanco,  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa.  It  is  only  about  2  miles  long,  and  would  be  unworthy  of 
notice  were  it  not  for  the  variety  of  masters  to  whom  it  has  been 
subject,  and  the  loss  of  life  incurred  there.  It  was  discovered  in  1444, 
by  Nunez  Tristao,  and  in  1461  a  fort  was  erected  for  the  protection 
of  commerce,  then  consisting  of  gold  and  negroes,  which  were  received 
in  exchange  for  cloths,  knives,  glass-beads,  bells,  Ac.  The  Portuguese 
remained  in  quiet  possession  till  1638,  when  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Dutch,  who  established  a  trafiSo  with  the  Moors  in  gum-Arabic, 


and  claim  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  introduce  that  article  into 
Europe.  The  bay  also  abounded  in  stock-fi^li,  which  they  cured  with 
salt,  obtained  finom  the  opposite  shore  and  exported  to  Holland.  In 
1665,  the  fort  was  destroyed  by  an  English  squadron  ;  but  the  Dutch, 
recapturing  the  island  in  the  following  year,  strengthened  it  very 
much,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Moorish  chieft,  and  by  giving 
a  high  price  for  the  gums  greatly  injured  the  trade  of  the  French 
Senegal  Company.  In  consequence  an  expedition  was  sent,  which 
drove  the  Dutch  out,  and  the  island  was  ceded  to  the  French  by  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen.  It  appears  that  in  1690  the  Frendi  exported 
hence  a  thousand  tons  of  gum-Arabic,  with  many  chests  of  ostrich 
and  herons'  feathers,  and  a  quantity  of  ambergris.  The  Dutch 
however  still  carried  on  their  trade  in  spite  of  the  French  oompany; 
bat  in  1725  they  were  finally  driven  away,  and  the  gum  trade  graduallj 
merging  into  the  establishments  on  the  Senegal,  Aiguin  hss  been 
abandoned,  and  subsequently  to  the  treaty  of  VeraaiUes  in  1763  the 
forts  have  been  demolished. 

The  opposite  coast  of  the  mainland  is  only  a  barren  iaract  of  sand ; 
but  the  country  inland  is  described  as  being  fertile,  yielding  com  and 
fhut  in  abundance.  The  country  of  the  gold-mines,  called  Dariia,  is 
50  leagues  in  the  interior.  The  anchorage  is  good,  and  the  bay 
affords  plenty  of  turtle  and  fish. 

Arguin  has  been  supposed  by  Major  Rennell  to  be  the  Ceme  of 
Hanno ;  and  Bougainville  asserts  that  the  cisterns  found  there  are  of 
Carthaginian  construction.  The  laigest  of  these  cistemd  (evidently 
an  art^cial  work)  is  96  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  of  oonsidenble 
depth :  it  is  situated  about  400  yards  from  the  ruins  of  the  fori 
There  is  plenty  of  fresh  water  on  the  island 

An  extensive  and  dangerous  shoal  called  the  Arguin  Bank  stretches 
30  leagues  along  the  land  in  a  south-south-east  direction,  from  off  0^ 
Blanco  to  CapeMirik ;  it  is  composed  of  hard  sand  with  broken  aheUs;  a 
strong  current  sets  along  its  edge  to  the  southward.  This  was  the 
scene  of  the  wreck  of  the  French  frigate  La  MMusa  Arguin  is  in 
20»  24'  N.  lat.,  16"  14'  W.  long. 

ARGYLE,  or  ARGYLL,  a  shire  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  compre- 
hending an  extensive  district  on  the  mainland,  and  several  of  the 
Hebrides,  or  Western  Isles.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Earra  Ghaidheal,  *  the  West  Gael's  oountry.'  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Inverness-shire ;  R  by  Perthshire,  Dumbartonshire,  Loch  Long,  and 
the  Frith  of  Clyde.  On  other  sides  it  is  washed  by  the  sea;  the 
islands  of  Bute  and  Arran  lie  dose  to  it  on  the  S.E.  The  line  of 
the  coast  is  very  irregular.  Deep  indentations  of  the  sea  penetratij 
far  inland.  The  principal  of  these,  b^giiming  from  the  north,  are 
Loch  Moidart  and  Loch  Shiel,  which  separate  this  county  from 
Inverness-shire ;  Loch  Sunart ;  Linnhe  Loch,  the  extremities  of 
which  are  Loch  Eil  and  Loch  Leven ;  Loch  Creran  and  Loch  Etive 
are  inlets  of  Linnhe  Loch,  on  the  right  as  you  enter.  From  Linnhe 
Loch  the  coast  runs  south  by  west  for  a  distance  of  80  or  90  miles 
(broken  successively  by  the  Lochs  Feochian,  Melfort,  Craignish, 
Crinan,  Swin,  Killisport,  and  West  Tarbet),  to  the  Mull  of  Cantire. 
From  this  headland  the  coast,  after  running  eastward  a  short  distance, 
returns  north  by  east  for  about  35  miles  to  Skipness  Point,  forming  the 
long  narrow  peninsula  of  Cantire.  From  Skipness,  Lodi  Fyne  runs 
inlimd  first  north  by  west,  then  north-east,  to  Inverary.  The  Kyles  of 
Bute,  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  Loch  Long,  and  the  Gare  Loch,  complete 
the  circuit  of  the  ooiurt,  the  extent  of  which  is  estimated  at  more  than 
600  miles. 

Authorities  differ  oonsiderably  as  to  the  dimensions  of  Argyleshire. 
The  following  is  from  measurement  on  tiie  map  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge : — Length  from  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  county  in  the  territory  of  Locheil  to  the  Mull  of  Cantire, 
115  milea  Length  from  the  point  of  Ardnamurcfaan  to  the  Mull  of 
Cantire,  101  milesL  Breadth  fr^m  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan  to  the 
border  of  Perthshire,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Urohay,  66  milea 
There  is  a  divenity  of  statement  also  as  to  the  superficial  contents. 
The  county  is  estimated  to  contain  8189  square  tniles,  or  2,002,560 
English  acres.  In  the  retunis  for  Scotland  &e  census  of  1851  does 
not  give  the  areas  of  the  places  mentioned*  Of  the  land  about  13.5 
parts  in  100  are  in  cultivation,  or  between  one-seventh  and  one-eighth 
of  the  surface  of  the  county. 

The  county  is  divided  into  the  districts  of  the  peninsula  of  Cantire ; 
Cowal,  east  of  Loch  F^e ;  Aigyle  and  Lorn,  between  Loch  Fyne  and 
the  Sound  of  Jura,  the  Atlantic,  and  Linnhe  Loch,  with  some  parishes 
west  of  Linnhe  Loch ;  Mull,  whidi  includes  several  islands  and  a  part 
of  the  mainland  north  of  the  Sound  of  Mull;  and  Islay,  which 
includes  the  island  of  that  name  and  several  other  islands. 

The  islands  attached  to  Argyleshire  are  as  follows.  The  length 
and  breadth  are  given  frY>m  measurement  on  the  Society's  map ;  the 
proportion  of  land  in  cultivation  is  from  the  'General  Report  of 
Scotland.' 

Much:  greatest  length  2  miles R  to  W.;  greatest  breadth  U  miles ; 
56"  53'  N.  lat,  6"  17'  W.  long.  Muck  contains  good  pasturage  and 
excellent  com  land :  the  population  in  1851  was  58. 

Ccmna:  greatest  length,  44  miles,  E.N.K  to  W.S.W.;  greatest 
breadth,  1  mile ;  land  cultivated  in  Canna  and  its  dependency,  Sandy 
Isknd,  45  parts  in  100 ;  57"  V  N.  hit,  6"  30'  W.  long. :  population,  24a 

Rwn :  greatest  length,  8  miles,  N.  to  a ;  the  greatest  bread^  7| 
rmles  :  land  cultlvat^  6  parts  in  100.    It  is  the  most  mountainoni 
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and  nigged  of  all  the  Hebrides ;  57"*  3'  K.  lat,  Q"  20^  W.  long.  The 
population  was  162  in  18dl.  The  above  islands,  with  the  Isle  of  Eig 
or  £gg^  belonging  to  Inyemeas-shire  and  lying  between  Rom  and 
Muck,  make  up  the  parish  of  Small  Isles,  one  of  the  most  laborious 
niinJaterial  charges  in  Scotland ;  the  parish  is  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  syn<^  of  Qlenelg.  The  population  of  the  parish,  including 
the  part  of  it  which  is  in  Invemefls-shire,  in  1851  was  916.  There 
is  a  Free  Church  oongregation. 

CoU:  greatest  length,  12  miles  N.R  to  S.W.,-  greatest  breadth, 
84  miles;  land  cultivated,  about  one  third;  Se""  40^  K  lat.,  6**  W 
W.  long. ;  population,  1109. 

Tiree  or  Tyree:  greatest  length,  13  nulee,  N.K  to  S.W.;  greatest 
bi-eadth,  6^  or  7  miles ;  proportion  of  land  cultivated,  80  parte  in  100 ; 
56**  33'  K.  lat.,  6**  55'  W.  long.    The  population  in  1851  was  3709. 

MuU:  greatest  length,  29  miles,  from  Duart  Castle,  N.E.,  to  the 
Doint  opposite  to  Holmin  Island,  S.W. ;  greatest  breadth,  28  miles ; 
land  cultivated,  8  parts  in  100 ;  56"  30'  N.  lai,  6**  W.  long. ;  population, 
7485.  The  following  islands  are  dependencies  of  Midi : — Qometra : 
greatest  length,  2  miles  E.  to  W. ;  grMitest  breadth,  1^  miles.  Bta&  : 
dimensions  under  a  mile;  population  with  Gbmetra,  31.  Ulva: 
greatest  length,  5  miles  £.  to  W. ;  greatest  breadth,  1^  miles ;  popula- 
tion, 204.  I-oolm-kill,  or  lona :  greatest  lengthy  3  i  miles,  K.E.  to  S.  W. ; 
greatest  breadth,  1  mile ;  population,  604. 

The  islands  of  i^om :  35  parts  in  100  cultivated. 
JAtwtore:   greatest    lengtii,    10^    miles,    N.E.    to  S.W. ;    greatest 
breadth,  1^  miles;   one  half  cultivated,  very  ferUle;  56*"  38'  N.  lat, 
5"  30'  W.  long. ;  population,  1250. 

Ktrera:  greatest  length,  4^  miles,  N.  by  K  to  3.  by  W. ;  greatest 
breadth,  2  miles ;  56*"  25'  N.  lat,  5*"  32.  W.  long. ;  population,  164. 

£aadale  or  EytdiU:  dimensions  under  a  xnile.  Famous  for  its 
slate  quarries^  56°  19'  N.  lat,  5''  39^  W.  long. ;  popul&tion,  571. 

Luing :  greatest  length,  7  mHes,  K.  to  S. ;  greatest  breadth,  14  miles ; 
56"*  15'  N.  lat,  5*  39'  W.  long. ;  no  population  returned  in  census. 

SeU :  greatest  length,  4  miles,  N.  by  £.  to  a  by  W. ;  greatest 
breadth,  2  miles;  56"  20'  N.  lat,  5"  86^  W.  long. ;  no  population. 

Shuna:  greatest  length,  24  miles,  N.  to  S. ;  greatest  breadth, 
1  mile;  66"  13'  N.  lat,  5"  35'  W.  long.;  population,  89.  There  is 
aiLotiier  Shuna  off  this  coast^  N.E.  of  Ldanore,  and  a  Shona  in  Loch 
Moidart,  between  Aigyleshire  and  Invemefls-shire. 

Limga:  dimensions  about  or  under  a  mile ;  56°  13'  K.  lat,  5°  43' 
"W.  long. ;  no  population. 

Searba :  greatest  length,  3  miles,  N.E.  to  S.W. ;  greatest  breadth, 
24  miles ;  66°  12'  N.  lat,  5°  43'  W.  long. ;  no  population. 

Jvra  :  greatest  length,  25  miles,  K.N.E.  to  S.S.W. ;  greatest  breadth, 
8  miles ;  proportion  of  land  cultivated,  7  parte  in  100;  population,  1064. 
CUonsa  and  Oranaa:  greatest  length  10  miles,  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W; 
greatest  breadth,  3  miles ;  proportion  of  land  cultivated,  two-fifths ; 
these  are  counted  as  one  ialand,  and  their  united  dimensions  given,  as 
the  channel  between  them  is  dry  at  low  water ;  56°  8'  N.  lat>  6°  12^ 
W.  long. ;  population,  837. 

Islaif  or  Itay :  greatest  length,  26  miles,  K.  by  E.  to  S.  by  W. ; 
greatest  breadth,  21  miles;  one-fourth  cultivated  or  in  wooids  or 
pastures ;  population,  12,334. 

Gigha:  greatest  length,  5  miles,  N.E.  to  S.W.;  greatest  breadth, 
2  miles ;  proportion  of  land  in  cultivatioii,  80  parts  in  100;  55°  43' 
N.  lat,  5°  45'  W.  long. ;  population,  540. 

Scmda  (a  small  island  near  the  southern  point,  or  Mull  of  Cantire)  : 
greatest  length,  nearly  2  miles  N.E.  to  S.W. ;  greatest  breadth,  about 
a  ffiile;   65°  18'  N.  lat,  5°  40'  W.  long. ;  population,  23. 

The  following  islands  had  in  1851  the  populations  annexed : — 
Cama,  85 ;  Calve,  2 ;  Inchkenneth,  10 ;  CoUonsay,  near  Staffa,  33 ; 
Eriska,  8 ;  Sheep  Isle,  4 ;  Torsa,  16 ;  and  Cara,  7.  The  following  are 
enumerated  in  the  census  of  1861,  but  no  population  is  given  :--> 
Ounna,  Treshinish  Isles,  Forsa  or  Orsa,  Soay,  Erraid,  Balnagoran, 
Balnahuaigh,  Maie,  Nave,  More,  Sanda,  and  Davar. 

Several  of  the  islaiids  deserve  Airther  notice  for  their  magnitude,  pro- 
ductions, or  other  circumstances.  [Iona  ;  Islat  ;  Juba  ;  Mull  ;  Staffa.] 
The  population  of  Argyleshire  was  81,277  in  1801 ;  86,541  in  1811 ; 
07,316  in  1821 ;  100,973  m  1881 ;  97,371  in  1841 ;  in  1851  it  was  89,298. 
Swffaee, — Aigyle  is  mountainous,  and  presents  a  surface  more 
pleasing  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  than  to  the  agriculturist 
The  banenness  of  the  soil  and  the  want  of  culture  are  shown  by  the 
scanty  population.  The  northern  and  eastern  parts,  where  it  borders 
en  the  Qrampians,  are  the  most  rugged :  along  the  coast  the  ground 
is  in  general  lower  and  more  level,  yet  particular  mountains  near  the 
sea  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  are  indeed  among  the  loftiest  in  the 
■hire.    We  subjoin  a  table  of  the  principal  mountains : — 

Feet 

Ben  Croachan,  between  Loch  Etive  and  Loch  Awe  ,  .  .  86G0 
Beixm-an  tcriodain,  in  Appin  (according  to  the  New  Statiatical 

Account) 8S0O 

Benmore,  In  the  Isle  of  MuU S168 

Cniaeh  Loesa,  to  the  east  of  Loch  Swln  ...  (S)  8000 
Beden  na  bean,  or  Sedan  ambmn,  north  of  the  termination  of 

LoohEtire (L)  2720 

Papsof  Jura,  OB  the  Isle  of  Jura 2580 

Buehael  Etive,  oi  Buschaille,  north-eaat  of  the  extremity  of 

LochEUvo          .........     (L)  2537 


Ftc-t. 

Ben  na  hna,  on  the  north  aide  of  Lhmhe  Loch    .        •        .    .  2515 
Ben  Ima,   Ben  Arthur,   or  the  Gobler,  at  the  extremity  of 

Loch  Long         .         .         . (S)  2389 

Ben  More,  in  Bum 2^310 

Ben  ea  Tan,  south  of  Loch  Sunart 2306 

dfta  Gaoil,  between  Loch  KilUsport  and  Loch  Fyne     •  (S)  2228 

Crock  Moy,  in  Cantire (L}  2036 

OreTal,  in  the  Isle  of  Rum 1800 

Ben  Tuirck,  in  Cantire .  151^ 

Ben  Yarn,  in  Islay      ...  .....  1500 

IsleofSoarba 1500 

Ben  BoaastiU,  in  Islay 1050 

The  above  are  from  the  Map  of  Scotland  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffuaiou  of  Useful  Knowledge :  except  those  marked  (S), 
which  are  from  tlie  Appendix  to  the  '  General  Report  of  Scotland ' ; 
and  those  marked  (L)  ux>m  a  table  of  heights  given  with  Langlands' 
Map  of  Aigyleshire. 

The  extisnt  of  wooded  land  in  Argyleshire  has  been  very  differently 
estimated.  About  30,000  acres  are  estimated  for  the  natural  woods : 
and  the  plantations  of  the  Duke  of  Ai^ll  and  others  are  reckoned  at 
about  4000  more;  to  which  2000  acres  may  be  added  for  the  woods  of 
the  islands.  The  scarcity  of  wood  is  severely  felt  in  many  places.  In 
former  ages  a  great  part  of  the  coimty  was  covered  with  it 

Hydrography, — The  chief  rivers  in  the  county  are,  the  Urchay, 
which  rises  in  the  Grampians  and  f'ows  into  Loch  Awe,  an  inland  lake 
lying  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  Loch  Fyne ;  and  the  Awe,  which 
serves  to  connect  Loch  Awe  with  Loch  Etive,  and  through  it  with  the 
sea.  The  basin  of  these  streams  is  estimated  at  250  8quai*e  miles. 
Streams  of  smaller  importance  are  numerous,  as  from  the  nat\u«  of 
the  country  might  be  expected.  There  are  no  large  inland  lakes 
except  Loch  Awe.    [Loch  Awe.] 

Geology. — Granite  forms  a  principal  constituent  of  the  mountain 
masses  which  stretch  from  the  river  Awe,  north-east  into  Perthshire 
and  Inverness-shire ;  it  also  extends  along  the  north-west  shore  of  the 
Linnhe  Loch  in  the  districts  of  Morven  and  Sunart  Mica-slate  pre- 
dominates in  neariy  eyery  other  part  of  the  mainland,  as  well  as  in  the 
islands  of  Islay,  Jura,  Colonsa,  Oronsa,  Coll,  Tiree,  and  the  south  part 
of  Mull.  It  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  Grampians  (which  form  the 
eastern  border  of  the  county)  and  of  the  mountains  of  Cantire. 
Floetz  trap  prevails  in  Canua,  Rum,  and  the  north  side  of  Mull ;  in 
some  districts,  of  no  great  extent,  along  the  coast  of  Ardnamurdian 
and  Morven ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Campbeltown  in  Cantire. 
A  small  extent  in  the  last-mentioned  neighbourhood  is  occupied  by 
the  coal  formation  and  the  rocks  connected  with  it,  being  perhaps  part 
of  the  great  coal-field  of  Scotland,  and  serving  as  a  link  between  that 
and  the  coal  formation  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  columnar  basalt 
will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  Stafpa. 

The  ndnerals  which  are  turned  to  economical  purposes  are 
numerous.  There  are  lead-mines  in  several  places,  as  at  Strontian, 
near  the  extremity  of  Loch  Sunart ;  at  Tpidrum  on  the  borders  of 
Aigyleshire  and  Perthshire;  and  in  the  islands  of  Islay  and  ColL 
Copper  was  at  one  time  obtained  from  a  mine  in  Kilmartin,  but  the 
mine  is  no  longer  worked  ;  a  vein  is  however  worked  in  the  island  of 
Islay.  Coal  is  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Campbeltown, 
There  are  seams  of  coal  also  in  Mull,  but  not  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expense  of  working  them:  peat  is  the  conmion  fuel,  except  at 
Inverary  and  Campbeltown,  and  at  gentlemen's  houses  on  the  coaat 
The  slate-quarries  of  Easdale  Island  have  been  among  the  most  consi- 
deiiible  in  Britain ;  and  there  are  extensive  quarries  at  Ballahulish  on 
Loch  Leven.  Marble  is  procured  in  several  places  of  various  quality 
and  colour:  among  the  most  beautiful  specimens  is  that  of  the 
island  of  Tiree,  which  is  very  hard,  and  takes  a  good  polish.  Lime- 
stone \B  abundant  in  most  parts  of  the  county.  The  granite  quarried 
near  Inveiaiy  takes  as  fine  a  polish  as  marble ;  and  the  la/pia  <Maria  (a 
kind  of  micaceous  slate),  with  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  castle  at 
that  place  is  built,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  building-stones 
found  in  Scotland.  The  earth  strontian  takes  its  name  from  the  place 
BO  called  near  Loch  Sunart,  where  it  was  found,  and  first  analysed. 
In  Glenorchy  specimens  of  cobalt  are  foimd ;  and  the  coasts  of  Cantire 
towards  the  south  end,  and  of  the  isle  of  Colonsa^  abound  with  coraL  . 
Climate,  SoU,  dec. — Argyleshire  has  a  very  variable  and'  moist 
climate,  but  from  its  situation  on  the  coast,  and  from  the  numerous 
inlets  of  the  sea  by  which  it  is  so  deeply  indented,  the  temperature  ia" 
mild.  Frost  seldom  continues  long  on  the  sea-coast,  and  snow  rarely 
lies  more  than  two  or  three  days  at  a  time.  Mildew,  blight,  and  hoar- 
frost seldom  do  much  injury  to  the  husbandman.  The  north-eastern 
parts,  bordering  on  the  Grampians,  have  a  colder  climate ;  though 
even  there  the  valleys,  sheltered  by  the  surrounding  heights,  are 
neither  so  cold  nor  so  imcomfortable  as  might  be  expected. 

The  farmers  of  this  county  direct  their  attention  chiefly  to  the 
breeding  of  stock  and  the  feeding  of  sheep,  for  which  the  rough  and 
mountamouB  character  of  the  surface  is  better  adapted  than  for 
tillage.  There  is  indeed  a  considerable  quantity  of  arable  and 
improveable  ground  in  the  vales  interspersed  among  the  mountains, 
and  along  the  margin  of  the  streams  which  wind  through  them,  but 
the  chief  proportion  of  arable  land  is  on  the  coast  The  soil  varies 
materially ;  by  the  rivei's  and  by  the  sea  it  is  a  light  loam,  znixed  with 
sand  cr  gmvel,  on  a  clay  or  gravelly  bottom,  while  on  the  sides  of  the 
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hills  it  is  light  and  gravelly.  SometimeB  the  boU  of  the  lower  groundi 
has  a  mixture  of  day  and  sometimeB  of  moaa.  The  pasture  grounds 
differ  much,  and  the  difference  is  manifested  by  the  produce ;  in  one 
place  there  is  sweet  fine  grass ;  in  another,  coarse  grass  and  rushes. 
Moss  and  marshes  occupy  a  i>art  of  the  flat  grounds ;  and  heath 
ooYers  a  large  portion  both  of  the  hills  and  flata  The  tops  tf  the 
highest  hills  are  in  general  quite  barren. 

The  inhabitants  have  usually  gardens  attached  to  their  houses,  but 
the  gardens  are  not  generally  well  cultivated,  nor  is  their  produce 
much  varied.  The  ordinary  food  of  the  people  is  oatmeal  and  potatoes. 
Of  oatmeal  a  considerable  quantity  is  imported. 

Cattle  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export  They  are  of 
the  West  Highland  breed,  and  are  reared  for  the  southern  market^ 
where  they  are  preferred  to  almost  any  others.  Being  of  small  sixe, 
and  of  hardy  constitution,  they  can  hear  to  be  driven  to  distant 
markets,  which  is  an  important  consideration.  Their  milk  is  rich,  but 
small  in  quantity.  In  Cimtire  the  dairy  is  the  chief  object  of  attention ; 
and  both  butter  and  cheese  are  made  beyond  the  wants  of  the  district. 
Sheep  occupy  in  many  places  the  high  grounds,  where  they  have  been 
substituted  with  great  advantage  for  black  cattle.  They  are  ohiefly  of 
the  Linton  or  black-faced  kind,  which  have  in  a  great  measure  driven 
out  the  small  white-faced  breed.  The  horses  are  of  various,  but  on 
the  whole  of  inferior,  breeds.  Since  the  introduction  of  sheep  less 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  rearing  of  horses.  Swine  were  formerly 
few  in  number,  the  Highlanders  having  a  prejudice  against  them ;  but 
the  number  is  increasing.  G^Mita  are  few ;  so  also  are  poultry  and 
pigeons.  In  the  islands  black  cattle  are  reared  more  than  sheep.  From 
luay  horses  are  exported  to  Ireland. 

Wild  aniinalfl  are  numerous  in  the  rugged  districts  to  the  north-east 
Roes  and  red-deer  are  abundant  in  several  parts ;  also  grouse,  ptarmi- 
gans, and  black-cocks.  The  eagle  occupies  the  bare  rugged  summits 
of  the  rocks.   Rabbits  and  a  few  hares  are  found  in  some  of  the  i  ;lands. 

Induttry. — The  manufactures  of  this  county  are  unimportout.  The 
woollen  manufacture  wss  established  for  some  time  at  Inverary,  but  it 
has  been  given  up.  The  cotton  manufacture  has  gained  little  ground ; 
it  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  about  Campbeltown.  A  more 
important  branch  of  industry  is  the  herring,  cod,  and  ling  fishery, 
wmch  at  Inverary  and  Campbeltown  employs  a  great  many  vessel^ 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  besides  giving  work  to  curers, 
coopers,  labourers,  &c.  The  quantity  of  fish  on  the  ooast  and  around 
the  islands  is  vory  great,  and  the  herrings  of  Loch  Fyne  are  in  high 
repute.  The  salmon  of  Loch  Awe  are  remarkably  good,  and  the 
trout  perhaps  unrivalled,  being  of  all  sizes,  up  to  201bs.  weight  The 
quantity  of  kelp  made  on  the  coast  and  on  the  islands  was  once  consi- 
derable ;  but  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  barilla  has  much 
diminished  the  demand  for  it  There  are  numerous  distilleries  at 
Campbeltown. 

Communication*, — Large  sums  of  public  money,  together  with  sums 
raised  by  county  assessments,  have  been  applied  to  making  roads.  The 
main  road  from  the  Lowlands  enters  the  county  by  Olencro  and 
Caimdhu,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne;  that  from  Perthshire  by 
Dalmally,  near  the  north-east  end  of  Loch  Awe,  and  that  from  the 
north  Highlands  crosses  Loch  Leven  at  Ballahulish  ferry,  and  Loch 
Eil  at  Carron  ferry.  A  small  part  of  the  Caledonian  CansJ  (running 
through  the  great  valley  of  Scotland  from  Moray  Frith  to  Linnhe 
Loch),  and  the  whole  of  the  Crinan  Cannl  (from  Loch  Ciinan  to  Loch 
Fyne),  belong  to  Argyleshire;  the  traffic  on  these  canals  has  been 
much  increased  by  the  introduction  of  steam-navigation,  which  has 
aiuo  given  a  great  impulse  to  agriculture  and  industry  in  Axgyleahire, 
and  has  brought  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  county  into  oommuni- 
cauon  with  each  other,  and  with  Qlasgow,  to  which  they  can  now 
send  their  stock  and  produce,  with  the  certainty  of  finding  agood  market 

Towntf  die. — ^Argyleshire  contains  few  towns.  Iwcraut,  on  Loch 
Fyne,  is  the  county  town,  and  a  royal  buzgh.  Campbeltown,  in 
Cantire,  is  also  a  royal  buigh.  Oban,  perhaps  the  next  place  in 
importance,  is  on  the  coast  of  Lorn,  nearly  opposite  the  island  of 
Kerera.  Dukoon,  a  watering-place  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  is  much 
firequented  by  the  citizens  of  Glasgow.  Appin  is  a  town  situated  in 
the  extensive  agricultural  parish  of  the  same  name.  The  population 
of  Appin  parish,  with  that  of  the  parish  and  idand  of  Lismore,  with 
which  it  is  united  for  ecclesiastical  and  other  purposes,  was  4097  in 
1851.  Lochgilphead  and  Tarbert,  places  of  some  importance,  are 
stations  for  the  steamers. 

Aigyle  county  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
the  burghs  of  Inverary,  Oban,  and  Campbeltown  unite  with  Ayr  and 
Irvine  (Ayrshire)  to  return  another.  The  parliamentary  constituency 
of  the  county  in  1852  was  2182.  The  chief  landed  proprietor  is  the 
Duke  of  Ar^ll,  whose  domains  and  influence  were  formerly  such  that 
he  could  bring  8000  to  4000  men  into  the  field.  The  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane,  a  branch  of  the  Campbell  family,  has  also  property  in 
the  county.  Argyleshire  contains  85  parishes  and  87  endowea  clergy- 
men of  the  Established  Church;  upwards  of  25  congregations  of  the 
Free  Church;  several  chapels  for  United  Presbvterians  and  Inde- 
pendents: and  Episcopalian  chapels  at  Campbeltown,  TUliATiniiaK^ 
Dunoon,  Lochgilphead,  and  Oban,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  There  are 
ehapels  for  Roman  Catholics  at  Campbeltown,  Drimnin  near  Tobennozy, 
and  Glenooe. 

AifQrleshire  contains  many  antiquities.    The  ecclesiastical  ruins  in 
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lona  will  be  mentioned  in  the  notice  of  that  island.  There  are  in 
Oronsa  the  remains  of  a  Cistercian  priory,  one  of  the  finest  ecdesiasiical 
remains  in  the  Hebrides,  after  those  of  lona.  Of  ancient  castles  may 
be  mentioned  Dunstaffhage,  at  tiie  entrance  of  Loch  Etive,  a  squsre 
building  in  a  ruinous  state,  with  round  towers  at  three  of  the  oa^Kr^ 
having  an  old  chapel  of  elegant  workmanship  nesr  it ;  Ardtomiah, 
on  the  Sound  of  Mull ;  Skipness  in  Cantire,  and  Kilchum  at  the  esst 
end  of  Loch  Awe.  There  are  in  difierent  places  of  the  coast  old 
'  Duns,'  or  Danish  forts.  Stone  circles  more  or  less  complete  and 
cairns  are  to  be  seen  in  difierent  parts.  Of  natural  curioeitieB, 
besides  Staffa  may  be  noticed  some  singular  caverns  in  the  parishes  of 
Loch-Qoil-head  and  Strachur,  both  in  CowsL 

Bittory. — In  the  middle  ages  the  territory  of  Aigyle  was  subject 
to  powerful  and  independent  thanes.  The  M'Dougals  of  Lom  had 
the  lordship  of  Argyle,  with  Mull  and  the  islands  north  of  it  The 
M'Donalds,  known  oy  the  style  of  '  Lords  of  the  Isles,'  or '  Eark  of 
Ross,^  had  under  their  sway  Islay,  Cantire,  and  the  southern  islanda 
The  M'Leods,  M'Lachlans,  and  M<Callums  or  Malcolms,  were  at  one 
time  powezful  dans.  Lom  was  acquired  by  the  Stuart  family  by 
marriage,  and  Aigyle  was  erected  into  an  earldom  in  favour  of  the 
Campbells  of  Loch  Awe ;  it  now  gives  the  tiUe  of  duke  to  the  same 
family,  with  the  second  titie,  borne  by  the  eldest  son,  of  Marquis  of 
Lorn.  In  1614  the  M'Donaids  rose  in  insurrection  to  oppose  the 
grant  of  Cantire  to  the  Earl  of  Argyll  and  his  relations,  but  the  power 
of  the  Campbells  prevailed.  Campbell  is  the  prevailing  name  over  the 
whole  county.  The  Qaelic  language  still  predominates;  but  in 
Inverary,  though  in  the  Highlands,  English  is  as  mudi  spoken  ai 
Qaelic.  According  to  the  census  of  1841  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  county  engaged  in  trade,  commerce^  and  manufacture  was  6*4, 
and  in  agriculture  18*6  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  In  1851 
the  county  poeaessed  one  savings  bank  at  Oban ;  the  amount  owing  to 
depositors  on  the  20th  November,  1851,  was  8,6224  Oc  6d 

(Smith's  General  View  of  ike  Agriculhuire  of  ArgyU,  1798 ;  GeiMrd 
Rq^ort  on  Scotland;  Pariiamentary  Papers;  Pennant's  Tour  in 
Scotland,  1774 ;  Voyage  to  the  fftbridee;  and  New  Statieiical  AceowU 
of  Scotland.) 

ARGTLE,  or  Inverary,  a  subdivision  of  the  county  so  called, 
separated  from  Lom  on  the  north  and  west  by  lioch  Melfort^  Loch 
Avich  (united  by  a  channel  with  Loch  Awe),  and  Loch  Awe,  and  by 
a  line  drawn  S.E.  from  Loch  Awe  to  the  eastemfrontier  of  the  county. 

ARGYLE.    [New  South  Walks.] 

AUGTRO-CASTRO,  a  town  of  Albania,  46  miles  N.W.  from 
Janina»  in  40**  T  N.  lat,  20"*  18'  K  long.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
mountain  slope  that  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Deropul,  a  feeder  of  the 
Yojussa  on  the  south-western  side,  at  a  place  where  several  deep 
ravines  approach  each  other.  Upon  three  of  the  ridges  that  separate 
these  ravines  the  greatest  part  of  the  town  is  plaoed.  The  central 
ridge  is  surmounted  by  a  cuBtie  built  by  Ali  Pasha,  which  is  of  great 
extent  AU  erected  a  serai,  or  palace,  within  this  castle ;  and  there  are 
also  a  mosque,  barracks  for  5000  troops,  and  subtananean  magasses 
of  ammunition  and  provisions.  Water  is  brought  to  the  town  gene- 
rally, and  also  to  the  castie,  from  a  distance  of  6  miles,  by  an  aqueduct 
The  population  is  not  less  than  12,000 ;  it  has  been  estimated  by 
Hughes  at  15,000  and  by  Hobhouse  at  20,000. 

Aigyro-Caaitro  appears  to  have  enjoycKi  a  considerable  degree  of 
independence  previous  to  1811-12,  when  it  surrender^  to  Ali  Paaha, 
who  had  inveigled  away  its  bravest  inhabitants  and  defeated  the 
neighbouring  chiefs  who  opposed  him  at  Delvino.  When  he  was 
attacked  by  the  forces  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  the  casUe  and  town  were 
surrendered  to  the  Turks  by  All's  son  Muktar,  who  deserted  hia 
father  in  the  hour  of  need. 

A'RIA,  the  name  of  a  province  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire.  It 
formed  part  of  the  country  of  Ariana  or  Iran,  and  bordered  in  the 
north  upon  the  Tapuri,  Maigiana,  and  Bactriana,  in  the  east  upon  the 
Paropamisadse,  and  in  the  south  and  west  upon  Drangiana,  Ksimania, 
and  Parthia.  Its  situation  connesponds  to  that  of  the  modem  SejesUm 
and  the  southern  part  of  Ehorasan.  Strabo  (xi  10)  calls  Aria  and 
Maigisna  the  best  provinces  of  this  part  of  the  earth.  They  are,  he 
savsy  watered  by  the  rivers  Arios  and  Mazgos.  The  former  of  these, 
called  also  Arias,  Areios,  or  Azrianos,  is  described  by  Arrian  (vr.  6) 
as  a  river  not  less  than  the  Peneios  of  Thessalia»  yet  losing  itself  in 
the  ground.  The  account  answers  to  the  present  Heri-Rud.  The 
Marges  is  supposed  to  be  the  modem  Murgh-ab. 

The  remark  of  Strabo  that  Aria  is  2000  stadia  in  length  and  800 
in  breadth,  can  be  understood  only  as  applying  to  the  principal  part 
of  the  province^  probably  the  valley  of  tiie  river  Ariu%  which  seenu 
to  have  been  early  celebrated  for  its  fertility. 

Herodotus  does  not  mention  the  country  of  Aris»  but  he  enumeratei 
the  Arii  as  constituting,  together  with  the  Parthi,  the  Chorasmii,  and 
the  Sogdi,  the  sixteenth  of  the  twenty  satrapies  into  which  Darini 
divided  the  Persian  empire.  (Herod,  iii  98.)  The  ancient  name  of 
the  Medi  was  Arii.  (Herod,  vii  62.)  Lassen  ('Indische  Bibliothek,' 
yoL  iii  p.  71)  supposes  the  name  of  the  Arii  to  be  etymolqgically 
identical  with  the  word  Arya,  by  which  the  followers  of  the  Bra^naoio 
reUnon  are  designated  in  Sanscrit 

The  importance  of  Aria,  and  the  advantages  which  its  situation 
a£fords  to  commerce,  could  not  be  attested  by  higher  authority  than 
that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  here  founded,  or  more  probably 
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repaired  a  to\v-u,  named  from  him  and  the  people  in  whose  territory 
it  stood  Alexandria  Aridn  (Alexandria  of  the  Aril).  Pliny  (^Hiat  Nat' 
tL  23)  says  that  Alexandria  Aridn  was  washed  by  the  river  Arius ; 
and  if  we  taJce  this  Arius  to  bo  the  Heri-RucC  ^^  position  of 
Alexandria  will  answer  that  of  the  present  Herat.  Besides  the 
popular  belief  now  prevalent  in  the  East,  which  is  in  &vour  of  this 
opinion,  it  is  also  supported  by  Eratosthenea'  statement  of  the  distance 
of  Alexandria  Aridn  from  Baktra  =  3870  stadia,  and  from  the  Caspisd 
PyUe  =  6400  stadia  (Strabo,  xL  8),  which  it  would  bo  impoasible  to 
reconcile  with  the  assumption  that  Alexandria  was  near  the  lake 
Arius  (Zerrah)  as  stated  by  Ptolemy  ('Qeog.'  vi  17). 

The  capital  of  the  Arii,  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  -oonquest, 
was  Arctoana  according  to  the  Plorentine  manuscript  of  Arrian ;  other 
readings  give  Artacoana ;  and  Pliny  (vi.  28,  25)  Artaoabane,  which 
aeem  to  be  modifications  of  the  same  nam&  It  was  most  probably 
identical  with  Alexandria  Aridn. 

ARIA'NA,  the  name  given  by  ancient  authors  subsequent  to  the 
age  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  eastern  ^rtion  of  those  countries 
whidh  form  the  high-land  of  Iran  or  Persia.  It  was  bounded  N. 
by  the  Paropamisua  Mountains  and  their  western  continuation  as 
fiur  as  the  Caspise  Pylse,  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  E.  by  the  Indus,  and 
W.  by  Media  and  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian.  Its 
shape  is  by  Strabo  compared  to  that  of  a  parallelogram,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which,  reckoned  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  the  Paro- 
pamisua, he  estimates  at  12,000  or  13,000  stadia;  and  in  a  straight 
lino  from  the  upper  Indus  to  the  Caspin  Pylse,  on  the  authority  of 
Erastosthenes,  at  14,000  stadia  (Strabo,  i  c  4,  torn,  i  p.  101,  edit 
Tauchn.) ;  the  length  of  the  southern  sea-coast  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Indus  to  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Qulf  is  stated  at  12,900  stadia 
(Strabo,  xv.  a  2,  tom.  iil  p.  305). 

Strabo  observes  (p.  724;  t  iiL  p.  811)  that  the  name  Ariana  is 
sometimes  used  so  as  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  above  assigned  to 
it,  and  to  comprehend  part  of  the  Persee  and  Medi,  and  towards  the 
north  part  of  ihe  Bactrii  and  Sogdiani;  **  for  these,"  says  he,  ''have 
very  nearly  the  same  language  as  that  spoken  in  Ariana." 

The  countries  properly  belonging  to  Ariana  are,  according  to 
Strabo,  in  the  east  the  Paropamisoda;,  the  Arachoti,  and  Gedroseni 
along  the  Indus,  proceeding  from  north  to  south;  the  Drangie 
towards  the  west  of  the  Anichoti  and  Qedroseni ;  the  Arii  towards 
the  west  of  the  Paropamisadai,  but  extending  considerably  to  the 
west  and  south,  so  as  nearly  to  encompass  the  Drangro ;  the  Parthysel 
west  of  the  Arii,  towards  the  Caspi»  Pylse ;  and  Karmania  to  the 
south  of  the  ParthysL  Ancient  authors  sometimes  confound  Ariana 
with  Aria,  saying  of  the  province  what  can  only  be  understood  as 
applying  to  the  entire  country. 

The  original  form  of  the  name  Ariana  in  the  Zend,  or  ancient  Persian 
language,  is  Airydne,  which  is  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  term  Axya, 
'  excellent,  honourable.'  From  this  seems  to  be  derived  the  modem 
Persian  name  Iran,  by  which  oriental  writers  designate  the  coimtry 
between  the  Tigris,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Oxus,  and  the  Indus. 
Bumouf  observes  that  the  countries  not  belonging  to  Airyftne  are,  in.1^e 
Zend-Avesta,  called  Anairy&o  Danhftvd,  that  is,  Non-Arian  provinces : 
a  name  regularly  formed  from  Airya  by  means  of  the  prefixeid  negative 
a  (an),  which  is  also  used  in  Greek  and  Sanscrit  An  expression  of 
analogous  form  and  import  had  long  since  been  read  by  De  Sacy  in 
one  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  of  Nakshi  Rustam  copied  by  Niebuhr, 
where  the  Sassanide  king  Sapor,  son  of  Ardeshir,  is  <^led  the  king  of 
the  Arians  and  Non-Arians  (APIANXIN  KAI  ANAPIANXIN). 

ABIA'NO,  an  episcopal  town  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
province  of  Principato  Ultra,  is  situated  on  a  very  steep  hill  on  the 
main  road  from  Naples  to  Puglia,  and  in  the  highest  point  of  the 
pass  leading  over  the  Apennine  ridge  into  the  plains  of  the  latter 
country.  From  Ariano  the  road  descends  rapidly,  following  the  course 
of  the  Cervaro,  here  a  mountain  stream,  which  flows  eiutward,  and 
enters  the  flats  of  Puglia  a  little  beyond  Ponte  di  Bovino.  Ariano  is 
38  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Naples,  in  41*  8'  N.  lat,  16'  1'  E.  long.,  and 
has  about  12,500  inhabitants.  It*  was  built  by  the  Greek  governors  of 
Apulia  under  the  lower  empire,  and  was  important  on  account  of  its 
aitoatiaii,  which  enabled  it  to  command  the  pass  from  the  eastern  into 
the  western  provinces.  It  was  made  a  feudal  county  by  the  Normans. 
Buggiero  L,  king  of  Sicily  and  duke  of  Apulia,  held  at  Ariano  a 
parliunent  of  the  barons  of  the  kingdom  in  1140,  in  which  he  fixed 
the  new  coin  of  the  realm.  Ariano  had  a  castle  Which  was  considered 
strong  in  those  times,  and  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  during 
the  wars  of  the  Norman,  Suabian,  Angevin,  and  Aragonese  dynasties. 
The  fief  subsequently  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  Ariano  became  a 
royal  town.  It  has  frequently  suffered  from  earthquakes.  Besides 
the  cathedral  there  are  twelve  other  churches,  an  ecclesiastical  temi- 
naiy,  an  hospital,  and  several  convents.  Earthenware  is  manufactured, 
and  there  is  some  trade  in  wine  and  butter. 

AHI'C A,  a  district  in  the  department  of  Arequipa,  and  the  republic 
of  Peru.  The  valley,  which  extends  about  18  miles  from  the  coast 
into  the  lower  chain  of  the  Andes,  is  irrigated  by  a  small  stream  of 
good  dear  water,  about  half  a  mile  on  each  side  of  which  the  soil  is 
fertile  and  the  aspect  verdant,  but  beyond  this  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
roach  ia  a  oomplete  desert  of  sand  to  the  foot  of  the  moimtains,  except 
a  small  space  around  the  town.  The  valley  is  £unous  for  Guinea 
pepper,  wnich  is  principally  cultivated  with  guano.    Cotton,  olives, 


and  castor^oil  are  produced ;  fruit  and  vegetables  are  plentiful,  and 
oxen  and  sheep  may  be  procured ;  aguardiente  and  a  small  white 
wine  are  manufactured,  and  rock-salt  is  dag  out  of  the  adjacent 
mountains.  The  people  of  the  valley  are  subject  to  fever  and  ague ; 
the  heat  is  excessive  by  day,  but  the  nights  are  very  chilly. 

Close  to  the  beach,  in  a  small  bay  formed  by  a  projecting  blul^ 
stands  the  town  of  Arica,  at  a  distance  of  650  miles  S.E.  from  Lima,  in 
18*  28'  a  lat,  70*  23'  45"  W.  long.,  once  flourishing  and  populous; 
it  was  sacked  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1579,  and  in  common  witn  other 
places  in  Peru  has  suffered  much  from  earthquakes.  It  resisted  suc- 
cessfully the  attacks  of  the  buccaneers  who  twice  attempted  to  reduce 
it  During  the  war  of  independence  it  suffered  greatly.  It  was 
proposed  in  the  latter  end  of  1836  to  make  Arica  the  port  of  the  state 
of  Bolivia.  The  town  now  consists  of  a  few  huts,  the  better  sort  built 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  plastered  with  mud,  but  mostly  formed  of 
canes  or  reeds  set  upright  and  bound  together.  There  is  a  custom- 
house, a  convent  of  Franciscan  friars,  also  one  of  the  order  of  San 
Juan  de  Dies,  and  a  parish  church  dedicated  to  St  Mark.  The  town 
is  defended  by  two  small  forts  of  6  guns  each,  and  garrisoned  by  about 
50  soldiers.  It  exports  bark,  cotton,  and  wool,  and  receives  in  return 
foreign  merchandise,  chiefly  British. 

The  bay  is  small  and  safe,  principally  from  the  rare  occurrence  of 
storms ;  a  mole  is  run  out  into  the  sea,  which  enables  boats  to  lie 
quietly  while  loading  and  discharging ;  it  is  exposed  to  southerly  and 
westerly  winds  whidh  seldom  blow  strong,  but  in  winter  the  nortl) 
winds  are  violent  There  are  no  regular  tides,  but  a  rise  and  fall  of 
about  three  feety  occasioned  by  the  winds. 

Arica  is  the  sea-port  of  Tacna,  distant  80  miles  to  the  north-north- 
east ;  most  of  the  silver  from  the  mines  of  Potosi  was  formerly  shipped 
off  hence  to  Lima,  and  much  bullion  is  still  exported.  There  is  also 
some  trade  in  guano  which  is  found  on  the  islets  along  the  coast. 

ARIE*GE,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  is  bounded  N.  and 
W.  by  the  department  of  Haute-Garonne,  £.  by  Aude,  S.E.  by 
Pyr^^-Orientales,  and  S.  by  the  valley  of  Andorra  and  the  Pyrenees 
which  separate  it  from  Spain.  The  department  lies  between  42**  33' 
and  43**  19**  N.  lat,  and  between  0^  50'  and  2^  8'  £.  long.  Its  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west  is  66  miles,  frt)m  north  to  south  49  miles. 
The  area  of  the  department  is  1889*6  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1851  was  267,435,  which  gives  an  average  of  141*58  to  the  square 
mile,  being  33*18  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  all  France. 

Bi^rfiice. — The  department,  which  is  named  from  its  chief  river  the 
Ari^ge,  is  formed  out  of  the  former  county  of  Foix,  the  district  of 
Cotiserans,  a  dependency  of  Gascogne,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
old  province  of  Languedoc  Two-thitds  of  the  surface,  coinciding 
generally  with  the  arrondissements  of  Foix  and  St-Girons,  are  covered 
with  mountains  which  rise  gpndually  from  north  to  south,  and  reach 
their  highest  elevation  in  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees ;  the  rest  of  the 
department,  comprehending  the  arrondissement  of  Panders,  is  com- 
paratively level  The  principal  summits  of  .the  Pyrenees  in  this 
department,  with  their  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  feet,  are — 
Fontargente,  9164  ;  Serr^re,  9592 ;  Montcalm,  10,513 ;  Estats,  10,611; 
Montvalier,  9120 ;  Montoul^on,  9424 ;  Mont  Crab^,  8655  ;  and  Roc 
Blanc,  8320.  A  spur  from  the  main  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  projects 
into  the  centre  of  the  department,  and  forms  the  mountain  of  Plat 
de  la  Serre,  which  divides  the  department  into  two  basins — ^that  of 
the  Ari^ge  on  the  east,  and  that  of  the  Salat  on  the  west  The  valleys 
of  the  two  riven  just  named  run  north  and  north-west  respectively, 
but  a  great  number  of  transverse  valleys  run  into  them  from  the  east 
and  west  between  the  offshoots  of  the  Plat  de  la  Serre  and  of  the 
highlands  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  department  Several  of  the 
vaUeys  are  almost  completely  shut  in,  and  communicate  with  each 
other  and  with  the  rest  of  the  department  only  by  depressions  in  the 
mountains.  These  depressions  which  are  called  'cols'  among  the  Alps 
are  named  'ports'  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  principal  ports  across  the  mam 
chain  of  the  Pyrenees  in  this  department  are  the  Portde-Rat  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  of  theVio-Dessos,  and  Puymaurin  above  the  source 
of  the  Aridge ;  these  are  respectively  7473  and  6295  feet  above  the 
sea  level 

Hydrography  amd  Commtmieatumi.  —  The  department  belongs 
entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Garonne,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
smaU  district  on  the  south-eastern  border  which  is  drained  by  the 
Aude.  It  is  drained  by  the  Ari&ge  and  the  Salat  and  their  numerous 
feeders.  The  ArUge  rises  in  the  Pyrenees  near  the  Spanish  frontier, 
at  the  foot  of  the  peak  of  FramiqueL  Its  principal  source  is  in  a 
tarn  a  few  miles  south  of  the  viUage  of  Hospitalet,  past  which  the 
river  flows  due  north  as  far  as  Ax,  having  received  the  waten  of 
sevOTsl  moimtain  torrents  that  descend  from  wild  goxges  on  the  right 
and  left  From  Ax,  where  it  receives  a  considerable  mountain  stream 
on  the  right,  to  Tarascon  the  river  has  a  north-western  course ;  in 
this  interval  it  receives  on  the  left  bank  at  Les-Cabanes  the  Aston 
which  is  the  outlet  of  the  tarn  of  Fontargente,  and  at  Tarascon  the 
Yic-Dessos  which  runs  through  a  rich  iron  district  Below  Tarascon 
the  AriSige  flnally  takes  a  northern  direction,  which  it  retains  to  its 
junction  with  the  Ghjx>nne  on  the  left  bank  in  the  department  of 
Haute-Garonne,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Totdouse.  Between 
Foix  and  Pamiers,  the  principal  towns  passed  by  the  Aridge  in  this 
department,  the  river  becomes  available  for  floatage  at  a  place  called 
Yarilhe^  between  which  and  Pamiers  gold  is  occasionally  found  in  its 
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sands,  brought  down  it  is  supposed  by  the  mottntain  streams  that 
enter  the  river  in  this  part  In  the  neighbourhood  of  I^uniers  ^e 
Ari^ge  enters  the  plain  of  Languedoa  At  Cintegabelle,  just  beyond 
the  northern  boundaiy  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Lers  on  the  right 
bank,  the  Ari^ge  becomes  nayigable  for  barges.  The  Ari^e  has  a 
total  length  of  about  90  miles. — The  LerM,  the  most  important  feeder 
of  the  Ari^e,  drains  the  east  of  the  department  It  rises  in  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Pyrenees  a  Uttle  to  the  east  of  Les-Cabanee,  runs  first 
toward  the  north-east  past  Balesta  and  Chalabre,  forming  for  some 
miles  the  boundaiy  between  the  departments  of  Ari^  and  Aude ; 
from  the  boundaqr  it  runs  west  pastMirepoixto  its  junction  with  the 
Touire  which  joins  it  on  the  left  bank;  it  then  turns  first  north 
and  then  north-west^  and  entering  the  department  of  Haute-Qaronne 
empties  itself  into  the  Allege  at  Cintagabelle  after  a  length  of  about 
60  mile& — The  X^  a  considerable  stream,  rises  near  La-Bastide-de- 
Seron,  and  flowing  northward  enters  the  Aiidge  within  a  couple  of 
miles  of  the  mouth  of  that  river.  The  Arise  and  the  Volp  flow 
directly  into  the  Garonne  from  the  western  side  of  the  department — 
The  SaLai  rises  in  the  Col  of  Salau,  a  pass  of  the  Pyrenees  in  the 
south-west  of  the  province,  and  running  north-north-west  past 
St-Lizier  joins  the  Garonne  on  the  right  bank  below  St-Martory  in 
the  department  of  Haute-Garonne,  after  a  course  of  about  55  miles. 
During  seven  months  of  the  year,  when  the  river  is  full,  the  Salat  has 
a  navj^tion  downward  of  about  26  miles,  and  for  some  miles  higher 
up  it  18  available  for  floating  timber.  A  good  many  river-boats  are 
built  on  the  Salat  and  the  Ari^e,  and  sent  down  the  stream  to  be 
sold  at  Toulouse.  Ison,  planks,  stavos  plaater-of-Paris,  Ume,  apples, 
and  cattle  are  frequently  conveyed  in  these  boats  to  the  same  market 
The  principal  feeders  of  the  Salat  are  the  Lizard  on  the  left  and  the 
Erce  on  the  right — The  Aude,  a  tributary  of  the  Mediterranean,  flows 
for  a  few  miles  along  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the  department 
In  the  mountainous  districts  there  are  munerous  tarns  and  ponds 
which  give  rise  to  as  many  torrents.  The  streams  of  the  department 
are  all  rapid ;  their  great  water-power  is  made  to  drive  the  machinery 
of  numerous  mills  and  iron-works.  Their  waters  are  also  used  for 
irrigating  the  land. 

Of  the  roads  by  which  the  department  is  traversed  the  most  import- 
apt  is  the  one  that  leads  from  Toulouse  to  Puycerda  in  Spain :  it  foUows 
the  valley  of  the  Ari^e,  and  crosses  the  Pyrenees  by  the  fori  of  Puy- 
maurin,  having  sent  off  a  branch  from  Tarascon  up  the  valley  of  the 
Yic-Dessos.  On  the  port  of  Puymaurin  the  French  custom-house  is 
planted.  The  valley  of  the  Salat  communicates  with  Spain  by  the  port 
of  Salau,  and  with  the  valley  of  the  Ari6ge  by  the  port  of  Lira.  The 
department  is  also  crossed  by  great  roads  leading  from  Carcassone  to 
St-Girons,  and  from  Perpignan  toBayonna  The  departmental  roads 
are  in  number  14,  but  few  of  these  are  practicable  for  carriages. 

ClimcUe^  Sail,  and  Products. — The  climate  is  cold  in  winter  and 
warm  in  summer,  but  the  north  of  the  department  has  a  more  equable 
climate  than  the  south.  The  greatest  cold  is  felt  between  the  middle 
of  December  and  the  end  of  January,  and  is  sometimes  indicated  by 
10*4*  on  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  or  nearly  22  degrees  below  freezing 
point  Snow  begins  to  fall  on  the  summits  of  the  Pyrenees  towards 
the  end  of  September ;  by  the  middle  of  November  it  covers  most  of 
the  valleys.  Frosts  continue  ordinarily  till  the  end  of  March.  July 
and  August  are  the  warmest  months,  the  maximum  temperature  then 
reaching  96*8'*  Fahrenheit  Bains  fall  frequently  in  winter,  more 
frequently  in  spring,  but  they  are  seldom  continuous.  The  prevailing 
winds  range  from  north-west  to  south-east  through  east^  but  the  north- 
west blows  most  frequently.  Snow  or  rain  fiills  on  an  average  on  128 
days  in  the  year.  The  soil  in  most  of  the  valleys  is  a  deep  black 
loam ;  in  the  plains  about  Pamiers  and  Saverdun  it  is  light  and 
gravelly,  and  in  some  valleys  it  is  sandy,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
detritus  of  the  rocka  The  mountains  are  in  many  places  rocky  and 
bare.  The  south  of  the  department  consists  of  transition  rocks  inter- 
spersed with  granite  and  limestone :  to  the  north  of  Foix  first  the 
Alpine  limestone^  then  the  tertiary  rocks  prevail  Marble,  freestone, 
alabaster,  plaster-of-Paris,  slate,  coal,  peat^  amianthus,  lead,  copper, 
turquoise,  jet^  jasner,  and  alum  are  found.  Particles  of  gold  are 
found  in  some  of  the  streams  of  the  department  Iron  is  abundant, 
especially  in  the  mines  of  La-Band^  in  the  valley  of  the  Vic-Dessos. 
These  mines,  which  are  among  the  richest  in  France,  exist  in  a  moun- 
tain in  the  commune  of  Sem.  Bands  of  the  ore  are  visible  in  flanks 
of  the  moimtain  altematiz^  with  ferruginous  limestone.  They  are 
worked  in  horizontal  galleries  some  of  which  are  1968  feet  in  length, 
and  the  floor  of  the  lowest  gallery  is  2000  feet  deep  from  the  top  of 
the  mountaio.  There  are  two  salt  springs  in  the  department,  and 
several  hot  springs ;  the  most  frequented  of  the  latter  are  those  of 
Ax  and  Ussat  The  highlands  of  the  department  contain  much 
pasturage,  and  in  many  places  are  covered  with  forests  :  in  these  the 
trees  moat  commonly  met  with  are  firs,  pines,  and  oak ;  elm,  beech, 
and  lime  also  flourish.  The  woods  however  having  always  been  the 
sources  of  the  supply  of  charcoal  for  the  iron-worlu  and  fuel  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  department^  are  now  very  considerably  thinned. 
Of  fruit-trees,  the  applet,  peach,  and  sweet  chestnut  are  extensively 
cultivated.  The  lowlands  produce  wheat,  Indian  com,  millet,  buck- 
wheatt  hemp,  and  flax,  the  seed  of  which  mixed  with  that  of  the  turnip 
furnishes  the  oil  for  burning  chiefly  used  in  the  department  In  the 
§0\\^  the  potato  is  extensively  cultivated  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 


com,  which  does  not  ripen  on  the  mountains.  The  cultivation  of  the 
vine  is  pushed  in  favourable  situations  a  good  way  up  the  hill-sides, 
the  plant  being  trained  to  trees  as  high  as  six  feet  from  the  ground. 
Lower  down  the  vines  are  grown  as  espaliers,  or  more  commonly  still 
as  low  bushes.  In  some  parts  the  rolling  stones  that  would  otherwise 
cover  the  soil  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  are  collected  into  heaps ; 
among  these  vines  are  planted,  and  the  cleared  soil  is  cultivated.  The 
wine  of  the  department  (about  2,250,000  gallons  are  made  annually) 
is  of  inferior  quality,  and  is  all  consumed  by  the  inhabitants.  Sheep 
of  good  breed,  homed  cattle,  assess  and  mules  are  numerous;  ot 
horses  there  are  few,  and  these  are  small  and  ill  shaped.  Game  and 
poultry  are  abundant  Among  the  wild  animals  are  bears,  wild  boars, 
wolves,  foxes,  badgers,  roebucks,  chamois  (hei'e  called  iznrds),  otteia, 
polecats,  hares,  and  rabbits.  Eagles,  hawks,  owls,  wild  geese  and 
ducks,  partridges,  &c.,  are  numerous.  The  Ari^ge  is  famous  for  its 
salmon-trout  and  crawfishes. 

Manufaeiure$  and  Commerce. — The  most  important  industrial  eeta- 
blishments  of  the  department  are  its  iron-works,  which  are  numeroos 
in  the  south  of  the  department  between  the  Ari^e  and  the  Salat,  espe- 
cially in  the  valleys  of  the  Erce  and  the  Yic-Dessos.  The  iron  is 
smelted  and  converted  into  malleable  iron  in  charcoal  furnaces,  the 
coal-seams  of  the  department  being  too  thin  to  pay  for  working.  Other 
manufactured  products  are  coarse  woollens,  linen,  soap,  hats,  horn  and 
boxwood  combs,  and  pottery.  There  are  tan-yards,  paper-mills,  saw- 
and  grist-mills,  and  copper-foundries,  where  nsuls  and  bolts  are  manu- 
factured for  the  French  navy.  The  principal  articles  of  export  from 
the  department  are  manufactured  iron  and  iron-ore,  which  are  carried 
on  the  backs  of  mules  to  Auterive  in  Haute-Garonne,  and  thence  by 
baiges  down  the  Ari^e  to  the  canal  of  Languedoc  and  the  Garonne. 
Several  of  the  iron-works  of  the  departments  of  Aude  and  Haute- 
Garonne  arQ  supplied  with  ore  from  the  mines  of  Ari^ge.  Wool  is 
lai^gely  imported  from  Spain,  which  receives  in  return  woollen  fabrics, 
linen,  cattle,  and  wax.  Other  articles  of  commerce  are  rosin,  pitch, 
turpentine,  cork,  marble,  medicinal  herbs,  &a 

About  200  fairs  are  held  in  the  department  chiefly  for  the  sale  of 
com  and  cattle.  A  great  cattle  and  sheep  fair  is  held  in  Foix  on  the 
4th  of  November,  on  the  return  of  the  flocks  from  the  upltoid  pasturea 
The  products  of  the  iron-foundries  of  the  department  arc  displayed  at 
the  fairs  of  Tarascon  held  May  8th  and  Sept  30th ;  the  latter  is  also  a 
famous  cheese-fair. 

The  department  contains  1,209,845  acres,  divided  into  1,068,277 
I>arcela.  Of  the  whole  area  866,693  acres  are  arable;  82,838  are 
natural  pasture ;  28,648  are  under  vines ;  221,676  are  covered  with 
forests ;  4149  are  laid  out  in  gardens,  orchards,  and  nurseries ;  335,107 
are  barren  rocks  and  moors ;  2871  are  occupied  by  ponds,  marshes, 
and  irrigating  riUs;  1851  are  planted  with  osiers  and  willows;  971 
are  tmder  various  culture;  3494  are  under  buildings;  15,178  are 
taken  up  with  roads,  streets,  and  squares ;  9524  are  coveped  by  rivers 
and  other  waters ;  50,681  with  stxmted  woods ;  and  203  are  occupied 
by  churches  and  cemeteries. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondiasemente,  which,  with 
the  cantons,  communes,  and  population  in  each,  are  as  follows  : — 


ArroadiMementB. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

PopulaUoninl851. 

1.  Foix 

2.  Pamiers      .        .    . 

3.  St  Girona 

8 
6 
6 

141 

114 

81 

92,671 
82,197 
92,567 

Total     .        .     . 

20 

S36 

267,435 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Foix,  which  is  also 
the  capital  of  the  department,  as  it  was  of  the  former  county  of  Foix. 
The  town  is  ancient ;  it  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ari^,  in  the 
goree  of  a  narrow  valley  which  is  bounded  by  rocky  and  precipitous 
hills,  at  a  distance  of  404  miles  S.  from  Pans,  in  42*  57'  57"  K.  lat, 
1"*  36'  E.  long. :  population  4980.  The  site  is  1491  feet  above  the  sea 
leveL  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  the  houses  are  well  built  There 
are  in  the  town  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college^  and  a  public 
library  of  8000  volumes :  also  manufactures  of  ironmongery,  leather, 
coarse  woollens,  serge,  hats,  and  hosiery.  The  most  remarkable  public 
buildings  are  the  cs^e  of  the  old  counts  of  Foix,  the  court-house,  the 
church  and  abbey  of  St-Voluaien,  and  the  stone  bridge  over  the  Aii^ge, 
The  castle  stands  partly  on  and  partly  at  the  northern  base  of  an  iso- 
lated rock  to  the  west  of  the  town.  On  the  rock  stand  three  lofty 
gothic  towers,  two  of  which  are  square,  and  of  great  antiquity ;  the 
third,  which  is  roimd,  dates  from  the  12th  century,  and  is  86  feet  high. 
These  towers  are  now  used  as  a  prison.  The  part  of  the  castle  at  the 
base  of  the  rock  has  been  converted  into  a  court-hous&  The  abbey 
buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, but  were  re-erected  on  the  same  plan,  and  form  the  residence  of 
the  prefect  of  the  department  Ax  or  Aqt^  famous  for  its  hot  sulphu- 
reous springs,  of  which  there  are  above  60  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood. It  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  a  shelf  of  rock  2394 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  at  the  jimction  of  three  valleys,  from  which 
three  mountain  torrents  issue  and  unite  near  the  town  in  the  Ari^ : 
population,  1991.  The  water  of  the  spring  of  lowest  temperature 
marks  81  i*  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer ;  that  of  the  hottest  spriug 
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176**.  In  the  Bprings  that  have  a  temperatiire  abore  95%  the  heat  of 
the  water  ia  the  same  m  all  Beaeons ;  in  the  othen  the  water  is  some- 
what colder  in  winter.  There  are  three  laiige  bathing  establiBhrnenta. 
The  season  lasts  from  June  to  October.  £a-JBastid^de-Serwif  on  the 
Arize,  6  miles  N.W.  of  Foix,  hss  a  population  of  2865,  who  manufBO- 
ture  hats,  tiles,  bricks,  woollen  hosiery,  and  pottery.  At  Bdeat€L,  a 
small  town  on  the  Lers,  18  miles  S.£.  from  Foix,  there  are  iron-works, 
eaw-miUs,  and  marble  sawing  and  polishing  yards  :  population  of  the 
commune,  2853.  Zavelanet,  16  miles  £.  from  Foix,  has  a  population 
of  3004,  important  manufactures  of  broadcloth  and  woollen  yam,  and 
saw-miUs  worked  b^  water-power ;  jet  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
TanucoThf  on  the  nght  bank  of  the  Ari^e,  near  where  that  river  is 
joined  by  the  Vio-Dessos,  is  a  small  place,  but  important  for  its  exten- 
hIto  iron-works.  Large  fairs  held  here  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  farm 
{produce  are  much  frequented  by  Spaniards.  Vic-Deaoi,  on  a  small 
river  and  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name,  7  miles  S.W.  from  Tarasoon, 
w  a  village  with  a  population  of  1142.  It  is  surrounded  with  smelting- 
fiimaoes,  and  the  whole  valley  is  studded  with  iron-works,  with  the 
neat  residences  of  the  iron  masters  and  their  workmen,  and  with  many 
fine  old  feudal  castles ;  the  iron-mines  of  Yic-Dessos  have  been  worked 
from  time  immemoriaL 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Pamien,  an  epis- 
copal town  situated  in  43"  6'  53'  N.  lat.,  1"  36'  16'  £.  long.,  at  an 
elevation  of  939  feet  above  the  sea  level,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ari^ge,  11  miles  N.  from  Foix :  population  about  8000.  The  town  is 
pretty,  and  stands  in  a  very  beautiful  district,  rich  in  com,  fruit,  and 
pasturage.  The  most  important  building  is  the  cathednd,  which  is 
surmoujited  by  an  ancient  gothic  brick  tower.  The  town  has  a  tri- 
bunal of  firFt  instance,  a  college,  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  the 
cleiigy,  some  manufactures  of  Wdware  and  woollens ;  paper,  saw,  and 
fiour-mills ;  and  a  thriving  trade  in  com.  There  is  a  chalybeate  spring 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Le-MoM-dAzil,  13  miles  W.S.W.  from  Pamiers, 
on  the  Arice,  which  here  forms  a  fine  cascade,  has  a  population  of 
3002.  This  town  stands  in  a  lovely  valley  surrounded  by  fertile  hills ; 
it  has  manufactures  of  alum,  copperas,  and  horn-combs  ;  several  large 
cattle-fairs  are  held  hers.  There  are  two  of  the  druidical  remains 
called  dolmen  near  this  town.  Mazireg-m-Foi^,  10  miles  N.  from 
Pamiers,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lers,  has  3390  inhabitants,  induding 
the  whole  commune.  The  counts  of  Foix  had  a  castle  and  resided 
here ;  it  was  in  this  castle  that  Qaston  Phosbus  entertained  Charles  Y  I. 
in  1390.  Mirepoix,  14  miles  K  from  Pamiers,  on  the  Lers,  has  a  college 
and  a  population  of  4160.  Coarse  woollens,  box-wood  combs,  soap, 
and  woollen-yam  are  manufactured  here ;  there  are  jet  and  iron  mines 
in  the  environs ;  some  coal  also  is  found.  The  town,  which  gave  title 
to  a  bishop  from  1318  to  1801,  is  weU  built  and  clean;  the  squares 
are  large  and  embelliahed  by  handsome  plantations,  and  by  fountains 
which  are  supplied  with  water  by  a  hydraulic  engine.  The  wide 
ditches  that  formerly  flncircled  the  town  have  been  filed  up  and  con- 
verted into  bouleviuds  which  are  bordered  with  trees.  Amc^ng  the 
principal  buildings  are — a  large  hospital,  in  connection  with  whicli  there 
are  several  schools ;  the  parish  church ;  the  fine  stone  bridge  of  Reven 
arches  over  the  Lers ;  and  the  town-haU.  Of  the  old  castle  of  Mire- 
poix,  which  stood  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lers,  and 
was  one  of  the  finest  feudal  structures  in  the  south  of  France,  there  is 
little  standing  except  a  square  tower,  which  is  inhabited.  It  was 
taken  by  Simon  de  Montfort  in  1209,  who  gave  it  to  Guy  de  Levis, 
whose  descendants  resided  in  it  till  1644,  when  they  removed  to  the 
castle  of  Lagarde^  a  splendid  structure  about  two  miles  from  Mire- 
poix,  which  was  in  great  part  demohshed  in  the  excesses  of  the  first 
French  revolution.  The  castle  of  Mirepoix  has  been  called  ChAteau 
Terride  since  the  16th  oentuiy,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage-treaty 
between  Jean  de  Levis  the  13th  lord,  and  Catherine  Ursule  de  Lomagne, 
baroness  de  Terrid&  Saverdtin,  8  miles  N.  from  Pamiers,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ari^,  is  the  birthplace  of  Benedict  XIL  :  population, 
4012.  The  town,  which  is  old  but  pretty  well  built,  has  some  trade 
in  timber,  tiles,  cattle,  and  fruits.  The  hospital  of  Saverdun  was 
founded  in  1289. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Se,-6ironi,  situated 
in  42"  59'  N.  lat,  1*"  8'  23''  K.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  1276  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Salat,  26  miles  W.  from  Foix. 
It  is  a  pretty  little  town,  and  has  a  population  of  4030.  The  chief 
&bric8  are  hnei^  coarse  wooUens,  and  paper ;  the  town  has  also  a  good 
trade  with  Spain  in  iron,  wool,  mules,  and  swine ;  it  has  ten  great 
yearly  fiurs,  at  which  there  are  extensive  sales  of  doth,  linen,  com, 
and  beasts.  There  is  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  a  college  in  the 
town.  £rce,  13  miles  W.S.W.  from  Foix,  has  a  population  of  3855. 
There  are  here  quarries  of  white  marble,  tin  and  iron-mines,  and  also 
iron- works,  in  which  the  watei^power  of  the  little  river  Eroe,  on  which 
the  town  stands,  is  made  available.  Sl,'LUier  is  a  small  but  very 
ancient  place,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  tiie  right  bank  of  the 
Salat,  a  little  below  Sl-Qirons :  population,  1272.  This  town,  which 
was  formeriy  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  was  first  known  by  the  name  of 
Atmtria  Coniorannonun,  from  its  being  the  chief  town  of  the  Conao- 
ranni  or  Consuarani  (a  tribe  mentioned  by  Pliny),  who  hdd  the  district 
nnce  called  from  them  Couserans ;  the  town  took  its  present  name 
from  St.  Lizier,  one  of  its  bishops,  who  died  in  742 ;  its  prelates  how- 
ever were  styled  bishops  of  Austria  till  the  12th  century ;  the  episcopal 
palace^  now  converted  into  an  hospital,  is  a  remarkably  fine  buildings 


M(U8at,  14  miles  K  from  St-Girons,  has  several  furnaces  for  smelting 
iron,  hydraulic  saw-milk,  and  oil  and  flour-milla  There  are  iron  and 
lead-mines,  and  also  marble  and  slate-quarries  near  the  town.  Massat 
itself  has  a  population  of  only  1700 ;  but  the  oommxme  to  which  it 
gives  name  is  studded  with- populous  villages,  and  has  a  total  popula- 
tion of  above  9000. 

The  department  forms  the  bishopric  of  Pamiers.  It  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  high  court  of  Toulouse,  and  bdongs  to  the  11th 
Military  Division,  of  which  Perpignan  is  head-quarters. 

{Dietiormaire  de  la  France;  Annuaire  pour  VAn  1853.) 

ARISH,  or  EL  ARISH,  a  small  town  on  a  slight  eminence  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  road  from 
Egypt  to  Syria,  in  31'  5'  N.  Ut.,  33'  48'  E.  long.  There  are  some 
wells  near  it,  and  some  dumps  of  palm-trees  between  the  town  and 
the  seik  Thevenot  describes  tiie  castle  in  his  time  as  being  well  bxiilt 
of  small  stones ;  and  he  says  there  were  so  many  fine  ancient  colimms 
at  Arish  that  the  inhabitants  made  their  coffee-houses  and  their  wells 
of  them,  and  the  cemeteries  also  were  filled  with  such  remains.  There 
are  stiU  some  Roman  ruins,  and  several  marble  columns  at  Arish. 
Arish  is  the  site  of  the  andent  Rhinocolura,  which  was  often  consi- 
dered a  kind  of  frontier  town  between  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  in  con- 
nection with  Petra  in  the  interior,  was  an  entrepdt  of  some  importance 
(Strabo,  781).  It  stands  on  a  small  inlet  of  the  sea,  and  near  a  scanty 
stream  of  water.  The  French  took  possession  of  it  in  Februaiy,  1799, 
in  their  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  kept  it  for  some  time. 

It  was  at  Arish  that  Sir  Sydney  Smith  concluded  a  convention  with 
the  French  araiy,  allowing  them  to  return  to  France  with  their  bag- 
gage and  araoa,  which  was  subsequently  disavowed  by  the  British 
Gk)vemment 

ARICANSAS  RIVER,  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Mississippi  next 
to  the  Missouri,  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  its  source  is  not 
known.  Darby,  in  his  '  Geographical  View  of  the  United  States,'  con- 
jectures that  its  source  is  nearly  as  far  as  42"*  N.  lat,  and  111"  W.  long., 
but  this  must  only  be  taken  as  a  guess ;  the  latitude  is  certainly  in 
excess,  and  the  longitude  thus  assigned  is  probably  too  much.  The 
Arkansas  joins  the  Mississippi  in  33"  56'  N.  lat,  91"  10'  W.  long., 
with  a  course,  following  its  bends,  estimated  at  upwards  of  2000 
miles. 

The  sources  of  the  Arkansas  and  of  the  great  Rio  del  Norte  are 
probably  near  one  another.  Captain  Bell,  who  was  with  Major  Long's 
party,  traced  the  Arkansas  into  the  mountains,  till  his  progress  was 
stopped  by  the  almost  perpendicular  gneiss  rock,  through  a  deep  and 
narrow  fissure  in  which  the  river  pours  with  great  violence.  The 
Arkansas  valley  near  the  mountains  is  bounded  by  high  difib  of 
inclined  sandstone ;  lower  down  these  disappear,  and  there  is  a  slope 
of  alluvial  earth  extending  on  each  side  ibr  several  miles ;  and  farther 
down  still,  horizontal  sandstone  appears  forming  high  blufis  or  pred- 
pices  on  each  side  of  the  valley.  Trees  of  considerable  size  here  grow 
along  the  margin  of  the  river,  but  their  tops  are  not  so  high  as  the 
level  plain  on  each  side,  and  the  descent  into  this  deep<«unk  channel 
is  in  many  places  quite  impracticable  ;  at  a  short  distance  this  narrow 
valley  is  not  seen  at  alL 

The  Arkansas  has  a  general  eastern  course  as  far  as  the  meridian  of 
99"  W. ;  it  has  then  a  winding  south-east  course  to  about  85"  N.  lat, 
95"  W.  long.,  from  which  point  it  resumes  an  eastern  winding  course  to 
about  the  meridian  of  92"  30',  from  which  its  course  is  about  south-east 
to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi  From  its  sources  to  about  the 
meridian  of  96",  the  Arkansas  flows  through  the  great  plains  which 
stretch  eastward  from  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Though  the 
term  '  plain '  is  more  applicable  to  this  region  than  any  other  name, 
it  is  not  strictly  a  plain ;  it  is  an  undulating  surface,  presenting  here 
and  there  detached  table-lands  at  a  small  devation  above  it,  with 
some  knobs  and  small  ridges,  the  whole  out  up  into  numerous  exten- 
sive parterres  by  the  beds  of  streams,  to  the  action  of  whidi  a  great 
part  of  the  present  inv^gular  form  of  the  country  is  considered  to  bo 
due,  by  those  who  have  explored  it  The  Arkansas  valley,  for  more 
than  100  miles  frx)m  the  place  where  it  leaves  the  mountains,  contains 
a  considerable  quantity  of  timber,  chiefly  cotton-wood ;  but  farther 
east  the  timber  almost,  disappears,  and  the  wide-spreading  prospect  is 
nothing  but  a  prairie.  The  river-valley  widens  in  its  eastem  course, 
and  the  bluffii  become  less  elevated ;  the  bottoms  are  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  levd  of  the  river,  whidi  in  some  parts  is  spread  out 
a  mile  in  breadth,  and  contains  numerous  islands.  At  some  seasons 
the  river  is  said  almost  to  disappear.  About  the  meridian  of  97"  the 
Arkansas  crosses  the  line  marked  in  Mi^or  Long^s  map  as  the  western 
boundary  of  the  limestone  and  coal  strata  connected  with  the  Osark 
Mountains ;  and  about  a  degree  or  a  degree  and  a  half  east  of  this,, 
it  enters  and  traverses  the  hUly  region  of  the  Ozarks,  in  which  it  con- 
tinues to  the  neighbourhood  of  LiUle-Rock,  nearly  200  miles  above  its 
confluence  with  tiie  Mississippi,  when  it  enters  the  low  alluvial  country. 

This  river  is  joined  by  numerous  large  tributaries.  Running  into 
it  on  the  right  bank  are  the  Negracka  or  Red  Fork,  and  the  Nesuke- 
tonga  or  Grand  Saline,  which  join  the  Arkansas  west  of  the  meridian 
of  97*  ;  both  of  them  probably  come  from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Near  the  meridian  of  95"  the  Arkansas  is  joined  on  the  right  bank 
by  the  €hreat  Canadian,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  probably 
three  degrees  at  least  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas,  and  is- 
oomputiS  to  run  1000  miles  before  it  joins  the  main  stream.    Itir 
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general  ooone  ia  east,  with  a  considerable  bend  to  the  south ;  a  space 
of  great  extent  is  thus  included  between  the  Arkansas  and  the  Cana- 
dian, in  which  numerous  streams,  several  hundred  miles  in  length, 
nave  their  origin  and  course.  The  great  affluent  of  the  Canadian,  the 
North  Fork,  lies  in  this  intermediate  space ;  it  joins  the  Canadian  on 
the  left  bank  six  or  eight  miles  lower  down  than  the  South  Fork, 
which  enters  the  Canadian  on  the  right  bank.  Near  its  aource  the 
yalley  of  the  Canadian  is  narrow,  and  Uuoed  by  blu£b  from  200  to  500 
feet  high.  Lower  down  its  bed  is  wide,  and  only  a  few  feet  below  the 
bottom-land  which  lines  it  on  each  side.  Thougn  it  drains  an  immense 
extent  of  country,  it  is  quite  sti^ant  for  a  large  part  of  its  course  in 
summer,  and  its  wide  bed  is  in  many  places  entirely  dry;  in  one 
instance  observed  by  Mijor  Long,  the  Canadian  was  buned  in  its  sands 
for  more  than  100  miles.  The  waters  of  the  Canadian  contain  various 
proportions  of  common  salt  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  solution, 
which  often  render  them  unfit  for  use;  saline  and  nitrops  efflores- 
cences and  oonsidonble  incrustations  of  salt  characterise  some  portions 
of  the  country  drained  by  the  Arkansas  and  the  Upper  Canadian. 
Major  Long's  party,  in  their  exploring  expedition  of  1819-20,  mistook 
the  Canadian  for  the  Red  River,  and  were  not  undeceived  till  they  had 
traced  this  stream  to  its  confluence  with  the  Arkansas. 

The  annual  flooding  of  the  Arkansas  commences  early  in  March, 
and  it  attains  its  greatest  height  in  the  delta  of  Louisiana  in  the 
month  of  June ;  the  flooding  of  the  Arkansas  is  after  that  of  the  Red 
River,  which  lies  farther  south  and  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the 
Ohio.  The  flooding  from  the  Missouri  is  the  latest^  In  the  blufis  of 
the  Canadian,  as  well  as  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Arkansas,  extensive 
beds  of  gypsum  appear  embedded  in  a  ferruginous  day  and  a  fine  sand 
of  a  deep  red  colour ;  owing  to  this  the  Arkansas  and  the  Canadian 
tdso  are  generally  of  a  deep  red  colour,  especially  during  the  floods. 
The  waters  of  the  North  Fork,  of  the  Cuiadian,  and  of  the  Upper 
Arkansas  are  of  a  g^reenish  colour  when  not  sweUed  by  the  rain.  The 
navigation  of  the  Arkansas  is  not  obstructed  by  rocks,  shoals,  or  rapids. 
By  steam-boats  it  is  at  all  seasons  navigable  up  to  Black  Rock,  and 
during  the  floods  350  miles  higher.  It  is  said  in  Haskel  and  Smith's 
'  Gkizetteer  of  the  United  States^'  to  be  navigable  by  boats  in  some 
seasons  for  1980  mile& 

(Darby's  View  of  the  United  Statet;  Long's  Expedition  to  the  Jtodey 
Mountains.) 

ARKANSAS,  'one  of  the  western  states  of  North  America,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  state  of  Missouri,  K  by  the  Mississippi,  which 
separates  it  from  the  states  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  S.  by  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  S.W.  by  Texas,  and  N.W.  by  the  western  territory 
of  the  United  States.  It  lies  between  33**  and  86''  80'  N.  lat,  and 
89''  iO'  and  94"*  40'  W.  long.  The  river  boundary  on  the  east  is  about 
860  miles,  not  reckoning  idl  the  small  curvatures.  The  length  of  the 
state  from  north  to  south  is  240  miles ;  the  width  from  east  to  west^ 
228  milea  The  area  is  54,500  square  miles.  The  total  population  in 
1850  was  162,068  whites,  589  free  coloured  persons,  and  46,982  slaves. 
Arkansas  is  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  territory  purchased  by  the  United 
States  in  1803  from  France.  It  was  made  a  separate  territory  in  1819 ; 
and  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state  by  an  Act  of  Congress 
in  1836.  The  following  table  shows  the  rapid  increase  of  population 
and  of  slavery  in  this  state.  The  total  population  in 
1820  was  14,273,  including  1,617  slaves. 
1880    „     30,888,        „  4,576     „ 

1840   „      97,570,        „         19,935      „ 
1850    „    209,689,        „         46,982     „ 

The  federal  representative  population  in  1850  was  190,846,  in 
which  number  tluree-fifths  of  the  slaves  are  included.  This,  at  the 
present  ratio  of  appointment  of  one  representative  to  every  93,420  of 
the  representative  population,  entitles  the  state  to  send  two  represen- 
tatives to  Congress.  To  the  Senate,  like  each  of  the  other  United 
States,  Arkansas  sends  two  members. 

Surface,  hydrography. — ^Arkansas  may  be  divided  into  an  eastern,  a 
central,  and  a  western  region.  The  eastern,  bordering  on  -Uie 
Mississippi,  is  low  and  flat,  generally  covered  with  dense  forest, 
without  good  water,  and  ahnost  without  stones.  In  the  central 
section  the  ground  begins  to  ascend  gradually,  and  the  forests  are 
interspersed  with  prairies;  hills  also  begin  to  appear  increasing  in 
elevation  as  we  advance  westward.  These  hills,  known  mostconmionly 
imder  the  name  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  form  a  continuous  chain 
which  enters  Arkansas  from  Texas,  and  crossing  the  state  in  a  general 
uorth-east  direction,  but  nearer  to  the  eastern  than  the  western  limit, 
enters  the  state  of  Missouri.  The  Ozarks  are  a  mountain  efystem, 
probably  occupying  two  degrees  or  more  in  breadth;  the  general 
direction  of  the  mountain  mass  is  from  south-west  to  north-east 
Some  of  the  smnmits  attain  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  The  falls  on 
the  Upper  Washita  (34"  25'  N.  lat)  are  formed  by  a  kind  of  hard 
f  i-eestone,  extending  across  the  bed  of  the  river  in  the  direction  just 
mentioned. 

The  western  portion  of  Arkansas  is  an  extensive  elevated  level, 
continually  increasing  in  height  as  it  runs  westward  toward  the 
Hooky  Moimtains;  it  is  a  country  of  grass  almost  without  trees, 
(raversed  by  the  long  streams  which  join  the  Rio  Roxo  and  the 
Arkansas  River.  Besides  the  Rio  Roxo,  which  forms  for  above  400 
miles  the  south-western  boimdary  of  Arkansas,  the  territory  is 
watered  by  other  affluents  of  the  Mississippi    White  River  and  St 


Francis  both  rise  in  the  Osarks  of  Missouri,  north  of  the  Arkassu 
River.  White  River  is  formed  by  the  union  of  numberiess  streams 
which  rise  in  the  Osarks,  and  are  united  in  two  main  streams,  the 
western  called  the  White  River,  and  the  eastern  the  Big  Blade  River. 
The  Big  Black  River  is  formed  by  numerous  streams  which  rise  farther 
north  in  the  Osarks ;  one  of  these,  called  Spring  River,  which  is  not 
200  miles  long,  discharges  more  water  into  the  Big  Black  River  than 
the  Canadian,  1000  miles  lon^  into  the  Arkansas.  The  united  stream, 
under  the  name  of  White  River,  has  a  general  southern  course,  and 
joins  the  Mississippi  15  miles  above  the  outlet  of  the  Arkansas,  after 
a  course  of  above  400  miles.  A  channel  forks  off  8  miles  above  the 
junction  of  the  main  stream  with  the  MissiBsippi,  and  runs  into  the 
Arkansas.  The  St  Francis  flows  between  the  White  River  and  the 
Mississippi  in  a  general  southern  direction,  and  joins  the  Missiseippi 
about  65  miles  direct  distance  north-east  of  the  junction  of  the 
Arkansas  with  the  Mississippi 

The  Osarks,  between  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River,  rising  above  the 
lowlands  and  spreading  out  into  a  hilly  region  of  great  extent  become 
the  sources  of  numerous  streams.  Of  these,  one  of  the  principal  is 
the  Washita,  which  rises  in  Sevier  county.  The  Washita,  increased 
by  the  Saline  and  other  tributaries  takes  a  southern  course,  turning  a 
little  to  the  east  The  junction  of  the  Washita,  Catahoola,  and  TensA, 
in  Louioana,  about  81''  30'  N.  lat,  forms  the  Black  River,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Red  River. 

The  two  great  rivers  which  water  this  state  and  contribute  so  lazgely 
to  its  prosperity — the  Missibbifpi  which  forms  its  eastern  boundarj, 
and  the  Arkaitbas  which  flows  through  it  in  a  generally  south-eastern 
direction  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions — are  noticed  under 
separate  articles. 

Climate,  Soil,  Productions. — ^The  climate  and  productions  of  this 
extensive  territory  vary  with  the  elevation  of  the  surface  and  the 
distance  from  the  level  of  the  MississippL  The  soil  varies  from  the 
highest  state  of  fertility  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  to  the  most 
sterile  in  parts  of  the  prairie  districta  These  prairies  are  of  vast 
extent  For  a  distance  of  450  miles  long  and  40  miles  broad,  the 
soil  is  all  swamps  and  pools,  with  abundance  of  trees.  The  lev 
region  along  the  Arkansas  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  trees  and 
an  impenetrable  undergrowth  of  shrubs  and  cane;  its  fertile  soil 
produces  cotton,  Indian  com,  melons,  sweet  potatoes,  and  some 
tobacco,  but  the  sugarnsane  will  not  succeed  so  far  north.  The  peach, 
the  nectarine,  the  grape,  the  papaw,  and  a  variety  of  other  froits, 
succeed  better  than  the  apple,  which  is  small.  The  papaw  is  some- 
times 80  or  40  feet  high,  and  its  trunk  not  less  than  a  foot  in  diameter. 
The  heat  in  simuner  is  intense,  and  the  annoyance  from  musquitoes 
sometimes  almost  insupportable.  The  only  water  fit  to  drink  is  the 
rain-water,  which  is  preserved  in  large  jars  sunk  in  the  ground,  and 
the  river-water  filtered.  Snakes  and  other  venomous  reptiles  aboimd 
in  the  thick  forests.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  cold  ia  often 
severe  for  a  short  time,  and  both  snow  and  ice  are  occasionally  seen  at 
this  season.  Thunder-storms  in  summer  are  often  terrific,  and  the 
rain  descends  in  torrents.  The  climate  is  unhealthy  especially  for 
new  comers;  ague  and  bilious  fevers  prevail  in  the. summer  and 
autumn,  and  are  often  fatal. 

The  Ozark  region,  which  commences  near  Little-Rock  on  the 
Ai^Lansas,  and  extends  nearly  as  far  west  as  the  junction  of  the 
Canadian  and  Arkansas,  is  only  partially  known.  Near  the  hot  springs 
of  the  Washita,  the  soil  in  the  river-valley  is  of  good  quality,  and  the 
lower  hills,  which  are  not  above  300  feet  high,  as  well  as  the  base  of 
the  hi^er  hills,  are  covered  with  a  soil  of  middling  quality.  The 
black  and  red  oak,  with  a  variety  of  other  woods,  and  a  conaiderable 
undergrowth,  are  found  in  the  valleys  of  this  region.  On  the  ro<^ 
parts  of  the  hills  there  are  three  or  four  species  of  vines,  said  to 
produce  an  abundance  of  excellent  grapea  An  immense  bed  of  dark 
blue  schistose  rock  (clay  slate)  appears  to  form  the  base  of  the  hoi 
spring  hill,  and  those  near  it ;  and  pieces  of  this  rock  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  possessing  a  strong  aluminous  taste,  are  freqaently 
met  with. 

The  mountains  south  of  the  Aricansas  known  as  the  Masseme  range, 
are  so  thinly  covered  with  pine  and  post  oaJc,  that  the  gray  sandstoae 
is  the  prevfuling  colour  in  the  landscape.  In  the  river-valleys  of  these 
mountains,  as  for  instance  on  the  Saline  branch  of  the  Washita,  there 
are  lands  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  Mississippi  valley ;  the  timber  is 
pine,  oak,  ash,  hickory,  and  sugar-maple.  These  trees,  the  undoubted 
marks  of  a  rich  soil,  are  also  found  along  the  base  of  the  mountains 
south-east  of  the  hot  springs,  and  form  an  exception  to  the  general 
remark,  that  the  best  soils  in  Arkansas  are  in  the  river  allavicm. 
The  deer  and  the  wolf  abound  in  these  high  regions;  and  the  wild 
turkey  is  still  numerous  on  the  banks  of  the  White  River.  (For  the 
geological  structure  and  general  character  of  theOzABKS,  see  thatarticle.) 

The  r^on  west  of  the  Ozarks  has  been  already  partiaDy  described. 
It  commences  near  the  junction  of  the  Canadian  and  Arkansas;  and 
though  timber  and  thick  undergrowth  are  found  in  the  bottonu  of 
the  rivers,  we  trace  from  this  pointy  or  about  a  degree  westward,  the 
great  red-sandstone  formation  with  its  bare  and  monotonous  surAioe 
which  extends  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  red  colouring  matter  of 
the  sandstone  stains  the  waters  of  the  Canadian  a  dark  red  colour, 
and  the  soluble  salts  associated  with  this  rode  give  its  waters  a  strong 
saline  taste. 
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Cotton  and  com  are  the  staple  productions.  In  1840  the  cotton 
crop  yielded  6,028|642  lbs.  In  the  same  year  the  com  crops  yielded 
4,846,632  bushels  of  maize;  105,878  bushels  of  wheat;  189,658 
boahels  of  oats;  some  rye  and  rice  are  also  grown.  Of  potatoes 
293,608  bushels,  of  sugar  1542  Iba,  and  of  tobacoo  148,439  lbs.  were 
raised.  The  country  is  well  adapted  for  rearing  horses  and  cattle, 
and  greater  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  breeding  of  them.  In  1840 
there  were  in  the  state  51,472  horses  and  mules;  188,786  neat  cattle; 
42,151  sheep;  and  393,058  swine. 

The  mann&cturee  of  the  state  are  mainly  confined  to  articles  of 
ordinary  use.  There  are  a  few  cotton  factories,  several  tanneries, 
distilleries,  soap  and  candle  factories,  numerous  fiour-miUs,  also  brick- 
works, and  printrng-offices. 

The  mineral  weidth  of  the  territory  is  not  yet  fully  known.  Iron- 
ore,  g3rpBum,  and  coal  are  found ;  salt  is  obtained  from  the  salines 
near  the  Washita,  and  in  other  places. 

The  commerce  of  the  state  is  greatly  facilitated  bv  the  ready 
means  of  communication  afforded  by  the  liussiasippi  and  the  Arkansas. 


The  Mississippi  throughout  its  course  along  this  state  is  navigable 
by  steam-boats;  the  Arkansas  is  navigable  by  steam-boat  to  Little- 
Rock,  800  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  and  in  times 
of  high-water  300  miles  lugher,  to  Fort  Gibson  the  western  limit  of 
thestatei 

Divitions,  Towns,  Ac. — ^The  state  is  divided  into  40  counties.  None 
of  the  towns  are  very  populous,  but  they  are  of  growing  importance. 
The  following  are  the  principal ;  the  population  is  that  of  1840,  the 
relnms  for  1850  not  being  yet  available : — 

LUtle-Bock,  the  seat  of  Government^  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Arkansas  about  300  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Missiaaippi,  and  1068  miles  E.S.E.  from  Washington,  in  34*  40'  N.  latw, 
92**  12'  W.  long. :  population,  2500.  The  town,  which  stands  on  a 
high  rocky  bluff,  the  nearest  rock  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  was 
founded  in  1820.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  besides  the 
state  and  court  houses,  five  churches,  an  academy,  a  United  States 
arsenal,  a  jail,  a  penitentiaiy,  a  theatre,  steam,  saw,  and  grist  mills, 
and  printing-presses.  Arhatuas  PoH,  the  capital  of  Arkansas  county, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arkansas  about  50  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  117  miles  S.E.  from  Little-Rock.  The  town,  which  was 
founded  by  the  French  in  1685,  contains  only  about  50  or  60  houses, 
with  a  court-house  and  jaiL  BatetviUe,  the  capital  of  Independence 
county,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  White  River,  90  miles  N.N.E.  from 
Little-Rock,  contains  a  court-house,  a  United  States  land-office,  and 
several  stores ;  and  is  an  increasing  place.  Columbia  on  the  Mississippi, 
142  nules  S.E.  from  Little-Rock,  is  also  a  flourishing  little  town. 
FayetUvUUy  the  capital  of  Washington  coimty,  stands  on  the  White 
River^  196  miles  N.W.  from  Little-Rock ;  population,  425 ;  and  contains 
a  ooart-house,  a  land-office,  &c.  Fulton,  on  the  left  bank  of  Red 
River,  126  miles  S.  W.  from  Little-Rock,  is  a  small  but  rapidly  increasing 
town.  Helena,  the  capital  of  Philips  county,  on  tiie  Mississippi, 
122  miles  E^  by  S.  from  Little-Rock,  population  about  500,  contains 
a  court-house,  a  jail.  United  States  land-office,  and  several  stores ;  and 
supports  two  weekly  newspapers.  Hot  Springs,  the  capital  of  Hot 
Springs  county,  is  situated  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Washita, 
58  miles  W.  by  S.  froTix  Little-Rock.  The  town  contains  a  court- 
house, and  had  about  100  inhabitants  in  1840.  But  the  place  is  a 
good  deal  resorted  to  by  invalids  on  account  of  its  hot  and  chalybeate 
springs.  The  hot  springs  which  issue  from  the  sides  of  a  mountain 
are  upwards  of  50  in  number,  and  discharge  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  which  varies  in  temperature  from  110'  to  150"  Fahr.  The 
hot  water  is  colourless  and  tasteless,  but  makes  a  deposit  of  lime, 
silicious  matter,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  chalybeate  springs  are  about 
three  miles  N.K  from  the  hot  springs.  Waslwngton,  the  capital  of 
Hempstead  county,  population  about  400,  stands  on  a  small  branch 
of  tiie  Red  River,  111  miles  S.W.  from  Little-Rock,  and  contains  a 
court-house,  a  jail,  and  a  United  States  land-office. 

Go9tmukent — The  constitution  was  formed  by  a  convention  of 
delegates,  which  met  January  Ist,  1836.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  General  Assembly,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Senate  consists  of  not  less  than  17  members,  nor 
more  than  83  (the  number  in  1853  was  25) ;  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentativea,  of  not  less  than  54  members,  nor  more  than  100  (the 
number  in  1853  was  75).  Members  of  the  Senate  are  elected  for 
four  years ;'  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  two  years. 
The  Gteneral  Assembly  meets  every  two  years.  Every  white  male 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  has  been  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  for  six  months,  is  qualified  to  be  an  elector.  All  elections 
are  bv  open  voting.  The  governor  holds  office  for  four  yesfs,  but  is 
not  eugible  more  than  eight  years  in  any  period  of  twelve  years.  His 
salary  is  1800  dollars  per  annum,  and  the  use  of  a  house. 

Judieiairy, — The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  courts  a 
circuit  courts  county  epurte,  and  justices  of  the  peace.  The  supreme 
court  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  associate  justices,  each  of 
whom  has  a  salary  of  1500  dollars.  The  judges  are  elected  for  eight 
yean  by  the  General  Assembly,  by  a  joint  vote  of  both  Houses.  The 
supreme  court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  except  in  particular 
cases  pointed  out  by  the  constitution. 

The  circuit  court  consists  of  six  judges,  who  are  elected  by  the 
people  for  four  years :  each  judge  has  his  circuit,  and  a  salary  of 
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1250  dollars.  To  each  circuit  there  is  a  prosecuting  attorney,  elected 
by  the  people  for  the  term  of  two  years.  The  circuit  court  has 
original  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for 
by  law ;  of  all  crimes  amounting  to  felony  at  the  common  law ;  in 
all  civil  cases  not  cognisable  before  justices  of  tiie  peace ;  and  in 
all  matters  of  contract,  where  the  sum  in  dispute  is  over  100  dollars. 

Justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  their  term  of 
office  is  two  years.  Judges  of  the  coimty  courts  are  chosen  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace. 

Slaves  cannot  be  emancipated  by  the  legislature  without  the  consent 
of  their  owners.  In  all  trials  they  have  counsel  assigned  by  the 
court  for  their  defence,  a  fair  trial  by  jury,  and  if  convicted  the 
same  punishment  as  would  ha^e  been  inflicted  on  a  white  man.  A 
debtor  cannot  be  imprisoned  except  where  there  is  strong  presumption 
of  fraud  Lotteries  are  prohibited.  The  legislature  may  establish 
one  bank  with  branches,  and  one  banking  establishment  for  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  agricultive. 

Arkansas  derives  its  name  from  a  tribe  of  Indians  now  extinct ; 
they  spoke  the  Osage  language.  It  was  first  explored  and  settled  by 
the  French  in  1685.  In  1763,  the  whole  of  Louisiana  was  ceded  to 
Spain,  who  kept  possession  of  it  till  1800,  when  by  a  secret  treaty 
it  was  given  back  to  France.  In  1803  Louisiana  was  purchased  by 
the  United  States  from  France  for  15,000,000  dollars,  and  it  contained 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  purchase  not  only  the  state  so  called, 
but  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  the  north-western  territory.  In  various 
parts  of  this  state  are  found  large  numbers  of  the  barrows  and  other 
monuments  of  unascertained  antiquity,  similar  to  those  described  in 
Squier  and  Davis's  'Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.' 

(Darby's  View  of  the  United  States;  Haskel  and  Smith's  Gazetteer 
of  the  United  States ;  Nuttall's  Arkansas;  Featherstonhaugh's  ^cuf -non 
through  the  Slave  States;  American  Almanac,  1858.) 

AREEEKO  (Arkiko  or  Argeego),  a  sea-port  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  in  15'*  38'  N.  lat,  39"  37'  E.  long.,  three  miles  S. 
of  the  small  island  and  town  of  Massowah,  where  vessels  from 
Jidda  and  other  parts  cast  anchor.  The  goods  that  are  destined  for 
the  Abyssinian  market  are  then  carried  to  Arkeeko,  where  the  kafllas 
or  caravans  assemble.  From  Arkeeko  the  kafilas  journey  in  a 
southward  direction,  passing  over  the  Taranta  Mountains,  and  proceed 
to  Dixan  the  first  Abyssinian  town  on  that  side,  and  thence  to 
Adowa  the  chief  mart  of  trade  in  the  kingdom  of  Tigr^.  Arkeeko  is 
about  40  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Dixan,  and  about  100  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Adowa,  but  the  distance  is  much  greater  by  the  road  or  track  which 
the  kafilas  follow.  The  town,  a  small  and  miserable  place,  is  built  in  a 
sandy  flat  country  which  stretches  between  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  foot  of  the  Taranta  Mountains,  which  form  the^  crest  of  the 
eastern  table-land  of  Abjrssinia.  This  maritime  region  is  not  now 
under  the  power  of  the  Abyssinians,  but  is  occupied  by  native 
independent  tribes,  nomadic  and  predatory  like  those  of  the  Arabs, 
and  often  at  war  with  their  Abyssinian  neighbours.  They  are 
nominally  Mohammedans,  and  speak  various  ditSects.  Mr.  Salt  says 
of  the  people  of  Arkeeko :  "  They  are  much  worse  than  their 
neighbours  of  Massowa,  who  are  themselves  not  so  good  as  the  worst 
of  the  Arabs."     (Salt's  Abyssinia;  Valentia's  Travels.) 

ARKLOW,  county  of  Wicklow,  Ireland,  a  post,  market^  and  sea- 
port town  in  the  pansh  and  barony  of  Arklow,  lies  La  52"  47'  N.  lat., 
6"  9'  W.  long. ;  50  miles  S.  by  K  from  Dublin,  on  the  coast-road, 
leading  to  Gorey  and  Wexford,  which  here  crosses  the  Avoca  River  by 
a  bridge  of  19  arches :  the  population  in  1851  was  3,306.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  500  yards  from 
the  sea.  It  consists  of  an  upper  town,  on  the  western  or  inland  side 
of  the  bridge,  and  of  a  lower  town,  called  the  Fishery,  towards  the 
beach.  The  lower  town  is  a  very  poor  though  populous  hamlet  of 
clay  cabins,  irregularly  grouped  together,  and  inhabited  by  fishermen. 
The  upper  town  is  well  built  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  a  main  street  of  good  houses  parallel  to  the  river,  with  a  neat 
church  and  chapel.  At  the  upp^r  end  of  the  main  street  is  the 
barrack  connected  with  the  remains  of  Arklow  Castle.  Above  the 
town,  both  banks  of  the  river  are  laid  out  in  ornamental  demesnes. 
Shelton  Abb^,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Wicklow,  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Avoca  in  the  midst  of  fine  park  scenery.  The  haven 
formed  by  the  bar  of  the  Avoca  is  only  accessible  to  small  vessels, 
and  vessels  drawing  more  than  5  feet  of  water  have  to  unload  outside 
the  bar.  There  are  eight  fairs,  two  of  which  are  for  horses,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  i^klow  was  the  scene  of  a  very  sanguinaiy 
engagement  between  the  King's  troops  and  the  insurgent  United 
Irishmen,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1798. 

(Musgrave's  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland ;  Fraser^s  Hand 
Bock  of  Irdand  ;  Ordnance  Survey.) 

ARLANC.    [PUT-DB-D6ME.] 

ARLES,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the 
department  of  Bouches-du-Rhdne;  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce, 
of  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufactures,  of  an  agricultural  society, 
a  college,  and  school  of  hydrography;  is  situated  in  43*  40'  40"  N.  lat, 
4*  37'  58"  E.  long.,  54  miles  N.W.  from  Marseille  by  railway,  and 
880  miles  S.  by  E.  in  a  straight  line  from  Paris :  population,  20,460. 
The  town  is  built  on  a  shelf  of  limestone  which  slopes  gently  down 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhdne  a  little  south  of  the  point  where  that 
river  divides  to  inclose  the  delta  of  Camax^e.    On  the  opposite  bank 
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of  the  river  there  id  a  suburb  called  Trinquetoille,  which  is  connected 
with  the  rest  of  the  town  by  a  bridge  of  boatai  The  area  of  the 
city  within  the  inoloeure  of  the  old  ramparts  is  somewhat  under 
200  acres.  Aries  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  well-built  town ;  its  streets 
are  neither  straight,  regular,  nor  wide ;  they  are  pared  with  round 
stones  firom  the  desert  of  Crau,  but  the  wide  quays  along  the  river 
are  paved  with  Hng^  There  are  only  three  squares,  all  of  which  are 
small.  The  area  inclosed  by  one  of  these,  the  Place-Rojale,  is  used  as 
a  market-place  and  sometimes  as  a  bull-ring,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Aries 
are  somewhat  addicted  to  bull-baiting.  Among  the  buildings  that 
surround  it  are  the  town-hall  and  the  museum,  the  cathedral  churdi  of 
St-Trophime,  and  the  former  archiepisoopal  palace ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  area  is  an  ancient  obelisk.  Round  the  Place  des  Hommes  are 
the  principal  hotels  and  coffee-houses. 

The  cathedral  originally  built  in  the  7th  century,  but  considerably 
altered  and  enlaiged  in  the  ISth  and  15th  centuries,  has  a  spacious 
interior,  which  is  decorated  with  pictures.  The  most  remarkable  part 
of  this  church  is  its  curious  projecting  porch  which  is  reached  by  a 
flight  of  10  steps,  and  profusely  adorned  with  sculptures.  The  deeply 
recessed  door  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  columns,  some  round  and 
others  rectangular,  forming  niches,  in  which  are  statues  of  saints.  Hie 
door  itself  is  divided. into  two  parts  by  a  column  of  blue  granite 
which  supports  the  lintel,  and  hais  its  base  and  capital  adorned  with 
sculptured  figures.  The  tympanum,  friezes,  and  other  adjuncts  of  this 
ma^iificent  doorway  represent  the  temptation  of  Eve,  the  birth  of 
Chnst,  the  last  judgment,  and  the  punishment  of  the  reprobate. 
Near  the  cathedral  to  the  rear  of  the  former  archiepisoopal  residence 
are  the  cloisters  of  St.-Trophime,  the  north  and  east  sides  of  which 
date  from  the  11th  century,  the  other  two  sides  from  the  end  of  the  14th 
oentuiy.  The  church  of  Ndtre-Dame  de  la  Major  dates  from  the  6th 
oentury  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  temple  of  C^bele,  the  altar  of 
which  goddess  was  discovered  near  the  principal  doorway  in  1758, 
and  is  preserved  in  the  museum.  The  finest  modcNm  building  in 
Aries  is  the  town-hall,  which  was  built  after  the  designs  of  Mansard 
in  1673 ;  it  is  three  stories  high,  and  the  facade  in  the  Place-Royale 
is  of  the  Corinthian  order.  In  this  building  are  kept  the  archives  of 
the  city,  and  the  public  library  consisting  of  about  12,000  volimies. 
The  former  church  of  Sainte-Anne  is  fitted  up  as  a  museum,  in 
which  a  considerable  number  of  Roman  antiquities  found  in  the  town 
•re  collected  together. 

^  The  situation  of  Aries  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhdne  gives  it  con- 
siderable advantages  for  trade.  The  river  is  navigable  only  for  vessels 
of  less  than  200  tons  up  to  Aries.  It  is  supposed  that  the  river  was 
deeper  and  the  neighbourhood  less  marshy  in  ancient  than  in  modem 
times.  There  is  a  navigable  canal,  which  runs  through  the  marshy 
district  on  thh  left  bank  of  the  eastern  or  main  channel  of  the  Rhdne, 
from  Aries  to  the  shore-lake  of  Berre,  which  opens  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  Port-du-Boua  The  com,  wine,  fruits,  manna,  cattle,  soda, 
aalif  wool,  and  oil  of  the  surrounding  countiy  find  sale  at  Aries; 
glass  bottles,  hats,  soap,  silk,  tobacco,  sausages,  and  brandy  are 
manufactured.  Aries  has  some  coasting  trade :  merchant  steam- 
boats ply  regularly  to  Marseille,  and  passenger  steamers  up  the 
river  to  Avignon  and  Lyon ;  about  100  vessels,  of  from  30  to  180 
tons,  are  constantly  under  weigh  for  Marseille  or  Toulouse,  which 
latter  city  is  reached  by  the  Beaucaire  Canal,  the  Canal-des-Etangs, 
and  the  Canal  du-MidL  Aries  has  obtained  iaoreaaed  facilities  tor 
trade  within  a  few  years  by  the  establishment  of  railroads  which 
connect  it  with  Miuveille,  Avignon,  Nismes,  Alais,  Montpellier, 
and  Cette. 

The  isle  of  Camai^gue  and  the  low  grounds  on  the  left  of  the  Rhdne 
near  Aries  are  marshy,  and  ague  is  prevalent  at  certain  seasons,  but 
less  so  than  formerly  in  consequence  of  extended  drainage.  The  site 
of  the  town  is  healUiy,  but  the  water  is  bad ;  in  ancient  times  spring 
water  was  conveyed  to  the  town  by  an  aqueduct  from  Uie  hiU  ranges 
to  the  eastward.  On  the  road  leading  to  Tarascon  along  the  Rhdne 
there  is  a  fine  promenade  formed  by  majestic  elm-trees.  Another 
public  walk  called  La-Lice  skirts  a  branch  of  the  Craponne  Canal  to 
the  south  of  the  town,  and  consiBts  of  three  shaded  idleys  formed  by 
rows  of  mnlbeny-trees.  At  a  little  distance  from  AAes  the  canal  is 
carried  across  a  valley  into  the  Crau  district,  which  it  serves  to 
fertilise,  by  an  aqueduct  above  2000  feet  long.  The  remains  of  the 
abbey  of  Mont-Majeur,  situated  on  an  isolat^  rock  that  rises  above 
the  surrounding  flat  about  two  miles  north  of  the  city,  are  very 
Interesting.  The^  date  from  the  10th  oentury,  and  consLst  of  large 
palatial  constructions  in  the  Italian  style ;  a  poiated  church,  beneath 
which  is  a  vast  crypt ;  and  cloisters  all  now  crumbling  to  ruins.  At 
the  base  of  the  rock  on  the  eastern  side  is  the  curious  church  of 
Sainte-Croiz,  dedicated  in  1019,  and  consisting  of  four  equal  semi- 
circular apsides  projecting  from  a  central  square  tower.  The  rotk 
itself  is  honeycombed  with  excavations  which  form  tombs. 

Aries  occupies  the. site  of  the  ancient  ArtlaUf  which  is  mentioned 
bv  Julius  CsBsar  ( 'Bea  Civ.'  L  86 ;  ii  5),  who  built  here  twelve  ships 
of  war  previous  to  the  siege  of  Masolia.  Arelate  ML  under  the 
Roman  dominion  about  B.a  123,  when  the  Salyes,  in  whose  territory 
it  was  situated,  were  conquered.  It  seems  to  have  become  a  Iloman 
e  >]ony  about  the  time  of  Augustus.  Strabo  and  Pomponius  Mela 
(Icacribe  it  as  a  place  of  great  trade  and  prosperity.  The  city  suffered 
from  the  Allemanni  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire^  but  ic 


the  eariy  part  of  the  4th  century  it  rose  to  distinction  under 
Constantine  the  Great,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Constantina,  which  it 
continued  to  bear  in  the  time  of  Honorius,  when  it  became  the  seat  of 
the  pratorian  prefect  of  Ghdlia.  A  new  town  was  built  by  Constan- 
tine, on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied 
by  the  suburb  of  Trinquetaille.  Aries  was  the  residence  of  a  kii^  of 
the  Visigoths,  and  of  a  prefect  under  Theodoric  king  of  the 
OstrogothsL  Under  the  Merovingian  kings,  who  became  masten  of 
Aries  after  the  Ostrogoths,  the  city  declined.  In  the  12th  oentuiy 
Aries  passed  under  ^e  dominion  of  the  emperon  of  Qermany.  In 
A.D.  1181  the  city  adopted  a  republican  form  of  goTemment,  presided 
over  by  consuls,  till  1212,  when  a  chief  entitled  Podestat  was  elected 
hy  the  people,  in  imitation  of  the  contemporaneous  Italian  republica 
Under  this  constitution  the  city  flourished  greatly,  but  its  iDdependence 
was  overthrown  in  1251  by  Charles  of  Anjoo,  who  was  reoogmsed  aa 
Lord  of  Aries,  in  feudal  subjection  to  the  emperor  of  Geraiany. 
About  a  century  afterwards  the  city,  with  its  territory,  came  finally 
under  the  kings  of  France. 

The  antiquities  of  Aries  are  numerous :  the  most  important  are— 
the  obelisk,  the  amphitheatre,  the  theatre^  and  the  ancient  cemetery, 
called  Eliscamps  from  the  ancient  name  Elysii  Campi,  'Eljrian 
fields.' 

The  obelisk  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Place-Royale.  It  is  antique, 
but  not  Bgyptian,  as  sometimes  stated :  it  is  a  monoHth  of  grsnite  from 
the  quanies  of  Esterel,  near  Frejus.    It  was  disoovered  in  1889 


buried  in  the  mud  of  the  Rhdne,  but  it  was  only  in  1675  that  it  was 
erected  on  a  pedestal  on  its  present  site.  It  is  58  feet  4  inches  high. 
The  top  of  the  obelisk  is  crowned  by  a  globe  adorned  with  fleurs-de- 
lis,  and  surmounted  by  a  representation  of  the  sun,  the  emblem  or 
Louis  XIV.  The  obeUsk  underwent  some  restorations  in  1829,  when 
four  bronze  lions  were  placed  at  the  angles  of  tibe  pedestal 

The  amphitheatre  consists  of  a  vast  space  inclosed  by  a  continuous 
oval  building,  two  stories  high,  each  of  which  is  pierced  by  sixty 
arohes ;  the  lower  story  is  supported  on  doric  pilssters,  the  upper  on 
Corinthian  columns.  The  length  of  the  greater  axis  to  the  outer  edges 
of  the  surrounding  wall  is  459  feet,  tlukt  of  the  shorter  axis  is  838 
feet ;  the  rows  of  seats  were  44  in  number,  and  afforded  room  for 
24,000  spectators.  In  the  8th  century  the  amphitheatre  was  made  a 
fortress,  towers  having  been  built  over  the  four  gates;  two  of  these 
towers  still  remain.  In  later  times  the  whole  of  the  interior  was 
covered  with  a  mass  of  hovels,  which  contained  a  population  of  about 
2000 :  all  these  have  been  recently  cleared  away. 

Of  the  Roman  theatre  which  has  been  still  more  recently  disinterred 
there  remain  two  isolated  columns  of  breccia,  (which  formed  part  of 
the  scena)  and  the  cavea  (pit),  still  containing  some  of  the  seat^.  A 
part  of  the  exterior  has  long  been  known  as  the  '  Tour  Roland; '  this 
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is  three  rtoriee  bigh,  and  giyes  a  good  idea  of  the  edifice  of  which  it 
formed  part  The  oemetory  of  Eliacamps  10  on  a  hill  eaat  of  the  city. 
It  still  contains  sereral  ancient  tombs,  those  of  the  Pagans  being 
distinguished  hj  the  letters  D.  M.  (Diis  Manibus),  and  iSiooe  of  the 
Christians  by  a  cross.  Of  the  several  chapels  which  formerly  stood  in 
this  vast  graveyard,  the  most  remarkable  is  one  dedicated  to  St. 
Honontty  which  has  a  crypt^  and  is  snrmomited  by  an  elegant  octagonal 
tower. 

The  see  of  Aries  is  a  very  andent  one,  founded  it  is  said  by  Bt 
Trophimus,  a  disciple  of  Stw  Paul.  Since  the  4th  centuiy  the  city  has 
given  title  to  an  archbishop,  whose  province  is  now  united  to  those  of 
Aix  and  Embnin,  and  whose  see  comprises  the  department  of 
Bouches-du-Rhdne,  with  the  exception  of  the  arrondissement  of 
Marseille.  The  archbishop  usually  resides  at  Aix.  Twenty  coimcils 
have  been  held  at  different  periods  at  Aries ;  the  most  important  of 
these  was  held  A.D.  814,  and  condemned  the  Donatist  heresy. 

{Diaionnaire  de  la  France.) 

ARLON  (the  Roman  Orolaunum),  the  capital  of  Belgian  liuzembourg, 
is  situated  m49°  42'  N.  latw,  5"  47'  E.  long.  The  population  is  about 
5000.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  near  the  sources  of  the  Sonoy,  a  branch  of 
the  Heuae^  14  miles  N.\V.  from  the  town  of  Luxembourg.  It  has 
some  iron  works,  a  considerable  com  trade,  and  linen  and  woollen 
manufactores.  The  most  remarkable  building  in  the  town  is  the 
ibrmer  Capuchin  convent,  which  is  now  converted  into  a  school. 
Arlon  was  formeiriy  forttfled ;  it  was  frequently  taken  by  the  French 
and  Spaniards  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV. 

ARMAGH,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Ulster  in  Ireland ; 
bounded  N.  by  Lough  Neagh ;  E.  by  the  county  of  Down,  from  which 
it  is  separated  partly  by  the  Newiy  River  and  Canal ;  S.  by  the  county 
of  Louth ;  8.W.  by  the  county  of  Monaghan,  and  N.  W.  l^  the  oountv 
of  Tyrone,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Blaokwater.  Armagh 
county  lies  between  64"  2'  and  64*  8I'  N.  lat,  6'  16'  and  Q"  46' 
W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  82  miles ;  its 
greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  20  mUea.  The  total  area  accor- 
ding to  the  Parliamentary  Returns  of  1851  was  328,076  acres ;  of 
which  176,662  were  under  crop,  98,817  in  grass,  4302  occupied  in 
woods  or  plantations,  861  fallow  or  unoccupied,  87,686  in  water,  bog, 
or  waste  land,  about  980  comprised  in  towns,  and  the  remainder  are 
estimated  for  the  large  rivers,  lakes,  and  tideways.  The  population 
in  1841  was  282,898 ;  in  1861  it  was  196,085.  The  Poor-Law  valua- 
tion for  1861  was  810,0612L 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  county  belongs  naturally  to  the 
F^ain  of  Lout^,  through  which  its  principal  drainage  is  carried  by  the 
rirer  Fane.  It  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  county  by  a 
considerable  group  of  mountains  constituting  the  inland  extremity  of 
tiie  Carlingfoid  range.  The  valley  of  the  Newry  River,  terminating 
towards  the  sea  in  the  fiord-like  bay  of  Carlingford,  divides  this  range 
from  the  parallel  but  loftier  group  of  the  Moume  Mountains  in  Down. 
The  principal  elevations  in  Armagh  are  the  Newry  Moimtains,  west  of 
Newry,  1386  feet;  Slieve  Gullion,  farther  west,  1898  feet;  and 
Armagfa-breague  and  Mullyash  hills,  constituting  a  detached  group  at 
the  north-west  extremity  of  the  range,  1200  and  1084  feet  respectively. 
The  only  places  of  any  consequence  in  this  district  of  the  county  are 
Newtonhunilton,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Armagh-breague 
group,  and  Crossmaglen,  in  the  open  country  towards  Louth.  The 
district  bordering  on  the  Newry  River  belongs  naturally  to  Down. 
All  the  rest  of  the  county  constitutes  portions  of  the  basin  of  Lough 
Neagh.  The  central  area  is  of  the  peculiar  undulating  character  which 
prevails  throughout  the  a^oining  districts  of  Down  on  the  east,  and 
Monaghan  on  the  west.  That  part  bordering  on  the  lake  is  low  and 
boggy,  especially  near  the  embouchures  (which  approach  one  another 
witiiin'2  miles)  of  the  Blaokwater  and  Upper  Bann.  The  latter  river, 
running  in  a  north-westerly  direction  out  of  Down,  enters  this  county 
about  11  miles  fh>m  the  lake,  and  2  miles  above  the  town  of 
Portadown,  where  it  is  navigable  for  steamers.  The  Bann  through 
this  paxt  of  its  course  constitutes  part  of  the  Newry  Canal  communi- 
cation [Nkwbt],  uniting  Lough  Neagh  with  the  sea  at  Carlingford  Bay. 
In  the  district  cut  off  by  the  Bann  on  the  north-east  of  the  county 
is  situated  the  town  of  Lurgan.  The  Blaokwater,  also  navigable 
through  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  is  connected  with  Lough  Erne 
by  the  Ulster  Canal.  The  principal  part  of  the  coimty  being 
intercepted  between  these  large  rivers,  the  other  streams  are 
inconsiderable.  The  Cusher  flowing  northward  near  the  eastern 
marigpn  of  the  county,  from  the  heights  between  Newry  and  Newton- 
hamilton,  by  MarkethiU,  runs  through  a  rich  country  past  Tanderagee 
to  the  Newry  CanaL  The  Callan,  rising  in  several  small  lakes  among 
the  Afmagh-breague  group,  and  passing  by  the  little  town  of  Keady, 
runs  northward  through  the  centre  of  the  county  by  Armagh  city, 
and  receiving  a  small  tributary  stream  from  the  central  district,  turns 
weetwRzd  and  enters  the  Blaokwater  at  Moy. 

The  geological  character  of  the  surface  is  much  diversified ;  it 
includes  portions  of  the  trap  formation  of  Antrim,  of  the  carboniferous 
limeetone  of  the  central  plain  of  Ireland ;  of  the  grauwacke  field  of 
Down,  Monaghan,  and  Louth ;  and  of  the  primitive  formation  of  ihe 
Down  and  Carlingford  group&  Associated  with  the  trap  near  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Lough  Neagh  is  a  stratum  of  greensand, 
but  the  other  members  of  the  series,  as  found  underlying  the  trap 
in  Antrim,  are  absentw     The  valley  of  the  Blaokwater  to  near  its 


embouchure,  is  occupied  by  a  prolongation  of  the  limestone  field, 
which  extends  on  the  east  to  the  valley  of  the  Callan,  and  embraces 
the  site  of  the  city  of  Armagh.  Here  the  limestone,  possibly  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  trap,  is  granular,  and  takes  a  pretty  good  polish 
The  rest  of  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  the  primitive  mountain 
groups,  is  composed  of  grauwacke  schists,  and  is  characterised  by  the 
tumulated  surface  peculiar  to  that  formation.  The  variety  of  ingre- 
dients renders  the  soil  through  the  northern  parts  of  the  county  warm 
and  fertile.  Towards  Louth  and  Cavan  the  land  is  generally  poor  and 
ill  cultivated.  The  northern  and  central  portions  of  the  county  are 
very  densely  inhabited,  the  farms  and  indosures  small,  and  the  surface 
intersected  with  great  numbers  of  cross  roads.  The  scenery  is  dose 
and  pleasing.  Low  spherical  hills  tilled  over  the  summits,  hedge- 
rows, orchards,  and  thickly  scattered  farmsteads  give  a  peculiar  air 
of  warmth  and  comfort  to  the  landscape.  In  1861  the  number  of 
acres  imder  crop  was  175,662,  of  which  16,820  grew  wheat,  77,847 
oats,  8314  barley,  here,  and  rye,  1168  peas  and  beans,  81,887  potatoes, 
7870  turnips,  1089  mangel-wurzel,  carrote,  parsnips,  and  cabbage, 
1982  vetches  and  other  green  crops,  18,062  flax,  and  21,688  acres  were 
in  meadow  and  clover.  In  1851  there  were  in  the  county  28,687 
holdings,  and  the  owners  of  stock  amounted  to  28,957,  by  whom  there 
were  held  12,604  horses,  1274  mules  and  asses,  59,493  cattle,  6663 
sheep,  21,070  pigs,  11  deer,  6452  goats,  and  214,930  head  of  poultry. 
The  system  of  small-fium  tillage  united  with  manufacturing  indust^ 
has  been  practised  in  these  districts  with  remarkable  success.  The 
weaving  of  linen  is  the  staple  manufacturing  trade  of  the  county ;  and 
is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lurgan  and  Portadown. 
For  railway  communication  see  Armagh  Citt. 

Armagh  County  is  divided  into  eight  baronies,  namely : — Oneil  and 
East  and  Oneilland  West,  on  the  north ;  Orior  Lower  and  Orior  Upper, 
on  the  east ;  Fews  Lower  and  Fews  Upper,  on  the  south  ;^  Tinmny 
on  the  west ;  and  Armagh  in  the  centre.  It  contains  28  parishes  and 
ports  of  parishes,  and  is  chiefly  in  the  archdiocese  of  Armagh.  Tho 
prindpal  towns,  which  will  be  foimd  noticed  under  thdr  respective 
headings,  are  Armagh,  Lurgan,  Portadown,  and  Newry.  A  part  of 
Newry  is  in  the  county  of  Down.  We  give  here  a  few  particulars  of 
the  remaining  towns  in  the  county,  with  the  population  of  each 
in  1851  :— 

Charlemont,  population  580,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Blockwater, 
about  7  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Armagh,  is  a  market-town,  imited  with 
the  town  of  Moy,  in  Tyrone  county,  by  a  neat  stone  bridge  over  the 
Blockwater.  The  Ulster  Canal  passes  near  the  town.  The  market 
day  is  Saturday :  fairs  are  held  on  12th  May,  16th  August,  and  12th 
November.  Chorlemont  Castle  is  a  place  of  considerable  strength, 
occupying  a  conunanding  position  on  an  elevation  near  the  river ;  it  is 
now  the  head-quarters  of  the  artillery  and  the  ordnance  depdt  for  the 
north  of  Ireland.  The  castle  was  formerly  maintained  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  power  of  the  CNeflls.  Charlemont  returned  two 
members  to  the  Irish  Parliament.  It  gives  the  titie  of  earl  to  the 
Caulfield  family.    The  earl  of  Charlemont  is  governor  of  the  castle. 

Crossmaglen,  population  661,  a  small  market-town,  situated  near 
the  southern  border  of  the  county,  about  8  miles  W.N.W.  from  Dun- 
dalk,  has  a  weekly  market  and  a  monthly  fair :  the  fair  is  held  on  tho 
first  Friday  in  each  month.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here.  Crossmaglen 
dispensary  is  one  of  the  dispensaries  of  the  Costie  Blayney  Poor-Law 
Union.    A  sub-inspector  of  police  is  stationed  at  Crossmaglen. 

Keady,  population  1252,  is  situated  at  the  intersection  of  several 
cross-roads,  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  small  river  Callan,  which  issues 
from  Lough  Chiy,  about  74  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Armagh.  There  are 
here  a  parish  church,  two  chapels  for  Presbyterians,  and  a  chapel  for 
Ronum  Catholics ;  National  schools,  and  schools  supported  by  the 
London  Hibernian  Society,  and  other  benevolent  institutions.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Thursday  in  each  month. 
There  is  a  monthly  fair  on  the  second  Friday  in  the  month,  and  an 
annual  fSur  on  28tn  October.  In  the  vicinity  are  numerous  bleaching- 
greens,  with  several  flax  spinning-mills  and  linen  manufactories. 
There  are  also  many  good  family  mansions  in  the  neighboiurhood 
of  Keady. 

MarkethUly  pop\ilation  1869,  a  small  market  and  post-town,  about 
54  miles  S.E.  from  Armagh,  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  contains  several 
well-built  houses.  In  the  town  are  a  court-house,  a  bridewell,  and  a 
dispensary  of  the  Armagh  Poor-Law  Union.  With -the  boys'  National 
school  is  connected  an  agrictiltural  school  and  a  model  farm,  about 
12  acres  in  extent  At  MarkethiU  is  stationed  the  staff  of  the  county 
militia.  Petty  sessions  are  held  fortnightiy :  quarter  sessions  ore  also 
held ;  and  there  are  fairs  on  the  third  Friday  in  each  month,  and  on 
6th  May,  22nd  June,  and  26th  October. 

NewtonhamiUon,  population  1224,  a  small  market  and  poet-town, 
situated  amid  picturesque  motmtain  scenery,  about  10  miles  S.  by  E. 
from  Armagh,  contains  a  market-house,  recently  erected,  a  sessions- 
house,  a  poUce-barrack,  a  bridewell,  and  a  dispensary.  The  parish 
church  is  about  1^  nules  south  from  the  town.  In  the  town  is  a 
chapel  for  Presbyterians,  and  in  tiae  vicinity  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapeL  There  are  some  endowed  schools.  Quarter  sessions,  fortnightly 
petty  sessions,  a  weekly  market,  and  fairs  on  the  last  Saturday  of  every 
month,  are  held  in  the  town. 

Rich-Mil,  population  627.  a  small  market  and  post-town  about 
4  miles  E.N.R  from  Armagh,  occupies  an  devated  site  in  a  district 
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oontaining  some  extenuTe  plantations.  In  the  town  are  aeyeral  well- 
buUt  houses,  a  good  market-house,  and  a  dispensary.  The  Presby- 
terians, Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Quakers  have  places 
of  worship.  The  linen  manufiicture  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extenl  Fairs  are  held  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  26th  July,  and  15th 
October.  Rich-hill  demesne,  belonging  to  the  Richardson  family,  the 
proprietors  of  the  town,  is  well  wooded :  the  mansion  is  a  large  castel- 
lated building  near  the  main  street  In  the  neighbourhood  are  many 
gentlemen's  seats. 

TanderageCj  population  1496,  a  market  and  post-town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Cusher,  about  4  miles  K  by  S.  from  Armagh,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  in  a  well-cultivated  district, 
Being  within  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  the  Newry  Canal,  it  enjoys 
easy  communication  with  Kewry  and  Belfast.  The  town  has  a  neat 
appearance,  and  contains  a  parish  church,  chapels  for  Presbyterians 
and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  a  fever  hospital,  and  a  dispensaiy.  Several 
schools  and  benevolent  institutions  are  supported  by  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  who  is  proprietor  of  the  town.  In  the  vicinity  are  flour, 
meal,  and  flax-mills.  Flax,  linen,  and  agricultural  produce  are  sold  in 
considerable  quantities  at  the  markets  held  weekly.  Fairs  are  held  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  on  5th  July,  and  5th  November.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  fortnightly.  Tanderagee  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Manchester,  an  extensive  modem  building  in  the  baronial  style, 
occupies  the  site  of  a  fortified  and  castellated  residence  which  formerly 
stood  here. 

The  following  villages  may  be  noticed ;  the  populations  are  those  of 
1851 : — Acton,  population  205,  is  a  neat  regularly  built  village  about 
1 0  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Armagh  on  the  west  side  of  the  Newzy  Canal. 
The  situation  of  the  village  is  ver^  favourable  for  trada  BUickwaLer- 
town,  population  302,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Blackwater  River,  about 
4  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Armagh.  Near  the  village  the  Blackwater 
River  is  made  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Ulster  Canal,  thus  affording 
facilities  for  trade.  In  the  village  is  a  dispensary  of  the  Armagh 
Poor-Law  Union.  A  fort  was  built  here  in  1584  to  command  the  pass 
from  O'Neill's  country  into  Armagh,  and  the  collisions  between  the 
garrison  and  O'Neill's  adherents  led  eventually  to  the  rising  against 
Queen  Elizabeth's  authority,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of 
which  was  a  contest  at  Blackwatertown  in  1598,  when  the  English 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  their  general  and  more  than  1500  men. 
The  fort  was  afterwards  suffered  to  go  to  decay.  ForkiU,  population 
131,  about  7  miles  S.S.W.  from  Newry,  near  uie  Louth  border,  has  a 
barrack,  a  dispensary  of  the  Newry  Poor-Law  Union,  and  some 
endowed  schools.  Petty  sessions  are  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
each  month :  fairs  on  1st  May,  1st  August,  29th  September,  and  8th 
December.  KiUylea  or  KiUpleagh,  population  281,  about  4  miles 
W.  by  S.  from  Armagh,  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  steep  street  of 
well-built  houses.  A  fair,  principally  for  horses,  is  held  here  on  the 
last  Friday  of  each  month.  Kilmobe,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  is 
noticed  in  a  separate  article.  LoughgaUy  population  366,  about  4 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  Armagh,  consists  of  two  parts :  the  higher  is  the 
more  recently  built  and  presents  a  neat  appearance.  There  is  here 
the  parish  church,  a  small  court-house,  and  a  dispensaiy  of  the  Armagh 
Union.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly :  fairs  on  the  Friday  before 
Christmas  (old  style),  Holy  Thursday,  1st  July,  and  24th  September. 
There  are  several  endowed  schools.  Middleton,  population  51 5,  about 
7  miles  S.W.  from  Armagh,  has  a  parish  church,  a  chapel  for  Presbyte- 
rians, and  a  fever  hospitaL  A  chapel  for  Roman  Catholics  is  a  short 
distance  S.E.  from  the  village.  Some  manufactures  are  carried  on. 
Fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Thursday  in  each  month  and  on  28th 
November;  petty  sessions  on  the  second  Saturday  in  each  month. 
The  Ulster  Canal  passes  a  short  distance  westward  from  Middleton. 
About  a  mile  from  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  Ardgonnel  Castle. 
Poyntzp€us,  population  619,  on  the  Down  border,  about  14  miles  S.E. 
from  Armagn,  consists  chiefly  of  one  main  street  and  a  smaller  street 
crossing  it.  In  the  village  are  the  parish  church,  a  chapel  for  Roman 
Catholics,  a  dispensaiy  for  the  Newry  Union,  and  a  National  school. 
Fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month,  when  considerable 
business  is  transacted  in  the  sale  of  sheep  and  cattla  The  Newry 
Canal  passes  the  village.  In  the  vicinity  are  numerous  good  mansions 
and  gentlemen's  seata 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes. — Armagh  returns 
three  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  two  for  the  county  at 
large,  and  one  for  Armagh  city.  The  county  is  in  the  North  East 
circuit.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Armagh,  where  are  the  county 
prison,  the  coimty  infirmary,  and  the  district  lunatic  asylum,  to  which 
the  county  is  entitled  to  send  50  patients.  Quarter  sessions  are  held 
and  there  are  bridewells  at  Armagh,  Ballybot,  Lurgan,  Newton- 
hamilton,  and  Markethill.  Fever  hospitals  are  at  Armagh,  Middleton, 
and  Tanderagee.  At  Portadown  is  a  loan-fund  establishment.  There 
is  a  savings  bank  at  Armagh,  which  on  20th  November,  1851,  held 
deposits  to  the  amount  of  49,081^  Is,  9c2.  The  union  workhouses  are  at 
Armagh  and  Luigan.  The  net  yearly  value  of  property  rated  to  the 
poor  is  310,0612.  The  county  is  in  the  military  district  of  Belfast, 
and  there  are  barrack  stations  at  Armagh,  Charlemont,  and  Newxy. 
The  stafif  of  the  county  militia  is  stationed  at  Markethill.  The  police 
force  of  278  men  and  officers  has  its  head-quarters  at  Armagh  :  there 
are  3G  stations  allotted  into  5  disti^cts,  of  which  the  head-quarters 
are  Armagh,  Ballybot,  Croflsmoglen,  Newtonhamilton,  and  Portadown. 


In  December,  1851,  there  were  111  National  schools  attended  by 
5500  male  and  8958  female  children. 

History, — ^Armagh  county  formerly  constituted  a  portion  of  the 
Irish  territory  of  Orghallia  (Oriel),  separated  from  Ulidut  (the  present 
Down)  by  a  ditch  and  rampart  extending  along  the  valley  of  the 
Newxy  River.  The  remains  of  this  intrenchment  are  still  traceable 
for  several  miles  near  Scarva  on  the  line  of  the  Newry  Canal ;  the 
dyke  is  known  as  the  '  Dane's  Cast,'  and  by  an  Irish  name  signifying 
the  '  Glen  of  the  Bhusk  Pig.'  The  average  breadth  of  the '  Dane's 
Cast^'  from  the  edge  of  the  ditch  to  the  top  of  the  rampart^  is  70  feet 
The  residence  of  tne  native  kings  of  the  northern  half  of  Ireland  was 
formerly  at  Eamania  in  this  county,  2  miles  west  of  the  city  of 
Armagh,  where  the  remains  of  a  circular  foes  and  rampart  still  exist, 
comprising  an  area  of  about  14  statute  acres.  The  destruction  of 
Eamania,  at  a  very  early  epoch  of  Iriah  history,  is  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  characteristic  bardic  tales  of  the  Irish,  called  the  *  Death  of  the 
Sons  of  Usnach.'  This  piece  greatly  exceeds  in  antiquity  the  '  Nie- 
belungen  Lied,'  and  possesses  considerable  dramatic  interest  The 
civil  history  of  the  county  of  Armagh  commences  with  the  submissiiHi 
of  Con  Oneill,  the  dynast  of  this  portion  of  Ulster,  to  King  flenzy  YUL 
in  1542 ;  but  the  English  laws  and  customs  were  not  finally  introduced 
until  the  plantation  of  Uhrter  in  1608.  On  this  occasion  the  county 
was  granted  out  to  Engliah  and  Scottish  undertakers,  from  whom  the 
present  proprietary  generally  descend.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the 
county  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  are  of  English  and  Scottish 
descent;  but  throughout  the  central  and  southern  parts  the  native 
Iriah  predominate,  and  the  Irish  language  still  continues  in  use  in  the 
baronies  of  Fews  and  Upper  Orior. 

{Stoitislieal  Survey  of  Armagh;  Stuart's  Historical  Memoirs  of  (ke 
City  of  Armagh;  Bunting's  CoUection  of  Irish  Music;  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Ireland.) 

ARMAGH,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  in  the 
parish  and  barony  of  the  same  name,  a  city,  the  seat  of  the  archiepis- 
copal  and  primatial  see  of  Armagh,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  54"  20'  N.  lat,  6"  89'  W. 
long.,  distsnt  S5|  miles  W.S.W.  from  Belfast  by  the  Ulster  raQway, 
64  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin  by  road,  or  94  miles  by  the  Dundalk 
and  Enniskillen  railway,  from  the  Castle  Blayney  station  of  which  it 
is  distant  north  21  mUee.  The  population  in  1851  was  9306,  exclusive 
of  478  persons  in  the  union  workhouse.  The  lighting,  cleansing,  and 
watching  the  streets  are  under  the  management  of  Town  Commis- 
sioners, under  the  Act  9  Qeo.  IV.  a  82.  The  borough  returns  one 
member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  Armagh  Poor-Law  Union  com- 
prises 26  electoral  divisions  with  an  area  of  154,249  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1841  of  109,564,  in  1851  of  86,766. 

Armagh  is  situated  on  the  declivities  and  at  the  base  of  a  gentle 
eminence  round  which  the  principal  streets  are  disposed  concentri- 
cally. Other  elevations  rise  on  the  north,  east,  and  south.  The 
central  height,  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name,  Ard-Magha  or 
Ard^macha,  is  crowned  b^  the  cathedral,  which  has  been  recently 
repaired  and  beautified  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  present  primate, 
Lord  J.  G.  Beresford,  D.D.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  original 
building  erected  here  by  St  Patrick  in  the  5th  century.  The  new 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  fine  building  in  the  pointed  gothic  style, 
stands  on  the  principal  eminence  on  i^e  north.  The  palace  and 
demesne  of  the  primate,  distinguished  by  fine  timber  and  a  handsome 
obelisk,  occupy  the  eminence  on  the  south;  and  the  intermediate 
heights  are  occupied  by  the  barracks,  the  Poor-Law  buildings,  thu 
ToyaX  school,  and  the  observatory.  A  level  space  between  the  site  of 
the  old  city  and  the  eminences  on  the  east  is  laid  out  as  a  public  maH. 
At  the  southern  extremity  of  this  pleasure  ground  is  the  county  jail, 
an  old  and  inconvenient  structure ;  on  the  east  side  is  the  savings 
bank,  a  small  but  remarkably  pretty  building ;  and  at  the  northem 
end  the  county  court-house,  a  modem  building  with  a  light  but 
not  well-proportioned  portico  of  six  colunms.  The  maxket-house,  a 
handsome  plain  edifice,  stands  in  an  open  space  on  the  southmi 
declivity  of  the  central  hiU.  The  library  and  other  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  cathedral  are  situated  on  the  northern  brow  of  tb« 
same  eminence.  The  more  modem  and  better-built  part  of  the  dty 
occupies  the  low  ^und  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  malL  The 
building  material  is  the  granular  Umeetone  raised  on  the  qMt;  it 
dresses  to  a  warm  gray  colour,  and  gives  the  city,  which  is  very  well 
(iud  substantially  built>  an  air  of  strength  and  elegance  which  con- 
trasts favourably  with  the  appearance  of  the  neighbouring  brick-built 
towns.  The  cathedral,  the  only  building  of  the  city  in  which  the 
native  marble  is  not  employed,  is  built  of  red-sandstone :  it  is  a  low 
cruciform  stmcture,  184  feet  in  length  by  119  feet'  in  breadth  Across 
the  transepts.  A  square  tomer  110  feet  high,  with  a  low  pyramidal 
roof,  rises  over  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  The  body 
of  the  building  is  of  the  12th  century.  Besides  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  cathedrals,  there  are  a  Protestant  Episcopal  chapel,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  three  places  of  worship  for  R^sbyterians,  two 
for  Methodists,  and  one  for  Independents.  There  are  a  royal  school 
called  the  College,  a  National  school,  a  school  for  choristers  maintained 
by  the  Vicars  choral,  the  district  limatic  asylum,  barracks  for  200 
men,  a  fever  hospital  supported  by  the  primate,  a  linen  hall,  a  yaro 
hall,  a  music  hall,  and  tontine  buildings,  in  which  are  a  large  public 
assembly  room  and  a  news  i*ocm.     There  are  also  various  charitablo 
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institutions,  and  a  good  public  library.  A  breweiy  and  several 
tanneries  and  flour  xnills  are  in  or  near  the  town.  Two  distilleries, 
which  were  some  years  ago  in  operation,  are  not  now  worked.  The 
general  market  is  on  Tuesday ;  markets  for  grain  are  held  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday.    The  town  is  lighted  with  gas. 

The  origin  of  Armagh  is  entirely  eoolesiastical  and  scholastic. 
Between  the  5th  and  &th  oentories  it  waa  a  celebrated  school  of 
diyinity  and  letters.  So  great  was  the  concourse  of  students  from 
England  that  one  quarter  of  the  city  was  called  *  Trian-Sassanagh,'  or 
the  Saxon  diyision ;  the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem 
English-street.  From  the  middle  of  the  9th  to  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century  it  was  exposed  to  frequent  ravages  by  the  Danes.  After 
the  English  invasion  it  remained  with  scarce  any  interruption  in  the 
hands  of  the  native  Irish  until  the  Reformation ;  after  which  it  was 
the  tlieatre  of  repeated  conflicts,  and  was  several  times  burned  and 
pillaged  by  the  contending  English  and  native  Irish  armies,  until  the 
submission  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  in  1602,  and  the  subsequent  attainder 
of  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell  led  to  the  final  plantation  of  tflster  in  1608. 
With  the  exception  of  the  cathedral  there  is  now  no  part  of  the 
ancient  city  remaining.  The  archiepisco^  palace^  a  large  mansion  in 
modem  taste,  with  a  chapel  in  the  lomo  style ;  the  public  library, 
containing  14,000  volumes ;  the  observatory,  to  which  the  successive 
directoiB  have  secured  a  European  reputation ;  the  assembly  rooms» 
and  the  college,  were  all  erected  by  Primate  Robinson,  to  whom  the 
city  also  owes  many  other  local  improvements.  At  the  time  of  this 
prdate's  promotion  to  the  see  in  1766  there  were  but  three  slated 
houses  in  Armagh,  and  the  cathedral  was  roofed  with  shingle.  The 
principal  business  of  the  city  is  the  retail  of  goods  to  the  surrounding 
district  Armagh  was  until  lately  the  head-quarters  of  the  northern 
militarydistrict  of  Ireland;  and  the  presence  of  numerous  military 
officers  and  churchmen  of  rank,  made  it  a  rather  fashionable  place  of 
residenceu    The  military  head-quarters  are  now  removed  to  Bdfast 

The  Archbishop  of  Armagh  is  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  all 
Ireland.  His  ecdeaiaBtical  province  includes  the  following  dioceses : 
Armagh  and  Clogher;  Meath;  Tuam,  Eillala,  and  Abhonry;  Derry 
and  Raphoe;  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore;  and  Kilmore,  Elphin, 
and  ArdBgh.  The  dioceses  of  Clonfert  and  Kilmaoduagh,  formeny  in 
the  province  of  Armagh,  are  now  united  to  Killaloe,  in  the  province 
of  Dublin.  The  diocese  of  Armagh  comprises  108  benefices,  including 
nearly  all  in  Armagh  and  Louth,  and  a  third  in  Tyrone.  The  chapter 
consists  of  a  dean,  archdeacon,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasuror,  four 
prebendaries,  and  two  vicars  ohoraL  The  income  of  the  archbishop 
is  fixed  at  12,087^ 

(Stuart's  ffiitorieal  Memoirs  of  the  OUy  of  Annagh;  Original 
Onnmuiniicationt,) 

ARMAGNAC,  a  division  of  the  old  province  or  government  of 
Gasoogne  in  France,  was  boimded  N.  by  Agenois  and  Condomois,  K 
by  Languedoc  (from  which  it  was  in  piurt  separated  by  the  Qaronne) 
and  Lower  Comminges,  S.  by  Bigorre  and  Comminges,  and  W.  by 
Marsan,  Chalosse,  and  B^am.  It  seems  at  one  time  to  have  extended 
southward  even  to  the  Pyrenees,  as  the  districts  called  Lea  Quatre 
y  allies  were  included  in  it.  Armagnac  was  govemed  frota.  the  10th 
to  the  15th  oenttuy  by  sovereign  counts,  some  of  whom  are  notorious 
in  the  history  of  frauce.  John  the  last  count  incurred  general  odium 
by  his  crimes,  and  renderod  himself  obnoxious  to  Louis  XI.  of  France 
hy  his  political  conduct.  Besieged  in  1472-8  in  Leotoure,  of  which  he 
had  got  possession,  he  was  hixuBelf  killed  and  the  town  taken.  The 
county  was  confiscated,  and  though  it  was  subsequently  re-established 
by  Francis  I.  it  reverted  to  the  crown  by  inheritance  on  the  accession 
of  Henri  lY.  It  was  again  re-established  in  1645  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XIY.  in  fietvour  of  Henry  of  Lorraine,  Count  of  Haroourt^ 
and  his  heirs. 

Armagnac  was  divided  into  Haut-Armagnao,  which  is  now  partly 
inchided  in  the  department  of  Hantes^Pyrdn^,  and  Bas-Aimagnac, 
which  with  a  part  of  the  preceding  division  is  now  comprehended  in 
the  department  of  Qers.  The  chief  town  was  Auch.  The  territoiy- 
of  Armagnac  is  very  fertile  in  com,  fruits,  and  wine,  from  which 
excellent  brandy  is  manufactured.    [Geb&] 

ARMENIA,  a  country  of  Western  Asia,  belonging  chiefly  to 
Turkey,  but  partly  also  to  Russia  and  Persia.  It  formed  in  ancient 
times  a  powoful  kingdom,  the  limits  of  which  undefined  by  any 
permanent  natural  features  wero  subject  to  many  changes  in  the 
ooune  of  its  history.  Although  the  term  is  now  a  mere  geographical 
expression  and  of  no  very  certain  import^  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
country  is  in  many  respects  but  scanty,  it  may  serve  as  a  heading  to 
introduce  a  notice  of  this  part  of  Ana  to  which  one  of  the  most 
widely-diflfuaed  traditions  among  mankind  points  as  the  cradle  of  the 
human  race ;  and  whoever  reflects  upon  the  great  physical  features  of 
the  country  and  its  peculiar  geograpmod  position,  must  confess  that 
a  spot  more  fitted  for  rearing  a  vigorous  primal  stock,  and  at  the 
same  time  affording  greater  facilities  for  the  rapid  dispersion  of  man- 
kind, could  not  be  pointed  out  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  earth.  Its  high 
but  fertile  plains  yielding  abundance  of  com  of  the  finest  quality ;  its 
pastures  on  plain  and  mountain  sustaining  fine  breeds  of  horses  and 
Line ;  its  valleys  in  which  the  grape,  the  apple,  and  other  common 
fruits  seem  to  be  of  indigenous  growth ;  and  its  cold  but  healthy 
climate — attest  the  first  part  of  our  assertion.  For  proof  of  the 
second,  one  needs  *but  to  unfold  the  map  and  see  to  the  northward 


routes  along  the  Euzine  and  the  Caspian,  leading  respectively  to 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  on  the  one  side  and  to  Central  and  Upper 
Asia  on  the  other ;  to  the  southward  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Northern  Syria»  one  sloping  towards  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  other 
leading  to  the  Levant  and  Egypt;  on  the  east  high  plateaus  and 
mountain  passes  sloping  down  into  the  vast  table-land  of  Iran ;  and 
on  the  west  the  wide  plains  of  Asia  Minor  opened  out  a  veady  way  for 
the  moving  tribes  to  the  shoro  of  the  idand-studded  JSgeean,  inviting 
the  exertion  of  their  infant  skill  in  navigation,  and  wooing  them  tc 
Graeoe  and  southern  Europe. 

Bowndarus. — ^When  taken  in  the  widest  sense,  Armenia  maybe  said 
to  embrace  the  ooimtry  from  lake  Unnia  or  Urumiyeh  and  the 
junction  of  the  Kur  and  Araxes  in  the  east,  to  the  upper  course  of 
the  Kizil  Irmak  in  the  west ;  and  from  the  upper  course  of  the  rivers 
Choruk  and  Kur  in  the  north,  to  the  Taurus  Mountains  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Bir,  Mardin,  and  Nisibis  in  the  south.  It  thus  included  the 
source  and  the  baenn  of  the  Upper  Euphrates  within  its  limits — ^the 
portion  west  of  that  river  being  called  Armenia  Minor,  and  the  portion 
east  of  it  to  the  Caspian  Armenia  Migor. 

The  Armenia  of  Herodotus  (v.  52)  bordered  on  the  west  on  Cilida, 
from  which  country  it  was  separated  by  the  Euphrates ;  towards  the 
north  it  included  die  sources  of  the  Euphrates  (i  180) ;  towards  the 
south  and  east  its  limits  are  not  distinctly  defined ;  probably  Mount 
Masius  separated  it  from  Mesopotamia,  and  Mount  Ararat  from  the 
country  of  the  Saspires,  who  occupied  the  valley  traversed  by  the 
Araxes. 

The  Armenia  of  Strabo  (xL  14)  is  limited  on  the  south  by  Mesopo- 
tamia and  the  Taums,  and  on  the  east  by  Great  Media  and  Atropatene ; 
on  the  north  by  the  Iberes  and  Albani,  and  by  the  Pazachoathras  and 
Caucasus  mountains ;  on  the  west  by  the  Tibareni,  the  Paryadres  and 
Skydises  mountaios,  as  &r  as  the  Lesser  Armenia  and  the  country 
on  the  Euphrates  which  separated  Armenia  from  Cappadoda  and 
Commag^ne. 

In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the  name  Armenia  does  not  occur,  but 
the  country  so  designated  is  termed  Togarmah  in  Gen.  x.  8, 1  Chron. 
L  6,  and  Esek.  xxvii  14,  xxxviii  6.  Ararat^  mentioned  in  Gen.  viii  4, 
2  Kings  xix.  27,  Isa.  xxxvil  88,  and  Jer.  H  27,  and  Minni,  Jer.  IL  27, 
refer  to  particular  districts  or  kingdoms  in  Armenia. 

Armenia  Minor  is  now  indudMl  in  the  pashaJiks  of  Marash  and 
Sivas,  which  form  part  of  Asia  Minor.  By  the  term  Armenia  the 
country  anciently  called  Armenia  Major  is  generally  meant,  and  of 
this  the  present  aitide  treats. 

The  country  under  consideration  then  extends  eastward  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Araxes  and  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  which  run 
southward  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Ararat,  indosing  Lake 
Van  and  holding  Lake  Urumiyeh  upon  their  eastem  dope.  The 
western  boundaiy  north  of  the  junction  of  the  Kara-Su  uid  the  Murad 
which  form  the  Euphrates  is  not  naturally  defined.  An  ofbet  of  the 
Antitaurus  that  bounds  the  basin  of  the  Karu-Su  on  the  west^  the 
Gaur-Dagh,  and  the  Almali-Dagh  which  connecte  the  Antitaurus  with 
the  mountains  of  Tjasistan  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  seem  to  form 
the  natural  boundary  in  this  direction ;  but  part  of  the  country  thus 
induded  has  been  already  assumed  to  bdong  to  Asia  Minor. 
[Anatolia.]  On  the  south  Armenia  induded  the  northern  part  of 
the  basin  of  the  Tigris,  certainly  to  the  Buhtan,  the  ancient  Kentrites 
whidi  Xenophon  (*  Anab.'  iv.  8)  says  divided  it  from  the  country  of 
the  Elarduchians.  The  extreme  northern  boundary  is  the  Perengah- 
Dagl^  a  projection  from  the  Caucasus  which  separates  the  basin  of 
Phasis  from  the  basins  of  the  K\ir  and  the  Chorak,  and  divides  in 
this  part  the  Russian  and  Turkish  empires.  That  portion  of  Armenia 
whion  lies  east  of  the  Araxes,  the  Arpa,  and  the  highlands  that  run 
due  north  in  a  line  with  the  Arpa  to  the  Perengah-Dagh,  is  now 
included  in  the  Transcaucasian  provinces  of  Russia,  and  is  noticed 
under  Geobqia.  A  portion  of  the  country  is  also  comprised  in  the 
Persian  province  of  Axerbijan.  In  the  present  artide  then  we  have 
to  extend  our  view  over  a  high  central  table-land  resting  on  mountain 
terraoes,  supported  by  extensions  of  the  Taurus  ana  Antiteurus ; 
over  a  mountainous  country  north  of  this,  which  is  induded  in  the 
basin  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  finally  over  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Tigris. 

The  Black  Sea  Slope.— The  Turkish  paahalik  of  Trebizond,  which 
extends  along  the  Black  Sea  between  the  mouths  of  the  Teshil  and 
Choruk,  and  is  separated  in  the  interior  by  those  rivers  from  the 
])ashaliks  of  Sivas,  Erz-rum,  and  Kars,  bdongs  partly  to  Asia  Minor ; 
the  eastem  part  of  it' from  Trebizond  to  the  Russian  frontier,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Shef  katil-Su  east  of  Batum,  is  induded  in  Armenia. 
Trobizond,  an  important  dty  from  the  earliest  times,  will  be  noticed 
separately ;  in  connection  with  the  present  artide  it  may  be  mentioned 
thiat  in  Roman  times  and  more  especially  in  the  middle  ages  this  dty 
formed  a  conterminous  mart  for  the  commerce  of  the  east  and  west 
The  Genoese  who  brought  the  productions  of  the  east  to  Europe  for 
a  long  period  provious  to  their  expulsion  from  the  Krimea  m  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  constructed  a  line  of  fortified  stations 
distant  from  each  other  aoout  a  day's  joumey,  between  Trebizond 
and  Bayadd.  These  fortifications  wero  strongly  built  in  commanding 
positions,  and  served  as  resting-places  for  the  caravans  and  quarters 
for  the  guards  which  had  to  escort  them  frt>m  one  stetion  to  another. 
Baibut  and  Erz-rum  were  two  of  the  strongholds  on  tMs  route,  nnd 
rome  others  will  be  mcutioxied  in  the  course  of  tiie  present  artide. 
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The  traiudt  tnde  through  Trebuozid  and  Bayand  between  Europe  and 
Persia  has  of  late  yean  increased  Teiy  oonalderably,  and  is  carried  on 
by  the  old  Genoese  routOi  and  probably  by  that  traversed  in  the  time 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  coast  eafit  of  Trebizond  extends  for  about  130  miles.  The 
view  of  it  from  the  sea  is  very  picturesque.  The  mountains  rising 
almost  immediately  from  the  shore  to  between  4000  and  5000  feet^ 
are  clothed  on  their  lower  slopes  with  dense  forests  of  chestnut  beech, 
walnut^  alder,  poplar,  willow,  elm,  ash,  maple,  box,  and  occasionally 
dwarf-oak,  and  on  the  upper  parts  with  fir.  Short  mountain  streams 
sometimes  swollen  to  torrents  furrow  the  declivities,  down  which  they 
leap  rather  than  flow  into  the  sea.  The  forests  supply  charcoal,  fire- 
wood, and  timber  for  the  construction  of  houses  and  of  the  boats 
used  in  the  coasting  trade  and  in  the  fisheries ;  but  timber  although 
so  abundant  is  not  exported.  The  country  though  wooded  and  moun- 
tainous does  not  produce  com  enough  for  the  population,  yet  whatever 
level  land  there  is,  indeed  every  spot  capable  of  cultivation,  is  tilled, 
and  corn-fields  may  be  seen  hanging  on  the  precipitous  sides  of  the 
mountains  at  which  no  plough  could  arrive.  The  groimd  is  tilled  by 
a  two-pronged  fork  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  com  usually  grown 
is  maize,  bread  made  of  which  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  iiihabit- 
ants :  the  deficiency  in  the  home  produce  is  made  up  by  importations 
from  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Russia.  The  inhabitants  consist  chiefly 
of  the  Laz  (the  descendants  most  probably  of  the  ancient  Lazii)  and 
the  Oflifl,  both  of  whom  are  described  as  bold,  hardy,  and  laborious 
tribes,  and  as  having  a  high  reputation  as  soldiers.  They  are  particu- 
larly expert  in  the  use  of  a  short  rifle  which  every  man  carries  slung 
upon  his  back  wherever  he  goes.  The  Laz  who  possess  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  live  in  cottages  scattered  singly  over  the  country. 
They  have  no  towns,  but  at  different  points  on  the  coast  there  are 
bazjuura  with  a  few  coffee-houses  and  a  khan  or  two,  and  here  markets 
are  held  weekly.  The  Laz  of  Surmenah  and  Tomurah,  districts  near 
Trebizond,  coming  frequently  into  contact  with  the  townspeople,  are 
more  civihsed  than  the  Laz  generally.  The  Of  country  touches  the 
coast  for  about  five  miles  between  the  Lai  districts  of  Tomurah  and 
Rhizah,  but  inland  it  extends  more  widely,  and  stretches  southward 
nearly  to  the  Choruk  which  flows  along  the  southern  base  of  the 
Lazistan  Mountains.  The  Oflis  are  said  to  be  wealthy;  tibey  have 
towns  and  houses  of  a  better  description  than  their  neighbours.  They 
are  a  fierce  and  independent  race,  handing  down  blood-feuds  from 
father  to  son ;  their  character  and  the  general  inaccessibility  of  the 
country  causes  them  to  be  seldom  visited  by  strangers.  Rhizah  the 
Laz  district  east  of  Of  is  fertile  and  has  a  mild  climate,  oranges  and 
lemons  growing  in  the  open  air  and  requiring  no  winter  shelter  as 
they  do  at  Trebizond.  Shirting  made  from  hemp  is  largely  manufac- 
tured in  this  district  At  Ehopah,  an  open  roadstead  about  50  miles 
east  of  Rhizah,  goods  are  sometimes  landed  for  Atvin,  a  small  manu- 
facturing town  on  the  Choruk;  but  generallv  goods  are  landed  at 
Bntum,  the  only  safe  harbour  along  we  whole  coast  eastward  from 
Trebizond.  There  are  however  many  summer  anchorages.  The 
Lazistan  Mountains  are  composed  chiefly  of  limestone,  and  are  said  to 
contain  lead  and  copper.  There  are  some  passes  over  them  which  are 
practicable  only  in  summer,  but  even  then  merehandise  is  never 
transported  by  these  routes.  In  winter  tiie  mountains  are  deeply 
covered  vrith-  snow.  AU  communication  with  the  interior  is  then 
interrapted ;  along  the  coast  it  is  kept  up  principally  by  sea,  as  there 
are  no  roads  in  the  country.  Other  products  of  this  region  besides 
those  mentioned  above  are  honey,  bees-wax,  hazel-nuts,  butter,  &c. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Lazistan  Mountains  the  Choruk  enters 
the  sea  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay  of  Batum.  In  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Batum  abundance  of  fruit  is  grown,  comprising  pomegranates, 
figs,  grapes,  citrons,  and  lemons.  To  the  east  of  Batum  (which  though 
a  sniall  place  has  lately  become  of  some  importance  for  its  trade,  and 
will  be  noticed  separately)  the  coast-country  consists  of  a  hilly  district 
backed  by  the  Kolowah-Dagh,  an  offshoot  of  the  Perengah-Dagh,  and 
to  the  north  of  it  a  wide  plain,  only  a  small  portion  of  which  cut  off 
by  the  Shefkatil-Su  belongs  to  Turkey.  The  Shefkatil-Su  and  the 
crest  of  the  Perengah-Dagh  here  separate  Russia  from  Turkey.  A 
steep  high  bank  of  shingle  along  the  coast  protects  the  plain  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  sea.  Several  small  streams  flow  fi:x>m  the  moun- 
tains in  sluggish  currents  across  the  plain,  which  after  heavy  rains 
they  convert  into  a  marsh,  and  empty  themselves  into  the  sea  by  deep 
breaks  in  the  shingle  bank.  Beyond  the  plain  a  woodland  extends  to 
the  base  of  the  mountain  district  about  four  or  five  miles. 

JBasin  of  the  Choruk. — ^Prom  the  Perengah-Dagh  a  long  range  of 
mountains  runs  southward  through  the  pashalik  of  Kara,  forming  the 
ivaterahed  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  separating  the 
basin  of  the  Choruk  on  the  west  from  the  basins  of  the  Kur  and  the 
Arpa  on  the  east^  and  terminating  southward  in  the  Suvanli-Dagh, 
a  cross  range,  which  is  part  of  an  irregular  mass  of  mountains  that 
run  east  and  west  in  a  broken  line,  and  form  the  eastern  continuation 
of  the  system  of  the  Antitaurus,  separating  the  basin  of  the  Chorak  on 
the  north  from  the  upper  basins  of  the  Eara-Su  and  the  Araxes  which 
are  comprised  in  the  central  table-land.  The  Choruk  drains  all  the 
valleys  on  the  western  and  northern  sides  of  these  two  mountain 
ranges  respectively. 

The  Choruk  (written  also  Jorokh,  and  Chunik),  the  ancient 
Akampais  and  probably  the   Bathys  of  Pliny  (lib.  vi  c  4)   risea 


in  the  mountain  mass  that  bounds  the  central  table-land  on  the 
north.  Its  course  at  first  is  southward  through  a  nartow  ravine, 
from  which  it  emerges  on  approaching  the  road  from  Trebizond  to 
En-rum;  it  then  makes  a  semicircular  sweep  westward  round  the 
base  of  the  mountain  in  which  it  rises,  and  traveraing  the  valley  of 
Manat-Dereh  passes  the  town  of  Baibut  A  few  miles  below  Baibut 
it  receives  on  the  left  bank  a  considerable  feeder  from  the  Almali- 
Dagh,  and  taking  a  decided  north-eastern  course  it  runs  in  this  direction 
for  above  100  miles  through  a  fertQe  badn  screened  by  lofty  wooded 
mountains  to  Atvin.  In  this  interval  after  the  function  of  the  tributary 
from  the  Almali-Dagh  which  passes  the  village  of  Balahor  on  the 
Trebizond  and  Erz-rum  route,  the  river  receives  no  feeders  of  any 
considerable  length  on  the  left  bank,  the  TA«iiifjMi  mountains 
descending  rapidly  and  shedding  their  surface  waters  in  short  rapid 
streams.  On  the  right  bank  the  valleys  are  longer,  and  two  feeders  of 
considerable  magnitude  join  the  Choruk,  one  about  midway  between 
Baibut  and  Atvin,  the  other  a  few  miles  above  the  latter  town.  Below 
Atvin  the  Choruk  flows  toward  the  north-west  in  a  narrow  valley,  on 
emerging  firom  which  it  receives  the  Ajerah  from  the  east,  and  croering 
a  small  alluvial  plain  enters  the  Black  Sea  a  little  west  of  Batum.  On 
account  of  its  faUs  and  rapids  the  Choruk  is  not  navigable,  but  rafts 
of  timber  are  floated  down  from  Atvin  to  the  sea  in  three  days.  Some- 
times, but  rarely,  rafts  are  tracked  up  the  river  to  Atvin  in  ten  daya 
The  alluvial  deposits  of  the  river,  which  in  spring  like  most  of  the 
rivers  of  Armenia  is  subject  to  heavy  floods,  have  formed  the  tract  of 
land  that  botmds  the  bay  of  Batum  on  the  west ;  in  fact  but  for  thii 
deposit  there«would  have  been  no  harbour  at  Batum. 

The  Kolowah  and  Perengah  mountains  which  screen  the  valley  of  the 
Ajerah  on  the  north,  are  fiiiTowed  on  their  northern  slopes  by  wild 
and  beautiful  gorges,  and  clothed  with  forests  of  the  same  description 
as  those  of  Lazistan,  but  the  trees  are  of  far  larger  dimensions  on  the 
plain  along  their  baise  and  on  their  lower  slopes.  Maize,  millet^  and 
some  rice  are  grown ;  the  winters  are  not  severe  but  the  summer  and 
autumn  are  wet^  so  much  so  that  sometimes  the  crops  do  not  ripen. 
The  mountains  are  crossed  by  one  or  two  difficult  passes  leading  into 
the  Ajerah  valley.  They  rise  to  between  4000  and  5000  feet  above  the 
sea.  On  their  upper  slopes  the  long  winter  of  nearly  eight  months* 
duration  and  the  wet  summer  are  very  unfavourable  to  agriculture ; 
the  arable  land  is  of  small  extent  and  at  best  yields  only  about  six 
months'  consumption ;  neither  are  cattle  and  sheep  very  numcroiu 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fodder  during  the  long  winter. 
The  inhabitants  are  a  very  fine  raoe  with  a  strong  mixture  of  Qeoigian 
blood.  They  speak  Geoi^an,  and  but  few  of  them  understond 
Turkish.  Every  man  goes  armed  with  a  rifle  and  a  double-edged 
knife,  called  a  khammah.  The  roads  through  these  mountain  foreetd 
are  mere  tracks. 

The  northern  slope  of  the  Eolowah-Dagh  is  covered  with  magnificent 
beeph  forests,  except  toward  the  crest  where  only  spruce-fir  and 
stunted  juniper  grows.  The  pass  over  it>  into  the  district  of  Akho  in 
the  Ajerah  valley,  is  extremely  steep  in  its  upper  part  The  forests 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountains  consist  principally  of  dwarf-oak 
with  Scotch  and  spruce  fir,  and  a  few  birches  and  alders.  The  Ajerah 
ia  formed  by  numerous  small  streams  that  flow  down  ravines  from 
the  Perengah-Dagh  and  the  long  range  that  connects  it  with  the 
Suvanli-Dagh.  Its  basin  has  a  temperate  climate  and  a  fertile  well- 
cultivated  soil,  yielding  rye  and  maize,  but  not  much  wheat ;  a  small 
quantity  of  silk  also  h  produced.  At  Eulah,  the  principal  village  in 
the  valley,  grapes  ripen  and  some  wine  is  made.  The  vfllage  has 
about  60  houses  and  a  bazaar.  Goods  are  oonveyed  from  Batum  to 
Akhalzik  by  the  valley  of  the  Ajerah.  From  Eulah  to  the  village  of 
Danesvorolih  near  the  head  of  the  valley  the  ascent  is  rocky  and 
steep.  The  range  between  Kulah  and  Akhalzik  rises  to  the  height  of 
about  6000  feet ;  on  its  upper  slopes  are  extensive  pine  forests  and 
luxuriant  summer  pastures,  but  the  winters  are  long  and  severe ; 
birches  and  alders  on  tihe  higher  slopes  put  out  their  buds  only  in  the 
beginning  of  June.  On  these  pastures  and  those  of  the  Perengah- 
Dagh  the  cattle  of  the  valley  of  Ajerah  are  fed  during  the  open 
season. 

JBafins  of  the  Kvr  and  the  Arp€U — On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountain  range  the  country  is  open,  sloping  away  towards  the  north- 
east wiUi  the  Eur  and  the  Arpa.  The  latter  however  on  reaching  the 
frontier  near  Ghimri  or  Alexandropol  turns  southward  to  the  Araxes. 
This  part  of  the  pashalik  of  Ears  presents  a  succession  of  high  plains 
and  well  watered  valleys,  entirely  without  wood  except  in  the  recesses 
of  the  mountains,  but  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  com  and  for 
grazing.  The  inhabitants  here,  who  are  mostly  of  the  true  Armenian 
stock,  live  as  their  anceston  lived  in  the  time  of  Xenophon  in  unde^ 
ground  habitations  with  one  opening  for  the  cattle  and  another  for 
the  human  inmates.  In  the  plains  are  several  marshes  and  small 
lakes.  Between  the  plain  of  Pashkov,  the  most  northern  part  of  this 
district,  and  the  plain  of  Ardahan,  which  is  watered  by  the  Eur,  there 
is  a  high  bare  range,  frequented  by  Turkoman  tribes  in  summer  for 
its  pastures.  The  upper  part  of  the  plain  of  Ardahan  is  marshy,  and 
serves  merely  to  pasture  large  herds  of  cattle ;  the  lower  part  is  well 
cultivated  and  productive.  Ardahan  is  an  undei^ground  village  near 
the  source  of  the  Eur ;  it  formerly  had  about  800  houses  and  was 
defended  by  a  castle,  which  was  dismantled  by  the  Russians  in  1830. 
Between  this  place  and  Ears  the  plain  aboimds  with  excellent  pastures 
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intersected  by  numerous  swamps,  in  one  of  which  the  Delhi  Chni  a 
feeder  of  the  Azpa  takes  its  rise.  There  is  littlo  cultivated  land  in 
this  extenidye  tract  and  there  are  Tery  few  villitges  except  for  a  short 
distance  round  Kara  where  the  country  is  well  peopled  and  highly 
pi-oductiye.  Elan,  the  capital  of  the  pashalik,  a  walled  town  of  about 
12,000  inhabitants^  is  situated  on  the  Arpa,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
two  stone  bridges. 

The  climate  in  this  part  of  Armenia  is  very  severe :  in  winter  the 
cold  is  intense  and  snow  lies  long.  The  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
com  crops  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  afford  a  large  surplus  for 
exportation,  but  a  great  portion  of  the  land  is  unoccupied  and 
untilled.  Many  of  the  Armenians  emigrated  with  the  Russian  army 
in  1S30  to  escape  the  oppression  of  their  Turkish  masters,  and  settled 
in  Russian  Armenia,  where  they  enjoy  the  protection  of  a  regular 
government;  the  great  majority  of  ike  inhabitants  of  the  new  city 
and  fortress  of  Alexandropol,  built  by  the  Russians  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Turkish  town  of  Gumri  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Delhi  Chai,  a  few 
miles  above  itii  junction  with  the  Arpa,  are  Armenians.  Eastward 
from  Kara  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arpa  are  the  ruins  of  Anni,  for  some 
time  the  capital  of  Armenia.  [Annl]  The  couutiy  in  that  direction 
is  very  broken  and  roclqr. 

To  the  south  of  KarsUesan  extensive  plain  with  luxuriant  pastures, 
abundanoe  of  cultivated  land,  and  numerous  villages,  all  except  one 
or  two  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Turks.  Numerous  herds  of 
remarkably  laige  and  fine  cattle  are  fed  in  this  district ;  it  is  watered 
by  the  Arpa»  which  flows  through  it  in  a  north-east  direction  from  the 
Suvanli-Dagh. 

The  OetUrml  TahUJUmd— Plain  of  Ponn.— The  central  table-land 
rises  in  its  highest  ^>art  near  Erz-rum  to  about  7000  feet  above  the  sea; 
its  genera]  slope  is  toward  the  south-west,  in  which  direction  the 
Munid  and  the  £ara-Su  run  watering  two  series  of  extensive  plaiusi, 
separated  by  the  Dujik  Moimtains,  the  eastern  termination  of  which, 
called  Bin-Gol-Dagh,  lies  south  of  Erz-rum.  On  the  northern  side  of 
the  Bin-GK51-Dagh  the  Aras  has  its  source,  and  the  portion  of  the 
central  table-land  included  in  its  basin  slopes  away  toward  the  east, 
through  the  Plain  of  Pasin,  along  the  souuiem  base  of  the  Suvanli- 
Dagh  to  the  junction  of  the  Arpa^  whence  the  inclination  is  south-east 
between  the  gigantic  summits  of  Ali-Ohez  on  the  north  and  Moimt 
Ararat  on  the  south.  These,  the  highest^ummits  in  Western  Asia) 
are  respectivelj  15,000  feet  and  17,260  feet  above  the  sea  leveL 
[Arabat.J 

The  Suvanli-Dagh  is  about  5500  feet  high ;  it  has  a  short  and  rapid 
descent  to  the  Aruces,  but  on  the  north  side  the  slope  is  more  gradual. 
The  range  is  covered  with  snow  from  the  end  of  October;  its  sides  are 
clothed  with  dark  pine  forests,  which  supply  the  towns  of  Kars,  Erz- 
rum,  and  the  villages  of  the  plain  of  Pasin  with  timber  and  firewood. 
The  plain  of  Pasin,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  SuvanU-Dagh  to 
the  rwige  of  hills  called  Deven  Boyini,  or  '  Camel's  Neck,'  which  sepa- 
rates It  from  the  plain  of  Erz-rum,  is  remarkably  fertile  in  wheat  and 
barley ;  but  wide  tracts  of  the  plain  lie  waste,  a  laige  portion  of  the 
Aixnenian  inhabitants  having  emigrated  with  the  retiring  Russian  army 
in  1830.  The  ^hdn  is  about  40  nules  in  length  and  from  6  to  10  miles 
in  breadth ;  it  is  very  fertile  in  com  and  pasture,  and  well  watered. 
It  contains  about  190  villages,  of  from  12  to  1 00  fiAmilies  each.  The  Aras 
divides  the  plain  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  a  Bey. 
[Aras.]  ffatanrKoTehf  on  the  Kaleh-Su,  one  of  the  head-streams  of 
the  Aras,  is  5830  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  principal  place  in  the  plain. 
This  was  one  of  the  old  Genoese  trading  stations.  The  town  is  girt  by  a 
doable  wall,  and  commanded  by  a  castle  built  on  a  mountain  spur,  which 
rises  1600  feet  above  the  plain.  Hasan-Eal'eh  has  seven  mosques  and 
■even  fountains.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  are  a  vast  number 
of  hot  springsj,  some  bituminous,  and  others  containing  iron  and  lime ; 
the  hottest  have  the  temperature  of  105**  Fahrenheit.  The  Deven 
Boyini  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  connecting  the  Bin-GK>1-Dagh 
wiUi  the  uplands  on  the  northern  side  of  the  central  table  of 
Armenia^  and  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Araxes  and 
the  EitfarSu.  The  Kaleh-Su  coming  from  the  west,  and  the  Bin-Qol- 
Sa  from  the  south,  meet  below  Kopri-Koi,  a  village  east  of  Hasan 
Eal'efa,  where  they  pass  through  diflferent  arches  of  the  same  bridge, 
and  uniting  their  waters  form  the  Araxes,  which  is  here  about  1 00  y anis 
wide,  and  3  feet  deep  in  summer. 

Plain  of  JErz-rum  and  Region  of  the  BinrCf6lrDagh. — The  plain  of 
Erz-rum  is  about '40  nules  in  length  and  20  miles  in  its  greatest 
breadth;  it  is  travereed  by  the  Kara-Su.  The  soil  is  of  imequal 
fertility,  the  higher  parts  yielding  only  about  eightfold,  while  the 
lower  ground  near  the  river  returns  twelve  to  fifteemold.  But  all  the 
com  grown  in  this  plain  is  of  peculiarly  fine  quality.  On  the  plain 
itself  and  the  slopes  to  the  north  of  it  are  excellent  pastures ;  good 
horses,  fine  mules,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  reared  in  laxge  numbers.  A 
considerable  portion  of  this  plain  idso  is  waste,  in  consequence  of  the 
emigraticm  (^  the  Armenian  population.  Many  of  the  villages  are 
not  inhabited,  and  the  nomad  Kurds  roam  over  parts  of  it.  The 
citj  of  Erz-rum,  before  the  Russian  occupation  in  1830,  had  180,000 
inhabitants;  it  has  not  now  hidf  that  number,  in  1885  the  popula- 
tion was  estimated  at  only  15,000.  It  is  a  place  of  great  importance 
however,  both  in  a  commercial  and  militazy  point  of  view :  caravans 
are  oonstsntly  arriving  and  departing ;  and  here  the  great  routes  frvm 
Coostentinople,  Ana  Minor,  Trebisond,  Persia^  Aleppo,  and  the  South 


Caucasian  countries  meet.  [Ebz-bum.]  The  climate  of  the  plain  of 
Erz-rum  is  severe  in  winter,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  elevation. 
About  6  mUes  westward  from  Erz-rum,  at  the  little  village  of  Ilijeh, 
are  two  warm  springs^  which  have  the  temperature  of  100**  Fahrenheit, 
and  are  much  used  as  baths.  From  this  town  there  are  two  roads 
westward,  one  leading  through  Baibut  and  Qumish-Khaneh  to  Tre- 
bizond;  the  other  across  the^  Almali-Dagh  and  the  Qaur-Dagh  to 
Kara-Hisar  and  Sivas  in  Asia  Minor.  Near  the  Almali-Dagh  this  last 
route  is  joined  from  the  south  by  the  road,  leading  from  Erzingan  to 
Trebizond.  Between  Ilijeh  and  the  Eitra-Su  the  plain  has  an  undulating 
surface,  and  is  in  some  places  crossed  by  low  hills :  in  this  part  there 
is  no  cultivation.  The  £ara-Su  rises  about  20  miles  north-east  from 
Erz-rum,  and  flows  in  a  general  western  course  for  about  60  miles  to 
its  confluence  with  a  stream  that  runs  east  from  Kara-Kulak;  it  then 
turns  nearly  south-west  to  its  junction  with  the  Murad.  At  the  point 
where  it  bends  to  the  south-west  it  is  ordinarily  about  100  yards 
wide.  fEuFHRATEB.]  To  the  noiih  of  the  river,  at  this  part>  is  a 
wild  rocky  ravine,  called  Sheitan-Dereh-Si,  or  *  Devil's  Dale,'  separatiog 
the  river  from  the  cultivated  plain  of  Kara-Kulak ;  west  of  which, 
but  divided  from  it  b^  alow  ridge,  lies  the  extensive  and  well-cultivated 
plain  of  Lori,  stretchmg  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Almali-Dagh. 
These  plains  are  merely  natural  subdivisions  of  the  great  plain  of 
Erz-rum. 

To  the  south  of  the  plain  of  Erz-rum  is  a  rugged  country,  crossed 
by  some  limestone  ranges,  abounding  in  excellent  pasture,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bin-Qi>l-Su,  which  river  rises  in  the  Bin-Ool-Dagh,  near 
41^  SO'  R  long.,  and  flows  in  a  north-east  direction  through  a  deep 
wooded  glen  between  the  limestone  ridges  just  mentioned  and  a  black 
rocky  range  called  Kara-Kaya,  which  runs  along  the  right  bank  and 
forms  part  of  the  watershed  between  it  and  the  Murad,  or  Eastern 
Euphrates.  This  region  is  furrowed  by  numerous  ravines  and  glens, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  long  vale  traversed  by  the  Bin-Qol  it  is 
devoid  of  trees.  The  population  is  chiefly  composed  of  Kurds,  who 
cultivate  some  fields  which  yield  a  scanty  supply  of  grain ;  the  main 
dependence  is  on  their  flocks  and  herds.  Pasturt  in  siunmer  is 
abundant  and  good,  and  plenty  of  hay  is  obtained  for  the  cattle  during 
winter.  To  the  eastward  of  the  Karo-Eitya  ridge  is  a  district  called 
Tuzlah,  from  a  deposit  of  rock-salt  found  there,  from  which  the 
country  around  is  supplied  at  an  extremely  moderate  rate.  The 
southern  slopes  of  the  Kara-Kaya  terminate  in  a  plain  cut  by  deep 
ravines,  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  generally  of  perpendicular  rock, 
and  the  bottom  is  rich  grazing  groimd  or  tilled  land.  Some  of  the 
ravines  have  riUs  of  water,  others  are  quite  dry.  Sheep  and  cattle 
among  the  mountains  and  plains  are  numerous  and  of  good  breed ; 
the  mountain  pastures  are  excellent^  and  abound  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  beautiful  and  sweet  smelling  flowers.  The  heat  in  summer 
in  the  plain  is  very  great,  but  it  is  generally  moderated  by  a  cool 
breeze  from  the  mountains. 

To  tiie  west  of  the  region  just  noticed  lie  the  Bin-Qol-Tagh 
('moimtains  of  a  thousand  streams'),  a  long  flat  range  in  which  the 
snow  lies  in  patches  all  the  summer.  Its  general  direction  is  from 
south-east  to  north-west.  Kara-Kaya  seems  to  be  an  offiahoot  from  it 
on  the  north-eastern  side.  It  also  sends  off  numerous  spurs  in  the 
opposite  direction.  At  its  north-western  termination  it  joins  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Dujik-Dagh,  a  long  range  running  south-west 
and  north-east,  and  containing  many  lofty  summits,  capped  with 
perpetual  snow.  The  Char  Buhur  River,  a  feeder  of  the  Murad,  rises 
in  the  angle  between  the  two  ranges,  and  flows  east  by  south ;  at  tiie 
junction  the  two  rivers  run  in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  opposite 
directions,  and  the  united  stream  turns  off  at  right  angles  through  a 
valley  which  gradually  opens  into  the  plain  of  Mush.  In  the  valley  the 
Murad  is  a  deep  river  about  70  yards  wide ;  in  the  plain  its  bed  expands, 
and  the  depth  is  less.  In  some  of  the  valleys  along  the  lower  course  of 
the  Char  Buhur  the  soil  is  rich,  and  more  land  is  cultivated ;  the  yield  of 
com  is  twelvefold.  The  village  of  Gumg^um,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bin-GKSl- 
Dagh,  and  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Char  Buhur,  is  only  4836 
feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  the  elevation 
is  about  4138  feet.  Except  some  willows  and  dwaif  trees  on  the  river 
banks,  all  this  county  is  bare  of  trees. 

Plain  of  Mush, — The  plain  of  Mush  extends  from  the  Murad  to  the 
foot  of  the  long  and  lofty  mountain  range  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
Taurus  and  sometimes  called  the  Mush-Dagh,  which  runs  east  and  west 
and  separates  the  basin  of  the  Murad  from  that  of  the  Tigris.  The  plain 
is  40  zniles  long,  1 2  to  14  miles  wide,  and  watered  by  numerous  streams ; 
it  contains  much  pasturo  and  meadow-land.  Some  portions  of  it,  espe- 
cially near  the  mountains  on  its  southerzvedge,  are  stony  and  arid,  but 
the  central  part  is  very  fertile.  The  climate  is  not  so  rigorous  as  in  the 
plain  of  Erz-rum ;  as  much  snow  falls  perhaps,  but  the  cold  is  not  so 
intense ;  loaded  carts  however  pass  over  the  ice  on  the  Murad.  The 
summer  is  warm,  often  sultry.  The  elevation  of  the  surface  is  about  4692 
feetb  The  principal  products  aro  com  and  tobacco ;  horses  of  excellent 
breed,  cows,  bufialoes,  and  sheep  are  numerous.  Grapes  are  grown  on  the 
hill-sides  to  the  southward,  and  good  wine  is  made ;  and  abimdance  of 
melons  and  common  fruits  are  produced;  excellent  rhubarb  grows 
wild,  and  is  gathered  on  the  slopes  of  the  Mush-Dogh.  The  only  trees 
to  be  seen  aro  planted  round  the  villages.  In  the  Mush-Dagh  thero 
aro  oak-forests,  chiefly  of  the  dwarf  kind,  yielding  gall-nuts  and  manna. 
The  villages  of  tiie  plain  aro  all  inhabited  by  Armenians ;  on  the  skirts 
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of  the  plain  and  b^ond  its  limita  there  are  Armenians  and  house- 
living  or  stationary  Kurds,  dwelling  sometimes  together,  sometimes  in 
separate  Tillages.  Setting  aside  the  teni^welling  or  nomad  Kurds, 
the  Armenians  exceed  the  Mohammedan  population  in  numbers.  The 
nomad  Kurds  pay  the  pasha  (as  is  the  case  in  other  parts  of  Armenia) 
a  tax  for  Eithlak,  or  winter-quarters.  The  pasha  compels  each  Arme- 
nian village  to  give  kishlak  to  a  certain  number  of  Kurd  families,  who 
not  only  rob  but  are  often  guilty  of  the  greatest  atrocities  towards 
their  entertainers.  The  pasha  pays  the  Ajrmenians,  who  are  obliged 
to  ftunish  these  sayages  with  house-room  and  com,  hay,  and  straw  for 
their  cattle^  as  he  pleasea  To  escape  from,  this  abhorred  servioe  the 
Armenians  wished  to  emigrate  in  a  body  with  the  Russians  in  18S0, 
but  they  were  not  allowed.  The  head  of  an  Armenian  family  is 
allowed  at  any  time  to  emigrate,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  remove  his 
fiemuly. 

The  town  of  Mvsh  is  situated  in  a  ravine  to  the  south  of  the  plain ; 
it  is  a  wretched  place,  containing  about  700  Mohammedan  and  500 
Armenian  families.  The  Armenians  are  the  wealthiest  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  on  them  exclusively  falls  the  payment  of  the  Saliyaneh,  or 
administration-tax.  The  trade  of  the  town,  which  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Armenians,  is  chiefly  in  the  products  before  mentioned, 
wool,  and  gum-tragacanth.  Some  coarse  cottons  are  manufitctured 
for  the  local  consumption ;  cloths  are  brought  from  Aleppo  and  Erz- 
rum.  Towards  the  south-west  of  the  plain  of  Mush  the  land  is  arid, 
and  yields  no  grain  but  millet ;  cattle  and  sheep  are  numerous.  From 
this  part  of  the  plain  a  high  and  difficult  pass  leads  across  the  ranges 
of  the  Mush-Dagh  into  the  valley  of  the  Kolb-Su,  a  feeder  of  the 
Tigris. 

The  plain  of  Mush  is  traversed  from  south-east  to  north-west  by 
the  Eiani-Su,  a  feeder  of  the  Murad,  whidi  rises  in  the  Nimrud-Dagh^ 
the  ravines  and  valleys  of  which  it  drains.  The  Nimrud-Dagh  runs 
nearly  north  and  south,  separating  the  plain  of  Mush  on  the  east  from 
the  region  of  Lake  Van.  At  its  southern  extremity  is  a  cross  range 
named  Kerku-Dagfa,  and  running  east  and  west  with  wooded  sides 
and  flat  summit  resembling  the  truncated  cone  of  an  extinct  volcano. 
The  Kara-Su,  after  skirting  the  base  of  the  Nimrud-Dagh,  turns 
westward  along  the  cross  range  and  the  mountains  that  Iwund  the 
plain  of  Mush  to  the  southward.  In  its  course  to  the  north-west  it 
skirts  several  marshes  and  flows  through  extensive  meadowsi,  corn- 
fields, and  melon-grounds.  The  breadth  of  the  stream  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Murad  is  25  yards  in  summer,  at  which  time  it  is  fordable ; 
its  whole  length  is  about  40  miles.  The  southern  part  of  ^e  plain  of 
Mush  has  a  gravellv  soil ;  grain  does  not  ripen  tiU  the  end  of  August 
Some  Tezidi  Kurds  spread  their  tents  among  the  pastures  of  the 
Nimrud-Dagh  in  summer. 

The  villages  in  the  plain  of  Mush  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Armenian 
highlands  consist  of  houses  built  nearly  or  altogether  underground. 
On  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  are  built  laige  ri^  of  hay,  to  supply 
fodder  to  the  cattle  of  the  Armenians  and  for  those  of  the  Kurds  quar- 
tered upon  them  in  winter.  The  number  of  children  in  the  villages  is 
very  great.  In  various  parts  of  the  plain  may  be  seen  threshing-floors 
to  which  the  grain  is  conveyed  frx>m  the  fields  in  order  to  be  trodden 
out.  Buffaloes  are  used  for  drawing  the  arabahs,  or  carts,  which  are 
of  a  very  primitive  pattern,  entirely  of  wood ;  not  so  much  ss  an  iron 
nail  is  used  in  their  construction,  there  being  no  smiths  in  this  part 
of  Armenia ;  the  wheels  generally  are  firmly  fixed  to  the  axle,  and 
revolve  with  it,  but  in  a  few  cases  the  wheels  turn  on  the  axle,  and 
strange  to  say  these  are  the  cheaper  sort,  and  used  only  by  the  poorer 
peasants.  The  plain  of  Mush  is  infested  in  summer  and  autunm  by 
mosquitoes,  especially  in  its  lower  parts  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
marshes.  The  Elharzan  Kurds,  who  dwell  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Mush-Dagh,  in  the  north  of  the  basin  of  the  Tigris,  used  a  few  years 
ago  to  cross  the  mountains  by  night  and  rob  the  Armenians  of  their 
cattle  and  whatever  else  they  ooi^d  carry  away  with  them.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  continue  the  practice  stilL 

Valley  of  BiUU, — ^At  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  plain  of 
Mush  and  a  little  east  of  Nurshin  (a  pretty  Kurdish  village  which 
covers  an  extensive  site,  the  houses  being  dispersed  among  gardens 
and  fields),  a  gentle  ascent  leads  up  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Kerku  range,  whence  a  narrow  valley  of  gradual  slope  extends  to 
Bitlis.  The  valley  is  screened  on  either  side  by  lofty  mountains ;  its 
bottom  is  traversed  by  a  stream  which  flows  in  a  ravine  between  the 
perpendicular  sides  of  basaltic  rock.  The  rock  in  the  valley  is  light  and 
soft  like  pumice,  evidently  of  volcanic  origin.  In  the  vidley  are  seve- 
ral large  and  solid-bxiilt  khans,  now  in  a  ruined  state.  They  were 
built  in  such  numbers  and  so  near  each  other  in  order  to  afford  a  ready 
refuge  to  caravans  and  travellers  caught  in  the  violent  storms  of  wind 
accompanied  by  snow,  which  sweep  down  this  valley  in  winter.  Into 
the  valley  of  Bitlis,  which  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  one  ravine 
opens  from  the  west,  another  from  the  north-west,  and  a  third  from  the 
east.  In  the  central  space  rises  abruptly  the  castle  rock  of  Bitlis ;  the 
town  is  buUt  in  the  valley  and  along  the  ravines,  above  which  bare 
limestone  mountains  rise  nearly  to  the  height  of  2000  feet  The  town 
itself  is  at  an  elevation  of  5156  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  most 
important  commercial  and  mantifaoturing  place  in  this  part  of  Arme- 
nia, and  is  noticed  in  a  separate  article.    [Bitlis.] 

PUnm  of  Teryam  and  Srsmgan. — On  the  western  side  of  the  plain  of 
Erz-rum,  at  some  distance  from  the  Kara^u,  there  is  an  elevated  tract 


with  little  cultivation  and  thinly  inhabited.  The  soil  is  deficient  in 
moisture,  and  it  is  only  in  wet  seasons  that  it  yields  welL  A  fine 
plain  succeeds  to  the  westward,  well  watcx«d,  and  inhabited  by  Turb 
and  a  few  Armenians.  The  climate  in  this  plain  is  much  milder  thin 
in  the  plain  of  Ers-rum ;  wheat  returns  tenfold.  The  habitations  an 
only  half  undeipround.  The  winter  is  not  so  severe  as  to  prevent  cattk 
being  driven  out  to  feed.  The  KararSu,  after  its  junction  in  this  plain 
with  the  Mamah-Khatun  (which  flows  westward  frt»m  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Bin-Gol-Dagh)  becomes  a  considerable  river,  fordable  only  in  a 
few  places  even  in  the  driest  season.  The  dwellers  on  this  platn  an 
kept  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  by  the  robber  Kurds  ^dio  inhabit 
the  Dujik  Mountains  to  the  southwajfd.  Cattle  must  not  be  left  out 
at  night,  and  grain  must  be  housed  as  soon  as  reaped,  otherwise  these 
plundering  hordes  would  sweep  both  cattle  and  grain  away.  The  Kuidi 
of  the  Dujik  Mountains,  which  they  have  all  to  themselves  are  said  to 
be  rich ;  &6y  pay  no  contributions  of  any  sort  to  the  Sultam,  and  they 
rob  his  subj  sets  and  every  body  else  they  can.  They  are  divided  into 
tribes,  and  inhabit  viUages,  round  which  they  cultivate  a  portion  of 
the  soil.  They  have  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goaio.  The  Di^ik 
Kurds  are  called  Kizil-Ba&  (Red-heads)  by  the  Mohammedans.  Moit 
of  them  are  idolaters  of  the  sect  called  Chiragh-Sonduran  (Lamp 
extinguishers).  They  dress  a  log  of  wood  in  fine  clothes,  and  adore 
it  When  one  of  their  great  men  -  dies  they  bury  all  his  wealth  with 
his  body ;  but  the  valuables  are  didntened  on  the  earliest  opportunity 
by  the  Mohammedan  Kurds. 

An  offiet  of  the  Dujik-Dag^  furrowed  by  many  defiles,  intervenes 
between  Uie  plains  of  Teijan  and  Erzingan.  The  town  of  Erzingan  la 
situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  to  which  it  gives  name^ 
and  has  about  8000  houses,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the  villages  here- 
abouts, are  built  aboveground,  the  climate  being  mild  even  in  winter. 
The  plain  of  Erzingan  is  about  20  miles  in  length  by  8  miles  in  breadth. 
Harvest  commences  in  the  end  of  June.  The  villages  on  the  northern 
side  of  this  plain  lie  at  the  base  of  the  eastern  extension  of  the  Anti- 
taurus,  which  bounds  the  basin  of  the  Kara-Su  on  the  north ;  they  are 
surrounded  by  very  extensive  gardens,  which  fiimish  grapes^  mdons, 
and  other  fruits.  Wheat  crop»  are  very  heavy  here,  the  straw  long, 
and  the  yield  about  twelvefold.  In  the  centre  of  the  plain  are  some 
salt  marshes ;  on  the  pastures  are  reared  a  great  number  of  mares, 
cows,  and  sheep.  The  depredations  of  the  Kurds  have  the  effect  here 
also  of  Himmiahing  the  population  and  of  oonteacting  the  produce  of 
tlus  otherwise  fertile  and  carefrdly-cultivated  plain. 

Valley  of  Bghin. — The  Kara-Su  enters  the  plain  of  Erzingan  by  a 
series  of  rapids ;  it  leaves  the  plain  by  a  veiy  narrow  defile  between 
the  Dujik-Dagh  on  Uie  1<^  and  a  precipitous  spur  of  the  Antitauras 
on  the  right  At  Kemakh  (a  singular  place,  situated  partly  on  an 
eminence  surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall,  partly  on  garden  slopes 
above  the  river  bank,  and  governed  by  a  Dereh-Bey,  or  valley-bey, 
in  whose  funily  the  office  has  remained  for  many  generations),  the 
valley  is  narrowed  to  the  mere  chasm  in  which  tiie  river  flowa^  and 
which  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  Just  above  this  place  the 
Kara-Su  is  joined  by  the  Keumer,  a  stream  from  the  Antitanrus,  by 
which  and  the  Kaz«-Su  wood  is  floated  down  to  Eghinand  Keban-Maden. 
The  reaches  of  the  Kara-Su  below  Kemakh  are  deep  enough  for 
barges,  but  they  are  separated  by  rapids,  rocks,  and  shoeds,  which  bar 
navigation.  The  river  continues  to  run  in  veiy  narrow  valleys,  or 
between  vast  rents  in  the  mountains,  from  Kemakh  to  its  junction 
with  the  Murad.  In  the  valley  of  E^hin  the  mountains  rise  rapidly 
to  about  4000  feet  in  height ;  the  lower  slopes  rising  in  terraces  above 
the  narrow  valley  are  laid  out  in  gardens  and  planted  with  trees, 
while  above  rise  abrupt  and  naked  limestone  predpioea.  The  dimato 
here  is  agreeably  cool  in  summer,  from  the  abimdanoe  of  trees  and 
water ;  in  winter  snow  seldom  lies  in  the  valley,  although  the  moun- 
tains are  then  impassable.  For  want  of  level  ground  there  is  little 
grain  cultivated  in  this  valley,  the  chief  products  are  fruits  and  nrden- 
stuff  The  trees  are  mostly  white  mulberry,  the  frnit  of  which  is 
eaten  fr«sh,  or  dried  and  distilled  for  brandy,  or  else  boiled  into  a 
conserve ;  grapes  are  grown  and  some  wine  is  made ;  conmion  fruits 
are  abundant  In  this  deep  valley  goitrous  affections  are  very  conunon. 

Plaim  of  Kharpvi,  ^  aneienl  Sophene, — The  western  extremity  cf 
the  Di]gik-Dagh  is  called  Munsur-Dagh,  and  rises  near  the  fork  of  the 
Kara-Su  and  Murad  to  about  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  Bel^^w  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Euphrates  runs  through  a  long  series 
of  dofilee,  forming  the  pass  of  ^ah,  between  the  Gdl-Dagh  on  the 
right  bank,  and  the  mountains  of  Knai-put  on  the  left  These  moxin- 
tidns  are  dreary  and  barren,  without  tree  or  shrub,  or  vegetation  of 
any  kind;  but  they  contain  rich  ores  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper.  The 
small  town  and  argentiferous  lead-mine  of  Keban-Maden  are  situated 
in  a  narrow  ravine  traversed  by  a  feeder  of  the  Murad,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  At  the  head  of  the  ravine, 
and  about  10  miles  from  the  Euphrates,  the  oounlxy  is  still  moun- 
tainous but  more  open  and  productive ;  and  10  miles  farther  east 
the  mountains  slope  down  into  an  extensive  plain  12  miles  long  by 
about  6  miles  broad,  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  studded  with  villaigea 
A  low  range  separatee  this  plain  from,  the  adjoining  one  of  Kharpot^ 
which  is  divided  by  a  ridge  of  hills  into  two  parts,  together  about  50 
miles  in  length,  and  frx>m  4  to  6  nules  broad.  The  soil  is  here  of  unequal 
fertility;  the  southern  edge  of  the  plain  skirting  the  mountains  i> 
arid  and  stony,  while  the  centre  and  lower  parts  being  well  watered 
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by  nninerouB  atreaxHB  that  ran  eastward  into  the  Hurad,  which  skirta 
the  plain  on  the  north-eaat>  are  Texy  productive.  The  products  com- 
prise all  sorts  of  grain,  but  especially  wheat  (which  yields  twelve  to 
aixteenfold),  grapes,  of  which  good  wine  is  made,  oleaginous  seeds,  cotton, 
lentils,  heaJiB,  &o.  The  plain  of  Kharput  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and 
most  populous  districts  in  the  Turkish  empire.  It  is  all  under  tillage ; 
there  are  neither  pastures  nor  waste  lands  in  its  whole  extent  Cattle 
are  sent  to  the  mountains  to  feed  by  day,  where  they  obtain  but 
scanty  fare— chopped  straw  at  home  supplies  the  deficiency.  The 
heat  in  summer  is  intense ;  the  dust  and  the  reflection  of  the  heat 
and  light  from  the  whitish  soil  are  then  very  annoying.  Harvest 
commences  about  the  middle  of  July.  Besides  the  products  above 
mentioned  are  cotton,  and  the  castor-oil  plant.  Each  peasant 
has  a  pair  of  oxen  to  plough  his  land,  two  or  three  cows,  and 
a  few  sheeep.  The  Kurds  used  often  to  plunder  the  dwellers  of 
this  plain ;  of  late  years  it  is  said  that  property  is  more  seciu^, 
owing  to  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the  Turkish  government  to  subject 
these  lawless  hordes.  The  mountains  crossed  between  Kharput  and 
Malatiyeh,  on  the  TokmarSu,  are  covered  in  parts  with  dwarf  oaks, 
which  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  gidl-nuts. 

The  plain  of  Kharput  is  screened  on  the  south  by  a  very  steep  ridge 
at  the  southern  base  of  which  is  the  lake  of  Qoljik ;  and  a  little  to  the 
south-west  of  this  is  the  source  of  the  Tigris.  Between  the  hi^e  and  the 
eastern  continuation  of  the  Taurus  Mountains  are  two  small  but 
beautiful  and  fertile  plains,  abounding  in  cattle  and  inhabited  chiefly 
by  stationary  Kurds.  The  mountains  are  here  of  the  same  character 
as  those  near  Keban-Maden — steep,  bcuren,  and  of  difficult  ascent ; 
indeed  they  are  part  of  the  same  range  that  skirts  the  left  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  separates  its  basin  ftom  that  of  the  Tigris. 
Among  these  dreary  mountains  are  the  copper-mines  of  Arghana ;  and 
about  10  miles  to  the  south  is  the  town  of  Ai^hana,  containing  about 
300  Armenian  and  800  Mohammedan  families,  and  situated  under  a 
lofty  peak  surmounted  by  an  Armenian  convent,  and  overlooking  a 
vast  plain.  The  slope  between  the  town  and  the  plain  is  laid  out  in 
fields  and  gardens ;  it  is  very  fertile,  yielding  every  sort  of  grain, 
cotton,  fioiits,  and  very  superior  wine.  Wheat  here  returns  sixteen- 
fold.  The  plain  southward  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Biyar- 
Bekr  has  a  very  hot  climate,  and  is  very  deficient  in  moisture 
on  the  Bur&ee;  but  good  water  is  met  with  by  sinking  wells  to  a 
moderate  depth.  Some  wheat  and  millet,  of  which  the  return  is  very 
lighty  is  grown  near  the  encampments  of  the  Kmrds,  who  appear 
to  be  the  only  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  plain.  The  Tigris  is 
not  navigable  above  Diyar-Bekr,  but  rafts  of  timber  are  floated  down 
it  from  the  mountains.  It  is  navigated  between  Diyar-Bekr  and 
Mosul  by  keleks,  or  rafts,  composed  of  boughs  and  supported  on 
inflated  skins. 

Batm  of  the  Murad  between  tJie  plairu  of  Kharput  and  Mttsh, — To 
the  east  of  the  plain  of  Kharput  the  mountains  press  dose  upon  the 
Murad;  the  slopes  in  many  places  being  laid  out  in  gardens  and 
orchards.  The  width  of  the  river  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Perez-Su,  a  considerable  stream  which  comes 
from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Dujik-Dagh,  is  above  100  yards,  and 
the  stream  is  very  rapid ;  but  higher  up  the  river  is  compressed  in 
parts  to  a  breadth  of  about  80  yards,  the  mountains  rising  abruptly 
from  its  banks.  Keleks,  carrying  stacks  of  charcoal,  and  guided  by  a 
paddle  at  each  end,  are  sent  down  the  river  to  the  mining  districts 
above  mentioned.  The  Murad  is  crossed  opposite  Palu  by  a  ricketty 
old  bridge,  which  ia  2819  feet  above  the  sea.  The  town  of  Palu  is 
situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  at  the 
foot  of  a  lofty  peak  crowned  by  an  old  castle  at  the  height  of  3292 
feet.  'Palu  contains  600  Mussulman  and 400  Armenian  families.  The 
Armenians  are  traders  and  manu&cturers ;  they  have  200  looms 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  from  native  cotton,  a  dyeing 
estaUiahment,  and  a  tan-yard.  They  are  allowed  to  possess  a  few 
vineyards :  the  gardens  and  cultivated  land  near  the  town'  are  all  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans. 

The  mountains  that  skirt  the  Murad  at  Palu  sink  down  on  the 
northern  side  into  an  extensive  and  well-cultivated  plain  studded  with 
villages,  which  are  surrounded  by  orchards  and  vineyards.  This  plain 
ia  bounded  to  the  northward  by  a  long  hill-range,  which  runs  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Perez-Su.  At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
plain  the  ground  rises  rapidly,  and  the  village  of  Mezirah  is  5245  feet 
above  the  sea,  commanding  a  view  of  the  plain  and  the  Dujik  Moun- 
tains. Eastward  from  Mezirah  the  mountains  are  ia  part  strewed 
with  immense  boulders,  and  on  their  summits  are  springs  and  pastures, 
and  on  approaching  Chevli,  a  wooded  region  with  frequent  steep 
ascents  and  descents  succeeds.  The  mountain  forests  here  consist 
chiefly  of  the  varieties-  of  oak  which  yield  manna  and  gall-nuts.  A 
crop  of  manna  is  yielded  once  in  throe  T^om,  The  Armenians  are 
here  the  principal  cultivators  of  the  soiL  The  barley  and  com  grown 
is  not  enough  for  the  consumption ;  hay  and  firewood  are  obtained  in 
abundance  fh)m  the  mountains.  The  villagers  have  cows,  oxen, 
bnffiloes,  sheep,  goats,  and  a  few  horsea  Gum-tragacanth  is  gathered 
in  themotmtains ;  tins  and  goat's-wool  are  bought  by  petty  traders  for 
export  to  Diyar-Bekr.  Chevli  is  situated  in  a  ravine  watered  by  a 
small  feeder  of  the  Murad,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  10  miles  to 
the  northward.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  Kurdish  Bey,  who  commands 
60  amoll  villagea  in  the  surroimding  district 
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From  the  ravine  of  Chevli,  and  the  stony  plain  partly  covered  with 
underwood  into  which  it  opens  to  the  southward,  the  country  rises 
rapidly  apparently  to  the  culminating  point  of  a  secondary  range,  in 
which  rise  the  Qunluk-Su,  and  some  other  small  feeders  of  the  Murad, 
while  the  drainage  of  the  northern  slopes  of  the  mass  most  probably 
flows  into  the  Perez-Su.  One  of  the  summits  to  the  south  of  the 
village  of  Ashaghah  or  Lower  Pakengog  retains  some  snow  all  the 
summer,  and  is  probably  not  less  than  10,000  feet  high  above  the  sea ; 
but  the  height  of  the  adjacent  ranges  is  not  above  6000  feet  Yokareh 
or  Upper  Pakengog,  about  6  miles  north-east  of  Ashaghah,  stands  at 
the  height  of  5204  feet  above  the  sea.  These  mountains  are  clothed 
with  oiUcs,  and  are  farrowed  by  numerous  glens  and  winding  valleys, 
with  wood  and  rich  meadows :  walnut-trees  attain  an  extraordinary 
size  in  this  district  The  two  villages  just  mentioned  are  inhabited  by 
Kurds,  who  are  continually  at  war  with  each  other.  Between  Yokareh 
and  the  Takhtah-Kopri-Su,  a  feeder  of  the  Murad,  which  skirts  the 
mountain  mass  on  the  east^  there  is  evidence  of  volcanic  agency. 
On  the  top  of  one  of  the  ranges  are  great  quantities  of  obsidian, 
1  ving  in  lai^  blocks ;  earth  of  a  deep  red  colour  covers  the  surface  of 
the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  sti'eam  and  down  to  the  plain  to  the 
southward ;  and  among  the  low  mountains  bordering  the  plain  is  a 
peak  which  appears  in  form  like  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 
The  Takhtah-Kopri-Su  before  it  reaches  the  plain  runs  in  a  ravine  with 
steep  rocky  sides,  in  a  rapid  current  30  yuds  wide,  between  banks 
covered  with  trees;  after  traversing  the  plain,  which  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated,  it  joins  the  Murad  about  12  miles  to  the  southward. 
Soon  after  it  enters  the  plain  the  Takhtah-Kopri  is  joined  from  the 
eastward  by  a  feeder,  which  passes  the  Kurdish  village  of  Boghlan, 
and  rises  in  the  mountains  that  fill  up  the  space  between  the  Murad 
and  the  Char-Bulur-Su  before  mentioned,  and  slopes  down  to  the 
former  river,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  plain  of  Mush.  Abont  10 
miles  east  from  Boghlan  is  the  Armenian  monaste^  of  Changcri,  a 
famous  place  of  pilgrimage  among  the  Armenians.  It  is  dedicated  to 
St  John  the  Baptist^  of  whom  a  relic  is  preserved  in  tiie  church.  The 
church,  which  is  said  to  date  from  a.d.  804,  is  a  massive  stone 
structure  with  a  very  gloomy  interior,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
windows.  In  the  court  around  the  church  are  numerous  rooms  and 
stables  for  the  accommodation  of  the  monks  and  pilgrims.  The 
monastery  buildings  are  girt  with  lofty  and  solidly-built  walla,  well 
calculated  to  resist  a  hostile  attack.  In  tiie  Russian  invasion  of  1830 
the  Kurds  held  the  monastery  for  several  months,  plundered  it  of  its 
treasures,  and  burnt  or  otherwise  destroyed  all  the  books  and  manu- 
scripta  Several  Armenian  bishops  reside  in  the  monastery,  which  is 
supported  in  part  by  a  revenue  derived  teom  two  villages,  but  chiefly 
from  the  ofiTerings  of  pilgrims.  Between  this  place  and  the  plain  of 
Mush  the  villages  are  inhabited  almost  exdusively  by  Annenian 
families,  except  in  winter,  when  the  'kishlak'  brings  about  half  as 
many  Kurdish  families  into  each. 

Region  between  the  Mu8hrZ>agh  and  the  Tigris,  from  BUlie  to  the  tovrce 
of  the  river. — ^From  the  eastern  side  of  the  cataracts  formed  by  the 
Euphrates  in  its  passage  through  the  Taurus  Mountains,  the  main 
range  continues  to  run  in  an  easterly  direction  under  the  name  of  the 
Mujdi-Dagh,  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Murad  and  the 
Tigris  and  joins  the  Nimrud-Dagh,  the  ancient  Niphates,  on  the 
western  side  of  Lake  Van.  The  Mush-Dagh  is  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, as  many  parts  of  it  retain  snow  the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 
The  southern  slopes  are  furrowed  by  numerous  valleys,  traversed  by 
rapid  streams,  feeders  of  the  Tigris.  The  northern  side  descends  rapidly 
to  the  Murad,  between  the  plain  of  Kharput  and  the  plain  of  Mush. 

To  the  south  of  the  plain  of  Mush  the  mountains  consist  of  three 
parallel  ranges ;  the  most  easterly  of  which,  called  Koshm-Dagh,  is 
about  6800  feet  high :  the  central  one,  named  Antogh-  or  Kandush- 
Dagh,  is  considerably  higher,  as  it  retains  snow  on  its  crest  for  tiie 
greater  part  of  the  summer.  Between  the  Antogh-Dagh  and  the 
western  range  called  Darkush-Dagh,  the  pass  over  which  is  6490  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  lies  the  valleyof  Shin,  which  is  parti^  cultivated  and 
partly  grazed  in  summer  by  a  Kurdish  tribe  which  winters  near  the 
Tigria  The  descent  of  the  Darkush-Dagh  is  very  difficult  and 
dangerous;  the  path  sometimes  leads  round  precipitotis  hollows  in  tiie 
hiUs,  and  sometimes  in  a  zigzag  down  the  face  of  a  nearlv  perpendicular 
limestone  rock,  1200  feet  above  the  Kolb-Su,  a  considerable  river,  which 
having  traversed  the  valley  of  Shin  in  an  easterly  direction,  here 
sweeps  round  to  the  westward,  after  breaking  through  the  mountains. 
The  passes  of  the  Kharzan  Mountains  to  the  westward  are  still  more 
difficult :  no  loaded  animal  except  a  mule  can  traverse  them.  The 
sides  of  these  mountains  are  covered  with  dwarf  oaks,  and  numerous 
springs  issue  from  them,  which  are  skilfully  conducted  by  long  channels 
to  irrigate  every  spot  that  admits  of  cultivation.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Kolb-Su,  near  Nerjki,  the  seat  of  a  Kurdish  chief,  there  are  orchards 
and  magnificent  walnut-trees  round  the  villages ;  there  is  abundance 
of  pure  water  from  the  limestone  glens.  The  ground,  though  rough 
and  stony,  is  cultivated  where  practicable,  and  made  very  productive 
by  means  of  irrigation.  The  climate  is  hot  in  summer,  but  tempered 
by  a  constant  breeze ;  the  winter  is  shorty  not  much  snow  falls,  and  that 
does  not  lie  long.  Com  is  reaped  in  the  end  of  June;  common 
fruits  are  abundant;  melons,  carobs,  and  grapes  are  grown.  The 
houses  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  are  not  built  half  underground, 
but  in  the  ordinary  Turkish  manner  with  flat  roofe. 
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A  low  spur  of  the  Darkuah-Dagh,  which  runs  southward,  and  ia 
covered  with  dwarf  oaks  of  several  varieties,  separates  the  valley  of 
the  Kolb-Su  from  that  of  its  feeder  the  Yak-Su.  In  this  valley  the 
oriental  plane  and  the  castor-oil  shrub  {Affnua  cattua)  p^ow  along  the 
stream,  and  the  cotton  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  fields.  The  two 
rivers  just  mentioned  unite  several  miles  south  of  Nerjki,  and  are 
joined  still  farther  south  by  the  Sarum-Su,  also  flowing  from  the 
Darkush-Dagh.  and  in  a  wide  bed,  which  in  summer  is  divided  into 
several  channels ;  the  united  stream  falls  into  the  Tigris  (still  called 
in  the  jplnin,  Hiddekel),  15  or  20  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Bitlis 
River/'  xhe  Sarum-Su  is  famous  for  its  water-melons.  The  soil  in 
this  region  is  a  whitish  clay,  very  arid,  but  water  for  irrigation  is 
abundant ;  the  houses  are  couatnicted  of  clay-slate.  In  summer  the 
weather  is  sultry,  and  occasionally  strong  gusts  of  wind  raise  dense 
clouds  of  dust. 

Westward  from  the  Sarum-Su  are  the  three  districts  of  Hazero, 
Ilijeh,  aud  Khini,  which  were  formerly  ruled  by  independent  Beys,  but 
were  subjected  some'years  ago  by  the  Porte.  The  district  of  Hazero 
is  in  the  plain  of  the  Tigris,  and  contains  about  60  villages.  The 
mulberry  and  Lombardy  poplar  flourish  in  the  district.  Ilijeh  and 
Khini  are  in  the  hill  and  valley  country  that  intervenes  between  the 
plain  and  the  Mush-Dagh.  The  hills  are  all  composed  of  limestone, 
and  present  the  usual  clifls,  ravines,  glens,  and  clear  rills  of  that  forma- 
tion. The  valleys  and  plains  are  very  productive  in  fruit,  garden- 
stuff,  and  corn  ;  but  in  some  valleys  the  soil  being  stony,  grain  crops 
are  light.  A  great  part  of  the  country,  however,  is  imcultivatod  and 
desert.  In  these  two  districts  there  are  about  130  villages,  inhabited 
by  Kurds  and  Armenians.  The  town  of  Ilijeh  stands  on  a  feeder  of 
the  Tigris  at  an  elevation  of  3779  feet  above  sea  level,  and  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  plain  of  the  Tigris.  It  contains  two  mosques,  four 
fountains,  and  some  ill-supplied  bazaars.  The  population  amounts  to 
about  1000  families ;  one-fourth  of  these  are  Armenians,  who  are 
mostly  engaged  in  the  manufactiure  of  coarse  cotton  doths.  The 
town  takes  its  name  of  Ilijeh  (which  means  'warm  spring')  from  a 
fountain  springing  out  of  the  limestone  rock.  This  fountain  has  a 
temperature  of  57°  Fahr.,  which  should  be  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  climate.  The  townspeople  say  that  its  water  is  cool  in  summer 
and  warm  in  winter,  a  remark  which  would  imply  that  the  temperature 
of  the  spring  is  invariable.  The  town  of  Khini  is  situated  about 
20  miles  west  from  Ilijeh,  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  high  plain  2924  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  contains  300  Mohammedan  and  150  Armenian 
families.  Here  also  the  Armenians  are  not  farmers,  but  some  of  them 
have  gardens  and  vineyards,  the  produce  of  which  they  send  for  sale 
to  Diyar-Bekr,  distant  about  40  zmles  to  the  south-west ;  they  are  all 
engaged  in  manufacturing  coarse  cotton  cloths,  and  have  in  all 
about  120  looms.  The  raw  cotton  worked  up  in  these  districts 
is  brought  from  Kharput  and  Erz-rum,  and  is  the  produce 
of  Asia  Minor  or  Persia.  At  Khini  is  the  Anbar-Su,  a  feeder  of  the 
Tigris ;  it  has  its  source  in  a  most  abundant  spring  of  excellent  water 
which  issues  from  the  limestone  rock  and  has  the  same  temperature 
as  the  spring' at  Ilijeh.  In  the  mountains  northward  from  Khini  on 
the  road  to  Palu,  are  the  iron-mines  of  Sivan-Maden. 

The  plain  of  Khini  is  terminated  on  the  western  side  by  a  range  of 
mountains  which  separates  it  from  a  well-cultivated  plain,  water^  by 
the  Zibeneh-Su,  a  feeder  of  the  Tigris,  which  rises  to  the  northward  in 
the  main  range,  at  the  northern  baae  of  which  the  Murad  flows.  This 
river  has  a  clear  rapid  stream,  which  in  simimer  is  confined  in  parts 
to  a  deep  narrow  bed  50  feet  across,  in  other  parts  it  runs  in  a  wide 
sandy  bed  in  several  channels.  The  plain,  which  is  extensive,  grows 
large  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  and  maize.  Between  this  plain 
and  the  Tigris  lies  the  district  of  Egil,  which  contains  about  50 
villages.  Aleppo  manufactures  are  sold  in  this  district  by  Jews,  who 
receive  in  pa3rment  gall-nuts  gathered  in  the  mountains  to  the  north- 
ward, where  also  large  quantities  of  charcoal  are  made  for  the 
Arghana  mines.  The  hills  to  the  noi-th  of  the  district  are  covered 
with  a  loose  whitish  clay,  without  vegetation,  and  there  is  little  or  no 
cultivation  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  streams.  The  Arghana 
mines  on  the  opposite  or  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  are  at  an  elevation 
of  3644  feet  above  the  sea.  The  steep  rough  mountains  are,  a  little 
to  the  west  of  the  mine,  crossed  by  a  military  road  which  runs 
northward  past  Kharput  and  through  Asia  Minor  to  Samsun  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Tigris,  which  forms  the  drain  of  all  the  country  just  noticed 
to  the  south  of  the  Mush-Dagh,  rises  a  few  miles  east  of  the  cataracts 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  a  very  short  distance  south  of  the  Giiljik  Lake, 
between  a  ridge  of  hills  that  bounds  the  lake  on  the  south  and  the 
main  range  of  the  eastern  continuation  of  the  Taurus  Moimtains,  near 
the  pomt  38**  20'  N.  lat,  39'*  25'  E.  long.  It  runs  at  first  for  above 
20  miles  parallel  to  the  range  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  then 
southward  by  a  break  in  the  chain  through  a  mountainous  country, 
till  it  -enters  the  plain  of  Diyar-Bekr  near  the  town  of  Aighana. 
From  Diyar-Bekr  the  river  again  runs  eastward,  receiving  the  rivers 
that  flow  from  the  Mush-Dagh  on  its  left  bank,  and  those  from  the 
Karajah-Dagh  and  Jebel  Mardin  on  the  right.  On  receiving  the  Bitlis 
River  the  Tigris  finally  takes  a  southerly  course.  [Tigris.]  The 
water  of  the  Tigris  is  bad,  and  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
river  and  of  its  tributary  streams  the  inhabitants  are  subject  to  the 
diflease  called  Bouton  d'Aleppe  or  Vena  Medinensis.    In  its  eastward 


course  below  Diyar-Bekr  the  Tigris  traverses  a  rich  plain  of  pasture 
land  on  which  a  few  villages  are  seen  here  and  there ;  formerly  thia 
plain  which  is  above  40  miles  in  extent  was  cultivated  in  every  ptft 
and  studded  with  villages,  some  of  which  had  more  than  one 
Christian  church.  In  the  plain  of  the  Tigris  a  vast  number  of 
mounds  are  seen,  some  bare,  some  with  forts  on  their  snmioits  and 
villages  at  their  bases. 

Districts  along  the  Southern  WaUnhed  of  the  Upper  TigrU. — From 
the  great  bend  of  the  Euphrates  above  Qei^n  Kalesi  a  rocky  range 
forming  part  of  the  system,  of  the  Taurus  MountAins  runs  south- 
east, with  conical  summits  of  trap  rocks  between  the  districts  of 
Suverek  and  Diyar-Bekr,  and  separates  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Tigris 
from  that  of  the  Euphrates.  The  watershed  is  continued  eastward 
by  the  Jebel  Mardin  hills,  the  ancient  Masius,  a  lofty  range  consisting 
of  white  limestone  in  horizontal  strata,  on  a  bold  clifl'.  of  which  the 
town  of  Mardin  is  built.  ^  depression  between  the  trap  and  lime- 
stone is  traversed  by  the  caravan  road  between  Mardin  and  Urfah. 
Between  the  ruins  of  Dara  and  Nisibin,  Mont  Masius  runs  nearly  due 
east,  but  at  a  greatly  diminished  height ;  near  the  sources  of  the 
Jakhjakhah  (the  ancient  Mygdonius),  a  feeder  of  the  Khabur,  the 
range  again  rises  up  to  mountainous  dimensions.  A  little  farther 
to  the  eastward  the  conical  summits  and  trap  rocks  of  the  Baarem  bilk 
succeed,  and  a  low  range  runs  down  to  the  Tigris  near  Jezireh-ibn- 
Omar ;  a  little  north  of  which  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  rise  the  bold 
precipices  of  Jebel  Judi,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Kurdistan  Mountains, 
on  which  Mohammedan  writers,  supported  by  a  long  ooiuse  ol 
traditionary  history,  assert  that  the  ark  of  Noah  rested.  To  the 
south  of  the  watershed  lies  an  extensive  plain,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  a  bare  limestone  ridge  that  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Uriah ;  it  stretches  eastward  to  the  plains  of 
Sinjar,  which  He  between  Jebel  Mardin  on  the  north  and  the  mountains 
of  Sinjar,  the  home  of  the  Yezedees,  on  the  south,  and  are  traversed 
by  the  Huali  or  Sinjar  River,  a  feeder  of  the  Khabur.  This  plain  for 
ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  Karajah-Dagh  presents  long  lerel  sweeps 
bare  of  trees;  the  surface  in  parts  is  covered  with  a  dark  broFQ 
soil  of  great  fertility  yielding  when  cultivated  excellent  crops  of 
com;  other  parts  of  it  are  covered  for  miles  with  nothing  bat 
lai^e  loose  stones  of  porous  basalt  or  basanite.  This  district  is 
traversed  by  many  rivulets  which  flow  generally  in  rocky  beds  ;  and 
Kurdish  villages  with  their  accompanying  Tels,  or  mounds,  are  to  be 
seen  in  every  direction.  Near  the  Jebel  Mardin  a  hard  clay  containing 
pieces  of  white  limestone,  and  yielding  only  prickly  and  bitter  herbs, 
rises  to  the  surface.  To  the  south-west  of  the  r^on  of  the  igneous 
rocks  is  an  undulating  coimtry  of  horizontal  limestone  of  the  chalk 
formation,  intersected  by  valleys  and  glens  with  little  or  no  cultivation. 
To  the  westward  the  chalk  hills  contain  vast  quantities  of  flint,  and 
are  again  succeeded  near  Urfah  by  basanite  and  other  igneous  rocks. 
Large  herds  of  bullocks  and  homed  cattle,  and  numerous  flocks  of 
goats  and  sheep,  and  fine  horses  are  fed  in  this  plain.  The  heat  here 
is  very  great  in  sunmier,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  plain  is  then 
scorched  and  bare ;  in  winter  a  good  deal  of  snow  falls,  and  the  rich 
soil  above  alluded  to  is  then  converted  into  mud.  Near  the  Jebel 
Mardin  the  rain-water  lies  in  natural  hollows,  sometimes  fornung 
small  lakes,  but  there  are  scarcely  any  running  streams  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  plain  in  sunmier.  The  Sinjar  Mountains  are  an  immense 
mass  of  limestone  above  50  miles  in  length,  and  rising  about  the 
centre  to  their  greatest  elevation  above  the  plain,  which  is  about 
2000  feet.  They  slope  down  rapidly  to  the  Khabur  which  runs  along 
their  southern  base;  towards  the  plain  of  Sinjar  and  the  Huali  the 
slope  seems  to  be  more  gradual.  In  various  parts  of  these  plains 
are  moimds  called  Tels,  apparently  of  artificial  formation,  aud  on 
or  near  them  the  villages  are  built.  The  houses  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  timber  are  in  some  parts  of  the  plain  of  bee-hive  shape 
with  spherical  roofs ;  in  sunmier  they  are  used  chiefly  as  bams  or  to 
shelter  cattle,  the  inhabitants  living  almost  universiUly  under  teut». 
Kurdish  tribes  dwell  in  the  Karajah-Dagh  and  Jebel  Mardin ;  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  both  the  villages  are  inhabited  by  Kurds,  the 
plains  to  the  southward  by  Arabs  and  Yezedees.  In  the  large  towns 
of  Urfah,  Mardin,  Diyar-Bekr,  &c.,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population  are  Armenians. 

The  highest  part  of  the  Jebel  Mardin  rises  about  1000  feet  above 
the  plain,  and  about  2300  feet  above  the  sea  leveL  A  few  small 
streams  run  down  its  northern  slopes  to  the  Tigris  watering  valleys 
of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  which  are  inhabited  by  Kurds.  The 
spurs  of  limestone  which  sepamte  the  valleys  are  rugged  and  sparingly 
covered  with  brushwood.  On  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Kara-Dagh 
the  black  basalt  shows  itself  again  and  it  appears  at  intervals  along 
the  Tigris,  from  Mosid  to  Diyar-Bekr.  The  latter  town  stands  on  a 
mass  of  black  basalt,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  country 
covered  with  a  dark  brown  soil  of  great  fertility. 

Eaetem  tide  of  the  Plaint ;  Course  of  the  BtUie, — The  eastern  side  of 
the  basin  of  the  Upper  Tigris  belonging  to  Armenia  extended  nqrth- 
ward  from  the  Buhtan  Mountains,  a  rugged  range,  supposed  to  be  the 
mountains  of  the  Carduchians  described  by  Xenophon  as  approaching 
close  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris ;  they  rise  about  3000  feet  above 
the  plain.  The  Kentrites,  now  the  Buhtan,  an  eastern  affluent  of  the 
Tigris,  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Carduchians  and  Araisni*. 
From  these  ranges  numerous  valleys  open  out  into  the  plain,  which 
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even  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  ia  broken  by  many  nigged 
projections  and  rocky  eminences.  The  villages  of  the  plains  are 
inhabited  by  Kurds,  Armenian  Catholics,  Jacobite  and  Nestorian 
Christians,  and  some  Yezedees.  The  Kurds  visit  their  villages 
generally  only  at  seed-time  and  harvest ;  during  the  rest  of  the  year 
tiiey  are  roving  shepherds,  and  at  all  times  desperate  robbers.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  surmounted  as  in  Xenophon's  time  with  a  turret, 
with  the  addition  that  this  is  now  loopholed  for  the  ubc  of  musketry. 
In  some  parts  of  the  plain  water  is  obtained  only  from  wells  of  a 
great  depth;  bnt  near  the  hills  on  the  Buhtan  side,  fountains  of 
extremely  cold  water  aboimd.  The  heat  is  very  great  in  summer, 
and  a  hot  wind  blows  frequently  from  the  south.  In  many  of  the 
villages  a  cool  dormitory  is  attached  to  each  house,  consisting  of  a 
high  platform,  erected  on  poles  and  covered  with  twigs  and  leaves. 
Near  the  villages  wheat,  barley,  and  tobacco  are  grown ;  there  are 
lazge  vineyards  also,  and  in  well-watered  vaUeya  rice,  cotton,  melons, 
and  pumpkins  are  cultivated  to  a  large  extent.  Cucumbers  are  grown 
in  prodigious  numbers,  and  are  so  good  and  wholesome  as  to  lae  eaten 
by  the  dozen.  The  rest  of  the  plain,  where  the  rocky  tracts  do  not 
occur,  is  covered  in  summer  with  high  grass.  The  mountain  slopes 
are  covered  with  woods. 

The  road  from  the  plain  of  the  Tigris  to  Lake  Van  runs  up  the 
valley  of  the  Bitlis  River,  which  passes  near  Sert,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  ancient  Tigranocerta.  This  town  stands  in  a  wide  treeless  plain, 
screened  by  high  mountains  to  the  north-east  A  large  portion  of 
the  plain  round  it  is  xmder  cultivation ;  maize,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
wheat  are  grown,  and  also  melons  and  cucumbers  in  countless 
numbers ;  in  each  field  there  is  a  small  stone  house,  loopholed,  for  the 
defence  of  the  property.  The  ascent  from  Sert  is  not  generally  steep, 
but  gradual,  and  through  an  open  country,  with  the  exception  of  hero 
and  there  a  ravine  formed  by  the  mountains  encroaching  on  the  river. 
The  narrow  rooky  projections  that  cross  the  route  are  in  several 
instances  tunnelled;  but  at  what  period  these  small  tunnels  were 
formed  is  unknown.  The  mountains  are  ofisets  of  the  Arjerosh- 
Bagh,  which  bound  the  basin  of  Lake  Van  on  the  south;  they 
are  clothed  with  woods  of  oak,  and  along  the  rivers  are  walnut- 
trees,  raspberries,  mulberries,  and  vines.  In  these  moimtainous 
districts  the  Kurds  are  not  mounted  on  horseback,  as  is  usual  in  the 
plain,  but  every  one  of  them  carries  a  rifle. 

The  BttUa  River,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Eastern  Tigris,  rises 
in  the  Deqiir-Dagh,  a  southern  branch  of  the  Nimrud-Dagh.  The 
stream  flows  in  a  deep  bed  through  a  defile  of  gentle  descent  south- 
ward past  the  city  of  Bitlis,  below  which  it  is  spanned  by  several  neat 
stone  bridges.  About  five  miles  south  of  Bitlis  the  narrow  and 
rocky  road,  which  here  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
is  carried  through  a  rocky  projection  by  a  tunnel  15  feet  in  width 
and  height^  and  20  feet  in  length.  At  16  miles  from  Bitlis 
the  stream  is  deep,  rapid,  and  about  12  yards  wide.  A  few  miles 
lower  down,  strilung  against  a  high  mountain,  which  separates 
the  district  of  Bitlis  from  that  of  Yarkhan,  the  river  turns  first 
to  the  west  and  then  to  the  south-west,  flowing  through  a  country 
with  a  very  warm  climate  in  summer,  and  yielding  maize,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  wheat.  Nine  miles  below  Sert  the  river  has  in  summer 
a  breadth  of  about  50  yards,  with  a  rapid  current,  and  where  it  was 
forded  by  Colonel  Sheil  it  was  leas  than  knee-deep.  Near  the  village  of 
Til,  which  is  situated  about  10  miles  south-west  of  Sert,  the  Bitlis  falls 
into  the  Tigris,  here  a  very  rapid  river,  at  least  150  yards  wide  in 
July,  and  waist-deep  at  the  ford  about  a  mile  above  Til. 

Batin  of  Lake  van, — The  ravine  traversed  by  the  Bitlis  River 
above  the  city  of  Bitlis  opens  toward  the  north-east,  upon  a  small 
plain  between  the  Kerku-Dagh  and  the  continuation  of  the  Mush- 
Dagh,  which  joins  the  Aijero^-Dagh  to  the  south  of  Lake  Van.  At 
the  eastern  end  of  the  plain,  just  above  the  village  of  Tadvan, 
situated  on  the  lake  shore,  there  is  a  long  line  of  isolated  rocks, 
consisting  of  lava,  and  called  the  '  Camels  of  Tadvan,'  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  string  of  those  animals.  There  is  a  beach  of  sand 
and  shingle  at  Tadvan,  with  rounded  pieces  of  p\imice  and  obsidian.  The 
Aijeroah-Dagh,  called  farther  east  the  Erdoz-Bagh,  runs  in  a  direction 
of  east  by  south,  and  at  a  distance  of  four  to  six  miles  from  the  lake ; 
its  slopes  are  covered  mostly  by  the  dwarf  oak.  The  interval  consists 
of  several  small  plains  and  valleys  separated  by  spurs  of  the  Arjerosh- 
Dagh  which  occasionally  project  to  the  shore,  and  are  generally  clothed 
with  timber.  Cultivation  is  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  villages, 
Rome  of  which  are  surroimded  by  plantations  of  walnut-trees.  Barley, 
oata,  apples,  plums,  pears,  apricots,  &c.  are  grown.  Fruits  do  not  ripen 
till  August  The  plough  used  in  the  district  of  Lake  Van  is  entirely  of 
wood,  drawn  by  bullocks  (sometimes  eight  of  them  are  yoked  together) 
and  mounted  on  two  wheels,  one  larger  than  the  other.  From  the 
plain  of  Vastan  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  lake,  the  Arjerosh 
Mouxxtaina,  here  called  Erdoz,  rise  precipitously  to  about  4000  feet 
above  the  plain,  and  retain  some  enow  all  through  the  summer.  The 
village  of  Yastan  at  the  western  side  of  the  plain  stands  on  a  sloping 
ridge,  the  crest  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  castle.  A  river  named  Anjel- 
Chai  which  flows  from  the  eastward  enters  the  lake  to  the  north  of 
the  plain,  and  by  its  depositions  has  formed  a  long  point  bounding 
the  bay  of  Yastan  on  the  east  This  bay  is  shallow,  and  will  in  all 
probability  be  at  some  time  completely  filled  up  by  the  river.  The 
Anjel  in  smniner  is  only  about  20  yards  wide,  but  deep.    It  -—  '- 


the  angle  between  the  Erdoz-Dagh  and  Sar-al-Bagh-Dagh,  which  will 
be  noticed  presently.  Near  its  source  is  the  castle  of  Mahmudiyeh, 
the  strongest  fortress  in  this  region,  which  is  held  by  a  Kurdish 
Khan,  who  is  all  but  sovereign  of  the  district  to  the  south  and 
south-east  of  the  lake,  and  maintains  an  excellent  }>olice,  so  that 
life  and  property  are  much  more  secure  than  in  other  parts  of 
Armenia.  Beyond  the  valley  of  the  Anjel-Chai  are  bare  limestone 
hills,  sloping  down  to  the  lake  and  containing  some  pretty  dells; 
from  the  head  of  one  of  these  an  aqueduct  conveys  a  stream  of 
water  to  the  city  of  Yan.  This  canal,  the  formation  of  which  is 
attributed  to  Scmiramis,  skirts  the  village  of  Artemid,  irrigating 
its  gardens  and  turning  some  mills  on  its  way  to  Yan.  The  Erdoz-Dagh 
at  their  south-easteni  extremity  joins  the  Sar-al-Bagh  Mountains, 
which  form  the  crest  of  the  highland  that  separates  lakes  Yan  and 
Urumiyeh,  On  the  eastern  slopes  of  tliis  range  are  the  sources  of  the 
Great  Zab,  which  flows  south  by  east  along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
mountains  on  its  way  to  join  the  Tigris.  It  receives  from  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Erdoz  Mountains  the  Hekari  on  the  left  bank.  In  the 
mountainous  region  between  the  two  rivers  is  the  district  of  Tyari, 
inhabited  by  Nestorian  Christians,  who  call  themselves  KalaanL 
Between  them  and  the  Erdoz  range  are  the  Hekkariyeh  Kurds,  whose 
chief  town  is  Julamerk  West  of  Hekkariyeh  is  the  district  of 
Amadiyeh,  and  between  this  and  Sert  the  region  of  Buhtan.  The 
mountainous  country  that  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Arjerosh  and 
Erdoz  ranges  is  imperfectly  known  ;  it  is  the  country  of  the  ancient 
Karduchi  and  the  native  seat  of  their  descendants  the  Kurds.  It  was 
anciently  called  Gtordyene  and  Cordyene,  and  now  forms  Turkish 
Kurdistan,  a  name  which  is  often  used  to  denote  a  large  part  of  the 
country  described  here  under  the  head  of  Armenia. 

On  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Yan  the  crest  of  the  mountains  is  at 
a  distance  of  about  80  miles  from  the  lake.  These  moimtains  are 
covered  with  snow,  and  some  of  their  summits,  as  Herawel-Dagh  in  a 
spur  separating  the  valley  of  Elbagh  from  the  basin  of  the  Kotur,  a 
feeder  of  the  Araxes,  rise  to  about  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the 
left  bank  of  the  Kotur  is  another  very  lofty  summit  called  Haleb- 
Dagh,  or  Mount  Erlan.  Between  the  sources  of  the  Kotur  and  the 
Great  Zab  these  eastern  mountains  divide  into  two  ranges  —  the 
western  one  a  black,  steep,  snow-capped  range,  forming  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Yan ;  and  the  eastern  bounding  the  basin 
of  Lake  Urumiyeh  on  the  west  Between  the  two  ranges  lies  the 
valley  of  Elbagh,  at  the  head  of  which  and  at  an  elevation  of 
7500  feet  above  the  sea,  the  Great  Zab  has  its  rise.  The  valley 
opens  toward  the  south  and  is  said  to  be  about  20  miles  long  and 
5  miles  wide.  The  soil  of  the  valley  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  previous 
to  the  emigration  of  the  Armenian  inhabitants  at  the  close  of  the 
war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1830,  this  was  a  wealthy  district. 
The  crest  of  the  eastern  range  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Persia 
and  Asiatic  Turkey.  From  the  source  of  the  Kotur  the  mountains  run 
northward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bayazid  where  they  meet  the 
Ali-Tagh,  which  contains  the  sources  of  the  Murad,  and  the  Gemawuk, 
a  feeder  of  the  Araxes. 

Between  the  eastern  watershed  and  the  shore  of  the  lake,  the  surface 
presents  high  plains  and  valleys,  with  some  hill  rangea  A  remarkable 
object  in  the  plain,  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  city  of 
Yan,  is  the  rugged  mass  of  the  Warak-Dagh,-a  naked  black  range 
about  15  miles  in  length.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Yan  the  plain  is 
studded  with  villages,  which  are  surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards ; 
and  from  the  high  isolated  rock  on  which  the  citadel  stands,  to  the 
large  and  beautiful  lake  which  is  of  a  clear  blue  colour  like  the  sea, 
with  its  ring-fence  of  mountains  and  surrounding  plains  and  valleys, 
may  be  seen  the  gardens  of  Yan,  situated  between  the  city  and  the 
Warak-Dagh,  and  which  cover  a  level  area  of  about  4  by  7  miles.  The 
area  is  occupied  by  vineyards,  orchards,  melon-grounds,  and  some 
fields.  Nearly  the  whole  population  of  the  city  resides  in  the  gardens 
in  summer.  The  gardens  are  all  surrounded  by  mud-walls,  which 
intercept  the  view ;  and  streams  bordered  by  willows  run  through  the 
main  avenues,  which  are  lined  with  houses. 

The  city  of  Van,  according  to  Armenian  traditions,  is  very  ancient; 
its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Semiramis,  who  it  is  alleged  called  it 
Shemiramgerd.  This  tradition  is  said  to  be  confirmed  by  one  of  the 
numerous  arrow-headed  inscriptions  cut  in  the  rocks  in  which  the 
citadel  of  Van  is  situated,  and  on  the  hard  compact  limestone  rock  of 
the  moimtains  to  the  east  of  the  gardens.  In  the  citadel  rock  are 
caves  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  used  as  sepulchres.  '  Some 
coarse  calicoes  are  manufactured  at  Yan  from  cotton  imported  from 
Persia;  and  wheat  is  exported  to  Persia.  Other  manufactured 
articles  are  brought  from  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Erz-rum,  or  Pe^;a. 
A  few  yellow  berries  {HJiamnus  infectorius)  are  exported,  and  orpiment, 
the  produce  of  the  Hekkariyeh  Mountains.  The  country  about  Yan 
yields  all  kinds  of  com,  fruits,  and  wine  in  abundance.  Linseed  ia 
gi'own  for  making  lamp-oiL  Bullocks  are  used  for  carrying  buniens 
by  the  Kurds,  who  have  almost  as  high  a  regard  for  their  horses  as 
for  their  own  persons.  The  population  of  Yan  is  estimated  at  6000 
Mohammedan  and  2000  Armenian  families.  In  the  country  parts  of 
the  pashalik  of  Yan  the  Armenians  outnumber  the  Mussulmans.  A 
large  number  of  the  former  migrate  to  Constantinople,  where  they  are 
employed  as  labourers,  "porters,  and  artisans.  Yet  the  population  of 
the  pashalik  is  thin,  and  extensive  tracts  of  fine  land  are  untilled  and 
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cveu  unoccupied ;  so  that  were  there  not  some  defect  in  the  adminis- 
tration the  people  need  not  resort  to  emigration.  Insecurity  of  life 
and  property  on  accotmt  of  the  Kurds,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
'kishlak/  are  causes  sufficient  to  check  the  extension  of  agriculture 
and  make  the  people  emigrate. 

Jjoke  Van  or  Wan  is  of  irregular  shape.  The  southern  and 
principal  part  of  it  is  a  tolorablv  compact  oval ;  but  from  the  centre 
of  the  northern  side  of  this  a  long  narrow  gulf  projects  for  about 
40  miles  in  a  north-east  direction.  The  extreme  length  of  the  oval 
between  Tadvan  and  Van  is  about  67  miles,  and  the  breadth  about 
25  miles.  The  north-eastern  projection  is  5  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest 
part,  but  the  breadth  increases  south  and  north  of  this  to  about 
12  xnile&  The  whole  area  is  not  much  short  of  2000  square  miles. 
The  BurfEMje  is  5467  feet  above  the  sea.  The  waters  of  the  lake  ai*e 
clear,  blue  and  salt,  like  the  sea;  the  degree  of  saltness  is  greater  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  lake  than  in  the  projecting  gulbT,  which 
receives  sevend  fresh-water  streams,  the  most  considerable  being  the 
Bendi-Mahi-Su,  which  falls  into  the  head  of  the  gulf.  There  are 
some  small  islands  in  the  lake,  the  principal  of  which  is  Akhtamar, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Anjel-Chai ;  tnis  island  contains  a  laige 
.^j^enian  monastery  and  church,  and  is  the  residence  of  at  least  one 
bishop.  The  old  Armenian  name  of  the  lake  is  also  said  to  be 
Akhtamar.  The  lake  is  supposed  to  contain  abundance  of  fish,  but 
there  is  not  a  single  small  boat  on  the  whole  lake,  nor  has  any  attempt 
been  made  to  fish  in  deep  water.  Small  fish  resembling  herring  are 
caught  in  immense  quantities  in  spring,  when  they  come  up  the 
stream  to  spawn ;  they  are  then  taken  with  baskets.  There  are  no 
passage  boats  on  the  lake ;  and  places  only  a  few  hours  apart  by  water 
are  virtually  several  days'  journey  distant  from  each  other.  Five  or 
six  crazy  barges  convey  cotton  or  cotton  cloths  from  Van  to  Tadvan, 
on  their  way  to  Bitlis,  where  they  are  dyed  red  ;  the  return  freight  is 
grain  or  timber.  The  lake  is  generally  shallow  in-shore,  and  in  parts 
(especially  on  tJie  northern  shore  of  the  gulf),  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Arjish-Chai  and  the«Bendi-Mahi-Su,  the  deposits  of  which  rivers  are  fast 
filling  it  up.  In  ten  years  the  plain  of  Arjish  is  said  to  have  advanced 
a  mile  on  the  lake.  The  winter  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Van  is  severe, 
and  a  great  deal  of  snow  falls ;  but  the  frost  is  less  intense  than  in 
the  plain  of  £rz-rum.  In  severe  winters  the  shallow  parts  of  the  lake 
are  frozen,  and  the  people  of  Aijish  can  cross  to  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  gulf  on  the  ice.  Gulls,  cormorants,  and  other  water-fowls 
abound  on  the  lake.  About  20  mUes  north-west  from  Van  is  the  lake  of 
Erchek,  a  fine  sheet  of  brackish  water  of  an  oval  shape,  about  10  miles 
in  length  and  5  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains  on 
all  sides,  except  the  east,  in  which  direction  the  shore  is  flat.  The 
lake  has  no  visible  outlet ;  but  in  the  Kurdish  district  of  Mukus  or 
Mukush,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Axjerosh  Mountains,  a  river,  one 
of  the  ^butaries  of  the  Tigris,  rises,  which  is  said  to  have  a  subter- 
ranean connection  with  Lake  Van. 

To  the  north  of  the  plain  of  Van  there  is  an  undulating  country 
with  extensive  vineyards,  and  a  whitisb  clay  soil,  which  produces 
abundantly  in  wet  seasons.  This  district  is  separated  from  the  lake  by  a 
low  range  of  hills,  which  increase  in  height  to  the  northward ;  and  a 
parallel  range  runs  at  some  distance  inland.  Between  this  wine 
district  and  Merek,  which  is  famous  for  its  monasteries  and  its 
pilgrimages,  there  is  little  land  under  tillage.  To  the  north  of  Merek 
IS  the  (Ustrict  drained  by  the  Bendi-Mahi-Su,  which  is  frequented 
only  by  Kurds,  some  of  whom  are  settled  in  villages  along  uie  lake. 
The  Bendi-Mahi  is  broad,  deep,  and  of  a  dark  blue  colour  at  its 
mouth,  where  it  flows  between  reedy  banks.  It  rises  near  the  source 
of  tiie  Murad,  in  the  mountains  south  of  Bayazid,  of  which  it  drains 
the  southern  valleys ;  its  whole  course  is  about  36  miles.  Between 
Boigir-Kaleh,  the  seat  of  a  Kurd  Bey  a  few  miles  up  the  river,  and 
Bayazid  the  country  is  a  mountain  tract  without  a  single  village  or 
settlement  of  any  kind,  and  frequented  only  by  nomad  Kurds.  A 
spring  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  maintains  a  heat  of  55" 
Fahrenheit^  which  is  probably  the  mean  heat  of  the  climate. 

Westward  from  Amis,  a  Kurd  settlement  at  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  Lake  Van,  there  is  a  rough  country  backed  by  moun- 
tains, and  terminating  near  the  lake  in  flats,  which  in  summer  are 
infested  by  innumerable  swarms  of  small  flies.  In  this  district,  which 
is  now  altogether  waste— but  bears  evidence  in  the  remains  of  field- 
inclosures,  villages,  and  khans,  of  having  been  once  occupied  by  a 
settled  population — there  are  numerous  evidences  of  volcanic  action; 
its  rocks  are  a  black  hard  honey-combed  lava,  and  a  stream  a  little 
east  of  the  village  of  Haidar-Beg  rolls  over  black  lava  boulders.  This 
rough  coxmtry  slopes  down  into  a  weU-watered  plain,  terminatinj^  in 
marshes  and  swamps  near  the  lake  at  the  town  and  castle  of  Aijish, 
which  retains  the  elements  of  the  name  Arsissa,  by  whicb  Lake  Van 
was  known  to  the  ancients.  There  are  about  twenty  large  villages  in 
this  plain.  The  soil  is  deep  and  alluvial.  The  pastures  are  extensive 
and  fine,  and  the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  mares  very  great.  The 
castle  of  Arjish  is  in  a  ruinous  condition ;  the  houses  of  the  town, 
which  are  inhabited  by  Mussulman  Kurds  and  a  very  few  Armenians, 
are  built  in  the  usual  fiishion,  half  underground.  The  Armenian 
church  of  Arjish  is  small  but  very  ancient.  The  Haideranlis  Kurds 
pasture  the  motmtains  to  the  northward,  and  winter  in  the  villages 
of  the  plain  of  Arjish.  The  character  given  of  them  is,  "the^rob 
when  they  can,  and  by  craft  rather  than  by  violence."    At  a  village 


on  the  western  bank  of  the  Aijish-Chai  is  a  stone  building  said  to  be 
the  tomb  of  a  Persian  king. 

High  ground  boxmded  to  the  northward  by  mountains,  and  on  the 
south  by  a  low  range  that  skirts  the  lake,  extends  to  the  Armenian 
village  of  Ashraf,  which  is  situated  in  a  ravine  about  10  miles  west 
from  Arjish.  Below  the  village  the  ravine  opens  into  a  plain  which 
reaches  to  the  lake,  and  contains  many  vineyards.  Beyond  this  the 
abrupt  mountains  recede,  and  the  lake  frontage  widens,  so  as  to  afibrd 
a  fine  view  of  Sapan-Dagh  from  base  to  summit.  The  shore  ii 
bordered  here  by  meadows  containing  dark  pools  of  water,  with  a 
strong  sulphurous  smell.  In  the  district  south  of  the  Sapan-Dagh, 
between  the  village  of  Nurshin  and  the  town  of  Ad-el-Jivaz,  the  sandy 
soil  yields  fine  clean  com  crops ;  the  system  of  sowing  com  in  drilb 
has  been  practised  here  from  time  immemorial.  Water-melons  used 
to  be  grown  abundantly,  but  as  they  were  always  eaten  by  the  passing 
Kurds  the  peasants  no  longer  cultivate  them.  The  chid  property  <^ 
the  peasantry  is  in  their  com,  cattle  and  mares,  meadows  and  orchards. 
Soda  is  collected  on  the  shore  and  sold  to  tiie  Kurds  to  make  soap. 
Cattle  fo  be  safe  must  all  be  housed  at  night.  The  yield  of  wheat  in 
this  district  is  stated  to  be  twenty-fivefold,  of  rye  fiftyfold,  and  of 
barley  fortyfold.  The  bread  is  most  excellent.  Ad-el-Jivaz  stands 
in  a  well-watered  valley ;  it  is  open  to  Lake  Van,  but  inclosed  on  th« 
other  sides  by  walls,  which  run  feoin  the  lake  shore  to  the  extremities 
of  the  works  of  an  old  ruined  castle  built  on  a  limestone  rock  above 
the  town.  In  this  limestone  valley,  where  the  water  is  pure  and  bo 
abundant  that  the  gardens  are  irrigated,  common  fruits  are  very 
plentiful ;  water-melons  and  grapes  thrive  welL  Some  coarse  cotton 
cloths  are  woven  in  about  twenty  looms  in  the  town ;  both  Turks  and 
Armenians  here  are  weavers. 

The  limestone  district  rises  west  of  Ad*el-Jivaz  into  hi^^  difi, 
skirting  steep  rocky  paths  far  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  To  the 
westwfuxl  the  limestone  dips  into  a  plain,  and  is  succeeded  by  day- 
date,  followed  by  coarse  conglomerate,  the  component  parte  of  which 
become  gradually  smaller  to  the  westward,  and  terminate  on  tbe  western 
side  of  Lake  Van  in  the  fine  grained  light  sandstone  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Akhlat.  The  old  town  of  Akhlat,  now  in  ruins,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  by  Timur  in  the  14th  century.  There  is  a  cemeteiy 
of  great  extent  near  it,  with  headstones  of  one  piece  12  feet  high ;  this, 
and  several  other  smaller  burying-grounds,  give  evidence  of  the  extent 
of  the  population  of  the  town.  On  all  the  tombs  and  other  buildings 
are  Turkish  and  Arabic  inscriptions.  .The  town  stood  in  a  ravine,  in 
the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  rock  covered  with  ruins,  probably  of  a 
castle.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine  is  a  laige  tomb  idso  in 
ruins,  which  is  said  to  contain  the  remains  of  a  king.  The  natives 
know  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  place ;  they  say  that  it  was  the 
residence  of  an  ancient  sovereign.  The  modem  town  of  Akhlat  stands 
on  the  lake  shore  at  a  little  distance  from  the  Nimrud-Dagh,  and 
25  miles  east  from  Bitlis.  It  is  a  dull  place,  surrounded  by  a  double 
wall  even  towards  the  lake,  the  inner  circuit  being  flanked  by  towen, 
and  a  citadel  on  high  ground  commands  the  tovm.  The  houses  are 
built  of  square  stones  cemented  with  clay. 

The  Sapan-Daghf  and  the  Country  northtoard  to  Bayaad  and  the 
Source  of  the  Murad, — The  Sapan-Dagh,  which  forms  a  most  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  region  of  Lake  Van  is  about  10  miles  distant 
from  the  middle  part  of  the  northern  shore.  It  is  an  extinct  volcano 
with  crater  and  cone.  The  cone,  which  is  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  crater,  has  a  flat  top  surrounded  by  numerous  peaks,  and  is  com- 
posed of  loose  fragments  of  calcined  rock,  gray  or  pale  nd  in  colour, 
remarkably  lights  and  easily  displaced,  the  fractures  displaying  small 
bright  crystals.  The  ascent  is  painful,  and  attended  with  disa^^reeable 
sensations,  such  as  pains  in  tiie  head  and  sickness  at  stomach,  not 
owing  to  the  height  (the  highest  peak  does  not  exceed  10,000  feet 
above  the  Black  Sea),  but  caused  it  is  supposed  by  the  escape  of  some 
gas  from  the  crater.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  yerj  extensive. 
The  two  peaks  of  Ararat  are  distinctly  visible,  the  Bingbl  range, 
the  conical  peak  of  Koseh-Dagh  in  the  plain  of  Arishkerd,  Lake  Erchek, 
and  Lake  Nazuk,  at  the  western  base  of  the  Nimrud-Dagh.  A  good 
deal  of  snow  lies  in  the  hollows  of  the  mountains,  but  uie  cone  and 
peaks  are  bare  in  summer ;  and  no  glacier  exists  upon  it.  The  ascent 
is  practicable  only  between  the  middle  of  August  and  the  second  week 
of  September,  on  account  of  the  snow  which  covers  the  summit  all 
the  rest  of  the  year.  On  a  lower  cone  on  the  south  side  of  the  moun- 
tain there  is  a  small  lake  called  Aghri-QoL  The  whole  mountain  from 
base  to  summit  is  composed  of  basalt>  scoria,  and  other  volcanic  debris ; 
lavarstreams  have  burst  from  various  parts  of  it  besides  the  summit 
Neither  tree  nor  shrub  is  to  be  seen  on  the  Sapan-Dagh ;  there  are 
some  pastures,  but  they  seem  unfrequented,  or  perhaps  avoided. 
There  is  no  record  or  tradition  of  this  mountain  ever  having  been  in 
an  active  state.  The  principal  rock  at  the  bahe  of  the  mountain  is  a 
kind  of  porphyry. 

From  Lake  Van  and  the  Sapan-Dagh  north-eastward  an  tmdulatmg 
country  with  a  light  sandy  soil,  but  ihinly  inhabited  and  exhibiting 
evidence  of  the  emigration  of  the  Armenians  in  deserted  villages,  rises 
gradually  to  a  high  plain  near  the  foot  of  the  Ala-Dagh,  in  the  ravines  of 
which  are  small  trees,  willows,  alders,  birch,  wild  apple  and  pear-trees, 
and  currant-bushes.  The  Ala-Dagh  is  about  the  same  height  ai  the 
Sapan-Dagh ;  on  the  northern  &ces  of  the  highest  peaks  the  snow  alwaji 
lies.    Ftom  the  summit  of  the  mountain  a  deep  valley  called  ZeUn- 
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derah  descends  on  the  eastern  side.  At  the  vale-head  rises  a  small 
stream  which,  augmented  by  innumerable  rills  that  trickle  down  the 
rocks,  forms  a  brook  increasing  in  Tolume  at  every  step  :  this  is  the 
source  of  the  Murador  Eastern  Euphrates,  which  flows  north-east  in  a 
narrow  Tale  with  a  grassy  bottom  to  Diyadin,  where  it  turns  north-west 
for  about  40  miles,and  then  sweeps  round  to  the  south-west,  through 
the  plateau  east  of  the  plain  of  Mush.  Diyadin  is  a  large  viUage,  with 
a  mixed  population  of  Kurds  and  Armenians,  situated  on  the  caravan 
route  between  Erz-rum  and  Persia.  It  was  formerly  a  trading  station 
of  the  Genoese,  by  whom  the  partly  dilapidated  castle  on  the  edge  of 
the  ravine  of  the  Murad  was  built. 

The  mountctinous  region  of  which  the  Ala-Dagh  is  the  highest 
point  terminates  near  Bayazid,  about  25  miles  east  from  Diyadin,  in  a 
wide  plain,  which  separates  it  from  the  foot  of  Aghri-Dagh,  by  which 
name  Mount  Ararat  is  known  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  region 
forms  part  of  the  watershed  between  the  Murad  and  the  Araxes ;  in 
summer  the  ground  is  parched  and  dusty,  and  high  winds  blow  veiy 
frequently.  The  city  of  Bayazid,  the  seat  of  a  hereditary  pasha,  is 
built  in  89"*  31'  40"  N.  lat.,  in  a  recess  of  a  craggy  mountam  facing 
Mount  Ararat,  which  is  about  10  miles  distant  on  the  north  side  of 
the  plain.  The  pasha's  palace,  a  handsome  stone  building  on  a  rocky 
peak,  commands  the  town,  but  is  itself  commanded  by  lugher  peaks, 
from  which  the  Russian  gims  were  pointed  in  the  last  war,  when  after 
a  few  shots  the  place  surrendered.  In  a  ravine  opposite  the  palace  is 
the  former  residence  of  the  pasha,  which  ia  half  excavated  out  of  the 
rock,  and  now  serves  for  an  arsenal ;  and  on  the  summit  above  this 
are  tiie  remains  of  a  more  ancient  castle,  probably  one  of  the  Genoese 
trading  stations.  Bayazid  is  in  a  declining  state,  and  has  little  or  no 
commercial  activity,  owing  to  the  Russian  quarantine,  which  prevents 
active  intercourse  with  Erivan,  and  to  tiie  emigration  of  the  Armenian 
population  with  the  Russian  army  in  1880.  The  Mussulman  popular 
tion  of  the  town  are  rude  and  uncouth  in  the  extreme,  just  like  the 
Kurds,  with  whom  they  are  in  constant  contact.  B^ore  1880  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  estimated  at  15,000;  since  then  the 
population  is  said  to  have  dwindled  down  to  about  5000,  but  we  have 
no  means  of  stating  the  amount  aociutitely. 

Plain  ofAriahkerd. — The  Murad  in  it^  western  course  below  Diyadin 
runs  in  tiie  intersection  of  two  inclined  planes,  one  sloping  north- 
'ward  from  the  Ala-Dagh,  the  other  southward  from  the  edge  of  the 
basin  of  the  Araxes,  between  Ararat  and  the  Koseh-Dagh.  Through 
this  region  the  Murad  runs  generally  in  a  deep  narrow  valley  with 
luxuriant  grass ;  the  width  in  summer  is  not  more  than  80  paces,  and 
depth  inconsiderable ;  but  in  spring  the  river  swells  so  as  not  to  be 
fordable  at  any  point.  The  plain  of  Arishkerd  extends  westward 
6t>m  Diyadin  to  the  Sheryan-Dagh,  a  low  range  which  seems  con- 
nected on  the  north*  with  the  Koseh-Dagh.  Its  length  is  at  least 
40  miles;  its  breadth  varies  from  6  to  16  miles  from  north  to  south. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  Well  watered.  There  are  not  more  than  thirty 
villages  in  the  plain,  only  three  of  which  have  Armenian  inhabitants. 
The  rest  of  the  population  is  composed  chiefly  of  Kurds ;  but  there 
are  also  some  Terekemeh  (Turkomans),  a  people  like  the  gypsies,  of 
unsettled  habits  and  doubtful  honesty.  A  large  part  of  this  fine  pLun 
is  comparatively  deserted,  and  mudi  of  it  Ues  untilled  for  want  of 
hands.  Before  the  Russian  invasion  of  1829  there  was  a  great 
number  of  Armenians  living  in  villages  scattered  over  it»  but  nearly 
the  whole  of  them  emigrated  with  the  retiring  army  to  Georgia.  In 
the  plain  of  Arishkerd  at  about  15  miles  west  from  Diyadin,  and 
withm  a  hundred  paces  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Murad,  in  89''  88'  28" 
K.  lat.  stands  the  monastery  of  Uch-EIilisa,  a  massive  stone  building, 
consisting  of  a  church,  out-buildings,  and  court-yard,  all  surrounded 
by  a  very  lofty  wall  The  plan  resembles  that  of  the  monastery  of 
Changeri  before  noticed,  but  the  structure  is  larger  and  handsomer ; 
it  has  however  sufliBred  much  from  time,  and  some  years  ago  from 
earthquake.  This  monastery  is  said  to  have  been  built  about 
A.D.  806,  by  the  same  architect  as  those  of  Changeri  and  Ech-Miadzin. 
[EcH-MiASZin.]  It  is  now  a  dependency  on  the  patriarchal  church 
of  Ech-Miadzin,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Katholikoe,  or  primate 
of  the  Armenian  Church,  and  is  situated  a  little  west  of  Erivan,  in  the 
Russian  part  of  Armenia.  The  plain  of  Arishkerd  is  traversed  by  the 
caravan  route  from  Trebizond  and  Erz-rum  to  Persia.  It  yields,  where 
cultivated,  good  crops  of  com,  but  the  principal  wealth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants seems  to  consist  in  their  Hooka  and  herds,  buffiEJoes,  cows,  oxen, 
mares,  and  sheep.  The  principal  place  in  the  pUun  is  Toprak-Kaleh, 
situated  under  the  mountains  on  the  north-western  edge  of  the  plain. 
It  is  the  residence  of  a  Bey,  and  has  about  400  houses,  half  of  which 
are  inhabited  by  Armenians.  Kura-Kilisa  in  the  central,  and  Molla- 
Suleiman  in  the  western  part  of  the  plain,  are  inhabited  exclusively  by 
Armenians. 

About  85  miles  west  from  Diyadin  the  Murad  turns  to  the  south- 
west through  a  break  in  the  low  hills  that  thus  far  line  its  left  bank, 
receiving  at  this  point  the  Sheryan-Su,  which  flows  along  the  base  of 
the  Sheryan-Dagh,,  on  the  western  side  of  the  plain.  From  the 
Sheryan-Dagh  a  wide  plain  is  said  to  extend  southward  for  about 
86  mfles  to  Malai^erd,  on  the  Mtuad ;  thence  westward  to  the  Kara- 
Kaya  Mountains  and  the  junction  of  the  Kalesi-Su  with  the  Murad. 
The  country  is  said  to  be  generally  level,  so  that  from  Diyadin  to 
Kinis-Kalesif  on  the  Kalesi-Su,  there  is  a  nearly  continuous  plain 
about  1 00  miles  across.    Of  this  part  of  the  count^  little  is  known. 


The  Koseh-Dagh. — A  lofty  range,  of  which  the  Koseh-Dagh  is 
the  culminating  point,  separates  the  plain  of  Arishkerd  from  the 
undulating  plain  of  Pasin,  previously  noticed  in  this  article.  The 
Koseh-Dagh  is  a  bare  cone,  the  summit  of  which  is  about  9000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  entirely  free  from  snow  in 
summer;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  range  of  which  it  forms 
part  it  does  not  seem  of  great  elevatioi^ :  and  this  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  with  regard  to  all  the  mountains  on  the  table-land  of  Armenia, 
that  they  are  seen  from  a  level  vaiyinK  in  elevation  between  5000  and 
7000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  that  though  they  are  really  of  great 
elevation  they  have  little  of  the  imposing  granderur  of  the  Pyrenees 
from  the  banks  of  the  Adour,  or  of  the  Alps  from  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont.  The  range  of  the  Koseh-Dagh  is  crossed  by  two  passes, 
one  of  which,  through  the  village  of  Didiar,  is  open  throughout  the 
year  and  is  that  frequented  most  commonly  by  caravans  and 
travellers;  the  other,  winding  under  the  peak,  is  impassable  for 
caravans  and  in  winter  is  blocked  up  with  snow.  This  latter  pass  is 
the  shorter,  but  it  is  now  almost  entirely  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
robberies  of  the  Kurds,  who  used  to  lie  concealed  in  the  ravines  that 
open  into  it  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  plunder.  The  Koseh- 
Dagh  range  is  furrowed  by  numerous  weU-watered  valleys,  with  fine 
pastures  and  some  underwood.  Its  continuation  westward  seems  to 
meet  the  low  range  that  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  Bingol-Su 
from  the  Kara-Kaya  Mountains,  the  whole  forming  part  of  the  edge 
of  the  basin  of  the  Araxes,  and  connecting  the  Koseh-Dagh  with  the 
Bingol-Dagh. 

Geological  Structure. — ^The  soil  of  Armenia,  as  we  have  seen,  exhibits 
in  many  places  clear  evidence  of  volcanic  agency,  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  at  some  remote  period 
covered  with  water  forming  a  vast  inland  sea,  of  which  the  Caspian  and 
lakes  Van  and  Urumiyeh  are  the  remnants.  First,  the  oolitic  series  to 
which  the  principal  motmtains  belong  was  upheaved,  and  subsequently 
a  deposit  of  schistose  and  arenaceous  sandstone  took  place.  Then 
came  great  volcanic  eruptions :  here  thrown  into  vast  conical  moun- 
tains containing  craters — ^there  filling  up  valleys — and  in  other 
instances  forming  circular  basins,  some  of  which  exist  as  lakes,  while 
others  have  been  since  filled  up  with  tertiary  deposita  The  Sevan 
Lake,  the  Lychnitis  of  Ptolemseus,  situated  to  .the  north-east  of  Erivan, 
in  Russian  Armenia,  is  surrounded  by  trap  and  porphyry  formations. 
It  is  40  miles  long,  and  about  20  miles  wide,  and  from  it  flows  the 
Zenghi,  a  feeder  of  the  Araxes.  The  abundant  deposits  of  rock-salt 
in  &e  central  table-land  are  a  further  proof  that  a  salt  sea  once 
covered  this  region. 

A  ntiquitiea. — The  name  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Armenia  was  Artax- 
ata,  the  building  of  which  was  superintended  by  Hannibal,  who  had  taken 
refuge  with  Artaxias,  king  of  Armenia.  A  mass  of  ruins  found  near 
where  the  Zenghi  falls  into  the  Araxes  has  been  supposed  to  mark  the 
situation  of  Artaxata;  but  Colonel  Monteith  fixes  the  site  farthet 
down  the  Araxes,  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he 
saw  the  ruins  of  a  bridge  of  Greek  or  Roman  architecture.  Buana, 
with  the  capture  of  which  the  second  canipaign  of  Heradius  termi- 
nated, is  supposed  to  be  represented  by  Van,  the  antiquity  and 
cuneiform  inscriptions  of  which  have  been  alluded  to  above.  The  site 
of  Tigranocerta,  which  according  to  Tacitus  ('Ann.'  xv.  5)  was 
situated  at  a  distance  of  87  miluaria  N.E.  of  Nisibis,  seems  to  be 
unknown.  Armenian  writers  call  the  town  Dikranagerd,  and  make 
it  identical  with  the  modem  town  of  Kara-Amid  or  Diyar-Bekr ;  but 
Diyar-Bekr  it  is  now  agreed  stands  on  the  site  of  Amida.  Magnificent 
ruins  still  exist  of  the  celebrated  ancient  town  of  Ani  [Anni  J  Dara, 
the  ruined  city  before  mentioned  to  the  south-west  of  Maidin,  gave 
name  to  a  province  which  was  the  sacred  region  of  the  heathen 
Armenians,  and  was  crowded  with  their  national  temples.  Here  a 
stem  resistance  was  made  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  sword  that  churches  could  be  established  in  the 
district. 

Hittortf. — The  Armenians  call  the  progenitor  of  their  nation  and 
the  first  ruler  of  their  country  HaYg  or  Hi^  whose  father  they  believe 
to  have  been  Torgoma,  the  Thogarma  of  Scripture  (Genesis  x.  8),  the 
son  of  Gomer  and  grandson  of  Japhet  Halg  had  originally  lived  in 
the  country  of  Shinaar ;  but  he  retired  fh>m  the  oppression  of  the 
Assyrian  kmg  Belus,  and  estabUshed  himself  in  the  hills  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Armenia.  Belus  pursued  the  emigrant  with  an  armed  force 
into  his  new  abode,  but  was  defeated  by  Haig  and  fell  in  battle.  This 
is  said  to  have  happened  22  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
CAvdaU,'  i  6.) 

About  800  years  later,  Aram  the  sixth  successor  of  Ha!^  ruled  over 
Armenia.  He  signalised  his  reign  by  the  conquest  of  part  of  Media, 
Assyria,  and  Cappadoda.  The  conquest  of  Aram  first  made  known 
the  people  over  whom  he  ruled,  and  neighbouring  nations  called  them 
Aramides,  and  subsequently  Armenians,  from  the  name  of  their  king. 

His  son  and  successor  Ara  fell  in  a  war  with  the  Assyrian  queen, 
Semiramis.  Armenia  then  became  dependent  on  the  Assyrian  throne, 
though  it  was  still  governed  by  native  princes.  King  Scayordi,  about 
the  middle  of  the  8th  century  B.C.,  threw  off  this  allegiance. 
His  son  Paroir  or  Baroir  joined  Arbaces  and  Belesis,  the  govemors 
of  Media  and  of  Babylonia,  in  their  revolt  against  Sardanapalus 
After  this  tiie  kings  of  Armenia  were  again  independent  sovereigns. 

In  the  reign  ofHalkak,  the  contemporary  of  N  ebuchadnenar,  and 
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the  fiftli  king  in  succession  from  Paroir,  the  family  of  one  of  the 
exiled  Jewish  nobles,  Shambat,  came  into  Armenia.  From  him 
descended,  it  is  said,  the  great  family  of  the  Bagratians,  which 
subsequently,  about  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  came  to  the  throne  of  Armenia. 

The  next  king  but  one  after  Haikak  was  Dikran,  or  Tigranes  I., 
who  assisted  Cyrus  in  his  rebellion  against  Astyages  and  the  Medes. 
To  'hiin  Armenian  authors  ascribe  the  foundation  of  the  city  of 
Tigranocerta;  but  Plutarch  and  Strabo  assign  it  to  Tigranes,  the 
contemporary  of  Mithridatea.  He  was  followed  by  his  youngest  son 
Yahagn,  who  became  celebrated  by  many  deeds  of  valour  in  his  wars 
with  the  Medes ;  the  Armenians  and  Georgians  composed  and  sung 
poems  in  his  praise. 

A  corps  of  Armenians  formed  part  of  the  Persian  army  in  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece.  They  and  a  corps  of  Phrygians 
wore  the  same  kind  of  armour,  and  were  both  commanded  by 
Artochmes,  a  son-in-law  of  Darius.  Herodotus  in  mentioning  these 
facts  (vii.  73)  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  Armenians  were  a 
colony  of  the  Phrygians ;  Strabo  (xL  c.  14.,  t.  il  p.  463,  ed.  Tauch.) 
seems  inclined  to  consider  them  as  of  Thessalian  origin,  but  his 
arguments  are  not  very  convincing. 

About  the  middle  *of  the  4th  century  before  our  era  Vahey  was 
upon  the  throne  of  the  Haigs.  He  assisted  Darius  in  his  war  with 
the  Macedonians,  but  fell  in  battle  in  the  year  B.O.  328.  Armenia 
became  a  Macedonian  province,  and  was  ruled  by  governors,  the  first 
of  whom,  Mithrines,  a  Persian,  was  appointed  by  Alexander  three 
years  after  the  death  of  Vahey.  Already  in  the  year  317  however 
the  Armenian  chief  Ardwand  or  Erwand  (Ardoates)  headed  a 
revolution  against  the  reigning  governor  Neoptolemus,  threw  off  the 
Macedonian  yoke,  and  maintained  himself  for  33  years  as  on  inde- 
pendent sovereign.  After  his  death  the  Armenians  were  obliged  to 
submit  for  a  time  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Seleucidse,  untU  two 
Armenian  nobles,  Artaxias  and  2^ariadras,  availed  thenaselves  of  the 
moment  when  Antiochus  the  Great  had  suffered  a  defeat  from  the 
Romans  (b.c.  190)  to  declare  their  country  free  from  its  allegiance  to 
the  Syrian  kings.  Armenia  was  at  this  epoch  divided  into  two 
kingdoms,  that  of  Armenia  Minor  on  the  western,  and  that  of  Armenia 
Major  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Euphrates*  In  Armenia  Minor  the 
descendants  of  Zariadras  continued  to  rule  till  the  fall  of  Mithridates ; 
thenceforward  the  country  became  attached  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  and  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Vespasian  was 
made  a  Roman  province ;  subsequently  its  limits  were  extended  so  as 
to  embrace  Melitene,  Aravene,  and  part  of  Cataonia;  and  under  the 
Byzantine  emperors  we  find  it  divided  into  Armenia  Prima  and 
Secunda,  the  former  governed  by  a  consul,  the  latter  by  a  dux 
(rry^iuiiv). 

In  Armenia  Major  the  £unily  of  ArtoxiaB  (the  Armenian  Arsacidse) 
maintained  itfe-elf  till  the  year  ac.  5,  and  gave  eight,  or  according  to 
othenr  ten  kings  to  the  Armenian  throne.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  Tigranes  I.  (ao.  95-60)  the  son-in-law  and  ally  of  Mithridate& 
He  rendered  himself  master  of  Armenia  Minor,  Cappadocio,  and 
Syria,  but  lost  all  these  oonquests  after  the  defeat  of  Mithridates. 
Lucullus  invaded  Armenia,  and  defeated  near  Tigranocerta  the  mixed 
and  numerous  army  of  Tigranes.  (Plut.  LuculL  25.  &c.)  The  peace 
concluded  in  the  year  B.C.  63  only  left  him  Armenia.  His  son  and 
successor  Artavasdes  was  perfidiously  seized  by  Marcus  Antonius, 
and  delivered  as  a  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  Cleopatra  the  queen  of 
Egypt  (b.c.  34).  After  this  time  Armenia  became  an  object  of 
unceasing  contention  between  the  Romans  and  the  Parthians,  who 
alternately  installed  and  dethroned  its  rulers. 

In  A.D  232  Armenia  was  conquered  by  Ardeshir,  the  first  of  the 
Sassanide  kings  of  Persia.  The  country  remained  subject  to  this 
dynasty  till  Dertad,  or  Tiridates,  the  son  of  Khosru  and  the  only 
survivor  of  the  Arsodde  family,  supported  by  a  Roman  army,  made 
it  free  again.  About  a.]>.  276  Tiridatee  and  many  of  the  Armenian 
nobiUty  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  SI  Gregory,  whom  Pope 
Sylvester  I.  in  a.d.  319  confirmed  as  pontiff  of  Armenia.  Thus 
Armenia  was  the  first  country  in  which  Christianity  was  established 
as  the  national  religion.  The  conversion  of  Constantino  to  the 
Christian  faith  about  the  same  time  caused  friendly  relations  to  exist 
between  the  Greek  empire  and  Armenia,  but  exposed  the  latter  oountry 
to  the  increased  hatred  of  the  heathen  government  of  Peorsio.  New 
conflicts  and  disturbances  ensued,  till  (a.d.  887)  Theodoaius  the  Great 
entered  into  a  compact  with  the  Persian  king  Sapores,  according  to 
which  the  eastern  part  of  Armenia  was  to  bdong  to  Persia,  and  the 
western  part  to  the  Roman  empire.  Sapores  with  a  view  to  conciliate 
the  minds  of  the  Armenian  nobles,  many  of  whom  were  quitting  the 
country  in  disgust,  appointed  Khosru,  an  offspring  of  the  Arsacide 
family,  as  a  tributary  king  over  Persian  Armenia.  In  428  however 
the  Persian  king  Behrom  V.  deposed  Artoces  or  Artashir,  the  last  of 
the  tributary  Arsacide  rulers,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Armenian 
nobles  appointed  a  Persian  officer  to  govern  the  oountry.  All  the 
efforts  of  the  Persian  court  were  now  directed  towards  the  suppression 
of  Christianity  in  Armenia  and  the  introduction  of  the  doctrine  of 
Zoroaster,  as  the  difference  of  religion  appeared  to  be  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  lasting  fealty  of  the  province.  On  these  groimds  the 
Armenian  Christians  became  subject  to  constant  vexatious  and  even 
cruel  persecutions  from  their  Persian  rulers, 
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Even  after  the  foil  of  the  Sassanide  dynasty  in  632  Azmeiiia  did 
not  enjoy  tranquillity,  as  its  provinces  soon  became  the  scene  of 
conflict  between  the  Greek  empire  and  the  Mohammedans  In  855, 
during  the  caliphat  of  Motawakkel,  an  Arabian  army  under  the 
command  of  Buga  conquered  Armenia ;  many  of  its  principal  nobles 
were  brought  to  Baghdad,  where  the  greater  number  of  them  were 
forced  to  become  converts  to  the  Mohammedan  religion ;  only  Sempod, 
the  Bagratide,  died  a  martyr  to  Christianity.  His  son  Ashod  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  CaUph,  who  in  859  installed  him  king  of 
Armenia.  He  became  the  founder  of  the  Bagratide  dynasty,  which 
occupied  the  throne  of  Armenia  till  the  year  1080.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  10th  century,  in  the  reign  of  Apas  (928-951), 
Ashod  III.  (951-977),  and  Sempod  U.  (977-989),  Armenia  enjoyed 
tranquillity.  Not  long  afterwards  the  country  became  on  object  of 
contest  between  the  Greek  empire  and  the  Seljukide  Turks.  Gagik, 
the  lost  of  the  Bagratide  kings,  was  treocheroiiialy  killed  (1079),  and 
Armenia,  though  still  partially  governed  by  native  princes  (the 
Orpelians  and  others),  became  mainly  dependent  on  the  Greek  empire ; 
while  in  the  northern  provinces  the  Turkic  and  in  the  southern  parts 
the  Kurds,  encroached  upon  its  limits. 

From  the  year  1226  Georgia  and  Armenia  suffered  much  from  tht 
incursion  of  the  Mogols,  which  continued  till  near  the  end  of  the 
13th  century. 

After  the  murder  of  Gagik,  and  the  fall  of  the  Bagratide  dominion 
in  Armenia  Proper,  Rupen,  a  relative  of  the  last  king,  fled  with  his 
family  into  Phrygio,  and  established  an  Armenian  principality  in  the 
Taurus  Mountains  north  of  Cilicia,  which  gradually  extended  its 
boundaries  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  soon  derived 
importance  from  the  services  which  its  princes  rendered  to  the 
monorchs  of  Europe  during  the  crusades.  Leon  II.,  who  reigned 
from  1185  till  1219,  was  in  1198  crowned  king  of  Cilicia  by  Arch- 
bishop Conrad  of  Mainz,  who  was  sent  for  that  purpose  by  the  Qerman 
emperor  Henry  VI.,  and  Pope  Cselestinus  III;  and  a  crown  was 
likewise  presented  to  him  by  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius.  The 
Cilicio-Armenian  kingdom  continued  till  the  latter  part  of  the  14th 
century.  Its  capital  was  Sis^  or  Cis,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Taurus  in  a  feeder  of  the  Jihun  about  40  miles  N.E.  of  Adana,  in  tiie 
south-east  of  Asia  Minor.  The  last  king,  L^n  VL,  was  in  1375  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Mamluks  of  Egypty  and  after  a  long  captivity 
wandered  as  an  exile  through  Europe,  from  one  countiy  to  another, 
tai  he  died  at  Paris  in  1393. 

The  Mamluks  were  soon  obliged  to  yield  up  their  rule  over  Cilicia 
and  part  of  Armenia  Proper  to  the  Ottomans.  The  Arm^iianB  now 
a  nation  without  a  country  or  home,  rather  than  endure  cruel 
persecutions  in  the  land  of  their  fathers,  spread  themselves  all  over 
Asia  and  Europe.  As  early  as  the  year  1831  Armenian  refugees  came 
to  Kamenz  in  the  Lausitz  (Lusatia.)  Others  followed  the  Ottoman 
conquerors  to  Constantinople  (1458),  where  the  grand  Signior  gave 
them  a  patriarch.  They  were  well  received  in  Russia,  where  numbers 
established  themselves  at  New-Nakhchivan  on  the  Don,  at  Moscow, 
and  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  1605,  12,000  families  were  led  forcibly  away 
from  Armenia  into  Persia,  by  the  command  of  Shah  Abbas.  They 
settled  at  Julfa^  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Ispahan,  giving  to  this  quarter 
of  the  city  the  name  of  their  city  Julfa  or  Djujfa,  on  tiiie  Aiaxes  in 
Armenia.  Many  who  still  remained  at  Tauriz,  &z-mm,  Kany  and 
Bayazid,  have  as  previously  mentioned  recently  withdrawn  to  the 
Russian  provinces  south  of  the  Caucasus.  Armenian  merchants  are 
now  found  established  in  India,  on  the  islands  of  the  Eaatcm 
Archipelago,  in  Singapore,  in  Afghanistan,  Persia,  in  every  part  o' 
Asia  Minor,  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  in  nearly  aU  the  coun^es  oi 
Europe.  Almost  every  important  fair  or  mart,  frt>m  Leipzig  and 
London  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  is  visited  by  them. 

Characteristics  of  the  A  mnenian  Language, — The  Armenian  language 
is  rough,  and  overcharged  with  consonants.  It  is  alUed  to  the  meet 
ancient  language  of  the  Arian  family.  Besides  a  great  number  of  Indo- 
Germanic  roots,  it  shows  many  analogies  to  Uie  Finnic  dialects  of 
Siberia,  and  other  languages  of  northern  Asia.  Its  grammar  is 
excessively  complicated ;  like  the  northern  languages  of  Europe,  it  has 
an  article  attached  to  the  end  of  words.  It  does  not  distinguish  the 
genders.  The  declension  has  ten  cases  in  the  singular  and  plural ;  and 
in  the  conjugation  of  the  verbs  we  find  a  corresponding  copiousness 
of  inflection.  The  ancient  or  literary  Armenian  is  so  different  in  its 
grammar  and  structure  from  the  present  Armenian  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  a  dead  language.  In  good  Armenian  authors  of  any 
age  or  country  no  diversity  of  dialect  is  observable.  The  oonstructiou 
resembles  that  of  the  Greek  language.  Into  the  modem  Armenian 
many  foreign  words  have  been  introduced,  especially  from  the  Turkish ; 
the  grammar  is  altered,  and  the  construction  of  sentences  \a  modelled 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Turkish  language.  The  language  is  written 
fcova.  left  to  right ;  the  alphabet  now  in  use  consists  of  40  letters  and 
was  introduced  in  a.d.  406.  Before  this  date  Syrian  and  other  foreign 
alphabets  were  used. 

For  above  100  years  there  has  existed  at  Venice  a  congregation  of 
Armenian  monks,  who  are  constantly  publishing  works  on  religion, 
theology,  literature,  and  science,  such  as  they  think  likely  to  benefit 
their  countrymen.  They  dwell  on  the  little  island  of  San  Lazaro,  and 
call  themselves  Mekhitanstes,  which  name  they  derive  from  that  of 
their  founder,  Peter  Mekhitar,  who  fixed  himself  at  Venice  in  1717. 
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They  have  a  printiDg-office  well  stocked  with  Armenian  types,  formerly 
cast  at  Amsterdam  under  the  directions  of  Lucas  Vanant.  Many 
important  works  of  a  general  interest  have  already  come  from  the 
Armenian  press  of  San  Lazaro  ;  among  others  one  of  the  latest  is  an 
edition,  in  Armenian  and  Latin,  of  three  'Sermones'  of  Philo  the 
Jew,  the  Qreek  original  of  which  is  lost.  Within  the  last  ten  years 
the  fathers  were  engaged  in  publishing  a  kind  of  Armenian  Penny 
Magazine,  as  the  worJE  is  described  by  one  of  themselves,  the  P^re 
Gregoire  Alqpson,  in  a  letter  to  the  conductor  of  thia  work. 

Jteliffion. — Before  their  conversion  to  Christianity  the  Armenians 
had  a  religion  made  up  partly  from  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  and 
partly  from  the  Nature  worship  of  the  East.  Their  chief  gods  were 
Aramazt^  the  Magian  Ormuzd,  and  Anaites  or  Anahid,  the  Babylonian 
impersonation  of  the  passive  principle.  Their  temples  were  crowded 
with  statues,  and  animal  sacrifices  were  offered  upon  their  altars.  At 
ihe  funeral  of  their  great  king  Artaces  many  Armenians  immolated 
themselves  after  the  Scythian  custom  upon  his  body.  * 

Ab  Christians  the  Armenians  adopt  the  Apostolic,  the  Nicene,\and 
the  Athanasian  creeds,  but  reject  the  decrees  of  the  Council,  of 
Chalcedon,  and  follow  the  Monophysite  hereety  in  admitting  but  one 
nature  (namely  the  divine)  in  the  person  of  Christ.  They  assert  also 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  only.  They  have  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  CathoUc  Church,  namely.  Baptism,  Con- 
firmation, Matrimony,  Consecration  of  Priests,  Confession  of  Sins, 
Eucharist,  and  Extreme  Unction.  They  admit  the  doctrine  of  the 
transubstantiation  of  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the  sacrament,  which 
they  administer  under  both  forms  to  laymen  as  well  as  to  ecclesiastics, 
dipping  the  bread  into  the  ¥rine.  The  Armenian  clergy  are  divided 
into  monastics  and  seculars.  The  former  (under  which  class  are 
comprised  patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  doctors,  monks,  and 
hermits)  live  in  celibacy;  the  secular  clez^gyare  permitted  and  advised 
to  marry.  The  Armenian  Church  does  not  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope ;  there  are  however  many  Armenian  congrega- 
tions that  do,  and  are  therefore  called  United  Armenians  or  Armenian 
Catholics.  It  is  governed  by  patriarchs,  who  reside  at  Ech-miadzin, 
Sis,  and  Akhtamar,  an  island  in  the  south  of  Lake  Van.  The  number 
of  their  bishops  amounts  to  between  50  and  60. 

The  Armenians  have  an  era  of  their  own,  which  commences  with 
the  year  551  of  the  Christian  era.  Their  year  is  a  moveable  solar 
year. 

Population^  Taxalum,  dec. — The  population,  which  is  scanty  (K>mpared 
to  the  extent  of  the  country,  consists  chiefly  of  Armenians,  Kurds, 
and  Turks,  with  a  small  number  of  Turkomans  in  the  north,  and 
some  Yesedees  and  Arabs  in  the  basin  of  the  Tigris.  The  Armenians 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  and  trading  part  of  the 
population ;  they  are  a  down-trodden,  long-oppressed  race,  with  great 
aptitude  for  business  nevertheless,  and  a  wonderful  fidelity  to  their 
religion,  to  which  alone  they  are  indebted  for  their  existence,  as  a 
separate  people  throughout  long  centuries  of  subjection.  They  are 
generally  prohibited  from  carrying  arms)  they  are  not  allowed  to 
remove  with  theii  families  to  parts  of  the  country  that  are  thinly 
peopled  or  where  spare  lands  abound.  This  prohibition  is  enforced  only 
against  the  Christian  Rayahs,  and  is  intended  to  prevent  migration  and 
the  diminution  of  contributions  to  local  taxation ;  for  the  head  of  a 
family  is  called  upon  to  pay  his  portion  at  the  place  where  his  family 
resides  though  he  himseU  may  have  been  obliged  to  seek  employment 
elsewhere. 

The  Armenian  houses  on  the  table-land  have  been  before  described. 
Colonel  Sheil  thus  speaks  of  the  best  house  in  a  village  on  the 
eastern  frontier :  "A  more  imclean  place  I  have  seldom  seen.  .  .  .  The 
dingy  denizens  are  reared  in  dirt  most  conspicuously ;  every  body  was 
filthy  and  in  rags,  but  their  poverty  was  more  apparent  than  real,  for 
the  house  was  crowded  like  the  generality  of  other  houses  with  cows, 
calves,  buffaloes,  &c."  The  houses  were  not  more  than  four  feet  high 
sutside,  but  as  there  was  a  considerable  descent  at  the  entrance  the 
height  was  much  greater  within.  The  houses  both  on  the  table-land 
and  in  the  basin  of  the  Tigris  are  built  mostly  with  arched  roofs,  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  timber ;  and  in  summer  they  swarm  with 
vermin,  so  that  living  under  tents  becomes  then  a  necessity  to  all 
except  the  case-hardened. 

In  describing  the  dress  of  the  Armenian  villagers.  Colonel  Sheil 
remarks  that  "  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  wear  any  di-ess  at  all ;  it 
is  generally  made  of  shreds  and  patches,  and  the  marvel  is  how  a 
man  gets  in  or  out  of  it,  if  he  ever  takes  that  trouble.  Instead  of 
trowsers,  which  are  universally  worn  by  Mohammedan  females,  the 
Armenian  women  wear  a  petticoat,  they  also  wear  a  large  white 
cotton  \eil  and  a  slip  of  white  cloth  which  partially  conceals  the 
mouth.** 

All  the  male  Rayah  population  above  14  years  of  age  pay  Kharaj,  or 
poll-tax  ;  they  are  divide!  into  classes,  each  of  which  pays  a  difierent 
amount.  Another  tax,  which  is  not  paid  exclusively  by  Armenians, 
is  the  Saliyaruh,  or  administration-tax,  to  provide  for  the  salaries  of 
the  public  servants.  This  is  an  arbitrary  tax  varying  in  amoimt 
according  to  the  disposition  or  necessities  of  the  pasha,  who  produces 
no  accounts  to  regulate  or  justify  its  amoimt.  The  mode  of  its 
imposition  is  this : — When  the  amount  is  fixed  by  the  pasha  the  heads 
of  each  religious  sect  meet  at  the  capital  of  the  pashalik,  and  apportion 
it  among  their  districts;  then  the  heads  of  tho  sects  in  the  districts 


apportion  the  sum  allotted  to  the  district  among  the  villages ;  and  in 
the  villages  the  sum  to  be  raised  in  each  is  again  subdivided  amo^ 
the  inhabitants  by  the  heads  of  the  village.  The  Moslem  population^ 
in  some  pa^-ts  of  the  country  at  least  are  exempted  from  the  saliyaneh 
altogether.  Some  of  the  villages  on  the  leading  route  are  exempted 
from  it  on  condition  of  furnishing  post-horses  or  of  entertaining 
travellei's.  These  taxes  in  addition  to  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil  paid  to  the  pasha  by  all  cultivators  weigh  heavily  (sometimes  as 
many  as  three  saliyanehs  are  paid  in  the  year) ;  but  the  greatest 
grievance  under  which  the  Armenians  groan  is  the  abhorred  *  kishlak,* 
by  which  they  are  forced  diu^g  the  long  winter  to  receive  the  Kurds, 
their  families,  and  cattle,  into  their  houses,  and  to  supply  them  with 
food,  fodder,  &c.,  receiving  in  return  whatever  the  pasha,  not  their 
guests,  may  be  pleased  to  pay.  Yet  perhaps  all  this  would  be  endurable 
were  there  a.  steady  and  regular  government ;  sometimes  however 
the  authority  of  the  pashas  is  set  at  nought  by  the  Kurdish  chiefs,  who 
impose  a  iess  i^mount  of  taxation  on  the  cultivators,  but  leave  them 
exposed  to  the  plundering  propensities  of  their  insolent  and  lawless 
followers.  Before  the  battle  of  Nezib,  in  1838,  when  Hafiz  Pasha  was 
defeated  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  Turkish  governors  made  great  efforts, 
and  very  generally  succeeded,  in  checking  the  depredations  of  the 
Kurds,  and  a  kind  of  militia  was  established  in  part  of  the  table-land 
at  least  which  promised  to  give  greater  security  of  life  and  property ; 
but  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  there  has  been  a  steady  advance 
towards  regular  government  since,  or  whether  matters  have  returned 
to  the  old  state. 

The  Kurds  have  spread  themselves  over  the  greater  part  of  Armenia, 
and  form  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  population.  They  are  divided 
into  lis,  or  clans,  who  are  often  at  feud  with  each  other.  Some  of 
them  have  villages  in  which  they  reside  constantly ;  others  reside  in 
their  villages  only  during  the  winter,  and  others  again  have  no  settled 
habitations  but  live  under  tents  during  the  open  season,  and  are 
quartered  on  the  Armenian  villages  during  the  winter.  For  this  they 
agree  with  the  pasha  or  the  serasker  of  whatever  province  they  are  in 
to  pay  a  certain  sum  as  '  kishlak-parah-si,*  or  tax  for  winter  quarters 
and  the  pasha  allots  them  arbitrarily  among  the  Armenian  villages, 
sometimes  in  the  ratio  of  one  Kurdish  family  to  two  Armenian,  often  in 
the  ratio  of  two  to  three.  * 

In  spring  the  nomad  Kurds  first  graze  the  low  grounds,  and  rise 
toward  the  higher  mountains  as  the  season  advances  and  ^e  lower 
pastures  are  consumed.  They  return  gradually  from  the  high  grounds 
as  the  cold  forces  them  to  descend ;  about  the  end  of  October  they  go 
into  winter  quarters  where  they  remain  between  five  and  six  months 
in  the  close  and  filthy  houses  of  the  Armenians.  Although  there  ia 
positive  evidence  of  pastoral  wealth  among  the  Kurds  their  women 
and  children  are  never  well  clothed,  the  latter  being  either  naked  or 
scantily  covered  with  a  few  rags.  In  youth  nevertheless  both  sexes 
are  robust  and  healthy,  and  have  beautiful  teeth ;  but  their  exposed 
and  laborious  life  makes  them  (the  females  especially)  grow 
prematurely  old.  Among  the  house-dwelling  Kurds  only  women  of 
high  rank  conceal  their  faces,  but  among  the  tent^dwellers  all  exhibit 
their  features  without  reserve,  and  have  considerable  intercourse  with 
the  men  of  the  encampment.  It  is  very  common  for  the  young  men 
to  run  away  with  the  young  women  of  a  neighbouring  encampment, 
which  produces  violent  quarrels  and  often  gives  rise  to  blood 
feuds. 

The  Kurds  have  a  strong  propensity  to  rob ;  they  will  even  thieve 
in  the  hope  that  by  some  expedient  a  part  may  be  retained.  No 
shame  or  punishment  is  attaohed  to  acts  of  this  kind.  In  their  plun- 
dering expeditions,  which  they  generally  undertake  after  the  ingathering 
in  hopes  of  greater  booty,  they  endeavour  to  surprise  the  inhabitants 
and  carry  off  everything  they  can  seize;  if  resistance  is  made  or 
rescue  attempted,  many  lives  are  lost.  Their  women  not  unfrequently 
load  the  rifles  of  their  husbands,  and  often  take  a  more  active  part  in 
the  afifiay. 

Some  of  the  tribes  rear  fine  horses  of  the  Arab  breed,  and  the  Kurds 
generally  are  excellent  horsemen.  Colonel  Sheil  describes  the  dress 
of  a  Kurdish  chief  as  follows: — "Short  yellow  boots;  blue  cloth 
trowsers  of  prodigious  dimensions ;  three  jackets  of  different  colours, 
and  one  of  them  with  sleeves  two  yaxxls  in  length ;  a  wide  silk  sash  round 
the  waist,  and  an  enormous  turban  of  silk  of  every  colour ;  a  white 
Arab  cloak ;  a  dagger  and  a  pair  of  long  pistols  in  his  belt,  and  a  sword 
worn  with  the  edge  to  the  rear  complete  his  costume.'*  This  gay 
dress  is  imitated  more  or  less  by  every  one  according  to  his  means. 
The  poorer  Kurds  wear  the  coarse  woollen  manufactures  of  their 
villages  made  into  a  short  jacket  and  trowsers^ 

(Papers  by  Colonel  Sheil,  Mr.  Brandt,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  and  others, 
in  the  JRoyal  Geographical  Journal,  vols.  iii.  vi  and  x. ;  RcnneU's 
Geography  of  fferodottu  ;  Moses  of  Chorene,  History  of  Armenia; 
Chamich's  Ilistory  of  Armenia;  Hitter's  Erdhunde,  vol.  x.;  History 
of  Vartan,  and  Vahram's  Chronicle  of  tfie  Annenian  Kingdom  in 
Ciliciaf  translated  from  the  Armenian  by  Neumann ;  Klaproth,  in  the 
Nouveau  Journal  Asiaiique,  vol.  xiL ;  Colonel  Che8ney*s  Survey  qf  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris;  Kinneir's  Travels  in  Aimenia;  Prichard's 
Natural  History  of  Man;  St.  Martin's  if cro.  aw  V Armanis;  Rich'» 
Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Kurdistan.) 

ARMENTIE^RES.    [Nobd.]- 

ARMLEY.    [Leeds.] 
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ARMORICA. 


ARlJO. 


ARMCRICA,  ARMORIC-ffl  CIVITATES,  the  name  given  in  the 
time  of  Cseear  to  the  maritime  districts  of  Celtic  Gaul,  situated  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris  (Loire)  and  that  of  the  Sequana  (Seine) :  the 
word  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  or  mor,  which  means  '  near  the  sea.' 
That  tract  of  country  was  occupied  by  several  tribes,  the  Veneti, 
Osismii,  Curiosolites,  Rhedones,  Caletes,  Unelli,  &a,  who.  formed  a 
sort  of  confederacy.  Their  towns  and  fortresses  were  built  along  the 
coast,  and  they  had  a  considerable  fleets  with  which  they  carried  on 
an  intercourse  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Britain.  Being  subdued  by 
the  Romans  after  repeated  struggles,  they  formed  part  of  the  province 
called  Lugdunensis  Secunda,  which  was  afterwards  subdivided  into 
Secunda  and  Tertia :  the  maritime  districts  of  this  province  were 
styled  Armoricanus  Tractus,  and  nearly  corresponded  in  extent  to  the 
I^renoh  provinces  of  Brittanny  and  Normandy.  Maximus,  a  Roman 
officer,  hiftving  revolted  with  the  legions  of  Britain  against  the  emperor 
Gratian,  a.i>.  883,  passed  into  Gaul  with  two  legions  and  a  large 
ntmiber  of  islanders,  among  whom  was  one  Conan  Meriadec,  a  chief- 
tain from  the  souUi  of  Scotland,  to  whom  Maximus  assigned  the 
government  of  Armorica.  This  is  the  first  recorded  emigration  of 
Britons  into  that  province,  which  was  followed  by  others,  as  Conan, 
having  obtained  the  confirmation  of  his  government  from  Theodosius 
after  the  death  of  Maximus,  induced  many  of  his  countrymen  to  come 
and  settle  under  his  protection. 

In  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  thousands  of  Britons,  driven  from 
their  native  country  by  the  incursions  of  the  Saxons  and  Angles, 
crossed  the  channel,  and  sought  refuge  among  their  coimtrymen  in 
Armorica.  That  country,  left  unprotected  by  the  Roman  emperors, 
had  erected  itself  into  an  independent  state  under  the  government  of 
Conan's  descendants,  and  favoured  by  its  situation  had  repelled  the 
atta<^s  of  the  northern  tribes  who  devastated  the  rest  of  GauL  The 
ships  of  Armorica  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  those  times,  and 
the  country  seems  to  have  attained  a  remarkable  degree  of  prosperity 
amidst  the  general  desolation  of  the  west  of  Europe.  The  Christian 
religion  was  early  propagated  in  Armorica ;  bishops  of  Dol,  Quimper, 
and  Yannes  are  recorded  at  the  end  of  the  iih  century,  and  the  old 
annals  of  the  country  have  preserved  the  memory  of  niunerous  saints 
whose  Celtic  names  are  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Fresh  emigrations  continuing  to  pour  in  from  Britain,  the  British 
population  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  displaced,  near  the  coast 
at  least,  the  original  inhabitants,  who  withdrew  to  the  interior  dis- 
tricts ;  and  from  this  drcumstance  the  country  began  to  be  called 
Bretaigne  or  Bretagne,  and  the  people  Bretons.  The  council  of  Tours, 
held  in  567,  in  one  of  its  canons  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
Breton  and  the  Roman  inhabitants  of  Armorica.  The  successors  of 
Conan  were  styled  counts  of  Bretagne.  They  did  homage  to  Clovis, 
king  of  the  Franks,  as  their  sovereign ;  but  their  vassalage  must  have 
been  merely  nominal,  as  we  find  them  acting  as  independent  princes 
and  frequently  at  war  with  Clevis's  successors,  until  the  coimtry  was 
finally  subdued  by  Charlemagne.  Before  this  event  it  had  been  called 
Bretagne,  imder  which  name  it  again  became  a  separate  duchy,  with 
only  a  nominal  dependence  on  the  crown  of  France.     [Bretaqne.] 

(Daru,  Histoire  de  Bretagne.) 

ARMOY.    [Anteim.] 

ARKAUTS,  the  name  given  by  the  Turks  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Albania.    [Albania.] 

ARNAY-LE-DUC.    [C6tb-d'0r.] 

ARNHEIM,  ARNHEM,  or  AERNEM,  a  fortified  city  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  old  Rhine,  now  the  capital  of  Gelderland,  and  formerly 
one  of  the  Hanse  towns,  is  situated  in  6V  58'  47"  N.  lat.,  5'  64'  62" 
E.  long.,  S8  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Utrecht,  and  60  miles  S.E.  from 
Amsterdam :  population  about  17,000.  About  two  miles  above 
Amheim  a  canal  branches  off  from  the  river,  and  carries  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  to  Doesburg,  where  it  joins  the  Yssel,  which 
flows  into  the  Zuider-Zee.  This  junction  between  the  Rhine  and 
Yssel  was  made  by  Drusus,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  The 
town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  small  range  of  hills  (which  are  not  of 
common  occurence  in  Holland)  called  Beluwe  or  Veluwe,  and  running 
irregularly  northward  towards  the  Zuider-Zee.  A  bridge  of  boats 
crosses  the  Rhine  at  AmheinL  The  fortifications,  which  were 
improved  and  enlarged  by  Coehom  in  1702,  defend  the  town  on  the 
land  side.  The  ramparts  are  planted  with  elms,  and  form  very 
agreeable  promenades.  The  dty  is  entered  by  four  gates.  It  has  a 
Reformed  church  with  a  high  tower,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  small 
Lutheran  church,  a  governor's  residence,  and  a  very  old-fashioned 
state-house.  There  is  a  good  port  at  Amheim.  Woollen  and  cotton 
stufb,  paper,  and  tobacco  are  the  industrial  products.  There  is  also 
an  active  general  and  transit  trade,  the  latter  chiefiy  with  Germany. 
It  is  the  market  for  the  district  of  the  Veluwe  and  part  of  the  Betuwe, 
or  the  insulated  district  between  the  Rhine,  Waal,  and  Lek.  [Bbtuwe.] 
Coleseed,  rye,  oats,  &c  are  brought  in  great  quantity  to  Amheim. 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  town  presents  a  succession  of  villas,  parks, 
and  gardens,  and  can  boast  of  beautiful  trees  and  pure  flowing  streams 
— ^thrngs  rare  in  other  parts  of  Holland.  Steamers  ply  daily  to  Cologne 
and  Rotterdam.  A  railroad  running  through  Utrecht  joins  the  town 
to  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  and  Rotterdam ;  and  a  prolongation  of  it 
eastward  is  in  course  of  construction  to  the  frontier  town  of  Emme- 
rich in  Rhenish  Prussia.  Amheim  is 'first  mentioned  in  a  charter  of 
the  emperor  Otho,  a.i>.  996.    It  was  long  the  residence  of  the  counts 


and  dukes  of  Gelderland,  whose  monuments  are  seen  in  the  church 
of  St.  Eusebius.  The  town  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  1585 ;  in 
1672  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  who  left  it  in  1674  after  destroying 
the  fortifications.     In  1813  the  Prussians  took  it  from  the  French. 

ARNO,  the  ancient  Amut^  the  principal  river  of  Tuscany,  ridca 
about  20  miles  N.E.  from  Florence,  in  48*  52'  N.  lat.,  11**  39'  E.  long., 
on  the  southern  slope  of  Monte  Falterona,  which  is  a  high  weAUm 
projection  from  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  The  river  desoendi 
by  the  village  of  Stia  into  the  long  and  deep  valley  of  Caaentino, 
running  in  a  south-south-east  direction  between  the  great  central  ridge 
of  the  Apennines  and  an  offset  which,  detaching  itself  from  Monte 
Falterona,  divides  the  Casentino  from  the  Mugello  or  valley  of  the 
Sieve,  and  lower  down  from  the  Yaldamo,  forming  the  moimt&ins  of 
Crocicchie,  Gualdo,  Consumi,  Yallombrosa,  and  Pratomagno.  The 
Amo  receives  in  its  course  numerous  ton*ent8  from  both  ridges — 
"  the  cool  streams  flowing  down  the  verdant  slopes  of  Casentino'a 
hills,"  which  Dante  mentions  in  the  30th  canto  of  the  '  Inferno.' 

Having  passed  the  town  of  Bibbiena,  the  Amo  has  a  more  southern 
i  course,  being  confined  to  the  eastward  by  an  ofbet  from  the  Apeimines 
which  runs  southward  by  Chiuai  andMonteacuto  towards  AreEso,  and 
divides  the  waters  of  the  Amo  from  those  of  the  Upper  Tiber.  Issuing 
from  the  Lower  Casentino  the  Amo  enters  the  plain  of  Arezzo,  and 
running  in  a  south  direction  by  Quarata  receives  the  waters  of  the 
northern  Chiana,  and  then  suddenly  turns  to  the  westward,  entering 
a  deep  mountain  gorge,  appropriately  called  L'Imbuto,  or '  The  Funnel' 
The  river  then  traverses  the  small  valley  of  Laterina,  from  which  it 
issues  by  another  narrow  and  wild  peas  called  Valle  dell'  Inferno, 
which  is  three  miles  in  length.  The  Amo  next  enters  the  beautiful 
region  called  the  Upper  Yaldamo,  one  of  the  most  delightful  rural 
spots  in  Tuscany,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  a  valley 
about  14  miles  in  length,  and  from  8  to  6  miles  in  breadth,  bounded 
by  two  ranges  of  hills,  and  sheltered  on  the  north-east  by  the  lofty 
and  rugged  Apennines,  among  which  the  wooded  summit  is  distin- 
guished that  overhangs  the  convent  of  Yallombrosa.  The  valley  itself 
is  a  continued  succession  of  gardens  and  orchards,  and  the  hills  are 
covered  with  vineyards  or  verdant  pastures.  Several  neat  towns  and 
villages  are  scattered  about,  besides  numerous  hamlets  and  cottages 
on  the  hill  slopes.  Through  this  valley  the  Amo  runs  in  a  north- 
north-west  direction,  its  dourse  being  nearly  parallel  to  that  which  it 
followed  higher  up  in  the  Casentino.  At  Indsa  the  mountains  dose 
again  on  boUi  sides,  and  the  Amo  runs  through  a  deep  chazmel  exca- 
vated in  a  ridge  of  limestone  rock,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
mountains  of  Yallombrosa,  and  extends  far  to  the  south  toward  Siena. 
The  river  mns  here  in  a  direction  nearly  due  north  until  it  passes 
Rignano,  beyond  which  in  the  mountains  on  the  right  bank  a  valley 
opens,  whence  the  Sieve,  a  lar^e  stream  coming  from  the  district  of 
Mugello  north  of  Florence,  fiows  into  the  Amo.  Here  the  Amo,  after 
a  circuitous  course  of  more  than  60  miles,  is  only  13  or  14  miles 
direct  distance  from  its  source.  It  now  turns  westward  by  Yarlungo 
and  enters  the  plain  of  Florence,  dividing  the  city  of  Florence  into 
two  unequal  parts.  About  10  miles  below  Florence,  and  beyond  the 
bridge  and  village  of  Signa,  the  Amo  runs  in  a  deep  channel  excavated 
through  the  base  of  Mount  Golfolina,  which  is  said  to  have  been  cut 
by  the  old  Etruscans.  A  wider  passage  being  thus  opened  for  the 
river,  the  plain  of  Florence,  which  was  a  mardi  before,  was  drained. 
The  course  of  the  river  here  divei*ges  one  or  two  points  towards  the 
south.  Ten  miles  farther  the  hills  on  the  left  bank  recede,  and  leave 
a  plain  between  them  and  the  river  in  which  are  the  towns  of  Empoli 
and  San  Miniato.  Here  the  Amo  receives  the  EUsa^  a  considerable 
stream  coming  from  the  south,  which  has  its  source  in  the  highlands 
near  Siena  that  divide  the  basin  of  the  Amo  &t>m  that  of  the  Ombrone. 
On  its  right  bank  the  Amo  receives  several  streams  which  come  frt>m 
the  northern  Apeimines  above  Pistoja,  and  the  waters  from  the  lake  or 
marsh  of  Fucecchio,  and  from  that  of  Bientina.  About  10  miles 
below  San  Miniato  the  Amo,  after  receiving  the  Era,  a  large  stream 
from  the  south,  entera  the  plain  of  Pisa,  through  which  it  makes 
several  considerable  windings,  passes  through  the  town  of  Pisa,  and 
enters  the  sea  above  five  miles  westward  of  it,  48''  41'  N.  lat,  lO**  15' 
E.  long.  Formerly  the  mouth  of  the  Amo  was  some  miles  more  to 
the  south,  but  it  having  become  obstructed,  partly  by  the  Genoese 
sinking  many  ships  in  it  in  their  wars  against  Pisa,  and  partly  by  the 
sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  a  new  cut  was  made  from  San  Pietro  in 
Grade,  about  three  miles  below  Pisa,  through  which  the  waters  of  the 
Amo  were  made  to  run  in  1606.  The  ancient  port  of  Pisa  was  not 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Arno  ;  it  was  a  natural  bay  formed  by  the  sea  to 
the  southward  of  the  old  mouth  of  the  river,  at  the  place  where  the 
stream  called  Cahunbrone  now  runs  into  the  sea,  and  between  that 
and  Leghorn.  It  is  now  filled'  up,  and  hardly  any  traces  remain  of  it ; 
but  Tai^oni  Tozzetti,  in  his  'Relazione  di  Yiaggi  in  Toscana,'  gives  a 
plan  of  the  harbour  as .  it  was  from  old  documents  and  drawings.  A 
canal  for  baizes  connects  Leghom  and  Pisa,  and  runs  partly  through 
the  site  of  the  former  Porto  Pisano.  From  Pisa  barges  ascend  the 
Amo  to  Florence,  but  the  navigation  is  often  interrupted  in  summer 
owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  and 
even  as  late  as  the  6th  century  of  our  era,  the  Auaer  (now  Serohio), 
instead  of  discharging  itself  into  the  sea  as  it  now  does,  entered  the 
Amo  below  Pisa,  and  that  city  stood  between  the  two  rivers.  How 
and  when  the  Scffchio  altered  its  course  is  not  known,  but  in  the  12th 
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century  it  had  already  assumed  its  present  channeL  Still  it  approaches 
Tery  near  Pisa  on  the  north,  and  in  times  of  inundations  itis  waters 
mix  with  those  of  the  Amo. 

The  Amo,  like  all  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  Apennines,  is 
subject  to  sudden  overflowings.  The  quantity  of  earth  and  stones 
which  it  then  cairies  down  from  the  mountains  has  raised  its  bed  in 
many  places  nearly  as  high  as  the  adjacent  fields.  Embankments 
have  been  made  along  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  and  are  kept  up 
at  a  considerable  expense.  But  in  cases  of  extraordinary  rains  and 
storms  in  the  highlands  where  it  has  its  source,  the  Amo  rushes  down 
with  such  fury  as  to  overcome  all  obstacles  and  inundate  a  great  part 
of  the  country.  Among  the  more  disastrous  inundations  that  of 
September  1537  is  recorded,  when  the  Valdamo  and  the  whole  plain 
of  Florence  were  overflowed,  and  trees,  mills,  cattle,  and  even  houses 
were  carried  away.  Two-thirds  of  the  city  of  Florence  were  inundated, 
the  water  being  in  some  places  eight  feet  above  the  pavement,  and 
two  of  the  bridges  of  Florence  were  carried  away.  It  took  several 
months  to  clear  the  mud  from  the  streets  and  houses.  In  November 
1740  another  great  inundation  occtirred,  owing  to  the  prevailing 
siroooo  wind  which  melted  the  snows  that  had  fallen  on  the  Apen- 
nines. The  Sieve,  which  swells  from  the  same  causes  and  generally  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Amo,  greatly  contributes  to  these  inundations. 

It  appears  that  in  ancient  times  the  waters  of  the  Amo  divided  near 
Arezzo,  and  part  of  them  flowed  southward  by  the  Clanis  (Chiana) 
into  the  Tibi.  (Fossombroni,  *  Memorie  Idraulico-Storiche  sopra  la 
Yal  di  Chiana.')  A  communication  by  water  existed  between  Arretium 
and  Rome.  But  the  bed  of  the  Chiana  becoming  raised  by  deposits 
of  earth,  the  declivity  towards  the  south,  which  was  already  slight, 
was  destroyed,  and  the  whole  waters  of  the  Amo  turned  .towards 
Florence.  The  northern  part  of  the  Yal  di  Chiana  then  became  a 
marsh,  the  streams  that  formerly  ran  into  the  Amo  remaining  stag- 
nant in  various  places ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
same  valley  that  the  waters  continued  to  find  their  way  into  the  Tiber, 
after  joining  the  river  Paglia  near  Orvieto.  At  last  the  people  of 
Arezzo  in  the  14th  century  cut  a  canal,  which  carried  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  northern  Chiana  into  the  Amo.  This  canal  has  been 
since  repeatedly  enlarged  and  lengthened  by  the  Tuscan  government, 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  many  interesting  hydraulic  works  and 
experiments.    [Chl/lna,  Yal  bl] 

The  whole  course  of  the  Amo  is  about  140  miles.  Its  breadth 
Taiies  greatly :  near  Florence  it  is  about  400  feet,  but  the  waters  are 
very  low  in  summer,  and  the  river  is  then  fordable.  Within  the  city 
of  Florence  the  bed  of  the  Amo  is  considerably  narrower,  being  con- 
fined by  the  walls  of  the  quays.  At  Pisa  however  it  continues  to  retain 
the  appearance  of  a  considerable  river.  The  tract  of  country  watered 
by  the  Amo,  especially  between  Florence  and  Pisa,  constitutes  the 
most  populous,  most  productive,  and  most  thriving  part  of  Tuscany. 
In  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Amo,  between  Arezzo  and  Florence,  a 
vast  quantity  of  bones  and  whole  skeletons  of  the  largest  quadrupeds 
of  other-  climates,  the  mastodon,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippo- 
potamus are  founc^  as  well  as  beds  of  hgnita    [APENKiNEa.] 

ARNOLD.      [NOTTIVOHAMSHIBS.] 

ARNSBERQ,  or  ARENSBERQ,  a  government  or  province  of  Pms- 
sian  Westphalia,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  governments  of  Miinster  and 
Minden,  £.  by  the  principality  of  Waldeck  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  S. 
by  Nassau,  and  W.  by  the  governments  of  Coblenz,  Cologne,  and 
Diisseldorf.  Its  shape  is  nearly  triangular,  the  base  which  is  about 
70  miles  long  from  east  to  west  resting  on  the  Lippe,  and  the  vertex 
which  is  about  70  miles  southward  from  the  base  resting  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Westerwald,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Upper  Sieg.  The  area  is  2965  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation at  the  end  of  1849  was  579,757,  of  whom  about  5700  were  Jews 
and  the  rest  Evangelicals  and  Cailiolics,  in  the  ratio  of  127  to  100. 

Swface, — ^With  the  exception  of  the  immediate  basin  of  the  Lippe, 
which  is  level,  the  surface  is  a  rugged  mountainous  plateau,  in  parts 
covered  with  forests  or  with  coppice-wood,  in  parts  six>ny  and  barren. 
These  highlands  are  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  Sauerland  Moun- 
tains which,  extending  between  the  Lippe  and  the  Sieg,  form  part 
of  the  watershed  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  to  which 
respectively  their  western  and  eastern  declivities  extend.  They  are 
distinguished  in  difierent  parts  by  special  names.  The  northern 
part,  stretching  between  the  Lippe  and  the  Ruhr,  and  extending 
eastward  to  the  hilly  region  of  Brdon  and  tlie  sources  of  the  Diemel, 
a  feeder  of  the  Weser,  forms  the  Haarstrang  Mountains,  a  portion  of 
which  lying  between  the  Mone  and  the  Rnhr  is  called  the  Amsbeiger- 
Wald.  At  the  sources  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  Lenne  is  the  plateau  of 
Winterbeig^,  the  highest  part  of  the  Sauerland,  the  general  level  of 
which  is  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  several  of  the  summits 
rise  more  than  500  feet  higher.  The  southern  party  which  contains 
the  sources  of  tilie  Sieg  and  the  Eder,  another  feeder  of  the  Weser, 
forms  theBothhaar  or  Rothlager  Mountains,  which  reach  their  greatest 
devation  in  the  Ederkopf,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  crest  of  the  Sauerland  runs  at  a  very  little  distance 
from  the  eastern  boundary,  and  that  the  government  belongs  almost 
entirely  to  the  Rhine  slope  of  that  system.  In  the  west  of  the  govem- 
menty  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Lenne  and  the  sources  of  the 
Wupper,  are  the  Ebbe  Mountains,  which  reach  the  height  of  2220 
feet  The  surface  is  furrowed  by  several  rivers  and  by  a  great  number 
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of  small  streams,  many  of  which  run  through  narrow  gorges  and  wild 
mountain  glens.  The  Lippe,  flowing  at  its  northern  base  towards  the 
west,  passes  the  towns  of  Lippstadt  and  Hamm,  and  enters  the  Rhine 
in  the  government  of  Diisseldorf  at  Wesel,  after  a  course  of  about  100 
miles.  It  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  4ip  to  Lippstadt;  in  that 
distance  it  traverses  a  rich  agricultural  lowland,  the  surplus  produce 
of  which  is  sent  down  the  Lippe  to  the  Rhine.  Nearly  parallel  to  the 
Lippe  flows  the  Ruhr,  carrying  down  the  drainage  of  all  the  central 
part  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Sauerland  into  the  Rhine  at  Ruhrort. 
The  Ruhr  is  navigable  for  barges  up  to  Witten,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  province.  The  principal  feeders  of  the  Ruhr  in  the  government 
are  the  Mone,  which  enters  it  on  the  right  bank  below  Amsb'eig ;  the 
Lenne,  which  has  a  north-western  course,  and  enters  it  on  the  left 
bank;  and  the  Yolme  and  the  Empe,  which  flow  northward,  and 
uniting  their  waters  at  Hagen  join  the  Ruhr  about  two  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Lenne.  The  Sieg  drains  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  government.  Its  course  is  first  to  the  south-south-west  tiU  it 
reaches  the  western  boundary  below  the  town  of  Siegen,  whence  its 
course  is  westward  and  very  tortuous  across  the  governments  of 
Coblenz  and  Cologne  to  its  mouth  in  the  Rhine,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  below  Bonn.  The  water-power  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  Sieg  and 
most  of  their  feeders  is  very  considerable,  and  is  turned  to  advantage 
in  driving  the  machinery  of  a  vast  number  of  mills  and  metalluigical 
establishments. 

Agricultural  Produce. — In  the  plain  of  the  Lippe  and  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Ruhr,  the  Lenne,  and  most  of  the  other  rivers,  farming  is  well 
understood  and  carefully  attended  to.  Farms  vary  in  size  from  100 
to  200  acres,  but  many  are  smaller,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  southern  districts.  In  the  valleys  the  chief  farm-products  are 
com,  flax,  and  fodder  for  fattening  cattle.  The  soil  of  the  province 
yields  enough  for  the  home  consumption.  The  farm-houses  are  shel- 
tered by  a  patch  of  woodland,  but  there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of 
grazing  land  and  of  hedge-rows  between  the  fields.  The  bottom-land 
along  the  Upper  Sieg  and  in  the  numerous  glens  that  open  upon  it 
is  all  laid  out  in  water-meadows,  the  system  of  irrigation  having  been 
introduced  here  from  Italy  two  or  three  centuries  ago;  even  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  in  many  instances  are  made  to  produce  good  crops 
of  grass  by  means  of  irrigating  riUs.  The  adaptation  of  this  system, 
which  is  here  carried  out  almost  to  perfection,  allows  of  all  manure 
being  applied  to  the  arable  land  on  the  hill-sides,  which  is  naturally 
very  poor,  and  yields  only  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  and  some  flax.  Forest- 
farming  also  in  this  district  and  in  all  the  wooded  parts  of  the  sur- 
face, is  reduced  almost  to  a  science ;  the  aim  for  centuries  having  been 
to  produce  not  timber  but  wood  suited  for  charcoal-burning,  bark  for 
the  tanner,  and  fuel  for  domestic  use.  A  rotation  of  coppice  or  under- 
wood, cut  down  every  16  years,  affords  these  important  articles ;  and 
rye  is  grown  on  the  forest-land  the  year  after  the  imderwood  is  cut 
down,  the  roots  of  which  are  left  to  throw  out  shoots  for  a  new 
growth  The  system  of  forest-farming  and  water-meadowing  are 
carried  out  by  companies  of  peasant-proprietors  or  by  village  commu- 
nities, under  the  direction  of  woodrangers  and  overseers,  elected  by 
their  fellow-villagers  for  their  tact  and  experience.  These  small  pro- 
prietors are  also  manufacturers,  miners,  or  in  some  instances  hand- 
loom  weavers.  The  number  of  horses,  sheep,  oxen,  and  cows  is 
considerable.  The  homed  cattle  are  very  generally  used  for  draught. 
Swine  are  numerous. 

Mineral  and  Industrial  Products. — The  region  of  the  Sauerland  under 
consideration  in  the  present  article  is  geologically  isolated  between 
recent  formations  on  the  slopes  toward  the  north  and  west,  and  the  trap 
formation  and  huge  basaltic  heavings  of  the  Westerwald  on  the  south. 
It  is  composed  chiefly  of  clay-slate  and  grauwacke-slate,  quartz  and 
old  limestone,  which  frequently  appears  on  the  surface,  and  contains 
several  remarkable  cavems.  The  Ruhr  district  is  still  more  remarkable 
for  its  manxifacturing  and  mining  industry  than  for  its  agriculture. 
Along  the  stream  are  numerous  cotton-fiictories  and  iron-works,  and 
the  hill  sides  are  pierced  by  countless  coal-mines,  the  principal 
entrances  to  which  are  indicated  by  neat  brick  buildings  and  tall 
chimneys.  The  neighbourhoods  of  Dortmund  and  Bochum  yield  coal 
of  excellent  quality,  and  at  Hoerde  near  the  former  town  extensive 
iron  strata  in  connection  with  coal  were  discovered  in  July,  1852* 
Bog-iron  ore  abounds  in  this  district  The  coal  is  conveyed  to  Witten 
where  the  Ruhr  becomes  navigable,  and  thence  in  light  flat-bottomed 
baizes  down  the  river  to  Miihlheim  and  Ruhrort,  where  it  is  shipped 
in  steam-tugs  for  conveyance  along  the  Rhine.  The  introduction  of 
railways  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  coal-mining  in  the  basin  of  the 
Upper  Ruhr :  the  coal  of  this  region  is  more  bituminous  than  that 
found  lower  down.  Large  quantities  of  it  are  conveyed  by  the  Berg- 
Mark  railway  through  Elberfeld  and  Diisseldorf,  and  thenoe  along  the 
Cologne-Minden  line.  The  coal-mines  on  the  Ruhr  are  all  worked  by 
joint-stock  companies.  Every  stream  between  the  Ruhr  and  the  Sieg 
inclusive  is  occupied  with  small  metallurgical  works  wherever  a  fall 
creates  power  to  drive  m&chinery.  ••  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Iserlohn 
and  Altena,  in  the  basin  of  the  Lenne,  the  number  of  small  works  of 
wire-drawers,  copper-smiths,  steel-hammerers,  nail-makers,  and  others 
is  surprising  to  those  accustomed  to  witness  only  the  estabhshments 
of  lai^  capitaIiBt&  But  large  establishments  and  steam-machinery 
are  gradually  being  introduced  at  Iserlohn,  Wetten,  and  other  places 
against  which  the  old-fashioned  system  cannot  compete ;  and  tfav  not 
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only  for  the  xnan-ifocture  of  iron  and  steel,  but  for  forging  instruments 
of  cutlery  and  for  the  construction  of  machinery.  Coke  too  has  come 
into  use  in  many  smelting  cstablwhmcuts  iustend  of  tlie  old  system  of 
smelting  with  charcoal,  which  however  is  still  the  rule  in  the  Siegeu 
district  at  least. 

The  spai'ry-iron  ore  found  in  the  uplands  nortli  of  the  Sieg  is  of 
very  superior  quality.  It  is  a  carbui-etted  protoxide  of  ii-on,  which 
when  puddled  with  charcoal  at  once  becomes  steel ;  the  niiueitil  is 
therefore  locally  called  *  steelstoue.'  "When  smelted  with  coke  it  gives 
h  good  white  iron  of  a  less  steely  nature.  It  is  generally  found  accom- 
panied with  a  little  copper,  occasionally  with  lead,  cobalt,  nickel, 
antimony  and  arsenic,  and  with  pyriU^s  and  sulphates  of  all  descrip- 
tions. The  Musen  mine  in  the  Sieg  district  in  perhaps  the  richest  of 
all ;  it  has  beeii  *'orked  since  the  14th  century.  The  ore  here  occurs 
in  beds,  and  in  one  part  it  rises  in  a  solid  ma.ss  nearly  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  which  is  called  Stahlbei-g,  or  Steel  Mouutiuu.  Contiguous 
to  the  Stahlbcrg  is  a  va.st  lead-mine,  the  lodes  of  which,  varying  in 
breadth  fi*om  two  or  throe  feet  to  several  fathoms,  are  foimd  under 
veins  of  spairy-iron  ore.  The  population  of  this  Sieg  district,  though 
as  stated  above  they  have  their  little  fonus,  are  almost  all  enrolled  as 
minera  or  metal  hi  I'gists.  The  ores  from  the  mines  in  the  back  glens 
are  conveyed  to  the  smelting  furnaces  by  oxen,  which  are  used  here 
and  in  many  other  pai-ts  of  the  province  for  cai-tage  in  preference  to 
horses,  on  account  of  the  hilliuesH  of  the  roads.  The  Mu.seu  ore  is 
smelted  at  a  government  fouudiy  on  the  Fcmdorf,  a  feeder  of  the  Sieg. 
The  lead-ore  of  the  district  is  combined  with  antimony,  which  reudera 
smeltijig  difficult.  Coi)per,  silver,  lead,  and  nickel  are  found  combined 
in  these  mines.  Crystals  also  of  a  light  iniby  colour,  tiimsparent, 
bearing  a  high  polish,  and  containing  GO  per  cent,  of  silver,  are  occa- 
sionally foimd.  Siegen  on  the  Sieg  was  long  famous  for  its  steel 
manufacture.  Most  of  the  mines  and  metallm^ical  works  in  the 
Siegen  district  are  like  the  farming  operations  conducted  on  a  small 
scale,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  population  so  well  and  so  gene- 
rally acquainted  with  mining  and  metallurgy ;  in  fact,  almost  every 
man  is  a  miner  and  fm-nace-owiier ;  and  the  white-dressed  calf -skin 
worn  at  the  furnace  is  constantly  seen  on  the  village ra  when  working 
in  their  meadows.  There  are  valuable  cobalt-mines  in  the  Siegen 
district  At  the  northern  base  of  the  Sauerland  are  numerous  biine- 
Qprings  and  extensive  salt-works.  Mineral  baths  are  established  in 
this  district  and  some  other  parts  of  the  province. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  moist,  and  the  winters  are  long  and 
B<rvere.  The  cold  is  sometimes  so  intense  as  to  freeze  the  rivers  to 
the  bottom. 

C<»nmuniccUiom. — Besides  its  two  navigable  rivers  the  province 
enjoys  great  facilities  for  tho  exportation  of  its  minei*al  and  industrial 
produce  by  the  Cologne-Minden  railway  which  passes  through  Hamm 
and  Dortmund,  and  connects  the  great  North-German  lines  with  the 
Rhine  and  Belgian  railways.  From  Hamm  a  branch  line  runs  east- 
ward through  Soest  to  Paderbom  and  another  north  to  Miinster,  and 
at  Dortmund  is  the  junction  of  a  south-eastern  branch  which  runs 
through  Elberfeld  into  the  Cologne-Minden  line  again  at  Diisseldorf. 
At  Olpe,  on  the  watershed  between  the  Ruhr  and  the  Sieg,  several 
good  common  roads  meet,  nmniug  in  various  dii-ections  through  the 
mining  districts,  and  a  good  road  runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Sieg. 
The  high  road  from  Cologne  to  Hanover  and  the  Baltic  runs  up  the 
valley  of  the  Lippe.  Among  the  most  important  I'ailway  engineering 
works  are  the  long  bridge  and  viaduct  by  which  the  Berg-Mark  railway 
is  carried  over  the  Ruhr  at  Herdeke,  a  little  south  of  Dortmund. 
.  Tovnu. — Aifubergj  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  on  a  hiU 
almost  surrounded  by  the  Ruhr,  in  about  61"  22'  N.  lat.,  8"  6'  E.  long., 
22  miles  S.S.E.  from  Hamm.  It  commands  an  extensive  prospect  of 
the  mountainous  scenery  round  it,  in  which  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
castle  where  the  Westphalian  barons  forming  the  Holy  Vehm  used  to 
meet  in  secret  tribimal  are  a  striking  featiu^.  Amsberg  is  provided 
with  water  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  engine  which  forees  it  up  from 
the  river.  It  was  in  former  times  associated  ^dth  the  Hanseatic 
League.  Its  chief  manufactures  are  potashes,  spirits,  beer,  linen,  and 
broadcloth.  The  principal  buildings  in  the  town  are  the  government 
offices,  two  Catholic  churches^  a  Protestant  seminary  for  teachers,  a 
Catholic  gymnasium,  and  an  agricultural  school  The  town  is  the 
sefct  of  the  superior  court  of  justice  for  the  province :  population,  4500. 

AUena,  21  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Amsberg,  on  the  Lenne  and  the 
Nette,  a  smaU  feeder  of  the  former,  has  been  long  famous  for  its 
manufactures  of  raw  and  refined  steel,  iron-wire,  sewing  and  knitting 
needles,  thimbles,  and  various  small  metallic  wares.  The  rivers  are 
lined  with  a  great  number  of  factories.  The  old  castle  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  poor-house.  One  of  its  towers  belonged  to  a  still  older 
structure,  and  dates  from  the  year  12()0  :  population,  4000. 

Bochwn,  situated  on  the  coalfield  of  tho  Lower  Ruhr,  in  a  fertile 
district  40  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Amsberg,  has  a  population  of  4300, 
who  manufacture  cast-steel,  woollen  cloth,  and  hardware. 

JBrilon,  21  miles  E.  from  Amsberg,  is  a  very  ancient  place.  The 
parish  church  is  said  to  date  from  A.D.  776,  and  to  have  been  founded 
oy  Charlemagne.  Linen  is  manufactiu:ed  here,  but  the  chief  sources 
of  employment  are  tlie  lead,  copper,  idno,  and  iron  mines  of  the 
neighbourhood :  population,  8500. 

Dortm/UMd,  80  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Amsberg  and  73  miles  by  railway 
K.B.  from  Cologne,  is  situated  on  the  Emsche  and  on  the  Cologne- 


Minden  railroad,  which  is  here  joined  by  another  line  from  Diisseldorf 
through  E)berfelti  The  to^\':a,  which  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  Hanseatic  League,  is  of  considerable  size,  slightly  fortified  and  not 
very  well  built.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  a  school  of  midwifery,  0ourand 
oil-mills  worked  by  steam,  and  manufactiu^es  of  linen,  woollen,  aad 
cotton  stufis,  tobacco,  beer,  gin,  nails,  and  cutlery.  Dortmund  is  the 
se^it  of  a  mining  boai'd  and  of  several  government  officeei  It  has  an 
important  com-niarket ;  population,  8000. 

JIayen,  11  miles  S.  from  Doi'tmuud  by  the  Elberfeld  railway,  ii 
situated  in  the  fork  between  the  Empe  and  the  Volme  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Ruhr.  It  is  a  thriving  place  with 
a  manufiicturing  population  of  4500.  The  vales  of  the  Empe  and 
Volme  are  swarming  with  inhabitants  chiefly  engaged  in  the  iron 
manufacture  :  along  the  rivers  are  a  gi<eat  n'omber  of  small  factories. 
The  industrial  products  of  Hagen  are  iron  and  steel  waras,  leather, 
and  broadcloth.  A  few  miles  S.  from  Hagen  is  Sckwdfti,  another 
brisk  little  town  on  the  same  railway  with  about  4000  inhabitants 
engaged  in  similar  manufactures.  There  are  also  extensive  bleaehing- 
grounds  here.  The  road  from  Hagen  to  Schwehn  is  called  the 
Emperatrasse,  or  Street  along  the  Empe ;  it  leads  to  the  valley  of  the 
Wuppei*  in  the  province  of  Diisseldorf,  and  is  lined  almost  rJlthe  way 
between  the  two  towns  with  small  metallurgical  factories  driven  by 
the  Empe  and  turning  out  a  vast  quantity  of  iron  and  steel  articles, 
such  as  scythes,  straw-cutting  knives,  files,  saws,  spades,  frying-pans, 
knives,  anvils,  kc 

Hamm,  a  walled  town  at  the  junction  of  the  Ahse  wjth  the  lappe 
at  the  intersection  of  the  Cologne-Minden  railway  witib  the  lines  to 
Miinster  and  Paderbom,  is  90  miles  by  railway  N.N.K  from  Cologne 
and  300  miles  W.S.W.  from  Berlin.  The  ditches  that  formerly  encir- 
cled the  town  have  been  filled  up  and  converted  into  public  walka 
The  town  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Hanseatic  Loigue.  It  hiiB 
a  famous  gymnasium.  Some  linen,  leather,  and  woollen  doth  are 
manufactured.  There  are  several  bleach  works  here  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  hams.  At  some  distance  from  the  western  wall  the  town  is 
further  defended  by  a  fort  called  Fort  Ferdinand. 

Jaei'lohn,  also  a  walled  town  situated  near  the  Baar,  a  small  feeder 
of  the  Ruhr,  18  miles  W.  from  Amsbeig,  has  11,000  inhabitants, 
including  a  suburb  without  the  walls.  This  is  perhaps  the  busiest 
manufacturing  hive  in  the  province.  The  countiy  about  it  is  studded 
with  iron  forges,  paper-mills,  bleach-works,  and  factories.  The  indus- 
trial products  of  the  town  are  cutlery,  sine  and  brass  ware,  pins  and 
needles,  iron  wire,  steam  machinery,  leather,  silk,  calicoes,  and  broad- 
cloth. There  is  a  considerable  export  trada  The  town  has  a  Latin 
school  of  the  first  class.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  is  some  pic- 
turesque scenery,  comprising  rocks,  glens,  and  old  castles.  A  few 
miles  from  Iserlohn  are  the  famous  Felsen-Meer  (Sea  of  Rocks)  and  a 
cavern,  in  which  vast  numbers  of  fossil  bones  have  been  found. 

Lippstadtf  a  small  regularly  built  fortified  town,  part  of  which 
belongs  to  ^e  Princes  of  Lippe-Detmold,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Lippe,  22  miles  by  railway  £.  from  Hamm.  Leather,  tiles, 
bricks,  and  spirits  are  manufactured.  There  is  a  royal  salt  magazine 
in  the  town,  which  trades  also  in  com,  fat  caHle,  and  butter: 
population,  4400. 

Olptf  a  small  but  rising  place  of  about  2000  inhabitants,  with  iron 
and  steel  forges  and  copper  foundries,  is  situated  about  SO  mUea  S.  from 
Iserlohn,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bigge,  a  feed^  of  the  LennsL 

tHegcn,  40  miles  S.  from  Amsberg,  situated  on  a  steep  hill  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sieg,  is  a  very  old  looking  {dace,  consisting  of  steep 
narrow  ill-paved  and  dirty  streets.  The  houses,  which  are  small,  have 
their  gables  turned  towands  the  streets,  and  seem  in  danger  of  being 
crushed  between  two  large  castles  which,  crowned  with  fantastic 
towers,  rise  on  opposite  sides  of  the  town.  The  process  of  steel- 
making,  which  was  introduced  here  from  Italy  in  the  early  part  of 
the  16  th  century,  was  long  kept  a  secret  among  the  metal  workers  of 
the  town,  who  also  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  tibe  manufacture  in  this 
district.  The  steel  of  Siegen  accordingly  was  famous  all  over  Europe. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  mining  board  and  poaseases  a  highly  valuable 
geological  and  mineralogical  cabinet  enriched  by  contributions  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  which  Siegen  miners  have  penetrated.  The 
mining  board  is  located  in  one  of  the  castles  above  mentioned,  which 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Catholic  branch  of  the  House  of 
Nassau-Siegen ;  in  a  huge  round  tower  adjoining  it  is  the  mapping 
department  containing  plana  of  all  the  mines  in  the  district  The 
other  castle,  situated  on  the  crown  of  the  hill  above  the  town,  was  the 
residence  of  the  Protestant  branch  of  the  same  family :  its  gardens 
are  now  laid  out  as  pleasure  grounds.  The  mining  board  possesses  a 
valuable  library  and  a  laboratory  in  which  minerals  are  analysed  and 
lectures  are  frequently  delivered  to  the  minen.  Siegen  is  a  place  of 
some  commercial  importance  as  being  the  xesidenoe  of  numerous 
owners  of  minesj,  furnaces,  and  forests  in  this  district  The  iron- 
mines,  smelting-fumaces,  and  forges  in  the  neighboniiiood  are  almost 
countless:  cobalt  mines  are  also  worked.  Some  linen,  cotton  and 
woollen  stufis,  and  soap  are  manufactured  in  the  town ;  hut  iron  and 
steel  are  tho  staples.  The  spirit  of  the  old  monopoly  however  which 
still  hovers  over  tlie  place  has  driven  away  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  trade  to  Olpe  and  other  places  where  steam  maofainery  and  modem 
and  improved  methods  of  smeliang  on  a  large  scale  have  been  adopted : 
population,  6800. 
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Soctty  15  miles  from  Hamm  on  the  railway  to  Paderbom  and  18  miles 
K.  from  Amsberg  on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Lippe,  is  an  old  town  sur- 
romided  by  high  walls  flanked  by  ronnd  towers  and  pierced  by  five 
gates :  population,  dose  upon  9000.  It  contains  a  Catholic  cathedral, 
which  is  built  in  the  Byzantine  style,  and  in  which  the  Protestants 
have  the  '  Simultaneum,'  or  right  of  use  for  worship.  The  Petri- 
Kirche  is  also  built  in  the  Byzantine  style ;  and  the  Wiesen-Kirche  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  Qerman  gothic.  *  The  streets  are  narrow,  dark, 
and  crooked.  There  are  also  several  Lutheran  and  Calyinistic  churches 
in  the  town,  a  gymnasium  of  the  first  class,  and  a  training  school  for 
teachers.  The  industrial  products  are  some  linen^  broadcloth,  and 
leather :  the  town  has  com  and  wool  markets.  The  neighbourhood  is 
laid  out  in  fruit  plantations  and  market  gardens.  The  district  of  Soest 
produces  the  best  barley  in  Westphalia.  About  a  mile  from  Soest  are 
the  saltworks  and  baths  of  Sassendorf. 

Unna,  20  miles  W.  from  Soest,  has  extensive  saltworks  supplied 
from  brine-springs;  manufactures  of  calico,  beer,  and  spirits;  and 
5300  inhabitants.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches  :  it 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  Hanseatic  Leagua  At  Werlf  also  a 
small  town  of  8600  inhabitants  midway  between  Soest  and  Unna, 
there  are  important  saltworks. 

ARNSTAbT.      [SCHWARTZBUBO-SONDKRSHATTSEN.] 

ARNSWALDE.    [Brandenburg.] 

AROLPEN,  a  smaU  town  in  Germany  situated  on  the  Aar,  28  miles 
a  from  Cassel,  in  61'  26'  N.  lat.,  8"  56'  E.  long.,  is  the  residence  of 
the  princes  of  Waldeck.  The  town  is  regularly  bidlt,  possesses  woollen, 
leather,  and  iron-ware  manufactories,  a  college,  a  grammar-school, 
three  churches,  and  about  1600  inhabitants.  The  palace  is  a  hand- 
some structure  of  spacious  dimensions  :  it  contains  a  gtJlery  of  paint- 
ings, a  ntmiismatic  cabinet  rich  in  Greek  coins,  a  museum  of  antiqui- 
ties from  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  a  library  of  80,000  volumes. 
There  is  a  handsome  avenue  of  six  rows  of  ancient  oaks,  2000  paces 
in  length,  close  to  the  town. 

ARO'NA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  division  of  Novara,  is  situated 
in  45*  47'  N.  lat.,  8**  84'  E.  long.,  86  miles  N.W.  from  Milan,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  near  its  southern  extremity : 
the  population  is  about  4000.  The  town  stands  on  the  Simplon  road 
from  Switzerland  to  Milan,  from  which  another  post-road  branches 
out  at  Arena,  leading  to  Novara,  Vercelli,  and  Turin.  Arona  is  a  neat 
and  bustling  little  town,  with  a  small  castellated  harbour  on  the  lake ; 
it  carries  on  a  considerable  transit  trade  between  Piedmont  and 
Switzerland.  Goods  coming  from  Gknoa  and  Turin  are  embarked  at 
Arona  and  sent  across  the  lake  to  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino,  whence 
they  pass  by  the  new  road  over  Mount  Beroardin  into  the  Orisons, 
and  thence  into  (Germany.  The  principal  street  is  very  narrow. 
There  are  doct^ards  for  building  vessels  to  ply  on  the  lake.  A  steamer 
which  traverses  the  Lago  Maggiore  daily  calls  at  Arona.  The  situation 
of  the  town  is  delightful,  just  within  the  last  range  of  hills  above  which 
the  snowy  Alps  are  seen  and  at  the  opening  of  the  wide  plains  of 
Lombardy.  The  neighbourhood  produces  good  wine.  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  the  celebrated  archbishop  of  Milan,  was  bom  in  October 
1538  in  the  castle  adjoining  Arona,  which  is  now  in  ruins.  A  colossal 
statue  was  raised  to  him  on  a  hiU  above  the  town  in  1697.  It  is  66 
feet  high  or  106  feet  including  its  granite  pedestal,  and  it  forms  a  conspi- 
cuous object  for  miles  around.  The  head,  hands,  and  feet  are  cast  in 
bronze,  the  body  is  formed  of  a  column  of  largo  stones,  surrounded 
with  sheets  of  hammered  copper,  which  constitute  the  drapery  of  the 
figure.  The  proportions  of  the  statue  are  very  good.  The  Saint 
appears  holding  his  breviary  under  his  left  arm ;  the  right  arm  is 
extended,  in  the  act  of  bestowing  his  benediction  on  the  country. 
A  railway  is  in  course  of  construction  from  Novara  to  Arona,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  line  from  Genoa  to  Novara ;  and  a  port  is  about  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Piedmontese  government  close  to  the  railway 
station,  whence  government  steamboats  will  ply  to  the  north  shore  of 
the  Lago  Maggiore,  thus  opening  a  regular  and  rapid  communication 
between  Switzerland  and  Piedmont. 

ARPI'NO,  the  ancient  Arpinum,  a  city  of  Italy,  the  birthplace  of 
Cicero  and  Caius  Marius,  is  situated  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  midway  between  Rome  and  Naples,  being  about  65  miles 
distant  from  each.  It  stands  on  a  bold  rugged  eminence  to  the  left  of  the 
Garigliano  (the  ancient  Liris),  and  near  its  confluence  with  the  Fibreno. 
The  old  town,  which  before  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Roman 
republic  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Volsci,  was  built  on  the 
summit  of  a  steep  rock.  An  ancient  arch,  constructed  of  rough  hewn 
stones  and  pointed  like  the  gothic  arch;  a  considerable  exteilt  of 
Cyclopean  walla,  which  run  along  the  northern  brow  of  the  hill,  occu- 
pied by  the  present  town  as  far  as  the  ancient  citadel  on  its  summit ; 
an  ancient  cistern ;  four  subterranean  arches,  and  other  traces  stUl 
remain.  The  citadel  is  called  by  the  natives  Civita  Vecchia.  Arpinum 
in  alliance  with  Rome  freed  itself  from  the  rule  of  the  Samnites,  and 
was  rewarded  with  some  of  the  privil^es  of  a  Roman  municipium 
B.C.  302.  (Livy,  x.  1.)  About  B.c.  188  the  inhabitants  of  Arpinum 
received  the  full  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  and  were  enrolled  in 
the  Cornelian  tribe.  (Livy,  xxxviii.  36.)  During  the  later  years  of 
the  republic  it  was  a  flourishing  municipal  town.  Though  Arpinum 
partook  in  the  horrors  consequent  on  me  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
power,  and  in  the  desolation  of  the  middle  ages,  it  was  never  wholly 
obliterated  as  a  city,  but  haa  continued  like  other  ancient  plaees  in  th-^ 


neighbourhood  to  be  of  comparative  importance.  It  once  owed  its 
preservation  to  the  fame  of  Cicero  and  Marius.  In  the  wars  between 
the  hotises  of  Aragon  and  Anjou  for  the  possession  of  the  Neapolitan 
kingdom,  Arpino  took  part  with  the  French  against  the  Aragonese 
and  the  pope.  The  pontiff  (Pius  II.)  generously  commanded  Napoleone 
Orsini,  his  successful  captain,  to  '  spare  Arpino  for  the  memory  of 
Caius  Marius  and  Marcus  Tullitia' 

Arpioo,  like  most  other  towns  in  Italy,  gradually  descended  as 
peace  and  tranquillity  were  established,  from  the  lofty  hill  top  to 
lower  ground,  and  it  now  stands  on  an  inferior  ridge  nearer  to  the 
Liris. 

The  present  population  is  about  9000 ;  manufactures  of  cloth,  the 
best  made  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  parchment,  paper,  and 
leather  are  briskly  carried  on  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  The 
surrounding  scenery,  the  picturesque  beauty  of  which  is  scarcely 
surpas.sed  in  any  part  of  Italy,  is  woodland  and  very  mountainous. 
The  soil  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  or  Garigliano,  is  alluvial  and 
productive;  and  a  rich  deep  and  black  loam,  that  gives  nomish- 
inent  to  extensive  woods  of  the  largest  oak-trees  in  Italy  with  the 
exception  of  those  on  Mount  Qarganus,  extends  far  up  the  sides  of 
the  mountains.  The  river  Liris  runs  in  a  deep  bed ;  its  full  cleat 
rapid  stream,  very  diflerent  from  the  muddy  sleepy  character  it 
assumes  in  the  flat  country  nearer  to  its  mouth,  has  formed  some 
ciuious  little  islands,  and  a  number  of  cascades,  the  soothing  noise  of 
which  is  constantly  heard  in  the  town  of  Arpino.  The  Fibrenus,  a 
deep,  rapid,  pellucid,  and  excessively  cold  mountain  stream,  which  has 
it«  sources  in  a  part  of  the  Apennine  chain  that  separates  the  vale  of 
the  Liris  from  the  Fucine  Lake  (Celano),  joins  the  Liris  by  a  gentle 
water^fall,  about  three  miles  above  Arpino.  The  banks  of  both  rivers 
are  shaded  with  poplar-trees  of  exceedingly  fine  growth.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Fibrenus  in  the  plain  below  the  town  was  the  estate 
which  Cicero  inherited  from  his  father.  Near  its  mouth  the  Fibrenus 
divides  into  two  branches,  between  which  and  the  Liris  there  is  a 
beautifVd  little  island  of  a  triangular  shape.  This  islet  is  supposed  to 
be  the  '  Amalthea '  of  Cicero,  which  was  one  of  the  orator's  favourite 
retreats.  (Cicero  to  Atticus,  i.  16;  ii.  1.)  Opposite  to  the  island,  and 
in  an  angle  formed  by  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Fibrenus  with  the 
Liris,  there  stands  a  building  called  La  Villa  di  San  Domenico,  which 
was  built  for  the  accommodation  of  some  monks  of  the  Dominican 
order  in  the  middle  ages,  on  the  site  and  mainly  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  great  orator's  Arpine  villa,  and  which  in  its  turn  is  deserted  and 
almost  a  ruin.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  town  of 
Arpino,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris,  there  is  a  religious  house 
occupied  by  Trappists,  which  has  always  borne  the  name  of 
*  Casamari,*  or  house  of  Marius. 

The  ancient  remains,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
existing  in  and  about  Arpino,  include  the  cloacse,  or  common  sewers 
of  the  city,  which  like  those  of  ancient  Rome  are  capacious  and 
built  in  the  finest  manner,  and  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  bridge  called  by 
the  natives  'II  Ponte  di  Cicerone,'  buUt  across  the  Liris,  between 
Arpino  and  Sora.  Of  this  bridge,  which  had  probably  four  arches, 
three  arches  have  disappeared.  Within  the  town  there  are  some 
fragments  of  old  Roman  roads  and  of  some  inscriptions  and  broken 
statues.  Two  rude  and  evidently  modem  busts  of  Marius  and  Cicero 
stand  in  the  piazza,  or  market-place,  where  is  a  town-hall  of  modem 
erection  with  niches  for  the  statues  of  those  two  great  ornaments  of 
Arpino.  The  public  school  is  called  the  TuUian  College,  and  the 
humble  play-house  the  Tullian  Theatre.  The  initials  (M.  T.  C.)  of  the 
orator's  name  are  seen  in  all  directions,  and  they  alone  form  the 
insignia  or  arms  of  the  city.  The  cloth-manufacturers  of  the  place, 
more  especially,  boast  that  Arpinum  was  famous  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  repubUc  for  its  woollen  goods  and  the  art  of  dyeing  them,  and 
that  the  father  of  the  immortal  Cicero  was  a  fuller.  Cicero's  father 
however  was  of  equestrian  rank  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  considerable  families  in  the  town.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Liris  there  are  numerous  mineral  springs.  Iron,  breccia,  white 
marble,  spotted  red  marble,  and  marble  of  a  beautiful  warm  yellow 
hue  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

ARQUES.      [SEINE-lNFfeRIEURE.] 

ARRAGON.    [Aragon.] 

ARRAN,  an  island  lying  off  the  south-west  coast  of  Scotland, 
between  56**  26'  and  65"  45'  N.  lat,  6°  4'  and  5"  26'  W.  long., 
forming  part  of  the  shire  of  Bute.  It  lies  in  the  bay  formed  by  the 
peninsiida  of  Cantire  [Arqtle]  and  the  Ayrahxn  coast ;  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  former  by  the  sound  of  Kilbrannan,  and  from  the 
latter  by  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  The  distance  fi*om  the  island  of  Bute  is 
above  6  miles ;  and  from  Cantire  about  4  miles.  From  the  Ayrshire 
coast  the  distance  is  about  13  miles.  ('Map  of  Scotland,'  published 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.)  The  greatest 
length  of  the  island,  measured  from  near  Loch  I^anza  to  Eildonan,  is 
more  than  20  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  from  Drumodune 
Point  to  the  head-land  between  Brodick  and  Lamlash  bays,  about 
12  miles. 

Loch  Ranza  on  the  north  side,  and  on  the  east  the  bays  of  Brodick 
and  Lamlash,  are  the  chief  inlets.  Lamlash  Bay,  in  65**  32'  N.  lat, 
6"  4'  W.  long.,  is  sheltered  by  the  Holy  Island,  which  lies  across  the 
entrance,  and  is  nearly  2  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  half  a  mile.  The  cliSs  of  this  island  are  chiefly  basalt^ 
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in  rnde  columiiB,  resting  on  aandatone,  and  in  some  parts  rise  to  the 
height  of  above  1000  feet  The  harbour  thus  inclosed  has  good 
holding-ground,  sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  veAsels,  and  room 
enough  for  the  largest  navy  to  ride  at  anchor.  Brodick  Bay,  a  little 
to  the  noi*th  of  Lauilash  B&y  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  head- 
land), is  of  an  irregular  shape ;  it  afifords  good  anchoi'age  ground  and 
has  about  5  fathoms  water ;  in  moderate  weather  vessels  can  ride  in 
safety.  Loch  Ranza  extends  about  a  mile  inland,  and  has  three  fathoms' 
water  at  the  lowest  ebb.  At  the  extremity  of  a  small  point  of  land 
jutting  into  the  loch  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  which  is  said  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  when  they  came  to  hunt  in 
Arran.  A  small  island,  called  Pladda,  lies  off  the  south  coast  of 
Arran,  about  a  mile  distant;  it  is  low,  flat,  a  mile  long,  and  has  10 
acres  of  excellent  pasture.     There  is  a  lighthouse  upon  it 

The  surface  of  Arran  is  in  general  high,  particularly  towards  the 
north  end,  where  the  scenery  is  sublime.  Goatfell,  the  highest  moun- 
tain, is  estimated  by  Professor  Playfair  to  be  2945  feet  high ;  but  in 
the  Society's  'Map  of  Scotland'  it  is  marked  at  955  yards  or  2865 
feet,  which  is  also  Dr.  Macculloch's  statement.  The  lower  part  is 
red-sandstone,  but  several  hundred  feet  upwards  mica-slate,  separated 
from  the  red-sandstone  by  a  bed  of  breccia,  rises  from  under  it,  and 
continues  till  it  reaches  a  kind  of  irregular  plain,  from  which  again 
arises  a  mass  of  granite,  different  from  that  of  the  Central  Highlands, 
in  the  form  of  an  obtuse  pyramid.  The  side  of  the  mountain  is 
covered  with  debris  of  mica-slate  and  granite,  and  toward  the  summit 
by  large  blocks  of  granite,  which  materially  impede  the  ascent,  and 
the  rude  appearance  of  which  is  increased  by  the  absence  of  all  vege- 
tation, except  a  few  lichens.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  very 
extensive.  The  name  of  this  mountain  in  Qaelic  is  Gaodh  JBhein, 
*  Mountain  of  Winds ; '  the  name  of  Qoatfell  having  been  given  by 
the  strangers  who  have  visited  the  island. 

The  geology  of  Arran  from  its  interesting  character  has  attracted 
much  attention.  The  line  of  the  coast  is  generally  low,  although  it 
occasionally  rises  into  precipitous  cliffs.  Red-sandstone  is  the  pre- 
dominant rock,  extending  with  little  interruption  from  near  Loch 
Ranza  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  along  the  eastern  and 
southern  shore,  to  Sliddery  Water  near  the  south-west  extremity  of 
the  island.  From  Sliddery  Water  it  occurs  alternating  with  claystone 
and  porphyry  to  Dnimodune;  and  extends,  with  one  interruption, 
from  Drumodune  to  the  river  lorso,  where  it  finally  disappears. 
Schistose  rocks  and  mica-slate  on  the  west  and  clay-slate  on  the 
north  coast,  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  circuit  to  the  point  where 
the  sandstone  commences. 

The  interior  of  the  island  may  bo  mineralogically  divided  into  two 
parts,  by  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  Brodick  Bay  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  lorsc^  North  of  this  line,  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  and  granite 
occur.  The  schistose  rocks  rise  from  beneath  the  sandstone  on  the 
eastern  coast,  and  form  the  western  coast  north  of  the  lorsa.  The 
centre  is  occupied  by  the  granite,  which  forms  the  lofty  and  craggy 
mountains  of  Qoatfell  and  Kiddoe  toward  the  east,  of  Ben  Huish  in 
the  centre,  and  Benbearan  on  the  west.  The  granite  approaches  the 
sea  BO  nearly  on  each  side  as  to  reduce  the  space  occupied  by  the  clay- 
slate  and  red-sandstoiic  on  the  east  and  the  mica-slate  on  the  west,  to 
narrow  belts.  It  rises  into  spiry  forms,  frequently  bare  of  vegetation, 
and  is  intersected  by  deep  and  rugged  hollows,  through  which 
mountain-torrents  take  their  course. 

The  districtd  occupied  by  the  different  kinds  of  rock  in  the  southern 
division  are  not  so  easily  determined,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  rocks 
themselves  and  the  accumulation  of  soil  on  the  surface.  All  those 
which  are  not  sandstone  are  varieties  of  trap,  syenite,  porphyry,  and 
other  un^tratified  r<}ck8  of  the  same  family,  overlying  the  sandstone. 
Veins  of  claystone,  clinkstone,  or  porphyry  traverse  the  sandstone, 
and  even  in  some  places  the  granite.  (Macculloch's  *  Description  of  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland') 

The  island  does  not  possess  any  extensive  lake  or  important  river. 
Loch  Tana  or  Tannoch,  about  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
^road,  is  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  small 
stream,  the  lorsa,  flows  from  it  into  Machry  Bay  on  the  west  coast. 
Other  rivulets,  some  of  them  forming  cascades,  flow  from  the  hills 
and  through  the  deep  glens  into  the  sea.  One  bursting  from  an 
orifice  in  the  Dipping  Rocks,  which  are  rude  columnar  basaltic  cliffs 
about  300  feet  high,  near  the  south-east  comer  of  the  island,  faUs  into 
the  sea  at  some  distance  from  the  base  of  the  rocks. 

At  Cory  or  Corry  on  the  north-east  coast  are  quarries  of  white 
sandstone.  This  stone  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Crinan 
Canal.  Slates  were  once  procured  near  the  *  Cock  of  Arran '  (a  mass 
of  sandstone  lying  on  the  north  shore  of  the  island,  and  forming  a 
well-known  sea-mark),  and  some  attempts  to  work  coal  were  at  one 
time  made  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  near  the  bay  of  Lamlash. 
Transparent  stones,  knoi^n  to  the  jewellers  as  Arran  stones, 
Cairngorms,  and  Scotch  topazes,  are  found  on  Goatfell. 

The  climate  of  Arran  is  temperate.  The  height  of  the  mountains 
and  the  position  of  the  island  render  it  subject  to  rain. 

The  island  was  originally  a  royal  domain  mostly  clothed  with  wood, 
and  stocked  with  red-deer,  wild  boars,  and  other  animals  of  the  chase. 
Marks  of  the  ancient  woods  still  remain,  and  extensive  coppices  of 
birch,  ash,  and  oak  spring  up  amidst  the  cliffs.  The  greater  portion 
of  it  ia  possessed  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.    Brodick  Cattle,  formerly 
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decayed  and  ruinous,  was  repaired,  improved,  and  eulaiged  by  the 
late  duke.  The  ducal  family  occasionally  resides  on  the  island. 
Brodick  and  Lamlash  on  the  east  and  Shedog  on  the  west  coast  are 
small  villages,  whoae  inhabitants  look  to  ^e  summer  TJsitors  for 
their  livelihood  by  letting  their  humble  acoonunodation  as  fumiahed 
lodgings.  There  are  a  few  well-built  houses  and  small  villas  ia 
Brodick  and  in  Lamlash,  but  as  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  does  not 
let  any  ground  for  building  the  population  of  the  island  is  gradoallj 
decreasing.  The  land  which  admits  of  cultivation  is  not  fertile,  and 
is  of  small  extent  compared  with  the  soifaoe  of  the  island.  Oats, 
here  or  big,  potatoes,  peas,  and  beans  are  grown. 

The  native  breed  of  horses  ia  small,  patient  of  hunger  and  fatigae, 
and  remarkably  sure-footed.  The  island  produces  hares  and  rabbits, 
the  otter  and  wild  cat,  black-cocks,  grouse,  ptarmigans,  plovers,  &c. 
The  red-deer  and  wild-goat  are  now  nearly  if  not  quite  extinct  The 
eagle  and  other  birds  of  prey  have  been  nearly  extirpated,  from  the 
care  taken  to  preserve  the  game.  Serpents^  including  the  common 
adder,  and  toads  are  found  in  Arran. 

Kelp  was  formerly  made  in  considerable  quantity.  Most  of  the 
woollen  cloth  used  in  the  island  is  made  by  the  women.  The  herring 
fishery  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  natives  engage.  Shoals  of 
herrings  often  frequent  the  coast;  when  this  is  not  the  case 
the  fishermen  repair  to  Loch  Fyne  [Aiiotlbshibe],  or  other  placea 

The  population  of  Arran,  which  contains  two  parishes,  Kilmoiy 
and  Kilbride,  in  1851  was  5947.  Most  of  the  people  undeistand 
English,  though  Qaelic  is  the  language  spoken.  Arran,  the  island  of 
Bute,  and  the  Cumbray  Islands,  make  up  the  shire  of  Bute.  There 
is  daily  steam-communication  between  Arran  and  Ardrossan  on  the 
Ayrahire  coast. 

Arran  was  part  of  the  domains  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  It  subse- 
quently formed  an  earldom  which  was  held  by  the  family  of  Boyd, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Hamilton  family.  It  afforded  a 
temporary  asylum  to  Robert  Bruce  in  his  adversity;  on  the  wegt 
side  of  the  island  ia  a  cave  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
concealed. 

Immense  cairns,  rough  obelisks,  monumental  stones,  and  other 
antiquities,  commonly  termed  Druidioal,  are  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  island.  Two  or  three  Danish  forts  and  the  remains  of  a 
mound  of  doubtful  origin  are  at  Drummoduin  or  Drumodune,  on  the 
west  side.  On  the  Holy  Island  in  Lamlash  Bay,  there  is  said  to  hare 
existed  a  monastery,  foimded  by  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  Besides 
Loch  Ranza  Castle,  there  are  the  ruins  of  another  old  castle  (Kildonan) 
on  the  south  coast. 

(Headrick's  View  of  the  Mineralogy,  <frc,  of  Arran;  James^m's 
Outline  of  the  Mimeralogy  of  the  Shetlcmd  Idaxvda  and  the  Idand  of 
Arran;  Pennant's  Voyage  to  the  Ilebridra;  TranMoctiont  of  Oit 
Geological  Society,  dec;  Macculloch's  Uighlande  and  IttaniU  oj 
Scotland,) 

ARRAN,  Isles  of  (South),  three  island  parishes  which  together  con- 
stitute the  barony  of  Arran,  in  the  coimty  of  Galway  in  Irelsjid.  They 
lie  across  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Galway,  between  53"  2'  and  53^  9' 
N.  lat,  9"  31'  and  9"  50'  W.  long.,  constituting  a  natural  breakwater 
towards  the  Atlantic,  about  twelve  miles  in  length  from  north-wos^t 
to  south-east.  The  islands  are  separated  from  one  another  by  Fou! 
Sound  and  Gregory  Sound;  and  from  the  mainland,  from  which 
either  extremity  of  the  group  is  distant  about  4  miles,  by  North  and 
South  Sounds  respectively.  The  total  area  of  the  group  is  11,387 
acres,  and  the  population  in  1851  was  2333.  Inishmore,  on  the  north 
about  seven  miles  long  by  two  miles  at  the  widest  part,  contains  7635 
acres,  and  in  1851  had  a  population  of  2312,  of  whom  523  inhabited 
the  large  village  of  Killeany,  and  628  that  of  Kilronan.  Inishmaan, 
or  Middle  Island,  has  an  area  of  2252  acres,  and  in  1851  had  a  popula- 
tion of  518.  Inishere,  on  the  south,  contains  1400  acres,  and  in 
1851  had  a  population  of  518.  The  group  is  constituted  by  a 
detached  elevation  of  the  limestone  plain  which  imderlies  the  greater 
part  of  the  bay  of  Galway.  The  suzface  rises  gently  from  the  aide 
toward  the  mainland,  and  terminates  toward  the  Atlantic  in  a  line  of 
clifis  ranging  from  100  to  200  feet  in  height.  The  whole  area  is  under 
cultivation,  but  of  a  very  rude  kind.  The  produce  ia  only  potatoes 
and  rye.  The  average  size  of  the  inclosures  with  which  the  surface 
is  reticulated  is  less  than  half  an  acre ;  and  many  of  the  inclosed 
spots  do  not  exceed  a  rood  of  ground.  The  habitations  of  the  people 
are  poor,  but  not  quite  so  wretched  as  in  some  districts  of  the 
adjoining  mainland.  The  general  occupation  is  fishing,  combined 
with  a  precarious  agriculture.  The  Arran  fishermen,  besides  decked 
hookers  and  other  boats,  still  use  the  corragh,  or  wicker-work  boat, 
covered  with  tarred  canvass  or  hides.  In  common  with  all  those  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  the  Arran  Islands  are  liable  to  frequent 
famines,  owing  to  their  exposure  to  the  westerly  wind&  When  a 
westerly  wind  unaccompanied  with  rains  blows  violently  in  the 
month  of  August,  it  is  sure  to  destroy  the  potato  crop  by  parching 
the  stalks.     This  wind  is  called  in  the  country  the  *  red  wind. 

Arran  Islands  retain  many  monuments  of  military  and  ecclesiastical 
antiquity.  On  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  near  the  nortiiem  extremity  of 
Inishmore,  at  a  height  of  220  feet  above  the  Atlantic,  stands  Dun- 
Aengus,  a  cyclopean  cireular  stone  fortress,  erected  about  the 
beginning  of  the  1st  century  by  the  Fir-Bolg,  or  Belgre,  after  their 
expulsion  from  the  mainland.   This  tribe,  in  this  as  in  all  the  districts 
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of  Ireland  where  they  settled,  have  left  behind  them  the  evidences  of 
considerable  advancement  in  the  arts,  especially  in  stone  building. 
There  are  eight  other  circular  stone  fortresses  erected  by  the  same 
people  on  the  Arran  Islands.  The  masonry  of  all  is  of  the  same 
cyclopeau  character ;  and  in  several  the  walls  of  unoemented  stone  are 
still  standing  to  the  height  of  20  feet.  Dun-Aengus  is  the  largest, 
and  is  described  in  the  *  Report  on  the  Ordnance  Memoir  of  Ireland ' 
as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  barbaric  monuments  remaining  in 
Europe.  The  eoclesiastical  remains  are  equally  remarkable.  luish- 
more  was  early  known  as  Aran-na^naomh,  or  Aran  of  the  Saints,  from 
the  number  of  religious  recluses  who  made  it  their  aboda  Upwards 
of  20  churches  and  monastic  establishments  are  enumerated  in  the 
throe  Islands  Some  of  these  wore  grouped  within  the  inclosure  of 
the  old  Belgic  fortresses.  Stone  oratories  and  little  bee-hive  stone 
huts  of  monks  of  the  7th  and  even  of  the  6th  century  are  still  to  be 
seen  within  the  oyclopean  walls  of  the  fortress  of  the  Fir-Bolg  chief, 
Muirbeach  Mil,  on  the  great  island.  The  church  of  St.  Kenanach,  on 
the  Middle  Island,  has  lost  its  stone  roof,  but  is  in  other  respects 
entire,  and  presents  a  very  interesting  example  of  the  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  the  7th  century  in  Ireland.  It  is  but  16  feet  6  inches 
in  length,  and  12  feet  6  inches  in  breadth  in  the  inside.  The  walls 
are  d  feet  thick,  and  quite  cyclopean  in  their  structure.  One  stone  is 
18  feet  in  length— being  the  entire  external  breadth  of  the  church — 
and  3  feet  in  thickness.  The  islands  are  still  frequented  by  pilgrims 
from  distant  pcurts  of  the  country.  These  islands  give  the  title  of  earl 
in  the  Irish  peerage  to  the  family  of  Gore. 

{Irish  Fisheries  Report,  1836 ;  O'Flahert/s  West  Connatight,  in  the 
Pvblicaiions  of  the  Irish  Archceological  Society,  Dublin,  1846 ;  Petrie's 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Irdand,  Dublin,  1845 ;  and  Transactions 
of  Rayal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xx.) 
ARRANMORE.    [Galwat.] 

ARRAS,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  former  province  of  Artois 
and  of  the  present  department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  stands  on  the  Scarpe, 
which  here  receives  the  Crinchon,  in  60**  174'  N.  lat.,  2°  46'  E.  long. : 
population,  24,439.  It  is  a  first-class  station  on  the  Great  Northern 
of  France  railway ;  its  distance  by  this  route  from  Paris  is  134  miles, 
from  Brussels  97  miles,  and  from  Amiens  42  milea  The  town  is  built 
partly  on  an  eminence  and  partly  on  a  plain,  and  consists  of  four 
parts — ^the  Citd,  the  Upper  Town,  the  Lower  Town,  and  the  Citadel — 
flanked  by  several  suburbs  The  Cit^  stands  on  the  highest  ground, 
and  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nemeiocenna  or  Ncmetacum,  the 
capital  of  the  Atrebates,  in  which  JuUus  Caesar  spent  the  winter  of 
RC.  61.  The  Upper  Town  sprung  up  in  the  6th  century  round  an 
oratory  of  St.-Waast,  which  under  one  of  the  sons  of  Clovis  was 
superseded  by  an  abbey  of  huge  extent  The  Lower  Town,  which  is 
the  most  modem  and  the  finest  part  of  Arras,  skirts  the  glacis  of  the 
citadeL  The  houses  of  Arras  are  all  well-biult  of  stone,  quarried  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  town,  but  in  the  Cit6  and  the  Upper  Town  the 
streets  have  neither  regularity  nor  uniformity.  In  the  Lower  Town 
however  the  streets  are  straight  and  wide;  the  houses  uniform,  of 
good  height,  and  constructed  of  cut  stone;  here  too  there  are 
seTeral  handsome  squares,  the  laigest  two  of  which  are  contiguous, 
and  surrounded  by  gothic  buildings,  which  are  fronted  by  arcades, 
supported  by  freestone  columns.  Among  the  principal  buildings  of 
Arras  are — ^the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame,  a  large  and  handsome  gothic 
structure,  consisting  of  nave,  choir,  and  transepts;  the  prefect's 
residence,  built  in  1780  for  the  meeting  of  the  States  or  provincial 
parliament  of  Artois ;  the  town-hall,  the  theatre,  the  barracks,  and 
the  arsenaL  The  public  library,  consisting  of  the  lx>oks  that  belonged 
to  the  Abbey  of  St.-Waast>  and  numerous  modem  works,  contains 
34,000  volumes  and  a  great  number  of  manuscript&  Other  notice- 
able objects  in  Arras  are — ^the  belfroi,  or  old  watch-tower,  which  is 
classed  among  the  historical  monuments  of  France,  the  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  the  church  of  St-Waast,  the  arsenal,  and  the 
fortifications. 

Of  the  old  fortifications  some  towers  and  portions  of  walls  still 
remain.  The  modem  fortifications  were  the  first  constmcted  by 
Vauban  according  to  his  own  system.  They  consist  of  a  solid  bastioned 
wall,  defended  by  ditches  and  numerous  outworks ;  and  of  a  citadel 
which  is  separated  from  the  city  by  a  wide  esplanade,  but  situated 
within  the  ramparts.  The  citadel  is  in  plan  an  irregular  pentagon. 
The  esplanade  forms  a  splendid  public  walk. 

Arras  has  given  title  to  a  bishop  since  a.d.  390.  Its  first  prelate 
St  Diogenes  was  killed  by  the  barbarians  in  410,  and  the  see 
remained  vacant  till  A.l>.  580  when  St  Waast  became  the  second 
bishop  of  Arras.  His  successors  resided  at  Cambrai  till  1093,  when 
bishop  Lambert  returned  to  the  original  diocesan  seat  An  important 
council  was  held  in  Arras  in  1025,  touching  the  sacraments, of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Another  council  was  held  here  in  1490. 
The  diocsese  of  Arras  comprehends  the  department  of  Pas-de-Calais. 
The  Scarpe  is  navigated  by  barges  from  this  town.  The  com  market 
of  Arras  is  the  most  important  in  the  north  of  France.  The  trade 
of  the  town  in  agricultural  produce  and  in  its  own  manufactures  is 
considerable.  Amongst  the  industrial  products  are  coarse  woollens, 
cotton  yarn  and  doth,  hosiery,  lace,  soap,  thread,  pipes,  beet-root  sugar, 
ironmongery  and  hardware,  leather,  colza  oil,  and  pottery.  There  are 
breweries,  oil-mills,  tanyards,  naileries,  wool-washmg  establishments, 
and  iactorie*  for  tb»  «o  ^stmction  of  locomotive  engines  and  steam 


machinery.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  of  commerce,  and  of  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufaotiues. 
Among  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  are  a  college,  a  school  of 
militaiy  engineering,  a  school  of  design,  a  school  for  deaf-mutes^  a 
diocesan  seminary,  and  a  literary  and  scientific  society. 

Nemetacum,  like  many  other  Gallic  towns,  was  better  known  by  the 
name  of  the  tribe  in  whose  territory  it  stood ;  and  from  the  Atrebates 
the  name  of  the  town  (Arras)  and  the  name  of  the  province  (Artois) 
are  said  to  be  derived.  It  appears  from  the  writings  of  St  Jerome 
that  it  was  in  his  time  noted  for  its  woollen  manufactures.  It 
continued  all  through  the  middle  ages,  and  even  to  the  16th  century, 
fEimous  for  its  tapestry ;  and  the  name  of  the  town  was  given  in 
England  to  the  pictured  hangings  that  adorned  the  palaces  of  her  kings 
and  nobles.  The  Franks  in  their  first  invasion  of  this  part  of  Gaul 
seized  the  town,  but  they  were  soon  driven  out  of  it  by  the  Romans. 
In  407  the  Vandals,  and  in  880  the  Northmen,  ravaged  it,  and  from 
the  last  date  the  town  was  entirely  deserted  for  30  years.  Shortly 
after  its  restoration  it  was  seized  by  Charles  the  Simple,  who  held  it 
till  915.  In  1355  the  fortifications  were  strengthened  from  fear  of  the 
English.  Louis  XI.  took  possession  of  Arras  after  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Rash  in  1477 ;  but  the  inhabitants,  attached  to  the  house 
of  Burgundy,  revolted.  Thereupon  the  king  besieged  the  town  in 
person,  took  it  by  assault^  drove  out  all  the  inhabitants,  whom  he 
replaced  by  others  drawn  from  all  parts  of  France,  and  through  a  desire 
to  obliterate  the  very  name  of  Arras  he  called  the  city  Franchise. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Spaniards  got  possession  of  Arras  and  held  it  till 
1640,  when  the  French  again  made  themselves  masters  of  it  after  a  long 
siege.  By  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  the  town  was  definitively  ceded 
to  France.  Arras  suffered  terribly  in  the  first  French  revolution, 
when  it  was  domineered  over  for  two  years  (1793-5)  by  Joseph  Lebon, 
one  of  the  most  ferocious  terrorists  of  the  time.  Lebon  and  the  two 
Robespierres  were  natives  of  Arras. 

Two  treaties  were  concluded  at  Arras  in  the  15th  century  :  one  In 
1435  between  France  and  Bui^ndy,  by  which  several  towns  were 
annexed  to  the  latter ;  and  one  in  1482  between  Maximilian  of  Austria 
and  Louis  XI.  of  France,  whereby  Maigaret^  daughter  of  Maximilian, 
was  to  have  been  given  to  the  dauphin,  with  Artois  and  Burgundy  as 
a  dowry. 

ARROE.    [ScHLESwio.] 

ARROO  or  ARRU  ISLANDS,  situated  in  the  eastern  seas  on  the 
northern  veige  of  the  great  Australian  bank,  about  80  miles  S.W.  from 
Papua  or  New  Guinea,  extend  from  north  to  south  about  100  miles. 
The  breadth  from  east  to  west  may  be  about  30  miles,  but  it  has  not 
been  definitely  ascertained.  The  centre  lies  in  about  6"  S.  lat,  and 
134**  30'  E.  long.  Some  of  the  islands  to  the  south  are  of  considerable 
extent ;  the  largest  is  about  70  miles  long  and  20  miles  broad.  Those 
islands  which  lie  to  the  northward  on  the  edge  of  the  bank  are  small, 
being  in  few  cases  more  than  six  miles  in  circumference.  The  islands 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  channels,  some  of  which  are 
of  great  depth,  and  in  one  is  a  dangerous  whirlpool.  From  the  sUoi-es 
of  all  the  islands  extend  coral  reefs,  which  to  the  eastward  are  of  con- 
siderable extent  The  surface  of  the  islands  is  generally  low ;  in  some 
places  occur  patches  of  rock,  which  reach  a  height  of  about  20  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  An  appearance  of  greater  height  is  given  by  the 
forests  of  lofty  trees  which  cover  the  islands.  LitUe  is  known  of  the 
interior  of  the  country  or  of  the  inhabitants.  Some  Chinese  and 
Dutch  merchants  reside  at  Dobbo,  the  chief  trading-place  in  these 
islands.  The  productions  of  the  Arroo  Islands  are  pearls,  mother-of- 
pearl,  tortokse-shell,  trepang,  edible  birds' -nests,  and  an  aromatic  bark 
named  missoy,  which  resembles  ciuDamon,  and  is  extensively  used 
among  the  eastern  islands,  although  rarely  imported  into  Europe. 
British  goods  to  a  considerable  amount,  chiefly  calicoes,  hardware, 
arms,  and  gunpowder,  are  brought  from  Singapore.  Kaogaroos  of 
small  size  have  been  foimd  on  the  islands. 

This  cluster  of  islands  is  likewise  remarkable  as  being  much  i*eaorted 
to  by  Birds  of  Paradise,  which  breed  here  in  laige  numbers.  ThcMe 
birds  are  caught  for  the  sake  of  their  beautiful  plumage  by  the 
natives,  who  first  cut  off  their  legs,  and  then  drawing  their  entrails 
preserve  the  remainder  by  fumigation.  In  this  dried  state  these  birds 
likewise  form  an  article  of  commerce  between  the  natives  and  the 
Chinese  traders. 

(London  Geographical  Journal ;  Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer.) 

ARS-EN-R^    [Chabente-Inf6rieure.] 

ARSrNOE,  the  name  of  a  city  in  Egypt^  at  the  head  of  the  westem 
branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  near  the  termination  of  the  canal  which 
unites  the  Red  Sea  and  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile ;  its  name, 
which  was  derived  from  Arsinoe,  the  wife  of  Ptolemteus  Philadelphus, 
appears  to  have  been  afterwards  changed  to  Cleopatris.  The  site  of 
the  village  of  Ardscherdd,  near  Suez,  corresponds  to  that  of  Arsinoe. 
The  harbour  at  this  port  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  Egypt 

Arsinoe  was  also  the  name  of  a  nome,  or  one  of  the  ancient  provin- 
cial divisions  of  Egypt  which  corresponds  to  ihe  modem  Faiouk. 
This  province  and  the  chief  town  in  it  derived  their  names  from  the 
Arsinoe  just  mentioned.  The  town  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile,  in  29'  N.  lat  The  old  name  of  the  town  was  the  *  City  of 
Crocodiles,*  this  animal  being  highly  reverenced  there,  as  we  leani 
from  Strabo. 
ARTA,  GULF  OF  (ancient  Ambracian  Gu^),  an  arm  of  the  Ionian 
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Sea  which  anciently  separated  EpiruB  and  Acamania,  and  now  fonns 
pai*t  of  the  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Greece.  It  la  25  miles 
long  and  10  miles  wide,  and  lies  between  38^  62'  and  39**  3'  N.  lat., 
20"  48'  and  21"  10'  E.  long. 

Across  the  entrance,  which  is  described  in  the  article  Actium,  there 
is  a  bar  composed  of  soft  sand  and  sea-weed,  over  which  the  greatest 
depth  of  water  is  15  feet,  and  the  channel  is  somewhat  intricate. 
Having  passed  this  the  gulf  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size, 
and  IB  perfectly  free  from  danger,  except  off  the  low  shores,  where  flats 
extend  in  some  places  nearly  a  mile ;  but  these  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  light  colour  of  the  water,  the  banks  being  of  white  sand,  while 
in  the  rest  of  the  gulf  the  bottom  is  of  black  mud.  The  deepest  water 
is  36  fi&thoms,  which  is  toward  the  head  of  the  gulf.  The  narrowest 
part  of  the  entrance  is  only  700  yards,  and  half  a  mile  is  its  general 
width  in  the  direction  of  north-east ;  it  then  turns  sharply  round  a 
low  point  to  the  south-east,  and  opens  out  much  wider  for  about  four 
miles,  the  western  shore  being  low  and  the  eastern  high.  A  second 
entrance  is  then  formed  by  the  two  high  capes  of  La  Scara  and 
Madonna  to  the  lai^  basin  of  the  gulf,  the  northern  shore  of  which 
consists  of  low  sandy  ribands,  separating  large  lakes  and  mai-shes  from 
the  gulf.  At  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles  to  the  northward  of 
the  gulf,  a  sharp  and  uneven  range  of  hills  runs  about  east  and  west ; 
the  westernmost  part  of  which,  overlooking  the  Ionian  Sea,  called 
Mount  Zalunga,  is  about  1500  feet  in  height,  and  continues  its  undu- 
lating descent  to  the  ruins  of  Nicopolis,  three  miles  north  of  Prevesa. 
After  a  considerable  depression,  the  eastern  part  of  the  range  rises 
again  to  a  remarkable  three-peaked  mountain,  called  from  its  colour 
Mavro  Vouno  (Black  Mountain),  which  has  about  the  same  elevation 
as  Zalunga,  but  its  sides  are  rugged  and  precipitous.  Between  its  base 
and  the  lakes  before  mentioned  he  the  plains  of  Arta,  rich  and  fertile  ; 
but  from  the  thinness  of  population  and  want  of  commerce  they  are 
little  cultivated,  and  principally  devoted  to  pasture.  Farther  to  the 
north-east  are  ranges  of  hills  connected  with  the  chain  of  Pindus.  To 
the  eastward,  and  directly  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf,  rises  the  Makro- 
noro  ridge,  about  250  feet  in  height,  along  which  runs  the  road  from 
Albania  into  Greece :  this  road  is  capable  of  being  strongly  defended, 
and  particularly  at  the  head  of  Karavasara  Bay,  where  the  hills 
scarcely  admit  a  jMissage  between  their  bases  and  the  gulf.  The 
southern  shore  is  generally  rocky  except  at  the  bottom  of  the  bays 
formed  by  its  irr^idar  line ;  the  hills  are  round-topped,  insulated, 
and  barren,  composed  principally  of  limestone  and  schist,  with  occa- 
sional broad  veins  of  quartz ;  they  descend  steeply  to  the  shore.  One 
of  these,  to  the  eastward  of  Vonitza,  called  Amuthero,  rises  to  the 
height  of  1500  feet.  The  western  shore,  from  Cape  La  Scara  north- 
vard  towards  Lake  Mazoma,  is  first  rocky  and  steep;  then  come 
grassy  cliffs,  with  a  narrow  shingly  beach  at  the  foot ;  and  lastly,  the 
hills  Slope  graduafly  down  to  a  low  shore. 

The  only  towns  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  are — Arta,  from  which 
the  gulf  derives  its  name;  Prevesa,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
entrance ;  and  Vonitza,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name  on 
the  southern  shore.  At  Salahora,  which  is  the  port  of  Arta,  there  is 
a  custom-house.  The  ruins  of  Argos  Amphilochicum  are  visible  near 
the  head  of  Karavasara  Buy.  There  are  a  custom-house  and  a  few  huts 
near  the  ruins  known  by  the  name  of  Karavasara. 

Two  rivers,  the  Luro  (ancient  Charadra)  and  the  Arta  (ancient 
Arachthus),  flow  into  the  gulf  on  its  northern  ehores  ;  both  are  navi- 
gable for  boats  seven  or  eight  miles  from  their  mouths.  A  small 
stream  also  flows  through  the  town  or  Vonitza,  affording  an  abundant 
supply  of  excellent  water.  The  gulf  abounds  in  fish  of  the  finest 
quality,  particularly  of  the  mullet  kind ;  there  are  also  soles,  eels,  and 
sardines,  and  very  large  prawns.  Small  veins  of  coal  have  been  dis- 
covered on  the  western  side  of  the  gulf,  and  the  rocks  bear  strong 
indication  of  the  presence  of  copper. 

There  is  a  rise  and  fall  of  about  two  feet;  but  this,  with  the 
velocity  and  direction  of  the  current,  are  much  influenced  by  the  wind, 
BO  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  regular  tide.  This  remark  indeed 
applies  to  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  more  immediately ;  with  the  sea- 
breeze  which  blows  from  the  westward  the  current  sets  to  the  east- 
ward into  the  gulf,  and  in  the  night,  when  the  wind  fails,  the  water 
returns  out  of  the  gulf. 

ARTA,  the  ancient  Amhracia,  a  town  of  Albania,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Arta  (the  ancient  ArAchthus),  in  39"  8'  N.  lat., 
20*  60'  E.  long.,  distant  7  miles  from  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Arta,  9  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  Salahora,  and  80  miles  S.S.E.  from 
Yanina.  It  is  governed  by  a  bey  under  the  pasha  of  Yanina,  and 
prior  to  the  struggle  for  Grecian  freedom  was  a  very  large  and  popu- 
lous city,  but  having  been  stormed  in  1828  by  the  Greeks  under  Marco 
Botzaris,  it  was  reduced  to  a  ruinous  state.  In  1880  Lieut.  Wolfe 
estimated  the  population  at  7000. 

Hellenic  remains  of  considerable  extent  may  still  be  seen  forming 
the  baae  of  the  present  walls  of  the  castle,  which  is  situated  close  to 
the  river  in  the  northern  quarter  of  the  town.  There  are  also  remains 
of  the  lower  empire  in  the  convent  built  by  the  empress  Theodosia 
about  the  year  845  of  the  Christian  era,  and  another  convent  or 
cathedral  of  the  same  style  but  of  more  recent  date.  Arta  is  a  bishop's 
see  and  has  several  Greek  churches.  In  the  quarter  more  particu- 
larly set  apart  for  trade,  each  art  has  its  separate  street  or  bazaar ; 
articles  of  drees  manufactured  here  are  held  in  high  efitimation.    The 


floccatas,  or  shaggy  capotes  of  Arta,  are  considered  the  finest ;  wool- 
lens, coarse  cottons,  and  an  inferior  though  strong  description  o: 
Russia  leather  are  also  manufactured,  and  this  town  derives  some 
commereial  benefit  as  the  entrepdt  between  Yanina  and  the  gulf. 
Butchers  kill  and  vend  their  meat  outside  the  town ;  the  market  l< 
abundantly  supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the  neighbourinjf 
country,  which  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  the  plains  abound  in 
cattle  and  sheep.  There  is  a  bridge  of  Venetian  construction  over  tbe 
river  Arta  at  the  town.  Its  whole  length  is  about  200  yards,  and  the 
height  of  the  centre  angle  about  100  feet  above  the  river,  which  is 
here  divided  into  numerous  streams  by  sand-banks. 


Erulgc  at  Arta. 

ARTHUR'S  SEAT.     [EDr^'BURGu.] 

ARTOIS,  a  former  province  of  France,  now  comprehended  in  tl:p 
department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  was  bounded  N.E.  by  French  Flander  , 
E.  by  Hainan t,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  Picardie.  Ita  greatest  length 
from  north-west  to  south-east  was  70  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadlii 
at  right  angles  to  the  length  was  35  miles. 

Artois  is  a  tolerably  level  but  not  a  low  country,  lying  on  each  slor  ? 
of  the  watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Ehiglish  Channel  and  tl:  ^ 
Schelde.  On  the  east  slope  the  Aa,  and  the  Scarpe  and  Scns^  (t>v  » 
tributaries  of  the  Schelde),  flow  to  the  north-east ;  and  on  the  other 
side  the  Canche  and  Authie  flow  parallel  to  each  other  int^  the  English 
Channel.  The  soil  is  admirably  adapted  for  grain,  hops,  pulse,  and 
some  common  kinds  of  fruit.  There  is  but  little  forest  land.  Some 
coal-  and  iron-mines  are  worked. 

The  capital  was  Arras.  Among  the  other  towns  were  St-Omer, 
Bethune,  Aire,  St. -Pol,  Lens,  Hesdin,  and  Bapaume.  Furtter  details 
are  given  imder  Pas-de-Calais. 

Artois  (in  Latin  Artesia)  takes  its  name  from  the  Gallic  pebple  who 
formerly  inhabited  it — the  Atrebates.  In  the  6th  centurv  it  wfts 
invaded  by  the  Vandals,  and  after  them  by  the  Franks,  who  ruled 
over  it  till  a.d.  863.  In  the  year  just  named  Charles  the  Bald  gave  it 
aa  a  dowry  with  his  daughter  Judith  to  Baldwin,  first  Count  of  Flan- 
ders. It  reverted  to  the  crown  on  the  marriage  of  Philippe  Augnste 
with  iRabella  of  Hainaut  in  1180.  In  1236  it  was  made  a  county  by 
St.  Louis  in  favour  of  his  brother  Robert.  Afl:«r  coming  to  the  House 
of  Burgundy,  and  forming  part  of  the  dominions  of  those  powerful 
princes,  it  was  seized  by  Louis  XI.  of  France,  on  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Rash  in  1477.  Charles  VIII.,  son  of  Louis,  ceded  it  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  reserving  however  the  feudal  sovereignty.  The  county  of 
Artois  subsequently  passed  with  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  House  of 
Aiwtria  to  Spain.  Louis  XIII.  made  himself  master  of  it  in  1640,  and 
by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659,  the  possession  of  the  county 
\va8  confirmed  to  France.  Aft-er  ita  re-union  to  the  crown,  Artois 
formed  the  nominal  appanage  of  the  second  brothers  of  the  reigning 
kings  of  France.  Previous  to  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Charles  X. 
was  Coimt  d'Artois. 

The  art  of  boring  to  great  depths  in  order  to  bring  subterranean 
waters  to  the  surface  has  been  practised  for  centuries  in  Artois,  and 
the  wells  thus  formed  are  designated  Artesian  wells,  from  Arteaien,  the 
French  adjective  form  of  Artois. 

Previous  to  the  first  French  revolution,  Artois  had  ita  council  for 
the  management  of  civil  affairs,  consisting  of  representatives  from  the 
clergj',  the  nobility,  and  the  commons.  This  council  regulated  the 
levying  of  taxes  which  were  imposed  by  the  king,  and  granted  exemp- 
tions in  cases  where  the  pressure  was  very  heavy. 

ARUNDEL,  Sussex,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Gilbert  Poor-Law  Incorporation,  in  the 
parish  and  rape  of  Arundel,  stands  on  a  declivity  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  river  Arun,  in  50°  61'  N.  lat.,  0"  33'  W.  long.,  10  milea  E.  from 
Chichester,  55  miles  S.S.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  70  miles  by 
the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  railway :  the  population  in  1851  wm 
2748.  The  borough  is  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  conncil- 
lors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
of  Chichester.  Arundel  Poor-Law  Incorporation,  which  is  the  parish 
of  Arundel,  and  is  coincident  with  the  borough,  comprises  an  area  of 
1968  acres. 

Arundel  is  a  neat  and  clean  town,  and  from  its  situation  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  which  is  crowned  with  the  extensive  range  of  the  castle,  has 
a  very  picturesque  appearance.  The  houses  are  tolerably  well  built, 
and  the  streets  are  paved.    The  trade  of  the  place  is  not  very  great^ 
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though  vessels  of  150  k>n8  can  oome  up  to  the  town,  and  a  oanal 
unit^-'d  the  river  on  which  it  stands  with  the  Wey,  a  feeder  of  the 
Thames.  A  good  deal  of-  bark  is  shipped,  and  much  timber  for  the 
U3Q  of  the  dockyards.  The  custom-house  is  at  Arundel ;  this  keeps 
up  the  business  of  the  place,  which  might  otherwise  be  drawn  away 
tit  Little  Hampton,  about  four  miles  distant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
A  run-  There  is  a  mai-kot  on  every  alternate  Monday,  and  there  are 
four  annual  fairs  (May  14th,  August  2l8t,  September  25th,  and  Decem- 
ber 17th),  chiefly  for  cattle.  The  town-hall  was  erected  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  a  cost  of  9000^.,  and  given  to  the  town  in  exchange 
for  certain  borough  properties. 

A  neat  stone  bridge  of  three  ai-ches  over  the  Arun  unites  the  main 
part  of  the  town  with  a  smaller  portion  which  lies  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  The  chiuch  is  a  handsome  cruciform  structure, 
built  partly  of  flint  and  stone,  in  the  perpendicular  style.  From  the 
intersection  of  the  cross  rises  a  low  tower.  The  chancel  has  a  north 
aiale,  formerly  the  Lady  Chapel,  which  contains  many  remarkable 
mouuments  of  the  former  owners  'of  the  castle  and  others.  It 
hail  been  permitted  to  fall  into  decay,  but  has  been  partially  repaired 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  property  it  is.  The  south  transept  now 
serves  the  piuT)ose  of  a  chancel.  This  chmxjh  belonged  originally  to 
a  priory  of  Benedictines,  subject  to  the  abbey  of  Seez  in  Normandy ; 
but  the  priory  was  suppressed  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  and  a 
chantry  or  college,  for  a  master  and  twelve  secular  canons,  with  other 
ofticers,  was  founded  in  its  place.  Southward  from  the  chiurch  is  a 
range  of  buildings  seemingly  ei'ccted  upon  the  foundation  of  an  ancient 
btracture,  which  was  perhaps  the  habitation  of  the  above-mentioned 
Cimon&  It  has  been  fitted  up  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapeL  A  hospital  called  *  Maison  Dieu '  (God's  House)  was 
founded  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  by  one  of  the  Fitzalans,  for  the 
maintenance  of  as  many  poor  as  its  revenues  would  permit ;  at  the 
suppreswon  of  religious  houses  its  income  was  estimated  at  421.  3«.  M. 
per  anniun.    The  remains  of  it  are  now  used  as  a  malt-house. 

The  most  sti-iking  feature  in  Arundel  is  the  ancient  castle,  which 
gives  to  its  possessor  (now  the  Duke  of  Norfolk)  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Arundel — a  title  now  borne  by  his  eldest  son.  This  instance  of  a 
f>eerage  attached  to  the  tenure  of  a  house  is  now  an  anomaly.  In  11 
Henry  VI.  it  was. decided  that  the  tenure  of  the  castle  of  ^undel 
alone,  without  any  creation,  patent,  or  investiture,  constituted  its  pos- 
etissor  Earl  of  ArundeL  (Nicolas*s  *  Synopsis  of  the  Peei-age,'  27  ; 
Cruise's  'Digest,'  voL  ilL  152;  *  Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee 
respecting  Peerage,*  1820.)  In  3  Charles  I.  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament,  entitled  *  An  Act  concerning  the  title, 
name,  and  dignity  of  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  for  annexing  of  the  castle, 
honour,  manor,  and  lordship  of  Arundel,  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
with  tbe  titles  and  dignities  of  the  baro&ies  of  Fitizalan,  Clun, 
Oswaldestre,  and  Maltravers,  with  divers  other  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments  in  the  Act  mentioned,  being  then  parcel  of  the  pos- 
oessiona  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  Earl  Marshal  of 
England,  to  the  same  title,  name,  and  dignity  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel.'» 
(*  Report  of  the  Lords*  Committee  respecting  Peerage,'  p.  374.) 

The  castle  stands  on  a  steep  and  lofty  circular  knoll,  partly  natural, 
close  to  the  town,  and  commands  an  extensive  prospect  over  the.  flat, 
country  towards  the  sea,  and  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  sea  once  washed  the  castle  walls,  as  anchors  and 
other  marine  implements  have  been  found  near  it.  Arundel  castle  is 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  King  Alfred,  who  bequeathed  it  to 
las  nephew  Adhelm.  After  the  Norman  Conquest  it  was  given  by 
William  L  to  his  kinsman  Roger  de  Montgomeri,  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
.Shrewsbury.  Afterwards  the  casUe  passed  to  the  family  of  Albini, 
from  them  to  the  Fitzalans,  and  at  last,  by  the  marriage  of  the 
heiress  of  that  race  with  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk  (in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth),  to  the  family  of  the  Howards,  by  whom  it  is  still  retained. 

In  the  war  between  Charles  L  and  his  pai'linmcnt,  Arundel  Castle 
tfOB  held  and  garrisoned  by  the  parliamentary  forces.  It  was  however 
taken  by  Lord  Hopton  in  1643,  surrendering  to  him  at  the  first  sum- 
mons ;  and  two  months  after  was  as  suddenly  retaken  by  Sir  William 
WaUer.  From  that  time  it  continued  litUe  better  than  a  mass  of 
ruins  until  it  was  restored  by  the  late  Duke  of  Noiifblk  to  its  ancient 
magniflxMioe.  The  modem  parts  are  in  imitative  gothic  style,  intended 
to  accord  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  fabric 

On  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  castle  is  a  deep  ditch.  The 
entrance-gateway,  originally  defended  by  a  drawbridge  and  portcullis, 
was  built  by  Rioluurd  Fitzalan  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  This,  with 
some  of  the  walls  and  the  keep,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient 
castle.  The  keep  is  a  circular  stone  tower,  68  feet  in  diameter,  and 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  in  England.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  the 
dungeon,  a  vault  about  10  feet  high,  accessible  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
and  about  15^  feet  by  9}  feet  in  extent.  The  keep  has  been  long 
tenanted  by  some  owls  of  large  size  and  beautiful  plumage,  which 
were  sent  over  from  America  as  a  present  to  the  late  duke. 

Among  the  interior  apartments  of  the  qastle  may  bs  mentioned  the 
magnificent  library,  built  in  imitation  of  the  aisle  of  agothic  cathedral : 
the  omuoental  paits  are  copied  from  the  cloisters  at  Gloucester,  and  Stw 
George's,  Windsor.  It  is  122  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide.  The  ceilings, 
columns,  and  presses  are  entirely  of  mahogany.  The  great  hall,  called 
the  Borons'  Hall,  was  begun  in  1806 ;  it  is  70  feet  by  34  feet,  and  36 
feet  high.     The  roof  is  of  Spanish  chestnut^  curiously  wrought,  and 


the  plan  is  taken  fh>m  Westminster,  Eltham,  and  Crosby  halls.  Thers 
is  at  one  end  a  window  of  stained  glass,  representing  King  John  signing 
Magna  Charta.  In  a  series  of  th^een  stained  glass  windows  are  por- 
trayed the  figures  of  some  of  the  barons  from  whom  the  late  duke  was 
descended ;  and  there  are  also  portraits  of  his  family.  Several  other 
rooms  are  very  splendid,  and  contain  many  valuable  pictures  and  arti-. 
des  of  taste.  The  park  is  extensive  and  finely  wooded,  presenting  a 
great  variety  of  picturesque  scenery. 

The  town  which  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth  has  been 
represented  in  Parliament  ever  since  the  80th  of  Edward  I.  The 
franchise  was  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot ;  and  up  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  they  returned  two  members.  By  the 
Reform  Act  the  number  of  representatives  was  reduced  to  one ;  but 
the  boundaries  of  the  borough  remained  unaltered. 

The  river  Arun,  on  which  the  town  stands,  is  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk ;  it  is  famous  for  the  gray  mullets  which  in  summer 
come  up  to  Arundel  in  large  shoals  in  quest  of  a  particular  weed, 
the  feeding  on  which  renders  them  a  great  delicacy;  it  also 
contains  eels. 

(Rickman's  Gothic  Architecture  ;  Nealo's  Vi^wa  of  the  Seats  of  Noble- 
men  and  Gentlemen;  Dallaway's  History  of  the  Western  Division  of 
Sussex;  Horsfield's  History  of  Sussex;  Tiemey's  Ai'undd;  Arundd 
Guide  ;  Stothard's  Monumental  Effigies  ;  Communication  fi^im  Artmdd.) 

ARVE,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  flows  to  the 
north-west,  and  falls  into  the  Rhdne  just  below  Geneva.  Its  whole 
course  is  about  60  milea 

The  source  of  the  Arve  is  on  the  Col  de  Balme,  at  the  north-east 
extremity  of  the  valley  of  Chamouix;  but  its  waters  are  chiefly 
derived  from  the  glaciere  which  cover  the  northern  face  of  the  chain 
of  Mont  Blanc.  This  circumstance  causes  a  diflerence  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  river,  at  difierent  distances  from  its  source,  the  water 
growing  warmer  the  farther  it  flows;  and  leads  also  to  a  daily  alteration 
in  the  temperature  at  the  same  place.  The  melting  of  the  snow  goes 
on  faster  during  the  day,  and  so  produces  a  more  abundant  flow  of 
water,  which  is  less  affected  by  the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere  than 
when  the  current  is  smaller,  and  besides  this  water  traverses  the 
lower  country  during  the  coldness  of  the  night.  These  two  causes 
produce  a  sensible  differenoe  in  the  temperature  of  the  river  near  the 
mouth.  From  daybreak  in  the  month  of  August  the  waters  near  the 
mouth  have  been  observed  to  grow  colder  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  (the  difference  being  about  4*5**  of  Fahrenheit) ;  the 
alteration  is  effected  by  the  arrival  at  this  spot  of  the  waters  formed 
the  preceding  day  by  the  melting  of  the  snow.  From  nine  or  ten  in 
the  morning  the  temperature  rises  till  ten  at  night,  and  then  after 
remaining  stationary  for  a  time  it  falls  again.  The  river  brings  down 
'in  its  course  considerable  quantities  of  a  blackish  slaty  earth,  which 
the  inhabitants  carefully  preserve  and  scatter  over  the  snow,  with 
which  in  spring  the  fields  are  covered.  The  heat  generated  by  the 
action  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  black  earth  melts  the  snow,  and 
thu.^.  the  fields  are  left  clear  several  weeks  sooner  than  they  wo\ild 
othc.  '.ise  be.  Occasionally  when  the  snow  melts  more  rapidly  than 
usual,  the  river  overflows  its  banks  and  the  neighbouring  country  is 
inundated. 

The  ciurent  of  the  Arve  is  so  rapid,  that  for  some  time  after  it 
enters  the  Rhdne  its  waters  do  not  mingle  with  those  of  that  river ; 
the  distinction  between  the  clear  waters  of  the  Rhdne  and  the 
muddy  torrent  of  the  Arve  being  clearly  perceptible  for  a  considerable 
distance. 

ARZAMAS,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  Russian  province  of 
Nishnei-Novgorod,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arsha  and 
Tesha,  in  57"  87'  N*  lat.,  43'*  12'  E.  long,  distant  72  miles  S.  from  the 
city  of  Nishnei-Novgorod.  The  town  contains  22  churches,  besides 
a  monasteiy  and  a  conventb  It  has  a  mean  appearance ;  the  inhabit- 
ants are  however  industrious  and  thriving,  and  besides  manufacturing 
large  quantities  of  soap,  Russia  leather,  and  silver  and  iron  wares,  they 
are  extensively  engaged  in  weaving  and  dyeing  the  krashennina,  or 
blue  cloth,  which  is  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  Russian  women. 
They  likewise  export  linen,  sailcloth,  and  other  domestic  products  to 
Moscow  and  St,  Petersburg ;  and  the  crown  has  a  laige  manufactoiy 
of  potash  in  the  town.  Two  annual  fairs  of  some  importance  are  held 
in  the  town.  Arzamas  is  connected  with  the  small  town  of  Veshna 
by  means  of  a  bridge  across  the  Tesha,  and  their  united  population 
amounts  to  about  8000. 

ARZEW.    [Algerib.] 

ARZOBISPO  or  BONIN  ISLANDS.    [Bonin.] 

ASAM,  ASSAM,  or  TAEKHA,  a  country  of  Asia,  north-east  of 
Hindustan,  is  a  valley  of  gi^eat  extent,  stretching  from  the  meridian 
of  90"  30'  to  that  of  ^V  30'  E.,  or  upwards  of  440  miles,  between  two 
elevated  mountain  ranges ;  the  slopes  of  which,  as  ftu*  as  they  belong 
to  this  valley,  advance  on  the  north  to  the  parallel  of  28**  SO'  N.  lat, 
and  on  the  south  to  25"  30'  N.  lat  . , 

Along  the  north  side  of  this  valley,  the  most  eastern  chain  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  extends.  [Hihalata.]  The  mountains  through 
which  the  Brahmaputra  enters  Asam,  lying  between  97"  and  98^  £.  long., 
may  still  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Himalaya  range,  and  aa 
forming  the  most  eastern  extremity  of  that  extensive  chain.  The  height 
of  these  mountains  is  not  precisely  known,  but  probably  it  is  not  much 
short  of  20,000  feet;  they  boimd  the  vaU^  of  Asam  on  the  eaatb 
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Near  the  Qarrow  Hills  a  wide  opening  connects  the  valley  of  Asam 
with  the  plains  extending  along  the  Ganges. 

Asam  comprehends  an  area  of  about  70,000  square  miles.  About 
one-half  of  its  surface  is  occupied  by  the  offsets  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  which  are  inhabited  by  independent  nations.  Only  the 
level  and  in  some  places  hilly  country  which  extends  along  the  banks 
of  the  Brahmaputra,  between  90**  30'  and  96"  E.  long.,  wiihanavemge 
breadth  of  from  40  to  60  miles,  forms  what  may  be  properly  called 
the  kingdom  of  Asam,  comprehending  an  area  of  about  24,000 
square  miles. 

The  river  which  forms  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  Asam  is 
described  elsewhere.  [Brahmaputra.]  The  tributary  rivers  which 
descend  from  the  moimtains  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  valley 
are  navigable  in  the  rainy  season,  and  for  a  short  time  afterwards,  as 
far  as  their  courses  lie  in  the  plains.  The  principal  among  them  are 
the  Noa  (little)  Dihing,  Burl  (great)  Dihing,  Deyong,*  Dihong,  and 
Suban  Shiri. 

Asam  though  not  situated  within  the  tropics  partakes  of  the  tropical 
climate,  the  seasons  being  distinguished  by  the  abundance  of  rain,  or 
the  continuance  of  dry  weather.  At  the  time  of  the  inimdation  con- 
sequent on  the  rains  (June  to  September),  the  inhabited  places  would 
be  isolated  if  they  were  not  connected  by  causeways  8  feet  high  and 
18  feet  bix>ad.  These  causeways  are  almost  the  only  lasting  monu- 
ments of  human  industry  in  this  country,  but  they  have  in  the  late 
imsettled  times  partly  gone  to  decay. 

The  soil  all  over  the  valley,  except  in  some  hilly  districts,  is  alluvial, 
and  the  result  of  the  annual  inimdations :  it  is  exceedingly  fertile. 
Only  a  very  small  portion  of  this  fine  valley  is  under  cultivation.  But 
since  1826  the  English  have  undertaken  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lowlands  firom  the  incursions  of  the  mountaineers.'  The  chief 
agricultural  product  is  rice ;  sesamum,  wheat,  barley,  millet^  kidney- 
beans,  pepper,  ginger,  turmeric,  capsicum,  garlic,  onions,  and  a  varietv 
of  fruits,  are  also  grown.  Cotton  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent ;  silk 
is  extensively  produced.  Tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  caoutchouc,  betel-leaf, 
opium,  grmi  copal — all  are  met  wi^. 

Oxen  and  buffiJoes  are  reared,  but  only  for  the  plough,  as  the 
inhabitants  do  not  eat  beef.  Horses  are  not  numerous.  Sheep  are 
rare,  and  are  covered  with  hair  instead  of  wool ;  there  are  a  few  goats ; 
poultry  abounds  in  every  district.  The  buffalo  is  found  also  in  a  wild 
state.  Elephants,  bears,  deer,  tigers,  leopards,  and  apes  are  foimd. 
Fish  and  wild  ducks  are  everywhere  plentifuL  In  Asam  traces  have 
been  found  of  gold,  iron,  coal,  salt,  and  garnets. 

Reports  having  reached  the  Calcutta  government,  relating  to  the 
value  of  the  tea-plant  found  in  Asam,  a  scientific  deputation  was  dis- 
patched thither  about  the  year  1836,  to  inquire  into  the  subject  Tea 
plantations  were  subsequently  established  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Bruce,  who  examined  the  surface  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to 
select  spots  favourable  to  the  culture.  Chinese  labourers  were 
engaged,  and  small  portions  of  Asam  tea  have  since  been  annually 
produced.  An  Asam  Tea  Company  has  been  formed,  and  the  tea  sent 
to  market  is  found  to  possess  the  customary  qualities  of  China  tea, 
though  the  plants  vary  materially  in  their  habits  in  the  two  countries; 
in  Asam  the  tea-tree  growing  in  bottoms  and  to  a  considerable  suse, 
while  in  China  they  are  generally  shrubs,  and  grow  on  the  sides  of 
hilla  The  Asam  Tea  Company  established  a  steamer  on  the  Brah- 
maputra, from  Calcutta  to  Asam ;  and  they  imported  Coolies  from  the 
interior  of  India  at  vast  expense  as  labourers,  but  it  was  found  that 
a  more  cautious  expenditure  of  capital  was  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  infant  enterprise.  The  tea-plantations  have  been  placed  in  some 
jeopardy  by  the  hostility  of  the  native  Asamese. 

Asam  is  divided  into  three  provinces,  Camroop,  Asam  Proper,  and 
Sadiya,  of  which  the  first  occupies  the  western  districts,  from  the 
boundary  of  Bengal  to  93*  E.  long. ;  Asam  Proper  is  in  the  middle, 
and  extends  to  the  junction  of  the  Brahmaputra  with  the  Dihong ; 
and  Sadiya  lies  to  the  east  of  it  and  stretches  to  about  98" 
E.  long.  Asam  Proper  contains  the  best-cultivated  districts,  and 
the  few  places  which  deserve  to  be  called  towns — Jorhath,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  sovereign  or  raja,  and  Rungpoor,  the  most  industrious 
place,  the  ancient  capital  G^erghong  being  almost  entirely  abandoned ; 
but  these  places  exhibit  only  a  collection  of  huts,  and  contain  no  shops, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  supplying  all  their  necessaries  by 
domestic  industry. 

The  Asamese,  or  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  appear  from  their  physical 
constitution,  their  language,  and  their  religion  to  be  of  Hindoo  extrac- 
tion. Their  religion  is  Brahmaniwm,  but  many  of  the  inhabitants 
belong  to  mixed  tribes.  In  the  paits  adjacent  to  Bengal  there  are 
many  Mohammedans,  but  their  religion  has  degenerated  into  a  heathen 
superstition.  The  habitations  of  the  Asamese  consist  only  of  thatched 
huts,  with  walls  of  bamboo-mats,  and  supported  by  posts  of  saul  (the 
Shorea  robuiia,  a  valuable  timber  tree),  with  arched  roofs  and  mud 
floors.  Eadi  apartment  forms  a  separate  hut.  In  such  huts  are 
lodged  the  king  and  the  nobility,  as  well  as  the  poorest  man  in  the 
country.  The  natives  understand  a  few  mechanical  employments. 
The  sovereign  is  considered  as  the  only  proprietor  of  the  land,  and 
the  cultivators,  who  are  <alled  pyiet,  have  only  a  temporary  interest 
For  the  privilege  of  cultivating  the  soil  and  enjoying  its  fruits  they 
are  bound  to  work  four  months  of  the  year  for  the  king,  or  ^  pay 
him  a  compensation. 


The  mountaineers  who  inhabit  the  ranges  to  the  north,  esst^  and 
south  of  the  valley,  are  mostly  Bhuddists,  and  some  of  the  voUeji 
occupied  by  them  are  better  cultivated  than  the  plain,  chiefly  perbapa 
from  not  being  exposed  to  hostile  invasions.  These  mountaineen 
belong  to  no  fewer  than  eight  different  tribes,  of  which  the  most 
powerful  is  subject  to  the  Deb-Raja  or  sovereign  of  Bhotan.  Among 
one  of  the  tribes,  the  Abors,  every  village  forms  a  democratical  repnblK 
by  itself,  and  is  governed  by  laws  enacted  by  all  the  inhabitants  in  a 
formal  meeting. 

Before  Asam  waa  visited  by  Europeans,  the  number  of  its  inhabit- 
ants was  thought  to  amount  to  upwards  of  1,000,000 ;  but  now  thai 
most  of  the  districts  have  been  surveyed,  it  is  supposed  that  \h» 
population  is  not  much  more  than  150,000  or  200,000. 

Asam  seems  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  under  the  sway  of  tore- 
reigns  of  Hindoo  origin,  and  to  have  undetgone  many  revolatioa& 
In  the  17th  century  the  Mogul  emperors  of  Hindustan  sent  a  numerous 
army  to  subject  Asam ;  but  disease  and  other  calamities  frustrated  the 
design  of  conquest  In  modem  times  the  continual  discords  and 
intrigues  in  the  royal  family  brought  it  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Burmese,  who  are  said  to  have  treated  the  people  and  the  sovereign 
with  much  severity.  The  Burmese  were  expelled  almost  without  a 
struggle  by  the  English  in  1824,  and  obliged  by  the  peace  of  1826  to 
leave  this  country  and  its  sovereign  under  the  protection  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Since  that  period  a  good  deal  has  been  done  by  the 
East  India  Company  in  making  and  repairing  roads  and  bridges,  and 
in  erecting  buildings,  for  the  piurposes  of  the  government 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Asam,  owing  to  the  mountain  raogea 
by  which  the  valley  is  bounded  on  almost  every  side,  seems  to  be 
almost  entirely  confined  to  that  with  Bengal,  which  is  not  of  mudi 
importance.  Asam  exports  the  coarsest  kinds  of  silk  in  small  quantity, 
and  receives  in  return  salt  and  some  cotton  goods  made  at  Dacca. 

(Buchanan,  Bedford,  Neufville,  and  Wilcox,  in  the  Asiatic lUteardut; 
Anaiic  Jowm4U.) 

ASAPH,  ST.,  Flintshire,  North  Wales,  a  cathedral  city,  parliamen- 
tary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  hundred  of 
Rhuddlan,  \b  situated  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  county  on 
the  road  from  Chester  to  Holyhead,  in  53"  16'  N.  lat,  3"  25'  W.  long., 
284  niil««  W.N.W.  from  Chester  and  217  miles  N.W.  from  London. 
The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851  was  2041. 
St  Asaph  is  a  contributoir  to  the  Flint  district  of  boroughs  in 
returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  St  Asaph.  St  Aiuph 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  16  parishes,  with  an  aroa  of  94,241  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  23,658. 

St.  Asaph  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  small  hill  between  the  rivers 
Clwyd  and  Elwy,  of  which  the  Clwyd  is  some  distance  eastward  from 
the  city,  and  the  Elwy  (a  turbulent  stream,  which  falls  into  the  Clwyd 
a  little  fiirther  down)  is  close  to  the  western  side  of  the  city,  at  ue 
bottom  of  the  grounds  of  the  bishop's  palace.  St  Aaaph  is  called  Ij 
the  Welsh  people  Llan  Elwy,  or  the  *  Church  of  Elwy.*  The  city  is 
small,  although  of  late  years  many  new  houses  have  been  added, 
especially  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  on  the  Holyhead  road,  and  on 
the  north-west,  where  a  road  runs  parallel  to  the  course  of  tiie  Elwy 
towards  Rhuddlan.  The  cathedral  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  bill ; 
the  main  street  runs  from  the  cathedral  to  the  parish  church  at  the 
foot  of  the  hilL  A  bridge  of  five  arches  crosses  the  Elwy  doee  to  the 
church.  The  bishop  has  a  palace,  large  and  convenient,  rebuilt  by 
Bishop  Bagot,  who  held  the  see  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
centiuy,  and  enlarged  by  the  late  Bishop  Carey.  The  deanery,  which 
was  rebuilt  by  the  present  dean,  is  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Elwy, 
nearly  opposite  the  bridge. 

The  cathedral  is  small,  but  plain  and  neat  The  original  structure 
like  most  of  the  earHest  churches  was  of  wood,  but  was  replaced  by 
a  building  of  stone.  This  having  been  in  1282  burnt  by  the  Engli^ 
in  their  wars  with  the  Welsh,  an  attempt  waa  made  to  transfer  the  see 
from  St  Asaph,  then  an  open  and  defenceless  vUlage,  to  Rhyddkn  or 
Rhuddlan,  which  was  fortified.  The  attempt  failed,  and  in  1284  the 
cathedral  waa  rebuilt ;  the  walls  of  the  present  edifice  are  the  same 
which  then  formed  part  of  the  building.  In  1402,  when  the  cathedral 
was  burnt  by  Owen  Qlyndwr,  only  the  walls  were  left  standing.  AfteC 
having  lain  nearly  eighty  years  in  ruins,  it  waa  restored  by  Bishop 
Redman,  who  repaired  the  walls  and  put  on  a  new  roo£  Repairs  were 
also  made  by  Bishop  Owen  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. ;  but  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  Puritan  party  put  a  stop  to  them,  and  subjected  the 
cathedral  and  its  furniture  to  considerable  injury.  Further  repairs 
were  made  by  bishops  Qlemham  and  Bairow,  who  suooeesively  filled 
the  see  after  the  Restoration  (especially  by  tJie  latter) ;  and  also  by 
bishops  Fleetwood  (from  1708  to  1714)  and  Wynne  (1714  to  1723). 
The  choir  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Bi^op  Shifdey  (who  was  bishop 
from  1769  to  1787),  out  of  a  fund  vested  in  the  dean  and  chapter  for 
the  purpose.  The  cathedral  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  street, 
in  a  churchyard  of  sufficient  size  to  afford  a  good  view  of  each  sida 
It  is  cruciform,  with  a  square  embattled  tower  in  the  centre,  having 
a  square  turret  staircase  at  the  north-eastern  angle.  It  is  one  of  the 
smalleet  of  the  cathedrals,  beiz)g  only  178  feet  long,  68  feet  hmad, 
including  the  nave  and  aide  aisles,  and  60  feet  high  from  the  pavement 
to  the  c&ing.  The  choir  since  it  was  extended  during  the  repairs  in 
1888  is  98  feet  long.    The  choir  and  transepts  have  no  side  aislea 
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Two  handBome  painted  windowB  have  been  put  up  on  each  side  of 
the  altar  by  the  present  biahop^  Dr.  Vowler  Shorty  in  memory  of  his 
wife.    A  new  oi^gan  was  erected  in  1883. 

The  nave  and  transepts  are  of  the  deoorated  style,  and  contain  some 
arohiteotural  beauties,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  west  window. 
The  belfiy  windows  appear  to  have  been  altered.  The  piers  and  arches 
of  the  nave,  as  also  the  western  door,  have  plain  but  bold  mouldings. 
The  derestoiy  windows  of  this  part  are  small  square  apertures  with 
portions  of  tracery  which  are  apparently  ancient.  The  windows  of 
the  transepts  are  of  decorated  character.  The  choir  is  apparently 
intended  to  resemble  the  perpendicular  style.  The  tower  and  some 
other  parte  have  been  partially  renewed.  Portions  of  the  transepts 
are  cut  off  to  form  the  chapter-house  and  vestry.  There  are  no  addi- 
tional buildings,  nor,  according  to  Rickman,  the  traoes  of  any ;  but 
the  older  plans  and  drawings  of  the  cathedral,  which  we  have  seen, 
represent  the  chapter-house  as  built  out  from  the  north  side  of  the 
choir,  and  having  a  door  opening  into  it  from  the  choir.  The  tower 
is  93  feet  high,  and  commands  a  nne  view  of  the  rich  and  extensive 
vale  of  Clwyd.  It  is  built  of  squared  stone,  of  which  some  is  red, 
intermixed  with  a  harder  sort  of  a  brown  or  gray  colour.  The  stone 
used  in  the  choir,  and  in  most  of  the  windows  of  the  diurch,  is  soft, 
red,  and  mouldering.  Among  the  monuments  are— one,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Bishop  David  Owen  (ob.  1512),  which  was  moved  from  the 
choir  when  it  was  repaired ;  another,  erected  by  subscription  to  the 
memory  of  Bishop  Shipley ;  and  a  third,  a  heavy  pile,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Bishop  Luzmora 

The  parish  church,  a  small  plain  edifice  without  a  tower,  was  erected 
about  1524.  A  chapel  (to  which  a  cemetery  is  attached)  has  been 
recently  erected  near  the  town.  No  particular  branch  of  trade  or 
manufutiue  is  established  at  St.  Asaph.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday ; 
there  are  four  fairs  in  th^  year — on  Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  July  15th, 
October  26th,  and  December  26th  The  petty  sessions  for  the  division 
of  Rhuddlan  are  held  here.  There  are  an  fdmshouse  for  eight  poor 
widows,  founded  by  Bishop  Barrow  (uncle  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Isaac 
Barrow),  a  prelate  of  eminent  benevolence ;  an  endowed  Qrammar^ 
school,  founded  in  1600,  for  24  boys,  which  had  in  all  49  scholars  in 
1850,  and  National  schools  for  100  boys  and  100  girls.  There  is  a 
savings  bank. 

The  parish  is  large,  and  contains  many  townships.  It  extends  into 
Denbighshire,  and  is  5  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  4  miles  from  north 
to  south.  The  parliamentary  borough  extends  beyond  the  town,  but 
is  not  so  extensive  as  the  parish.    A  county  court  u  held  in  the  town. 

The  couEtry  around  St.  Asaph  is  very  beautiful.  Within  the  parish 
is  Capel  Ffynnon  Vair  ('  Chapel  of  our  Lady's  Well'),  a  picturesque 
ruin,  near  a  spring,  from  which  it  takes  its  name^  once  much  resorted 
to  by  devotees.    La  the  vicinity  are  several  mansions  and  parks. 

From  the  name  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  city  stands,  Bryn 
Paulin  ('  the  Hill  of  Paulin'),  it  has  been  conjectured  Ihat  the  Roman 
general  Suetonius  Paulinus  encamped  here  on  his  way  to  or  from 
Anglesey. 

The  see  of  St.  Asaph  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Kentigem,  or 
as  Scottish  writers  call  him,  St.  Hungo,  who  was  bishop  of  Glasgow. 
Having  been  driven  from  his  see  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century, 
he  took  refuge  in  North  Wales,  established  a  monastery,  and  erected 
a  bishopric  near  the  river  Elwy.  Upon  his  recall  to  Glasgow,  he  left 
this  charge  to  his  disciple  Asaph,  a  native  of  Wales,  from  whom  the 
cathedral  and  the  diocese  got  their  designatioiL  In  the  wars  between 
the  English  and  Welsh,  in  which  the  frontier  situation  of  St.  Asaph 
was  very  disadvantageous  to  it,  the  early  records  of  the  see  perished, 
and  there  is  a  long  hiatus  in  the  list  of  bishops.  In  modem  times 
the  bishopric  has  been  held  by  men  eminent  for  talent,  piety,  and 
learning.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Bishop  Lloyd,  one  of  the 
aeven  committM  to  the  Tower  by  James  II.,  bishops  Beveridge,  Tanner, 
Shipley,  and  Horsley. 

The  diocese  comprehends  Flintshire,  Denbighshire,  and  Montgomery- 
shire (with  the  exception  of  a  few  parishes),  and  parts  of  Caernarvon- 
shire, Merionethshire,  and  Shropshire.  There  are  now  in  it  148 
benefices,  the  patronage  of  121  of  which,  together  with  the  deanery,  the 
archdeaconries,  and  canonries  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Asaph,  is  vested 
in  the  bishop.  The  diocese  is  divided  into  the  archdeaconries  of 
St.  Asfu>h  and  Montgomery,  and  twelve  deaneries.  The  cathedral 
establianment  includes,  besides  the  bishop,  a  dean,  two  canons,  two 
archdeacons,  six  canons  cursal,  four  minor  canons,  an  organist,  &c. 
The  bishop's  revenue  is  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament  at  4200^ 

(Browne  Willis's  Survey  of  St.  Aaaph;  Pennant's  Tow  in  WaUi; 
Bingley's  Tow  round  North  WcUet;  Parry's  Caanbrian  Mirror; 
Winkles'  CaikedraU;  Correspondent  at  1^  Ataph.) 

A'SCALON  (Aihilan),  a  town  of  Palestine,  situated  on  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean,  about  14  miles  N.  by  K  from  Gaza,  in  31  **  35'  N.  lat, 
84"  47'  K  long.  It  was  one  of  the  '  fenced  cities'  of  the  Philistines, 
but  shortly  after  the  death  of  Joshua  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah ;  it  was  afterwards  successively  under  the  Assyrians, 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 

The  name  of  this  town  occurs  frequently  in  the  history  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  espedally  during  the  early  part  of  their  occupation 
of  Palestine.  Herod  the  Great  considerably  embellished  it  with  public 
buildings,  including  fountains  and  baths.  After  Herod's  death  Ascalon 
was  given  to  his  sister  Salome  as  a  place  of  residence.  During  the  Jewish 
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wars  with  the  Romans  the  city  suffered  much  damaga  Of  the 
numerous  Jews  who  lived  in  Ascalon  2500  were  slain  by  the 
inhabitants. 


Copper  Coin  in  the  Brit.  Mus. 


There  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  the  Heavenly  Venus  at  Asoalonj 
which  Herodotus  (L  105)  mentions  as  having  been  plundered  by  the 
Scythians  B.o.  630.  Forty  rose-granite  columns,  belonging  to  an 
ancient  temple,  in  the  Greek  style,  are  still  standing,  with  capitals 
and  friezes  of  the  most  beautiful  marble.  This  temple  is  probably 
the  representative  of  the  old  Syrian  edifice.  There  are  also  remains 
of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  at  AscaloiL  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
Ascalon  became  an  episcopal  see.  In  the  7th  century  the  Saracens 
obtained  possession  of  the  place.  On  the  plains  of  AJscalon  a  battle 
was  fought  on  August  12,  1099,  between  the  Crusaders  under 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  and  the  Saracens  imder  the  Vizier  of  Eg^t,  in 
which  the  Vizier^s  formidable  host  was  totally  routed.  The  cuirasses, 
casques,  and  swords  of  the  knights  are  still  found  among  the  ruins. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century  the  fortifications  were  demo- 
lished by  Sultan  Bibars,  and  the  harbour  filled  up  with  stones. 

The  town  stood  on  an  extensive  semicircular  hill,  the  slope  of 
which  is  just  perceptible  towards  the  land,  but  on  the  sea  coast 
it  is  of  considerable  abruptness.  The  walls  of  the  town,  with  their 
towers  and  battlements,  are  still  standing,  and  among  the  ruirrs  are 
vast  gothic  churches,  a  palace,  and  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
blended  with  traces  of  more  ancient  date.  On  the  roof  of  the  chapel 
are  these  words  still  legible :  "  Stella  matutina,  advocata  navigantium, 
ora  pro  nobis ; "  but  the  place  is  entirely  deserted. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  northward  is  a  small  modem  village 
called  Soalona,  evidentlv  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name ;  and  here 
is  the  port  for  the  small  vessels  that  trade  along  the  coast 

ASCANIA,  LAKES  OF.    [Akatolia.] 

ASCENSION  ISLAND  lies  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  between 
Africa  and  Brazil;  685  miles  N.W.  from  St.  Helena,  1450  miles  from 
the  ooast  of  Africa,  and  520  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  Matthew 
Island.  The  fort  is  in  7"  56'  S.  Ut..  14**  24'  W.  long.  The  form  of 
the  island  is  an  oval,  74  miles  long  and  6  miles  wide.  It  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  presenting  a  sur&ce  of  rugged  conical  hills,  of  different  sorts  of 
lava,  from  200  to  300  feet  high,  some  of  them  with  perfect  craters.  At 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island  is  a  double-peaked  mountain  of  gritty 
tufaceous  limestone  2818  feet  high,  which  from  its  comparatively 
verdant  appearance  has  obtained  the  name  of '  Green  Mountain.'  The 
whole  ishuid  is  of  a  naked  desolate  character,  with  numerous  rocks 
lying  upon  each  ot^ier  in  a  very  irregular  way,  with  great  cbasnis 
between  them,  and  strewed  with  scoriae,  pumice,  and  other  volcanic 
substances. 

The  island  was  discovered  by  Joao  de  Nova  Galego  in  1501,  and  is 
said  to  derive  its  present  name  from  having  been  seen  on  Ascension 
Day.  It  was  then  entirely  barren  and  uninhabited;  frequented  by 
many  varieties  of  land  animals,  and  the  shores  well  supplied  with  fish. 
The  island  was  afterwards  much  frequented  by  homeward-bound 
vessels  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  East  Indies ;  it  was  also 
a  great  resort  for  smuggling  vessels  from  our  American  colonies,  who 
used  to  meet  the  Indiamen  here  on  their  return  home.  In  1815,  during 
the  confinement  of  Napoleon  at  St  Helena,  the  British  government 
took  possession  of  Ascension  as  a  military  station,  and  maintained  on 
it  a  garrison,  who  fortified  the  island  with  17  guns,  the  greater  number 
at  English  Road,  where  they  erected  a  look-out  station,  barracks,  and 
storehouses  of  the  compact  lava,  the  pulverised  coral  on  the  beach 
forming  excellent  cement.  From  the  attention  and  exertion  of  the 
garrison,  the  island  is  now  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement  as  t« 
its  resources,  natural  and  artificiaL  Roads  have  been  made  and  irox^ 
pipes  laid  down  to  convey  the  water  from  the  springs  to  the  fort,  near 
which  a  large  tank  has  been  excavated,  capable  of  containing  1700  tuna. 
Some  ground  has  been  laid  out  as  pasturage ;  domestic  animalii  are 
extensively  reared,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown. 

A  victualling  establishment  on  Ascension  Island  is  principally  for 
supplying  the  African  squadron  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade ;  the  establishnient  contains  an  hospital  for  sick  seamen, 
&C.  It  is  believed  that  if  the  African  squadron  were  withdrawn. 
Ascension  Island  would  still  form  a  valuable  rendezvous  and  depdt  for 
Atlantic  commerce.  The  sum  of  20002.  was  voted  in  1848  for  new 
storehouses  on  the  island. 

The  anchorage  though  an  open  bay  is  perfecUy  safe,  and  the  island 
is  never  visited  by  gales  of  wind,  but  a  heavy  surf  roUs  on  the  beach, 
which  sometimes  interrupts  the  communication  with  the  shore  for 
days  together.  There  is  no  regular  tide,  and  the  rise  and  fall  is 
very  trifling.  On  Green  Mountain  the  annual  range  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  is  from  58'  to  82*. 

(Pvadf  8  At!4uUic  Memoir ;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

ASCHAFFENBURG,    a   princiimlity    in  the  went  of  Goimonj, 
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fonnerly  belonging  to  the  Elector  of  Ments,  but  ceded  in  1814  to 
Bavaria,  by  Auatana,  in  exchange  for  a  portion  of  territory  now 
hiduded  in  the  crown  land  of  Salzburg.  The  principality  ia  now 
oompriaed  in  the  Bavarian  circle  of  Lower  Franoonia.  It  lies  on  both 
■ides  of  the  Main,  a  few  miles  above  the  point  where  that  river  begins 
to  form  the  boundary  between  Hesse  Caasel  and  Hesse  Darmstadt. 
The  districts  near  the  river  are  fertile  and  abound  in  beautiful 
scenery.  The  eastern  part  of  the  principality  is  occupied  by  part  of 
the  Spessart-Wald,  which  is  a  small  portion  of  the  great  Hercynian 
Fores^  described  l^  Julius  CoBsar  and  Tacitus :  it  is  however  the 
largest  forest  now  m  Qermany,  though  much  of  its  timber  has  been 
cut  down  of  late  years.  This  elevated  forest  rid^  reaches  its  culmi- 
nating point  in  the  Geyersberg  (1875  feet) ;  it  is  rich  in  copper,  cobalt, 
anenic,  lead,  and  iron.  The  fundamental  rocks  of  this  hilly  district 
are  slate  and  gianite.  The  principality  extends  a  short  distance  west 
of  the  Main  to  the  edge  oi  the  Oden-Wald,  a  region  still  higher  than 
the  Spessart-Wald  and  forming  part  of  the  watershed  between  the 
Main  and  the  Neckar.  A  railway  now  in  course  of  construction  firom 
Fhmkfort  to  Wtirzbuig  traverses  this  principality,  passing  the  town 
of  Asbhaffenburg ;  from  Wiiraburg  the  line  is  to  be  continued  to 
Bamberg,  where  it  will  join  tho  Royal  Bavarian  railway. 

Upon  an  eminence  forming  the  termination  of  a  western  declivity 
of  the  Spessart  chain,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main  in  a  delightful 
situation,  stands  the  town  of  Atchaffenburg,  whose  municipal  existence 
datee  from  the  8th  century  at  least.  It  is  surrounded  by  walk  on  all 
sidefl  but  that  towards  the  river,  ia  irregularly  built,  and  the  streets 
are  mostly  narrow,  steep,  and  crooked.  The  Johannisburg  is  a  hand- 
some palace,  forming  a  large  and  regular  square,  with  towers  to  each 
fiice ;  it  crowns  the  highest  ground  in  the  town,  close  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Blain.  The  palace  was  erected  by  the  elector  of  Mentz  between  the 
years  1605  and  1614.  He  a&d  his  sucoessors  used  it  as  their  hunting- 
seat,  and  it  is  still  an  occasional  residence  of  royalty.  Attached  to  it 
are  a  library,  in  which  are  24,000  printed  volumes  and  50  manuscripts, 
a  picture  gallery,  containing  about  750  indifferent  paintings,  a  cabinet 
of  engravings,  a  coUectlon  of  ecclesiastical  rarities,  ko.  The  immediate 
vicinity  of  &e  palace  aboimds  in  picturesque  scenery,  and  an  orangery 
and  botanic  garden  adjoin  its  beautiful  grounds.  A  Roman  villa  in 
imitation  of  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux  at  Pompeii  was  built  in  the 
park  a  few  years  ago  by  King  Ludwig.  The  old  g^thic  collegiate 
church,  founded  in  A.i>.  974,  and  containing  several  fine  tombs  and 
ornaments  in  bronze — ^the  massive  buildings  of  the  ancient  university 
— ^the  former  mansion  of  the  Teutonic  order — and  the  town-hall — are 
deserving  rf  inspection.  There  are  also  a  lycetmi,  gymnasium,  eccle- 
siastical seminary,  an  institution  for  the  education  of  females  conducted 
by  the  order  of  nxms  called  the  English  sisterhood,  and  a  school  of 
design.  Aschaflfenbuig  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  coloured 
papers,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  traffic  in  timber,  tobacco,  per^ 
fomery,  wine,  and  other  articles  of  luxury.  The  asylum  for  the 
indigent  jb  well  organised,  and  has  separate  accommodation  for  the 
infirm  and  for  orphans,  an  hospital,  house  of  industry,  ftc  Aschaffen- 
burg  contains  nearly  900  houses ;  it  has  8  chucches  and  about  8400 
inhabitants.  It  Ues  in  50^  1'  29"  N.  lat,  9''  7'  £.  long,  25  mCes  S.E. 
from  Frankfort. 

ASCHEBSLEBEN,  a  circle  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
Prussian  province  of  Magdeburg,  containing  1684  square  miles  and 
about  40,000  inhabitants.  Its  agricultural  sto<^  includes  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  Quedllnburg  is  the  capital  of  the  circl& 
Aschersleben  is  an  uncommonly  fertile  tract  of  level  country,  and 
raises  large  quantities  of  com,  flax,  and  rape-seed.  Between  the  years 
1807  and  1818  it  was  incorporated  with  the  i^rt-Uved  kingdom  of 
Westphalia. 

The  town  of  Aschersleben  lies  within  the  circle,  close  to  the 
oonfluence  of  the  Wipper  and  Eine,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Eine,  in 
6V  46'  N.  lat.,  11^  27'  K  long.,  distant  18  mUes  S.E;  from  Halberstadt 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls,  with  five  gates ;  and  has  fiy  Pro- 
testant churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  synagogue,  two  hospitals, 
a  gymnasium,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
nearly  the  whole  of  whom  are  Lutherans,  is  about  11,500.  It  has 
very  considerable  manufactures  of  flannels,  friezes,  linens,  earthenware, 
ftc.  Aschersleben  was  formerly  a  Hanse-town.  The  picturesque 
ruins  of  the  ancient  burgh  of  Ascania^  the  ancestral  seat  of  the  house 
of  Anhalt,  are  in  its  neighbourhood. 

A'SCOLI  {A'tctUum  Pic6nwn),  a  frontier  town  of  the  Papal  State, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  Fermo  ed  AscoU,  lies  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tronto,  just  above  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the 
Castellano,  m  42*  60'  N.  lat,  13"  37'  E.  long.,  distant  about  8  miles 
from  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  16  miles  N.W. 
from  Teramo.  It  is  built  on  a  rising  ground,  commanding  a  fine  and 
fbrtUe  plain,  which  is  inclosed  by  the  Apennines  except  on  the  eastern 
side,  where  the  river  Tronto  flows  through  a  valley  towards  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  from  which  Ascoli  is  distant  17  miles.  The  main  ridge 
of  the  Apennines  rises  about  10  miles  westward  of  Ascoli,  forming  the 
high  summit  called  Monte  della  Sibilla,  7212  feet  high.  The  valley 
of  the  Tronto  abounds  in  vines,  olives,  and  other  fhiit  trees,  and  is 
studded  with  villages  and  country-seats.  The  moutii  of  the  Tronto, 
o^led  Porto  d' Ascoli,  is  defended  by  a  castle ;  and  there  is  anchorage 
fSr  small  vessels.  A  small  coasting  trade  is  carried  on.  The  popu- 
H^on  of  the  town  is  about  12,000. 


The  origin  of  Aaoulum  has  been  attributed  to  the  Sabines,  who 
sent  a  colony  nortti  of  the  Apennines,  whose  desooLdants  were  the 
Piceni  or  Pioentes.  Asculum  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Pieeni,  who 
submitted  to  the  Romans  after  its  capture  by  the  consul  Publins 
Semproniu%  b.o.  268.  After  nearly  two  oentuzies  of  subjection  to 
Rome,  the  people  of  Asculum  joined  the  Marsian  oonfederaey,  and 
began'  the  social  war  by  killing  the  proconsul  Serrilins  and  aU  the 
Romans  whom  they  found  within  their  territory.  Pompeins  Strabo, 
who  was  sent  to  reduce  the  city,  was  defeated  by  the  PioeatiaDs  and 
driven  into  Fermum.  Even  m  the  second  year  of  the  war  POmpeius 
was  unable  to  reduce  the  -dty  until  after  a  long  and  obstinate 
si^ge.  The  Italian  general  Judaciliua,  a  native  of  Aacohun,  who  had 
conducted  the  defence,  put  an  end  to  Ms  life  rather  than  behold  the 
downfal  of  his  country;  and  soon  after  Asculum  was  obli^  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  Pompeius  treated  the  inhabitants  with  the 
utmost  severity.  The  chief  citiaens  Were  whipped  with  rods,  and 
then  put  to  death  :  the  rest  were  led  prisoners  to  Rome  or  sold  as 
slaves.  Their  property  was  confiscated,  and  the  moveables  given  up  to 
plunder.  Asculum  was  afterwards  restored  by  the  Romans,  who  sent 
a  colony  there ;  and  it  continued  to  be  the  princhMd  town  of  Pioenum. 
Cicero  speaks  of  It  as  a  municipal  town ;  and  Julius  Qeesar  hastened 
to  seize  it  alter  passing  the  Rubicon.  After  the  &11  of  the  empire,  it 
suffered  by  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians;  its  bishops  however 
retained  from  the  5th  to  the  IStfa  century  a  sort  of  au^ority  over 
the  town  and  district^  and  they  oontinued  until  the  end  of  the  18tk 
century  to  be  styled  Bishop  Princes  of  AscoU.  The  town  wss  f<ff 
some  time  under  the  rule  of  the  Malatesti,  lords  of  Rimini  It 
was  afterwards  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  Ladidaua.  In 
1426  Pope  Martin  V.  annexed  it  to  the  Papal  State,  to  wfaidi  it  has 
remained  attached  ever  since. 

'AscoH  is  one  of  the  best  built  and  most  pleasant  towns  in  the 
Papal  State.  Its  buildings  are  constructed  of  the  stone  called 
travertino,  with  which  the  country  abounds.  There  are  eight 
parochial  churches,  besides  the  cathedral,  several  convents,  and  a 
seminary.  The  churches  are  rich  in  paintings,  mostly  by  native 
artists ;  for  Ascoli  has  been  remarkably  prolific  of  painters  as  well  as 
sculptors  and  architects.  On  the  square  Del  Duomo  is  a  handsome 
palace,  which  contains  a  theatre,  a  Ubrary,  and  a  museuno.  On  the 
square  Del  Popolo  isthe  government  house,  where  the  Papal  governor 
resides.  There  are  many  other  palaces  belonging  to  the  nobility. 
Among  the  few  remains  of  antiquity  are  those  of  a  Roman  temple, 
which  has  been  converted  into  a  church,  having  several  Corinthian 
columns  with  capitals  of  beautiful  workmanship.  Ascoli  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  towers,  and  has  a  castle.  It  has  been  in  aU 
ages  considered  an  important  place  frt)m  its  strong  position,  and  the 
rugged  character  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

ASCOLI  DI  SATRIANO  (AtciOum  A'pulum),  a  smaU.  town  of 
Apulia,  in  the  province  of  Oapitanata,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  river 
Carapella,  in  4V  V  N.  lat,  15"  27'  E.  long.,  10  miles  RR  of  Bovino^ 
and  66  miles  E.N.E.  from  Naples:  population  about  6000.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  a  Neapolitan  &mily. 
Besides  the  cathedral,  which  is  a  fine  edifice,  there  are  in  the  town  a 
diocesan  seminary,  an  hospital,  and  several  convents.  Asculum  (the 
form  on  an  ancient  coin  struck  in  the  dty  is  Ausculum  or  Auscimn) 
was  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Daunia.  It  is  first  mentioned  in 
history  on  the  occasion  of  the  war  of  Pyrrhus,  who  fought  a  battle 
against  the  Romans  in  its  neighbourhood  b.c.  269.  It  became  aftez^ 
wards  a  Roman  colony.  Asculum  was  destroyed  by  Roger  the 
Norman,  but  vras  afterwards  restored.  In  the  year  1400  Ascoli 
suffered  almost  total  destmction  frt>m  an  earthquake.  There  are 
considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  city  among  the  vineyards  outdds 
the  walls  of  the  modem  town. 

ASEERGHUR,  a  strongly  fortified  town  in  the  province  of 
Candeish,  and  within  the  government  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  is 
situated  in  21"  28'  N.  lat,  76'  23'  E.  long.,  distant  20  mUes  N.E. 
from  Boorhanpore.  The  fortress  crowns  the  top  of  a  hill  750  fiset 
high,  the  base  of  which  is  for  the  most  part  precipitous  to  the  depth 
of  80  or  100  feet,  leaving  only  two  avenues  of  access,  both  of  which 
are  well  fortified.  This  fortress  has  the  further  advantage  of  being 
abundantly  supplied  with  water.  Its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives  may  be  estimated  from  a  name  by  whidi  it  was  long  distin- 
guished, the  Key  of  the  Deccan.  The  town  was  founded  by  a  wealthy 
Hindoo  Zemindar,  named  Assa,  and  was  considered  as  the  capital  of 
Candeish  when  that  province  was  subdued  by  Akbar.  It  was  taken 
by  the  English  in  1803,  restored  to  Scindia  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  and  conquered  again  by  the  English  in  1819.  The  pettah  or 
suburb  of  Aseerghur,  stands  at  the  base  of  the  hiU  on  which  the 
fortress  is  erected.  It  is  a  large  irregular  village,  with  only  one.good 
street. 

(Mill's  BritUh  India;  Hamilton's  Ecut  India  CfateUcer;  Major 
Rennell's  Memoir,) 

'ASH,  Surrey,  a  village,  and  the  seat  of  a  Gilbert  Poor-Law 
Incorporation,  iu  the  pansh  of  Ash  and  hundred  of  Woking^  ii 
situated  near  the  Hampdiire  border,  in  51*  14'  N.  lat,  0*  44'  W.  long., 
distant  7  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Guildford,  36  miles  S.W.  from  London 
by  road,  and  87  miles  by  the  London  and  South- Western  railway: 
the  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  2680.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Ash  Gilbert 
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Incorporation  oontains  ihxee  parishes  and  one  hamlet^  with  an  area  of 
9493  acres>  and  a  population  in  1851  of  2070.  The  pfoish  church  con- 
flista  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  and  a  towerat  the  west  end^  aunnounted  with 
a  ahori  spire  which  is  covered  with  lead.    There  are  National  schools. 

ASHANGI,  LAKE.    [ABTSBoniu] 

ASHAKTEE,  a  powerful  natxiw  kingdom  in  Western  Africa, 
founded  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  17th  century.  Like  most  of  the 
larger  kingdoms  on  this  coast,  the  parent  state  appears  to  have  been 
originally  smaU^and  to  have  ^wn  to  its  subsequent  importance  by 
tibe  oonquest  and  amalgamation  of  many  surrounding  kmgdoms  or 
independent  states  Mr.  Dupuis  ('Journal  of  a  Residence  in 
Ashantee')  says  it  was,  when  he  was  there,  made  up  of  not  fewer 
than  47  di£ferent  states,  which  had  been  successirely  added  to  it,  and 
it  was  not  till  1807  that  their  conquests  extended  to  the  coast  It  now 
extends  fimn  the  Aseinee  Biver  in  5*  20'  N.  lat,  8*"  W.  long,  (but  in 
the  interior  by  the  conquest  of  the  proYince  of  Qaman,  stretching 
considerably  to  the  west  of  that  river),  to  the  Yolta  Biver,  which 
separatee  it  iromPjdiomey  in  5*  50^  N.  hit,  1*"  E.  long.,  and  backward 
in  the  interior  to  the  Kong  Mountains;  but  the  coast  itself,  called 
the  Qold  Coasts  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sea-side  towns,  is  claimed 
by  Qreelt  Britain,  which  has  here  the  settlements  of  Dixcove,  Accra, 
Christaansbeig,  Annamaboe,  and  Cape  Coast  Castle ;  and  the  Dutch 
have  Fort  ElTnina.  Several  other  stations  were  formerly  occupied 
by  the  English  and  other  European  powers,  but  have  been  abandoned 
since  the  &ve-trade.has  been  in  a  great  measure  suppressed  along 
this  part  of  the  coast 

Mr.  Bowdich  ('Mission  to  Ashantee')  and  Mr.  Dupuis  have  given 
an  aooount  of  the  wars  by  which  the  small  state  of  Ashantee 
acquired  its  pre-eminence  over  Dinkira,  Wassau,  Ahanta,  Fantee, 
and  mai^  otnen,  imposing  its  name  on  the  whole ;  but  it  is  only  a 
record  of  treachery,  violence,  and  bloodshed,  without  interest  It 
was  the  attack  on  the  Fantees,  who  inhabited  a  territory  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  and  the  Dutch  fort  of  Cormantine, 
that  led  to  a  collision  with  the  English.  In  1807,  having  defeated 
the  Fantees  in  several  engagements,  and  suspecting  that  they  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  Dutdi  and  the  English,  the  king  of  Ashantee, 
Sai  Quamina,  attacked  and  made  himself  master  of  the  Dutch  stations 
of  Cormantine  and  Fort  Amsterdam.  He  afterwards  attacked  the 
Fantee  town  of  Annamaboe,  in  which  the  English  had  a  small  fort 
The  English  took  the  part  of  the  townspeople,  not  only  receiving  the 
old  men,  women,  and  children  within  the  fort,  but  employing  all  its 
foEoa  to  repel  the  assailants.  The  result  however  proved  most 
disastrous  both  to  the  Fantees  and  their  European  protectors.  The 
contest  lasted  from  eleven  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  16th  of  Jime,  and  in  that  time  it  is  oomputed  by  Mr.  Meredith 
('Aooount  of  the  Qold  Coast* ),  who  was  second  officer  at  Annamaboe, 
that  fully  8000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Annamaboe  perished.  About 
2000 « more  escaped  by  flight  Of  the  15,000  souls,  of  which  the 
population  of  the  place  had  consisted,  only  about  5000  remained  at 
the  close  of  the  attack,  including  about  2000  women,  children,  and 
old  men,  who  had  found  refuge  within  the  English  fort  Even  of 
theee,  many  had  been  destroyed  by  the  shot  which  fell  among  them 
in  the  open  court  where  they  vrere  placed.  The  garrison  itself  suffered 
severely,  and  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity.  It  consisted 
only  of  the  governor,  Mr.  Meredith,  three  other  officers,  four  free 
mulattoesi,  and  twenty  other  men  of  all  desoriptions.  Two  men 
having  been  killed,  and  the  governor,  an  officer,  and  four  others  of 
the  men  having  been  wounded  early  in  the  contest^  the  force  that 
could  be  depended  upon  was  about  noon  reduced  to  eight  individuals, 
including  officers.  But  about  six  o'clock  the  enemy  retired,  and 
next  day  a  truce  was  agreed  to,  which  led  to  two  amicable  interviews 
between  Sai  Quamina  and  Colonel  Torranne,  the  governor  of  Caj^e 
Coast  Castle,  and  ended  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  Mr.  Dupuis 
asserts;,  "was  a  formal  and  a  solemn  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of 
the  governor — ^that,  by  right  of  conquest,  Fantee,  including  Cape 
Coast  and  every  otiier  town  in  the  neighbourhood,  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  the  empire  of  Ashantee,  with  we  reservation  of  a  judicial 
authority  to  the  (African)  Company  over  such  towns  as  stood  in 
the  -vicuoity  of  any  of  the  castles." 

Ab  might  have  been  exi>ected,  the  Ashantee  monarch  did  not  fail 
to  avwl  himself  on  subsequent  occasions,  of  the  road  to  the  coast 
which  he  had  thus  opened  by  his  sword.  He  repeatedly  returned  to 
inflict  further  chastisement  on  the  Fantees,  restless  under  their  new 
yoke,  and  constantly  attempting  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  tribute. 
Whether  they  were  encouraged  or  not  by  the  English  authorities  in 
these  attempts  may  be  matter  of  doubt  But  in  1816  the  English 
again  drew  upon  themselves  the  resentment  of  the  invader  by 
intcirfering  for  ^e  protection  of  the  Fantees ;  and  the  Fort  of  Cape 
Coast  Casptle  was  in  consequenoe  subjected  to  a  long  and  distressing 
blockade.  The  besiegers  were  only  at  last  induced  to  withdraw 
tiieir  forces  by  liberal  presents.  The  governor  had  to  pay,  in  fact,  a 
large  sum  in  gold,  which  vras  claimed  as  the  arrears  of  tribute  due 
£rom  the  Fantees.  This  led  to  an  attempt  the  following  year,  on 
the  part  of  the  African  Company,  to  estabHsh  amicable  relations  with 
the  poweiftd  monarch  of  the  Aahanteee.  An  embassy  proceeded  to 
Coomassie,  the  capital  of  Ashantee,  of  which  Mr.  Bowdich  has 
writien  an  account^  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  of  which  the 
principal  artides  were,  that  there  should  be  perpetual  peace  between 


the  British  and  the  Ashantees,  and  also  between  the  latter  and  all 
African  nations  residing  under  the  protection  of  the  Company's  forts ; 
that  neither  party  ahould  be  considered  to  have  any  claim  upon  the 
other ;  that  complaints  of  any  injuries  sustained  should  be  made  by 
the  kinff  of  Ashantee,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  governor  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle;  that  a  British  officer  should  be  permitted  to  reside 
oonstantly  at  the  capital  of  Ashantee,  the  king  engaging  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  promote  a  commercial  interoourse  between  his 
suljects  and  the  English  settlements ;  and  finally,  that  certain  of 
the  king's  children  sBould  be  committed  to  the  care  of  the  govemor- 
in-chief  for  education  at  Cape  Coast  Castia 

In  1818  Mr  Joseph  Dupuis  had  received  firom  the  EngUsh  govern- 
ment the  appointment  of  consul  at  Coomassia  On  arriving  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle  he  found  that  the  king  of  Ashantee  had  set  out  on  an 
expedition  to  put  down  some  resLrtiance  to  his  authority  in  Oaman ; 
and  some  reports  that  the  king^s  army  had  sustained  a  great  defeat 
were  listened  to,  both  by  the  Fantees  and  the  authorities  at  the 
Engluh  forts,  who  were  eager  to  shake  off  the  Ashantee  yoka  The 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  even  proceeded  to 
fortify  their  settlement  by  the  erection  of  a  wall,  certainly  vrith  the 
connivance  of  the  EngUsh,  if  not  with  their  direct  encouragement  and 
assistanoa  The  king  of  Ashantee  took  offence  at  these  proceedings^ 
but^  after  considerable  opposition  from  the  African  Company,  Mr. 
Dupuis  succeeded  in  reaching  Coomassie,  and  in  making  a  treaty 
wiUi  the  king,  which  on  his  return  the  Company  refused  to  confirm. 

The  first  result  of  this  conduct  vras  ^e  gradual  vrithdrawal  of 
the  Ashantee  merchants  and  traders  frvm  all  dealiugs  vrith  the  servants 
of  the  Company.  Although  a  body  of  Aahantee  forces  however  had 
taken  and  retained  possession  ci  the  town  of  Cape  Coast,  they 
continued  to  refrain  from  any  actual  hostihties.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1821,  the  forts  which  had  belonged  to  the 
African  Company  were  taken  by  the  English  government  into  its 
own  hands,  and  early  in  1822  Sir  Charles  M'Carthy  arrived  as 
govemor-in-chief  of  all  the  British  settlements  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  from  the  river  Gambia  to  the  river  Yolta  indusiva 

Sai  Quamina  appears  to  have  died  in«the  summer  of  1823.  His 
successor  commenced  his  reign  by  a  distinct  proclamation  of  war 
against  the  English,  whom  he  accused  ci  the  infraction  of  treaties, 
treachery,  cruelty,  &a  The  first  operations,  conducted  by  Captain 
Laing,  were  crowned  with  succesa  In  August  the  Ashantees  were 
completely  defeated  at  Assecuma  in  the  Fantee  territory,  b^  a  force 
composed  partly  of  Europeans  and  partly  of  native  soldiers  com- 
manded by  this  officer.  Ehicouraged  probably  by  this  victory,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  Sir  Charles  M'Carthy  advanced  into 
the  interior  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  troopa  He  waa  attacked 
on  the  2  let  of  January  near  the  river  Pra  or  Praa  by  the  enemy, 
whose  numbers  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  10,000  men.  The 
result  was  a  total  defeat  of  the  handfrd  of  troops  imder  i^e  governor's 
immediate  command.  Sir  Charles  himself  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two,  all  the  officers  who  were  with 
him  were  either  killed  or  captured.  This  disastrous  encounter 
however  did  not  terminate  the  war.  It  continued  for  nearly  three 
years,  though  with  long  intervals  of  cessation  from  hostilities ;  and 
was  only  brougl^t  to  a  close  by  a  severe  action  fought  near  Accra  on 
the  7th  of  August,  1826,  in  which  the  Ashantees  were  completely 
defeated.  Soon  after  this  the  king  submitted  to  pay  600  ounces  of 
gold,  and  to  send  one  of  his  sons  and  a  nephew  to  be  educated  at 
the  Castle,  as  the  conditions  of  a  peaca  Since  then  there  have  been 
no  further  wars,  and  the  power  of  the  Ashantees  appears  to  have 
declined. 

The  outline  of  the  coast  which  borders  on  Ashantee  will  be  more 
appropriately  described  under  its  common  appellation,  the  Qold 
Coast.  Its  general  direction  is  from  east  to  west^  although  from 
Cape  Three  Points  in  long.  2**  40'  W.,  it  trends  on  both  sides  con- 
siderably tovraids  the  north.  The  chief  rivers  which  fidl  into  this 
part  of  the  Qulf  of  Guinea  are— the  Yolta,  or  Aswada,  the  course  of 
which  for  nearly  200  miles  before  it  reaches  the  sea  is  almost  due 
south,  but  the  principal  branch  appears  to  rise  from  a  mountainous 
tract  considerably  to  the  westwud;  the  Praa,  or  Chamah,  one 
branch  of  which  (the  Boosempra)  flows  from  the  east^  while  another 
passes  near  Coomassie,  the  capital,  and  here  receivizig  the  former 
descends  by  a  course  almost  due  south  to  the  sea,  which  it  reaches 
about  2''  10'  W.  long.,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  Fantee  and 
Ahanta  territories;  the  Ancobre  (or  Bio  de  Cobre,  that  is,  in 
Portuguese,  the  Serpentine  River),  on  the  west  side  of  Ahanta ;  and 
finally,  the  Assinee,  formed  of  the  united  waters  of  the  Tando  and 
the  Bura,  which  join  about  6"  10'  K.  lat  The  hilly  portion  of  the 
country  is  in  the  east  and  north-east,  in  the  provinces  or  states  of 
Aquapim,  Akim,  Aquambo,  and  Akeyah  j  but  there  are  no  mountains 
of  any  ccmsiderable  height. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  from  the  sesrooast,  as  fiiff  as  50  or 
60  miles  to  the  north  of  Coomassie,  u  still  a  thick  forest,  through 
which  travelling  is  impossible,  except  along  the  paths  or  roads  which 
have  been  conducted  with  great  labour  in  different  directions  from 
the  capital  The  city  of  Coomaade,  according  to  the  reckoning  of 
Mr.  Dupuis,  stands  nearly  m  6*"  51'  N.  lat,  and  in  2**  16'  W.  long^ 
from  Qreenvrich.  Mr.  Bowdich  has  given  both  a  plan  and  a  long 
description  of  this  barbarian  metropolis.    It  ia  built>  he  says,  upon 
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the  aide  of  a  large  rocky  hill  of  iron-etone,  and  is  completely  surroanded 
by  a  half'Btagnant  stream,  or  rather  marsh,  vaiyuag  from  50  to  100 
yards  in  breadth.  The  town  is  an  oblong,  nearly  four  miles  in  circuit, 
not  including  a  suburb  or  back  town,  half  a  mile  distantb  Of  the 
principal  streets  four  are  each  half  a  mile  long,  and  finom  60  to  100  yards 
wide.  But  the  streets  are  merely  ranges  of  fields,  bordered  with 
rows  of  houses.  The  houses  are  said  to  be  built  in  straight  lines, 
and  the  open  spaces  between  the  two  rows  have  each  a  name.  The 
palace  stands  in  a  long  and  wide  street  which  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  ia  inclosed  by  a  high  wall  The  number  of 
streets  in  all,  as  reckoned  by  Mr.  Bowdich,  was  27.  The  population 
of  the  town  was  estimated  by  the  Aahantees  themselTes  at  upwards 
of  100,000 ;  but  this  is  no  doubt  an  exaggeration.  Mr.  Bowdich 
guessed  it  at  15,000  permanently  resident,  though  at  some  of  the 
great  festivals  the  larger  number  may  possibly  be  reached. 

Besides  the  eight  great  roads,  which  according  to  Dupuis  lead 
from  Coomassie,  there  are  numerous  minor  roads,  although  most  of 
them  are  merely  narrow  foot-paths,  and  are  often  quite  impaasabl& 
Host  of  the  towns  and  Tillages  are  on  the  line  of  some  of  the 
great  roads.  The  inland  tracts  are  greatly  superior  to  those  that 
lead  down  to  the  coasts  an  advantage  which  they  owe  both  to  the 
longer  time  they  have  been  in  use,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
through  which  they  are  cut.  From  beyond  Coomassie  down  to  the 
ooast  the  soil  is  thickly  covered  either  with  lofty  trees,  or  with 
brushwood  and  trees  intermixed ;  but  many  of  the  parts  traversed 
by  the  great  roads  in  the  upper  country  are  open  plains. 

The  other  principal  towns  are — Jhoabin,  the  capital  of  a  petty 
kingdom,  in  which  reigns  a  tributary  king,  the  descendant  of  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  empire ;  Manhamo,  the  capital  of  the  Fantees ; 
BooMtooa,  the  capital  of  Ahanta ;  DinkircL,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  that  name ;  Kiekiiwheri,  in  the  kingdom  of  Assin ;  KorawtOf  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  and  whose  inhabitants  are 
said  to  be  the  most  civilised  of  the  Aahantees ;  SwiUaJsoo,  the  capital 
of  Gaman ;  SaLagOj  the  capital  of  Inta,  which  lies  on  the  eastern  or 
left  bank  of  the  Yolta  which  here  flows  through  Inta :  the  town  is 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  with 
Soodan,  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mohammedans,  and  are  distinguiahed 
for  their  industry  and  civilisation ;  and  Takndi,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Dagomba,  which  extends  to  the  north  of  the  Kong 
Mountains,  and  is  only  tributary  to  Ashantee :  the  town,  said  to  be 
larger  than  Coomassie,  in  a  mountainous  district,  is  the  seat  of  a 
considerable  trade,  and  the  residence  of  an  oracle  much  celebrated 
among  the  negroes,  though  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mohammedansi, 
as  is  their  king  also.  There  are  several  oonaiderable  villages  or  towns 
as  they  are  called  on  the  ooast,  but  as  none  of  them  have  harbours 
they  do  not  require  enumerating. 

No  correct  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  numbers  of  the  Ashantee 
population.  The  inhabitants  are  oliiefly  negroes,  but  of  several  tribes. 
The  men  of  Aahantee,  according  to  Mr.  Bowdich,  though  very  well 
made  are  not  so  muscular  as  the  Fantees.  The  women  he  thought  in 
genial  handsomer  than  those  of  Fantee.  Among  the  higher  classes 
both  sexes  are  remarkable  for  the  cleanliness  of  their  persons ;  but  the 
lower  orders  are  for  the  most  part  very  dirty. 

The  most  remarkable  among  the  moral  characteristics  of  the 
Ashantees  are  their  warlike  ferocity  and  their  love  of  blood.  These 
passions  have  as  usual  deeply  coloured  their  religious  belief  and 
observances.  The  most  horrid  of  the  practices  by  which  they  express 
their  devotional  feelings  are  those  in  which  they  indulge  at  what  are 
called  Uie  Yam  and  the  Ada!  customs,  the  former  commencing  in  the 
early  part  of  September,  when  the  consumption  of  the  yam  crop 
begins,  the  latter  taking  place,  alternately  on  a  greater  and  less  scale, 
every  three  weeks.  (&  all  these  occasions  human  blood  flows  in 
torrents.  "  And  yet^"  observes  Mr.  M'Queen  ('  Qeographical  Survey 
of  Africa'),  ''the  people  of  Ashantee  are  not  savages,  nor  the  sovereign 
tiiereof  a  perfect  barbarian ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  oonsiderably 
advanced  in  civilisation ;  but  such  hava  been  for  ages  the  customs  of 
their  country,  and  these  they  continue  to  fbllow  as  religious  duties 
and  meritorious  acts." 

The  government  of  Ashantee  appears  to  be  a  despotism,  partially 
controlled  by  an  aristocracy,  and  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  ancient 
customs  of  the  country.  But  in  whatever  degree  the  royal  power  may 
be  restrained  by  these  opposing  forces,  it  appears  to  be  uiUimited  in 
regard  to  the  right  to  dispose  at  pleasure  of  the  property,  the  liberty, 
and  the  lives  of  all  classes  of  the  population.  The  kiiig  however  is 
said  always  to  consult  his  great  council  before  entering  upon  a  war  or 
upon  any  other  business  of  public  importonoeu  The  duninution  of 
the  numbers  of  the  nobility  has  been  for  some  reigns  a  policy  steadily 
pursued  by  the  crown ;  and  Mr.  Bowdich  says  that  the  order  had  been 
at  last  reduced  to  only  four  individuals  There  is  however  besides  the 
hereditary  nobility  a  council  of  captains,  whose  advice  at  least  is 
usually  asked  by  the  king  on  important  occasions.  The  law  of 
succession  to  the  throne  (and  the  same  rule  holds  as  to  the  estates  of 
private  individuals)  is  in  some  respects  very  singular,  the  nearest  heir 
being  the  brother,  the  next  the  sister^s  son,  the  next  the  son,  and  the 
next  the  chief  vassal  or  slave.  In  the  Fantee  country  it  is  asserted 
that  the  slave  comes  in  before  the  son,  who  only  inherits  such  property 
as  his  mother  had  possessed  independently  of  her  husband. 

Besides  the  negroes  there  is  a  large  number  of  Moors  professing  the 


Mohammedan  faith,  who  have  penetrated  thither  from  the  north  of 
Africa.  These  people,  possessed  as  they  are  of  the  art  of  writing  and 
other  acquirements  not  shared  by  the  negroes,  form  a  very  influential 
body  wherever  thev  are  established.  In  former  times  they  appear  to 
have  been  left  by  the  government  in  the  enjoyment  of  almost  complete 
independence.  In  different  parts  of  the  empire  they  still,  according 
to  1^.  Dupuis,  ''live  in  political  sodetieB,  governed  by  their  reepectiTe 
princes,  wno  are  vassals  to  the  king,  but  who  enjoy  prerogatiyei 
exceeding  those  of  any  other  daas  of*  subjects."  "From  what  is  said 
elsewhere  it  appears  that  these  princes,  or  cabooeers,  are  appointed  hj 
the  king.  The  provinces  in  which  they  are  chiefly  found  are  to  the 
north  of  Coomassie ;  and  it  is  stated  that  wherever  they  exist  in 
considerable  numbers  the  negro  population  is  much  less  ferocioaB,  and 
in  general  farther  advanced  in  civiiisation. 

In  Ashantee  there  are  at  least  six  different  languages  qpoken  or 
rather  different  dialects  of  one  language.  The  A&antee  tongue  ii 
described  as  more  cultivated  and  refined  than  the  Fantee,  Wasnu, 
&c,  and  as  possessing  superior  euphony,  from  its  abundance  of  vowel* 
sounds  and  its  rejection  of  aspirates.  Among  their  musical  instra- 
mente  are — a  flute  nude  of  a  long  hollow  reed,  with  three  holes ;  a  box 
called  a  sanko,  the  top  of  which  is  covered  with  an  alligator^a  or 
antelope's  skin,  having  a  bridge  raised  over  it^  across  whidi  are 
extended  eight  strings;  immense  horns,  made  of  elephants  tusks; 
and  an  instrument  somewhat  like  a  bagpipe.  They  have  also  drama 
made  of  the  trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out ;  and  in  their  martial 
concerts  the  noise  is  increased  by  the  aid  of  castanets^  gong-gang%  flat 
sticks,  and  old  brass  pans. 

The  walls  of  the  houses  are  usually  formed  of  stakes  and  wattle- 
work,  filled  up  with  clay.  All  have  gable  ends  and  ridged  roofis,  ood- 
suBting  of  a  finone-work  of  bamboo,  over  which  is  laid  a  thatch  of 
palm  leaves,  tied  with  the  runners  of  trees.  Many  of  them  hare 
arcades,  and  many  also  are  highly  ornamented  with  plaster,  paint, 
carving,  and  other  decorations.  The  doors  are  formed  of  entire 
pieces  of  cotton  wood ;  and  deals  of  the  same  wood  cut  out  with  an 
adze  are  also  sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  for  flooring.  There  is 
frequently  an  upper  story  supported  on  rafters.  The  windows  of  the 
king's  palace  at  Coomassie  are  described  by  Mr.  Bowdidi  as  being  of 
"open  wood-work,  carved  in  fanciful  figures  andintricate^Mittoms,  and 
painted  red ;"  and  the  frames  as  "  frequently  cased  in  gold,  about  as 
thick  as  cartridge  paper."  While  Mr.  Dupuis  was  at  Coomassie  the 
king  conmienced  the  erection  of  a  fort^  which  although  built  only  of 
wood  was  to  be  of  great  height  and  strength.  It  was  intended  as  an 
imitation  of  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

The  principal  manufacture  of  the  Ashantees  is  that  of  cotton  doth, 
which  Uiey  weave  on  a  loom  worked  by  strings  held  between  the  toes, 
in  webs  of  never  more  than  4  inohea  broad.  Silk  la  sometimes  inter- 
woven with  cotton.  The  doths  whidi  they  produce  are  often  of  great 
fineness  of  texture,  and  their  colouring  of  the  highest  brilliancy. 
They  paint  their  patterns  with  a  fowl's  feather ;  and  Mr.  Bowdich  sap 
that  he  has  seen  a  man  produce  these  figures  in  this  maimer  with 
great  regularity  as  &st  as  he  himself  could  write.  Another  of  the 
arts  in  which  they  have  attained  considerable  exodlence  is  the 
manufacture  of  ear&enware.  They  also  tan  leather,  and  work  in 
iron.  Mr.  Bowdich  says  that  the  sword-blades  which  they  make  often 
evince  very  fine  workmanship ;  but  that  they  have  no  idea  of  making 
iron  from  the  ore  as  some  of  their  neighbours  farther  in  the  interior 
do.  When  lead  is  scarce,  some  of  their  ornaments  are  described  as 
being  made  of  brass ;  but  we  do  not  find  it  stated  that  copper  is  found 
in  the  country.  But  the  art  for  which  they  are  most  frunous  ia  that 
of  the  fabrication  of  figures  in  gold.  Artides  formed  of  gold  abound 
in  the  houses  of  all  the  wealthier  inhabitants ;  and  in  the  king^s 
palace  those  of  most  common  use  are  described  as  being  made  of  this 
predous  material 

€k>ld  is  found  in  this  country  both  in  mines  and  in  partides  washed 
down  by  the  rains.  The  richest  gold  mines  known  to  exist  in  anv 
part  of  Africa  are  those  in  Gaman  and  its  provinces  of  Baman,  Safoy, 
and  Showy.  It  is  found  not  only  as  gold  dust  in  the  sand  of  the 
rivers,  but  in  lumps  in  the  earth,  and  is  called  rock-gold.  In  Dinkira 
and  Wassau  it  is  found  in  a  similar  state,  but  at  greater  depths.  The 
wealthier  inhabitants  load  their  persons  with  lumps  of  native  gold ; 
some  which  Dupuis  saw,  he  thinks,  must  have  weighed  fully  four 
pounds.  There  are  many  rich  mines  in  the  small  district  of  Adoom, 
westward  from  Cape  CoaiBt  and  about  three  days'  journey  firom  the 
sea ;  and  during  the  rainy  season,  it  is  said  that  not  fewer  than  8000 
or  10,000  slaves  are  employed  in  washing  for  gold  dust  on  the  banki 
of  the  Barra,  in  Gaman.  The  greater  part  of  the  gold  is  sent  intr 
the  interior  by  the  Mohammedan  traders  by  way  of  Salaga  and 
Tahndi,  and  to  Jinne  and  Timbuctoo. 

The  rainy  season  in  Ashantee  may  be  said  to  commence  with  the 
month  of  May ;  but  the  heaviest  rains  are  from  about  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  end  of  the  following  month.  In  some  years  however 
there  is  little  or  no  rain  at  all  during  the  usual  season.  Mr.  Bowdidi 
has  given  the  variations  of  the  thermometer  for  nearly  a  whole  year, 
over  which  his  own  observations  and  those  of  his  associates  extended. 
In  June  it  appears  to  have  ranged  at  Coomassie  frt>m  73"  to  84* ;  in 
July,  from  71°  to  81** ;  in  Au^ist^  from  68*'  to  804* ;  in  September, 
from  70"  to  824' ;  in  October,  frt)m  70*  to  88* ;  in  November,  from 
69*  to  884*  I  in  December,  from  63°  to  85**;  and  in  January,  from 5S' 
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Ui  86^  In  tho  mommg  eBpecially  it  is  nmfih  cooler  at  Coomaaaie 
than  at  Cape  Coast 

The  yam  is  the  chief  vegetable  that  is  cultivated  in  Ashantee.  It 
is  planted  at  Christmas,  and  dug  up  early  in  September.  But  there  is 
also  grown  a  good  deal  of  com,  rice,  sagar^sane,  and  a  mucilaginous 
vegetable  called  encruma,  somewhat  resembling  aspangus.  The 
plantations  are  of  considerable  extent^  and  very  neatly  kept.  The 
principal  domesticated  animals  are  cows,  horses  of  a  small  breed, 
goats,  and  a  species  of  hairy  sheep.  Among  the  wild  animals  with 
which  the  region  aboimds  are  lions,  elephants,  hy»nas,  wild  hogs, 
deer,  antelopes,  alligators,  and  a  varicyfcy  of  snakes.  Among  the  hMa 
are  vultures,  parrots,  and  several  small  epedes  of  beautiful  plimiage, 
which  sing  melodiously.    [See  Sufflsmkht.] 

(Bowdich's  Mimon  to  Aahanteey  London,  1819 ;  Dupuis,  Journal  of  a 
JUsidence  in  Aahantee,  London,  1824 ;  Meredith's  Account  of  the  Md 
Coatt ;  McQueen,  Oeographical  Survey  of  Africa,  London,  1840.) 

ASHBORNE^  sometimes  written  ASHBOUBN,  and  ASHBOURNE, 
and  in  ancient  records  Essebume,  Derbyshire,  a  market  town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Aahbome  and  wapentake 
of  Wirksworth,  is  seated  in  a  rich  vall^,  about  1^  miles  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Dove,  in  0'  68'  K.  lat,  1'  43'  W.  long. ;  18 
miles  K.W.  from  Derby,  and  189  miles  N.W.  from  London :  the 
population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2418.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby  and  diocese  of  Lidifield.  Ashbome 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  61  parishes,  with  an  area  of  87,890  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  20,958. 

Ashbome  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  slope,  which  rises  rather  steeply 
from  the  Henmore  Brook,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Dove.  High  lulls 
shelter  it  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  north,  and  to  the  south-west  it 
looks  toward  the  valley  mentioned  above,  where  the  DOve  winds 
through  some  of  the  richest  meadows  in  the  kingdom.  The  church 
is  a  spacious  cruciform  edifice,  with  a  tower  rising  from  the  centre 
surmounted  with  a  lofty  and  well-proportioned  spire.  In  the  church 
is  a  memorial  in  brass  of  the  dedication  of  the  building  to  St.  Oswald, 
by  Hugh  Patishul,  bishop  of  Coventry,  in  1241.  At  that  time  the 
church  probably  underwent  extensive  alterations,  but  parts  of  the 
present  structure  appear  to  be  of  earlier  date ;  other  portions  are  of 
a  much  more  recent  period.  The  chief  part  is  of  the  early  English 
style  with  triple  lancet  windows,  but  there  are  many  windows  and 
other  parts  of  the  decorated  and  perpendicular  styles.  In  1845  the 
church  was  very  skilfully  restored  at  a  cost  of  about  5000^  Several 
alterationa  were  at  the  same  time  made  in  it  so  as  to  increase  the 
accommodation  without  interfering  with  its  architectural  effect; 
among  other  changes  the  length  of  the  chancel  was  curtailed  to  about 
12  feetw  In  the  church  are  many  very  interesting  old  monuments  of 
the  Cokaine  family ;  and  some  of  more  modem  £kte  of  the  Boothby 
fiunily,  especially  a  beautiful  monument  by  Banks  to  the  memory  of 
Penelope,  daughter  of  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  who  died  in  1791,  at  the 
early  age  of  six  ^ears.  The  figure  of  the  child  asleep,  in  white  marble, 
is  generally  adimred.  There  is  a  chapel  of  ease,  formerly  a  Baptist 
chapel,  in  the  town.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan 
and  Calvinistic  Methodists,  the  latter  in  the  suburb  of  Compton, 
anciently  Campdene,  which  is  separated  from  the  town*  on  the  south 
side  by  the  rivulet  Henmore  or  Schoo. 

The  Qrammar-echool  fbunded  in  1585  has  an  endowment  of 
262^  3«.  4d  a  year ;  the  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  21.  Spalden's 
Free  schools  are  for  SO  boys  and  80  girls.  Braddb/s  Infant  school 
has  about  50  scholars.  There  are  several  almshouses  in  the  town, 
which  owe  their  origin  to  different  benevolent  individuals,  especially 
to  Mr.  John  Spalden,  the  founder  of  the  Free  Bchools,  and  to  Mr. 
Cooper,  who  built  at  his  own  charge  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel, 
and  also  built  and  endowed  eight  almshouses  and  a  house  for  the 
minister  adjoining  it. 

The  market  is  on  Saturday,  for  com  and  provisions.  There  are 
eight  fairs  for  horses,  homed  cattle,  and  sheep ;  wool  is  sold  at  the 
fair  in  July,  which  however  is  not  usually  an  important  fair. 
Ashbome  does  not  possess  any  particular  manufacture  except  that  of 
lace ;  but  there  are  iron  and  cotton  fiustories  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  chief  trade  is  in  cheese  and  malt.  Ashbome  was  &e  scene  of 
some  contests  during  the  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament 
In  February  1644,  tibe  troops  of  the  latter  were  victorious  over  the 
royaHsts.  The  young  Pretenderpassed  through  Ashbome  in  his  retreat 
from  Derby,  in  •1745. 

(Lyson^s  MagiM  Britannia;  Rhodes's  Peak  Scenery;  Adams's  6fem 
of  ike  Peak;  ffistory  of  AMome;  Conunwncationfrom  Aehbome.) 

ASHBURTON,  Devonshire,  a  znarket-town  and  parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough  in  the  parish  of  Ashburton  and  hundred  of  Teign- 
bridge,  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  in  50°  32'  K. 
lat.,  S""  47'  W.  long.,  19  miles  S.S.W.  from  Exeter,  192  miles  S.W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  7  miles  from  the  Newton  Station  of  the 
South  Devon  railway,  which  is  214  miles  from  London.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  in  1851  was  8482.  The  town  is  govemed  bv  a 
port-reeve.  Ashburton  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of.  Totnes  and 
diocese  of  Exeter. 

The  town  is  situated  a  short  distance  eastward  from  the  river  Dart, 
and  consists  mainly  of  a  long  street,  through  which  the  London  and 
Plymouth  road  passes^  and  of  a  second  street  turning  off  to  the  right, 


through  which  passes  the  road  across  Dartmoor  to  Tavistock.  The 
houses  are  neat,  and  are  mostly  covered  with  slate,  which  abounds  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  streets  are  paved,  and  well  lighted  with  gas. 
The  sewerage  has  been  greatly  improved.  A  small  stream  which  turns 
sevend  miUs  runs  through  the  town,  and  falls  into  the  Dart  about 
two  miles  lower  down,  just  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Plymouth  road. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Andrew,  is  a  spacious  cruciform  struc- 
ture in  the  perpendicular  style.  The  tower  is  94  feet  high.  In  the 
chancel,  which  has  been  recently  restored  by  the  vicar,  are  several 
stalls  as  in  collegiate  churches.  Adjoining  the  church  is  the  ancient 
chapel  of  St  Lawrence,  in  which  the  Qrammarsbhool  is  held  and  also 
the  meetings  for  parliamentary  elections  and  other  publio  business. 
The  chapel  was  used  for  marriages  and  other  occasional  parochial 
duty  in  we  early  part  of  the  last  century,  when  being  decayed  it  was 
taken  down,  and  the  present  room  buil^  the  tower  being  left  entire. 
The  Independents,  Baptists, -and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  meeting- 
houses in  the  town. 

Besides  the  Free  Grammarvschool,  which  has  an  income  from  endow- 
ment of  76L  with  a  house,  and  had  8  day-scholars  and  22  boarders  in 
1852,  there  are  some  endowments  for  education,  especially  one  given 
in  1754  by  Lord  Middleton  and  the  Hoa  John  Harris  (at  that  time 
members  for  the  borough),  under  which  upwards  of  90  children  receive 
education.  In  1805  the  late  Miss  Dunning  founded  a  gift  of  6/.  per 
annum  for  the  instruction  of  10  girls.  A  good  library  is  supported  by 
subscription. 

There  is  a  new  market-house ;  the  old  one,  an  interesting  building 
to  the  antiquary,  being  found  to  be  too  much  dilapidated  to  admit  of 
repair  was  lately  taken  down.  The  Stannary  court  is  no  longer  held 
in  Ashburton.  There  used  to  be  a  very  large  ioianufacture  of  serge 
here,  chiefly  for  the  East  India  Company ;  but  it  has  greatly  declined 
of  late  years.  The  market  for  com  and  provisions  is  on  Saturday. 
There  are  four  fairs,  on  the  first  Thursday  in  March  and  Jime,  and 
the  first  Tuesday  in  August  and  November.  The  fair  in  March  is  a 
large  cattle  fair,  that  in  November  a  great  sheep  fair.  The  scenery 
aroimd  Ashburton  is  very  beautiful  In  the  neighbourhood  are  copper 
and  tin-mines. 

This  town  was  the  birth-place  of  John  Dunning,  the  first  Lord  Ash- 
burton ;  of  William  Oifford,  editor  of  the  < Quarterly  Review;'  and 
of  John  Ireland,  late  Dean  of  Westminster,  founder  of  the  Ireland 
Scholarship,  Oxford. 

(Lysons's  Magna  Britannia  ;  ComtMinieation  from  Athhurtonf  dtc.) 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH,  in  old  writings  caUed  ASCEBI  and 
ESSEBY,  Leicestershire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union  in  the  hundred  of  West  Qoscote,  stands  by  the  little  river 
Mease,  a  feeder  of  the  Trent,  and  on  the  road  from  London  to  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  in  52*  45'  N.  lat,  1*  27'  W.  long.,  17  miles  W.N.W.  from 
Leicester,  115  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  128^  miles  by 
railway  vift  Leicester :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  8762. 
The  town  is  govemed  by  a  oonstable  and  two  headboroughs,  who  are 
annually  chosen  at  a  court-leet  held  by  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  for  sani- 
tary purposes  the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester  and  diooese  of  Peterborough. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Poor-Law  Union  contains  28  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  48,820  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  25,945. 

The  original  designation  of  the  town  was  simply  Ashby ;  the  dis- 
tinctive addition  of  De  la  Zouch  it  received  from  the  Zouches,  who 
were  lords  of  it  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  wide  and  well-paved 
street  from  which  several  minor  streets  diverge.  The  land  around  is 
chiefly  pasture.  The  situation  of  the  town  obtained  for  it  frt)m 
Camden  the  character  of  Villa  Amoenimma  (a  most  delightful  town). 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Helen,  is  a  handsome  and  lofty  stone 
structure  of  ancient  date,  with  a  tower.  On  each  side  of  the  chancel 
is  a  large  chapel,  projecting  considerably  beyond  the  side  of  the 
church :  in  that  on  the  south  side,  whi(^  is  the  burial-place  of  the 
Hastings'  family,  is  a  sculptured  monument  of  Frandai,  earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, and  his  countess,  who  both  died  in  the  16th  century.  The 
celebrated  Selina,  countess  of  Huntingdon,  founder  of  the  sect  known 
as  the  '  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,'  was  buried  here,  but  no 
monument  has  been  raised  to  her  memo^;  her  bust  however  is  on 
her  husband's  tomb,  erected  by  herself.  The  bust  is  by  Rysbrack, 
and  is  considered  a  good  likeness.  There  is  also  a  monument  er«H:ted 
by  publio  subscription  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings. 
Under  the  organ-gallery  there  is  a  singular  instrument  of  punishment 
oUled  the  '  finger-piUory.'  It  consists  of  a  horizontal  beam  divided 
lengthways  into  two  parts ;  the  upper  part  turns  on  a  hinge  at  one 
end,  and  is  fastened  by  a  lock  at  tne  oUier  end,  after  the  manner  of 
the  stocks.  In  this  machine  are  differentnsized  holes  for  containing 
the  fingers  of  the  disorderly.  The  beam  is  supported  by  two  upright 
poets  about  three  feet  high.  It  is  supposed  that  this  instrument  was 
used  for  punishing  persons  who  were  disorderly  during  divine  service. 
A  new  church  was  erected  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  in  1888 ;  it  is 
a  plain  structure,  in  the  early  Engli^  style,  with  a  lofty  spire.  It 
contains  sittings  for  900  persons,  of  which  600  are  free  and  uniq>pro- 
priated.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  CalvinisUo 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Independents. 

The  Free  Qrammar-school,  founded  in  1567  by  Henxy,  earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon and  others,  has  an  income  of  about  1200Z.  a  year,  and  several 
exhibitions  for  Cambridge  University ;  in '  1850  there  were  in  the 
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upper  edhool  48,  and  in  the  lower  or  EngUah  achool  120  8ciiolai& 
There  are  also  a  Blu»«oat  school,  founded  in  1699  bj  Mr.  Edward 
Dawson,  for  educftting  and  clothing  26  boys ;  a  Green-coat  school* 
founded  by  Aldennan  Newton  in  1769,  for  educating  and  clothing  25 
boys;  LangleVa  school  for  18  girls;  National  and  Infant  schools; 
and  a  savings  banlc  Seyeral  religious  and  charitable  institutiona  are 
in  the  town.  The  Union  woriLhouse  has  accommodation  for  800 
inmates. 

The  railway  from  Leicester  to  Burton-upon-Trent  passes  by  Aahby- 
de-la-Zouoh,  where  is  a  handsome  and  commodious  station.  A  tram- 
road  of  about  two  miles  in  length  connects  the  town  with  the  Aahby 
canaL  The  canal  is  80  miles  long  from  the  Willesby  basin  to  its 
junction  with  the  Coventry  canal ;  it  has  no  locks  in  its  course.  The 
canal  and  ^  railway  are  of  great  service  for  the  conveyance  of  ooal 
and  ironstone,  which  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 
The  townsmen  are  chieflv  employed  in  trade ;  the  few  manufiftcturee 
carried  on  are  on^  a  small  scale.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday. 
There  are  fiiirs  for  cattle  and  horses  on  the  day  before  Shrove  Tuesday, 
Easter  Tuesday,  Whit  Tuesday,  and  November  10th.  There  is  also  a 
statute  fair  for  hiring  servant^  on  the  Tuesday  following  September 
21st 

In  1805  a  saline  spring  was  discovered  in  a  eoal-field,  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  town.  The  water  is  impregnated  with  muriate  of 
soda  to  a  greater  degree  than  sea-water,  and  with  a  certain  portion  of 
bromine.  In  1820  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who  is  lord  of  Ashby 
manor,  erected  the  Ivanhoe  Baths,  an  extensive  and  commodious 
building,  having  a  frontage  of  above  200  feet^  with  a  colonnade  and 
portico  of  the  Ionic  order ;  a  laige  hotel ;  and  a  number  of  handsome 
lodging-houses,  at  a  cost  in  all  of  upwards  of  20,000{.  For  some  time 
the  baths  were  much  frequented,  and  the  town  derived  great  advan- 
tage from  the  influx  of  visitors ;  but  the  bath  and  houses  are  now 
almost  deserted. 

The  parish  is  the  lazgest  in  the  county,  and  includes  the  hamlets  of 
Bla<^ordby  and  Boothorpe.  Kilwardby  and  the  Calais,  which  now 
form  parts  of  the  town,  were  once  distmct  hamlets.  Ashby  was  the 
native  town  of  the  eminent  Bishop  Hall.  In  the  civil  war  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.,  Ashby  was  gairisoned  for  the  king,  but  it  was  evacuated 
and  dismantled  by  capitulation.  In  an  open  peisture  on  the  south  side 
of  the  town,  on  a  gentle  eminence,  stand  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Ashby.  This  castle  seems  to  have  oeen  of  vast  extent  and 
very  lofty.  The  great  hall,  the  kitchen,  various  chambers  of  state,  the 
chapel,  &c.  are  y«t  traceable,  and  in  them  are  found,  in  good  pre- 
servation, rich  doorways,  chimney-pieces,  arms,  devices,  and  other 
ornamental  accompaniments.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  more 
threatening  dilapidations  have  been  repaired  and  the  ruins  cleared 
out.  Ash&^  Castle  ia  of  different  dates ;  it  was  enlaiged  and  almost 
rebuilt  by  Lord  Hastings,  a  nobleman  of  great  power  in  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.,  who  was  beheaded  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Qloucester 
(afterwards  Richard  III.),  shortly  after  Edward's  death.  It  was  one 
of  the  places  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  confined. 

(Nichols's  History  of  Leicettenhire ;  Ouide  to  AMy-deAa-Zoueh ; 
OotrapoffiderU  at  AMy-de^Zouch.) 

ASHDOD  (the  Azotos  of  the  Greeks,  now  Esdud),  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Palestine,  in  81*"  45'  N.  lat,  84"  37' 
£.  long.,  is  distant  about  11  miles  N.R  firom  Ascalon.  The  mention 
of  this  •place  occurs  frequently  in  the  Old  Testament ;  it  was  one  of 
the  five  Philistine  cities,  and  at  the  division  of  the  promised  land  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Joshua,  xv.),  who  however  appear 
not  to  have  obtained  possession ;  for  we  find  (1  Samuel,  v.)  that  800 
years  subsequently  the  Philistines  in  their  wars  with  the  Jews  having 
captured  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  brought  it  to  Ashdod,  and  placed  it 
in  the  temple  of  their  god  Dagon,  which  fell  to  the  earth  before  it. 
David  probably  got  possession  of  Ashdod  when  he  "  took  Oath  and 
its  towns  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philistines"  (1  Chron.  xviii.  1). 
About  200  years  later,  IJEziah,  king  of  Judah,  "  warred  against  the 
Philistines,  and  brake  down  the  wall  of  Oath,  and  the  wall  of  Jabnen, 
and  the  wall  of  Ashdod,  and  built  cities  about  Ashdod  and  among 
the  Philistines"  (2  Chron.  xxvi  6).  Ashdod  was  taken  by  the 
Assyrians  about  B.C.  714,  but  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Egyptians  (about  &o.  620),  after  sustaining,  according  to  Herodotus, 
a  siege  and  blockade  of  29  years  in  the  reign  of  Psammetiohus,  during 
wbidi  it  must  have  suffered  greatly,  for  Jeremiah  calls  it "  the  renmant 
of  Ashdod."  One  of  the  greatest  difiiculties  with  which  Nehemiah 
(about  B.O.  440)  had  to  contend  was  the  relationship  formed  between 
the  people  of  Ashdod  and  the  Jews,  several  of  whom  had  "married 
wives  of  Ashdod,  of  Ammon,  and  of  Moab "  (Neh.  xiiL  23).  The 
temple  of  Dagon  was  destroyed  by  Jonathan  Maccabseus,  and  the 
town  burnt  during  the  wars  between  Alexander  Bales  and  Deme- 
trius. It  seems  never  to  have  recovered  its  former  splendour,  though 
A.  Qabinius,  theBoman  governor  of  Syril^  ordered  it  to  be  rebmll  By 
the  Bomans  it  was  called  Axotus,  and  it  is  also  noticed  by  this  name 
in  Strsbo  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Esdud  ia  nowa  small  village, 
with  a  population  of  about  800.  The  principal  olnect  is  a  laige 
Turkish  khan  for  trmTellers^  which  appears  to  occupy  the  site  of  some 
ancient  building — ^probably  one  of  the  primitive  Christian  churches, 
as  an  altar  and  cross  are  still  standing,  and  there  is  an  inscription 
OTer  the  door  in  some  Eastern  language. 

ASHDOWN  FOBEST.    [Su88BZ.j 


ASHFOBD,  Kent,  a  market^wn  in  the  parish  of  Ashford  and 
hundred  of  Chart  and  Longbridge,  stands  on  an  eminence  near  the 
confluence  of  the  two  upper  branches  of  the  river  Stour,  in  51*  V  N. 
lat.,  0*  52'  K  long.,  distant  19  miles  aE.  from  Maidstone^  68  mila 
S.K  from  London  by  road,  and  67  miles  by  the  South-Eastem  rail- 
way :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  4092.  The  jurisdictioB 
is  in  the  county  magistrates,  the  court-leet  of  the  manor  having  become 
almost  obsoleta  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Maidstone  and  diocese  of  Canterbuiy.  Ashford  gives  its  name  to  two 
Poor-Law  Unions.  East  Ashford  Union  (the  seat  of  which  ii  at  Wil- 
lesborough)  contains  25  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
54,604  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  11,945.  West  Ashford  Union 
(the  seat  of  which  is  at  Westwell)  contains  12  parishes,  induding  that 
of  Ashford,  with  an  area  of  87,821  acres,  and  a  populalaon  in  1851  of 
18,818. 

In  Domesday  Book,  the  town  is  called  Esteford ;  and  in  subseqooit 
documents  it  occurs  as  Eshetysford ;  the  name  is  derived  frvim  there 
having  been  a  ford  here  over  the^Eshety  as  the  west  branch  of  the 
upper  Stour  was  formerly  called.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  and 
is  lifted  with  gas ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  an  open  street,  neariy  a  mile 
long^  with  good  residences  and  shops  on  each  side.  The  ehurdi  is  a 
cruciform  structure  of  perpendicular  stvie,  with  a  central  tower,  which 
is  surmounted  with  four  pinnacles.  The  tower  is  of  somewhat  later 
date  than  the  body  of  the  church.  It  Ib  of  remarkably  elegant  pn>- 
portiona.  In  the  church  is  the  monmnent  of  Sir  Jolm  Fagge^  who 
erected  the  tower,  and  also  left  an  endowment  for  the  repairs  of  the 
church,  which  wiUi  subsequent  bequests  amounts  to  neariy  2002.  per 
annum.  Sir  John  also  founded  a  college  for  a  master,  two  chaplama, 
and  two  lay  clerks,  but  it  was  suppressed  at  the  diseolutian.  In  the 
church  are  three  sumptuous  monuments  to  the  Smyth  fiunily ;  and  its 
present  representative.  Viscount  Strangford,  has  recently  added  a 
stained  glass  window  emblasoning  ^e  funily  quartorings.  There  is  a 
veiy  curious  old  brass  dated  1874.  In  the  town  are  plaoes  of  wonhip 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Con- 
nexion, and  Quakers.  A  Granmur-school  near  the  ehuioh,  founded 
in  1628  by  Sir  Norton  Enatchbnll,  in  whoee  descendants  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  master  still  remains,  has  an  income  of  about  802.  a  year, 
and  had  12  day  pupils  and  87  boarders  in  1851.  There  are  alio 
National  and  British  schools.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the 
assembly-room  and  court-house,  which,  besides  the  puipoaes  implied 
in  its  name,  serves  as  a  commodious  corn-market.  A  mechanics  msti- 
tute  is  in  the  town,  and  another  in  the  recently  formed  Bailway 
Village.  There  is  a  savings  bank.  A  bridge  of  one  arch  has  been  lately 
constructed  over  the  Stour  in  place  of  a  former  one  of  four  archea 

The  only  manufidcture  at  Ashford  is  of  damask.  A  corn-market  is 
held  every  Tuesday.  On  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  in  eadi  month 
a  market  for  fat-stock  ia  held,  which  from  its  vicinity  to  the  well- 
known  grazing  district,  Romney  Marsh,  ranks  first  in  the  county,  and 
is  largely  attended  by  the  London  and  country  dealers.  The  three 
annual  cattle  fairs  in  May,  September,  and  October,  are  now  of  little 
importance. 

A  large  increase  in  the  population  of  Ashford  has  taken  plaoe^ 
mainly  owing  to  Ashford  having  been  made  a  fiivt^laas  station  for  the 
South-Eastem  railway,  and  the  place  of  junction  with  the  brancb 
lines  to  Hastings  and  Ramsgate.  Owing  &  its  convenient  position, 
the  railway  company  have  erected  near  the  station  a  new  village, 
comprising  a  factory  for  the  repair  of  their  locomotive  engines,  and 
extensive  buildingB  for  making  and  storing  their  carriages,  together 
with  about  two  hundred  dweUings  for  their  workmen.  The  railway, 
with  its  connected  works,  gives  considerably  increased  importance  to 
Ashford  and  its  neighbourhood. 

(Hasted's  ir«fU  ;  CommumeaHoni  from  A$Vord.)  * 

ASHOVER,  Derbyshire,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Ashover  and 
hundred  of  Scarsdale,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  deep  narrow  vslley, 
watered  by  the  river  Amber,  in  58''  9'  N.  lat,  1*  28'  W.  long.,  distant 
20  miles  N.  from  Derby,  157  miles  N.W.  frY)m  London  by  road,  and 
84  mUee  from  the  Stratton  Station  of  the  Midland  railwty,  which  is 
149f  miles  frt>m  London.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Derby  and  diocese  of  Lichfield :  the  population  of  the  entire 
parish  in  1851  was  3811. 

The  town  is  well  watered  by  a  number  of  clear  springs  which  issue 
from  beneath  the  gritstone  rocks ;  theto  swell  the  little  river  Amber, 
which  rises  in  the  parish  and  flows  through  it  The  church  was 
originally  erected  in  1219;  it  has  a  handsome  spire,  and  contains 
several  monuments  of  the  Babxngton  and  other  families.  In  it  is  a 
singular  ancient  leaden  font,  hexagonal  in  the  lower  part^  but  in  the 
upper  part  droular,  and  ornamented  with  rudely  executed  figures  in 
baa-rehef.  There  is  an  endowed  school,  with  a  school-house  built  in 
1708 ;  also  a  school  for  girls,  built  by  the  rector  (the  Bev.  Joseph 
Nodder)  in  1846,  and  given  by  him  to  the  minister  and  churchwardens 
for  ever.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Wealeyan  and  Primitiva 
Methodists. 

Formerly  there  were  in  the  parish  considerable  lead-mines,  but  they 
have  long  ceased  to  be  worked.  Limestone  is  quarried  to  some 
extent.  Medicinal  herbs  are  cultivated  in  considerable  quantitiea 
There  is  a  twirting  mill  for  the  Nottingham  lace  manufSscture. 
Stocking-weaving,  once  an  important  branch  of  induatiy,  is  on  the 
decline,  and  tambour-working  has  ceased.  In  faety  owing  to  the  esssa* 
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tion  of  mining  operationB,  and  the  decay  of  weaYing,  Ashorer  has 
become  a  very  poor  place.    The  market  has  ceased  for  sixty  years. 

There  are  remains  of  Eastwood  Hall,  once  the  residence  of  the 
Beresby  &mily,  and  a  stmcture  of  some  importance,  as  appears  from 
its  maaaire  masonry.  It  is  a  gloomy  building,  with  a  modem 
dwelling  attached  to  its  shattered  walls,  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
hill  which  is  covered  with  huge  masses  of  sandstone  rock  and 
crowned  with  a  pine  forest.  This,  with  considerable  property  around 
H,  one-third  share  of  the  manor,  and  the  benefice  of  Ashover,  was 
bought  of  the  Reresby  family  in  1623  by  Immanuel  Bourne, 
then  rector  of  Ashoyer,  and  has  descended  from  him  to  the  present 
rector. 

At  Lea  in  the  parish  of  Ashover  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
chapel ;  also  a  Unitarian  chapel,  a  cotton  mill,  and  a  hat  manufactory 
(Lea  Wood). 

On  the  dedivity  of  a  hill  on  Ashover  common  is  a  rocking  stone  26 
feet  in  circumference,  called  by  the  country  people  'Robin  Hood's 
Mark' :  and  near  it  there  is  a  singularly-shaped  rock,  supposed  to  be 
a  rock  idoL 

(Lysona's  Moffna  Bntamma;  Rhodes's  Peak  Scenery;  Batemaa's 
Vegtiges  of  Aidiqvbitita  of  Derbyshire;  Corretpondent  (U  Ashover.) 

ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD,  or  ASHTON-LE-WILLOWS,  Lan- 
cashire,  a  manufacturing  village  in  the  parish  of  Ashton  and  hundred 
of  West  Derby,  lies  on  the  road  between  Warrington  and  Wigan, 
about  15  miles  K  from  Liverpool,  and  24  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from 
Newton,  which  is  187  miles  from  London  by  the  North- Weetem  rail- 
way :  the  population  in  1851  was  5679. 

Formerly  Ashton  township  with  the  adjoining  township  of  Haydock 
formed  a  chapelry  within  the  extensive  and  ancient  parii^  of  Win  wick. 
By  an  Act  of 'Parliament,  pasped  in  1845,  for  the  division  of  the 
Rectory  of  Wicwick,  Ashton  was  constituted  a  separate  parish 
and  rectory,  and  endowed  with  the  tithes  of  the  whole  township, 
amounting  to  6002.  per  annum.  A  portion  of  the  township  called 
the  Town  End  is  annexed  to  the  township  of  Haydock,  forming 
together  'the  parish  and  vicarage  of  St.  Thomas  in  Ashton.'  The 
church  of  the  rectoiy  parish  is  situated  near  to  the  hamlet  of  Down- 
hall  Green;  adjoining  it  stand  a  handsome  rectory-house  and 
school-house,  all  built  principallv  at  the  cost  of  the  Rev.  James  J. 
Hornby,  rector  of  Winwick.  There  are  places  of  worship  belonging 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  Independents,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians. 
Within  the  township  are — an  endowed  Qrammar-school,  foimded  in 
1588,  and  situated  at  Seneley  Green;  a  National  school,  and  schools 
belonging  to  some  of  the  denominations  of  Dissenters.  The  township 
is  eepedally  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  hinges  and  locks :  and  for 
the  possession  of  extensive  and  valuable  coal  mines.  Nearly  five- 
sixtl^  of  the  township  belong  to  Sir  John  Gerard,  Bart,  who  is  lord 
of  the  manor,  and  holds  a  court-leet  yearly  in  September. 

{Correapondent  at  AdUon4n-Makerfield.) 

ASHTON-UNDER-LINE,  Lancashire,  a  parliamentaiy  borough, 
market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Ashton  and  hundred  of  Salford,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Tame,  in  58'  80^  N.  lat,  2"  6'  W.  long.,  6^  miles  E.  from 
Manchester,  186  §  miles  from  London  by  road,  and  195  miles 
by  the  London  and  North-Westem  railway:  the  population 
of  the  pariiamentary  borough  in  1851  was  29,791;  that  of  the 
municipal  borough  was  80,676.  The  borough  is  governed  by  eight 
aldermen,  and  twenty-four  coimeillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Manchester ;  besides  the 
rectory  tiiere  are  ten  perpetual  curacies.  Ashton  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  thirteen  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  41,410 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  119,182. 

Ariiton  is  a  thriving  place ;  and  it  is  on  the  whole  well  laid  out  and 
well  boiltb  The  streets  are  paved  and  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas. 
When  the  Health  of  Towns'  Commissioners  reported  on  the  state  of 
Ashton  in  1844,  the  drainage  was  tolerably  efficient;  the  street 
sweepings  were  teken  to  a  receptacle  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and 
sold  to  fiEffmers  as  manture.  The  town  was  supplied  with  water  by  the 
Ashton  Waterworks  Company,  which  had  a  reservoir  at  Knott  Hill 
capable  of  containing  100,000,000  gallons.  An  act  of  parliament 
was  obtained  in  1849  for  effecting  fruther  improvements  in  the 
town. 

The  church  is  a  large  ancient  structure ;  in  the  tower  is  a  fine  peal 
of  ten  beUa.  The  origmal  character  of  the  architecture  has  been  much 
altered  by  subsequent  repairs ;  and  the  edifice  sustained  considerable 
injury  from  ^  accidental  fire  in  1821.  Seversd  new  chills  have 
been  recently  built^  both  within  and  bfmmd  the  limits  of  the  town. 
The  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan,  Primitive  and  New  Connexion 
Methodistsi,  Roman  Catholics,  Swedenboigians,  and  Jews,  have  places 
of  worship.  Near  the  parish  church  is  '  The  Old  Hall,'  supposed  to 
have  been  built  in  the  15th  century ;  and  adjacent  to  it  are  the  remains 
of  a  prison,  the  appearance  of  which  indicates  still  greater  antiquity. 
This  prison  is  known  by  the  name  of  '  The  Dtingeons,'  and  was  used 
as  a  place  of  conflnem^t  till  a  comparatively  recent  period.  A  new 
town-hall,  a  spacious  and  handsome  building,  was  erected  in  1841. 
There  is  a  court-house  for  the  transaction  of  public  afialrs,  with 
a  theatre .  and  a  concert-room  over  it.  The  ancient  Cross  is  still 
standing  in  the  market-place,  In  which  also  are  convenient  ttiarkM 


buildings.  There  is  an  ancient  Foimdation  school ;  also  National  and 
other  schools,  an  athensBum,  a  mechanics  institute,  beveral  news 
rooms,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  new  Union  worUiouse  has  been 
recently  erected  on  Chamber  Hill,  near  the  Mosaley  road,  about  a 
mile  from  the  town.  A  county  court  is  held  in  Ashton.  A  general 
market  is  held  weekly  on  Saturday,  and  one  for  cattle  and  pigs  on 
Tuesday ;  there  are  also  fairs  or  markets  for  cattle  and  pigs  on  the 
second  Thursday  in  every  month. 

Ashton  is  one  of  the  great  seats  of  the  cotton  manufaoturei  In 
1848  in  Ashton  and  the  sturounding  nei^bourhood,  the  cotton 
manufacture  employed  nearly  35,000  hands ;  tiie  weekly  consumption 
of  cotton  was  l,063,515Ib8.  weight.  Bleaching,  dyeing,  and  ^ico 
printing  are  also  carried  on.  Hats,  woollens,  and  sUks  are  manufac- 
tured. Iron  and  brass  founding,  machine-making,  brick-making,  and 
basket-making  are  carried  on.  There  are  more  than  20  collieries  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  which  employ  upwards  of  1000  hands.  Ashton 
is  connected  with  various  districts  by  the  Ashton  and  Manchester, 
the  Ashton  and  Huddersfield,  and  the  Peak  Forest  canals ;  also  by 
the  Sheffield  and  Manchester,  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  the 
Huddersfield  and  Manchester  railways. 

The  parish  of  Ashton  is  very  extensive,  comprehending  about 
10  square  miles.  In  it  are  several  large  manufacturing  villages ;  but 
except  in  these  and  in  the  town  itself  the  population  is  not  dense. 
The  principal  villages  in  the  parish  are  as  follows  :— STALSTBRiDaB. 
Mosaley,  population  1081  in  1841,  about  2  4  miles  N.E.  from  Ashton, 
contains  several  factories.  Lees  is  situated  about  5  miles  N.  by  E.  frY>m 
Ashton.  Hooley  HiU,  population  1772,  the  populous  part  of  Audenshaw, 
is  1  mile  S.W.  from  Ashton.  Fairfield ^  on  the  road  from  Manchester 
to  Ashton,  is  a  settlement  of  the  Moravians.  All  these  villages  are 
increasing  rapidly,  and  becoming  gradually  incorporated  with  Ashton 
itself. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  town,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  fr^m 
Manchester,  is  a  large  moss,  or  shaking  bog,  fr«m  the  edges  of  which 
turf  is  cut  for  fuel.  At  the  depth  of  about  ten  feet  lies  a  tolerable  loam, 
which  with  improvement  is  rendered  good  meadow-land.  The  moss 
may  be  crossed  at  all  seasons.  Fir-trees,  fresh  and  full  of  turpentine, 
have  been  foimd  in  it ;  likewise  oaks  quite  sound,  and  as  black  as 
ebony.  Much  of  this  moss  was  drained  by  the  late  Earl  of  Stamford 
and  Warrington  (lord  of  the  m'anor) ;  and  the  present  earl  is  con- 
tinuing the  drainage  works,  and  laying  down  the  reclaimed  land  iu 
com  and  grass. 

(Aikin's  Description  of  the  Country  rotmd  Manchester  ;  Parliamen- 
tary Papers;  Communication  from  Ashton.) 

ASIA,  a  great  division  of  the  earth,  which  comprehends  all  the 
coimtries  that  extend  eastward  from  Europe  and  Northern  Africa  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  name  was  originally 
applied  to  a  small  district  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that 
as  the  Greeks  pushed  their  settlements  or  geographical  discoveries 
eastward  the  name  proportionally  extended,  tUl  at  length  it  wtm 
customary  to  designate  by  it  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe. 
In  support  of  this  view  a  passage  in  Homer  (*  IL'  ii  461)  is  often  relied 
upon  to  show  that  the  poet  was  acquainted  with  the  geographical 
designation  Asia;  but  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  passage  in 
question  is  not  'Asian  meadow,'  but  'meadow  of  (or  sacred  to) 
AsisjB,'  an  ancient  hero  or  king  of  the  Lydians,  whose  diapel  existed 
in  Strabo's  time,  in  the  very  locality  mentioned  by  Homer,  namely, 
'by  the  CSyster.*  There  is  nothing  in  Homer  to  warrant  the  suppo 
sition  that  he  knew  anything  of  Asia  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
earth.  A  mythical  origin  of  the  name  from  the  nymph  Asia,  a 
daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  the  mother  or  wife  of 
Prometheus,  is  given  by  Hesiod  ('Theog.'  859)  and  Herodotus  (iv.  45), 
to  both  of  whom  the  geographical  term  was  well  known.  Herodotus  in 
the  section  just  referred  to,  also  gives  a  Lydian  tradition  deriving  the 
name  from  Asias,  one  of  their  ancient  kings,  after  whom  it  is  added,  a 
ward  of  the  city  of  Sardis  was  called  ^\h  Atrtds;  and  Strabo  (xiii) 
preserves  an  old  statement  that  Asia  vras  the  original  name  of  Lydia. 
Even  from  these  fragmentaxj  notices  it  is  clear  that  the  name 
alread/  existed  among  the  Lydians  themselves  (there  are  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  it  was  not  confined  to  them),  and  that 
therefore  we  ouf  ht  to  look  bejrond  the  Greek  language  and  Greek 
traditions  for  a  clue  to  its  meanmg.  Bitter,  Pott,  and  other  orienta- 
lists, discussing  the  origin  of  the  name  in  this  wider  view,  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  root-syllable  in  Asia  mebim  the 
'  Sun,'  especially  as  an  object  of  religious  worship ;  that  the  Asians  are 
'  the  people  of  the  Sun,'  or  '  the  people  from  the  east ' ;  and  that  Asia 
is  thus  the  correlative  term  of  Europa,  which  is  now  admitted 
by  philologists  to  be  derived  from  the  Phoenician  or  Hebrew 
word  'Ereb,'  or  'Oreb,*  signifying  'evening,*  'sunset,'  and  hence 
the  'West.' 

I.  Asia  as  known  to  the  Greeks  and  /Zomatw.-— From  the  earliest 
records  of  European  history,  the  Homeric  poems,  we  learn  that  an 
intercourse  existed  before  the  war  of  Troy  between  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  But  as  &r  as  we  can  infer  from  our  authorities, 
it  was  more  of  a  hostile  tiiaa  a  pacific  nature.  Commercial  exchange 
seenos  to  have  been  nearly  confined  to  a  few  Phoenician  vessels  wfaidi 
visited  the  islands  .of  the  Archipelago  and  some  ports  of  Greece,  and 
even  T^th  Ih^m  piraoy  appesra  to  have  been  as  important  an  object  as 
commerce  "Though  the  Phoenidans  visited  the  ports  of  Greece,  the 
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inhabitants  of  that  country  went  only  to  a  few  plaoea  on  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps  occasionally  to  Tyre ;  their  geogra- 
phical knowledge  of  Asia  was  consequently  circumscribed  within  very 
narrow  limits.  But  confined  as  their  navigation  was  for  a  long  time, 
it  at  last  contributed  to  bring  about  the  settlement  of  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Ionia;  and  this  event  was  followed  by  another  of  greater 
importance  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  namdy,  the  extension  of 
the  navigation  of  these  colonies  to  the  countries  round  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  exdusion  of  the  PhcBnioians  from  the  commerce  of  this  part 
of  the  world.  The  subjection  of  the  Qreek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  to 
the  kings  of  Lydia  seems  not  to  have  ii^ured  their  commerce,  and  it 
doubtless  extended  their  knowledge  at  least  as  far  as  the  Halys, 
the  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  CrcDsus,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
beyond  it. 

The  progress  of  geographical  knowledge,  which  hitherto  had  been 
very  slow,  was  ac^erated  by  the  estabUshment  of  the  Persian 
monarchy,  B.c.  550.  The  different  states  into  which  till  then  Western 
Asia  had  been  divided,  and  whic^  had  much  impeded  the  oonmieroial 
intercourse  of  its  inhabitants,  were  incorporated  into  the  extensive 
Persian  empire,  which  comprehended  nearly  all  the  countries  between 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west,  and  the  Belur-Dagh  on  the  east, 
the  Caspian  on  the  north,  and  the  mountains  which  border  the  valley 
of  the  Indus  on  the  south-east ;  these  countries  were  inhabited  by  29 
different  nations.  The  Qreek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Mmor, 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  kingdom,  had  been  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  Persian  monarch,  which  circumstance  soon  led  to  their 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Asia  beyond  the  limits  of  Anatolia.  We 
may  judge  of  ^e  rapid  progress  made  by  the  Ionian  Qreeks  in  their 
knowledge  of  Asia,  when  we  find  that  hardly  fifty  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  Aristagoras,  the  governor  of 
Miletus,  the  most  commercial  and  powerful  of  these  colonies,  was 
able  to  produce  at  Sparta  a  copper  tablet  or  map  (Herod,  v.  49),  the 
first  of  which  we  have  any  distinct  record,  on  which  the  countries 
and  mUitary  stations  between  Ionia  and  Susa  were  exhibited.  About 
the  same  time  the  Persian  dominion  over  all  the  above-mentioned 
countries  being  firmly  established,  a  regular  plan  of  administration 
was  formed  by  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes;  this  king  probably 
caused  a  geographicsl  and  statistical  account  of  the  whole  empire  to 
be  composed,  a  custom  common  in  Asia  at  more  recent  periods,  as  the 
'  Ayin-i-Akbari'  of  the  Mogul  emperor  shows,  and  one  still  in  use  in 
the  Chinese  empire.  Some  such  work  as  this  must  have  existed  in 
Persia,  for  otherwise  we  can  hardly  account  for  the  geographical 
description  of  the  empire  which  Herodotus  has  inserted  in  his  history 
(iii  89,  &a ;  viL  61,  &c).  The  sketch  of  the  Qre^  historian  enables 
us  to  form  a  pretty  exact  idea  of  all  the  countries  subject  to  the 
Persian  monarchs,  and  even  of  those  which  he  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  examining  personally.  His  information  about  the  countries  of 
Asia  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Persian  empire  is  scanty,  and 
much  less  exact:  as  it  was  acquired  by  oral  communication  with 
travellers  and  traders,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  often  incorrect  and 
mixed  with  fablesj,  though  even  the  latter  in  many  instances  are 
founded  on  facts. 

Bef6re  the  time  when  Herodotus  wrote,  the  Persian  empire  had 
become  stationary.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  geographical  know- 
ledge of  the  Qreeks  for  more  than  a  century  did  not  advance  beyond 
the  ancient  boundaries  of  that  empire.  But  as  the  intercourse  both 
hostile  and  pacific  between  the  Qreeks  and  Persians  had  during  that 
period  considerably  increased,  their  knowledge  of  the  different  pro- 
vincee  composing  the  Persian  empire  was  also  enlarged.  The  most 
valuable  information  of  this  kind  we  find  embodied  in  Xenophon's 
*  Anabasis.'  It  was  usual  for  the  Persian  kings  to  have  Qreek  physi- 
cians about  their  persons,  as  we  see  in  the  iostance  of  Democedes 
(Herod,  iii.  129),  Ctesias,  and  others.  Such  men  had  of  course 
considerable  opportunities  for  acquiring  exact  information.  If  the 
work  of  Ctesias  had  come  down  to  us  entire,  we  might  have  formed 
a  better  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  history  of  Persia,  now  known  to 
us  solely  by  the  extracts  of  Photius  and  a  few  other  writers. 

The  fdundation  of  this  extensive  empire  had  proved  advantageous 
to  geography ;  its  destruction  also  was  favourable  to  its  progress.  By 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  remoter  provinces  of  the  Persian 
monarchy,  of  which  a  great  part  till  then  had  only  been  known  in 
such  general  outlines  as  those  given  by  Herodotus  and  by  the  vague 
information  of  individuals,  were  at  once  opened  to  the  Qreeks,  who 
had  been  prepared  for  increasing  their  geographical  information  by 
their  education  and  previous  habits.  The  operations  of  military 
expeditions,  and  the  observations  of  military  men,  have  always 
rendered  signal  services  to  geography.  Alexander  attempted  to  cross 
the  boundaries  of  the  Persian  empire  on  the  north  and  on  the  south ; 
and  though  his  success  was  limited  in  the  former  quarter,  the  Qreeks 
began  from  that  time  to  have  some  notion  of  the  nomadic  tribes 
beyond  the  laxartes  (Sihoon),  who  theip  as  at  present  wandered 
about  in  those  extensive  deseits.  But  his  attempts  on  the  south  and 
east  were  crowned  with  success.  He  crossed  the  Indus  and  four  of 
the  rivers  whidi  traverse  the  Panjab,  and  had  advanced  to  no  great 
dirtanoe  from  the  bai^  of  the  Jumna  and  the  valley  of  the  Qanges, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  design  of  con(^uering  India, 
owmf;  to  a  mutiny  of  his  army.  On  his  return  to  Persia  he  made  an 
important  addition  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Qreeks  by 


exploring  with  his  army  and  navy  the  course  and  the  valley  of  ih» 
lower  Indus,  and  still  more  by  ordering  his  admiral,  Nearchus,  to  sail 
along  the  coast  from  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates.  Besides  the  geographical  knowledge  acquired  by  these 
mihtary  operations,  and  the  successful  execution  of  the  orders  of  the 
Macedonian  conqueror  by  his  admiral,  this  expedition  first  gave  the 
Qreeks  a  more  exact  notion  of  the  great  extent  of  India,  of  its  richea, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  nations  which  inhabit  this  great  peninsobL 
The  geographical  information  acquired  during  the  expeditions  of 
Alexander  was  incorporated  in  a  map  by  one  of  his  companions  in 
arms,  Dictsarchus,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle. 

Lees  satisfactory,  tiiough  not  lees  important,  was  the  infonnation 
which  resulted  more  remotely  from  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  The 
Macedonian  Idng  destroyed  Tyre,  and  transferred  its  commerce  to 
Alexandreia,  which  he  founded  near  the  western  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
As  the  PhoanicianB  for  perhaps  a  thousand  years  and  upwards  had 
carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce  with  the  countries  to  the  east  and 
south  of  the  Persian  empire,  especially  with  India,  by  way  of  the 
Persian  Qulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  their  merchants  had  frequent  oppcn^ 
tunities  of  collecting  such  infonnation  as  tended  to  increase  thor 
commercial  advantages.  Accordingly  the  Phcsnicians  had  more  nautical 
and  geographical  knowledge  than  any  other  nation  of  the  ancient  worid, 
and  they  had  embodied  it  in  writings.  These  were  likewise  transported 
to  Alexandreia,  and  probably  aided  the  merchants  of  the  new  emporium 
in  entering  at  once  mto  the  path  of  their  commercial  predecessors,  and 
renewing  the  intercourse  between  Europe  and  India  by  the  Nile  and 
the  Red  Sea,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  expeditions  of  Alex- 
ander. Accordingly  we  find  that,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  founds' 
of  Alexandreia,  EgypHui  vessels  from  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  began 
to  visit  the  shores  of  Malabar,  and  to  venture  as  &r  as  Cape  Comorin 
and  the  island  of  Ceylon  (called  Taprobane  by  the  Qreeks).  But  though 
the  geographical  infarmation  acquired  by  commerce  is  often  of  the 
most  valuable  kind,  its  progress  is  extremely  slow  even  in  our  time, 
and  must  have  been  still  more  so  among  the  ancients  on  account  of 
the  numerous  defects  of  their  shipbuilding,  and  the  backward  state 
of  their  navigation.  Besides,  such  information  is  commonly  limited 
to  the  harbours  and  shores,  and  rarely  extends  to  any  great  distance 
in  the  interior.  Accordingly  we  find  that  though  the  comm^taal 
intercourse  between  Alexandreia  and  India  vras  continued  without 
interruption  for  many  centuries,  the  additional  geographical  knowledge 
was  scanty  and  vague ;  and  though  many  of  the  harbours  of  Malabar 
were  annually  visited  by  Egyptian  Teasels,  the  information  thus 
obtained  concerning  Ceylon,  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  the 
oountiy  farther  to  the  east,  is  limited  to  a  few  places,  and  was 
obviously  obtained  l^  the  (Greeks  of  Egypt  from  native  navigators, 
none  of  them  probably  having  ventured  to  advance  beyond  the  island 
of  Ceylon  and  Cape  Comorin. 

The  successors  of  Alexander,  being  almost  contanually  engaged  in 
wars  among  themselves,  did  not  disturb  the  unsubdued  nations  which 
surrounded  the  Qreek  empire  in  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  Seleucos 
Nicator,  the  king  of  Syria,  who  made  it  is  thought  a  succeasful 
attempt  to  subdue  a  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Qangea  This  opinion 
rests  on  the  statement  of  Pliny  (vi  17).  It  ia  however  certain  that 
he  sent  an  ambassador,  M^gasthenes,  to  Sandrocottus,  king  of  the 
Piasii,  to  whom  a  considerable  part  of  Hindustan  was  subject ;  and  to 
this  individual  we  owe  some  further  particulars  respectjng  India  and 
its  inhabitants.  (Strabo,  702,  724,  &c.)  The  Qreek  empire  of  Bactria, 
though  its  kings  remained  for  many  years  in  possession  of  the  Indian 
conquests  of  Alexander,  added  little  or  nothing  to  the  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  Qreeks  concerning  that  country. 

Most  of  the  Qreek  kingdoms  in  Asia  were  destroyed  by  the  Romans, 
but  they  did  not  extend  their  dominion  over  all  the  provinces  which 
once  belonged  to  the  Persian  monarchy.  The  extreme  eastern  boundazy 
of  the  Roman  empire  was  formed  by  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  Boi 
the  mountains  of  Armenia.  Their  nuUtazy  expeditions  being  carried 
on  in  countries  previously  known,  could  add  vexy  little  to  the  geogra 
phical  knowledge  of  Asia.  We  ought  however  to  make  an  exception 
with  respect  to  the  Caucasus.  In  their  wars  with  Mithridates,  king 
of  Pontus,  the  armies  of  the  Romans  passed  the  boimdaries  of  the 
known  world  and  arrived  at  Mount  Caucasus,  with  whose  extent  and 
situation  they  became  acquainted,  though  they  did  not  enter  the  valleja 
which  lie  in  its  bosom.  In  proceeding  farther  to  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  they  got  information  of  a  commercial  road  through 
Bactria,  by  which  the  coimtries  on  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  carried 
on  an  active  commerce  with  India ;  and  soon  after  another  route  was 
discovered,  which  led  over  the  high  table-land  of  Upper  Asia  to  the 
Seres  or  Chinese,  probably  the  road  which  still  jMisses  through  the 
town  of  Kashghar.  Nothing  further  was  added  to  our  geographical 
knowledge  of  Asia  by  the  military  expeditions  of  the  Romans;  but 
the  immense  riches  which  many  Roman  families  had  accumulated 
dming  the  commonwealth,  and  which  still  continued  to  increase  under 
the  emperors,  created  a  taste  and  demand  for  the  exquisite  productions 
of  India  and  eastern  Asia ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  not  only  the 
lately  discovered  roads  to  China  and  In£a  were  mdch  frequented  by 
merchants,  but  also  that  the  commercial  enterprise  of  Alexandreia  waa 
so  increased,  that  in  the  time  of  Strabo  a  hundred  and  twenty  vesaek 
were  annually  sent  to  the  coast  of  Malabar.  This  intercourse  waa 
considerably  ntcilitated  by  the  dlscoveiy  of  the  monsoons  in  the  Indian 
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Sea  by  Hippalua  (Hudson's  'Minor  Qeogr./  yoL  i. ;  'Periplus  of  the 
Erytnrean  Sea') :  this  passage  has  been  sometimes  interpreted  as"  if 
ike  disoorery  of  the  monsoons  was  made  about  the  time  this  '  Periplus' 
was  'written,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  navigators  had  availed 
themselves  of  tlie  periodical  winds  long  before. 

The  knowledge  which  the  ancients  acquired  concerning  the  geo- 
graphv  of  Asia  is  embodied  in  the  systematic  works  of  Strabo,  of  Plixiy, 
and  of  Ptolemeus  of  Alezandreia,  the  hut  of  whom  raised  geography  to 
a  science  by  basing  it  on  astronomical  principles.  From  these  writers 
it  is  evidrat  that  only  those  countries  into  which  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  had  carried  his  arms  were  known  with  some  degree  of 
correctness  as  to  their  general  features,  and  that  beyond  them  their 
knowledge  was  limited  to  a  few  places  traversed  by  commercial  roads, 
and  to  the  harbours.  Ptolemssus  was  acquainted  with  the  road  leading 
over  the  high  table-land  in  the  centre  of  Ada  to  the  Seres,  as  well  as 
that  throu^  Bactria  to  India.  He  also  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  Himalaya  range  ((adled  by  hun  Imaos 
or  Himaos)  and  of  Cashmere.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  coasts 
of  Arabia  and  Persia,  and  with  those  of  India  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin. 
The  island  of  Ceylon,  which  at  that  time  was  the  conmion  resort  of 
the  eastern  and  western  navigators  of  the  Indian  Sea,  was  also  pretty 
well  known  to  him,  though  the  dimensions  assigned  to  it  are  very 
erroneous.  In  its  neighbourhood  he  states  there  were  found  1878 
islets,  by  which  probably  the  Laccadives  and  Maldives  are  meant ; 
and  he  names  Jabadia  (Tavadwipa),  that  is  *  Barley  Island,'  as  Java 
is  called  in  Sanscrit  on  account  of  its  fertility.  He  is  however  less 
acquainted  with  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  still  lees  with  the  coun- 
tries to  the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  the  Aurea  Chersonesus 
evidently  represents  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  on  which  the  port  of 
Zaba  was  situated,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Singapore.  Then 
follows  the  Sinus  Magnus  or  the  Qulf  of  Siam,  after  traversing  which 
by  a  voyage  of  20  days,  the  emporium  of  Cattigara  is  arrived  at,  the 
harbour  of  the  SinsB,  or  Chinese,  a  place  which  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Canton ;  and  fSBirther  to  the  east  with  the  Thinse 
Metropolis  (probably  Canton)  he  arrives  at  the  extreme  boundaiy  of 
his  geograpMcal  knowledge  on  the  east  side  of  Asia. 

Biesides  these  works,  the '  Periplus'  of  Nearchus,  and  another  pro- 
bably written  in  the  second  century,  and  attributed  to  Arrian,  give  a 
more  particular  description  of  the  coast  of  eastern  Africa  and  of  Asia. 
Anotber  '  Periplus'  l&ewise,  which  certainly  is  the  work  of  Arrian, 
contains  a  brief  coast  description  of  the  Pontus  Euzinus  (Black  Sea). 
As  to  the  geography  of  northern  Asia,  few  additions  seem  to  have  been 
made  after  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Alexander.  In  some  respects 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  retrograde  movement^  as  the  father  of 
history  knew  the  Caspian  to  be  a  lake,  which  Strabo  believed  to 
communicate  with  the  northern  ocean.  Ptolemseus  in  his  map  restored 
the  Cantian  to  its  true  character  of  an  inland  sea,  but  he  placed  its 
length  from  east  to  west  instead  of  from  north  to  south,  as  Herodotus 
had  done. 

IL  Asia  as  known  in  the  Middle  Ages. — Though  the  Byzantine  empire 
did  not  fall  before  the  invasions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  it  was 
hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  powerful  enemies.  On  its  eastern 
boundaries  the  kingdom  of  the  Parthians  was  replaced  by  that  of  the 
Persians  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidse,  who,actlDg  with  all  the 
vigour  of  newly-founded  governments,  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
Boman  arms  on  that  side.  Consequently  the  accession  of  geographical 
knowledge  concerning  Upper  Asia  was  extremely  scanly,  but  some 
information  was  obtained  ot  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  laxartes, 
and  of  some  parts  of  India.  For  the  first  we  are  indebted  to  an 
embassy  of  the  emperor  Justinian  IL,  who  sent  in  569  one  of  his 
governors  to  one  of  the  wandering  tribal  of  the  Turks  in  the  steppes 
on  the  west  and  south  of  the  Altai  Mountains  and  about  the  lake  of 
Saisan  or  Zaizang,  with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to  attack  their 
common  enemy  the  Persians,  without  foreboding  that  the  descendants 
of  this  very  people,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  900  years,  would  destroy 
his  own  empire  and  choose  Constantinople  for  their  metropolis. 
Nearly  about  the  same  time  an  Egyptian  merchant,  Cosmas,  sumamed 
Indicopleustes,  who  for  a  long  time  had  carried  on  a  trade  with  India 
and  repeatedly  visited  that  country,  composed  his  '  Topographia 
Christiana,'  in  which  he  gives  some  new  information  respecting  Ceylon, 
called  by  him  Selediva,  instead  of  the  ancient  name  of  Taprobane,  of 
the  commerce  of  that  island  with  Tsinitza  or  China,  and  of  the  roads 
through  Upper  Asia  by  which  the  silk  manufactures  of  this  country 
were  brought  to  Persia  and  Constantinople. 

But  the  channels  of  geographical  information  were  soon  closed. 
The  fanaticism  of  the  newly-founded  religion  of  Mohammed  bore 
down  all  resistance,  and  in  a  short  time  Egypt  and  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces of  the  Byzantine  empire,  except  Asia  Minor,  were  subjected  to 
the  Arabs  and  their  caliphs ;  tiie  kingdom  of  the  Sassanidte  also  was 
incorporated  in  their  widely-extended  dominions.  The  intolerance 
by  which  the  Mohammedans  in  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Hegira 
(commencing  a.d.  622)  were  distinguished,  interrupted  every  sort  of 
commercial  intercourse  with  India  as  well  as  with  Upper  Asia ;  and  the 
distracted  condition  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  the  state  of  barbarism 
in  which  the  western  nations  of  Europe  were  sunk  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  middle  ages,  were  such  as  to  deprive  them  for  more  than 
two  oenturie«  of  any  additional  knowledge  concerning  the  countries 
of  the  Eaat.    From  the  dose  of  the  6th  century  to  the  beginning  of 
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the  Crusades,  no  new  facts  were  added  to  European  knowledge  of 
Asia. 

Circumstances  however  arose  which  led  the  Mohammedans  of  the 
caliphat  to  abate  their  intolerance  and  to  adopt  a  more  enlightened 
policy.  Science  b^gan  to  be  cultivated,  arts  to  flourish,  and  commerce 
to  be  promoted  amonff  them.  Geography  had  its  full  share  of  the 
advantages  resulting  m>m  this  favourable  changa  As  every  true 
Mohammedan  was  bound  by  his  religious  tenets  to  visit  at  least  once 
in  his  life  the  Kaaba  of  Mecca,  travelog  became  more  frequent  among 
the  Arabians  than  it  ever  has  been  in  any  other  nation ;  and  as  the 
love  of  letters  increased  and  became  more  general,  the  number  of  their 
geographical  works,  travels,  and  voyages  increased  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Many  of  their  works  are  imdoubtedly  still  unknown,  others 
are  stiU  inaccessible  to  European  readers,  but  some  have  been  trans- 
lated. The  most  important  are— the  '  Oriental  Qeography,'  translated 
by  W.  Ouseley,  London,  1800,  which  was  written  in  the  beginning  of 
the  10th  century;  the  'Travels  of  Ibn  Haukal  the  Arabian,'  written 
about  50  years  later ;  the  '  Oeography  of  Edrisi'  (1158),  arranged,  like 
that  of  FtolemsBus  of  Alexandreia,  according  to  climates ;  the  'Geo- 
graphy of  Abulfeda '  (1846) ;  the  '  Geography  of  Ibn  el  Wardi '  (1871) ; 
and  the  'Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta'  (1824-1854),  translated  by  Professor  Lee 
of  Cambridge,  London,  1829.  Ibn  Batuta  was  doubtless  the  greatest 
traveller  that  ever  lived.  He  visited  Timbuctoo  and  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, Adam's  Peak  in  Ceylon,  the  eastern  coast  of  China,  and  Tanger 
in  Africa  (which  was  his  birth-place),  and  traversed  all  the  countries 
between  these  extreme  points. 

The  Arabs  seem  also  at  an  early  period  to  have  renewed  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  India  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia, 
and  to  have  soon  extended  their  navigation  beyond  the  extreme  limits 
attained  by  the  Greeks  of  Alexandreia.  They  were  prompted  to  despise 
the  dangers  of  such  a  perilous  navigation  as  much  by  zeal  for  propa- 
gating their  creed  as  by  the  love  of  gain,  and  they  succeeded  in  con- 
yerti^  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  There  are  extant  two  worla  on 
the  countries  about  the  seas  of  Siina,  written  as  it  is  thought  bv  Ibn 
Wahi^b  and  Abu  Seid  about  the  end  of  the  9th  century.  The  latter 
composed  only  a  commentarv  on  the  writings  of  the  former.  Though 
it  is  possible  that  neither  oi  these  voyagers  reached  Canfu  (Canton), 
they  collected  very  interesting  information  on  the  southern  provinces 
of  China,  its  productions  and  manufactures;  some  historical  facts 
which  they  mention  respecting  an  insurrection  in  these  districts  in 
A.D.  878  are  confirmed  by  the  annals  of  the  Chinese  empire,  a  coinci- 
dence which  shows  the  authenticity  of  these  works. 

But  the  Arabs  did  still  more  for  geography  by  establishing  it  as  a 
science  on  mathematical  and  astronomical  principles,  and  thus  follow- 
ing up  the  work  of  Ptolemseus.  The  Caliph  Al  Mamun  (818-888) 
ordered  a  degree  of  the  meridian  to  be  measured,  and  this  task  was 
executed  by  the  three  brothers  Ben  Shaker  in  the  great  plain  to  the 
north-east  of  Damascus,  between  Palmyra  and  Racca  on  tne  banks  of 
the  Euphrates.  In  subsequent  attempts  at  the  projection  of  maps 
the  Arabs  soon  became  sensible  of  the  want  of  actual  astronomical 
observation.  This  led  them  to  the  erection  of  observatories,  and  to 
the  compilation  of  astronomical  tables.  Two  works  of  this  kind  still 
exist :  one  composed  about  A.D.  1846,  in  the  observatory  buUt  at 
Maraghah,  near  the  lake  of  Urumiyeh,  and  the  other  in  1449  at  Samar- 
cand ;  the  data  contained  in  them,  especially  in  the  latter  collection, 
formed  till  lately  the  principal  basis  on  which  our  maps  of  the  ooimtries 
to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  to  the  north  of  the  mountains  of 
Cabul  and  of  the  Hindu-Koosh  range,  were  constructed. 

Among  the  nations  of  Asia  none  perhaps  has  done  more  to  increase 
the  stock  of  geographical  knowledge  concerning  this  great  division  of 
the  globe  than  the  Chinese.  The  historical  records  of  their  empire 
prove  clearly  that  200  years  before  our  era  the  Chinese  were  anxious 
to  collect  geographical  information  concerning  the  extensive  provinces 
and  tributary  kingdoms  of  their  dominions,  and  they  have  continued 
this  work  to  the  present  day.  Neither  opportunities  nor  inducements 
were  wanting  for  that  purpose.  An  empire  of  such  magnitude  as  the 
Chinese  always  has  been,  which  frequently  comprehended  half  the 
surface  of  Asia,  renders  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  its 
provinces  and  of  their  inhabitants  a  matter  of  necessity  to  the 
government.  Besides  the  information  thus  collected  by  means  of 
the  admimstration  of  the  different  provinces,  the  emperor  was  in  the 
habit  of  sending  ambassadors  to  the  tributary  princes  and  nations, 
and  to  those  who  from  time  to  time  sent  presents  to  the  court  of 
the  Celestial  Empire.  These  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  gather 
useful  information  concerning  the  countries  they  were  sent  to,  and  to 
include  it  in  their  reports  of  the  embassies :  the  reports  were  after- 
wards deposited  in  the  archives  of  government.  From  such  materials 
the  geographies  of  the  Chinese  empire  were  composed  and  published 
in  print,  the  art  of  printing  having  come  into  general  use  among  the 
ChLiese  in  the  10th  century.  These  works  contain  very  abundant 
information  concerning  Tartary,  Corea,  Tibet,  Turkistan,  and  Bucharia 
or  Bokhara ;  and  even  valuable  notices  on  Siberia,  Persia,  and  India, 
as  well  as  on  Siam,  Tonkin,  Java,  Formosa,  and  Japan.  The  most 
copious  geographical  and  ethnographical  information  about  the 
eastern  countries  of  Asia  in  the  middle  ages,  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Mongol  empire,  is  contained  in  the  historical  library  of  Ma-tu- 
an-Un,  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time,  who  in  his  work  entitled 
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'Wen-hiaa-tliimg-khao'  (Exact  Besearohofl  of  Old  Moirameiits),  oon- 
Bisting  of  100  Tolumes  in  348  books,  has  given  an  epitome  of  Chineee 
literature  to  ▲.!>.  1207.  ThiB  great  work  is  ebaracterifed  b^  more 
judgment  and  accuracy  than  the  similar  compilation  of  Pliny  the 
elder.  Nine  books  are  devoted  to  the.  geographical  deecription  of 
China  at  the  different  periods  of  the  native  dynasiieB^  and  26  contain 
the  description  of  the  foreign  countries  and  nationik 

Europeans  bcgian  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  the  ooooirieB  of 
Asia  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  11th.  century  by 
pilgrimages,  and  soon  afterwards  by  the.  Crusades  (1096-1272)  under- 
taken for  the  delivery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  fimm  the  Infidels.  The 
navies  of  the  ItaJlaa  republics  accompcmied  these  expeditions,  and  the 
oitiiens  of  Fisa^  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice  had  thus  an  opportunity 
of  forming  a  correct  idea  of  the  advanta^pee  likely  to  result  from  a 
oonunercial  interoounw  with  western  Asia.  Following  up  these  views, 
they  entered  into  a  very  lucrative  commerce,  and  brought  by.  their 
vessels  the  most  valuable  products  to  Europe.  The  QenoBse  in  1261 
having  got  posaeasion  of  Oatata  and  Fen,  suDurba  of  Constantinople^ 
and  with  them  the  exclusive  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  extended 
theit  commercdal  speculations  to  India  through  the  Crimea,  CaStt, 
La  Tara  (Azof  on  the  Don),  Astrakhan,  Urgena  (Khiwa),  .and  Taah- 
kend,  of  which  route  the  interesting  work  of  Balducci  Pegdettiy 
entitled  'Libro  de'  Divisamenti  dei  Paesi  e  Misure/  written  in  1385, 
gives  some  information.  Their  rivals,  the  Venetians,  had  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  sultans  of  Egypt  hy  which  the  direct  road  to  India 
through  the  Red  Sea  was  opened  to  tnem,  and  the  sndden  increase  of 
the  wealth  of  the  republic  proved  that  they  knew  how  to  profit  by 
these  advantages. 

Whilst  the  Italian  republics  from  mercantile  motives  kept  to 
themselves  the  scanty  information  which,  they  had  acquired  "by  their 
commercial  intercourse  with  Asia,  the  western  nations  of  Europe  were 
at  once  brought  into  political  connection  witb  those  who  inhabited 
the  northern  and  inland  parts  of  this  continent;  •  .This  waa  brought 
about  by  the  conquests  of  Gkngis-Khan  and  his  successors.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Qengis-Ehan,  who  had  extended  his  dominion  in 
little  more  than  20  years  (1206-1227)  oter  all  the  inland  countriea  of 
Asia  from  the  boundaay  of  Siberia  to  that  of  India  and  Tibet^  .tbe 
Mongols  entered  Europe  across  the  Volga,  subjected  Russia^  kid 
prostrate  the  power  of  Poland,  and  gained  a  victory  at  the  foot  of  the 
Bieaengabii^,  at  Liegnita,  in  Silesia  (1248).  All  Europe  trembled; 
but  the  barbaxiiins,  having  got  information  of  the  death  of  their  great 
JShBo,  instead  of  pursuing  these  advantages  returned  to  their  native 
oountay,  preserving  however  their  dominion  over  Russia.  Then  the 
pcHtiics  of  Innocent  IV.  and  of  Louis  IX.  of  France  suggested  the  plan 
of  directiDg  the  power  of  the  great  Mongol  empire  and  its  warlike 
aitny  rgainst  the  Mohammedan  princes  in  Western  Asia :  but  this  plan 
did  not  seem  practicable  to  the  projectors  unless  they  could  previously 
convert  these  barbarians  to  the  Christian  faith.  For  that  purpose 
some  friars  were  sent  to  the  court  of  the  great  Khan ;  John  di  Piano 
Carpini  in  1246,  Father  Ascelin,  a  Dominican,  in  1248,  and  William 
Bubruqms  or  Ruysbroeck,  in  1254 ;  and  though  they  did  not  succeed 
in  the  main  object  of  their  mission,  the  iiSbrmation  which  they 
acquired  of  the  countries  through  which  they  passed  made  the 
Europeans  for  the  first  time  acquainted  witb  the  immense  extent  of 
those  regions  formerly  called  by  the  vague  name  of  Scythia,  which 
frt>m  that  time  obtained  the  name  of  Mongolia,  or  Tartaiy.  Carpini 
traversed  a  considerable  part  of  the  deserts  to  the  south  of  the  Altai 
range,  and  Ruysbroeck  advanced  even  to  the  then  metropolis  of  the 
Mongol  empire — Earakorum — situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Tula  and 
Orkhon,  tributaries  of  the  Selenga,  to  the  south  of  the  lake  of  Baikal. 
He  gives  a  curious  and  very  interesting  description  of  that  extraordi- 
naiy  town,  which  was  everywhere  surrounded  like  an  oasis  by  extensive 
deserts.  The  Mongols  however  continued  in  their  career  of  conquest 
m  Asia,  and  at  Icn^  subjected  China  to  their  sway  (1275-1279}  under 
the  reign  of  Eublai-Khan  (1259-1294),  the  most  able  of  all  the  sue* 
oesaors  of  Qengis. 

At  the  court  of  this  monarch  the  Venetian  traveller  Marco  Polo 
resided  from  1275  to  1292,  and  as  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
emperor  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
most  ]mx>ortant  languages  spoken  by  the  people  of  the  country,  he 
waa  frequently  sent  on  miasions  to  the  remotest  provinces  of  the 
Mongol  empire,  which  were  so  distant  from  one  another  that  he  was 
often  obliged  to  travd  six  months  before  he  arrived  at  the  place  of 
Ids  destination.  After  traversing  under  such  favourable  droumstances 
the  Mongol  empire  In  different  directionB,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Sea,  and  had  thus  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  thia  part  of  Asia  also.  On  his  return  to 
Europe  he  passed  through  the  strait  of  Malacca,  remained  on  account 
of  the  monsoons  five  months  in  Sumatra,  visited  Ceylon  and  Malabar, 
and  landed  at  Ormua  in  the  Persian  Oul£  In  all  his  missions  and 
travels  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  journal,  and  of  entering 
what  appeared  to  him  most  worthy  of  being  recorded.  On  his  return 
to  Italy  his  incredulous  countrymen  importuned  him  by  unceasing 
questions,  and  at  length  he  resolved  to  make  an  extract  frx>m  lus 
journal  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  which  he  had  seen  or  heard  of. 
This  he  did  in  a  book  entitled  'II  Miglione  di  Messere  Marco  Polo,' 
or  in  Latin, '  De  magnis  Mirabilibus  Mundi,'  one  of  the  most  curious 
aad  important  works  of  modem  literature,  whidi  has  been  translated 


into  almost  all  European  languages  It  very  materially  influenoed 
the  views  of  Columbus  the'  discoverer  of  America,  and  directed  the 
toute  of  Vasco  de  Qama,  who  first  went  to  India  by  the  way  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  ^rrectness  of  Marco  Polo's  information  ii 
better  known  and  valued  in  proportiCn  as,  by  the  study  of  the  Asiatic 
langoages  and  by  the  reporta  of  modem  travell^ra,  we  become  more 
acquainted  with  ib»  countriea  which  he  described.  He  haa  been 
fr^uently  called  the  Herodotus  of  the  middle  agei^'SAd  has  doubtkaa 
a  cbdm  to  that  titl&  If  the  name  of  a  discoverer  of  Asia  Were  to  be 
assigned  to  any  person  nobody  would  bettar  deserve  H>  for  he  alone 
added  to  our  geographical  knoi? ledge  of  Asia  a  lauch  greater  amount 
than  what  had  prcfvioariy  been  known  by  the  attdents^  togetber  with 
what  had  been  acquired  by  the  travels  oi  Carpini  and  Bubniqnis. 
Besides  the  informatioti  which  he  gives  us  oonoeniing  Asia  he  acquaints 
us  \»ith  the  eastern  ooasti  of  Africa  and  the  island  of  Madagascar ;  the 
latter  countriea  as  well  as  some  parts  of  Asia  he  had  Hot  personally 
visited,  but  even  here  his  infmnation  has  proved  corzed^  and  shows 
the  care  which  he  used  in  collecting  his  facte. 

The  chief  subject  of  lus  description  is  the  Mongol  empire,  which 
extended  -over  more  than  half  of  Asia,  induding  nearly  all  the 
countries. of  whioh  the  ancients  had  either  no  knowledge  at  all,  or 
very  scanty  snd  oonfrised  information.  To  the  north  bis  knowledge 
extended  to  the  lake  of  Baikal,  the  Tunguse  tribes  who  had  no  catUe 
but  rein-deer  (Which  tribes  he  calls  M6krit),  and  the  adjacent  sea 
(Mare  Oceano);  and  he  infbrms  us  of  the  connection  between  the 
plains  of  eastern  Europe  on  the  Volga  and  Don  and  those  of  Tartaiy 
and  Mongolia.  Further,  he  gives  a  description  of  China,  in  which 
Peking  had  become  the  residence  of  the  Mongol  emperors,  and  of 
Japan,  called  by  him  Zipangu,  which  name  is  erridsntly  f  onsied  of  lite 
Japanese  Dshi-penkue  ('  the  Empire  of  the  Hiae  of  the  Sun').  Japan  he 
had  not  visited,  but  aa  hia  protector,  the  great  Kublai-Khaii,  had  sent 
in  1280  and  1281  some  naval  expeditions  from  Ehadfd  and  Zaitnn,  in 
the  Chinese  proviiioea  of  Chekiang  and  Fukian  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  the  Japanese  Islands,  Marco  Polo  had.a  good  opportunity  of  collect- 
ing informatioB  conoeraing  them,  though  aa  he  says  they  were  1500 
miles  from  the  Chinese  cosst  The  countries  to  the  west  of  China 
he  had  visited,  especially  Tibet ;  here  he  got  information  of  IGen 
(Pegu)  and  Bangsla  (Bengal  in  Hindustan),  a  name  never  before  known 
in  Europe.  KuUai^Khan  had  sent  in  1272  an  army  to  conquer  these 
oountrie&  Marco  Polo  is  the  first  European,  aa  f)tr  as  we  laiaw,  who 
navigated  the  seas  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  peninsula  beyond  the 
Qangea ;  and  here  he  mentions  the  Spice  Islands,  7448  in  number  aa 
he  says,  but  he  did  not  see  them.  They  are  situated  in  the  sea  of 
Cyn,  and  are  mostly  inhabited ;  but  they  have  no  commercial  inter 
course  with  foreign  nations,  except  the  merchante  of  MsrChin,  or 
Southern  China,  who  visit  them  during  the  monsoons.  He  next  gives 
some  general  information  of  the  islands  of  Sunda  and  the  adjacent 
groups,  which  according  to  the  information  he  obtained  from  navi- 
gators consist  of  12,700  islands  partly  inhabited  and  partly  uninhabited. 
AH  these  countries  and  islands  were  almost  entirely  unknown  before 
the  publication  of  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo.  But  of  the  countries 
previously  known  to  the  anciento  ^e  information  he  gave  was  likewise 
interesting,  and  has  proved  very  useful  He  treate  of  Ceylon,  Malabar, 
and  OrmuK,  which  he  himself  had  visited ;  and  of  Aden,  Soootora, 
Abasda  (that  is,  Habesh,- or  Abyssinia),  Zanguebar,  and  Madagascar, 
which  names  were  for  the  first  time  introduced  by  hun  into  Europe : 
these  countries  had  been  indicated  to  him  by  Arabian  navigators.  Hu 
information  oonoeming  these  seas  served  two  centuries  later  to  direct 
the  course  of  Vasco  de  Qama  in  his  first  navigation  to  the  ahores  of 
India,  for  he  says : — ''Departing  frtun  the  ooast  of  Malabar  a  vessel 
makes  by  the  assistance  of  a  current^  ia  three  months,  a  thousand  miles 
towards  the  south-west,  and  then  arrives  at  Madagascar,  and  to  the 
still  more  extensive  islands  fiiurther  to  the  west  (Southern  Africa), 
which  are  inhalMted  by  black  tribea  with  curly  hair,  rich  in  valuable 
productions,  elephante,  oamelopards,  gold,  sandal-wood,  amber,  and 
frequently  visited  by  merchants  from  Arabia  and  India." 

After  tiie  time  of  Marco  Polo  thi  number  of  traveUers  in  Asia 
increased,  but  as  none  of  them  traversed  any  considerable  part  of  it 
thev  commonly  tried  to  enliven  their  works  by  fribles  or  inventions  of 
their  own,  or  by  exaggerating  the  information  which  they  had  obtained 
by  intercourse  with  the  natives.  Of  this  description  is  the  information 
given  by  the  Armenian  monk  Hayton  in  lus  rHistoria  Orientalis,'  by 
Oderico  di  Portenau  (1817),  and  by  Sir  John  Manderille  (1S58).  But 
later,  in  the  15th  century,  we  find  some  better  information,  especially 
through  the  Spanish  ambassador  Gonzalez  Clavijo,  who  in  1406  was 
sent  to  the  court  of  the  famous  Timur  at  Samarcand ;  and  from  the 
German  adventurer  John  Sduldberger,  who  served  in  the  annies  of 
Bajazet»  the  Turkish  emperor,  of  Timur,  and  Shah  Rokh,  from  1400 
till  1427 ;  and  especially  the  Venetian,  Jceaphat  Barbero,  who  travelled 
(1488-1471)  in  the  countries  east  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  care- 
fully collected  many  remarkable  facts.  But  all  these  travellers^  though 
they  brought  back  to  Europe  some  useful  information,  contribuisd 
littie  or  nothing  to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  as  to  parts  whidi 
had  previously  not  been  known  at  all,  or  only  very  imperfectly.  This 
however  was  eflfocted  in  a  very  eminent  degree  by  the  diaooverira  of 
the  Portuguese  soon  after  they  had  found  their  way  to  India  ronnd 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hop& 
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Mnifftaionof  Afirica.'-^Tho  p«rts  of  Aii& which  had  beeniisited  by 
ha  Qreeks  were  «o  fur  known  as  to  iheir  bonndftriea,  extent,  and 
principal  feataree,  that  they  oould  be  laid  down  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  ezaotneBB.  This  will  be  evident  to  any  person  who  examines 
PtolenuBOB's  map  of  the  extensive  legion  between  the  Mediterranean, 
the  CaocasuB,  the  Caspian  Sea^  the  Belur-Tagh,  and  the  river  Indus, 
though  it  is  also  cle»  that  the  vagiie  information  which  this  geor 
gmpher  had  obtained  respecting  Ixi&a  betrayed  him  into  very  great 
errors  as  to  that  countrf;  The  i&foimation  aoqiilred  by  the  travellers 
of  the  middle  agee  was  mach'  leas  exact.  None  of  them  htul  deter- 
mined the  astronomical  position  ef  any  jdace,  but  as  thejr  and  especially 
Manx)  Polo  had  noticed  'the  immense  extent  of  the  conntries  which 
they  had  traversed;  a  very  erroneous  idea  was  formed  of  their  true 
position  on  the  globe.  Thus  we  find  iSist  the  Qermstt  astronomer  and 
geographer  Kartin  Behaim^^who  in  1^84  and  1485  accompanied  the 
Portuguese  navigator  Die^  Cam  in  his  voyage  of  disooveiy  along  the 
coasts  of  Ouinei^  and  in  1492  made  in  his  native  place  Ktimbei^  a 
terrestrial  globe,  has  placed  the^pi«tagu"«f  "iiarco  Polo,  or  the  present 
Japan,  at  na  great  distaiice  to  the  west  of  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde. 
A  few  years  were  sufficient  to  remove  this  error.  But  even  latel* 
geo^^raphers,  as  Sim.  Grynseus,  Sebastian  Miinster,  aiid  others,  in 
their  *Typus  Cosmographious  UniversaiUs/  drawn  np  in  the  first 
quarter  g{  the  16th  century,  laid  down  the  same  country  at  a  short 
distance  to  the  west  of  the  Tena  di  Cuba  and  Paries  in  America, 
whioh  had  been  discovered  a  few  years  before.  It  was  only  by  the 
discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  subsequent  to  the  circumnavigation  of 
the  Cape  of  GK>od  Hope  that  such  errors  were  removed,  and  the  true 
position  and  extent  of  these  countries  of  Eiustem  Asia  ascertained.     • 

Vaaco  de  Gfama  arrived  in  1408  at  Calicut  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  and  the  Portuguese  pushed  their  discoveries  in  these  seas 
with  such  activity  and  zeal  that  iik  the  course  of  less  than  half  a 
century  th^  bad  explCred  them  as  far  as  Japan.  Their  first  efforts 
to  establish  a  commerce  were  directed  to  the  boast  of  Malabar;  and 
as  the  Arabs  or  Moors  who  then  carried  on  a  very  active  trade  with 
these  countries  tried  every  means  to  exclude  them  from  these  parts, 
and  to  embroil  them  Mrith  the  numerous  sovereigns  among  which  this 
coast  was  divided,  they  were  soon  obliged  to  haVe  recourse  to  arms, 
and  to  enter  into  alliance  with  some  of  the  native  powers.  In  a  few 
years  they  had  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Whole  coast  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  bay  of  Cambay  and  its  rich  emporiums,  €wat  and 
Broach  or  Baroach ;  and  as  early  as  1509  they  made  several  settle- 
ments on  the  soutiiem  coast  of  Qtizerat  as  far  as  Diu,  which  then  had 
a  oonsiderable  commerce  with  Persia  and  Arabia, -and  the^  erected 
on  this  coast  some  forfcresaes.  The  following  year  Alfonso  Albu- 
querque took  fi*om  the  Mohammedan  monarch  of  Deccan  the  famoiis 
town  of  Goa,  whioh  soon  became  the  centre  of  til  the  PMuguese 
dominions  in  India  and  the  seat  of'  the  riceroy  and  colonial  govem- 
meQtb  The  Portuguese  now  made  advantageous  treaties  with  the 
petty  sovereigns  along  th'e  whole  coast  of  Malabar.  But  before  this 
time  the  neighbouring  island  of  Ceylon  had  been  discovered  by 
Almeida  in  1506,  which  was  at  that  epoch  of  the  greatest  commercial 
importance,  being  a  station  for  the  Arabian  vessels  which  went  to 
the  S]^oe  Islands  for  spices;  these,  together  with  the  cinnamon 
which  grows  in  Ceylon,  they  exported  to  the  harbours  in  the  Persian 
and  Arabian  gulfe,  and  thence  to  Europe.  In  1517  the  Portuguese 
ereeted  the  fortreas  of  Colombo  in  Ceylon,  and  began  to  exercise  a 
dominion  over  its  pet^  sovereigns.  To  secure  the  monopoly  of 
India  they  tried  to' exomde  Arabian  vessels  from  the  Indian  sea,  and 
snooeeded  partly  by  the  conquest  of  Ormuz  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  by  their  superiority  in  naval  force. 

While  the  Portuguese  were  struggling  to  obtain  the  commerce  of 
the  Red  Sea,  they  also  extended  their  discoveries  and  conquests 
further  to  the  east.  The  town  of  Malacca  soon  attracted  their 
attention.  It  was  then  what  Singapore  at  present  is,  the  resort  of 
all  the  nations  of  Eastehi  Asia  ana  the  Idands ;  its  harbour  was  con- 
tinnally  risited  by  vessels  from  Malabar,  Bengal,  Slam,  China,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Sunda  Islands.    Albu- 

?uerque  took  it  in  1511,  and  the  discoveries  and  the  navigation  of  the 
drtoguese  were  speedily  extended  in  all  directions.  Now  for  the 
first  time  they  entered  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  coasts  and  harbours  of  Coromandel,  Orissa^  and  Bengal. 
John  de  Silvelra  in  1518  visited  the  town  of  Chittagong,  from  wMch 
tiie  fineel  cotton  manufkctures,  silk;  ginger,  indigo,  and  sugar  were 
exported.  The  coasts  of  the  peninsula  .beyond  the  Ganges  were 
likewiM  explored,  and  some  knowledge  was  obtained  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Aracon,  Pegu,  Ava,  Slam,  Camboja,  and  Cochin  China.  But  the 
Portuguese  directed  their  attention  duefly  to  the  islands.  From 
Sumatra,  which  was  divided  into  upwards  of  20  kingdoms,  they 
obtained  gold,  tin,  pepper,  sandal-wood,  camphor,  &c.  They  visited 
Java  in  1518,  and  Borneo  in  1523.  The  innumerable  islands  scat- 
tered over  the  Indian  seas  which  thus  became  known,  led  the 
Portuguese  historian  De  Barros  to  set  them  down  as  a  separate  great 
division  of  the  globe,  calling  it  by  the  significant  name  of  Polynesia. 
The  extreme  boundary  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries  was  the  large 
island  which  they  called  New  Guinea,  on  account  of  the  resemblance 
of  iti  inhabitants,  the  Papuss,  to  the  negroes  of  Guinea  on  the 
African  coasi.  In  this  navigation  they  successively  became  acquainted 
with  Celebes,  Buln,  Magpndanao,  Luzon,  or  Manilla,  and  the  Moluccas 
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or  Spice  Islands,'  and  even  visited  the  Liquejo,  Licw-kiew,  or  Loo 
Choo  Islands,  which  are  deiscribed  as  rich  in  gold,  and  whose  vesAels 
visited  the  harbour  of  Malacca. 

In  1516  ^e  Portuguese  navigator  Ferdinand  Perez  arrived  at  the 
coast  of  Ghinai,  in  the  gulf  of  Canton,  but  the  Portuguese  were  not 
permitted  to  entier  the  harbour  and  to  trade  there.'  They  were 
consequently  obliged  to  confine  their  commerciad  intercourse  with 
this  empire  to  a  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  HainaA 
and  the  adjaoeht  coast^  till  in  1557  they  found  means  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  the  Chinese  government  by  being  materially  instru- 
mental in  the  destruction  of  a  pirate,  who  for  a  long  time  had 
ravaged  ihe  iftiores  -and  adjacent  islands  of  southern  China.  For 
this  valuable  assistance  they  obtained  the  desert  island  of  Macao, 
where  thev  soon  made  ai  siettiement ;  and  as  on  the  change  of  dynasty 
in  the  17th  century  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  declare  in  tUvour 
of  the  party-  whioh  in  the  end  proved  victorious  against  the  then 
established  government,  the  possession  of  Macao  was  confirmed  to  them. 

While  the  Portuguese  were  still  carrying  on  their  coasting  trade 
with  China,  one  of  their  navigators,  De  Mota,  was  cast  by  a  storm 
in  1542  on  the  coast  of  Nipon,  one  of  the  islands  which  compose 
Japan,  the  Zipangu  of  Marco  Pblo.  The  Portuguese  were  treated 
with  great  hospitality,  and  foi'  some  time  carried  on  a  very  lucrative 
commerce.  Japan  was  the  most  eastern  limit  of  their  discoveries,  by 
which  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  the  real,  extent  of  Asia, 
and  with  a  great  part  of  its  coast.  Had  the  Portuguese  only  been 
merchants,  the  advanta^s  accruing  from  the  commerce  witn'such 
rich  countries  would  prbbablv  have  induced  them  to  conceal  their 
discoveries  from  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe  •  but  they  entered 
the  Indian  seas  as  conquerors  also,  and  their  historians,  Barros,  Couto, 
Barbessa,  Faria  y  Souse,  &c.,  found  in  their  heroic  enterprises  a 
subject  for  national  exultation. 

The  PortujD^ese  had  exhausted  their  strength  in  forming  settle- 
ments both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World.  The  spirit  of  the  first 
conquerors  no  longer  animated  the  nation,  and  their  tyranny  and 
intolerance  made  them  hated  in  their  colonies.  At  the  close  of  the 
16th  century  Portugal  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Spain ;  and  one  result 
of  the  struggle  of  the  Netherlands  against  the  power  of  Philip  II. 
was  the  gradual  transfer  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  Esizt  to 
the  hands  of  the  Hollanders,  their  successful  rivals  on  the  fiea.  The 
Portuguese  were  expelled  from  Japan  (1639)  and  the  Moluccas ;  they 
lost  Malacca  (1641)  and  Ceylon  (1656),  with  theu:  settlements  on  the 
Coromandel  and  Malabar  cdasts ;  and  they  remained  at  the  conclusion 
of  peace  (1668)  only  in  the  possession  of  Goa  and  Diu,  which  they 
have  kept  to  the  prerient  day.  The  Hollanders,  though  they  extended 
the  settlements  during  the  century  that  they  possessed  the  dominion 
of  the  Indian  seas,  acted  more  on  mercantile  principles,  and  did  not 
materially  increase  our  geographical  knowledge  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  settled.  They  published  indeed  a  few  descriptions  of 
some  of  uieir  colonies  and  their  natural  productions,  especially  of 
the  plants  and  flhells  (Bumphius,  'Amboinische  Raritktenkammer;' 
Rheede,  'Hortus  Malabaricus;'  Fr.  Valentyu's  *  Beschreibungen,* 
&c.) ;  but  these  works  were  generally  defective  in  geographical  infor- 
mation. The  most  important  communication  belonging  to  this  period 
was  furnished  by  the  German  naturalist  £.  Kampfer  who  in  the 
capacity  of  Dutch  phyrician  resided  in  Japan  fh)m  1684  to  1692,  and 
has  given  a  good  description  of  that  country. 

During  the  long-protracted  contest  between  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  in  the  seas  of  India,  the  most  northern  part  of  Asia  which 
had  not  been  known  either  to  the  ancients  or  moderns  suddenly 
emerged  from  the'  obscurity  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  involvecL 
The  sovereigns  of  Russia,  who  for  more  than  two  centuries  had  been 
dependent  on  the  Tartarian  princes  of  the  family  of  Gengis-Ehan, 
obtained  the  fiill  sovereignty  of  their  country  in  1461,  and  in  the 
following  century  they  extended  their  dominion  and  with  it  our 
geographical  knowledge  over  the  countries  drained  by  the  Don, 
Volga,  and  Ural,  up  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  by  the  conquest  of  Easan 
(1552)  and  Astrakhan  (1555).  In  1578  a  chie^  or  hetman,  of  the 
Cossacks,  Termak  Timofeyekf,  who  was  in  fear  of  punishment  for 
having  robbed  some  travellers,  crossed  the  Ural  range  with  a  troop  of 
his  countrymen,  and  entered  Siberia.  The  discovery  of  Siberia,  and 
its  subjection  to  the  Russian  sway,  were  pursued  with  such  vigour 
that  in  1644  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  was  reached,  and  in  1648  the 
bold  hetman  Deshnef,  ^voured  by  a  mild  season,  circumnavigated  the 
most  north-east  comer  of  Asia,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kolyma  round 
the  north-east  cape  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anadyr,  and  thus  proved  that 
Asia  was  actually  separated  by  an  open  sea  from  America.  This 
fact  however  remained  for  a  length  of  time  problematical;  the 
Russian  navigator  Behring  (1725-1728),  as  well  as  Caiptain  Cook 
(1778),  found  their  way  impeded  by  enormous  fields  of  ice.  In  1820- 
1824  the  Russian  obtain  Wrangel  again  succeeded  in  effecting  this 
circumnavigation.  The  discoverv  and  conquest  of  Siberia  were 
completed  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  took  possession  of  Kamljchatka 
in  1696. 

Somewhat  later,  and  still  more  unexpectedly,  Ei^pe  obtained  a 
complete  geographical  view  of  the  immense  empire  of  China,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  Central  Asia.  This  was  not  due  to  conqnesty 
nor  to  the  activity  and  industry  of  travellers,  but  to  science.  The 
Jesuits  had  tried  to  convert  the  mhabitants  of  Japan  to  Christianity, 
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and  had  met  with  more  Buoceas  than  in  an^  other  country  of  Aaia. 
But  a  pefaecution  breaking  out  'against  them  and  their  proselytes 
from  political  reasons,  the  fathers,  who  were  now  compelled  to  leaTe 
tiie  countiy,  directed  their  labours  to  China.  Father  Matteo  Ricd, 
an  Italian,  a  man  of  considerable  attainments  in  astronomy  and 
mathematics,  soon  acquired  a  great  authority  at  the  court  of  Peking, 
in  1600.  One  of  his  successors  in  the  mission.  Father  Schall,  was 
appointed  diief  of  the  bureau  of  '  Heavenly  Affiurs,'  and  maintained 
himself  in  this  place  even  after  a  revolution  had  taken  place  (1644) 
and  the  dynasty  of  the  Mantshu  emperors  had  ascended  the  throne. 
The  Jesuits  continued  in  favour  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
(1759).  During  this  time  some  of  them  had  an  opportunity  of 
traversing  various  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  the  countries  of 
Central  Asia.  Thus  Father  Goes  travelled  (1607)  firom  India  through 
Kaahghar,  Tarkand,  and  the  desert  of  Gobi,  to  the  Great  Wall  of 
China^  and  ascertained  that  'Eatai'  was  northern  China»  and 
'Khambulu'  the  town  of  Peking,  which  till  then  had  been  considered 
as  different  countries  and  towns.  Other  Jesuits  succeeded  in  insinu- 
ating themselves  so  far  into  the  favour  of  the  great  emperor  Kftngtii 
that  some  of  them  always  accompanied  him  in  his  expeditions  and 
travels,  or  were  sent  on  certain  miadonB.  By  these  means  they 
acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  China  and  the  countries 
dependent  on  it^  as  Mantshuria^  Corea,  and  even  of  the  great  desert 
of  Gk>bi,  as  well  as  of  the  manners,  character,  and  institutions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries.  The  observations  of  the  Jesuits  were 
published.  But  the  greatest  service  which  they  rendered  to  geography 
was  their  Hap  of  China»  which  was  made  under  the  autlmrity  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese  government  by  the  iathers  Bouvet^ 
B^gis,  and  Jartoux,  between  1708  and  1718;  and  after  having  been 
corrected  by  the  fsbthers  Felix  d'Arocha,  Espinha^  Hallerstem,  and 
Qaubil,  was  published  at  Peking,  by  the  authority  of  the  emperor 
Kienlong  in  1760,  in  104  Bheets.  The  great  imperial  geography, 
entitled  '  Tay-thsing-y-thonng-flhi,'  written  by  the  order  of  the 
emperor  Kienlong,  may  be  considered  as  a  commentary  on  this  map. 
The  second  edition  (1790)  of  this  extensive  woik  has  been  enlarged 
to  480  books,  and  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  it  to  the 
industry  of  some  Chinese  scholars,  especially  Sir  George  Staunton, 
Davis,  Morrison,  Abel  R^musat,  the  Arohimandrite  Hyacinth,  and 
Klaproth.  Modem  travellers,  especially  the  Dutch  (J.  Neuhof,  1755. 
and  Van  Braam,  1794),  and  the  English  (Lord  Macartnev,  with  Sir 
Georf;e  Staunton  and  J.  C.  Hiittner,  1792,  and  Lord  Amherst^  with 
Ellis,  Abel,  Maxwell,  Basil  HaU,  1816)  have  added  someOiing  to  the 
before-existing  stock;  but  the  information  which  they  have  commu- 
nicated extends  only  over  a  comparatively  small  extent  of  country. 
The  voyage  of  Captain  Maxwell  however  materially  improved  our 
knowledge  of  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Petcheli,  and  the  peninsula  of 
Corea,  a  coast  which  previously  had  not  been  examined  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy. 

Whilst  the  conquests  of  the  Russians  in  Siberia,  and  the  operations 
of  the  Chinese  government  opened  to  us  the  northern  and  eastern 
countries  of  Asia,  our  progress  in  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
southern  and  western  countries  was  comparatively  slow.  The 
fanatical  policv  of  the  Turks,  who  at  the  end  of  the  15th  and  the 
beginning  of  tne  16th  century  had  got  pooMssion  of  them,  shut  up 
the  roads  through  Asia  Minor  and  the  adljacent  countries,  which 
consequently  were  not  visited,  except  by  a  few  pilgrims.  The  policy 
of  Persia  however  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Sofides  (from  1501  to 
1722)  was  much  more  favourable  to  European  travellers,  many  of 
whom  got  access  to  every  part  of  the  country,  and  even  to  the  court, 
and  collected  very  valuable  information  concerning  the  geography  of 
Persia^  the  institutions,  and  the  character  and  manners  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Such  information  is  contained  in  the  travels  of  Pietro  della 
Valle  (1614-1626),  Adam  Olearius  and  Albrecht  von  Mandelaloh 
(1688-1689),  John  Thevenot  (1652),  John  Baptist  Tavemier  (1666), 
and  especially  in  those  of  John  Chardin,  the  court  jeweller  of  the 
king  of  Persia  and  of  Charles  IL  of  England,  who  discovered  the 
ruins  of  Persepolis ;  and  of  Francis  Bender,  the  physician  of  the 
emperor  Aurungzebe,  who  first  gave  some  information  on  the  vaUey 
of  Cashmere.  Gasparo  Balbi,  a  Venetian  jeweller,  made  a  journey  to 
India  (1579-1588)  by  the  route  of  Aleppo,  Bir,  the  Euphrates  as 
far  as  Felugia,  and  Baghdad.  Rauwolf  in  1574  also  descended  the 
Euphrates  from  Bir. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  suspicious  policy  of  the 
Turks  began  gradually  to  relax ;  and  the  first  fruits  of  the  zeal  to 
explore  the  countries  subject  to  l^ir  sway  was  the  discovery  of  the 
ruins  of  Palmyra  by  Halifax  in  1691,  and  the  travels  of  another 
Englishman,  Henry  Maundrell,  to  Jerusalem  in  1697.  They  were 
soon  followed  by  the  naturalist  De  Toumefort>  who  explored  Aaia 
Minor,  Armenia,  and  Persia  (1701),  Lucas  the  antiquarian,  and  the 
Dutch  painter  De  Brayn,  who  visited  Syria  and  Palestine;  and 
somewhat  later  by  the  antiquarian  Richard  Pococke  (1727),  and  C. 
Niebuhr  (1766).  These  countries  were  subsequently  visited  by 
Volney  (1796),  Seetzen  (1802-1817),  Clarke,  Turner,  Buckingham, 
and  others.  .Ajabia^  which  formerly  had  not  attracted  the  attention 
of  Europeans,  and  was  only  known  from  the  description  of  Abulfeda, 
was  pretty  well  explored  in  part  of  its  extent  by  C.  Niebuhr  (1761- 
1767),  and  its  geography,  ethnography,  and  natural  history  were 
further  described  by  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt. 


The  geography  of  India  was  longer  involved  in  obscimty  tiiaa 
almost  any  part  of  Asia.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  eentory,  its 
coasts  were  very  imperfectly  determined,  and  very  little  indeed  was 
known  of  the  interior  of  the  country  itselt  A  few  travelleni  as 
Thevenot,  Tavemier,  and  Bemier,  had  given  some  information  about 
a  few  districts  and  routes,  but  it  was  extremely  scanty.  The  tine 
geographical  knowledge  of  these  countries  began  in  the  Deocan  with 
the  wars  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  French  (about  1740), 
and  in  Hindustan  with  the  conquest  of  Bengal  (1757).  From  this 
time  its  progress  was  extremely  rapid.  A  great  part  of  the  valky 
of  the  Gimges  was  soon  explored  and  surveyed,  and  an  account  of  tin 
remainder  and  of  other  districts  of  Hindustan  was  obtained  by  the 
translation  of  the  Ayin-i-Akbari,  an  historical  and  statistical  account 
of  the  Mogul  empire,  composed  by  Abul  Fad,  under  the  ordefs  of  the 
emperor  i^bar.  The  military  eiqpeditions  against  Hyder  All  and  his 
son  Tippoo  Saib,  ngas  of  Mysore,  gave  thAt  exact  information  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Deccan  which  is  always  the  eflfiMst  of  such  operatuma 
In  the  wars  with  the  Pindarries  and  with  the  Mahrattas  (1801-1818), 
the  northern  districts  of  Deocan  and  the  central  r^on  of  Hindustsn 
were  explored  in  a  similar  manner ;  andas  in  the  wars  with  the  then 
French  govenunent,  the  colonies  of  the  French  and  Dutch  (Pondi- 
cheny,  1798,  Ceylon,  1796,  Java»  1811)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
KngliBh,  a  fall  account  of  them,  especially  of  the  island  of  Java,  then 
almost  unknown,  was  published  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles.  The  novelty 
of  the  scenes  opened  by  these  successive  oonquests  indneed  many 
scientifio  men  and  exact  observers  of  nature  to  explore  these  countries, 
and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  a  number  of  valuable  works.  The 
most  important  are— Forbes's  '  Memoirs  on  Malabar ;'  Sir  Francis 
Hamilton's  (Buchanan's)  '  Travels  through  Mysore;'  B.  Heyne's  and 
M.  Wilkes's  'Researches  on  Deocan;'  Lechenault's  'Botanical  Excur- 
sions through  Decoan'  (1816);  Lord  Valentia's  'Travels'  (1802- 
1806);  Bishop Heber's  'Travels'  (1824-1826);  Malcolm's ' Researches 
on  Malwa'  (1820);  Tod's  'Rajasthan;'  A.  Bumes's  '  Topognphical 
Researches  on  Cutch';  and  his  'Examination  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Penj-ab.'  An  account  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  is  found  in  the  works 
of  Perceval  (1796),  and  of  J.  Davy  (1816-1820) ;  and  Sumatra  was 
described  by  Marsden. 

The  extensive  oonquests  of  the  English  on  the  banks  of  the  (3anges 
and  its  tributaries  involved  them  at  last  in  political  relations,  and  in 
a  war  witii  the  tribes  of  mountaineers  inhabiting  the  Himalaya  range, 
especially  with  the  Ghorkas  in  Nepanl ;  and  Hub  led  to  the  conquest 
in  1816  of  some  of  the  elevated  valleys  of  these  gigantic  mountains, 
which  hitherto  had  remained  entirely  concealed  ftt>m  the  admirers  of 
nature.  Their  exploration  soon  followed.  The  great  height  of  their 
pinnacles  was  determined  and  their  character  explored  by  Raper, 
Webb,  Hodgson,  Crawford,  &a  Penetrating  through  these  vallejs 
Moorcroft  (1812)  succeeded  in  entering  the  high  table-land  of  Tibel^ 
where  his  progress  was  impeded  by  the  jealous  policy  of  the  Chinese ; 
he  afterwards  reached  Leh  in  Ladakh  (1820-1825),  and  then  pasMd 
through  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  which  since  the  time  of  Bender 
had  only  been  visited  by  G.  Forster  (1788).  Before  his  time  Tibet 
had  already  been  visited  by  Turner,  who  was  sent  to  the  Teehoo  Lanus 
the  high  priest  of  the  Buddhists,  as  ambassador,  and  on  his  way 
traverMd  ihe  valleys  of  Bhotan. 

The  political  relations  which  the  East  India  Company  were  obliged 
to  enter  into  with  the  countries  lying  on  both  banks  of  the  Indus, 
gave  rise  to  the  embassy  of  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  to  the  court  of 
Cabul  (1809),  by  whom  the  whole  region  known  by  the  name  ot 
Afghanistjin,  which  till  then  had  remained  almost  eniirelT  unexplored, 
was  at  once  made  known.  A  similar  efTect  was  produced  by  C.  Grant's 
embassy  to  the  court  of  Sinde  (1809).  After  that  time,  Christie  and 
Pottinger  traversed  Beloochistan,  and  those  regions  which  andently 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Gedrosia  and  Aiiana,  and  had  probably 
not  been  visited  by  a  European  since  the  expedition  of  AVxandfr 
the  Great.  The  journeys  of  Bumes  and  Wood  from  the  Indus  into 
the  countries  on  the  Oxus  River  made  important  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  regions. 

Our  Imowledge  of  Persia  has  likewise  received  very  important 
additions  in  modem  times,  eapeciallyfrom  the  industry  of  the  Engliwh. 
This  also  has  arisen  from  political  relations ;   Sir  John  Malcolm  and 
Sir  Harford  Jones  were  sent  to  the  court  of  Teheran,  which  they  soon 
prevailed  upon  to  place  the  organisation  of  the  Persian  army  in  their 
hands,  and  to  permit  them  to  examine  the  Persian  provinces  with 
reference  to  their  capabilities  for  defence.       The  result  of  theee 
geographical  researches  was  an  improved  map  of  Persia,  and  a  list  of 
routes  through  its  provinces,  publiBhed  bv  Maodonald  Kinneir  (1818). 
This  information  was  greatiy  increased  by  J.  Morier's  travels^  the 
labours  of  Ouselev  in   oriental  geography  and  literature,  by   Ker 
Porter^s  and  Rich  s   researches  on  Persian  antiquities   and   archi- 
tecture, and  B.  Fraser's  travels,  who  in  1821  advanced  to  Mushed  in 
Khorassan.    Still  more  recenUy  we  have  acquired  valuable  informa- 
tion from  Colonel  Chesney's  'Expedition   to    the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris' ;  and  more  especially  frx>m  the  notes  of  journeys  through  y$it 
of  Persia,  by  Mi^or  Rawlinson,  Major  Todd,  and  Colonel  Shcdl, 
published  in  the  eighth  and  tenth  volumes  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London. 

Of  India  beyond  the  Ganges  nothing  was  known  at  the  close  of  tha 
lajst  century  except  the  coasts  and  a  few  ports ;   but  the  increasing 
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power  of  tiie  Birmiui  empire  soon  produced  politloal  reUtions  between 
it  and  the  gOTeminent  ox  Calcutta^  which  in  1795  sent  an  ambaaaador, 
CoL  Symee,  to  the  court  of  Amarapura,  accompanied  by  the  naturalist 
Sir  FranciB  Hamilton  (Buchanan),  fiom  whom  we  have  the  first  authentic 
account  of  that  country.  The  war  with  the  Birmeae  (1824-1826)  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddy,  up  to  the  capital  of  the 
Birman  empire;  the  ceded  provinces  (Axacan,  Martaban,  &c),  aa 
w^  as  the  countries  which  were  dedarea  independent  by  the  peace 
(Asam,  Caduur,  Muneepore^  &c),  b^gan  soon  to  be  explored,  and 
Crawford,  who  was  sent  to  Amarapura,  published  an  account  of  the 
Birman  empire,  aa  he  had  previously  done  of  Siam  and  Cochin  China. 
And  during  the  present  year  (1858)  when  a  British  army  has  advanced 
into  the  interior  of  the  Birman  empire  aa  far  as  Prome  and  annexed 
the  province  of  Pegu  to  the  British  tenxtozy  in  India,  it  is  certain 
that  large  additions  will  be  made  to  our  knowledge  of  this  part  of 


Next  to  the  English  the  Russians  have  in  modem  times  been  most 
active  in  extending  and  completing  our  geographical  knowledge  of 
Asia.  The  eetablishment  of  mines  in  Da-uria  on  the  Amur,  and  in 
the  Altai  Mountains  between  the  Irtish  and  Oby,  gave  rise  to  the 
travels  of  many  scientific  men,  and  the  publication  of  several 
interesting  travels  and  treatises.  The  most  valuable  works  on  the 
geography  of  Siberia  are  by  Meeserschmidt  (1720),  Dr.  MUUer,  De 
Lisle  de  la  Croy&re^  Gmelin,  fstther  and  son,  FaJUk,  Pallas  (1720), 
Geozvi,  Sivers  (1791),  and  in  our  own  times,  Von  Ledebour  (1826), 
Dr.  Meyer,  Yon  Bunge,  Hess,  A.  Erman,  and  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
(1829).  The  periodical  minions  to  the  court  of  Peking  have  added 
some  information  concerning  the  table-land  which  extends  between 
Siberia  and  China,  especially  the  travels  of  Timkowski  (1819-1821)  and 
those  of  Von  Bunge  (1830),  who  first  ascertained  the  elevation  of  the 
central  table-land  croased  in  this  journey. 

The  conquests  of  the  Russians  in  Asia  have  given  us  a  more 
complete  knowledge  of  the  Caucasus.  Peter  L  ordered  a  survey  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  be  made,  which  was  executed  by  Simonof,  and  thus 
the  true  extent  and  form  of  that  immense  lake  were  first  known.  In 
the  war  against  Persia  in  1721-1728  the  northern  ridges  of  Mount 
Caucasus  and  the  countries  watered  by  the  Eur  and  Aras  were 
explored ;  and  discoveries  were  pushed  farther  south,  when  (1800)  the 
province  of  Grosia  fell  mider  the  sway  of  the  Russians.  Afker  that 
time  the  valleys  of  the  Caucasus  were  visited  and  explored  by 
Giildenstadt,  Rein^ggs,  Von  Biberstein,  Elaproth  (1807),  Parrot,  and 
M  von  Engdhardt  (1815),  Kupfer,  and  M.  Lens  (1829),  who  aucceeded 
in  reaching  the  elevated  pinnacle  of  the  Elburz ;  Parrot  had  previoualy 
ascended  we  Ararat.  A  great  deal  of  information  on  the  ancient  and 
modem  geography  of  the  ahores  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Caucasian 
countries  is  given  in  Eichwald's  '  Alte  Qeographie  der  Kaspischen 
Meeres,  fta,'  Berlin,  1838. 

The  Russians  have  likewise  penetrated  into  the  countries  east  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  surromiding  the  lake  of  Aral,  bypassing  through 
the  deserta  inhabited  by  the  JEhirghis  Karaks.  This  was  chiefly 
effected  by  the  missions  and  embassies  of  Nazarof  to  Ehokhand  (1818), 
of  Murawieff  to  Khiwa  (1819),  of  Meyendoif  and  Eversmann  to 
Bokhara  (1820),  and  of  Von  Bcffg,  Lewchini,  &a,  to  the  Lake  of 
Aral,  sinoe  1823. 

Of  late  our  knowledge  of  Ada  has  been  considerably  augmented. 
The  Russians  have  steadily  and  systematically  pursued  the  exploration 
of  their  vast  dominions  in  the  north ;  whue  the  English  have  con- 
tinued their  surveys  and  researches  in  the  SQuth  and  west  The 
eastern  and  central  portions  of  Asia  alone,  particularly  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  empires,  have  remained  little  known ;  hitherto  inacessible 
to  and  unaffected  by  the  rapid  tides  of  progress  and  civilisation 
which  have  extended  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Euphrates  and 
tl  e  Tigris,  with  the  adjoining  regions  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
VtxmaJi  Gulf,  were  thoroughly  explored  and  surveyed  bv  the 
expedition  under  Colonel  Chesney  in  1835  and  1886,  dispatched  to 
ascertain  the  practicability  of  a  steam-boat  communication  with  India 
by  that  route.  In  1886  an  expedition  was  dispatched  by  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  St-Peteraburg  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
trigonometrical  aurvey  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  those  of 
the  Caspian,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  difference  of  their  comparative 
levels;  a  question  which  had  excited  great  interest  for  25  years 
previously.  This  expedition  consisted  of  Messrs.  Fuss,  Sabler,  and 
oawidsh,  who  within  two  yeara  succeeded  in  making  a  most  accurate 
survey,  by  which  it  was  determined  that  the  level  of  the  Caspian  was 
94  feet  below  that  of  the  Black  Sea. 

During  the  yean  1884  to  1837  Asia  Minor  was  explored  by  Callier, 
De  Texier,  Branty  and  W.  J.  Hamilton.  The  latter  haa  ^ven  us  a  very 
vduable  account  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  penmsula,  and  lubS 
ascertained  the  sites  ol  many  ancient  cities.  From  1882  to  1837 
Fedorow  aocompliahed  an  important  journey  through  Siberia,  between 
Orenburg  and  Irkutsk,  and  between  the  parallels  of  46**  and  66" 
N.  and  determined  many  points  astronomically  and  trigonometri- 
cally,  which  formed  a  new  basis  for  the  geography  of  those  regions. 
During  the  same  years  Baer,  Pakhtusow,  and  Ziwolka  made  additions 
fco  the  geography  of  Nova-Zembla,  and  determined  a  portion  of  its 
eastern  coast  In  1936  and  1837  Professor  Koch  explored  the  Caucasus, 
and  Bubsequentiy  published  the  results  of  lus  researches  in  various 
works,  among  which  is  a  laige  map  which  has  only  lately  appeared. 


In  1837  the  interesting  discovery  was  made  by  Moor  and  Beke  of 
the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  being  considerably  below  that  of  the  ocoao. 
Shortly  afkerwards  Shubest  corroborated  this  curious  fmst,  and  ascer- 
tained that  this  great  depression  extenda  over  the  whole  of  El  Qhor, 
comprising  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  aa  far  as  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 
The  first  accurate  measurements  of  the  altitude  of  both  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  wero  made  in  1838  and  1839  by  De  Berton 
and  Russegger,  and  subsequentiy  repeated  by  Symonda,  Wildenbrudi, 
and  the  American  expedition  in.  1841, 1845,  and  1848.  By  Symonda'a 
trigonometrical  survey  it  was  found  that  the  depreasion  of  the  Dead 
Sea  amounted  to  1312  feet;  but  lus  result  for  tne  depreasion  of  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  was  shown  to  be  very  erroneous.  This  latter  point 
has  been  ascertained  by  the  American  expedition  to  be  652  feet  l^low 
the  level  of  the  sea,  a  result  which  agrees  satisfiaictorily  with  the 
previous  observations  of  De  Berton,  Russegger,  and  Wildenbruch. 
The  discovery  of  this  remarkable  depression  is  not  only  interesting  in 
a  geographical,  but  also  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  as  many  obscure 
passages  in  Scripturo  aro  thereby  explained. 

Arabia,  particularly  its  eastern  extremiiy,  was  explored  by 
Wellsted.in  the  years  1885  and  1836;  and  in  the  latter  year 
Lieutenant  Cruttenden  visited  the  south-western  portions  of  the 
same  oountij.  In  1836  an  interesting  journey  was  made  in  Ku- 
sistan  and  Luristan  by  Major  Rawlinaon;  and  an  expedition  to 
Kurdistan  imder  Ainsworth  started  from  Constantinople  in  1838, 
and  during  two  years  explored  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia  Minor, 
Armenia,  and  Kurdistan.  The  still  mora  recent  travels  and  disco- 
veries of  Dr.  Layard  have  greatiy  increased  our  acquaintance  with  the 
geography  of  Kurdistan  and  As^ria.  In  the  regions  of  the  Himalaya 
Moimtains  and  Afghanistan  important  additions  to  geography  wero 
made  by  Bumes,  Wood,  Yigne,  end  others.  Vigne  proceeded  as 
far  as  Iskardoh,  and  thoroughlv  explored  thevfJley  of^Cashmero; 
while  Lieutenant  Wood  reached  the  source  of  the  river  Oxus,  or  Amur 
of  the  modems,  formed  by  a  lake  on  the  plateau  of  Pamir,  at  aa 
elevation  of  upwards  of  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Caahmero  was  idso  visited  by  Baron  von  HiigeL  Lycia  and  other  parts 
of  Asia  Minor  wero  visited  by  Fellows  in  1839  and  1840,  also  by 
Hoskyn.  In  1843  a  Russian  expedition  under  Middendorf  was 
dispatched  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  Cape  Taimura,  the  northern- 
most point  of  Asia ;  but  the  country  th^  had  to  traverse  was  found 
to^  consist  of  immense  marshes,  uninhabited,  and  possessing  scarcely 
anv  animal  or  vegetable  lif^  and  after  having  undergone  consider- 
able hardships  the  expedition  had  to  return  without  havinff 
reached  its  destination.  About  the  same  time  the  northern  Uru 
was  scientifically  explored  by  Hofihiann,  Keyserling,  Krusenstem,  and 
others,  and  rich  gold  alluvia  wero  discovered  in  the  regions  of 
the  Altai.  The  AnJo-Caspian  regions  wero  also  visited  by  Basiner 
and  Lehmann.  In  1847  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  Tibetan  fron- 
tiers was  undertaken  by  the  Indian  government.  This  expedition  con- 
sisted of  Captain  Cunningham,  Lieutenant  Strachey,  and  Dr.  Thomson. 
Proviously,  in  1846,  Lieutenant  Strachey  had  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  lake  of  Manaaarowara  (Cho  Mapan)  and  Rakas  Tal  (Cho  Lagan), 
situated  fiir  within  the  Tibetan  frontier  on  the  northern  flank  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  and  the  reputed  aouroe  of  the  Sutiej  and 
Sampoo.  Their  elevation  he  found  to  be  15,250  feet  above  the  level 
of  this  aea.  The  expedition  proceeded  along  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Sutiej,  Lieutenant  Strachey  continuing  his  courae  down  the  Parang 
River,  while  Captain  Cunningham  and  Dr.  Thomaon  proceeded  to 
HauM,  over  the  Lanak  Ptaa,  and  subsequentiy  proceeded  to  h6,  the 
ci^ital  of  Ladak,  whence  Dr.  Thomson  proceeded  to  the  Karakorum 
Pass.  Independentiy  of  this  expedition  great  additions  were  made  to 
the  geography  of  the  Eastern  Himalaya  by  Dr.  Campbell  and  Dr. 
Hooker.  The  latter  gentieman  had  examined  the  whole  of  the  Sikkim 
and  Himalaya  of  East  Kepaul,  with  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Tibet 
to  the  north.  Among  other  researches  Dr.  Hooker  traced  the  course 
of  all  the  Sikkim  rivers  to  their  sources  in  Tibet^  and  examined 
glaciers  and  moraines  at  heights  extendiog  to  19,000  feet  He 
confirmed  the  statement  first  published  hj  fir.  Thomson  and  after- 
wards by  Captain  R.  Strachey,  that  the  Hunalaya  mountain  ridge  of 
our  maps  is  an  imaginary  line  drawn  through  certain  lofty  peaks 
which,  catching  all  the  moisture  of  Hindustan,  retain  it  in  snow  and 
ice ;  and  that  these,  far  from  being  the  real  axis,  are  very  distant 
frx>mitk 

Borneo  of  all  the  East  India  Islands  has  most  advanced  in  respect 
to  geographical  elucidation;  the  researches  of  Sir  James  Brooke, 
Captain  &eppel,  Mr.  Low,  Marryat,  Captain  Mundy,  Sir  E.  Belcher, 
and  Baron  Melvill  de  Cambee  have  accumulated  and  brought  to 
public  notice  a  rich  store  of  geographical  knowledge,  particularly  on 
the  north-western  side  of  that  magnificent  island. 

The  trigonometrical  survey  of  India  has  steadily  progressed  under 
the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Waugh,  me  surveyor- 
general  Among  other  interesting  results  he  carefullv  measured  the 
altitude  of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  and  found  Kunchii^inga  to  be 
28,178  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  hishest  point  of  the  globe  as 
yet  measured.  A  valuable  map  of  the  whole  of  India,  divided  into 
collectorates  and  provinces,  with  some  of  the  recentiy  acquired  terri- 
tories, was  published  by  the  E^ast  India  Company  in  June  1853.  In 
Arabia,  aince  Baron  von  Wrede*a  important  journey  to  Hadramaut  in 
1843,  the  most  recent  geographical  additions  have  been  acquired 
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thrcojgli  Carter  and  WftUin.  Ab  already  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
l»ari  of  this  article,  our  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  empire  has 
but.  little  iz^creaaed ;  Mr.  Gntdaff  has  left  voluminoua  but  rather 
undigested  materials;  Mr.  Fortune's  explorations  of  the  tea-growing 

?rovinceB  are  interesting,  but  do  not  extend  far  into  the  interior, 
'he  travels  of  the  French  missionaries  Hue  and  Gabet  have  given 
some  insight  into  the  interior  of  this  vast  empire.  Some  light  has 
Hkewise  been  thrown  by  French  missionaries  on  the  great  northern 
region  of  China  beyond  the  Wall  called  Mandchouria.  The  most 
recent  geographical  addition  respecting  that  part  of  Asia  is  a  com- 
plete and  exhaustive  account  of  the  island  of  Chusan  by  Sir  John 
Davis. 

lY.  Oeaeral  view  of  the  Extent  and  Figure  ofAtia. — ^Asia  lies  to  the 
east  of  Europe  and  Africa ;  it  is  separated  from  Africa  by  seas,  except 
at  one  place  where  these  two  great  divisions  of  the  globe  are  joined 
by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Suez.  With  Europe  it  is  connected  by 
extensive  tracts  of  land  under  the  meridian  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
which,  together  with  the  desert  and  deep-lying  plains  that  extend 
along  the  lower  course  of  the  Volga  and  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  natural  boundary 
between  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  great  mass  of  Asia  may  be  compared  to  a  four-sided  figure, 
whose  four  unequal  angles  are  placed  respectively  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  the  innermost  angle  of  tiie  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  Cape  Shalatzkoi  in 
Siberia,  and  on  the  peninsula  adjacent  to  the  gulf  of  Cara,  east  of 
Nova-Zembla.  It  consequently  extends  to  the  south  of  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  in  some  parts  stretches  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  The 
northern  side  of  this  figure,  lying  within  and  parallel  to  the  Polar 
Circle,  is  the  shortest^  extending  only  about  2700  miles ;  that  near  the 
Tropic,  the  longest,  measures  above  5000  miles.  Four-fifths  of 
the  whole  area  of  Asia,  or  about  foiurteen  millions  of  square  miles,  are 
comprehended  in  this  figure;  the  whole  surface  amounts  to  about 
17,600,000  square  miles. 

From  this  extensive  continental  mass,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  body  of  Asia,  its  members  project  on  the  east,  south,  and  west,  in 
the  form  of  peninsulas  and  headlands.  These  peninsulas  are — ^that  of 
the  Tchuktches  jutting  out  towards  America  (with  an  area  of  64,000 
square  miles),  that  of  Kamtchatka  (containing  56,000  square  miles), 
that  of  Corea  of  equal  extent,  the  curved  arc  of  the  coasts  of  China, 
and  the  three  extensive  peninsulas  stretching  south  into  the  seas  bf 
India  and  Arabia — ^the  peninsula  beyond  the  Gkmges  occupying 
777,000  square  miles,  India  within  the  Ganges  comprehending 
upwards  of  a  million  of  square  miles,  and  Arabia  about  an  equal 
extent :  the  three  last  taken  together  have  an  area  nearly  equal  to 
Europe ; — and  lastly  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  which,  not  \mlike 
a  bridge  leading  to  Europe,  has  served  to  facilitate  the  passage  of 
nations  and  of  civilisation.  The  northern  coast  alone,  though  much 
more  indented  than  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa^  does  not  exhibit 
in  its  formation  peninsulas  of  great  dimensions.  These  members 
detached  firom  the  main  body  of  the  continent  contain  nearly  three 
millions  and  a  half  of  square  miles. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  extensive -tract  of  land  which  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  continent  and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  of  the 
seas  inclosing  Asia,  is  far  superior  in  extent  to  the  members  which 
surround  it ;  this  tract  forms  what  may  be  called  Central  Atiat  and 
has  remained  in  a  state  of  lasting  uniformity  in  manners  and  civilisa- 
tion, whilst  its  appendages  have  undeigone  numerous  changes  and 
made  great  progress  in  both. 

If  we  consider — ^and  we  think  we  ought  to  do  so — ^the  islands  which 
lie  near  a  continent  as  its  insulated  members,  we  may  say  that'no  part 
of  the  globe  equals  the  southern  part  of  Asia  in  the  luxuriance  of 
this  formation.  Here  Ues  the  group  of  the  Sundaa  with  its  thousand 
islands  and  islets,  the  most  extensive  archipelago  of  the  globe,  which 
forms  an  easy  passage  to  the  continent  of  Australia,  and  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  its  numerous  groups.  Thus  Asia  exhibits  the  greatest 
contrasts  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Its  interior  presents  to  our 
view  the  most  extensive  uninterrupted  continental  formation ;  and  its 
southern  extremity  is  more  split  into  separate  members,  and  varies 
more  in  rapid  succession  of  land  and  sea,  than  any  other  part  of  the 
globe  of  equal  extent. 

Asia  exhibiting  such  characteristics  in  its  outline  is  no  less  remark- 
able for  the  formation  of  its  surface,  on  which  the  climate,  and 
consequently  the  vegetation  and  animal  kingdom,  of  its  different  parts 
must  chiefly  depend.  In  examining  other  great  divisions  of  the  globe 
we  find  that  Africa  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  the 
southern  of  which  forms  an  almost  unifonji  table-land,  whilst  the 
northern,  with  the  exception  of  the  Atlas  region,  may  be  considered 
as  a  lowland.  Europe  contains  in  idl  parts  plains  of  small  extent 
lying  between  dispersed  mountain  groups  and  ridges.  In  America  all 
the  highest  land  lies 'on  one  side,  occupying  its  western  coast  from  the 
extreme  north  to  the  south ;  it  forms  the  most  extensive  system  of 
mountain  chains  oh  the  globej  which  inclose  within  their  arms 
elevated  plateaus,  but  of  comparatively  small  extent.  Asia  exhibits 
dififerent  features.  The  whole  mass  of  the  interior  continent  rises  to 
a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  this  elevated  mass,  of 
which  the  high  table-lands  occupy  by  far  the  greatest  extent,  is  not 
placed  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  tiie  whole  mass^  but  occupies  its 
centre. 


From  these  table-lands,  which  occupy  the  centre,  the  surfaee 
descends  in  gradual  and  diversified  terraces  and  slopes  to  the  lerel 
lowlands  which  surround  them.  The  table-lands  themselves  are 
traversed  by  numerous  mountain  chains,  and  are  everywhere  inclosed 
by  high  ranges ;  but  though  these  mountains  are  amcmgst  the  highest 
and  most  extensive  on  the  globe,  they  occupy  when  compared  with 
the  table-lands  a  comparatively  small  surface.  Their  influence  on 
climate  and  organic  nature  cannot  therefore  be  equal  to  that  which 
the  table-lands  themselves  exercise,  and  consequenUy  their  relati<m 
to  these  latter  is  only  subordinate.  This  observation  applies  even  to 
the  colossal  range  of  the  Himalaya,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  extensive  systems  of  table-lands  occupying  Cenlzal 
Asia. 

The  table-lands  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  form  two  separate 
sytems,  difierent  both  in  extent  and  in  elevation :  they  are  as  it  were 
two  terraces,  a  higher  and  a  lower  one.  The  eastern  system  of  these 
table-lands  comprohends  the  plateau  of  Tibet,  and  that  of  the  great 
desert  of  Gobi,  and  the  countries  lying  between  them ;  it  rises  from 
4000  to  10,000  feet»  and  in  some  parts  still  more,  above  tiie  sea :  the 
western,  containing  the  plateau  of  Iran  (Persia),  does  not  generally 
attain  the  height  of  4000  feet.  The  latter  may  occupy  an  area  of 
about  1,700,000  square  miles ;  the  foimcr  more  than  tbrioe  as  laige 
in  extent  contains  about  7,600,000  square  miles,  and  both  takoi 
together  more  than  two-fifths  of  all  Asia:  the  remainder  of  the 
continent  is  occupied  partly  by  the  terraces,  by  the  intervention  of 
which  the  table-lands  sink  gradually  toward  the  lowlands,  and  partly 
by  the  lowlands  themselves.  The  length  of  both  systems  of  table- 
lands taken  together  and  measured  from  west  to  east,  from  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Persian  Gkdf  to  the  sea  adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  Cores, 
is  upwards  of  5500  miles.  Its  breadth  from  south  to  north  varies  con- 
siderably :  it  occupies  in  its  greatest  extent  on  the  east,  between  its 
southern  boundary  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  and  the 
northern  in  the  coimtry  of  the  Mantchu  Tmiguses,  from  1800  to 
2000  miles ;  but  on  the  west,  between  the  coasts  of  Carmania  and 
Gedrosia  in  Beloochistau,  and  the  steep  slopes  to  the  lowlands  of 
Bucharia,  less  than  700  miles. 

The  boundary  of  these  plateau  regions  is  marked  by  the  Taurus  and 
the  Caucasus  at  the  north-western  extremity,  and  by  Mount  Elburz^at 
its  slope  toward  the  deep  depression  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  it  after- 
wards advances  farther  north  in  the  Altai  range  in  Siberia,  and  on  the 
noith-eastem  extremity  is  bounded  by  the  alpine  region  of  Daruria. 
On  the  east  the  boundary  is  indicated  by  the  mountain  ranges  in 
western  China,  which  have  no  common  name,  but  extend  from  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Great  Wall  to  the  Snow  Mountains 
(Siuete  Shan)  in  Kuang-si  and  Yunnan  northward,  to  the  innermost 
angle  of  the  gulf  of  Tonkin.  The  southern  boundary  is  formed  by 
the  Himalaya  range  and  its  branches,  extending  eastward  and  west- 
ward, the  latter  of  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hindu-Kooah 
or  Hindu-Kuh.  Farther  to  the  west,  where  the  plateau  of  Iran 
projects  towards  the  south,  the  table-land  region  is  separated  from 
the  Indian  Sea  by  the  mountains  of  Beloochistan,  and  thence  from 
the  Gulf  of  Persia  l)y  the  steep  Persian  mountain  range  (in  iti 
northern  course  called  Zagros),  which  extends  along  the  cc^st  of  the 
gulf  and  bounds  the  Tigris  valley  on  the  east :  it  afterwards  joins  the 
chains  of  Taurus  and  Amanus,  where  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 
issue  from  the  mountains.  Here  the  boundary  between  the  lowlands 
of  Mesopotamia  and  the  table-land  is  very  distinctly  marked;  and 
from  this  point  the  range  proceeds  westward,  imder  the  name 
of  Mount  Taurus,  and  fills,  together  with  the  table-lands  indosed 
between  its  arms,  the  greatest  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Anatolia. 

Both  systems  of  table-lands  are  so  connected,  that  properiy  speak- 
ing they  form  only  one  elevated  and  continuous  protuberance  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  but  they  decrease  considerably  in  breadth  where 
thev  join  one  another ;  and  exactly  at  this  point  of  junction  numerous 
high  masses  rise  and  form  an  extensive  mountam-knot,  where  the 
ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  Hindu-Eoosh,  Tsunghng,  and  Bolor  meet  one 
another ;  thus  these  table-lands  are  at  the  same  time  joined  and  sepa- 
rated in  a  very  characteristic  manner. 

From  the  extremity  of  these  table-land  systems,  especially  on  the 
south-east  and  north-east,  south-west  and  north-west^  there  issue  seve- 
ral separate  mountain  chains,  not  connected  with  one  another,  but 
which  form  more  or  less  a  part  of  the  table-lands  themselveB.  By  this 
peculiarity  the  highland  of  Central  Asia,  as  far  as  regards  its  surface 
and  its  extremities,  appears  not  less  indented  and  cut  into  several 
divisions  and  members  than  the  whole  continent  of  Asia  on  its  shores 
and  its  exterior  figure ;  the  valleys  which  by  this  indentation  are  pro* 
duced  on  the  borders  of  the  table-lands,  afford  peculiar  advantages  for 
the  progress  of  civilisation :  for  as  we  have  already  observed  the 
highLema  of  Asia  does  not  sink  on  one  side  only,  but  on  all  sides  and 
towards  evexy  point  of  the  compass ;  towards  difierent  oceans  also, 
which  are  everywhere  separated  from  the  highland  by  extensive 
plains,  varying  greatly  in  magnitude  and  form.  This  circumstance, 
added  to  the  valleys  formed  by  the  indentations  in  the  exterior  margim 
of  the  highlands,  has  given  rise  to  nimierous  and  most  extensive  river 
systems,  which  descending  through  the  intervenii^  tetxaces  direct 
their  winding  course  towards  the  north,  south,  west^  and  east^  and  thus 
give  to  the  internal  countries  of  this  continent  an  open  oommamcation 
with  the  ocean* 
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The  eastern  highland  of  Asia  is  divided  from  the  western,  or  more 
accurately  the  table-land  of  westem  Tibet  from  that  of  eastern  Inm, 
between  the  meridians  of  Balkh  and  Cabul,  by  a  tract  of  a  peculiar 
natiu^  The  eastern  highland^  much  larger  in  extent  and  of  higher 
eleTation,  presents  more  rigid  forms,  and  has  the  figure  of  an  irregular 
trapezium ;  the  westem  has  that  of  a  rectangle  extending  towards  the 
north-west^  and  is  in  every  respect  of  a  milder  character.  The  moun- 
tain>knot  formed  at  the  common  junction  of  the  several  mountain 
ranges,  which  the  companions  of  Alexander  called  the  Indian  Caucasus, 
and  which  now  beans  the  name  of  Uindu-Koosh,  is  an  extensive  alpine 
r^on,  or  rather  a  motmtain-isthmus,  extending  between  the  lowluids 
of  Bucharia  and  of  India,  and  imiting  both  hi^lands  in  the  direction 
east  and  west^  not  unlike  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  which  connects  the 
mountain  region  of  North  America  with  the  Southern  Andes. 

To  this  peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  this  part  of  Asia  we  must 
add  another,  namely,  the  parallelism  observable  in  the  durection  of 
the  moontain  ranges  which  form  the  southern  border  of  the  highlands, 
or  in  other  words  their  southern  slopes.  They  extend  in  a  diagonal 
direction  from  east-south-east  to  west-north-west.  The  Himalaya  range, 
which  forms  the  slope  of  the  table-land  of  Tibet  and  extends  from 
the  Qulf  of  Tonkin  to  C«.bul,  a  distance  of  nearly  2800  miles,  is  paral- 
lel to  the  Tft^rus  ranges  which  bordering  the  table-land  of  Iran  on 
the  south  extends  fr^m  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  the  westem 
extremity  of  the  Taurus  in  Lycia  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  nearly  of  equal 
length. 

The  southern  chain  of  the  Taurus  system  is  also  parallel  to  the 
mountain  range  which  bounds  the  highland  of  Iran  on  the  north,  and 
which  consider^  as  a  continuation  of  the  mountain  region  of  the 
Hindu-Koosh  is  traced  to  the  Demavend  and  Elburz  near  l^e  southern 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  thence  through  Azerbijan  and  Armenia, 
though  its  surface  exhibits  great  varieties  in  this  party  till  it  termi- 
nates with  Olympus  and  the  heights  of  Ida  on  the  shores  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, presenting  towards  the  Black  Sea  rapid  slopes.  This  northern 
chain  of  the  Taurus  system  is  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the  southern, 
extending  upwards  of  2500  miles.  The  Caucasus  itself,  which  extends 
about  680  iniles  on  the  isthmus  which  separates  the  Caspian  from  the 
Black  Sea,  though  it  is  some  distance  farther  to  the  north,  has  nearly 
the  same  general  direction. 

But  this  parallelism  so  remarkable  in  the  westem  highland  is  not 
observed  in  the  eastern.  Here  too  indeed  some  of  the  mountain 
ranges  traversing  the  table-lands  mn  in  the  direction  of  west  and  east; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  principal  chains,  the  Kuen-luen 
(35°  30'  N.  lat.),  the  Thian-shan  (42''  N.  lat.),  and  the  Altai  Mountains, 
farther  to  the  north.  In  these  moimtain  ranges  a  decided  diveigenoy 
is  observable.  The  distance  between  them  widens  as  they  proceed 
eastward  till  the  most  southern  of  their  members,  fom^ed  by  the 
mountains  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  terminates  on  the  peninsula 
of  Malacca,  opposite  the  Sunda  Islands ;  and  the  most  northern,  the 
Baikalean  and  Da-urian  range,  traversing  the  countries  on  the  gulf  of 
Okhotzk  and  the  peninsula  of  the  Tchuktches,  approaches  the  most 
northern  shores  of  North  America. 

This  diversity  in  the  formation  of  the  surface  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Asia  has  had  corresponding  effects  on  the  civilisation  of  their  inhabit- 
ents.  The  divergency  of  the  moimtain  ranges  in  the  eastern  regions 
placed  the  nations  inhabiting  them  at  greater  distances ;  whilst  the 
convez^gency  in  the  centre  and  in  the  westem  region  produced  a  nearer 
approximation  and  more  easy  communication.  But  after  all,  the 
great  features  of  its  formation  which  determine  its  capabilities  of 
influencing  oxganic  nature  and  the  history  of  men,  exhibit  a  marked 
direction  east  and  west. 

To  form  a  complete  picture  of  the  varieties  in  the  formation  of  the 
sxurface  of  Asia,  we  must  add  to  these  mountain  ranges  extending  in  a 
diagonal  direction  others  which  meet  them  nearly  at  right  angles. 
Such  are  the  Bolor  or  Belor-Tagh,  which  ia  ascended  in  passing  from 
the  deep  steppes  of  Bokhara  eastward  to  the  high  tableland  of  Turkis- 
tan,  and  the  towns  of  Kashghar  and  Yarkand ;  and  the  Suliman  range, 
on  the  eastern  border  of  Iran,  which  must  be  traversed  in  passing  from 
the  lowlands  of  India  to  the  table-land  of  Persia.  By  these  mountain 
chains  the  most  characteristic  features  in  the  formation  of  Asia  are 
eompleted. 

We  hare  remarked  that  the  two  great  systema  of  high  table-land 
are  connected  by  an  alpine  region  extending  between  the  far-advancing 
angles  of  two  lowlands — that  of  India  from  the  south,  and  that  of 
Bokhara  from  the  north — ^which  seem  to  tend  to  meet  one  another,  but 
are  interrupted  by  the  high  summits  of  the  mountain  region.  Such  a 
juxta-poeition  of  aU  the  great  featTures  which  nature  e^diibits  on  the 
Burfaoe  of  the  globe  on  such  a  colossal  scale  and  in  so  linuted  a  space, 
makes  this  one  of  the  most  remarkable  spots  on  the  face  of  our  planets 
This  m'^^"*""'  of  the  contrasts  of  natural  features,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  continent,  is  the  principal  characteristic  which  distinguishes 
Asia.  By  drawing  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  a  few  hundred  mUes  round 
this  common  centre^  we  comprehend  in  it  the  countries  of  Cashmere, 
Sogdiuus  and  Cabiil ;  the  ancient  empires  of  Bactria,  Delhi,  and 
Samarcand;  the  cold  table-lands  of  Tibet,  of  Ehotan,  and  of  Kashghar, 
up  to  the  ancient  Seres  and  Paropamisad® ;  the  most  elevated  snow- 
topped  summits  on  the  globe,  the  richest  and  most  diversified  alpine 
regions  and  valleys,  the  sources  of  the  greatest  and,  in  an  historical 
point  of  view,  of  the  most  remarkable  rivers  of  central  Asb ;  the  Fan- 


jab  of  the  Indians  on  the  south,  the  famous  Mawar-al-nahr  on  the 
north,  and  the  richest  plains  in  these  lowlands ;  we  have  Persia  on 
the  west,  India  on  the  east,  Bokhara,  Turkistan,  and  Tibet  on  the 
north.  It  is  the  centre  of  Asia  fixed  by  nature ;  one  of  the  great 
physical  influences  which  prompted  man  to  progress  and  to  civilisation 
in  the  early  ages  of  his  history.  How  numerous  and  powerful  must 
be  the  inducements  to  change  in  a  country  where  the  climates  of  the 
polar  region  come  nearly  in  contact  with  those  of  tropical  countries 
intermingled  with  the  temperate  zone ;  and  where  this  diversity  of 
climate  is  found  within  a  space  so  Umited,  and  yet  divecsifled  by 
hundreds  of  diflerent  slopes,  terraces,  and  valleys,  which  partly  watered 
by  rivers  and  torrents  and  partly  entirely  without  running  water  are 
placed  near  one  another,  but  often  rise  to  such  different  levels  above 
the  sea  t  What  an  influence  must  such  a  country  exercise  on  ozganio 
nature,  and  on  the  civilisation  and  history  of  man ;  and  how  powerful 
must  this  influence  have  been  through  all  the  generations  that  the 
human  race  has  existed  1 

To  these  two  great  and  characteristic  features,  namely,  the  splitting 
of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  continent  into  peninsulas  and  innu- 
meriible  islands,  and  the  great  contrasts  exhibited  in  the  formation  of 
the  surface  in  the  centre,  we  must  add  a  third,  which  belongs  to  western 
Asia.  This  characteristic  feature  is  partly  its  external  form,  and  partly 
its  geographical  position  in  the  centre  of  the  ancient  world,  to  which  we 
may  add  the  influence  which  it  has  exercised  on  the^rogressive  civilisa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  globe.  As  Asia  is  here  connected 
with  Europe  and  Africa,  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  globe  are  thus 
brought  into  contact,  and  the  intercourse  thus  established  between 
the  different  nations  inhabiting  them  is  still  more  facilitated  by  the 
great  maritime  roads  which  nature  has  placed  in  this  centre  of  the 
ancient  world — ^the  Gul£a  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  sea  which  extends  between  Egypt  and  the  penin- 
sula of  Asia  Minor.  This  part  of  Asia  is  not  characterised  like  the 
south-east  by  being  split  into  manifold  divisions  and  members,  by  which 
the  phenomena  of  nature  are  multiplied  and  diversified,  and  the  inter- 
course of  nations  and  their  progress  in  civilisation  facilitated;  nor 
does  it  exhibit  great  contrasts  in  the  formation  of  its  surface  ,*  but  we 
find  here  in  the  western  regions  of  Asia  more  than  at  any  other 
place  extensive  countries  surrounded  and  penetrated  by  considerable 
branches  of  the  sea,  which  characteristic  is  rendered  more  important 
by  being  placed  where  the  east  and  the  west  approach -one  another. 

Such  are  the  great  features  which  characterise  the  external  form  and 
the  interior  sui&ce  of  Asia.  We  shall  attempt  to  indicate  the  peculiar 
character  of  each  of  these  great  natural  divisions 

The  Emtem  TabU-Umd. — The  axis  of  the  elevation  of  the  eastern 
highland  lies  in  a  direction  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  begins 
between  Cashmere,  Badakshan,  and  the  Tsungling,  on  one  side,  and  the 
Kailas  Mountains,  and  the  sacred  lakes  of  Manassarowa  and  Rakas- 
Tal  in  Tibet,  on  the  other,  east  of  the  sources  of  the  Ganges ;  it  extends 
to  the  snow-covered  heights  of  Mount  In-shan,  situated  at  the  most 
northern  bend  of  the  Hoangho  River,  and  thence  it  traverses  the  Khing- 
khan  Mountains  east  of  the  lake  of  Baikal,  which  form  the  southern 
and  south-eastern  border  of  the  great  desert,  of  Qobiy  to  the  most 
northern  bend  of  the  river  Amur,. which  seems  to  be  caxised  by  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  axis.  On  this  most  elevated  part  of 
the  eastern  highland  the  table-lands  of  Qreat  and  Little  Tibet  probably 
rise  to  the  height  of  from  10,000  to  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  (those  of  Little  Tibet  measured  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Satadru 
or  Sutlej ) ;  and  perhaps  the  elevation  of  the  deserts  of  Qobi,  about 
the  lake  of  Khukhu-nor,  or  Koko-nor,  is  not  znuch  less.  Farther  to 
the  north-east,  the  great  caravan-road  which  t^verses  the  desert  of 
Gobi  between  Eiakhta  and  Peking,  the  table-lands  sink  considerably, 
and  attain  only  the  height  of  from  8000  to  4000  feet.  This  axis  of 
the  highland,  which  is  inhabited  by  Tibetan  and  Kongol  tribes,  is  not 
parallel  to  ^  separate  mountain  chains  which  traverse  the  irregular 
trapezium  of  the  highland  from  west  to  east,  but  cuts  them  in  a 
diagonal  direction.  That  part  of  the  highland  which  is  situated  to 
the  south-east  of  the  axis  seems  to  contain  some  very  high  table-lands ; 
but  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  probably  occupied  by  very  high  mountain 
ranges,  which  descend  towaixl  the  acfjacent  low  countries  with  a  rapid 
and  steep  declivity,  and  by  themselves  constitute  the  most  extensive 
mountain  region  of  the  globe.  This  alpine  region  however,  if  we  except 
a  small  part  of  the  Himalaya  range,  is  almost  entirely  unknown  to 
Europeans. 

To  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  axis  extends  the  greater  of  the 
two  triangles  composing  the  tvapesium  of  the  eastern  highland  of 
Asia.  It  sinks  gntdually  toward  the  lakes  of  Baikal,  Zainng,  and 
Aral,  forming  a  series  of  terraces  which  continually  exhibit  less  of  the 
charaoteristio  features  of  the  table-lands,  till  they  terminate,  with  the 
steppes  round  the  lake  of  Aral,  which  are  but  little  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean ;  the  surface  of  the  kke  of  Aral  itself  is  86  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  These  steppes  therefore  do  not  form  a. part  of  the  higUand,- 
but  of  the  low  and  deeply-depressed  plains  which  surround  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  lake  of  Aral  At  present  only  the  elevation  of  the  laxga 
lakes  which  lie  on  the  northern  borders  of  the  lowest  terraces,  and  in 
their  most  depressed  cavities,  has  been  determined  with  any  degree 
of  exactness.  The  lake  of  Zaazang  is  upwards  of  1600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  according  to  the  measurement  of  Ledebour  and  Hum- 
boldt; the  lake  of  BaJikal  1420  feet;  and  Kiakhta,  the  great  commercial 
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town  between  Siberia  and  China,  situated  on  a  second  and  higher 
terrace,  is  2580  feet  above  the  sea,  according  to  the  barometrical  mea- 
surement of  Erman.  During  a  Russian  mission  to  China,  a  series  of 
heights  was  ascertained  across  the  Oobi  by  Bunge  and  Dr.  Fuss,  firom 
Ki^dlita  to  Peking ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  pass  leading  over  the 
mountain  chain  of  the  Dshiigalantu,  lying  south  of  the  Chinese  pro- 
vincial capital  Urga,  and  on  the  south  of  the  river  Tola,  is  only  6005 
feet  above  the  sea ;  and  that  on  the  southern  border  of  Gobi  not  far 
north  of  Peking,  the  highest  mountain  passes  which  are  crossed  by  the 
great  Chinese  Wall,  are  only  5525  feet  above  the  sea  level 

Between  Uiga  and  the  Great  Wall  extends  the  desert  of  Gobi  It  is 
not  a  level  plain,  but  sinks  toward  the  middle,  where  it  is  about  SOOO 
and  in  some  places  only  2600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  forms  a  long 
extended  flat  valley,  lying  from  west  to  east  The  lowest  part  of  this 
valley  is  occupied  by  the  proper  Gobi,  called  also  Shamo  (that  is,  'sea 
of  sand' ) ;  its  surface  is  covered  with  sand,  and  abounds  in  utlt.  In 
all  its  extent  it  displays  the  traces  and  phenomena  of  having  once  been 
covered  by  the  sea,  and  among  the  Mongols  a  notion  still  exists  that 
it  will  Again  be  filled  with  water. 

Farther  to  the  west^  toward  the  Gobi  of  Hami  called  Han-hai  or 
the  dxy  sea,'  the  table-land  probably  rises  again,  but  still  farther  to 
the  west  it  is  perhaps  again  fiurrowed  longitudinally  from  west  to  east 
by  a  wide  and  extensive  depression  of  the  surface.  We  are  induced 
to  make  such  a  ooi^eoture  by  the  course  of  like  laiige  river  traversing 
Kaahghar  and  Yarkand,  which  running  eastward  terminates  in  the 
lake  Lop,  which  probablv  occupies  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley.  The 
culture  of  cotton  and  the  vine  in  Chinese  Turkistan,  along  the  tract 
indicated,  together  with  its  numerous  commercial  towns  (Eashghar, 
Yarkand,  Aksu,  Eutche,  Earashar,  Turfim,  HamiY,  which  are  traversed 
by  the  gpreat  road  leading  over  Central  Asia  to  China^  render  it  veiy 
probable  that  this  valley  is  not  much  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  that  the  countries  lying  in  this  direction  offer  no  great  obsta- 
cles to  travelling.  This  valley  is  bounded  by  two  high  mountain 
chains,  running  west  and  east,  of  which  that  to  the  north  is  called  the 
Thian-Shan  (Bogdo  Cola)  range,  and  the  southern  the  Euen-lun  (Eoul- 
koun)  Mountains.  These  two  extensive  mountain  ranges  may  be  called 
the  interior  mountain  chains  of  the  eastern  highland  of  Asia ;  the 
Altai  Mountains  on  the  north,  and  the  Himalaya  range  on  the  south, 
constitute  the  exterior  mountain  chains  of  this  elevated  r^on. 

Between  these  four  extensive  mountain  systems  lie  the  three  wide 
plains  which  occupy  the  central  ooimtries  of  Asia,  and  in  which 
respectively  are  found  the  three  large  lakes  of  Balkash,  Lop,  and 
TengrL  These  three  plains  comprehend  the  three  countries  niown 
under  the  names  of  Zungary,  Tuiguty  and  Tibet»  and  their  general 
level  probably  rises  higher  and  hi^^er  as  they  advance  from  north  to 
south. 

The  Altai  Mountains,  taken  according  to  the  restricted  acceptation 
of  the  name  at  the  present  day,  extend  from  56*"  to  494*  ^*  ^^>  ^^^ 
from  82'  to  87**  E.  long.,  occupying  an  area  of  about  40,000  square 
miles,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  England.  The  physiognomy  of 
the  Altai  Mountains  m  their  western  and  southern  divisions  lb  generally 
grand  and  interesting.  The  rivers,  which  are  veiy  numerous,  flow 
rapidly  with  full  streams ;  and  the  various  forms  of  the  stratified  and 
metamorphosed  rocks  of  the  limestone,  porphyry,  and  granite,  with 
the  Bielki  ('  white  or  snowy  moimtains* )  in  the  distance,  lend  to  the  scene 
the  charm  of  perpetual  novelty.  The  banks  of  the  Eahtmya  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountains  present  a  landscape  of  tiie  most  impressive 
character;  an  immense  wall  of  rock,  extending  from  west  to  east, 
supports  fields  of  perpetual  snow  and  glaciers,  from  the  midst  of  which 
rise  numerous  rocky  points,  pyramids,  and  truncated  cones ;  while  in 
the  distance  are  seen  the  two  towering  peaks,  named  the  Pilkrs  of  the 
Eahunya.  These  peaks  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  highest  summits 
of  the  Altai  Mountains  stand  on  a  wide  and  elevated  table-land,  lying 
between  the  sources  of  the  Eahunya,  the  Bidaya,  and  the  Berell,  which 
joins  the  Bukhlarma.  Glaciers  spreading  from  the  bases  of  the 
Bidukha,  or  snowy  cones,  supply  the  fountains  of  these  three  rivers. 
Tho  absolute  height  of  the  Pillars  has  been  estimated  by  Dr.  Gebler 
at  11,728  feet,  by  Tchihateheff  at  12,790  feet  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Altai,  where  the  clay-slate  predominates,  the  aspect  of  the  country 
is  more  monotonous ;  the  mountains  lose  all  variety  of  form,  and  assume 
the  character  of  long  ridges.  It  is  on  these  mountains  of  slaty  structure 
that  the  most  disagreeable  characteristic  of  the  Altai  is  chiefly  developed 
— ^namely,  the  great  extent  of  deep  bog  and  morass,  through  which  a 
horse  crossing  ^e  hills  must  wade  belly-deep  even  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  and  not  without  the  danger  of  breaking  his  1^^  if  he  gets 
entangled  in  the  boughs  of  the  trees  which  lie  buried  underneath. 
The  area  covered  by  perpetual  snow  in  the  Altai  is  very  considerable, 
but  the  height  of  the  snow-line,  which  is  very  irregular,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  yet  ascertained  for  any  locality  by  exact  observation.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  relatively  high,  owing  probably  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  high  land  and  the  contiguity  of  the  mountains,  as  well  as  to  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  in  the  southern  and  more 
elevated  portion  of  the  Altai  its  general  elevation  does  not  perhaps 
frtll  much  short  of  8000  feet.  The  Altai  Mountains  owe  their  reputa- 
tion and  importance  chiefly  to  their  mineral  treasures — rich  silver, 
copper,  and  iron  ores,  to  which  gold  has  recently  been  added. 

The  mountain  system  of  the  'Hiianchan  follow  the  Altai  in  a  southern 
direction.  The  Thianchan,  or  the  '  Celestial  Mountains,'  Tengri-Tagh  of 


the  Turks,  is  eight  times  as  long.  In  an  east  and  west  direction,  as  ths 
Pyrenees.  Beyond,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  west  of  its  intersection  with 
the  meridian  chain  of  the  Bolor,  the  Thianchan  bears  the  names  of 
Asfendi  and  Aktagh,  rich  in  metals,  and  intersected  with  fissures 
whidi  emit  hot  vapours,  luminous  at  nighty  and  which  are  used  for 
obtaining  sal-ammoniac.  East  of  the  tnnsverse  Bolor  chain  there 
follow  successively  in  the  Thianchan,  according  to  Humboldt,  the 
Eashgar  Pass,  the  Glacier  Pass  of  Djeparle,  the  volcano  of  Peshao, 
from  which  fire  and  streams  of  lava  iwued  at  least  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century ;  the  great  snow-covered  massive  elevation  of 
Bogdo-Oola ;  the  Solfi&tara  of  Urumtsi,  which  furnishes  sulphur  and 
sal-ammoniac,  and  lies  in  a  coal  district ;  the  volcano  of  Tur&n  or 
Ho-tcheou,  and  of  Pidjau,  which  is  still  in  a  state  of  activity.  The 
great  distance  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  interior  of  Asia  from  the  sea- 
coast  is  a  remarkable  and  isolated  phenomenon.  East*  of  the  volcano 
of  Turfet  the  chain  of  the  Thianchan  merges  into  the  great  elevated 
tract  of  Gobi,  which  runs  in  a  south-west  and  north-east  direction. 
This  interruption  of  the  mountain  chain  continues  for  more  than 
9(  degrees  of  longitude ;  it  is  caused  by  the  transversal  intersection 
of  the  Gobi,  but  beyond  tiiie  latter  the  more  southern  chain  of  Inahan 
('  silver  mountains'),  proceeding  firom  west  to  east  to  the  shores  of  tho 
Pacific  near  Peking,  forms  a  continuation  of  the  Thianchan  No 
summit  of  the  Thianchan  has  as  yet  been  measured. 

The  Thianchan  is  succeeded  by  the  mountain  system  of  the  Euen 
lun,  which  with  its  western  prolongation  in  the  Hindu-Koosh,  the 
Persian  Elbun,  and  Demavend,  constitute,  with  the  American  chain 
of  the  Andes,  the  longest  lines  of  elevation  on  our  planet  At  the 
point  where  l^e  meridian  chain  of  the  Bolor  intersects  the  Euenlnn 
at  right  angles  the  latter  receives  the  name  of  Orion  Mountains  (Tsuog- 
ling).  Bounding  Tibet  in  the  north  the  Euenlun  runs  in  a  regolar 
direction  from  west  to  east,  in  the  parallel  of  86"*  N.  lat,  until 
the  chain  is  broken  in  the  meridian  of  Hlassa  by  the  vast  moon- 
tain-knot  whidi  surrounds  the  '  Sea  of  Stan'  (Ting-so-hai)  and  the 
Alpine  lake  of  Ehuku-noor.  The  chains  of  Nan-chan  and  Eilian-chan, 
lying  somewhat  farther  north,  and  extending  to  the  Chinese  Wall  near 
Liang-tcheu,  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  eastern  prolongation  of 
the  Euenlun.  To  the  west  of  the  intersection  of  the  Bolor  and  the 
Euenlun  the  regnlar  direction  of  the  axis  of  elevation  proves,  in 
Humboldt's  opinion,  that  the  Hindu-Eoosh  is  a  prolongation  of  the 
Euenlun  and  not  of  the  Himalaya.  From  the  Taurus  in  Syria  to  the 
Eaffiristan  tibe  chain  follows  the  parallel  of  Rhodes  over  a  distance  of 
45  degrees  of  longitude.  The  highest  peak  of  the  Hindu-Eoosh,  situitted 
north  of  Peshawur,  in  84"  80'  N.  lai,  71"  40'  K  long.,  ia  21,560  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Dr.  Thomson  in  his  very  interesting  jouniey 
to  Tibet  reached  the  range  of  the  Euenlun  at  the  Earakorum  Paae. 
His  route  lay  from  Ladak  up  the  valley  of  the  Shayok  River,  and  he 
describes  one  of  the  upland  plains  over  which  he  traveUed  in  this 
mountainous  region  as  being  18,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  this  he  pre- 
sumes may  be  the  highest  flat  plain  on  the  globe.  The  elevation  of 
Earakorum  Pass  was  18,600  feet,  which  in  the  middle  of  August  was 
found  free  from  snow ;  the  general  height  of  the  range  is  estimated 
at  20,000  or  21,000  feet 

The  mountain  system  of  the  Himalaya  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Indus  and  on  the  east  by  the  Brahmaputra.  Recent  surveys  and 
researches  have  added  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  this  the 
grandest  elevated  mass  of  our  globe.  Several  peaks  upwards  of  28,000 
feet  hij^  have  been  measured  with  great  care,  and  it  has  been  established 
by  the  journeys  and  researches  of  Hodgson,  Strachey,  Hooker,  and 
others  that  many  previous  notions  on  the  general  features  of  this 
mighly  system  were  erroneous.  Hodgson  has  based  a  system  of  spurs 
extending  southward  frt)m  the  connected  central  range  of  the  moun- 
tains. ^These  spurs,  he  maintains,  are  the  boundsuriee  of  so  nunv 
hydrographical  banns  of  the  <^ef  rivers  which  rise  in  the  Himalaja 
Mountains,  and  the  highest  summits  are  found  not  on  the  connected 
ranges  bat  on  these  meridional  branches,  to  the  south  of  the  former. 
He  then  enumerates  seven  spurs  whidi  are  characterised  by  the 
following  culminating  points : — 


Jamnotri 

Height  in  feet 

LaUtade,  North. 

Longitude,  Int. 

25,669 

80*65'    0" 

78*12'    0" 

NaadaDevl        .    . 

2»,698 

80    22  27 

79    57  24 

Dhawalagiri  . 

27,600 

29    10     0 

83     0     0 

Consainthan       •     • 

24,700 

28    20     0 

86     0     0 

Kunchinginga         • 

28,178 

27    41    88 

88    11  50 

Chomulari         .    . 

23,029 

27    52     0 

89    18     0 

Gemini  . 

/  21,600  ) 

27    50     0 

92    50     0 

i 

Respecting  the  north-western  Himalaya  and  the  contiguous  part  of 
Tibet  the  brothera  Strachey  as  well  as  Dr.  Thomson  have  shown  "  that 
neither  the  Euenlun  nor  the  Himalaya,  as  marked  upon  our  n»ps> 
have  any  definite  special  existence  as  mountain  chains  apart  from  ihe 
general  elevated  mass  of  Tibet.  That  rugged  country  uius  seems  to 
form  the  summit  of  a  great  protuberance  above  the  general  level  of 
the  earth's  surface,  of  which  these  two  chains  form  the  north  and 
south  faces."  Again  in  the  eastern  Himalaya  Dr.  Hooker,  as  befora 
stated,  has  found  that  "  the  Himalaya  mountain-ri.dge  of  our  maps  is 
an  imaginary  line  drawn  through  certain  lofty  peaks  which,  catching  ff^^ 
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the  moisture  of  Hiadostan,  retain  it  in  snow  and  ioe^  and  that  these 
fjEur  from  being  the  real  axis  are  very  distant  from  it."  These  different 
hints  are  important  accessions  towards  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  system.  The  following  observations  of  the  brothers  Strachey  on 
the  British  Himalayan  provinces  of  Knmaon  and  Gurwal  are  partly 
applicable  to  the  structure  and  character  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
mountaina  Along  the  whole  of  the  southern  face  of  the  Himalaya, 
firom  the  debouche  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Brahmaputra,  extends 
a  vast  unbroken  plain,  which  is  prolonged  southward  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  near  Calcutta  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  it  follows 
the  Indus  through  the  Panjab  and  Scmde  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  covering 
in  all  an  area  of  nearly  500,000  square  miles.  The  highest  portion  of 
this  plain  is  that  between  the  rivers  Sutlej  and  Jumna,  and  its  elevation 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  there  probably  about  1200  feet 
above  the  se&  The  transition  from  the  plains  to  the  mountains  is 
sudden  and  well-defined.  A  line  of  hills  that  has  been  called  the 
Siw&lik,  or  Sub-Himalayan  range,  rises  abruptly  and  without  any  intei^ 
mediate  imdtdating  groimd  from  the  apparentlv  perfectly  level  sur&ce 
of  the  flat  country.  Their  elevation  varies  from  a  few  hundred  to 
3000  or  4000  feet  These  hills  seem  to  have,  with  hardlv  any  excep- 
tion, a  well-defined  existence  along  the  whole  of  the  southern  el^ge  of 
the  Himalaya,  presenting  much  tibe  same  general  features  along  the 
entire  line  of  mountains.  Between  this  range  of  hills  and  the  general 
mass  of  mountains  are  found  a  number  of '  duns,'  or  flat  valleys,  the 
floora  of  which  generally  appear  io  be  covered  with  a  deposit  of  boulders 
and  gravel,  and  reach  an  elevation  of  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  great  mountain  region  parallel  to  the  outer  hills,  but  from  five  to 
ten  miles  farther  in,  rises  somewhat  suddenly  to  an  average  elevation 
of  perhaps  7000  feet^  and  extends  to  the  north  over  a  breadth  of 
upwards  of  500  milea  At  a  distance  of  60  or  70  miles  from  the  outer 
range  the  mountains  again  rise  rather  abruptly,  and  form  that  won- 
derful range  of  snowy  moxmtains  which  surpasses  in  its  elevation  skll 
other  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  now  known  to  us.  The  loftiest  peaks 
are  generally  met  with  80  or  90  miles  from  the  southern  edge  of  the 
chain,  and  their  height  mostly  exceeds  20,000  feet,  and  reaches  in  the 
eastern  Himalaya  28,000  feet  and  upwards.  The  great  peaks  are  not 
found  on  a  continuous  ridge,  but  are  grouped  together  in  masses  that 
are  separated  one  from  the  other  by  deep  depressions,  through  which 
flow  the  streams  that  drain  tbose  parts  of  the  mountains  which  are 
immediately  contiguous.  To  the  north  the  valleys  that  traverse  the 
mountains  between  ^e  snowy  ranges  and  the  pliuns  are  for  the  most 
pert  little  more  than  gigantic  ravines,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows 
the  river  each  contains  in  a  veiy  contracted  channel,  which  at  intervals 
only  opens  out  into  an  alluvial  flat  capable  of  cultivation.  The  level 
of  the  bottom  of  these  valleys  is  of  course  very  various,  but  in  tracing 
up  tbu  courses  of  the  laiger  streams  we  usually  arrive  within  10  miles 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  snowy  peaks,  vnthout  having  risen  to  more 
than  4C00  or  5000  feet  In  proceeding,  however,  we  find  that  where 
we  cross  the  line  on  which  the  great  peaks  are  situated  the  ascent 
very  raoidly  increases,  and  a  very  few  nules  carries  the  river-bed  up 
to  an  altitude  of  9000  or  10,000  feet :  thus  showing  that  the  sudden 
increase  of  height  of  the  mountains  along  this  line  is  not  confined  to 
the  peaks  alone,  but  is  a  general  elevation  of  the  whole  surface.  As 
we  pass  to  the  north  from  the  line  of  greatest  elevation  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  altitude  of  the  ridge  is  not  much,  while  the  level  of  the 
bottom  of  the  valleys  is  constantly  increasing  in  height ;  it  is  therefore 
not  improbable  that  the  mean  height  of  the  whole  may  actually  increase 
as  we  recede  from  the  great  peaks  untH  we  reach  the  watershed  of  the 
streams  that  flow  to  the  south,  which  is  found  at  about  25  miles  to 
the  north  of  those  peaka  In  passing  through  the  most  elevated 
portions  of  the  mountains  the  traveller,  who  naturally  expects  to  see 
scenes  of  suiprising  magnificence  amid  these  gigantic  snow-clad  pin- 
nacles, is  too  often  doomed  to  be  disappointed ;  for  in  his  painful 
progress  along  the  narrow  gorges  that  traverse  these  regions  he  can 
but  seldom  see  anything  beyond  the  rocks  that  frown  immediately 
over  his  head.  Exceptions  however .  there  are  though  few  to  tins 
rule,  and  we  are  sometimes  able  to  snatch  from  the  summits  of  the 
higher  patees,  in  the  rare  intervals  during  which  they  are  not  shrouded 
in  mist,  views  of  stupendous  and  chaotic  masses  of  mountains  that  fill 
the  mind  with  astonidmient  and  awe.  Nor  is  the  scene  that  presents 
itself  when  we  at  length  reach  the  watershed  less  remarkable.  After 
weeks  have  been  spent  in  traversing  mountain  after  moimtain  of  the 
seeming  interminable  succession  of  which  the  eye  begins  to  tire,  while 
the  incessant  roar  of  the  torrents  that  rush  by  begins  to  weary  the 
ear,  we  are  here  suddenly  arrested  by  seeing  spread  out  before  us  a 
plain  that  without  sign  of  water,  of  vegetation,  or  of  animal  life 
stretches  away  as  fiir  as  the  eye  can  reach  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion ;  behind  which  rise  mountains  that  gradually  fade  away  in  the 
distance,  with  here  and  there  only  a  pesJc  lightly  tipped  with  snow. 
This  in  fiust  is  the  very  plain  which  was  seen  by  some  of  the  earliest 
missionary  travellers  in  Tibet,  and  the  account  of  whose  existence 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  whole  country  was  a  vast  plain  of 
immense  altitude.  When  it  became  apparent,  as  it  ultimately  did 
frona  the  accounts  of  subsequent  travellers,  that  a  great  part  of  Tibet 
was  a  confused  mass  of  mountain,  doubts  were  tlut>wn  on  the  exist- 
ence of  any  plain  at  all,  and  it  has  become  necessary,  so  to  speak,  to 
re-discover  this  very  remarkable  feature  of  these  mountains.  The  plain 
immediately  to  the  north  of  the  British  Himalayan  provinces  is  about 
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120  nules  in  length  and  50  to  60  miles  in  extreme  breadth.  The 
mountains  that  bound  it  to  the  north,  as  already  noticed,  hardly 
appear  to  be  what  we  should  call  snowy,  and  they  are  by  no  means 
I  so  high  as  the  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  on  its  southern  edge.  The 
I  height  of  the  celebrated  peak  Eailib  has  been  determined  by  purely 
trigonometrical  operations  to  be  not  quite  22,000  feet»  while  another 
peak  more  to  the  west,  one  of  the  few  that  just  entered  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow,  was  similarly  foimd  to  be  little  above  20,500  feet 

The  surface  of  the  plain  itself  varies  in  elevation  from  above  16,000 
feet  along  its  southern  edge  to  about  15,000  feet  in  its  more  central 
parts,  where  it  is  cut  through  by  the  river  Sutlej,  which  flows  at  the 
bottom  of  a  stupendous  ravine  hollowed  out  of  the  allifvial  matter  of 
which  the  plain  is  composed  to  a  depth  not  much  less  than  8000 
feet 

The  geological  features  of  the  Himalaya  are  very  remarkable.  The 
Siwalik  hills  are  tertiary,  followed  by  a  band  of  rocks  chiefly  sand- 
stone. The  whole  area  of  the  mass  of  mountains  between  the  outer 
hills  and  the  line  of  greatest  elevation  is  made  up  of  every  variety  of 
metamorphic  rock,  amongst  which  several  lines  of  eruptive  action  are 
met  with,  all  following  more  or  less  the  general  line  of  the  strike. 
Two  lines  of  granite  are  thus  found  to  traverse  this  portion  of  the 
mountains,  the  more  northern  of  which  is  coincident  with  the  line  of 
the  greatest  elevation,  but  the  actual  quantity  of  granite  is  on  the 
whole  smalL  Immediately  following  the  crystalline  schists  that 
accompany  the  northern  line  of  granite,  we  find  a  considerable 
thickness  of  slaty  beds,  both  argillaceous  and  calcareous,  on  which 
rest  strata  that  are  certainly  of  Silurian  age,  to  judge  from  the  fossils 
that  were  obtained  by  Captain  R.  Strachey  from  those  beds  of  19,000 
and  20,000  feet  in  height  Surrounding  the  pakeozoic  strata,  beds  of 
MuichdkdUe  and  oolite  are  met  with,  the  latter  following  on  the  whole 
the  wateiparting  of  the  streams  that  rise  to  the  north  of  the  great 
snowy  peaks,  attaining  an  elevation  which  exceeds  19,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  But  probably  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  geological 
structure  of  these  mountains  is  found  when  reaching  the  table-land  of 
Tibet  In  this  district  they  consist  of  a  tertiaiy  deposit  of  boulders  and 
gravel,  which  has  attained  its  present  wonderfrd  elevation,  above  15,000 
feet,  without  any  sensible  disturbance  of  the  horizontality  of  the  beds  in 
which  it  was  originally  laid  out  Bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse, 
and  other  ruminants  are  found  imbedded  in  these  strata.  From  a 
consideration  of  various  facts  it  appears  probable  that  this  plain  has 
been  raised  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  its  present  great  elevation 
since  the  tertiaiy  epoch,  and  almost  as  a  necessary  consequence  it  will 
follow  that  the  present  development  of  the  Himalaya  and  of  the 
elevated  regions  of  Tibet  dates  no  farther  back  than  that  period. 

Of  all  the  phenomena  presented  to  the  observer  of  nature  in  these 
magnificent  mountains,  none  can  compare  in  grandeur  with  that 
constantly  before  his  eyes  in  the  peaks  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
On  the  southern  fnce  of  the  mountains  in  Kumaon  and  Qurwal 
Captains  Strachey  consider  the  elevation  of  the  snow-line  to  be  about 
15,500  feet  When  however  we  pass  to  the  north  of  the  great  peaks 
and  stand  on  the  plain  beyond  them,  it  is  not  without  surprise  that  we 
observe  that  in  spite  of  our  having  advanced  far  to  the  north,  the 
snow-line  has  receded  very  considerably,  so  as  to  reach  19,000  feet^  or 
even  20,000  feet  of  elevation :  this  fact  is  explained  by  the  «mVl1  quantity 
of  snow  that  falls  to  the  north  of  the  great  Himalayan  peaks  as 
compared  with  that  which  falls  to  the  south.  The  fact  that  gladen 
abound  in  all  parts  of  the  moimtains  covered  by  perpetual  snow  has 
only  recently  been  discovered  by  the  brothers  Strachey.  The  lowest 
level  to  which  any  glacier  has  been  observed  to  descend  is  about 
11,500  feet,  and  from  that  height  to  12,000  feet  is  the  ordinaiy  elevation 
of  their  extremities.  To  the  north  of  the  great  peaks  however,  where 
the  snow-line  is  considerably  higher,  the  lower  extremities  of  the 
glaciers  recede  in  a  somewhat  corresponding  degree,  the  altitude  at 
which  they  terminate  being  usually  increased  to  about  16,000  feet 

The  vegetation  of  the  Himalaya  is  corresponding  to  its  different 
elevation.  In  approaching  it  from  the  plams  of  northern  India  a 
change  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  country  is  forced  upon  our 
attention  long  before  we  reach  the  first  ranges  of  hills.  A  belt  of 
forest  skirting  the  foot  of  the  mountains  for  a  breadth  of  10  or  15 
miles  succeeds  to  the  perfectly  open  and  highly  cultivated  districts  to 
the  south.  This  forest  is  of  strictly  tropical  character,  and  the 
tropical  character  prevails  as  we  ascend  me  exterior  face  of  the 
mountains  to  a  height  of  4000  feet  Far  different  is  it  when  we 
follow  the  same  zone  of  elevation  into  the  interior  of  the  mountains 
along  the  courses  of  the  larger  rivers,  which,  owing  to  the  great  depth 
of  the  valleys  in  which  they  flow,  carry  a  tropical  flora  into  the  heart 
of  the  moimtains.  Above  4  090  feet  oaks  and  rhododendrons  gradually 
increase  in  number,  and  these  trees,  with  andromeda,  form  the  great 
mass  of  the  forest  from  6000  to  8000  feet  Dedduous  trees  of  the 
temperate  zone,  with  the  addition  of  other  pines,  prevail  in  the  upper 
regions  of  forest,  that  is  from  8000  to  11,500  feet  This  is  succeeded 
by  a  more  open  tract,  where  the  trees  are  replaced  by  shrubs.  At  an 
elevation  of  between  17,000  and  18,000  feet  vegetable  life  finally 
ceases  on  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  great  snowy  peaks,  though 
farther  to  the  north,  according  to  Captain  Henry  Strachey,  it  appears 
to  reach  to  19,000  feet  The  cultivation  of  wheat  and  hurley  is 
extended  with  success  to  a  height  of  11,500  feet  in  the  valley  that  lie 
between  the  great  snowy  peaks  and  the  wateiparting  behind  theni. 
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On  the  ranged  to  tbe  south  it  is  not  CArried  abore  8000  feet,  and  aeldom 
above  5000  feet  In  Tibet  a  apecies  of  barley  is  grown  at  an  altitade 
of  15,000  feet 

The  highland  of  Eaatem  Asia  is  on  ev^ry  aide  attrronnded  by 
extenaiTe  terraces,  through  which  tbe  great  river  aystema  descend  to 
the  lowlands  bordering  on  tbe  ocean. 

-  On  the  motmtain  rangea  wbicb  bound  the  table-lands  on  tbe  north 
four  great  riyers  take  their  rise :  tbe  Irtish  from  the  lake  of  ZftiPAUg 
joins  the  Oby  and  Tobol ;  the  Yenesei  unites  with  the  Angara^  which 
ismiee  tram  the  laike  of  Baikal,  and  with  the  two  Tunguakas ;  the 
Lena,  with  its  great  tributary  the  Witim ;  tbe  fourtb  is  the  Amur. 
They  run  reapectiyely  2000,  3200,  2800,  and  1750  miles,  measured 
aAong  the  course  of  tbe  rivers.  The  Oby,  with  its  tributaries,  drains 
1,250,000  aquare  milea,  tbe  Yeneaei  about  1,040,000,  the  Lena  800,000, 
Slid  the  Amur  about  800,000^all  taken  together,  a  surface  much  more 
extensive  than  that  of  Eutope,  and  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  it 
bcdongs  to  Siberia.  They  abound  in  fish ;  and  as  they  have  plenty  of 
watiar,  two-thirds  of  their  coursea  are  navigable,  but  the  lower  part 
is  for  more  than  sax  months  of  tbe  year  covered  with  ice.  This 
Ijauses  in  spring-time  an  excessive  awellmg  of  tbe  waters  in  tbe  upper 
branches  and  tributaries,  by  which  their  banks  are  torn  off,  and  great 
BEUfSses  of  rocks  and  eartb  carried  down  and  strewed  over  the  flat 
oountiy  along  "the  lower  course  of  tbe  river.  The  navigation  on  tbe 
principal  water<x>urBes  from  south  to  north  is  for  this  reason  very 
moonsiderable ;  but  it  is  mucb  more  important  in  their  tributaries 
i^unning  east  and  west,  by  means  of  wbicb  a  water-communication  is 
tatabli^ed  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  countries  lying  between 
tbb  Ural  Mountains  and  Okhotzk. 

From  tbe  mountain  region  bordering  on  tbe  highland  of  Eastern 
Asia  two  extensive  terraces  descend  gradually  toward  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  besides  a  great  number  of  smaller  ones.  The  latter  are  watered 
by  smaller  rivers,  but  the  two  former  give  rise  to  tbe  two  great  river 
enrMems  of  tbe  Hoang-Ho  and  Kiang  (Eincha-kiang,  Ta-kiang,  or 
YaniBe-kiang),  of  which  the  former  runs  upwards  of  2300  mUes,  and 
the  latter  more  than  S300  mil^,  if  their  great  bends  are  taken  into 
accotmt '  Each  of  them  carries  bff  the  waters  of  a  surface  of  above 
700,000  square  miles.  The  Chinese  call  them  tbe  *  Sons  of  tbe  Ocean,' 
a  name  probably  derived  from  tbo  tides  ascending  them  upwards  of 
400  miles,  by  which  tbey  are  changed  into  seas  of  fresh  water  and 
reiidered  navigable  to  a  ^reat  distance  from  the  sea.  This  great 
advantage  of  uie  Chinese  nvers  arises  from  their  geographical  position 
with  respect  to  tbe  Pacific  Ocean,  in  which  Uie  tides  rise  to  tbe 
greatest  beigfat  The  sources  of  these  two  rivers  are  not  very  distant 
from  one  another  on  tbe  table-lands,  but  in  their  middle  course  they  are 
widely  separated  to  the  norlb  and  south  by  the  ranges  which  form  the 
borders  of  the  bigbland;  in  the  lowlands  of  CMna  however  they 
convexge  again,  and  their  embouchures  are  only  about  100  miles 
distant  from  one  another;  but  before  tbey  fall  into  tbe  sea,  they  are 
connected  by  numerous  canals.  The  tract  between  these  rivers  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  one  immense  delt%  and  the  rivers  themselves 
as  a  double  river  system,  formed  on  the  most  colossal  scale,  between 
whioh  is  situated  the  best  cultivated  countxy  on  the  globe,  central 
China,  which  to  these  rivers  is  indebted  for  its  system  of  canals,  and  in 
some  measure  for  its  civilisation. 

The  rivers  of  Southern  Asia  form  threO  distinct  groups,  of  wbicb 
tbose  of  India  east  of  the  Ganges  are  little  known ;  only  their  mouths 
and  tbe  lower  parts  of  tbeir  course  bave  been  explored.  These  rivers, 
of  which  six  or  seven  run  a  considerable  distance,  taken  together, 
contain  probably  a  greater  volume  of  water  than  all  the  rivers  of  the 
northern  half  of  Africa.  Their  course  lies  from  north  to  south,  or 
south-south-east,  and  the  valleVs  drained  by  them  extend  in  a  parallel 
direction  bidtween  the  moimtam  ranges,  which  are  as  uniform  as  tbe 
^aiUeys,  and  widen  towards  the  Simda  Arcbipelago  in  the  shape  of  a 
fen.  The  rivers  of  Camboja,  Siam,  and  Pegu,  which  are  the  largest, 
eany  off  a  great  volume  of  water,  and  are  navigable  to  a  considerable 
distance  froth  tbe  sesT;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  explored,  except 
tbo  river  of  Pegu  or  tiie  Irawaddy,  which  in  oiu:  war  with  the  Birmese 
hfts  been  navigated  by  armed  vessels  up  to  Prome,  and  ascended  by  the 
■t^am-boats  up  to  the  town  of  Ava,  446  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is 
■aid  to  be  navigable  for  boats  800  miles  higher,  to  B*hamo.  Its  upper 
oourste  was  visited  in  1827  by  Wilcox  and  Burlton,  who  setting  out 
fromSadiya  in  Asam  traversed  tbe  Langtam  Moimtains,  and  had  a 
view  of  the  river  in  27*  80'  N.  lat,  only  about  50  miles  from  its  sources, 
which  lie  in  the  snow-covered  mountains  farther  north.  At  this  place 
the  Irawaddy  is  about  80  yards  wide.  On  the  map  which  D'Anville 
made  for  Du  Halde's  'China'  this  river  is  identified  with  tbe 
Zanebotsu,  or  Sampoo^  the  great  river  of  Tibet,  which  flows  to  the 
south  of  H'Lassa.    [Bbahuaputra  ;  Abam.] 

The  rivers  of  India  within  the  Ganges  run  in  a  direction  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  rivers  bevondtbe  Ganges,  which  are  parallel 
to  one  another.  The  Gangea  and  tne  Indus  take  a  divei-ging  course 
and  enter  different  parts  of  the  sea;  but  iJieir  tributaries,  especially 
the  Jumna  and  the  Sutlej,  approach  one  another,  and  facilitate  tbe 
commercial  intercourse  of  tbe  nations  wbicb  inhabit  tbe  banks  of  the 

Srindpal  streams.  The  advantages  wbicb  result  from  these  rivers 
owing  into  different  gulfs  are  still  greater.  The  gulf  of  Bengal 
brings  the  inbabitants  of  the  peninsula  into  commimication  with  the 
aatio&s  of  Malay  origin  and  witb  the  Chinese.  whUst  tbe  gulf  of  Malabar 


rs  to  them  the  coasts  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  It  is  principally  tbrotigb 
direction  of  its  rivers  that  India  within  the  Ganges  has  enjoyed 
such  opportunities  of  civilisation  over  India  beyond  the  Ganges. 

Tbe  Ganges  is  1940  miles  in  length,  and  drains  a  surfiiceof  upwards 
of  400,000  square  miles.  It  rises  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  in  one 
of  the  most  elevated  regions  of  the  globe,  covered  with  extensive  mawnw 
of  snow,  from  which  abundance  ofwater  continually  desoends,  and  is 
carried  off  by  a  dozen  great  rivers,  many  of  which  exceed  the  Rhine 
in  volume  and  in  length  of  oourae.  These  riven  enter  the  Delta  of 
Bengal,  which  is  twice  as  laige  as  that  of  the  Nile^  and  presents  a 
most  extensive  and  intricate  system  of  rivers  and  canals  for  irrigation 
as  well  as  for  navigation.  By  its  jimction  Vitb  the  Brahm^utra^ 
which  descends  through  the  valley  of  Asam,  the  river  system  of  the 
Ganges  becomes  double  and  not  unlike  that  of  the  great  Chinese 
rivers.  The  Ganges  and  tbe  Brahmaputra  descend  from  regions 
different  in  natural  advantages,  of  which  only  that  adjacent  to  the 
Gangea  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  civilisation. 

The  river  aystem  of  tbe  Indus  has  the  highest  historical  interest, 
partly  from  containing  the  Panjab,  the  countxy  of  the  five  rivos 
which  descend  from  the  eastern  mountains,  and  partly  from  its 
geographical  position.  Flovring  along  tbe  eastern  edge  of  the  table- 
land of  Iran,  with  a  general  course  from  north  to  aouth,  the  Indus 
forms  tbe  true  boundary  between  Eastern  and  Western  Asia.  India, 
that  country  which  more  than  any  other  baa  attracted  tbe  admiration 
of  the  philosopher,  the  cupidity  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  speculations 
of  the  merchant,  is  acoeasible  from  tbe  west  only  by  two  roads,  one 
of  which  leading  along  the  valley  of  the  Cabul  Biver  passes  through 
Attock  on  the  Indus  to  the  Pamab ;  the  other'  which  has  been  less 
used  leads  from  Herat  through  Candahar  to  Shikarpoor  near  the 
Indus.  The  track  which  leads  from  the  table-land  of  Iran  tbroogh 
Cabul  to  the  narrow  terrace  on  which  Peshawur  is  built,  and  thence  to 
Attock,  is  tbe  high-road  along  which  the  nations  of  Asia  for  many 
generations  descended  in  their  passage  to  India,  but  which  never  was 
ascended  by  the  nationa  of  that  country.  The  sources  of  the  Indus 
were  discovered  only  in  1812,  as  well  as  tbose  of  its  great  tributary 
the  Satadru  (Sutlej) ;  both  of  them  rise  on  the  high  table-land  of 
Tibet,  the  Indus  on  tbe  slopes  of  the  Kailasa  Mountains,  and  ^e 
Satadru  in  tbe  sacred  lake  of  Manasarovar.  These  rivers  therefore  do 
not  originate  like  the  Ganges  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya 
range,  but  on  its  northern  descent  and  tbe  high  table-land  itself;  a 
fact  which  till  lately  was  not  known.  From  this  circumstance  it 
follows  that  these  rivers  pierce  tbe  range  in  all.  its  breadth,  and  pass 
through  immense  clefts  in  the  mountain  mass,  before  they  arrive  at 
the  low  plains  of  Hindustan.  Below  the  Punjnud  (or  PanchA-nad% 
that  is,  the  five-fold  river),  which  receives  all  the  waters  of  the  Panjab, 
the  Indus,  like  tbe  Nile,  is  not  enriched  by  any  considerable  tributary, 
and  its  delta  which  was  once  so  famous  for  its  dvilisation  is  at 
present  in  a  neglected  state,  and  has  partially  been  chaoged  into  an 
uncultivated  desert.  Tbe  whole  course  of  tbe  Indus  amounts  to 
upwards  of  2300  miles,  and  it  drains  a  surfftco  of  more  than  400,000 
square  miles. 

Such  are  the  ten  or  twelve  extensive  terraces  of  Eastern  Asia,  which, 
differing  in  their  forms  and  geographical  position,  and  traversed  by 
large  river  systems,  display  a  great  diversity  of  natural  productions, 
and  have  given  a  different  turn  to  the  progress  of  civilisation  among 
the  nations  which  inhabit  them.  They  are  partly  divided  from  one 
another  and  partly  surrounded  by  the  lowlands.  But  these  latter  are 
not  flat  level  countries.  Mountain  ridges  and  table-lands  often  rise 
in  the  middle  of  them,  though  tbey  do  not  attain  such  a  height  as 
those  of  Central  Asia.  Such  a  table-land  is  found  in  southern  China, 
where  it  constitutes  the  mountain  region  of  Yun-nan,  Su-chuan,  and 
Euang-si ;  in  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  where  it  occupies  Laos ;  and 
on  the  peninaula  vrithin  the  Ganges,  where  the  table-land  of  Deocan 
is  doubtless  the  most  remarkable  and  at  the  aame  time  the  best  known 
of  theae  aubordinate  highlands. 

This  plateau  of  Deccan  occcupies  with  its  elevated  plains,  which  at 
an  average  rise  from  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
greatest  part  of  tbe  triangular  peninsula  between  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  The  mountain'  range  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Ghauts  forms  the  western  edge  of  the  table-land,  and  descoids  rapidly 
to  the  narrow,  rocky,'  and  picturesque  coast  of  Malabar,  which  is 
characterised  by  its  numerous  harbours.  On  tbe  northern  side,  where 
the  Vindhya  Mountains  stand,  it  sinks  in  steep  terraces,  extending 
through  the  provinces  of  Malwa  and  Bundelkund,  tiU  it  terminates  in 
tbe  flat  plain  of  northern  Hindustan.  Towards  the  east  its  descent 
is  formed  by  gentle  slopes  and  terraces,  as  the  course  of  all  its  rivers 
abows,  which  run  off  from  the  high  plains  to  the  flat  And  broad,  but 
sultry  and  arid,  coast  of  CoromandeL  This  table-land  of  Deccan  is 
much  favoured  by  nature.  Its  insulated  position  is  quite  independent 
of  tbe  highland  of  Central  Asia ;  it  is  placed  between  two  seas  and  in 
the  conflict  of  the  monsoons,  and  cooled  by  sea  breezes.  Moreover, 
its  surface  being  formed  by  a  series  of  terraces  which  lie  within  the 
tropics,  it  enjoys  all  the  advantagea  of  tropical  countriea  without 
partaking  of  their  disadvantages.  On  the  sultry  coast  the  luxuriance 
of  vegetation  is  displayed  in  the  oocoa-palm,  the  mango-tree,  the 
cinnamon-laurel,  and  the  pine-apple ;  it  thence  passes  through  forasta 
of  teak-trees  to  the  rice-fields  on  the  table-land  of  Mysore ;  andsttll 
higher  on  the  cool  summits  of  the  mountains  it  offers  to  the  observer 
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th^  fruiirtreefl  and  graui-fields  of  Europe,  flax-plantatioqPj  and  rich 
xdeadowa  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  these  numerous  and  great 
advantages^  rarely  if  ever  so  clesely  united,  determined  at  an  early 
period  the  ciyillsation  of  its  inhabitants,  and  impressed  on  it  a  peculiar 
character.  Among  the  three  peninsulas  with  which  Asia  terminatee 
on  the  south,  and  which  remind  us  of  the  three  peninsulas  of  Europe 
^—Greecei,  Italy,  and  Spain,  on  which  civilisation  made  such  rapid 
progress — ^the  peninsula  of  Deccan  has  doubtless  contributed  most  to 
the  progress  of  social  improvements 

The  Highland  of  Watem  Ana^  which  is  named  the  Table-Land  of 
Iran,  in  opposition  to  the  deep  plains  which  are  adjac40it  to  it  on  the 
north-east  called  Turun,  has  ^e  figure  of  a  rectangular  oblong; 
extending  from  the  Upper  Indus  through  all  Western  Asia  to  the 
shores  of  the  Grecian.  Archipelago.  Its  centre  is  occupied  by  Persia ; 
over  its  western  parts  extends  the  dominion  of  the  Turks^  and  its 
eastern  division  contains  Afghanistan.  It  is  materially  disfahkguiahed 
from  the  highland  of  Eastern  Asia  by  its  surface  being  more  generally 
cultiv&ble,  and  exhibiting  ext^ive  traets  which  actually  are  colti- 
vatcd,  or  were  so  fonnerly.  The  latter  oiroumstance  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  numerous  ruins  of  laige  towns  and  other  monuments 
of  ardiitecture  which  e^ist  even  in  thoiie  districts  which  at  present 
are  without  cultivation ;  as  on  the  north-east  in  Ehorasan*  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Bactria,  towards  the  south  in  Karmania  and  Persis,  and 
even  in  the  western  districts,  as  in  Kurdistan,  which  formed  a  part  of 
ancient  Media.  This  observation  however  ia  not  applicable  to  the 
south-eastern  comer  of  the  highland,  oomprehending  the  ancient 
provinces  of  Gedrosia  and  Araohoaia,  which  at  present  forms  a  part 
of  Beloochistan,  and  attains  its  greatest  elevation  ia  the  table-land  of 
Eelai,  which  rises  to  about  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Towards  the  valley  of  the  river  Indus  its  extremely  rapid  slope 
(which  is  formed  by  steep  rocks  and  feeds  no  rivers)  is  without  oulti- 
vation  and  even  without  roads  exoept  one,  and  only  inhabited  by 
fierce  Afghan  Mbes.  The  road  alluded  to  is  that  from  Candahar  to 
Shikarpoor  by  the  Bolan  Pass.    [AFGBAKiBTijr.] 

The  northern  edge  of  the  highland,  which  extends  along  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  deep  plains  of  Bokhara 
is  historically  famous  for  containing  the  Baottian,  Parthian,  Hyrcanian, 
and  Caspian  mountain  posses,  which  are  najirow  defiles,  offering  a 
passage  for  the  armies  of  the  conquerors  descending  fi[*om  Iran  to 
Turan.  This  country  has  for  many  centuries  been  the  abode  of 
warlike  mountain  tribes,,  whose  dhiefs  by  holding  possession  of  the 
mountain  passes  on  the  north  have  extended  their  dominion  over  the 
extensive  plains  of  the  table-land.  This  was  the  policy  of  Kadir  Shah 
and  of  Fet'h  Ali  Shah,  who,  sensible  of  this  peeuliar  dreomstanoe^ 
fixed  their  residence  at  Teheran,  a  town  bui}t  near  one  of  the  passes, 
on  the  high  table-land  The  caniYans  which  travel  eastward  to  India 
and  Bokhara^  and  westward  by  Tabris  to  Armenia  and  Asia  Kinor, 
are  obliged  to  pass  along  the  southern  side  of  this  mountainous 
boundaiy<girdle  and  near  the  openings  of  the  passes.  Along  the 
great  road,  which  is  invariably  fixed  to  this  tract  by  the  nature  of  the 
Burfaoe  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  table-land,  there  rose  nume- 
rous great  emporiums.  Here  we  find  the  towns  of  Cabul,  Candahar, 
Herat,  Meshed,  Nishapoor,  Teheran,  Bai  (the  ancient  RhagsB),  Casbin, 
and  Tauris  or  Tabriz. 

The  sonthem  border  of  the  table-land  of  Iran  is  still  more 
distinctly  marked  by  nature.  It  is  separated  from  the  low  coast  and 
bom  the  wide  plains  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  by  a  broad 
mountain  tracts  wldch  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  extends  to 
the  i^ace  where  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia,  breaking  through  the 
rocky  masses  of  the  high  table-land,  enter  the  low  plains.  This 
mountain  tract  consists  of  from  three  to  seven  ridges,  running 
parallel  to  one  another  and  separated  by  as  many  narrow  longitudinal 
valleys,  which  sometimes  extend  many  dayi^  journey  in  length.  The 
ridges  themselves  are  like  the  Jura  Mountains  in  Fxunoe  composed  of 
limestone,  and  rise  like  terraces  from  the  low  coast  higher  and  higher. 
Beymid  them  extend  the  wide  table-lands.  There  are  but  few  moun- 
tain paases  leading  through  this  natural  intrendhment  of  Persia, 
a  country  which  on  this  account  may  be  considered  as  a  fortress 
erected'  by  nature  for  the  defence  of  the  nations  which  inhabit  it. 
Among  these  nanow  mountain  passes,  which  lead  from  the  sultry  low 
coast  caHed  the  Qurmsir  (warm  region)  through  the  mountain 
terraces  to  the  cool  table-land  in  the  interior  called  Sirhud,  three 
roads  hanre  aoquind  some  celebrity  in  history. 

The  eastern  road  begins  at  the  harbour  of  Bender  Abbas,  or 
Qombroon,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Qtilf,  and  leads  north- 
ward to  Kirman,  the  ancient  Kannania,  situated  on  the  table-land. 
From  Gombroon  a  road  also  leads  past  Lar  to  Shiraz. 

The  middle  mountain  road  begins  at  the  town  of  Aboushehror 
Bushire,  on  tiie  shore  of  the  Persian  Qulf,  and  leads  first  over  a  lower 
ridge  to  Kaasmn,  near  Shahpoor,  the  residence  of  the  Sassanids  (of 
king  Sapor  L,  A.D.  240),  which  is  situated  in  the  first  valley.  From 
this  point  it  passes  over  a  rocky  mountain  to  Shiraz,  once  the 
residence  of  the  Arabian  calipths,  which  is  built  in  a  wider  and  richer 
valley ;  faiiher,  through  winding  mountain  roads  and  narrow  ravines 
to  the  valley  in  whi&  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  still  excite  our  admi- 
mtion.  fVom  these  mins  the  road  in  a  northern  direction  again 
traverses  some  narrow  passes  through  high  rocks,  which  are  fvSi  of 
moiiuiiMntB  of  l^e  early  ages  of  Persia,  tiU  at  last  it  issues  out  of  the 
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mountain  Rgion  and  enters  the  extensive  table-lsoad  on  which  Ispahan, 
the  residence  of  the  Sufi  dynasty, '  is  biiilt.  The  residence^townsof 
these  different  dynasties  have  been  built  on  the  fields  of  tiatde  wh^n 
signal  victories  were  obtalhed,  and  are  placed -at  the  kypemngs  of  the 
most  difilcult  mountain  passes,  full  of  liarrow  defiles.  The  Arabs 
were  obliged  to  pAss  through  this  difficult  road  on  their  way  to 
Persepolis,  and  this  has  likewise  been  the  route  of  modem  travellen 
who  have  entered  the  inland  provinces  of  Persia  from  the  Persiaii 
Gull  The  Macedonians,  under  Alexander,  and  after  them  iHoumv 
made  their  way  from  the  banks  of  the  Karoon  to  Persepolis  xxp  the 
valley  of  the  Jerahi  and  by  the  pass  of  Kakt-i-Sefid* 

The  western  mountain  road  which  lies  to  the  north-w«it  of  the 
former  may  be  called  the  Median,  in  opposition  to  the  Persiaii,  whi4!h 
passes  through  Persepolis.  Beginning  at  or  near  the  modem  Baghdad, 
it  passes  through  tne  Medio  Pyl&e  of  the  Zagros  range,  runi^  Ij^ 
Kdnnanshaw,  Beeittoon,  and  the  remains  of  the  temple  at  Ktingavw^ 
and  terminates  at  Hamadan,  the  ancient  Edbatana,  in  M6dia.  TMb 
road  like  the  preceding  presents  many  hktorical  monuments,  and  It 
crosses  the  upper  course  of  the  rivers  which  flow  through  tiie  low- 
lands of  Susiana.  * )"' 

Thus  a  series  of  towns,  the  seats  of  ancient  kxngs,  aiid  now  th^  i^M 
of  historical  monuments,  beginning  with  Herman  and  eomprehendhi^ 
Persepolis,  Parsagadad  (or  Parsagarda),  Ispahan,  and  Hamadan,  and 
terminatiog  again  at  Tauris,  lies  along  the  internal  slope  of  mountain 
ridges  whidi  border  the  table-land  of  Iran  on  the  south,  analogous  to 
that  series  which  we  have  observed  along  the  northern  girdle  of  i^ 
mountain  range.  By  these  towns  the  boundary  U  marked  which 
separates  the  region  of  the  natural  fastnesses,  of  Uie  mountain  passes, 
of  the  battle-fields,  of  the  pastures,  and  of  the  oountir  adapted  to  the 
chase,  which  is  formed  by  the  mountain  terraces,  from  the  interior 
table-land,  which  is  more  level  and  unifbrm  in  its  aspect.  .  The  table- 
land itself  is  traversed  by  some  ridges  of  hills,  which  extend  mostly 
in  a  general  direction  east  and  west,  and  attain  only  a  moderate 
height  above  the  plain ;  it  is  also  furrowed  by  a  few  valleys,  or  rather 
depressions  of  the  surface,  which  more  or  less  are  covered  with  green 
meadows,  or  scanty  pastures,  and  in  a  few  places  there  are  sandy 
deserts  and  a  soil  impregnated  with  salt 

Fraser  on  his  route  through  Persia  from  Aboushehr  to  Tehenn 
detennined  the  elevation  of  many  points  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  his  statements  give  a  very  instructive  view  of  the  continually 
changing  surface  of  Iran.  Aboushehr  is  built  on  the  shore  of  the  sea 
in  the  sultiy  Gurmsir,  and  has  a  climate  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
palms.  Kazrun,  lying  on  the  first  mountain  terrace,  is  2772  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  highest  point  of  the  pass  Desht-i- 
Arjun,  above  Shiraz,  rises  to  7200  feet.  The  town  of  Shilnaz  itself 
wluch  is  built  on  the  second  mountain  terrace,  is  4284  feet  above  the 
sea ;  its  climate  is  favourable  to  the  vine  :  the  roses  grow  to  the  size 
of  trees,  but  the  pahn  does  not  succeed.  The  highest  point  of  the 
pass  over  the  third  mountain  ridge  above  J^ersepolis  rises  to  6666  feet 
Ispahan,  lying  in  the  plain  which  forms  the  third  terrace,  is  4140  feet 
above  the  sea.  From  this  level  the  mountain  passes  lying  farther 
north  near  Kohrood  rise  nearly  2000  feet  higher.  Towards  Koom  we  find 
the  greatest  depression  in  the  table-land :  here  the  surface  sinks  to 
2046  feet.  It  rises  again  in  the  plain  on  which  Teheran  is  built,  which 
has  an  elevation  of  8786  feet.  The  mountain  pass  which  leads  to  the 
Caspian  Sea  past  Kisblac,  rises  to  4572  feet;  and  the  entrance  of  the 
Hyrcanian  Pass  at  Shahrood  to  8414  feet.  The  Bemavend,  the  highest 
mountain  peak  in  this  country,  attains  an  elevation  of  14,800  feet; 
but  most  of  the  adjacent  summits  do  not  rise  above  7000  feet.  The 
northern  slope  of  this  range  towards  the  Caspian  Seek  is  extremely 
steep  and  rapid. 

The  most  remaikable  and  characteristic  feature  in  the  surface  of 
Persia  is  the  absenoe  of  any  considerable  river,  though  this  country 
occupies  a  space  at  least  equal  to  that  of  aU  Germany.  This  does 
not  arise  from  a  want  of  spring-water,  which  is  found  at  no  great 
depth  under  the  surface  almost  everywhere,  and  renders  this  country 
cultivable  in  most  districts;  but  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of  extensive 
valleys  traversed  by  running  waters.  This  want  has  deprived  it  of 
an  extensive  river  system,  and  consequently  of  the  most  powerftd 
means  provided  by  nature  for  a  continual  progress  in  civilisation.  ^  To 
this  droumstanoe  it  must  be  attributed  that  the  nations  inhabiting 
Iran  never  got  entirely  rid  of  the  character  peculiar  to  a  pastoral  life 
and  the  continual  change  of  abode,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
from  time  to  time  they  have  exhibited  a  considerable  degree  of  mental 
culture. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Iran,  between  the  innermost  comers 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  about  the  50th  meridian, 
the  table-land  narrows  to  nearly  half  its  former  extent,  but  it  increases 
in  elevation.  To  the  east  of  this  line  extensive  plains  form  the 
prevalent  characteristic ;  but  to  the  west  mountain  masses  rise  higher 
and  higher.  Here  begins  the  alpine  region  of  Persia  with  Kurdistan  ; 
here  are  the  lakes  of  Urumiyeh  and  Van,  and  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
Zab,  Tigris,  Aras,  and  Euphrates.  The  table-hmd  is  replaced  by 
mountams,  which  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  by  elevated  YeXLeyu 
between  them.  On  tiie  north-west  both  the  mountain  ranges  and  tM 
table-lands  are  again  united  in  the  compact  mountain  region  and  hi|glt 
table-land  of  Armenia,  of  which  the  Persian  province  of  Azerbijan 
forms  only  a  lower  terrace.    The  countries  of  Asia  which  extend  west 
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of  Armenia  reoemble  in  their  Btruotura  Europe  isther  thui  Eastern  Asia. 
The  surface  no  longer  preaents  such  oompaot  masses,  which  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  and  extend  oyer  a  great  space ;  it  offers  to  the  view 
more  separated  and  distinct  masses,  which  form  as  it  were  indiyidual 
limha-    We  maj  ^i»*^ingiiifth  four  different  divisions  of  this  kind. 

The  first  is  the  elevated  and  mountainous  table-land  of  Armenia, 
which  extends  in  Uie  form  of  a  triangle  between  the  angles  of  three 
seas— the  Caspian,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  gulf  of  Alexandretta.  Its 
central  plain,  on  which  the  town  of  En-rum  is  built,  rises  to  7000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  highest  summit  of  the  Ararat 
attains  the  height  of  17,260  feet.    [Ababat.] 

The  second  great  division  is  formed  by  the  Caucasus,  which  is 
united  to  Armenia  by  ridges  of  moderate  height,  in  part  covering  the 
Caucasian  isthmus.  This  high  mountain  region  is  characterised  by 
its  isolated  position  and  its  entire  independence  of  the  table-lands  of 
Asia,  as  wqU  as  by  its  double  descent  to  the  north  and  south,  which 
renders  it  much  more  like  the  mountain  regions  of  Europe  than  those 
of  Upper  Asia.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  Alpine  r^on  of 
Switcerlandy  and  is  distinguished  like  that  oountiy  oy  its  natural 
productions  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  uiough  the  rivers 
which  rise  in  its  mountains  (Kur,  Phaa,  Kuban,  Terd^)  cannot  be 
oompared  with  those  of  Europe  in  length  or  in  importance. 

The  third  separate  mass,  which  lies  on  the  western  border  of  the 
highland  of  Asia,  is  the  peninsula  of  Anatolia,  which  on  three  sides 
is  surrounded  by  seas,  and  on  the  east  is  joined  to  Persia  by  the 
mountain  system  of  the  Taurus.  Its  interior  is  occupied  by  a  table- 
land, which  at  an  average  rises  to  the  height  of  about  3000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  descends  with  steep  slopes  towards  the  north  and  the 
south.  Towards  the  west  the  descent  is  gentle,  being  formed  by  long 
fertile  valleys  traversed  by  abundant  streams  tiU  it  terminates  on  the 
shores  of  iiie  ^gean  Sea  in  a  coast  full  of  promontories  and  indenta- 
tions, marking  the  termination  of  the  ranges  which  run  from  east  to 
west  in  this  peninsula.    [Anatolia.] 

The  fourth  region,  which  is  connected  with  the  highland  of  Western 
Asisy  is  formed  by  the  Syrian  Mountains,  which  running  towards  the 
south  contain  Mount  Libanus,  and  thence  continue  to  the  elevated 
cone  of  Mount  Sinai,  an  isolated  mountain  mass,  which  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence in  Asia. 

Western  Asia  though  indented  by  gulfs  and  arms  of  the  sea  which 
make  peninsulas  and  headlands,  is  not  favourable  to  the  formation  of 
extensive  river  systems,  which  only  occur  on  the  eastern  side  of  Asia. 
Like  Europe  it  presents  forms  of  less  dimensions  and  more  adapted 
to  the  dominion  of  man.  Only  one  extensive  river  system  exists  in 
this  countiy,  and  this  consists  of  two  lai^  rivers ;  a  feature  which  is 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  Asia.  This  is  the  river  system  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  or  of  the  Shatt^l-Arab.  The  Eara-Su,  or  western 
Euphrates,  comes  from  near  Erz-rum,  and  the  Murad-Su,  or  eastern 
Euphrates,  rises  in  the  Ala-Dagh,  a  lofty  mountain  on  the  northern 
edge  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Van,  and  forming  part  of  the  watershed 
between  the  Casplian  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Tigris  rises  on  the 
south  side  of  the  high  range,  along  the  north  side  of  which  the  eastern 
Euphrates  flows.  The  Euphrates  has  a  winding  course  of  near  1800 
miles,  measuring  along  its  whole  line.  When  these  rivers  have  forced 
their  way  through  the  Taiuns,  they  begin  to  converge  and  to  surround 
Mesopotamia,  till  they  approach,  but  do  not  aerially  unite  in  the 
ancient  Babylonia.  Their  waters  traverse  the  same  delta,  and  enter 
the  Persian  Gulf  by  one  channel. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  making  an  observation  on  the  historical 
effect  of  these  systems  of  double  rivers  in  Asia.  We  find  that  in  the 
valley  of  the  NUe  civilisation  descended  along  its  banks  from  one  royal 
residence  to  another,  from  Meroe  to  Thebes,  and  thence  to  Memphis 
and  Sais.  But  in  the  valleys  of  the  double  rivers  of  Asia  we  meet 
with  double  royal  residences,  double  civilisation,  and  double  political 
systems,  as  Babylon  and  Nineveh  respectively  on  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris ;  Delhi  and  H'Lasaa,  with  Brahmamsm  and  Buddhism,  on  the 
river  system  of  the  Ganges ;  and  on  the  double  river  systems  of  China, 
the  southern  and  the  northern  empire.  Ma-chin  and  Khn^t-iM'.  When  in 
the  progress  of  time  civilisation  descended  these  streams  and  met  at 
Vheir  conflux,  or  where  they  approach  near  one  another,  the  different 
degrees  of  perfection  which  it  had  attained,  and  the  difi'ersnt  turn  it 
had  taken,  must  have  produced  as  the  nations  came  in  contact  with 
one  another  a  beneficial  effect. 

Like  the  table-land  of  the  Deocan,  which  forms  a  projecting  but 
independent  and  isolated  limb  of  the  highland  of  Eastern  Asia,  the 
peninsula  of  Arabia  projects  from  the  highland  of  Western  Asia,  and 
may  be  considered  as  an  entirely  independent  member.  As  the  Deccan 
is  separated  from  the  highland  region  by  the  lowland  of  Sinde,  so  Arabia 
is  divided  from  the  mountain  system  of  the  Taurus  by  the  lowland  of 
Syria,  which  extends  to  the  south-west  of  the  Euphrates.  On  the 
south  of  this  lowland  the  countiy  again  rises  and  assumes  quite  a 
different  character.  Thia  constitutes  the  highland  of  Arabia,  which 
in  the  form  of  a  trapezium  contains  the  table-land  of  Nejd,  the  native 
country  of  the  Wahhabees,  a  cold  country  connected  on  the  south 
with  the  elevated  Yemen,  which  descends  in  terraces  towards  two 
8ea&  Its  descent  towards  the  west  is  steep,  and  formed  by  parallel 
mountain  ridges,  with  well-sheltered  valleys  between  them,  in  which 
the  famous  towns  of  Mecca  and  Medioa  are  situated.  This  part  of 
the  country  is  better  known  than  the  similar  steep  descent  towards 


the  south  between  Aden  and  Hadiitfnaut,  and  thenoe  to  Muscat.  The 
eastern  declivity,  which  appears  to  descend  with  a  gentle  slope  towaids 
the  gulf  of  Persia,  and  surrounds  the  islands  of  Bahrem,  noted  for 
their  pearl-banks,  is  no  better  known.  The  cold  Kejd  is  the  native 
counti^  of  the  Arabian  horse  and  the  Arabian  cameL  On  the  terrsoes 
bordering  it  on  the  west  the  mUd  climate  allows  plantations  of  coffee, 
and  the  low  and  narrow  coast  with  its  sultry  air  produces,  like  the 
Gurmsir  of  Persia,  the  date-palm,  which  will  not  gtow  either  on  the 
table-land  of  Nejd  or  on  that  of  Iran. 

Arabia  exhibits  characteristics  entirely  different  from  those  which 
mark  the  other  parts  of  Asia.  As  already  indicated  by  its  geographical 
position,  it  forms  a  point  of  contact  between  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
participates  in  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  both.  Eveli  its  inhabit- 
ants, the  original  Arabs,  resemble  no  nation  so  much  as  the  moim- 
taineers  of  Abyssinia,  who  inhabit  the  upper  country  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Red  Sea,  speak  a  language  akm  to  that  of  Arabia,  and  an 
equally  well-formed  in  their  body,  and  probably  nearly  equal  to  them 
in  their  mental  faculties.  The  Chinese,  oonfined  to  their  own  territory 
by  the  nature  of  the  country  which  surrounds  them,  and  separated 
firom  the  remainder  of  the  world  by  seas  and  mountains,  fed  no 
inducement  to  abandon  their  fertile  and  extensive  country;  ihej 
therefore  never  oonoemed  themselves  about  other  nations,  and  excluded 
foreigners  from  their  countiy.  The  Hindoo,  bom  only  for  lus  own 
Indian  world,  and  fit  for  no  other,  placed  in  a  country  in  which  all  the 
advantages  with  which  Asia  is  gifted  by  nature  are  concentrated,  eariy 
acquired  a  high  degree  of  civilisation ;  but  he  has  never  passed  the 
boundary  of  his  native  land,  and  with  equal  indifference  has  received 
all  foreigners  who  have  entered  the  countiy  as  conquerors,  merchaotB, 
colonists,  or  missionaries.  The  Arabs,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  native 
country  spreads  out  between  two  great  divisions  of  the  globe,  have 
assimilated  themselves  to  both,  and  at  one  time  extended  their 
dominion  to  the  most  western  point  of  Africa  as  well  as  to  that  of 
Asia,  By  far  the  greater  number  of  Arabs  are  dispersed  without  the 
peninsula,  which  is  the  native  country  of  their  nation,  but  which  pre- 
pared them  for  the  endurance  of  every  climatCL  Its  sultiy  coasts 
resemble  in  soU  and  natural  qualities  the  arid  d/iserts  of  Libya ;  the 
moderate  climate  of  the  terraces  approaches  that  of  Deccan,  Iran,  and 
Catalonia ;  and  the  cold  Nejd  differs  little  in  its  physical  character 
from  the  highland  of  Central  Asia,  on  which  we  find  the  Arabs  dis- 
persed to  a  great  distance  from  their  native  country. 

The  Lowandt  of  Ana, — We  now  pass  to  the  third  creat  division 
which  the  sur&ce  of  Asia  exhibits — ^the  lowlands — ^whidi  everywhere 
are  situated  without  the  highland  regions  and  the  vaUeys  formed  in 
the  extensive  terraces  around  them.  These  latter  according  to  a 
rough  estimate  may  occupy  a  surface  of  about  4,300,000  square  miles, 
or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  extent  of  Asia,  and  consequently 
there  remain  about  6,000,000  square  miles  for  the  surfrice  of  the  low- 
lands. These  lowlands  lie  spread  around  the  more  elevated  parts  of 
the  interior,  and  occupy  countries  of  great  extent  along  the  sea,  so 
that  the  lower  oourse  of  the  great  river  systems  traverses  these  often 
widely-stretching  plains  with  many  great  windings  and  with  very  little 
falL  In  these  plains  the  great  empires  by  which  the  history  of  this 
division  of  the  globe  is  so  distinguished  have  attained  their  greatest 
power,  and  continued  for  the  longest  period  of  time.  The  extensive 
low  plains  are  six  in -number ;  they  are  different  in  their  natural  cha- 
racter, and  in  no  way  connected  with  one  another. 

The  first  is  the  great  Chinese  lowland  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Asia, 
along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  beginning  at  Peking  and  extending  along  the 
Yellow  Sea  southward  put  Nanking  to  the  province  of  Kiug-sL 
Lying  south  of  the  40th  parallel,  and  extending  nearly  to  the  tropic, 
it  enjoys  a  temperate  dimate,  and  exhibits  the  most  advanced  state 
of  agriculture,  the  most  extensive  system  of  canals,  the  most  active 
internal  navigation,  and  is  the  richest  and  most  populous  granary  in 
the  whole  world. 

The  second  is  the  Indo-Chinese  lowland,  which,  lying  between  the 
gulf  of  Tonkin  and  that  of  Siam,  extends  frt>m  the  10th  degree  of 
north  latitude  to  the  tropic,  and  comprehends  the  kingdoms  of  Cam- 
boja  and  Siam ;  its  northern  boundary  however  is  not  yet  ascertained. 
It  unites  the  advantage  of  being  situated  south  of  the  tropic,  with 
that  of  being  plentifiilly  provided  with  water,  and  it  is  therefore 
exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  rice.  A  part  of  its  surface 
is  covered  with  stagnant  water  and  lakes. 

The  third  is  the  lowland  of  Hindustan,  whioh  comprehends 
the  northern  part  of  India,  and  extends  in  the  form  of  a  triangle 
between  the  gulf  of  Bengal  and  that  of  Giuent  It  is  bounded  by 
the  two  river  systems  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  and  overtopped  by 
three  table-lands,  those  of  Tibet,  of  Iran,  and  of  the  Deccan.  Being 
situated  out  of  the  torrid  sone,  but  near  the  tropic,  it  enjoys  all  the 
advantages  of  a  tropical  climate  without  its  disadvantages.  None  of 
the  lowlands  equal  it  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  natural  scenery 
whioh  surround  it  on  all  sides ;  it  is  no  less  populous  than  that  of 
China,  which  it  far  exceeds  in  the  number  of  diffsrent  nations  inhabit- 
ing it,  and  that  of  royal  residences  and  centres  of  civilisation— Delhi, 
Agra,  Benares,  Calcutta,  Lahore,  Mooltan,  Ajmeer,  &c — ^nearly  all  of 
which  are  placed  near  its  centre.  In  the  western  half  however  of 
this  r^on  a  narrow  tract  of  land  is  covered  with  moveable  sand,  not 
unlike  the  Sahara. 

The  fourth  lowland  is  that  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  which  on  its  c 
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e.vLreiiiity  ia  bounded  by  the  mnermoBt  c»rner  of  the  gulf  of  Persia, 
on  the  west  by  the  mountiuns  of  STria,  on  the  south  by  the  table-land 
of  Nejd,  and  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  that  of  Iran.  Only  its 
northern  half  ia  watered  by  the  river  system  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigna,  while  its  southern  half  suffers  much  from  want  of  moisture, 
and  presents  an  arid  and  desert  aspect 

The  first  two  lowlands  may  be  ctBdled  maritime,  and  the  second  two 
oontinentaL  The  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese  lowlands  are  for  the  most 
part  surrounded  by  seas,  exposed  to  the  continual  action  of  high  tides, 
and  frequently  drenched  by  the  moisture  brought  by  the  winds  from 
the  east  and  south-east.  Tlie  lowland  of  Hindustan,  and  that  of  Syria 
and  Arabia,  on  the  contrary,  border  only  on  narrow  bays,  and  are  on 
the  south  and  on  the  north  overtopped  by  high  table-lands  always 
enjoying  a  dry  atmosphere.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  the  last-mentioned 
lowlands  dryness  of  the  air  prevails,  as  moisture  in  the  former,  and 
that  they  must  be  distinguished  by  all  the  consequent  yariations  of 
vegetation  and  animal  me.  In  CMna  and  the  peninsula  beyond  the 
Ganges  the  inhabitants  approach  in  their  manners  and  customs  the 
inhabitants  of  islands ;  but  in  India  and  Babylonia  they  are  like  the 
inhabitants  of  inland  countries.  The  southern  half  of  the  lowland 
of  Syria  and  Arabia  indeed  resembles  the  African  Sahara,  and  is  there- 
fore called  the  Arabian  Desert.  Though  situated  without  the  tropic, 
it  displays  a  tropical  nature ;  and  divested  of  the  peculiarities  by  which 
Asia  is  distinguished,  it  partakes  more  than  any  other  country  of  the 
fsaturea  whidi  chaiHcterise  Africa,  its  arid  climate  and  its  natural 
productions. 

The  fifth  is  the  northern  or  Siberian  lowland,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  extensive  of  all,  occupying  more  than  half  the  area  of  all  the 
lowlands  of  Asia  taken  together,  and  extending  along  the  Polar  Sea 
the  whole  length  of  the  continent  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Though  traversed  by  extensive  river  systems,  it 
derives  little  advantage  from  this  circumstance,  as  it  contains  only  in 
the  southern  third  of  its  sur&ce  (between  50"  and  60**  N.  lat)  habitable 
and  cultivable  land ;  this  part  has  been  colonised  in  all  its  extent  by 
European  settlements,  the  most  numerous  in  Asia.  The  northern  and 
most  extensiye  district  lying  either  within  the  polar  circle  or  near  it, 
is  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  cultivable  world,  and  belongs  rather  to 
the  polar  r^on  than  to  that  division  of  the  globe  which  has  received 
the  name  of  the  East  The  lowland  of  Siberia,  though  its  maritime 
boundary  exhibits  no  great  variety  of  forms,  has,  by  its  little  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  great  influence  on  the  whole  continent  of 
Asia,  which  doubtless  would  have  presented  quite  a  different  aspect  if 
high  mountains  had  risen  on  the  northern  shores  of  Siberia^  and  formed 
its  boundary  towards  the  Pola 

The  sixth  lowland  is  that  of  Bucharia  or  Bokhara,  which  is  entirely 
oontinental,  not  being  in  contact  with  any  part  of  the  ocean,  and  only 
watered  by  inland  sess,  the  Caspian  and  the  lake  of  Aral  Its  greatest 
extent  is  in  the  direction  of  the  system  of  the  double  rivers  which 
traverse  it.  T^ginnlng  at  the  innermost  angle,  formed  by  the  western 
edge  of  the  table-land  of  Tibet  and  the  northern  edge  of  that  of  Iran, 
thu  greatest  of  all  the  depressions  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  extends 
to  the  north-west  over  the  countries  adjacent  to  both  banks  of  the 
Volga,  up  to  the  river  Don  and  the  boundary  of  Europe,  between  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Ural  and  of  the  Caucasus.  Thus  it  may  be 
considered  as  an  intennediate  form  which  connects  central  Asia  with 
Europe.  Its  extensive  plains,  which  are  scantily  watered,  are  a  kind 
of  mean  between  sandy  deserts  and  agricultural  soil,  and  their  surface 
is  mainlv  formed  of  gravel  They  are  what  are  commonly  called 
'steppes— plains  covered  with  grass,  and  without  W(M)d,  in  which  are 
8catt^:ed,  like  oases,  a  few  tracts  of  cultivable  ground. '  Such  a  country 
is  the  natural  abode  of  nomadic  tribes.  Deprived  of  all  natural  riches, 
except  in  a  few  places  where  agriculture  is  carried  on  by  artificial  irri- 
gation and  immense  labour,  and  rather  characterised  by  a  total  wsnt 
of  natural  capabilities,  this  lowland  is  very  remarkable  in  an  historical 
point  of  view.  Being  placed  in  the  centre  of  veiy  extensive  countries, 
and  surrounded  by  different  nations,  it  has  been  involved  in  great 
historical  events:  it  was  here  that  the  conquerors  such  as  Cyrus 
and  Alexander  who  proceeded  from  the  west^  or  those  of  China  who 
came  from  the  east,  the  Bactrians,  Ohaznavides,  and  Great  Mogols, 
who  advanced  from  the  south,  and  the  Russians  from  the  north,  have 
found  a  stop  to  their  farther  progress. 

The  natural  poverty  of  tlus  country,  and  the  comparative  richness 
of  those  surroimding  it,  together  with  the  want  of  fixed  abodes  and 
the  various  political  changes  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  have  fre- 
quentiy  induced  its  inhabitants  to  pass  its  natural  boundarie&  Whilst 
their  neighbours  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos  never  left  their  country, 
but  took  root  there  like  plants  and  became  stationary  nations,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  lowland  have  been  through  all  centuries  nations  of 
change  and  migration,  who,  since  the  times  of  the  Scythians,  Qoths, 
Alans,  Uzes,  Comanes,  Petsheniges,  Turks,  and  Tartars,  have  inun- 
dated Europe  from  time  to  time,  and  changed  its  face  by  destroying, 
impairing,  or  retarding  civilisation.  Their  own  country  meanwhile 
was  not  exempt  from  great  changes,  both  as  respects  the  nations  which 
inhabited  as  well  as  the  dynasties  which  governed  it ;  and  still  it  exer- 
cisos  a  great  influence  on  political  events  by  its  geographical  position 
and  the  obstacles  which  it  opposes  to  the  progress  of  the  three  great 
emnires  of  Asia— the  Chinese  on  the  east>  the  Russian  on  the  north, 
and  the  British  en  the  south. 


In  thus  briuging  the  whole  surface  of  Asia  into  one  view,  we  find  it 
composed  of  six  lowlands,  different  in  their  nature  and  independent 
of  one  another ;  they  spread  below  and  around  two  highlands  occu- 
pying an  immense  space,  which  themselves  are  surrounded  by  seven 
or  eight  less  extensive  and  entirely  separated  mountain  or  table-land 
r^ons ;  that  of  southern  China,  the  peninsula  without  the  Ghmgesj, 
D^can,  Arabia,  Syria,  Armenia,  and  the  isthmus  of  the  Caucasus, — 
all  of  which  exhibit  peculiar  features  by  which  the  countries  surround- 
ing  them  are  characterised  in  the  same  manner  as  the  great  highlands 
characterise  the  whole  continent.  If  we  add  to  their  number  ten  or 
twelve  intermediate  formations  constituting  the  terrace  regions,  we 
have  nearlv  a  score  and  a  half  of  great  natural  divisions  on  the  surface 
of  Asia,  of  which  every  one  is  subject  to  its  peculiar  natural  laws, 
presents  its  peculiar  natural  appearance,  and  TTntintotina  a  distinct 
oharaoter. 

Minerals,  Preeious  StoneM. — ^Rock-crystal  in  the  greatest  variety ; 
amethysts  in  the  Altat,  Himalaya,  and  Ural  Mountains ;  camelians, 
agates,  in  western  India  and  in  the  GK>bi  desert;  casholongs  and 
onyxes  in  Mongolia;  yu,  or  oriental  jade,  in  Turkistan;  d^erent 
kinds  of  jasper  in  the  Altai  Mountains ;  pearl-stone,  marcasit,  on  the 
shores  of  the  gulf  of  Okhotzk ;  beryl  in  the  mountains  near. the  lake 
of  Baikal ;  lapis  lazuli  in  the  same  mountains,  as  well  as  in.the  Hindu- 
Eoosh  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus ;  topazes  in  the  Ural  Mountains ; 
circony,  chiysoberyl,  sapphires,  on  the  island  of  Ceylon ;  rubies  in 
Ceylon  and  in  Badakshan;  turquoises  in  Khorasan;  diamonds  in 
Deccan,  Borneo,  and  the  Ural  Mountains. 

Volcanic  producU  are  met  with  on  the  Sunda  Islands,  in  Japan,  and 
Kamtchatka,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tauris,  and  many  parts  of  the 
highland  of  Armenia,  and  in  western  Anatolia. 

Steatite,  earth-flax,  asbestus^  and  kaolin,  or  the  finest  porcelain-day, 
are  found  in  China  and  Japan ;  talc  in  Siberia ;  coals  in  northern  China 
and  different  parts  of  Hmdustan ;  rock-salt  in  the  Ural  Mountains, 
northern  China,  the  Panjab,  Ajmeer,  Yemen,  Anatolia;  salt  in  the 
saltrseas  of  the  steppes,  and  sometimes  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  ground ; 
sal-ammoniac  in  the  volcanic  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  not  far  from  the 
river  Hi ;  nitre  in  Hindustan ;  borax,  or  tincal,  in  Tibet ;  petroleum 
near  Baku,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  Euphrates  at  Hit^ 
and  other  places,  and  at  Kericook,  east  of  the  Tigris ;  asphaltum  on 
the  Dead  Sea,  in  Palestine.  Hot-springs  are  very  abundant  in  the 
snow-covered  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  range,  especiaJly  along  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Ghmges  and  in  the  north-west  of  Anatolia. 

Metals. — Gk>ld  in  Japan,  Tibet,  Yun-nan,  Cochin  China,  Tonkin, 
Siam,  Malacca,  Borneo,  Asam,  Ava,  and  in  the  Ural  Mountains  (many 
rivers  bring  down  gold  in  their  sands) ;  silver  in  China,  Dsruria,  Japan, 
Armenia,  Anatolia,  and  the  Ural  Mountains ;  tin  in  Malacca,  Anam, 
the  Sunda  Islands,  and  the  empire  of  the  Birmans ;  merourv  in  China, 
Japan,  and  Tibet ;  copper  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountams,  Japan, 
China,  Nepal,  Azerbjljan,  Armenia,  and  Mount  Taurus ;  malachite  in 
China  and  Siberia ;  iron  from  the  Ural  Mountains,  through  Central 
Asia  as  far  as  the  peninsula  beyond  the  (Ganges,  as  well  as  in  Japan 
and  Persia;  lead  in  Da-uria,  China^  Siam,  JajMm,  (Georgia,  and 
Armenia. 

Extensive  lavers  of  fossil  shell-flsh  are  found  on  the  highest  table- 
lands of  Tibet  from  16,000  to  18,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  strata 
of  the  tertiary  fonnation  in  Siberia  are  fuU  of  animal  remains  of  the 
Old  World,  as  the  elephant,  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  &o. 

y.  The  Man  ofAsicL — ^As  Asia  is  the  most  extensive  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  globe,  it  is  likewise  far  superior  to  the  rest  if  we 
consider  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  theur  variety,  and  historical 
fame.  Upwards  of  600  millions  are  dispersed  over  its  surface,  conse* 
quentiy  twice  as  many  as  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  more  than 
twelve  times  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  America,  which  continent  in 
its  area  approaches  nearer  to  Asia  than  any  other. 

Many  questions  may  be  raised  respecting  the  population  of  Asia. 
It  may  be  asked  whether  or  not  that  continent  was  ever  more  popu- 
lous than  at  present  ?  How  many  of  its  inhabitants  were  destroyed 
during  the  wars  of  the  Mongols  f  How  far  has  its  population  decreased 
owing  to  the  despotism  exercised  by  the  Turks  in  the  western  countries  f 
How  many  nations  have  already  become  entirely  extinct,  or  exist  in 
very  small  numbers,  as  the  Philistines,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Babylo- 
nians, the  Parsees,  the  Lydians,  the  Bactrians,  the  Modes,  the  Sogdiani  ? 
More  than  40  nations  were  destroyed  in  tiie  middle  ages  by  the  Mongol 
wars  according  to  the  statements  of  the  annalists  of  that  time,  and 
some  have  become  nearly  extinct  in  our  times,  as  the  Doms  in  the 
Himalaya  ran^,  the  Miao-tse  in  southern  China,  the  Tata  in  northern 
China,  the  tnbes  of  the  Tunguses,  eastern  Turks,  and  Samoiedes  in 
the  mountains  of  Sayansk,  and  others  in  Mount  Caucasus.  These 
questions  cannot  be  answered  with  any  desree  of  probability. 

But  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  number  of  foreignen  who  have 
settled  in  Asia  ia  extremely  small  compared  with  the  numbers  who 
have  left  it  to  inhabit  other  divisions  of  the  globe.  We  may  estimate 
the  number  of  Europeans  in  India  at  100,000 ;  those  settled  in  Siberia, 
the  descendants  of  the  Cossacks  included,  at  2,000,000,  which  probably 
exceeds  the  truth;  and  the  Greeks  of  European  origin,  inhabiting 
Anatolia,  at  1,500,000,  or  even  2,000,000,  though  these  Greeks  have 
long  ago  been  changed  into  Asiatics.  Few  settiers  have  gone  to  Asia 
from  Africa  and  America,  and  still  fewer  from  Austealia.  The 
Egyptians  never  settied  in  Anay  but  the  Arabs  settied  in  Egypt 
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Nogro  alaves  are  duipened  oyer  Persia^  Arabia^  and  Hindusban,  but 
they  are  few  in  number.  Abyiwiniana  indeed  from  time  to  time 
entered  Asia  in  arowda ;  they  came  howeyer  not  as  a  nation,  but  as 
mercenary  Boldien  in  the  aerrice  of  Arab  emirs,  or  of  Indian  rajaa ; 
and  their  descendants  like  those  of  the  Portuguese  have  entirely 
meiged  in  the  native  population.  America  at  all  erenta  has  not  mach 
increaaed  the  population. of  Asia :  the  Tshuktsheaon  the  most  north- 
eastern peninsula  of  Aaia»  who  belobg  to  the  fsunily  of  the  Eaquimauz, 
aa  the  affinity  of  their  language  induoea  ua  to  suppose,  have  perhaps 
not  passed  the  sea  into  Aisia,  but  are  rather  aborigines  of  Asia, 

Thus  we  find  Aaia,  like  all  other  laige  divisions  of  the  earth  at  the 
present  day,  inhabited  by  aborigines  and  foreigners — ^tho  two  great 
divisions  of  mankind  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  Asia  has  been 
the  principal  country  fh>m  which  emigration  has  spread,  so  far  as  the 
history  of  man  is  known;  it  has  been  the  parent  of  nationq  who 
have  left  its  bosom  to  form  in  other  countries  a  new  character  of 
social  life. 

If  we  consider  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  according  to  the  physical 
division  of  three  principal  races,  the  white  (or  Caucasian),  the  yellow 
(or  Mongolian),  and  the  black  (or  Ethiopian) ;  and  three  intermediate 
races,  namely,  the  dark-brown  (or  Malay),  the  negro-like  (or  Papuas, 
also  called  Austral  negroes),  and  the  copper-coloured  (or  American), 
we  find  that  the  greatest  number  of  these  races,  and  of  those  nations 
which  connect  them,  are  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  this  continent. 
They  cannot  always  be  exactly  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  skull, 
tiie  hair,  or  the  complexion  of  their  skin.  The  three  principal  races 
border  on  one  another  in  the  elevated  valleys  of  Central  Asia,  where 
the  skulls  of  the  Cashmerians  show  their  Caucasian  origin ;  whilst 
those  of  the  Bhots,  or  inhabitants  of  Bhotan  and  Tibet,  are  Mongolic ; 
and  between  them  the  skull  of  the  negro  is  found,  if  it  be  true 
according  to  the  observations  of  Traill,  that  the  nearly  extinct  slave- 
iribe  of  the  Doms  in  the  valleys  of  Kumaon  belongs  to  the  dark- 
coloured  and  wooUey-haired  race  of  the  negroes.  But  perhaps  these 
Doms  are  only  the  most  northern  representatives  of  the  Austral 
negroes,  which  are  dispek*8ed  through  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges 
and  the  Sunda  Islands,  as  well  aa  in  the  adjacent  ialaiida  of  Australia 
as  far  as  New  Quinea,  and  which  since  they  have  become  known  have 
been  constantly  ctdled  Papuas.  By  Cuvier  they  are  enumerated  among 
those  tribes  which  have  separated  from  the  true  negroes.  The  Malay 
race  in  their  neighbourhood  inhabits  the  island  of  Sumatra  and  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca.  *  All  the  races  enumerated  are  found  in  Asia 
except  the  copper-coloured  luoes  of  America;  the  Caucasian  prevails 
frtnn  the  centre  of  the  continent  toward  the  west  and  north-west, 
and  the  Mongolian  likewise  from  the  centre  toward  the  east  and 
north-east, 

We  shall  not  pursue  further  that  division  of  the  nations  of  Asia 
which  is  derived  from  the  history  and  the  genealogy  of  the  different 
tribes,  nor  that  which  depends  on  their  physical  character,  but  rather 
follow  that  which  results  fi'om  the  spoken  languages.  But  we  must 
also  observe  that  these  three  points  do  not  always  exactly  coincide, 
and  that  many  difficulties  are  stUl  to  be  solved  by  further'  investigation. 
Still  we  think  that  the  division  which  rests  on  the  internal  structure 
of  the  languages  is,  as  far  as  the  investigation  of  this  matter  has  been 
carried,  the  most  certain  and  the  safest,  and  that  the  nearer  or  remoter 
kindred  which  exists  between  different  nations  may  in  some  measure 
be  indicated  by  it^  Adopting  therefore  the  division  of  nations  accord- 
ing to  their  languages,  the  following  groups  may  be  enimierated  in 
Asia. 

The  first  in  the  order  of  historical  importance  is  the  Semitic  nations. 
These  are  the  Syrians  and  the  Chaldeans,  or  the  ancient  Aramaeans ; 
the  Phcenicians — ^though  the  number  of  the  pure  and  unmixed  families 
belonging  to  this  people  may  be  very  small,  and  probably  still  exist  in 
their  ancient  country,  especially  near  the  Libanus ;  the  Jews,  who 
from  Palestine  have  been  dispersed  over  all  Asia  as  fkr  as  the  coast' of 
Malabar  and  the  northern  provinces  of  China ;  the  Arabs,  who  are 
the  most  numerous  of  this  race  and  less  mixed  with  other  nations,  and 
are  dispersed  through  all  Western  Asia  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus  and  the  sources  of  the  Oxus. 

Modern  philological  research  has  demonstrated  that  the  languages 
spoken  by  tne  aborigines  of  the  countries  on  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus, 
of  Hindustan,  of  Peraia,  and  farther  to  the  north-west  by  the  nations 
of  Europe,  as  the  Slaves,  and  those  of  German  origin  in  the  west  and 
centre  of  Europe,  display  a  great  affinity  in  the  grammatical  structure, 
as  well  as  in  the  roots  of  numerous  words.  To  this  group  belong  the 
inhabitants  of  India,  who  speak  the  numerous  dialects  or  languages 
derived  from  or  connected  with  the  Sanscrit.  This  remark  applies 
also  to  the  nations  of  Iran,  as  the  Persians,  perhaps  the  Kurdes, 
Belooches,  Gipsies,  and  even  the  Buchanans,  &c.,  though  many  of  them 
have  been  mixed  with  other  nations  of  Turkish,  Mongolic,  or  Arabic 
origin.  Besides  these  we  must  enumerate  the  Ossetes  (the  descendants 
of  the  Alans)  in  Mount  -Caucasus,  and  some  nations  of  Slavish  origin 
inhabiting  Asia,  as  well  as  the  greatest  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe. 

The  Armenians  either  belong  to  this  group  or  constitute  a  separate 
one,  but  the  researches  on  the  grammatical  structure  of  their  language 
have  riot  yet  been  carried  fiir  enough  to  determine  this  point  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  From  the  mountainous  table-land  which  is  their 
native  country  they  have  been  dispersed  through  the  central  and 


southern  countries  of  Asia  as  &r  as  China,  and  may  in  this  respect 
be  compared  with  the  Arabs.  The  lattar  indeed  are  also  met  wiUi 
in  Africa,  but  the  Armenians  are  found  in  Europe  even  as  far  ^ 
the  middle  course  of  the  Danube  Biver,  but  eveiywhece  only  asxwcifii 
settiers. 

The  (Seorgians  form  a  separate  group,  inhabiting-  the  Osnemwtt 
isthmus  between  Mount  Caucasus  and  tiie  river  Kur.  Beeddes  the 
proper  Georgians  in  Imeritia  three  branches  belong  to  it,  the  Mjagr»> 
liana,  Suanes,  and  the  Lases :  the  latter  occupy  the  eastern  aihores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  ColchL  Di£^«nt 
from  them  are  the  nations  which  inhabit  the  Oaneasus  as  sborigiDes, 
and  not  as  an  adventitious  people.  They  are  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal tribes — ^the  eastern  Caucasians,  or  Lessens ;  the  middle  Cauca- 
sians, or  Mitsdjekhes  (also  oalled  Chekhee) ;  uid  the  western  Caaranians, 
or  the  Circassians  and  Abassis,  all  of  which  are  again  divided  into 
different  smaller  tribes,  as  is  usual  among  mountaineers. 

The  Turkish  nations  form  one  of  the  most  extensive  groups.  The 
greatest  number  of  them  occupy  Central  Asia,  beginning  on  the  eas^ 
with  the  table-land  of  Gobi  and  the  coun4»es  about  the  lake  of  Lob, 
and  extending  to  the  west  through  Turidstan,  where  they  ai«  called 
Eastern  Turks.  Farther  to  the  west  in  the  lowland  about  the  lake  of 
Aral  they  receive  the  name  of  Turkomans,  and  still  forther  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  the  Ottoman  empire  of  Europe  they  are  named  Turka 
or  OsnuinUs.  These  nations  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  Bio<^ 
of  this  great  division,  but  its  branches  extend  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south  between  other  nations  of  Mongolic  or  Persian  origin,  and  are 
manifoldly  interwoven  and  mixed  with  them;  and  although  the 
physical  structure  of  their  body  sometimes  may  dism|lay  tixe  most 
remarkable  differences,  these  nations  from  Peking  to  GonstaDtinople 
speak  dialects  (called  by  us  the  Turk-Tartarian  dialects)  whic^  are 
imderstood  by  all  of  them.  The  Turkomans  or  Truchmenes,  a  pastoral 
nation  divided  into  innumerable  tribes,  form  the  principal  stock  of  the 
inhabitants  of  northern  Peraia  on  tiie  west  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
in  Shirwan,  Asia  Minor,  Khiva,  and  Bokhara,  whoe  a  tribe  of  the 
eastern  Turks,  who  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  oentre  of  the 
table-land  of  Eastern  Asia  (in  Khotan,  Tarkand,  TurCem,  Kashgfaar), 
imder  the  name  of  the  Uzbeks,  have  obtained  the  dominion  of  Turk- 
istan  and  Bokhara.  The  Kirgfais  were  formerly  under  the  name  of 
Eastern  Kerkis  (Kazak  or  Hakas),  the  neigfaboun  of  the  Mongolsi,  and 
inhabited  the  upper  course  of  the  Tenesei  and  the  Altai  Mountains ; 
but  they  have  been  obliged  to  emigrate  toward  the  west,  where  they 
occupy  at  present  as  pastoral  tribes  tiie  steppes  which  have  received 
from  them  the  name  of  the  '  Steppes  of  the  Great,  Middle,  and  Little 
Kirghiz  Tribes.'  The  Bashkires  are  settied  in  the  southern  biwiches 
of  the  Ural  Mountains.  Besides  these  many  other  nations  and  tribes, 
which  commonly  are  called  Turkish  Tartarian,  or  Tartarian  Siberian, 
or  only  Tartarian  tribes,  speak  Turkish  dialects,  though  some  of  them 
have  been  mixed  with  Mongolic  tribes.  Among  these  may  be  enume- 
rated the  Nogai  on  the  banks  of  the  Kuban  and  Kuma  near  Mount 
Caucasus,  who  partiy  occupy  also  the  Crimea  in  Europe ;  the  Kumuks 
in  the  same  countzy ;  the  Karakalpaks  near  the  lake  of  Aral ;  many 
tribes  commonly  called  Tartare  settled  in  Siberia  between  Tobolsk 
and  Teneseisk ;  the  Barabinzes,  wandering  about  on  the  steppe  of 
Baraba ;  the  Kusnes,  on  the  river  Tom ;  the  Katshinzes,  Beltyrn,  and 
Biruses,  in  the  mountains  of  Sayansk  and  the  banks-  of  the  Upper 
Yenesei ;  the  Teleutes,  about  the  lake  of  Teletzkoi ;  and  lastlj  the 
Yakutes,  who  form  the  extreme  link  of  the  Turkish  nations  toward 
the  north-east,  and  occupy  the  banks  pf  the  midcHe  course  of  the 
river  Lena  about  Yakutzk,  and  even  extend  to  the  mouth  of  that 
river. 

The  nations  of  Samoiedic  origin  occupy  two  different  countries 
distant  from  one  another.  The  southern  division  inhabits  the  banks 
of  the  Upper  Yenesei  and  the  mountains  of  Sayansk,  whei«  the  rem- 
nants of  the  formerly  very  nimierous  Samoiedic  nations  have  remained 
in  that  country  of  which  they  were  the  aborigines ;  they  are  dirided 
into  four  tribes — the  Uriankhai  (or  Soyot  of  the  ChineseV  the  Motores, 
the  Koibales,  and  the  Karakashes.  The  northern  division  is  settied 
along  the  Polar  Sea  to  the  north  of  the  Lower  Tunguska,  and  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yenesei  to  that  of  the  Oby,  and  farther 
west  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  even  in  Europe 
as  fai*  as  the  White  S^ ;  so  that  these  tribes,  which  properly  are  called 
Samoiedes,  are  aeparated  from  the  other  above-named  branches  of 
their  family  by  Turkish  tribes  and  the  Yeneseiana  who  inhabit  the 
country  lying  between  them. 

The  Yeneseiana  are  an  isolated  and  small  tribe  whose  abode  is  con- 
fined to  the  valley  of  the  river  Yenesei  in  its  middle  course  between 
Abakansk  and  Turukhansk,  and  who  formerly  like  their  neighbonra 
the  Samoiedes  inhabited  the  mountains  of  Sayansk  and  of  the  Altai 
range,  but  like  them  were  obliged  to  emigrate  toward  the  north 
when  other  nations  which  lived  in  their  neighbourhood  began  to  preset 
upon  them  with  auperior  force — ^an  event  which  seems  to  have  been 
extremely  common  in  the  countries  in  the  north  and  north-west 
of  Asia. 

The  nations  of  Finnic  origin  belong  leas  to  Asia  than  to  Europe, 
where  they  are  dispersed  from  the  western  declivity  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  through  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Volgir  as  fiu:  as  Lapland. 
Two  tribes  of  this  origin  are  found  in  Asia,  the  Vognles  and  the 
Ostiakes  of  the  Oby  River,  who  may  be  comnrehended  under  the 
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ganenl  name  of  Eastern  Finns :  they  occupy  the  country  extending 
from  the  ITral  Mountains  eastward  to  the  middle  course  of  the 
Oby,  BO  that  they  separate  the  northern  Samoiedes  from  the 
Turkish  tribes  inhabiting  the  western  districts  of  Siberia  farther  to 
the  south. 

The  Mongolic  stock  of  nations  branches  out  into  three  great 
divisions — ^the  proper  Mongols,  the  Buriates,  and  the  Olot,  or  Kal- 
mucks. The  proper  Mongols  are  settled  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
desert  of  Qobi  as  tribes  chaiged  with  the  defence  of  ^e  boundary  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  and  there  they  are  called  Tsakhar,  whilst  other 
tribes  comprehend  ad  under  the  name  of  Khalka  occupy  the  northern 
ride  of  the  Gobi  Other  tribes  farther  to  the  south-west,  toward 
Tangut  and  Tibet,  are  known  under  the  general  name  of  Sharaigol  or 
Khor  among  the  inhabitants  of  Tibet,  also  Sokbo  (pastoral  tribes). 
The  greatest  number  of  them  depend  on  the  court  of  Peking,  and  are 
distributed  under  different  banners ;  a  small  number  Jioweyer  are 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Russians  in  the  cotmtries  surrounding  the 
lake  of  Baikal,  which  likewise  are  inhabited  by  the  second  great  branch 
of  the  Mongolic  nations,  the  Buriates,  who  seem  to  have  kept  posses- 
sion of  their  original  natire  country.  The  third  great  branch  of  this 
extensive  stock,  the  Olbt,  who  are  dispersed  over  aU  the  countries 
between  the  lake  of  Khddiu-Nor  and  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  are 
again  divided  into  four  branches,  and  are  known  in  Europe  by  the 
name  of  Calmucks  (Kalmakh),  which  was  given  to  them  by  the 
Russians.  The  most  extensive  of  these  branches  was  once  formed  by 
the  Zungares,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  (1757)  in  their 
war  with  the  Chinese  were  partly  destroyed,  and  their  original  country 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  ni  and  of  the  lake  of  Bolkash  on  the  south- 
west of  the  Altai  Mountains,  which  for  some  time  had  been  entirely 
uninhabited,  though  it  contains  extensive  pastures,  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  another  branch  of  the  Olot,  the  Turgut^  whose  tribes  had 
tin  then  been  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  to  the  north  of 
Astrakhan.  But  some  of  their  tribes  remained  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  and  others  are  dispersed  through  Central  Asia  as  far  as  the 
lake  of  Khukhu-Kor.  The  third  principal  branch  of  the  Olot,  the 
Khoehod,  are  less  numerous,  and  mhabit  likewise  the  coimtries  sur- 
rounding the  lake  of  Khukhu-Nor,  or  the  Blue  Lake.  The  fourth 
great  branch  of  these  Mongols,  the  Turbet,  are  settled  still  farther  to 
the  east  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Hoang-Ho. 

The  Tunguses  form  one  of  the  most  extensive  families  of  nations 
in  the  north-eastern  countries  of  Asia,  occupying  all  that  part  which 
lies  to  the  east  of  the  northern  Samoiedes  on  the  Polar  Sea,  of  the 
Teneseians,  of  the  Uriankhai  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Yenesei  River, 
and  on  the  mountains  of  Sayansk,  and  to  the  north-east  of  the  Mongolic 
tribes.  Prom  the  upper  course  of  both  Tunguskaa  they  extend  to  the 
Polar  Sea  and  the  river  Olenek,  and  thence  over  the  middle  course  of 
the  river  Lena ;  and  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Baikal 
over  the  riyer  Witim  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Okhutzk, 
where  they  are  called  Lamutes,  or  inhabitants  of  the  shore.  Towards 
the  south-east  they  occupy  the  countries  lying  on  the  middle  course 
of  the  Amur,  or  Saghalien  Oola^  and  the  banks  of  the  Sungari  Oola  to 
the  boxmdary  of  the  peninsula  of  Corea.  But  neither  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amur  nor  farther  to  the  south  do  the  Tunguses  extend  to  the 
Bhorc»  of  the  sea,  the  latter  being  inhabited  by  the  Aino,  a  tribe  not 
belonging  to  this  stock.  The  branches  of  the  Tunguses  are  very 
numerous,  but  in  modem  times  none  of  them  has  rendered  itself 
conspicuous  except  that  tribe  which  occupies  the  south-eastern  comer 
of  the  country  inhabited  by  them,  and  is  called  Mantshoo,  which 
conquered  China  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  still  governs 
that  country.  These  Mantshoo  Tunguses  are  found  dispersed  over 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Chinese  empire,  where  they  constitute  the 
military  nobility. 

'  The  north-eastern  part  of  Asia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  River 
to  the  sea  between  ^a  and  America  is  occupied  by  three  nations, 
who  speak  quite  different  languages,  though  they  live  near  one  another 
on  a  country  of  comparatiyely  no  great  extent.  These  nations  are 
— ^the  Tookagfaires^  on  both  banks  of  the  Indighirka;  the  Yoriakes, 
from  the  Kolyma  River  to  the  Anadyr  River,  and  round  the  gulf 
of  Penshinsk;  and  the  Tshuktshes,  inhabiting  the  most  north- 
eftstem  extremity  of  Asia.  Between  the  latter  and  the  Esquimaux 
tribes  in  North  America  such  an  affinity  exists,  as  to  language,  that 
they  have  obtained  the  name  of  Polar  Americans.  The  Kamtchadales 
too,  who  have  given  to  or  received  their  name  from  the  peninsula 
whSdi  they  inhabit,  form  a  separate  group  of  nations,  speaking  a 
peculiar  language. 

The  tribes  which  are  comprehended  luder  the  name  of  Kuriles,  or 
Aino,  are  placed  to  the  east  of  the  Tunguses,  or  more  exactly  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amur  Rivc^  and  on  the  coast  which  extends  to  the  south 
aa"fnr  ss  Corea;  they  inhabit  likewise  the  islands  lying  along  this 
coast  and  extending  southward  to  Yesso  on  the  north  of  Japan,  and 
northward  under  the  name  of  Kuriles  to  the  southern  cape  of 
Kamtdmtka.  Though  these  fishing  tribes  are  dispersed  over  a  very 
extensive  coast,  they  have  a  common  language. 

The  JapisneBe  speak  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves ;  and  though 
their  civilisation  exhibits  a  striking  similarity  to  that  of  the  Chinese, 
it  seems  not  U>  have  been  influenced  by  the  latter,  but  to  have  risen 
entirely  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Japanese.  Both  their 
language  and  their  civilisation  are  confined  to  their  islands,  with  the 


exception  of  the  islands  of  Liew-kiew,  whose  inhabitants  certainly 
belong  to  the  same  stock,  but  their  language  is  said  to  be  different. 

The  Coreans,  or  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Corea,  constitute 
likewise  a  separate  nation,  which  many  centuries  ago  inhabited  tiie 
mountain  range  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  peninsula, 
and  then  were  called  Sianpi ;  at  present  they  are  confined  to  the 
peninsula  itself  by  their  neighbours,  the  Mantshoo,  who  occupy  the 
country  farther  north,  and  are  ^uite  different  from  them. 

The  Chinese  constitute  the  most  numerous  and  most  civilised 
nation  of  Eastern  Asia,  forming  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Chioa  itself,  and  possessing  a  very  rich  literature.  They 
are  also  dispersed  over  the  other  countries  subject  to  the  court  of 
Peking,  and  eyen  beyond  this  boundary,  where  however  they  have 
only  settled  in  more  modem  times.  They  have  Hkewiise  formed 
many  settlements  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  as  well  as  on  the  Sunda 
Islands,  in  Siam,  Malacca,  and  in  Ceylon. 

The  Tibetans,  or  inhabitants  of  Tibet,  who  call  themselves  Bhot 
or  Bhota,  constitute  a  very  numerous  group  of  tribes,  which  are  far 
dispersed  over  the  table-lands  of  Eastern  Asia,  to  the  north  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  but  all  of  them  are  very  little  known ;  it  seems 
however  that  they  are  divided  into  many  branches  extending  to  the 
west,  east,  and  north-east 

The  diflbrent  nations  which  occupy  the  peninsula  without  the 
Ganges,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Anam,  tiiat  Is,  of  Tonkin  and  Cochin 
Cluna,  those  of  Siam,  Pegu,  and  Ava,  or  the  Biiinans,  are  still 
imperfectly  known.  The  Malays  are  better  known;  they  perhaps 
once  occupied  the  mountain  r^ion  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  but 
at  present  are  only  settled  on  the  Simda  Islands  and  the  southeiyi 
extremity  of  that  peninsula.  They  speak  a  distinct  and  cultivated 
idiom  which  is  far  diffused  on  the  west  as  far  as  Madagascar,  and  on 
the  east  over  the  islands  of  Sunda  and  the  Philippines,  and  even  to 
the  most  eastern  island  groups  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

These  are  the  principal  groups  of  nations  inhabiting  Asia;  but  in 
the  inland  countries  of  that  continent  there  still  exist  some  feeble 
remains  of  ancient  nations  which  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  a 
close  investigation.  Such  are  the  Miao-tse  in  southern  China,  the 
Goands  in  Deccan,  the  Lolos  and  Carayn  on  the  peninsula  beyond 
the  Ganges,  the  Siapush  in  the  Hindu-Koosh  Mountains,  and  some 
others. 

VI.  Political  divitions, — As  nearly  everything  belonging  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  Asia  appears  to  be  formed  on  a  colossal  scale,  the  political 
relations  of  the  different  states  which  have  taken  possession  of  its 
extensive  natural  divisions  are  the  same.  At  present  there  are  only 
six  empires  of  great  power  and  importance  which  possess  among 
them  the  whole  continent.  The  others  of  less  extent  and  importance 
are  either  dependent  on  these  six,  or  at  least  are  subordinate,  and 
rendered  of  less  political  weight  from  being  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  six.  The  east  of  Asia  is  occupied  by  the  Chinese 
empire,  the  north  by  Russia,  and  the  south  by  the  British  domi- 
nions ;  the  other  states  lying  between  them,  as  the  empire  of  the 
Birmans  and  the  kingdoms  of  Siam  and  Cochin  China  are  only  of 
the  second  or  third  rank.  The  west  of  Asia  however  comprehends 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  Turkey,  and  Arabia;  and  if  we  except  the  small 
states  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara  va.  the  lowlands  round  the  lake  of  Aral, 
there  hardly  exists  an  independent  nation  or  sovereign  of  any  weight 
in  political  matters.  The  area  as  well  as  the  population  and  the 
physical  resources  of  Asia  are  very  unequally  divided  amongst  those 
great  monarchies. 

The  Russian  empire  extends  through  three  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  globe  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  New  Arkhangel  in  the  North 
Pacific,  and  contains  about  7,800,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  about  66  millions;  about  two-thirds  of  its  surface,  namely, 
4,800,000  square  miles,  and  only  one-twelfth  of  its  population,  namely, 
5,600,000,  belong  to  Asia.  In  this  account  are  included  the  ancient 
Tartarian  kingdoms  of  Kasan  and  Astrakhan,  whicfi  by  some 
geographers  are  assigned  to  Europe,  and  the  wandering  tribes  of  the 
Kirghiz,  which  are  estimated  at  800,000,  and  the  mountaineers 
of  the  Caucasus  at  about  half  a  million.  Besides  the  two  great 
Tartarian  kingdoms  of  Kasan  (the  andent  Bulgar),  and  Astrakhan 
(the  ancient  Kaptshak),  the  Russian  empire  in  Asia  contains  Siberia, 
the  eastern  boundary  of  which  is  not  exactly  fixed ;  the  Caucasian 
provinces,  three  in  number,  which  lie  on  both  sides  of  Mount  Caucasus 
and  constitute  a  military  government ;  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz, 
a  protected  covmtry ;  and  the  Siberian  islands  and  peninsulas  iu  the 
Polar  region  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  far  as  the  north-western  shores 
of  North  America. 

The  Chinese  empire  is  limited  to  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
globe — Asia,  but  it  comprehends  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  surface, 
namely,  upwards  of  5  millions  of  square  miles,  with  a  population 
amounting  at  least  to  800  millions ;  but  if  we  may  rely  on  the  returns 
of  the  last  native  census,  the  whole  population  of  the  empire  in  1825 
amoimted  to  352,866,012  individuals.  The  subjects  of  the  Russian 
emperor  in  Asia  amount  to  about  1-lOOth  of  the  whole  population  of 
that  continent,  but  those  who  form  the  empire  of  China  may  be 
considered  as  constituting  one-half  of  all  its  inhabitants.  Though 
therefore  both  tibese  empires  are  nearly  equal  in  extent,  the  amount  of 
their  population  is  vridely  different,  and  the  Russian  empire  occupiea 
a  very  subordinate  political  relation.    China  occupies  the  first  place 
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among  the  political  bodies  of  Aaia,  and  in  this  position  it  has 
maintained  itself  for  above  2000  yean,  whilst  the  power  of  Russia 
does  not  vet  reckon  200  vears.  But  eveiy  part  of  the  immense  surface 
of  the  Cninese  empire  is  not  of  equal  importance.  In  the  Russian 
empire  the  Ural  Mountains  are  the  natural  boundary  of  its  body, 
whose  head  is  placed  in  Europe,  but  whose  limbs  extend  through  the 
whole  north  of  Asia  as  far  as^amtchatka,  and  are  a  mere  appendage, 
which  adds  yery  little  to  the  internal  force  of  the  body.  Nearly  the 
same  circumstances  exist  in  China  The  head  of  the  Chinese  empire 
is  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  table-lands  of  Gobi  and  of  Tibet,  in  the  rich  and  fertile  and 
densely-populated  lowlands  of  China,  or  in  that  part  which  is  properly 
called  China  (Chin).  But  all  the  ether  provinces  to  the  nortn  of  the 
Gfareat  Wall  and  to  the  west  of  its  western  extremity  must  be 
considered  as  an  appendage,  which  is  of  comparatively  very  little 
political  importance  with  regard  to  the  whole  empire.  By  some 
event  this  union  might  be  dissolved  and  the  exterior  limbs  separated, 
which  has  actually  taken  place  more  than  once  on  the  change  of  the 
reigning  dynasties;  but  such  events  have  not  injured  the  proper 
body  of  the  empire,  which  has  rather  attained  a  greater  concentration 
of  its  internal  forces  by  this  separation.  These  external  provinces 
or  intermediate  countries  are  only  of  importance  to  the  government 
by  impeding  foreigners  from  entering  into  immediate  intercourse 
with  tne  natives  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  as  a  barrier  against  the 
more  western  empires  and  nations.'  As  provinces  of  inferior  political 
importance,  but  forming  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  intercourse  with 
the  neighbouring  nations,  we  must  consider  all  the  countries  extending 
over  the  Chinese  table-lands,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  nearly 
coincident  with  those  of  the  highlands  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  Chinese 
empire  aocordinglv  comprehends  fiye  great  divisions  of  countries, 
besides  some  of  less  extent;  and  with  respect  to  their  political 
relation  towards  the  government,  they  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  first  class  comprehends  China  Proper  alone,  the 
permanent  seat  of  government  and  the  residence  of  the  sovereigns, 
either  in  the  southern  capital  (Nanking)  or  in  the  northern  (Peking), 
as  at  present  The  second  class  is  composed  of  three  great  kingdoms 
subject  to  the  court  of  Peking — Mantahuria  on  the  north-easty  the 
native  country  of  the  present  dynasty,  which  is  of  Tunguse  origin ; 
Mongolia  on  the  north  and  norUi-west  or  the  native  country  of  all 
Mongolic  tribes;  and  Hami,  Tur&n,  Khotan,  Tarkand,  Eashgar, 
and  the  mountainous  Bokhara  or  raiher  Chinese  Turkistan,  which 
are  properly  the  native  countries  of  the  eastern  Turkish  Tartarian 
tribes.  The  third  class  is  composed  of  the  protected  countries, 
which  have  only  in  part  received  Chinese  institutions,  such  as  Tibet, 
Bhotan,  Undes,  Ladakh,  and  other  small  countries  on  the  table-lands 
toward  the  south  and  west ;  and  on  the  east  the  peninsula  of  Corea 
and  the  island  of  Formosa^  as  well  as  the  Liquejos  or  Liew-kiew 
Islands. 

The  British  dominions  in  the  East  Indies  are  for  the  most  part 
in  India  or  the  peninsula  within  the  Ganges.  If  we  consider 
only  the  immediate  possessions  of  the  British  in  India  we  find 
that  they  have  a  population  of  about  100  millions  on  a  surface 
extending  to  about  700,000  square  miles;  but  their  political 
importance  can  only  be  duly  estimated  if  we  consider  how  this 
population  is  concentrated,  and  how  easily  accessible  these  countries 
are  by  sea  and  by  the  great  navigable  rivers.  But  the  British 
influence  is  not  limited  to  the  immediate  possessions  of  tiie  three 
presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay;  it  extends  over  a 
great  number  of  dependent  and  protected  sovereigns,  who  possess  a 
territory  of  nearly  equal  extent  with  that  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  have  imder  their  rule  about  53  millions  of  subjects.  To 
these  we  must  add  the  island  of  Ceylon  which  belongs  to  the  crown, 
and  is  of  the  greatest  importance  as  a  well-situated  and  convenient 
station  for  the  navy.  Nepaul  and  Ava  are  the  only  important 
states  of  India  that  remain  independent  of  the  British.  By  the  peace 
concluded  at  the  termination  of  the  Birmese  war  (1826)  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Company  were  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  Asam  with 
an  area  of  about  18,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  600,000 ; 
of  Aracan  with  upwards  of  20,000  square  nules  and  a  population 
of  about  250,000;  and  of  the  Tenasserim  provinces  of  Ye,  Tavoy, 
and  Mergui,  with  a  surfituse  of  more  than  80,000  square  miles,  but 
a  very  scanty  population,  not  exceeding  85,000  persons.  In  1843 
Sinde  with  an  area  of  70,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
a  million  and  a  half;  and  in  1849  the  whole  of  the  Panjab  with  a 
population  of  between  three  and  four  millions,  were  annexed  to  the 
British  empire  in  India,  which  has  been  further  extended  in  the 

Present  year  (1858)  by  the  annexation  of  the  Birmese  province  of 
•egu. 

The  Portuguese,  whose  settiements  were  formerly  so  numerous  on 
the  coasts  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Sea,  have  preserved  Goa 
with  a  few  adjacent  places.  Daman,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
peninsula  of  Guzerat  with  the  fortress  of  Diu,  a  place  important  for 
the  construction  of  vessels.  These  possessions  together  with  the 
island  of  Macao  in  the  bay  of  Canton  in  China,  and  some  districts  of 
the  island  of  Timor,  &c.,  are  supposed  to  contain  about  60,000  square 
miles,  and  600,000  inhabitants. 

The  French  settiements  in  Asia  are  confined  to  India,  and  com- 
prehend the  governments  of  Pondichcrry  with  the  \owiiF  of  Poadi- 


cheny  and  Carical  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  a  few  other 
places,  among  which  Chandemagore  in  Bengal,  and  Mah^  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  are  the  most  important.  The  whole  area  poaoeaood 
by  the  French  does  not  exceed  200  square  miles,  with  a  popiolation 
of  less  than  200,000  individuals. 

The  settlements  of  the  IhUch  were  formerly  dispersed  over  Uie 
coasts  of  both  peninsulas  of  India,  as  well  as  over  the  adjacent 
islands;  but  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  them  by  degrees;  and 
since  1821  they  have  been  limited  to  the  islands.  Their  power  begins 
on  the  west  with  Sumatra,  and  extends  beyond  Java  to  the 
Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands.  These  possessions  are  roughly  guessed 
to  comprehend  a  surface  of  about  612,000  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  16,500,000. 

These  are  the  great  empires  and  the  colonies  of  the  European 
nations,  among  which  the  north,  east»  south,  and  centre  of  Aaia  are 
divided ;  but  besides  these  there  still  exist  some  sovereigntiesy  which, 
though  not  powerful  enough  to  influence  materially  the  political 
affiurs  of  that  continent,  possess  some  importance  in  tiieir  imwna<^iMfj» 
neighbourhood.  Such  are  the  empire  of  Birma  with  a  surfaoe  of 
perhaps  more  than  200,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  10 
millions,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Siam  and  Annnrr^^  which  latter  com- 
prehendB  the  ancient  sovereignties  of  Camboja,  Cochin  China, 
and  Tonkin,  some  petty  but  independent  princes  on  the  peninsola 
of  Malacca,  on  the  island  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  the  important 
British  settlement  of  Singapore.  Still  we  have  to  notice  the  most 
eastern  of  all  Asiatic  countries,  Japan,  which  consists  of  many  ialands 
comprehending  an  area  of  more  thain  250,000  square  milesj,  with  a 
very  dense  population  estimated  at  30  millions. 

The  political  relations  of  Western  Asia  are  quite  distinct  from 
those  of  its  eastern  countries.  Other  political  bodies  are  here 
predominant.  The  influence  of  the  British  on  the  south  and  that  of 
the  Russians  on  the  north  is  here  only  subordinate ;  and  the  empire 
of  China  has  no  weight  at  all  In  the  lowlands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jihon  or  Oxus  and  the  Sihoun^or  Jaxartes  political  power  is  subject 
to  continual  changes  and  divisions,  which  put  a  limit  to  the  extension 
of  the  influence  of  the  Chinese  empire,  though  it  projects  like  a  wedge 
between  Siberia  on  the  north  and  India  on  the  south.  This  territory 
of  the  nomadic  tribes  with  its  agriculture  dispersed  in  the  &ahion  of 
oases,  is  probably  the  country  of  the  Massagetse  of  the  ancieats,  tiie 
Khorasmia  and  Mawar-al-Nahar  of  the  Arube,  the  Zagatai  of  the 
Mongols  in  the  middle  ages;  and  contains  at  present  the  states 
of  Bokhara  and  Khiva,  each  of  which  may  comprehend  about 
100,000  square  miles ;  and  besides  these  many  petty  sovereignties 
in  the  mountain  regions,  as  Kunduz,  Badakshan,  Turidstsjiy  &c 
All  these  countries  must  be  considered  aa  placed  without  the  poli- 
tical relations  of  Eastern  as  well  as  of  Western  Asia,  and  cannot  be 
enumerated  among  the  civilised  kingdoms,  which  have  attained  a 
fixed  and  determinate  form  of  government. 

The  nations  whose  power  is  prevalent  in  Western  Asia  are  the 
Persians,  the  Afghans,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Turks.  Persia  which 
occupies  the  centre  would  doubtless  exercise  a  decisive  influence  if 
it  still  formed  one  entire  and  undivided  empire ;  but  for  nearly  a 
century  this  country  has  been  divided  iuto  two  sovereignties — 
Eastern  Persia  9r  Afghanistan,  and  Western  Persia  or  Persia 
Proper.  Persia  Proper  comprdiends  upwards  of  500,000  square 
miles,  and  contains  about  9  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  political 
power  of  Afghanistan  is  lessened  by  the  division  of  the  country 
into  several  petty  states,  but  in  the  late  war  with  the  British 
the  Afghans  displayed  a  bravery  and  a  firmness  of  purpose  seldom 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  Asiatic  nations.  Both  Persia  and 
Afghanistan  preserve  the  importance  which  is  secured  to  them 
by  their  geographical  situation,  as  being  the  countries  through 
which  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Eastern  and  Western 
Asia  is  carried  on,  which  influence  is  still  considerably  increased 
by  their  being  placed  between  the  dominions  of  the  Russians  on 
the  north,  of  the  Turks  on  the  west^  and  the  British  in  India  on 
the  south. 

Arabistan,  the  country  of  the  Arabs,  is  of  very  litUe  weight  in  the 
political  affiurs  of  Asia,  and  has  always  been  so  since  the  destruction 
of  the  caliphat  Its  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  divided  into 
wandering  tribes  who  are  mostly  independent  of  one  another,  and 
therefore  cannot  act  in  union  and  with  effect.  Some  of  them  are 
subject  to  the  Turkish  empire,  but  the  Arabs  and  Turks  consider 
one  another  as  personal  enemies,  and  have  frequentiy  feuds.  Though 
this  country  is  very  thinly  peopled  its  inhabitants  may  be  estimated 
at  from  ten  to  twelve  millions,  and  it  is  divided  into  four  considerable 
sovereignties  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  political  bodies,  which 
however  are  often  more  or  less  dependent  either  on  an  Arabian 
prince  or  a  foreigner.  The  most  powerful  of  the  native  Arabian 
princes  of  the  present  day  is  the  Imam  of  Muscat,  to  whom  all  the 
south  and  south-east  coasts  of  Arabia  are  tributarv.  For  a  long 
time  past  the  power  of  the  Turkish  emperor  over  Arabia  has  been 
only  nominal. 

The  Turkish  empire  constitutes  the  last  of  the  three  great  powers 
of  Western  Asia;  but  its  power  in  Europe  having  considerably 
declined,  this  has  had  a  corresponding  effect  on  its  poUticai  relations 
in  AsiiL  The  surfaoe  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  estimated  at  between 
800,000  and  900,000  square  miles,  iucludiiig  ite  jwaacsiiiuna  on  the 
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three  eontinenU  of  ihe  Old  World,  and  its  total  population  is  said  to 
exceed  85,000,000.  H^lf  the  population  and  yeiy  nearly  half  the 
area  belong  to  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  empire.  The  proyinoes  divided 
into  pashanks  are  not  in  any  intimate  connection  with  one  another, 
nor  eren  with  the  centre  of  the  empire.  Many  of  the  nations  which 
inhabit  the  provinces  lying  on  the  boundary,  as  the  Turkomans,  and 
the  Kurds,  are  still  more  difficult  to  keep  in  subjection  than  the  pashas 
themselves. 

JBotcmjf  of  Ana. — With  reference  to  l^e  character  of  its  vegetation, 
Asia  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  seven  regions,  namely :  1,  the 
Siberian ;  2,  the  Tartarian ;  3,  the  Cashmerian ;  4,  the  Syrian ;  6,  the 
Himalayui ;  6,  the  Indian ;  and  7,  the  Malayan  or  EquinoctiaL  There 
are  certainly  no  very  precise  limits  between  these,  but  neverthdess 
they  may  be  taken  as  representing  so  many  well-marked  features  of 
the  Aaiatic  Flora,  and  as  ezprejising  the  most  important  differences  of 
dimate  which  this  division  of  the  world  exhibits. 

I.  The  Siberian  region  comprehends  all  the  northern  parts  of  Asia 
lying  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Tartary,  including  Kamtchiatka 
on  the  eust,  and  the  whole  range  of  the  Caucasian  and  Ural  Mountains 
on  the  west;  thus  forming  a  broad  belt  passing  over  the  whole  conti- 
nent, and  limited  on  the  south  by  the  50th  parallel  of  latitude.  In  its 
general  features  this  region  is  essentially  European  on  the  west,  and 
similar  to  the  west  coast  of  America  on  the  east.  Its  northern  portion 
experiences  in  many  places  extremely  rigorous  winters  and  short 
summers,  and  the  earth  is  perpetually  fi^zen  below  the  vegetable 
mould  that  overlies  the  surface.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Eneseisk 
or  Yeneseiak  this  is  particularly  remarkable.  In  that  part  of  Asia  the 
cold  is  so  incredibly  intense  that,  according  to  Gmelin,  72*"  below  zero 
of  Fahrenheit  is  not  very  unusual,  and  it  has  been  known  as  low  as 
120*'  below  zero ;  birds  and  animals,  as  well  as  man,  perish  beneath 
this  dreadful  temperature,  their  very  blood  being  frozen  in  their 
veins. 

In  a  countiy  where  this  degree  of  cold  exists,  vegetation  must  of 
necessity  be  of  the  most  stunted  description.  Accordingly  we  read  of 
whole  districts  covered  with  nothing  but  morasses  of  coarse  rushes 
mixed  with  diminutive  birches  and  arbutus,  small  willows,  and  an 
arctic  bramble  or  two ;  cabbages  will  not  exist,  and  com  is  almost 
unknown  in  a  growing  state.  In  somewhat  milder  districts,  where 
perpetual  sunlight  b^^ns  -to  be  exchanged  for  the  alternation  of  day 
and  night  and  longer  summers,  the  country  is  clothed  with  immense 
forests  of  birches,  larches,  and  pines,  among  which  the  Cembra  pine  is 
a  noble  object,  frequently  attaming  the  height  of  120  feet ;  to  these 
are  added  TarUzian  maples,  balsams,  jpoplars,  and  wild  cherries,  along 
with  many  species  of  CaragarKi,  which  is  a  genus  characteristic  of 
Siberia.  Great  numbers  of  Gentians,  espedflJIy  Q,  algida,  with  its 
blue  and  white  blossoms,  large  patches  of  the  yellow  BhodocUndron 
ekryganthwnf  and  the  rich  purple  Shododenaron  dauricvM,  with 
quantities  of  dwarf  almonds  and  a  great  variety  of  other  pretty  flowers 
fill  the  meadows  and  open  parts  of  the  country.  Lilies  of  different 
kinds  are  met  with  in  abuncumce  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Siberian 
r^ion,  and  their  bulbs  are  used  in  Kamtchatka  for  food ;  in  many 
places  are  also  found  rhubarbs,  especially  that  sort  called  lOtevm 
fMduUUunif  but  not  the  officinal  species,  the  station  of  which  is  pro- 
bably in  the  Tartarian  region.  Among  the  strong  points  of*  resem- 
blance between  this  portion  of  the  Asiatic  Flora  and  that  of  the  opposite 
coast  of  America  may  be  mentioned  the  abundanoe  of  cinquefoils 
{PotentiUa)  found  in  both,  one  of  which,  PotentUla  pedinata,  appears 
to  be  common  to  both  countries ;  PedicularU  reaupvnatck,  a  very  remark- 
able species,  is  also  met  with  in  both.  Com  is  cultivated  successfully 
only  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Siberian  region.  In  the  eastern  part, 
according  to  Malte-Brun,  grain  has  not  been  found  to  ripen  either  at 
Oodskoi,  which  is  under  55%  or  in  Kamtchatka  at  57**,  but  the  south- 
west parts  possess  remarkable  fertility.  On  the  north  of  Eolyban 
barley  gives  a  return  of  twelve  and  oats  of  twenty-fold.  Wheat  is 
however  raised  with  difficulty,  and  as  a  substitute  the  inhabitants  sow 
different  kinds  of  buck-wheat  {JPclygonum^  from  which  an  inferior 
kind  of  bread  is  prepared,  as  in  China  and  some  parts  of  Lombardy. 

II.  The  Tartaric  region,  as  it  is  next  to  the  Siberian,  so  it  resem- 
blee  it  in  most  respects ;  and  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  it  ought 
to  be  botanically  distiDguished,  especially  as  very  little  is  known  of 
the  exact  nature  of  any  part  of  its  Flora  except  that  of  Kunawur.  It 
may  however  be  characterised  as  being  essentially  Siberian  in  its 
genera,  but  distinct  in  the  majority  of  its  species ;  and  so  modified  by 
the  extreme  cold  and  diyness  of  the  climate  in  consequence  of  the 
great  elevation  of  the  country,  that  most  of  the  Siberian  species  which 
are  formed  to  breathe  a  more  humid  air  can  scarcely  exist  in  it.  Cut 
off  from  the  plains  of  India  by  the  lofty  pinnacles  of  the  Himalayan 
i^i^g®}  it  has  no  gradual  communication  with  a  tropical  Flora  in  any 
of  its  provinces,  but  retains  to  its  most  southern  limits  its  own  pecu- 
liar aspect.  Of  the  fbw  species  which  botanists  have  seen  from  the 
most  southern  part  of  this  region,  scarcely  any  are  met  with  in  Siberia. 
What  is  called  by  travellers  Tartaric  furze  has  been  ascertained  by 
Dr.  Boyle  to  consist  of  prickly  species  of  Genista,  Astragcdua,  and 
Caragana ;  and  the  gooseberries,  and  currants,  and  willows,  and  rhu- 
barb are  all  of  lands  unknown  to  the  north  of  Asia,  starved  and  stunted 
by  the  miserable  climate. 

The  passes  to  the  northern  face  of  the  range  of  stupendous  moun- 
lains  which  divide  the  Himalayan  region  from  that  on  the  west,  are 
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described  by  Bamee  as  almost  destitute  of  vsgetation;  but  the  assafostida 
plants  grow  there  in  great  luxuriance,  and  form  the  principal  pasture 
of  the  flocks  which  browse  on  them.  An  umbelliferous  plant  called 
Frangoe  is  also  found  a  valuable  winter  food  for  sheep. 

In  some  places  of  this  Trans-Himalayan  region  the  aridity  of  the 
atmosphere  is  so  great  that  things  neither  rot  nor  decompose,  but  fall 
to  dust  in  course  of  time ;  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  parched  up  and 
baked  white  by  the  scorching  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  so  that 
the  &ce  of  the  hills  is  aotutJly  dead.  On  the  elevated  table-land 
of  Tartaiy  the  mountains  are  from  18,000  to  19,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  rise  from  the  water^s  edge  without  forests  or  even  a  bush, 
clothed  with  a  withered  and  russet  vegetation,  and  bare  of  snow. 
(Boyle.)  In  other  places  however  many  trees  are  met  with,  among 
which  are  Tartaric  species  of  ash,  hazel,  cypress,  oaks,  poplars,  birchesi, 
pavias,  &c.  The  Neoza  Pine  (Pimu  Qerardiana),  the  seeds  of  which 
are  eatable,  like  those  of  the  Stone  Pine  in  Europe ;  the  Indian  Cedar 
{Abies  Jkodara),  A  lies  Webbicma,  and  a  few  other  trees  with  a  northern 
aspect,  straggle  on  the  mountains  from  the  Indian  side,  and  give  an 
air  of  grandeur  to  some  parts  of  this  otherwise  desolate  region.  Some 
places  in  the  lowlands,  such  as  JBalk,  where  the  climate  is  less  arid, 
produce  fruit  of  great  excellence,  and  resemble  the  Flora  of  the  Cash- 
merian region.  In  Kunawur,  barley,  buckwheat^  and  turnips  were 
seen  by  l£e  Messrs.  Ghrard  at  18,600  feet;  and  a  little  lower  the* 
ground  was  covered  with  thyme,  sage,  and  many  other  aromatic 
plants.    At  17,000  feet  Tartarian  fiirze  still  grows. 

IIL  In  the  northern  districts  of  Persia  and  in  those  provinces  which 
stand  between  the  Indian  territoiy  and  that  kingdom,  nature  still 
refuses  to  assume  the  tropical  features  which,  as  will  presently  be 
seen,  characterise  Asia  souu  of  the  Himalaya  and  east  of  the  Indus. 
In  many  respects  the  vegetation  of  this,  which  may  be  called  the 
Cashmerian  region,  is  so  like  that  of  Europe  that,  according  to  a 
French  traveller  in  Cashmere,  one  would  &ncy  oneself  on  a  mountain 
in  Auvergne  rather  than  in  an  Asiatic  proviuce  bordering  upon  India. 
This  arises  from  the  resemblance  that  exists  between  ^e  climate  of 
many  parts  of  Persia  and  that  of  Europe,  which  is  mainly  due  to  the 
high  level  of  Iran.  Sharp  winters  and  fine  warm  summers  nourish 
races  of  trees  and  flowers  far  more  luxuriant  and  delicate  than  can 
appear  in  the  long-protracted  cold  and  short  summers  of  Siberia^  or 
the  dry  and  inclement  steppes  of  Tartary.  It  is  here  that  plants 
which  delight  in  bright  light  and  high  summer  heat,  with  a  moist 
atmosphere  in  their  growiug  season,  but  which  require  a  long  and 
steady  rest  in  winter,  are  met  with  in  perfection ;  in  a  word,  it  is  a 
cUmate  which  would  suit  tropical  plants  if  it  were  not  for  the  periodi- 
cal cold.  Bice,  oranges,  and  olives,  pomegranates,  almonds,  and  fig- 
trees  remind  the  traveller  of  Italy ;  while  grapes^  mulberries,  and  the 
ordinaiy  European  fruit-trees  cast  a  northern  aspect  over  the  scenery. 
All  things  that  require  much  heat  and  light  to  arrive  at  perfection, 
such  as  the. fragrant  principle  of  tobacco,  the  narcotic  juice  of  the 
opium-poppy,  and  the  tears  of  the  mannarash,  are  produced  in  the 
Cashmerian  region  in  the  greatest  excellence.  In  some  places  the 
appearance  of  a  few  herbs  of  tropical  forms  indicates  an  approach  to 
the  vegetation  of  India,  such  as  the  salep  plant,  which  belongs  to  a 
genus  otherwise  confined  to  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia ;  cotton,  and 
here  and  there  the  sugar-cane  :  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  great  fea- 
tures of  a  more  southern  vegetation.  In  Cashmere  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  Flora  is  collected.  In  this  province  flourish  many  of  the 
fruits  now  cultivated  in  Europe ;  apricots,  peaches,  plums,  cherries, 
apples,  pears,  and  grapes,  all  in  the  greatest  profiision,  supply^  the 
markets.  The  walnut,  which  here  is  vnld,  is  cultivated  extensivelv 
for  the  sake  of  the  oQ  which  is  pressed  from  its  seeds,  and  used  both 
in  cookeiy,  for  burning,  and  instead  of  linseed  oil  for  painters'  work. 
"  The  vine  scales  the  summit  of  the  popW,  and  is  never  restrained  by 
pruning;  though,  compared  with  it,  those  of  Europe,  either  on  the 
trellis  or  the  wall,  sink  into  insignificance."  In  the  forests  are  found 
oriental  plants  and  Horse-Chestnut  trees  {Pcmeu)  truly  wild ;  in  the 
fields  grow  most  of  our  European  kinds  of  com  along  with  rice ;  and 
in  the  gardens  the  ordinary  culinary  vegetables  of  Europe.  The 
Singhara  Nut  (TVopa)  forms  an  object  of  general  cultivation  in  the 
lakes  which  surround  the  city  of  Cashmere ;  one  lake  alone  is  stated 
by  Moorcroft  to  produce  from  96,000  to  128,000  ass-loads  of  this  nut^ 
and  about  80,000  people  are  almost  wholly  supported  by  it  for  five 
months  out  of  twelve.  Kothing  perhaps  is  more  remarkable  in  Cash- 
mere than  its  floating  gardens,  formed  from  the  entangled  stems  of 
water-lilies  covered  with  earth  and  planted  with  melons  and  cucum- 
bers, which  thus  treated  arrive  at  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  and 
are  produced  in  great  numbers. 

The  prangos,  already  mentioned,  a  kind  of  umbelliferous  plant,  is 
collected  in  some  parts  for  the  sake  of  the  leaves,  which  when  dried 
furnish  a  fodder  much  esteemed  for  sheep ;  and  the  safiron  crocu£^ 
which  arrives  at  a  great  size,  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  is  a  source 
of  considerable  revenue. 

lY.  Dovetailing  as  it  were  with  what  we  have  called  the  Cash- 
merian region,  passing  even  through  southern  Persia  into  northern 
India,  and  finding  its  eastern  limits  in  the  Great  Indian  Desert,  of 
which  Delhi  may  be  considered  as  the  extreme  point,  is  a  botanical 
region  that  requires  to  be  distinguished,  and  to  which  the  name  of 
Syrian  may  be  convenientiy  given,  from  its  commencing  with  Syria 
on  the  west.    It  also  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia 
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and  the  norUi  of  Arabia.  It  nu^ht  almost  be  eall^  a  Sonthem  Tut- 
tarian  region,  for  its  peoolnr  appeamnee  is  catued  by  jfridity  and  lieii^t, 
as  that  of  the  real  Tartarian  region  is  caoBod  by  arioSty  and  eoM.  At 
its  westem  extremity  the  Syrian  region  resembles  the  north  of  Afrioa 
and  the  souih  of  Europe  in  many  of  its  plants ;  on  the  east  it  is  ooou- 
pied  by  speoiee  having  a  oertain  degree  of  relation  to  the  others,  bdt 
more  Indian  in  their  character ;  for  instance,  it  appears  from  Dr. 
Royle's  lift  that  near  Delhi  such  plants  as  species  of  FUieowiia,  Ely- 
trairia,  Ooeculut,  and  LepidagcUkis,  which  consist  principally  of  Indish 
species,  are  intermixed  with  fStgonias,  grewias,  capers,  camel's-tbtom 
(Alk€tg{}f  0niii8,-and  scmbby  heliotropes,  which  are  tmlyg^^rian. 
Desolation  is  the  characteristic  of  a  Tery  large  part  of  th^s  region ; 
destitute  of  water,  and  scorched^  by  a  fervid  smi,  it  is  physicidly  impos- 
sible for  the  vegetation  to  consist 'of  any  but  stunted  shrubs  or  starved 
and  withering  herbs.  The  trees  are  few  and  thorny,  and  scantily 
clothed  with  foliage ;  the  very  herbs  are  spiny  from  want  of  power  to 
develop  the  soft  green  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  between  their  rigid 
veins ;  and  they  are  shaggy  with  long  hairs  which  nature  gives  them 
as  a  feeble  means  of  sucking  up  the  scanty  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 
If  among  this  barren  region  oases  are  found  shaded  with  date-trees, 
and  mountains  rich  with  verdure,  they  only  form  a  sad  contrast  with 
the  dreariness  of  the  scene  beyond  them,  and  by  no  means  diminish 
the  truth  of  the  picture  we  have  drawn.  Sinde  maybe  considered 
the  most  Bouth-eaOTem  point  of  the  Syrian  region ;  here  the  vegetation 
of  uncultivated  tracts  is  described  as  of  a  miserable  descriptioiL 
Great  quantities  of  a  sort  6f  tamarisk,  intermixed  with  thorny 
acacias,  a  deformed  euphorbia,  the  flowers  of  which  are  still  more 
uninviting  than  its  bloated  leafless  stems,  neem  trees  (JIfefia),  and 
peepuls  (Ficus  rdiffiota),  constitute  the  principal  features  of  the 
scenery. 

V.  Prom  countries  like  these  we  turn  to  the  rich  and  varied  sides 
of  that  stupendous  mountain  ridge  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Himalaya,  forms  a  barrier  between  Tartary  and  Hindustan.  Of  this 
fine  region,  which  may  hence  be  called  the  Himalayan,  an  invaluable 
account  is  given  by  Dr.  R'oyle  in  his  '  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  of 
the  Himalayin  Mountains,'  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  principal 
part  of  our  data  regarding  the  vegetation  of  India.  In  consequence 
of  the  rich  and  humid  plams  that  tie  at  its  feet,  and  its  ^great  elevation, 
it  is  characterised  by  an  intermixture  df  tropical  and  temperate  plants, 
the  former  of  which  ascend  the  sides  of  the  hills  till  they  lose  them- 
selves among  the  latter,  which  in  their  turn  give  Way  as  the  snow  is 
approached  to  truly  alpine  vegetation.  In'th^  Himalayan  region 
may  also  be  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  north  of  China  and  Japan 
and  tho  higher  ranges  of  the  lTilg^errieB|  ^  strong  is  the  resemblance 
between  the  plants  of  these  countries  and  the  north  of  India  in  their 
leading  featiures.  As  the  ^[imalayas  are  ascended  from  the  plains,  the 
pine-apple  is  found  no  longer  to  flourish;  mangoes  and  custard-apples 
suffer  from  cold ;  the  plantain  is  only  able  to  exist  in  consequence  of 
the  numerous  coverings  formed  by  the  sheaths  of  its  leaves.  The 
trees  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  plains  of  Upper  India,  "  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  dicotyledonous  species,  which  lose  their 
leaves  in  the  cold  weather  as  completely  as  trees  in  more  northern 
climates."  Two  species  of  Phcenix,  or  date,  form  the  only  palms  that 
are  met  with ;  and  bamboos  become  few  and  weak.  But  within  the 
Himalayas,  at  elevations  of  2000  feet  and  more,  are  valleys  which, 
"  being  within  the  influence  of  the  tropical  runs  have  a  peculiarity  of 
atmospheric  phenomena  which  favours  the  existence  of  a  series  of 
forms  not  otherwise  to  he  expected  in  a  climate  of  which  the  mean 
temperature  is  so  low."  Here  accordingly  are  found  orangps  ih.a  wild 
state,,  arborescent  plants  related  to  the  cashew-nut,  cassias,  l>auhiiuas, 
Itnd  rigantic  cbtton-trees,  great  forests  of  saul-treee  {Shorea  rQhutia), 
and  shrubby  euphorbias ;  among  which  are  found  abundance  of  scita- 
mineous  plants  and  many  epiphytal  Orchidece,  Cane-palms  (Calamus) 
reach  these  valleys,  but  ascend  no  higher ;  and  are  met  by  a  pine 
^Pinus  lon^clia)  which  descends  from  the  mountains  till  it  loses 
itself  amidst  trojpical  forms  and  a  few  straggling  elms,  willows,  roses, 
violets,  and  other  European-looking,  plants.  Dr.  Royle  mentions 
4000  or  5000  feet  as  the  average  height  at  which  tropic^  trees  entirely 
disappear. 

It  IS  in  the  mid-region  of  the  Himalayas  between  5000  and  9000 
feet  of  elevation  that  its  most  lovely  features  are  to  be  seen.  Here  in 
many  places  occur  in  the  rainy  season  a  few  lingering  tropical  herbs, 
which  are  protected  from  the  cold  in  winter  by  the  earth  in  whidi 
they  grow ;  several  scitaminesB,  b^onias,  osbeckias,  and  justidas  are 
found  among  quantities  of  balsams ;  while  the  trees  are  oaks,  syca- 
mores, elms,  hornbeam,  and  pine-trees,  and  the  shrubs  berberries, 
roses,  and  honeysuckles,  all  of  Indian  species  but  Europpan  forms  :  in 
this  favouoed'  spot  are  also  found  numerous  saxifrages,  crowfoots, 

feraniums,  and  violets,  with  gentians,  primroses,  and  labiate  plants, 
t  is  this  belt  that  is  inhabited  by  the  scarlet  rhododendron,  and. on 
its  lower  edge  by  those  wild  camellias  and  tea-tike  plants  which 
probably  induced  the  government  of  India  to  cultivate  the  tea-plant 
itself  on  the  slopes  of  Sie  westem  Himalayas.  At  9000  feet  elevation 
is  found  the  curious,  Eoacoea  alpina  of  Dr.  Boyle,  which  is  a  most 
remarkable  instance  of  an  alpine  species  of  a  tribe  almost  every  other 
species  of  which  is  tropical 

The  third  and  upper  belt  only  ceases  with  vegetation,  which  (^p.  the 
Himalayas  is  protracted  to  an  elevation  unknown  in  any  other  part  ojp 


the  j^obe.  As  we  asodnd  from'tbe  second  f>elt  trees  of  ihododeodron 
tod  Quereta  Ubnata  are  first  passed  through ;  to  them  succeed  pines 
and  firs  of  various  lands,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  vpodes  are 
Pinui  excdsa,  and  Ahia  Wel>biana,  Deodar  a,  and  Jforinda,  ythicb 
exist  in  a  splendid  state  at  11,000  and  11,500  fbet  of  elevation^  oaks 
in  great  variety,  yews,  birches,  sycamores,  and  poplan^  tc^gpsther  vriH 
Bhododendron  eampemulattimf  roses,  Tibumums,  and  honeysuckles 
after  which  foUow  patches  of  snow,  with  the  Himalayan  iMunboo  (a 
Terr  curious  circumstance)  levelled  with  the  ground.  To.theaa  auo 
ceed  forests  of  Quereus  semicarpifolia :  and  finally  the  limits  of  '%regei» 
tion  are  marked  by  a  few  starved  yews  and  junipers,  with  primroso 
pressiDg  txp  iq.  the  warmer  situations,  dwarf  species  of  EkodifcUndron, 
Andr&neda  ftutigkUa  (the  heather  of  Mr.  Frazer),  and  Saliar  JAnd" 
leyana.  It  is  curious- to  find  o|i  these  mountains  some  plazrt^  the 
general  conform&ttoli  of  which  is  first  Chinese  and  then  American, 
instances  of  which  occur  in  the  genera  Tricyrtig,  Abflia^  CamHHa,  and 
many  others  which  are  Chinese,  and  in  Triotteum,  whic^  is  completely 
American. 

The  agriculture  of  this  region  is  as  singular  as  the  other  parfcs  of  the 
vegetation ;  wheat  is  sometimes  cut  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  and 
rice  at  its  fod  Maize,  miUet.  and  mtoy  small  grains  constitute 
Hhe  rain  crop;'  capsicums,  turmeric,  and  ginger  are  grown  as 
high  as  4000  feet;  cotton  succeeds  even  in'Kumaon;  wheat  is  cuh2< 
vated  as  high  as  10,000  feely  add  even  12,000  feet  according  to  Captain 
Webb.  .  ' 

Notwithstanding  tVe  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  countries  and 
the  want  of  the  mountains  that  constitute  the  great  futures  of  the 
Himalayas,  the  plants  of  the  north  of  China  and  Japan  a^  nndonbtodly 
of  a  nature  sufSciently  similar  to  be  included  in  the  Himalayan  r^on ; 
and  jf  ^e  were  also  to  comprehend  the  mountain  Floras  of  Java  and 
other  Malayan  islands,  we  should  probably  be  dorrect.  At  present 
however  the  data  regarding  these  places  are  not  su^dently  exact  to 
enable  us  to  separate  them  from  the  Malayan  region  in  which  they  are 
foimd. 

VL  In  the  Indian  region  should  be  comprehended  all  those  conntries 
which  like  Hindustan  are  capable  of  bearing  coflee,  indigo,  sugar- 
canes,  palms,  and  other  ordinary  products  of  a  tropical  district, 
without  excessive  humidity  existing  at  all  periods  of  the  year.  In 
this  view  it  would  include  Arabia  Felix,  Birma,  Siam,  Cochin  China, 
and  the  continental  lands  connected  with  these  oountdes.  What  is 
called  jungle  is  met  with  in  most  parts  of  this  region.  In  the  words 
of  Dr.  Royle,  *'  tracts  of  this  kind  are  low,  and  being  inundated  during 
the  rainy  season,  as  well  las  by  the  hill-streams  frequently  overflowing 
their  bonks,  are  generaUy  in  a  moist  state,  and  have  hence  been  called 
the  Turrai,  or  moist  Hmd.  The  powerful  rays  of  a  nearly  vertical  sun 
beating  upon  this,  and  a  dense  mass  of  vegetation  where  there  is  little 
circulation  of  a!ir,  produce  a  heated  and  moist  atmosphere  highly 
favourable  to  the  production  of  tropical  plants."  From  the  southern 
and  eastern'  parts  of  this  tract,  or  the  confines  of  Silhet  and  Chitta^ng, 
Drs.  Roxburgh  and  Waltich  obtained  their  splendid  specimens  of  tree- 
ferns. 

In  these  damp  and  swampy  forests  continued  pestilence  reigns  ;  so 
that  the  native  wood-cutters  are  often  unable  to  remain  in  them  mere 
than  a.  few  days  at  a  time,  fevers  and.  bowel-complaints  uniTen^ly 
attacking  them  after  a  short  exposure  to  their  baneful  influence.  It 
is  here  however  that  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  valuable  of  the 
vegetable  productions  of  continental  India  are  to  be  met  with  :  it  is 
here  that  are  found  the  sapan-tree8,.8o  important  for  their  extreme 
hardness,  teak,  and  many  of  the  finest  of  the  Indian  timber-trees ;  and 
amidst  the  vapours  arising  from  the  beds  of  the  mountain  torrents 
which  often  tear  a  way  for  themselves  through  the  forests,  abound 
numerous  species  of  ferns,  together  with  those,  singular  plants  called 
by  botanists  .Orchideous  Epiphytes,  which  cling  by  their  aerial  roots  to 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  astoms^  the  traveUer  by  their  brilliant 
colours  and  grotesque  forms. 

In  the  cleared  ground  where  the  soil  is  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  the  earth  is  dried  by  a  free  ventilation,  palms  and  erei^green 
trees  of  remarkable  kinds  are  met  with*  Mangoes  are  planted  round 
the  villages.  Palmyra-trees  {BorassiM  jUj^>Mformia)  are  in  many  places 
extremely  common;  cocoa-nuts  and  Qomutp-palm;^  {Jirtnga  saccha- 
rtferq)  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  A  ooarse  grass  overruns  the  plains, 
except  in  the  oiUtivated  spots,  which  are  occupied  t>y  rice,  sesamum, 
cotton,  hemp,  sugar-canes,  yams,  indigo,  maize,  the  betel,  and  other 
peppers.  In  place  of  epiphytal,  orchideo?,  the  brancheii  of.tiees  are 
occupied  with  parasitica  Zoranthif  which,  absorbing  their  fbo4  from 
the  inside  of  the  trees  that  bear  them,  are  able  .to  set  at  de^ance  the 
dry  atmosphere  with  which  at  onei  season  of  the  year  they  are  sur- 
rounded. Tobacco  arrives  in  some  placeo^  as  on  the  coast  of  HjU'taban, 
at  such  excellence  as  to  rival  that  of  Shiraz,  and  to  render  it  a  subject 
of  surprise  that  it' should  not  have  been  an  article  gf  expqrt  Add  to 
these  areca-palms,  plantains,  and  bananas,  jacks  (4rf9ca7ptt«  inittgri' 
folia) f  guavas,  and  jamrosade-treeB,  and  a  tolerable  notion  will  .ba  had 
of  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  true  Indian  region.  The  Flora  of 
this  countiy  is  however  so  vast  that  no  general  description  can  give  an 
idea  of  its  richness  and  variety.  Among  the^ost  remarkable  features 
in. the  Flora  of  India  is  the  Baajan-tree  (Fmu  lndica\  the  branohes 
of  which  emit  roots  whioh  descend  to  the  earth,  where  th^  fix  them- 
selves, and  become  in  time  large  trunks. 
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Ceylon  may  be  refiaited  to  iho  JjoAiBa  rogion,  notwithstandbg  i1» 
inBulAf  positioQ.  It  produces  eixinamon  forests,  nntmegSr  and  coffee ; 
satin^ood  and  ebony  trees  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  Jungle  about 
Trinoomalse ;  while  theforests  of  the  iahind  abound  genenJly  in  other 
Idnds  of  timber  valuaUe  for  na^al  end  other  purposes. .  A  kixnd  called 
Wallapozie  is  spoken  of  by  lilr.  Brooke  as  girthing,  hom  tirenty^ht 
to  thirty-two  feet. 

YIL  The  seventh  and  last  i^on  of  the  Asiatio  I^lota  is  that  which 
we  would  oall  the  Equinooi^  or  Kalayen.  Spread  over  islands  lying 
under  the  line — their  ioebtres  usually  oooupied  by  n^nnnttLina^  and 
their  ooaflte  washed  by  th^  waters  of  a  vast  ooean-rthe  featuies  of 
this  Flora  are  enentially  different  from  those  of  the  oohtinent  of  India. 
The  atmosphere  is  in  a  state  of  peipetual  humidity,  acted  upon  by  a 
YerfcLcal  sun ;  the  land  is  little  oleaiod,  and  allows  but  slender  oppor^ 
tunity  for  the  sun  and  wind  to  dry  it  Many  of  the  islands  are  l&tle 
better  than  a  mass  of  juxw^Is^  or  at  all  eyents  tiiese  dense  and  pestilen- 
tial woodlB  occupy  a  eonsiderable  portion  of  thei  sui&oe.  Many  of  the 
islands  are  intrendied  with  rank  after  rank  of  the  living  paUsadoee  of 
the  mangrove,  rooting  into  the  mud,  and  surroundin^^the  taller  stems 
of  the  Niparpalm,  Baningtoiuaa,  and  thickets  of  sword-leaved  vaquoia- 
treew  These  woods  are  so  dense  that  the  sun  nevor  penetrates  them ; 
so  entangled  with  dimbeisB,  ooaxse  grasses,  bamboos,  and  cane-pahn% 
that  no  human  being  can  penetrate  them  without  a  company  of 
pioneers^  and  so  damp  that  the  parasites  actually  strug;^  with  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  on  which  they  grow  for  masteiy  over  the  branches ; 
spice^a-eee,  autmflgB,  and  cinnamon,  camphor-trees  {Dipteroccurpm), 
end  treO'fmB,  here  find  their  home ;  and  in  the  depths  of  tiieir  lecesses 
are  eometimee  nourished  the  fungus-like  form  of  the  huge  flower  of 
JU^fftetitL  On  the  mountains  are  many  species  of  oak,  dammar-pines^ 
rikododendzoas,  and  magnoliaa ;  and  at  the  summits  are  found  crows- 
foot,  valerians,  bilbeihries,  berbcnries,  brambles,  honeysuckle^  gentians, 
and  other  well-known  European  forms. 

The  cleared  ground  of  tiiese  countries  is  occupied  with  a  great 
variety  of  fruit^rees  common  to  the  rest  of  India,  ahmg  with  the 
mangoetelBn,  durian,  and  lambutan,  mony-heitded  pines,  jacks,  and 
shaddocks,  which  attain  their  highest  peifoction  here  only.  Bveo  in 
the  Bmaner  islands  the  vegetation  is  of  a  similar  kind.  All  the  Mal- 
dives of  any  extent  are  ricUy  clothed  with  wood,  chiefiy  palms ;  among 
which  the  cocoa-nut  is  of  such  importahce  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
some  of  the  Malayan  islands  would  be  habitable  without  it,  from 
their  want  of  water ;  the  inhabitants  give  its  milk  to  their  cattie,  and 
never  use  any  other  beverage  themselves. 

{/oumal  of  the  MoyaL  Cfosgraphical  Society  of  London  ;  Journal  of 
the  Atiaiie  Society  tf  Sengtd;  Boyle's  lUugtrcUiona  of  the  Botany  of 
the  Stmoiaiya  Movmtamt;  M^te-Brun's  Qeography;  Gmelin's  Mora 
Sibirica;  WbIHiA^b  PlantcB  AtiaHca  Itarwnt;  Beinwardt,  Ueber  dm 
Charakter  der  Vegetation  auf  den  Imdn  dee  Xndiachen  Arehvpela  ; 
Thomson,  Winteibottom,  and  Strachey,  H^porte  of  British  Assoeia^ 
titm,  dbe.) 

^  Zootogy  of  Aeick,  Considered  in  relation  to  its  extent,  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia  and  its  islands  contain  a  greater  number  and  variety 
of  animals  than  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  This  indeed  might 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  diversity  of  soil  and  cbmate,  the 
alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  of  drought  and  moisture,  of  mountain 
and  lowland,  of  luxuriant  forest  and  bore  plains.  Nor  is  ii>  only  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  its  zoological  productions  that  Asia  daims 
our  particular  attention.  Their  intrinsic  value  in  the  economy  of 
human  society,  the  prominent  part  which  they  played  in  the  early 
dviliaation  of  mankind,  and  tiie  universal  importance  which  stOl 
attaches  to  the  cultivation  of  domestic  i^T^iTnaia  among  the  most 
civiliaed  and  refined,  as  well  as  among  purely  pastoral  nations,  make 
the  consideration  of  Asiatic  aoologv  an  object  of  interest  not  less  to 
the  historian,  the  antiquary,  and  the  general  inquirer,  than  to  the 
soologist.  In  fact  the  great  minority  of  the  domestic  KniTrmla  which 
enabled  man  to  till  the  earth,  to  extend  his  power,  and  to  tran82>ort 
his  commodities  to  distant  r^ons,  which  first  gave  to  civilised  man 
that  mastery  .over  tiie  productions  of  nature  that  perhaps  more  than 
all  his  other  attributes  distinguishes  him  from  the  savage,  and  which 
itiU  continue  to  famish  him  with  food  and  raimeni^  is  of  Asiatic 
origin;  the  camel,  the  horsey  the  ass,  the  ox,  the  dog;  are  all  of  eastern 
derivation,  and  it  is  there  alone  that  we  must  look  for  the  origiaal 
types  of  these  useful  animals.  Naturalists  have  wasted  much  timierlh 
endeavonring  to  discover  the  wild  souices  from  which  s6me  of  our 
most  common  snd  useful  domestic  «n^">ftlg  were  derived.  '  Had  they 
looked  for  the  oiigm  of  the  dog,  the  cat»  thsr  sheep^  aihd  the  goat  in 
those  regioos  which  witnessed  the  first  dawn  of  human  oivil^tion; 
and  in  which  these  valuaUe  servants  wer6  first  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  man,  their  researches  wotkld  probably  have  been  attended 
witii  greater  suocees ;  for  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  the  wild 
Bpeoies,  if  they  still  exist  in  a  state  of  natui^,  are  to  be  found  in  tibe 
districts  where  they  were  first  reclaimed. 

The  numbers  imd  relative  distribution  of  Asiatic  diammals  ore 
•zpressed  in.  the  annexed  table^  as  given  in  the  '  Phytieal  Atlas '  of 
KessrsL  Peiermann  and  Mihier. 

From  this  te^lq  it  appmrs  that  of  1967  known  Bpedes  of  mammalia 
632,  or  very  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  numbbr,  inhabit  some  part  of 
^  &  or  its  diBpendsiit  islands ;  and  of  these  it  will  be  further  remarked 


ttat  49^  or  ahova  thxee^ourths  of  the^  whole,  are  peculiar  to  that 


continent,  the  remaining  140  extending  into  the  neighbourii^  oontl> 
nents  of  Buzope  and  Amerusk  Indeed  it  may  be  generally  observed 
that  the  sookgical  productions  of  the  northern  parts  of  these  tbree 
continents .  respectively,  if  not  absolutely  identixMO,  are  at  least 
extremely  similar,  even  in  their  most  mimxte  features.  Nortiiem 
Asiev  in  pertioular,  from  its  relative  position  as  situated  between 
and  ocnnecting  the  other  two,  partakes  equally  of  the  productions  of 
both. 
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The  elephant,  though  never  bred  in  a  tame  state,  ought  to  be  coa^ 
sidered  at  the  head  of  the  domestic  animals  of  Asia.  The  inhahiiants 
of  India  appear  to  have  known  and  practised  when  Alexander's  aimy 
entered  the  oountzy  the  very  same  modes  of  capturing  and  tw^ming 
the  elephant  which  are%mployed  at  the  present  day.  Their  andent 
writings  mention  this  animal  as  a  .domestic  servant,,  and  he  ia  con- 
stantiy  represented  in  the  same  character  upon  their  public  menu* 
ments*  Alexander  the  QreeJb,  during  his  expedition  into  the  north-west 
parts  of  India,  found  the  armies  of  the  native  princes  attended  by  their 
war  elephants,  just  as  the  European  invaders  of  the  same  oountiy  have 
done  in  later  times ;  and  from  that  peoriod  the  elephant  appears  to 
have  been  constantiy  employed  by  tne  successors  of  Alexander  in 
Western  Asia,  and  also  by  the  Oarthagizdans,  and  Pyrrhus^  the  king 
of  EpiruS)  who  fought  against  the  Romans  in  Italy.  Tnmensa  troops 
of  wild  elephants  are  still  found  in  the  northetn  parts  of  India,  in  the 
Malayan  peninsula,  in  Ceylon,  and  probably  in  all  .the  large  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archip^ago.  Those  whidi  are  entployed  in  tiie  East  India 
Compan^a  service,  and  which  rarely  exceed  74- feet  average  heigfaty 
are  obtamed  in  the  upper  provinces,  principi^y  from  the  .vicinity  of 
the  great  sanl  forest  which  skirts  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Himalayan 
chain  for  some  hundred  miles,  and  in  whidi  tlMse  animals  a^  jiaiti* 
eolarly  abundant. 

The  common  domestic  snimals  of  Asia  present  more  varieties  of 
species,  and  attain  to  greater  individual  peiroction  of  foiin,  than  those 
of  anv  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  horsey  the  08s»  the  camel,  and 
probaoly  most  other  species,  are  origioally  natives  of  the  central  plains 
of  this  extensive  continent,  and  though  no  longer  found  in  a  state  of 
nature  are  stiU  proverbial  for  their  symmetry  and  spirit  In  Arabia^ 
particularly,  the  horse  is  cf  all  other  animals  the  object  of  most 
especial  care  and  value.  The  nomadic  and  •  pastoral  nations  which 
have  from  time  immemorial  occupied  the-icentral  plains  of  Asia  are 
universally  an  equestrian  people — ^they  may  be  almost  said  to  live  on 
horseback ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  carry  on 
the  predatory  expeditioQs  for  which  they  have  been  in  all  ages 
remarkable,  or  to  traverse  the  steppes  of  Asia,  without  the  aid  of  this 
noble  animal  Nor  do  these  people  employ  the  horse  as  a  beast  of 
burden  alone ;  his  fledi  supplies  them  with  their  favourite  food,  and 
the  milk  of  the  mare  is  the  greatest  dain|^  of  a  Tartar  feast.  Wild 
horses  are  said  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  Tartary,  where  the  inhabit- 
ants  hunt  tiiem>  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh;  but  the  account  in  this 
instance,  as  in  the  similar  report  of  the  existence  of  wild  asses  in  the 
same  localities,  cannot  be  implidtiy  relied  open,  as  travelleni  impes^ 
fectly  acquainted  with  Ecological  distinctions  frequently  give  the 
names  of  fiEuniliar  animals  to  others  which  resemble  them  in  form 
and  appearance  witixout  attending  very  closely  to  their  specific 
dififorence.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
both  the  wikL  horse  and  wild  ass  of  eastern  travellem  sre  to  be 
referred  to  the  Dsiggetai,  a  species  of  intermediate  si^e  end  form 
which  inhabits  tiie  same  regions^  and  has  elwi^  retained  its  original 
freedom. 

The  asses  like  the  horses  of  Asia  are  of  larger  proportions  and  more 
generous  spirit  than  those  which  have  been  transported  to  other 
countries.  That  Central  Asia  was  originally  the  habitat  of  both  these 
animals  there  can  be  no  doubt,  not  only  because  we  fold  then^  there 
domesticated  at  the  earlieet  periods  of  which  we  have  any  record,  but 
likewise  because  the  Asiatics  are  and  as  far  as  we  know  always  have 
been  equestaian  nations,  whilst  in  the  neighbouring  continent  of 
Africa  the  species  was  probably  introduced  fr<om  Asia^  though  at  what 
period  is  uncertain.  The  horse  indeed  was  earlv  known  and  used  in 
Egy39t,  as  we  know  from  the  monuments  and  from  written  histoid. 
But  the  negroes  of  interior  Africa^  and  generally  speakiiig  the  whole 
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■outhem  part  of  the  6ontment»  are  to  this  day  deatitate  of  dither  the 
horse  or  the  aa&  Nothing  can, present  a  greater  contrast  than  the 
eomparison  of  the  degraded  and  degenerate  aas  of  Europe  with  the 
same  animal  bred  in  hia  native  ooontrj.  Instead  of  the  dejected  air, 
shaggy  ooaty  pinched  dimensions,  and  miserable  half -starved  appear- 
ance whioh  he  presents  in  these  ootmtries»  the  ass  of  Persiay  Syria,  and 
the  Levant  approaches  nearer  to  the  larger  size  of  the  hone,  and 
partakes  much  of  his  beautiful  symmetry  of  form,  noble  carriage,  and 
nnrivalled  speed.  ' 

It  appears  extremely  probable  that  the  camel  and  dromedary  are 
likewise  of  Asiatio  origin.  The  wide  extent  of  the  Arabian  conquests 
during  the  middle  ages  introduced  the  latter  species  into  most  parts 
of  Northern  and  C«itral  Africa,  where  it  has  been  ever  since  estab- 
lished, and  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  crossing  the  sandy  deserts  which 
separate  the  inhabited  regions  of  the  north  from  the  interior  of  the 
continent  The  camel,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  dromedary  by 
having  two  humps  on  the  back  instead  of  one,  appears  to  have  been 
in  all  ages  more  limited  and  confined  in  its  geographical  distribution 
than  the  latter  species.  The  camel  is  found  chiefly,  if  not  solely, 
among  the  wandering  Tartars  from  the  confines  of  Siberia  to  the 
northern  ridges  of  the  great  Himalayan  chain ;  whilst  the  dromedary 
■prepds  not  only  over  Arabia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  but 
extends  into  India,  and  probably  into  Quna.  These  animals  are 
mentioned  among  the  earliest  lists  of  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
patriarchs ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  other  domestic  animals,  not  the  slightest  trace  seems  to  remain 
of  the  original  wild  stock  from  which  the  species  was  first  reclaimed. 
Professor  Pallas,  it  is  true,  reports  the  existence  of  wild  camels  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Aral,  but  he  never  met  with  them  in  his 
travels  though  he  frequently  heard  of  them ;  and  Baron  Cuvier  con- 
jectures with  much  seeming  probability  that  the  reports  refer  to  some 
of  the  wild  animals  to  which  the  inluibitanti^of  these  regions,  from 
reli^ous  motives,  restore  their  liberty  at  the  celebration  of  particular 
festivals. 

Of  the  ox  kind  no  fewer  than  four  distinct  spedes  have  been  from 
time  immemorial  domesticated  in  different  parts  of  Asia.  The  common 
Indian  Ox,  or  Zebu  {JBos  Indicut),  though  usually  confounded  with  the 
common  ox  of  Western  Europe,  is  in  reality  a  veiy  distinct  species ; 
differing  not  only  by  his  longer  legs  and  the  large  hump  which  marks 
his  shoulders  like  that  of  the  dromedary,  but  likewise  by  his  voice, 
and  even  by  some  details  of  internal  conformation.  This  animal  from 
his  superior  height  and  more  slender  proportions,  perhaps  the  most 
symmetrical  and  graceful  of  aU  the  different  species  of  the  oi^  genus, 
has  been  from  the  earliest  ages  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  the 
natives  of  India;  and  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  between  the 
worship  of  Apis  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  tiiat  which  the 
followers  of  Brahma  paid  to  the  Indian  ox,  as  an  incarnation  of  their 
favourite  deity  Vishnu.  But  the  whole  race  of  Indian  cattie  are  not 
equally  regarded  as  objects  of  religious  veneration ;  these  attentions 
seem  to  he  exclusively  bestowed  upon  a  particular  breed,  and  the 
greatest  care  is  taken  to  maintain  the  purity  of  this  sacred  race  and 
to  preserve  the  pedigrees  of  its  individual  members.  The  common 
Indian  cattle  however  are  not  regarded  with  the  same  religious  senti- 
ments. They  are  the  usual  beasts  of  draught  and  burden  in  the 
eountry,  and  from  their  great  speed  are  frequentiy  used  for  the  saddle 
«ven  by  the  Europeans  settied  in  the  upper  provinces.  The  inter- 
course whioh  India  always  seems  to  have  maintained  with  other 
ooznmercial  nations  of  antiquity  was  the  means  of  introducing  this 
beautiful  and  useful  animal  into  more  distant  regions,  and  we  now 
find  the  Brahmin  bull  extending  over  a  great  part  of  Persia  and  Syria, 
and  mixed  with  the  common  fiat-backed  species  of  the  west  in 
Kadagascar,  Abysaitiia,  and  generally  along  tiie  whole  eastern  coast 
of  Africa. 

The  Yak,  or  Sarlyk  {Boi  grwmient,  Linn»us ;  Poiphagua  grvai- 
niena,  Qray),  ia  another  species  of  ox  which  has  been  long  domes- 
ticated in  Central  Asia.  It  has  always^formed  the  common  cattie  of 
the  Tartars,  and  is  well  described  by  JSlian  under  the  name  of  Poepha- 
gus.  It  is  tins  animal  which  furnishes  the  tails  of  long  silky  wnite 
hair  of  which  the  Turks  make  their  military  standards,  and  which  are 
employed  all  over  the  east  under  the  name  of  chowries  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  away  the  flies  and  creating  a  refreshing  current  of  air  about 
the  luxurious  inhabitants  of  India  and  China.  These  favourite  instru- 
ments of  luxury  are  frequently  set  in  silver  or  gold  handles,  and  as 
they  are  an  indiispensable  appendage  to  the  state  of  a  great  man  they 
form  one  of  the  regular  articles  of  import  between  Tibet  and  India, 
and  are  frequentiy  sold  for  enormous  prices.  The  use  of  these  chowries 
is  of  very  great  antiquity  throughout  all  eastern  countries. 

The  BufiUo  {Boa  bubalua,  Brisson ;  Bubalua  Buffdua,  Gray)  is  a  third 
species  of  ox  long  domesticated  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of 
Asia.  India  and  China  appear  to  be  the  original  climate  of  this 
powerful  animal ;  it  is  still  found  wild  in  all  the  great  forests  of  both 
these  countries,  and  is  probably  the  only  domestic  quadruped  of  which 
zoologists  have  clearly  ascertained  the  original  source.  The  wild 
buffido,  called  'ami'  by  the  Indians,  is  said  to  be  only  inferior  to  the 
elephant  in  size,  and  from  his  ferocity  and  malignant  disposition  is 
much  dreaded  by  those  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  his  haunta 
Combats  between  the  ami  and  the  tiger  were  formerly  a  favourite 
sport  of  the  native  princes  of  India,  but  it  is  said  by  eye-witnesses  tiiat 


the  tiger  was  hi  no  instsnoe^  a  match  for  his  powerful  antagoniit 
Large  herds  of  the  domestic  buffido  are  kept  throughout  eyerj  part 
of  tiie  peninsula  of  India,  and  many  anecdotes  are  related  of  their 
docility  and  attachment  to  the  gullahs,  or  herdsmen,  who  attend  them, 
and  of  the  oounige  with  which  they  defend  their  keepers  frt>m  the 
formidable  attadcs  of  the  tigers  and  panthers  which  inhabit  the 
forests  where  they  are  usually  pastured.  The  bufUo  in  India  is  not 
habitually  used  as  a  beast  of  draught  or  burden,  but  supplies  the  place 
of  the  common  ox  in  f  umishtng  the  inhabitants  with  nuik  and  butter ; 
whilst  the  ox  of  the  country,  whioh  is  seldom  implied  to  these  latter 
purposes,  assumes  the  place  of  the  horsey  and  is  used  for  the  eaddle, 
the  plough,  and  the  haokery,  or  oazriage.  Though  long  domesticated 
in  India  and  China  the  introduction  of  the  buffalo  into  the  west,  cv 
even  into  Persia,  is  oomparatively  a  recent  occurrence,  and  dates  only 
from  the  conquests  of  the  Mohammedans.  Aristotie  indeed  seems  to 
allude  to  the  buffalo  under  the  name  of  the  Wild  Ox  of  Arachosia 
{*  History  of  Animals,'  book  ii  1),  and  the  followers  of  Alexander 
must  have  become  aoquainted  with  the  animal  during  that  oonquerox's 
expedition  in  the  Panjab.  But  it  was  only  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  6th  century  that  it  was  first  seoi  in  Western  Europe,  having 
been  introduced  into  Italy  about  the  year  696 ;  nor  has  the  epedes 
ever  extended  either  in  this  continent  or  in  Africa,  in  whi^  it  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  Egypt. 

The  fourth  and  last  known  species  of  domestic  ox  which  the  Asiatic 
nations  possess,  is  the  Gkyal  {Boa  Gayeua,  Colebrooke ;  Boa  fronialia, 
Ghray).  This  animal  lb  common  among  the  Birmeee,  and  in  all  the 
mountainous  districts  on  the  north-east  boundaries  of  British  India : 
it  is  also  found  wild  under  the  name  of  Ghuir  in  many  parts  of 
Indis,  principally  among  the  hills,  and  is  as  much  dreaded  by  the 
Shicames,  or  native  huntsmen,  as  the  ami  or  the  tiger.  ThegayaJ  ia  a 
very  lai^ge  animal  with  a  heavy  carcass  and  short  legs,  which  are 
commonly  white  from  the  knee  downwards,  whilst  the  body  is  of  a 
uniform  daik-brown  colour :  the  os  frontis  forms  a  singular  excres- 
cence or  ridge  which  easily  distinguishes  the  gayal  from  all  other 
species  of  the  ox  kind ;  and  the  horns  are  round  and  twisted  into 
a  kind  of  irreigular  spiral,  with  the  points  turned  inwards  and 
backwards. 

Of  sheep  and  goats  many  different  varieties  are  found  in  Asia. 
The  broad-tailed  sheep  of  Arabia  was  known  to  the  andenta,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iii  118)  and  Aristotie :  this  variety  has 
now  spread  throughout  all  the  steppes  of  the  continent  as  well  a> 
through  Egypt  and  Northern  Africa,  where  the  fat  of  the  tail 
frequentiy  amounts  to  10  pounds'  weight.  The  tail  is  the  best  part 
of  the  animal,  for  the  flesh  is  diy  and  insipid ;  jmd  instead  of  wool 
the  body  is  covered  with  a  short  coarse  hair,  unfit  for  manufiacturing 
purposes.  On  the  higher  table-lands  of  the  continent,  however, 
other  species  of  sheep  are  found  with  a  longer  and  finer  fleece ;  but 
in  no  instance  does  the  wqoI  of  the  Asiatic  &eep  approach  in  softnese 
and  beauty  of  texture  to  that  of  the  shawl-goat  of  Cashmere,  from 
the  fleece  of  which  the  Indians  manufacture  those  rich  and  valuable 
shawls  which  are  so  highly  esteemed  in  Europe  as  well  as  throughout 
the  East  The  shawl-goat  is  a  small  variety  of  very  ordinary  form 
and  appearance ;  it  is  found  principally  in  Bhotan,  Tibet,  and  gene- 
rally along  the  northern  taoe  of  the  Himalaya,  but  does  not  thrive 
when  brought  across  the  mountains,  not  even  in  the  upper  rogions  of 
Nepaul,  where  it  might  have  been  expected  that  it  would  find  a 
congenial  climate:  its  wool  forms  a  valuable  article  of  commeree 
between  Tibet  and  the  lower  plains  of  India.  The  Angora  goat  is  an 
inferior  variety  of  the  shawl-goat,  with  dix>oping  ears  and  long  wool 
of  tolerably  fine  texture,  but  not  adapted  to  the  same  purposes  as 
the  richer  wool  of  the  Tibet  animal  The  common  variety  of  goat 
in  Asia  which  appears  to  extend  over  every  part  of  the  contuient,  is  a 
tall  long-legged  animal,  with  very  short  hur,  large  drooping  ears,  and 
small  spiral  horns.  Its  flesh  is  in  many  parts  preferred  to  mutton ; 
and  the  animal  is  valued  in  all  pUoes  for  the  richness  and  abundance 
of  its  milk. 

The  hog,  though  found  wild  in  most  parts  of  Asia,  is  a  domestic 
only  among  the  Chinese,  who  appear  to  esteem  its  flesh  in  proportion 
to  the  detestation  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  followers  of 
Mohammed  and  Buddha.  In  India  herds  of  semi-domestic  hogs  are 
frequentiy  found  about  the  native  villages;  but  as  the  religion  of 
Brahma  prohibits  the  destruction  of  animal  life,  and  consequentiy  the 
use  of  flesh  as  an  article  of  food,  they  are  turned  to  no  account  by 
the  inhabitants,  by  i^om  however  tiiey  are  not  regarded  with  the 
horror  and  detestation  which  attaches  to  them  among  the  foUowen 
of  the  Arabian  prophetb  The  Indians  abstain  from  the  use  of  pork 
for  the  same  reason  that  they  abstain  from  eating  any  other  kind  of 
flesh;  not  from  any  peculiar  antipathy  which  they  bear  to  the  animal 
itself.  The  hog  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  the  greatest  luxury  : 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  dog  and  the  hog  were  t£e  onhr  domestic 
animals  which  their  first  discoverers  found  among  the  Polyneaifln 
islanders.  It  appears  probable  however  that  the  animal  odled  a 
hog  in  the  voyages  of  early  navigators,  and  which  was  found  spread 
over  aU  the  various  archipelagoes  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  in  reality  a 
different  species  from  our  common  European  hog,  though  closely 
allied  to  it  in  form  and  appearance. 

The  dog  of  Asia  as  in  every  other  great  division  of  the  world  ia 
subject  to  an  almost  infinite  number  of  varieties.    Troops  of  this 
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snimal  called  in  India  paliria  dogs  inh&bit  every  villAg^  and  without 
acknowledging  any  particular  master  know  and  obey  the  InhabitaDte, 
warn  them  of  the  i^proach  of  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  and  perform 
the  oonmion  offioes  of  public  scayengers.  Legacies  are  frequently 
1^  for  their  support  by  the  pious  Hindoos ;  and  hospitals  axe  built 
for  the  reoeption  and  care  of  the  aged  and  wounded.  But  besides 
these  public  troops  which  may  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the 
state,  there  are  various  TarietieB  of  sporting  and  other  dogs  kept  by 
private  individuals  in  different  parts  of  Asia ;  of  which  Ihe  principal 
are  the  large  mastifF  of  Tibet,  and  the  greyhound  of  Persia.  The 
flesh  of  the  dog  is  a  common  article  of  food  in  China,  as  it  formerly 
was  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  most 
amuHing  sight  to  the  few  Europeans  who  have  obtained  access  to  Ihe 
Uxge  cities  in  the  interior  of  the  empire,  to  witness  the  autipatiiy 
wi&  which  these  sagacious  animals  pursue  their  enemies  the  butchers, 
when  they  appear  in  the  public  streets. 

The  cat  has  always  been  a  favourite  domestic  among  the  Asiatics ; 
and  the  Mohammedans,  in  particular,  who  consider  the  dog  as 
undean,  lavish  all  their  attention  and  caresses  upon  tins  far  less 
gentle  and  sagacious  animal.  In  the  central  plains  and  table-lands 
of  Asia,  in  Ehorasan,  Cashmere,  and  Bhotafi,  as  well  as  in  Angora 
and  other  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  fur  of  the  cat  assumes  a  Tong 
silky  texture  of  great  beauty  and  fineness ;  and  individuals  of  the 
esteemed  colours  are  frequently  sold  for  extravagant  prices.  This  is 
the  breed  which  is  often  brought  to  Europe  under  the  name  of  Persian 
cats ;  they  are  much  more  gentle  in  disposition  than  our  common 
domestic  cat,  but  are  lees  usefol,  and  decidedly  inferior  to  the  dog  as 
a  pet  or  companion. 

Of  the  wild  mammals  peculiar  to  Asia  there  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  greater  variety  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe. 
The  true  apes  {Piihecw)  are  with  a  single  exception,  that  of  the 
Chimpanaee  (P.  Troglodyta)  of  Africa,  peculiar  to  this  continent; 
as  are  likewise  the  Semnopitheci,  an  extensive  tribe  which  differs 
from  them  only  by  the  possession  of  a  very  long  slender  taiL  Among 
these  latter  the  Kahau  (Semnopitheeua  naatUug),  a  lai^  species  inha- 
biting China  and  the  Malayan  peninsula,  nearly  attains  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  man,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  large  prominent  nose,  which 
aaaimilates  it  in  general  appearance  more  nearly  to  the  human 
species  than  any  other  of  the  monkey  tribe.  The  Macaques  (Macacui) 
are  likewise  a  purely  Asiatic  genus  of  quadrumana,  and  appear  to 
supply  on  this  oontinent  the  situation  which  the  baboons  fill  in 
Africa.  They  swarm  m  all  the  woods  of  India  and  China,  and  are 
remarkable  only  for  their  malevolent  dispositions  and  their  dis- 
gusting manners.  Of  the  Lemur  tribe,  two  genera,  Nyctieebw  and 
Tanivt,  inhabit  Asia :  all  the  rest  of  this  numerous  family,  as  we 
have  observed  in  the  zoology  of  Africa,  are  found  in  the  island 
of  Madagascar  and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent 

Among  the  Cheiroptera,  or  Bat  kind,  the  Pteropi^  or  large  fru- 
givorous  species  are  almost  exclusively  Asiatic;  as  are  likewise  the 
QaUopUheciy  or  as  they  are  commonly  called  by  travellers,  flying 
foxes.  Both  these  genera  inhabit  the  woods  and  forests  of  the 
intertropical  ports  of  Asia,  principally  those  of  the  great  Indian  Isles. 
Unlike  the  generality  of  winged  quadrupeds,  they  are  of  diurnal 
habits,  live  entirely  upon  leaves  and  fruits,  and  are  eaten  by  the 
natives.  The  more  common  species  of  nocturnal  and  insectivorous 
cheiroptera  swarm  in  every  part  of  Aida;  the  most  remarkable  among 
them  is  a  species  (Gheiromdea)  with  an  opposeable  thimLb  on  the  hind 
febt,  which  inhabits  the  Malayan  peninsula. 

Among  the  Oamivoroue  animals  of  Asia  are  three,  or  four  diJSerent 
species  of  bears;  one  of  these  (Umu  Syriacut)  lately  discovered  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  is  fluently  mentioned  by  the  sacred  writers :  the 
others  inhabit  the  Himalaya  and  other  more  eastern  mountains, 
except  one  species  {U.  labicUui),  which  is  found  in  the  jungles  on  the 
plains  of  India.  Besides  these,  the  common  brown  bear  of  Europe, 
and  the  white,  or  Polar  bear,  abound  in  Siberia,  Kamtchatka,  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  The  Bali-Saur  (Aretonyx)  is 
the  badger  of  India ;  and  among  the  smaller  camivora,  the  Gymnurse, 
Mydai,  Ailuri,  Arctites,  and  Paradoxuri,  are  peculiar  to  the  continent 
of  Asia  and  tiie  huge  iislands  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java  Among 
the  fur  animals  Northern  Asia  produces  the  sable,  the  ermine,  and 
various  other  species  of  Muttelci.  The  sea-otter,  the  most  valuable  of 
all,  has  been  hitherto  found  only  in  the  northern  Pacific,  along  the 
coasts  of  Asia  and  America,  from  the  parallel  of  Japan  northward 
as  far  as  navigators  have  yet  been  able  to  penetrate.  The  tiger,  the 
most  savage  and  formidable  of  all  the  carnivorous  animals,  exists 
only  in  Asia  and  the  neighbouring  isles;  the  Rimau-dahan  {Pdie 
iMerocelis),  a  large  species  but  lately  described,  inhabits  Siam  and 
Sumatra;  and  the  leopard  and  panther  are  common  among  the 
forests  of  India.  The  lion  also  has  lately  been  found  in  the  province 
of  Quzerat;  but  unlike  the  African  variety  he  is  without  a  mane, 
and  appears  to  be  altogether  a  much  less  formidable  animal.  The 
striped  hysena  is  conunon  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent; and  various  species  of  wild  dogs  and  foxes  are  everywhere 
abundant. 

The  Marsupial  animals  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  Australia ; 
a  few  species  nevertheless  extend  throughout  the  long  chain  of  islands 
which  nearly  unite  this  oontinent  with  Asiai     Of  these,  one  is  a 


Kangaroo  {Maeropua  Bruynii),  the  first  of  the  genus  ever  disoovered, 
having  been  described  and  figured  170  vears  ago  by  Le  Bruyn ;  the 
three  other  marsupials  enumerated  in  me  table  belong  to  the  geniis 
Fhahmgista,  and  are  distingmshed  fh>m  the  Australian  phalangem  by 
having  the  tail  partially  or  entirely  naked  and  scaly. 

Of  the  numerous  Modentia  which  inhabit  every  part  of  Asia,  veiy 
few  indeed  are  deserving  of  attention,  either  in  a  commercial  or  eoono- 
mical  point  of  view.  Three  or  four  species  of  hares  (Zepiw),  and  an 
equal  number  of  lagomice,  or  hare-rats,  are  the  only  Asiatic  animals 
or  this  tribe  -v^ch  Europeans  are  aocustomed  to  consider  as  fit  for 
himian  food ;  the  rest  consist  principally  of  squirrels  (many  of  which 
are  of  large  size  and  prettily  variegated  wiUi  stripes  and  shades  of 
dififerent  oolours),  rats,  jerboas,  hamsters,  marmots,  fiying  squirrels, 
and  two  or  tlunee  different  species  of  porcupines.  The  jerboas 
(Dvpna),  of  which  ten  or  twelve  species  are  found  in  the  deserts  of 
the  interior,  burrow  in  the  sand  at  the  root  of  some  plant  or  shrub, 
and  are  almost  the  only  animals  which  enliven  the  long  and  dreary 
wastes  which  the  traveller  frequently  encounters  in  Ajia,  hopping 
along  on  the  hind  legs  like  a  bird,  and  crossing  his  path  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  arrow.  The  flying  squirrels  {Pteromyi)  inhabit  the 
forests  of  the  whole  continent  from  Siberia  to  Java,  and  are  remark- 
able for  an  expansion  pf  Uie  skin  along  the  sides,  which  enables  them 
to  leap  to  the  distance' of  fbrty  or  fifty  yards  in  passing  from  tree  to 
tree :  it  acts  like  a  parachute  to  prevent  too  rapid  a  descent,  though  it 
is  incapable  of  being  moved  like  the  wings  of  birds,  and  consequently 
of  exercising  the  proper  function  of  flying. 

The  JBdmtata  ox  Asia  are  confined  to  two  species,  both  belonging  to 
the  genus  ifonw,  or  Pangolins,  frequently  called  scaly  ant-eaters  by 
trav&ers.  These  singnlar  animals  in  fact  resemble  the  real  ant-eaters 
of  the  American  oontinent  in  everything  but  their  external  covering, 
which,  instead  of  the  ordinary  hair  of  quadrupeds,  consists  of  a  suc- 
cession of  parallel  rows  of  large  imbricated  scales  iJiat  lap  over  one 
another  like  the  tiles  of  a  house,  and  are  capable  of  being  elevated  or 
depressed  at  the  will  of  the  animal  One  of  the  Asiatic  species  is 
clearly  indicated  by  JEHbol  (lib.  xvi  cap.  6)  under  the  name  of 
Phattage. 

Among  the  Pachydermata  of  Asia  the  elephant  has  been  already 
noticed.  Three  different  species  of  rhinoceros  are  known  to  inhabit 
the  continent  of  India  and  the  great  islands  contiguous  to  the  Malayan 
peninsula  The  continental  species  {JRhinooeroB  Indicua),  and  that 
which  inhabits  the  island  of  Java  {R  Javamcua),  have  but  one  horn; 
the  Sumatran  Rhinoceros  (R  Sumatrenm)  resembles  the  African  species 
by  having  two  of  these  excrescences,  for  they  cannot  be  properly 
called  horns.  Of  the  genus  Bqtma,  the  common  horse  and  ads  have 
been  already  mentioned,  as  in  all  probability  originally  indigenous  to 
the  centntf  plains  of  Asia.  One  other  species,  the  Dziggetai  (JS,  he- 
mionus),  still  retains  its  native  freedom  in  the  same  localitiea  It  is  a 
beauti^  animal,  in  point  of  size  intermediate  between  the  other  two, 
with  much  of  the  symmetrical  figure  and  graceful  carriage  of  the 
horse,  and  of  the  same  dun  colour  as  the  ass,  marked  along  the  back 
with  a  broad  cofiee-ooloured  stripe,  but  without  the  cross  on  the 
shoulder  which  distinguishes  that  animal.  The  Dziggetai,  probably 
also  the  Koulan  of  the  modem  Persians,  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Xenophon  by  the  name 
of  the  wild  ass.  Aristotle  (vi  86),  in  addition  to  the  wild  ass,  men- 
tions an  animal  called  the  Syrian  mule,  frt>m  its  resemblance  to  a 
mule.  The  latter  author  mentions  that  during  the  expedition  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  under  the  younger  Cyrus  these  animals  were  observed 
on  the  open  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  where  the  ostrich  also  lived ;  and 
though  these  gigantic  burds  no  longer  inhabit  the  Asiatic  deserts,  the 
same  phenomenon  is  daily  observed  in  South  Africa,  where  the  ostrich 
and  the  quagga  are  invariably  found  to  assodate  together.  Of  the  hog 
genus  (Sue),  two  species  at  least  are  found  in  Asia :  one  of  them,  the 
common  Wild  Boar  of  Europe  (S.  acrofa),  appears  to  extend  over 
every  part  of  the  Old  World;  the  other,  the  Sua  Babymaaa  of 
naturalists,  is  peculiar  to  the  great  Indian  Isles,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  sing^ular  manner  in -which  the  tusks  of  the  upper  jaw  pierce 
through  the  lip  on  each  side  and  curl  round  and  over  the  eyes  like  a 
pair  of  circular  horns.  The  only  other  pachydermatous  animal  of 
Asia  which  deserves  particular  notice  is  the  Malayan  Tapir  (T.  IiuU* 
cua),  a  species  the  existence  of  which  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  uie 
more  remarkable  since  its  congeners  are  confined  to  the  forests  of 
South  America. 

■Of  the  Rvminoitvng  animals  of  Asia,  the  camel,  the  dromedary,  and 
the  four  species  of  the  ox  kind  which  have  been  domesticated  by  the 
natives,  have  been  already  mentioned.  In  other  respects  the  principal 
feature  in  this  department  of  Asiatic  zoology  is  the  great  abundance 
of  the  deer  tribe,  and  the  comparative  scarcity  of  antelopes.  Out  of 
37  known  species  of  Beer  {Cervua),  25  are  found  in  Asia,  and  of  these 
20  are  peculiar  to  it ;  whilst  not  more  l^an  a  dozen  out  of  nearly  60 
antelopes  are  found  upon  the  same  oontinent.  The  Tibet  Musk-Deer 
{Moachua  moaciferua)  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  goat;  both  sexes 
are  without  horns,  but  the  perfume  known  as  musk  is  produced 
by  the  male  only.  The  Tibet  musk-deer  inhabits  the  highest  parts 
of  the  Himalayan  and  Tibetan  mountains,  seldom  descending  below 
the  snow  line,  and  leaping  among  the  ro<^  and  precipices  with  the 
security  of  the  chamois  or  the  ibex.  Four  or  five  smaller  species  of 
the  genus  Moachua,  probably  the  smallest  of  all  hoofed  animals,  being 
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The  Ottawa  of  Asia  am  principally  found  along  ilie  noriheni  ooMti, 
«nd  ara  tlie  Kuna  species  wbdoh  frequent  the  Frann  Ooean  genefally. 
Varioua  species  of  dolphins  {Delphinw)  inhabit  tiie  tropioal  seas^  tad 
the  Dugdng  (ffaUport}  is  found  among  the  great  Indian  Ldands ;  but 
in  no  oiheD  raspeets  does  this  part  of  Asiatio  soo^gy  demand 
particular  notice. 

The  prineipal'ciroumstanoe  worthy  of  notice  in  the  Birds  of  India 
is  the  great  abundanoe  and  varied  and  brilliant  ooloora  of  the  GhkUi- 
naoeotis  tribes  which  inhabit  this  part  of  the  world.  Lideed  the  moat 
Takiable  of  our  domestic  Ibwls,  the  oonunon  code  and  hen,  as  well  as 
our  domestao  quadrupeds,  originallv  osme  from  this  oontinenty  and  are 
still  found  wild  in  1^  woods  of  Ladia ;  as  ace  likewise  the  peacock, 
the  pheasant,  and  many  kindred  species.  The  Himalayan  Mountains 
in  particular  produce  three  or  four  differant  species  of  the  Tragophans, 
oriiomed  pheasants,  and  the  Impayan  pheasant,  remarkable  for  the 
brilliant  metallic  lustre  of  its  plumage.  The  Qold  and  Silver 
Pheasants  {Pkoiianta  pietua  and  Phfetkenieru$),  so  common  in  the 
ariaries  of  Europe,  are  indigenous  in  China,  as  are  likewise  the 
Collared  Pheasant  {Ph,  Utrquatus),  and  a  new  species  {Ph.  JUevetii) 
lately  disooTered,  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  the  tailrfeathen, 
which  sometimes  exceed  four  feet;  the  Fire-Pheasant  {Pk,  ^0m)<fis) 
and  Argus-Pheasant  (Ph.  Argw)  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Sumatra 
and  Borneo. 

It  has  already  been  obserred  tbat  the  ostrich,  though  formeriy 
abundant  in  the  deserts  of  Mesopotamia,  is  no  longer  found  on  the 
continent  of  Asia,  unless  we  take  the  testimony  of  Herbert  (p.  182), 
wiio  says  that  he  saw  ostaridiee  in  the  plains  between  Lar  and  Shirafe 
(iuD.  1027.)  The  Cassowaiy  (Canuiinui),  a  bird  which  neariy 
approaches  the  ostrich  both  in  sise  and  internal  struoture,  inhabits 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  ANhipelago.  In  other  respects  the  ornitho- 
logy of  Asia  is  br  no  means  peculiar;  at  least  the  generic  forms  are 
not  so  remarkable  as  those  of  either  Africa  or  America.  All  the 
common  European  species  are  found  eren  in  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  continent  apparently  so  identical  that  specimens  from  the  two 
localities  cannot  be  distinguished  even  by  the  difference  of  a  feather. 
The  common  house-sparrow  for  instance  is  found  in  the  Himalayan 
Mountaius,  and  is  as  abundant  about  the  villages  of  Upper  Nepaul  as 
in  any  part  of  England. 

The  reptileB,  fishes,  and  insectB  of  Asia  are  likewise  too  neariy 
assimilated  to  those  of  other  continents  to  require  a  detailed  enumera- 
tion of  their  different  forms  and  genera.  I^e  birds,  these  different 
classes  of  animals  possess  i>owerB  of  locomotion  which  are  denied  to 
mammals ;  and  it  is  consequently  to  the  latter  dass  alone  that  we  can 
look  for  anything  very  peculiar  in  the  zoology  of  a  contin^t  like  Asia 
or  America.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  have  been  more  particular  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  quadrupeds  than  of  any  other  class.   [See  Supp.] 

ASIA  MINOR.    [Anatolul] 

ASKEATON.    [Liheriok.] 

ASKERK.    [ToRKSHiBE.] 

ASKRIGG.      [YOBKBHIBB.] 

ASPERK,  GREAT,  a  village  in  the  province  of  Lower  Austria, 
situated  on  an  arm  of  the  Danube  a  little  to  the  east  of  Vienna,  is 
celebrated  for  one  of  the  severest  contests  which  occnired  between 
France  and  Austria  in  the  short  though  for  Austria  disastrous 
campaign  of  1809.  On  the  12th  of  May  in  that  year  Napoleon  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  Austrian  capital,  and  the  archduke 
Charles  had  subsequently  to  his  repulse  at  Eckmiihl  taken  up  a 
position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  close  upon  yienn&  Napoleon 
was  not  long  in  possessing  himself  of  two  islands  in  that  river,  by 
which  he  threw  his  forces  across  it ;  and  on  the  2lBt  of  May  offered 
his  adversary  battle  from  the  position  he  had  taken  up  at  the  villages 
of  Aspem,  Esslingen,  and  Engersdorf.  In  this  position  he  was 
attacked  with  so  much  ardour  by  the  archduke's  forces,  that  both 
Aspem  find  Engersdorf  were  carried  before  nightfalL  Aspem  itself, 
which  has  since  been  rebuilt,  was  converted  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  after 
enduring  thirteen  successive  assaults.  Esslingen  and  the  intrenched 
island  of  Lobau  liowever  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French ;  but 
the  archduke  having  employed  the  next  night  in  destroying  the  bridge 
of  communication  between  the  island  and  the  left  banlc  of  the  river, 
renewed  his  attack  upon  Eodingen  the  ensuing  nkoming,  and  ultimately 
drove  General  Massena  and  his  broken  troops  bock  upon  the  island. 
The  ob8<3xiate  gallaniry  with  which  tfie  field  was  contested  may  be 
inferred  ftam  the  loss  of  the  fVench,  which  amounted  to  30,000,  or 
acOordingto  the  Austrian  accoimts,  41,000  men,  in  killed  and  wounded  ; 
not  more  than  8500  prisoners  and  but  three  pieces  of  cannon  remained 
as  trophies  to  the  victors.  A  pyramid  was  erected  by  the  Austrians 
with  the  8000  French  cuirasses  which  they  collected  on  the  spot. 
Marshal  Lannes,  vrith  Generals  D'Espagne,  St  Hilaire,  and  Albu- 
querque, fell  during  this  two  days'  struggle ;  and  Massena,  Bessi^res, 
and  many  other  generals  were  wounded. 

ASPHALTITES,  LACTJa    [Dead  Sba.] 

ASPRES-LES-VEYNES.    [Alpes,  Hautbs.] 

ASPROPOTAMO.    [Aohelous.] 

ASS  AH  AN,  a  district  and  town  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Sumatra.  The  town  is  in  8°  1'  N.  lai, 
99*  62^  E.  long.     The  river  which  is  above  1000  yards  wide  at  its 


month  is  shallow  and  diaooH  of  aeosss  by  an  extenslTe  aand-bank. 
The  Portuguese  had  formerly  a  setttemeat  up  the  Asaahan  Birer, 
about  70  Dules  from  its  mouth,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  fort  stiH 
exiai  where  a  oolony  of  emigrants  from  Java  was  once  establishad. 
The  commeroeof  Asaahan,  which  is  not  «o  consideraUe  as  it  formezij 
was,  is  principally  earned  on  with  Malaooa  and  the  English  eettkmenti 
of  Penang  aikd  Sugapora.  The  articlea  of  import  are  aalt,  opium, 
ootbon  goodfl^  musketa^  and  gunpowder.  The  exports  are  various— 
dye^wcNsds,  rattens,  wax»  rice,  and  horses.  A  trade  in  daves  wm 
fonnerly  cairied  en  irom  Asaahan.  Some  of  the  tribes  of  tba  AssBhan 
district  are  said  to  be  addicted  to  osnmbalism.  The  populitian  of 
the  whole  district  was  estimated  in  1822  at  70,000.    [BuMaxiA.] 

(Hamilton'a  JSaH  India  GcmeUeer.) 

ASSAL,  LAKE.    [ABTBBDnA.] 

ASSAM.    [Aaail] 

ASSAYE,  or  ASSTE.    [Bsrab.] 

ASSINIBOIN,  RIYE&    [MiBBiBBzm  Bttsb.] 

ASSINT.      [SUTHBBLaHDBHIlUL] 

ASSrSI,  a  town  in  the  Papal  States^  in  the  provinoe  of  Perugia,  ii 
built  on  a  steep  hUl,  and  near  the  high  road  from  BamgiA  to  FoUgso^ 
in  48*"  6'  N.  lal,  12"  88'  B.  long. :  population  about  6000.  The  site 
which  is  one  of  the  most  pictuieaque  in  Italy  commands  a  full  view 
of  the  fine  valley  of  Foligno,  w^ered  by  the  Topdno,  one  of  tfat 
tributaries  of  the  Tiber.  Assisi  is  the  birth-^ibtoe  of  St  Francsa,  the 
founder  of  the  Mendicant  order  which  bears  his  name ;  and  to  hii 
influenee  it  is  owing  that  his  native  town  is  the  aanotuary  of  eizij 
Italian  art  The  Sacro  Convento,  or  monaslecy  of  the  FrandBCBB 
order,  dates  frx>m  1228 ;  it  was  built  by  the  architaet  Jaeopo  di  Lapo, 
a  Gennan,  and  the  vast  and  splendid  stmoture  he  raised  is  one  of  the 
earliest  specimeos  of  the  gothic  st^e  in  Italy.  The  abbey  church  in 
reality  consists  of  two  churches,  an  upper  and  a  lower.  The  upper 
churdi,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  gothic  style,  terminates  in  a  pentagoDsl 
choir  containing  102  beautifully  carved  seats,  and  is  lighted  through 
lanoet  windows  filled  with  painted  glass  of  tiie  richest  ooloura.  The 
roof  is  divided  into  five  compartments  which  were  painted  by  Cimabue, 
who  has  also  painted  the  frescoes  that  adorn  the  upper  portions  of 
the  walls  of  the  nave.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  walls  are 
covered  -voth  frvsooes  of  the  same  age  chiefly  by  CSimabue's  pnpila 
The  lower  church  (or  rather  the  middle  diurdi  as  it  is  properly 
called,  for  beneath  it  is  a  third  dmrdi  excavated  out  of  the  rock  and 
contaiiiing  the  tomb  of  St  Francis)  is  not  so  well  lighted  as  tiie  upper 
part  of  the  stmoture,  but  in  treasures  of  art  it  is  periiaps  richer.  The 
four  triangulsr  compartments  of  the  vaulted  roof  are  occupied  by 
large  frescoes  by  Giotto,  the  friend  of  Dante,  representing  the  virtual 
and  the  beatification  of  St  Francis.  The  walls  and  chapels  of  the 
church  are  oovered  with  the  works  of  Giotto  and  his  imitatorB.  Guido 
de  Montefeltro,  the  Ghibelline  general,  whom  Dante  (Inferno/  xxrlL) 
has  placed  in  hell  for  his  perfidious  suggestion  to  Pope  Boniface  XIIL, 
died  in  this  monastery  in  1298,  and  was  buried  in  the  middle  church. 
Of  the  numerous  other  churches  in  Assisi,  all  of  which  are  renuokable 
for  their  architecture  or  their  pictorial  adomment^  we  can  only 
mention  here  that  of  Santa  Clara,  which  was  built  in  1253  and  painted 
internally  by  Giotta  It  contains  the  body  of  St  Qare,  the  first 
abbess  of  the  Clares,  who  is  buried  under  the  high  altar.  Two  miles 
from  Assisi,  b^  the  side  of  the  high  road,  is  the  noble  church  of  La 
Madonna  degU  Angeli,  raised  by  the  atrduteot  Vignola,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  the  rastio  oratory  where  St  Francis  first  began  his 
ascetic  course  of  life.  It  is  called  liie  Portiuncula,  frrom  its  having 
been  the  first  portion  or  property  belonging  to  the  order. 

Aaairi  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  ^ririwm,  a  mUnioipBl  town  in 
Umbria.  That  it  waa  a  place  of  considerable  importance  may  be 
inferred  from  the  remains  of  the  forum,  the  thermae,  the  aqueducts, 
and  other  ruins  which  are  stiH  seen.  Procopius  (iil,  12)  sp^ks  of  it 
as  a  strong  fortress  which  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Totila.  The 
finest  piece  of  antiquity  it  contains  is  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  whidi 
has  been  transformed  into  a  church  called  Santa  Maria  della  Minerva 
The  portico,  which  has  remained  entire  and  in  good  preservation,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  after  the 
Pantheon.  It  consists  of  six  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  with 
architrave,  friese,  and  cornice,  surmounted  by  a  pediment  The  whole 
is  made  of  travertino ;  the  proportions  are  good,  and  the  capitals  and 
other  ornaments  are  of  fine  workmanship.  The  inscription  on  the 
frieze,  which  was  of  brass  oharactere,  has  been  lost  The  country 
around  abounds  with  dive  trees,  and  there  are  mineral  waters  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Assisi  has  given  titie  to  a  bishop  since  juD.  240l 
It  is  rather  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  needles  and  filea. 

ASSOUAN.     pEoTPT;  Stbnb.] 

ASST'RIA  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  empire  in  Weston  Aua, 
which  ceased  to  exist  before  the  epoch  at  which  the  authentic 
history  of  the  East  is  usually  considered  to  commence.  As  a  geogra- 
phical term  the  name  Assyria  is  Tised  in  different  acceptations. 
Greek  and  Roman  historians  commonly  employ  it  as  a  general 
designation  of  the  countries  of  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Atuiia,  and 
Adiabene ;  but  fr^uenUy  extend  its  limits  so  as  to  make  it  compre- 
hend even  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  use 
the  name  Syria  and  Syrians  in  a  very  vague  sense :  Herodotus  applies 
the  term  Syrians  to  the  Cappadocians  (i  6,  and  i  72)»  and  he  remaiki 
that  the  Assyrians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  were  bj  tb»  Qraoks  oaDsd 
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ByAsoB,  while  ^  eastern  ^lagbiotis  named  them  Aflaynana  (vii;  83;« 
Arrian  on  the  other  hand  (.who  waa  for  some  time  gOTemor  of  Cappa^ 
doGia,  aiid.«aimot  he  aap^^oeed  to  haye  heen  ignorant  of  the  name  of 
a  ooontry  ao  near  hia  own  proThkoe),  in  aereral  paaaagea  emploTa  the 
word  Aasyna  where  we  should  have  expected  he  wonld  say  Syria; 
for  instance,  when  he  makes  CSlioia  border  on  the  east  upon  Aaayria 
(n.  6  and  6).  Herodotua  doea  not  appear  to  have  given  this  inde- 
finite aenae  to  the  word  Aaayna :  in  one  paaaage  (ii  30)  the  Arabii 
and  Aaayrii  are  named  together  aa  bordering  upon  Egypt;  but  it  ia 
auppoeed  that  the  reading  is  incorrect,  and  i^t  Syriana  ahould  be 
Rubstituted  for  Aaayrians. 

Ptolenueua  (vi  1)  and  the  Bomana  histoziana  confine  the  name 
Aaayria  to  a  province  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Aaayrian  empire, 
namely,  to  the  oomitty  east  of  Meaopotimaia  and  the  Tigris,  which  ia 
aeparated  on  the  norw  by  the  Niphatea  Moustaina  from  Armenia, 
and  on  the  eaat  by  the  chun  of  the  Zagroa  from  Media ;  Susiana  and 
Babylonia  conatitote  its  aouthem  frontiera.  This  poortion  of  the 
ancient  Aaayrian  en^pire,  which  oonrprehends  part  of  the  modem 
Kurdistan  and-  the  pacAialik  of  Hosu£  seems  to  be  meant  by  Hero- 
dotus (i  102)  when  he  speaks  of  "  those  Assyrians  that  had  in  their 
posaeasion  the  town  of  Ninus."  The  country  is  divided  into  three 
parts  by  two  ri^vers  which  rise,  in  the  Zagros  Mountains  and  after 
travershig  Kurdistan  fall  into  the  Tigris.  The  first  is  the  Lyons,  the 
EabatoB  of  Xenof^on,  and  t2ie  modem  Greater  Zab :  the  Ten  Thousand 
Oreeka  croaaed  this  river  in  their  retreat:  probably  near  the  place 
where  it  joina  the  Tigris,  and  here  they  found  its  breadth  four 
]rfethia^  or  400  Qreek  feet  (Xenophon,  '  Anab.'  il  5.)  The  second 
river,  the  Caprua,  aUo  named  Zabas  or  Ansabas,  by  the  later  Greek 
and  Roman  writen^  ia  probably  the  present  Leaser  Zab^  which  joins 
the  Tigris  also  on  the  IdPb  bank  about;  49  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Gfreater  Zab.  It  is  not  noticed  by  Xenophon,  though  he  must 
have  passed  it  towards  the  end  of  his  first  day's  mardi  after  crossing 
the  Tigris.  ('Anab.'  ii.  4.)  The  country  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  €h:wt.ter  Zab,  and  extending  northward  into  the  mountains  of  Kur- 
distan, was  by  the  ancients  culed  Aturia;  between  the  two  Zabs  lay 
the  'province  of  Adiabene.  To  the  south  of  the  Oaprus,  along  the  left 
bezik  of  the  Tigris,  we  find  the  province  of  Apolloniatia,  a  name 
evidently  given  by  the  Macedonian  Greeka  from  Apollonia,  the  chief 
town  of  the  district,  the  site  of  which  is  unknown.  Farther  to  the 
east  was  the  province  of  Chalonltis,  called  ftx>m  its  chief  tovm  Chala, 
from  which  probably  is  derived  the  modem  name  of  the  river 
Holwan ;  and  Sittacene  towards  the  confines  of  Susiana.  Ammianus 
Harceninns  observes  (lib.  xxiii^  20)  that  the  province  of  Adiabene 
derives  its  name  from  the  two  rivers  between  which  it  is  inclosed, 
the  Diaba  and  Adiaba,  that  is,  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab.  The 
Arabian  nunc  of  Adiabene  is  2awabiah,  which  is  likewise  a  derivation 
of  the  word  Zab.  The  plain  around  Ninus  (Nineveh)  is  divided  by 
Strabo  into  three  districtah— Oalache,  Chasene,  and  Dolomene. 

The  name  Atuiia,  as  is  observed  by  Dion  Cossius  (Izviii.  2S),  is  a 
mere  dialectic  variety  of  pronunciation  instead'of  Assyria  ]  and  the 
province  thus  designated  probably  was  the  original  eentnJ- point  from 
which  the  power  as  well  as  the  name  of  Assyria  was  subsequently 
spread  farther  to  the  south  and  west.  After  the  dissolution  df  the 
Assyrian  monarchy  through  the  revolt  of  the  Modes,  the  name  Assyria 
was  again  restricted  to  this  northern  province,  while  the  southern 
parts  were  designated  either  Babylonia,  from  the  name  of  the 
principal  town,  or  Ohaldsea,  from  the  name  of  its  inhabitants. 
Through  the  conquest  of  Cyrus,  botii  parts  were  re-united,  and 
formed  one  of  the  most  important  aatrapies  of  the  Persian  empire, 
which  is  sometimes  named  Babylonia  and  sometimes  Assyria.  This 
apparent  confusion  of  the  names  Babylonia  and  Assyria  is  observable 
even  in  the  later  history  of  these  regions,  during  the  wars  between 
the  Romans  and  Parthians.  That  the  province  of  Adiabene  was  onoe 
comprised  under  the  appellation  of  Assyria  is  distinctly  asserted  by 
PUnyCffist.Nat.'v.l2). 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  natural  features  of  the  Assyrian 
empii^  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  Babtlonia,  Baghdad, 
Mebopotaicia,  and  Kubdibtav. 

The  ancient  capital  Ninus  (Nineveh)  was  situated,  according  to 
Strabo  (xvL  1),  in  the  plain  of  Aturia.  On  both  banks  of  the  Tigris; 
but  more  especially  on  the  eastern  bank,  from  Mostd  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Greater  2Jab,  are  extensive  ruins  and  vast  mounds.  At  Koyunjik, 
opposite  Mosul,  and  in  a  vast  moimd  near  the  village  of  Nimroud,  in 
the  fork  between  the  two  rivers — ^that  is,  at  the  opposite  extremities 
of  the  space  just  indicated — iAie  respective  exertions  of  M.  Botta  and 
Dr.  Layard  have  brought  to  light  a  mass  of  Asi^rrian  antiquities  of 
unexampled  interest,  many  of  which  now  enrich  the  national  oollec- 
tions  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Louvre.  '  But  more  especially 
the  discovery  and  excavation  of  the  palace  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs 
by  Dr.  Layard  in  the  mound  at  Nimroud,  ih  which  it  had  lain  con- 
cealed with  its  vast  symbolical  sculptures  and  cuneiform  records  for 
above  25  centuries,  have  conferred  new  renown  upon  the  anrfent 
spot,  and  thrown  unexpected  light  upon  the  manners  and  arts  of  a 
people  long  passed  away.  It  is  expected  that  great  light  will  be 
thrown  also  upon  Assyrian  histor^by  the  interpretation  of  the  nume- 
rous inscriptions  disinterred ;  and  great  progress  has  been  made  to  this 
end  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  Dr.  £.  Hincks,  and  other  disthiguished 
British  imd  Continental  scholars.    An  account  of  what  has  been  done 


In  decohering  these  axMdent  inser^>tion^  ia  given  in  th6  '  Joamal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society/  role,  xii  and  xiv.  :  Here  it  will  be  soffieient  to 
sttwte  that  the  AfH^rian  mpnnmenta  are  of  very  early  date^  that  the 
names  of  many  ancient  towns  have  been  recognised  in  the  inScription% 
and  that  the  monarchs  who  resided  in  Nineveh  poasessed  t^  very 
extensive  empire  at.  least  as  early  aa  the  15th  centuxy  before  Chriat 
[NniHVBa] 

The  town  of  Babylon  stood^  according  to  Herbdotus  ^  180);  im 
both  sides  of  the  Euphrates.  The  account  given  by  him,  as  w&  as 
by.  IHodorus  (ii.  .7),  audi  Stsabo  (xri.  1),  of  its  ^extent,  and  of  the 
immenaa  size  of  its  walls,  is  probably  exaggerated :  but  even  ita 
present  remains  prove  that  it  must  hav«  been  a  ^aoe  of  extraordhiaiy 
magnitude.  Those  are  found  at  no  very  great  distance  toward  tlie 
north  from  Kufa,  on  tiie  Euphiatea:  the  preaent  town  of  HiUah  is 
aituttbed  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins.    [Babylon.] 

Beleuoeia  waa  founded  hy  Beleucua  Nicator,  probably  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Ipsus.  It  was  situated  on  a  laige  eanal  (the  Nahr  Malcha. 
or  Royal  Water),  which  joined  the  Euphratea  and  Tigris,  and  aooo>d^ig 
to  Pliny  (vi  26),  at  the  point  where  the  oanal  united  with  the  lattw 
stoaam.  On  the  opposite  ^the  eastiam)  side  of  the  Tigzia  stood  the 
town  of  Cteaiphon,  and  a  httle  farther  to  the  sonth  that  of  Coche  or 
CSioohe.  The  foundation  of  Ctedphon  had  been  laid  by  the  Macedo- 
nians ;  it  did  not  however  rise  to  importance  till  the  time  of  the 
Parthian  kings,  who  chose  it  for  their  summer  residenca  (Strabo^ 
zvi  1.)  The  ruins  of  Takht-i-Kesra,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris, 
are  supposed  to  mark  the  sxtoaiion.    [SsLircnsiA;  Otibiphon.] 

The  principal  town  of  the  province  cf  Adiabene  waa  Arbeia,  a  name 
which  haa  been  preserved  in  that  of  the  modem  village  of  ErbiL 
[Arbxla.]  Curtius  (v.  1)  notioea  aeopious  well  of  naphtha  at  MenniSy 
m  the  nefighbottrtiood  of  Arbeia :  the  country  around  these  places 
still  abounds  in  mineral  oil  and  aiqyhaltnnL; 

Siitary  of  Aatyrto. — In  the  book  of  ileneais  (x.  - 10)  the  stata 
of  Assyria  is  represented  as  having  sprung  from  that  of  Babylonia 
founded  by  Niihrod.  "  The  beginning:  of  his  dominion,"  says  the 
Hebrew  text^  "  was  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Ghahidk,  in  the  countiT 
of  iShinhar.  From  thia  oomitty  Ashur  went  forth  and  built  Nineveh 
and  Rechobot,  and  Calaeh,  alao  Resen,  between  Nineveh  and  Galaoh ; 
thia  is  a  great  city."  .The  Hebrew  chmnidlen  leave  ua  in  the  dark 
with  referooce  to  the  history  of  Aasjpria  tUl  the  eariier  part  of  the  8th 
century  before  our  era.  From  this  time  downwards,  the  names  of 
several  kings  of  Assyria  are  mentioned.  The  eariiest  of  them  ia  Phul, 
the  contemporary  of.Menahem  the  king  of  larael  (died  T61  Bic), 
whose  domxniona  he  invaded  and  rendered  tributary  (8  Kings  xv.  19). 
Ti^^h  Pileser  nded  over  Assvria  while  Pekah  (d.:  740  Bjo)  was  king 
of  Israel,  and  Ahas  (d.  728  B,a)  king  of  Judah :  he  assisted  the  latter 
in  a  war  against  Pekah  and  Besen  the  king  of  An|m  (Syria),  invaded 
their  donmiions,  and  led  many  of  their  anSbjaata  away  into  captivity. 
Salmanaasar,  the  contemporary  T>f  Hoaea;'  the  king  of  larael,  and 


Hiakia  (Heaekiah)  the  khig  of  Judah,  jput  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of 
Lnrael  by  conquering,  after  a  siege  of  iJmae  yearaj  its  capital  Samaria 
(728  &o.),  and  leading  away  the  remaining  inhabitants  yjf .the  country 
as  captives  into  various  eastern  provinces  of  his  dopiinions  (2  Kings 
xvii.  5,  0 ;  xviiL  9-11).  Among  the  eastern  comitriea  aubjeet  to 
Salmanaasar,  besides  some  names  not  yet  weQ  asoartamed,  Madia 
(Madai)  ia  mentioined  (2  Kings  xvii  a;.zviiL  11^  The  immediate 
successor  of  Salmanftasar  seems  to  have  been  Sanherib  ^Senna<dierib), 
who  undertook  an  expedition  against  Egypt  (714  n.a),  in  which  he 
invaded  Judssa  and  besieged  Jerusalem,  but  fSailed  in  hia  attempt  to 
take  it  (2  Kings  xviii  13;  xix.  96",  ^  Ohron.  xxxii  1-21).  After 
his  return  to  Nineveh,  his  capital,  Sennacherib  was  lolled  by  two  of  his 
own  sons,  Adrammedech  and  Shar»Eser,  who  after  the  perpetration  of 
thia  act  fled  into  the  country  of  Ararat  (Armenia),  while  Esarhad^on, 
another  son  of  Sennacherib,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  A  king  of 
Assyria  named  Sargon  is  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (zx.  1). 
Nebuchadnezzar,  whose  aooeasion  coincided  with  the  48th  year  of 
Manasseh,  and  has  been  fixed  at  650  B.a,  is  the  last  kbig  of  Assyria 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  In  hia  reign  the  Median  kingArphaocad 
(Phraortea)  was  overiAirown;  Holophemes  led  an  expedition  against 
the  Jews  6S8  B.O. ;  and  the  Scythian  invasion  took  place.*  The 
destruction  of  Nineveh  occurred  in  606  B.a 

Herodotus  (book  ii,  141)  mentions  Sennacherib  under  -the  name 
layaxipipoSf  and  deaignates  him  aa  a  king  of  the  Arabii  and  Asyrii, 
who  led  an  unaucoessful  expedition  against  Egypt  during  the  reign  9I 
king  Sethos.  Herodotus  either  wr^te'  or  intended  to  write  a  aeparato 
work  on  the  Assyrian  empire  (Herod  i  184),  and  he  accordiDgly> 
adverts  but  incidentally  to  the  history  of  that  kingdom.  Besides 
Sennacherib  he  onlv  notices  Ninus,  the  founder  of  Ihe  empire  (i  178), 
and  the  last  king,  ^ardanapalus  (ii  150),  Diodorua  ('BibL  Hist.'  ii), 
who  chiefly  follows  Cteeias  as  his  authority,  Julius  Afrioanus, 
Eusebius^  and  Syncellus,  commenee  the  line  of  Assyrian  kings  with 
Belus  and  Ninus,  and  condude  it  with  Sardanapalus  (alao  named 
Thonosooncoleros),  who,  according  to  Busebius  was'a  contemporary 
of  Lyourgus  and  of  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel  (d.  784  B.a). 

According  to  Diodorua,  Ninus  was  the  first  Assyrian  king  who 
distinguished  himself  by  conquest  so  as  to  be  remembered  in  hliBtory. 
Assisted  by  Ariseus,  an  Arabian  chief,  he  conquered  Babylonia,  made 
Armenia  tributary,  subjected  Media  to  his  dominion,  and  compelled 
an  the  nations  of  south-western  Asiay  with  the  exception  on^  of 
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ih»  Indi  and  the  Bactruma,  to  acknowledge  the  aapretnaey  of  tha 
Anyriaofl.  He  aftefwaida  founded  a  magnificent  city,  whloh  he 
called  after  hia  own  name,  Ninna.  A  second  expedition  which  he 
undertook  against  the  Baotriana  prorred  more  auccewful  Uian  the  first 
had  been.  He  conquered  the  country  and  married  Semiramia,  then 
the  wife  of  Onnes  the  goyemor  of  a  Baotrian  fort  Semimmis 
succeeded  Ninus  on  the  throne.  Diodorus,  apparently  on  the 
authority  of  Ctesias,  ascribes  to  her  the  foundation  of  the  great  city 
of  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates.  Herodotus  (i.  184)  calls  her  a  queen 
of  Babylon  who  made  embankments  on  the  river  to  protect  the 
a4Jaoent  countiy  jfrom  inundations.  Armenian  writers  make  Semiramis 
the  founder  of  another  magnificent  town  near  Lake  Van  which  they 
call  after  her  name  Shemiramgerd.  Diodorus  gives,  chiefly  from 
Cteaias,  an  account  of  the  conquests  and  warlike  aduevements  of 
Semiramis,  which  is  very  amusing  to  read  but  which  evidently 
partakes  in  a  high  degree  of  the  m^hological  character  that  pervades 
the  eariier  periods  of  historv  generally.  She  subdues  Media,  Persia, 
Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  but  is  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  conquer  India. 
She  returns  to  Bactria  her  residence,  resigns  tne  government  into 
the  hands  of  her  son  Ninyas,  and  dies  in  the  sixty^eecond  year  of  her 
age.  Unlike  his  martial  parents  Ninyas  oon&ied  himself  to  his 
palace  at  Ninus,  and  indulged  his  fondness  for  the  enjoyment  of  an 
inactive  and  luxurious  life.  The  successors  of  Ninyas  during  thirty 
generations  followed  his  example.  Teutamus  (or  Teutanus,  as  the 
name  is  written  in  some  copies  of  Syncellus),  the  twentieth  successor 
of  Ninyas,  is  reported  to  nave  been  contemporary  witii  the  war  of 
Troy,  whither  he  sent  troops  under  the  command  of  Menmon  the  son 
of  Tithonus.  ^  The  names  of  the  other  Assyrian  kings  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  extant  Oreek  or  Roman  historian ;  a  list  of  them  is  however 
preserved  in  the  Armenian  translation  of  the  chronological  work  of 
Eusebius.  The  last  of  them  was  Sardanapalus,  the  thirtieth  in 
succession  after  Ninus,  who  even  surpassed  his  predecessors  in  indo- 
lence and  voluptuousness.  This  encouraged  the  revolt  of  the  Mede 
Arbaoes,  who  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Assyrians  in  Western  Asia. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus  the  Assyrian  empire  had 
lasted  520  years  before  the  revolt  of  the  Modes,  which  did  not  take 

Slace  until  after  the  death  of  Sennacherib  in  711  B.a  :  it  follows  that 
e  conceived  the  Assyrian  empire  to  have  lasted  from  the  year  1231, 
tiU  711  B.a 

Ctesias,  as  preserved  in  the  work  of  IHodorus,  gives  to  the  Assyrian 
monarchy  a  duration  of  upwards  of  1800  years,  and  difiers  moreover 
from  Herodotus  with  regard  to  the  period  of  its  overthrow  by  the 
revfilt  of  Arbaces ;  for  he  makes  the  dominion  of  the  Modes  last  282 
yean,  and  as  it  may  be  considered  almost  certain  tiiat  the  dissolution 
of  the  Median  kingdom  by  Cyrus  took  place  in  or  about  561  B.O.,  it 
follovrs  that  its  oommenoement  and  tho  end  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
are  by  the  statements  of  Ctesiaa  thrown  back  to  the  year  843  B.O. 
Syncellus  assigns  to  the  Assyrian  empire  a  duration  of  1460  years, 
firom  JLiL  8216  to  4675,  and  states  the  number  of  its  kings  at  forty- 
one  (SynoelL  'CSironogr.' ).  According  to  the  Armenian  chronicle  of 
Eusebius  the  Assyrian  kingdom  lasted  1280  years. 

With  a  view  to  reconcile  the  data  concerning  the  history  of  Assyria 
which  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  with  the  accounts  given  of  it  by 
the  ancient  Greek  writers,  modem  writers  on  the  subject  have 
supposed  that  there  were  two  Median  revolts,  the  first  in  876  B.a. 
when  the  Modes  became  independent  of  Assyria,  but  did  not  destroy 
the  seat  of  government  or  depose  the  ruling  dynasty ;  and  the  second 
in  606  B.a  when  in  conjunction  with  the  Babylonians  they  sacked 
Nineveh  and  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy. 
This  assumption  is  supported  by  some  passages  of  Herodotus  in  whioh 
As^rria  is  alluded  to  as  a  separate  state  even  after  the  revolt  of  the 
Medes.  It  appears  from  his  statements  (I  95, 102,  106)  that  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  Assyrian  empire  not  only  the  Medes  but  likewise 
the  Babylonians  and  other  nations  that  had  formed  part  of  it  resumed 
their  previous  separate  and  independent  existence,  and  that  besides  the 
kingdom  of  Media  there  continued  to  be  a  Babylonian  and  an 
Assyrian  state.  Wars  between  the  Medes  and  Assyrians  are  often 
alluded  to.  At  last  the  state  of  Assyria  seems  to  have  yielded  to  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Medes :  Herodotus  notices  the  capture  of  Ninus  by 
the  Medes  (L  185)  during  the  reign  of  Nitocris  in  Babylon.  Thu 
event  probaUy  led  to  the  final  incorporation  of  Assyria  in  the  Median 
and  subsequontiy  in  the  Persian  monarchy.  For  further  details 
relating  to  Assyrian  chronology  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works 
quoted  above  and  to  Smith's  '  Ancient  G^graphy.' 

ASTBURY.    [CONOLBTOW.] 

ASTI,  a  province  of  Piedmont  in  the  administrative  division  of  Ales- 
sandria, is  bounded  W.  and  N.  by  the  province  of  Torino,  S.  bv  that 
of  Alba^  S.K  by  the  province  of  Alessandria^  and  N.E.  by  that  of 
Casale.  Its  length  is  about  25  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  14  miles. 
The  area  is  851  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1848  amounted 
to  136,065.  The  suHace  which  is  hilly  is  drained  by  the  Tanaro 
and  some  of  its  feeders.  The  soil  rests  upon  limestone  abounding  in 
curious  fossils,  and  is  fertile  in  com,  frnit,  and  wine.  The  wine  is 
of  pretty  good  quality;  but  in  general  too  littie  care  is  taken  in 
maiitig  it,  and  it  therdbre  does  not  keep  welL  A  sparkling  white 
wine  resembling  Champagne  is  made  near  Villa-Nuova.  The  mul- 
berry is  extensively  cultiTf^M  for  its  leaves  in  order  to  feed  silkworms, 


silk  being  one  of  the  most  important  prodoets  of  the  province.    Thse 
are  several  mineral  springs  in  the  prcryinceL 

The  province  is  divided  into  18  districts  called  mandamenti,  and  into 
86  communes.  The  chief  town  Aiti,  the  ancient  Aaia,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tanaro  on  the  high  road  from  Turin  to  Aleeaaodria, 
and  on  the  railway  from  Turin  to  Genoa ;  at  a  distance  of  S5  milei 
aE.  from  Turin,  in  44"  57'  N.  lat.,  8**  12^  £.  long. :  populatioD, 
25^000.  It  is  a  large  city  surrounded  by  ciLd  walls,  and  not  peopled 
in  proportion  to  its  sise.  In  the  quarter  where  the  palaoes  of  the 
nobility  are  situated  the  streets  are  rather  wide ;  the  other  erti«etB  are 
very  narrow  and  badly  built  The  most  remarkable  palaces  are  those  of 
Trinco,  Rovero,  Bristagni,  Massetti,  and  Alfieri,  in  the  last  of  which 
Vittorio  Alfieri  was  bom  in  1749.  There  is  an  active  trade  in  sOk 
and  woollen  fabrics,  wines,  and  other  agricultural  prodoca.  Of  the 
churches  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Duomo,  the  cathedral  of  San 
Secondo,  and  the  churches  of  San  Pietro  and  Ia  Gonsolata.     Asti  ii 


a  bishop's  see,  and  the  residence  of  the  intendente  of  the  pirov 
It  has  eight  parish  churches,  a  court  of  justice,,  and  a  royal  oollege^ 
with  chaus  of  philosophy,  theology,  and  surgery.  There  is  a  printing 
office  in  the  town,  in  which  business  has  been  uninterruptedly  earned 
on  since  1479.     Two  laige  annual  fairs  are  held. 

Asta  was  a  town  of  the  Ligurians,  and  famous  for  its  pottety.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Qauls  about  400  B.a  ;  it  afterwards  made  alliance 
with  Rome,  but  submitted  to  Hannibal  on  his  invasion  of  Italy.  In 
the  subsequent  war  of  Rome  against  the  Ligurians  Asta  aabmitted 
to  the  Romans,  but  retained  its  municipal  li^ts.  Asta  having  been 
again  taken  and  destroyed  in  a  new  irruption  of  the  Gaula,  was 
rebuilt  by  Pompeius  the  Qreat,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Asta 
Pompeia.  It  was  devastated  by  the  Qoths  under  Alaric,  and  restored 
by  Narses ;  and  taken  again  by  Alboin,  who  put  to  death  many  of 
the  inhabitanta  It  was  erected  into  a  duchy  by  the  Longobttda 
It  afterwards  submitted  to  Charlemagne ;  under  his  indolent  suc- 
cessors it  governed  itself  by  its  consuls  as  a  republic  under  the 
influence  of  its  bishops.  Asti  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  emperor 
Frederic  I.  in  1155 ;  but  it  afterwards  attained  a  great  degree  at 
prosperity,  and  had  V^mUng  establishments  in  France,  Flanders,  and 
other  countriea  About  tiie  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  frustiona 
of  the  Guelphs  and  Qhibelines  broke  out  in  Asti  and  distracted  the 
citisens  for  many  years  after.  Tired  of  these  civil  strugglea,  the 
people  of  Asti  chose  for  their  captain  one  of  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Savoy.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Visconti  of  Milan. 
These  transferred  it  in  1887  to  the  French,  in  whoee  possession  it 
remained  till  1529,  when  it  was  given  up  to  the  emperor  Qiarles  V. 
by  the  peace  of  Cambrai  Charles  gave  Asti  to  lus  relation  Beatrix 
of  Portugal,  who  married  Charles  IIL,  duke  of  Savoy;  it  has  since 
remained  attached  to  the  dominions  of  that  house. 

Among  the  other  towns  may  be  mentioned  Baldichieri,  a  station 
on  the  Turin  railroad  10  miles  west  of  Asti ;  San  Danuano,  a  alightiy 
fortified  town  8  miles  W.  by  railway  from  Asti,  population  including 
the  whole  commune  about  7000 ;  Villa-Nuova  near  the  same  railway, 
16  miles  W.  from  Asti,  population,  3500 ;  Canelli,  14  miles  S.E.  from 
Asti,  population,  3500 ;  Castel-Nuovo,  N.W.  of  Asti,  population  about 
8000;  Cocconato,  18  miles  N.N.W.  from  Asti,  population,  2500; 
Costigliole,  6  nules  S.  from  Asti,  population,  5000;  Mombercelli, 
7  miles  S.E.  from  Asti,  population,  2350 ;  Montechiaro,  8  miles  N.W. 
from  Asti,  population,  2000 ;  and  Rocca  d'Arasao,  5  miles  R  from 
Asti,  on  a  hill  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Tanaro,  populatiun 
about  1800. 

ASTON.    [BiaiCDraEAiL] 

ASTORGA.    [Lboh.] 

ASTRABAD,  a  provmce  of  small  extent  in  the  north-east  part  of 
Persia  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Desert  of  Khiva, 
S.  by  the  Elburz  Mountains,  W.  by  Masanderan,  and  K  by  the  river 
Qourgan. 

Except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  its  rivers  the  countzy  is 
of  a  mountainous  character.  The  level  lands  are  pleasant  and 
extremely  fruitful,  producing  amon^  other  things  grapes  of  an 
uncommon  size.     In  other  parts  the  soil  is  sandy  and  stmle. 

The  province  consiBts  of  the  wide  plain  watered  by  the  Gouigan 
and  the  Atruk,  and  skirting  the  soutii-eastem  shore  of  the  Caspian, 
and  of  the  low  moist  region  that  lies  between  the  base  of  the  Elburs 
chain  and  the  bay  of  Astrabad.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Atruk  the  surface  is  rather  mountainous  with  alternate  hill  and 
dale ;  a  few  stunted  pines  grow  upon  the  hUlS)  but  in  general  they 
produce  nothing  but  grass.  About  six  miles  west  from  the  town  of 
Shahbaz  the  Gourgan  rises  in  a  valley  in  which  the  fig,  vine,  pome- 
granate, raspberry,  mulberry,  black  currant,  and  hazel  flourish.  To 
the  south  of  the  plain  of  tiie  Qourgan  hills,  the  ofibhoots  of  the 
Elburz  rise  to  a  great  height,  clothed  to  their  summits  with  forest- 
trees  and  foliage.  The  plain  country  watered  by  the  two  riven  above 
mentioned  abounds  in  pasture,  on  which  the  Turkoman  tribes  of 
Goklan  and  Yamood  spread  their  tents  and  feed  their  flooka  and 
herds.  The  low  region  about  the  town  of  Astrabad  has  a  yeiy  rainy 
and  warm  climate ;  it  produces  rice  and  various  tropical  fruita 

The  town  of  Astrabad  is  20  mi|^  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
and  stands  in  86'  50'  N.  lat,  53'  35'  R  long.  The  town  is  believed 
to  owe  its  origin  to  Yezzid  ibn  Mehloob,  an  Arab  general,  and  to 
have  been  built  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Moham- 
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medan  en.  The  circumferenoe  of  the  plaoe  is  about  two  milee ;  the 
whole  of  this  extent  is  sunotmded  bj  a  ditch  and  mud  waU.  It 
rains  so  much  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  mud  wall  standing :  mats 
of  reeds  however  are  placed  on  the  wall  covered  with  euib.  and 
planted  with  lilies,  which  growing  up  luxuriantly  protect  it  from 
the  rain.  The  streets  are  for  the  meet  part  paved,  and  their  clean- 
liness is  promoted  by  a  drain  through  the  centra.  The  town  contains 
four  caravanserais  and  twelve  shops  for  the  sale  of  doth,  but  its 
trade  is  very  trifling.  The  magnificent  causewav  of  Shah  Abbas, 
which  is  still  in  tolerable  rapair,  keeps  open  the  oommunication 
with  the  provinces  south  of  the  Caspian.  Two  caravans  of  80  to  100 
camels  suffice  for  the  unimportant  trade  with  Khiva. 

A  lake  which  extends  from  a  point  three  miles  north-east  of 
Astrabad  towards  the  Caspian  has  usually  been  considered  as  a  gulf 
of  that  sea,  and  is  so  laid  down  in  some  maps.  Jjieutenant  ConoUy 
says  that  tibe  waters  of  this  lake  do  not  approach  nearer  to  the  Caspian 
tlum  three  miles,  and  have  no  conununication  with  it  He  adds, 
that  "the  water  being  confined  stagnates  in  summer,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Astrabad  suffer  from  the  malaria  that  is  caused  by  it." 
The  town  indeed  is  so  noted  for  its  insalubrity  that  the  Persians 
call  it  the  '  City  of  the  Plague.'  Astrabad  is  a  firontier  town  and 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Kujurs,  from  which  tribe  the  present  shah  of 
Persia  has  his  origin ;  when  visited  by  Lieutenant  Bumee  the  popu- 
lation did  not  exceed  4000. 

(Fraser^s  Hitiorical  and  Jkacriptive  Account  cf  Ptnia;  Lieutenant 
ConoUy's  Ovmiaind' Jouimey  to  the  North  of  India), 

ASTRAKHAN  (Astorokan),  the  name  of  a  province  of  the  Russian 
empire  and  formerly  of  a  khannate  or  kingdom,  which  extended  north- 
ward from  tile  banks  of  the  Terek  to  the  sources  of  the  Ufa  in  the 
Ural  Mountains,  and  eastward  from  the  western  edge  of  the  basin  of 
the  Volga  to  the  south-western  limits  of  Siberia.  It  lay  therefore 
between  48'*  and  54**  N.  lat,  44*"  and  60"*  K  long.  It  was  one  of  the 
numerous  sovereignties  which  Gengis-Khan  and  his  successors  incor- 
porated with  the  gigantic  empira  of  the  Moguls  erected  by  them  in 
the  first  hidf  of  the  ISth  century,  but  was  wrested  from  it  by  Batu 
his  grandson,  the  great  chief  of  we  '  Qolden  Horde,'  and  united  with 
the  independent  monarchy  of  Kapshak,  which  had  the  Jaik  or  Ural 
and  the  Dnieper  for  its  boundaries,  and  fell  to  pieces  in  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century.  For  the  next  hundred  years  the  territory  of 
Astrakhan  maintained  itself  as  a  separate  state  under  khans  of  its 
own ;  and  the  owners  of  a  soil  "  whera  none  but  swords  and  lances 
had  grown  now  prospered  by  the  arts  of  peace."  But  Astrakhan 
commands  the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Volga — ^two  natural  advantages  of  themselves  sufficient  to  awaken 
the  cupidity  of  a  formidable  and  encroaching  neighbour.  In  1552 
the  khannate  of  Kasan  had  been  added  by  Ivan,  czar  of  Muscovy,  to 
his  extensive  conquests ;  and  two  yean  afterwards  an  insult  to  the 
envoy  of  Ivan  II.  his.  successor  from  the  khan  of  Astraklian 
afforded  a  pretext  for  the  subjugation  of  the  principality  itself.  A 
Russian  army  was  sent  against  the  town ;  the  khan  and  his  subjects 
took  to  flight,  and  Ivan's  forces  entered  it,  greeted  by  naked  walls 
and  tenantless  buildings.  Ivan  repeopled  the  town  and  prevailed 
upon  five  hundred  nobles  and  ten  thousand  Astrakhanese  to  swear 
fealty  to  him ;  the  oath  containing  a  recognition  of  his  subjects'  title 
to  the  same  privilege  as  the  natives  of  using  the  whole  line  of  fishery 
down  the  Volga  firom  Kasan  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  khannate  was 
comprehended  in  the  same  government  with  the  Caucasian  territories 
until  the  year  1801,  at  which  time  part  of  it  (the  province  of  Caucasia 
or  Oeoi^gtewsk)  was  annexed  to  the  government  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  remainder  divided  into  three  distinct  governments,  Astrakhan, 
Saratov,  and  Orenbiug.  The  first  of  these  is  l£e  subject  of  the  present 
article,  the  othen  are  described  in  their  proper  place  in  this  woi^. 

Astnddian,  the  southernmost  of  the  three  governments,  is  bounded 
S.  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Lower  Kuma,  and  the  Manysh  (a  feeder 
of  the  Don  which  separates  it  from  Caucasia),  N.  by  the  govem- 
meuta  of  Saratov  and  Orenbuig,  W.  by  the  country  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  and  E.  by  the  southern  projection  of  Orenburg.  It  is  com- 
prised between  45*"  and  52"  N.  lat,  44**  and  52**  E.  long.,  and  contains 
an  area  of  60,517  square  miles,  on  which  there  was  a  population  of 
284,400  in  1846. 

Swrfaee  and  Produce, — The  sur&ce  is  with  little  exception  an 
enormous  plain  lying  below  the  level  of  the  ocean  and  the  Black  Sea. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts  or  steppes  by  the  Volga,  which  winds 
through  Astrakhan  from  north-west  to  south-east  for  at  least  200 
miles ;  the  high  and  precipitous  character  of  its  right  bank  in  some 
parts  contrasting  singularly  with  the  low  land  which  spreads  out  upon 
the  left  bank.  The  soil  is  saturated  in  almost  every  direction  with 
salt;  the  very  atmosphere,  the  rain,  and  dew,  are  charged  with  it; 
and  briny  lakes  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  This  immense  plain  lies 
so  low  on  the  'Kalmutzkaian,'  or  eastern  side  of  the  river,  that  the 
watere  of  the  Caspian  are  driven  over  it  for  many  miles  when  the 
wind  has  blown  for  any  length  of  time  firom  the  south-east ;  even 
vessels  are  at  times  borne  by  the  overflow  some  miles  inland  and 
stranded  in  i^e  midst  of  tiie  steppe,  where  the  only  alternative  is  to 
break  them  up.  "  Here,"  says  Potocki,  "  where  the  eye  has  no  object 
to  dwell  upon  but  the  asure  sky,  the  steppes  and  lakes  incrusted  with 
salt,  I  was  astonii^ed  to  meet  with  a  large  ship  lying  on  her  beam- 
ends  in  the  heart  of  the  steppe,  between  Batkaly  and  TalagaL    I 
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'  leaxnt  that  a  year  before  a  south-mster  which  had  prevailed  for 
Mveral  weeks  had  inundated  the  countiy  and  forced  several.vessels 
a  distance  of  70  versta  (46  miles^  from  the  shore.    All  but  the  ship 

,  in  question  had  been  taken  to  pieces  and  removed."  This  traveller 
confirms  what  Pallas  and  Gmelin  had  observed  before  him  en  the 

I  optical  deception  which  the  Astrakhan  steppes  present :  the  range  of 
sight  is  extended  and  eveir  object  is  incr^Mcd  in  apparent  magnitudei 
In  his  own  case  he  mistook  human  beings  for  obelisks  and  low  heath- 
bushes  for  'Karatshus'  of  ten  feet  height;  the  laden  camel  became 
to  apnearance  a  moving  mountain.  When  on  the  Caspian  another 
optiou  deception  accompanied  the  rising  of  the  sun :  the  coast  and 
vessels  upon  it  seemed  elevated  high  in  the  air.  Even  the  horses  in 
the  steppe  took  fright  at  the  whirlwind  of  trees  which  apparently 
drove  across  the  waste ;  yet  they  were  but  bushes  which  the  blast 
had  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  scattered  over  it  At  Tenotayewsk, 
where  the  V  ol^  winds  between  five  islands,  this  portion  of  the  steppe 
assumes  a  bluish  or  bluish-green  tint,  which  it  acquires  from  the 
abundance  of  an  extremely  aromatic  species  of  wormwood.  Neither 
wood  nor  forest  are  found  throughout  the  whole  province,  nor  a  tree 
on  any  spot,  except  a  few  groups  of  oaks,  poplara,  birehes,  elms, 
and  wild  mulberry-trees,  along  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers. 
When  however  the  snows  dissolve,  the  dry  and  arid  steppes  put  on  in 
many  parts  a  gav  and  verdant  appearance ;  a  carpet  of  flowers  is  spread 
over  them  and  they  afiford  a  ri<m  and  refreshing  pasture  for  the  cattle, 
whilst  the  lowland,  which  is  irrigated  by  the  adjacent  streams, 
produces  excellent  grass — a  valuable  resource  for  pasture  in  summer, 
and  when  cut  and  dried  for  winter  stock.  Though  ill-adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  agriculture,  the  Astrakhan  steppes  abound  in  the  summer 
season  with  dioice  herbs,  asparagus,  capers,  horse-radish,  leeks,  and 
liquorice;  the  latter  which  thrives  luxuriantly  along  the  banks  of 
the  Volga  attains  a  height  of  nearly  4  feet>  and  the  root  is  equal  in 
size  to  a  stout  man's  arm ;  this  root  is  carried  down  to  Astrakhan 
where  the  juice  is  expreined  and  sold  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  salsola  also  is  of  exuberant  growth,  and  affords  a  supply  of 
excellent  soda.  Here  and  there  hills  of  sand  and  gypsum  occur, 
some  few  of  them  in  extensive  ranges,  particularly  the  Tshipshatshi 
group,  east  of  the  Volga,  which  is  a  f&vourite  resort  for  the  native 
dealers;  it  may  be  observed  too  of  the  sand-hills  that  the  prevalence 
of  easterly  winds  is  constantiy  impelling  them  farther  to  the  west  The 
province  presents  extensive  moors,  the  soil  of  which  consists  of  a 
deep  spongy  saline  loam,  devoid  of  vegetation ;  its  edges  only  are 
skirted  with  saline  plants.  A  country  which  both  Qeoi:|^  and  Pallas 
conceive  to  have  formed  port  of  the  bed  of  the  Caspian  m  past  ages, 
cannot  fiul  to  be  rich  in  one  mineral  production  at  leasts  namely,  salt : 
this  both  the  Caspian  shore  and  the  soil,  lakes,  and  moors  of  Astrak- 
han afford  in  exhaustiess  quantities  and  of  superior  quality,  and  it 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  commodity  which  the  countiy  poaseoes. 
The  bottom  of  many  of  its  lakes,  such  as  the  Etsen,  Bogdo,  and 
especially  the  Sakrysky,  which  yields  upwards  of  a  million  of  pounds 
weight  annually,  is  one  mass  of  a-Tstallised  salt;  the  Tshipshatshi 
is  a  mountain  of  salt,  and  the  summit  of  Bogdo-oola  (about  48**  N.  lat, 
46"  40'  E.  long.)  is  crowned  by  a'hill  composed  entirely  of  this  valu- 
able mineral  The  soil  is  rich  likewise  in  saltpetre.  The  few  produc- 
tive districts  in  Astrakhan  are  situated  chiefly  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Volga,  the  Akhtuba,  and  the  Ural,  and  consist 
of  plots  of  arable  and  garden  ground,  the  produce  of  which  is 
considerable,  owing  to  a  judicious  system  of  irrigation.  These  are 
the  only  spots  in  the  province  where  fruity  vegetables,  grain,  or 
vines  are  cultivated.  The  grapes  though  remarkably  fine  in  appear- 
ance are  watery  and  insipid  in  taste,  and  the  wine  made  from  them 
is  of  very  indifferent  quality.  Of  all  its  v^etable  productions  there 
is  none  more  remarkable  than  the  great  water-lily,  the  Nymphaa 
ndumbo  of  Linnaeus,  the  leaves  of  which  are  2  feet  in  diameter, 
and  fioat  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  forming  so  complete  a 
carpet  that  the  water  Ib  scarcely  discernible ;  the  stalk  which  bears 
them  rises  perpendicularly  between  6  and  8  feet  from  the  water : 
from  between  the  leaves  issue  stout  runners,  which  terminate  in  a 
splendid  rose-coloured  flower  of  delicious  fragrance.  The  flowers  are 
distilled  at  Astrakhan  into  a  water  which  has  the  taste  of  amber,  and 
which  used  as  a  cosmetic  gives  softness  to  the  skin.  The  mulberry 
and  tobacco  plant  have  been  cultivated  of  late  years  with  partial 
success ;  some  cotton  and  madder  are  grown  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga.  The  annual  produce  of  maize  and  other  grain  is  not  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  population. 

(Mimaie. — ^The  climate  of  Astrakhan  is  a  '  climate  of  extremes.' 
A  dry  and  parching  heat  prevails  in  summer,  when  the  thermometer 
frequently  stands  at  100"  Fahr.  in  the  shade;  yet  the  nights  are  in 
general  cold,  and  the  winds  deposit  the  saline  particles  with  which 
the  air  is  chaxged,  in  such  profusion  that  every  object  appears  veiled 
in  the  morning  with  hoar-frost.  Autumn  is  of  wort  duration :  the 
winter  colds  when  the  north  wind  blows  sink  the  quicksilver  to  80* 
below  zero,  and  the  principal  arm  of  the  Volga  which  has  a  breadth 
of  750  yards  becomes  covered  with  ice  capable  of  sustaining  loaded 
sledges.  The  various  streams  throughout  Astrakhan  are  commonly 
dosed  at  the  end  of  November,  but  the  February  thaws  invest  the 
face  of  nature  with  so  instantaneous  a  spring,  that  wherever  the  soil 
is  not  barren  it  smiles  with  renovated  verdure  under  the  influence 
of  a  few  days'  sun. 
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Hydrography,  OommmnieaJtiomf  FUkeria.-^'thib  prodaetivanMB  whieh 
nature  .aeems  to  hare  denied  to  the  land  she  has  laviehed  upon  the 
ooaste  and  riven.  The  great  element  of  the  proiperity  of  Aetrakhan 
are  the  waters  of  the  Volga,  whioh  is  acaroely  equalled  by  any  other 
stream  in  the  world  for  abundanoe  of  fish.  This  noble  rirer  (the 
ancient  Bha)  whoee  ooutm  is  direrted  by  the  mountains  of  its  own 
name  (which  are  a  branch  of  the  extensiye  line  of  the  Ural,  from  a 
southern  to  a  soutii-easterly  direetian)  at  a  short  distance  before  it 
enters  this  proTince,  flows  through  it*in  oonstantiy  increasing  breadth 
and  with  a  very  winding' course ;  before  its  fUl  into  the  Caspian  about 
60  miles  below  Astrakhan  it  branches  into  8  principal  arms  and  65 
subsidiary  outlets,  forming  this  quarter  of  the  province  into  a  delta 
of  70  islands.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  its  fishing  grounds,  parti- 
cularly between  the  sea  and  the  capitsl,  are  so  abundantly  stocked 
with  the  sturgeon,  pike,  seel,  salmon,  shad,  and  every  other  species 
which  inhabits  the  Caspian,  as  to  employ  upwards  of  6000  vessels  and 
twice  that  number  of  persons,  who  are  attracted  by  the  fisheries  from 
remote  places.  The  isinglass  and  sturgeons'  roe  or  caviar  are  chiefly 
the  fruits  of  Tartar  and  Kalmuck  industry.  The  net  annual  profit 
of  the  Astrakhan  fisheries  along  the  Volga  has  been  estimated  at 
220,0002.  The  traffic  on  this  river  is  another  source  of  prosperity  to 
the  province ;  above  6000  ships,  banks,  and  rafts  freighted  with  salt, 
grain,  and  timber,  descend  this  stream  in  the  ooune  of  the  year,  and 
by  means  of  the  canals  that  connect  the  Neva  with  the  Vol^  vessels 
laden  at  Astrakhan  can  sail  to  St  Petersburg  without  ever  unloading 
their  cargoes.  The  chief  trade  of  Russia  with  Persia  is  carried  on  by 
the  route  of  the  Volga  and  the  Caspian  Sea ;  it  is  conducted  chiefiy 
by  Armenian  merchants  who  purchase  European  manufactures  in 
the  fain  of  Leipsic,  Hamburgh,  and  Nijnei-Novgorod,  and  transport 
them  by  the  Volga  or  the  Caspian  to  Tabris, 

The  fisheries  of  the  Volga  centre  principally  at  Astrakhan,  or  rather 
on  the  branches  of  the  river  some  distance  bdow  it.  Every  wear  has 
its  group  of  huts  (with  a  little  church  attached)  in  whioh  from  two  to 
three  score  fishermen  reside ;  they  are  divided  into  divers,  catchers, 
salting-men,  and  makers  of  caviar  and  isinglass.  Each  little  colony  is 
provided  with  spacious  ice-oellais,  which  contain  compartments  for 
storing  away  the  fish  when  salted,  with  intervals  between  the  com- 
partments which  are  filled  with  ice.  The  spring  fisheij  opens  with 
the  spawning  season,  when  the  ice  breaks  up  and  the  fish  enter  the 
river  from  the  Caspian ;  they  are  preceded  by  innumerable  shoals  of 
small  fry,  some  descriptions  of  which,  particularly  the  obla,  are  caught 
and  used  as  bait  for  the  larger  species  which  succeed  tiiem.  The 
fishing  season  both  on  the  Volga  axid  Caspian  closes  about  the  middle 
of  May,  when  the  fishermen  return  for  a  time  to  Astrakhan  and  sell 
their  stock.  The  fish  move  out  of  the  Volga  in  the  autumn ;  and  this 
is  a  signal  for  the  men  to  recommence  their  operations,  whidi  are 
prolonged  to  the  depth  of  winter ;  the  fish  being  frozen  at  this  season 
when  they  are  brought  to  land  are  more  eaaily  preserved.  Many  of 
the  Astrakhan  dealen  also  send  out  parties  in  spring  and  autumn  to 
take  seals  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  islands,  where  they  are 
flayed  and  salted  and  forwarded  to  Astrakhan  for  the  sake  of  their 
skins  and  the  oil  extracted  fr^m  the  carcass. 

An  expanse  of  sand  and  swamps  above  260  miles  in  breadth 
extending  north-east  of  the  delta  separates  the  Volga  from  the  Ural, 
which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Astrakhan  and  the  western 
limit  of  the  Kirghish-Cossack  steppe :  the  waten  of  the  Ural  are 
moderately  clear,  abound  in  fish,  and  are  navigable  for  barks  up 
the  whole  of  its  tortuous  coune  northward  frt>m  the  Caspian,  and 
beyond  the  point  where  it  quits  this  province  to  enter  that  of  Oren- 
burg, a  distance  of  at  least  400  miles.  [Obinburo.]  Both  banks  of 
this  river  are  lined  by  a  dreary  waste  of  rushes,  and  (west  of  it  in 
the  Astrakhan  districts)  are  inhabited  by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural, 
who  resort  to  its  banks  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  for  the  purpose 
of  fishing.  They  sell  their  fish  in  the  interior  of  Russia  frequently 
to  the  extent  of  two  millions  of  roubles  per  annum.  The  scene 
which  occun  at  the  winter  fishery  is  of  a  singular  description,  for 
the  fish  must  be  taken  under  the  ice.  Several  thousands  of  Cossacks 
duly  licensed  hasten  to  the  spot  in  their  sledges,  each  provided  with 
a  pronged  instrument,  pikea,  and  other  weapons ;  they  station  them- 
selves on  their  arrivaJ  so  as  to  form  an  extended  Une,  from  which 
none  dare  advance  a  single  step  under  pain  of  having  their  instru- 
ments broken  over  their  heads  by  tiie  guards  appointed  to  preserve 
order.  The  signal  for  the  onslaught  is  made  by  the  attaman  of  the 
Qshery  starting  forward  in  his  sledge ;  the  whole  line  then  breaks 
ground,  and  each  rushes  onwards  to  some  spot  in  the  frosen  stream 
where  he  effects  an  opening  in  the  ice,  and  in  a  moment  thousands 
of  pikes  are  in  motion.  The  dealen  from  the  interior  follow  at  the 
fishermen's  elbow  and  bargain  for  the  fish  before  it  is  caught,  a  salvo 
however  being  made  in  behalf  of  tiie  emperor,  to  whom  the  first 
fruits  of  the  fishery  belong.  The  chancery  of  the  Uralian  army 
derives  a  revenue  of  4000{.  a  year  from  the  several  fisheries.  But 
it  frequently  happens  that  during  this  (winter)  fishing  a  violent  wind 
blows  off"  shore,  and  drives  the  ice  with  both  fish  and  fishermen  on 
it  out  to  sea ;  the  poor  fellows  are  inevitably  doomed  to  a  watery 
grave  unless  the  wind  should  shift  and  blow  them  on  shore  again. 
The  other  streams  of  note  which  water  Astrakhan  are  the  Akhtuba^ 
a  considerable  arm  of  the  Volga  which  branches  off  from  the  left  bank 
sis  miles  above  Tzaritzyn,  runs  for  280  miles  close  to  and  parallel 


with  the  main  stream,  and  fsOs  into  the  Caspian  near  Krasno-yank; 
and  the  Oreater  and  Lesser  Uieen  which  rise  in  the  province  of 
Saratov,  and  like  many  other  inconsiderable  riven  in  thia  region  lose 
^emselves  in  lakes  on  the  steppes.  These  lakea  among  which  we  may 
name  Uie  Bogdo,  Bashushatskoi,  and  Kamysh-Samara,  are  so  many 
storehouses  of  salt»  and  are  tnrned  to  good  acoonnt  try  the  Astrak- 


Anlmah, — In  the  lowlands  on  the  banks  of  the  Vdiga  fossil  elephsot 
bones  are  occasionally  found.  Among  other  existing  animals  there 
are  in  Astrakhan  the  wild  ass,  camel,  and  antelopo«aiga,  whose  honu 
are  semi-transparent;  there  are  also  tiie  bustard,  kite,  fidoon,  pheasant, 
and  snipe.  The  tarantula,  scorpion,  and  locust  occur  in  AatnkhsD ; 
and  Pallas  speaks  of  having  seen  many  porcupines  with  ears,  one  of 
which  he  observed  in  the  act  of  devouring  a  Irving  anake  by  the 
tail,  which  could  neither  resist  nor  extricate  itsell  The  natives  are 
herdsmen  and  graxien  as  well  as  fishen ;  droves  of  homed  cattle  are 
kept  wherever  then  is  pastun :  they  are  turned  out  half-starved  from 
thdir  wretched  winter^narten  as  soon  as  the  snow  has  disappeared. 
Qoats  are  also  reared,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  their  milk  or 
flesh  as  of  their  hides^  with  which  the  Russian  prepares  moroooo- 
leather :  there  is  a  fine  species  of  hair  too,  which  either  fidls  from  the 
animal's  back  or  is  combed  frxmi  it^  out  of  which  a  stuff  of  beantifn 
texture  is  occasionally  woven.  But  the  greatest  resource  poasessed  by 
the  rural  population  and  nomadic  tribes  of  the  province  is  their  flocks 
of  sheep  Tnese  consist  principally  of  a  native  breed,  the  Kiig^iidiian 
or  Astrakhan  species;  it  is  of  kurge  sise,  somewhat  reeambles  the 
deer  in  shape,  has  a  wild  appearanoe,  and  is  distinguished  by  its 
immense  bushy  tail,  whioh  has  been  found  in  some  instanees  to  wei^ 
as  much  as  40  pounds.  When  full-grown  the  wool  of  this  breed  is 
short  and  coarse;  but  the  lamb  yields  a  fine  and  beautiful  fleece. 
The  richer  class  of  proprieton  in  this  and  the  neig^bonring.provinoeB 
have  obtained  an  improvement  of  breed  by  frequent  crosees  with 
the  Merino,  Saxon,  Silesian,  and  other  finer^eeced  breeda.  To  the 
Kalmuck,  Tartar,  Und  Cossack,  however,  there  is  no  animal  in 
Astrakhan  so  valuable  as  the  horse ;  the  Kalmuck  in  particular  uses 
the  fiesh  and  milk  for  the  support  of  his  hous<diold,  the  skin  for  his 
clothing,  and  the  sinews  for  his  ropes,  tackle,  &a  The  Kalmuck 
species  is  diminutive,  fiery  yet  tractable,  and  very  hardy ;  even  in 
winter  they  are  wholly  dependent  upon  what  the  snow-coated  steppe 
may  afford,  and  are  consequently  ill-conditioned  in  general,  and  wild ; 
they  herd  close  together  both  for  society  and  defence,  and  each  party 
is  subordinate  to  one  of  the  males  as  their  leader.  When  attacked  by 
wolves  or  other  wild  beasts  they  collect  into  a  body,  and  repel  the 
attack  of  the  enemy  with  their  heels.  The  whole  number  of  domesti- 
cated animals  in  the  province  has  been  estimated  at  4,000,000  sheep, 
1,000,000  horses,  500,000  camels,  and  200,000  homed  oattl& 

The  PoptUaHon  of  Astrakhan  is  composed  of  Russians,  Cossack^ 
Tartan,  Kalmucksi,  Armenians,  Indians,  i^  other  setUen  ftsaa 
various  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Neariy  one-half  of  this  population 
would  appear  to  consist  of  Kalmucks,  who  occupy  Isige  tracts  to  the 
east  of  the  Volga ;  the  number  of  their  kibitkee,  or  tents,  being  com- 
puted at  18,100.  Another  oonridenble  portion  of  the  population  is 
composed  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural,  who  are  esteemed  the  finest, 
the  wealthiest,  and  the  bravest  Cossack  corps  in  the  Russian  service, 
whenoe  they  have  acquired  the  appellation  of '  the  Eye  of  the  Army;' 
they  garrison  the  small  forts  along  the  line  of  their  native  river ;  some 
have  estimated  the  number  of  their  fightingimen  at  20,000.  Inde- 
pendently of  these  there  are  a  few  colonies  of  Tartan  of  Kasaa 
extraction,  about  1600  yurfcas  or  tents  of  Nomadic  Kunduroff-Tartars, 
or  Manguttes,  descendants  of  the  Nogay  horde,  who  lead  a  wandering 
life  in  the  regions  of  the  Lower  Akhtuba;  and,  as  some  writers 
report,  12,000  kibitkes  of  Bukay-Tartan,  who  are  settled  in  the 
districts  between  the  Volga  and  the  Leaser  Uneen. 

Indnttrial  ProducU,  —  To  the  principal  branches  of  indusby 
already  enumerated  we  may  add  the  manufacturing  of  magnesia, 
tallow,  and  soap  in  considerable  quantities,  distilleries  of  brandy  and 
spirits,  some  luge  leather,  and  a  few  silk  and  cotton  manufiactociea. 
Astrakhan  soap  is  in  much  request  among  the  Russians  on  acoonnt  of 
its  firm  substance  and  fragrant  scent.  The  Volga,  which  secures  a 
ready  access  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  has  hitherto 
rendered  the  capitsl  of  this  province  the  principal  seat  of  the  traffic 
carried  on  between  Asia  and  the  Russian  dominions. 

Astrakhan  is  politically  divided  into  four  circles :  Astrakhan, 
Krasno-yarsk,  Tenotayewsk,  and  Tshemo-yarsk ;  but  there  are  no 
spots  in  it  deserving  of  any  distinct  notice  excepting  the  capitsl,  from 
whidi  the  whole  province  derives  its  name,  and  Uralskoi,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  UrsL  Of  the  remainder,  the  short 
account  which  follows  will  convey  a  sufficient  idea.  At  a  distance  of 
somewhat  less  than  five  miles  above  the  city  of  Astrakhan  is  Jf a^ 
mUekoi-Baaar,  a  place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  in  which  all 
sale  and  barter  between  the  townsmen  and  the  wandering  people  of 
the  steppes  are  carried  on.  In  the  market-place  stands  tiie  Russian 
with  his  brandy,  breed,  and  coarse  household  stuff;  the  Armenian 
with  his  wine  and  stufib  for  clothing ;  the  Tartar  in  quest  of  sheep 
for  the  Astrskhan  market ;  and  the  Circassian  hard  at  w<»rk  in  makuig 
ironware  and  leather  articles.  Here  the  E^almuck  also  resorts  with 
his  supply  of  domestic  manufactures,  cattle,  and  felt.  "  These  sons 
of  the  steppe  are  seldom  a  match  for  their  customen,"  says  Potocki 
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**H6n  70a  may  Me  Tartiin  from  Kmna»  Kubaa,  ftnd  tha  Five 
KoanteinB ;  Turchmens,  Nogays,  Kiptahalca,  and  Ooesaoka  from  the 
Jaik;"  but»  abore  all,  it  was  this  traveller's  fortune  to  meet  a 
Kiighishian  embeasy  in  the  Basaar,  **  who  had  but  little  of  the  air  of 
Aiplomstiste  about  tiiem." 

Atx>ut  19  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Astrakhan  lies  Kratnoi-yat, 
ihe  capital  of  the  circle  of  that  name,  a  small  town  of  about  2000 
inhabitantB,  with  two  churches,  built  on  an  island  formed  by  the 
AJgara,  the  Akhtuba,  and  the  Basso,  three  anus  of  the  Volga,  and  suj> 
rounded  by  dilapidated  walls  with  wooden  toweis,  which  were  con- 
structed by  the  Czar  Alexis  Miohailovitah  to  protect  the  town  against 
the  ineursions  of  the  Gossaoks  and  Kalmucks.  The  inhabitants  live 
comfortably  upon  the  produce  of  their  fisheiy,  and  of  their  gardens, 
orchards,  and  vineyards,  which  are  situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills, 
east  of  the  town.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  asparagus^  the  eatable  stem 
oi  which  is  above  20  inches  in  length. 

Ten4>taif€tD$k,  another  capital  of  a  circle^  situated  on  the  steep 
rig^t  bank  of  the  Volga»  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal,  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  4900  ki6tkes  of  Kalmucks  who  pass  the  winter  in  its 
vicinity ;  it  is  a  cirde  of  houses,  built  round  a  small  fortress  snd 
inhabited  by  Cossacks  and  traders. 

Tthemo-^ar,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Tsheino-yarsk,  and  a  well- 
fortified  town,  is  likewise  on  the  rig^t  bank  of  the  Volga,  about  150 
miles  north-west  of  Astrakhan.  It  consists  of  300  houses,  is  built  in 
the  shape  of  a  polygon,  with  five  entire  and  two  semi-bastions,  has 
a  stone  church  embellished  with  two  towers,  having  gilt  cupolas^  and 
contains  about  2000  inhabitants. 

The  circle  of  Krasno-yarsk  comprehends  the  tract  of  country  which 
lies  along  the  course  of  the  Ural,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  Ural  Cos- 
sacks. Along  the  line  of  the  Ural  are  numerous  watagys,  or  fishing 
villages,  erectod  for  the  fishermen  of  the  crown,  oontaining  dwellings, 
store-houses,  workshops,  rope  and  net  yards,  every  convenience  for 
boiling  down  oil  and  making  caviar,  and  even  oeUars  for  ice,  which  ia 
used  for  keeping  the  fish  fresh. 

Antiquitiet, — ^Besides  the  ruins  of  Adshotarkhan,  referred  to  in  the 
next  article,  vestiges  of  Tartar  dominion  in  former  ages  lie  scattered 
in  various  directions  over  the  steppes  whieh  surround  Astrakhan. 
The  greater  part  of  them  are  sepulchral  mounds,  here  and  there 
distinguished  by  imcouth  figures,  carved  in  stone :  tiieir  features  and 
attire  obviously  stamp  them  of  Mongolian  origin.  A  sepulchral 
mound  near  Prishibinskoi,  a  village  on  the  Akhtuba,  is  raised  on  a 
qnadrangulsr  substructure  of  earth,  and  consists  of  six  flat  vaults 
Cutting  one  againrt  another,  the  whole  being  about  900  feet  in  circuit 
and  18  feet  in  heightb  The  mortar  with  which  the  walls  are  cemented 
has  become  as  solid  as  the  hardest  stone,  and  resists  the  impression  of 
the  strongest  instruments.  It  would  seem,  from  the  veasels  and 
ORiamenis  which  have  been  found  within  it,  that  this  structure  was 
formerly  a  place  of  interment  for  some  princely  family. 

ASTBAKHAK,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  Astrakhan,  is 
about  6  miles  higher  up  the  Volga,  as  some  maintain,  than  the 
Astrakhan,  or  rather  Adi^otarkhan,  which  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
ancient  kingdom,  and  aooording  to  Forster  was  demolished  together 
with  Sarai  its  ndghbour  (the  "  urbe  magna,  sedes  regis  Tartarorum  " 
of  Abulfeda),  by  Timour  in  the  winter  of  1896.  Other  writers  how- 
ever are  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  capital  stood  between  the  banks 
of  the  Akhtuba  and  the  Volga,  46  miles  higher  than  the  present  city, 
on  a  spot  which  was  occupied  not  long  ago  by  a  manufactory  of 
aaitpetn.  Both  of  these  eonjectnres  rest  on  plausible  grounds,  for 
both  ntes  contain  the  remains  of  extensive  buildings :  and  eadi  of 
tiieee  masses  of  ruins  has  contributed  laiige  portions  of  the  stone  with 
whidi  the  puUic  edifices  in  the  modem  capital  are  oonstructed. 
Astrakhan,  which  is  become  the  principal  seat  of  Russian  intercourse 
witib  Asia  and  the  storehouse  of  fish  for  the  whole  empire,  stands  in 
46"  21'  N.  lat,  47''  66'  £.  long.,  on  the  island  of  Zaietchy  Bugor, 
which  lies  between  the  small  river  Kutum  and  the  Volga.  It  is 
situated  at  adirtance  of  820  miles  S.  E.  from  Moscow,  and  aooording  to 
Dr.  Ooebel,  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Oeogn^hical  Society/  vol  x., 
it  is  56|  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Volga.  The  town,  as  stated 
in  the  preceding  article,  has  water«ommunicatlon  with  St  Petersburg^ 
fitmi  which  it  is  upwards  of  1200  miles  distant  It  has  a  oircumfBrBnce 
of  rather  more  than  8  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  46,000.  The 
uneven  ground  on  which  it  stands,  its  half-decayed  battlements,  and 
a  multitude  of  steeples,  minarets,  and  cupolas,  give  it  a  handsome 
appearance  at  a  distance ;  and  the  effect  is  heightened  by  contrast 
with  the  flat  manby  ground  which  surrounds  it.  The  climate  of  such 
a  site  cannot  rank  among  the  healthiest ;  yet  the  annual  mortality 
amounts  only  to  1  in*36,  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  during 
the  fishing  season  the  population  is  increased  temporarily  by  several 
thousands.  A  long  canal  traverses  Astrakhan  from  east  to  west  in  the 
direction  of  its  greatest  length.  The  town  is  iiregulsrly  built,  and 
the  houses  present  a  singular  medley  of  European  and  AaiatiG  taste ; 
they  are  constructed  principally  of  wood,  and  are  upwards  of  4000 
in  number.  Astrakhsa  is  the  seat  of  an  Armenian  as  well  as  of  a 
Greek  archbishop,  under  the  former  of  whom  there  are  four,  and  under 
the  latter  twenty-five  churches ;  besides  these  the  Roman  Catholics, 
Lnthscans,  and  Hindoos,  have  each  a  place  of  worship,  and  the 
>rnliffffiTYioH*Tt«  have  nineteen  mescheds  or  oratories.  Independently 
€f  an  aoadsmy  for  marine  cadets  and  a  Greek  seminaxy  for  eccle- 


siastics, there  are  two  printing-offioes,  a  high  school,  a  grammar-school, 
and  four  other  schools  in  the  town  for  the  education  of  native-bom  sub- 
jects. The  chief  architectural  ornaments  of  Astrakhan  are  the  Kreml, 
or  citadel,  which  contains  the  cathedral  and  barracks;  the  'new '  or 
'  white '  town,  so  called  from  its  being  embellished  with  the  principal 
government  buildings  and  the  three  fSoctoiy  halls,  one  for  the  use  of 
the  Russian,  another  for  the  Asiatic^  and  a  thixd  for  the  Hindoo 
dealers;  the  beautifid  street  inhabited  by  the  Persian  merchants,  on 
each  side  of  which  nms  an  arcade,  supported  by  handsome  columns ; 
Bnd  the  cathedral,  which  was  erected  in  1696,  and  like  most  eccle- 
siastical edifices  in  Russia  consists  of  a  massive  parallelogram  with 
four  small  cupolas  on  the  roof,  and  a  large  one  in  the  centre,  from 
which  the  building  receives  its  light  The  interior  is  splendidly 
though  not  very  tastefully  decorated.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Arme- 
nisn  churches  are  also  handsome  buildings;  and  one  of  the  mescheds 
is  a  beautiful  structure  built  of  free-stone,  and  resembling  the  Chris- 
tian churches  of  the  East  in  shape;  The  Kreml  is  an  ancient  Tartar 
fortress,  surrounded  by  stone  walls  and  battlements  18  feet  high. 
The  remainder  of  the  town  comprises  sixteen  slobods,  or  suburb^ 
beyond  which  the  progress  of  modem  improvement  has  trsnsformed 
moor  and  swamp  into  places  of  public  resort  and  agreeable  pro- 
menades. The  improvements  outside  of  the  town  are  not  only 
extensive  but  judiciously  planned  and  executed.  Astrakhan  has  a 
dockyard  and  an  artenal,  and  ii  the  rendezvous  for  the  Russian  war- 
ships that  cruise  in  the  Caspian. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  in  the  fishing  season  the  population  of 
Astrakhan  is  increased  by  at  least  30,000  persons — a  motley  concourse, 
collected  from  almost  every  quarter  of  Asia  and  Europe^  of  whom 
nearly  one-tbird  are  Russian  traders.  The  Tartar  inhabitants  of  the 
town  number  above  10,000 ;  they  are  of  three  distinct  racei^  the 
Ghilan  (of  Western  Persia),  Buchanan,  and  Agriskhan  (or  '  mixed 
race,'  being  the  issue  of  Hindoos  settled  in  A^arakhsn  and  Tartar 
women),  each  of  whom  occupies  a  separate  division  of  the  Tartar 
slobod.  The  Armenians  are  among  the  richest  traders  ia  Astrakhan. 
The  Georgians  of  Astrakhan  are  mostly  mechanics.  As  temporary 
residents  only  we  may  include  the  dealers  who  visit  Astrakhan  from 
China  and  Bokhara;  the  Kalmuck  too  is  accounted  a  stranger, 
although  he  hss  his  wooden  hut  or  felt  tent  permanently  standing  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Fishing  is  his  constant  occupation.  The 
Hindoo  population,  which  numbers  only  a  few  hundreds,  are  natives 
of  Mooltan  and  Lahore,  and  are  noted  for  their  love  of  flowers  and  of 
money.  Their  stores  in  Ihe  Indian  bazaar  have  each  of  them  a  flower-bed 
in  frt>nt ;  and  they  are  never  without  a  nosegay  between  iheir  fingers. 
Their  business  is  to  lend  money  on  as  usurious  terms  as  possible,  and 
their  accumulations  being  seconded  by  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
parsimony  in  their  mode  of  living,  they  rise  quickly  into  affluence. 
The  European' residents  form  a  moUey  assemblage  of  traders,  artisans, 
teachers,  government  officers,  and  artists  from  north,  south,  easi^  and 
west 

The  establishments  for  weaving  silks  and  cottons  at  Astrakhan  are 
nearly  100  in  number.  Considerable  quantities  of  leather,  particu- 
larly a  superior  description  of  morocco  and  shsgreen,  as  well  as  tallow 
and  sosp,  are  manufactured.  The  numerous  gardens  in  the  town  and 
its  environs  produce,  bv  means  of  irrigation,  several  fine  species  of 
fruit,  especially  grapes,  of  which  above  a  dozen  sorts  are  frequently  seen 
in  the  same  plot  of  ground :  these  are  dried  and  form  a  considerable 
article  of  export  to  the  interior  of  Russia,  The  business  of  buying 
and  selling,  mors  than  one-half  of  which  has  been  engrossed  by  the 
Armenians,  is  conducted  in  28  khans  or  baaaars,  which  contain  1600 
stores  built  of  stone,  and  660  wooden  stalls.  Raw  silk  and  siUi  goods, 
cotton  and  cotton-yam,  drugs,  dve-stulb,  carpets, 'oil,  rice,  and  other 
eastern  productions,  form  the  chief  importations :  the  exportations 
are  principally  woollen  doth,  linens,  ooohinesl,  velvet,  iron,  salt, 
fruits,  fish,  caviar,  isinglass,  wine,  liquorice,  sods»  hides^  skins,  and 
grain. 

ASTURIAS,  a  former  province  of  Spain,  bearing  the  title  of  prin- 
cipality, 'el  Principado  de  Asturisa,'  is  situated  between  42**  67  and 
43'  42'  N.  hit,  4"  80'  and  7'  9'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  S.  by  the  province  of  Leon,  £.  by  the  modem  province  of 
Santander  in  Castilla  Vieja,  and  W.  by  Galicia^  The  greatest  length 
east  to  west  is  130  miles ;  the  greatest  width  north  to  south  is  60  miles. 
It  constitutes  the  modem  province  of  Oviedo,  which  has  an  area  of 
8686  square  miles,  and  had  in  1849  a  population  of  610,000. 

Sttrfdce, — The  line  of  separation  between  Asturias  and  Leon  is 
formed  by  the  summit-level  of  the  Asturian  Mountains,  a  lofty  ridge 
continuous  from  the  Pyrenees.  Tins  mountain  chain  enters  Asturias 
from  Santander  at  the  Sierra  Alba,  6960  feet  high,  and  passing  on  to 
the  Sierra  de  P^jarea,  8628  feet  h4;h,  the  Pefia  de  Pe&arandi^  11,000 
feet  high,  and  other  lofty  summits,  enters  Galicia  at  the  Sierra  de 
Fefiamarela,  9460  feet  high.  Many  offsets  from  this  chsin  of  mountains 
extend  northward  into  Asturias  and  in  some  cases  nearly  reach  the 
coast  Owing  to  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  ridges  and  spurs 
descend  from  the  mountsin  crest  the  valleys  have  great  variety  of 
form;  some  are  straight,  steep,  and  rugged ;  some  are  rounded  into 
basins ;  and  some  are  of  gentle  slope,  watered  by  perennial  streams, 
cultivated  in  the  central  parts^  and  wooded  on  the  slopes.  Indeed 
the  surface  generally  is  more  irregular,  broken,  and  wUd  than  any 
other  province  of  Spain,  except  peniaps  Galicia.    With  two  or  three 
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exoeptiona  the  roadfl  are  raggod  and  impasBable  for  oarriagfls.  Then 
is  omy  one  of  the  best  kind,  the  great  oarriage-road  from  Leon  to 
OriedOy  with  tbs  uuutinuation  to  GKjon,  which  is  indeed  magnificent^ 
and  most  iutve  been  constructed  at  a  very  great  expense.  It  passes 
oyer  the  crest  of  the  monntain  barrier  by  the  pass  of  Pajares.  Near 
Villa-Nneva»  on  the  south  side,  tiie  passage  is  so  narrow  that  a  stream 
has  barely  room  to  flow  through  it,  and  the  road  is  carried  along  a 
wdl-constructed  causeway.  The  summit  itself  is  a  swampy  level 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  barren  mountains.  From  this  elevated 
reservoir  of  rain  and  snow  small  streams  descend  both  ways  to 
form  the  rivers  of  Leon  and  Asturias.  Pajares,  a  poor  hamlet^  is 
somewhat  lower  down  on  the  northern  sida  The  road  follows  the 
▼alley  of  the  Mieres  and  afterwards  that  of  the  Nalon.  The  whole 
route  from  Pajares  to  Oviedo  passes  through  alpine  scenes  of  verdure 
and  cultivation,  sometimes  among  chestnut  groves,  maize-fields,  and 
meadows,  and  sometimes  in  wild  glens  inclosed  by  hills,  where  there 
is  only  just  room  for  the  road  and  its  pleasant  accompaniment,  the 
dear  river.  Besides  the  pass  of  Pajares  there  are  three  or  four  others  | 
over  the  mountains  between  Leon  and  Asturias,  but  they  are  not 
practicable  for  carriages  and  are  rarely  used  except  by  the  peasantiy. 
A  good  carriage-road  of  recent  construction  connects  Avil^  with 
Oviedo. 

Asturias  has  about  140  miles  of  coast,  mostly  bold  and  rocky. 
Many  of  tiie  rivers  reach  the  sea  through  ravines,  where  they  form 
estuaries  ('  rias '  in  Spanish),  which  in  some  instances  extend  eight 
or  ten  miles  inland.  There  are  several  harbours,  but  they  are  all 
smalL 

The  rivers  have  generally  a  short  course  from  the  mountains  north- 
ward to  the  coast.  The  Eo  reaches  Asturias  from  Qalida,  and  its 
lower  course  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  provinces.  The 
Kavia  also  comes  from  Galicia,  forming  the  boundaiy  in  its  upper 
course,  and  afterwards  passing  through  Asturias,  and  entering  the  sea 
below  the  town  of  Navia.  The  Nalon  is  the  most  important  of  the 
rivers  of  Asturias.  It  has  its  source  near  the  summit  of  the  Asturian 
Mountains,  about  43°  N.  lat,  6°  24'  W.  long.  It  receives  many 
affluents,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Caudal,  the  Trubia,  the  Puerto, 
and  the  Narcea,  all  on  the  left  bank.  It  passes  by  Oviedo,  below 
which  it  receives  the  Nora  on  the  right  bank  and  enters  the  sea  by 
the  ria  of  Pravia.  It  is  a  fine  clear  river,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  is  of  considerable  width  and  deptili.  The  Sella  enters  the  sea 
by  a  ria  at  Ribadesella.  The  villages  of  the  Sella  and  its  affluents 
afforded  places  of  refuge  to  the  Ooths  after  the  disastrotis  battle  of  the 
Guadadete.  Near  Cobadonga,  about  five  miles  S.R  from  Cangas  de 
Onis  (Canieas),  a  cave  is  shown  which  Pelayo  is  said  to  have  made  his 
place  of  residence.  It  is  situated  up  the  Rio  Bueno,  near  the  village 
of  Soto.  Among  these  rocky  defiles  the  Moors,  who  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  800,000,  were  defeated  by  Pelayo  in  718;  but  this 
number  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  the  valleys  being  of  veiy  limited 
extent. 

Climate  and  Productions. — The  climate  is  moist,  cold  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts,  but  temperate  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  sea-coast^  where 
orange-trees  grow  in  the  open  air.  The  food  of  tiie  peasantry  consists 
chiefly  of  maize,  and  the  culture  of  that  grain  is  proportionately  large. 
Wheat  of  excellent  quality  is  also  grown,  especially  the  kind  called 
spelt-wheat.  Potatoes  are  cultivated,  and  the  parsnip  is  said  to  be 
indigenous.  Chestnuts  form  a  part  of  the  wmter-provision  in  the 
higher  valleys,  and  are  also  exported.  Filberts  and  nuts  are  exported 
from  Gijon  and  Yillavicioea  to  England.  Apples  and  pears  are  grown, 
and  excellent  dder  is  made.  The  forest-trees  are  chiefly  oaks  and 
pines,  especially  the  Cluster  Pine  {Piniu  pinaster),  which  however  is 
mutilated  by  cutting  the  branches,  and  it  is  thus  prevented  from 
attaining  its  full  size.  The  upright  Gorse  {Ulex  tCrieta)  is  in  many 
parts  inclosed  for  the  purpose  of  being  cut  and  carried  to  the  fold- 
yards.  The  horses  and  cattle  are  sm^,  but  neatly  formed.  The 
sheep  are  generally  black,  and  veiy  numerous.  Fish  are  abimdant  in 
the  streams. 

The  manufactures  are  unimportant  There  are  some  tanneries. 
Common  woollen  and  linen  cloths  are  woven  for  home  consumption. 
Earthenware  and  copper  utensils  are  made,  and  jet-trinkets  are 
wrought.    There  are  two  or  three  manufactories  of  fire-arms. 

Mineralt  and  Mines. — The  most  important  mineral  product  of 
Asturias  is  coaL  The  deposit  is  chiefly  north  of  Oviedo,  in  the  basin 
of  the  Lower  Nalon.  The  seams  are  mostly  8  or  4  feet  thick,  but  some 
are  much  thicker.  The  coal  is  bituminous,  but  iniferior  to  English 
coal.  It  is  wrought  from  the  surface,  so  that  deep  shafts  are  not 
required.  There  are  four  or  five  prindpal  companies  to  whom  the 
mines  are  let,  and  the  coal  is  snipped  from  Gijon,  Avil^s,  and 
Ribadesella.  Small  quantities  of  iron,  copper,  and  other  metals  are 
obtained.  There  are  quarries  of  marble  and  of  coarse  sandstone 
ffuitable  for  millstones. 

To»ns, — Oviedo  is  the  capital  of  Asturias  and  of  the  modem  pro- 
vince to  which  it  gives  name.  [OyiEDo.]  AviUs,  12  nules  N.  by  W. 
from  Oviedo,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Ria  de  Avil^s,  on  the  west 
bank,  whence  a  causeway  and  stone  bridge  extend  across  the  river. 
The  town  is  substantially  built ;  the  houses  are  mostly  two  stories 
hig^,  and  several  have  arratdes  in  front  There  are  two  churches,  one 
of  which  is  andent,  with  an  entrance-door  of  Norman  architecture 
highly  ornamented :  the  population  is  about  8000.    Castropol,  a  small 


town  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  ria  of  the  river  Eo,  a  little  higher  up 
than  Ribadeo,  on  the  opposite  bank,  in  Galicia.  The  communicaUon 
is  kept  up  by  ferry-boats.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in 
fishing.  Oijon,  a  sea-port  town,  18  miles  N.N.E.  from  Oviedo,  stands 
on  a  low  headland  which  projects  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  has  some 
remains  of  the  andent  wall,  and  ia  defended  by  an  old  casUe  and  by 
batteries  on  the  coast  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  difficulty  bat 
the  anchorage  inside  is  good,  and  it  is  a  convenient  port  for  amall 
vessels.  Steamers  call  regulariy  as  they  pass  along  the  coast  The 
town  consists  of  several  wide  and  straight  streets  of  well-built  houses 
mostly  two  stories  high.  The  parish  church  is  small,  bat  there  u 
another  church  suffidently  large  and  commodious  :  the  population  is 
about  6000.  In  718,  after  the  battle  of  Canieas  (Cangas  de  Onia),  th« 
Moors  were  driven  from  Gijon,  which  they  had  taken  and  fortified. 
Pelayo,  the  conqueror,  then  made  it  his  place  of  remdenoe,  improved 
the  fortifications,  and  styled  himself  Conde  de  Gijon.  Bermndez, 
the  historian  of  Spanish  art>  was  bom  here.  Luarco,  a  small  town 
35  miles  W.N.W.  from  Oviedo,  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  wild  ravine, 
where  two  streams  unite  and  fall  into  the  sea  by  a  small  beach  of 
sand.  The  town  is  well  built  The  successive  headlands  of  the  rocky 
coast  render  the  sea-view  very  striking,  the  little  port  or  oove  forming 
the  foreground.  The  view  inland,  following  the  broken  banks  of  the 
stream  tUl  it  disappears  among  the  lofty  moimtains,  is  also  very  fiD& 
Navia,  45  miles  W.N.W.  from  Oviedo,  stands  on  a  sort  of  promontorr 
a  little  raised  above  the  marshy  bank  of  the  ria  of  Navia.  It  ii  a 
small  town  consisting  of  houses  badly  buUt  and  ill  grouped ;  the 
streets  too  are  dirty.  The  communication  across  the  ria  is  by  feny* 
boats.  Pravia,  16  miles  N.N.W.  from  Oviedo,  stands  on  a  hill  in  the 
midst  of  a  fine  valley  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nalon.  Small  craft 
ascend  the  ria  as  high  as  Pravia.  It  is  a  pretty  town  with  fountains 
and  pleasant  public  walks :  population  ai>out  2000.  RibademUa  or 
Riva  de  Sella  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  ria  formed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sella,  45  miles  KN.E.  from  Oviedo.  It  forma  a  small  port, 
which  has  good  anchorage  and  deep  water,  but  a  bar  at  the  entrance 
which  has  generally  onl^  eight  feet  of  water  prevents  the  adnusraon 
of  large  vends.  ViUavtciosa,  a  small  town  and  port^  28  miles  N.& 
from  Oviedo,  stands  on  tiie  east  bank  of  the  small  river  Linares  at  the 
head  of  a  ria.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  buUt,  and  there  are  some 
remains  of  the  ancient  walL  Nuts  are  exported.  The  inhabitants, 
about  1000,  Bire  mostly  employed  in  fishing. 

Inhabitants, — The  Asturians  are  robust,  frugal,  laborious,  honest, 
fond  of  their  country,  and  proud  of  their  descent  Both  sexes  are 
dvil  and  well-mannered.  Their  dresses  are  coarse,  and  seem  to  be  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  polish  of  their  behaviour.  The  women 
wear  their  hair  hanging  down  behind  in  long  plaits  (freiuot).  The 
principal  market-day  is  Sunday,  according  to  andent  usage.  Imme- 
diately after  the  market  the  peasantry  attend  mass  in  the  parish 
churches,  carrying  in  their  baskets  with  them.  In  the  aft^noon 
dancing  conunences,  which  is  always  perfonned  to  the  national  vocal 
musia  The  men  are  skilful  in  playing  at  single  stick,  and  also  delight 
in  the  game  of  skittles. 

The  province  is  divided  into  cons^os  (councils),  of  which  there  are 
about  70.  These  councils  have  the  management  of  the  local  afiairs  of 
their  respective  districts. 

History, — ^After  the  battle  of  the  Guadalete,  near  Jeres  (Xeres), 
November  11th,  712,  in  which  Tarik  the  Mohammedan  general  defeated 
Roderic  king  of  the  Vid-Gk)ths,  the  remains  of  the  Christian  army 
were  soon  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  mountainous  regions  of  northern 
Spain,  especially  to  Galicia  and  Asturias.  Pelayo  (PeUgiua),  a  Vin- 
Gothic  nobleman,  was  elected  leader,  and  in  718  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Moors  among  the  defiles  of  Cobadonga  in  the  vslleys 
of  the  Sella  and  its  tributary  streams.  This  victory  was  the  fint 
serious  check  given  to  the  triumphant  career  of  the  invaders.  Pelavo 
improved  the  advantage  which  he  had  gained,  and  Charlemagne  in 
the  meantime  rolled  back  the  tide  of  conquest  on  the  north-eastern 
side  of  Spain  and  planted  the  Cross  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro.  Pelayo 
extended  his  conquests  on  the  north-western  ude,  and  before  his 
death  in  787  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  kingdom,  to  whidi  others 
were  afterwards  added,  and  the  whole  was  ultimately  consolidated 
into  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  Pelayo  was  succeeded  by  a  son  and  a 
grandson  (737-757),  who,  as  well  as  himsdf,  sucoesdvely  bore  the  title 
of  King  of  Asturias.  Ten  other  soverdgns  succeeded  (757-914),  who 
bore  respectively  the  title  of  King  of  Oviedo.  A  large  portion  of  ^e 
territory  of  Leon  having  then  been  wrested  from  the  Moors, 
Ordufio  II.  removed  the  court  from  Oviedo  to  Leon,  and  assumed 
for  himself  and  his  successors  the  title  of  King  of  Leon. 

Asturias  gives  the  title  of  Prince  (Principe)  to  the  heir-apparent  of 
the  SpsJiish  throne.  This  title  was  first  conferred  at  the  request 
of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  in  1388,  when  his  daughter  Constance 
was  married  to  Enrique,  eldest  son  of  Juan  L,  long  of  Castilla 
and  Leon. 

(Antillon;  Mi&ano;  Mudoz;  Ford's  Handhook  of  Spain;  Wid- 
drington's  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  in  1848;  AH  de  Verifier  la 
Dates.) 

ASUNCION,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Asundon  and  of  the 
Republic  of  Paraguay,  in  South  America,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  or 
left  bank  of  the  river  Paraguay,  m  25"  16'  S.  kt,  57'  47'  W.  long.,  at 
a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Araguai  branch  of  the 
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Filoomayo.  The  city,  which  stands  upon  a  oommanding  spoty  was 
built  in  1585  by  a  colony  of  Spaniards  under  Juan  de  Salazar ;  and 
from  the  convenience  of  its  situation  speedily  became  a  place  of  some 
oonseqaenoe.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1548,  the  greater 
part  of  the  houses  being  built  of  wood.  From  tiiis  calamity  it 
speedily  recovered ;  and  in  1547  was  a  place  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  erected  into  a  bishop's  see.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  three 
parish  churches,  and  four  convents  and  monasteries.  It  once  con- 
tained a  college  of  Jesuits.  Properly  speaking  the  town  consists  of 
only  one  street  surrounded  by  several  lanes  and  a  great  number  of 
houses  which  stand  apart  and  are  surrounded  by  groves  of  orange 
trees.  Even  in  the  principal  street  most  of  the  houses  are  small  and 
oonadat  merely  of  a  i&op  with  two  or  three  apartments  attached  to  it. 
Few  of  the  houses  have  flat  rooTs;  the  greater  part  are  covered  with 
tiles:  The  best  buildings  in  the  city  are  those  mentioned  above.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  European  and  Indian  descent  with  the  addition  of 
a  few  negroes ;  their  number  is  estimated  at  10,000.  Asuncion  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  export  of  hides,  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
mat^  or  Paraguay  tea^  which  is  largely  used  all  through  South 
America^  Qreat  numbers  of  homed  cattle,  horses,  mules,  asses, 
sheep,  and  goats  are  bred  by  the  farmers,  who  grow  wheat,  maize, 
sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  mandioc,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 
Honey  and  wax  are  produced  in  abundance;  and  the  rivers  supply 
lai^  quantities  of  fish. 

The  air  in  and  about  Asuncion  is  generally  temperate  and  genial ; 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  wind  blows  from  the  south. 

The  policy  of  the  late  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  Dr.  Francia,  in  pro- 
hibiting all  intercourse  with  foreigners  and  with  the  surrounding 
states,  preserved  the  republic  from  tilie  miseries  of  constant  civil  and 
political  commotions  so  characteristic  of  the  neighbouring  American 
republics ;  but  was  very  detrimental  to  the  trade  of  Asuncion  and  of 
the  republic  generally.  By  treaties  however  concluded  with  the 
President  of  Paraguay  in  March  1853  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Sardinia,  and  the  United  States  are  free  to  navigate  the  rivers 
of  Paraguay,  and  to  settle  and  trade  in  any  of  the  towns  of  the  re- 
public In  the  dry  season  vessels  drawing  6  feet  water  and  in  the 
wet  season  vessels  drawing  12  feet  can  stul  up  to  Asuncion,  above 
which  the  river  Paraguay  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  size 
for  600  miles. 

ATACAICA,  one  of  the  five  provinces  of  the  department  of  Potoei, 
in  Bolivia,  in  South  America,  includes  that  part  of  Bolivia  which  lies 
to  the  west  of  the  Andes  along  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  river  Loa»  which  separates  it  from  Peru,  and  runs  between  21'' 
and  22*"  S.  lat,  and  &  by  the  river  Salado,  which  partly  divides  it 
from.  Chili,  and  flows  near  26^  S.  lat.  The  province  extends  along  the 
coast  upwards  of  210  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  from  25  to  40  miles. 
The  coast  is  indented  by  the  bays  of  Moreno  and  MexiUones,  which 
are  about  80  miles  apart,  the  intervening  space  being  occupied  by  a 
mountainous  headland  projecting  into  the  sea.  Moreno  Bay  opens  to 
the  south.  Cerro  Moreno,  the  hijghest  of  four  mountain  peaks  which 
stretch  S.S.K  fh>m  the  head  of  Moreno  Bay,  is  4170  feet  high.  Mexil- 
lones  Bay  is  extensive  and  deep,  opening  to  the  north.  The  shore  is 
lined  with  high  land,  barren,  and  destitute  of  fresh  water.  The  pro- 
vince of  Atacama  is  divided  into  the  Upper  (Sierra)  and  Lower  coimtry. 
The  Sierra  is  on  the  north-eaat,  within  the  chain  of  the  Andes ;  it  is  the 
smaller  of  the  two  divisions,  and  contains  some  fertile  valleys  in  which 
the  common  frnits  and  seeds  of  the  South  American  sierras  are  culti- 
vated. The  surrounding  mountains  contain  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  however  are  not  worked.  On  the  mountain  sides  are  numerous 
herds  of  vioufias,  which  the  Indians  hunt,  selling  their  skins  and  eat- 
ing their  fledi,  which  is  tender  and  of  excellent  taste.  The  Lower 
country  consists  of  wide  plains  covered  with  sand,  generally  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  sometimes  quite  black,  with  occasionally  a  streak  of 
white.  On  the  plains  rise  some  high  ridges  and  a  few  rounded  knolls 
cf  great  bulk ;  in  no  part  however  is  there  any  trace  of  vegetation.  In  the 
southern  district  called  the  Desert  of  Atacama,  which  extends  towards 
the  boundaiy  of  Chili,  such  is  the  scarcity  of  water  that  at  the  time  of 
the  first  conquest  many  of  the  Spaniards  perished  of  thirst.  Towards 
the  boundaiy  of  Peru  a  few  rivers  descend  from  the  Andes ;  and  along 
the  valleys  in  which  their  courses  run  a  rich  vegetation  is  displayed, 
the  soil  producing  bananas,  cotton,  figs,  vines,  and  other  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  most  considerable  of  these  rivers  is  the  Cobija,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  is  a  good  harbour.  The  town  connected  with 
this  harbour  was  formerly  called  Cobija,  but  is  now  Puerto-de-la-Mar, 
It  IB  situated  in  22'  80'  S.  lat,  at  the  foot  of  hills  which  rise  abruptly 
to  an  elevation  of  between  2000  and  8000  feet  On  the  hills  the  cactus 
alone  flourishes  and  attains  the  size  of  a  tree,  but  in  summer  it  also 
dies.  The  site  of  the  town  is  an  accumulation  of  earth  and  stones, 
with  an  admixture  of  small  shells,  showing  that  the  whole  must  have 
been  at  one  time  imder  the  sea.  The  town  is  protected  by  a  small 
fortress.  The  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  are  almost  all  oecupied 
as  shops,  in  which  a  great  variety  of  European  and  American  goods 
are  sold.  There  is  a  church,  with  a  tower,  the  oldest  building  in  the 
place.  Secure  anchorage  for  vessels  is  found  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  shore.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  or  basin  is  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel between  low  dark  rodcs.  Formerly  Bolivia  received  its  foreign 
•applies  by  way  of  Arica  and  Taona  in  Peru,  but  since  1827  Puerto- 
de-la-Mar  has  been  the  port  of  entry  for  the  republic,  and  there  is 


consequently  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  at  the  port  European 
dry  goods,  cottons,  silk,  quicksilver,  tobacco,  tea,  wine,  American 
domestic  cottons,  flour,  &a,  are  imported,  and  are  sent  into  the  inte- 
rior in  small  parcels  on  asses*  backs  to  Calama,  iJience  by  mules  across 
the  Cordillera.  The  exports  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  copper<>re. 
Provisions  are  imported  from  Chili  and  Peru,  timber  from  Chiloe  and 
Concepcion.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  chiefly  occupied  in 
fishing  for  congers,  which  they  salt  and  export  to  the  interior  and  tc 
other  ports.  Along  the  coast  a  species  of  cod  called  'tollo'  is  caught  in 
abundance,  and  exported.  The  interior  district  contains  veins  of  crys- 
tal of  various  colours,  of  jasper,  talc,  copper,  blue  vitriol,  and  alum. 
About  6  miles  N.  firom  Puerto-de-la-Mar  is  a  rooky  point,  under  shelter 
of  which  vessels  load  with  copper-ore  from  the  neighbouring  mines. 
This  natural  harbour  is  called  Uaiica.  The  landing  is  attended  with 
some  difficulty,  goods  being  conveyed  through  the  smf  on  balsas.  Rich 
copper-mines  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  inland  from  Catica.  From 
the  scarcity  of  fuel  very  little  of  the  ore  is  smelted.  There  is  no  coal 
in  the  province.  Charcoal  is  brought  from  Chili  or  Peru.  Cactus- 
wood  is  used  for  the  fires  required  in  cooking.  The  ores,  which  con- 
sist of  brown  and  red  oxides,  sulphuret,  and  green  carbonate,  after 
being  culled  at  the  mine  mouth,  are  carried  on  asses'  backs  to  be 
smelted  or  exported.  A  large  proportion  is  exported  to  Swansea  to 
be  smelted  there.  Much  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  from  the 
want  of  fresh  water,  and  proposals  have  been  made  to  remedy  this 
evil  by  boring  Artesian  wells  near  the  town  of  Puerto-de-la-Mar.  The 
saltness  of  tibe  springs  is  owing  to  beds  of  nitre  and  salt  ^through 
which  they  percolate.  Sweet  water  is  so  highly  prized  that'it  is  some- 
times sent  as  a  present  from  Valparaiso  or  Peru.  Atacama  Alta  and 
Atacama  Baja  are  towns  situated  in  the  interior ;  Alta  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Andes,  and  Baja  in  the  plain,  on  the  river  Loo,  about  70 
miles  E.S.E.  from  Puerto-de-la-Mar. 

ATAONL    [Ababdb.] 

ATBARA.    [Nubia.] 

ATCHAFALAYA  RIVER    [Loui8Iana.J 

ATCHAM,  Shropshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  of  Atcham  and  Wellington  division  of  the  hundred  of 
South  Bradford,  is  situated  in  52**  40'  N.  lat,  2**  89'  W.  long.,  distant 
4  miles  S.E.  firom  Shrewsbury,  and  158  miles  W.N.W.  from  London  : 
the  population  in  1851  was  462.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Salop  and  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Atcham  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  48  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  103,690  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  19,088. 

The  village  is  beautifidly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Severn,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  erected 
from  a  design  by  Gwyn.  Atcham  was  the  birth-place  of  Odericus 
Vitalis,  the  early  British  imtorian.  Within  sight  of  the  village,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Tern  and  Severn,  is  Attingham  Hall,  the  noble 
mansion  of  Lord  Berwick.  The  Roman  station  Uriconium,  or  Wrox- 
eter,  is  about  a  mile  from  the  village.  A  portion  of  the  dty  wall  is 
still  standing,  and  many  inscribed  stones,  altars,  coins,  and  personal 
ornaments  have  been  at  various  times  discovered. 

ATCHEEN,  or  ACHEEN,  a  small  independent  kingdom  in  Sumatra, 
occupies  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  island,  and  borders  gene- 
rally on  the  coimtry  of  the  Battas.  The  kingdom  does  not  extend 
inland  farther  than  about  50  miles.  It  stretdies  along  the  coast  to 
the  south-westward  as  far  as  the  town  of  Bams,  in  2**  N.  lat,  98"  80' 
E.  long.  On  the  northern  coast  the  territory  of  Acheen  reaches  as  far 
eastward  as  Karti,  in  5°  lO'  K  lat,  97'  40'  E.  long. 

The  Portuguese  first  visited  Pedir,  on  the  north-west  coast,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1509.  In  June,  1602,  the  first  English  ships  visited  Acheen. 
The  fleet  was  tmder  the  command  of  Sir  James  Lancaster,  who  bore 
a  letter  from  the  queen  of  England  to  the  sultan  of  Acheen.  On 
this  occasion  a  regular  commercial  treaty  between  the  two  govern- 
ments was  drawn  up  and  executed.  The  chief  object  of  this  treaty 
was  to  obtain  a  continuous  supply  of  pepper  from  Acheen.  In  the 
year  1659  the  reigning  queen  of  Acheen,  having  granted  some  addi- 
tional privileges  to  the  East  India  Company,  a  factory  was  established 
at  Acheen  town.  The  trade  however  was  never  very  flourishing  in 
this  quarter,  and  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  upon  the  establishment 
of  the  Company's  settlement  at  Bencoolen,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Sumatra,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  the  pepper  was  prin- 
cipally collected. 

A  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  sultan  of  Acheen  in  April  1819 
by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  the 
East  India  Company,  whereby  the  right  of  trading  freely  to  all  the 
ports  of  that  kingdom  was  assured  to  the  British  upon  the  payment 
of  fixed  and  declared  rates  of  duty.  By  this  treaty  His  Highness  like- 
wise engaged  "  not  to  grant  to  any  person  whatever  a  monopoly"  of 
the  produce  of  his  istates,  and  to  exdude  the  subjects  of  every  other 
European  power,  and  likewise  all  Americans,  from  a  fixed  habitation 
or  residence  in  his  dominions." 

On  the  occasion  of  concluding  this  treaty  the  East  India  Company 
advanced  to  the  sultan  of  Acheen  a  loan  of  50,000  dollars,  and 
presented  to  him  as  a  gift  six  pair  of  brass  field-pieces  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  ammunition  and  military  stores. 

The  government  of  Acheen  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  and  the 
king  or  sultan  is  limited  in  his  authority  only  by  the  yower  of  the 
greater  vassals,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  not  in  the  etgoyment 
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of  much  political  liberty.  The  whole  kingdom  is  divided  into  about 
190  BmaU  diflirictB  or  eommumiiesi  equivalent  to  pariahea.  The 
principal  towns  on  the  north  and  north-east  an  Atobbbh,  Pedir, 
Bamalanga,  and  Pasay ;  on  the  south-west  side  are  Tappous,  Sinkell, 
Kalabouy  Tarumon,  Angas,  Davah,  and  other  small  towns.  The  state 
ref  enues  are  made  up  of  contributions  in  grain,  cattle,  and  money,  sent 
from  each  district,  and  delivered  at  the  king's  store ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal income  of  the  crown  consists  in  custom-duties  imposed  upon 
the  import  and  export  of  merchandise. 

The  climate  of  this  part  of  the  island  is  comparatively  healthy. 
The  country  ia  more  free  than  most  of  the  other  parts  of  Sumatra 
from  stagnant  waters  and  from  woods,  for  which  reason  the 
inhabitants  are  likewise  less  liable  to  fevers  and  dysenteries.  A  chain 
of  mountains,  in  some  parts  consisting  of  two,  in  others  of  three 
parallel  ridges,  runs  from  near  the  norUi-westem  point  through  the 
whole  extent  of  Sumatra,  including  of  course  the  territory  of 
Achoen.    [Suuatra.] 

The  Achinese  are  in  general  taller  and  stouter  and  their  complexions 
darker  than  those  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Sumatra.  They  are 
fond  of  commercial  adventiune,  and  their  degree  of  knowledge,  mora 
particularly  as  regards  other  countries,  is  greater  than  that  possessed 
by  other  rnoes  of  Sumatrans  who  do  not  eng|age  so  largely  in 
commerce.  The  language  in  use  among  the  Achinese  is  one  of  the 
general  dialects  of  the  Eastern  Islands :  in  writing  they  make  use  of 
the  Malayan  character.  In  religion  they  are  followers  of  Mohammed, 
and  maintain  the  fonns  and  ceremonies  of  the  Moslem  faith  with 
much  s^ictness. 

Acheen  still  carries  on  some  traffic  with  the  Coromandel  ooast,  to 
which  it  furnishes  gold-dust)  raw  silk,  betel-nut,  pepper,  sulphur, 
camphor,  and  benaoin;  receiving  in  return  salt  and  cotton  pieoe-goods. 
The  camphor  and  benzoin  exported  from  Acheen  are  mostly  procured 
by  internal  commerce  from  their  neighbours  the  Battas.  Tliick 
cotton  cloth  and  striped  or  checkered  stuffs  ore  manufactured  and 
exported  to  the  Malay  peninsula.  Some  silk  goods  also  are  manufac- 
tured, but  not  to  a  great  extent. 

(Marsden's  Butory  of  Sumatra ;  Forrest's  Vojfagt  (q  (he  Mergui 
Archipelago  ;  Parliamentary  Papa's.) 

ATCHEEN,  or  ACHEEN,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Acheen 
in  Sumatra^  is  situated  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  islaud, 
in  6''  35'  H.  lat,  95**  Ah*  E.  long.  The  town  stands  on  a  river  tha 
falls  into  the  sea  by  several  channels  near  to  Acheen-head,  and  h  about 
a  league  from  the  sea,  where  the  shipping  lie  in  a  roodatead  which  ia 
securely  sheltered  by  several  small  islands.  A  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  on  which  is  a  depth  of  only  four  feet  at  low  water  during 
spring-tides,  prevents  all  but  small  vessels  from  entering  the  river. 
The  town,  which  is  said  to  be  populous  and  to  contain  8000  houses, 
is  situated  on  a  plain  in  a  wide  valley  formed  like  an  amphitheatre  by 
ranges  of  lofty  hills.  The  houses  are  detached ;  they  aro  built  of 
bamboo  and  rough  timber,  and  are  mostly  raised  on  inles  some  feet 
above  the  ground  in  order  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  inundations. 
There  are  numerous  mosques  and  public  buildings.  The  palace  of  the 
sultan  is  a  well-fortified  though  not  a  very  beautiful  building ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  moat  and  strong  walls.  Near  to  the  gate  are  several 
pieces  of  brass  ordnance  of  large  sue,  of  which  two  were  sent  as  a 
present  by  James  I.  to  the  sultan  of  Adieen.  Owing  to  the  plan  of 
its  construction,  and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  numerous  trees 
which  surround  and  intersect  it,  the  town  when  seen  from  a  short 
distance  has  a  very  pleasing  and  picturesque  appearance.  The  coimtry 
beyond  it  exhibits  a  high  degree  of  cultivation,  and  contains  many 
small  villages  with  white  mosques,  whidi  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

ATCHUJEFF,  ATCHUK,  or  ATCHU.    [Taubida.] 

ATEGERAT.    [Abtbsikia.] 

ATERNO,  RIVER.    [Abeuz«o.] 

ATERNUM.    [Abbuko.] 

ATESSA    [ABRuazo.] 

ATFI'H,  a  province  of  YestAnieh,  or  Middle  Egypt,  stretching 
along  the  right  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  for  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  in  length.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Cairo,  W.  by 
the  Nile,  which  separates  it  from  the  province  of  Benisouef,  S.  by 
the  province  of  Minieh,  and  R  by  the  desert  and  mountains  which 
extend  to  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Atfik,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
is  a  small  town  of  about  4000  inhabitants,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Aphroditopolis,  or  City  of  Venus,  40  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Cairo  and  20 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  Benisouef,  in  29**  28'  N.  lat,  31°  28'  R  long. 
The  province  of  Atfih  is  not  so  rich  as  the  opposite  one  of  Benisouef, 
the  strip  of  productive  land  being  here  much  narrower  on  the  right 
than  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  contains  many  villages  but  no 
place  deserving  the  name  of  a  town  except  Atfih. 

(Belxoni  and  Burckhardt's  Travdt ;  Ik»Briptum  de  VEgypte.) 

ATH  or  AATH,  a  well-built  and  fortified  town  in  Belgium, 
province  of  Hainault,  is  situated  on  the  Dender,  an  affluent  of  the 
Scholde,  in  50**  86'  N.  lat.,  3°  46'  R  long.,  32  mUes  by  railway  aW. 
from  Brussels,  and  20  miles  S.E.  from  Toumay :  population  about  9000. 

This  town  was  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Albert  of  Beijeren, 
count  of  Holland  and  Hainault.  In  1667,  on  the  French  taking  Ath, 
it  was  strongly  fortified  by  Vauban ;  but  the  French  lost  it  in  1678. 
The  fortificatioiis  have  been  considerably  strengthened  since  the 
peace  of  1815.    The  town-hall  ia  a  handsome  bmlding,  erected  about 


the  dose  of  the  16th  oentuzy.  The  chmch  of  SI-JuImh  whidi 
dates  from  1398,  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1817,  the  east  end  oolj 
escaping  destruction.  The  church  has  since  beoi  reboHt  with  the 
exception  of  the  spire,  which  was  150  feet  higlw  and  was  macfa 
admired.  Ath  has  an  arsenal  with  seven  bomb-proof  magazines.  It 
has  also  a  college,  a  school  of  design,  an  hospital,  a  theatre,  and  an 
orphan  asylum.  The  manufactures  are  hats,  caps,  gloves,  cotton  and 
linen  doth,  asbestos  cloth,  soap,  and  oiL  Bleaching,  dyeing,  breving, 
and  distilling  are  carried  on.  There  is  also  some  trade  in  coal,  is 
grain,  and  in  the  products  of  the  neighbouring  country,  among  which 
are  tobacco,  poppies,  and  rape.  In  the  town  is  a  tower  edOed  th« 
<  Tour  de  Burbaid,'  built  about  ▲.]!.  1150. 

ATHABASCA,  or  Atkapeteowt  the  name  of  a  river  and  lake  in 
the  north-western  territory  of  Britfth  Americfti  The  Athabasca 
River  which  is  also  called  the  Elk  River,  has  its  sourcee  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  near  Mount  Brown ;  in  its  windings  it  receives  the  waloa 
of  the  Leaser  Slave  Lake  by  its  outlet  the  Lesser  Slave  River :  it  is 
also  joined  by  the  Pembina,  Red  Deer,  aear  Water,  and  Bed  Willow 
Rivers.  AtliabaBca  Rirer  faUs  into  Athabasca  XiSke  by  sevenl 
channels,  the  prindpal  one  of  whidi  is  at  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  lake  nearly  opposite  to  Fort  Chipewyan  and  Fort  Wedderbora, 
which  are  trading  stations  eatablished  by  the  North-Weet  and 
Hudson's  Bay  Companies  during  the  time  of  their  rivalry.  In  the 
remoter  part  of  its  course  and  above  its  oonfiuenoe  with  Clear  Water 
River,  the  Athabasca  River  is  likewise  known  under  the  name  of 
Riviere  h  la  Biche. 

Athabasca  Lake,  frequently  called  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  ia  situated 
about  170  miles  S.R  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake.  It  is  of  an  dongaied 
shape,  lying  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west  It  ia  neariy  200 
I  miles  long,  but  its  general  width,  which  decreases  towards  its  eastera 
,  extremity,  doea  not  exceed  14  or  15  milea.  The  northern  ahore  of 
,  this  lake  is  high  and  rocky.  Fort  Chipewyan  is  in  58°  4X  N.  lat, 
'  and  111'  18'  W.  long. 

The  fur  traders  of  the  district  depend  chiefly  on  the  fish  of  the 
lake  for  food,  varied  by  the  flesh  of  the  buffido  and  the  moosedeer. 
Athabasca  Lake  geneially  lies  in  the  route  of  those  who  make  the 
overland  journey  to  the  arctic  ooast  of  America. 

(Bouchette's  Statitlical  Survey;  M'Qregor's  BrUiak  Amerka: 
Arctic  Expeditions  by  Franklin,  Bads,  Deaso,  Simpson,  Rae,  fta) 

ATHBOY.    [Meath.1 

ATHELNEY,  ISLE  OF.     [S0MEB8KBHIIII.]       • 

ATHENRY.    [Galway.] 

ATHENS,  or  ATHE'NiG  CAtf^roi),  the  chief  city  of  Attica,  one 
of  the  ancient  political  divisions  of  Greece,  and  the  capital  of  the 
modem  kingdom  of  Greece. 

We  propose  in  tins  artide  to  give  first  a  brief  desoription  of  the 
topography  of  the  andent  dty,  referring  to  Attica  for  the  geographical 
description  of  the  province ;  next,  a  brief  outline  of  its  histoiy,  and 
then  to  notice  the  present  city. 

Athens  is  situated  about  5  miles  from  the  seapooast  in  87^  58' 
N.  lat,  23**  43'  R  long.,  occupying  psrt  of  the  central  plain  of  Attica 
and  some  heights  which  run  down  into  the  plain,  but  are  quite 
detached  from  the  mountains  on  the  north  frontier  of  the  province. 
Of  these  eminences  the  most  conspicuous  are — Mount  Lycabettaa, 
called  by  Leake  and  others  Anchesmus  (now  St  Geofge),  with  iti 
peaked  summit  rising  higher  than  the  Acropolis  on  the  north-east  of 
the  dty  and  beyond  the  andent  walls ;  the  Acropolis  which  oeeupied 
neariy  the  centre  of  the  ancient  dty ;  the  Ardopagus  opposite  to  the 
west  end  of  the  Acropolis ;  and  the  hill  of  the  Muadum  also  included 
within  the  andent  walls,  the  highest  eminence  on  the  sonth.  On  the 
east  dde  of  the  dty  the  littio  river  lUssus,  which  rises  a  few  miles 
north-east  of  Ambeldkipo,  runs  in  a  souili-west  direotion  along  the 
southern  dde  of  the  dty,  separating  the  heights  of  Athens  on  the 
west  from  the  higher  and  more  continuous  range  of  Hymettus  on  the 
east:  it  was  joined  a  littie  above  the  dte  of  the  Lycdum  by  the 
Eridanus  from  the  east.  Thia  litUe  river  which  in  its  naturd  atate 
might  have  reached  the  marshy  lands  near  the  ooest,  is  now  reduced 
by  the  heats  of  sununer  and  the  channels  for  artificial  irrigatioD  to 
an  incondderable  stream ;  and  in  andent  times  its  current  must  have 
been  diminished  from  the  same  cauae.  The  Cephieus  which  rana 
due  south  past  the  west  dde  of  the  city  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mUe  and  a  half  from  the  walls,  ia  also  neariy  exhausted  by  the  euta 
for  irrigation  before  it  reaches  the  neighbourhood  of  the  PdsBua. 

Originally  the  dty  was  confined  to  the  Actopolis,  bat  it  gradually 
extended  lutil  it  eventually  covered  a  mudi  larger  area ;  the  Acropolia 
however  continued  to  be  designated  the  dty  {w^Ka)  throughout  the 
historic  period,  while  the  word  had  also  a  wider  signification,  in  the 
same  manner  (as  Colond  Leake  observes)  as  the  W(Md  CSty  ia  applied 
spedfically  to  a  part,  and  also  to  the  whole  of  London.  In  its  fully 
devdoped  state  Athens  consisted  of  the  Acropolis,  or  dty,  and  ihe 
Asty,  or  upper  town.  The  port-towna  of  the  Pdneos  and  Phdenmi 
were  connected  wiUi  the  Asty  by  long  walls  and  were  regarded  as 
a  third  part  of  Athens,  the  lower  town,  in  oppodtion  to  tl-e  Asty : 
all  tluee  parts  were  within  one  line  of  fortifications. 

The  aoeompanying  plan  of  Athms  will  show  the  drcnit  of  the 
walls  at  the  time  when  the  dty  had  attained  its  greatest  magdinde 
The  plan  is  taken  from  Keipaii,  and  shows  the  direotion  of  the  walla 
according  to  the  views  of  Forchhammnr,    Colond  Leake  rspreaent^ 
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the  walls  as  mclosing  a  much  narrower  space,  the  sotithem  wall 
bomg  whollj  confined  to  the  right  hank  of  the  IlisBus,  and  that  on 
the  west  passuig  oTer  the  smnmit  of  the  Muaeium  Hill  and  the  Pdtx  : 
on  the  north-east  he  makes  the  wall  extend  somewhat  farther  than 
on  the  plan  of  Keipart  Forchhammer  has  however  clearly  proved 
in  his  'Topographic  von  Athen'  and  elsewhere  that  the  wiiUa  of 
Themistodes  must  have  had  a  more  extended  circuit  than  Leake 
uppoeed,  and  his  views  appear  to  he  now  generallj  admitted.  The 
walls  of  which  Leake  found  traces  on  the  Pnyx  and  the  Muaeium  Hill 
are  probahly  those  erected  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valerian. 
Beginning  with  the  QtAe  of  Achiuiioo  on  the  north  the  wall  ran 


deariy  that  the  wall  was  here  continued  along  the  heights  on  the  Isfl 
hank  of  the  Hissus,  and  carried  round  so  finr  to  the  south  as  io 
include  the  Panathenaic  Stadium,  the  Ardettus,  Hdicon  Hill,  and 
the  Monument  of  the  Amazon,  which  stood  south  of  the  Uissus  near 
the  Itonian  Gate.  It  then  proceeded  westward  as  far  as  the  Melitian 
Oate,  where  it  again  crossed  the  Ilissus.  Thence  its  oourse  was 
northward  hy  the  Peiraic  Gate  to  the  Sacred  Gate,  oomprehending 
the  whole  of  the  hills  of  the  Muaeium  and  Pnyx,  which  Leake  sup- 
poaed  it  to  croaa,  as  well  as  the  hill  of  the  Nymphs  and  the  theatres 
of  Artenus,  Aristohulus  and  Demeter,  which  he  supposed  to  have 
heen  outside  of  it.    That  the  hill  of  the  Muaeium  was  within  the  ' 


Circuit  of  th«  city  before 

the  Pendiin  waM. 
••-••-  Route  of  the  Panatheniic 


1.  Altjur  of  the  twdre  Gods. 

2.  Statues  of  Uannodins  and 

AristogeltOQ. 

5.  Bouleuterinm. 
i.  Tbdiu. 

t.  SUtues. 

6.  Temple  of  Are«. 

7.  Hesycheinm  and  Cylonlum. 
6.  Banctoarf  of  Eumenidea. 

9.  I^eocoiium  (?). 

10.  Temple  of  Aphrodite  Urania. 

11.  Temple  of  Uephes'ns. 
It.  Eurjsaoeium. 


13.  Colonos  Agonens. 

14.  Pvlis  of  Hermes  Agorrctis. 

15.  Monument  of  Phili>pappu8. 

16.  Clmonian  Grarea. 

17.  Temple  of  Artemis  Arinto- 

bulus. 

18.  Temple  of  Demcter. 

19.  Heroum  of  Ghalcodon. 

20.  Pompelum. 

21.  Temple  of  Hercules  Alexi- 


22.  Gymnasium  of  Hermes. 
28.  Heptachaleum. 

24.  Pnyx  (EccIesU). 

25.  Stoa  Basllelos. 

26.  Stoa  Elentberlos. 

27.  Metroom. 


28.  Temple  of  Apollo  Patrons. 

29.  Odeium  of  Herodes. 

80.  Grotto  of  Pan. 

81.  Anaceium,   Temple   of  the 

Dioscuri. 

32.  Amazonium. 

33.  Gymnasium  of  Ptolemnns. 
84.  Theeelnm. 

86.  Temple  of  Hecate  or  ArtMsif 
Calliste. 

86.  Stoa  of  Athena  Arehegetis. 

87.  Gymnasium  of  Hadrian. 

88.  HoTologium  of  Andnmicaa. 
88.  Pelasgicum. 

40.  Aglaurium. 

41.  Erechtheium. 

42.  Propyliea. 


43.  Parthenon. 
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45.  Theatre  of  Dionysus. 
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46.  Eleusinium. 
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47.  Prytaneium. 
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48.  Temple  of  Karapis. 
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49.  Temple  of  Eilelthyin. 

64. 

60.  Cboragic  Monument  of  Lysl- 

66. 

crates. 

61.  Odeium  of  Pericles. 
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63.  Temple  of  Ge(r) 
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64.  Odeium. 

70. 

66.  Palladium. 

71. 

66.  Olympieium,  Temple  of  Zeus. 

72. 

67.  Arch  of  Hadrian. 

78. 
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,  Temple  of  Demeter  and  Gore. 
,  Altarof Poseidon  HeUcomus. 
.  Temple  of  Tyche. 
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,  Delphinium. 
.  Temple  of  Aphrodite  in  tiia 

Gardens. 
.  Temple  of  the  Utssian  Musae. 
.  Altar  of  Boreas. 
.  Cynosarges. 
,  Lyceium 

.  Monument  of  tlie  Amaaon. 
,  Stoa  Euroencia. 
,  Tcmpleof  Artemis  Agrotcra. 
,  TomD  of  UcTodes. 


eastward  to  the  Equestrian  Gate,  where  it  turned  south-east,  leaving 
on  the  east  Mount  Laycabettua  (called  Anchesmus  by  L^e,  the 
Hill  of  the  Nymphs  on  the  west  of  the  city  and  within  the  walls 
being  odled  Lycabettus  by  him),  and  then  past  the  Diomeian  Qnte  to 
the  Oate  of  Diochares,  which  led  to  the  Lyceium.  Almost  imme- 
distely  south  of  this  gate  Leake  makes  the  wall  turn  westward  and 
continue  parallel  to  the  Iliaaus  on  the  west  or  right  aide  of  that 
stream  to  the  Fountain  Callirrhoe,  or  Enneacrunua ;  and  thence  to 
the  hill  of   the  Muaeium.      But  Forchhammer   has  shown  pretty 


walla  of  the  city  is  ezpresaly  stated  by  Pausanias  (L  25,  §  8),  and  if 
so  it  is  evident  that  the  waUa  must  have  included  the  Pnyx  also. 
From  the  Sacred  Gate  the  pourae  of  the  wall  was  north-east  to  the 
Dipylum  or  Ceramic  Gate,  which  led  to  the  outer  Cerameicus,  or 
great  burial-ground,  and  to  the  Academia  or  School  of  Plato.  A  line 
from  the  Dipylum  to  the  Gate  of  Achamsa  completes  the  circuity 
Very  few  vestiges  of  the  walla  remain. 

The  city  was  connected  with  its  ports,  Peineua,  Mimychia,  and 
Phalerum,  by  two  I^ong  Walls  (juucpk  rttxnh  uid  a  third  called  the 
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Phalerio  Wall,  which  abutted  on  the  city  at  the  Itonian  Qate,  as  the  Long 
Walk  did  at  the  Gate  of  Feiraua.  The  direction  of  the  Long  Walla 
from  the  Peineua  is  east  by  north  by  oompasa,  aa  appeara  from 
examination  of  their  existing  foundationa.  The  aouthem  vrall  which 
ran  from  the  city  almost  aouth-aouth-east  to  the  north-weetem  angle 
of  the  Munycluan  Bay,  was  called  the  Phaleric  Wall ;  the  northern 
which  ran  from  the  Peiraic  Gate  to  the  PeirBBua,  and  waa  a  doable  wall, 
waa  aometimea  called  the  Long  Walla  and  aometimea  the  Peiraic 
Wall 

The  wall  which  surrounded  the  city  waa  strengthened  at  intervals 
with  towers  :  there  were  also  square  towers  on  the  Long  Walls  which 
connected  the  city  with  the  ports.  The  Long  Walls  were  about 
four  miles  in  lengtii,  and  at  a  distance  of  550  feet  from  one  another : 
when  the  city  was  in  its  highest  state  of  prosperity  the  open  space 
between  them  contained  a  considerable  number  of  houses,  woich 
formed  a  kind  of  intermediate  town  between  the  Asty,  or  upper 
city,  and  the  Peirseus.  The  Phaleric  Wall  was  supposed  by  Leake  and 
most  other  authorities  to  have  run  parallel  to  the  Peiraic  or  Long  Walls, 
but  it  now  appears  certain  that  it  ran  more  nearly  south.  The  height 
of  theae  walls  waa  probably  about  40  cubits  or  60  English  feet 

That  part  of  the  city  walls  included  between  the  two  pointa  where 
the  Phiueric  and  Pniraic  walls  reapectively  abut  on  them  is  not 
included  by  Thuoydides  (ii.  13)  in  his  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the 
city  walls  which  required  defence;  and  we  must  in  like  manner 
deduct  from  the  circuit  of  the  wall  inclosing  the  Peirseus  and  the 
Munychia,  the  space  on  the  land  side  between  the  western  extremitiea 
of  the  Phaleric  and  the  Peiraic  walls.  The  circumference  of  the 
city  then  according  to  Thucydides,  in  B.C.  481  was — 

Stadia. 
The  City,  deducting  the  part  between  the  Peiraic  and 

Phaleric  Walls 43 

The  Phaleric  Wall      .  ...  .    .    85 

The  Peiraic  Wall 40 

The  Maritime  City,   deducting  the  space  between  the 
Phaleric  and  Peiraic  Walls 564 
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This  result  will  give  a  total  circuit  of  about  nineteen  or  twenty  miles. 
(Leake's  *  Topogpraphy  of  Athens.') 

What  was  the  population  of  ancient  Athens  is  rather  difficult  to 
ascertain  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  information  from  contemporaiy 
authoritien.  The  cloeest  approximation  is  afforded  by  the  statement 
of  Xenophon  ('Memor.'  iii.,  6,  §  14,  'Oecon.'  8,  §  22),  that  the  city 
contained  more  than  10,000  houses.  Clinton  (<  Fasti  Hell' ii.,  887, 
&c.),  assuming  that  the  most  probable  proportion  was  twelve  inhabi- 
tants to  a  house,  supposes  that  the  population  of  Athens  at  the 
period  of  its  greatest  magnitude  may  haye  been  about  120,000,  and 
that  of  the  port-towna  about  40,000  more.  Bockh  ('Pub.  Ec.  of 
Athens,'  p.  80),  estimates  the  population  of  the  city  and  harbours  at 
180,000 ;  and  Leake  ('  Top.  of  Athens,'  p.  618)  at  192,000. 

The  chief  gates  of  Athens,  as  far  as  their  position  can  be  with  any 
probability  determined,  are  indicated  in  the  plan.  The  cemeteries 
of  the  city  surrounded  it  on  every  side,  but  were  most  conspicuous 
on  the  north  and  north-west  where  they  commenced  immediately  on 
the  outside  of  the  walls.  The  road  from  Dipylum  to  the  Academy 
was  lined  with  the  tombs  of  illustrious  men,  such  as  Pericles,  Thrasy- 
bulus,  Chabrias,  and  Phormion.  Here  too  were  the  monuments 
erected  lo  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  their  country's  service :  a 
slab  of  stone  with  the  name  and  township  (85/ios)  of  each  individual, 
was  the  honour  paid  by  the  state  to  its  citizens  who  died  in  battle. 
(Pausanias,  i.  29).  The  Academy  itself  was  surrounded  with  a  wall 
])] anted  with  trees,  and  ornamented  with  fountains  of  water.  Near 
it  was  the  tomb  of  Plato. 

The  tombs  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  were  separated  from  ii 
by  the  Gardens  {Krfiroi),  the  Lyceium,  and  the  Cynosaiges,  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  extensive. 

On  few  points  connected  with  the  topography  of  ancient  Athens 
have  recent  researches  thrown  more  light,  or  more  modified  previous 
conceptions,  than  that  of  the  site  of  the  three  ports  of  Athens.  The 
received  opinion  was  that  they  were  all  situated  in  the  rocky  penin- 
sula of  the  Peiraeus : — the  port  of  Peir«eus  on  the  west  side  of  the 
peninsula  in  the  large  harbour,  now  called  Dhrako,  or  Porto  Leone, 
and  this  was  divided  into  the  three  bays  spoken  of  by  Thucydides ; 
the  Munychia  on  the  east  side,  in  the*  smaller  harbour  now  known 
as  Stratiotiki ;  and  Phalerum,  north-east  of  Munychia,  in  the  harbour 
now  known  as  Phanari.  But  it  was  felt  to  be  difficult  to  reconcile 
this  arrangement  of  the  ports  with  various  passages  in  ancient  writers. 
Thus  Pausanias  (L  1,  §  2)  expressly  states  that  before  the  time  of 
Themistocles  Athens  possessed  only  one  port,  which  was  situated  at 
Phalerum,  at  the  spot  where  the  sea  is  nearest  to  the  city;  but 
Themistocles,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  perceiving 
that  the  Peineus  was  better  situated  for  the  purpoaes  of  navigation, 
and  that  it  possessed  three  harbours  instead  of  the  one  at  Phalerum, 
made  it  into  a  receptacle  for  ships.  From  this  and  other  passagea  it 
is  evident  that  the  harbour  of  Phalerum  was  entirely  unconnected 
with  the  Peirseus,  while  the  three  ports  of  which  Thucydides  speaks 
(L  93)  were  a  part  of  the  peninsula.  Strabo  and  other  writers  speak 
of  Phalerum  aa  being  not  included  within  the  fortifications  of  the 


Peirseus,  but  next  in  order  along  the  sea-ahore.  The  aoootrnt  givea 
by  Herodotua  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spartans,  who  landed  at  Phalerum, 
Lb  alao  quite  irreconcilable  with  ita  being  on  the  Pdrscua.  The 
credit  of  having  thoroughly  investigated  and  eluddatad  the  difficuhj 
is  due  to  the  late  Profeaaor  Ulrichs,  who  in  1843  first  pointed  out  the 
true  position  of  the  several  ports;  and  hia  views  have  been  aiace 
generally  aooepted.  The  Phalerum  he  placea  some  distance  east  of 
the  peninsula  of  the  Peirseus  at  the  south-eaatem  corner  of  the  great 
bay  of  Phalerum,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Three  Towers,  near 
where  the  Chapel  of  St.  George  now  stands;  the  port  of  PeiraBua  he 
of  course  retains  at  Dhrako,  but  Munychia  he  tnmsfera  to  Phanari 
The  port  of  Phalerum  was  little  used  after  the  construction  of  that 
known  as  the  Peirseus^  and  the  works  were  probably  suffered  gradually 
to  decay ;  but  it  was  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  Ulrichs 
found  numerous  vestiges  of  an  ancient  town  near  St.  George,  as  well 
as  portions  of  a  wall,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  Phaleric  Wall,  on 
the  rood  between  Athens  and  St.  George  :  there  are  also  still  to  be 
Been  under  water  aome  remains  of  an  ancient  mole. 

The  port  of  the  Peirseus  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  lai^  bay  on  the 
east  «lde  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Peiraeus,  now  known  as  Dhrako,  or 
Porto  Leone.  Leake  and  other  modem  writers  have  generallv  atatnl 
that  the  port  of  the  Peiraeus  was  divided  into  three  harbours.  *lt 
appears  to  be  certain  however  that  they  were  misled  by  a  wrong 
interpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  Scholiast  upon  Aristophanes,  and 
that  the  three  harbours  of  the  Peirseus  were  not  divisions  of  the  great 
harbour,  but  three  separate  harbours  of  the  peninsula,  of  which  the 
laigest  was  called  by  way  of  eminence  the  Peirseus.  The  harbour  of 
the  Peirseus  was  really  divided  into  two  parts — a  smaller  one,  the 
Cantharus,  in  which  the  Athenian  ships  of  war  lay,  and  a  larger,  the 
Emporium,  occupying  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  and  appro- 
priated to  merchant  vessels.  The  other  two  ports  of  the  peninsuk 
were  both  on  the  east  side.  The  smaller,  called  the  Munychia,  near 
the  northern  end,  is  now  known  aa  the  Phanari,  or  Fanari.  It  was 
used  exclusively  for  ships  of  war.  The  third  was  that  caDed 
Munychia  by  Leake,  and  now  known  as  Stratiotiki.  This  was  the 
Zea  of  the  ancient  Athenians  :  this  harbour  waa  likewise  appropriated 
to  ships  of  war,  and  was  the  largest  of  the  harbours  so  employed, 
having  196  ship-houses,  while  Cantiiarus  had  only  94,  and  Munychia 
only  82. 

The  three  ports  of  the  Peirseus  were  what  the  andents  called 
'closed  ports,'  that  is,  their  entrances  were  rendered  Tery  nairow  by 
means  of  moles  run  out  into  the  sea,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  more  than 
two  or  three  vessels  entering  abreast  On  the  ends  of  the  moles 
towers  were  erected,  and  chains  could  be  stretched  across  the  entrance^ 
in  time  of  war.  These  three  ports,  with  the  buildings  attached  to 
them,  once  formed  a  separate  city  laxger  than  Athens  itself.  The 
whole  peninsula  of  the  Peirseus  was  encompassed  by  a  strong  line  of 
fortifications  formed  by  Themistocles.  The  wall  waa  60  stadia  in 
circuit;  its  height  was  60  feet,  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  only 
half  that  intended  by  Themistocles ;  its  thickness  was  15  feet,  and  it 
was  formed  not  as  such  walls  usually  were  of  ashlar  aides  with  the 
centre  filled  with  rubble,  but  wholly  of  squared  stones  with  iron 
crampings.  The  fortifications  of  the  Peirseus  were  connected  with  the 
Asty  of  Athens  as  already  mentioned  by  means  of  ihe  Long  Walls. 
The  moles  of  the  harbours  were  prolongations  of  the  walla.  A  hill 
inmiediatelv  to  the  west  of  the  port  of  the  Munychia,  now  called  the 
Castella,  which  from  its  position  and  elevation  commanded  both  the 
peninsula  and  the  harbours,  was  fortified  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
formed  the  Acropolia  of  the  Peirseua :  it  was  called  the  Munychia 
Hill,  or  briefly  the  Munychia.  Remains  of  its  fortifications  are  still 
visible.  Within  the  fortress  was  a  temple  to  its  guardian  deitj 
Artemis  Mimychia.  The  importance  and  strength  of  the  fortifications 
of  the  maritime  city,  and  especially  of  the  hill  of  Munychia,  appear 
from  the  siege  of  this  place  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  by  Sulla ; 
thepossession  of  the  ports  enabled  any  person  to  command  the  city. 

The  Peirseus  was  the  great  dock-yard  of  the  Athenians,  and  the 
chief  harbour  for  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  com  and  other  foreign 
trade.  The  maritime  town  was  liud  out  in  a  regular  manner  in  the 
time  of  Pericles  by  Hippodamus,  who  constructed  broad  and 
straight  streets,  which  were  noticed  as  forming  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  narrow  and  crooked  streets  of  Athens.  It  contained  laige 
warehouses,  public  arsenals,  the  armoury  of  Philon,  several  temples,  a 
theatre  on  the  hill  of  Munychia,  a  long  portico  or  arcade  (jieucpa  arod) 
fuialogous  to  the  bazaars  of  Eastern  cities,  which  probably  contained 
the  Deigma  (a  place  for  the  exhibition  of  samples  of  goods),  and 
Phreattys  (a  court  of  summary  justice),  and  other  buildings.  Of  all 
the  edifices  of  the  Peirseus,  nothing  now  remains  but  some  traces  of 
foundations  and  broken  pieces  of  sculptured  marble.  The  port  of 
Peirseus,  though  its  entrance  is  very  narrow,  is  still  a  safe  one :  "  The 
ground  inside  is  very  good,  aiid  rather  to  the  southward  of  the  oen^ 
a  ship  may  drop  her  anchor  in  about  seven  fathoms  stiff  mud,  and 
moor  with  open  hawse  towards  any  point  of  the  compass,  for  she  will 
ride  so  secure  that  neither  wind  nor  sea  can  hurt  her."  (Captain 
W.  H.  Smyth.)  The  peninsuk  behind  the  Zea  contains  the  founda- 
tion of  a  temple,  the  remains  of  a  small  theatre,  and  clear  indications 
that  it  was  extensively  built  upon.  The  line  of  the  extensive  system 
of  walls  which  defended  the  maritime  town  can  still  be  traced  in  most 
parte ;  and  in  the  Zea,  on  the  aide  towards  the  sea,  ooursea  of  masonry, 
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both  of  wrUb  and  towen,  still  exists  formed  in  some  parts  of  large 
squared  stones  cramped  with  iron.     (Thucyd.  i.  93.) 

We  shall. now  endeavour  briefly  to  describe  those  locaUties  m 
ancient  Athens  which  seem  at  present  to  be  pretty  well  identified. 
The  principal  edifices,  such  as  the  Erechtiieium,  the  Parthenon,  and  the 
Theseium,  will  be  more  full  described  as  Works  of  art  in  the  diyision 
of  the  Englibh  CTOLOPiEDiA  dcToted  to  Arts  and  Scibnoeb.  It  appears 
probable  that  even  in  its  best  days  the  first  appearance  of  Athens 
was  not  very  pleasing;  and  that  its  attractions  were  mainly  due  to 
the  public  edifices.  The  streets  were  narrow,  crooked,  undrained  and 
unlighted,  and  lined  for  the  most  part  with  mean  houses  of  only  a 
single  story  in  height.  It  was  not  till  the  Macedonian  period  that 
any  private  houses  of  a  superior  character  began  to  be  erected.  The 
great  streets  however  which  led  from  the  city  gates  were  generally 
bordered  with  colonnades,  under  which  were  the  entrances  to  the 
houses.  A  Greek  traveller  of  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century  B.o. 
(Dicsearohus,  Hud.  *  Min.  Qeog.'  vol  ii)  describes  the  dty  as  dusty, 
and  badly  supplied  with  water,  *  and  the  streets  ill  laid  out,  a  fault 
which  he  attributes  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the  place.  Most  of  the 
houseii  were  mean,  and  only  a  few  good.  "  A  stranger  on  the  first 
view,"  he  adds,  ''might  doubt  if  this  is  Athens;  but  after  a  short 
time  he  would  see  that  it  was." 

The  most  striking  object  is  the  Acropolis,  or  Citadel,  a  rock  which 
riaea  abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  is  crowned  with  the  Parthenon. 
Opposite  to  the  west  end  of  the  AoropolLs,  and  separated  from  it  by 
a  depression,  is  the  Areiopagus,  or  Hill  of  Mars,  on  the  eastern  and 
highest  extremity  of  whidi  was  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus.  The 
steps  which  led  up  Ax>m  the  valley  of  the  Agora  are  still  1^  and 
immediately  above  them  is  the  place  where  l£e  Areiopagites  sat  as 
judges  in  the  open  air.  The  stone  bench  which  they  occupied,  and 
which  runs  roimd  three  sides  of  a  quadrangular  excavation  iu  the 
rock,  still  renudns.  On  the  eastern  and  western  sides  are  raised 
blocks,  which  Wordsworth  suggests  may  be  those  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  as  those  on  which  tJ^  accuser  and  the  accused  sat  during 
the  trial  of  criminal  causes  in  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus.  It  was 
here  as  will  be  remembered  that  St.  Paul  addressed  the  men  of 
Athens.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Dionysius  the  Areiopagite,  in  commemoration  of  his 
conversion  here  by  St.  PauL 

Adjacent  to  the  Areiopagus  on  the  west  was  the  Pnyx,  where  the 
public  meetings  were  held  in  the  more  ancient  period  of  the  state, 
and  where  a  fr^mo,  or  pulpit  of  stone,  still  marks  the  place  from 
which  the  assembly  was  addressed.  This  b^ma  ia  a  rectangular  block 
11  feet  broad,  rising  from  a  graduated  base;  the  present  height  is 
about  20  feet,  but  the  summit  is  broken.  The  ascent  was  by  a  flight 
of  steps  on  each  side  of  it  The  Pnyx  was  a  nearly  semicircular  area, 
sloping  very  gradually  downwards  from  the  b^ma,  and  containing 
about  12,000  square  yards ;  affording  therefore  ample  accommodation 
for  the  whole  body  of  Athenian  citizens.  The  remainder  of  the  rock 
was  thickly  inhabited. 

North  of  the  Areiopagus  is  the  Qymnasium  of  Ptolemaeus,  and 
farther  north  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  bmlt  of  Pentelic  marble,  one 
of  ihe  best  preserved  buildings  of  ancient  Athens.  At  first  sight  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  we  are  really  contemplating  a  building  that 
was  erected  about  470-465  B.C.  The  Theaeium  is  a  Doric  temple 
104  feet  long  and 
45  feet  wide;  its 
height  to  the  summit 
of  the  pediment  is 
83i  feet.  It  is  a 
peripteral  hexastyle, 
that  is,  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  columns, 
and  has  six  on  each 
front;  there  are  13 
colunms  on  each  flank. 
The  eastern  or  prin- 
cipal pediment  was 
adorned  with  sculp- 
tures, as  well  as  the 
ten  metox)es  of  this 
front,  and  the  four 
adjacent  to  them  on 
each  flank  :  casts  of  three  of  these  metopes,  which  appear  to  refer 
to  the  exploits  of  Theseus  and  Hercules,  and  also  of  the  frieze,  are  in 
the  EHgin  Room  of  the  British  Museum.  Penrose  has  recently  dis- 
covered traces  of  sculptures  on  the  western  pediment  also.  Within 
the  last  three  or  four  years  the  Theseium  has  been  restored,  and  a  new 
roof  placed  upon  it  in  imitation  of  the  original  one.  It  is  now  ^sed  as 
the  National  Museum  of  Athens.  It  is  propei*  to  mention  that  the 
identity  of  this  building  with  the  ancient  Theseium  has  been  lately 
denied  by  Ross,  who  considers  it  to  be  really  the  Temple  of  Ares ; 
but  his  theory  has  found  little  if  any  acceptance. 

Nearly  due  east  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  are  the  remsdns  of  what 
is  probably  the  Stoa  or  Portico  of  Hadrian,  one  of  the  monuments 

•  A  great  deal  of  pains  appears  however  to  have  been  taken  to  ensure  a 
supply  of  water  (see  Leake,  '  Top.  of  Athens,'  p.  202 ;  and  Appendix,  xiii«, 
on  the  Supply  of  Water  at  Athens). 
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with  which  this  munificent  emperor  embellished  thd  city  of  Athens. 
It  is  not  exact  to  state,  as  has  been  done,  that  the  architectural 
character  of  the  west  colonnade  of  this  building  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  Arch  of  Hadrian ;  still  it  seems  most  likely  that  these  remains 
are  part  of  the  great  work  of  that  emperor,  described  by  Pausanias 
(i.  18),  who  informs  us  that  the  Stoa  of  Hadrian  was  adorned  with  a 
himdied  and  twenty  columns  of  Phrygian  marble,  and  contained  apart- 
ments whose  roofs  were  ''gilded  and  made  of  alabaster :"  it  contuned 
also  a  library,  and  the  apartments  were  decorated  with  statues  and 
paintings.  The  Gymnasium  of  Hadrian  was  probably  near  the  Stoa. 
South  of  the  Stoa  is  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  or  more  correctly  the 
Horologium  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes,  which  served  both  as  the 
public  clock  and  weathercock  of  the  city.  The  building  is  an  octa- 
gonal tower,  having  its  sides  facing  the  eight  points  into  which  the 
Athenian  compass  was  divided.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
about  100  B.C.  The  summit  of  the  building,  which  was  crowned  by 
a  large  weathercock,  ia  44  feet  from  the  foundation.  A  semicircular 
turret,  which  contained  the  cistern  for  the  clepsydra,  is  attached  to 
the  south  wall  The  entrance  to  this  building  was  by  distyle 
Corinthian  porticoes  x»n  the  north-east  and  north-west  sides. 

The  south-east  quarter  of  the  dty,  which  is  entered  by  the  Arch  of 
Hadrian,  was  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  it  next  to  the  Acropolis. 
This  building,  of  Pentelic  marble,  consisted  when  complete  of  a 
circular  arch  with  Corinthian  columns,  the  entablature  of  which 
supported  another  ordinance  of  Corinthian  columns,  surmounted  by 
an  entablature,  with  a  pediment  in  the  centre.  (Stuart  iii  90 ;  Leake, 
i  199.)  An  inscription  upon  the  frieze  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
arch  still  testifies  that  the  emperor  gave  his  name  to  the  part  of  the 
city  between  this  edifice  and  the  Ilissus.  Here  stood  the  magnificent 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which  being  recommenced  about  175-165 
B.O.,  on  the  site  of  an  older  temple,  and  worked  upon  at  intervals, 
was  at  length  finished  by  Hadrian.  The  dimensions  of  this  magnificent 
edifice  have  been  recently  ascertained  by  Penrose  to  be,  length  354 
feet,  and  breadth  171  feet.  The  temple  was  peristyle,  having  a  triple 
row  of  10  columns  at  the  ends,  and  a  double  row  of  20  at  the  sides, 
with  3  between  antse  at  each  end  of  the  cella,  in  all  120  columns. 
Fifteen  columns  of  Pentelic  marble,  60  feet  high,  and  above  6^  feet 
in  diameter,  being  the  lai^gest  now  standing  in  Europe,  are  all  that 
now  remain  of  the  120  wluch  once  adorned  this  noble  building,  one 
of  the  largest  erected  by  the  Greeks  in  honour  of  their  deities.  A 
sixteenth  column  was  thrown  down  in  a  storm  on  the  26th  of 
October,  1852.  This  temple  and  its  sacred  inclosure  were  filled  with 
statues :  two  of  the  emperor  were  made  of  stone  from  Thasos,  and 
two  others  of  stone  from  Egypt;  the  statue  of  the  deity  was  a 
chryselephantine  (gold  and  ivozy)  statue  of  colossal  size. 

The  fountain  called  Callirrhoe,  or  Enneacrunus  (the  Nine  Springs), 
the  only  source  of  fresh  water  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  south-east  angle  of  the  great  temple.  There  were 
wells,  as  Pausanias  remarks  (i.  14),  all  through  the  city,  but  this  was 
the  only  source  of  pure  water;  and  it  was  that  employed  by  females 
prior  to  their  nuptials,  and  in  all  important  religious  ceremonies. 
An  aqueduct  from  Cephisia  on  the  Cephisus  was  constructed  for  the 
use  of  the  city  by  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  his  successor.  The 
reservoir  of  water  was  made  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lycabettus,  and 
adorned  with  a  frontispiece  of  four  Ionic  columns.    This  monument, 

of  which  two  columns 
were  standing  in  1754, 
is  now  destroyed.  The 
piers  of  some  of  the 
arches  of  this  aqueduct 
still  remain  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  village 
of  Dervish-agu,  about 
six  miles  north  from 
Athens. 

Beyond  the  quarter 
called  Hadrian's  City, 
on  the  left  side  of  the 
Ilissus,  is  the  Pana- 
thenaio  Stadium,  con- 
structed, or  rather 
peihaps  completed,  by 
Lycui^gus  the  orator, 
B.C.  350,  and  adorned  with  Pentelic  marble  by  Herodes  Atticus, 
ID  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  All  the  marble  has  disappeared ;  but  part 
of  the  masoniy  at  the  south-east  or  circular  end,  and  the  cavea,  or 
part  destined  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Panathenaic  games,  remain. 
Its  length  in  the  interior  is  675  feet.  Leake  estimates  it  to  have 
been  capable  of  accommodating  40,000  persons  on  the  marble  seats, 
while  as  many  more  could  find  a  place  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  above 
them.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Stadium, 
are  some  remains  which  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  Temple  of 
Tyohe,  or  Fortune,  mentioned  by  Philostratus  as  standing  near  the 
Stadium.  On  the  opposite  hill  was  probably  the  tomb  of  Herodes. 
A  bridge,  the  foundations  of  which  according  to  Leake  are  still 
discernible,  crossed  the  Ilissus  opposite  the  Stadium. 

On  the  hill  of  the  Museium,  which  is  separated  from  the  Acropolis 
by  a  depression,  we  find  the  monument  of  the  Syrian  mentioned  hr 
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PtiUBanias  (L  25).  Aooording  to  the  inscriptioiui  it  wu  erected  by 
Pfailopappufl,  or  in  honour  of  Philopappns  the  son  of  Epiphanes,  in 
the  reign  of  Trajftn :  it  contained  three  nichee,  two  of  which  remain, 
in  winch  were  plaoed  the  Btatae  of  Philopappua  himself,  occupying 
the  centre,  of  hie  grandfather  Antiochus,  the  last  king  of  Commagene, 
and  that  of  Seleacoa  Nicator,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
SeleuddsB.  Between  the  niches  and  the  base  of  the  monument  is  a 
representation  in  high  relisf  of  the  triumph  of  a  Roman  emperor. 
The  sculptures  are  in  a  very  imperfect  condition.  (Spon,  iL  157. 
Amst  ed. ;  Dodwell's  '  T-ravels,'  i  392 ;  the  view  in  Stuart,  iiL  99 ; 
Leake,  494 ;  ProkcMsfa.  iL  883 ;  Bockh,  Insc.'  No.  862 ;  OreUi,  800.)  On 
the  western  side  of  the  hill  of  the  Museium  are  numerous  traces  of 
houses. 

We  have  now  noticed  the  chief  existing  monuments  of  Athens  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  choragic 
monument  of  Lysicrates,  erected  about  B.a  334  (the  year  of 
Alexander's  expedition  into  Anii),  vulgariy  called  the  Lantern  of 
Demosthenes.  This  little  edifice,  which  consists  of  a  circular  colon- 
nade of  eight  Corinthian  columns  resting  on  a  high  quadranglar 
basement  and  supporting  a  cupola,  is  only  6  feet  in  diameter  in  the 
interior ;  its  whole  height  was  84  feet.  The  friese,  of  which  there  are 
casts  in  the  British  Museum,  represents  the  destruction  of  the 
Tjrrrhenisn  pirates  by  Dionysus.  The  choragi  who  were  yictorious  in 
the  contests  of  the  theatre  were  accustomed  to  dedicate  to  Dionysus 
the  tripods  which  they  had  gained^  and  occasionally  these  tripods  were 
plaoed  in  small  temples  erected  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  theatre  or  in 
the  street,  hence  called  the  *  Street  of  the  Tripods,'  which  ran  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  AcropoliB  from  the  Piytaneium  to  the  sacred 
inclosure  of  Dionysus  near  the  theatre.  This  temple,  raised  as  the 
inscription  on  the  architrave  records  to  commemorate  the  yictoiy 
gained  by  Lysicrates  when  he  led  the  chorus  and  the  boys  of  the  tribe 
of  Acamantis  conquered,  stands  in  the  Street  of  the  Tripods,  between 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  AcropoUs  and  the  great  Temple  of  Jupiter. 
The  tripod  was  placed  on  the  central  piece  which  rises  from  the 
cupola.  Only  one  other  of  these  choragic  temples  remains,  that  of 
Thrasyllus,  which  stands  above  the  Dionysiac  Theatre,  and  of  the 
architectural  features  of  that  but  little  is  left. 

One  of  the  fundamental  errors  in  former  topographies  of  Athens 
was,  that  ever  since  the  time  of  Meursius  it  was  believed  that  at  two 
difierent  times  Athens  had  two  market-places  (iryopaf),  an  old  and  a 
new  one,  tiie  former  to  the  west  and  the  other  to  the  north  of  the 
Acropolis.  Leake  thinks  that  the  Agora  was  transferred  to  the  north 
in  the  time  of  .Augustus,  or  in  the  last  century  before  the  tShristian 
era.  But  the  passages  quoted  in  support  of  this  supposition  are  far 
from  proving  the  case ;  and  what  was  formeriy  called  the  gate  of  tiie 
New  Agora  is  proved  both  by  its  style  and  inscriptions  not  to  have 
been  a  gate,  but  part  of  a  btuldiog  erected  out  of  the  donations  of 
C.  Julius  Coesar  and  Augustus  to  the  honour  of  Athena  Archegetis. 
That  whole  district  in  which  the  New  Agora  is  supposed  to  have  been, 
was  in  the  time  of  Thucydides  not  occupied  by  houses,  but  oonsLBted 
of  gardens  (Thucyd.  iL  17 ;  Xenoi^.  *  De  Yectigal'  2.  6).  The 
building  known  as  the  Qate  of  the  New  Agora  is  a  portico  of  four 
fluted  Doric  columns  of  Pentelic  marble  supporting  an  entablature  and 
pediment.  It  is  an  edifice  suitable  enough  for  what  it  doubtless  was 
intended  to  be,  the  portico  of  a  small  temple,  but  veiy  ill  adapted  for 
the  propylsBum  of  an  agora.  The  boundaries  of  the  Agora,  vulgarly 
called  the  Old  Agora,  are  not  distinctly  ascertained.  On  the  east  it 
reoched  as  far  as  the«scent  of  the  Propyl»a,  where  stood  the  Temple 
of  Aphrodite  Pandemus  and  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
geiton,  which  are  expressly  stated  by  ancient  writers  to  have  stood 
within  the  Agora.  On  the  west  it  extended  as  far  as  the  Pnyx ;  and 
it  was  probably  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Areiopagus,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Moseium.  Near  the  middle  of  the  Agora  stood  the 
famous  statue  of  Hermes  Agorseus,  close  to  a  triumphal  arch  raised  to 
commemorate  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the  troops  of 
CSassander.  On  the  west  side,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  slope  of  the 
Pnyx  Hill,  were  the  temples  of  Aphrodite  Urania  and  Hephsstus,  the 
monument  of  Philopappus,  the  Btoa  Poecile,  with  its  rich  pcdntings, 
and  the  statue  of  Solon  in  front  of  it,  and  a  little  farther  that  of 
Seleucus.  On  the  south  were  the  Stoa  Basileius,  or  Royal  Colonnade, 
in  which  the  Archon  Basileus  held  his  court  Upon  the  roof  of  the 
Stoa  Basileius  were  statues  of  Theseus  throwing  Sdrus  into  the  sea, 
and  of  Hemera  (Aurora)  carrying  oflf  Cephalus.  Near  the  portico 
were  statues  of  Conon,  Timotheus,  and  Evagorus.  East  of  the  Stoa 
Basileius  was  the  Btoa  Eleutherius,  in  which  were  paintings  of  the 
gods,  kc  In  front  of  this  stoa  was  the  statue  of  Zeus  (Jupiter) 
Eleutherius.  At  the  southern  part  of  the  east  side  of  the  Agora  was 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  Patrous.  North  of  this  was  tiie  Metroum,  or 
Temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Oods,  in  which  the  statue  of  the  deity 
was  the  work  of  Phidias.  The  public  records  were  kept  in  this 
temple.  Beyond  it  was  the  Bonleuterium,  or  Coimcil  House  of  the 
Five  Hundred,  in  which  were  sanctuaries  of  Zeus  BoulsBus  and 
Athena  Boulsea,  also  an  altar  of  Hestia  BouUe*.  Immediately  north 
of  the  Bouleuterium  was  the  Tholus,  a  circular  building  surmounted 
with  a  stone  dome.  In  this  building  were  placed  small  silver 
images  of  the  gods,  and  here  the  Prytanes  took  their  meals  and 
offered  their  samfices.  Beyond  this  were  the  statues  of  tiie  Eponymi, 
ct  heroes  from  whom  the  names  of  the  Attic  tribes  were  derived, 


«nd  several  other  statues,  among  the  rest  those  of  Lyenrgus  and 
Demosthenes,  the  Altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods,  and  the  Temple  of 
Ares.  The  great  street  of  the  Cerameicus,  which  reached  from  the 
Dipylum  or  Ceramic  Qate  on  the  north-west  of  the  city  and  wm 
bordered  by  colonnades,  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  Agon, 
whence  it  was  continued  to  the  Fountain  of  Callirrhoe.  The  Agon 
was  a  part  of  the  Inner  Cerameicus.  The  Outer  Cerameicus  wu 
outside  the  walls  of  the  city. 

The  Acropolis,  or  the  old  Cecropian  fortress  of  Athens,  is  a  square 
rugged  rock,  which  rises  abruptly  about  150  feet  from  the  plain,  with 
its  sides  natundly  scarped,  except  at  the  west  end.  Its  level  summit 
is  about  1000  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  about  500  feet  from  north  to 
south.  The  summit  is  only  accessible  on  the  west  side,  where  it  is 
reached  by  a  steep  slope.  The  surface  was  cut  into  platforms,  which 
were  connected  with  each  other  by  Btopa-  On  these  platforms 
stood  the  temples  and  monuments  whicm  occupied  the  summit 
From  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  it  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited,  and 
was  devoted  to  the  service  of  Athena  and  the  other  guardian  deitiei 
of  the  city.  It  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  dty,  and  was  at  once  its 
great  sanctuary,  its  fortress,  and  its  museum.  Its  summit  wu 
crowded  with  ihe  temples  of  the  gods,  the  masterpieces  of  Grecian 
art  In  no  other  spot  of  similar  size  was  ever  gathered  so  many  of  the 
triumphs  of  art   No  other  is  invested  with  such  splendid  associations. 

Much  has  been  done  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  investigating 
the  remains  of  ancient  Athens,  ^ut  the  Acropolis  is  the  only  place  in 
which  excavations  have  been  xnade  on  a  laige  scale  and  with  something 
like  systematic  order.  Operations  were  commenced  there  in  1833  kj 
a  private  society  of  antiquaries.  The  year  after,  when  Athens  wsw 
made  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Qreece,  the  government  took  the 
work  into  its  own  hands.  The  excavations  were  conducted  by  the 
celebrated  Qerman  architect  L.  von  Klenze,  and  afterwards  by  Pro- 
fessor Ross,  assisted  by  the  architects  Schaubert  and  Cleanthes,  who 
were  afterwards  succeeded  by  Hansen  and  Pittakis.  Mr.  Penrose 
and  M.  Beul^  have  also  taken  part  in  the  investigations ;  the 
results  have  been  published  by  these  gentlemen  and  others  in  the 
languages  of  Modem  Qreece,  of  Germany,  France,  and  England 

Before  we  describe  briefly  the  edifices  which  stand  on  the  summit 
of  the  Acropolis,  we  must  notice  those  which  stood  immediately  around 
its  base. 

Along  the  base,  on  the  east  side,  extending  southward  from  the 
supposed  site  of  the  Prytaneium,  probably  ran  the  street  to  which 
Pausanias  gave  the  name  of  Tripods  (L  20).  This  street  or  quarter, 
as  already  mentioned,  vras  so  called  from  a  number  of  small  temples 
or  edifices  crowned  with  tripods,  to  commemorate  the  victories  gained 
by  the  choragi  in  the  neighbouring  theatre ;  and  at  its  south-eastern 
angle  stands  the  c^ora^c  monument  of  Lysicrates.  Westward  of 
this  was  the  Odeium  of  Ferides.  A  little  farther  to  the  west  was  the 
great  Dionysiac  Theatre,  the  place  for  dramatic  exhibitions.  The  erec- 
tion of  this  theatre  was  commenced  about  B.O.  500,  but  it  was  not 
completed  till  B.O.  340.  The  inner  curve  was  excavated  ip  the  rock, 
and  the  part  which  projected  into  the  plain  was  formed  of  masoniy. 
In  the  recess  of  this  excavation,  and  above  the  upper  seats  of  the 
theatre,  Pausanias  (L  21)  describes  a  cavern,  which  was  converted  bj 
Thrasyllus  (B.a  820),  a  victorious  choragus,  into  a  small  temple.  A 
noble  seated  statue  of  Dionysus  of  colossal  sice,  which  originallv  was 
placed  on  the  entablature  of  the  small  temple,  is  in  ^e  Elgin  Room 
(No.  Ill)  in  the  British  MuseimL  A  brass  coin  of  Athens  in  the 
British  Ifuseum  represents  the  interior  of  the  Dionysiac  Theab«, 
showing  distinctly  ihe  seats  for  the  spectators,  with  the  caves  (for 
there  are  more  than  one)  just  under  the  south  wall  of  the  Acropolis; 
rising  above  which  we  observe  the  Parthenon  and  other  buildings 
which  stand  on  the  platform  of  the  rock. 

Diabjsiae  Theatre.    Brit  Mas. 


Beil  ilea 


Enlarged. 

The  dimensions  of  this  theatre  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  we 
may  safely  infer  it  was  a  very  large  one ;  if  a  passage  in  Plato  where 
be  makes  Socrates  speak  of  the  three  myriads  of  spectaton  who  wit- 
nessed Agathon's  victory  were  to  be  understood  litenJly,  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  capable  of  holding  more  than  30,000  persons ;  but 
the  term  '  three  myriads '  was  frequently  employed  as  a  round  number 
to  designate  the  whole  body  of  the  Athenian  oitimis.  Dictearchus 
expresses  his  admiration  of  its  tmequalled  beauty. 

On  the  south-west  side  of  the  Acropolis  is  the  site  of  the  OdeioxD, 
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or  M usieal  Theatre  of  Herodes  AttiouB,  named  hj  him  the  Theatre  of 
RegiUa  in  memory  of  his  deceased  wife.  This  splendid  monument  of 
the  munificenoe  of  a  private  individual  was  erected  in  the  2nd  century 
A.D.,  and  was  the  finest  building  of  the  kind  in  Qieeoe.  The  Odeiimi 
differed  from  the  ordinary  theatre  in  its  smaller  size  and  in  having 
a  roof;  the  roof  of  this  Odeium  was  of  cedar,  and  was  much  admired 
for  its  design.    Portions  of  the  buUding  yet  remain. 

The  Qrotto  or  Cave  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  with  the  little  spring,  described 
by  Pauaanias  (L  28)  as  dose  to  the  Propylsea,  is  at  the  north-west  angle 
of  the  Acropolis,  and  near  some  steps  which  led  up  to  the  Acropolis 
from  the  northern  side  of  the  dtj,  as  appears  by  the  following  coin 
from  the  British  Museum,  in  which  the  Pi^thenon  is  apparently  indi- 
Grotto  of  Apollo.    Brit.  Mas. 


Real  bIsp» 
Enlarged, 
cated.    Theworshipof  Apollo  in  this  cave  is  of  early  date;  the  worship 
of  Pan  was  not  introduced  till  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  at  which 
he  was  believed  to  have  befriended  the  Athenians.    The  descent  to  the 
spring  was  from  the  PropylsDa  by  the  flight  of  steps  shown  in  tha  coin. 

The  Aglanrium  was  another  cave  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Acropolis  where  the  rock  was  steepest,  and  dedicated  to  Aglaunu^ 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops.  It  was  in  the  Aglaurium  that  the 
Athenian  youths  on  first  putting  on  their  armour  were  obliged  to  take 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Atnens.  The  Aglaurium  is  supposed  to  have 
had  a  private  access  to  the  simimit  of  the  Acropolis.  A  cave  some 
distance  east  of  that  of  Apollo  and  Pan  is  thought  to  be  the  ancient 
Aglaurium. 

The  annexed  plan  will  show  the  arrangement  of  the  principal  build- 
ings, &C.  on  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis. 


Flail  of  a  portion  of  the  Aoropolis.    A,  the  Parthenon. 


At  the  west  end  of  the  Acropolis,  where  alone  the  approach  is  prac- 
ticable, the  ascent  was  paved  with  marble  slabs,  and  the  open  space 
at  the  summit  was  filled  up  with  the  Propylsea,  a  magnificent  won  of 
Pentelic  marble,  which  served  both  as  an  approach  and  a  military 
defence  to  the  citadel.  It  was  constructed  by  order  of  Pericles.  The 
architect  was  Mnesicles ;  and  the  cost  of  its  erection  was  2000  talents, 
or  460,000^.  The  front  or  central  part,  which  was  flanked  bv  two 
projecting  wings,  consisted  of  six  fluted  Doric  columns,  about  29  feet 
high,  supporting  a  pediment,  and  approached  by  four  steps.  A  vesti- 
bule, formed  by  six  Ionic  columns,  placed  in  a  double  row  and  parallel 
to  one  another,  stood  behind  this  portico,  and  led  to  five  openings  or 
doors,  of  which  that  in  the  centre  was  the  widest.  The  roof  or  ce&ng 
of  this  vestibule  rested  on  triple  lengths  of  marble  beams  laid  across 
the  vestibule;  the  beams  belonging  to  the  two  side-aisles  rested 
respectively  on  a  lateral  wall,  and  the  architrave  of  the  nearest  row  of 
columns  ;  these  beams  were  about  22  feet  long.  Those  lying  across 
the  central  passage  were  about  17  feet  long.  On  these  beams  rested 
the  slabs  of  the  ceiling,  which  was  decorated  with  various  ornaments. 
The  five  openings  led  by  steps  into  a  portico  which  faced  the  platform 
of  the  Acropolis,  and  had  a  front  and  pediment  similar  to  that  at  the 
western  entrance  of  the  Propylroa.  The  western  portico,  or  that  facing 
the  city,  was  48  feet  deep ;  the  eastern  was  about  half  that  depth. 


It  was  by  the  oentral  door  that  the  chariots  and  horsemen  entered  the 
Acropolis ;  foot-passengers  entered  by  the  smaller  doors  on  each  side. 
The  northern  wing  was  a  hall  85  feet  by  80  feet,  called  the  Pinacotheca, 
from  the  paintings  which  covered  the  walls ;  the  southern  wing  was 
a  hall  of  similar  proportions.  This  beautiful  work  suffered  grievously 
during  the  occupation  of  Athens  by  the  Turks.  A  great  part  of  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Propylsea  was  destroyed  about  1666  by  an  explosion 
of  gunpowder  (Spon,  ii  107)  which  took  place  in  the  part  between 
the  five  doors  and  the  west  fronts  which  had  been  formed  into  ft 
powder-magaidne.  Spon  (ii  106)  describes  the  west  front  with  its 
pediment  and  the  Ionic  columns  of  the  vestibule  as  existing  in  1676 ; 
but  the  upper  part  of  the  west  trout  is  now  entirely  gone.  Since  1884 
the  most  extensive  and  carefully-conducted  excavations  have  been 
made  in  and  around  the  Propylssa.  The  central  part  and  the  northern 
wing  have  been  cleared  from  the  modem  constructions  built  in  them, 
and  from  the  battlements  which  had  been  erected  upon  the  walls  in 
the  middle  ages.  In  the  central  part  the  six  Ionic  columns  of  the 
vestibule  are  still  standing,  though  only  about  two-thirds  of  their 
original  height,  except  one  which  is  shorter  than  the  rest.  The 
parts  of  these  columns  however  which  had  fallen  down  were  found 
among  the  ruins,  but  the  capitals  are  much  damaged.  The  northern 
wing  is  in  perfect  preservation  up  to  the  cornice;  and  the  tower 
of  the  southern  wing  is  still  standing,  but  no  trace  has  been  found 
of  the  paintings  which  Pausanias  saw  in  the  IVopylsea.  In  the 
northern  wing  numerous  fragments  of  sculpture  of  different  styles 
have  been  found  and  are  still  preserved. 

The  most  remarkable  discovery  made  in  the  course  of  the  excava- 
tions on  the  Acropolis  is  that  of  the  elegant  little  Temple  of  Victory 
Unwinged  (Nike  Apteros).  Before  the  unexpected  discovery  of  the 
fragments  of  this  temple  in  1885  all  that  was  known  to  exist  of  it 
were  the  traces  of  its  foundations  and  some  portions  of  its  sculptured 
frieze  which  were  in  the  British  Museum.  The  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  of  the  frieze  was  foimd,  with  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
building.  As  all  the  fragments  except  the  sculptures  of  tiie  frieze 
were  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation,  it  cannot  have  been  destroyed 
by  force ;  and  as  Spon  and  Wheler  saw  it  still  standing,  it  was  pro- 
bably taken  down  by  the  Turks  in  1684  for  the  purpose  of  using  the 
masonry  in  constructing  the  great  battery.  Out  of  all  that  thus 
remained,  the  attempt  was  made  to  restore  this  beautiful  edifice.  The 
restoration  was  conducted  by  Ross,  Schaubert,  and  Hansen.  The 
restoration  is  now  complete,  and  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros  once 
more  is  seen  in  its  full  beauty.  The  temple  consists  of  a  oella  with 
four  Ionic  columns,  supporting  a  pediment  at  each  end.  It  is  only 
27  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide  ;  the  columns  are  18  4  feet  high ;  it  stands 
on  a  stylobate  3  feet  high,  and  the  top  of  the  pediment  is  20  feet  above 
the  stylobate. 

The  chief  ornament  of  the  Acropolis  was  the  Parthenon,  or  Temple 
of  the  Vii^n  Qoddess  Minerva,  which  stood  on  the  highest  level  of 
the  Acropolis,  and  was  built  of  the  hard  white  marble  of  Pentelicus. 
It  was  erected  during  the  administration  of  Pericles,  and  finished  in 
B.C.  438.  The  architects  were  Callicrates  and  Ictinus,  but  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  whole  was  entrusted  to  Phidias.  It  was  a 
peripteral  octastyle,  that  is,  it  had  columns  along  its  sides  and  eight 
columns  at  both  ends,  of  the  purest  Doric  order.  It  had  fifteen  columns 
on  each  side,  and  eight  columns  at  each  end  surrounding  a  cella.  The 
building  was  228  feet  long,  101  feet  broad,  and  66  feet  high  to  the 
apex  of  the  pediment.  The  columns  of  the  peristyle  were  84  feet  high, 
and  6^  feet  m  diameter  at  the  base.  At  each  end  was  an  inner  range 
of  six  columns,  each  of  5^  feet  diameter.  The  eastern  inner  chamber 
or  hecatompedon  was  supported  bv  twenty-three  columns ;  in  this 
chamber  was  the  splendid  chryselepnantine  statue  of  the  goddess.  In 
the  western  chamber  were  four  columns.  Everything  was  done  which 
the  most  refined  art  combined  with  an  apparently  unlimited  expendi- 
ture could  effect  to  produce,  a  work  of  the  utmost  magnificence,  and 
the  Parthenon  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  example  of 
Grecian  art.  In  its  origmal  state  the  effect  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  and  impressive.  It  had  every  advantage  of  situation, 
climate,  &c.  It  was  distingrmshed  by  simplicity  and  majesty  of  form, 
beauty  of  material,  exqmsiteness  of  execution,  and  grandeur  of  style ; 
while  to  these  architectural  merits  must  be  added  the  extraordinarily 
rich  display  of  sculptmre  in  the  pediments,  the  metopes,  and  the  frieze 
along  the  exterior  of  the  cella,  and  also  the  decoration  of  painting  and 
of  bronze  ornaments.  The  chief  portion  of  the  sculpture  of  the  edificf 
was  removed  by  Lord  Elgin,  and  now  forms  one  of  tiie  leading  features 
of  the  collection  of  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum.  This  noble 
monument  of  ancient  art  is  now  greatly  damaged,  though  a  few  cen- 
turies ago  it  was  probably  in  a  state  little  worse  than  it  had  been  for 
2000  years  before.  It  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  war  between  the 
Turks  and  Venetians,  and  also  in  the  bombardment  of  the  dty  in  1827. 
The  remnant  of  the  sculpttures  which  decorated  the  pediments,  with 
many  of  the  metopes  and  a  laive  part  of  the  frieze  are  now  in  the 
Elgin  collection  of  the  British  Museum.  These  sculptures  form  an 
epoch  in  ancient  art,  and  as  well  as  the  temple  to  which  they  belonged 
will  be  the  subject  of  separate  articles  in  the  division  of  the  English 
CTCLOPiBDiA  devoted  to  Science  and  Art.  In  the  Elgin  Room  of  the 
British  Museum  are  two  models  of  the  Parthenon,  by  Mr.  Lueiw ;  one 
showing  the  building  in  its  present  ruinous  condition,  the  other  as 
restored  to  its  original  state.     In  the  course  of  the  excavations  madtf 
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in  the  Aoropolia  during  the  List  few  yean,  many  fra^pmemtB  of  the 
architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon  hare  been  dieooTered,  and 
Beveral  of  the  columuB  have  been  restored  to  their  former  podtionB. 
The  whoiC  building  has  also  been  carefully  repaired,  eo  aa  to  check  aa 
far  as  powible  its  further  decay.  Quite  recently  the  edifice  has  been 
measured  with  mathematical  exactness  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  in  order 
tr. determine  the  question  of  the  use  of  certain  refined  curves  by  the 
'irrecian  architects,  in  what  are  generally  regarded  as  the  straight  lines 
of  their  buildings ;  and  the  result  has  been  to  establish  that  there  was 
in  their  finest  works  a  systematic  departure  from  the  ordinary  recti- 
linear mode  of  construction,  and  that  this  was  founded  on  the  most 
refined  optical  laws.  Thus  the  steps  and  the  entablature  of  the  Par- 
thenon are  oonyex  curves,  but  of  such  exquisite  proportions  as  to 
appear  to  be  straight  lines  to  a  spectator  standing  in  front  of  the 
building.  (Penrose's  *  Investigation  of  the  Principles  of  Athenian 
Architecture.')  The  position  of  this  temple  is  indicated  in  the  plan  of 
the  Acropolis :  it  is  in  dl''  68'  2"  N.  Ut,  28'*  43'  37"  E.  long.  (Captain 
W.  H.  Smyth.) 

Of  the  other  remains  on  the  Acropolis  the  next  in  importance  and 
in  interest  is  the  temple  dedicated  to  Erechtheus  and  known  as  the 
Erechtheium,  a  building  connected  with  the  earliest  legends  of  Attica, 
and  the  most  revered  of  the  sanctuaries  of  Athens.  The  site  of  the 
edifice  an^  its  general  form  are  denoted  on  the  plan :  its  details  will 
be  treated  more  particularly  in  a  separate  artide.  A  temple  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  Erechtheium  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  histozy  of 
Athens,  but  the  construction  of  the  present  ouilding  was  not  com- 
pleted till  about  B.0. 895.  In  form  this  differed  from  all  other 
Grecian  temples.  It  had  the  usual  oblong  form,  but  instead  of  having 
like  most  of  the  temples  a  portico  at  each  end,  ii  had  a  portico  at  the 
east  end  only ;  while  at  the  western  end  was  a  high  basement  upon 
which  were  four  Ionic  columns  in  ants^  supportmg  an  entablature, 
and  porticoes  projected  from  each  side,  forming  a  sort  of  transept 
This  arrangement  was  due  partiy  to  the  irregularity  of  the  ground, 
but  mainly  to  the  necessity  of  inclosing  certain  objects  of  religious 
veneration.  The  great  eastern  portico,  which  formed  the  principal 
entrance,  conaiBted  of  six  Ionic  columns  in  a  line,  five  of  which  are 
still  standing.  The  northern  portico  also  consisted  of  six  Ionic 
colimms,  but  only  four  in  the  front  line :  these  columns  were  about 
three  feet  higher  than  those  in  the  eastern  portico.  The  southern 
portico  W9B  quite  difierent  in  character  from  the  others.  Its  roof 
was  supported  by  six  caryatides,  or  figures  of  females  in  long  drapery, 
which  stisnd  on  an  elevated  basement.  This  portico  has  been  copied 
in  St.  Pancras  Church,  New  Road,  London,  by  Mr.  Inwood,  who  also 
published  a  work  on  the  Erechtheium.  Four  of  the  caryatides  were 
standing  a  few  years  back;  a  fifth  had  been  removed  to  the  British 
Museum ;  and  the  sixth  was  missing.  But  in  the  course  of  the  exca* 
vations  the  missing  statue  was  discovered,  and  M.  Piscatory,  the  then 
French  Ambassador  at  Athens,  in  1846,  caused  a  new  statue  to  be 
carved  in  the  place  of  that  in  the  Briti^  Museum,  and  the  whole  of 
this  portico  which  was  in  a  very  ruinous  condition  to  be  carefully 
restored.  The  interior  of  the  building  consisted  of  the  Temple  of 
Athena  Polias,  in  which  were  the  altars  of  Zeus  Hypatos,  Poseidon- 
Erechtheus,  &c.,  the  palladium  or  statue  of  the  goddess,  the  statue  of 
Hermes,  chair  of  Dtedalus,  and  golden  lamp  of  Callimachus;  the 
Pandroseium,  in  which  were  the  statue  of  Pandrosus,  the  sacred  olive 
tree,  &c  The  northern  portico  was  thb  entrance  to  the  Pandroseium 
and  covered  the  Salt  Well  and  the  mark  left  in  the  rock  by  the 
trident  of  Poseidon.  The  southern  portico  was  not  an  entrance  to 
the  Erechtheium,  but  rather  a  sort  of  ante-chapel,  and  appears  to  have 
soi'ved  OS  the  Cecropium,  or  Tomb  of  Cccrops,  the  exact  position  of 
which  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed.  In  front  of  the  eastern  portico 
was  an  altar  of  Zeus  Hypatos.  The  Erechtheium  stood  in  a  temenos, 
or  sacred  inclosure,  which  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Acropolis 
by  a  wall  The  determination  of  the  position  of  the  various  objects 
contained  in  the  Erechtheium  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  M.  Tetaz,  a 
French  architect  who  has  studied  the  Erechtheimn  virith  the  same  close 
and  minute  attention  which  Mr.  Penrose  has  given  to  the  Parthenon. 
The  result  of  his  investigations  were  published  by  M.  Tetaz  in  the 
'Revue  Arch^ologique'  for  1851.  The  remains  of  the  Erechtheium 
are  in  a  very  ruinous  condition.  In  the  storm  of  October  26th,  1852, 
three  of  the  columns  then  standing  on  the  western  side  of  the  Erech- 
theium were  thrown  down  and  brokeiL 

Besides  these  and  the  smaller  temples  of  Artemis  Brauronia,  and  of 
Rome  and  Aug^ustus,  which  adorned  the  Acropolis,  it  contained  a  pro- 
digious number  of  statues  and  other  works  of  art — some  of  colossal 
size,  and  others  disting^shed  for  their  exquisite  beauty.  The  bronze 
colossal  statue  of  Minerva  the  Defender  {*A$riva  UpSftaxos),  the  work 
of  Phidias,  is  probably  the  statue  represented  on  the  coin  which  shows 
the  steps  of  the  Acropolis.  The  spear  and  helmet  of  this  colossal 
figure  (Pausan.  L  28)  were  visible  towering  above  the  Acropolis  to 
those  who  approached  Athens  by  sea,  as  soon  as  they  had  rounded 
Capo  Sunitmi.  A  bronze  statue  of  the  Trajan  Horse  stood  near  the 
temple  of  Artemis ;  and  near  the  Propylsaa  stood  a  brazen  Quadriga, 
erected  from  the  spoils  of  Chalcis. 

The  Propylsea  formed  the  defence  of  the  western  end  of  the  Acro- 
polis ;  the  rest  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  walL  That  on  the  north 
side  was  called  the  Pelosgicum,  a  term  also  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
oity  immediately  below  it>  and  by  Herodotus  (v.  64)  to  the  whole 


Aeropolifl.  Aooocding  to  tradition,  the  north  wall  was  oailt  by  the 
Pelaagi :  possibly  tiie  ensting  wall  may  be  part  of  this  original  con- 
strootion,  which  in  all  probability  is  the  oldest  existing  monmnent 
of  Athens.  The  south  wall  was  builty  or  probably  rebuilt,  and 
strengthened  by  Cimon  the  son  of  Miltiades,  from  whom  it  took  the 
name  of  Cimonium ;  in  some  parts  it  is  60  feet  high.  Near  this  south 
wall,  as  Pausanias  tells  us  (i  25),  was  the  Qigantomachia,  a  represen- 
tation of  the  wars  of  the  giants,  tiie  battle  between  the  Athenians  and 
the  Amazons,  the  battie  ot  Marathon,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls  in 
Mysia  by  King  Attalus  I.  Of  the  Hellenic  walls  large  portions  still 
remain,  but  they  have  been  to  a  great  extent  encased  in  the  medisval 
work ;  several  buttresses  of  medueval  date,  together  with  portions  <^ 
Turkish  towers,  are  also  standing.  Besides  the  buildings  and  objects 
which  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  numerous  substructions  and 
fragments  of  works  of  art  have  been  discovered,  which  are  yet 
unexplained. 

The  authorities  which  may  be  consulted  for  the  topography  of 
ancient  Athens  are  very  numerous.  The  ancient  writers  are — ^Pausanias 
(book  i.) ;  Strabo  (book  ix.) :  with  the  scattered  passages  of  other 
Greek  and  Latin  writers.  The  most  impoitant  recent  works  are— 
Leake's  '  Topography  of  Athens,'  2nd  ed,  1841  ;  Forchhammer'i 
'  Topographic  von  Athen '  in  *  Kieler  Pbilologiache  Studien,'  Kiel,  1811 ; 
Penrose's  'Investigation  of  the  Principles  of  Athenian  Architec- 
ture,' 1851;  K.  0.  Miiller^B  art  'Attika'  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's 
'  Encyclopiidie '  (voL  vL),  translated  by  Lockhart,  1846 ;  Wordsworth's 
'Athens  and  Attica,'  1836,  and  'Pictorial  Greece,'  new  ed.  1853; 
Mure's  '  Tour  in  Greece,'  1842 ;  Prot  H.  N.  Ulrich's  '  Topography  of 
the  Harbours  and  Long  WaUs  of  Athens'  {ol  \ifi4yfs  itai  rit  itatcpk  mxti . 
r»v  'A9i^n»r,  Athens,  1848],  translated  from  the  modem  Greek  by 
E.  P.  Colquhoun,  London,  1847 ;  Curtius'  '  De  Portibus  Athenarum,' 
1842,  and  '  Die  Akropolis  von  Athen,'  Berlin,  1843 ;  the  complete  and 
critical  survey  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  modem  times  for  the 
Topography  of  Athens  by  A.  Westermann,  in  the  '  Neue  Jahrbucher 
fUr  Philologue  und  Padagogik'  (voL  xU.) ;  and  the  elaborate  artide 
'  Athense'  by  Dr.  W.  Smith  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Bomao 
Geography,'  1852,  in  which  most  of  the  above  and  many  other  autho- 
rities are  referred  to.  The  following  must  also  be  examined  by  the 
student : — Stuart  and  Revett's  'Antiquities  of  Athens ;'  the  '  Tnveb 
in  Greece,'  of  Spon  1678,  Wheler  1682,  Chandler  1769,  and  Dodwell 
1819;  Wilkins's  'Atheniensia;'  'Elgin  Marbles,'  published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge ;  Ross,  Schaubeii^  and 
Hansen's  'Der  Tempel  der  Nike  Apteros,'  Berlin,  1889  ;  Bockh'i 
'  Public  Economy  of  Athens,'  and  the  works  incidentally  referred  to  in 
the  course  of  thu  article. 

With  regard  to  the  modem  city,  dating  from  1834,  the  conunenoe- 
ment  of  King  Otho's  government^  it  can  be  considered  at  present  as 
only  in  a  state  of  formation.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  modem  kingdom 
of  Greece ;  the  seat  of  the  government  and  residence  of  the  sovereign ; 
the  seat  of  the  archbishop  of  Attica ;  and  of  a  uniyersity.  The  popu- 
lation in  1845  was  estimated  at  27,800,  including  the  garrison,  which 
numbered  1500.  The  modem  city  is  built  chiefly  on  the  west  and 
north-west  sides  of  the  Acropolis ;  the  ancient  Agora  being  very  nearly 
in  its  midst.  Hardly  anythmg  amounting  to  description  is  as  yet  tc 
be  collected  respecting  it.  The  precautionary  measures  which  ought 
to  have  been  adopted  in  the  first  instance  appear  to  have  been  ne- 
glected, and  houses  were  allowed  to  be  erected  too  precipitately,  witii 
regard  only  to  immediate  convenience,  and  with  scarcely  any  consi- 
deration for  the  future  growth,  regularity,  and  beauty  of  the  city ; 
consequentiy  houses  of  a  very  inferior  dius  have  got  possession  of 
some  of  the  best — or  what  ought  to  have  been  rendered  the  best- 
parts  of  the  town.  However,  as,  though  many  of  them  are  showy 
structures,  they  are  not  of  very  durable  or  costiy  construction,  being 
for  the  most  part  merely  of  lath  and  plaster,  they  will  probably 
in  a  few  years  begin  to  give  place  to  others.  In  the  meanwhile  some 
of  the  more  recently  erected  habitations  and  other  buildings  are 
spoken  of  as  being  of  a  very  superior  kind,  such  aa  would  be  an 
ornament  to  any  capital  in  Europe ;  but  even  if  deservedly  bestowed 
such  commendation  is  by  far  too  general  and  vague  to  afibrd  any  idea 
of  their  style  or  particular  merits. 

It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  what  public  edifices  have  hith^to 
been  erected.  We  can  therefore  only  enumerate  them,  or  rather 
only  give  the  names  of  the  principal  ones,  such  as  the  mint^  the 
milituy  hospital,  two  barracks,  the  royal  stables,  the  royal  palace,  a 
university,  a  cathedral,  a  church,  the  chamber  of  representative's  and 
a  theatre.  It  was  at  first  proposed  that  the  palace  should  be  erected 
on  the  Acropolis,  at  its  eiast  end,  and  along  the  south  side,  nearly 
as  for  as  the  Parthenon,  and  designs  for  the  purpose  vrere  made  by 
Schinkel,  who  afterwards  published  them  in  his  '  Hohere  Baukunst ;' 
but  the  idea  was  abandoned,  probably  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  forming  a  sufficientiy  commodious  ascent  for  carriages.  Other 
designs  for  a  different  situation  were  then  prepared  by  the  great 
Munich  architect^  Von  Klenze,  but  they  also  were  laid  aside ;  and  a 
third  set  were  made  by  Gdrtner,  another  very  eminent  Munich 
architect  Gartner's  designs  were  finally  adopted,  and  the  first  stone 
of  the  new  structure  was  laid  in  March  1886  on  quite  a  different  site 
from  either  of  those  al  first  proposed,  namely,  on  the  east  of  the  cily, 
and  at  that  eztremitv  of  the  new  Hermes  Street  It  is  now  finished, 
but  though  of  oonsiderable  sise,  being  800  feet  long  by  280  feet  wid^ 
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oonstractod  at  a  veiy  great  iAjet,  and  of  fine  Pentelic  marble,  tbe 
building  baa  a  bald  and  beavy  i^ppearanoe,  and  finds  few  admirers. 
Tbe  ruins  of  tbe  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ol^pus  are  inclosed  witbin  tbe 
gardens  of  tbe  palace.  Tbe  university  is  said  to  be  the  bandsomest 
of  the  modem  buildings.  Hermes  Street,  which  may  be  considered 
the  mam  street,  extends  through  the  city  from  east  to  west>  and  two 
other  principal  new  streets,  ^olus  and  Athene  streets,  run  into  it  on 
its  north  side.  The  street  called  Stadion  Street  is  to  the  north-east 
of  the  old  town.  The  city  contains  numerous  shops,  hotels,  taverns, 
oofTee-bouses,  and  baths,  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  English, 
French,  and  German  towns,  and  many  of  them  kept  by  natives  of 
those  countries;  as  well  as  bazaars  and  other  establishments  of  an 
oriental  character.  It  has  no  manufactures  of  any  consequence. 
Walking-sticks,  pipes,  smoking-tubes,  and  the  like  are  the  chief 
articles  made.  The  university  has  84  professors  and  about  200 
students.  There  is  a  gymnasium  with  about  500  pupils ;  and  there 
are  also  ecclesiastical,  polytechnic,  missionary,  Lancastrian,  infant, 
and  other  schools,  a  natural  bistoiy  society,  botanic  gardens,  &c. 

The  Peineus  ia  still  the  port  of  Athens.  Tbe  modem  port-town  of 
PitxBUB,  wholly  erected  since  1884,  is  a  busy  and  apparently  flourishing 
place.  It  contains  a  custom-house  and  quay,  a  lazaretto,  several 
ranges  of  warehouses,  hotels,  coffee-houses,  and  shops.  An  omnibus 
runs  regularly  between  Athens  and  Pineus,  and  omnibuses  traverse 
the  streets  of  tbe  classic  city. 

History  of  Athena. — The  origin  of  civil  communities  is  generally 
unknown,  and  that  of  Athens  does  not  form  an  exception  to  the 
remark.  Our  object  here  will  be  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history 
of  this  state,  referring  to  the  particular  names  of  eminent  persons  for 
a  more  detailed  account  of  tbe  most  important  periods  and  events. 
[Eko.  Cto.  Hjbt.  akd  Bioa.  Drv.] 


Athenian  coin,  silrer.    Brit.  Mus. 

The  first  period  of  Athenian  history,  ending  with  the  war  of  Troy, 
is  of  a  mythical  character.  Acteeus  (Pausan.  L  2)  was  the  first  king  of 
Attica.  Cecrope  according  to  one  fable  was  a  native  of  Attica,  who 
married  tiie  daughter  of  Actesus,  and  succeeded  to  the  monarchy. 
According  to  another  fable  Cecrope  was  an  Egyptian  who  brought 
from  Egypt  the  arts  of  social  life,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  tbe 
rdigious  and  political  system  of  the  Athenians.  Tbe  name  of  Cecrope, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  was  perpetuated  among  the 
Athenians  to  the  latest  epoch  of  their  existence  as  a  people.  Of  the 
successors  of  Cecrope,  Erecbtbeus  the  first,  otherwise  called  Ericbtbo- 
nius,  was  of  divine  or  unknown  descent ;  he  erected  on  the  Acropolis 
a  temple  of  Athena,  and  set  up  in  it  the  image  of  the  goddess  (Athena 
Polias)  made  of  olive  wood,  which  in  after  years  was  regarded  as  the 
most  eacmd  object  in  Athena  In  this  temple  he  was  buried,  whence 
it  came  to  be  called  the  Erechtheium.  His  name  also  survived  and 
retained  a  place  in  the  religious  observances  of  Athens.  In  the  reign 
of  Pandion  the  son  of  Erichtbonius,  Demeter  (Ceres)  was  wandering 
on  earth  in  quest  of  her  lost  daughter ;  out  of  gratitude  for  informa- 
tion about  her  child  tbe  goddess  taught  Triptolemus  of  Eleusis  the 
art  of  agriculture,  and  the  Rharian  plain  waved  with  a  harvest  hitherto 
unknown  to  man.  A  second  Erecbtbeus  fought  with  the  Eumolpidsa 
of  Eleusis,  and  lost  bis  life.  iBgeus  the  son  of  a  second  Pandion  in 
course  of  time  came  to  the  throne,  and  his  son  Theseus,  as  he  was  the 
last,  so  he  was  the  greatest  of  the  Athenian  heroes.  Theseus  was  the 
friend  of  Hercules  and  Peirithous,  and  the  venerable  Nestor  who 
assisted  tbe  Greeks  with  bis  counsels  at  the  war  of  Troy  had  fought 
when  a  young  man  in  the  same  ranks  with  Theseus.  The  mytholo- 
gical fame  of  Theseus  was  perpetuated  by  bis  martial  exploits  against 
the  bull  of  Marathon,  by  bis  descent  to  the  infemal  regions,  bis  voyage 
to  Crete,  and  his  combat  with  the  centaurs.  As  the  reputed  founder 
of  tbe  Athenian  polity,  who  united  in  one  confederation  the  twelve 
hitherto  independent  states  or  cities  of  Attica  established  by  Cecrops 
(Strab.  p.  897),  he  appears  to  be  invested  with  the  character  of  an 
historical  peisonage.  (Thucyd.  ii.  16.)  Theseus  is  also  said  to  have 
instituted  the  great  quinquennial  festival  of  tbe  Panathenssa  in 
commemoration  of  the  political  union  of  all  Attica.  (Pausan.  viii.  2.) 
To  tbe  latest  period  of  their  history  the  Athenians  retained  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  this  hero,  and  tbe  beautiful  temple  which  is  still  called 
the  Theseium  has  perpetuated  to  the  present  day  a  name  which  belongs 
to  a  period  when  the  truth  of  history  is  wrapped  in  tbe  impenetrable 
veil  of  the  mythi  of  the  Ghreeks. 

Tbe  Athenians  sent  fifty  ships  to  the  war  of  Troy  imder  the  com- 
mand of  HenestheuB,  who  bad  driven  Theseus  Arom  Athens;  but 


neither  the  general  nor  bis  soldiers  occupy  a  ooospicuous  place  among 
the  worthies  of  Homer. 

If  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Athenian  people  we 
find  the  obscurity  of  their  origin  expressed  by  the  statement  that 
they  w^re 'Autochthones' — people  coeval  with  the  land  which  they 
inhabited.  Herodotus  (I  57)  says  that  the  Athenians  were  originally 
Pelasgi,  and  that  they  became  cnanged  into  Hellenes  (Greeks).  Such 
a  change  implies  the  conquest  of  tbe  country  by  one  race  while  it  was 
alreadv  in  the  possession  of  another;  it  implies  also  either  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  conquered  and  the  conquering  races,  or  the  extinction 
of  those  who  wer^  compelled  to  yield.  The  former  we  believe  to  be 
supported  by  more  probabilities.  Xuthus  the  son  of  Hellen  married 
a  daughter  of  the  second  Erecbtbeus,  and  became  the  father  of  Achaeus 
and  Ion ;  thus  the  name  '  Ionian'  became  attached  to  the  Attic  soil ; 
and  we  have  tbe  historical  fact  that  the  names  of  tbe  four  tribes  which 
existed  till  the  time  of  Cleisthenes  were  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  names  of  the  four  sons  of  Ion.  (Herod,  v.  Q^  :  comp.  Pausan. 
vii  1.)  "  The  Athenians,"  says  Herodotus  (viii.  44),  "  during  the 
occupation  by  the  Pelasgi  of  tbe  country  now  called  Hellas  were 
Pelasgi,  with  the  distinctive  name  of  Cranal  From  Cecrops  they 
received  the  name  of  Cecropidse,  and  upon  Erecbtbeus  succeeding  to 
the  royal  power  their  name  was  changed  to  Athenians.  After  Ion  the 
son  of  Xuthus  had  become  the  leader  of  the  forces  of  tbe  Athenians 
the  people  got  the  name  of  lonians."  In  the  fable  of  Poseidon  and 
Athena  (Neptune  and  Minerva)  contending  for  tbe  honour  of  giving  a 
name  to  Athens,  Poseidon,  the  god  of  the  lonians  of  Helice  and  the 
national  god  of  those  who  were  afterwards  the  lonians  of  Asia,  con- 
tended though  unsuccessfully  against  Athena,  the  primitive  deity  of 
the  country.  Yet  the  name  and  worship  of  Poseidon  was  not  neglected 
in  Athens ;  the  Ereditheium  of  the  Acropolis  preserved  the  remem- 
brance of  the  contest,  and  the  altar  on  which  it  was  usual  to  sacrifice 
(Pausan.  i  26)  both  to  Erecbtbeus  and  Poseidon  indicated  that  the 
mythical  king  was  the  representative  of  tbe  deity  whose  worship  strove 
for  the  supremacy.  Among  the  various  names  by  which  Athens  was 
known  we  find  that  of  Poseidonia,  or  the  City  of  Neptune  (Strabo, 
ix.  897),  -and  tbe  name  of  Athens  itself  was 
given  to  eight  diflFerent  places.  (Steph.  Byzant. 
'A^ycu.) 

The  fable  of  the  two  deities  contending  for 
Attica  is  represented  on  a  coin  of  Athens. 

The  remembrance  of  the  Pelasgi  was  retained 
in  the  name  of  the  northem  wall  of  the  Acro- 
polis of  which  they  were  the  architects,  and  in 
that  part  of  the  city  which  was  below  it  in 
the  plain. 

The  line  of  Athenian  kings,  whatever  may  have  been  its  historical 
conunenoement,  terminated  with  Codrus,  son  of  the  Messenian  Melan- 
thus.  Melanthus,  himself  a  fugitive,  bad  received  the  lonians  who 
fled  from  tbe  Peloponnesus  before  the  victorious  Heraclida)  (b.c.  1104) 
partly  as  it  is  said  for  the  sake  of  Ion — ^that  is,  because  they  were 
kinsmen — and  purtly  because  the  Athenians  wished  to  strengthen 
themselves  against  the  Dorians.  On  the  death  of  Codrus,  who  fell 
during  an  invasion  of  Attica  by  a  Peloponnesian  army  (b.c.  1068),  his 
sons  disputing  about  the  right  of  succession  referred  the  matter  to 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  who  decided  in  favour  of  Medon.  Neileus  tbe 
other  son  left  bis  country  at  the  head  of  a  colony,  chiefly  Ionian 
refugees,  and  with  them  founded  the  twelve  Ionian  states  of  Asia. 
Thucydides  in  bis  brief  sketch  of  the  early  histozy  of  Greece,  instead 
of  attempting  to  unravel  the  web  in  which  even  in  bis  time  it  was 
involved,  gives  only  these  as  the  general  results  of  bis  inquiries  into 
tbe  earliest  state  of  bis  native  ooimtry : — The  sterility  of  Attica  offered 
no  temptation  to  an  iuvader,  and  it  consequently  had  not  like  the 
more  fertile  parts  of  Greece  a  continual  change  of  inhabitants ;  the 
security  whi<m  it  enjoyed  made  it  a  place  of  refuge  for  those  who 
were  driven  from  other  states,  and  the  increase  of  wealth  and  popu- 
lation led  to  the  colonisation  of  Ionia  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
islands  of  the  iBgean  after  the  war  of  Troy.  (Thucyd.  L  2,  12.)  The 
drcumstance  of  tbe  Athenians  at  this  early  period  directing  their 
attention  to  the  colonisation  of  islands  tends  to  show  that  they  were 
always  a  maritime  people,  though  the  foundation  of  their  naval  power 
is  referred  by  their  own  historians  to  the  epoch  of  the  Persian  wars. 

With  tbe  death  of  Codrus  the  office  of  king  ceased  in  Athens,  and 
tbe  supreme  executive  power  was  vested  in  an  arcbon,  or  governor, 
whose  office  from  being  at  first  hereditary  and  for  life  was  by  degrees 
changed  into  a  decennial,  and  finally  into  an  annual  office.  When  the 
last  change  took  place  a  furtiier  sJteration  was  made  by  distributing 
the  duties  of  the  arcbon  among  nine  magistrates,  instead  of  giving 
them  all  to  one.  From  the  death  of  Codrus  to  the  legislation  of  Solon 
Athenian  history  presents  but  few  and  doubtful  facts.  With  the 
legislation  of  Solon  (b.o.  594)  Athenian  history  begins  to  assiune  a 
more  definite  form,  and  tbe  same  epoch  marks  the  historical  com- 
mencement of  that  series  of  events  which  brought  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  east  of  the  Tigris  into  connection  with  tbe  south  of 
Europe.  Tradition  assigned  to  Theseus  the  credit  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  theur  democracy.  (Plut.  *Thes.'  c.  25.)  Of  the  regu- 
lations (^ejTMoO  of  Dracon  (b.c.  624),  the  predecessor  of  Solon  in  legis- 
lation, we  know  little  except  that  bis  criminal  code  was  so  severe 
as  to  require  an  almost  entire  change.    The  constitution  of  Solon  was 
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dengned  to  maintain  the  chief  political  power  Just  where  it  was — ^in 


the  liands  of  the  rich — whom  he  divided  into  tlireo  chisses  according  , 
to  their  property,  and  to  them  alone  he  gaye  the  privilege  of  filling 
public  offices;  but  by  allowing  the  fourtii,  or  poorest  class,  to  be  ' 
members  of  the  eoclesia,  and  to  be  the  dicasts  or  jurymen  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  he  laid  perhaps  imintentionally  the  foundation  of  a 
pure  democracy.  Besides  the  nine  archons  the  administration  was 
managed  by  the  senate  {fiovXii)  of  400,  each  of  the  four  tribes  supply- 
ing 100  members.  The  usurpation  of  Pisistratus  (b.o.  560),  who  by 
fraud  and  force  seised  on  the  supreme  executiye  power,  did  not  change 
the  laws  of  Solon,  it  is  said,  though  it  certainly  must  haye  changed 
for  the  time  at  least  a  great  part  of  the  constitutional  forms  of  Athena. 
Under  the  title  of  tyrant  (r^payvof),  a  term  at  Uiat  time  not  necessarily 
implying  the  abuse  of  power,  Piinstratus  goyemed  with  equity  and 
moderation.  He  was  twice  expelled  from  Athens,  but  a  battle  on  the 
field  of  Marathon  at  last  secured  his  power,  which  he  transmitted  to 
his  son  Hippies.  His  successor  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  good 
forttme  of  his  father,  and  he  was  finally  driven  out  of  Athens  (B.a  510) 
by  the  aristocratical  faction  of  the  Alcmsocnidae,  who  by  corrupting 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  brought  against  Hippias  the  power  of  Laoedse- 
mon.  ^  Cleomenes,  the  mad  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  was  employed 
on  this  business.  Hippias  being  expelled  retired  with  his  family  to 
Sigeium  on  the  Hellespont^  a  possesaion  which  had  been  acquired  by 
the  arms  of  his  father.  Pisistratus  and  his  son  held  the  tyranny  of 
Athens  for  S6  yean  (Herod,  v.  65),  during  which  time  we  may  reason- 
ably infer  that  all  tendency  towards  a  democratical  form  of  govern- 
ment  was  suppressed ;  but  the  arts  began  to  flourish  under  their  rule, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  temples  of  Apollo  Pythius  and  Jupiter 
Olympius  is  assigned  to  the  period  of .  their  government.  The 
Dionysiac  Theatre  was  commenced  about  B.O.  600.  The  downfall  of 
this  ancient  (Herod,  v.  65)  and  powerful  family  was  the  signal  for  the 
commencement  of  party  strife,  and  for  the  consequent  development 
of  the  democratical  principle. 

Two  factions  now  divided  Athens,  headed  respectively  by  Cleisthenes 
of  the  family  of  the  Alcmaeonidss,  and  Isagoraa  the  son  of  Tisander. 
Cleisthenes  changed  the  number  of  tribes  (^AoJ)  from  four  to  ten,  and 
by  that  and  other  measures  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  people.  The 
senate  {$ov\-fi)  of  400  was  changed  into  one  of  500,  fifty  members  being 
annually  chosen  from  each  tribe.-  His  rival  called  in  to  his  aid  Cleo- 
menes. who  though  at  first  successful  was  finally  baffled  in  his  attempts 
on  Athens.  This  invasion  of  Cleomenes  is  worthy  of  notice  for  having 
led  to  the  first  recorded  communication  between  the  Athenians  and 
Persians.  The  Athenians  wishing  to  strengthen  themselves  against 
another  threatened  invasion  sent  ambassadors  to  Artaphemes,  the 
Persian  governor  of  Sardis.  The  haughty  satrap,  after  asking  who  the 
Athenians  were  and  where  they  lived,  promised  help  on  condition  of 
their  giving  to  the  king  of  Persia  earth  and  water,  the  usual  signs  of 
submission  required  by  the  great  king.  The  ambanadors  incautiously 
assented,  and  on  their  return  home  were  well  abused  for  their  pains. 

The  issue  of  the  Spartan  attack  which  was  so  much  apprehended  by 
the  Athenians  was  more  favourable  than  they  had  anticipated :  the 
Corinthians,  who  had  joined  in  the  invasion,  changed  their  minds  and 
went  home ;  the  two  Laoedamonian  kings  Cleomenes  and  his  colleague 
Demaratus  quarrelled  at  Eleusis  just  before  a  battle  was  expected,  and 
the  Peloi>onnesian  army  consequently  dispersed ;  and  the  Athenians 
were  thus  left  at  liberty  to  deal  with  the  Boeotians  and  Chalcidians, 
who  acting  in  concert  with  the  Pelo^nnesians  had  crossed  the  frontier. 
The  Athenians  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Boeotians  and  Chal- 
cidians, crossed  into  Euboea,  and  placed  4000  Athenian  colonists  in  the 
territory  of  Chalcis.  Thus  the  Athenians,  who  were  said  to  have 
originally  colonised  Chalcis,  got  a  firmer  footing  in  this  fertile  island, 
which  was  on  subsequent  occasions  considered  more  important  than 
most  of  their  foreign  possessions. 

About  this  time  Hippias  the  exiled  tyrant  came  to  the  Peloponnesus, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  urged  his  claims  to  be 
restored  to  the  sovereignty  of  Athens.  Though  supported  by  the 
leading  state  of  Peloponnesus,  Hippias  failed  in  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and  he  retired  to  Sigeium, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  maintain  his  desperate  cause  by  exciting 
Artaphemes  against  the  Athenians.  An  event  soon  happened  which 
was  favourable  to  his  views.  The  Athenians,  at  the  instigation  of 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  sent  twenty  ships,  to  which  the  Eretrians  of 
Euboea  added  five,  to  assist  the  Ionian  Greeks,  who  had  revolted 
against  Darius.  The  confederate  forces  succeeded  in  burning  Sardis, 
which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  invasion  of  Greece.  An  immense 
armament,  under  the  command  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  crossed  the 
iEgean,  besieged  and  took  Eretria  in  Euboea,  and  landed  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Attica.  The  aged  exile  Hippias  led  the  Persians  to  the 
plain  of  Marathon,  the  scene  of  his  father^s  victory,  a  spot  well  adapted 
for  the  movbments  of  the  cavalry  in  the  Asiatic  army.  The  Athe- 
nians, supported  only  by  the  Platecons,  under  the  command  of  Miltiades, 
defeated  the  formidable  army  of  the  invaders  (d.c.  490),  who  retreated 
in  their  ships  across  the  i£gean. 

Ten  years  later  Xerxes  the  son  of  Darius  led  in  person  against 
Greece  one  of  the  largest  forces  of  which  we  have  any  trustworthy 
record.  The  army,  accompanied*  by  the  fleet  which  attended  its 
movements  along  the  coast,  advanced  through  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Thcssaly,  to  the  pass  of  Thermopylte,  where  the  gallantry  of  Leonidas 


for  a  short  time  opposed  ii*  progf«ss.  The  treacbofy  of  the  BiBotaam; 
and  tho  cowardioe  or  lukewannneM  of  the  Ptfloponneaiaiii^  allowed 
the  Persian  army  to  march  unopposed  through  Bceotia  and  Attics, 
while  the  fleet  followed  the  coast  and  took  its  station  near  Salamia 
The  Athenians  were  compelled  to  leave  their  city  to  the  invaden^ 
and  embark  on  board  their  navy.  Fortunately  for  them  in  this  con- 
tingency th^  had  already  a  considerable  naval  force,  which  at  tho 
adrice  of  Themistodes  they  had  raised  for  the  purpose  of  contending 
with  their  troublesome  neighbours  in  the  island  of  JEgina.  In  tho 
sea-fight  of  Salamis  (b.o.  480),  the  Persian  fleet  was  entirely  ruined 
by  the  combined  naval  force  of  the  Athenians  and  the  other  Greeks, 
and  the  Pernan  king  made  an  inglorious  and  hasty  reU«at  into  Ana, 
leaving  behind  him  Mardonius  with  about  300,000  men.  Kardonius 
having  entered  Athens  a  second  time  with  the  Persians,  and  made  a 
second  vain  attempt  to  detach  the  Athenians  from  the  allianoe,  burnt 
and  destroyed  all  that  Xerxes  had  left  untouched,  and  reduced  Athena 
almost  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  In  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Salamis^ 
Mardonius  was  completely  defeated  at  Plataea  by  the  combined  (Srectss 
forces  under  the  eonunand  of  Pausanias  the  Lacedsemonian. 

The  period  between  the  battle  of  Plataea  (B.a  479)  and  the  oom- 
mencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (B.a  431),  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  Athenian  history,  but  it  has  not  been  trsnamitted  to  ua 
with  that  accuracy  or  detail  which  we  desire.  Though  the  Persians 
reduced  Athens  almost  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  it  is  probable  that  they  did 
not  completely  destroy  all  the  public  buildingSL  Herodotus  (v.  77) 
saw  the  fetters  of  the  vanquished  Boeotians  and  Chalddiana  suspended 
on  some  walls  on  the  Acropolis,  which  were  scorched  with  the  Penun 
flames.  Still  we  may  consider  tho  city  as  substantially  rebuilt  after 
the  year  B.O.  479,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  monument 
now  existing  at  Athens  of  a  date  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Xerxes 
(though  there  were  some  existing  in  the  time  of  Pausanias),  except 
it  may  be  the  north  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  which  is  called  the  Pelu- 
gicum.  Under  the  direction  of  Themistodes  the  walls  of  Athens  were 
rebuilt^  the  Peireeus  was  fortified,  and  the  Athenians  were  taught  to 
look  to  their  navy  as  the  true  means  of  defence  against  their  enemies. 
By  a  law  of  Aristides,  passed  aa  479,  the  constitutional  forms  were  so 
far  changed  that  every  citizen  was  eligible  to  all  the  ofllces  in  the 
state,  and  thus  the  democratical  principle  received  a  still  further 
development :  its  direction  and  control  belonged  to  the  orator  and  the 
successful  commander,  in  whose  persons  from  this  time  forward,  and 
indeed  probably  from  a  still  earlier  period,  was  centered  the  real 
executive  power. 

After  the  battles  of  Plataea  and  Mycale,  and  the  capture  of  Sestoa 
on  the  Hellespont,  it  was  still  thought  desirable  among  the  confederate 
Greeks  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Persia.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
hitherto  considered  the  head  of  the  confederation,  were  Uttle  disposed 
for  foreign  service,  and  Pausanias,  their  commander  on  the  Helleroont, 
completely  alienated  all  the  allies  by  his  absurd  and  tyrannical  beha- 
viour. The  lead  was  thus  transferred  to  the  Athenians  (B.a  477), 
who  in  a  short  time  contrived  to  turn  this  to  their  own  profit  A 
certain  quota  or  rating  of  men  and  ships  had  been  fixed  for  all  the 
allies ;  some  who  were  averse  to  service  commuted  their  contingent 
of  men  and  ships  for  a  regular  money  payment^  with  which  the 
Athenians  formed  and  maintained  a  force  by  whidi  they  ultimatelj 
reduced  many  (who  were  hitherto  allies)  to  the  condition  of  dependent 
and  tributary  states. 

Thus  arose  the  Athenian  naval  supremacy,  which  fur  a  time  gare 
them  a  more  extensive  empire  than  any  Grecian  state  ever  acquired, 
till  the  time  of  Philip  and  his  son  Alexander.  The  efforts  and  the 
success  of  this  little  state  till  the  thirty  years'  truce  (b.c.  445)  were 
truly  surprising.  Cimon  the  son  of  Miltiades  took  Elion  on  the 
Strymon,  defeated  the  Persians  (B.a  406)  in  a  great  battle  on  the 
Eurymedon  in  Pamphylia,  took  Naxos,  and  carried  the  Atheniao 
arms  as  far  as  Cyprus,  where  he  died  (B.a  450).  For  six  jesn 
(ao.  460-455)  the  Athenians  aided  the  Egyptians  in  their  rising 
against  the  Persians,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes.  They  got  posBession 
of  a  large  part  of  Memphis,  the  capital  of  Lower  Egjrpt^  and  were  tA 
one  time  actually  masters  of  the  country.  Their  final  defeat  was 
apparently  owing  to  the  want  of  a  vigorous  conomander,  and  partly 
no  doubt  to  the  want  of  supplies,  which  Athens  could  ill  afford  to 
send  to  such  a  distance,  while  constantly  engaged  in  wars  with  her 
immediate  neighbours. 

The  wealth  which  both  the  state  and  indiriduals  acquired  duiiog 
this  period  led  to  the  extension  and  embellishment  of  Athens.  Cimon 
buHt  that  temple  of  Theseus  which  still  exists,  and  embeUiahed  the 
Academy  and  the  Agora.  During  the  time  of  his  greatest  infiueDce^ 
probably  after  tho  battle  of  Eurymedon,  the  Long  Walls  were  built 
Next,  to  Themistodes  and  Cimon  in  order  of  lime,  and  before  them 
as  the  beautifier  of  his  native  city,  we  must  place  Perides  tho  son 
of  Xanthippus.  Under  him  were  built  tho  Pefthenon,  the  Propyhes 
of  the  Acropolis,  and  the  great  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis.  The 
genius  of  Callicrates,  Ictinus,  and  Phidias  executed  the  noble  plsiifl 
of  the  orator,  statesman,  and  warrior,  who  now  wielded  the  power  of 
the  democracy ;  and  from  the  united  efforts  of  the  architect  and  the 
sculptor  arose  the  most  finished  buildings  that  the  world  has  errr 
seen.  Athens,  which  hitherto  does  not  appear  to  have  hsH  any  pre- 
eminence in  the  imitative  arts,  was  now  adorned  with  public  edifioee, 
in  which  architecture  and  its  sister  sculpture,  with  painting,  contri- 
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bated  to  ftdotn  the  public  i^on^^  of  the  state  and  to  humanise  the 
citisenB.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the  progress  which  the  dramatic 
art  made  during  this  period.  Tragedy,  if  not  indigenous  in  Athens, 
which  however  seems  most  probable,  found  there  at  least  its  most 
complete  deyelopment.  .^Eschylus,  who  had  fought  at  Marathon  and 
Salamis,  infused  into  his  compositions  all  the  energy  of  a  warrior. 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  laboured  to  improve  and  perfect  the  drama 
by  a  more  elaborate  plot^  and  by  giving  it  more  of  a  moral  and 
philosophical  character.  The  great  Dionysiac  Theatre,  which  was  pro- 
bably oommenced  early  enough  to  witness  the  tragedies  of  JSschylus, 
was  formed  expressly  for  the  exhibition  of  the  drama.  €k>medy  also, 
said  to  be  of  Sicilian  origin  (but  perhaps  rather  of  Greek  Megario 
birth),  found  a  home  in  Athens,  where  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  Aristophanes, 
and  others  of  the  old  comedy,  while  they  tried  to  amuse  the  people 
and  secure  the  honours  of  the  prize,  often  made  their  pieces  the 
vehicles  of  political  opinions,  of  personal  satire,  and  sometimes 
of  the  coarsest  invective  and  abuse.  Besides  the  drama^  history, 
philosophy,  and  eloquence,  though  they  may  not  have  been  of  Attic 
origin,  took  root  during  this  period,  and  became  almost  her  exclusive 
property. 

The  Peloponnenan  war,  which  commenced  B.a  4S1,  forms  an 
important  period  in  Athenian  history,  and  requires  a  separate  con- 
sideration. Athens  commenced  the  contest  with  all  the  advantages 
of  long  experience  in  warfare,  a  powerful  navy,  a  large  revenue,  and 
numerous  subject  or  allied  states.  Sparta  at  the  head  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  coi&deration,  and  tiie  most  powerful  military  state  in 
Greece,  was  urged  both  by  national  hatred  and  by  fear  of  future 
danger  to  attempt  to  crush  the  increasing  power  of  her  rival  The 
war  in  its  origin  and  still  more  in  its  progress  was  a  war  both  of 
national  and  political  animositieB :  the  Dorians  with  Sparta  at  their 
head,  and  the  aristocratic  principle,  were  matched  against  the  Athe- 
nians, the  head  of  the  Ionian  nation,  and  the  great  advocates  of 
democratic  forms.  The  defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  Lysander  at 
.^Igospotami  on  the  Hellespont  prepared  the  way  for  the  blockade 
of  Athena,  which  surrendered  to  the  Spartans  B.o.  404.  The  Long 
Walls  and  the  fortifications  of  the  Peiraeus  were  demolished  to  the 
sound  of  musical  instruments ;  and  the  Athenians,  whose  surrender 
had  been  hastened  by  the  extremities  of  famine,  even  consented  **  to 
give  up  all  their  ships  except  twelve ;  to  consider  the  same  people 
their  friends  and  enemies  who  were  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the 
Laoedsmonians ;  and  to  follow  the  Lacedsemonians  bv  sea  and  by 
land,  wherever  they  might  choose  to  lead."    (Xen.  '  Ilellen.'  ii.  2.) 

Athens  chiefly  through  the  arts  of  Theramenes  an  Athenian  who 
transacted  the  business  of  the  surrender  with  the  Spartans  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  thirty  men,  who  are  generally  called  the 
Thirty  Tyrants.  They  were  nominally  appointed  to  frame  a  new 
constitution  ('  Hellen.'  ii.  8),  which  they  never  did,  but  directed  the 
senate  (/9ovXJ^)  and  all  functionaries  according  to  their  sole  pleasure. 
Union  did  not  long  continue  among  the  members  of  this  body. 
Critias  having  quarrelled  with  his  colleague  Theramenes,  accused  him 
before  the  senate,  who  were  awed  into  submission  to  the  desperate 
measures  of  Critaas  by  the  sight  of  a  body  of  men  armed  with  daggers. 
Theramenes  was  compelled  to  drink  poison,  and  the  measures  of  the 
Thirty  became  still  more  oppressive  and  crueL  But  Thrasybulus,  an 
Athenian  exUe^  by  his  vigour  and  prudence  brought  about  a  counter- 
revolution after  defeating  the  Thir^  at  the  Peirseus,  and  restored  the 
eonaiiiutaonal  forms  of  the  Athenian  state  (b.o.  403),  which  had 
endured  eight  months  of  almost  unparalleled  tyranny. 

The  sub«9quent  events  of  Athenian  history  to  the  time  of  Philip 
and  Pemosthenes  require  only  a  sliort  notice  here.  Intrigue  on  the 
part  of  Persia,  and  still  more  dissatisfaction  at  the  Spartan  supremacy, 
united  Corinth,  Athens,  Thebes,  and  other  cities  against  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Agesilaus  was  called  from  Asia  to  restore  the 
fortunes  of  his  coxmtry.  The  battle  of  Coroneia  (b.c.  894),  though  it 
might  be  a  victory  to  the  Spartans,  did  not  leave  them  in  the  un- 
disputed possession  of  their  supremacy  by  land ;  and  the  battle  of 
Cnidus  was  fatal  to  their  dominion  by  sea.  Conon,  an  Athenian 
commander  who  had  escaped  from  tiie  disastrous  results  of  the 
battle  of  JB^gospotami,  fled  to  Evagoras  king  of  Crete,  where  he 
stayed  till  a  favourable  opportonity  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a 
eombined  Greek'and  Persian  fleet  About  the  same  time  as  the  battle 
of  Coroneia  he  entirely  destroyed  the  Lacedssmonian  fleet  imder  the 
command  of  Pisander,  off  Cnidus  in  Asia  Minor.  This  event  restored 
the  naval  supremacy  of  Athens.  Conon  appeared  before  the  Peimus 
with  the  fleet  which  the  Persian  satrap  Phamabazus  entrusted  to 
him,  uid  a  sum  of  money  for  rebuilding  the  walls.  To  Conon  belongs 
the  g^ory  of  restoring,  after  a  victory  over  his  enemies,  the  bulwarks 
of  Athens  (Demosih. '  Leptin.'  cap.  16),  which  Themistocles  had  first 
erected  by  deceiving  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas 
(B.a  387  or  386)  mai^  an  epoch  in  the  general  history  of  Greece, 
though  the  real  efficiency  of  it  for  promoting  peace  was  just  as 
worthless  as  if  it  had  never  been  made. 

The  period  to  the  battle  of  Mantineia  (ro.  862)  is  one  .of  little 
interest  for  Athenian  history.  Thebes,  hitherto  a  second-rate  power 
among  the  states  of  European  Greece,  contended  under  Pelopidas  and 
Epaminondas  with  the  Spartans  for  the  supremacy  oi  Greece.  Athens 
during  &is  period  played  an  unimportant  part,  though  her  naval 
tuperioriiy  stiU  protected  her  Bgaliist  the  Laoednmoniana  and  made 


her  aad^tante  of  some  weight  in  the  balance.  In  B.a  S7B  Ghabrias 
defeated  Pollis,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander,  who  was  cruising 
about  iBgina,  Ceos,  and  Andres,  with  the  view  of  stopping '  the 
Athenian  grain  ships  with  their  supplies  of  com,  which  were  waiting 
at  GenestoiB  in  Eubcea ;  and  Timotheus  gained  another  naval  victory 
over  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  lame  year. 

The  result  of  the  wars  between  Thebes  and  Sparta  was  that  there 
remained  no  state  in  Southern  Greece  which  posseraed  a  decided 
political  superiority.  Athens  still  powerful  by  sea,  was  detested  by 
the  dependent  towns  and  islands  for  the  oppressive  exactions  made 
both  by  the  state  itself  and  by  the  commanders  of  the  fleets.  Co.?, 
Rhodes,  Chios,  and  Byzantium  united  in  a  league  (ac.  358) ;  Chabrias 
fell  in  an  attack  on  Chios  (B.a  857),  and  an  attempt  to  ivduce 
Byzantium  also  foiled.  This  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Social 
War  lasted  three  years.  But  at  this  time  a  northern  power, 
Macedonia,  which  hitherto  had  exercised  comparatively  little  influence 
south  of  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  gradually  began  to  mingle  directly 
in  the  afiairs  of  Greece.  The  Holy  war,  or  Phocian  war,  as  it  is  also 
called,  which  arose  from  apparently  small  beginnings,  brought  the 
Athenians  who  joined  the  Phooians  into  a  contest  with  the  Thebans 
and  their  allies,  who  professed  to  carry  into  effect  the  decrees  of  the 
Amphictyons  (b.c.  856).  A  lon^  and  bloody  war  which  ensued  was 
favourable  to  the  views  of  Phihp  of  Macedon,  who  after  setting  his 
foot  firmly  in  Thessaly,  soon  got  an  influence  in  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  and  thus  gained  the  opportunity  of  forming  a  party  m  Athens, 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  war  (b.o.  346),  which  had  lasted  ten  years. 
The  history  of  Athens,  during  the  period  of  Philip,  requires  careful 
study.  The  victory  of  Chaeroneia  (B.a  338),  in  which  «ie  Athenians 
and  Thebans  with  their  allies  were  defeated  by  Philip,  completely 
established  the  Macedonian  supremacy  in  Greece.  In  a  public 
assembly  at  Corinth,  Philip  was  chosen  generalissimo  of  the  Greek 
nation  in  the  intended  war  against  Persia  ;  and  after  his  assassination 
(b.o.  836),  the  same  honour  was  conferred  on  his  son  Alexander,  who 
carried  into  effect  that  which  his  father  had  designed. 

From  the  age  of  Pericles  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  Athens  though 
almost  constantiy  engaged  in  wars  had  not  neglected  to  cultivate 
those  arts  which  have  associated  her  name  with  the  history  of 
civilisation.  Her  public  buildings  were  continually  increasing  in 
number  and  magnificence,  which  was  mainly  due  to  Lycurgus  the 
orator,  the  son  of  Lycophron,  who  built  the  Panathenaic  Stadium, 
and  provided  for  the  security  of  the  city  by  the  magazines  on  the 
Acropohs,  and  by  the  dockyards  in  the  Peiraeus.  He  is  said  also  to 
have  completed  the  great  Dionysiac  Theatre,  and  to  have  repaired  the 
Odeium  of  Pericles.  Oratory  and  the  dramatic  art  attained  their 
highest  eminence,  and  the  philosophers  and  historians  of  Athens 
acquired  an  almost  unrivalled  celebrity. 

The  political  history  of  Athens  during  and  after  the  age  of 
Alexander  is  of  little  importance.  The  city  was  often  involved  in 
the  revolutions  and  movements  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom ;  but  on 
the  whole  it  enjoyed  internal  tranquillity  to  the  time  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Greece,  which  it  owed  chiefly  to  the  control  exercised 
by  the  various  rulers  of  Macedonia.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Lamian  war  broke  out,  in  which  the  city  showed  almost  the  last 
feeble  spark  of  that  military  spirit  which  once  led  it  to  triumph  over 
the  armies  of  the  east  The  result  of  the  campaign  was  the  occupation 
of  Munychia  by  a  Macedonian  garrison  (B.a  822) ;  and  the  death  ot 
Phocion,  which  took  place  soon  after,  left  Athens  without  a  represen- 
tative of  her  ancient  statesmen.  # 

Cassander  having  got  possession  of  Athens  (B.a  817),  appointed 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  supported  by  a  Macedonian  garrison,  the 
governor  of  the  city.  During  ten  years  Demetrius  secured  to  Atiiens, 
if  not  prosperity,  at  least  peace ;  under  him  Philothe  architect  added 
a  portico  to  the  great  temple  at  Eleusis,  and  built  the  large  arsenal  in 
the  Peirseus.  Under  his  administration  the  character  of  the 
Athenians  sunk  still  lower ;  and  public  morals,  perhaps  never  pure  in 
Athens,  at  least  since  the  days  of  Pericles,  became  prepared  for  the 
excesses  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  found  the  corrupted 
Athenians  ready  to  anticipate  his  most  extravagant  wishes  and  demands. 
Demetrius  the  Phalerian  was  expelled  (b.0.  807),  and  the  forms  of  the 
constitution  were  for  a  time  revived. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  a  soldier,  a  man  of  talent^  and  a  lover 
of  pleasure.  During  his  second  residence  at  Athens  (&a  801),  he 
received  the  honours  which  were  due  only  to  the  gods ;  temples  were 
erected  to  his  mistresses ;  nor  did  the  abode  of  the  Virgin-Goddess 
herself  on  the  Acropolis  escape  desecration  from  the  unbridled 
licentiousness  of  this  second  ^cibiades  (Plutarch, '  Demetr.'  28,  24). 
Antigonus  Gk>natas  got  possession  of  Athens  for  a  short  time  (Pauaan. 
3,  6)  B.C.  269. 

During  the  wars  between  the  last  Philip  of  Macedonia  and  the 
Romans,  the  Athenians,  together  with  Attains  king  of  Pergamus, 
took  the  part  of  the  foreign  invaders.  Athens  though  weak  in  the 
field  was  still  strong  within  her  walls ;  the  Macedonian  king  attacked 
both  the  PeirsBUs  and  the  city  before  the  Romans  could  come  to  their 
assistance  (b.o.  200) ;  but  failing  in  his  olrject  he  turned  his  vengeance 
against  the  suburbs,  and  the  numerous  beautiful  temples  which 
adorned  the  Attic  plain.  "Not  content  (Livy,  xxxi.  26)  with 
destroying  the  temples  and  statues,  he  broke  in  pieces  the  very 
marble  of  which  they  were  built"    Thete  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
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fatTMiob  of  Pliilip  tras  most  deetnictiTe  to  the  monomrati  of  Attiosy 
though  Eleuflia  and  Athena  itself  escaped. 

The  next  great  calamity  of  Athens  was  ks  capture  hy  the  Romans 
under  Sulla  (ko.  86).  Athens  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Mithridates^ 
and  admitted  his  general  Archelaus  mto  the  Peirseus.  The  city  was 
taken  by  assault  (Plut.  '  Sulla,'  li),  and  the  Roman  soldiers  made  the 
streets  swim  with  Athenian  blood.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
fortifications  of  Athens  had  been  forced  by  an  enemy.  Sulla 
demolished  the  walls  of  the  Peinens  together  with  the  great  arsenal 
of  Philoi  and  from  this  time  the  commerce  of  Athens  was  annihilated. 

Under  Roman  goyemment  Athens,  though  she  had  lost  her 
political  power  and  her  commerce,  was  still  the  centre  of  the  arts  and  of 
philosophy,  and  a  favourite  residence  of  the  wealthy  Romans.  From  the 
time  of  Julius  Csasar  to  that  of  Hadrian  it  was  occasionally  honoured 
by  the  visits  of  the  masters  of  the  Roman  world,  and  to  them  it  owed 
much  of  that  splendour  which  Pausanias  admired  in  the  second 
century  of  our  era.  As  a  school  of  learning  it  was  frequented  by 
the  Romans  who  aspired  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  language  and 
philosophy  of  Qreece.  The  poet  Horace  was  a  student  here  when 
the  civil  wars  broke  out  after  the  assassination  of  Julius  Csesar ;  and 
Cicero  addresses  one  of  his  moral  treatises  to  his  son  Marcus, 
who  was  then  studying  here  under  Cratippus.  ('Offlcia,'  lib.  L 
cap.  1.) 

"  No  other  city  ever  enjoyed  her  fortune  in  the  prosperity  which 
attended  her  so  long  after  the  loss  of  her  political  importance. 
Even  the  respect  which  has  been  paid  to  Rome  since  the  decline  of 
her  temporal  power  is  but  a  feeble  representation  of  that  enjoyed  bv 
Athens  during  five  centuries,  among  all  the  nations  into  which 
Grecian  civilisation  had  penetrated.  We  cannot  have  a  stronger 
proof  of  this  fact  than  that  the  most  remarkable  buildings  erected 
m  Athens,  after  the  decline  of  her  naval  power,  were  executed  at  the 
expense  of  foreign  potentates."  (Leake's  '  Topography  of  Athens,' 
pref.)  To  compress  within  reasonable  limits  the  hutory  of  Athens 
from  the  epoch  indicated  in  the  above  extract,  we  shall  arrange  in 
chronological  order  those  events  which  are  worthy  of  recoil  as 
denoting  the  influence  or  the  interest  of  foreign  powers  in  this  city, 
which  the  world  at  one  time  regarded  as  tiie  parent  and  nurse  of  arts 
and  philosophy. 

B.O.  275.  Ptolemy  PhUadelphus  king  of  Egypt  built  a  gymnasium 
near  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  gave  his  name  to  a  new  tribe  at 
Athens. 

B.0. 240  ( f ).  Attains  king  of  Pergamus  had  also  the  honour  of  giving 
name  to  a  tribe,  and  ornamented  the  Notium  or  south-east  wall  of 
the  Acropolis  with  four  compositions  in  statuary,  one  of  which 
commemorated  his  own  victory  over  the  Oauls  (Pausan.  i  25.) 

B.O.  167.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  assisted  by  the  architect  Cossutius, 
commenced  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which  was  not 
finished  till  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

Ariobarzanes  II.  king  of  Ci^padocia  repaired  the  Odeium,  or 
Music  Hall  of  Periclea 

Julius  Cssar  contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  Propyleum  of  the 
New  Agora,  which  still  exists. 

A.D.  117-138.  Hadrian  the  imperial  architect  was  the  great  bene- 
factor of  Athens.  He  finished  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter,  adorned 
the  city  with  numerous  other  public  works,  and  furnished  the  new 
quarter  of  the  Hadrianopolis  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  Antonius 
and  M.  Aurelius  continued  to  extend  to  Athens  the  munificence  of 
their  predecessor;  and  at  the  samo^time  Herodes  Atticus,  a  native 
of  Marathon,  erected  the  theatre  which  bore  the  name  of  his  wife 
Rcgilla,  and  covered  with  the  white  marble  of  Pentelicus  the  seats 
in  the  Stadium  of  Lycnigus.  To  this  epoch  belongs  the  description 
of  Athens  by  Pausanias,  which  applies  to  a  time  when  the  great 
works  of  the  age  of  Pericles  still  snowed  all  their  original  freshness 
and  perfection,  and  the  colossal  structure  of  the  Olympium  had  just 
received  its  completion. 

Though  Athens  was  pillaged  by  Sulla's  soldiers,  and  perhaps  with 
the  other  cities  of  Greece  may  have  been  robbed  of  some  of  its 
pictures  and  statues  by  the  Romans  on  subsequent  occasions,  thdre 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  at  the  close  of  itie  second  or  even  the 
third  century  Athens  had  lost  much  of  its  unrivalled  works  of  art 
The  gradual  decay  of  its  buildings  has  been  attributed  with  good 
reason  by  Leake,  partly  to  the  decline  of  paganiBm  and  to  the  slow 
though  gradual  progress  of  the  new  faith 

A.D.  258.    The  walls  of  the  city  were  repaired  under  Valerian. 

▲.D.  267.  The  Goths  entered  Athens,  but  were  repelled  by 
Dexippus  an  Athenian. 

A.D.  398.  Alaric  took  Athens,  but  probably  did  not  treat  it  with 
great  severity. 

A.D.  420.  General  abolition  of  paganism  in  Greece  and  Athens  in 
the  reign  of  the  yoimger  Theodosius.  About  this  time  or  probably 
earlier  the  Parthenon,  the  temple  of  the  Virgin-Goddess,  was  con- 
verted into  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin-Mother,  and  the  temple 
of  Theseus  was  appropriated  to  the  warrior  Saint  Geoxge. 

A.D.  1204.  Athens  became  a  duchy  conferred  on  one  of  his  followers 
by  Boniface  marquis  of  Montferrat»  who  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Tliessalonica.  It  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Christians,  but 
with  many  changes,  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  sultan, 
Mohammed  II   in  1456. 


A.D.  1687.  Sidge  and  capture  of  the  Acropolis  by  the  Venetiaoa 
under  Morosini,  when  the  Parthenon  and  other  buildings  on  the 
Acropolis  sustained  great  damage.  Though  Athens  hab  suffered  much 
since  that  time,  the  si^e  of  Morosini  did  infinitely  more  damage  to 
the  Parthenon  than  it  had  sustained  during  the  2000  years  of  its 
existence.  The  explosion  of  some  powder  which  had  been  placed  in 
it  b^  the  Turks  roduced  it  frt:m  its  then  almost  perfect  state  to 
arum. 

▲.D.  1827.  Athens  having  been  occupied  by  the  revolted  Oreeks, 
was  besieged  and  bombarded  by  the  Turks,  and  many  of  its  andeot 
buildings  were  much  ix^ured. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Independent  Kingdom  of  Greece, 
Athens  was  declared  by  a  royal  ordinance  (1834)  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  new  kingdooL 

ATHENa    [GiOBOiA,  U.a ;  Ohio,  U.a] 

ATHENS,  NEW.    [Ohio,  U.a] 

ATHERSTONE,  Warwickshire,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Msneetter, 
in  Atherstone  division  of  the  hundred  of  Hemlingford,  is  situated 
close  upon  the  border  of  Leicestershire,  in  52*  34'  N.  lat,  1"  32"  W. 
long.,  distant  23  miles  N.  from  Warwick;  105  miles  N.W.  from 
London  by  road,  and  101]  miles  by  the  Trent  Valley  branch  of  the 
London  and  North-Westem  railway :  the  population  of  the  town- 
ship in  1851  was  3819.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
arohdeaconiy  of  Coventry  and  diocese  of  Worcester. 

Atherstone  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  Saxons  stands  on  the 
great  Roman  Way,  Watlinff  Street  The  manor  was  given  by  William 
the  Conqueror  to  his  nephew  Hugh  Lupus,  earl  of  Chester,  and  is 
called  in  Domesday  Book  '  Aderestona'  Henry  IIL  granted  in  1246 
and  1247  a  yearly  mir,  and  a  market  weekly  on  Tue^ay.  From  its 
convenient  situation  the  market  increased  very  much. 

Atherstone  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  in  which  ancient  sad 
modem  houses  are  mingled  together.  It  is  paved  and  well  lifted 
with  gas.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  has  been  much  improred. 
The  market-place  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  street ;  the  mazketrhoiue 
containing  a  commodious  hall  was  erected  not  many  yean  nnoe. 
A  spacious  church  in  the  decorated  style,  to  accommodate  130C 
persons,  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  chapel  which  had 
been  attached  to  an  Augustinian  friary.  The  former  tower  wu 
suffered  to  remain,  and  also  the  ancient  chancel,  which  had  been 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  a  Free  GrAmmar-school,  endowed  by  Sir 
William  Devereux  and  others  in  1573.  A  parsonage  house  has  been 
recently  erected.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Independents;  also  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  convent  The 
Grammar«chool,  which  has  been  extended  so  as  to  afford  a  com- 
mercial education  to  the  sons  of  tradesmen  living  in  Atherstone,  had 
in  1851  in  the  classical  school  5  pupils,  in  the  English  school  40,  and 
13  private  pupils.  The  income  from  endowment  is  SOOi.  a  year. 
There  are  lUso  a  Vne  school  for  poor  boys  and  another  for  girk. 
which  were  built  and  endowed  by  EL  Bracebridge,  Esq.,  of  Atherstone 
Hall ;  and  an  Infant  schooL  In  the  town  are  a  literary  institution,  a 
subscription  library,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  dispensary. 

The  chief  manu&cture  of  Atherstone  is  that  of  hats.  Ribands 
and  shalloons  are  ako  made.  There  are  four  fairs  in  the  year,  at 
which  considerable  business  is  transacted.  A  coimty  court  is  held  in 
Atherstone.  The  Coventry  Canal  which  passes  the  town  on  the  west 
contributes  to  its  trade.  At  a  short  distance  on  the  east  flows  the 
river  Anker,  a  tributary  of  the  Tame,  which  itself  flows  into  the 
Trent 

It  was  at  Atherstone  that  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Heniy 
VII.  and  his  army  halted  on  the  night  of  the  20th  August^  1485, 
two  nights  before  the  decisive  battle  of  Bosworth  Field.  The  troops 
encamped  in  a  meadow  to  the  north  of  the  church,  since  called  the 
Royal  Meadow ;  and  during  the  night  Henry  held  a  conference  in 
Atherstone  with  the  two  Stanleys,  in  which  the  measures  were 
agreed  upon  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Riduud  IIL 

Mr.  Dugdale's  park,  acyaoent  to  Atherstone,  contains  some  of  the 
tallest  and  finest  oaks  in  England.  A  remai'kable  bed  of  trap  rock 
runs  through  this  park ;  and  there  are  many  other  formations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Atherstone  highly  interesting.  Among  tho 
anomalous  rocks  by  which  the  coil-field  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  is 
a  peculiar  quartooee  sandstone  of  extraordinary  hardness,  which  is  exten- 
sively quarried,  and  sent  to  a  great  distance  for  the  purpose  of  rocid- 
makang.  Nearly  adjacent  to  this  is  a  rich  bed  of  manganese,  which 
at  Hartshill  has  yielded  a  very  profitable  return,  but  which  is  now 
nearly  exhausted.  Coal  is  foimd  at  Baddesley  Moor,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Atherstone. 

Besides  the  townships  of  Atherstone  and  Manoetter,  the  perish  of 
Manoetter  includes  the  hamlets  of  Hartshill  and  Oldbury.  Mancetter 
itself  though  now  a  poor  village  is  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of 
its  havinff  been  the  Roman  station  Mandueuedum.  On  the  Roman 
Way — Watling  Street — ^near  the  present  village,  are  the  remains  of 
works  of  considerable  extent  The  dimensions  of  the  area  included 
within  the  works  are  627  feet.by  488  feet  mean  breadth  F^^agments 
of  buildings  and  Roman  coins  have  often  been  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourfaood;  and  at  Oldbury  are  the  remains  of  what  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Roman  summexM^mip.  Three  sides  of  this  work  sro  yet 
well  preserved ;  the  ramparts  are  about  20  feet  broad  at  the  bottom, 
and  6  feet  high.    On  the  north  side  of  the  fort  some  stone  axes  or 
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heads  of  weapons  were  dug  up,  one  of  which  is  now  in  the  Aah- 
molean  Museum  at  Oxford 

(Bartlett*B  MUUtry  and  Antiquitia  of  Mancetter;  Communication 
from  Athentone,) 

ATHERTOK.    [Lanoashibe.] 

ATHESIS,  RIVER    FAdiob.] 

ATHLOKE,  Westmeath  and  Roscommon  counties,  Ireland ;  partly 
in  the  pariah  of  St.  Mary's  and  barony  of  Brawney,  on  the  Leinster 
aide  of  the  Shannon,  and  partly  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Peter  and  Kil- 
toom,  in  the  barony  of  Athlone,  on  the  Connaught  or  right  side  of  that 
river;  a  post-town  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  head  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union.  It  is  situated  in  58*  26'  K  lat,  7'  56'  W.  long.,  76 
miles  W.  from  Dublin  by  road,  and  78  miles  by  the  Midland  Qreat 
Western  railway  :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  6,218, 
exduaiye  of  1766  persons  in  the  Union  Workhouse.  Hie  goyemment 
of  the  borough,  which  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
ia  vested  in  town  commisaioners.  Athlone  Poor-Law  Union  comprises 
19  electoral  divisions,  and  has  an  area  of  150,768  acres,  with  a  papula- 
tion in  1851  of  46,775. 

Athlone  occupies  a  central  and  commanding  site  on  the  principal 
road  leading  into  the  province  of  Connaught,  which  here  croaaes  uie 
Shannon,  about  two  miles  below  Lough  Rea  by  the  only  bridge  on  its 
course  through  a  distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles.  The  old  bridge, 
for  which  the  present  fine  structure  has  been  substituted  by  Sie 
Irish  Board  of  Worki^  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  was  vexy  inconvenient,  having  a  roadway  of  only  12  feet  in  width. 
A  still  older  bridge  appears  to  have  stood  here  aa  early  aa  the  reign  of 
King  John,  to  which  period  the  foimdation  of  the  oaatle  ia  referred. 
The  castle,  which  has  been  altered  and  enlaiged  from  time  to  time, 
stands  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  commanding 
the  bridge  and  its  approaches.  It  is  now  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  containing  two  magazines,  an  ordnance-store,  an  armouiy 
for  15,000  stand  of  arms,  and  barracks  for  1500  men,  and  with  its 
various  works  covers  an  area  of  15  acres.  The  principal  part  of  the 
western  or  Irish  town  is  grouped  in  an  irregular  circuit  round  the 
castle^  with  long  suburbs  extending  on  the  main  road  towards  BaUi- 
nasloe.  On  the  Leinster  side  of  the  river  the  town  consists  principallv 
of  one  long  street  occupying  the  leading  road  to  Dublin.  In  this  divi- 
sion is  the  market-place ;  and  here  are  the  better  class  of  private 
residences.  The  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  river  are  built  to  the 
water^s  edge,  which  is  approached  by  narrow  and  repulsive  lanes. 
The  rapid  caused  by  the  ford  at  this  pcut  of  the  river  ia  avoided  by  a 
canal  which  runs  at  the  back  of  the  town  on  the  Connaught  side,  and 
continues  the  navigation  to  Lough  Rea.  The  Shannon  is  navigable 
for  71  miles  higher  up.  Athlone  has  two  churches  of  the  establish- 
ment, two  Roman  Catholic  parochial  churches,  a  Franciscan  and  an 
Augustinian  chapel,  and  Preabyterian,  Baptist,  and  Methodiat  meeting- 
houses. There  formerly  wa&a  considerable  trade  in  the  manufacture 
of  coarae  hats,  but  it  has  declined.  There  are  in  or  near  the  town  a 
distiUery,  a  brewery,  and  a  tannery.  In  the  town  are  a  sessions  court- 
house, a  bridewell,  and  two  loan-funds.  Tuesday  and  Saturday  are 
the  market-days  :  fairs  for  horses  and  cattle  are  held  on  January  28rd, 
March  21st,  May  24th,  and  on  September  4th,  5th,  and  6th.  Quarter 
sessions  for  Roscommon  are  held  at  Athlone.  A  brisk  trade  ia  carried 
on  with  Limerick  and  Dublin  by  means  of  the  Shannon  navigation 
and  the  Qrsnd  and  Roval  canals. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  Athlone  was  held  for  King  James  by 
Colonel  Richard  Grace,  who  defended  it  successfully  against  King 
William's  army  under  General  Douglas,  in  1690 ;  but  in  the  next  siege 
by  GeneFBil  GinkeO,  in  1691,  the  town  was  taken  after  an  obatinate 
resistance,  and  the  governor  fell  in  the  aaaault  Athlone  gave  the  title 
of  earl  in  the  Iiiah  peerage  to  the  family  of  Ginkell. 

(Weld'n  Smvey  of  So8^>mmon;  Thom* b  Irish  Almanac.) 

ATHOL  (that  is, '  pleasant  land  * ),  a  district  in  the  north  of  Perth- 
shire, in  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  on  the  N.W.  and  W.  by 
Badenoch  and  Lochaber,  in  Invemees-shire ;  S.  by  Breadalbane  and 
Strathmore  ;  E.  by  Forfarshire  ;  and  N.E.  by  Mar,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. The  district  is  estimated  to  contain  450  square  miles.  The 
country  comprises  a  part  of  the  great  Grampian  chain,  and  these 
mountains  are  intersected  by  narrow  glens,  watered  by  rapid  rivulets, 
which  by  their  junction  form  the  rivers  Edendom,  Bruar,  and  Tilt, 
which  fall  into  the  river  Garry.  Thia  becomea  a  tributary  of  the 
Tumel,  which  flowa  along  the  aouth  part  of  the  district  into  the  Tay. 
The  whole  district  of  AUiol  is  induded  in  the  basin  of  the  .Tay,  for 
the  Airdle  water,  which  carries  off  the  atreama  of  the  eastern  parts, 
falls  into  the  Ericht,  the  Ericht  into  the  Isla,  and  the  lala  into  the  Tay. 

The  hiUs  of  this  district  were  formerly  clothed  with  timber,  but 
wood  is  now  found  only  in  the  most  sheltered  places.  Once  one  of 
the  best  hunting  districts  in  Scotland,  it  is  now  in  a  great  degree 
devoted  to  the  pasturage  of  sheep  and  cattle.  A  number  of  red  deer 
still  remain  in  the  forest  of  Athol,  containing  about  100,000  English 
acres,  which  is  set  apart  for  them,  and  kept  fi?ee  fh>m  intrusion. 
F^ow  deer  are  found  on  the  south  side  of  tne  range  of  bleak  hills 
which  separate  Badenoch  from  Athol,  occasionally  on  the  summits, 
but  generaUy  in  the  glens  of  Tilt  and  Bruar. 

In  Athol  is  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie,  celebrated  for  its  picturesque 
beauties  and  for  tiie  victory  and  death  of  Grahame  of  Qaverhouae, 
ViacoYmt  Dundee,  in  1689. 
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Glen  Tilt,  along  which  a  principal  branch  of  the  river  Tay  pursuaa 
ita  courae  for  about  ten  mUes  above  Blair  Athol,  is  to  the  geologist 
claasio  ground;  the  observations  which  Dr.  Hutton  first  made  on  the 
granite  veins  exposed  in  that  valley  form  no  unimportant  part  of  the 
Plutonic  theoxy.  A  detailed  account  of  the  geological  appearaaoei  . 
which  present  themselves  in  this  interesting  spot  has  been  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  M'Culloch,  and  is  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
'Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society.'  Lord  Webb  Seymou/s 
description,  which  is  no  less  elaborate,  was  drawn  up  nearl  v  at  the 
same  time,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinbuigh.' 

ATHOS.  The  peninsula  of  Chaloidioe,  which  fonned  part  of  ancient 
Macedonia,  and  is  included  in  tibe  present  Turkish  eyalet  of  Saloniki, 
extends  south-eastward  into  the  iEgean  Sea  between  the  Strymonio 
Gulf  and  the  Thermaic  Gulf  (now  called  the  gulf  of  Orfano,  or  Con- 
tessa,  and  the  gulf  of  Saloniki  respectively),  and  terminates  in  three 
remarkable  peninsular  projections  resembbng  the  prongs  of  a  trident. 
The  most  western  of  the  three  was  called  Pallene  (now  Kassandhra), 
the  central  one  Sithonia,  which  is  washed  on  the  west  by  the  Toronaic 
Gulf,  or  gulf  of  Kassandhra,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Singitic  Gulf,  or 
gulf  of  Monte  Santo ;  the  eastern  prong  was  called  Acte,  the  soutiiem 
extremity  of  which  was  formed  by  Moimt  Athos  properly  so  called. 
But  the  name  Athoa  was  applied  also  to  the  whole  of  this  mountainous 
peninsula,  which  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  the  low  flat  isthmus 
near  the  site  of  Acanthua.  (Herod,  vii.  22.)  The  peninsula  as  well  as 
Moimt  Athoa  itaelf  are  now  called  Monte  Santo,  or  Agion-oros,  both 
implying  '  holy  mountain,'  from  the  number  of  monasteries,  chapels, 
and  other  sacred  spots  scattered  round  its  sides.  Some  of  the  monas- 
teries, of  which  there  are  twenty,  are  inclosed  by  high  turreted  walls. 
The  number  of  monks  alone  in  these  establishments  is  supposed  to 
exceed  8000,  exclusive  of  lay  brethren,  artificen^  and  labourerai  The 
antiquity  of  these  foundations  is  tnced  to  the  reign  of  Constantine ; 
and  authentic  documents  are  still  extant  proving  their  existence  in 
the  time  of  Nicephorus  Phocas,  a.d.  961.  No  female,  even  of  the 
animal  kind,  is  pennitted  to  enter  the  peninsula.  The  states  that 
belong  to  the  Greek  Church  have  each  one  monastery  at  least  upon 
the  *  holy  mountain,'  which  ia  visited  periodically  by  Russian,  Bulga- 
rian, Servian,  and  Greek  pilgrims,  who  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  monks.  The  monks  also  trade  with  Salonica  and  Smyrna  in  fruits 
of  which  the  various  species  of  nuts  form  the  chief  portion.  The 
gardens  of  the  monasteries,  which  are  very  extensive,  produce  both 
firuits  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  are  kept  in  the  highest  order, 
08  well  as  the  '  metochi^'  or  farms  attached  to  the  several  monasteries ; 
these  are  scattered  over  all  the  most  fertile  spots  of  the  peninsula. 

As  described  by  Lieutenant  Smith,  in  the  Royal  Geographical 
Journal  (vol.  vii),  the  peninsula^  which  is  40  milea  in  length  and  about 
4  milea  in  average  width,  is  rugged  and  intersected  by  numerous 
ravinea.  From  the  isthmus  the  ground  rises  rather  abruptly  to  about 
800  feet,  and  for  twelve  miles  the  peninsula  presents  a  hiUy  table-land 
about  600  feet  high,  and  for  the  most  part  finely  woode<1.  At  the 
termination  of  this  distance  the  peninaula  ia  narrowed  to  lesa  than  two 
miles,  but  immediately  expands  to  the  average  of  four  miles,  and  at 
the  same  time  asaumea  a  mountainoua  character,  two  of  the  heights 
reaching  respectively  1700  and  1200  feet  above  the  aea.  Four  miles 
fartiier  aouth,  at  nearly  equal  distance  from  either  shore,  is  the  town 
of  Kaiyes,  prettily  situated  amidst  vineyards  and  gardens.  Imme- 
diately aouth  of  the  town  the  groimd  risea  to  2200  feet,  and  a  broken 
country  covered  with  dark  foresta  extenda  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Athos, 
which  riaea  abruptly  above  the  aea  to  the  height  of  6850  feet.  The 
lower  bed  of  the  mountain  ia  compoaed  of  gneiss  and  argillaoeous 
slate,  the  upper  part  of  gray  limestone ;  the  cone  of  Mount  Athos  is 
white  limestone.  The  peak  of  Athos  is  situated  in  40^  9^'  K.  lat., 
24'  19'  E.  long. 

On  the  sides  of  the  motmtain  are  vast  forests  of  pines,  oak.^  and 
chestnuts ;  the  pines  grow  to  an  immense  sise.  The  appearance  of 
the  mountain  is  very  magnificent,  standing  in  lonely  majesty  at  the 
termination  of  ridges  of  considerable  elevation.  The  shores  at  its 
base  are  so  steep  that  there  is  no  anchorage  for  vessels,  the  small  craft 
that  trade  here  being  obliged  to  keep  constantly  under  sail  while  taking 
in  their  caxgoes :  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  coast  there  are 
from  80  to  100  fathoma  water.  The  dangers  of  the  shores  of  Athos 
were  experienced  by  the  Persian  fleet  under  Mardonius  (Herod,  vi.  44), 
which  waa  completely  destroyed  by  a  storm  on  this  coast  Herodotus 
(vii.  22)  enumerates  five  towns  within  the  peninsula  of  Athos — ^Dion, 
Olophyxos,  Akroth6on,  Thysaos,  and  Elednsd. 

The  isthmus  by  which  Acte  ia  joined  to  the  mainland  is  now 
called  Provlaka,  supposed  to  be  a  oorru^on  of  UpoauKa^,  the  canal  in 
front  of  the  peninsula.  The  canal  of  Xerxes  is  still  most  distinctly 
to  be  traced  all  the  way  across  the  isthmus  from  the  gulf  of  Monte 
Santo  to  tiie  bay  of  Erso  in  the  gulf  of  Conteaaa,  with  the  exception 
of  about  200  yarda  in  the  middle  where  the  ground  bean  no  appear- 
ance of  having  ever  been  touched.  But  aa  there  is  no  donbt  m  the 
whole  canal  having  been  excavated  by  Xerxes  (Herod,  vii.  87, 12^ 
and  Thucyd.  iv.  109),  it  is  probable  that  the  central  part  was  after- 
wards filled  up  m  order  to  allow  a  more  ready  paasage  into  and  out 
of  the  peninsvda.  In  many  places  the  canal  is  still  deep,  swampy  at 
the  bottom,  and  filled  with  rushes  and  other  aquatic  plants :  the  rain 
and  anutU  springa  draining  down  into  it  from  the  adjaosot  heights 
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afford  at  tiie  Monte  Santo  end  a  good  watering-place  for  shipping ; 
the  water  (except  in  veiy  dry  weather)  runs  out  in  a  good  stream. 
The  distance  across  is  2500  yards,  which  agrees  yery  well  with  the 
breadth  of  12  stadia  assigned  by  Herodotus.  The  width  of  the  canal 
appears  to  have  been  about  18  or  20  feet;  the  level  of  the  earth 
nowhere  exceeds  15  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  soil  is  a  light  day.  It  is 
on  de  whole  a  very  remarkable  isthmus,  for  the  land  on  each  ude 
(but  more  especially  to  Hke  westward)  rises  abruptly  to  an  elevation 
of  800  to  1000  feet. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  westward  of  the  north  end  of  the  canal 
is  the  modem  village  of  Erso,  which  gives  name  to  the  bay,  and  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  overhanging  the  beach :  this  is  crowned 
by  a  remarkable  mound  forming  a  small  natural  citadel.  On  the 
side  facing  the  sea  is  still .  visible  part  of  an  ancient  Hellenic  wall, 
about  150  yurds  in  length,  and  from  20  to  25  feet  in  height ;  but 
there  are  no  other  vestiges  of  antiquity  except  the  laige  square  blocks 
vf  stone  lying  about  £e  village,  and  forming  foundations  for  their 
miserable  hovels.  These  ruins  can  be  no  other  than  the  ancient 
Acanthus.  The  great  mound  would  appear  to  be  that  mentioned  in 
Herodotus  (vii  117),  where  he  says  that  the  Persian  Artachaies,  the 
superintendent  of  the  canal,  died  while  Xerxes  was  at  Acanthus,  and 
"  the  whole  army  raised  a  mound  for  him." 

ATHTy  county  of  Kildare,  Ireland,  in  the  parishes  of  Athy  St. 
John,  Athy  St.  Michael,  and  Churchtown,  and  barony  of  Namagh  and 
Rhoban  West;  a  municipal  borough,  alternately  with  ISTaas  the 
county  town  of  Kildare,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union.  It  is 
situated  on  the  river  Barrow,  which  is  here  navigable  for  barges,  in 
63'  0'  N.  lat,  6'  57'  W.  long. ;  distant  884  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin  by 
road,  and  44}  miles  by  the  Carlo w  brancSi  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  railway,  and  by  the  same  route  11  miles  N.  from  Carlow : 
the  population  in  1851  was  8908,  besides  1202  persons  in  the  Union 
Workhouse.  The  afildrs  of  the  town  are  acUninistered  by  town 
commissioners.  Athy  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  88  electoral  divi- 
sions, with  an  area  of  160,254  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
87,671. 

Athy  consists  principally  of  two  main  streets,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Barrow,  intersecting  one  another  on  the  line  of  the  leading  roads 
from  Dublin  to  Kilkenny,  and  from  Monasterevan  to  Carlow.  The 
former  road  here  crosses  the  Barrow  by  a  bridge,  marking  the  site  of 
the  ancient  ford  from  which  the  town  derives  its  name.  The  bridge 
was  formerly  defended  by  a  castle  buHt  here  by  Gerald,  earl  of  Kildare, 
in  1506.  Of  this  castle  one  tower  is  still  standing,  which  was  till 
lately  used  as  a  ooimty  jail,  jointly  with  the  prison  at  Kaas.  On  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  there  is  a  considerable  suburb.  The  court- 
house, church,  and  new  jail  are  in  the  street  leading  from  Carlow  to 
Monasterevan.  The  town  has  an  open  and  cheerful  appearance,  but 
wants  compactness.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  and  partially  lighted 
with  gas.  A  fever  hospital  was  estabUshed  in  1841.  Although  well 
circumstanced  for  trade,  Athy  has  not  much  manufkctiuring  or  com- 
mercial activity.  There  is  a  small  manufactory  of  stu&,  coarse 
cloths,  and  hata ;  but  the  principal  trade  is  in  the  export  of  com.  A 
branch  of  the  Grand  Canal  unites  with  the  river  Barrow  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town. 

{SUUittical  Accownl  of  KUdcure;  Ordnance  Survey  Map;  Thorn's 
Irtah  Almanac,) 

ATKHA    [Aleutian  Islands.] 

ATLANTIC  OCKAK  is  the  name  nven  to  that  part  of  the  ocean 
which  separates  the  Old  from  the  New  World.  It  washes  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Americas,  and  the  western  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
Nature  not  having  fixed  any  boundary  between  it  and  those  seas 
which  are  ■  ac^acent  to  and  communicate  with  it>  we  shall  suppose 
that  it  is  divided  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  a  straight  line  drawn 
from  Cape  Horn,  the  southern  extremity  of*  Junerica,  to  the  antarctic 
pole,  and  from  the  Indian  Sea  by  another  drawn  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  same  pole.  On  the  norUi  we  may  say  that  its 
boundaries  are  fixed  by  nature,  in  that  continuous  barrier  of  ice 
which  extends  between  80°  and  82°  N.  lat  from  the  coast  of  Green- 
land to  the  island  of  Nova-Zembla,  By  fixing  Uiese  boundaries  a 
part  of  the  Northern  Polar  or  Icy  Sea  as  well  as  of  the  Antarctic 
Ocean  is  included  in  the  Atlantic,  but  these  contiguous  parts  cannot 
well  be  separated  in  a  description  of  the  Atlantio. 

Though  the  Atlantic  Ocean  extends  from  pole  to  pole,  its  breadth 
is  comparatively  not  great  The  two  continents  which  form  its 
shores  approach  nearest  one  another  between  69°  and  71°  N.  lat, 
where  the  coasts  of  Greenland  are  only  800  geographical  miles  from 
those  of  Norway.  Between  Cape  St.  Roque  in  Braadl,  about  5°  S.  kt, 
and  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone  in  Africa,  between  5°  and  8°  N.  lat,  the 
continents  are  not  above  1500  geographical  miles  from  one  another, 
or  about  as  far  as  the  North  Cape  from  the  Nore.  These  are  the  two 
parts  where  the  width  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  least  Its  greatest 
breadth  is  under  80°  N.  lat,  where  the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  the 
western  ooast  of  Marocoo  in  Africa  are  separated  by  upwards  of  8600 
geogn^hical  miles,  or  60  degrees  of  latitude. 

Humboldt  compares  the  form  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  that  of  a 
longitudinal  vall^,  whose  pro^'ecting  and  retiring  angles  correspond 
to  one  another.  He  supposes  it  to  be  formed  by  a  very  violent  rush 
of  the  waters  from  the  south,  which  being  repulsed  by  tiie  mountains 
along  the  ooMt  of  Braadl,  took  a  direction  towards  the  coast  of  Africa 


and  formed  the  Gulf  of  Guinea;  here  being  stopped  by  the  hig^ 
coast  of  Upper  Guinea,  and  obliged  to .  run  again  to  ^e  west,  the 
stream  gave  origin  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
issuing  thence  ran  between  the  mountains  of  western  Europe  and 
those  of  North  America,  until  it  gradually  diminished  in  velocity  and 
foroe,  and  at  length  subsided.  La  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis  he 
observes  that  the  primitive  mountains  in  the  Brazilian  provinces  of 
Bio,  Minas  Geraes,  fiahia,  and  PemambuocQ  are  under  the  same  degr» 
of  latitude  as  those  of  Congo,  and  that  the  inmiense  plain  along  the 
banks  of  the  Amazonas  River  corresponds  to  that  traversed  by  the 
Quorra:  further,  that  the  mountains  of  Parime  in  America  lie 
opposite  to  those  of  Upper  Guinea,  and  that  the  great  plaiDs  which 
before  this  catastrophe,  according  to  his  hypothesis,  extended  to  the 
south  of  the  present  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  by  the  submendon 
of  which  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  formed,  are 
under  the  same  parallel  as  the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara. 

The  South  Atlantic  Ocean  does  not  offer  any  other  pecnliarity  in 
its  formation,  but  the  Northern  is  distuogmshed  by  sevenL 

First,  we  may  observe  the  formation  of  its  islands  lying  witlun  the 
polar  circle.  They  are  countries  of  considerable  extent^  but  divided 
by  extremely  narrow,  long,  and  winding  straits,  of  very  difficult  nari- 
gation,  which  is  increased  by  their  being  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  year 
free  from  ice.  For  instance,  the  group  of  Nova-Zembla  consists  of  at 
least  two  larger  ones ;  that  of  Spitzbetgen  of  three  laiger  and  many 
smaller  ones ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  extensive  country  known  by 
the  name  of  Greenland  is  composed  of  a  number  of  large  island^ 
divided  from  one  another  by  narrow,  long,  and  winding  straita.  This 
peculiarity  in  the  formation  is  repeated,  thou^  on  a  leas  scale,  in  the 
islands  which  skirt  the  coasts  of  Norway,  where  in  some  instances  tiie 
straits  which  once  divided  them  from  the  continent  have  been  filled 
up  by  earthy  matter,  and  now  resemble  exactly  Glen  More  in  Scotland. 
In  no  other  part  of  the  seas  has  such  a  disposition  of  islands  been 
observed,  except  in  those  on  the  south-west  coast  .of  America,  and 
probably  those  on  the  north-west^  about  the  latitude  of  Admiralty 
Island. 

But  a  stiU  more  remarkable  and  more  Important  feature  of  the 
North  Atlantic  is  its  connection  with  mediterranean,  or  'close'  seas  of 
great  extent  Such  are  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in 
the  old  continent,  and  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  the  New  World.  These  seas  doubtless  form 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  but  they  cannot  be  considered  as  bays  or 
gulfr,  the  connection  between  them  and  the  Atlantic  being  effected  by 
narrow  straits,  and  not  by  an  open  sea ;  and  besides  they  extend  to 
far  into  the  continents  that  some  of  them,  as  the  Meditenanean  Sea, 
affords  by  itself  a  navigation  of  8000  geographical  miles.  Similar  eeas 
indeed  exist  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  the  gulfs  of  Persia  and  of 
Arabia  resemble  rather  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic  seas,  than 
the  Gulf  of  Bengal  or  that  of  Guinea ;'  but  thev  are  of  much  les 
extent  This  peculiarity  in  its  form  brings  the  Atlantic  Ooean  and  its 
appendages  into  immediate  cont^&ct  with  a  much  greater  extent  of 
coimtrythan  the  other  seas  ihs't  wash  both  continents.  We  accord- 
ingly find  that  the  continental  shores  of  the  Atlantic  exceed  in  extent 
those  of  the  Pacific  Ooean  and  the  Indian  Sea,  the  two  other  great 
divisions  of  the  ocean,  taken  together,  though  the  latter  cover  at 
least  three  times  the  surface  of  the  former. 

The  continental  coasts  of  Europe  from  the  strait  of  Waigatz  to 
that  of  Cafib  (the  entrance  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff)  are  about  17,000 
geographical  nules;  those  of  Asia  along  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of 
Marmara,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  are  nearly  8000  miles ;  and  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  are  upwards  of  20O0 
geographical  miles.  Add  to  these  the  western  shores  of  Africa  from 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  comprehend 
about  6000  geographical  nules,  and  the  whole  eastem  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  amount  to  28,000  geographical  miles.  In  oomputii^g 
its  western  shores  we  shall  consider  Greenland  as  a  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, though  it  probably  is  not  strictly  true ;  and  on  this  suppomtioa 
we  find  that  the  eastem  shores  of  America  comprehend  about  20,000 
geographical  miles.  Consequently  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
have  an  extent  of  about  48,000  geographical  miles.  The  coasts  of  Am 
are  upwards  of  30,000  geographical  miles;  but  nearly  8000  of  them 
belong  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  consequently  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  eastem  coast  of  Africa  may  be  computeii  at  6000  geogrsr 
phical  miles,  and  the  western  coast  of  America  at  upwards  of  11,000. 
Thus  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  those  of  the  Indian  Sea 
taken  together  do  not  amount  to  much  more  than  44,000  geographieal 
miles,  or  neariy  4000  nules  less  than  those  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
We  shall  observe  that  in  this  calculation  the  northern  shores  of  Aria 
along  the  Polar  Sea  are  included,  and  as  they  amount  to  upwards  of 
2600  geographical  miles  the  account  is  stiU  more  in  favour  of  the 
Atlantic  Ooean  if  this  length  is  subtracted.  We  need  not  enlarge  on 
the  advantages  which  such  a  peculiar  form  of  the  Atlantio  must  offer 
for  the  progress  of  civilisation. 

These  advantages  would  extend  to  a  great  distance  into  the  interior 
of  both  continents  if  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  Atlantic  were  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  its  ahorM. 
On  the  eastem  side  the  surface  whose  drainage  fSalls  into  the  Atlantie 
is  comparatively  limited,  and  does  not  comprehend  even  the  whole  of 
Borope :  the  greatest  river  of  this  part  of  the  world,  theYoJgayCaiiiei 
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its  waters  to  the  Cftspuui  Sea.  No  European  river  of  the  first  or 
aecond  class  flows  immediately  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  the  lax^eet 
being  prohably  the  Rhine,  whose  course  does  not  exceed  700  English 
miles.  But  three  rivers  of  the  second  class,  the  Nile,  the  Banube,  and 
the  Dnieper,  enter  the  ICediterranean  Sea  or  its  branches.  The 
boundaiy  line  whioh  marks  the  region  from  which  the  waters  run 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east  is  extremely  irregular.  On  the 
north  it  begins  with  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the  Uralian 
Mountains,  and  follows  that  range  to  near  the  Blst  parallel,  whercL  at 
the  souroos  of  the  Kama,  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  south-west  and  then 
to  the  west,  in  which  direction  it  continues  to  the  sources  of  the 
Volg%  hardly  150  miles  distant  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  From  this 
point  it  runs  nearly  south  to  55°  N.  lat,  from  which  it  extends 
east-south-east  between  the  tributaries  of  the  Volga  on  one  side,  and 
those  of  the  Dnieper  and  Don  on  the  other.  Having  thus  attained 
to  45"*  of  K  long.,  and  nearly  62°  of  N.  lat.,  it  takes  a  due 
southern  du-ection  between  the  rivers  Don  and  Volga,  and  nearly 
traversing  the  middle  of  the  Caucasns,  it  declines  to  Uxe  south-west^ 
and  separates  the  upper  course  of  the  Euphrates  from  the  small 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Qulf  of  Scanderoon.  It 
then  runs  along  the  coast  of  Syria  at  an  average  distance  of  lees  than 
100  miles,  and  turns  round  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  In  Africa  it 
incloses  the  valley  of  the  Nil^  the  upper  part  of  which  is  of  imknown 
extent.  To  the  east  of  this  river  the  boundary  of  the  Atlantic  runs 
along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  branch  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
at  the  sources  of  the  Nile  it  is  at  least  1600  miles  distant  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  consequently  from  the  Atlantic,  the  greatest 
distance  which  it  probably  attains  in  the  Old  World,  From  near  the 
mouths  of  the  NUe  it  runs  due  west^  following  generally  the  80th 
parallel  till  it  arrives  at  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  opposite  the 
Canary  Islands.  To  the  south  of  the  30th  parallel  the  boundaxy  of 
the  dzvinage  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  falls  in  with  its  shores  j  Ihe  great 
African  desert  not  being  included  in  it.  What  pcuiis  of  Africa  south 
of  the  Sahara  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  AUantic  Ocean  our  present 
geographical  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  with  accuracy. 
Perhaps  we  shall  not  much  overrate  it  in  supposing  that  the  drainage 
of  hall  of  its  surface  flows  to  the  Atlantic  We  therefore  may  sup- 
pose that  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic  contains  about  three  millions  of 
square  miles  in  Europe,  not  half  a  million  in  AsSa,  and  i^K>ut  six 
millions  in  Africa;  which  all  taken  together  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  nine  millions  and  a  hal^  o^  about  one-fourth  of  the  continent  of 
the  andent  world ;  but  the  new  continent  belongs  almost  entirely  to 
its  basin. 

In  South  America,  the  watershed  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
oceans  runs  at  a  distance  of  from  25  to  200  miles  from  the  shores  of 
the  former,  except  in  the  vexy  southern  extremity  of  the  Andes 
[AifDSs] ;  and  the  extensive  plains  which  cover  the  greatest  psrt  of 
the  sur&ce  of  that  continent  send  their  waters  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Probably  not  less  than  six  millions  of  square  miles  of  the  surface  of 
South  America  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Atlantio^  and  onjy  half  a 
million  to  that  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  North  America^  the  Une 
which  separates  the  waters  falling  into  both  oceans  lies  at  a  much 
greater  distance  from  the  shores  of  ihe  Pacific  Ocean;  but  even  here 
ihe  great  plains  to  the  east  of  the  Stony  Mountains  send  their  rivers 
to  the  Atlantio :  so  that  if  .we  assign  to  the  Pacifio  Qpean  even  the 
northern  region  traven^  by  the  Mackenzie  River,  the  ajrea  drained 
by  the  rivers  fEtlling  into  the  Atlantic  may  amount  to.  up^v^ards  of  six 
zmUiona  of  square  miles,  whilst  those  falling  into  the  Pacifio  probably 
do  not  drain  move  than  two  millions.  Acpording  tp  tl^s  account  the 
basin  of  the  Atlantic  Ooean  oomprehends  above  twenty-one  miUions  of 
square  miles  on  both  continents ;  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to 
about  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  millions^  belongs  to  the  basins  of 
the  Pacifio  and  Indian  seas^  And  to  thoee  of  a  few  inland  lake%  or  to 
a  few  deserts  which  have  no  water. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  being  in  the  present  state  of  the  commercial 
world  the  most  frequented  high-road  of  communication,  has  been 
examined  more  completely  them  the  other  seas  with  respect  to  its; 
fiacilitiee  for  navigation.  The  dangers  and  difi&culties  produced  by 
numerous  and  intricate  ^ups  of  islands  are  of  less  frequent  occur- 
rence in  this  sea  than  m  any  other,  for  if  we  except  the  chain  of 
islands  which  separates  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo  and  the  Caribbean  Sea 
from  the  Atlantio^  and  which  therofore  are  to  be  oonsidered  aa 
forming  part  of  the  shorss  of  the  ocean,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
contain  any  gproup  of  islands  between  50^  N.  lat.  and  50°  S.  lat^ 
The  groups  of  the  A^oreo,  Canaries,  and  Cape  de  Verde  Islands^  as 
weU  aa  thoee  of  Guinea  and  the  Bermudas  are  small,  and  present 
few  dilEk;ultie9  to  navigators.  The  Canaries  including  Madeira  ate 
much  resorted  to  by  vessels,  from  their  situation  on  the  yeige  of  the 
regions  in  which  the  elements  essential  to  navigation  (namely,  .the  air 
and  the  water)  undergo  a  change :  for  to  the  south  of  that  group 
the  winds  as  well  as  the  motion  of  the  sea  or  the  currents  sere 
generally  much  less  changeable  than  in  the  latitudes  nearer  to 
thepolefl. 

The  winda  and  currents  of  the  Atlantio  jreqnire  a  moro  specifio 
notice,  Bespeotii^  them  there  had  been  but  compazatlTdy  few  and 
nncomeeted  additions  made  to  our  knowledge  from  the  publication 
of  the  elaborate  inveetigaiions  and  generalisations  of  Migor  Rennell 
in  1838,  ontil  the  last  year  or  two,  when  the  results  of  a  new  and 


most  important  series  of  observations  made  under  the  direction  oi 
the'  government  of  the  United  Stat^t  were  made  known.  These 
results  are  very  important,  and  the  naturo  and  extent  of  the  obeer* 
vations  and  investigations  now  in  progress  justify  us  in  anticipating 
still  further  and  more  important  results.  The  system  of  observations 
originated  with  Lieut.  M.  P.  Maury,  Superintendent  of  the  Obser- 
vatory at  Washington,  who  in  1S42  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography  a  scheme  which  was  at  once 
adopted,  for  the  making  rogular  and  systematic  daily  observations  by 
the  captains  and  masters  of  vessels  of  the  naval  and  merchant  service 
of  the  United  States:  Thqr  are  directed  to  enter  in  their  logs  the 
direction  of  the  wind  at  least  once  in  every  eight  hours;  the  direction, 
velocity,  depths,  and  limits  of  the.  various  ouirents,  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  water  at  the  surface,  and 
when  practicable  at  various  depths  of  the  sea;  and  also  to  note 
down  all  remarkable  phenomena  which  may  appear  to  have  any 
bearing  on  the  main  objects  of  inquiry.  The  inastem  of  whalen 
have  also  special  instructions  given  thmn  to  note  down  the  regionii 
whero  whales  are  found,  and  particularly  the  limits  "srithin  which 
the  'right  whales'  are  met  with.  Each  of  the  captains  at  the  end 
of  lus  voyage  transmits  to  the  proper  office  what  is  tanned  his 
*  Abstract  Ldg,'  which  is  the  record  of  the  series  of  observations  he 
has  made.  These  logs  aro  then  by  a  staff  of  officers  appointed 
for  the  purpose  examined,  discussed,  and  the  results  tabulated,  and 
finally  embodied  in  charts  of  the  winds  and  currents,  and  in  '  sailing 
diroctions '  to  every  part  of  the  globe.  Of  these  abstract  logs  enough 
had  been  collected  at  the  date  of  Lieutenant  Maury's  Report  (1851) 
"  to  make  200  large  manuscript  volumes,  averaging  eaeh  from  2000  to 
8000  days'  observations;"  and  the  number  has  since  ho&t  constantly 
and  rapidly  incEeasing :  the  logs  of  a  large  number  of  whalerfe  and 
other  vessels  navigating  the  Atlantio  for  several  years  previoua  were 
also  examined  and  tabulated.  At  first  the  scheme  met  with  a  cold 
reception  from  masters  of  vessela  generally*  but  the  great  practical 
value  of  the  results  soon  caused  them  to  enter  upon  their  part  in  it 
with  mudi  zeal  a^d  eamestneos,  and  now  there  are  said  to  be  above 
1000  of  them  engaged  in  making  these  observations.  In  rstomfor 
their  labouzs  they  rooeive  freely  copiea  of  the  wind,  and  current 
charts  and  of  th^  saUing  directions  corrected  up  to  the  latest  dotes ; 
and  the  value  of  these  will  be  perceived  wheawe  add  that  hy  these 
diroctions  the  route#  to  all  the  most  frequents  parUi  have  been 
considerably  shortened^  in  the  instance  of  that  i^m  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  for  example  neariy  one-third,  and  ih  that  to .  Bio 
Janeiro  about  700  mile&  The  couipe  and  limito  of  ounota  and 
trade-winds  have  been  detennined  with  angular  aocntaey,  end  the 
most  serviceable  infonnaftion  rogistcpred  respecting  the  boimdi  df  the 
haunts  of  the  'rig^t  whales,'  The  gnat  sucoeos  of  this  system  of 
coH>peration  and  the  impoiteice  of  extendii^  It  aa  widefy  aa  posabia, 
led  the  United  States,  government  to  roquest  ihe  oo<»peraliion  of  the 
British  government  in  caixying  out  a  similar  syBtem  of  observatioBe 
and  their  mutual  interohange.  The  Prendant.  and  Coiiacil  of  the 
Boyal  Society  ef  London,  to  which  our  govetnmsnt  ap^Usd  for  its 
opinion  on  the  desirableness  of  such  a  uniform Jystem  of  observaabiona» 
in  a  Report  dated  July  1862,  strongly  nicgfid  its  impoHance  upon  the 
Board  of  Admiralty*  "We  posmv"  the;^  ^beervev  "in  our  ships  of 
war»  in  our  packet  service,  and  in  our  .vaat  coinmerdal  navy,  better 
means  of  making  such  observations,  and  a  gkeater. interest  in  the 
results  to.  which  thqr  lead,  than  a^y  oUier  natum;  for  thii  purpose, 
every  sbip  which  is  nnder  the.  control  .of  the  Adn^iraliy  should  be 
furnished  with  instrumeints  properly  constructed  and  compared,  and 
with  proper  instroctionB  for  ushig  them:  aimiiar  instructiona  fbr 
makii^  and  recording  observstaons,  as  far  as  their  means  will  aUow, 
should  be  given  to  every  ship  that  sails,  with  a  request  UkuA  they 
will  transmit  the  results  of  them  to  the  Hydrogranher^s  Office  of  the 
Admiralty,  where  an  adequate  staff  of  officers  should  be  provided 
for  their  prompt  examination,  and  the  publication  of  the  improved 
charts  and  sailing  directions  to  whioh  they  would  lead.  Above  aU 
it  seems  desirable  to  establish  a  prompt  communication  with  the 
Hydroiiraphec^S  Office  of  the  United  States,  so  that  theunited  labows 
of  the  two  greatest  naval  and  commeroial  nations  of  the  worid  may 
be  combined,  with  the  least  practicable  delay  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  navigation."  Such  a  union  woidd  indeed  be  most 
desirable.  As  ye^  we  leam  by  a  statement  recently  made  by  Earl 
Granville  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  no  positive  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  English  government,  but  that  the  subject  is  xmder  the 
consideration  of  the  Treasuiy — ^we  may  fairiv  hope  with  a  view  to 
the  most  efficient  means  ,of  carrying  out  the  {Jan. 

We  now  proceed  to  our  moro  immediate  object^  the  naturo  of  the 
winds  and  ourrentsof  the  Atlantio. 

With  respect  to  the.  winds,  the  whole  sm&ce  of  the  Atlantio 
Ocean  may  be  divided  into  three  regions,  in  one  of  which  the  winds 
maiiitain  a  eonMant  course  f^m  east  to  west,  and  have  obtained  the 
name  of  trade-winds.  This  region  extends  to  about  80**  of  lat  on 
both  aides  of  the  equafcoc  The  two  other.  vegiDns  to  the  north  and 
SouiUx  of  the  80th  pocallel  in  both  hemispheres  are  subjM;  to  a 
contdnual  change  of  the  winds,  and  are  thereforo  called  the 'regions 
of  variable  winds.  To  these  oug^t  perhaps  to  be.  added  the  r^on 
of  equatorial  monsoons  ncently  ascertained. 

It  is  not  hero  our  object  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  the 
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nataral  oatues  which  produoe  tLa  phenomenon  of  the  perpetual  or 
trade -winds;  for  this  we  refer  to  the  article  Tbadb-Wiitdb  in  the 
diYiflion  of  Abtb  and  SoDnrcsB.  Here  it  will  be  enough  to  describe 
their  limits  and  peculiarities  as  they  have  been  recently  determined. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  region  of  the  trade-winds  these  winds 
blow  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator  from  north-east ;  and  on  the 
south  from  south-east^  whence  they  have  reoeiyed  respectiyely  the 
names  of  the  North-East  and  Soutii-East  trade-winds.  More  accu- 
rately stated  however,  as  has  been  determined  by  Lieutenant  Maury, 
the  prevalent  direction  of  the  so-called  North-East  trade-winds  is 
about  KN.E. ;  while  that  of  the  South-East  winds  is  about  S.E.  by 
B.,  thus  approaching  the  equator  more  directly  than  the  North-East 
winds.  Hence  the  South-East  winds  are  much  more  powerfully 
a£feoted  by  the  caloxific  influence  of  the  sun ;  while  the  North-East 
are  much  more  influenced  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth. 

The  result  of  the  investigations  respecting  the  extent  and  limits 
of  the  trade-winds  is  thus  given  by  Lieutenant  Mauiy  in  the 
'Appendix  to  the  Washington  Astronomical  Observations,'  1851 : — 

"The  N.E.  trade-winds  occupy  a  belt  or  aone  extending  in  length 
from  east  to  west  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  having  a  variable  breadth 
of  from  17  to  85  dagrees  of  latitude.  Its  average  mean  breadth  is 
about  28  degrees ;  and  in  its  extreme  range  it  extends  from  8"  S.  to 
85**  N.,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  This  aone  makes  two 
vibrations  in  a  year.  It  reaches  its  extreme  northern  declination  usually 
in  September.  Then  returning  and  following  the  sun  it  reaches  its 
southern  extreme  in  March  and  ApriL  Being  stationaiy  for  two  or 
three  months  between  8**  and  4**  N.,  it  commences  to  return  north, 
and  in  the  months  of  August^  September,  and  October,  its  other 
stationaiy  period,  it  is  seldom  or  never  found  to  the  south  of  the 
parallel  of  9*  N.  The  parallel  of  9*  N.  may  be  taken  as  the  mean 
mnit  of  the  equatorial  border  of  the  aone  of  N.R  trade-winds. 

''The  &K trade-winds  occupy  a  similar  zone  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
with  a  like  vibratoiy  motion.  The  mean  equatorial  limit  of  this 
cone,  instead  of  being  near  the  parallel  of  9*^  S.,  to  correspond  with 
the  aone  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  is  in  about  8**  N.  It  is  a 
remarked  phenomenon,  discovered  in  the  course  of  these  investi- 
gational that  the  S.E.  trade-winds  blow  with  more  force  than  do  their 
congeneiB  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  have  force  enough  to 
push  the  latter  with  their  belt  back  towards  the  north,  intruding 
occasionally  in  the  late  sunmier  and  in  the  early  fall  months  as  far 
as  the  parallel  of  9"  N.  Whereas  out  of  many  thousands  of  records 
examined,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  belt  of  N.E.  trade-winds  is 
ever  found  to  cross  the  parallel  of  8**  S." 

The  trade-winds  are  separated  frx>m  one  another  by  the  region  of 
calms  known  as  the  Equatorial  Calms.  It  has  a  mean  average 
breadth  of  about  six  degrees  of  latitude.  This  region  is  not  always 
of  the  same  extent^  and  does  not  occupy  the  same  part  of  the  ocean ; 
and  though  it  extends  over  the  whole  of  it  from  the  coasts  of  Africa 
to  those  of  America  it  is  more  felt  on  the  eastern  side.  It  sometimes 
occupies  not  much  more  than  two,  and  at  other  seasons  up  to  ten 
degrees  of  latituda  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  it  does 
not  extend  equally  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  but  is  rather  situated 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  position  of  the  sun  visibly  influences 
the  position  of  the  r^on  of  calms,  as  well  as  the  range  witfam 
which  the  trade-winds  blow.  In  the  summer  months,  especially 
in  July,  August,  and  September,  the  calms  advance  towards  the 
north  and  extend  between  the  pwallels  of  8^  and  14"*  N. ;  in  the 
spring  they  range  between  5*  S.  lat.  and  4^  N.  lat  These  calms, 
according  to  Lieutenant  Maury,  cover  a  region  of  constant  precipi- 
tation, this  region  vibrating  up  and  down  as  a  cone  or  belt,  as  the 
trade-winds  vibrate.  The  calms  which  reign  in  this  region  would 
oppose  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  sailing  vessels  if 
the  water  vras  not  daily  agitated  by  a  squall,  which  springs  up 
suddenly  about  noon  and  lasts  only  for  a  short  tima  It  is  only  by 
means  of  these  daily  squalls  that  the  region  of  oalms  can  be  passed 
by  vessels,  but  it  always  proves  a  very  disagreeable  navigation.  No 
navigation  is  more  pleasant  than  that  with  the  trade-winds.  They 
are  rather  a  breese  than  a  wind,  and  their  blowing  is  uniform,  constant, 
and  not  interrupted  by  squalls.  The  waves  raised  by  them  are  low, 
and  their  swell  is  gentle.  All  these  circumstances  induced  Humboldt 
to  think  that  it  is  leas  dangerous  to  pass  fiY>m  the  Canaries  to 
America  than  to  traverse  one  of  the  small  lakes  of  Switaserland ; 
and  he  compares  this  navigation  with  the  gentle  descent  on  a  slow- 
flowing  river,  or  rather  a  canaL  The  Spaniards  have  called  this  part 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  U  ffolfo  de  ku  damcu — supposing  that  even 
ladies  could  muster  courage  enough  to  navigate  it;  for  here  the 
passage  to  America  may  safely  be  effected  in  an  open  boat 

To  these  general  observations  we  shall  add  a  few  otheni,  with 
respect  to  the  difference  between  the  northern  and  the  southern  trade- 
wind*  The  northern  trade-wind  declines  only  from  north-east  to  east 
in  its  progress  westward,  but  it  is  less  constant  towards  its  northern 
boundary  than  the  southern  towards  the  antarctic  pole.  Between 
20°  and  80°  N.  lat,  sometimes  violent  north-western  wmds  prevail 

The  southern  trade-wind  is  of  greater  volume,  more  regular,  and 
•Iwavs  preserves  its  direction,  and  it  is  also  leas  boisterous  towards  its 
southern  boundary.  It  extends,  as  we  have  already  observed,  so  far 
north  that  it  is  sometimes  ^ound  in  force  as  fiir  as  even  9°  N.  lat 
Along  the  coasts  of  Southern  Africa  it  blows  from  the  S.W. ;  but 


at  a  distance  from  the  coast  it  becomes  b^  degrees  more  soutiierly, 
and  as  it  proceeds  farther  to  the  west  its  direction  becomes  nearly  due 
E.  The  meridian  of  twenty  degrees  west  of  Qreenwich  may  U 
considered  as  a  line  of  separation  between  the  winds  which  blow  hvm 
the  S.  and  those  from  the  K  To  the  east  of  that  line,  the  direction 
of  the  winds  varies  between  S.W.  and  S.S.K,  and  to  the  west  of  that 
line  between  S.aE.  and  E.S.K 

The  trade-winds  do  not  begin  to  blow  on  the  coast  of  the  oontinenti, 
but  only  at  a  considerable  distance  from  them.  This  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  different  degree  of  temperature  of  the  land  and  of  the  eea, 
which  when  the  land  is  extensive  must  be  considerable,  and  produce 
a  great  change  in  the  wind.  Thus  it  has  been  long  noticed  that 
between  the  northern  trade-wind  and  the  African  coast,  from  the 
Canaries  to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  the  wind  blows  constantly 
frt>m  the  W.  or  S. W.  This  phenomenon  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
nature  of  the  great  desert  oilled  the  Sahara,  whose  surface  oompoaed 
of  loose  sand  is  heated  by  the  sun  to  an  excessive  degree,  andrar^ying 
the  superincumbent  air  causes  it  to  risa  When  this  rarefied  volume 
of  air  comes  in  contact  with  the  more  dense  strata  of  air  covering  the 
sea,  tiie  latter  expands  over  the  deserts,  and  in  this  manner  the  west 
wind  along  this  coast  is  produced. 

Lieutenant  Maury  states  that  the  charts  and  observations  which 
have  been  reduced  under  his  direction  show  that  the  influence  of  the 
land  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  sea  is  frequently  traced  for 
more  t^an  1000  miles  at  sea.  In  the  following  passage  Lieutenint 
Maury  defines  •wiih  much  accuracy  the  extent  of  the  constant  wind 
caused  by  the  Sahara  as  just  noticed.  He  styles  it  "  a  discovery  which 
has  been  fully  and  completely  developed  by  the  charts  and  the 
investigations  connected  with  them  ;**  and  the  claim  is  fully  admitted 
in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Society  and  by  other  authorities.  Bat  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  English  navigaton  were  well  aware  of 
sudi  a  monsoon,  as  the  last  paragraph,  which  was  printed  in  the 
'  Penny  Cyclopaedia '  in  1835,  is  quite  sufficient  to  show.  The  credit 
of  having  fully  and  completely  developed  our  knowledge  of  it  is 
however  undoubtedly  due  to  Lieutenant  Mauiy.  He  says,  "The 
action  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  great  deserts  and  arid  plains  of 
Africa  in  the  summer  and  autumnal  months  is  such  as  to  be  fdt  neariy 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  the  Equator  and  the  parallel  of 
18**  north.  Between  this  paraDel  and  the  Equator  the  trade-winds  an 
turned  back  by  the  heated  plains  of  Africa,  and  are  caused  to  blow  a 
regular  southwardly  monsoon  for  six  months.  This  monsoon  ii  a 
discovery  which  has  been  fully  and  completely  developed  by  ihs  charts 
and  the  investigations  connected  with  them.  They  (the  monsoons) 
blow  towards  the  coast  of  Africa  from  Jime  to  November  indusiTa 
They  bring  the  rains  which  divide  the  seasons  in  these  parts  of  the 
African  coast  The  r^on  of  the  ocean  embraced  by  the  monsoon  is 
cuneiform  in  its  shape,  having  its  base  resting  upon  Africa  and  its 
apex  stretching  over  till  within  10  or  15  degrees  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Amason." 

The  changes  which  are  produced  in  the  direction  of  the  southern 
trade-wind  by  the  continent  of  South  America  are  oonsidenbla 
Along  the  coast  of  Braail  a  regular  monsoon  is  formed,  which  between 
September  and  March  proceeds  frt>m  between  N.  ^  E.  to  N.E  i  E.  * 
and  fr^m  March  to  September  from  between  K  }  N.  to  ELS.R  This 
monsoon  blows  commonly  with  considerable  force,  and  extends  to  a 
great  distance  frt>m  the  tiiore,  espedally  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  when  it  is  at  its  height,  at  which  time  it  sometimes  advances 
nearly  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  To  the  north  of 
the  equator  the  trade-wind  does  not  undeigo  any  change  along  the 
coast  of  America.  This  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  lowness 
of  the  coast  of  Ghiyana,  and  that  of  the  extensive  and  frequently 
inundated  plains  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Orinoca  It  is  even 
observed  that  in  this  quarter  the  trade-winds  extend  so  far  over  the 
land  that  their  effect  is  felt  at  Angostura,  240  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river. 

These  are  the  winds  which  blow  on  both  sides  of  the  equator  to 
80**  lat  in  the  region  of  the  perpetual  winds.  To  the  north  and 
south  of  this  r^on  the  winds  are  variable;  but  it  is  observed  that 
westerly  winds  prevail  in  both  hemispheres,  and  according  to  tiie 
computation  of  Lieutenant  Maury,  the  proportion  between  those  that 
blow  frt>m  the  W.  to  those  frt>m  the  E.,  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
as  two  to  one  from  the  parallel  of  40**  up  towards  the  pole.  Beaidee 
being  variable  in  direction  they  vary  likewise  extremely  in  the  degree 
of  force  with  which  they  blow. 

In  connection  with  the  trade-winds  of  the  Atlantic  we  ou£^t 
perhaps  to  mention  the  clouds  of  dust  which  fidl  like  heavy  ehowen 
of  rain  on  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  on  the  Atlantic  towards  North 
Africa,  and  which  have  been  found  by  Ehrenberg  to  contain 
innumerable  siliceous-shelled  infusoria,  wluch  appear  to  be  identical 
with  species  found  in  South  America. 

The  currents  of  the  Atlantic  also  contribute  oonsidenbly  to 
accelerate  or  retard  navigation,  and  on  that  account  deserve  the 
greatest  attention.  Our  knowledge  of  them  is  at  praeent  very 
incomplete,  but  much  additional  information  is  being  o^' 
tinually  obtained.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  hardly  any  ood- 
siderable  portion  of  the  ocean  which  always  remains  stilL  The  tides 
do  not  occasion  an  absolute  removal  of  the  water  from  one  place  to 
another,  except  near  the  coast ;  and  even  there  this  motion  is  limited 
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to  a  oomparatiyely  small  distance.  But  besides  the  tides  two  kinds 
of  motion  are  to  be  distinguished  in  the  sea,  which  we  shall  name 
with  Major  Bennell  the  drift-ctirrents  and  the  stream-currents. 

The  driflHmrrents  owe  their  origin  to  the  effects  produced  on  the 
mufa^ce  of  the  sea  by  the  perpetual  or  prevailing  winds ;  the  former 
even  where  they  do  not  blow  with  great  force,  by  their  uninterrupted 
continuance  displace  and  push  forward  the  upper  strata  of  the  water, 
and  thus  produce  a  motion  towards  the  region  to  which  they  blow. 
These  drift-currents  are  constant,  and  run  always  in  the  same  direction 
and  commonly  with  pretty  equal  Telocity.  The  drift*currente  produced 
by  the  prevalent  winds  are  not  so  constant  and  do  not  always  run  in 
the  same  direction  nor  with  the  same  velocity.  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  the  former  kind  of  driftHSurrent  is  found  only  between  the 
tropics,  where  it  is  produced  by  the  trade-winds ;  and  the  latter  to 
the  north  and  south  of  -30**  where  they  are  ascribed  to  the  effects  of 
theprevalent  winda 

The  drift-current  is  in  some  measure  observable  all  over  that 
Xx>rtion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
trade- winds ;  but  as  these  winds  are  not  very  constant  to  the  north  of 
the  23rd  parallel,  and  rarely  extend  to  the  south  of  the  9th,  the 
current  is  constant  only  between  these  two  boundaries.  In  the  r^on 
of  the  calms  it  is  very  weak,  and  often  entirely  ceases.  But  in  those 
regions  in  which  the  southern  trade-winds  blow,  it  is  again  perceptible 
and  constant^  except  along  the  coasts  of  Africa,  where  it  has  rather  a 
northerly  than  a  wester)^  motion,  the  latter  however  becomes  by 
degrees  more  prevalent  in  proportion  as  the  wind  takes  that  direction 
in  advancing  to  the  west.  The  mean  velocity  of  this  current  is  from 
nine  to  ten  miles  per  day,  or  according  to  the  computation  of  Humboldt 
only  one-fourth  of  the  velocity  with  which  those  rivers  in  Europe 
commonly  flow  on  which  observations  have  been  made. 

The  dnft-current  which  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Atlantic  is 
produced  by  the  prevalent  westerly  winds  flows  in  a  westerly  direction, 
but  it  is  not  perpetual,  and  is  so  uow  that  when  a  ship  keeps  dear  of 
the  golf  stream  it  only  manifests  itself  generally  on  tibe  whole  course 
of  a  voyage  from  Europe  to  America  and  vice  vend,  retarding  the 
former  and  forwarding  the  latter. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  drift-currents,  especially  the  permanent, 
are  veiy  favourable  to  navigation,  by  rendering  the  voyages  to  some 
countries  more  easy,  more  certain,  and  less  dangerous.  But  the 
stream-cuxrents  have  commonly  proved  adverse,  causing  great  loss  of 
life  and  property,  and  forcing  vessels  out  of  their  course.  Many 
navigators  running  finom  Madeira  to  Teneriffe,  and  expecting  to  arrive 
at  the  latter  island,  have  imexpectedly  found  their  vessels  cast  upon 
the  shores  of  Africa,  nearly  800  aea-nules  out  of  their  course.  But 
the  recent  full  and  elaborate  charts  of  the  currents,  issued  by  the 
American  government,  give  such  varied  and  precise  information 
respeoting  these  Atlantic  currents  that  the  danger  is  now  greatly 
lessened. 

We  cannot  compare  the  stream-currents  of  the  ocean  as  Humboldt 
has  done  with  the  rivers  of  the  continents.  The  stream-currents 
cover  such  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  that  were  they 
transferred  to  liie  continents  they  would  no  longer  be  considered  as 
rivers,  but  as  lai^e  branches  of  the  sea.  The  opinions  which  have 
been  formed  respecting  the  causes  of  these  currents  have  been  very 
various  and  are  still  unsettled ;  they  may  be  seen  under  the  article 
CuBRENTS  in  the  division  of  Arts  and  Scibnoes.  We  shall  here  only 
notice  the  laigest  of  the  current-streams  which  belong  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  indicate  their  extent^  velocity,  and  temperature. 

Two  huge  stream-currents  traverse  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  the 
Equatorial  Current,  running  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  that  of  South 
America,  and  the  Ghilf  Stream,  flowing  from  North  America  to  the 
shores  of  Europei 

The  Eguatorial  Ouarmi,  so  called  from  its  course  lying  under  or 
near  the  Line,  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  between  the  islands  of 
St.  Thomas  and  .Ajmo  Bom,  in  the  bight  or  bay  of  Benin.  Hence  it 
proceeds  to  the  west  on  both  sides  of  the  equator  as  far  as  22"  W. 
long;,  where  it  sends  off  a  branch  to  the  north-west.  Soon  afterwards 
it  declines  somewhat  to  the  south,  and  runs  in  this  direction  towards 
the  two  capes  of  St.  Augustin  and  St.  Roque  on  the  Brazilian  coast. 
At  the  distance  of  about  300  sea-miles  from  these  capes  it  divides 
into  two  currents;  the  western,  or  main  stream,  running-  to  the 
weet-north-west  and  north-west,  along  the  shores  of  Guyana,  and 
hence  deriving  the  name  of  Ouyana  OwrrmU,  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea 
by  the  straits  which  separate  the  Leeward  Islands  lying  to  the  south 
of  Martinique  firom  each  other  and  from  the  continent  of  South 
America ;  and  in  this  sea  it  may  in  some  measure  be  supposed  to 
terminate  its  course.  The  Brazil  OurrerU,  or  the  other  brandi  of  the 
equatorial  current^  runs  to  the  south-west  along  the  shores  of  Brazil, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Plata  River,  and  may  even  be  traced  to  the 
straits  of  Magalhaens  and  of  Le  Maira  The  whole  length  of  this 
current,  from  St.  Thomas  to  Cape  St.  Boque,  amounts  to  upwards  of 
2500  nautical  miles;  and  if  we  add  the  Guyana  Cxurent,  from  the 
point  of  division  opposite  that  cape  to  the  strait  dividing  the  island 
of  Trinidad  from  that  of  Qrenada,  its  course  is  increased  by  1500 
nautical  miles  more.  The  breadth  of  the  current  is  different  in 
different  parts.  Near  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Anno  Bom  it 
extends  not  quite  over  three  degrees  of  latitude,  occupying  about  160 
miloa.    But  in  proportion  as  it  advanoes  to  the  west  it  increases  in 


breadth,  which  is  probably,  as  Sabine  suggests,  owing  to  its  being 
augmented  by  the  drift-current  impelled  by  the  south-east  trade-winds. 
Opposite  Cape  Palmas  it  extends  from  V  45'  N.  lat.  to  near  5**  S.  lat., 
thus  occupying  in  breadth  more  than  six  degrees,  or  upwards  of  860 
nautical  xniles.  Farther  to  the  west  it  enlarges  still  more,  and  attains 
its  greatest  breadth,  extending  over  7  or  8  degrees  of  lat,  from  4^^  or 
5**  south  of  the  equator  to  2^**  or  8**  north  of  it.  Here  therefore  the 
breadth  of  the  current  occupies  450  geographical  miles,  or  not  much 
less  than  the  whole  length  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Lizard  to  Cape 
Wrath.  But  having  soon  afterwards,  between  22**  and  28°  W.  long., 
sent  off  a  branch  to  the  north-west,  it  narrows  to  about  800  nautical 
miles ;  and  this  breadth  it  probably  preserves  to  the  point  where  it 
divides  opposite  the  capes  of  St.  Augustin  and  St.  Roque.  The 
velocity  of  the  current  is  different  in  di&rent  parte,  and  increases  or 
decreases  according  to  the  seasons,  it  being  much  greater  in  simmier 
than  in  winter.  F^m  Anno  Bom  to  10**  W.  long,  it  runs  at  an  average 
from  25  to  30  miles  per  day ;  but  from  10*  to  16"  W.  long,  it  is  much 
more  rapid — making,  in  the  same  time,  from  44  to  79  miles  at  the 
end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July.  This  seems  to  be  the 
strongest  part  of  the  whole  stream.  But  it  is  only  in  the  months  of 
May,  June,  July,  and  August  that  it  runs  with  great  force ;  frt)m 
October  to  March  it  is  moderate  and  sometimes  vexy  weak.  Between 
16*"  and  28**  W.  long,  lies  the  conmion  track  of  the  vessels ;  and  here  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  rises  often  to  45,  50,  and  even  60  miles  per 
day,  but  its  mean  velocity  may  be  estimated  at  about  28  nautical 
miles ;  it  is  strongest  near  the  equator,  and  stronger  to  the  north  than 
to  the  south  of  it.  From  28**  to  the  coasts  of  Brazil  the  current 
becomes  rather  stronger,  and  seems  to  be  less  affected  by  the  seasons; 
but  its  velocity  in  these  parts  is  not  exactly  ascertained ;  it  seems 
however  to  run  80  miles  and  upwards  per  day.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  current  varies  also  according  to  the  seasons  and  the 
different  parts  of  its  course,  but  it  is  always  some  degrees  lower  than 
that  of  uie  ocean.  The  water  of  the  ocean  to  the  north  of  the 
current  is  80*"  or  81**  Fahrenheit,  and  to  the  south  78"*  or  79''  in 
summer ;  but  in  the  current  the  thermometer  shows,  near  Anno  Bom 
and  St.  Thomas,  only  75**,  and  not  more  to  a  great  distance  westward, 
where  the  temperature  falls  even  to  78%  and  at  this  temperature  it 
remains  for  more  than  1 2  degrees  of  longitude.  Afterwards  it  rises  again 
to  74**,  and  by  degrees  to  76**  Fahr.  In  summer  the  temperature  of 
the  current  may  be  estimated  as  being  at  an  average  5  or  6  degrees 
under  that  of  Uie  water  of  the  ocean ;  but  in  winter  it  is  much  less. 
This  current  greatly  affects  the  course  of  vessels  which  are  obliged  to 
cross  it,  and  creates  great  delays  to  those  who,  passing  from  the  north 
to  the  south,  traverse  the  equator  west  of  the  28°  of  long.,  carrying 
them  forcibly  to  the  west  beyond  Cape  St.  Roque,  where  thev  are 
driven  towards  the  northern  shores  of  Brazil,  and  are  not  able  to 
regain  their  course  till  after  weeks  of  toilsome  labour. 

That  branch  of  the  equatorial  current  which  separates  from  it 
between  22''  and  28''  W.  long.,  and  at  about  2^''  N.  lat,  is  rather 
favourable  to  navigation,  by  forwarding  the  course  of  vessels  returning 
from  the  southern  hemisphere.  Its  course  lying  in  a  generally  north- 
westem  direction,  it  may  be  called  the  North- West  CturerU.  Its 
breadth  is  considerable,  and  may  be  estimated  at  the  point  of  separa- 
tion at  180  or  200  miles ;  farther  northward  even  at  800 ;  and  at  a 
more  considerable  distance  at  240  nautical  miles ;  but  its  velocity  is 
not  so  great  as  that  of  the  main  equatorial  currentb  Up  to  10°  N.  lat 
however,  and  even  a  little  farther,  it  may  run  from  20  to  24  miles  per 
day ;  but  it  then  slackens  and  becomes  less  perceptible,  though  it  may 
at  all  times  be  traced  to  18°  N.  lat,  and  commonly  even  to  25°.  In 
the  latter  part  it  bends  more  to  the  northward,  and  at  last  is  lost  in 
the  drift  current,  to  which  it  seems  to  give  a  north-westerly  direction, 
which  is  observable  all  ^e  way  from  85°  W.  long,  to  Trinidad.  The 
accelerated  motion  of  the  drift-eurrent  in  these  seas  may  also  in  some 
measure  be  the  effect  of  this  north-west  current 

The  Guyana  Current  is  properly  speaking  the  continuation  of  the 
equatorial  current,  and  runs  from  Cape  St  Roque  in  Brazil  to  the 
Idand  of  Trinidad,  along  the  low  coast  of  Guyana,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  it  It  is  of  considerable  breadth  and  of  great  velocity, 
running  in  some  places  2  miles  per  hour.  Here  too  it  is  observed 
that  its  velocity  ia  much  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter  and  spring ; 
and  it  is  besides  much  increased  by  the  waters  rushing  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazonas  River  into  the  sea ;  for  after  this  has  taken  place  the 
current  runs  3  miles  per  hour.  It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that 
the  waters  of  the  Amazonas  River  do  not  mingle  with  those  of  the 
current  From  the  less  specific  gravity  of  the  water,  the  riverourrent 
passes  over  the  ocean  current  at  right  angles,  and  running  with  great 
violence  causes  eddies  and  whirlpools ;  but  at  last  the  river  passes  the 
cun<ent,  and  is  observable  at  a  distance  of  500  miles  from  its  mouth. 
At  a  distance  of  800  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  it  was  observed 
by  Colonel  Sabine  to  still  preserve  a  velocity  of  8  miles  an  hour ;  its 
orijpnal  direction  being  but  Uttle  altered,  and  the  fresh-water  but 
partially  mixed  with  that  of  the  sea.  It  is  remarkable  however  that 
the  Amazonas  causes  no  change  in  the  direction  of  the  ocean-current. 
Fartiier  to  the  north  the  Orinoco  enters  the  current  This  river^ 
which  pours  a  prodigious  mass  of  water  into  the  ocean  on  both  sides 
of  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  enters  the  current  at  a  very  acute  angle ; 
and  thus  soon  mixes  its  water  with  it,  and  considerably  accelerates  its 
course.    Soon  afterwards  the  current  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the 
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straits  lying  between  Trinidad  and  the  lalaad  of  Martinique.  Between 
Trinidad  and  Grenada  it  runs  from  1  to  l^  mile  per  hour;  le^s 
between  St  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia ;  and  between  the  latter  island  and 
Martinique  its  course  Ib  reduced  to  21  miles  per  day.  Farther  to  the 
north,  and  especially  at  the  Virgin  Island,  the  sea-water  nms  only 
from  8  to  10  miles  per  day,  and  that  is  the  common  rate  of  the  drift- 
current.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Guyana  current  is  lost  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  for  in  the  latter  no  perpetual  current  has  been  observed. 
The  whole  course  of  the  Guyana  current  may  be  reckoned  at  about 
2500  iiautical  miles. 

The  third  branch  of  the  equatorial  current  is  the  Brazil  OurreiU, 
which  branches  ofif  from  the  equatorial  at  8**  S.  lat.,  opposite  Cape 
St.  Augustin,  at  a  distance  of  about  300  miles  to  the  east  of  it.  Between 
the  pomt  where  it  branches  ofif  and  16**  or  17°  of  S.  lat.  it  has  consider- 
able breadth,  and  does  not  approach  the  shores  of  South  America 
nearer  than  250  miles.  Afterwards  it  increases  in  breadth  and  Telodty, 
and  approaches  nearer  the  land.  Opposite  Cape  Trio  it  is  200  miles 
from  uie  coast,  and  runs  about  30  miles  per  day.  As  the  shore  south 
of  this  cape  falls  off  to  the  west,  the  current  is  at  a  greater  distance; 
and  though  it  soon  changes  its  direction,  it  does  not  approach  nearer 
than  250  miles  to  the  coast,  off  the  moutii  of  the  Plata  River,  running 
all  this  way  from  15  to  20  miles  per  day.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Plata 
River,  just  as  the  Guyana  current  by  the  Amaaonas  River.  Here  too  the 
current  of  the  river  is  observable  in  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  600  miles, 
but  it  seems  not  to  have  the  least  effect  in  changmg  the  direction  of 
the  stream-currenty  which  continues,  though  much  weakened,  farther 
to  the  south,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  straits  of  Magalhaens  and  Le 
Maire.  As  this  current  runs  at  a  considerable  distanoe  from  the  shores 
of  Brazil,  the  intermediate  space  is  occupied  by  other  currents,  whi<^ 
mostly  however  follow  the  direction  of  the  monsoons  which  blow  along 
this  coast. 

The  most  remarkable  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  known  of  the 
Atlantic  currents  is  the  Oti^f  Stream  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Its 
origin  is  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  warm  water  whi^  enters  it 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea,  between  Cape  Catoche  and  Cape  St.  Antonio, 
by  being  subjected  to  a  nearly  circular  rotation,  and  influenced  pro- 
bably by  other  causes  stiU  unknown,  is  raised  to  a  high  degree  of 
temperature,  the  thermometer  indicating  86**,  while  under  tiie  same 
parallel  (25''  N.  lat)  the  ocean  only  shows  78**.    Two  currents,  which 

£ut  in  motion  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
[exioo,  unite  about  60  nautical  nailes  to  the  westward  of  Havannah, 
between  the  bank  of  Isabella  on  the  side  of  Cuba,  and  the  Tortugas 
on  that  of  Florida  Reefs ;  and  this  union  gives  rise  to  the  Gulf  StreauL 
In  the  beginning  its  course  is  not  rapid,  and  along  the  shores  of  Cuba 
it  is  weak,  and  sometimes  nearly  imperceptible  :  but  it  soon  increases 
in  velocity,  and  before  it  entera  the  Strait  of  Florida  at  the  Salt  Kays, 
it  runs  14  mile  per  hour  on  an  average ;  in  the  strait  itself  it  aoquires 
a  formidable  swiftness.  The  Strait  of  Florida  begins  at  the  Salt  Kays, 
a  reef  lying  Hi  nautical  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Havannah,  and 
extends  thence  to  the  northward,  where  it  terminates  between  the 
reefs  of  Cape  Ca&averal  and  the  northern  termination  of  the  Lesser 
Bahama  Bank,  at  about  28°  N.  lat  After  entering  this  strait  the 
velocity  of  the  Gulf  Stream  soon  increases  to.  24»  3,  and  occasionally 
4  miles  per  hour ;  but  after  running  at  this  rate  about  90  miles  it 
arrives  at  the  Narrows,  where,  between  Cape  Florida  and  the  Bimini 
Islands  (a  small  group  belonging  to  the  larger  group  of  the  Bahamas), 
the  strait  is  only  44  miles  wide,  and  its  water-way,  by  reefs  and  shoals, 
is  straitened  to  354  niiles.  Here  the  mean  veloci^  of  the  current  is 
4  miles  an  hour ;  and  in  the  month  of  August  5  miles  per  hour,  and 
seldom  below  5  through  the  remainder  of  the  strait^  which  towards  its 
northern  extremity  widens  to  about  50  miles.  In  this  course  the 
current  has  travelled  about  four  degrees  of  lat  northward,  but  its 
temperature  is  not  sensibly  diminished.  As  it  issues  from  the  Strait 
of  Florida  the  Gulf  Stream  is  of  a  dark  indigo  blue,  and  the  line  of 
junction  between  it  and  the  green  waters  of  the  Atlantio  is  distinctly 
visible  for  some  hundreds  of  miles.  As  it  proceeds  nortliward  the 
line  of  junction  is  lost  to  the  eye,  but  it  remains  perceptible  by  the 
thermometer  for  several  thousand  miles ;  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic, 
according  to  Lieut  Maury,  standing  up  like  a  cold  wall  on  both  sides 
of  the  current 

Issuing  from  the  Strait  of  Florida  the  Gulf  Stream  runs  northward 
along  the  shores  of  Florida  to  31**  N.  lat,  and  afterwards  nearly  north- 
east along  the  shores  of  Georgia  and  of  both  CaroHnas,  as  £Ekr  as  Cape 
Hatteras  (about  35°  N.  lat).  In  this  course  the  ourreiit  widens  con- 
siderably in  breadth  and  decreases  in  velocity  and  temperature. 
Opposite  the  harbour  of  Charlestown  its  breadth  is  from  60  to  68 
miles ;  and  at  Cape  Hatteras  from  72  to  75  miles.  At  the  latter  place 
its  mean  velocity  ia  only  8  miles  per  hour,  and  its  temperature  has 
fallen  from  86"*  to  83**.  At  Cape  Hatteras  the  north-western  or  inner 
edge  of  the  current  is  24  miles  south-east  of  the  cape. 

By  the  falling  back  of  the  coast  north  of  Cape  Hatteras  the  current 
directs  its  western  edge  towards  the  north,  while  the  main  body  con- 
tinues its  former  course  to  the  north-east  to  a  considerable  distance. 
At  about  40**  N.  lat  it  meets  the  extensive  Nantucket  and  St  Geoige's 
banks,  which  turn  it  off  seaward,  and  it  never  after  approaches  the 
land.  From  this  point  it  runs  in  the  direction  K  i  N.,  brushing  the 
southern  extrenil^  of  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  it  con- 
tinues in  this  Hne  to  43**  and  44**  long.,  and  87°  and  43°  lat    Here 


however  it  bends  b^  degrees  to  the  east^  80uth*eatt»  and  aoatli,  and 
having  inclosed  the  islands  of  Flores  and  Corvq,  which  beLong  to  tibe 
group  of  the  Aaores,  its  traces  appear  in  ordinazy  aeasons  to  be  lost 
in  the  water  of  the  oeesBts  Lieut  Maury  believaa  however  that  he 
has  been  able  to  trace  it  onwards  till  "  it  finally  meets  the  Britisk 
Islands.  By  these  it  is  divided,  one  part  going  into  the  polar  basin  of 
Spitzbeigen,  the  other  entering  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  but  each  with  a 
warmth  considerably  above  ocean  temperatureL"  The  transport  of 
West  Indian  seeds,  tropical  fruits,  &&,  to  the  western  and  northern 
parts  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  even  to  the  ooast  of  Norway,  is 
undoubted ;  and  it  is  precisely  to  these  parts  that  we  must  look  for 
the  direction  of  the  Gulf  Stream  if  it  reach  the  shores  of  Europe. 
Investigations  respecting  the  temperature  of  the  seas  surroYmding 
the  British  ooasts  and  the  character  of  the  algsB,  &c,  have  not  hztherto 
however  been  carried  on  to  a  sufficient  extent,  or  in  such  a  connected 
manner,  as  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty  on  this  hypothesis;  and 
hence  the  British  Association  has  presented  a  request  to  government 
«  to  connect  with  the  survey  of  the  Gulf  Stream  an  examination  of  the 
zoology  and  botany  of  this  current*  and  also  of  the  temperature  of  th€ 
seas  around  the  shores  of  the  British  Ishtnds." 

In  its  course  across  the  ocean,  as  it  approaches  the  Axores,  it  is  vezy 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  breadth  of  the  current,  because  the  warm 
water  expands  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  to  a  considerable  distanoe 
in  the  sea,  where  no  current  can  be  traced ;  in  the  former  direction  to 
a  degree  or  a  degree  and  a  half  of  latitude;  and  on  the  southern  side, 
even  to  two  degrees  and  a  half :  it  has  been  met  with  at  884*  ^"^  3^* 
N.  lat  The  strongest  current  is  oonomonly  met  with  between  88*  and 
89°  N.  lat :  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  numy  intelligent  navigators  that  the 
breadth  of  what  may  be  called  a  currant  does  not  exceed  100  or  120 
nautical  miles ;  but  the  breadth  of  the  current  as  wdl  as  of  the  belt 
of  warm  water  varies  considerably  at  different  periods.  Its  velocity 
decreases  gradually  in  its  progress  to  the  east  Between  the  meridians 
of  65°  and  66°  it  runs  between  55  and  66  miles  per  daj ;  and  900 
nautical  miles  farther  to  the  east  from  30  to  38  miles.  After  it  begins 
to  bend  to  the  east  and  south-east  its  velocity  diminishes  more  n^iidly ; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Azores  its  mean  rate  does  not  exceed 
10  miles  per  day,  having  lost  20  miles  per  day  in  a  comae  of 
only  600  .miles.  The  temperature  of  its  water  likewise  decreases 
during  all  this  course,  but  at  a  slower  rate.  For  600  nantical  miles 
from  Cape  Hatteras,  or  under  the  meridian  of  63^°  W.  long.,  the  thei^ 
mometer  shows  81°  in  summer,  or  from  10&°  to  11^°  above  the  water 
of  the  ocean  under  the  same  parallel,  after  having  traversed  4  degrees 
of  kkt  Hence,  to  424°  N-  li^  •^^  ^H"  W.  long.,  it  loses  6^°  of  heat, 
the  thermometer  fallmg  from  81°  to  754^  Thence  to  Corvo  the  ther- 
mometer descends  from  754°  to  724°,  still  preserving  a  temperatiue 
of  8°,  or  10°  above  that  of  Uie  ocean. 

Where  the  Gulf  Stream  brushes  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland 
the  warm  water  of  the  current  is  about  8°  higher  than  that  of  the 
ocean,  but  the  water  of  tiie  ocean  exceeds  that  which  oov«ra  the  Great 
Bank  by  25°.  These  different  degrees  of  tefmperature,  though  existing 
so  near  one  another,  can  never  attain  an  equilibrium,  because  each  of 
them  proceeds  from  a  cause  which  is  peculiar,  and  whose  influenoe  at 
the  same  time  is  permanent  To  this  difference  of  temx>eratore  the 
fogs  on  the  banks  and  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  may  be  attributed 

The  whole  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  the  Salt  Kays  to  the 
south-west  of  the  Asores^  amounts  to  upwards  of  3000  nautical  miles, 
in  which  course  it  traverses  fr^om  19  to  20  degrees  of  lat  (23*  to  42",  or 
43°),  and  diminishes  in  temperature  134°  {^^  ^''  ^  72^°).  According 
to  Major  Bennell  it  arrives  at  the  Azores  in  77  or  78  days. 

The  Gulf  Stream  being  itself  of  considerable  breadtii,  and  covering 
besides  with  the  wann  water  brought  down  by  it  large  tracts  of  the 
sea  on  both  sides  of  its  course,  forms  a  vast  expanse  oi  warm  water 
in  the  centre  of  the  North  Atlantic.  It  extends  from  the  30th  meri- 
dian to  the  75th,  and  sometimes  covers  in  breadth  at  the  east  end  aH 
the  sea  from  33°  or  84°  to  45°  N.  lat,  but  at  its  western  extremity  it 
contracts  to  about  160  or  170  nautical  miles.  It  is  accordingly  2000 
miles  in  length,  and  at  a  mean  850  miles  in  breadth,  and  thus  faimi 
a  more  extensive  sur&ce  than  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  body  of 
water  contains,  besides  the  stream  itself,  its  counter-currents^  offsets, 
overflowings,  and  deposite,  the  current  itself  poeubly  not  occupying 
one-half  of  this  spacer  The  Mexican  Sea  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  a  vast  cauldron  for  heating  water,  whi(^  is  distributed  over  the 
central  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic.  By  the  Gulf  Stream  the  eaateni 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  is  kept  free  from  ice,  and  a  temperature  of  from 
8°  to  12°  higher  imparted  to  it  than  the  water  of  the  western  side  of  the 
Atlantic  in  corresponding  latitudes.  Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  such 
a  vast  expanse  of  warm  water,  from  8°  to  10*  above  the  temperature  of 
the  sea,  must  have  a  great  effect  on  the  surrounding  sea  and  the  adjacent 
countries ;  and  this  influence  no  doubt  reaches  to  the  British  Idandfl 
and  even  to  Norway,  if  the  Gkdf  Stream  really  extends  so  fkr.  Bat 
to  what  extent  these  countries  are  influenced,  or  how  fSar  the  influence 
reaches,  has  not  yet  been  fully  elucidated. 

The  surface  of  the  Gulf  Stream  Lieutenant  Maury  describes  as  being 
**  a  double  inclined  plane,  having  the  ridge  or  line  of  meeting  of  these 
two  planes  near  the  axis  of  the  stream,  from  which  the  surface  ^ter, 
like  the  rran  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  runs  off  towards  each  side :" 
this  ridge,  he  says,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  nearly  two  feet  higher 
than  the  contiguotis  waters  of  the  Atlantia    And  to  this  peculiarity 
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of  fonn,  caused  by  the  eleyaiion  of  temperature  in  its  waters  above 
th^  of  the  ocean,  he  attribntes  the  gi^Jf-weed  being  only  found  on 
the  easteni  borders  of  the  stream.  * 

The  ofteen  engaged  in  the  United  States  survey  found  extensive 
layers  or  streaks  of  *  warm  water  on  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic  east  of 
the  Qulf  Stream.  These  it  was  inferred  oame  from  the  Qulf  Stream, 
and  were  parte  of  an  offset  or  branch  of  that  stream  running  in  the 
direction  of  the  Island  of  Bermuda.  Subsequent  investigations  con- 
firmed the  accuracy  of  the  observations,'  and  this  bifurcation  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  has  been  accepted  bv  some  as  an  established  fact.  It  is 
however  doubted  by  Maury,  who  states  that  careful  scrutiny  of 
numerous  observations  tends  rather  to  show  that  these  warmer  layers 
arise  from  a  natural  process  of  heating  and  cooling  of  the  siuface  of 
the  ocean.  **  When  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  operatixig  in  their  greatest 
intensity  in  the  northern  hemisphere  they  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
equatorial  suifWce  of  the  ocean  to  the  highest  pitch — its  waters  thus 
becoming  lifter  flow  to  the  north  in  a  gentle  surface  current  of  warm 
water ; "  and  they  would  probably  flow  in  streaks  or  layers,  while  in 
the  process  of  cooling  some  parts  would  almost  necessarily  cool  faster 
than  others.  Very  many  examples  have  also  been  reported  of  irregu- 
larity of  outline  in  the  stream  itself  from  encroachments  of  cold  water. 
These  when  laid  down  on  charts  exhibit  the  waters  of  different  tem- 
peratures running  into  or,  as  it  were,  dovetailed  and  fitted  into  each 
other  in  a  jagged  line,  yet  with  some  approach  to  symmetry,  "  like  the 
sutures  in  a  skulL"  This  phenomenon  partly  explains  and  is  partly 
explained  by  that  just  noticed.  On  the  whole  therefore  he  concludes 
that  both  this  irregularity  of  outline  and  the  streaks  or  layers  of  warm 
water  supposed  to  come  from  the  Qulf  Stream  are  probably  the  warm 
or  cool  waters  due  to  latitude  partly  interlacing  in  certain  seasons  the 
cooler  or  warmer  waters  of  the  same  regions.  The  layers  of  water 
which  have  been  observed  of  a  lower  temperature  than  the  contiguous 
waters  of  the  ocean  are  attributable  to  the  existence  of  submeiged 
mountain  ranges  or  shoals  of  greater  or  less  extent. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  underrate  the 
great  value  of  Lieut.  Maury's  researches ;  but  we  feel  bound  to  add 
that  Lieut.  Mauxy  in  asserting  that  previous  to  his  investigations,  **  all 
we  knew  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon,"  the  Qulf  Stream,  "was 
contained  chiefly  in  what  Dr.  Franklin  said  of  it  more  than  50  years 
ago,"  deals  unfairly  as  well  as  ungenerously  vnth  the  labours  of 
Major  Rennel] ;  labouis  which  occupied  "the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life,"  and  which  imquestionably  added  veiy  lazgely  to  what  was 
previously  known  on  the  subject:  while  by  carefully  collating, 
reducing,  and  systematising  the  observations  made  by  a  great  number 
of  naval  officers  and  scientific  travellers,  he  formed  a  solid  basis  for 
the  operations  of  future  investigators.  Lieut.  Mauiy  himself  is 
greatly  indebted  to  the  work  of  Major  Rennell :  indeed  it  would  not 
be  at  all  too  much  to  say  that  his  '  Investigations '  and  '  Charts  of  the 
Currents  of  the  Atlantic'  are  in  reality  on  extension  of  the  '  Investi- 
gations' and  'Charts  of  the  Currents  of  the  Atlantic'  of  Major 
RcnnelL  Undoubtedly  the  results  of  the  researches  of  the  more 
recent  investigator  are  much  the  more  practically  valuable ;  and  too 
much  praise  can  hardly  be  given  to  the  patient  diligence  as  well  as 
great  ability  with  wMch  Lieut.  Maury  has  collated  and  rendered 
available  the  vast  number  of  observations  placed  in  his  hands,  but  it 
is  far  from  pleasing  to  see  the  truly  important  labours  of  a  prede- 
eetw>r  thus  passed  over  Vithout  notice,  or  worse. 

Besides  the  Qulf  Stream  two  other  currents  in  the  North  Atlantic 
deserve  notice,  the  Arctic  Current  and  the  North  African  or  Quinea 
Current.  The  Arctic  Currenff  which  seems  to  originate  in  the  exten- 
sive noasses  of  ice  which  surround  the  North  Pole,  nms  down  along 
the  eastern  shores  of  Qreenland,  whence  it  carries  numerous  ice-fielcU 
to  the  south-westward.  These  masses,  along  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
are  found  extending  from  250  to  800  miles  from  the  shore  into  the 
open  sea,  and  maik  as  it  were  the  breadth  of  the  current,  which  fills 
with  them  the  strait  that  divides  Iceland  from  Greenland,  and  carries 
them  to  Cape  Farewell,  the  most  southern  extremity  of  Greenland. 
It  then  turns  round  the  cape,  and  runs  up  the  western  coast  of  Green- 
land ;  but  it  seems  that  it  afterwards  crosses  obliquely  Davis's  Strait, 
and  is  turned  to  the  southward  by  Cape  Walsingham  (about  66'  N.  lat.») ; 
for  from  this  cape  a  current  of  8  or  9  miles  per  day  runs  to  the 
southward,  which  at  the  mouths  of  the  straits  of  Cumberland  and 
Hudson  increases  in  velocity  to  15  or  16  miles  per  day.  It  follows 
the  coast  of  Labrador  until  it  arrives  at  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle, 
separating  Newfoundland  from  the  continent  of  America,  where  it 
divides,  sending  a  branch  through  the  strait,  which  afterwards  ioins 
the  outfall  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  while  the  main  body  of  the 
current  running  to  the  east  of  Newfoundland  passes  between  the 
Great  and  the  Outer  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  or  between  45°  and  46** 
N.  lat.  and  46°  and  47°  W.  long.,  near  whi^h  the  Qulf  Stream  meets,  and 
according  to  Lieutenant  Mauiy  bifurcates  it;  one  branch  of  it  under- 
running  the  Qulf  Stream,  whOe  the  other  takes  a  south-westwardly 
direction  along  the  coast  as  a  current  of  cold  water,  for  the  most  part 
submarine.  ITie  breadth  of  the  current  in  this  part  probably  does  not 
exceed  200  or  240  miles,  but  its  temperature  is  always  below  that  of 
the  ocean,  sometimes  as  much  as  16  or  17  degrees.  This  is  mainly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  ice  brought  down  by  it  from  the  coasts  of  Green- 
land and  from  the  Strait  of  Davia  Dr.  Sutherland  ('Journal  of  a 
Voyage  in  Baffin's  Bay/  1850-51).  states  that  in  Davis's  Str^  a 


southerly-going  surface-current  extends  to  various  depths  according 
to  the  locfdity  and  the  season  of  the  year ;  but  it  is  hardly  perceptible 
on  the  surface  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  strait  where  the  northerly- 
going  current  has  been  observed. 

The  North  African  or  Guinea  Chirrcnt  has  its  origin  in  the  sea 
between  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland  and  Cape  Finisterre  in  Spain, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  position  more  positively.  It  is 
however  a  known  fact  that  the  whole  body  of  water  between  Cape 
Finisterre  and  the  Azores  is  in  motion  to  Uie  south  and  south-east, 
the  western  part  running  more  southerly  and  the  eastern  lying  towards 
the  continent  of  Europe  more  easterly.  As  far  as  Cape  St  Vincent  it 
runs  half  a  mile  per  hour,  but  from  that  promontory  southward  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mila  To  the  south  of  Cape  St  Vincent  the  coast 
of  Europe  and  Afiica  form  as  it  were  the  pipe  of  a  funnel ;  and  here 
it  is  observed  that  the  whole  body  of  water  between  the  above-named 
cape  and  Cape  Cantin  on  the  African  coast,  and  as  far  westward  as  the 
20ith  meridian,  sets  towards  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  From  Cape  Cantin 
to  Cape  Bojador  (26°  7'  N.  lat)  the  motion  of  the  sea  for  a  distance 
of  more  than  300  nautical  miles  from  the  land  points  nearly  towards 
the  shore ;  and  the  same  direction  is  observed  to  Cape  Blanco,  five 
degrees  farther  south,  but  in  the  latter  space  it  extends  only  from  150 
to  180  miles  from  the  land  This  current  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Sahara  imited  to  the  westerly  wind  which  continually  blows  in  this 
sea  renders  it  extremely.dangerous  to  the  unwary  navigator,  and  has 
been  the  cause  of  numerous  shipwrecks.  From  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape 
Verde  the  current  along  the  coast  sets  somewhat  to  the  west  of  south, 
and  identifies  itself  with  the  drift-current  of  the  trade-vdnds ;  but  it 
does  not  mingle  with  it,  as  is  indicated  by  the  lower  temperature  of 
its  water,  which  near  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  is  8  degrees  lower 
than  that  of  the  ocean  moved  by  the  drift-current  At  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  it  turns  slowly  round  towards  the  south,  and  afterwards 
towards  the  south-east  and  east-south-east,  influenced  by  the  form  of 
the  coast  of  Africa.  Between  Cape  Verde  and  Cape  Mesurado  the 
distance  of  the  current  from  the  shore  is  about  200  nautical  miles,  and 
this  space  is  occupied  by  periodical  currents.  Having  passed  Cape 
Mesunido  the  current  sets  due  east,  and  runs  here  with  increased 
rapidity,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  per  hour.  It  ranges  along 
the  coast  of  Guinea  until  it  is  partly  dissipated  in  the  sea  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Quorra  between  the  Bay  of  Benin  and  that  of  Biafra,  and 
partly  stopped  ahead  by  the  Equatorial  Current  The  Quinea  Current 
extends  along  these  coasts  at  a  mean,  about  180  miles  or  3  degi*eeB 
in  breadth ;  and  its  greatest  velocity  is  during  the  season  of  the  south- 
west winds  (from  June  to  September)  in  the  sea  lying  w^st  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  south  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  Its  temperature  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  ocean  by  several  degrees  as  far  as  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  where  the  difference  sometimes,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  amounts  to  8  degrees ;  but  to  the  south  of  these  islands 
it  receives  a  lai^e  accession  of  water  from  the  westward  by  which  its 
temperature  is  raised  at  once  several  degrees.  By  some  this  is  believed 
to  be  in  reality  not  an  independent  current,  but  the  Atlantic  Equa- 
torial Counter-Current 

We  conclude  these  observations  on  the  currents  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  noticing  that  branch  of  the  Quinea  current  which  separates 
itself  from  the  main  stream  nearly  at  its  origin,  and  passes  to  the  east 
along  the  southern  part  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  After  coasting  the 
northern  shore  of  Spain  it  turns  to  the  north  and  north-west  along 
the  coasts  of  France,  and  shooting  across  the  mouths  of  the  English 
and  Irish  channels  it  bends  round  to  the  west  and  thence  through  all 
the  intermediate  points  to  the  south-east,  till  it  falls  again  into  the 
original  current,  performing  a  complete  rotation  between  Spain, 
France,  and  the  Atlantic  at  large.  The  north-east  side  of  this  vortex 
shoots  off  to  the  north-west  and  across  the  two  channels,  and  thus 
forms  the  current  which  so  often  places  ships  in  danger  near  the  Scilly 
Islands.  This  current,  the  exact  knowledge  of  which  we  owe  to  the 
indefatigable  industry  of  Major  Rennell,  bears  his  name,  and  is  called 
Rennell's  Current 

It  has  been  often  sud  that  the  temperature  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  northern,  and  that  the 
difference  amounts  at  least  to  ten  degrees  of  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit ; 
from  recent  observations  however  it  appears  that  the  supposed  differ- 
ence between  the  temperature  of  both  hemispheres  in  higher  latitudes 
does  not  exist  in  the  open  sea. 

The  £Eu:t  however  that  the  ice  advances  much  farther  to  the  south 
in  the  Northern  than  to  the  north  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  deserves 
to  be  noticed  more  particularly. 

The  region  of  ice  which  surrounds  the  North  Pole  has  not  been 
attained,  and  therefore  our  information  concerning  it  is  extremely 
scanty.  Till  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  it  was  thought  that 
all  the  ice  extending  from  the  pole  to  a  distance  of  about  nine  degrees 
formed  one  continuous,  undivided,  and  immoveable  mass.  But  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  recent  arctic  voyagers  that  this  apparently  immense 
ice-field  is  divided  during  summer  into  a  great  number  of  compara- 
tively small  pieces,  and  that  these  pieces  instead  of  being  stationarv 
are  continually  on  the  more  toward  the  south  or  south-west  With 
the  return  of  the  long  night  and  the  cold  they  are  cemented  togfcther 
by  the  frosty  and  form  one  undivided  mass.  The  pieces  of  ice  which 
in  summer  are  detached  from  this  mass,  and  move  to  the  southward, 
probably  by  the  impulse  given  to  them  by  the  arctio  current,  an 
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earned  along  the  easteni  coast  of  Greeolaiid  to  Cape  Farewell  in  dose 
mafisee,  00  that  they  only  can  be  penetrated  in  the  summer  months 
with  much  labour  and  peril  by  bold  navigators.  In  winter  they  seem 
to  be  fixed  to  the  coast  and  to  become  stationaiy  by  the  intensify 
of  the  frosty  and  even  to  extend  over  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  which 
in  summer  is  free  from  ice.  The  whale-fishers  who  annually 
visit  the  ^pitsbeigen  Sea  and  Davis's  Strait  find  that  these 
masses  of  ice  form  in  the  month  of  May  an  irregularly  waving  but 
generally  continuous  line  from  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  to  Nova- 
Ziembla. 

This  continuous  line  of  polar  ice  extends  from  Newfoundland  in  a 
northerly  direction  along  the  Labrador  shore,  generally  preventing  all 
access  to  lan<3^  as  high  as  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  Strait ;  then 
turning  to  the  north-east,  it  forms  a  bay  near  the  coa^t  of  Greenland 
in  about  66"  or  67**  N.  lat.  by  suddenly  passing  away  to  the  southward 
to  the  BOutiLem  extremity  of  Greenland.  But  this  bay  usually  formed 
by  the  ice  at  66"  or  67"  lat.  does  not  always  exist  The  quantity  of 
ice  on  each  side  of  Davis's  Strait  is  often  small,  and  then  the  continuity 
of  the  ice-masses  is  liable  to  be  broken  so  as  to  allow  ships  to  reacn 
the  land.  From  the  conformation  of  the  land,  geographers  have  for 
some  time  had  an  opinion  that  the  sea  on  ihe  north  of  the  Parry 
Islands  might  be  as  clear  as  it  is  known  to  be  throughout  the  year  in 
the  same  latitude  north  of  the  Siberian  Islands.  This  opinion  has 
received  a  certain  amount  of  confirmation  by  the  discovery  made  by 
Captain  Penny  that  the  Wellington  Channelopened  out  into  a  strait 
which  was  clear  to  the  north-west  This  discovery  has  greatly 
strengthened  the  expectation  that  this  may  prove  a  channel  of  com- 
munication as  a  continuation  of  Barrow's  Strait  from  the  Atlantic 
into  the  Polar  Ocean.  In  the  summer  of  1852  Sir  Edward  Belcher 
sailed  up  the  Wellington  Channel,  which  was  then  open,  and  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  solve  this  problem ;  if  unhappily 
he  should  be  unable  to  throw  light  on  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
and  his  brave  companions,  which  is  of  course  the  main  object  of  the 
expedition. 

After  doubling  Cape  Farewell,  the  most  southern  promontory  of 
Greenland,  the  Une  of  the  polar  ice  advances  in  a  north-eastern  direc- 
tion along  the  east  coast,  sometimes  enveloping  Iceland  as  it  proceeds, 
until  it  roadies  the  island  of  Jan  Mayen.  Passing  this  island  on  the 
north-west,  but  frequently  inclosing  it,  the  edge  of  the  ice  then  trends 
a  little  more  to  the  eastward,  and  usually  intersects  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  between  71"  and  73"  N.  lat  Having  reached  the  longitude 
of  6"  or  6"  east,  and  in  some  instances  as  far  as  8"  or  10",  it  changes 
its  direction  at  once,  and  by  suddenly  stretching  to  the  north  it  forms 
nearly  a  right  angle,  or  a  kind  of  promontoiy.  Hence  it  proceeds 
northward  nearly  in  the  same  meridian  as  far  as  the  80th  parallel, 
where  it  joins  Hakluyt's  Headland^  and  then  passes  southward  along 
the  coast  of  Spitsbergen  to  Cherie  Island,  which  is  between  Spitz- 
bergen  and  the  North  Cape.  Having  passed  this  island  it  assumes  a 
more  direct  course  a  little  to  the  south  of  east,  until  it  forms  a 
junction  with  the  ice  inclosing  the  island  of  Nova-Zembla. 

That  remarkable  promontory  midway  between  Jan  Mayen  and 
Cherie  islands,  formed  by  the  sudden  stretch  of  the  ice  to  the  north, 
constitutes  the  line  of  separation  between  the  east  or  whaling,  and 
the  west,  or  sealing  ice,  of  the  fishers;  and  the  deep  bay  lying  to  the 
east  of  this  promontoiy  and  the  west  of  Cherie  Island,  which  may  be 
called  the  Whale-fisher's  Bight,  invariably  forms  the  only  pervious 
track  for  proceeding  to  the  fishing  latitudes  northward.  When  the 
ice  at  the  entrance  of  this  bay  occurs  so  strong  and  compact  as  to  pre- 
vent the  approach  to  the  shores  of  Spitzbergen  and  the  advance  north- 
ward to  lat  74"  and  75",  it  is  said  to  be  a  '  close  season ; '  and,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  called  an  '  open  season '  when  an  iminterrupted  naviga- 
tion extends  along  the  western  coast  of  Spitzbeigen  to  Hakluyt's 
Headland.  In  an  open  season  a  large  channel  of  water  lies  between 
the  land  and  the  ice,  from  60  to  150  nautical  miles  in  breadth,  extend- 
ing to  lat  79"  and  80",  and  gradually  approaching  the  coast  of  Spitz- 
beigen, imtil  it  at  length  efiects  a  junction  with  the  north-western 
extremity  of  it  or  with  Hakluyf  s  Headland,  by  a  semi-circular  bend. 
But  though  in  an  open  season  the  ice  is  interrupted  between  Green- 
land and  Spitzbergen,  it  preserves  its  continuity  to  the  south  of  the 
latter  islands,  proceeding  from  thence  direct  to  Cherie  Island.  In  a 
dose  season  the  ice  stretches  across  the  entrance  of  the  Whale-fisher's 
Bight,  and  joining  the  south  of  Spitzbergen,  forms  a  barrier  against 
the  fishing-stations ;  yet  this  barrier  is  often  of  a  limited  extent,  and 
terminates  on  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen  in  an  open  space,  either  forming 
or  leading  to  the  retreat  of  the  whales.  This  space  however  is  some- 
times frozen  over  until  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month  of  May,  but  it 
is  not  unfrequently  free  from  ice.  The  barrier  itself  which  is  here 
opposed  to  the  fishers  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  usually  consists  of  a 
l)ody  of  ice  from  60  to  90  or  even  120  miles  across  in  the  shortest 
diameter,  and  is  generally  formed  of  smaller  pieces  of  ice,  called  pack- 
ice,  often  cemented  into  a  continuous  field  by  the  Intermixture  of 
newly-formed  ice.  Behind  this  barrier  the  sea  is  commonly  open  up 
to  80",  and  sometimes  much  farther.  In  summer  this  open  space 
appears  to  extend  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Spitzbergen.  The 
bcurier  of  ice  which  in  a  close  season  shuts  up  the  entrance  of  the 
Whale-fisher's  Bight  in  May,  disappears  invariably  in  June,  and  then 
the  sea  is  rendered  freely  navigable  from  the  very  haunt  of  the  whales 
to  the  expanse  of  the  Atlantic. 


Similar  dianges  take  place  in  the  ice  of  Hudson's  Bay,  Baffin's  Bay. 
and  Davia's  Strait  The  navigation  of  Hudson's  Bay  is  fint  inter- 
rupted by  ice,  generally  in  the  month  of  November ;  but  on  the  east 
side  of  Davis's  Strait  it  does  not  usually  make  its  appeaanance  under 
the  land  until  the  spring.  Littie  progress  can  be  made  through  the 
ice  into  the  great  bays  of  Hudson  and  Baffin  imtil  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  when  a  passage  to  the  extremity  of  each  ba^  is  gradually 
opened.  In  the  months  of  August  and  September  the  ice  of  the  bayi 
seems  to  be  the  most  open ;  and  in  the  straits  of  Davis  and  Hudson 
almost  entirely  dispersed. 

The  ice  met  with  in  the  sea  between  Greenland  and  Spitabetgen 
consists  commonly  of  ice-fields,  or  pieces  consisting  of  a  single  sheet, 
with  its  surface  raised  in  general  four  or  six  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  its  base  depressed  to  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
beneath.  But  the  deficiency  in  elevation  is  suffidentiy  compensated 
by  the  amazing  extent  in  surface,  some  of  these  ice-fidds  being  many 
leagues  in  length,  and  covering  an  area  of  several  hundred  square 
milea  Ice-islimds,  or  ice-bergs,  are  also  found,  but  they  are  neither 
so  numerous  nor  so  bulky  as  those  of  Baffin's  Bay,  where  they  attain 
an  immense  size :  that  which  was  described  by  Captain  Boss  and 
measured  by  Lieutenant  Parry,  was  aground  in  euty-one  fathoms :  it 
was  4169  yards  long,  8689  ya^  broad,  and  51  feet  high ;  its  weight 
was  calculated  to  amount  to  1,292,897,678  tona 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  ice  which  is  brought  down  by  the  aretie 
current  to  the  very  centre  of  the  North  Atlantic,  originates  in  the  Bay 
of  Baffin  and  the  Strait  of  Davis,  for  it  consists  almost  entirdy  of  ice- 
beigs.  When  the  sun  returns  to  the  arctic  r^on,  and  the  icy  bondi 
which  connect  these  bodies  with  the  continent  hare  been  dissolved, 
they  descend  in  numerous  masses  along  the  coasts  of  Labrador  sod 
Newfoundland,  some  of  them  entering  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  by  the 
Strait  of  Belle  Ide.  From  Newfoundland  they  advance  farther  to  the 
south  and  south-east,  and  are  often  met  with  in  the  Gulf  Stream  ited^ 
between  56"  and  46"  W.  long.,  and  as  far  south  aa  40"  45'  N.  lat,  from 
the  month  of  April  to  that  of  November.  Some  of  them  even  here 
are  of  vast  size,  out  all  in  a  state  of  rapid  thaw.  They  oool  the  water 
sendbly  to  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  around  them ;  and  the 
thermometer  sinks  sometimes  no  less  than  17  or  18  degrees^  frtnn  61* 
or  60"  to  43"  in  their  neighbourhood. 

In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  ice  does  not  advance  to  sudi  low 
latitudes  in  any  part  of  the  sea.  Captain  Weddell  did  not  see  any 
before  he  reached  57"  30'  3.  lat  Having  found  it  in  a  rather  crowded 
state  between  59"  and  69"  to  the  north  and  south  of  that  diain  of 
islands  which  are  known  under  the  names  of  the  South  Shetlsnds  and 
New  Orkneys  group,  he  arrived  to  the  south  of  70"  lat  in  an  open  sea, 
where  not  a  particle  of  ice  was  found  at  73"  17'  lat  and  35"  55'  W. 
long.,  and  even  at  74"  15'  only  a  few  ice-islands  were  met  with.  Later 
voyagers  have  only  confirmed  these  facts.  Farther  to  the  west  Captain 
Sir  J.  Ross  was  in  1841  able  to  penetrate  to  78"  4'  S.  lat  before  be 
was  arrested  by  land,  which  was  skirted  by  a  barrier  of  ice  extending 
from  ten  to  twenty  nules  from  the  shore.  The  South  Atlantic  appean 
then  to  be  much  less  encumbered  with  ice  than  the  North  Atiantie, 
probably  because  it  contains  much  less  land. 

Captun  Cook  observed  that  the  ice  about  the  Antarctic  Pole  in  the 
South  Atlantic  extended  farther  north  than  in  the  Pacific  Yeiy  few 
vessels  he  savs  met  with  ice  going  round  Cape  Horn,  and  very  little  is 
observed  below  the  60th  degree  of  lat  in  the  Pacific.  But  between 
the  meridian  40"  W.  and  50"  or  60"  £.,  it  advances  as  far  north  u 
51".  He  hence  inferred  the  existence  of  a  southern  continent  But  it 
is  now  known  that  the  ice  found  at  this  latitude  owes  its  origin  to  the 
chain  of  islands  above  mentioned,  and  to  the  extensive  coast  (Osoovered 
in  the  neighbouxhood  by  Captain  Biscoe,  and  that  to  the  south  of  it 
the  sea  is  open  and  entirely  tree  from  ice. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Atiantie  Ocean  that  • 
considerable  part  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  sargasso,  or  gulf-weed 
(Fucut  natana).  The  region  of  this  weed  extends  nearly  across  the 
whole  ocean,  beginning  on  the  east  at  the  30th  meridian,  and  extend- 
ing on  the  west  to  the  Bahama  Islandfl.  Its  northern  limit  may  be 
placed  at  36"  N.  lat,  and  its  southern  at  19"  N.  lat ;  and  it  is  the 
habitation  of  countiess  numbers  of  marine  animals.  The  whole  region 
hoVever  is  not  equally  crowded  with  weed,  the  greatest  quantities 
being  met  with  at  the  eastern  and  western  extremities,— on  the  east, 
nearly  under  the  meridian  of  the  islands  of  Corvo  and  Flores,  the 
most  western  of  the  Azores,  where  between  lat  25"  and  36",  and 
long.  30"  and  32",  it  forms  first  a  narrow  stripe,  but  to  the  southward 
expands  to  a  great  width.  This  region  is  called  by  the  Portuguese 
Mar  de  Saigaaso,  or  '  weedy  sea.'  The  quantity  of  tiie  weed  is  really 
astonishing.  It  covers  like  a  mantie  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  many 
miles,  and  extends  more  than  1200  nules  from  north  to  south.  Tbe 
western  region  extends  between  the  parallels  22"  and  26",  about  the 
meridians  of  70"  and  72",  where  the  weed  also  is  found  in  a  very 
crowded  state.  The  intermediate  region  is  less  so ;  and  it  would  even 
seem  that  in  some  parts  the  sea  is  oiUy  lightly  strewed  with  it  whilst 
in  others  it  is  much  more  abundant  It  is  observed  tJliat  the  greatest 
mass  of  this  weed  is  found  at  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  where  the 
Gulf  Stream  terminates ;  and  the  next  great  mass  where  the  coun- 
ter-current of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  runs  {donf  its  southern  border, 
unites  at  the  Bahamas  with  the  drift-current  01  the  North  Atlantia 
Much  of  this  weed  is  brought  down  by  the  Gulf  Stream  from  the  Sea 
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of  Mexico ;  but  the  quantity  is  so  great  that  it  is  reasonably  supposed 
that  most  of  it  must  be  produced  in  the  Atlantic  itself  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Bea.  It  appears  to  be  produced  in  considerable  quantities  on 
the  Bahjuna  banks. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  different 
parts  contain  different  quantities  of  salt ;  and  several  persons  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  this  difference,  but  no 
satisfactory  results  have  yet  been  attained.  We  know  only  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sea-water  is  less  near  the  poles 
than  between  the  tropics  and  under  the  equator ;  but  how  great  that 
difference  is  remains  uncertain.  Captain  Scoresby  found  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  sea-water  near  the  coast  of  Greenland  to  be  between  1  -025  9 
and  1*0270;  and  others  have  observed  it  between  tiie  tropics  to  be 
1*0297,  and  near  the  equator  even  1*0578 ;  but  the  latter  ol^rvation 
is  rendered  doubtful  by  others  which  gave  a  different  result. 

Another  remarkable  fact  is  the  difference  between  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  water  of  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  seas  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  That  of  the  Baltic  contains  only  one-sixth  of  the  salt  which  is 
found  dissolved  in  the  Ocean,  its  specific  gravity  being  on  an  average 
not  more  than  1*0049.  The  Mediterranean  Seia  contains  somewhat 
more  salt  than  the  Ocean :  to  the  east  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  sea-water  is  1*0838 ;  whilst  between  Cape  St. 
Vincent  and  Cape  Cantin  it  was  found  to  be  only  1*0294. 

One  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  American  naval  ofiBcers  engaged  in 
the  survey  of  the  Atlantic  have  directed  a  good  deal  of  their  attention 
is  that  of  endeavouring  to  aacertain  the  greatest  dept^  of  the  ocean. 
They  succeeded  in  obtaining  veiy  deep  soundings,  the  greatest  being 
that  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Walsh,  who  in  81'  69'  N.  lat,  58*  43' 
W.  long.,  sounded  to  5700  fathoms  (34,200  feet,  or  5*6  geographical 
miles)  without  finding  bottom.  This  was  the  greatest  depth  which 
had  then  been  attained ;  but  it  has  since  been  exceeded  by  an  English 
officer.  Captain  H.  M.  Denham,  of  H.MS.  Herald,  who  on  the  303i  of 
October,  1852,  in  36"*  49'  S.  lat.  37*'  6'  W.  long.,  found  bottom  at  a 
depth  of  7706  fathoms  (46,236  feet,  or  7*6  geographical  miles),  which 
is  3  geographical  miles  more  than  tbe  highest  points  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  are  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  These  soundings,  if  they 
could  be  depended  on,  would  sufficiently  prove  what  has  long  been 
supposed,  that  the  ocean  has  depths  vezy  far  surpassing  the  loftiest 
elevations  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  right  however  to  add 
that  the  accuracy  of  these  deep-sea  soundings  has  been  disputed, 
although  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  ensure  their  correctness. 

We  mentioned  that  one  of  the  points  to  which  the  United  States 
government  directed  the  particular  attention  of  the  masters  of  whalers 
— of  which  there  are  in  the  American  whale  fishery  upwards  of  600, 
manned  by  15,000  seamen — was  the  localities  in  which  the  sperm  and 
'  right '  whales  were  met  with.  The  results  deduced  from  a  careful 
comparison  of  their  logs  are  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve  quoting  in 
the  words  of  Lieutenant  Maury's  Report : — 

**  As  observation  after  observation  in  such  an  immense  field  was 
recorded  day  after  day,  with  the  most  untiring  industry,  and  as  the 
oft-repeated  process  finally  began  to  express  a  meaning,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  lines  for  entering  the  right  whales  through  certain 
districts  of  the  ocean  were  blanks  from  one  side  of  the  chart  to  the 
other.  Finally  it  was  discovered  that  the  torrid  zone  is  to  this 
animal  forbidden  groimd,  and  that  it  is  physically  as  impossible  for 
him  to  cross  the  equator  as  it  would  be  to  cross  a  sea  of  flame.  In 
short,  that  there  is  a  belt  from  two  to  three  thousand  miles  in  breadth, 
and  reaching  from  one  side  of  the  ocean  to  the  other,  in  which  the 
right  whales  are  never  found.  Hence  the  discovery  that  the  fish 
csdled  the  right  whale  in  the  northern  hemisphere  is  not  the  fish 
which  goes  by  this  name  in  the  southern ;  that  the  right  whale  of 
Behring's  Straits  and  the  whales  of  Baffin's  Bay  are  probably  the 
same  animal ;  and  if  so,  that  there  is  at  times  at  least  an  open  water- 
communication  through  the  polar  regions  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans ;  for  iSna  animal  not  being  able  to  endure  the  warm 
waters  of  the  equator  could  not  pass  from  one  ocean  to  the  other 
unless  by  way  of  the  arctic  regions. 

(Rennell's  Investigation  of  the  Currents  in  the  AtUnUic  Ocean; 
Maiuy's  Investigation  of  the  Winds  and  Currents  of  the  Sea ;  Notice 
to  Mariners ;  and  Charts  of  the  Winds  and  Currents  of  the  Atlantic; 
Purd/s  Memoir  to  accompany  the  Charts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  10th 
ed.,  revised  by  A.  G.  Findlay,  1853;  Humboldt's  Travds;  CosmoSf 
translated  by  Sabine  :  Reports  of  Royal  and  British  AssociationSf  in 
the  Athenseum  for  1852 ;  Accounts,  Journals,  &c.,  of  Voyages  in  the 
Arctic  Regions,  by  Scoresby,  Ross,  Parry,  Weddell,  Back,  Itichardson, 
Sutherland  &c. ;  Wilkes's  United  States  Exploring  Expedition ;  Nar- 
rative of  the  Surveying  Voyage  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle  ;  Darwin's 
Journal ;  Physical  Atlases  of  Berghaus,  Johnston,  and  Petermann.) 

ATLAS  is  the  historical  and  geographical  name  of  an  extensive 
mountain  system,  which  covers  with  its  ranges,  branches,  and  table- 
lands the  north-western  part  of  Africa.  Its  southern  boundary  lies 
between  27**  and  82''  N.  lat,  fh>m  south  of  Cape  Nun  on  the  AtUntic 
Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Cabes,  or  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  opposite  the  island 
of  Jerbi ;  the  northern  is  formed  by  the  southern  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  between  Cape  Spartel  at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and 
Cape  Bon,  lying  east-north-east  of  the  town  of  Tunis.  The  coast  formed 
by  its  oflbets  and  terraces  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  extends  upwards 
of  600  geographical  miles,  and  is  partly  low  and  sandy,  and  partly  rocky, 
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but  does  not  rise  to  a  great  height,  except  at  Capd  Ghir  and  a  few 
isolated  places  of  small  extent.  The  coast  along  the  Mediterranean 
between  Cape  Spartel  and  Cape  Bon  is  generally  rocky  and  high ;  in 
many  places  the  elevation  is  very  great,  and  it  continues  for  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Between  Cape  Bon  and  the  Gulf  of  Cabes  it  is 
likewise  generally  rocky  to  Cape  Vada,  but  it  does  not  rise  here  to  a 
great  height,  and  is  in  many  places  interrupted  by  a  flat  sandy  shore. 
From  Cape  Vada  to  the  island  of  Jerbi,  along  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  it  is 
extremely  low  and  sandy. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  Atlas  is  formed  by  the  Great  African 
Desert,  or  the  Sahara ;  from  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  is  separated 
by  low  sandy  hills,  which  have  been  blown  up  by  the  winds,  and 
which  gradually  encroach  upon  the  gentle  declivities  with  which  the 
moxmtains  terminate  on  this  side.  On  the  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Cabes 
the  Nofusa  Mountains,  which  are  the  last  offset  of  the  Atlas  toward 
the  east,  are  connected  with  the  Ghuriano  Moimtains,  which  extend 
toward  the  south-east,  through  the  kingdom  of  Tripoli,  but  for  good 
reasons  are  considered  as  not  belonging  to  the  sjBtem  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains. 

Within  the  boimdary  here  assigned  to  these  mountains  is  compre- 
hended the  whole  of  the  empire  of  Fez  and  Marocoo,  and  the  French 
territory  of  Alg^rie,  as  well  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  regency  of 
Tunis.  The  area  of  these  countries  may  amount  to  upwards  of 
500,000  square  miles,  in  which  case  the  Atlas  system  would  cover  a 
space  not  much  inferior  to  Fi'ance,  Germany,  and  Italy,  taken  together. 
This  vast  extent  of  oountiy  however  does  not  consist  entirely  ol 
mountain  ranges  and  valleys,  but  a  considerable  x)art  of  it  forms  levol 
plains,  which  especially  towards  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  are  very 
large ;  and  even  between  the  moimtain  ranges  along  the  Mediterranean 
there  are  many  plains. 

The  principal  chain,  by  which  we  mean  to  indicate  the  highest 
ranges  of  the  whole  system,  does  not  run  parallel  to  the  whole  moun- 
tain region  frt)m  west  to  east,  but  forms  rather  an  irregular  and 
winding  diagonal,  whose  principal  direction  lies  from  west* south-west 
to  east-north-east  It  begins  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
with  Cape  Ghir,  30"  85'  N.  lat,  which  rises  nearly  perpendicularly 
out  of  the  sea  to  a  great  elevation,  and  extends  nearly  due  eastwa'  d 
to  the  meridian  of  the  city  of  Marocco,  where  it  turns  to  the  east- 
north-east,  in  which  direction  it  continues  to  the  sources  of  four 
lai:ge  rivers,  the  Wad  Oom-erbegh  (Morbeya),  Maluia  or  Maluvia 
(the  ancient  Molochath  or  Mulucha),  Ziz,  or  Tafilet,  and  Draha 
(Draa).  At  this  place  there  seems  to  exist  an  extensive  mountain' 
knot,  which  contains  as  fiir  as  we  know  the  highest  summits  of  the 
whole  system.  These  summits,  which  are  always  covered  with  snow, 
are  estimated  by  Ali  Bey  to  rise  18,200  feet  above  the  sea,  but 
Graberg  of  Hemsoe  thinks  that  Mount  Hentet  attains  the  highest 
elevation,  being  upwards  of  15,000  feet  The  highest  range  stretches 
hence  nearly  due  north,  but  soon  declines  somewhat  to  the  east,  in 
which  direction  it  approaches  the  Mediterranean.  But  though  an 
o£&et  terminates  with  the  Ras-ud-Dir,  or  Cabo  de  Tres  Forcas,  near 
Melilla,  it  is  not  the  principal  chain;  for  this,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  sea,  seems  to  decline  to  the  east,  and  to  traverse 
the  almost  unknown  region  designated  by  the  name  of  the  Desert  of 
Angad,  through  which  the  boimdaiy-line  between  the  empire  of 
Marocco  and  Algiers  passea  The  chain  up  to  this  point  is  called  by  the 
Europeans  the  Greater  Atias ;  by  the  natives,  Daran,  or  Jebel  Tedla 
(Adtla).  The  principal  chain  again  appears  in  the  territory  of  Algiers, 
where  the  highest  part  bears  the  name  of  Wan-nash-riz,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  banks  of  the  Shellif,  the  valley  of  which  river  probably 
interrupts  the  continuity  of  the  range.  To  the  east  of  it  however  it 
rises  again,  and  forms,  south-east  of  the  town  of  Algiers,  the  high 
summits  of  the  Jurjura  Mountains.  Up  to  this  point  the  range  runs 
nearly  parallel  with  the  sea-coast,  at  a  distance  of  from  30  to  40  miles. 
But  hence  it  declines  somewhat  to  the  south-east,  and  takes  the  names 
of  Mountains  of  Wannougah  and  of  I-aite,  Farther  to  the  east,  at 
about  S**  K  long.,  it  is  called  the  Aturess  Moimtains ;  and  here  it 
begins  to  approach  the  coast  again,  entering  under  the  name  of  th« 
Mountains  of  Tipara,  or  Tiffiish,  the  territory  of  Tunis ;  it  terminates 
with  Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Zibeeb,  north  of  the  town  of  Tunis. 

Littie  is  known  respecting  the  height  of  these  mountains.  One 
summit,  the  Miltsin,  27  miles  S.E.  of  the  town  of  Marocco,  which  is 
free  frt)m  snow  only  once  in  about  every  twenty  years,  according  to 
the  measurement  of  Lieutenant  Washington,  rises  to  11,400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  chains  along  the  Mediterranean, 
which  commonly  receive  the  general  name  of  Lesser  Atlas,  are  much 
lower.  Shaw  states  that  those  of  Wan-nan-sheere  and  Jurjura  are 
the  highest,  and  covered  with  snow  a  considerable  part  of  the  year ; 
and  the  French  naturalist,  Desfontes,  estimated  their  height  at  7200 
feet  This  part  of  the  Atlas  system  forms  the  buttress  of  the  table- 
land or  rather  terrace  of  Algeria.  Farther  to  the  east  the  mountains 
decrease  considerably  in  elevation. 

We  observe,  with  respect  to  the  principal  chain,  that  up  to  the 
point  where  it  enters  the  Desert  of  Angad,  it  forms  the  line  of  separa- 
tion between  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  those  that 
run  north  and  south  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  or  the  Sahara.  The 
Lesser  Atlas  however  does  not  form  such  a  line  of  separation  between 
the  water-courses  running  towards  different  points ;  the  principal  rivers 
which  enter  the  Meditenanean  rise  to  the  south  of  it  in  a  lateral 
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ehiuo,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  principal  chain,  and  make 
their  way  through  the  latter. 

The  lateral  chain,  which  maybe  considered  as  the  western  continua- 
tion of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  probably  separates  from  the  principal  range 
where  it  enters  the  Desert  of  Angad,  and  runs  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  at  a  distance  of  about  30  miles,  and  even  less.  It 
torminateB  opposite  to  Gibraltar  in  the  bold  Cape  of  Couta,  called  by 
the  natives  Jebel  d' Azute  (Motmtain  of  Monkeys),  and  in  Cape  SparteL 
This  chain  is  thought  to  rise  only  to  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea  in 
the  highest  part,  and  is  the  only  one  which  traverses  the  extensive 
country  lying  to  the  west  of  the  principal  range. 

The  numerous  branches  which  lie  to  the  south  of  the  Lesser  Atlas, 
and  cover  the  country  between  it  and  the  Great  Desert,  are  imper- 
fectlv  known  as  to  their  height,  extent,  and  connection  with  one 
another.  It  would  seem  that  the  most  northern  of  these  chains,  that 
in  which  the  large  rivers  (the  Shellif,  Seibouse,  and  Mejerda)  take 
their  origin,  and  which  contains  the  Zackar  Mountains,  is  the  highest, 
and  that  they  lower  as  they  approach  the  Sahara. 

One  branch,  called  the  Jebel  Hadrar,  or  Southern  Atlns,  separating 
from  the  principal  chain  and  extending  towards  the  Sahara,  runs 
south-west  and  terminates  at  Cape  Nun.  It  divides  the  country 
about  the  rivers  Sus  ami  Wad  Messa,  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic 
from  the  region  drained  by  the  river  Draha,  which  is  absorbed  in  the 
loose  eand  of  the  Sahara.  It  is  nearly  unknown,  but  probslbly  rises 
only  to  a  moderate  height. 

Our  information  concerning  the  geology  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  is 
limited  to  the  fact  that  the  lower  skirts  of  the  ridges  are  formed  by 
secondary  limestone,  and  that  this  formation  probably  covers  the 
mountains  to  an  elevation  of  3000  or  4000  foot.  What  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  mountain  masses  is  unknown.  No  traces  of  volcanic 
agency  have  yet  been  discovered.  As  to  the  more  striking  features 
of  external  form,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  they  differ  considerably 
from  the  Alps.  The  Atlas  does  not  exhibit  pointed  peaks,  or  narrow 
and  sharp  edges,  but  its  form  everywhere  shows  a  decided  tendency 
to  extensive  table-lands,  broad  ridges,  and  rounded  summits.  On 
each  side  of  its  declivity  the  range  supports  two,  three,  or  more 
table-lands,  at  different  elevations  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
separated  from  one  another  by  rather  steep  slopes.  The  summit 
of  the  range  however  ia  formed  by  great  masses  of  rock  which  are 
generally  inaccessible,  or  nearly  so ;  in  many  places  they  rise  perpen- 
dicularly. In  a  few  places  these  masses  are  rent  asunder  by  long  and 
narrow  crevices,  through  which  the  mountain-passes  lead  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  Jackson  states  that  only  two  such  passes  exist 
between  Marocco  and  the  province  of  Sus,  and  he  colls  them  Bebavan 
and  Belaviu ;  the  difficulty  of  passing  through  them  with  an  army 
renders  the  possession  of  the  provinces  situated  to  the  south  and 
south-east  of  the  principal  chain  precarious  to  the  emperor  of  Marocco. 
This  description  applies  more  particularly  to  the  Greater  Atlas ;  but 
in  part  also  to  the  Lesser  Atlas :  Shaw  states  that  the  mountains  in 
Algiers  generally  rise  with  a  gentle  acclivity,  and  are  covered  with  a 
succession  of  groves  and  ranges  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  and  that  only 
occasionally  a  rocky  precipice  of  more  difficult  access  occurs.  Yet  he 
notices  in  his  topographical  description  several  very  difficult  mountain 
passes,  as  the  mountain  pass  of  Becban,  through  which  the  great  road 
between  the  town  of  ^giers  and  of  Constantina  lies.  Tlus  peculi- 
arity in  the  form  of  these  mountains  offered  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties which  the  French  encoimtered  in  subjecting  the  territories  of 
Algiers.    [ALoiiRiE.] 

As  the  Atlas  Mountains  in  some  places  rise  above  the  line  of  per- 
petual congelation,  and  in  many  others  approach  this  line ;  and  as  at 
the  same  time  the  southern  declivity  is  turned  towards,  and  is  as  it 
were  contiguous  to,  the  Great  African  Desert,  where  the  greatest 
qiumtity  of  heat  is  developed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  on  the  sides  of  the  Atlas  the  greatest  extremes  and 
varifitions  of  temperature  occur.  Little  definite  information  on  the 
subject  however  has  been  obtained.  We  leam  from  travellers  that  on 
the  low  plains  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  within  its 
lower  ranges,  the  date  palms  cover  extensive  tracts;  that  the  higher 
lands  aboimd  in  gum-trees,  almonds,  olives,  and  other  productions  of 
the  hotter  countries ;  that  the  lower  table-lands  produce  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  walnuts,  apricots,  and  other  fruits  common  to  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe ;  and  that,  proceeding  higher  up  the  ranges,  the 
plains  are  covered  with  pines  of  on  immense  size,  with  a  species  of 
oak  called  the  'belute,'  the  acorn  of  which  is  used  as  food  and  is 
preferred  to  the  Spani^  chestnut,  and  with  ferns,  elms,  mountain-ash, 
and  several  species  of  juniper.  Higher  up  large  forests  of  firs  form 
the  principal  vegetation. 

The  metallic  riches  of  these  mountains  are  not  much  better  known 
than  the  botany.  Bich  mines  of  different  kinds  exist  in  that  lateral 
range  which  separates  the  province  of  Sus  from  the  countries  on  the 
river  Draha ;  it  abounds  especially  in  iron,  copper,  and  lead.  Ketewa, 
a  district  east  of  Tarudant,  contains  rich  mines  of  lead  and  brimstone ; 
and  saltpetre  of  a  superior  quality  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tarudant  itself.  About  $0  or  60  miles  south-west  of  that  town  are 
mines  of  iron  of  a  very  malleable  quality,  equal  to  that  of  Biscay  in 
Spain.  At  Elala,  in  the  same  ridge  of  mountains,  are  several  rich 
mines  of  copper,  some  of  which  are  impregnated  with  gold ;  and  in 
the  some  place  thei-e  is  also  a  rich  silver  mine.    Mines  of  antimony 


and  lead  are  likewise  found  in  Sus.  In  the  bed  of  the  liver  Wad 
Messa  particles  of  silver  may  be  collected.  In  other  parts,  aa  in  the 
Lesser  Atlas,  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  sulphur  are  found.  Salt  ia 
collected  in  many  places,  the  soil  being  strongly  impregnated  with  It 

These  mountains  are  inhabited  by  lions  of  the  fieroest  kind  and  tho 
lat^gest  size;  and  they  abound  in  antelopes,  monkeys  of  difibrent 
species,  and  in  porcupines :  but  their  zoology  has  never  been  well 
investigated. 

Having  taken  a  general  view  of  the  principal  features  of  this  exlcn- 
sive  range,  we  shall  briefly  describe  the  nature  of  the  countries  which 
may  be  considered  as  included  in  its  bosom. 

The  countries  to  the  south  of  the  principal  range,  and  west  of  the 
meridian  of  London,  may  be  divided  into  two  regions,  one  of  which 
contains  the  provinces  of  Tafilet  and  Draha  and  Uie  other  Sua.  The 
first  belongs  to  that  region  which  is  known  as  Beled  el  Jereed  (Land  of 
Dates),  and  extends  along  the  southern  declivity  of  the  whole  system. 
It  consists  of  gently-inclined  sandy  plains,  which  spread  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  and  along  which  are  found  numerous  detached  oases 
(wadys)  where  palms  chiefly  prevail,  but  other  fruit-trees  grow  like- 
wise. The  fruit  of  the  date,  with  camels,  hones,  and  cattle,  are  the 
sole  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  region. 

The  province  of  Sus  is  divided  from  that  of  Draha  by  a  range 
of  mountains,  and  displays  quite  a  different  character.  It  is  wdl 
watered,  and  abounds  in  every  sort  of  agricultural  produce,  and  espe- 
cially in  different  kinds  of  fruits.  The  plantations  of  dates  are 
numerous,  and  those  of  olives  still  more  extensive.  The  oountiy  may 
be  considered  as  a  plain  with  some  small  hills  dispersed  upon  it. 

The  country  included  by  the  Greater  Atlas,  by  that  lateral  branch 
which  terminates  at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  may  be  considered  as  a  plain,  which  exhibits  at  its  southerD 
and  northern  extremities  extensive  level  and  low  countries ;  its  centre, 
between  the  rivers  Seboo  and  Oom-erbegh,  is  occupied  by  an  elevated 
table-land,  which  descends  in  regular  terraces  towards  the  ocean. 
The  distinguishing  features  of  these  three  divisions  will  be  giren 
under  the  article  Marocco. 

The  countries  to  the  east  of  the  principal  chain  display  &  much 
greater  diversity  in  their  nature.  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  northern  comprehends  the  Tell,  or  the  land 
adapted  to  agriculture ;  the  southern  is  partly  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  Beled  el  Jereed,  though,  as  Shaw  observes,  it  is  called  by 
the  natives  the  Sahara,  which  name  cannot  be  applied  to  it  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  understood  in  Europe.  M.  Carette  also 
observes  that  the  only  distinction  which  the  natives  recognise  is  that 
of  the  Tell  and  the  Sahara ;  the  Tell  being  the  region  of  cereals  and 
the  Sahara  the  region  of  palms. 

The  Tell  comprehends  all  the  countries  which  are  watered  by  the 
rivers  falling  into  the  Mediterranean.  Its  northern  half  is  occupied 
by  the  highlands  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  presents  only  a  succession 
of  mountains,  declivities,  and  narrow  valleys,  without  any  phun  of 
considerable  extent  intervening,  except  between  the  cape  of  Ras 
Acconnatter  (Cape  Caxinus)  and  Cape  Matifu,  on  both  sides,  and  to 
the  south  of  the  town  of  Algiers,  where  the  country  exhibits  only 
moderate  hills  rising  on  a  rather  level  country.  But  to  the  south  of 
the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  between  it  and  the  mountains  in  which  the 
lai^  rivers  take  their  origin,  the  country  extends  in  large  level  plains 
along  both  sides  of  the  rivers ;  these  plains  abound  in  every  produce 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  But  as  these  plains  open  out  in  the 
north-west  of  Marocco  they  lose  their  fertile  character,  assuming  more 
and  more  that  of  the  Sahara. 

To  the  south  of  the  Tell  lies  a  country  which  in  many  respects 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  the  surfaoe  of 
the  globe.  It  consists  of  a  succession  of  completely-closed  vallejB, 
with  a  temporary  or  permanent  lake  in  their  hollows — ^the  receptacle 
of  the  waters  that  flow  down  from  the  adjacent  mountaino.  It  would 
seem  that  such  valleys  extend  from  the  low  shores  of  the  Leaeer 
Syrtis,  through  the  whole  region,  up  to  the  chain  of  the  Greater 
Atlas ;  and  doubtless  they  rise  in  height  as  they  proceed  toward  the 
west  The  most  eastern  of  these  closed  valleys  is  that  of  the  lake 
called  Sibhah  or  Shibkah-el-Lowdeah  (properly  Sabkhat-al-Audiah, 
that  is,  the  salt  morass  of  the  vallevs),  the  Tritonis  of  the  ancient 
geographers  (the  Lake  of  the  Marks),  which  is  separated  frtjm  tho 
Lesser  Syrtis  by  a  sandy  tract  of  apparently  no  great  elevation,  and 
to  l^e  south-east  of  which,  at  no  great  distance,  are  the  Noftisa  or 
Nifzowah  Moimtains,'the  most  eastern  branch  of  the  Atlas  system. 
The  lake  is  20  miles  long  and  6  miles  broad ;  yet  it  is  not  altogether  a 
collection  of  water,  there  being  several  dry  tracts  interspersed  aU  over 
it,  which  look  like  so  many  islands.  In  the  dry  season  the  water 
entirely  disappears,  and  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is  passed  by  the 
caravans,  for  the  direction  of  which  palm-trunks  are  planted  at  certain 
distances,  because  the  groimd  contains  many  dangerous  pits  and 
numerous  quicksands.  Hence  it  is  called  the  Lake  of  Marks.  The  vater 
of  the  lake  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  sea  in  saltneas,  and  its  low 
shores  consist  of  sand ;  they  however  are  partly  covered  by  extensiTO 
groves  of  date-palms.  It  receives  only  a  few  torrents  from  the  moun- 
tains, which  inclose  it  on  the  north  and  south.  The  second  dose 
valley  is  that  of  the  Melgigg  or  Melrir,  or  the  country  called  Zoah, 
ZabAn,  or  Zebe.  This  is  a  narrow  tract  of  land  which  extends  from 
east  to  west  through  the  middle  of  the  territory  of  Algiera,  and  is 
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watered  by  the  river  Wad  Adje-dee,  or  correctly  \V4di-al-Jedl  (the 
River  of  the  Kid),  which  receives  many  small  rivers  originating  in 
the  mountains  between  the  Zaab  and  the  Tell,  and  falls  into  the  lake 
cf  Melglgg,  a  very  extensive  irregularly-shaped  sheet  of  water  in  the 
rainy  season,  but  in  the  dry  months  a  plain  covered  with  salt,  con- 
taining many  quicksands  and  pits.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Adje-dee 
are  numerous  villages  surrounded  by  plantations  of  palm-trees.  The 
third  dose  valley  is  that  of  the  Shatt-es-Saeda,  or  as  it  is  called  by 
Carette,  Lake  Hodna,  to  the  north-west  of  Uie  western  extremity 
of  the  preceding  valley.  It  is  a  plain  extending  for  many  miles 
between  two  chains  of  rather  high  mountains,  and  accoi^g  to 
the  seaaon  of  the  year  is  either  covered  with  salt  or  overflowed  with 
water.  Here,  too,  the  quicksands  are  numerous,  and  occasion  danger 
to  the  unwary  traveller.  Five  considerable  streams  empty  themselves 
into  the  8hatt-es-Saeda  from  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  it ;  but  the 
country  surrounding  this  lake  is  nearly  an  entire  waste,  and  seems  to 
be  much  more  elevated  than  the  Zaab.  To  the  north-west  of  this  is 
the  Desert  of  Sidi  Alga. 

To  the  south  of  the  valley  of  Zaab  and  the  Sibhah-Helgir  extends 
a  space  which  partakes  of  the  Sahara  character,  but  which  is 
separated  from  the  great  sandy  desert  commonly  known  as  the 
Sanara  by  a  series,  or  according  to  M.  Carette,  "a  vast  archipelago 
of  oases,  each  of  which  displays  a  lively  group  of  towns  and 
villages;"  and  around  each  of  which  are  plantations  of  daterpalms  and 
other  fruit-trees.  This  chain  of  oases  extends  accoxdmg  to  M. 
Carette  through  Tunis  and  Marocco,  as  well  as  Algeria.  (Shaw's 
*  Travels ' ;  Jackson's  *  Account  of  Marocco,'  and  *  Account  of  Tim- 
buctoo  and  Honsa';  'Journal  of  the  (Geographical  Society';  Carette's 
'L'Alg<(rie  Meridionale  et  Septentrionale,'  in  the  'Exploration  Scien- 
tifique  de  I'Alg^rie,'  publJi&ed  by  order  of  the  French  Gbvem- 
ment.) 

The  name  Atlas  first  appears  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Greeks, 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  general  fact  of  the  existence  of  a 
mountainous  region  in  the  north-west  portion  of  the  African  continent. 
But  the  Atlas  of  Herodotus  (iv.  184)  is  rather  a  single  mountain  than 
a  mass  of  mountains.  "It  is  of  contracted  dimensions,  and  circular; 
and  said  to  be  so  high  that  it  is  not  possible  to  see  its  summits,  for 
the  douda  never  leave  them  either  in  winter  or  summer :  the  natives 
say  this  mountain  is  the  pillar  of  heaven."  In  these  western  regions 
the  fables  of  the  Greeks  placed  Atias,  the  brother  of  Prometheus, 
bearing  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders,  (^sch. '  Prom.'  848.)  From 
the  name  of  this  mountain  region  came  uie  name  of  the  adjoining  or 
Ailantio  Ocean.  The  native  name  of  these  mountains  according  to 
Pliny  (v.  1.)  and  Strabo  was  Duris. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancient  geographers  had  a  very  complete 
knowledge  of  toe  Atlas ;  but  still  the  Romans  probably  luiew  more 
about  it  than  we  yet  do,  having  colonised  many  parts  of  the  country 
which  these  mountains  and  their  branches  occupy ;  the  accounts  of 
it  in  Roman  writers  are  however  very  vague.  As  far  as  we  can 
coUect  it  was  only  the  highest  and  western  part  in  the  kingdom  of 
Marocco  to  which  they  applied  the  term  Atlas ;  and  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  extended  the  name  to  the  high  lands  to  the  east  so  far  as  we 
now  do.  The  consul  Suetonitis  Paulinus,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Pliny,  was  the  first  Roman  commander  who  crossed  the  Atlas. '  His 
report  of  their  great  height  agreed  with  all  that  had  up  to  that  time 
b^m  said  of  them ;  he  found  the  lower  parts  of  the  range  covered 
with  thick  forests  of  lofty  trees,  and  the  summits  with  deep  snow  in 
the  midst  of  summer. 

The  ofSaet  (vpSvovs)  of  the  Greater  Atlas  hns  been  described  as 
terminatanglit  Ceuta,  the  Septem  FreUreSj  or  Seven  Brothers,  of  Pliny 
and  Stmbo.  The  Greek  geographer  seems  to  make  the  Atlas 
Mountains  commence  at  Cotes,  now  Cape  Spartel,  and  continue  along 
the  AtlatUic  nde  of  the  continent.  (Compare  Strabo,  p.  825  and  Pliny, 
V.  i)  Pliny  says  that  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Ampelusia,  the 
Vine  Tract,  to  the  headland  which  we  now  call  Cape  Spartel.  Strabo 
gives  no  name  to  the  moimtain  range  stretching  eastward  and  in  the 
interior  firom  Cotes  to  the  Syrtes ;  but  he  describes  it,  together  with 
the  ranges  parallel  to  it,  as  inhabited  first  by  the  Maumsii,  or  Moors, 
and  in  the  interior  by  the  (GsBtuli.  Humboldt  ('  Aspects  of  Nature,' 
1 146,  Sabine's  trana)  follows  Professor  Ideler  in  asserting  that  the 
Atlas  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  can  only  be  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe ;  but 
they  agree  in  stating  that  the  Atlss  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
geographers  must  be  in  Northern  Africa. 

ATOLL,  or  ATOLLONj  is  a  name  given  by  the  natives  of  the 
Maldives  to  the  detached  coral  formations  of  which  their  Archipelago 
is  composed.  They  are  commonly  of  a  circular  form  (the  reef  seldom 
exceeding  a  mile  iu  breadth),  indosuig  a  lagoon,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
miles  in  diameter,  and  rise  perpen<Ucularly  from  an  unfathomable 
depth.  They  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  coml  formations  of  the 
South  Seas,  though  generally  on  a  larger  s^e ;  the  name  Atoll  is 
exduflively  used  among  the  Maldives. 

ATOOI,  ATOWAI,  or  TAUAL    [Sandwich  Islakds.] 

ATRA'TO,  a  river  in  South  America,  in  the  republic  of  New 
Granada,  and  in  the  department  of  the  Rio  Cauca,  of  which  latter  it 
drains  the  northern  part,  called  the  province  of  Choc6.  It  is  foi-med 
by  the  union  of  three  small  rivers,  Rio  Quito,  Rio  Andageda,  and  Rio 
Zitara,  which  rise  in  a  mountain-knot  a  little  south  of  6°  N.  lat.,  and 
■con  join  one  another.    It  runs  nearly  straight  from  Routb  to  north 


for  upwards  of  150  miles ;  its  mouth  is  in  the  Bay  of  Choc5,  the  most 
southern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  near  8°  N.  lat.  Traversing  a 
narrow  vallev,  which  lies  between  two  ranges  of  the  Andes,  and  for 
two-thirds  oi  the  year  is  drenched  by  almost  continual  rains,  the 
Atrato  brings  down  a  greater  quantity  of  water  than  would  be 
supposed  from  the  length  of  its  course ;  and,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Alcedo,  its  mouth  is  five  leagues  wide.  Just  at  its  entrance 
into  the  sea  are  seventeen  small  islands,  lying  in  two  lines.  It  is 
navigable  by  large  vessels  for  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth. 

The  country  drained  by  the  Atrato  and  its  affluents  was  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  It  is 
extremely  mountainous,  except  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  forests  almost  inaccessible,  and  the 
narrow  valleys  on  account  of  the  almost  continual  moisture  of  the  air 
are  marshy,  and  so  frequently  overflowed  that  the  inhabitants  find  it 
necessary  in  many  places  to  build  their  houses  upon  trees,  in  order  to 
be  elevated  at  some  distance  above  the  damp  soil  and  the  reptiles 
engendered  in  the  putrid  waters.  As  the  adjacent  mountains  contain 
rich  mines  of  gold,  and  the  Atrato  and  all  its  affluents  bring  down 
from  them  gold  dust,  a  few  Europeans  have  settled  on  the  banks  of 
Uie  river,  who  cause  considerable  quantities  of  gold  to  be  collected  by 
their  slaves,  by  washing  the  sand  of  the  rivers.  The  native  Indians 
too,  pay  the  taxes  imposed  upon  them  in  that  metal  The  mines 
are  at  present  not  worked,  and  agriculture  is  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned, though  it  is  said  that  the  valley  contains  many  fertile 
tracts. 

The  Atrato  River,  which  is  also  called  Darien  and  Chocb,  has 
obtained  some  historical  celebrity :  the  first  European  settlement  on 
the  contineut  of  America  was  founded  not  far  from  its  mouth  in  1610, 
by  Vasco  Nu&ez  de  Balboa.  It  was  called  Santa  Maria  el  Antiqua, 
and  abandoned  for  Panamk  in  1518,  on  account  of  the  insalubrity  of 
the  air. 

In  modem  times  the  Atrato  has  acquired  another  sort  of  celebrity : 
it  has  been  the  means  by  which  the  only  existing  water-communication 
between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Pacific  has  been  efiected.  One  of 
its  sources,  the  Rio  Quito,  rises  near  the  source  of  the  Rio  San  Juan, 
or  Rio  de  Naonama  (a  tributary  of  the  Pacific),  and  between  them 
nms  a  ravine  called  Quebreda  de  Raspadnra.  In  this  ravine  the  priest 
of  the  village  of  Novita  made  his  parishioners  dig  a  little  canal, 
which  is  navigable  during  the  heavy  rains,  and  thus  the  canoes  of  the 
Indians  carry  the  cacao,  the  most  important  of  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  adjacent  country,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  San 
Juan  to  that  of  the  Atrato.    This  canal  was  cut  in  1788. 

(Alcedo;  Humboldt) 

ATRI.    [Abruzzo.] 

ATRI,  HA'TRIA  PICE'NA.    [Abruzzo  ;  Adhia.] 

ATRIB,  or  ARTRIB,  a  village  in  Lower  Egypt,  near  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Nile.  It  is  the  Athribis  (vo/xhs  'Aepifii-njs)  of  Herodotus 
(iL  166).  Blocks  of  stone  which  have  been  observed  here  probably 
indicate  the  site  of  a  temple,  parts  of  which  may  still  be  buried. 

ATRIKANSKOL    [Siberia.] 

ATSHINSK,  or  ACHINSK,  a  very  thriving  town,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  cirole  of  that  name,  but  at  present  comprised  in  the 
circle  of  Kainsk,  in  the  province  of  Tobolsk,  in  Siberia.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Atshin  and  Tahulym,  the  latter  of  which  on  leaving  the  town 
runs  in  a  northerly  direction,  until  it  falls  into  the  Tshulchinsk,  a 
feeder  of  the  Oby.  It  lies  at  a  distance  of  about  540  miles  E.  by  S. 
from  Tobolsk,  and  about  130  miles  E.  from  Tomsk,  in  SO**  6'  N.  lat, 
90'  60'  E.  long.  Though  only  founded  in  1782  it  is  important  as  a 
'  place  of  transit  for  inland  trade.  Part  of  the  traffic  across  the  line  of 
the  Ui-al  is  brought  to  Atshinsk  in  consequenlse  of  its  communication 
with  Tobolsk  through  the  Oby  and  Tshulym.  The  soil  in  its  A-icinity 
is  fertile,  usually  producing  thirty-fold ;  husbandry  is  therefore  the 
principal  pursuit  of  the  iuhabitants,  who  supply  lai-ge  quantities  of 
com  to  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  iuhabitnuts  consist  either 
of  exiles  or  Tshulym  Tartara. 

ATTERCLIFFE.    [Sheffield.] 

ATTERSEE.    [Ens.] 

AT'TICA  (properly  'Attijc^,  At' tike),  one  of  the  political  divisions 
of  ancient  Greece.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful ;  sonic  (Strabo, 
p.  891)  have  derived  it  from  the  woi-d  Acte,  a  tenii  exprea.sive  of  the 
form  of  the  coast-line.  [Actium.]  From  Acte  the  woiii  Act  ike 
might  be  regularly  foi-med,  and  nftenvnrds  corrupted  into  Attike. 
But  it  is  perhaps  more  likely  that  Att-ike  contains  the  element  Atlk 
or  Aih  which  we  observe  in  the  words  Atth-is  and  Ath-ensc 

Attica  has  the  form  of  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  which  aro  washed  by 
the  sea,  and  a  thiixl  is  protected  by  mountains.  The  mouhtain  range 
which  descends  from  northern  Greece  forms  a  knot  close  upon  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  at  the  huge  mass  of  Cithtcron,  from  which  two  chief 
branches  are  given  out.  One  takes  a  general  south- west  direction, 
under  the  ancient  name  of  the  Oneian  Mountains,  filling  up  the  great- 
est part  of  the  nan*ow  isthmus  between  the  north-east  angle  of  tho 
Corinthian  Gulf  (here  called  the  Alcyonion),  and  the  Saronic  Gulf;  its 
termination  on  the  shore  of  the  Saronic  GuIT  is  at  the  Scironian  rocks 
(Kakiscala),  which  press  so  closely  on  the  coast  as  to  allow  no  road 
between  their  base  and  the  sea.  (Strabo,  p.  391.)  The  other  branch, 
which  has  a  general  eastern  direction,  and  is  called  the  range  of  Pamea,' 
separates  Attica  from  Boootia  and  the  valley  of  the  Boootian  Asopus ; 
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thifl  range  terminates  abruptly  to  the  north  of  Rhamnus,  on  the  seo- 
ooofft  opposite  EuboHL 

According  to  the  survey  of  Captain  Copeland,  the  termination  of 
the  range  of  Pamea  may  be  placed  at  Cape  Calamo,  on  the  Euripua, 
opposite  to  Cape  Aliveri,  in  Euboea  :  above  this  cape  to  the  west  rises 
an  eminence  (probably  the  ancient  Phelleus)  to  the  height  of  2038 
feet,  and  two  other  points  in  the  range  of  Parnes  (advancing  westward 
from  the  supposed  Phelleus)  are  respectively  2758  and  4198  feet  high. 
A  considerable  part  of  Pames  is  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  oak, 
arbutus,  and  wild  pear-trees. 

The  range  of  Pames  on  the  north  and  the  Oneian  range  on  the 
north-west  completely  shut  in  the  Attic  peninsula,  under  which  term 
we  include  also  the  small  plain  of  Meg^s.  There  are  two  roads  from 
Corinth  into  the  Megaris ;  one,  which  is  the  shorter  route,  runs  across 
the  mountains  at  Derveni ;  the  other  runs  to  Calamaky  on  the  Saronic 
Qulf,  and  thence  follows  the  Sdronian  pass,  which  at  present  only 
admits  a  single  vehicle  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  way.  This  Sdro- 
nian pass,  which  is  the  steep  escarpment  of  the  mountains  which  ter- 
minate on  the  coasts  is  four  leagues  in  length.  (Thiersch,  ii  32.) 
Mc^^aris  formed  one  of  the  four  ancient  divisions  of  Attica,  and  after 
the  death  of  Pandion  it  feU  to  the  lot  of  his  son  Nisus.  When  the 
Dorians  invaded  the  Attic  peninsula  in  the  reign  of  Codrus,  they  were 
only  able  to  get  posseraion  of  the  Megaris,  which  however  they  kept, 
and  founded  Megara,  a  Dorian  city,  on  the  confines  of  their  Ionian 
neighbours  of  Attica.  The  history  of  Megaris  therefore  requires  a 
separate  consideration.     [Mboarib.] 

A  natural  boundary  separates  Megaris  from  Attica  properly  so 
called.  A  range  of  high  land  descends  frt>m  the  north-west  boundary 
of  Attica  and  terminates  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Eleusis  in  two 
summits  (Strabo,  p.  895)  formerly  called  Kerata,  or  the  Horns,  and 
now  Kandili,  in  ZS''  V  63"  N.  lat,  23"  28'  8'  K  long.  (Captain  Cope- 
land.)  Another  mountain  range,  which  branches  out  fr^m  Pames 
and  has  a  general  southerly  direction,  terminates  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Bay  of  EUeusis,  and  on  the  nairow  strait  which  here  separates  the 
mainland  from  the  island  of  Salamis.  The  ancient  name  of  this  range 
was  ^galeos,  a  term  also  applied  to  its  southern  extremity,  whidi 
abuts  on  the  ooast,  and  under  which  Xerxes  sat  to  witness  the  sea-fight 
of  Salamis.  (Herod.  vilL  90.)  The  name  Corydallus  was  given  to  a  part 
of  this  range  whicU  terminates  near  the  old  ferry.    (Strabo,  p.  394.) 

Between  the  range  of  Kerata  and  that  of  iEgaleos  lies  the  Eleusinian 
Plain,  one  of  the  natural  divisions  of  Attica. 

The  Athenian  Plain  was  frequently  called  merely  '  the  PUun '  {rh 
ir49toy),  but  both  the  Athenian  and  the  Eleusinian  plains  are  some- 
times included  imder  the  general  name  of  *  the  Plain.'  The  Athenian 
Plain  is  bounded  by  the  range  of  JSgaleos  on  the  west  The  eastern 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  mountains  which  run  southward  frx>m 
Pames,  and  forming  two  masses,  terminate  respectively  in  Cape  Zoster, 
and  in  the  rocky  promontory  of  Sunium,  which  is  in  37^  39'  N.  lat., 
24**  0'  58''  K  long.  Thus  the  transverse  ranges  of  Kerata^  .£galeos, 
and  the  mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  Athenian  Plain,  mark  out 
this  province  into  three  chief  divisions,  of  which  the  third  lies  between 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Athenian  Plain  and  the  sea. 

There  is  no  general  name  for  the  mountains  which  form  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Athenian  Plain.  The  moat  northern  part  appears  to 
be  the  ancient  Brilessus  (Leake),  but  it  was  subsequently,  as  at  present, 
better  known  under  the  name  of  Pentelicus.  The  highest  part  of  this 
range,  which  lies  N.E.  from  Athens,  and  near  the  eastern  shore  of 
Attica,  is  3884  feet.  Pentelicus  consists  of  a  mass  of  hard  fine-grained 
white  marble,  which  supplied  the  materials  for  the  public  buil£ngs  of 
Athens.  The  direction  of  this  mountain  mass  is  about  south-east 
towards  the  eastern  shore,  to  which  it  approaches  very  close,  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  Erosinus  :  it  is  separated  from  the  range  of  Hymet- 
tus  by  a  depression  about  two  miles  in  length.  HymettMS,  the  highest 
j)oint  of  which  is  3506  feet,  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Athenian 
Plain  down  to  the  western  coast  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
depression;  the  northern  or  greater  Hymettus  is  now  called  Telo 
Vouni ;  and  the  southern,  which  formerly  had  the  descriptive  name 
of  Anhydrus,  or  Waterless,  is  now  called  Mavro  Vouni 

A  hilly  district  runs  along  the  coast  in  a  south-eastern  direction  frx>m 
the  southern  extremity  of  Hymettus  to  the  mountains  of  Lauriun, 
where  the  silver-mines  were  once  worked,  and  to  the  promontoiy  of 
Sunium  :  this  hilly  country  also  runs  northward  as  far  as  the  ancient 
Brauron,  which  is  near  the  eastern  coast,  and  probably  on  the  Erasinus. 
The  whole  of  this  barren  district  was  called  by  the  general  term  of 
Paralia,  or  the  SearCoast  District.  The  small  extent  of  level  or 
tmdulating  country  bounded  by  Pentelicus  on  the  north,  Hymettus  on 
the  west^  the  hills  of  the  Paralia  on  the  south,  and  the  sea  on  the  east, 
was  named  Mesogaia,  or  the  Central  Land,  a  name  which  is  retained 
in  the  slightly-corrupted  form  of  Mes^gio.  One  road  from  the  Athe- 
nian Plain  into  the  Mesogaia  runs  in  the  depression  between  the  two 
parts  of  Hymettus ;  another  road  frt>m  the  upper  valley  of  the  Cephisus 
leads  into  the  Mesogaia  between  the  heights  of  Pentelicus  and  the 
northern  Hymettus.  That  mountainous  part  of  Attica  which  occupies 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  province,  between  the  southern  extremity 
of  Pentelicus,  the  range  of  Pames,  and  the  sea,  was  called  Diacria,  a 
name  which  implies  a  region  interspersed  with  rugged  eminences. 
The  only  level  part  of  this  district  is  the  small  plain  of  Morathon 
jvhich  opens  to  the  sea. 
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It  appears  then  that  Attica  Pi-oper,  with  respect  to  its  plaluf^  h 
distributed  into  five  natural  divisions  : — 1,  the  Eleusinian  or  Thriasian 
Plain  ;  2,  the  Athenian  Plain ;  3,  the  Paralia ;  4,  the  Mesogaia ;  5,  the 
Plain  of  Marathon.  The  area  of  Attica  may  be  roughly  stated  at 
about  700  English  square  miles,  not  including  Salamis,  which  perhaps 
contains  about  40  square  miles.  Though  we  now  know  the  coast-line 
of  Attica  with  accuracy,  we  are  still  without  that  exact  knowledge  of 
the  inland  boundaries  which  would  enable  us  to  avoid  oonsiderable 
error  in  estimating  the  surface ;  but  taking  it  at  700  square  miles,  it 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Worcestershire  (723  square  miles),  and  only 
about  one-eighth  of  that  of  Yorkshire. 

The  plain  of  Peiraike,  or  Cropia,  lying  between  Pames,  the  Asopus, 
and  the  sea,  contained  the  town  of  Oropus.  Though  physically  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  Attica,  and  properly  considered  a  part  of 
BoQotia,  this  district  generally  belonged  to  the  Athenians.  To  settle 
all  disputes,  Philip  gave  it  to  the  Athenians  after  he  had  taken 
Thebes. 

The  seaKsoast  of  Attica  begins  on  the  west  side  with  the  fine  bay  of 
Eleusis,  formed  by  the  receding  coast  of  the  mainland  and  the  irregu- 
larly-shaped island  of  Salamis,  which  lies  in  front  of  it.  Two  narrow 
channels,  one  on  the  east  and  the  other  on  the  west  side  of  the  island, 
open  into  this  deep  landlocked  bay,  which  prea<*nt8  the  appearance  of 
a  great  lake ;  the  channel  on  the  west  is  narrower  and  more  intricate 
than  the  eastern,  which  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  any  shipsw 
The  bay  itself  is  a  capacious  haven,  with  a  great  depth  of  water.  The 
termination  of  the  range  of  ^galeos  on  the  Attic  ooast  forma  a  hilly 
peninsula  opposite  the  eastern  end  of  Salamis ;  here  Strabo  plaoes  the 
ferry,  to  which  he  assigns  a  breadth  of  two  stadia,  or  about  1250 
English  feet,  but  the  width  of  the  narrowest  part  of  tiie  channel  is  at 
least  1250  yarda  The  small  rocky  island  of  Psyttaleia,  the  name  of 
which  is  connected  with  the  great  sea-fight  of  Salamis  (Herod,  viii.  95), 
lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  eastern  passage  into  the  Bay  of  Elenaia 
[Salamis.] 

Proceeding  along  the  ooast  we  come  to  the  ports  of  Athens  already 
described  [Athens]  ;  to  the  promontory  Colias  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Phaleric  Bay,  and  to  a  low  marshy  shore  or  lagoon  occupying  a 
large  part  of  the  coast  between  Colias  and  the  Cape  of  Halae,  now 
Cape  Pavlo.  Between  Halsa  and  Zoster  which  forms  the  most  remark- 
able projection  on  this  coast,  are  some  small  rocky  islands  (Leake), 
which  the  Persian  ships  when  Hying  from  the  battle  of  Salamis  at 
first  sight  mistook  for  the  enemy's  fleet ;  but  Herodotus  (viiL  97, 107) 
says,  though  he  probably  might  be  mistaken,  that  tiie  heights  which 
appeared  like  ships  were  on  the  mainland.  The  position  of  Cape 
Astypalsa  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  island  of  Eleussa  (now 
Lagonisi),  which  lies  in  front  of  it.  The  extreme  point  of  Attica, 
Cape  Suniimi,  is  now  called  Colonnes,  from  the  fourteen  remaining 
Doric  columns  of  white  marble  which  adorned  the  temple  of  Athena 
of  Sunium,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  land.  Sunium  was  made  a 
strong  fort  (Thucyd.  viii  4),  and  the  walls  are  still  traceable  in  aU 
their  circuit  except  in  some  parts,  which  owing  to  the  precipitous 
character  of  the  rock  needed  no  defence.  The  circuit  of  the  inclosure 
is  above  half  a  mile ;  the  temple  occupied  a  small  port  of  it  close 
upon  the  bold  promontory,  and  appears  to  have  had  Propylsea,  like 
the  great  temple  on  the  AcropoUs.  The  length  of  the  west  coast  of 
Attica  from  the  Horns  to  CSolonnes  is  about  60  miles.  Strabo  states 
the  distance  from  Peirtsus  to  Sunium  at  330  stadia,  which  is  very 
nearly  the  true  distance  of  about  40  miles. 

The  east  ooast  of  Attica  from  the  small  bay  of  Sunium  north- 
ward is  mgged  and  barren,  rising  into  hills  covered  with  trees  and 
brushwood ;  the  hills  between  Sunium  and  Thoricus  are  the  silvei^ 
mine  district  of  Laurium.  Between  Sunium  and  ThdHcus  is  the 
Bay  of  Pan6rimo,  the  ancient  Panormus.  Thoricus,  now  Theriko, 
with  its  port  Mandri  was  once  a  demos  of  some  importance:  the 
traces  of  the  fortifications  (Xen.  'Hellen.'  L  2.  1),  the  ruins  of  a 
theatre,  and  of  a  quadrangular  building  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
Doric  colonnade,  still  exist  Dhaskalio  is  probably  the  port  of  the 
ancient  demos  of  Potamus.  Rafti,  farther  north,  a  port  of  consider- 
able size,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient  PrasisB.  On  a  small 
island  in  this  bay  there  is  a  colossal  statue  of  white  marble  in  a  sitting 
posture,  to  which  the  modem  name  of  Raftes,  '  the  Tailor,'  has  been 
given,  and  hence  transferred  to  the  bay.  The  Eraainns,  the  only 
stream  that  waters  the  Mesogaia,  runs  past  Vraona,  supposed  to  be 
Brauron,  and  enters  the  sea  three  miles  north  of  Port  RaftL  About 
ten  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  ErBsinus  some  offsets  of 
Pentelicus  come  close  upon  the  coast,  forming  the  south  and  south- 
western boundary  of  the  plain  of  Marathon;  the  north  and  north- 
eastem  boundary  seems  to  be  formed  by  the  offsets  of  Panes  and 
Cape  Stomi,  oox\jectured  by  Leake  to  be  the  ancient  Cynosuia.  The 
name  Marathon  which  originally  belonged  to  one  of  the  four  towns 
which  formed  the  Tetrapolis,  was  afterwards  used  as  a  general  name 
for  the  whole  district  [MknATHON.]  Korth  of  Marathon,  on  the 
coast,  we  find  at  Ovrio  Caistro  the  remains  of  the  andent  Rhamnus 
and  of  the  temple  of  Nemesia  Parts  of  a  colossal  figure  found 
there  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  statue  of  Nemesis,  which 
was  the  work  of  Phidias  (Pausan.  l  33).  The  words  of  Pauasniaa 
seem  to  imply  that  there  was  a  road  along  the  ooast  from  Rhamnus 
to  Oropia;  this  road  must  have  passed  Psaphis,  whidi  Colonel  Leake 
would  place  at  Calamo.    The  coast  line  from  Sunium  to  C!alamo  is 
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about  60  xnileB,  or  very  near  it,  which  is  the  same  length  that  we 
haye  asBigned  to  the  western  coast ;  it  happens  also  that  the  direct 
Hintancfw  from  Sunium  to  the  Horns  and  Calamo  respectively  are 
ye^  nearly  the  same. 

We  shidl  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  two  great  plains  of 
Attica,  the  Elensinian  and  the  Athenian. 

We  have  preferred  the  name  of  Elensinian  for  the  western  plain 
of  Attica^  though  the  chief  part  of  it  is  called  the  Thriasian  by 
ancient  writers,  from  the  demos  of  Thria.  The  range  of  JSgaleos 
formed  a  natural  limit  between  the  Athenian  and  Elensinian  plains, 
and  as  far  as  we  can  follow  the  obscure  traces  of  old  trnditions,  the 
Elenwinianfl  in  the  earliest  history  of  Attica  were  a  community  quite 
distinct  from  the  Athenians,  and  sometimes  at  war  with  them.  The 
fertile  Thriasian  Plain  extended  between  the  range  of  ^galeos  and 
Eleusis  along  the  borders  of  the  bay  and  to  the  north  of  it  The 
Sacred  road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  along  which  the  annual  solemn 
prooesaion  to  the  Elensinian  festival  passed,  after  crossing  ^galeos 
by  the  narrow  pass  where  the  modem  convent  of  Dhafni  stands, 
came  down  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Ptay  of  Eleusis  near  the  Rheiti, 
or  salt  ponds,  whose  fish  formed  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  great 
temple  of  Eleusis.  [Eleusis.]  This  lagoon  or  at  least  one  of  them 
seems  marked  in  the  recent  survey  as  in  some  measure  communicating 
with  the  water  of  the  bay.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rheiti 
the  Sacred  road  ran  in  the  rocks  above  the  Rheiti  to  Eleusis,  from 
which  town  the  road  continued  as  it  now  does  below  the  Horns  on 
the  west  side  of  the  bay  to  the  town  of  Megara.  The  Sacred  road 
was  lined  on  both  sides  with  monuments  which  Pausanias '  has 
described  at  length  (i.  §  36-88).  The  most  important  edifice  on  this 
road  was  the  Temple  of  Apollo  on  Mount  Pcecilum,  of  which  the 
three  remaining  Ionic  columns  were  removed  by  Lord  Elgin  in  1801 
and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  At  some  little  distance  from 
this  was  a  Temple  of  Aphrodite.  When  Attica  was  invaded  on  the 
west  the  fertile  plain  of  Thria  was  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  ravages 
of  an  enemy.  (Thucyd.  ii.  19.)  We  cannot  determine  in  what  jwirt 
of  the  EUeusinian  Plaon  we  must  look  for  the  Rharian  Plain ;  some 
modem  writers  have  placed  it  to  the  west  of  Eleusis. 

Attica  is  a  diy  countiy,  and  where  the  soil  is  not  irrigated  it  is 
generally  unproductive.  Two  small  streams  water  the  Eleusinian 
Plain  :  one  called  the  Cephisus,  now  the  Sarand^oro,  descends  from 
the  great  mountain  of  Citheeron  through  the  narrow  plain  of 
Eleu^erse  into  that  of  Eleusis ;  the  other  small  stream  now  known 
OB  Janttia  rises  near  the  pass  of  Phyle  in  the  range  of  Paraee,  and 
runs  through  the  Thriasian  Plain  towards  the  Rheiti.  The  remains 
of  an  arched  aqueduct  intended  to  supply  Eleusis  with  water  are 
still  seen  stretching  acroes  the  plain  towuds  Eleusis  from  the  upper 
ooune  of  this  latter  stream.  The  Cephisus  though  almost  dry  in  the 
warm  weather  brings  down  from  CithsDron  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
water  in  the  wet  season,  and  in  ancient  times  mounds  were  raised  to 
protect  Eleusis  from  those  sudden  inundations. 

The  chief  river  of  the  Athenian  plain  is  the  Cephisus.  Its  most 
north-eastern  source  is  at  Trinemii  (Strab.  p.  400),  between  the 
northern  fieuje  of  Pentelicus  and  Pames ;  another  branch  rises  on  the 
south  fnce  of  Pentelicus,  and  flowing  westward  joins  the  main  stream 
north  of  Athens :  other  branches  rise  in  the  high  range  of  Pames 
about  Deceleia  and  still  farther  westward.  The  Cephisus  flows  south- 
ward on  the  west  side  of  Athens,  through  what  was  called  by 
distinction  Hhe  Plain;'  its  outlet  was  originally  in  the  Bay  of 
Phalerum,  and  when  the  Long  Walls  were  built  it  was  necessary  to 
make  tunnels  to  carry  off  so  much  of  the  river  as  was  not  consumed 
in  irrigation.  Strabo  remarks  that  ''the  Cephisus  is  only  a  torrent 
stream,  and  that  in  summer  it  fails  altogether."  But  it  does  not 
fail  in  the  summer  now,  in  fact,  it  appears  to  be  the  only  river  in 
Attica  which  is  never  without  water.  "  During  the  whole  summer  it 
irrigates  the  200  gardens  on  its  banks,  and  in  winter  it  supplies  water 
for  the  olive-trees  which  are  planted  in  these  gardens.  To  conduct 
the  water  to  the  grounds  the  inhabitants  have  made  small  trenches 
and  ditches ;  the  irrigation  takes  place  on  fixed  days  and  hours,  so 
that  each  garden  is  watered  twice  a  week  **  (Thiersch.)  The  same 
writer  informs  us  that  the  irrigation  all  through  Attica  is  in  an 
excellent  condition,  and  that  the  valley  of  the  Cephisus  with  its 
noble  gs&rdens  and  ancient  olive-trees  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
beautiful  description  by  Sophocles  (*  CEd.  CoL'  686)  of  the  fertility 
conferred  on  his  native  district  by  the  Cephisus.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  Ilissus  in  the  description  of  Athens ;  the  main  branch 
rises  on  the  north  face  of  the  greater  Hymettus,  from  which  it  takes 
a  turn  to  the  west  and  then  to  the  south,  running  along  the  east 
side  of  Athens.  The  Eridanus,  which  joins  it  near  Athens,  rises  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  greater  Hymettus  at  a  place  called  Syriani  ; 
its  fountain  is  in  a  beautiful  spot  surrounded  by  verdure.  In  summer 
the  Dissus  is  quite  dry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens ;  it  seems 
originally  to  have  terminated  where  the  Cephisus  did  in  the  Phaleric 
Bay,  but  it  now  seldom  reaches  the  sea.  Besides  these  streams  there 
are  only  two  others  worth  notice :  one  is  the  Erasinus,  which  flows 
from  the  eastern  slopes  of  Hymettus  through  the  Mesogaia  into  the 
sea,  north  of  Port  Rafti ;  and  the  other  is  the  river  of  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  which  comes  from  Mount  Phelleus. 

The  range  of  Pames  stands  like  a  wall  between  Attica  and  Boeotia, 
bat  the  ascent  is  much  greater  from  the  Athenian  side ;  the  ascent 


from  the  higher  level  of  Boeotia  is  less  difficult.  There  are  several 
passes  through  this  range  which  were  formerly  of  great  importance 
for  the  military  defence  of  Attica.  The  most  western  pass  was  by  the 
*  Three  Heads'  as  the  Boeotians  called  it,  or  the '  Oak  Heads'  according 
to  Athenian  usage  (Herod,  ix.  89),  which  we  may  coi^jecture  was 
some  remarkable  eminence  near  the  defile  of  Cithieron.  This  is  now 
called  the  pass  of  Kondura,  at  which  place  the  roads  from  Megara, 
Athens,  and  Eleusis  meet ;  and  from  this  point  the  road  is  continued 
to  Plat«&a  and  Thebes,  through  the  deep  defile  near  the  'Three 
Heads.' 

The  pass  of  Phyle  is  about  north  by  west  of  Athens.  The  fortifi- 
cation which  still  retains  its  name  stands  on  a  steep  rock,  which  can 
only  be  approached  on  the  east  side,  and  completely  conmiands  the 
narrow  pass.  From  this  elevated  fort  Thrasybuius  aud  the  littie  band 
of  exiles  could  view  the  whole  Athenian  plain  and  the  Saronic  Gulf 
before  they  meditated  a  descent  into  the  low  country.  Panactum 
(Thucyd.  v.  3.  42),  an  Athenian  fort  on  the  confines  of  Attica  and 
Boeotia,  was  possibly  connected  with  some  part  of  this  pass,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  data  for  determining  its  position.  The  great  eastern 
pass  was  that  of  Deceleia  (now  Tatdy),  which  runs  past  "  the  solitary 
church  of  St.  Mercurius,  and  descends  into  the  Boeotian  pkun  at 
Buydti"    (Leake.) 

On  this  pass  Herodotus  (ix.  15)  places  the  demos  of  Sphendale,  and 
this  was  the  road  that  Mardonius  took  when  he  retreated  from  Attica : 
by  this  pass  also  the  gnin  imported  into  Athens  from  Euboea  through 
Oropus  was  carried.  (Thucyd.  vii.  28.)  The  highest  points  of  Pames 
lie  between  the  passes  of  Deceleia  and  Phyle ;  one  of  the  summits 
between  these  two  points  appears  to  be  that  to  which  we  have  assigned 
the  height  of  4193  feet.  Another  pass  still  more  to  the  eastward  leads 
from  the  plain  of  Marathon  past  Capandriti  to  Marcopoulo  in  the 
Oropia. 

The  great  mass  of  the  mountains  of  Attica  are  calcareous,  but  the 
stone  differs  veiy  much  in  quality  and  colour.  The  best  specimens  of 
white  marble  from  the  quarries  of  Mendeli  (the  ancient  Pentelicus) 
are  very  white,  hard,  and  fine-grained ;  but  owing  to  numerous  little 
pieces  of  flint  or  quartz  imbedded  in  it  this  marble  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  be  worked  by  the  sculptor.  Between  Pentelicus  and  Pames 
the  mass  of  rocks  appears  to  be  mica-slate,  which  is  also  the  basis  of 
tho  region  of  Pentelicus.  Marble  also  was  in  former  times  quarried 
on  Hymettus,  and  as  well  as  that  of  Pentelicus  was  an  article  of 
export :  it  was  commonly  less  white  than  that  of  Pentelicus,  aud  in 
some  places  was  nearly  gray.  It  was  much  used  for  building  by  the 
Romans.  This  marble  extends  to  the  promontory  of  Zoster.  Near 
the  boundary  of  Megaris  in  the  Horns  there  is  an  immense  deposit  of 
conchiferous  limestone,  which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Pausanias 
(i.  44,  §  6).  The  silver*mine  district  of  Laurium  contained  numerous 
very  productive  mines,  and  might  probably  still  be  worked  to  advan> 
tage  with  the  aid  of  modem  improvements,  for  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  the  ore  is  exhausted.  Salt  was  made  in  ancient  times  from  the 
salt-marshes  on  the  coast. 

Attica  cannot  produce  much  grain  in  proportion  to  its  surface.  The 
soil  is  light  and  diy,  and  the  husbandman  can  cultivate  most  pro- 
fitably the  olive,  fig,  and  grape,  except  on  some  of  the  best  lands. 
The  olives  and  figs  of  ancient  Attica  were  esteemed  as  of  very  supe- 
rior flavour,  as  well  as  for  ripening  earlier  and  lasting  in  season  longer 
than  those  of  other  countries.  The  olive  was  the  gift  and  under  the 
special  protection  of  Athena.  The  sacred  olive-tree  which  grew  in  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  on  the  Acropolis  was  the  parent  of  the  conse- 
crated olives  of  the  Academy,  and  from  these  sprung  all  the  others  in 
Attica.  The  fig  was  the  gift  of  Demeter,  and  a  sacred  fig-tree  grew 
in  the  temple  of  that  goddess  at  Eleusis.  All  kinds  of  leguminous 
vegetables  can  be  successfully  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus 
of  tho  Athenian  Plain.  (Thiersch.)  The  fragrance  and  abundance  of 
flowers  in  Attica  have  rendered  Hymettus  noted  for  its  honey,  and  we 
find  that  when  Wheler  visited  Attica  the  monks  of  Mendeli,  a  monas- 
tery, of  Pentelicus,  had  5000  hives. 

Attica  is  not  well  adapted  for  breeding  the  horse  to  any  amount ; 
nor  do  homed  cattie  in  general  succeed  well  either  here  or  in  any  of 
the  low  hot  parts  of  Greece.  Sheep  and  goats,  and  especially  the  kid, 
formed  of  old  a  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  husbandmen ;  and  in 
Qreece  generally  at  the  present  day  butter  and  cheese  are  solely 
produced  from  the  milk  of  the  goat  and  the  sheep.  The  ancients 
possessed  several  varieties  of  the  £eep,  and  every  encouragement  was 
given  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed.  The  seas  round  the  coast  of 
Attica  abound  in  excellent  fish,  all  the  species  of  which  were  known 
to  and  highly  prized  by  the  ancient  gastronomists :  the  red  mullet 
caught  about  Cape  Zoster  is  as  much  valued  as  it  ever  was.  (Leake.) 

Political  Diviauma. — If  we  want  any  proof  as  to  the  remote  antiquity 
of  political  communities  in  Attica,  and  its  occupation  at  some  time  by 
a  people  not  of  the  same  Greek  stock  as  those  of  the  age  of  Perides, 
we  may  find  it  in  the  names  of  mountains,  streams,  and  places.  The 
names  of  moiutains  and  rivers  are  in  all  countries  the  most  permanent 
memorials  of  a  nation's  existence.  Many  Attic  names  can  be  explained 
from  the  Greek  language  as  known  to  us,  and  others  can  be  traced  to 
personal  names  which  belong  to  the  circle  of  the  Greek  mythi  But 
there  stUl  remain  many  which  we  can  only  explain  by  a  comparison 
of  Greek  words  with  those  of  kindred  languages,  or  which  we  cannot 
explain  at  all ;  such  are  Cephisus  or  Eleph-issus,  Il-issui^  Hym-ettus, 
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Bril-088iia  or  Bril-ottus,  Garg-ettus,  Fames    (compare  Pam-assiiB), 
Bmur-on,  Marath-on,  Sun-ium,  &c. 

Another  proof  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  settlements  in  Attica  is 
found  in  the  numerous  political  divisions  of  which  traces  remained  in 
the  historical  period.  The  oldest  political  division  of  Attica  known 
by  tradition  was  that  by  Cecrops  into  twelve  parts  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  397) ; 
the  names  of  these  were — Cecropia,  Totrapolis,  Epacria,  Decdeia, 
Eleusis,  Aphidna,  Thoricus,  Brauron,  Cytherus,  Sj&ettus,  Cephisia, 
and  Phalerus.  These  names  with  a  few  exceptions  belong  to  that 
class  of  words  which  the  Greek  language  cannot  explain.  The  names 
'Cecropia,  Deceleia,  Eleusis,  and  several  others  included  in  the  twelve 
were  preserved  in  the  historical  period  of  Attica.  Another  division 
into  four  parts  among  the  four  sons  of  Pandion  (Strabo,  p.  392)  has  a 
distinct  reference  to  the  physical  divisions  of  the  Attic  peninsula, 
including  in  this  term  Megaris,  which  as  we  have  remarked  was  the 
only  portion  which  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dorians. 
That  there  is  an  historical  fact  contained  in  the  division  of  the  penin- 
sula among  the  four  sons  of  Pandion  appears  from  there  being  three 
great  natural  divisions  of  Attica  after  the  separation  of  Megaria,  which 
three  divisions  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  three  political  parties 
in  the  time  of  Pisistratua.  (Herod.  L  69.)  These  parties  as  Plutarch 
remarks  (*  Solon/  13)  were  in  number  just  as  many  as  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  country  :  they  were  the  Diacrii,  or  Hyperacrii,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  north-east  region  and  the  range  of 
Panies ;  the  men  of  the  Plain  (under  which  name  the  plain  of  Atibens 
and  probably  the  Eleusinian  also  are  included) ;  and  the  Parali,  or 
inhabitants  of  the  Parolia,  a  term  which  we  have  already  explained. 

A  division  into  four  tribes  (<^yAol)  and  also  a  division  into  fotir 
castes  is  attributed  to  Ion.     The  division  of  the  four  Ionian  tribes 
remained  as  we  have  observed  under  Athens  to  the  time  of  Cleis- 
thcnes,  who  increased  them  to  ten ;  and  the  four  castes  or  classes  of 
Icn  were  represented  in  number  though  perhaps  in  no  other  respect 
by  the  four  chesses  into  which  Solon  distributed  the  Athenian  citizens 
according  to  their  property.    Besides  the  twelve  political  divisions  of 
Cecrops  we  find  another  division  of  four — Cecropia,  Autochthon, 
ActsDa,  Paralia :  the  first  two  are  mythical,  and  the  last  two  clearly 
are  significant  local  names.     The  name  Cecropia  assigned  to  one  of 
the /our  divisions  and  also  to  one  of  the  twelve  divisions  of  Ceciops 
existed  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  appears  to  have  been  applied  , 
to  a  district  (as  Colonel  Leake  conjectures)  lying  in  the  lower  but  ■ 
hilly  ti-act  which  connects  -^galeos  with  Pames  (Thucyd.  ii  19) :  ■ 
Cecropis  was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  ten  tribes.    Four  other  i 
divisions  are  also  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Cranais,  Atthis,  ' 
Mesogaia,  and  Diacris,  of  which  the  last  two  are  local  denominations.  ! 
The  four  divisions  are  again  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Dias, 
Athenais,  Poseidonias,  and  Hephsestias,  referring  to  the  names  of  four 
divinities,  including  those  of  Athene  and  Poseidon,  the  national  gods 
of  the  old  settlers  and  the  lonians  respectively. 

The  tribes  {<pv\a\)  established  by  Cleisthenes  were  Hippothoontis,  ' 
Antiochis,  Cecropis,  Erechtheis,  Pandionis,  Leontis,  ^Egeis,  Acamantis,  \ 
(Eueis,  JSantis.      The  ten  tribes  appear  to  have  been  subdivided  into 
174  demi,  or  townships  (though  the  names  are  not  known  of  more 
than  160),   each  larger  demos  containing  a  town  or  small  village,  : 
while  the  smaller  ones  had  only  a  temple  or  house  of  assembly  in 
which  the  scattered  population  might  meet.      Though  the  tribes 
{<pu\al)  were  local  divisions,  and  tibough  neighbouring  demi  were  j 
generally  classed  under  the  same  tribe,  there  are  numerous  cxunples 
of  contiguous  demi  assigned  to  difierent  tribes ;  just  as  we  sometimes 
observe    in  England   a    detached   part   of  one  county  completely 
imbedded  in  a  different  county.    Grote  ('Hist,  of  Greece  *  iv.  p.  177)  I 
supposes  that  this  arrangement  was  made  in  order  to  obviate  the 
local  predominance  of  the  city,  and  the  formation  of  a  city-interest 
distinct  from  that  of  the  country.     The  most  populous  of  the  Attic 
demi  was  Achamae.    (Thucyd.  ii  19.)    Under  Macedonian  influence 
two  tribes  were  added,  Antigonis  and  Demetrias;   but  these  were 
afterwards  changed  to  Ptolemais  and  Attalis.    A  new  tribe  was  added 
in  honour  of  Hadrian. 

As  to  the  ancient  population  of  Attica,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion.  Mr.  Clinton  considers  that  about  B.O.  317  it 
may  have  been  627,660,  of  whom  about  127,000  were  free  and  400,000 
slaves.  This  is  a  lai^ge  population  for  such  a  territory  (being  above 
700  to  a  square  mile),  even  if  we  take  into  account  that  it  contained 
a  populous  city.  The  numbers  however  with  the  exception  of  the 
Metoeci,  or  resident  aliens  (who  are  probably  exaggerated  in  Mr. 
Clinton's  calculation),  are  fairly  deduced  from  the  census  of  Demetrius 
the  Phalerean,  as  it  is  reported  in  Athena^us  (p.  272).  The  reader  is 
referred  to  Mr.  Clinton's  essay  for  the  various  arguments.  (Appendix 
to  the  first  volume  of  the  'Fasti  Hellenici') 

Attica  is  one  of  the  Eparchies  of  the  actual  kingdom  of  Greece ;  it 
contains  one  city,  Athens,  and  118  villages.  The  eparchy  is  included 
in  the  Nomos  of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  of  which  the  population  in  1851 
ivas  87,692. 

(For  fuller  information  on  the  demi  of  Attica  see  especially  Colonel 
Leake's  Demi  of  AUica,  2nd.  ed.  1841 ;  Ross's  Die  Demen  von  Attika, 
Halle,  1846;  and  the  article  'Attica'  in  Smith's  XKc^ionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Qeography.  The  reader  may  also  consult  Kruse's  HdUu,  but 
with  caution,  and  not  without  the  assistance  of  Leake  and  Sauppe's 
De  Demit  Urbanit  Athaiartaxu    See  also  for  the  topography  of  Attica 


generally  Wordsworth's  Athem  and  Attica^  and  Pictorial  Greece; 
Grotefend's  DeDemia  sive  Pagi»  AUicce;  K.  0.  Miiller's  art.  'Attika' 
in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encydopddie,  voL  vi  (translated  by  Lockh&rt, 
1842);  the  TransactUms  of  the  Royal  Soc.  of  Literature,  and  iht 
Museum  of  Clasncal  Antiquity  ;  and  the  travels  of  Gell,  Iieake,  Mure, 
Dodwell,  Fiedler,  and  Bronsted;  Thiersch's  DeVElat  actueldelaGriet, 
Leipzig,  1833;  ihe  Unedited  AntiquUia  of  Attica;  and  Hermaan'i^ 
Lehrhuchf  d'c) 

ATTLEBURGH,  Norfolk,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Atlleburgh 
and  hundred  of  Shropham,  is  situated  in  62**  31'  N.  lat.,  1"  1'  E.  hmg^ 
144  miles  S.W.  from  Norwich,  94  miles  N.E.  from  London  by  road, 
and  110  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties  railway :  the  population  of 
the  parish  in  1851  was  2324.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Norfolk  and  diocese  of  Norwidi. 

Attlebui^h  is  now  a  small  and  unimportant  place,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  of  some  consequence  in  former  times,  though  its  origin  and 
early  history  are  involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  The  churdi,  a 
cruciform  structure  of  great  beauty  and  interest,  is  chiefly  of  th« 
beginning  of  the  15th  century ;  the  tower  is  of  older  date.  The 
church  has  been  lately  repaired  and  partially  restored.  It  was  formerij 
collegiate.  The  college  of  the  Holy  Cross,  founded  by  Sir  Robert  de 
Mortimer,  in  the  time  of  Richard  IL,  consisted  of  a  master,  warden, 
and  four  secular  priests.  There  are  places  of  worship  in  the  town  for 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Quakers,  ako  National  schools,  and  two  or 
three  parochial  charities.  The  market  is  on  Thursday ;  there  are 
four  foars  in  the  year.     A  county  court  ia  held  in  the  town. 

(Blomefield's  Norfolk;  Gtneral  History  of  Norfolk;  Barrett's 
Memorial  of  Attleburgh  Church) 

ATTOCK,  a  city  and  fortress  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sinde  or  Indus, 
within  the  Panjab,  in  33"  56'  N*  lat,  and  72°  20'  E.  long.  It  U 
generally  admitted  that  Alexander  must  have  croBsed  the  Indus  on 
his  invasion  of  India,  in  the  spring  of  B.a  826,  at  or  near  Attock.  It 
is  also  believed  that  Timur,  when  he  invaded  India  in  1398,  crossed 
the  Indus  at  the  same  place ;  which  was  also  the  route  of  Nadir  Shah 
in  1738. 

The  Indus  as  it  flows  in  front  of  Attock  is  nearly  800  feet  broad, 
and  of  considerable  depth ;  but  it  runs  with  so  rapid  a  current  that 
no  accurate  soundings  can  be  taken.  The  baLiks  which  are  of  a  black 
stone  have  acquired  smoothness  from  the  force  of  the  stream  and  the 
constant  friction  of  the  particles  of  sand  which  it  carriea  down,  so 
that  they  shine  like  polished  marble.  Notwithstanding  the  rapidity 
of  the  stream,  it  i<i  easily  crossed  in  boats  and  on  the  inflated  hides  of 
oxen.  The  late  Ruig'eet  Singh  kept  a  bridge  of  thirty-seven  boats 
at  Attock,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  his  army  across  the 
river. 

The  fortress  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Afghan  goyemmeot, 
and  was  then  a  place  of  considerable  importance;  but  ainca  1818, 
when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Raja  of  Lahore,  it  has  been 
fast  falling  to  decay.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  panllelogram,  and 
stands  on  a  low  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  to  which  it  offers  a 
front  of  1200  feet;  the  walls  which  recede  from  the  river  are  of 
double  that  length;  they  are  built  of  polished  stone,  and  make  a 
handsome  appearance.  The  place  has  the  disadvantage  in  a  military 
point  of  view  of  being  commanded  by  a  hill  at  the  back ;  there  ia  also 
a  fort  which  was  built  by  Nadir  Shah,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  TUe  Anglo-Indian  armies  frequently  crossed  the  Indus  at 
Attock  in  the  last  campaign  with  the  A^hans;  and  a  severe 
action  was  fought  in  1848  near  Attock  between  the  British  and  the 
Sikhs. 

(Rennell's  Memoir;  Elphinstone's  Cahul;  London  Geog.  Jownd, 
1833 ;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

ATTOO.    [Aleutian  Islands.] 

ATTURUS.    [Adowa.] 

AUBAGNE.    {Bouches-du-Rh6ni£.] 

AUBE,  RIVER.     [Aubb,  Department  of] 

AUBE,  a  department  of  France,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  department 
of  Mame,  E.  by  that  of  Haute-Mame,  S.  and  S.W.  by  that  of  Yonne, 
and  N.W.  by  that  of  Seine-et-Mame.  It  lies  between  47**  55'  and 
48''  42'  N.  lat.,  3°  24'  and  4"  48'  E.  long.  Its  length  from  E.  to  W. 
is  69  miles,  from  N.  to  S.  54  miles ;  the  area  of  tiie  department  ii 
2317  square  miles :  the  population  in  1851  was  265,247,  which  gixa 
114*47  to  the  square  mile,  being  60*24  below  the  average  per  squire 
mile  for  aU  France.  The  department  is  formed  out  of  Lower  Cham- 
pagne and  portions  of  the  duchy  of  Bouigogne. 

Surface  and  Products. — With  the  exception  of  some  undulatiooB, 
which  increase  in  height  towards  the  south  and  east,  the  department 
is  level  The  soil  in  the  north  and  north-west  consists  of  a  thin  vege- 
table mould,  which  rests  on  a  bed  of  chalk.  This  region  is  bare  of 
trees  and  ill  adapted  for  tillage,  but  abounds  in  sheep-pasture ;  the 
flocks  however  suffer  much  from  want  of  shade  in  summer.  Some 
districts  have  been  recently  planted  with  evergreens,  whidi  have 
succeeded  well  Small  quantities  of  oats,  buckwheat,  and  xye  are 
grown.  As  timber  is  dear  in  this  district,  and  as  building<fltone  is  not 
found  in  it,  the  habitations  of  the  peasanUy  aie  veiy  inferior  to  those 
in  most  other  parts  of  France ;  they  are  commonly  built  of  sods  dried 
in  the  stm,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  straw. 

The  east  of  the  department  is  very  fertile  and  well-wooded ;  the  aaSl 
is  rich  and  deep,  but  in  some  places  so  stiff  that  it  is  not  rare  to  see 
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as  many  as  a  dozen  horses  yoked  to  one  plough.  Com  of  all  kinds, 
fruits,  pulse,  hemp,  rape,  and  hay  are  produced  here  in  great  abundance  ; 
a  considerable  breadth  of  land  is  laid  out  in  vineyards,  which  produce 
excellent  wine.  The  west  of  the  department  is  marshy.  Peat  is 
found  in  some  districts,  but  the  fuel  of  the  department  is  supplied 
chiefly  by  its  forests,  the  principal  of  which  are  those  of  Clairvauz, 
Chaource,  Montmorency,  Orient,  and  Soulaines. 

The  department  contains  1,488,041  acres.  There  are  972,570  acres 
of  arable  land,  92,495  acres  of  pasture  and  meadow  laud,  and  56,609 
acres  of  vineyards.  The  bread  corns  chiefly  cultivated  are  wheat,  rye, 
buckwheat,  mixed  grain,  and  barley ;  of  Uiese  the  annual  produce  is 
stated  at  519,290  quarters;  of  oats  250,360  quarters  are  grown,  and 
of  potatoes  419,869  quarters.  Potherbs  and  leguminous  plants  are 
extensively  cultivated  :  the  department  is  particularly  famous  for  its 
turnips,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Troyes  for  its  extensive  cultivation 
of  garlic  and  the  small  onions  called  eschalots.  The  annual  produce 
of  wine  is  about  15,000,000  gallons,  one  half  of  which  is  exported ; 
the  best  growths  are  those  o£  Les-Eiceys,  BarnsuxvAube,  Laines-aux- 
Bois,  and  Javemani.  Horses,  homed  cattle,  and  sheep  are  numerous, 
as  are  also  geese,  ducks,  and  turkeys.  A  few  years  ago  the  number  of 
horses  was  estimated  at  40,000 ;  homed  cattle  at  46,000 ;  and  sheep 
at  180,000.  The  horses  are  smiUl  and  of' no  great  strength ;  they  are 
generally  used  in  the  plough,  but  homed  cattle  are  not  unfrequently 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  herbage  of  the  department  is  said  to 
produce  excellent  milk,  and  some  strong  cheese  is  made.  The  breed 
of  sheep  and  the  quality  of  wool  have  been  gx-eatly  improved  of  late 
years.  The  number  of  swine  is  far  below  the  demand;  the  pork- 
butchers  of  Troyes  who  have  been  long  famous  for  their  manufacture 
of  sausages  import  a  large  number  of  pigs  from  the  department  of 
Mamo.  From  the  north-east  of  the  department,  and  more  especially 
from  the  neighbotirhood  of  Chavange,  turkeys  are  exported  in  thou- 
sands. Deer  and  wild  boars  are  met  with  in  the  forests ;  hares,  rabbits, 
partridges,  wild  ducks,  woodcocks,  and  lap>vings  are  among  the  smaller 
game ;  fish  is  plentiful  in  the  ponds  and  rivers ;  and  bees  are  carefully 
tended  all  through  the  deparUnent. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  broadcloth,  cotton  stufls,  and 
hosiery,  of  which  Troyes  is  the  ccnti-e.  Hosieiy  is  also  manufactured 
at  Arcis  and  a  few  other  places.  Woollen  yarn,  blankets,  and  leather 
also  are  among  the  industrial  products  of  Troyes,  where  moreover  a 
great  number  of  books  is  printed.  At  the  central  prison  established 
in  the  buildings  once  belonging  to  the  famous  abbey  of  Clairvaux 
several  articles  are  manufactured,  including  coarse  woollen  doth, 
blankets,  counterpanes,  long  doths,  straw-hats,  ^oves,  kc  The 
department  has  besides,  potteries ;  tile,  porcelain,  and  glass  works ; 
paper-mills,  distilleries,  vinegar  yards,  beet-root  sugar  factories,  rope- 
walks,  starch  factories,  dyeing  and  bleaching  establishments.  La^e 
com  markets  are  held  weekly  at  Troyes  and  Bar-sui^Aube,  and  about 
50  fairs  are  held  in  the  department  annually.  Fire- wood  and  charcoal 
from  the  forests  in  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  department  are  sent 
down  the  rivers  to  the  various  towns  on  their  banks  and  to  Paris. 
The  most  important  articles  of  commerce  besides  the  tissues  of  Troyes 
are — com,  wine  from  the  vineyards  of  Les-Riceys  which  is  exported  to 
the  northern  departments  of  France  and  to  Belgium,  brandy  distilled 
from  grape-pressings  and  refuse  grapes,  hemp,  wool,  sausages,  && 

Eiwrt. — The  department  is  crossed  from  south-east  to  norUi-wost 
by  the  Seine,  which  passes  the  town  of  Bar-sur-Seine,  where  it  receives 
the  Ource,  Troyes,  near  which  the  Barse  falls  into  it,  and  Nogent. 
[Skote.]  The  Avbe  rises  in  the  south  of  the  department  of  Haute- 
Mame,  and  flowing  north  enters  that  of  Aube  a  little  south  of  Clair- 
vaux, passes  the  towns  of  Bar-sur-Aube  and  Arcis-sur-Aube,  whence 
it  turns  westward  and  falls  into  the  Seine  at  Marcilly  on  the  borders 
of  Mame,  after  a  course  of  about  124  miles.  The  Aube  is  navigable 
from  Apcis-sur-Aube ;  its  prindpal  feeders  are  the  Aujon,  the  Voire, 
on  the  right  bank ;  the  Liuidion,  the  Amance,  and  the  Auzon  on  the 
lefL  The  other  rivers  are — the  Laignes,  which  drains  the  district  of 
Les-Riceys,  and  flows  north  into  the  Seine ;  the  Armance,  whidi  rises 
tear  Chaource,  at  a  little  distance  from  which  it  turns  westward,  and 
passmg  Erv^  falls  into  the  Arman9on,  a  feeder  of  the  Yonne ;  and  the 
Vannes,  which  rises  a  little  north  of  Estissac,  below  which  it  flows 
wrestward,  and  falls  into  the  Yonne  near  Sens,  in  the  department  of 
Tonne. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  mild,  rather  variable  in  spring.  A  good 
deal  of  rain  falls  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  The  air  is  healthy  except 
near  the  marshy  districts  in  the  west  of  the  department.  The  plains 
to  the  north  of  Troyes  ei^'oy  a  dry  bracing  atmosphere.  The  prevail- 
ing winds  are  the  west  and  south. 

CommuniccUions. — A  canal  is  in  course  of  construction  to  facilitate 
the  navigation  of  the  Seine  above  Troyes  as  far  as  Chatillon.  There 
are  8  state  and  departmental  roads,  the  whole  length  of  which  is  232 
mUes.  Troyes,  the  capital  of  the  department,  is  connected  with  Paris 
by  a  branch  railway  through  Nogent-sur-Seine  to  Montereau,  where 
it  joins  the  Paris-Lyon  line,  the  whole  distance  to  Paris  being  112 
miles.  The  department  lies  between  the  railroads  from  Paris  to 
Strasbouxg  and  Lyon,  which  run  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
northern  and  southern  boundaries  respectively. 

Mineralogy, — Aube  is  the  poorest  of  the  French  departments  in 
mineral  products.  Iron  pyrites  are  found;  an  iron  mine  was- worked 
Dear  the  village  of  Chennegy  as  long  as  it  would  pay.    Building  and 


paving  stone,  shell-marble,  and  limestone  are  quarried.  Potters'-day, 
marl,  and  soft  chalk  from  which  Spanish  white  is  largely  manu&o- 
tured  at  Troyes,  are  found  at  various  places  Turf  is  cut  in  a  few 
places  for  fud.    There  are  a  few  mineral  springs. 

Divinons  and  Tovnu. — The  department  is  divided  into  5  arrondiase- 
ments,  which,  with  the  number  of  cantons,  communes,  and  population 
in  each,  are  as  follows : — 


ArrondisseinenU. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population  In  1851. 

1.  Troyes     . 

2.  Axcis^ur-Anbe    .     . 
8.  Nogent^ur.Scine     . 

4.  Bar.9ur.Aube      .     . 

5.  Bar.8ur-Scine  . 

121 
93 
60 
88 
85 

95,878 
36,364 
35,211 
44,347 
58,447 

Total    .        .     . 

26 

447 

265,247 

In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Tboteb,  the  capital  of 
the  department.  £rr^,  a  small  town  of  about  1800  inhabitants,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Armance,  19  miles  S.S.W.  frt)m 
Troyes,  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill  which  commands  fine  views 
towards  the  south.  The  town  is  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  moated 
castle  that  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Champagne.  It  consists  of  an 
assemblage  of  ill-constracted  houses  separated  by  means  of  a  nearly 
circular  street  from  an  exterior  line  of  well-built  habitations,  the  front 
of  which  looks  upon  the  ditch  that  surrounded  the  old  castle.  This 
ditch  is  planted  with  elms,  and  forms  a  pretty  walk.  Ervy  has  an 
hospital  and  a  gothic  church,  and  numbers  among  its  products  linen, 
canvass,  leather,  pottery,  tiles,  and  nails.  The  only  remains  of  the 
castle  of  Ervy  is  an  old  gate  which  is  reached  by  a  bridge  thrown 
across  the  moat,  and  which  is  now  used  as  a  prison. 

The  other  towns  are  also  small.  The  following  are  given  as  they  give 
names  to  cantons: — Aix-eT^Othe,  18  miles  W-S-W.  from  Troyes,  has 
manufactures  of  hosiery,  leather,  and  tiles,  and  several  wool  and 
cattle  fairs: 'population,  1997.  Bouilly,  0  miles  from  Troyes  on  the 
road  from  Troyes  to  Auxerre,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  wine  district : 
population,  800.  Estissac,  or  Si.-LUhauU,  13  miles  W.  from  Troyes  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Vanne  and  the  Ancre,  has  a  population  of  1629. 
Iron  is  found  near  this  town.  Estissac  gave  the  title  of  Duke  to  a 
member  of  the  house  of  Rochefoucauld  from  1758  :  the  ducal  castle 
was  destroyed  in  the  first  French  revolution.  lAUigny,  9  lAilos  E. 
from  Troyes  in  a  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Barse,  and  near  the 
forest  of  Larivour,  has  a  population  of  1105.  Near  it  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Barse  are  the  ruins  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Larivour, 
which  was  founded  by  St  Bernard  in  1139.  Piney,  14  miles  RN.E. 
from  Troyes,  has  manufactures  of  ropes  and  mats  from  the  bark  of 
the  lime-tree,  and  a  population  of  150G. 

In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Ards-sur-Avhe, 
which  is  situated  in  48"  32'  N.  lat.,  4"  8'  E.  long.,  18  mUes  N.  from 
Troyes,  and  has  a  population  of  2702.  The  town,  whidi  is  well 
built  with  wide,  straight,  and  regular  streets,  stands  well  for  trade, 
being  situated  on  the  Aube,  which  hero  begins  to  bo  navigable.  Wine, 
wood,  charcoal,  com,  and  other  agricultural  produce  are  the  chief 
articles  of  trade.  Arcis  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  manufacture 
of  hosiery ;  there  are  also  in  the  town  seven  cotton  factories,  an  oil-mill, 
a  corn-mill  with  five  pairs  of  stones,  and  three  dye-houses.  The  town 
is  an  entrep6t  for  the  iron  and  iron-wares  of  the  Yosges.  In  tho 
castle  or  ch&teau,  which  stands  on  a  hill  above  the  town,  queen 
Brunehaut  resided  for  a  time ;  it  was  also  the  temporary  residence  of 
Diana  of  Poitiers.  In  the  year  1814  Napoleon,  and  after  him  the  Czar 
Alexander,  lodged  in  it  Diuring  the  severe  action  fought  near  Arcis 
on  the  20th  of  March  1814,  between  a  large  Austro-Russian  force  and 
the  French,  commanded  by  Napoleon  in  person,  about  a  third  of  tho 
town  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  result  of  this  hard  fought  battle 
was  that  Napoleon  retreated  on  the  following  day  upon  Yitry.  A 
well  attended  com  market  is  held  in  Arcis  weekly,  on  Friday. 

Among  the  other  towns  the  following  give  names  to  cantons : — 
Ckavanges,  20  miles  E.  from  Arcis,  has  manufactures  of  coarse  cotton.<>, 
and  a  population  of  1093.  Miry-sur-Seine,  12  miles  W.  from  Arcis,  is 
situated  6n  the  Seine,  and  has  a  population  of  1328.  Hosiery  and 
cotton  yam  are  the  chief  fabrics  of  the  town,  which  is  the  centre  of 
a  great  honey  district  containing  above  3000  hives;  the  town  was 
reduced  to  ashes  at  the  close  of  an  action  fought  here,  February  22, 
1814,  but  has  been  since  neatly  rebuilt  Ramcrupt,  8  miles  E.  from 
Ards,  is  a  small  but  ancient  village  with  about  600  inhabitants. 

In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Nogent-sur-Seine, 
which  is  situated  35  miles  by  railway  N.W.  from  Troves :  population 
8383.  The  Seine  is  here  divided  into  two  branches  by  an  island  on 
which  part  of  the  town  is  built  The  town  is  well-built  and  has 
several  fine  promenades,  from  which  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  tho 
valley  of  the  Seine.  The  parish  diturdi,  a  large  structure  of  the  15tli 
century,  is  dedicated  to  St  Laurent,  a  colossal  statue  of  whom  is 
placed  on  the  summit  of  the  tower.  There  are  a^  tribunal  of  fir&t 
instance,  an  hospital,  a  theatre,  and  several  corn-mills  in  the  town, 
which-  has  a  good  trade  in  com,  flour,  wine,  vinegar,  timber,  charcoal, 
slates,  hemp,  Ac. ;  hosiery  and  cordage  are  the  chief  fabrics.  Nogent 
is  a  station  on  the  railroold  from  Montereau  to  Troyes.     An  EnglisU 
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force  was  defeated  at  Nogent,  June  23,  1359,  and  the  event  was 
oommemorated  by  the  erection  of  a  small  chapel,  on  the  porch  of  which 
was  the  inscription  "  Trux  fuit  hie  bellum  nostrates  inter  et  Anglos.*' 
The  chapel,  demolished  during  the  first  French  revolution,  was  rebuilt 
in  1818.  The  town  was  bravely  defended  for  two  days  by  the  French 
under  General  Bourmont  against  an  Austrian  division  in  February 
1814.  Near  Nogent  are  the  remains  of  the  monastery  of  Paraclet, 
founded  in  1123  by  Abelard.  Abelard  and  Heloiso  were  buried  in 
the  same  tomb  at  Paraclet,  where  their  remains  lay  till  1792,  when 
the  abbey  was  sold,  and  their  coffin  was  removed  to  the  church  of 
St.-Laurent»  in  Nogent-sur-Seine,  whence  it  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Paris  and  after  some  delay  deposited  in  the  cemetery  of 
Pire-la-Chaise.  The  abbey  was  partly  destroyed  in  1792 ;  it  was 
then  purchased  by  a  comedinn,  but  the  buildings  lay  in  ruins  till 
(General  Pajol  became  the  proprietor  and  built  a  handsome  residence 
on  the  site.  Pont-U-Jioy,  6  miles  by  railway  £.  by  N.  from  Nogent^ 
is  now  a  small  plaoe,  but  was  formerly  a  town  of  some  importance, 
and  frequently  taken  in  the  wars  of  the  French  and  English  in  the 
14  th  and  15th  centuries.  The  castle,  which  was  originally  built  by  the 
counts  of  Champagne  and  in  which  Napoleon's  mother  used  to  reside, 
was  burnt  down  by  the  Coosacks  in  1814.  A  handsome  residence  in 
the  Italian  style  was  built  on  its  site  in  1830  by  M.  Casimir  Perrier. 
RomUly,  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Troyes  to  Monteroau,  24  miles 
N.W.  from  Troyes  and  11  miles  N.K  from  Nogent,  is  a  well-built 
town  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and 
has  a  population  of  8737.  A  handsome  chAteau  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  old  castle  of  Romilly,  which  was  formerly  defended  by  walls, 
bastions,  towers,  and  fortified  gates  entered  by  draw-bridges.  The 
hosiery  manufactures  give  employment  to  a  good  many  hands  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood.  There  are  also  corn-mills,  oil-mills,  saw- 
mills, several  dye-houses,  and  a  gypsum-kiln.  In  the  vicinity  of  Romilly 
stood  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Soelli&res,  founded  in  1167,  demolished 
by  the  Huguenots  in  1567,  and  again  during  the  first  French 
revolution.  In  the  Abbey  church  the  remains  of  Voltaire  lay  from 
June  2,  1778,  till  May  10,  1791,  when  they  were  exhumed  and 
translated  to  the  Pantheon  in  Paris.  Of  the  whole  abbey  only  two 
arches  of  the  church  are  now  standing.  Among  the  other  towns  of 
the  arrondiasement  the  following  may  be  mentioned.  Pont-ttur-SarTie, 
or  Villenauxef  in  a  valley  8  miles  N.N.E.  from  Nogent,  has  a  population 
of  2669.  This  place  was  formerly  fortified,  but  the  ramparts  are  now 
made  into  promenades.  It  has  some  trade  in  white  wine  and  vinegar ; 
ironmongery,  shoe  and  glove  leather,  vinegar,  and  baskets  are  made. 

Of  the  fourth  arrondiasement  the  chief  town  is  JBar'Sur-Aubef  which 
is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  of  a  college,  and  has  a 
population  of  4169.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Aube,  29  miles  K  by  S.  from  Troyes.  On  the  hill 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  camp,  and  also  a  small  chapel  dedicated 
to  Sainte  Germame,  which  stands  in  48°  14'  N.  lat,  4"  42^  44"  E.  long. 
There  formerly  stood  on  this  hill  a  priory  founded  by  Simon  of  Yalois. 
Bar  is  an  old  and  generally  ill-built  town ;  the  principal  street  which 
abuts  on  the  Aube  is  lined  with  tolerably  good  houses.  A  shady  walk 
runs  along  the  river.  The  Aube  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  on 
which  is  built  a  chapel,  marking  the  spot  whence  Charles  XII.  caused 
the  Bastard  of  Bourbon  to  be  hurled  into  the  river  in  1440.  Bar  was 
formerly  fortified  but  the  ramparts  were  demolished  at  the  time  of  the 
first  French  revolution.  It  possesses  two  (lurches,  one  dedicated  to 
St.  Pidrre,  a  large  structure,  the  pavement  of  which  is  much  lower 
than  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  soil ;  and  the  other  to  St.  Maclou, 
a  small  edifice,  supposed  to  be  the  chapel  of  the  old  castle  of  Bar-sur- 
Aube,  which  was  made  a  collegiate  church  in  1159 ;  the  grand  altar 
of  this  church  is  decorated  widi  fine  gilt  carvings  by  Bouchardon. 
The  other  noticeable  buildings  are— the  hospital,  founded  bv  the  counts 
of  Bar  in  the  11th  centuij,  and  afterwards  endowed  by  the  counts  of 
Champagne  and  Louis  XIY. ;  the  college  buildings,  and  the  town-halL 
The  town  possesses  a  horticultural  establishment  containing  laiige 
nurseries  of  ornamental  and  fruit-trees,  orangeries,  and  an  extensive 
collection  of  native  and  exotic  plants.  From  the  Roman  tombs,  urns, 
and  coins  foimd  in  the  neighbourhood  it  would  seem  that  the  Romans 
had  a  station  here.  The  Huns  destroyed  the  town  in  the  5th  century, 
and  at  this  time  the  martyrdom  of  Sainte  Germaine  is  said  to  have 
occurred.  It  was  rebuilt  at  the  close  of  the  century  and  became  a 
place  of  great  commercial  resort.  From  the  time  of  Pepin  le  Bref 
Bar  gave  title  to  a  coimty ;  the  county  was  reunited  to  the  crown  in 
1861.  Of  the  old  castle  of  the  counts  of  Bar  there  remains  only  a 
mound,  called  *  La  Motte,'  and  as  some  say  the  keep,  which  now 
serves  the  church  of  St-Maclou  for  a  tower.  Bar-sur-Aube  was  the 
capital  of  Vallage,  a  district  of  Basae-Champagne,  which  comprised 
also  the  towns  of  Vassy  and  Joinville  and  their  dependencies.  The 
chief  industrial  products  are  calicoes,  table-covers,  nails,  paper,  brandy, 
and  vinegar;  there  is  also  a  good  trade  in  com,  wine,  wood,  hemp, 
and  wool  The  com  purchased  in  this  market  is  usually  sent  to 
Gray  in  Haute-Sa6ne,  where  it  ia  embarked  on  the  SaAne  and  conveyed 
to  Lyon  and  other  southern  markets.  Brienne  or  Brienne-le-ChdUau, 
a  small  town  of  about  2000  inhabitants,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
high  hill  not  far  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Aube,  14  miles  N.W.  from 
Bar-eur-Aube.  The  town  takes  its  surname  from  the  fortified  castle 
which  for  several  centuries  crowned  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  which 
is  iiow  replaced  by  one  of  the  finest  modem  ch&teaus  in  France, 


erected  by  the  last  count  of  Brienne,  in  1757.  Brienne  is  famous  lor 
its  military  college,  in  which  Napoleon  Bonaparte  commenced  hii 
studies.  The  college  had  been  founded  in  1730  by  the  Order  of 
Minims  for  the  instruction  of  youth  ;  in  1776  the  government  selected 
it  as  a  preparatory  house  to  the  military  school  of  Paris.  Napoleon 
entered  it,  April  28,  1779,  before  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  left  it 
October  17,  1784.  The  college  buildings  were  sold  by  auction  and 
demolished  in  1790.  The  ch&tcau  escaped  revolutionary  violence  and 
was  occupied  by  the  emperor  Napoleon,  January  29  and  30,  ISH, 
whilst  struggling  against  the  allied  armies  who  had  invaded  France 
During  a  sanguinaxy  action  fought  here  on  the  29th,  the  town  of 
Brienne,  whidi  was  built  almort  entirely  of  wood,  was  reduced  to 
ashes.  Soulaina,  11  miles  N.  of  Bar,  at  the  source  of  the  Lainee,  a 
feeder  of  the  Voire,  has  a  population  of  850.  There  is  a  great  extent 
of  marsh  land  near  this  plaoe,  on  which  above  10,000  geese  are 
annually  reared.  Vendeuvre,  16  miles  W.  from  Bar,  population  1841, 
stands  near  the  source  of  the  Barse,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  crowned  with 
an  ancient  castle,  and  has  paper-mills  and  potteries. 

The  fifth  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  Bar^mrSrine, 
situated  in  a  rich  wine  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  at  the 
extremity  of  a  narrow  valley,  18  miles  S.E.  from  Troyes,  in  48*  6'  50' 
N.  hit,  4"  22'  33"  E.  long. :  population  2500.  The  town  is  well-built 
and  has  pretty  walks  along  the  Seine,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  stone  bridge.  It  was  formerly  of  much  greater  importance 
and  much  lai^er  than  it  is  now.  When  stormed  and  plundered  by 
the  Lorrainers,  in  1359,  it  contained  according  to  Froissart  more  than 
900  lai^e  houses,  or  h6tels  as  he  calls  them.  The  town  was  defended 
by  a  castle,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  the  dock-tower.  It  was 
governed  by  counts,  who  were  one  of  six  peers  of  Champagne,  and  in 
that  quality  sat  at  the  Grands  Jours,  or  High  Courts  of  the  province. 
The  town  sufifered  also  in  the  religious  wars  of  France,  and  in  March 
1814,  marshal  Macdonald  was  forced  to  retreat  from  Bar  by  an  allied 
force  under  the  prince  of  Wiirtembeiig.  Some  druggets^  brandy, 
paper,  and  leather  are  manufoctured. 

Among  the  other  towns  the  following  are  the  most  important 
C/uiource,  12  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Bar,  population  1540,  has  a  very 
ancient  church,  on  the  windows  and  walls  of  which  are  many  gothic 
inscriptions ;  pottery,  glass,  and  cordage  are  made.  Ettovet,  in  a  good 
wine  district,  9  miles  £.  from  Bar,  has  a  population  of  1727.  Mutty- 
VEvique,  on  the  Seine,  12  miles  S.S.K  frx>m  Bar,  near  the  boundary  of 
Cdte-d'Or,  has  a  population  of  1706,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  wine  and 
brandy ;  in  the  neighbourhood  there  is  a  lai^  forest  Lea-Riceyt,  8 
miles  S.  from  Bar :  population  3455.  This  name  includes  Ricey-haut, 
Ricey-haute-rive,  and  Ricey-bas,  three  villages,  which  stand  in  a 
narrow  valley  watered  by  the  Laignes  and  henmied  in  by  hills  entirely 
covered  with  vines.  Though  generally  ill-built  these  villages  contain 
several  handsome  residences  and  three  large  churches  surmounted  by 
high  towers.  The  ch&teau  of  Ricey-bas  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
castellated  mansions  of  Bui^gundy.  It  was  bmlt  by  Robert  Baron  dee 
Riceys  in  the  11th  century ;  a  portion  of  the  structure  was  rebuilt  in 
the  18th  century.  The  excellent  wine  of  the  district^  brandy,  cheese 
of  good  quality,  and  leather,  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade ;  litho- 
graphic stones  are  found  here.  The  wine  of  Les-Riceys  is  classed  on 
a  level  with  the  second-rate  wines  of  C6te-d'0r,  and  with  the  best 
growth  of  the  M&connais.  It  is  exported  chiefly  to  Paris,  the 
department  of  Nord,  and  Belgium. 

The  department  forms  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Troyea  It  it^ 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Paris  and  in  the 
First  Military  Division,  of  which  Paris  is  head-quarters. 

(Dictionnaire  de  la  France;  Annnaire  jumrFAn  1853.) 

AUBENAS.    [ARDicHE.] 

AUBIN,  ST.    [Jersey.] 

AUBURN,  U.S.    [New  York.] 

AUBUSSON.    [Crbusb.] 

AUCH,  an  archiepiscopal  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Gers ;  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  conmierce,  of  two 
theological  seminaries,  of  an  agricultural  society,  and  of  an  endowed 
college,  is  situated  on  the  slope  and  top  of  a  high  hill  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Gers,  in  43"  38'  50"  N.  lat,  0"  35'  15"  E.  long.,  880  miles 
8.  by  W.  from  Paris,  100  miles  S.S.E.  from  Bordeaux,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  11,000.  On  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  hill 
the  houses  rise  one  above  another  like  the  steps  of  an  amphitheatre. 
The  lower  part  of  the  town  has  narrow  and  crooked  but  dean  and 
well-paved  streets,  and  it  communicates  with  the  higher  part  of  the 
city  by  a  staircase  called  *Pousterlo,'  which  has  above  200  stepa  The 
upper  town  has  straighter  and  more  regular  streets  and  better  houses. 
The  summit  of  the  lull  is  occupied  by  &e  *  Place  Royale,'  a  handwme 
square,  adjoining  which  is  the  '  Cours  d'Etigny,'  a  public  walk  com- 
manding views  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  approaches  to  the  town  are 
planted  for  above  two  miles  with  double  rows  of  elm-trees,  and  form 
agreeable  promenades.  The  principal  building  in  Auch  is  the  cathe- 
dral of  Sainte-Marie,  which  stands  near  the  Plaoe-Royale  in  the  high- 
est part  of  the  town.  This  edifice,  begun  in  1489,  is  constructed  in 
the  gothic  style,  but  it  is  rather  disfigured  by  a  Greek  portico  added 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  when  the  cathedral  was  fimsbed.  The 
interior  is  347  feet  long  and  74  feet  high,  and  lighted  through  painted 
glass  windows  of  great  richness  and  beauty.  The  choir  is  sepftrated  from 
the  nave  by  a  screen  and  rood-loft,  in  the  decorationa  e€  which,  how- 
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ever,  the  Corinihian  order  is  again  offensiTely  introduoed :  two  rows 
of  oaken  stalls  run  round  it^  remarkable  for  the  beauty,  richness,  and 
Tariety  of  their  gothic  sculptures.  There  is  a  crypt  under  the  choir, 
which  contains  five  chapds  lighted  from  the  courts  of  what  was 
formerly  the  archiepiscopal  pedaoe — itself  a  noble  structure,  now 
partly  occupied  by  the  tribunals.  Other  noticeable  objects  in  the 
town  are  the  prefect's  residence,  the  ecclesiastical  college,  which  con- 
tains a  library  of  15,000  volumes,  the  public  library  with  8000 
Tolumes,  the  town-haU,  the  theatre,  the  barracks,  the  aoattoir,  and  a 
lai^e  hospital  built  in  a  suburb  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  city. 

The  city,  which  was  anciently  called  Elimbcris,  took  in  time  the 
name  of  the  Autci,  a  people  of  Aquitania,  whose  capital  it  was,  and 
from  whom  the  modem  name  is  derived.  It  seems  to  have  been  for 
some  time  eclipsed  by  Elusa  (now  Eauze),  which  became  for  a  con- 
siderable period  the  capital  of  Novempopulana^  and  a  bishop's  see. 
The  city  of  the  Ausci  however  at  a  date  unknown  recovered  its  rank ; 
the  see  seems  to  have  been  transferred  to  it  in  the  4th  centiuy. 
Several  Roman  remains  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  demolished  by  the  Saracens  in 
A.i>.  724.  The  foundation  of  the  modem  town  was  laid  on  the  hill 
perhaps  for  the  sake  of  security.  In  the  8th  century  Auch  became 
the  capital  of  Gascony,  and  afterwards  of  the  county  of  Armagnac 
The  see  was  raised  to  an  archbishopric  in  a.d.  879,  by  Pope  John  Y III. 
From  that  year  till  1789  the  archbishops  of  Auch  bore  the  tiiJe  of 
'  Primates  of  Aquitaine.'  The  diocese  of  Auch  consists  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Qers ;  ihe  province  includes  also  the  dioceses  of  Aire,  Tarbee, 
and  Bayonne.  The  principal  articles  of  trade  are  wine,  Armagnac 
brandy,  wool,  quills,  oak  staves,  cattle,  and  fruits :  woollen  and  cotton 
8tu£&,  leather,  crape,  and  hats  are  manufactured  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood. 

{JHctionnaire  de  la  France;  AnmuUre  pow  VAn  1858.) 

AUCHTERARDER,  Perthshii-e,  Scotland,  a  village  and  once  a 
royal  burgh,  which  at  one  time  sent  a  member  to  ParUament.  How 
the  privilege  was  lost  is  not  known.  It  consists  of  one  street  about  a 
mile  long,  on  the  road  from  Perth  to  Glasgow,  and  is  544  miles  N.W. 
from  EdinbuiTjh,  in  66"  18'  N.  lat,  8*"  42'  W.  long.  The  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  is  cotton  weaving  :  the  population  in  1851 
amounted  to  2520.  Stone  fit  for  building  and  a  peculiar  kind  of 
thin  gray  slate  are  quarried  in  the  parish.  The  town  or  village  was 
burnt  down  in  1715-16 ;  and  a  sum  of  money  was  left  by  the  Pre- 
tender to  be  distributed  among  the  sufferers.  'There  are  some  vestiges 
of  Roman  encampments  in  the  parish ;  also  the  ruins  of  an  old  casUe, 
said  to  have  been  a  hunting-seat  of  Malcolm  Canmore ;  and  of  a  chapel, 
formerly  the  parish  church.  It  was  in  reference  to  the  parochial 
charge  of  Auchterarder  that  the  struggle  commenced  which  ended  in 
^e  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  consequent  forma- 
tion of  the  Free  Church.  Thdre  are  hei*e  two  chapels  for  United 
Presbyterians,  and  one  for  the  Free  Church. 

(New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.) 

AUCHTERMUCHTY,  Fifeahire,  Scotland,  a  royal  buigh  in  the 
parish  of  Auchtermuchty,  is  situated  in  SG"  18'  N.  lat,  S"*  14'  W.  long., 
about  9  miles  W.  from  Cupar,  and  S\  miles  N.  by  W,  from  Falkland. 
It  was  incorporated  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  but  did  not  exercise  its 
privilege  of  sending  members  to  Parliament  for  some  time  before  the 
Union.  The  burgh  is  governed  by  two  bailies  and  ten  councillors, 
one  of  whom  is  provost.  • 

The  population  of  Auchtermuchty  in  1851  was  2678.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  partly  engaged  in  manufacturing  brown  linen.  The  parish 
church  was  rebuilt  in  a  substantial  manner  in  1780.  The  United 
Presbyterians  have  three  chapels,  and  the  Free  Church  has  one. 

AUCKLAND,  ST.  ANDREW,  Durham,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  Auckland,  and  ward  of 
Darlington.  The  entire  parish  of  St.  Andrew  Auckland  contains 
45.470  acres,  and  had  in  1851  a  population  of  22,638  :  the  population 
of  the  township  of  St.  Andrew  Auckland  was  1829  in  1851.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Dur* 
nam.  Auckland  Poor-Law  Union  contains  33  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  58,289  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  30,063. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  ^c  or  Ake  {oak),  and  the  word 
'land;'  and  in  old  writings  is  spelled  Akeland,  Aucland,  Aclent, 
Acclat,  and  Acle.  The  parish  contains  27  subdivisions — ^townships, 
chapclries,  &&,  of  which  only  one  [Bishop's  Auckland]  calls  for  par- 
ticular notice.  Some  others  may  be  here  mentioned.  Binchester  is 
the  site  of  a  Roman  station — Vinovia  or  Binovium.  The  station  is 
on  elevated  ground,  nearly  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  Wear, 
which  washes  the  base  of  the  hill  on  the  west.  Roman  coins,  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  seals,  &c.  have  been  discovered  here.  At  Thickley 
was  bom  Colonel  John  Lilbume,  who  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  history  of  Charles  L  Eldon  gave  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon. 

The  parish  church,  called  South  Church,  la  in  the  village  of  St^ 
Andrew's,  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Bishop's  Aucklan(^  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Qaunless,  a  stream  which  running  tlux>ugh  the 
parish  joins  the  Wear  near  Bishop's  Auckland.  It  is  cruciform,  and 
has  a  tower  at  the  western  end  The  chiurch  was  collegiate  before 
the  time  of  Antony  Beck  or  Beke,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  is  com- 
ihonly  reputed  lo  have  reudvrcd  it  collegiate  in  1202.  Tho  college 
«ir.oo.  Div.  vox.,  ii 


as  appointed  by  Bishop  Beck  consisted  of  a  dean  and  an  unascertained 
number  of  prebendaries  or  canons.  This  church  on  the  dissolution 
which  took  place  in  the  1st  of  Edward  VI.  (1547)  was  greatly  reduced, 
beinjg  left  as  a  curacy  onlv,  which  it  still  continues  to  be.  Several 
National  and  Infant  schools  are  in  the  parish. 

The  river  Wear  passes  through  the  parish,  and  is  crossed  bv  a  stately 
stone  bridge  of  two  arches,  called  '  Newton  Capp  Bridge.'  The  height 
of  the  bridge  above  the  river,  and  the  span  of  the  ardhes  (91  feet  for 
one  arch,  and  101  feet  for  the  other)  are  considerable  for  the  time  of 
its  erection,  which  was  about  the  year  1390. 

(Hutchinson's  HUtory  of  ihe  Cwmty  of  Dwrhamj  Commtmicatum 
from  AuckUmd.) 

AUCKLAND,  BISHOP'S,  Durham,  a  market-town  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Andrew  Auckland,  is  situated  m  54"  89'  N.  lat.,  1**  89'  W. 
long.,  10  miles  S.W.  from  Durham,  2484  miles  N.N.W.  from  London 
by  road,  and  268  miles  by  the  Qreat  Northern  and  York  Newcastle 
and  Berwick  railways  :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was 
4400. 

The  town  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  bounded  N.  by  the  river 
Wear,  and  E.  by  the  little  stream,  the  Gaunless,  whidi  falls  into  the 
Wear  near  the  town.  It  is  on  the  old  Roman  road,  Watling  Street. 
The  eminence  on  which  it  is  built  is  nearly  140  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain  below,  and  the  descent  is  occupied  chiefly  by  gardens,  which 
from  their  steep  declivity  may  be  termed  *  hanging  gardens.'  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  there  is  a  spacious  square  market-place.  The 
parish  church  is  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  An  episcopal  chapel 
m  the  town  has  rocently  been  robuilt.  Another  episcopiJ  chapel  is 
at  Townwick.  Thero  aro  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  New 
Connexion  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics.  A 
Grammar  school  founded  hero  by  King  James  I.  in  1603  had  22 
scholars  in  1851.  The  endowment  is  422.  a  year.  There  is  a  school 
for  20  boys,  foimded  by  a  Mr.  Walton.  A  National  school  for  200 
boys,  and  a  School  of  Industry  for  girls,  owe  their  origin  chiefly  to  the 
liberality  of  Bishop  Barrington.  Thero  is  an  almshouse,  founded  by 
Bishop  Cosins.  The  market  is  on  Thursday.  Two  feui-s  aro  held  in 
the  months  of  March  and  October.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the 
town.    Thero  is  a  savings  bank. 

The  town  derives  it  designation  of  'Bishop's  Auckland'  from  the 
residence  of  the  bishops  of  Durham.  It  is  said  to  have  been  chosen 
as  im  episcopal  residence  by  Bishop  Antony  Beck.  The  prosent  palace 
is  an  irrogular  pile,  somewhat  resembling  a  magnificent  abbey;  it 
lies  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  town.  The  entrance  to  it  from  the 
town  is  through  a  modem  gothic  gateway  and  scroen,  extending  810 
feet  The  palace-chapel  built  by  Bishop  Cosins,  a  very  fine  edifice 
84  feet  long  and  48  feet  broad,  with  lofty  piers  and  arohes,  has  been 
ropaired  at  various  times.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  are  in  the  Deco- 
rated style ;  and  the  east  window  is  very  fine.  The  altar-piece  is  a 
painting  of  the  Resun-ection  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  A  plain  stone 
with  a  modest  epitaph  points  out  the  spot  whero  Bishop  Cosins  lies 
buried  under  the  floor.  Thero  is  a  handsome  monument  by  Nolle- 
kens  to  the  memoiy  of  Bishop  Trovor,  who  died  in  1771.  The  palace 
contains  some  good  paintings.  The  park  (through  which  the  Qaun- 
less flows)  is  very  extensive,  including  800  acres,  and  the  part  near 
the  house  is  so  laid  out  as  to  command  a  great  variety  of  prospects. 
A  stone  bridge  crosses  the  Gaunless. 

The  episcopal  palace  was  granted,  on  the  overthrow  of  Charles  I. 
and  his  part^,  and  the  suppression  of  the  see,  to  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig, 
who  determmed  to  make  it  his  residence.  He  pulled  down  almost  all 
the  bmldings  which  he  found  thero,  and  out  of  their  ruins  erected  a 
costly  mansion.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  the  bishops  came 
again  into  possession ;  but  Bishop  Cosins  declined  to  occupy  the  house 
built  bjr  Sir  Arthur,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  used  in  building  it 
the  stone  of  the  ancient  chapeL  He  accordingly  pulled  it  down, 
and  restoring  the  stone  to  tts  original  destination,  built  the  present 
chapel. 

(Hutchinson's  BiUory  of  the  CowUy  of  Durham ;  Communication 
from  Biskop'a  Auckland,) 

AUCKLAND.    [Zealand,  New.] 

AUCKLAND  ISLANDS,  named  after  Lord  Auckland,  He  in  51' 
S.  lat,  166"*  E.  long.,  about  900  miles  S.E.  from  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  1 80  miles  S.  £rom  New  Zealand.  The  group,  which  was  discovered 
in  1806  by  Captain  Briscoe,  consists  of  one  huge  island  and  several 
smaller  ones.  Auckland,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  about  80  miles 
long  and  15  miles  broad,  and  contains  about  100,000  acres.  The  entire 
group  is  of  volcanic  formation,  composed  of  greenstone  and  basalt^ 
and  has  a  wild  and  picturesque  appearance.  The  highest  hill,  situated 
on  Auckland  Island,  is  estimated  at  about  1350  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  west  and  east  coast 
of  Auckland  Island,  the  west  coast  presenting  towards  the  sea  a  line 
of  precipitous  cliffs,  whereas  the  east  coast  exhibits  here  and  there  a 
fine  sandy  beach,  upon  which  the  sea  scarcely  breaks,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  numerous  streams  and  inlets ;  while  the  elevated  land  from 
the  sea-beach  to  the  summit  is  clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetation  and 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  vegetable  manure,  producing  an  abund- 
ant growth  of  large  ferns.  The  eastern  coast  contains  two  principal 
harbours,  formed  by  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  reach  to  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  the  western  coast,  and  are  only  six  miles  from  each 
other.     Port  Uosa^  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  is  protected 
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fh>m  all  winds  except  the  south-east,  and  has  a  good  tenacious  clay 
bottom.  Port  Boas  contains  an  upper  inlet  called  Laurie  Harbour, 
about  four  miles  wide,  and  perfectly  landlocked ;  while  the  steep  beach 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  harbour  affords  great  facility  for  clearing 
and  reloading  vessels. 

The  climate  haji  been  described  by  Sir  James  Ross,  Captain  Briscoe, 
and  other  navigators  who  have  visited  the  islands,  as  mild,  temperate, 
and  salubrious.  The  temperature  in  the  valleys  is  scarcely  ever 
lower  in  winter  than  88**,  or  higher  in  summer  than  78".  The 
weaUier  is  generally  good,  but  there  are  occasional  high  winds  and 
heavy  rains.  Auciland  Island  is  abundantly  supplied  with  small 
streama  The  soil  is  very  productive.  The  hills,  exoept  a  few  of 
the  highest,  are  tiiiokly  covered  with  lai^ge  trees.  The  elevated 
ground  is  covered  with  moss  and  a  kind  of  tall  grass.  Dr.  Hooker 
notices  the  Auckland  Islands  as  remarkable  for  uie  variety  of  their 
vegetable  productions,  eighty  flowering  plants  having  been  found ;  and 
no  less  than  fifty-six  of  them,  till  then  unknown,  have  been  noticed  for 
their  beauty  and  novelty.  The  only  animals  found  on  the  islands  are 
goats  and  rabbit&  Pigs  were  left  on  Auckland  Island  in  1807  by 
Captain  Briscoe,  on  his  second  visit,  and  these  animals  have  greatly 
increased  in  number.  In  the  woods  three  or  four  species  of  small 
singing-birds  were  found.  On  the  heights  petrels  breed  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  Hawks,  gray  ducks,  snipes,  cormorants,  and  the 
common  shag  also  inhabit  the  islands.  Fisn  are  plentiful  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Auckland  Island,  and  the  rocks  are  covered  with 
limpets ;  while  the  whale-fishing  carried  on  in  the  neighbouring  seai 
may  yet  become  verjr  valuable.  Sir  James  Ross  mentions  that 
wh&e  he  was  in  Laune  Harbour  many  sperm-whalee  came  into  the 
anchorage. 

The  Auckland  Islands  were  granted  by  government  to  the  Messrs. 
Enderby  on  advantageous  terms,  in  consideration  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  their  father  to  this  country,  as  also  for  the  more  recent 
discoveries  of  the  southern  continent  by  Captain  Briscoe  whilst  in  the 
employ  of  the  Messrs.  Enderby.  A  company  to  which  the  Messrs. 
Enderby  ceded  their  privileges,  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation  on 
the  16th  of  January  1849,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  whale 
fishery  from  the  Auckland  Islands ;  and  Laune  Harbour  was  chosen 
as  the  head  station  of  the  company,  from  the  superior  fadlitios  it 
affords  to  whalixig  vessels.  The  islands  were  uninhabited  until  tlie 
Bouthem  Whale  Fishery  Company,  xmder  the  conduct  of  one  of  the 
Messrs.  Enderby,  made  a  settlement  there  in  1849. 

AUBE,  RIVER.    [Attdb,  Department  of] 

AUDE,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  is  bounded  E.  by  the 
Mediterranean,  N.E.  by  the  department  of  H^raiilt,  N.  by  that  of 
Tarn,  KW.  hy  that  of  Haute-Garonne,  "W.  by  that  of  Ari^e,  and  8. 
by  that  of  Pyr^n^es-Orientales.  The  department  extends  between 
42**  38'  and  43"  29'  N.  lat,  and  between  V  41'  and  3°  13'  E.  long. : 
its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  79  miles,  from  north  to  south 
52  miles.  The  area  is  2436'7  square  miles  :  the  population  in  1851 
was  289,747|  which  gives  an  average  of  118*9  to  the  square  mile,  being 
55*81  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  all  France. 

Swface. — The  department,  which  is  formed  out  of  a  part  of  Lower 
Languedoc,  is  mountainous.  The  southern  continuation  of  the 
C^vennes,  which  takes  the  name  of  Montagne-Noire,  crosses  the 
department  in  the  north,  and  gradually  slopes  down  to  the  valley  of 
the  Aude.  A  branch  of  the  Pyrenees  which  springs  from  the  main 
chain  near  Mont-Louis  in  the  department  of  Pyrdn^es-Oriontales  runs 
northward,  and  entering  the  department  of  Aude  traverses  it  ft-om 
south  to  north'west,  separating  the  affluents  of  the  Aude  from  those 
of  the  Ari^ge.  Another  projection  from  the  Pyrenees,  called  collect- 
ively the  Corbiferes  Mountains,  runs  along  the  right  banJt  of  the  Aude, 
and  breaking  off  into  several  branches  covers  a  latge  portiQU  of  the 
south  and  south-east  of  the  department.  A  plain  into  which  the 
mountain  masses  above  named  g^radually  subside,  crosses  the  depart- 
ment from  east  ij  west :  its  eastern  part  coincides  with  the  valley  of 
the  lower  Aude  m  far  as  Carcassone ;  and  the  great  Languedoc  Canal, 
or  Canal-du-Midi,  runs  along  its  whole  length,  and  has  its  main 
reservoir  and  summit-level  at  Naurouze  in  the  arrondiMement  of 
Castelnaudary.  From  Carcassone  the  valley  of  the  Aude  runs  directly 
south,  and  this  part  of  it  is  the  best  sheltered  and  most  fertile  land 
in  the  department.  The  other  valleys  of  the  department  also  generally 
mn  north  and  south,  and  are  highly  productive.  The  department  is 
coasted  on  the  east  by  the  Mediterranean  for  about  28  miles ;  in  this 
space  there  are  several  shore-lakes  (shallow  salt  lagunee),  the  lai^geet 
of  which  are  those  of  Leucate,  Sigean,  and  Bages,  lying  between  the 
sea  and  the  naked  rocky  hills  that  form  the  eastern  offbhoots  of  the 
Corbi^res  Mountains. 

CUmate  and  ProducU. — The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  though 
cold,  except  along  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  much  warmer  than 
in  the  west.  Impetuous  westerly  winds  prevail  during  eight  months 
of  the  year,  and  winds  from  the  east  and  south-east  during  the  four 
remaining  months.  These  last  are  just  felt  at  Narbonne,  but  gathering 
force  as  they  proceed  inland,  by  the  time  they  reach  Carcassone  and 
Castelnaudaiy  they  blow  with  such  violence  as  sometimes  to  unroof 
the  houses  and  tear  up  trees  by  the  roots.  The  effect  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  westerly  winds  is  seen  in  the  inclination  of  the  trees, 
all  of  which,  except  in  sheltered  spots,  lean  towards  the  east  or' 
south-east 


The  department  contains  1,569,506  acres,  divided  into  943,776 
parcels.  There  are  675,000  acres  under  tillage,  124,000  acres  of  vine- 
yards, 160,000  acres  of  forest-land,  27,328  acres  of  natural  pasture, 
and  453,000  acres  of  barren  land  and  heaths.  Wheat,  maize,  barley, 
and  millet  are  the  chief  grain  crops  in  the  valleys;  buc^whea^ 
barley,  oats,  and  rye,  on  the  high  grounds.  The  annual  produce  of 
wheat  (which  is  of  the  finest  quality)  is  set  down  at  313,500  quarters, 
about  one  half  of  which  is  exported ;  of  oats  181,500  quarters ;  of 
maize  85,250  quarters;  of  other  grains  108,590  quarters;  and  of 
potatoes  187,500  quarters.  The  wines  of  the  department  are  of  good 
quality,  especially  the  white  and  red  wines  of  Limoux,  the  red  winea 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Narbonne,  and  the  white  winea  of  Bages. 
The  annual  produce  is  stated  at  17,618,740  gallons,  one-third  of  which 
is  consumed  in  the  department,  one-tenth  is  distilled,  and  the  remain- 
der is  exported. 

Of  fhiit-trees  the  chestnut  and  walnut  are  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  highlands  of  the  department ;  the  almond  flourishes  on  the 
light  soils ;  the  culture  of  the  olive  is  not  so  much  attended  to  as 
formerly,  but  there  are  still  some  flourishing  plantations  in  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Narbonne.  The  trees  of  forest  growth  are  chiefly  the 
oak,  the  ash,  the  beech,  and  the  evergreens.  The  slopes  of  the 
Montagne-Noire  are  covered  generallv  with  good  natural  pasture; 
and  a  large  quantity  of  hay  is  raised  along  many  of  the  river  bottoms 
by  a  system  of  watet^m^tdowing,  which  is  well  understood.  The 
horses  of  the  department  are  small ;  in  harvest  time  they  are  used 
in  treading  out  the  com ;  asses  are  numerous.  Oxen  and  cows  are 
used  in  ploughing ;  very  few  calves  are  reared,  the  supply  of  young 
cattle  being  obtamed  from  the  departments  of  Tarn  and  Ari^ge. 
The  sheep  of  the  department  are  of  inferior  breed,  and  their  wool  is 
coarse.  Poultry  of  all  kinds,  but  more  particularly  geese,  are 
abundant,  and  are  exported  to  the  neighbouring  departments  and 
to  Spain.  Oreat  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  bees,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  honey  is  gathered,  which  is  highly  esteemed, 
especially  that  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Narbonne.  Abundance 
of  excellent  fish  is  supplied  from  the  shore-lakes  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Mines  of  coal,  plastic  clay,  and  gypsum  are  profitably  worked; 
limestone,  good  building  stone,  and  slate  are  found.  The  Corbidres 
Mountains  contain  coal,  antimony,  manganese,  copper,  lead,  and 
silver ;  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Boulsanne,  a  feeder  of  ^e  Qly,  on 
their  eastern  slope,  there  are  several  important  iron-works.  There 
are  several  mineral  and  salt  springs.  Marble  of  great  beauty  is  found 
associated  with  slate  among  the  transition  limestone  in  the  quarries 
of  Catmes,  a  village  on  the  Ai^ent-Double,  to  the  north-east  of  Carcas- 
sone, near  the  boundary  of  Hdrault.  These  quarries  furnish  four 
different  sorts  of  marble,  which  are  much  used  in  the  churches  of  the 
south  of  France,  and  even  in  some  of  the  architectural  monumenti 
of  Paris.  The  chief  manufacture  of  the  department  is  fine  broad- 
cloth, for  making  which  wool  is  imported  from  Spain :  leather, 
hats,  hosiery,  paper,  and  pottery  are  made.  There  are  numerous 
distUleries,  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  furuaces  and  iron-foundries^  The 
exports  of  the  department  consist  of  soda,  wine^  brandy,  spirits,  honey, 
verdigris,  tanned  hides,  iron,  broadcloth,  and  salt.  About  90,000  tons 
of  salt  are  annually  made  in  the  salt-pans  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bages  and  Sigean,  kc  The  surplus  com  of  the  department  is  sent 
chiefly  to  Marseille,  and  some  of  it  by  the  Canal-du-Midi,  but  the 
greater  part  is  shipped  for  Marseille  or  Toulon  direct  from  the  pors 
of  Nouvelle. 

Hydrography  and  Oommwixcatumi. — The  chief  river  of  the  depart- 
ment is  the  Aude  (Atax),  which  springs  from  the  small  lake  of  Aude 
near  Mont-Louis,  in  the  department  of  Pyrdn^es  Orientalea,  whence 
running  northward,  and  entering  the  department  of  Aude,  it  passes 
Quillan,  Limoux,  and  Carcassone ;  at  this  last  town  turning  eastward 
it  passes  Tribes,  about  24  miles  below  which  it  sends  off  a  branch  to 
the  south-east,  called  the  Robine,  while  the  main  stream,  pursuiug  its 
eastward  course,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  near  the  snore-lake  of 
y  endres.  The  Robine  has  been  rendered  navigable,  and  forms  part 
of  the  canal  from  the  Canal-du-Midi  through  Narbonne  to  the  port 
of  Nouvelle,  where  the  Robine  enters  the  Mediterranean.  The 
whole  length  of  the  Aude  is  about  140  miles,  of  which  128  miles 
are  in  the  department  of  Aude  :  about  100  miles  of  its  length,  from 
Quillan  to  its  mouth,  are  available  for  purposes  of  floatage.  The 
feeders  of  the  Aude  are  about  80  in  number ;  the  most  important 
of  these  are  the  Orbieu  on  the  right,  the  Rebenti,  the  Fresquel,  the 
Clamouse,  and  the  Cesse  on  the  left.  The  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
department  is  watered  by  the  B^re,  which  &lls  into  the  shore-lake  of 
Sigean. 

The  department  is  traversed  by  5  royal  roads,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  the  great  road  from  Paris  to  Perpignan,  and  that 
from  Montpellier  to  Toulouse ;  and  by  21  departmental  roods, 
making  together  a  length  of  roadway  communication  amoooting 
to  442  mues.  The  great  railway  authorised  to  be  made  from 
Bordeaux  to  Cette,  through  Toulouse,  traverses  this  department,  in 
which  it  passes  the  towns  of  Castelnaudary,  Carcassone,  and 
Narbonne. 

DivuUmt  and  Town$. — The  department  is  divided  into  4  antM»- 
dissements,  which,  with  their  subdivisions  and  population,  axe  m 
follows : — 
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The  fint  azrondiflsement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  Caboasbokb, 
which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  department.  Among  the  other  towns 
are  the  following.  Alzovme,  10  miles  W.  from  Caroaasone,  has  some 
doth  factories,  and  a  population  of  1598.  Oonquet,  a  small  town  of 
1654  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a  hill  above  the  left  bank  of  the 
Orbiel,  a  small  fseder  of  the  Aude,  4  miles  N.N.E.  from  Caroaasone, 
and  has  woollen  factories,  dye-houses,  and  com  and  fulling  mills. 
LehGrasse,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Corbi^res  Mountains  on  the  Orbieu, 
and  near  its  junction  with  the  Alsanne,  16  miles  B.E.  from  Carcas- 
Bone,  has  a  population  of  1816.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a  monastery 
founded  herein  the  8th  century.  The  monastic  buildings,  which  are  in 
good  preservation,  are  of  vast  extent,  of  different  periods,  and  some  of 
them  of  great  elegance  j  in  the  Abbey  church  are  several  fine  paintings 
by  Bpagnoletto.  Iron-mines  are  worked  near  La-Grasse.  Le-Mcu- 
Cahardis,  situated  on  the  Orbiel,  10  miles  N.  frum  Carcassone,  in  a 
valley  covered  with  plantations  of  chestnut,  olive,  apple,  and  other 
frniit^trees,  is  although  only  a  village  of  830  inhabitants  the  centre  of  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths.  Montr^alf  12  miles  W.  from 
Carcassone,  on  the  high  road  to  Foiz,  has  a  population  of  8062.  This 
town  stands  on  a  hill  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  mountain 
ranges  of  the  department,  as  well  as  over  the  plains  of  Carcassone  and 
Aizonne ;  the  church  of  St.- Vincent,  a  structure  of  the  14th  century, 
is  a  fine  building.  Montreal  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Albigenses,  and 
its  castle  suffered  several  sieges  from  8imon  de  Montfort,  to  whom  it 
was  surrendered  in  1211.  The  Black  IMnce  burnt  the  town  in  1855, 
and  the  Calvinists  in  1694.  The  partisans  of  the  Duke  de  Montmo- 
rency took  it  in  1682,  but  it  soon  afterwards  submitted  to  the  crown. 
Montolieu,  9  miles  N.W.  ftx>m  Carcassone,  has  woollen  factories,  iron 
foundries,  fulling  milk,  tan-yards,  and  a  population  of  1807.  Peyriac- 
Mintrvoii,  11  miles  N.E.  from  Carcassone,  has  a  population  of  1809, 
and  manufskctures  of  hosiery,  leather,  and  brandy.  The  town  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts,  in  the  department  on  the 
Argent-Double,  which  also  passes  Cannes,  famous  for  its  marble 
quarries.  The  river  bottom  between  the  two  towns  is  laid  out  in 
water-meadows,  and  the  hills  that  screen  the  valley  of  the  Argent- 
Dotible  are  planted  with  olives,  vines,  and  other  fruit-trees.  Caunes 
has  a  very  beautiful  church  and  above  2000  inhabitants.  SoMaae^  a 
poor  village  in  a  defile  of  the  Montagne-Noire,  16  miles  N.W. 
from  Carcassone,  has  1781  inhaMtants.  Tribet,  on  the  Canal-du- 
lOdi,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Orbiel  with  the  Aude,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  fine  bridge.  The  Canal-du-Midi  is  carried  across  the 
Orbiel  hers  on  arches.  Tribes  is  a  bustling  little  town ;  it  has  timber- 
yards,  several  tile  and  brick  works,  brandy  distilleries,  and  slips  for 
building  canal  boats :  population,  1778.  Tttckan,  on  the  Verdouble,  at 
the  heaid  of  a  vale  near  ihe  highest  part  of  the  Corbi^res  range,  has  a 
popTilation  of  1220  :  a  coal-mine  is  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  • 

In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Linunuc,  which 
is  situated  in  48'*  8'  15"  N.  lat,  2°  27'  82"  BL  long.,  19  mUes  S.W. 
fix>m  Carcassone:  population,  7417.  It  stands  on  both  banks  of 
the  Aude,  in  a  fertile  valley  screened  by  vine-dad  hills,  behind  which 
rise  high  mountains  from  the  Pyreneaa  chain.  The  town  is  well 
built  and  adorned  with  fountains.  It  has  tribunals  of  first  instanoe 
and  of  commerce,  a  coU^e,  an  hospital,  a  theatre,  and  two  covered 
market-places.  Its  manufactures  of  broadcloth  are  important ;  tiiere 
are  also  wooUen-yam  manufactories,  tanneries,  soaperies,  and  oU-mills. 
Limoux  has  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  and  is  the  mart  for  the  iron 
of  the  neighbouring  furnaces. 

Among  the  other  towns  are  the  following.  AUl,  on  the  Aude, 
6  miles  above  Limoux,  population  1820,  stands  in  a  valley  of  such 
fertility  in  com,  fruitis,  and  wine,  as  to  be  called  the  garden  of  the 
depfutment.  There  are  four  mineral  springs  here,  one  of  whidi  is 
cold.  €k>ld,  copper,  and  iron,  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Bdcaire,  88  miles  S.S.W.  from  Limoux,  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain  of 
Sault^  population  1064,  gives  name  to  a  canton.  Ohalabrej  a  pretty 
town  17  miles  S.W.  from  Limoux,  with  a  population  of  8416,  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lers  at  the  meeting  of  two  vaUeys  watet«d 
by  the  Blau  and  the  Chalabreil.  About  15,000  pieces  of  broadcloth 
are  annually  made  here.  QiwUlan,  a  town  of  about  2200  inhabitants, 
is  situated  on  the  Aude,  20  mUes  S.  from  Limoux,  tuid  has  manu- 
factures of  dioih  and  ironmongery,  and  several  iron  furnaces,  to  one 
of  which  water  is  brought  from  the  Aude  by  means  of  a  tunnel 
8t.-Hilairt,  5  miles  from  Limoux,  population  1000,  givee  name  to  a 
canton. 

The  third  airondissement  is  named  fW>m  its  chief  town  Nabbovkb. 
Of  the  other  towns  the  fbllowing  are  given.  Cowrsm^  4  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Narbonne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aude,  in  a  very  fertile  |^ln, 
has  a  population  of  20iS.  Levkcatt,  24  miles  B.  from  Narbonne, 
is  situated  on  a  peninsular  tongue  of  land  between  the  sea  and  the 
ehore-lake  of  Leucate,  and  has  a  population  of  1215.    The  extremity 


of  the  peninsula  forms  the  cape  of  Franqui,  on  which  there  is  a 
redoubt,  the  only  remains  of  the  old  fortifications  of  Leucate.  Within 
the  cape  the  water  is  deep  enough  for  the  largest  vessels ;  and  here 
several  sovereigns  of  France  commenced  the  formation  of  a  naval 
port.  The  town  was  anciently  called  Lescata.  Philippe  le  Bel 
obtained  it  by  purchase  in  1309  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
harbour  to  replace  that  of  Aignes-Mortes,  which  was  becoming  im- 
practicable ttoTD.  the  lodgment  of  the  sands.  The  works  were 
afberwards  resumed  by  Philippe  of  Valofs,  but  were  soon  suspended 
from  want  of  funds.  Leucate  was  formerly  strongly  fortified ;  it  was 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Spaniards  in  1590,  when  it  was  nobly 
defended  by  ConstatLoe  de  Cezeli,  wife  of  Barri,  the  governor  of  the 
town,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Again  in  1627 
the  Spaniards  besieged  it  without  suocess.  In  1664  the  fortifications 
were  demolished,  and  the  place  has  since  dwindled  to  a  mere  villaga 
Zesignan,  13  miles  W.  firom  Narbonne,  has  brandy  distilleries,  and  a 
population  of  2168.  Laiige  fairs  are  held  here  on  the  4th  of  September 
and  the  4th  of  December,  annually.  In  the  September  fair,  at  which 
the  whole  population  for  many  mUes  round  assembles,  there  is  a  great 
merry-making,  and  an  inconceivable  number  of  hoops,  staves,  and 
casks,  necessary  for  the  approaching  vintage,  are  sold.  Sigean,  on  the 
shore-lake  of  Sigean,  is  a  place  of  some  oonunercial  activity,  owing  to 
its  proximity  to  the  port  of  Nouvelle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bobine 
Canal,  and  has  a  good  trade  in  salt,  wine,  brandy,  wool,  honey,  &c. : 
population,  8078.  There  are  several  salt-pans  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sigean. 

In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  OoMtdnaudaryt  which 
is  situated  on  an  eminence  above  the  Canal-du-Midi  and  the  Frasquel, 
in  48<>  19'  N.  ki,  l"*  57'  B.  long.,  28  miles  west  of  Carcassone,  andhas 
a  population  of  10,00a  The  town  is  ill  built ;  the  only  edifices  worth 
mention  are  the  church  of  Bt-Michel,  and  the  hospital,  which  is  richly 
endowed.  To  the  south  of  the  town  is  a  reservoir  of  the  canal,  which 
is  1812  yards  in  circuit ;  it  is  bordered  with  docks,  and  surrounded 
by  shops  and  stores,  and  gives  the  town  the  appearance  of  a  port 
There  are  tribunals  of  fint  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  an 
exchange,  and  an  agricultural  society  in  the  town.  Coarse  dotlus, 
canal  boats,  pottery,  and  bricks  are  made;  there  are  also  brandy 
distilleries  and  flour-mills.  Besides  the  articles  named,  the  tovm 
trades  in  timber,  iron,  and  hides.  A  castb  called  *  Castrum  Novum 
Arianorum  *  (New  Fortress  of  the  Arians),  is  said  to  have  been  built 
here  by  the  Visigoths,  who  were  Arians,  upon  the  site  of  an  aooient 
town  which  they  destroyed.  Around  the  castle  the  town  sprung  up. 
The  town  was,  in  the  18th  century,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Albigenses,  many  of  whom  were  executed  hare  for  their  religion. 
The  Black  Prince  reduced  Castehiaudary  to  ashes  in  1855.  In  an 
action  ^u^t  under  the  walls  of  the  town  in  1682  between  the  forces 
of  Louis  XIII.  and  Qaston  d'Orleans  (who  was  defeated),  the  imouB 
Henri  Duke  of  Montmorenci,  Marshal  of  France,  waa  severely  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner. 

Among  the  other  towns  are  the  following.  Bdpeck,  15  miles  B.W. 
from  CaBtelnaudary  on  the  Lers,  has  cloth  manufactories  and  a  popu- 
lation of  2525.  Pa/njeaiix,  14  miles  S.  by  B.  from  C8stelnaudan''f  W 
built  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fort,  and  hs«  a  population  of  1880. 
There  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  Pyrenees  and  over  tb^  valley  of  the 
Aude  from  this  town.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  was  pillaged  and 
burnt  by  the  Black  Prince  in.  1855.  SaUa,  8  miles  W.  from  Castel- 
naudary,  on  the  Lers-Mort,  has  a  population  of  1189.  Sl^-Papoul,  5 
miles  N.E.  from  Castelnandary,  has  a  population  of  1J295 ;  this  town 
owes  its  origin  to  an  abbey  founded  here  by  Cbariemagne ;  i^  was  for 
some  time  in  the  14  th  century  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  CarcsMooe,  and  is 
included  in  the  jmisdiotion  of  the  High  Court  of  Moni^elUer :  it 
belongs  to  the  11th  Military  Division,  of  wbii^  Perpignan  is  hmd- 
quarters. 

(Dietumnaire  ds  la  PranM  ;  Balbi's  G4ographu;  AtHMtaire  pour  VAn 
1858.) 

AUEBBTADT,  a  smaU  village  in  the  Prussian  government  of 
Mersebuiff  (about  eight  lesgafls  to  the  north-east  of  Brfurt),  owon 
its  celebritf  to  the  dai&afc  of  the  main  body  of  the  Prussian  army  by 
a  division  of  the  Freneh  aimy  under  Marshal  Davoust  on  the  14tili  of 
October,  1806.  For  this  brilliant  achievement  JHvoust  rsceived  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Auerstadt  from  Napoleon.  On  the  same  day 
Napoleon  defisated  Prinoa  Hohenlohe  at  Jena :  the  two  battles  have 
usually  gone  undisr  the  name  of  the  '  Battle  of  Jena,'  as  parts  of  the 
same  fii^,  though  they  were  quite  dutinct,  and  indeed  aome  leagoes 
from  each  other. 

AU'OILA,  or  AUDJELAH,  as  the  Arabs  proooiinoe  it»  is  a  town 
situated  in  an  oasis  within  the  groat  Desert  of  Barca^  in  29**  18'  N.  lat, 
21**  58'  £.  long.,  on  the  track  of  the  caravans  which  trad4»  between 
Cairo  and  Feasan.  Aiigila  is  mentioned  in  th«  ancient  geograph9ni. 
Herodotus  (iv.  182)  planes  AugUa  ten  dap'  journey  from  Siwab  m  the 
oasis  of  Ammon^  and  Bx>rneinann,  imo  timveUed  from  Siwah  to 
Augila  in  1797,  fionnd  tfan  calculation  i^onoot  Tb«  oawui  of  Augila  ia 
a  dependence  of  the  Beylick  of  Bengaid,  which  Ui  itself  a  province  of 
the  reganey  of  Tripoli.  It  aontains  two  other  towns  or  large  viUagAs 
besides  Augila,  namely,  Mojabra  and  M^edila,  The  people  afn 
chiefly  employed  in  the  caravan  trade;  and  th^  have  established 
direct  communications  with  the  countries  of  Borgoo,  Boraou,  an4 
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BaghermOy  without  paasmg  through  FezzaiL  They  haye  also  canyans 
which  trade  with  the  port  of  Bengazi,  on  the  Meditenanean  Sea.  The 
country  round  Augila  is  Bandy  and  flat,  but  well  watered  and  cultiyated 
chiefly  in  gardens. 

The  women  of  Augila  make  gray  woollen  cloths,  called  'abba,' 
which  are  sold  in  Fezzan.  The  town  of  Augila  is  ill  built  and  dirty. 
The  inhabitants  speak,  besides  Arabic,  another  language  which 
resembles  that  of  Siwah,  of  which  Homemann  giyes  a  short 
yocabiUary. 

AUGSBURG,  a  town  in  Bayaria,  capital  of  the  circle  of  Schwaben- 
und-Neubuig  (formerly  Upper  Danube),  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence 
1460  feet  aboye  the  leyel  of  the  sea  in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  country 
in  the  fork  between  the  Wertach  and  the  Lech,  in  iS''  2V  46"  N.  lat, 
10*  54'  49"  £.  long. ;  at  a  distance  of  84  miles  W.  from  Munich  and 
24  miles  S.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lech  in  the  Danube :  population, 
86,000,  3-5ths  of  whom  are  Catholics  and  the  rest  Protestants  of 
different  sects.  In  consequence  of  its  central  position  and  of  the 
number  of  roads  that  intersect  in  it,  Augsbuig  has  long  commanded  a 
huge  share  of  the  internal  commerce  of  Germany ;  it  is  also  important 
as  a  manufacturing  town.  Its  facilities  for  commerce  haye  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  formation  of  railroads  which  connect  it  with 
Munich,  with  Lindau  on  the  Lake  of  Constanz,  and  northward  with 
Niimbeig  and  Bambeig,  whence  one  line  runs  north-east,  connecting 
Bayaria  with  the  Saxon  and  Prussian  railway  system,  and  another 
westward  to  Frankfort  and  the  Rhine.  The  town,  which  is  still 
surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  is  diyided  into  three  quarters,  the 
upper,  centre,  and  lower  towns,  independently  of  the  suburb  of  St. 
James,  which  lies  outside  the  walls ;  it  is  intersected  by  four  canals, 
which  supply  the  mills  and  the  maniifactories  of  the  town  with  water. 
The  exterior  boundary  of  the  glacis  has  been  conyerted  into  delightful 
walks,  along  which  the  circuit  of  the  city  maj  be  made  in  a  couple  of 
hours ;  and  within  the  glacis  runs  a  wall  flanked  with  towers,  bul- 
warks, and  ditches,  whi<m  are  crossed  by  four  principal  and  six  minor 
entrancea  The  Maximilian  Strasse,  one  of  the  finest  streets  in 
Germany,  is  distinguished  for  its  length  and  its  breadth ;  in  the 
centre  of  it  are  three  bronze  fountains  adorned  with  elegant  figures. 
But  the  streets  in  general  are  narrow  and  irregularly  built,  and  the 
payement  annoying  to  the  feet,  being  composed  of  small  flints  — 
though  its  disposition  in  a  mosaic  form  is  not  unpleasing  to  the  eye. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  howeyer  much  improyed  by  a 
yariety  of  handsome  buildings  and  squares,  and  enliyened,  though  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  embellished,  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
generality  of  the  houses  are  painted  with  stripes,  either  green,  red,  or 
yellow — always  separated  by  white.  Eyery  storeet  and  lane  is  provided 
with  reseryoirs  of  water  for  the  use  of  tifie  adjoining  houses,  and  a 
separate  work  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  water  into  them. 

The  finest  edifice  in  Augsburg  is  the  Town-Hall  (Rathhaus),  which 
was  built  in  1620  in  the  Italian  style,  and  contains  the  '  GK)lden  Hall,* 
perhaps  the  most  splendid  apartment  in  Germany,  its  length  being 
120  feet,  its  breadth  60,  and  its  height  50  feet ;  the  ceiling,  which  is 
not  supported  by  pillars,  is  decorated  with  paintings  and  frescoes,  and 
the  whole  apartment  is  lighted  by  three  rows  of  windows  one  aboye 
the  other.  This  hall,  with  the  four  royal  apartments  adjoining,  was 
formerly  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  a  picture-gaUery ;  but  the 
best  of  the  paintings  haye  been  removed  to  the  Mimich  Gallery: 
those  that  remain  consist  chiefly  of  specimens  of  the'  old  German 
school,  and  are  now  exhibited  in  the  fonner  Conyent  of  St.  Catherine 
in  a  narrow  street  behind  the  Drei-Mohren  Inn.  Adjoining  the  town- 
hall  is  a  belfry  called  Perlach  Tower,  which  is  ascended  by  a  staircase 
of  500  steps ;  and  the  Arsenal,  the  fa9ade  of  which  is  embellished 
with  a  noble  group,  representing  '  the  Demon  of  War  yanquished  by 
Michael  the  Archangel,'  the  work  of  Von  Bain,  a  Bayarian  sculptor. 
The  episcopal  palace,  now  converted  into  government  offices,  is  on  the 
Frohnhof  near  the  cathedral ;  it  was  under  this  roof  that  Lutiier  held 
his  celebrated  disputation  with  Cajetan  the  papal  l^ate  in  the  year 
1518,  and  imder  the  same  roof  (June  25, 1530,)  the  Confession  of 
Augsbuig  was  presented  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Among  other 
conspicuous  buUding^  are— the  '  Halle,'  a  handsome  commercial  mart 
and  storehouse,  which  is  also  partly  used  for  judicial  proceedings;  the 
public  library,  which  is  rich  in  Greek  books  and  manuscripts ;  the 
Franciscan  academy  of  arts ;  the  school  of  arts ;  and  the  cathedral, 
which  was  built  in  the  15th  century  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Basilica, 
erected  in  a.d.  994,  to  which  date  the  present  nave  and  crypt  are 
assigned.  This  edifice  is  850  feet  in  length,  and  of  the  gothic  order ; 
the  nave  is  45  feet  in  breadth,  and  the  aisles  are  fitted  up  with  24 
chapels  and  decorated  with  paintings  of  some  merit.  Its  ornamented 
portal  and  ancient  brass  doors,  carved  with  figures  and  emblems  and 
dating  firom  the  year  1048,  deserve  notice.  St-Uliich's  Church,  at  one 
end  of  the  Maximilian  Strasse,  is  810  feet  in  lengtii,  94  in  width,  and 
surmounted  by  a  steeple  850  feet  high,  from  the  summit  of  which 
a  fine  prospect  is  obtained  of  the  town  and  its  environs.  This  church 
contains  several  monuments  of  the  Fugger  fiamily.  The  convent 
adjoining  St.-Ulrich's  is  now  a  barrack ;  the  fine  library  it  contained 
has  been  remoyed  to  Munich.  The  Drei-Mohren  (Three  Moors)  Inn 
has  existed  under  the  same  sign  for  500  years.  Close  to  it  is  tiie  man- 
sion of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Fugger  family,  consisting  of  a  double 
quadrangle  resting  on  arcades  in  the  style  of  a  Venetian  palace.  The 
apartment  in  which  Anthony  Fugger  entertained  Charles  Y.  remains 


unaltered;  in  the  fix>nt  drawing-room  of  the  mansiim  Kapoleoii 
announced  to  the  corporation  of  Augsbuig  the  termination  of  its  pri- 
vileges as  a  free  city  and  its  annexation  to  the  crown  of  Bavaria.  Of 
the  numerous  monasteries,  convents,  and  ecdeaiajitical  siructores  of 
Augsburg,  15  churches  remain,  5  of  which  are  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  Protestants.  In  charitable  endowments  there  are  few  cities  of 
the  same  extent  so  rich.  At  the  head  of  them  stands  the  institution 
called  the  'Fuggerei,'  established  in  the  year  1519  by  two  brothers  of 
the  Fugger  family,  who  were  the  founders  of  more  than  one  earldom 
of  the  present  day ;  it  ia  situated  in  the  suburb  of  St.  James,  has  its 
own  church,  consists  of  three  streets  and  as  many  lanes,  has  three 
gates,  and  contains  107  small  houses,  let  out  to  indigent  natiyea  of 
the  town  at  a  low  rent.  Lawrence  Schaetder,  a  banker  of  Augsburg, 
emulated  this  work  of  commercial  munificence :  first,  by  establishing 
a  school  of  industry  for  100  poor  children  and  orphans  of  this  hi^ 
native  town ;  and  by  erecting  an  asylum  within  the  walls  of  the  old 
Dominican  monastery  for  the  reception  and  partial  maintenance  and 
employment  of  63  aged  males,  47  operatives,  and  76  children.  To 
these  institutions  may  be  added  an  admirably-conducted  orphan 
asylum  and  a  savings  bank.  Education  is  well  attended  to.  by  all  the 
religious  communities  in  the  towiL  The  newspapers  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal states  of  Europe  may  be  seen  in  the  uewa-room  of  the  Exchange 
opposite  the  town-hall. 

Among  the  public  embellishments  of  the  town  we  must  not  omit 
to  notice  the  Grand  Parade  in  front  of  the  cathedral;  Maximilian 
Square,  next  to  St-Ulrioh's  Church ;  and  several  open  areas,  which  arc 
adorned  with  handsome  fountains:  the  general  character  of  these 
embellishments  shows  the  close  relationship  which  once  subsisted 
between  Augsburg  and  the  Italian  states.  In  the  better  days  of 
Augsbuig  the  fronts  of  every  respectable  dwelling  shone  witii  tiie 
glories  of  the  pencil,  and  the  whole  Scriptures  might  be  studied  in 
fresco  illustrations  out  of  doors.  Not  only  the  fine  arts,  but  science 
and  the  bellee-lettres  found  patrons  in  the  merchants  of  Augabuig : 
their  cabinets  and  libraries  vied  with  their  gardens  and  mansions :  the 
first  tulip  known  in  the  west  of  Europe  was  brought  to  Augsbuig 
from  Constantinople  and  planted  by  Heerwart  in  1557.  The  best 
preserved  specimen  of  the  external  decorations  is  the  Weberhaus, 
but  even  its  frescoes  are  faded  almost  to  indistinctnessi  A  piece  of 
cloth  woven  in  1446  by  Conrad  Fugger,  the  founder  of  the  Fugger 
fSunily,  is  shown  within,  and  also  several  cups  and  banners  of  the 
weavers'  guild. 

The  principal  sources  of  the  present  affluence  of  Augsbuig  are 
banking  and  exchange  operations,  and  the  transit  of  merchandise. 
It  is  a  depdt  for  the  wines  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  south  of 
Germany,  and  it  still  enjoys  repute  for  its  plate  and  jewellery.  It  has 
above  200  mercantile  establishments,  and  an  annual  circulation,  vazj- 
ing  in  value  from  three  to  four  millions  sterling,  in  bills  and  merchan- 
dise. A  large  cotton  mill  driven  by  water  employs  1000  hands. 
There  is  also  a  manufactory  for  steam  machinery  and  mill  work. 
The  linen  manufactures,  which  were  formerly  of  first-rate  importance, 
have  dwindled  into  comparative  insignificance ;  but  the  manufacture 
of  parchment  and  of  plain  and  coloured  paper  continues  to  tiuive. 
Augsbuig  has  indeed  strong  claims  to  the  merit  of  having  inyented 
the  art  of  making  paper  from  rags,  which  came  into  use  here  as  eariy 
as  the  year  1330.  Its  medumics  too,  from  their  experience  in  wood- 
cutting and  in  stamping  cards  in  colours,  had  acquired  that  spedes  of 
skill  which  rendered  the  process  of  printing  an  easy  task  to  tbcdr 
hands:  they  were  among  the  first  therefore  to  avail  themselves  of 
Guttenberg's  inventiorL  Great  numbers  of  the  ordinary  dass  of 
books,  prints,  and  charts  are  engraved  and  circulated  throughout 
Germany  from  Augsbuig ;  and  the '  Allgemeine  Zeitung,'  also  call^  the 
'  Augsbuig  Gkkzette,'  the  most  widely  circulated  journal  in  Germany, 
is  printed  here.  No  branch  of  industry  however  is  in  a  morethriTing 
state  than  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  town,  which  give  employ- 
ment to  nearly  600  looma  The  working  of  the  latter  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  canals  supplied  from  the  Lech,  which  set  between 
100  and  200  wheels  in  motion,  and  are  traversed  by  220  bridges  and 
crossings.  Among  the  other  industrial  products  of  the  town  are 
beet-root  sugar,  mathematical  and  musical  instruments,  paper-hang- 
ings, printing-types,  carpets,  and  a  yariety  of  articles  of  luxury.  The 
principal  cannon-foundi^  ia  Bavaria  u  at  Augsburg.  Its  population 
was  much  greater  in  former  times  than  at  present ;  at  the  dose  of 
the  16th  century  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  stated  to  have  been 
80,000. 

The  emperor  Augustus  planted  a  colony  here  about  tvrolve  yean 
before  the  Christian  era,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of '  Augusta 
VindelicorunL*  This  town  was  the  capital  of  Rhsetia  Seonnda  or 
Vindelicia.  The  latter  name  as  well  as  the  distinotiye  name  of  the 
town  is  most  probably  derived  from  the  ancient  names  of  the  Weotach 
and  the  Lech — Yindo  and  Licua  There  is  nothing  to  note  in  its 
subsequent  fortunes  until  the  5th  century,  when  it  was  pillaged  by 
the  Huns ;  it  afterwards  came  under  the,  dominion  of  the  Franki^ 
sovereigns,  and  in  788  was  almost  razed  to  the  ground  during  the  war 
whidi  raged  between  Charlemagne  and  Taasilo  of  Bavaria.  Upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  Frankish  monarchy  Augsburg  fell  under  the  sway 
of  the  dukes  of  Swabia ;  but  growing  rich  by  its  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, it  gradually  shook  off  all  external  authority,  purchased  iti 
independence  of  its  episcopal  sovereigns^  was  recognised  as  a  free  state 
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by  tlie  Gterman  emperors,  and  retained  ita  rank  as  a  free  imperial  city 
from  1276  to  1806.  From  about  the  12th  until  the  16th  century  it 
waa  a  leading  member  of  the  &mou8  Swabian  Confederacy,  which 
included  Ratisbon,  Numbei^g,  Constanz,  and  other  commercial  emporia 
of  that  day.  In  the  14th  century  it  waa  the  chief  medixun  of  inter- 
course between  the  north  and  south  of  Europe  and  the  Leyant^  and 
supplied  the  markets  of  northern  Qermany,  Russia,  Poland,  and  other 
countries  with  woollens  and  linens ;  and  it  retained  its  mercantile  pre- 
eminence until  the  transatlantic  discoveries  of  the  SpaniardB  and 
Portuguese  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century  opened  new  channels  to 
commercial  enterprise.  It  was  at  this  period  of  its  highest  prosperity 
that  the  single  banking  establishment  of  the  Fuggers  of  Augsburg 
recruited  the  finances  of  Philip  II.  and  enabled  him  to  support  the 
sanguinary  warfare  carried  on  by  the  League  in  France,  and  by  his 
own  generals  in  the  Low  Countries.  Previously  to  these  times 
(namely,  in  the  year  1868)  the  plebeian  order  in  Augsburg  raised  the 
standard  of  insurrection  against  theb  patrician  f^low-citizens,  and 
established  a  democratic  form  of  govenmient.  This  lasted  about  160 
yean,  at  the  close  of  which  the  patrician  order,  -abetted  in  their 
attempt  by  Charles  V.,  once  more  regained  the  ascendancy.  In  the 
17th  centuiy  the  rise  of  Frankfurt  on  the  Main  inflicted  a  blow  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  town  from  which  it  has  never  recovered.  Augs- 
burg indoed  has  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance  in  the  circulation 
of  exchange  in  Europe,  and  Frankfurt  is  now  the  chief  money-market 
of  central  Germany.  Under  the  settlement  of  Germany  in  1802 
Augsburg  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  six  Hanse  Towns,  which  were 
declared  independent  of  the  German  empire ;  but  three  years  after- 
wards it  was  merged  into  the  dominions  of  Bavaria  imder  the  treaty 
of  Presbuig ;  and  in  March  1806  it  was  surrendered  accordingly  into 
his  Bavarian  majesty's  hands  by  the  French  general  Ren^,  acting 
under  the  orders  of  Napoleon. 

Augsbuig  is  the  birth-place  of  Holbein,  Holl,  and  other  eminent 
artista.  The  gardens  and  places  of  public  resort  around  it,  as  well  as 
the  rides  and  walks  in  its  delightful  environs,  afiford  a  resource  which 
will  agreeably  diversify  a  lengthened  residence  in  the  town ;  nor  less 
so  the  numerous  societies  within  its  walls,  both  musical  and  literary, 
with  its  libraries  and  museuma 

AUGST,  a  viUage  in  the  canton  of  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  built  on 
part  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  ancient  Augusta  Rauracorum,  a 
Roman  colony  under  the  empire.  The  remains  still  existing  are  not 
Tety  considerabla  Medals  of  Roman  emperors  have  been  found  in 
almndance  here.  Augst  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  six 
miles  south-east  from  Basle. 

AUGUSTA.    [Geoboia,  State  of.    Mains,  State  of.] 

AUGUSTINE,  ST.    [Florida.] 

AUQUSTOVO.    pPoLAH©.] 

AULI&      [£UB<EA.] 

AUMALE.    [Seinb  Iztf^bieubb.] 

AUNIS,  one  of  the  former  provinces  of  France,  and  remarkable  as 
being  the  smallest  of  those  divisions.  It  was  bounded  W.  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  N.  by  Poitou,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  S^vre- 
Niortaiae,  and  E.  and  S.  by  the  province  of  Saintonge.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Sdvre  and  the  Charente,  which  formed  part  of  the  southern 
boundary.  The  soil  is  generally  dry,  but  it  produces  com  and  grapes, 
from  which  good  wine  and  brandy  are  made ;  while  the  marshy  tracts 
afford  pasturage  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle.  There  is  little 
wood.  The  salt  marshes,  which  are  considerable,  yield  salt  of  the 
best  quality ;  but  their  exhalations  are  prejudicial  to  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  maritime  situation  of  the  district,  and  the 
excellent  ports  which  it  possesses,  render  it  commercial  and  wealthy. 
The  chief  article  of  export  is  brandy  ,*  but  the  cod-fishery  and  the 
colonial  and  coasting  trade  employ  several  vessels.  Thacoast  abounds 
in  shell-fish. 

Aums  was  about  26  miles  long  from  north  to  south  and  35  miles  wide 
from  east  to  west.  It  now  forms  the  north-west  part  of  Charbnte- 
Inferisttbb.  Rochelle,  Rochefort,  and  Brouage  were  its  principal 
towns.  The  isles  of  R^  and  Ol^ron  were  dependencies  of  the  province 
of  Aunis. 

AURAY.      [MORBIHAH.] 

AURE,    [Grub.] 

AUBICH,  a  landdrostei  ('high  bailiwick' )  or  province  of  Hanover, 
formed  in  ancient  times  the  eastern  part  of  the  land  of  the  Frisii, 
and  at  a  more  recent  date  the  principality  of  East  Frieeland.  It  is 
the  most  north-westerly  point  of  Germany,  and  is  bounded  W.  by  the 
kingdom  of  HoUand  and  Dollart  Bay,  N.  by  the  North  Sea,  £.  by 
Oldenburg,  and  S.  by  the  landdrostei  of  Osnabrttck.  The  surface  oi 
the  province  is  so  flat  that  the  Plotenbeig,  the  highest  land,  does  not 
exceed  60  feet  in  elevation  above  the  sea.  The  districts  acyaoent  to 
the  Korth  Sea,  which  vnidies  nearly  one  half  of  its  frontier,  ara  the 
most  fertile  marsh-land  in  the  Hanoverian  dominions.  They  are 
separated  from  the  interior  of  the  province,  which  is  a  series  of  moors 
and  heaths,  by  a  tract  of  sand  between  two  and  three  miles  in 
breadth ;  on  the  sea  side  they  are  protected  against  the  ocean  by  a 
rampart  of  artificial  dykes  2i  feet  high  and  nearly  100  miles  in  length. 
The  larger  villagee  in  this  marsh-land  are  built  upon  eminences 
thrown  up  by  the  natives ;  they  are  clean  and  airy,  but  destitute  of 
trees  or  other  natural  shelter.  The  tenements  in  the  more  barren 
districts  are  scarcely  superior  to  Hottentot  kraals.    The  area  of  the 


province  is  1153  square  miles,  rather  more  than  3-5ths  of  which 
are  capable  of  producing  more  or  less ;  the  rest  of  the  surfaoe  pre- 
sents only  barren  heaths  and  extensive  moors,  in  which  are  out  vast 
quantities  of  turf  for  fueL  The  whole  extent  of  woodland  is  about 
4000  acres.  The  population  of  the  province  according  to  the  census 
of  July  1,  1848,  was  174,355,  and  the  number  of  habitations  was 
28,577.  The  Ems  traverses  the  province  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
middle  of  its  course  receives  the  Leda,  after  its  waters  have  been 
increased  by  the  Jiimme.  The  coast  is  fronted  by.  banks  of  sand, 
varying  from  four  to  nine  miles  in  breadth  and  covered  by  the  tide  at 
high-water ;  their  outer  margin  is  dotted  with  a  chain  of  islands, 
wMch  are  nothing  more  than  masses  of  sand  thinly  coated  with  grass, 
and  tenanted  by  the  poor  fisherman  and  his  family,  whose  wretched 
hovel  is  exposed  in  high  winds  to  the  inroad  of  the  waves.  These 
islands  are — Borkum,  which  consists  of  two  parts  called  Ostland  and 
Westland,  separated  by  a  low  tract  which  the  flood-tide  forms  into  a 
watt,  or  strait,  half  a  mile  wide,  and  then  forming  two  islands, 
Juist;  Nordemey;  Langeroog;  and  Spiekeroog.  The  church  tower 
of  the  island  of  Borkum,  which  is  150  feet  high  above  the  sea  level, 
forms  a  lighthouse  (with  parabolic  reflectors),  which  by  night  and  by 
day  is  a  guiding  mark  for  the  entrance  to  BoUart  Bay  and  the  Ems. 
The  lighthouse  stands  in  53**  35'  N.  lat.,  6°  41'  E.  long.  Nordemey,  the 
central  island  in  the  chain,  is  visited  in  the  summer  months  for  the 
purpose  of  sea-bathing.  Of  the  inhabitants,  118,394  are  Lutherans, 
50,007  refonned  Lutherans,  S249  Catholics,  431  Mennonites,  20 
Moravians,  and  2254  Jews.  They  are  considerable  growers  of  grain, 
particularly  oats  and  rapeseed ;  breed  great  numbers  of  horses,  sheep, 
and  cattle ;  make  much  honey ;  and  are  actively  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce  and  the  herring-fishery.  A  railway  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction traverses  the  province  of  Aurich  fi-om  Emden  southward 
and  up  the  valley  of  the  Ems  to  the  frontier  of  Westphalia ;  ifrom 
Lingen  a  branch  line  also  in  coiurse  of  construction  runs  souUi-east- 
ward  through  Osnabrtick  to  connect  the  former  with  the  Cologne- 
Minden  line. 

There  are  no  people  in  Europe  who  showed  greater  jealousy  of 
their  independence  in  past  times,  and  displayed  nobler  courage  in 
asserting  it,  than  the  East  Frieslanders.  There  was  a  time,  indeed, 
when  they  gloried  in  styling  themselves  pre-eminently  '  the  emperor^s 
free  subjects ; '  and  they  were  every  way  deserving  of  this  title  until 
they  suffered  their  leaders  to  surrender  their  liberties  into  the  hands 
of  the  Zirksena  family  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  From 
this  period  until  the  year  1657  that  family  ruled  over  it  as  counts, 
and  subsequently  to  the  latter  date  as  princes  of  the  empire.  The 
Zirksenas  having  become  extinct  in  1744  East  Friesland  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Frederic  the  Great :  in  1806  the  French  separated  it 
nom  the  Prussian  dominions  and  annexed  it  to  Holland ;  and  nine 
years  afterwards  Prussia,  having  re-established  her  right  to  it,  ceded 
it  to  the  king  of  Hanover,  who  incorporated  it  with  his  states  under 
the  name  of  the  Landdrostei  of  Aurich. 

JHvmona  and  Tovma. — ^The  province  is  divided  into  twelve  circles — 
Aurich,  Berum,  Emden,  Esens,  Friedebuig,  Greetsyl,  Yemgum,  Leer, 
Norden,  Stickhausen,  Weener,  and  Wittmuud. 

The  most  important  town  in  the  province  is  Emdiit,  which  is 
noticed  in  a  septuate  article.  Aurich,  tne  capital  of  the  province  and 
of  the  circle  of  Aurich,  is  an  open  town  situated  15  miles  N.E.  from 
Emden,  in  53''  28'  N.  lat,  7"  28^  E.  long.,  on  the  Trecksohuiden  Canal, 
which  enters  Dollart  Bay  at  Emden  :  population  about  4000.  It  is 
neatly  buUt  in  the  Dutch  style,  and  is  embellished  with  a  handsome 
old  palace,  the  residence  of  the  former  princes  of  East  Friesland,  and 
now  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  provin^al  councU.  It  is  the  seat  of 
justice  and  place  of  judicial  record  for  the  province.  There  are  a 
handsome  market-place,  three  churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  public 
library  in  the  town.  The  inhabitants  trade  lai^gely  in  horses,  and 
manufacture  brandy,  leather,  tobftcoo,  tobacco-pipes,  and  paper.  The 
neighbouring  village  of  Rahe  is  the  site  of  the  celebrated  Upirtttlsboom, 
or  national  assembly,  which  the  Frieslanders  hdd  in  former  days. 

jSmiw,  18  miles  N.N.E.  from  Aurich  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
shore  of  the  North  Sea,  has  a  grammarnsohool  aud*2300  inhabitants 
who  manufacture  beer,  spirits,  and  leather.  The  town  is  situated  in 
the  district  of  Harlingerland,  which  is  protected  by  dykes  16  feet  high 
from  the  North  Sea,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  once  navigable  river 
Harrel.  The  passage  between  the  islands  of  Spiekeroog  and  Wangeroog 
(an  island  belonging  to  Oldenbuig)  is  still  called  the  HarreL 

Leer,  14  miles  S.S.E.  from  Emden,  on  the  Leda  which  falls  into  the 
Ems  three-quarters  of  a  mile  below  the  town,  is  a  well-built  market- 
town  with  about  7000  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  the  railroad  above 
mentioned.  The  town  contains  a  synagogue,  several  churches,  and  two 
hospitals ;  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  butter,  cheese^  and  other 
farm  produce.  The  industrial  products  comprise  linen,  broadcloth, 
hosiery,  soap,  glue,  lawn,  serge,  bear,  vinegar,  and  spirits.  Vessels  of 
150  tons  biuden  come  up  to  the  town,  which  has  inland  waternsom- 
munication  by  means  of  the  Ems  and  its  feeder  the  Aa  witih  Munster 
m  Westphalia. 

Norden,  15  miles  N.W.  from  Aurich  and  4  mUes  from  Leysand  Bay 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal,  has  a  population  of  5700.  It 
is  a  tolerably  well-built  old-looking  town,  with  a  small  port^  a 
graotmar-school,  and  manufactures  of  leather,  broaddoth,  spizitSi 
beer,  and  tobacco. 
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AURxamr. 


AUSTELL,  ST. 


Weener,  a  Urge  Tillage  21  miles  S.S.W.  from  Aurioh  on  the  left  b«nk 
of  the  Exns  (which  is  here  a  broad  river  oroased  by  a  ferry),  has  about 
8600  inhabitants.  It  has  a  small  port  on  the  Ems,  and  is  the  centre 
of  the  East  Friesland  horse  trade. 

AURIONY.    [Aldebnet.] 

AURILLAC,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Cantal, 
is  situated  in  a  picturesque  valley,  watered  by  the  riyer  Jourdanne, 
and  stands  on  the  bank  of  that  river,  a  little  above  its  junction  with 
the  C^re  a  feeder  of  the  Dordogne,  in  iV  66'  41'  N.  hit,  2'  26'  22" 
E.  long.,  266  miles  H,  from  Paris,  and  has  a  poptdation  of  about 
11,000. 

Aurillac  is  built  on  a  spot  where  the  lava,  so  abtmdant  in  Auversne, 
is  covered  with  calcazvous  depoaits.  The  town  is  not  of  very  ancient 
date.  It  is  said  to  owe  its  rise  to  a  Benedictine  monastery,  founded 
here  bv  St.  Gerand  in  the  9th.  century ;  the  monastery  was  celebrated 
not  ouy  for  the  sanctity,  but  also  for  the  learning  of  its  inmates,  who 
had  here  a  fkmous  school  The  successors  of  St  Gerand  in  the 
abbacy  were  lords  of  the  town,  and  took  from  it  the  title  of  Count 

Aurillac  has  wide  but  i!Tegular  streets,  which  are  kept  clean  by 
running  streams,  partly  supplied  from  a  large  reservoir  of  spring  water 
above  the  town,  and  partly  by  a  canal  from  the  Jourdanne,  which  also 
firives  the  machinery  of  several  small  factories.  The  houses  are  all 
covered  with  slates  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  quarries.  The 
town  was  formerly  walled  and  had  six  gates,  but  the  fortifications 
have  been  all  demolished  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  castle. 
Aurillac  was  often  besioged  by  the  English  in  the  HUi  and  16ih  cen- 
turies, and  it  was  often  taken  and  pillaffed  during  the  religious  wars  of 
France  in  the  16th  century.  The  collegiate  diurch  of  St-Gerand  was 
|)artly  destroyed  by  the  Calvinists  :  the  remains  show  the  great  extent 
of  the  building.  There  are  three  suburbs,  Bt-Etienne,  Des-Fr^res,  and 
Du-Buis.  In  the  suburb  of  St-Etienne  is  a  castle*  on  an  elevated 
situation  which  commands  the  town  and  is  said  to  have  belonffed  to 
tiie  ancestors  of  St  Gerand ;  the  abbots  who  succeeded  to  St.  uerand 
held  this  castle,  and  it  now  belongs  to  the  bishop  of  Clermont  The 
iiubuzb  Des-Fr^res  (which  was  larger  than  the  town  itself)  took  its 
name  from  two  monasteries  which  were  in  it :  there  was  a  Jesuits' 
college  in  the  city.  The  foundation  of  St-Gerand  already  noticed 
was  aeoularised  bv  Pope  Pius  17.,  and  the  monastery  changed  into 
a  eollflgiate  church.  The  principal  buildings  of  the  town  are  the 
churches  of  St-Gerand  and  Kdtre-Dame ;  the  Benedictine  Abbey 
Is  in  the  suburb  of  Du-Buis ;  the  residence  of  the  prefect  of  the  de- 
partment of  Cantal,  the  corn-market^  the  college  buildings  (which 
contain  a  public  library  of  7000  volumes  and  a  mineralogical  collec- 
tion), and  the  theatre.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first 
Instance  and  of  oommeroe,  of  a  college,  and  of  a  society  of  agriculture, 
arts,  and  commerce.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  along  tiie  river, 
is  a  public  walk  called  Le-Gravier  and  also  Cours-Montyon ;  at  one 
end  of  it  is  a  handsome  bridge  over  the  Jourdanne,  at  the  other  a 
fountain,  rarmouBted  by  a  colunm  26  feet  high,  erected  in  honour  of 
M.  de  Montyon,  the  celebrated  French  philanthropist  A  national 
stud  is  kept  near  the  town,  and  there  is  a  race-course  on  which  races 
are  held  during  the  first  fortni^^t  in  Juno  every  vear.  Aurillac  is 
the  birthplace  of  Pope  Bvlvester  II.,  of  Piganiol  de  la  Force,  a  distin- 
guished writer  on  F^cn  topograf^y,  and  of  Carrier,  the  infbmous 
inventor  of  the  Noyades  of  Nantes,  and  perhaps  the  most  atrodouB 
monster  that  the  first  French  revolution  cast  upon  the  surface  of 
society. 

The  Industrial  products  of  Aurillac  are  paper,  lace,  copper  uten- 
sils, Jewellezy,  beer,  and  leather.  There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in 
horses,  mtdes,  cattle,  cheese,  &c. 

AURIOT.    moiroBas-DTT-RHdVB.] 

AURUNGABAD,  a  former  province  of  Hindustan,  known  previouslv 
as  the  province,  or  soubah  of  Ahmednuggur  and  also  of  Dowlatabad. 
It  was  situated  in  the  Deocan,  between  18**  and  21*  N.  lat,  and  ftvm 
the  wast  coast  to  about  77*  E.  long.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  800 
miles,  and  its  breadth  at  160  miles.  Aurungabad  first  beoame  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Mogul  empire  in  1688,  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan.  The 
provinoe  was  afterwaros  divided  between  l^e  Nisam  and  the  ICahrat- 
tas,  about  one-fourth  being  under  the  sway  of  the  former  and  three- 
fourths  under  that  of  the  latter.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  now  Britirii 
territory.  The  former  capital  of  the  province  was  Dowlatabad,  but 
thepresont  capital  is  Aurungabad. 

lii0  surfiMM  of  the  province  is  In  general  mountainous,  especially 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Western  Ghauts,  the  hills  there  rising  to  a 
oonaideraUe  height  The  traot  of  country  which  lies  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Ghaats,  and  which  includes  the  largest  portion  of  the  provinoe, 
is  for  the  most  part  elevated  table-land,  seldom  less  than  1800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  its  genetml  oh«raoter  the  soil  of  the  provinoe  is  fertile,  producing 
abundanoe  of  lioe.  Kany  European  fruits  attain  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  partioolarly  ftmwberries,  peaohes,  and  grapes ;  the  grapes 
are  very  lai^ 

Anntngftbad  contains  the  sottroes  of  several  riven ;  among  othen 
are  the  Neera,  the  Beema,  and  the  Godavery.  These  rivers  do  not 
attain  to  anyoonsiderable  sice  until  they  have  left  the  limits  of  the 
province.  The  principal  towns  of  the  province  are  Aurungabad, 
Ahmednuggor,  Dowlatabad,  Poonab.  and  Bassein.  Tha  Inhabitants 
an  prindpuly  Hindoos ;  only  about  oue-twentieth  are  Mohammedans. 


The  Mahratta  language  iu  that  which  is  chiefly  used,  and  of  this  there 
are  several  local  dlaleets.  Hindustaaee  and  Persian  are  spoken  by  ^e 
hi^er  classes. 

(Feriahta*B  Hiitory  of  the  Deeean;  Maloohn's  Oeidral  India;  Ben- 
neira  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  JBfindoetan.) 

AURUNGABAD,  the  capital  of  the  provinoe  Just  desoribed,  is 
situated  in  19*  66'  N.lat,  76*  26'  K  long.;  284  miles  RN.E.  from 
Bombay,  647  miles  N.N.W.  from  Madras,  and  1022  miles  W.&W.  from 
Calcutta. 

Aurungabad  was  originally  a  village  named  Gurka,  but  becoming  a 
fkvourite  residence  of  Aurungsebe  during  the  tame  when  he  was  gover- 
nor of  Candeish,  it  speedily  rose  in  importance.  For  a  long  time  after 
the  Nisams  had  shaken  off  their  dependence  upon  the  court  of  Delhi, 
this  dty  continued  to  be  the  place  of  their  residence. 

Aurungabad  is  situated  in  a  hollow,  on  the  banks  of  the  livsr  Kowlah, 
a  mbuntcdn  stream  which  separates  the  city  from  a  oonaideralile 
suburb  called  Begum  Poors,  the  communication  with  which  is  prr 
served  by  means  of  two  substantial  bridges.  On  the  north  side  is  a 
considerable  marsh  employed  for  the  cultivation  of  rice ;  and  on  the 
south-west  are  the  military  cantonments.  Water  is  brought  by  means 
of  stone  conduits  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  is  dis&ibnted 
through  earthenware  pipes  to  numerous  stone  reservoirs  in  eveiy  part 
of  the  dty.  The  principal  street  is  nearly  two  miles  long,  and  of 
considerable  width,  with  a  spacious  quadrangle  at  one  extremity  and 
a  handsome  market-place  near  it  The  palace  of  Aurungsebe,  which 
is  now  in  ruins,  covers  an  extensive  space.  Here  is  also  a  celebrated 
mausoleum  erected  by  order  of  that  ruler  to  the  memory  of  his 
daughter.  A  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  in  the  baaaar,  where 
both  European  and  native  goods  are  exposed  for  sale :  the  principal  tnde 
is  in  silk  manufiustures ;  but  the  city  generally  is  in  a  declining  statei 

(Rennell's  ifssiotr;  Malcolm's  if 0mo»r;  Ferishto's  Bialorv  of  the 
Decean;  Fitedarence's  Route  through  India  and  Egypt  to  Bnf^and,) 

ATJSSA.    [Ajdjll.] 

AUSTELL,  ST.,  or  ST.  AUSTLE,  Cornwall,  a  markettowa 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law  Union,  in  the  parish  ot  St  Austell  and 
hundred  of  Powder,  is  situated  in  60*  18'  N.  lat,  4*  47'  W.  long.  ; 
18  miles  S.B.  from  Truro,  and  2tf  miles  W.&W.  from  Lond<m  :  the 
population  of  the  entire  parish  in  1861  was  10,760.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  &t 
AusteU  Poor-Law  Union  contains  16  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  61,480  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  81,915. 

The  town  occupies  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  slopes  gradually  to  a 
small  rivulet  that  waters  a  narrow  valley.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  only  partially  paved.  The  church  is  a  handsome  Early  Rngliah 
structure,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  side  aisles  separated 
by  clustered  piUars.  It  has  a  good  tower,  adorned  with  singular 
sculpture ;  some  other  parts  of  the  edifice  are  also  fimcifoUy  orna- 
mented. Over  the  south  porch  is  an  inscription  in  relief,  of  the 
meaning  of  which  the  best  iniormed  antiquaries  seem  in  doubt  Various 
shields  of  ornaments  are  carved  on  the  outside  of  the  dinroh ;  and 
from  l^e  fi:oquent  oocurrenoe  of  the  shovel,  hammer,  fta,  it  would 
seem  that  the  ndnsrs  were  the  chief  contributors  to  the  building.  The 
font  is  a  rwv  ancient  one,  covered  with  curious  sculpture  of  grotesque 
animals.  There  was  andentlv  a  firee  chapel  at  Menacuddle,  in  the 
parish ;  the  baptistery  of  which,  a  most  beautiAil  gothic  struotnre, 
remains  in  a  perfect  state.  In  the  town  are  places  of  worship  for 
Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  other  Dissenters. 

St  Austell  was  described  by  Leland,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  as 
**  a  poor  town,  with  nothing  notable  but  the  parish  church.  It  first 
rose  to  eminence  from  its  vicinity  to  the  great  tin  mine  of  Polgooth 
and  other  oonsiderable  mines.  Polgooth  is  partly  in  this  parish,  and 
was  at  one  time  esteemed  the  richest  mine  ever  worked  in  Kngiind  ; 
it  is  still  productive,  the  working  of  it  having  been  reoenlly  reeoin- 
menced.  The  town  stall  owes  its  principal  importance  to  the  minesL 
The  parish  extends  to  the  coast,  though  the  town  itself  is  a  little 
inland,  and  there  have  been  harbours  formed  at  Chariestown  and 
Pentewan  for  the  oonvenienoe  of  Importing  coals  from  Wales,  snd  ci 
exporting  the  ons  and  porcelain  clay  of  the  district  A  little  fishing 
is  carried  on.  A  railroad  conneciB  the  town  with  the  harboor  of 
Pentewan.  There  is  a  smelting-house  at  the  wast  end  of  the  town 
and  another  at  Chariestown.  There  are  a  dock  and  a  shi^wri|^ta' 
yard  at  Chariestown,  and  the  manufacture  of  ooane  woollens  is  esiried 
on  In  St  Anatoli  to  a  small  extent  At  Pentewan  la  a  itone  qoany, 
from  whioh  stone  has  been  got  for  building  many  drarohei  and 
gentlemen's  seats  in  the  ooun^. 

There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Friday  for  com  and  other  aitidea. 
A  handsome  new  market^iouse  has  been  recently  erected.  Fairs 
are  held  on  tho  Thursday  In  Whitsun-week,  and  on  the  80th  of 
November.  The  Blackmore  Court  (the  most  oonsldsrable  oi  tlia 
Stamary  Courts)  formeriy  held  hers  has  been  disoontiaued. 

The  town  of  St  Austell,  In  iriiioh  part  of  the  pariiamsniary  army 
under  the  Sari  of  Essex  had  been  quartered  doring  the  great  civil 
war.  was  taken  hy  Charles  I.  In  the  year  1644,  a  UtUe  before  tha 
camtulation  of  that  army. 

The  old  town  of  St  AneteU  was  situated  a  Uttle  to  the  east  of  tlia 
preesnt  town.    ItssitoisetillniarkedbyalbwoQittagaa. 

(LyaonsTs  Magna  Briiemmda;  Qilberi's  Panckial  Bialorg  rf  Ckn^ 
waU;  OommwnieaUon  from  St,  AnttdL) 
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AtrSTERLITZ,  the  cWef  town  of  the  principality  of  KaunitB- 
Bittbeig  in  the  circle  of  Briinn,  in  Koravia,  and  about  9  miles  £.  from 
the  town  of  Briinn,  stands  on  the  Littawa  and  with  its  suburb  contains 
about  2200  inhabitants.  A  handsome  palace,  to  which  delightful 
g^unds  are  attached,  forms  its  principal  embellishment.  This  place 
owes  its  celebrity  to  the  '  Battle  of  the  three  EmperorB/  which  was 
fought  in  its  vicinity  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1805.  In  1803  England 
renewed  the  contest  with  France,  and  the  first  great  blow  struck  by 
Kapoleon  having  stripped  the  English  soverei^  of  his  Hanoverian 
dominionB,  Pitt  succeeided  in  forming  a  coalition,  to  which  Russia, 
Austria^  and  Sweden  became  |)arties  in  1805.  Kapoleon  lost  no  time 
in  rapimy  pouring  his  troops  mto  the  heart  of  Qermany,  where  he  out 
off  tne  retreat  of  24,000  Austrians  under  Pield-Karshal  Kack,  shut 
them  up  in  Ulm,  and  forced  them  to  surrender  on  the  17th  of  October. 
On  the  11th  of  the  following  month  Kapoleon  entered  Vienna ;  and 
the  emperor  Francis,  having  removed  the  Austrian  head-ouarters  to 
OlmiitE,  in  Moravia,  was  there  joined  by  two  divisions  of  tne  Russian 
army.  The  arrival  of  the  emperor  Alexander  on  the  24th  was  the 
signal  for  the  movement  of  the  allied  forces  upon  Briinn,  with  the 
view  of  offering  battle  to  Kapoleon,  who  had  chosen  that  town  for  the 
temporary  centre  of  his  operations.  Kap3leon  gained  a  complete  vie* 
tory  at  Austerlitz.  The  first  result  of  the  battle  was  an  armistice,  the 
terms  of  which  were  dictated  by  Kapoleon ;  the  second  was  the  treaty 
made  at  Presburg  (Dec  26),  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Austria 
diould  abandon  the  Venetian  territories  in  favour  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  renounce  her  possessions  in  the  Tyrol  and  Swabia,  the  latter 
being  designed  by  the  conqueror  for  distribution  between  the  Wtir- 
temberg,  Bavarian,  and  Baden  sovereigns,  as  a  reward  for  their  co- 
operation. This  campaign  cost  the  Austrian  crown  nearly  24,000 
square  miles  of  territory,  2,786,000  subjects,  and  an  income  of 
1,300,00021  sterling,  independently  of  severe  temporary  sacrifices. 

AUSTRALASIA,  a  name  adopted  to  designate  all  the  countries 
whioli  are  considered  as  forming  the  fifth  great  division  of  the  globe. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  th^  last  century,  and  still  later,  theoreticid  geo- 
graphers, from  the  fanciful  idea  of  the  necessity  of  an  equilibrium  in 
the  solia  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  imagined  that  a  vast  con- 
tinput  surrounded  the  Antartic  Pole,  and  this  imaginary  continent 
was  called  by  them  Terra  AustralU.  When  the  errors  of  these  specu- 
lative geographers  were  corrected  by  the  voyages  and  discoveries  of 
Captain  Cook,  all  the  islands  lying  to  the  south  of  Asia  and  those  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  had  already  received  peculiar  proper  names.  It  did 
not  seem  convenient  to  the  geographers  of  that  period  to  add  these 
ia.ands  either  to  Asia  or  to  America,  and  they  wished  therefore  to 
devise  a  name  which  should  comprehend  all  .of  them  and  at  the  same 
time  express  their  position  on  the  globe.  The  English  adopted 
Auairalcuiat  the  French  Oceanica,  and  the  Germans  changed  the 
Terra  Australia  into  Auttralia,  The  name  Australia  is  now  however 
generally  and  most  conveniently  confined  to  the  principal  island  or 
continent^  while  the  French  and  most  continental  geographefs  apply 
the  term  Ockakica  to  all  the  islands  in  the  Eastern  Seas  and  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  between  85°  K.  and  56**  S.  lat,  and  between  94"  E.  and 
105**  W.  long.;  and  the  name  of  Poltnesia  to  the  smaller  islands  here 
included  with  the  main  island  or  continent  under  Australasia. 

The  islands  composing  Australasia  are  situated,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  partly  to  the  south  of  Asia  and  partly  in  the  wide  Pacific 
Ocean  between  Asia  and  America.  From  America  they  are  divided 
by  a  wide  and  open  sea,  but  there  is  no  natural  boundary  which 
separatee  them  from  the  islands  belonging  to  Asia,  When  the  Por- 
tuguese and  the  Spaniards  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  began 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  islands  of  India  they  only  visited  those 
which  offered  some  mercantile  advantages,  and  made  settlements  in 
such  as  were  calculated  to  reward  the  expense  and  toil  of  a  conquest. 
Those  islands  which  did  not  offer  any  such  advantages,  and  which 
were  consequently  neglected  by  them,  were  not  considered  bjr  their 
geographers  and  historians  as  belonging  to  Asia.  Such  islands 
accordingly  remained  excluded  from  the  divisions  of  the  globe  at 
that  time  existing,  and  they  now  form  parts  of  Australasia.  In  this 
way  Japan,  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  the  Moluccas,  and  that  long 
chain  of  islands  which  in  the  east  begins  with  Timorlaut  and  on  the 
west  terminates  with  Java  are  considered  to  belong  to  Asia ;  while 
the  numerous  islands  lying  between  the  Moluccas  and  Kew  Guinea, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  former,  are  included  in  Australasia. 

Australasia  then  consists  of  one  very  large  island  formerly  called 
Kew  Holland,  and  now  the  Continent  of  Australia,  or  briefly  Aus- 
tralia (described  in  the  following  article),  and  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  smaller  islands  lying  to  the  S.K,  E.,  and  K.E.  of  this  continent^ 
between  ISO"*'  E.  and  109"  W.  long.,  and  between  SO**  K.  and  60' 
S.  lat.  These  islands  lie  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  either  in  groups  or 
scattered  singly  over  the  wide  sea.  They  may  be  divided  into  those 
to  the  north  and  those  to  the  south  of  the  equator. 

To  the  north  of  the  equator,  between  140"*  and  150**  E.  long.,  are 
three  groups,  the  Benin  Sima  Islands,  the  Marianes  or  Ladrones,  and 
the  Carolinas ;  the  latter  extend  to  165**  E.  long.  Kearly  contiguous 
to  the  Carolinas,  between  165**  and  180°  R  long.,  are  Lord  Mulgrave's 
Islands,  forming  different  groups,  or  rather  chains,  as  Ralick,  Radack, 
and  Murshall  Islands.  Gimert  s  Archipelago,  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  equator,  is  likewise  considered  as  belonging  to  Lord  Mulgrave's 
The  group  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  lies  at  a  great  distance, 


between  150"*  and  160**  W.  long.,  and  19*  and  23''.  K.  lat  The  inhabit- 
ante  of  all  these  islands  belong  to  the  Malay  race  except  the  Benin 
Sima  Islands,  on  which  the  Japanese  have  settled. 

South  of  the  equator,  and  between  it  and  the  continent  of  Australia, 
is  the  laree  island  of  Kew  Guinea,  which  extends  in  the  direction  of 
west-north-west  and  east-south-east  over  17  degrees  of  longitude. 
East  of  it  lie  the  Admiralty  group  and  the  islands  of  Kew  Britain, 
Kew  Ireland,  Kew  Hanover,  and  the  Luisiade  Aixshipelago,  which  are 
followed  by  the  extensive  Solomon's  Archipelago.  All  these  islands 
lie  between  the  equator  and  10°  S.  lat.,  and  are  inhabited  by  nations 
belonging  to  the  Austral  Kegroes,  or  Papuas. 

Between  10"  S.  lat  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  lie  the  following 
islands  and  groups  : — Kew  Caledonia,  the  Kew  Hebrides,  the  Feejee 
Islands,  the  Santa  Cruz  Archipelago,  the  Friendly  Islands,  the  Kavi- 
gator^s  Islands,  Cook's  Islands,  Society  Islands,  and  the'Dangerous 
Archipelago.  Korth  of  the  latter  group  are  the  Menda!ia  or  Marquesas 
Islands,  lying  between  5°  and  10"*  S.  lat 

At  a  great  distance  from  these  groups  are  situated  Easter  Island 
and  Kew  Zealand ;  the  former  lies  in  27"*  S.  lat  and  109°  W.  long., 
and  the  latter  consisting  of  three  islands  between  34"*  and  48°  S.  lat, 
166°  and  178°  E.  long. 

The  island  called  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  Tasmania,  lies  south  of 
the  continent,  between  41"  and  43"  S.  lat,  145"  and  147"*  E.  long. 
Further  particulars  of  these  islands  will  be  found  imder  their  respeo- 
tive  heads. 

AUSTRALIA  is  a  very  lax^e  island,  formerly  called  Kew  Holland, 
lying  S.K  of  Asia,  between  118"  and  163"  E.  long.,  and  11"  and  39" 
S.  lat  It  extends  in  its  greatest  length  between  Sharks  Bay  on 
the  west  coast  and  Cape  Sandy  on  the  eastern  2400  miles,  and 
from  north  to  south  between  Cape  York  on  Torres  Strait  to  Cape 
Otway  on  Baas  Strait  about  1700  miles.  Its  average  breadth  may  be 
nearly  1400  miles.  Timor  and  Timorlaut  are  the  nearest  of  the 
Asiatic  islands,  Timor  being  about  280  miles  distant  from  Cape  Talbot 
and  Timorlaut  equally  distant  from  Cobui^  Peninsula ;  but  the  con- 
tinent  approaches  nearer  to  Kew  Guinea,  which  is  separated  from  it 
by  Torres  Strait^  not  quite  90  miles  wide  at  Cape  York.  Australia  is 
divided  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  by  Bass  Strait,  which  from  north 
to  south  has  an  average  breadth  of  about  140  miles. 

Diicovery  of  Auttralia, — The  coast  of  Australia  was  first  seen  in 
March  1606  by  tiie  yacht  Duyfen  which  had  been  sent  in  1605  bv  the 
Dutch  government  from  Bantam  to  explore  the  coast  of  Kew  Gumea ; 
on  its  return  from  the  expedition  this  vessel  fell  in  with  the  coast  of 
continental  Australia  to  the  south  of  Endeavour's  Strait  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  (1605-1607)  the  Spamsh  navigators  Pedro  Fernandez  de 
Quiros  and  Luis  V aez  de  Torres  undertook  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and 
while  they  remained  together  they  discovered  the  Terra  del  Espiritu 
Santo,  which  when  re-discovered  by  Cook  was  found  to  consist  of 
many  islands,  and  was  called  by  him  the  Kew  Hebrides.  Torres 
being  separated  from  Quiros  sailed  aJong  the  southern  coast  of  Kew 
Guinea,  and  passed  through  the  straits  which  separate  that  island 
from  the  continent  of  Australia,  and  which  at  present  bear  his  name. 
He  saw  the  coast  of  Australia  at  its  most  northern  point.  Cape  York, 
only  a  few  months  after  it  had  been  discovered  by  tiie  Dutch,  but  he 
was  not  aware  of  its  being  part  of  a  vast  continent,  and  thought  it 
was  some  islands  of  small  extent  The  Dutch  did  not  at  first  pursue 
their  voyages  of  discovery,  though  the  greatest  portion  of  the  coasts 
of  the  continent  was  shortly  afterwards  first  accidentally  seen  by  their 
vessels  canring  on  the  commerce  between  Exirop^md  Batavia.  In 
1616  Theodorio  Hertoge  fell  in  with  a  part  of  the  western  coast 
between  28"  S.  lat  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  called  it  Endracht's 
Land  (Country  of  Concord),  from  the  name  of  the  ship  by  which  the 
discoveiy  was  made.  After  this  time  discoveries  on  these  coasts  fol- 
lowed closely  on  one  another.  In  1618  the  coast  from  about  11"  to 
15"  S.  lat  was  discovered  by  Zeachen,  who  seems  to  have  coasted  this 
quarter  of  the  island  from  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  to 
Cape  Talbot,  and  to  have  called  the  eastern  part  of  his  discoveries 
Ainhem's  Land  and  the  western  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  following 
year  Von  Edels  fell  in  witii  the  western  country  about  30"  S.  lat, 
and  it  received  his  name.  In  1622  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island  was  discovered,  and  named  Leeuwin  Land  (Lioness  Land),  from 
the  name  of  the  ship  by  which  the  discovery  was  made ;  and  five 
years  afterwards  Peter  v  an  Kuyts  sailed  along  the  southern  coast, 
which  extends  from  Cape  Leeuwin  nearly  to  Spencer  Gult  In  1628 
the  Dutch  discoveries  on  the  continent  of  Australia  were  completed 
by  the  discovery  of  De  Witt's  Land  and  of  Carpentaria ;  the  first 
named  after  the  commodore  De  Witt  who  commanded  the  squadron, 
and  the  second  after  the  general  Peter  Carpenter  who  explored  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria  with  tolerable  accuracy.  Thus  the  Dutch  na\';^- 
gators  discovered  somewhat  more  than  half  the  coast  of  the  continent 
of  Australia.  In  1642  Abel  Jansen  Tasman  discovered  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  which  up  to  the  close  of  the  last  century  was  thought  to  be  a 
part  of  the  continent  of  Kew  Holland. 

The  English  entered  much  later  on  the  career  of  discovery,  and 
were  not  at  first  successful  Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
Dampier  explored  some  parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  continent,  but  he 
did  not  add  to  the  numbw  of  discoveries.  Captain  Cook  in  his  three 
voyages,  besides  exploring  and  surveying  a  large  number  of  the 
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ifllands  formerly  known,  discoyered  tho  eastern  coast  of  Australia 
from  Capo  Howe  to  Cape  York,  which  was  called  by  him  New  South 
Wales.  After  his  voyages  many  other  Englishmen  explored  these 
seas  successfully.  After  the  establishment  of  the  English  colony  in 
New  South  Wdes  those  coasts  of  the  continent  which  till  then  had 
not  been  yisited  by  Europeans  were  explored.  Bass  and  Flinders 
discovered  in  1798  the  strait  which  separates  Van  Diemen's  Island 
from  the  continent,  and  the  adjacent  land  of  the  continent  was  called 
Bass  Land.  In  1800  Grant  discovered  the  coast  to  the  west  of  Bass 
Land  up  to  Cape  Northumberland:  this  portion  of  the  continent 
bears  the  name  of  Grant's  Land.  Flinders  after  having  surveyed 
Nuyt's  Land  discovered  in  1805  a  large  extent  of  coast  to  the  east  of 
it,  which  after  him  is  called  Flinders*  Land.  Thus  nearly  all  the 
remaining  part  of  tho  coasts  of  continental  Australia  unseen  by  the 
Dutch  were  discovered  Ly  the  English  in  less  than  50  years  :  only  a 
small  portion  between  flinders'  Land  and  Grant's  Land  remained 
imdiscovered,  and  that  was  afterwards  explored  by  the  French  cotn- 
mander  Captain  Bnudin  in  1805. 

Surface  arid  Hydrography. — The  whole  of  the  coast  of  Australia  has 
been  carefully  surveyed ;  the  interior  is  however  still  far  from  being 
completely  known.  After  the  establishment  of  the  English  colony  at 
Port  Jackson  in  1788  the  settlers  began  to  penetrate  into  the  interior, 
but  their  progress  wba  soon  stopped  by  that  mountain  range  which 
runs  along  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  ocean.  For  many  years  their  attempts  to  cross  these  mountains 
were  baffled,  not  so  much  by  their  height  which  is  inconsiderable,  as 
by  the  steep  rocks  which  form  the  highest  summits,  and  because  they 
prabably  had  never  been  passed  by  the  natives.  At  last  an  attempt 
made  in  1818  succeeded,  and  during  the  last  forty  years  the  progress 
of  discovery  in  the  interior  has  been  rapid.  More  than  one-fifth  of 
this  continent)  which  is  thought  to  be  not  much  inferior  to  all  Europe 
in  area,  has  been  so  far  explored  that  a  pretty  accurate  idea  may  be 
formed  of  its  soil  and  capabilities.  We  owe  this  to  the  attention 
which  the  English  government,  stimulated  by  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society  of  London,  and  the  governors  of  the  colony  have  com- 
monly paid  to  this  object^  and  to  the  enterprising  activity  of  a  few 
gentlemen. 

The  principal  joumies  of  exploration  have  been  those  made  by 
Messrs.  Wentworth  and  Lawson  in  1813,  HoveU  and  Hume  in  1824, 
Cunningham  in  1827  and  1844,  Sturt  between  1828  and  1837, 
Mitchell  between  1832  and  1847,  Tyers,  Strzelecki,  and  Eyre  in 
1840,  Earle  1841,  Grey,  Landor,  and  Lefay  1843,  the  enterprising  but 
unfortunate  Leichhardt  and  Kennedy  between  1844  and  1848,  and 
Hoe  and  Gregory  between  1848  and  1850.  By  the  skill  and  courage 
of  these  and  numerous  other  gentlemen  a  laige  portion  of  the  interior 
has  been  made  known,  but  much  remains  entirely  unexplored,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  country  may  long  continue  so.  Every  year 
however  and  almost  every  month  some  addition  is  being  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  interior,  and  the  recent  extraordinary  influx  of 
danng  aidventiu^rs  will  necessarily  lead  to  a  much  more  thorough 
examination  of  all  the  readily-accessible  portions  of  the  mountain 
regions,  and  no  doubt  eventually  to  a  considerable  extension  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  general  geography  of  the  country :  very  much 
important  information  respecting  the  interior  may  be  anticipated  to 
accrue  from  the  important  expedition  about  to  be  made  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Ernest  Haug.  The  results  of  the  various  joumies 
which  have  been  made  into  the  interior,  and  the  description  of  the 
coast,  will  be  most  conveniently  given  in  our  notices  of  the  colonies 
of  New  South  JV^ ales,  Victoria,  Noeth  Austbalia,  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  Western  Australia,  into  which  the  island  is  divided. 
Here  it  will  be  enough  to  give  merely  a  general  outline  of  the  geo- 
graphical character  of  the  country. 

Until  lately  an  idea  prevailed  that  the  continent  of  Australia  rose 
on  all  sides  to  a  considerable  elevation  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
coast,  and  that  the  interior  was  an  immense  basin,  where  an  extensive 
lake  received  all  the  water  flowing  down  from  the  elevated  ridges 
surrounding  it  on  all  points  of  the  compass.  This  was  inferred  from 
the  navigators  who  surveyed  the  coast  with  accuracy  not  having 
been  able  to  discover  the  outlet  of  any  great  river,  and  it  received 
much  support  from  the  diBcovery  of  Mr.  Oxley  that  one  of  the  greatest 
rivers  of  the  interior,  the  Macquarie,  virtually  terminates  in  swampy 
marshes.  The  Lachlan  also  appeared  to  him  to  terminate  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  generalisation  as  to  the  character  of  the  interior  was 
however  made  too  hastily.  It  is  not  proved  that  the  land  generally 
attains  a  considerable  height  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shores. 
The  southern  coast  between  Cape  Leeuwin  and  Cape  Wiles  to  the 
west  of  Spencer  Gulf,  on  an  extent  of  coast  of  nearly  25  degrees  of 
longitude,  has  few  eminences  which  deserve  to  be  called  hills.  The 
country  about  Spencer  Gulf  up  to  Bass  Strait  and  Cape  Wilson  is 
more  hilly,  but  even  here  large  tracts  of  the  coast  are  low  and  no 
mountains  are  visible.  Along  the  south-eastern  and  eastern  coast, 
from  Cape  Wilson  to  Cape  York,  the  mountains  appear  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  shore,  which  in  many  parts  is  low  and  in  others 
rocky  and  mountainous ;  but  on  the  northern  coast  again  many  very 
extensive  tracts  of  low  shore  are  found.  The  western  shores  however 
are  in  many  places  high  and  precipitous,  especially  to  the  south  of 
Dirk  Hartoge's  Island;  and  even  where  they  are  low  a  range  of 
mountains  appears  at  no  great  diitan«e  from  the  soa.    The  di*ainage 


I  of  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  interior  is  carried  off  bj  tbs 
Murray ;  other  rivers  of  the  interior  are  lost  in  the  sanda  or  marBhes, 
and  others  probably  find  their  way  to  the  sea  which  washes  tiie 
northern  and  western  shores,  thougn  the  mouths  of  no  huqge  riven 
have  been  discovered  on  these  ooasts.  We  are  still  indeed  far  from 
being  in  possession  of  sufficient  data  for  fonning  a  general  idea  of  the 
interior,  but  the  notion  of  Uiere  being  a  great  ii^Umd  sea  or  lake  is  now 
very  generally  given  up.  The  centre  of  the  continent  no  doubt  is  a 
'  sandy  desert — ^in  all  probability  the  bed  of  a  sea  of  comparativelT 
recent  date ;  and  there  may  yet  be  a  salt-lake  or  a  series  of  salt-lakes 
discovered  in  a  great  depression. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  of  the  continent  that  the  ranges  of 
mountains  mentioned  as  stretching  along  the  south-eastern  and  easteni 
coasts,  in  some  places  come  close  down  to  the  shore,  but  elsewhere 
permit  wide,  fertile,  and  thinly  wooded  plains,  with  occasional  sandy 
tracts,  to  extend  between  them  and  the  sea.  Towards  the  interior 
beyond  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  mountain  ranges,  are  undulatiog 
downs  of  moderate  height  and  great  extent,  such  as  the  Dariing 
Downs  discovered  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  Fitzroy  Downs  discovered 
by  Sir  T.  Mitchell,  the  Goulbum,  Bathurst,  Maneero,  or  Biisbone 
Downs,  and  the  New  England  district^  with  vast  fertile  plains  lying 
along  and  between  the  great  rivers.  These  downs  afford  the  chief 
sheep  runs,  the  plains  the  cattle  pastures.  Farther  inland  are  wid« 
spread  marshes  and  worthless  jungle,  and  enormous  barren,  arid,  and 
sandy,  or  stony  deserts  wholly  uninhabitable,  and  which  have  hitherto 
baffled  all  attempts  to  explore  them.  No  dense  forests  have  been  found; 
the  densest  are  those  which  occur  in  the  Moreton  Bay  district  and  in 
tropical  Australia.  The  trees  are  almost  invariably  light  of  foliage 
and  very  marked  in  character.  The  herbage  is  thin ;  the  grasses  are 
nutritious  but  generally  grow  in  detached  clumps.  The  river  system 
as  far  as  known  is  peculiar.  Many  of  the  rivers  of  the  interior  are 
lost  in  the  sands,  others  are  subject  to  immense  overflows  so  as  to 
convert  in  the  wet  season  a  large  portion  of  the  adjacent  countzy  into 
vast  swamps,  while  in  the  dry  season  their  channels  are  in  many  places 
quite  dry  and  they  are  converted  into  a  numfber  of  scarcely  connected 
lagoons.  Few  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea  are  navigable,  all 
have  bars  or  other  encumbrances  at  their  mouths.'  But  except  a 
small  tract  along  the  western  coast,  both  to  the  north  and  south  of 
Swan  River,  a  part  of  tropical  Australia,  and  the  eastern  coast,  only 
the  south-eastern  pai-t  of  this  continent  has  been  thoroughly  explored ; 
and  this  embraces  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  area,  and 
comprehends  chiefly  the  country  to  the  south  of  20"*  S.  lat.  and  to  the 
east  of  138'  E.  long. 

This  region  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains  which  begins  at 
the  most  Bouthcrn  point  of  Australia,  Cape  Wilson,  and  runs  generally 
nearly  due  north  up  to  28*"  S.  lat.  Probably  it  continues  in  the  same 
direction  or  with  inconsiderable  bends  to  Cape  York,  at  Endeavour's 
Strait,  but  about  25**  S.  lat,  the  mountains  beoome  much  lower,  the 
range  there  breaking  off  in  what  has  been  called  the  lofty  plateau  of 
Buckland's  Table-Land,  which  overlooks  a  much  lower  country  in  the 
north.  These  mountains  must  not  however  be  regarded  as  a  single 
ridge,  they  ratlier  consist  of  several  separate  ridges  and  detached 
masses,  with  considerable  table-lands  ending  abruptly  towards  the 
sea.  Strzelecki  estimates  the  mean  height  of  the  watershed  of  New 
South  Wales  at  3500  feet  The  distance  between  this  mountain  range 
and  the  shore  is  not  everywhere  the  same.  South  of  33"  S.  lat  it 
aveitiges  between  40  and  50  miles,  but  at  that  latitude  the  range 
declines  somewhat  to  the  west,  and  continues  in  this  direction  to  32^ 
where  its  distance  from  the  sea  is  140  miles  at  the  sources  of  the 
river  Hunter.  It  then  turns  suddenly  to  the  east,  and  continues  in 
this  direction  for  about  50  miles  till  it  again  resimies  its  former  course 
due  north  or  a  point  or  two  to  the  east,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  SO 
or  100  miles  from  the  shore.  The  southern  range  up  to  33*  is  called 
the  Blue  Mountains ;  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  in  the  direction  of 
west  and  east  bears  the  name  of  Liverpool  Bange  ;  and  that  which 
extends  to  the  north  of  the  Liverpool  Range  has  not  yet  received  any 
name.  This  chain  divides  the  rivers  whim  cut  the  coast  from  those 
which  traverse  the  interior  of  Australia.  As  far  as  is  yet  known  the 
greatest  height  of  this  range  is  near  31°  lat,  where  the  mountains 
rise  to  6500  feet  and  upwards.  The  Warragong  Mountains,  more 
commonly  called  the  Australian  Alps,  which  lie  between  35"  and  37* 
S.  lat,  have  some  of  their  peaks  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Mount 
Wellington,  or  Kosciusko,  within  the  boundary  of  New  South  Wales, 
is  6510  feet  high.  A  portion  of  the  range  to  the  east  of  the 
Australian  Alps  is  generally  called  the  Dividing  Range.  That  portion 
of  the  range  which  extends  to  the  west  of  Sydney  appears  not  to  rise 
much  above  3000  feet ;  Mount  York,  one  of  its  highest  sammita, 
attains  only  3292  feet  The  average  breadth  of  this  range  is  above 
50  miles,  and  it  is  difficult  to  cross  as  the  higher  part  consists  of  steep 
and  bare  rocks  and  deep  chasms,  and  contains  only  a  few  passes. 
In  the  Liverpool  Range  the  upper  part  of  the  ridges  is  flat^  or 
forms  little  hills  and  valleys  covered  with  fine  soil  of  moderate  depth 
overgrown  with  grass.  A  road  leads  over  this  range  from  Sydney  to 
Bathurst 

The  country  between  the  Dividing  Range  and  the  sea  is  rather 
hilly ;  the  flats  which  are  generally  found  along  the  shore  are  in  most 
places  of  small  breadth,  though  in  some  few  they  extend  40  miles 
inland,  and  almost  to  the  Dividing  Range  it.Ae]fi     These  flata  have 
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oommonly  a  sandy  soil  of  indifferent  fertility,  but  the  hilly  districts 
of  the  ooontry,  which  in  a  few  places,  as  at  Blawara,  Newcastle,  and 
Port  Macqnarie,  descend  to  the  coast^  are  of  a  better  description, 
except  where  they  are  composed  of  bare  rocks.  The  Talleys  have 
commonly  a  strong  soil,  which  in  its  natural  state  is  covered  with 
large  trees,  and  displays  a  very  vigorous  vegetation ;  when  cultivated 
it  gives  good  crops  of  grain.  South  of  88"  S.  lat  the  ridges  of  the 
hills  and  the  valleys  between  them  are  parallel  to  the  principal  range, 
and  here  the  rivers,  of  which  the  greatest  part  are  only  torrents,  run 
in  longitudinal  valleys,  which  circumstance  gives  them  a  much  longer 
course  than  they  would  have  if  they  flowed  directly  to  the  sea.  Thus 
the  Hawkesbuiy  River  has  a  course  of  about  200  miles.  Its  sources 
are  in  the  mountains  which  inclose  the  alpine  lakes  of  George  and 
Bathurst,  of  which  the  former  is  upwards  of  12  miles  long  and  about 
5  miles  broad.  After  the  union  of  several  small  rivulets  the  river  is 
called  WallandiUy  or  Wollondilly.  After  flowing  several  miles  nearly 
east,  it  runs  for  perhaps  150  xniles  north  and  north-east,  gradually 
approaching  the  sea.  Kear  84°  lat.  it  is  joined  by  the  Cox  River,  and 
after  this  jimction  is  called  Warragamba.  After  its  junction  with  the 
Cataract  River,  which  joins  it  on  tiie  right,  it  again  changes  its  name 
to  that  of  Kepean,  and  before  it  makes  the  last  great  bend  to  the  east- 
south-east  it  takes  the  name  of  Hawkesbury ;  its  SBstuary  is  called 
Broken  Bay.  The  Shoal-haven  River,  which  rises  south  of  86%  runs 
for  about  80  miles  parallel  to  the  sea  from  south-south-west  to  north- 
north-east^  till  having  approached  the  WallandiUy  it  suddenly 
changes  its  direction,  and  flows  nearly  east  till  it  discharges  its  waters 
into  Shool-haven. 

North  of  88**  lat.  the  principal  valleys  are  transverse,  and  the  course 
of  the  rivers  is  consequently  west  and  east  The  Hunter  River  nms 
about  140  miles  in  that  direction,  declining  however  considerably 
towards  the  south.  Its  entire  lengtii  from  its  source  in  the  Liverpool 
Range  is  above  200  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  up  to 
Morpeth,  about  85  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  two  principal  tributaries, 
the  William  and  the  Patterson,  both  of  which  jom  it  on  the  left,  are 
navigable  for  a  somewhat  greater  distance.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Hunter  is  the  town  of  Newcastle,  the  chief  shipping-town  of  the 
Himter  coal  district  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  beds  of  good  coal, 
which  are  laigely  wrought  Much  of  the  copper  from  i^e  Burra 
Burra  and  other  South  Australian  mines  is  smelted  herei  Up  the 
Hunter  the  land  is  much  more  fertile  than  along  the  coast,  and  the 
towns  of  East  and  West  Maitland  and  Morpeth  are  the  centres  of 
thriving  agricultural  districts.  The  Manning  River  to  the  north  of 
the  Huntm*,  and  the  Hastings,  which  falls  into  Maoquarie  Bay  still 
farther  north,  also  run  nearly  east  and  west :  neither  exceeds  100 
miles  in  length.  Port  Stephens,  about  20  miles  north  of  the  Hunter, 
is  a  bar-harbour,  but  convenient  for  small  coasting  vessels,  and  the 
outlet  of  the  produce  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  a  part 
of  whose  extensive  territory  stretches  along  its  northern  buiik,  and 
for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  river  Karuah,  of  which  it  is  tho 
sestuary.  The  sestuary  of  the  Hastings  fonns  the  small  harbour  of 
Port  Maoquarie. 

North  of  Port  Macquaiie  the  country  changes  greatly  in  character. 
The  mountains  are  very  lofty,  some  of  them  attaining  an  altitude  of 
6000  feet,  while  the  formations  are  granitic,  trappean,  and  schistose. 
The  streams  are  numerous  and  among  them  the  Bellengen,  the  Clarence, 
the  Richmond,  and  the  Tweed  are  navigable  for  coasting  vessels.  The 
vegetation  is  more  luxuriant,  assuming  more  and  more  of  a  tropical 
character  as  we  proceed  northward.  The  timber  is  of  a  laxger  and 
more  useftil  character.  Moreton  Bay  especially  is  characterised  by 
its  pines,  of  which  the  finest  are  the  Moreton  Bay  Pine  {Araucaria 
Ounnmffhamii)  and  the  Bunya  Bunya  {A.  JBidwdlU).  The  cedars  are 
also  in  great  repute  for  tho  beauty  of  their  wood,  and  the  chestnuts  are 
much  valued.  Cotton,  cofiise,  sugar,  and  tobacco  grow  vigorously  in 
this  part  of  Australia;  except  tobacco  however  they  are  little 
cultivated,  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  labourers. 
Moreton  Bay  is  a  &ie  harbour  60  miles  long  from  north  to  south  by 
from  8  to  20  miles  wide.  The  islands  Moreton  and  Stradbrooke  stretch 
across  its  mouth,  leaving  on  the  south  merely  a  narrow  passage 
navigable  only  by  boats,  but  on  the  north  there  is  an  entrance 
sufficiently  wide  and  deep  for  ships  of  the  laigest  sisa  Between  the 
islands  lies  a  dangerous  sand-bar.  The  navigable  rivers  Brisbane  and 
Logan,  vnth  several  smaller  streams,  fall  into  the  bay.  The  Brisbane 
is  a  large  and  important  river,  having  its  farthest  source  in  the  coast 
range  near  152**  K  long.,  and  being  fed  in  its  course  by  numerous 
tributaries.  It  is  navigable  by  vessebi  drawing  16  feet  of  water  20 
miles  frx>m  its  mouth,  where  the  ship  navigation  is  stopped  by  a  rocky 
shoal,  but  boats  ascend  40  miles  higher.  The  Moreton  Bay  district 
and  the  country  northward  appear  to  be  free  from  the  droughts 
which  are  so  destructive  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country. 

North  of  Moreton  Bay  the  mountains  recede  to  the  west,  and 
about  25*  S.  lat  become  much  lower,  losing  in  fact  in  a  great  measure 
the  character  of  mountains,  and  permitting  a  comparatively  easy 
access  to  the  extensive  pastoral  regions  which  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell 
and  Dr.  Leichhardt  here  discovered  in  the  interior.  On  this  part  of 
the  coast,  near  22°  S.  lat,  is  Port  Bowen,  near  Broad  Sound,  the  outlet 
of  the  Nogoa  and  some  other  streams.  Port  Bowen  is  well  adapted 
for  steam  navigation,  and  appears  likely  some  day  to  become  an 
important  harbour.    The  country  northward  is  almost  unknown.    The 
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entire  north-eastern  coast,  frt>m  28°  S.  lat,  is  bordered  by  small 
islands  and  rocks  forming  what  is  known  as  the  Great  Barrier  Reefl 

Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell  spent  the  year  1846  in  an  exploring  joiuney  into 
the  interior  of  Tropical  Australia,  making  his  way  immediately  to 
the  westward  of  the  mountain  range  which  bounds  the  coimtry  we 
have  just  been  noticing.  He  had  to  pass  over  a  great  deal  of  dxy  and 
barren  land,  but  he  also  discovered  a  great  extent  of  singularly 
beautiful  and  rich  country,  especially  about  the  head  of  a  river  which 
he  discovered  near  25°  S.  lat,  and  which  he  named  the  Victoria ;  it 
trended  to  the  north-west  Mitchell  however  was  unable  to  continue 
his  way  to  the  head  of  the  Qulf  of  Carpentaria,  the  main  olyect  of 
the  journey ;  but  as  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Victoria 
would  be  foimd  to  fall  into  the  Ghilf  of  Carpentaria,  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
on  the  return  of  the  expedition  despatched  to  continue  the  search 
along  its  banks.  He  foimd  that  the  Victoria,  called  by  the  natives 
the  Barcoo,  soon  turned  to  the  south-west  towards  the  interior.  He 
followed  it  for  about  100  miles  beyond  the  point  where  it  was  left  by 
Mitchell,  and  imtil  it  dwindled  away  and  was  lost  in  the  sand 
in  26°  15'  9"  S.  lat,  when  owing  to  the  failure  of  water  he  also  was 
compelled  to  return.  Making  his  way  homeward  by  a  route  much  to 
the  west  of  that  bv  which  he  as  well  as  Mitchell  had  before  proceeded, 
he  discovered  a  wide  extent  of  rich  and  well-watered  pastoral  countiy. 
Leichhardt  also  in  his  journey  frx>m  Moreton  Bay  to  Port  Essington 
crossed  a  vast  extent  of  fertile  and  beautiful  country,  traversed  by 
several  well-filled  rivers ;  and  in  his  last  and  &tal  journey  he  found  a 
country  of  remarkable  beauty  and  fertility — a  discovery  which  he  with 
characteristic  ardour  returned  800  miles  to  the  nearest  frontier  station 
to  report  The  richness  of  this  part  of  Australia  is  therefore  well 
established,  and  although  the  fluent  failure  of  the  streams  is  at 
present  a  complete  bar  to  any  successful '  squatting '  settlements,  little 
appears  to  be  wanting  for  the  development  of  its  resources  besides 
the  construction  of  dams  by  which  tho  channels  of  many  >of  the 
streams  might  be  at  once  converted  into  canals  for  the  reservation  of 
the  water,  and  of  reservoirs,  for  which  the  undulations  of  the  land 
afford  peculiar  fadlitiea 

We  now  return  to  the  south  and  west  coasts.  To  the  west  of 
Wilson's  Promontory  and  the  Australian  Alps  rise  several  chains  of 
hills  with  intervening  fertile  plains  and  valleys.  The  chief  are  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Qrampians,  and  the  Victoria  Range.  The  Grampians, 
which  stretch  north  and  south  near  142°  20'  &  long.,  are  the  loftiest  of 
these  western  mountains,  the  highest  summit  being  Mount  Williams, 
4500  feet  From  this  chain  descend  several  rivers.  The  most  consider- 
able of  these  is  the  Glenelg  which  descends  from  the  western  slopes ;  it 
has  a  laige  body  of  water,  but  on  account  of  sand-banks  is  imnavigable. 
The  Wimmera  and  other  streams  which  flow  northward  from  the 
Grampians  are  lost  in  shallow  lagoons  which  are  formed  in  the  barren 
sands  of  the  northern  part  of  Victoria.  The  Yarra  Yarra  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  east  of  Melboiune  flows  past  that  city,  below  which 
it  is  navigable.  The  country  north  of  these  mountains  which  forms 
the  north-western  portion  of  the  province  of  Victoria  was  named  by 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  who  first  explored  it,  Australia  Felix,  on  account 
of  its  apparent  fertility.  This  tract  affords  very  fine  and  extensive 
cattle-runs,  but  between  it  and  the  Murray  is  a  dry  and  barren  tract 

West  of  the  Glenelg,  in  the  colony  of  South  Australia,  near  the 
coasts  are  low  ranges  of  wooded  hills  and  grassy  plains,  with  more 
extensive  and  very  rich  plains  farther  inland,  together  with  luxuriant 
forests  which  extend  to  the  foot  of  the  Burr  Mountains,  the  highest 
of  which  are  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  An  isolated  mountain.  Mount 
Gambler,  has  an  extinct  crater  on  its  summit  Between  this  and  the 
Murray  are  low  ranges  of  hiUs  generally  running  parallel  to  the  shore, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  level  plains,  which  are  subject  to 
inundations,  but  afford  excellent  pastures.  Between  the  Murray  and 
the  Gulf  of  St  Vincent  are  several  ridges  of  mountains,  extending 
from  Bryan  Range  in  the  north  to  Wakefield  Range  which  terminates 
in  EInoounter  Bay.  Mount  Brown,  near  the  head  of  Spencer  Gulf,  is 
3000  feet  high.  Beyond  the  mountains,  and  curving  round  their  bases, 
is  tile  remarkable  depression  known  as  Torrens  Lake.  At  least  a  third 
of  the  tract  between  the  Murray  and  the  Gulf  of  St  Vincent  is 
computed  to  be  barren.  In  the  narrow  tract  between  the  mountains 
and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Vincent  stands  the  city  of 
Adelaide.  On  the  western  shore  of  Spencer  Gulf  is  Port  Lincoln,  the 
best  harbour  in  South  Australia,  and  around  it  is  much  fertile  country. 
Off  the  entrance  of  Spencer  Ghilf  lies  Kangaroo  Island.  West  of  this 
to  Streaky  Bay  is  a  mountainous  tract  known  as  Ghiwlor^s  Range,  the 
summits  of  which  increase  in  height  towards  the  west^  where  they 
attain  an  elevation  of  2000  foet  West  of  Streaky  Bay,  and  extendiog 
into  Western  Australia,  is  a  waste  and  dreary  country,  covered  merely 
with  scrub. 

The  whole  of  the  western  end  of  the  oontiaent  is  included  in 
Western  Australia.  The  coast  frt>m  Port  Lincoln  to  King  George's 
Sound  forms  the  Great  Australian  Bight,  and  presents  a  very 
remarkable  appearance ;  from  Streaky  Bay  to  Cape  Arid,  about  600 
miles,  there  is  an  unbroken  line  of  clifiOi  from  800  to  500  feet  high. 
The  interior  here  as  far  as  it  has  been  explored  consists  of  apparently 
interminable  plains,  no  river  is  visible  and  no  frvsh  water  procurable. 
Immediately  west  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight  lies  the  Archipelago 
of  the  Recherche.  About  King  Geoi^e'a  Sound,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  is  the  town  of  Albany,  the  countzy  improves  considerably ;  tho 
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Burfttca  ia  miicll  broken,  and  ihen  «re  lofty  hilb  tokd  npld  strmmft.  ' 
Fitnn  this  touih'Westerti  Angle  of  the  isliind  a  lofty  range,  called  the 
Dkrlittg  HoiintAuHi,  which  terminatea  there  ih  Poiilt  D'Entlrecasteaux 
«nd  Cape  Leeuwih,  rune  northward  as  far  m  Shark  Bay  at  a  distanoe 
of  lh>m  60  to  100  taiiles  fh)m  the  const  and  rimng  trtmi  800  to  3000 
ftet  above  ^e  tea.  Fortiona  of  these  connected  mountains  are 
^bWli  tiB  the  Oaii^lner's,  Moresby's,  Rersehel,  and  VictoHa  ranges. 
Thb  hil^eilt  AUmmit)  Tulbattpp,  is  ssM  to  attain  an  elevation  of  5000 
feefc^Thb  formations  aire  chiefly  of  red-sandstone  or  limestone. 
Thtoy  are  mostly  banian,  bnt  at  some  distance  inland  near  the  Black- 
Wobd  River  wmch  falls  ihto  the  sea  at  the  western  angle  of  Flinders 
Bay,  Mr.  Roe  (bund  considerable  fbrests  of  timber-tr^es  fit  for  naval 

StirpoHes ;  he  4Uk>  dSseovered  good  teoal  in  two  or  thi^e  places.  East  of 
lie  monntnins  towards  the  mterior  are  sandy  deserts.  Swan  River 
hta  4  bAr  at  its  mouth,  but  within  It  is  navigable  for  some  distanoe. 
l^e  bed  of  the  Hv«r  rises  rather  rapidly  from  its  mouth,  and  some 
distance  iiiland  the  channel  is  frequently  di^.  INarth,  the  capital  of 
Weatem  Australia,  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  Swan  River.  \ 

Along  the  nortii-westem  coast  the  country  differs  considerably  from 
any  psrt  of  the  continent  hitherto  described.  Instead  of  a  lofty 
hmge  of  hills  rising  at  a  short  distanoe  from  the  shore,  the  coast 
fhMh  KoHih-WeBt  Cape  ^ong  the  Dampier  Archipelago,  to  Roebuck 
Bay,  And  thence  along  Buccaneer  Archipelsgo  up  to  the  rocky 
promontory,  neir  PHnoift  Regent's  River,  is  a  low  sandy  lev^l,  covered 
with  salSblaoeous  plants.  Near  Prihce  Regent's  River  the  coast  is 
broken  into  bold  granitic  head4an<l9,  some  of  which  are  800  to  1000  feet 
hi^  N um'(6rouft  islands,  «ome  of  them  bsoaltio,  line  the  ooast^  and 
Um  scenetv  is  Wild  and  striking.  Mounts  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo 
rise  tb  the  faeS|Hit  bf  900  fset.  ahd  ttUmerous  streams  flow  flnom  them. 
iThen^fe  NMtod  lAie  leoaM  aa  far  as  Oambtidgtt  Gulf  are  low  hills.  At 
Oambridge  Otdf  a  river  of  «ome  itnportanoe  fUls  into  the  sea.  It  was 
named  the  Victoria  by  its  discoverer  Captain  Stokes,  R.K.,  who  traced 
it  upwards  for  140  teiles  %b  a  range  of  low  hills  which  he  called  the 
Fftsroy  Rang«.  In  Its  h>wet  course  the  Victoria  flows  ibrough  low,  i 
sandy,  mangrove  flats,  which  at  its  mouth  hat«  been  cut  into  | 
numerous  Islands,  toovei^  during  floods ;  but  higher  up  its  banks  are 
hilly  ilmd  very  fertile.  The  Fitaoy  Range  risies  in  one  olr  two  places  , 
tb  die  height  of  840  fcet  From  the  Mosquito  Flats  a  connected 
Mtage^  ft«m  700  to  900  Ifeet  high,  runs  off  to  thte  north-esst.  Stretching  ; 
iaway  firom  tiM  river  towards  %h«  interior  Captain  Stokes  saw 
I^Martotly  ihterminable  pIsiM.  { 

Noriti-east  from  the  Victoria  and  the  Filzmaurioe  rivers  is  the 
ICsMdotaaM  Ran^,  Which  consists  uf  hilh  averaging  ttoim  400  to  000 
feet  in  h<9^%L     F«aMI*  thto  shoi^,  between  Oambridge  Qulf  and  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  thesb  hills  beeomto  lower  and  terminate  genetiiUy  ' 
in  Mmdstohe  tUSSh  sddom  exceeding  50  feet  in  height.    But  about  i 
Melville  Bay  granite  occurs.  At  Coburg  Psttinsnla,  wh^dre  was  the  now  ' 
Iftbandbned  colony  of  Port  Bssh^gton  and  the  town  of  Victoria,  the 
t^fft  are  of  red-sandstone ;  the  hiterior  of  the  peninsula,  the  siufaoe 
of  which  is  bttdken  by  low  hills,  oonsists  of  a  continuous  forced  I 

The  Ihores  of  the  gHoat  Qulf  of  Oarpetitaria  are  almost  mvariably  | 
h>w  and  flat  and  generally  covered  with  mangroves.  T%e  bsnks  which  j 
are  of  %la|f  or  sand  are  seldom  more  than  from  10  to  30  feet  above  the 
btoc^  Oh  the  eastern  sidefe  there  are  mor^e  small  trees,  but  the  shore 
U  yjbe  wide,  low,  level,  sandy  waste.  The  rivera  which  ftJl  into  the 
gulf  BM  few  and  imimportaat.  One  or  two  inlets  which  appear  to  be 
IAM  mouths  of  rivefeiB  have  indeed  not  hitherto  been  explored,  but 
thtoM  is  nothfkig  to  lead  to  the  bellief  %at  they  differ  from  those  which 
have  been  followed  up.  Hie  Aief  of  the  rivera  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria are  Iftie  Flindex*  and  the  Alberi;,  but  like  the  othen  they  consist 
menfty  of  thort  and  nailx>w  streams  opening  into  wide  ritallow 
MM;uarieS.  The  Albert  was  ascended  by  fts  discoverer  Captain  Stokes 
In  a  boat  for  about  SO  miles  from  its  moulfti.  He  feund  it  bordered  by 
\)pen  woodlands  of  aescias  and  gmn-trees.  When  unable  to  ascend 
the  riv*  higher  he  made  a  journey  for  some  distance  towards  the 
hiterior  of  ttie  icouhtiy,  and  found  it  to  consist  of  vast  and  apparently 
boundless  grassy  plains,  relierved  by  occasional  clumps  of  gum-trees ; 
he  named  them  the  t'lains  of  Promise.  Another  river  which  he 
MoendedL  and  named  Disaster  River,  was  bordered  by  rich  alluvial 
flats,  evidently  subject  to  considerable  flooda  Beyond  the  river  valley 
were  wide  pluns  as  before.  It  was  in  endeavouring  to  explore  Cape 
YoA  Pemnsnla,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  W»e  Gulf  of 
OA-pentaria,  and  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  continent  t)f  Australia, 
that  tbe  adventurous  Kennedy  was  mustered  by  the  natives. 

Ko  Emropeans  are  now  settled  hi  North  Australia,  but  a  considerable 
tmmbet  of  Malay  fishermen  have  ertabliiAied  themselves  along  ihe 
eoant 

The  interior  of  Australia,  which  displays  such  peculiar  features  in 
its  fonn  and  aaneet^  may  be  divided  into  the  region  of  the  Terraces 
«ttd  that  lof  IJhe  Plains  or  Lowlands.  On  the  south-east  ^te  1 4Sth  meri- 
diasi  may  be  considered  as  the  mean  line  of  division  between  these  two 
t«gionfe ;  observing  however  that  on  the  south,  especiaDy  between  the 
riven  Trfiohlan  and  Mmrombidgee,  the  teiraoes  may  extend  somewhat 
ftrther  w^  and  on  Iftie  north  may  fkU  short  of  this  line  of  division. 
file  THrnccB,  wbicfti  may  be  considered  as  the  westena  dedivHy  of 
the  mountain  range,  which  extends  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  which 
has  beem  noticed  before,  are  composed  of  mora  or  less  extensive  plains, 
ieparated  fh>m  one  another  by  low  ridges  of  hills.     These  plains, 


which  often  extend  12  miles  and  upwards,  commonlv  occur  in  ths 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  some  river ;  sometimes  they  occupy  the 
high  country  between  two  rivers ;  they  are  either  dead  flats  or  a 
succession  of  gently-swelling  Lilla,  clear  of  timber  and  covftred  with 
luxuriant  herbage,  which  aflbrda  abundant  food  to  catUe.  The  low 
ridges  which  divide  them  are  covered  with  open  forestsi,  tiuungb 
which  horsemen  may  gallop  in  perfect  safety;  tiiey  are  genenllj 
considered  as  *»xcellent  graring  tracts.  Captain  Sturt  observes  that 
these  ridges  decrease  in  height  as  they  pioceed  to  tho  west,  and  adds, 
as  a  peculiarity,  that  every  ridge  presents  a  new  rodt  formation.  He 
found  successively  serpentine,  quarts  in  huge  white  massew,  gnxiito, 
chloritA,  micaceous  schnt,  sandstone,  chalcedony,  quartz,  red  jaiipef . 
and  conglomerate  rocks.  The  quantity  of  sheep  and  cattle  whith 
pasture  on  these  terraces  is  very  latge,  and  by  liar  the  greatest  part  M 
the  wool  exported  from  Sydney  is  ftimished  by  the  sheep  of  this 
district.  Some  of  the  terraces  are  better  adapted  for  caitlle  than  far 
sheep,  and  are  noted  for  their  dairies,  as  Bathurat  Plains. 

Neariy  all  the  rivera  which  drain  these  terraces  rise  in  the  DiridiBg 
Range,  and  arc  full  and  rapid,  though  not  well  adapted  to  tMvigatioo. 
Before  they  descend  into  the  lowlands  which  extend  fltfther  to  tiw 
west,  they  join  one  another  and  form  a  few  large  rivem  Bach  are  espe- 
cially the  Murray,  the  Murrumbidgee,  the  Lachlan,  and  the  Macquarie. 
The  Murrumbidgee,  which  originate  in  the  mountainous  eoimtn- 
uniting  the  Warragong  Mountains  with  the  Dividing  Range  at  sobk 
distanoe  to  the  south  of  lakf&  George,  runs  in  a  north-weeteni  directkm 
until  it  issues  from  the  mountains  and  enten  the  terraoea,  where  it 
joins  the  Yass  River ;  after  the  jimction  it  drains  the  terraee  region, 
and  enten  the  lowlands  to  the  west  of  146*  K  long.  It  is  in  this  pari 
of  its  coune  a  rapid  and  fine  river.  The  Lachlan  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  several  small  streams  whi<^  have  their  aouxvcss  in  the 
mountains  north  of  Lake  Geoige.  The  Lachlan  deaeenda  into  Ihe 
lowlands  to  the  west  of  146°,  without  joining  any  other  oonaidenbk 
river  dnritig  its  course  through  th«  terraces.  The  Macquarie  rises  near 
the  pohit  where  the  parallel  34°  is  cut  by  the  meridian  150\  In  its 
upper  course  it  is  called  the  Fish  River ;  but  uniting  before  it  feachs 
the  town  of  Bathurst  with  the  Campbell  River  it  takes  the  name  ef 
Macquarie,  and  continues  its  course  io  the  north-west  through  a  fin* 
oountiy,  till  having  formed  a  cataract  near  148°  of  longitude,  xtentet^' 
the  lowlands.  Only  S40  miles  of  its  whole  cotuse^  whidi  la  above 
600  miles,  belong  to  the  lowtands. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  courses  of  these  rivers  dedine  more  to  the 
northward  in  proportion  as  they  are  farther  from  the  southern  ooafft 
This  peculiarity  n  still  more  visible  in  the  rivera  which  drain  the 
terrace  region  between  82°  and  90*  8.  lat.  The  country  travened  bv 
the  rivera  Field  or  Conadilly,  and  the  Yorke  or  Turrabeiie^  wliich  fonir 
by  their  confluence  the  N ammoy  or  Peel,  bi  inclosed  by  two  high 
ranglto,  the  Dividing  Range  and  another  fiu*ther  to  the  west  runninc 
neariy  along  the  meridian  150°,  the  highert  known  part  of  which  i- 
called  fiardwickto  Range.  The  Ped  seems  also  to  change  its  eourac 
to  the  west,  and  descend  into  the  lowlands.  It  is  supposed  to  join 
the  Darling  in  the  wet  season  by  a  large  creek  called  the  BarwaiL 
which,  before  its  junction  with  the  Dialing,  reoeives  the  narrew 
channel  of  the  Macquarie. 

The  country  soutii  of  the  Munumbidgee  appean  likewise  to  difl^r 
from  the  general  diaracter  of  the  terraces.  Captain  Sturt  deeeiibes 
it  as  a  district  whose  surfkce  Is  hilly,  broken,  and  irregular,  oomtaniag 
deep  ravines  and  predpitous  glens  :  farther  to  the  south,  where  Ihe 
Warragong  Mountains  raise  their  summHe,  mountains  sueeeed  mooB- 
tains,  and  are  overtopped  by  lofty  and  distant  peaks.  This  poi^^on 
of  the  terraces  is  still  less  known  than  that  to  the  easft  of  Hiirdwid» 
Range. 

The  Lowlands  join  the  tefraees  on  the  west ;  their  extent  In  that 
direction,  as  well  as  to  the  north,  is  not  known.  Captain  Starts  who 
advanced  on  the  north  beyond  the  meridian  145°  and  onthe  soutii 
beyond  the  meridian  140°,  found  that  the  coanti7  prsserved,  as  hs 
as  he  was  able  to  see  from  some  hills,  the  same  unifonn  appeatunce 
of  an  immense  level  plain.  And  similar  vast  and  mMuentiy  bound- 
less plains  have  been  found  by  those  traveDen  who  have  penetrated 
towards  the  interior  from  the  western  and  northem  coasts.  Thi« 
extensive  country  resembles  as  little  the  plains  of  South  America 
covered  with  abundant  grass,  as  the  African  Sahara  with  its  moviik; 
sands  :  it  seems  to  approach  in  diaracter  to  the  wide  steppes  which 
surround  the  Lake  of  Aral  and  extend  to  liie  Caspian  Sea  and  tht^ 
Ural  Mountains.  These  plains  of  Australia  are  in  many  parts  level ; 
in  othera  they  are  dightiy  undulating ;  and  here  and  there,  hut  at 
great  distances^  sometimes  of  more  than  160  miles,  a  eandy  eminence 
rises,  which  hardly  deserves  to  be  called  a  hfll :  the  lofti«it  ^^epo 
eminences  are  not  above  800  fSset  higher  than  the  plain  on  whidi 
they  stand. 

All  over  this  extent  of  country  the  soil  presents  only  two  v«rietk» : 
it  is  either  a  red  sandy  loam,  or  a  white  coarse  sand.  In  some  placc.^ 
it  IS  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  at  otiien  it  nouriAes  only  smsc- 
laceous  plants,  without  a  blade  of  grass  between  tiMte.  Othen  agahi 
are  covered  with  polygonum,  a  gloomy  and  leafless  bramMe  i  asBd  in  a 
few  tracts  patdies  of  ground  are  discovered  whi A  appear  to  be  mm9t 
and  in  which  the  calystemma  is  abundant,  Buch  patches  proba>>hr 
form  quicksands  in  the  rainy  season.  Thoes  parts  ef  the  plaioB  whi<^. 
seem  to  ha^  the  beat  tofl  produce  fltunted  gum-trees  and  cypresMa 
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Lftige  traoU  of  coipitry  ore  oovered  with  sheila  and  the  claws  of  ciay- 
fiflh,  aud  tho  soil,  although  aa  alluTial  depoait,  is  superficially  sandy. 
They  bcr.r  the  appciu^ance  not  only  of  being  fi'equently  inundated, 
but  alio  of  tho  flood:}  having  aubaided  upon  them.  On  their  surface 
no  aco\iiuuUtion  of  rubbish  ia  obaervedi  so  as  to  indicate  a  rush  of 
\vut«>i-a  to  any  one  point ;  but  numerous  minor  channela  are  traced, 
which  evidautly  distribute  tho  flooda  equally  aud  genei^ally  over  eyeiy 
paii  of  the  ai'ea  which  is  aubjeot  to  them. 

•'My  impreaaion,"  aaya  Ccptain  titurt,  "  when  travelling  the  country 
to  thtt  wtist  and  uurth-weat  of  the  marshes  of  the  Macquarie,  woa, 
that  I  waa  travei>uug  a  country  of  comparatiTely  recent  foi*mation. 
Tho  sandy  nature  of  tho  soil,  tho  great  want  of  vegetable  decay,  the 
salaolaceoua  cliai^fccter  of  tho  plants,  the  appeaiance  of  its  iaolated 
hilLa  and  flooded  tnvcta,  and  iia  trifling  elevation  above  the  aea, 
Bcvei^ally  contributed  to  strengthen  this  impresaion  on  my  mind : "  ; 
and  tliia  aoema  to  bo  the  improsaion  produced  on  the  minda  of  all  , 
scientific  tnwollcra  who  have  explored  any  part  of  this  tract  j 

It  would  appear  thi^t  theae  pLuiis  inaenaibly  decrease  in  elevation  ! 
alxive  the  level  of  the  aoa,  aa  they  approach  the  aouthern  ahorca  of  the 
continent.  The  cataracta  of  the  Macquarie  are  G80  feet  above  the 
sea ;  the  station  on  the  Lachlan,  where  Mr.  Oxley  formed  a  dep^t, 
500  feet ;  and  the  maximum  height  of  the  high  banka  of  the  Murray, 
where  that  river  begins  ita  southern  cour»e,  ia  only  300  feet. 

The  rivers  which  traverse  thia  region  deaceuvl  from  the  terraces  as 
Ini^pe  and  full  watercourdca,  but  after  having  run  in  the  lowlands  a 
considerable  distance  tliey  change  their  chiu'acter.  Instead  of  in- 
creoHing  in  breadth,  depth,  and  volume  of  water,  they  begin -to 
(Iiu.ini^  in  all  these  i*espect8.  Thia  ia  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
-  jitly  aoil  through  which  they  flow,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  iribu- 
t.;i(.o  to  replace  their  loss  of  water.  The  ati-eama  draw  their  chief 
.lapply  indeed  from  the  swampa  which  lie  about  the  heada  of  their 
various  feeders.  Captain  Sturt  obaei'ved  that  in  the  course  of  840 
miles  the  MuiTumbidgeo  was  not  joined  by  one  atream  of  nmning 
wat42r. 

A  BtiU  more  remarkable  characteriatic  of  this  region  ia,  that  some 
of  its  large  rivers  terminate  in  mai'shea  covered  with  reeda.  Captain 
Sturt  describes  the  termination  of  the  Macquarie  in  the  following 
terms  : — **  At  soxne  distance  inland,  in  the  nmrshes,  the  reeda  were  of 
great  height.  The  channel  of  the  river  continued  aa  deep  and  broad 
aa  ever ;  but  the  flood  did  not  appear  to  have  risen  more  than  a  foot 
above  ike  banka,  which  were  now  almost  on  a  level  with  the  water, 
and  the  cuiTent  was  so  sluggish  aa  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  These 
general  appearanoea  continued  for  about  three  nailes,  when  our  course 
was  suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly  checked.  The  channel,  which 
had  promiaed  so  well  without  any  change  in  ita  breadth  or  depth, 
ceased  altogether;  and  while  we  were  yet  loat  in  astoniahnient  at  so 
abrupt  a  termination  of  it,  the  boat  gix>unded.  Examining  thia  spot 
with  peculiar  attention,  two  ci*eeks  were  discovered,  so  amall  aa 
acAFcely  to  deserve  the  name,  and  which  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  beeQ  overlooked.  One  branched  o£f  to  the  north} 
the  other  to  the  west  The  former  extended  about  thirty  yards,  and 
the  latter  about  twenty  yards,  where  they  terminated."  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  the  Barcoo  or  Victoria,  discovered  by  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell  in  1846,  disappears  in  the  sands  of  the  interior.  It 
waa  traced  by  Kennedy  till  it  gradually  dwindled  away  in  a  number 
of  small  creeks  and  channels,  and  finaUy  came  to  an  end  in  142°  20' 
E.  long.,  26**  16'  S.  lat ;  in  aeasona  of  flood  however  it  may  probably 
extend  much  farther.  Thia  river  waa  named  the  Victoria  by  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell,  in  ignorance  of  the  native  name ;  but  aa  the  name 
of  Victoria  had  already  been  given  to  a  considerable  river  (previously 
aoticed)  which  falls  into  Cambridge  Gulf,  on  the  north  coast,  it  ia  to 
be  ho])ed  that  the  native  name  will  be  reatored  to  Mitchell'a  river,  aa 
these  repetitions  of  names  cauao  considerable  confuaion. 

The  farthest  point  to  which  the  interior  haa  yet  been  explored  is 
2V  30'  S.  lat,  187'  59'  E.  lonp.  Hei-e  Captain  Sturt  found  a  bound- 
less arid  plain,  covered  with  bare  ridges  of  drift  sand  sometimes 
100  feet  high,  running  in  parallel  lines  as  far  as  the  sight  could 
r:ach.  The  dryness  and  the  heat  were  almost  intolerable.  In  the 
uiidet  of  this  plain,  near  26*  30'  S.  lat,  ISQ**  30'  E.  long.,  was  a 
remarkable  stony  and  quite  sterile  desert,  which  extended,  as  far  aa 
he  coiild  asoertom,  abont  80  milea  in  length  and  35  miles  in  width. 
S'ear  27"  35'  S.  lat  Captain  Stui-t  diacovered  a  aheet  of  water  which 
he  called  Coopcr^a  Creek,  extending  eaat  and  west  for  nearly  80  noiles, 
.'xiul  ending  on  each  side  in  arid  sands.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
this  creek  may  be  in  seasons  of  flood  connected  with  the  singular 
horse-shoe  shaped  depression  known  as  Lake  Torrens,  which  aa  already 
mentioned  in  part  encompasses  the  mountains  at  the  head  of 
Spencer  Gulf,  aud  that  on  the  other  side  it  might  imite  with  StmVs 
Stony  Desert  Lake  Torrens,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  though 
called  a  lake;,  is  not  filled  with  water,  but  is  merely  an  extensive 
depression,  th«  bed  of  which  is  for  the  most  part  dry,  with  occasional 
unconnected  pools  and  muddy  holes.  In  aeasona  of  great  floods  it 
would  no  doubt  be  filled  with  water,  which  it  is  possible  may  find  an 
outlet  in  Spencer  Qulf.  In  a  country  where  rain  was  abundant 
Lake  Torrens  would  of  course  be  a  permanent  lake,  according  to  the 
orr!!nai7  acceptation  of  that  term. 

We  cannot  close  our  notice  of  the  interior  without  adding  a  few 
wordtf  reepectiog  the  recent  proposition  for  ita  further  explomtion. 


We  have  seen  how  much  has  been  done  in  the  exploration  of  huya 
portions  of  thia  vast  continent,  and  even  of  the  inhospitable  interior; 
As  yet  however  no  successful  attempt  has  been  made  to  connect 
these  various  discoveries.  Of  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  noble-hearted 
Leichhardt  and  his  b^ve  companions,  tiie  last  who  adventured  on 
the  almost  desperate  eflbrt  to  traverse  this  continent,  there  can  now 
be  no  longer  any  doubt  An  endeavour  is  however  about  to  he  made 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  actual  character-  of  the  interior  of 
Australia,  and  happily  it  is  to  be  made  on  such  a  scale,  and  with  bu<^ 
precaution,  that  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  that  it  will  not  bo 
unsuccessful.  The  expedition,  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  govern^ 
ment  and  warmly  supnorted  by  the  G^graphical  Society,  will  be 
commanded  by  General  Haug,  a  German  officer  of  great  ability  and 
scientific  attainments  It  is  to  have,  as  means  of  tr^port,  air-boats 
for  the  rivers ;  while,  for  the  first  time  in  those  Australian  inland 
expeditions,  the  beasts  of  burden  will  consist  of  mules  and  camels—-^ 
the  latter  apparently  so  admirably  adapted  for  traversiig  sandy  wastes 
where  the  obtaining  of  water  is  the  chief  difficulty.  The  expedition 
is  to  start  fi\>m  Shai'k  Bay,  on  the  western  coast ;  ascend  tne  river 
GasGoigne,  aud  cross  the  mountains  which  here  extend  from  north 
to  south  acroaa  Western  Australia ;  and  then  make  ita  way  to  Cam- 
bridge Gulf.  Thence  it  will  again  proceed  towards  the  interior 
by  way  of  the  Victoria  of  Captain  Stokes,  which  it  is  to  ascend  to  its 
source.  It  will  then  cross  the  great  plains  and  traverse  the  Interior, 
so  ^as  to  connect  the  surveys  heretofore  made.  That  it  may  be 
aucceaaful  to  the  fullest  extent  anticipated  by  its  ardent  suggestora 
must  be  the  earnest  hope  of  every  one  who  wishes  well  to  the  colony, 
or  is  interested  in  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledga 

The  large  rivers  traversing  the  lowlands,  which  always  havp  water 
in  their  channels,  are  the  Murray,  the  Murrumbidgee,  the  Lachlan, 
the  Macquarie,  and  the  Darling. 

The  Mwrray  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Australian  rivers. 
Its  course  is  considerably  more  than  1000  miles  long,  and  it  appeani 
to  receive  the  waters  of  the  entire  river  system  of  the  interior  of  ISesr 
South  Wales ;  it  thus  drains  an  area  of  not  less  than  600,000  square 
miles ;  yet  it  eventuallj^  spreads  out  at  its  mouth  into  a  shallow  estuaiy, 
known  as  Lake  Victor(is^  which  disembogues  into  the  sea  without  aflbrd* 
ing  even  a  navigable  boat-channel.  The  Muiray  has  its  source  in  the 
Australian  Alps,  and  its  early  course  is  generally  westward.  It  reaches 
the  lowlands  near  36"  S.  lat,  147**  £.  long.^  not  far  from  the  rising 
town  of  Albury.  Its  course  from  this  place  is  exceedingly  tortuous, 
the  curvatures  being  short,  abrupt,  and  very  numerous.  The 
whole  of  the  upper  course  is  obstructed  by  sand  shoals  and  'mags,' 
formed  by  trunks  of  trees  and  other  objects  which  have  cayxht  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  insuperable  opstacle  to 
the  dearanoe  of  the  channel  if  there  were  sufficient  interoourse  to 
render  it  profitable.  It  would  however  be  a  costly  and  tedious 
process,  and  uaelesa  also  imleaa  an  embankment  waa  formed,  as  the 
river  is  subject  to  annual  overflowingB»  when  the  country  for  a  con- 
siderable space  on  both  sides  is  converted  into  a  swamp.  These 
floods  prevent  agricultural  operations  being  carried  on  alon^  the 
banks  of  the  Murray,  above  ijie  junction  of  the  Murrumbidgee. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  raise  wheat  on  the  sandy  heights,  but 
they  have  not  been  sUccessfuL  On  its  left  bank  the  Mup»y  receives 
in  thia  part  of  its  course  the  Qvens,  the  Goulbum,  the  Campaspe,  and 
several  other  streams ;  on  its  right  is  the  vast  impassable  tract  known 
as  Murrumbidgee,  which  lies  between  the  Murray  and  the  Murrum- 
bidgee rivers.  No  river  here  falls  into  the  Murray  on  the  right  bank, 
but  thei-e  are  numerous  creeks  which  pass  from  the  lUdirray  to  the 
Edward  River,  which  ia  a  great  arm  of  the  Murray  which  runs  between 
the  main  stream  and  t^e  Murrumbidgee  for  many  miles,  and  receives 
near  its  easterly  end  the  Billiboiif  Biver.  A  large  portion  of  the  level 
country  between  the  Murray  and  the>MurrumbiqB;ee  is  a  swamp;  much 
of  the  remainder  is  cut  up  by  the  Edward,  and  the  many  connected 
channels,  and  the  innumerable  lagoons,  or  'billibongs'  as  they  are 
called  by  the  settlers.  Many  of  these  lagoons  have  on  the  top  a  thick 
crust  of  salt ;  indeed  the  whole  of  the  Murray  district  is  rich  in  this 
mineral  The  soil  is  generally  a  gray  clay.  The  Murray  receives  the 
Murrumbidgee,  a  atream  of  greater  length  but  much  less  volume  than 
itsdf,  in  about  143°  E.  long.  The  river  is  here  about  350  feet  broad, 
from  12  to  20  feet  deep,  and  flows  at  the  rate  of  24  miles  an  hour. 
In  141**  30'  ^.  long,  it  ia  joined  also  on  the  right  bank  by  the  Darlings 
which  is  here  100  yards  wide  and  rather  more  than  12  feet  deep.  Aft 
far  as  the  junction  of  the  Darling  the  Murray  continues  to  flow  to  the 
west-north-west,  but  afterwards  it  passes  between  some  limestone  cli£Qi 
and  its  course  is  changed  to  the  south-west,  and  the  river  is  considerably 
increased  in  size.  After  passing  the  meridiafi  140**  it  trends  to  the 
south ;  and  in  this  direction  it  flows  without  receiving  any  tributary 
of  consequence  till  it  expands  at  its  mouth  into  the  Lake  Victoria> 
which  is  60  miles  long  and  40  miles  broad,  but  generally  very  shallow. 
The  water  of  the  lake  is  brapkish,  and  it  communicates  with  the  sea 
at  Kncoimter  Bay  by  a  passage  impracticable  even  for  the  smaUe«t 
boats.  The  river  Miurray  however  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  consider- 
able burden,  being  for  60  miles  from  the  head  of  the  lake  860  yards 
broad  and  from  20  to  25  feet  deep.  It  appears  certain  ii^deed  that  it  is 
navigable  for  steamers  of  light  draught  up  to  its  junotio;^  wit)i  the  T>9f- 
ling ;  and  recent  explorations  have  shown  that  it  is  probably  navigable 
for  a  much  greater  extent  A  project  was  a  shoi't  time  back  stf^rted  las 
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eBtabllBhing  a  Bteamer  on  the  Muiraj  to  run  up  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Darling,  where  a  large  dep6t  with  wool-prenes  and  boiling 
houeee  woe  to  be  formed ;  but  the  derangement  of  colonial  afiairs  hj 
the  gold*diaco7erie8  has  for  the  present  prevented  the  project  being 
carried  fully  into  effect :  a  steamer  has  howerer  been  bmlt  for  the 
purpose,  and,  according  to  accounts  recently  arrived,  is  now  navigating 
the  Murray. 

The  Mvrrvmbidgee  reaches  the  lowlands  west  of  148**  K.  long.,  and 
flows  in  an  extremely  tortuous  but  generally  western  direction  as  far 
as  the  Hamilton  Plains,  when  it  diverges  more  to  the  north-west,  and 
passes  through  a  thickly  wooded  country  to  about  146"  30',  where 
the  low  plains  are  on  both  sides  for  some  distance  a  mere  swamp. 
Through  this  low  marshy  coimtry  it  continues  to  flow  till  its  junction 
with  the  Lachlan,  in  84**  30'  S.  lat,  148''  30'  E.  long.  Somewhat 
lower  it  turns  to  the  south-west,  in  which  direction  it  continues  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Murray. 

The  Lachlan^  after  descendhig  into  the  lowlands,  traverses  consider- 
able marshes  in  147**  E.  long. ;  and  shortly  after  issuing  from  them 
it  changes  its  course  from  north-west  to  south-west.  Flowing  in  this 
direction  to  145**  long,  it  traverses  some  flue  plains  and  again  enters 
some  very  extensive  marshes,  which  continue  to  the  place  where  the 
river  joins  the  Murrumbidgee. 

The  Macquarie  may  be  considered  as  entering  the  lowlands  at  the 
place  where  it  forms  a  cataract,  148"  3'  E.  long.,  81*  50'  S.  lat.  It 
soon  afterwards  diminishes  very  much,  and  scarcely  deserves  ta  be 
called  a  river  at  Mount  Harris,  whei*e  its  current  is  very  sluge^ish. 
At  no  great  distance  farther  to  the  north  it  enters  the  marshes,  which 
are  20  miles  in  breadth  and  extend  for  a  much  greater  length.  A 
channel,  which  is  commonly  dry,  called  the  Macquarie  Creek,  carries  off 
the  superabundant  water  of  the  marshes  after  long  rains  to  the 
Darling ;  the  marshes  are  also  in  part  drained  by  the  Morrisett  Ponds 
and  the  Castlereagh  River,  which  likewise  join  the  Darling  near 
Macquarie.  Creek. 

The  Darling  was  discovered  by  Captain  Sturt  in  1828.  He  traced 
its  course  between  148*  and  147*  E.  long.,  and  under  80'  S.  lat,  for 
about  15  miles ;  and  again  between  146*  and  144*  30'K  long.,  and  29*  80' 
S.  lat.,  for  about  66  miles.  At  the  first  place  the  river  runs  nearly 
from  east  to  west;  and  in  the  second  its  course  is  directed  to  the 
south-west.  That  both  currents  belong  to  the  same  river  is  proved 
by  their  water  being  equally  salt ;  and  though  not  quite  so  salt  as 
that  of  the  ocean  its  taste  is  precisely  the  same,  and  it  is  unfit  to 
drink.  In  its  bed  several  brine-wells  were  discovered.  The  Darling  joins 
the  Murray,  after  a  long  and  very  winding  but  generally  south- 
western course,  near  141*  40'  E.  long.  The  principal  tributary  of  the 
Darling,  which  enters  it  on  the  left  bank  about  145*  50'  K.  long., 
is  the  Began,  a  considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  the  Ilarvey 
Range  and  has  a  generally  south-western  course,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Macquarie. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  Ac. — ^We  possess  so  few  facts,  comparatively, 
respecting  the  geological  structure  of  Australia  beyond  an  enumera- 
tion of  a  somewhat  limited  number  of  localities  in  which  granite, 
limestones,  sandstones,  and  other  rocks,  distinguished  only  by  their 
mineralogical  characters,  occur,  that  it  would  be.of  little  use  to  attempt 
to  give  a  general  description,  or  even  to  institute  comparisons  with  the 
known  European  deposits.  Here  we  shall  do  little  more  than  enu- 
merate the  principal  varieties  of  rocks — merely  stating  as  a  general 
law  that,  as  far  as  known,  the  geological  formations  are  almost  entirely 
of  the  kinds  commonly  termed  primary  and  tertiary.  Secondary  rocu 
are  scarcely  anywhere  met  with.  It  is  however  premature  to  draw 
general  conclusions.  The  mineralogy  of  Australia  is  exciting  at  pre- 
sent an  extraordinary  amount  of  attention,  and  the  geology  is  also 
being  with  more  or  less  care  and  skill  investigated,  so  that  additions 
are  almost  daily  being  made  to  our  previous  store  of  information. 
The  results  will  be  more  conveniently  given  in  our  notices  of  the 
several  colonies. 

The  direction  of  the  moimtains  and  the  strike  of  the  rocks  of  which 
they  are  composed  are  almost  invariably  north  and  south ;  the  only 
important  exception  being  on  the  north  side  of  the  continent,  where 
there  is  an  inclination  to  the  east  and  west.  Qranite  forms  the  axes 
of  the  ranges  of  mountains  described  as  occupying  the  south-eastern 
and  eastern  portion  of  the  island,  having  frequent  masses  of  metamor- 
phic  rocks  in  connection  with  it.  Much  of  the  granite  is  highly 
quartziferous ;  in  other  extensive  formations  the  felspar  and  horn- 
blende so  lax^ely  abound  as  to  modify  the  granitic  type ;  in  some 
places  the  hornblende  predominates,  and  frequently,  as  between 
Amprior  and  Braid  wood,  the  granite  passes  into  sienite  and  porphyry. 
Examples  of  all  these  varieties  are  met  with  in  the  Austodian  Alps, 
about  the  sources  of  the  Murray,  in  Mooneroo,  in  the  Currambenya 
Range,  the  Araluen  and  the  Main  ranges.  Mount  Victoria,  and  many 
other  parts  of  this  yast  tract  of  country.  Trap  rocks  prevail  very 
widely,  and  vary  as  usual  very  much  in  their  mineralogical  structure. 
Very  commonly  they  consist  of  basalt,  greenstone,  and  various  amygda- 
loids,  and  have  an  overlying  deposit  of  conglomerate  grit  and  sand- 
stone. The  trappean  region  of  Maneero,  which  may  be  taken  as 
illustratiye  of  the  trappean  regions  of  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
Australia,  is  of  this  character.  According  to  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke, 
the  government  commissioner,  "  the  physical  features  of  this  r^on 
are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  Ghampians  and  Lammermuir  Hills 


in  Scotland.  Bach  occupies  a  trough  between  granite  mountains  (here 
the  Snowy  and  the  Coast  mountains),  which  it  has  filled  np,  aendiag 
its  streams  of  subaqueous  lava  to  considerable  distances  on  each  side 
of  the  general  line  of  the  axis  of  eruption.  In  Maneero  this  axis  has 
a  northwest  and  south-east  direction,  and  ranges  from  the  head  of  the 
Towamba  towards  the  principal  head  of  the  Muirumbidgee,  at  ^ 
northern  extremity  of  the  Snowy  Mountains,  or  Australian  AIjm. 
Connected  with  this  general  trend  of  the  trappean  formation,  which 
has  produced  the  pUtean  or  'plains,'  as  bare  tracts  occupied  bj 
basalt,  &c.,  are  improperly  locally  designated,  are  various  outljiz^ 
hills  and  ranges,  insulating  patches  of  the  schistose  rocks,  or  piercisg 
and  transmuting  the  larger  masses  of  that  system.  But  the  disposi- 
tion of  these  local  exhibitions  of  igneous  agency,  their  textore, 
structure,  and  composition,  prove  them  to  have  a  common  relatioQ 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  great  development  which  has  oece- 
sioned  the  remarkable  connection  between  the  Snowy  ranges  to  &e 
west  and  the  Coast  ranges  to  the  east,  and  the  no  less  remarkable 
anticlinal  division  between  the  waters  flowing  on  the  northern  side  to 
the  Murrumbidgee,  and  on  the .  southern  to  the  Snowy  Rivor.  It  is 
to  the  trappean  outburst,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  conaiderabie 
antiquity,  that  the  broken  and  disturbed  condition  of  the  present 
surfifce  of  the  counties  of  Beresford,  Wallace,  and  Wellealey  is  in  a 
considerable  measure  due ;  it  has  directed  the  principal  dnunage  of 
the  country  in  two  opposite  courses,  and  has  produced  innnmerable 
physical  disarrangements." 

A  large  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Murrumbidgee  is  occupied  by 
quartz  porphyry,  which  is  also  lai:gely  developed  in  many  other  placet^. 
Porphyritic  and  basaltic  dykes  are  very  frequent  Very  fine  examples 
of  columnar  basalt  occur  at  Cooroo  and  elsewhere  on  the  great  dividing 
range,  and  not  unfrequently  in  other  parts  of  the  great  mountair 
district  Serpentine,  soapstone,  pitchstone,  and  a  fine  red  jasper  are 
frequently  met  with  in  the  trappean  districts.  Laminated,  compact, 
and  fossiliferouA  limestones  are  found  in  numerous  places.  In  the 
ridges  of  the  gullies  running  into  the  Shoal-haven,  a  little  below 
Qlenrock,  the  limestone  is  seen  passing  into  statuary  marble,  white 
and  crystalline ;  black  marble  occurs  in  strata  in  Borough  Creek.  A 
bed  of  limestone,  which  appears  to  range  with  considerable  thickness 
both  north  and  south  of  Bathurst^  has  been  termed  carboniferooa 
The  coal  and  associated  bed  of  sandJstone  and  shell,  which  occor  exten- 
sively on  the  eastern  coast  from  Port  Stephens  to  Botany  Bay, 
occasionally  ranging  into  the  interior,  have  been  considered  equivalent 
to  the  coal-measures  of  Europe,  merely  from  their  mineralogical 
characters.  What  the  age  of  this  Australian  coal  deposit  may  be  we 
have  no  means  of  accurately  judging ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  a  fossil  plant  (Olouopteris  Brmaniana)  detected  in  it  is  also  dis- 
covered in  the  Damuda  coal  district  in  India.  The  coal  itself  appears 
to  be  abundant  and  generally  of  good  quality.  Coal  also  ocean  in 
great  quantities  on  the  Warranbtmgall  Mountains  and  elsewhere  in 
the  mountain  district  of  New  South  Wales.  Mr.  Roe  in  1848  dis- 
covered coal  by  the  mouth  of  the  Fitzgerald  River,  about  149*  40' 
E.  long.,  34*  10'  S.  lat,  and  by  the  Phillips  River  some  distance  to 
the  west,  both  places  being  in  or  near  to  Doubtful  Island  Bay  and 
easy  of  access.  It  has  also  been  met  with  in  seyeral  other  parts  of 
the  continent 

Sandstone  rocks  extend  very  generally  through  the  mountain  dis- 
trict. Sydney  is  built  upon  a  sandstone  deposit^  which  extends  as  hr 
inland  as  Mount  Victoria,  and  forms  the  bulk  of  the  Blue  MountainsL 
Its  southern  limit  is  Port  Stephens.  The  sandstones  are  of  variooa 
kinds,  foBsiliferouB,  ferruginous,  silicated,  argillaceous,  and  calcareoua 
In  parts  they  appear  very  similar  to  those  of  the  old  red-sandstone 
formation  of  England.  Found  in  conjunction  vrith  fossfliferous  lime- 
stones and  conglomerates  they  closely  resemble  thoee  of  the  Devonian 
system.  Both  the  limestones  and  sandstones  are  of  exceeding  value 
for  economical  purposes.  Sandstone  and  limestone  are  the  prevalent 
rocks  of  the  shores  of  Western  Australia.  In  North  Australia  is  a 
groat  sandstone  plateau  rising  1800  feet  aboye  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  slate  and  other  schistose  rocks  are  numerous  and  important 
A  quartziferous  schist  is  the  predominant  rock  of  the  country  between 
the  Canobolas  and  the  Wellington  Valley,  and  it  prevails  extensively 
throughout  New  South  Wales  and  the  eastern  part  of  Victoria.  The 
soil  which  covers  this  rock  is  generally  poor,  but  the  rock  itself  is 
rich  in  minerals.  The  slates  are  commonly  gray,  bluish,  and  yellowish; 
good  roofing-slates  are  found  in  many  placesw  The  slates  are  not 
unfrequently  intersected  by  veins  of  quartz  and  trap.  Gray  or 
brownish-white,  soft  or  hard,  felspathic  beds  of  schist  occur  in  con- 
junction with  the  slates,  passing  '*  into  a  true  grit  or  sandstone,  and 
becoming  occasionally  very  quartzose,  bands  of  quartz  and  transyersdly 
fibrous  veins  of  quartz  traversing  them."  Clay-slates  and  other 
argillaceous  deposits  are  also  general  The  clays  and  other  tertiary 
deposits  occupy  a  wide  area ;  in  fact,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole 
interior  is  formed  of  horizontal  tertiary  depodts,  broken  here  and 
there  by  hilly  tracts  rising  out  from  them,  like  islands  from  the  bed  of 
an  inland  sea.     Good  brick  and  pottery  clay  is  found. 

Mr.  Sturt  in  his  passage  down  the  Murray  crossed  a  considerable 
extent  of  country  occupied  by  a  fossiliferous  deposit,  composed  of 
little  else  than  a  mass  of  shells.  He  estimates  the  thickness  of  this 
deposit  to  be  considerable,  and  that  it  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
800  feet    From  its  oiganic  contents  he  inferred  that  it  is  of  sup-sr- 
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cretaoeouB  or  tertiary  character.  A  similar  rock  is  found  in  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria.  Many  examples  have  been  discovered  of  the  ooour- 
rence  of  the  bones  of  mammiferous  animals  in  clefts  and  caves,  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  observable  in  the  ossiferous  caverns  and  clefts 
of  Europe.  The  best  known  caves  and  fissures  are  in  the  limestone 
district^  previously  noticed  as  extending  to  the  northward  and  south- 
ward of  the  vicinity  of  Bathurst.  The  principal  cave  is  in  Wellington 
Valley,  through  which  the  river  Bell  flows,  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  the  Kaoquarie.  According  to  Baron  Cuvier  and  Mr.  Pentland  the 
bones  found  by  Sir  T.  Mitchell,  and  forwarded  to  Paris,  consisted  of  the 
remains  of  fourteen  species  of  animals  referrible  to  the  following  genera : 
JhsyuTUif  or  Devil  of  the  Colonists,  three  species,  one  of  which  does 
not  appear  to  differ  from  the  J),  Maerounu  of  Gfeof&oy ;  Peramelea, 
one  species ;  Hyptiprpmnut,  or  Kangaroo  Rat,  one  species ;  Macroput, 
or  EAngaroo  proper,  three  or  four  species ;  nalmaiwm,  three  species ; 
PhoMcolomytt  or  Wombat,  one  species ;  a  small  animal  of  a  new  genus, 
and  of  the  order  Rodemtia ;  elephant  one  species ;  and  a  saurian  reptile 
allied  to  the  genus  G^ko :  to  which  may  be  added,  from  a  package  sent 
for  examination  to  Mr.  Owen,  fragments  of  teeth  and  a  large  piucel  of 
vertebrsd  and  cylindrical  bones  of  the  Diprotodon.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  only  four  or  five  of  these  animals  are  known  as  existing 
species.  The  evidence  derived  from  these  remains  points  to  a  change 
in  the  animals  of  the  country  since  this  osseous  breccia  was  formed, 
both  as  respects  one  remarkable  genus,  the  elephant^  and  the  species 
of  existing  genera.  And  it  is  further  interesting  to  observe,  that  the 
remarkable  marsupial  animals,  which  with  few  exceptions  are  con- 
fined to  Australia,  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  thatpajrt  of  our  planet 
from  a  period  that  may  perhaps  be  considered  equivalent  to  the 
residence  of  elephants,  rmnoceroses,  tigers,  hysanas,  &c.,  in  the  British 


It  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  some  considerable  and  apparently 
recent  accumulations  of  sands,  principally  composed  of  comminuted 
sea-shells,  in  certain  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Australia.  They  have  been 
found  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria^  and  in  one  or  two  other  places,  but 
are  particularly  remarkable  on  the  western  coast,  especiidly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Perth  on  the  Swan  River.  They  are  distinguished  by  concre- 
tions which  appear  to  have  been  formed  round  vegetable  substances  that 
have  for  the  most  part  disappeared.  At  Mount  Eliza,  10  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Swan  River,  this  deposit  attains  a  height  of  800 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  there  based  on  red-sandstone,  which  appears 
to  be  associated  with  red  marl  and  gypsum,  and  to  constitute  the 
rountiy  up  to  the  sienitic  mountains  of  Darling's  Range,  among  the 
argillaceous  slates  of  which  roofing-slate  has  been  detectied. 

Australia  was  not  until  lately  considered  rich  in  minerals.  The 
discovery  of  the  valuable  Buira  Burra  copper  mines  in  1845,  and 
still  more  the  extraordinary  discoveries  of  gold  in  1861,  however, 
led  to  investiffations  which  have  gone  far  to  show  that  Australia  is 
mineralogicany  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world.  The  first 
official  mention  of  gold  being  discovered  in  Australia  was  in  a  des- 
patch to  the  Secretary  of  State  from  Sir  George  Gipps,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  New  South  Wales,  dated  2nd  of  September  1840,  in  which 
is  inclosed  a  report  from  count  Strzelecki,  stating  that  he  had 
discovered  in  the  vale  of  Clwydd,  in  1889,  a  small  quantity  of  gold  in 
an  "  auriferous  sulphuret  of  iron,  partly  decomposed."  No  further 
notice  was  taken  of  this  communication.  Sir  R.  L  Murchison  however, 
m  the  course  of  various  statements  respecting  the  Ural  Mountains, 
which  he  read  to  the  Geological  and  Geographical  societies  of  London 
between  1841  and  1848,  called  the  attention  of  men  of  science  to  the 
(act  of  the  aimilanty  of  the  formations  of  the  Australian  to  those  of 
the  Ural  Mountains,  and  asserted  his  belief  that  gold  must  exist  in 
Australia.  No  steps  were  taken  to  pursue  the  inquiry  practically,  and 
Sir  Roderick  in  1846  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Geological  Society  of 
Comwali,  urging  unemployed  Cornish  miners  to  emigrate  and  search 
for  gold  in  the  drift  and  debris  of  the  Australian  Alps.  In  1848  Sir 
Roderick  addressed  a  letter  to  Earl  Grey,  the  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  stating  his  reasons  for  believing  that  gold  would  be 
found  in  Australia  in  large  quantities,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  his 
ooDomonication.  Meanwhile  efforts  had  been  made  to  attract  attention 
to  the  subject  in  Australia.  Small  quantities  of  gold  had  been  found 
by  a  shepherd  and  sold  in  Sydney.  About  1841  gold  was  found  in 
the  bed  of  the  Macquarie  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  of  St.  Leonards, 
near  Sydney,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  scientific  acquirements,  who 
somewhat  later  announced  the  &ct  in  the  Sydney  journals,  and  asserted 
his  belief  of  the  extensive  prevalence  of  gold  in  the  colony,  on  the 
ground  that  the  strata  of  the  Australian  mountains  running  north  and 
south  through  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  were  of  the  same  for- 
mation as  those  of  the  Ural  Mountains  in  Russia,  namely,  granite 
mixed  with  quarts  and  schistose  slate ;  and  also,  as  was  subsequently 
pointed  out,  as  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  C^ifomia.  But  it  was  not  till 
1840  that  a  Mr.  Smith  communicated  to  the  governor,  Sir  C.  A.  Fitsroy, 
that  he  had  found  gold  in  a  particular  place,  produced  a  specimen, 
and  offered  to  discover  the  locality  for  a  certain  reward :  and  some- 
what later  Mr.  Lancellott  forwarded  a  specimen  weighing  Z\  ounces, 
which  he  had  found  in  the  river  Turon,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Macquarie,  with  a  similar  proposal.  Sir  Charles  declined  these  offers, 
and  the  matter  dropped  till  April  1851,  when  Mr.  Hargraves,  who 
had  returned  from  gold-seeking  in  California,  wrote  to  Governor 
Fttzroy,  announcing  &at  he  had  been  seeking  for  and  had  found  gold. 


and  offering  to  discover  the  localities  on  being  assured  of  a  reward. 
The  governor  replied  that  any  such  discovery  would  meet  with  a 
reward,  but  declined  assuring  him  of  any  beforehand.  Upon  this  Mr. 
Hargraves  disclosed  the  places  where  he  had  found  gold — namely, 
Lewis  Ponds,  SummerhUl  Creek,  the  Macquarie  River,  and  another 
in  the  districts  of  Bathurst  and  Wellington,  about  150  miles  west  of 
Sydney.  When  the  government  officer  was  sent  in  May  to  examine 
the  places  he  found  persons  already  working  them.  The  governor 
immediately  issued  a  proclamation  claiming  flie  gold  for  the  crown, 
and  forbidding  any  person  to  dig  for  it  on  his  private  account.  But 
this  it  was  found  at  once  to  be  quite  impracticable  to  prevent,  and  on 
May  22nd  instructions  were  given  by  the  governor  to  grant  licences 
at  the  rate  of  80«.  per  month.  By  Ma^  25th  there  were  1000  persons 
employed  in  digging  and  washing  at  Summerhill  Creek  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, which  took  the  name  of  Ophir.  In  July  gold  was  found  in 
two  or  three  places  within  the  colony  of  Victoria ;  and  from  that  time 
the  discoveries  of  fresh  localities  still  richer  in  gold  have  been  made 
almost  without  intermission.  On  the  8rd  of  June  the  governor  ordered 
a  reward  of  500/.  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Hargraves,  who  subsequently 
received  a  temporary  appointment  as  assistant  commissioner ;  in  1852 
a  further  sum  was  awarded  to  him,  making  his  reward  in  all  amount 
to  50002.  The  first  discoverers  obtained  the  gold  by  washing  the 
detritus  from  the  beds  of  the  creeks  and  the  earth  from  the  shores ; 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  richest  deposits  were  in  the  quartz, 
and  means  were  found  to  crush  the  rock  and  obtain  the  gold.  On  the 
5  th  of  August  the  governor  issued  a  notice  that  the  licences  would  only 
apply  to  the  gold-washers,  and  that  on  gold  obtained  by  crushing  a 
royalty  must  be  paid  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  PoUcemen  were 
appointed  to  the  various  stations,  and  escorts  furnished  for  bringing 
the  gold  from  the  diggings  to  the  ports  of  Sydney  or  Melbourne.  An 
assay-office  was  subsequently  established  at  Adelaide,  and  a  mint  has 
been  established  at  Sydney.  The  effect  of  the  gold  discovery  on  the 
colonists  was  most  extraordinary.  In  a  short  time  the  towns  and 
villages  were  deserted,  all  the  usual  avocations  abandoned,  the  ships 
in  harbour  left  unmanned,  and  every  one  capable  of  labour  repaired 
to  the  diggings,  so  that  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  that 
the  growing  crops  would  be  left  ungathered,  the  wool  of  the  numerous 
flocks  remain  imshom,  and  the  flocks  themselves  be  destroyed  by 
being  untended.  These  evils  were  for  the  time  fortunately  averted  : 
the  colonists  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  assistance,  and  on  the  news 
that  gold  was  to  be  had  for  gathering  being  made  known  in  England, 
an  immigration  ensued  almost  without  a  parallel.  It  is  computed 
that  in  1852  not  less  than  from  90,000  to  100,000  persons  left 
England  for  Sydn^  and  Melbourne,  and  it  was  found  difficult  to 
provide  ships  in  sufficient  number  to  convey  them.  The  emigration 
from  England  during  the  first  half-year  of  1858  has  been  on  an  equally 
large  scale.  In  the  meantime  the  price  of  provisions  has  risen  greatly, 
particularly  at  the  diggings,  whim  are  usually  in  remote  districts,  to 
which  there  are  no  roads ;  the  sheep  instead  of  being;  as  recently, 
shorn  and  their  carcasses  boiled  down  for  tallow,  are  now  driven  to 
the  diggings  for  food,  and  the  wool  and  skin  thrown  away.  The 
effect  on  the  public  revenue  is  shown  in  a  striking  manner  by  a  com- 
parison of  that  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  in  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1851  and  1852.  In  the  three  quarters  ending  September  1851  the 
total  revenue  was  226,1812.  9«.  lc£.,  while  in  the  three  quarters  ending 
September  1852  it  was  979,476/.  8«.  Id.,  being  an  increase  of 
758,2942. 14«.  From  the  first  disoovenr  of  gold  in  Victoria  up  to  5th 
February,  1858,  the  quantity  of  gold  found  in  the  colony  of  Victoria 
alone  is  stated  by  colonial  authorities  to  have  amounted  to  5,166,284 
ounces,  of  the  estimated  value  of  1 9, 878,8772.  In  the  first  four  months 
of  1853,  the  quantity  conveyed  by  escort  was  689,429  ounces,  and  in 
May,  up  to  the  19th,  87,041  ounces,  and  the  local  statements  assert 
that  at  least  half  the  produce  is  either  retained  or  forwarded  by  some 
other  means  than  the  escort  In  New  South  Wales  the  value  is  said 
to  have  somewhat  exceeded  three  millions  and  a  half. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  quantity  obtained  will  at 
any  rate  for  a  long  period  continue  to  increase  almost  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  diggers.  The  places  where  gold  has  been  found 
now  extend  from  the  Grafton  range.  New  South  Wales,  in  26*"  S.  lat, 
149**  K  long.,  to  Ballarat  in  Victoria,  87^  S.  lat,  144°  E.  long ;  while 
two  small  gold  fields  have  been  discovered  about  27  mUes  from 
Adelaide,  South  Australia,  85**  S.  lat,  189"  80'  E.  lone.  What  may 
be  called  the  main  gold  rogion  of  New  South  Wales  alone,  including 
no  portion  of  the  northern  district  where  gold  has  been  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  of  course  wholly  omitting  the  valuable  gold 
fields  of  Victoria,  has  been  officially  estimated  by  the  government 
commissioner,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  after  several  siuveying  journeys, 
to  embrace  an  area  of  16,000  square  miles ;  and  this  he  says  in  a 
subsequent  report  "  is  strictly  within  the  limits  of  truth,  and  veiy 
far  within  them."  The  gold  is  found  generally  among  the  mountains, 
in  creeks  and  gullies,  and  the  other  water-courses,  and  on  the  flanks 
&r  above  the  water  level,  but  tisually  at  elevations  not  exceeding 
8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  found  in  granite,  wherever 
quartziferous  schist  occurs,  throughout  the  trappean  formations,  and 
largely  in  bands  of  argillaceous  iron-ore. 

Copper,  as  has  been  mentioned,  had  been  found  in  large  quantitie<; 
in  South  Australia  some  years  before  gold  b^gan  to  be  sought  for. 
The  Kapunda  mine,  the  first  of  any  consequence,  was  discovered  and 
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opened  with  great  profit  in  1842.  In  1846  the  Bnrra  Burra  mine; 
apparently  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world,  was  discovered.  The 
total  quantity  of  ore  raised  from  thLs  mine  up  to  September  IS51  waa 
79,7(i5  tons.  The  mine  occnra  in  the  cl}iy-.->Iatj  formation ;  the  lode 
runs  from  cast  to  west.  Many  other  copper  and  some  lead  mines 
have  since  been  opened  in  the  colony  with  more  or  less  success.  The 
gold  excitement  has  for  a  while  almost  entirely  suspended  all  other  j 
raining  operations ;  but  the  caitful  examinations  which  have  been  ] 
made  of  the  gold  regions,  espefiaUy  those  undertaken  ty  the  govern-  | 
ment  geological  surveyors,  have  lualo  known  the  exwtence  of  nume-  : 
rous  and  widely-spread  metallifi  rcms  veiua  of  considei-able  richness, 
which  may,  when  the  present  c.xcitcmant  hM  passed  away,  lea*!  to 
most  important  mining  opemticuis.  The  yixhw  of  somo  of  these  ' 
regions  may  be  estimated  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Clarke  to  the  ' 
governor-general  respecting  a  ]X)rlion  of  country  termed  Quedon.i? 
near  the  junction  of  the  Blaugliter-House  Creek  with  the  Delcrjute 
River,  about  87*"  8.  lat.,  149°  K.  long.,  near  the  boundiry  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria.  The  dirttrict  is  occupie<l  by  slatcH  traversed 
by  quartz  and  trap,  with  occaiiional  patches  of  granite  ;  but,  he  says, 
"what  renders  tins  locality  so  intcre^tiug  and  full  of  promise  id  the 
fact,  that  in  addition  to  the  four  metalH,  gold,  iron,  lead,  and  copper, 
existing  in  so  narrow  a  compass,  there  is  also  abundance  of  excellent 
limestone  to  serve  as  a  flux  in  case  of  ita  requirement,  and  abundance 
of  water  in  the  ever-flowing  Delegate  River,  together  with  wood  upon 
the  ranges  at  no  conaidenible  distince."  Tl»o  whole  basin  of  the 
Mumimbidgee,  from  near  Bullananifuig  to  the  junction  of  the  Quean- 
bayan  River,  is  also  said  by  Mr.  Clarke  to  exhibit  "  not  only  metalli- 
ferous formations,  but  in  some  places  veins  of  lead,  copper,  and  iron," 
in  conjunction  with  abundance  of  limestone  :  quartz  porphyry  is  here 
the  prevalent  rock.  And  in  other  districts  the  metals  have  been 
found  under  equally  promising  circumstances. 

Lead  has  been  found  in  South  Australia  and  worked  succassfully  at 
Tattagolinga  mine,  where  the  avera^i^e  yield  is  said  to  be  75  per  cent. 
of  lead  and  18  to  20  oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  ore ;  it  is  also  worked 
at  some  other  mines.  In  the  groat  mountain  ran'j^cs  of  Victoria  and 
Xew  South  Wales,  as  we  have  seen,  lead  is  said  to  occur  in  many 
places ;  it  has  also  been  found  in  the  Darling  Riui^o  and  near  Mui> 
chison  Riverain  Western  Austitdia. 

Iron  ore  abounds  on  the  eastern  const  of  New  South  Wales,  where 
also  good  coal  is  found  in  large  quantities ;  whonco  we  may  conclude 
that  at  no  very  distant  period  the  eafitem  side  of  Australia  may  be 
studded  with  iron  foundries,  distributing  their  i^roductrf  over  Southern 
Asia  and  among  the  numerous  islnndsof  the  Indian  ami  Pacific  ocenns. 
Iron  has  been  recently  found  in  conjunction  with  coal  in  the  Warran- 
bungall  Mountains.  Argillaceous  iron-ore  occurs  extennively  in  the 
regions  of  the  Australian  Alps.  In  South  Australia  iron-oi-e  is  said 
t-o  abound  in  the  mountains  on  the  east  of  Spencer  and  St.  Vincent 
gulfs ;  at  Rapid  Bay,  Encounter  Bay,  and  In  the  ranges  from  Cape 
Jervis  to  Black-Rock  HilL  No  iron  works  have  however,  we  believe, 
been  yet  established. 

Native  silver  has  been  found  in  small  quantities.  Tin  occurs  in 
several  places.  Blacklead  is  said  to  have  been  found  near  Adelaide, 
at  Mount  Torrens,  and  in  the  Belvedere  Range,  South  Australia. 
Manganese  and  sulphur  are  also  reported  to  have  been  found.  Indi- 
cations of  quicksilver  have  been  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ophir 
gold-field. 

In  the  recent  explorations  of  the  mountain  regions  it  has  been 
found  that  the  precious  gems  exist  in  many  parts  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia.  The  surveyor-general  Sir  T. 
Ij.  Mitchell  brought  with  him  on  his  recent  visit  to  England  a  diamond 
which  has  been  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  of  the  very 
finest  water.  Mr.  Stuchbery,  the  government  geological  surveyor  of 
New  South  Wales,  reports  having  seen  a  small  but  beautifully  crystal- 
lised diamond  from  the  Turon  River,  and  topazes,  garnets,  rubies, 
sapphires,  chrvsoberyl,  chrysolite,  and  cairngorm  from  various  localities 
in  the  same  aistriet ;  to  which  may  be  added  from  other  authorities 
and  different  parts  of  the  country  the  hyacinth,  amethyst,  jasper, 
camelian,  agate,  and  opal. 

Coal  appears  to  exist  in  Western  Austitdia,  South  Australia,  and 
Victoria,  as  well  as  in  New  South  Wales ;  but  the  finest  beds  yet 
dij^covered  are  those  about  the  Hunter  River  in  the  last-mentioned 
colony,  which  are  extensively  and  profitably  worked. 

Salt  is  found  over  a  lai^e  part  of  the  country,  and  the  salt-works 
are  numerous  and  extensive. 

Large  tracts  of  limestone  occur  on  the  eaatem  and  Bouth-easteni 
side  of  the  continent ;  clays  fitted  for  the  economical  purposes  of  life 
are  common  in  many  places ;  there  are  numerous  sandstones  which 
seem  well  ad^ipted  for  ornamental  buildings ;  gypsimi  is  found 
abundantly  in  the  clay  or  marl  extending  from  Bathurst  to  Hunter's 
River,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Swan  River;  and  there  is  roofing-blate 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  Australia. 

Olitnafe. — The  climate  of  Australia  differs  considerably  from  that  of 
other  countries.  The  most  remarkable  as  well  as  the  most  unfavour- 
able characteristic  is  the  long  droughts  which  occasionally  prevail. 
Captain  Sturt  says : — "  The  year  1826  commenced  the  fearful  droughts 
to  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales 
is  periodioally  subject.  It  continued  the  two  following  years  with 
unabated  severity.    The  suHaoe  of  the  earth  became  bo  jaarched  up 


that  the  minor  vegetation  ceased  upon  it  Culinary  herbe  were  raised 
with  difficulty,  and  crope  failed  even  in  the  most  favourable  situationsL 
Settlers  drove  their  flocks  and  herds  to  distant  tracts  for  past^ire  and 
water.  The  interior  suffered  equally  with  the  coast,  and  men  at 
length  began  to  despond  under  so  aJarmin^  a  visitation.  It  almost 
appeared  as  if  the  Australian  sky  was  never  again  to  be  traverstMi  by 
a  cloud.'*  These  seMona  without  rain  appear  to  occur  every  10  or 
12  years.  They  are  succeeded  by  excessively  long  rains,  but  afWr- 
wards  the  rains  decrease  gradually  year  after  year  until  they  again 
wholly  cease  for  a  time. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  quick  transition  from  heat  to  cold. 
Thoro  are  instances  of  the  thermometer  having  varied  25  degrees  in 
50  minutes.  This  is  owing  to  the  sudden  change  of  the  winda.  The 
north-west  winds  blowing  over  the  great  sandy  deaerte  in  the  interior 
attain  such  a  degree  of  heat^  that  they  become  too  soorching  to  bt 
plea.Mant  to  men  and  animals  or  to  be  favourable  to  vegetation.  The 
thermometer  then  rises  suddenly  from  80**  to  110**  in  the  shade. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Bouth-eastei*n  winds  are  often  cold  and 
piercing,  cspeqially  when  there  is  a  sudden  shift  from  a  hot  north- 
western :  on  such  occasions  the  thermometer  in  South  Australia  often 
falls  40  degi-ees  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

But  in  spite  of  such  occurrences,  which  are  to  be  considered  as 
exceptions,  the  climate  over  most  of  the  settled  part  of  the  countrv, 
though  somewhat  too  dry,  is  commonly  delightftil,  and  the  eveninga 
and  mornings  as  pleasant  as  in  southern  Italy.  Even  the  great  heat 
which  oocurs  does  not  produce  relaxing  and  enfeebling  effects  on  the 
constitution.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  coast  the  thermometer  ranges 
in  summer  (from  September  to  Mareh)  between  86**  and  106",  its 
mean  elevation  being  70** ;  and  in  winter  (from  Marofa  to  September) 
between  27"  and  Ob",  its  mean  being  66*. 

In  the  interior  and  to  the  west  of  the  mountain  ranges  the  wet 
season  oommonlv  takes  place  during  the  summer;  on  &e  oosst  it 
commences  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  Dews  are  very  frequent 
and  heavy,  and  sometimes  they  fall  like  a  drlssling  rain.  Hail-storms 
are  common  in  December  and  January. 

On  the  low  coasts  frost  is  very  little  felt,  but  in  the  hilly  districts 
it  is  frequent,  and  very  keen  on  the  high  terraoes  on  the  western  side 
of  the  mountains,  especially  en  the  plains  of  Bathurst  and  the  plains 
contiguous  to  them  :  these  districts  are  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
is  likewise  observed  that  in  these  parts  of  the  country  the  seasons  an 
nearly  a  month  later  than  on  the  low  district  on  the  coast  The  snow 
lies  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  occasionally  also  in  the  valleyi 
for  many  days  together,  but  it  is  absolutely  unknown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sydney  and  other  par^^  of  the  coast  In  his  exploiaiiona 
of  Tropical  Australia  Major  Mitchell  experienced  much  frost,  the 
thermometer  being  on  the  24th  of  June  17**  Fahr.,  or  15  degrees  below 
freezing  point :  no  discomfort  however  was  experienced  by  any  of  the 
party,  a  oircumstauoe  which  he  attributes  to  the  great  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  climate  on  the  eastern  coast  is  very  fitvourable  to  health ;  and 
endemic  diserusos  are  not  known  with  the  exception  of  ophthalmia, 
which  occurs  in  the  months  of  October  and  November,  and  is  pro- 
duced by  the  winds  which  prevail  at  that  time.  These  winds  in 
general  are  not  unpleasantly  warm,  but  they  resemble  in  some  meabims 
the  English  easterly  winds  which  blow  in  April  and  May  :  like  them 
they  occasion  blights  in  vegetation,  and  are  considered  as  the  cause  uf 
the  then  prevailing  ophthalmia.  The  country  north  of  the  Huuter 
Itiver  appears  to  be  much  less  liable  to  droughts,  and  the  wet  and  dry 
seasons  occur  with  considerable  regidarity ;  but  the  temperature  is 
hotter  on  the  whole,  and  the  climate  less  healthy  than  farther  south. 

SoUf  Product ioiii.  —  The  soil  of  so  extensive  a  country  and  one 
where  the  geological  formations  are  so  varied  differs  of  course  veiy 
greatly  in  different  ^arta,  and  the  productions  of  the  agriculturist  vary 
in  an  almost  equal  measure.  For  a  notice  of  the  usual  crops  and  pro- 
ductions we  refer  to  the  several  colonies;  here  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe  that  almost  every  variety  of  grain  is  raised,  and  generally  of 
excellent  quality.  The  colonics  of  New  South  Wales,  Vioioria»  and 
South  Australia  are  those  which  best  repay  the  labours  of  the  agri- 
culturist. The  soil  of  Western  Australia  is  of  inferior  quality.  In 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  although  the  cultivation  of  the  soSl  is 
very  far  f^*om  being  neglected,  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  cattle  is 
the  chief  occupation.  South  Australia  is  especially  a  grain-growing 
colony  :  wheat  of  the  finest  quality  is  raised,  and  the  crops  are  veiy 
large.  Maiae  which  sucoeeda  excellently  in  New  South  Wales  seldom 
succeeds  well  in  South  Austndia.  Barley  and  oats  are  much  grown 
for  grain  crops.  Rye  is  not  veiy  extensively  raised.  Tobacco  is  grown 
lai^ely  in  the  Hunter  River  district  of  New  Soutli  Wales.  Cotton 
and  coffee  are  cultivated  in  North  and  South  Biisbane.  Hops  are 
grown  in  various  plaoes.  Nearly  all  Eurojiean  vegetables  are  culti- 
vated; potatoes  form  important  crops  in  cool  and  moist  localities. 
Although  Australia  was  almost  entirely  without  indigenous  edible 
fhiits,  the  fruits  of  almost  every  country  and  climate  are  now  suooess- 
fuUy  raised  there  ;  and  the  grape  and  the  olive  appear  likely  to  take 
rank  among  the  most  valuable  of  its  productions.  The  vineyards  of 
New  South  Wales  are  already  extensive,  and  wine  of  ezoelleot  quahty 
has  been  made  in  sufficient  quantities  to  show  that  Uie  culture  may 
be  profitable.    Qood  oil  has  also  been  produced. 

Botany. — There  is  no  pai-t  of  the  world  the  vegetation  of  which  ii 
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BO  unlike  th&t  of  all  other  cotintries  m  the  middle  and  sonthem  parte 
of  Auetralia.  The  plants,  like  the  animals,  are  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  of  so  peculiar  an  organisation,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
genera  and  some  entirs  natural  orders  are  absolutely  unknown  beyond 
its  ehoxts  or  dependent  islands.  So  difierent  flnom  others  are  many  of 
the  oommonest  plants  that  Burman,  a  Dutch  botanist  of  the  school 
of  Linnaeus,  actually  mistook  one  of  ttie  leguminous  spedes  for  a  fern. 
Treee  arc  there  with  the  leaves  twisted  constantly  out  of  ttieir  ordi- 
nary position,  and  with  their  functions  inverted  {Bucalypiut),  or  with 
transformed  and  dilated  leaf-stalks  performing  the  office  of  leaves 
(Acaciai)  ;  and  this  so  commonly,  that,  according  to  the  computation 
of  Dr.  Brown,  "  if  taken  together  and  oonsidered  with  respect  to  the 
mass  of  vegetable  matter  they  contain,  ealculated  from  the  sise  as  well 
a«  number  of  the  individuals,  they  are  perhaps  nearly  equal  to  all  the 
other  plants  of  that  country." 

We  can  here  give  no  more  than  a  sketch  of  the  general  relation  of 
its  plants  to  those  of  other  countries,  together  with  notices  of  a  few 
of  the  most  curious  and  characteristic  of  its  vegetable  productions. 
Perhaps  Uie  best  method  of  explaining  the  nature  of  the  peculiar 
vegetation  of  Australia  wUl  be  by  offering  in  the  first  place  a  general 
view  of  the  characteristic  forms  of  the  Flora  wittiin  the  ccdony  of  New 
South  Wales  and  to  the  soutiiward  of  it,  including  Van  Diemen's 
Land ;  and  by  afterwards  explaining  how  it  altera  in  character  as  it 
opproadies  the  north  till  it  finally  melts  into  that  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Australia  we  find  the  concentration  of  all 
those  curious  forms  of  v^etation  for  which  the  country  is  so  remark- 
able. Forests  oonsisting  of  many  species  of  gigantic  Eucalypti,  by  the 
settlera  called  gum-trees,  many  of  which  are  150  feet  high,  with  a 
girtii  of  from  25  to  40  feet ;  among  which  are  intermingled  wattle- 
trees  {Ac€Lcia»)j  with  their  countless  m3rriads  of  yellow  ti:Sted  flowera 
and  bean-like  pods ;  wild  figs  of  enormous  size,  furnishing  a  grateful 
food  to  regent  birds  (Sericvhu  chi-ysocephalus),  blue  pigeons,  and 
swamp  pheasants  {Cuculus  PhoHcmtu) ;  and  in  some  places  numerous 
Setrfortkia  pcdms  constitute  the  wooded  part  of  the  country.  In 
shaded  places  near  Port  Jackson  the  Corypha  Australia  outspraads  its 
umbrageous  leaves,  heavily  contrasting  with  the  light  and  delieate 
many-parted  fronds  of  oocasional  tree-ferns.  Nettles  of  an  arborescent 
habit  from  15  to  20  feet  high  are  not  uncommon,  to  which  may  be 
added  multitudes  of  proteaceous  plants  with  their  hard  and  woody 
leaves;  giving  a  most  singular  appearance  to  the  places  where  thev 
grow ;  bAir4>raached  weeping  casuarinaa  and  myrtaoeous  plants  with 
white  blossoms  studding  tiieir  deep  green  box-like  leaves,  or  with 
tawols  of  yellow,  purple,  or  crimson  stamens,  contribute  to  produce 
the  fiittt  sensation  of  surprise  in  a  stranger  who  explores  the  wilds  of 
the  uncleared  eountry.  But  it  is  among  the  plants  of  a  smaller  growth 
and  a  len  conspicaous  appearance  that  the  botanist  reeognises  the 
greatest  number  of  new  and  strictly  Australian  forma  The  thou- 
sands of  compomid  fiowering  plants  are  all  of  a  structure  with  which 
he  is  tmacqttiuted  elsewhere :  in  plaoeof  the  heaths  and  the  geraniums, 
the  izias  sad  other  irideous  plants,  the  fig-marigolds  and  wood-sorrels 
that  diversify  eo  beauti^ny  the  undergrowth  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;^  hto  finds  thousands  of  EpacrideCB,  some  with  scarlet  and  many 
with  lilae^  or  white,  or  rosy  blossoms ;  purple  TremcmdrecBf  polygaleous 
plants,  ysUew-flowered  species  of  the  DHUnia  tribe  looking  like 
shntbby  buttercups,  and  vast  numben  of  yellow-and-brown-flowered 
deessdroue  papQSonaoeous  bushes.  The  Orchidem  of  the  Cape  and  of 
the  souilieni  districts  of  South  Av&erica  are  represented  by  totally 
different  genera^  having  however  a  more  decided  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  IsMer  than  of  the  former  country ;  while  the  JMotmea  of  those 
tw<o  regions  are  onksiown,  although  the  order  exists  in  abundance  in 
the  form  of  the  exchisively  Australian  genera — PhebaUum,  Bonmia, 
ZieriOf  Oorrea,  and  Brioi&temcn — ^which  give  a  striking  appearanee  to 
maay  plaees.  The  common  weeds  too  of  the  land  are  often  not  less 
pecidiar :  many  of  the  tmibelliferous  plants  are  remarkable  objects, 
especially  the  beautiful  Didigcus  cceruleuB  ;  while  OoodenovicB,  a  curious 
tribe  neariy  rehHed  to  LoheUaif  and  SfyUdiea,  still  more  aingular 
obgects  with  a  slender  irritable  column  of  stamens,  oonteibute  here 
vad  there  to  the  wonders  by  which  the  traveller  is  astonished.  If  to 
these  we  add  a  rich  sward  of  grasses,  among  whieh  the  Kangaroo 
Oniss  {AfUhittina  AwtrtOit)  is  invaluable  to  ihe  coloniisA ;  festoons  of 
^e  lovely  TeeomaAtmtralia,  a  climbing  tgrampetfiow^r;  pines  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  CdtUtri»j  and  resembling  cypresses ;  little  twining 
BHUtrdierm  with  narrow  bells  of  green  or  yellow;  the  singular 
Zemwm  "with  the  tnoik  of  a  dwarf  palm  and  the  leaves  of  a  feni, 
which  with  XanlhorrhcM  are  cllsnMteristio  of  soil  l^at  tiie  settler 
will  do  well  not  to  select ;  and  finally  esctensive  plains  in  the  interior 
terminating  in  morasses  choked  up  with  gigantic  reeds— 4iM  botsuiBt 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  vegetation  in  the  south-'eastem  p«rt 
of  Australia. 

To  the  southward  it  changes  but  littie  to  the  eye  of  *t^e  ordinary 
observer,  although  the  natureiist  may  disoem  signs  of  an  approach  to 
a  odder  than  Em^opean  climate  in  the  buttercups,  anemones,  and 
polygonums  that  appear  in  abundance  in  the  high  land  of  Van 
iKemen's  Land.  Malvaoeous  plants  become  uncommon,  oasoarinas 
graduaHy  disappear,  palms  shrink  before  the  eold  blasts  from  the 
southern  pdlo  and  migrate  northward ;  and  bort  a  Single  spedes  of 
tree^eni  extends  Hb  territory  to  Van  DiemeD!.s  Land.    The  Celery- 


topped  Pine  {Podoearpits  aspUnifoUa),  whose  leaves  taste  as  well  as 
look  like  those  of  the  plant  from  whieh  it  derives  its  name,  and 
some  species  of  CiMitritf  form  trees  of  remarkable  appearance,  rising 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  at  a  height  of  4000  feet,  and  growing 
from  50  to  70  feet  high. 

Towards  the  westward  the  same  general  characteristics  of  the 
scenery,  varied  chiefly  by  soil,  mountains,  or  other  circumstances, 
still  continue  to  exist.  The  shores  of  the  promontory  of  Cape  Jervis 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Qulf  of  St.  Vincent  are  bordered  with  mangrove 
swamps,  and  the  mountainous  land  at  the  back  of  the  coast  line  is 
covered  with  trees  of  more  than  ordinary  size :  on  the  very  brow  of 
Mount  Lofty,  at  2400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  trees  have  been 
measured  of  43  feet  girth.  The  vegetation  of  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts is  however  of  a  far  less  luxuriant  description. 

About  Ring  Qeorge's  Sound,  the  extreme  south-western  portion  of 
the  continent,  the  general  appearance  of  the  country,  although  of  a 
barren  nature,  is  very  picturesque.  The  hills  are  strewed  with  a 
profusion  of  beautiful  shrubs  flourishing  among  immense  blocks  of 
granite ;  Banktiatf  one  of  which  is  called  by  the  colonists  wild  honey- 
suckle, are  of  extraordinary  beauty ;  grass-trees  are  abundant ;  and 
the  forests  consist  of  swamp-oaks  (Cwstuuina)  and  gum-trees  {Eu- 
calyptvs)t  the  timber  of  which  is  however  usually  decayed  at  the  heart. 
No  grass  fit  for  pasture  grows  on  the  plaius,  which  are  overrun  with 
a  coarse  herbage.  Culinary  vegetables  in  tho  form  of  a  kind  of  panley 
(Apitun  proatr€Uwn)f  and  of  a  common  Buropean  species  of  orach 
{Atriplex  Htdimut),  are  abundant  in  a  wild  state,  and  afford  the  settlera 
an  agreeable  food.  Here  occura  a  singular  exception  to  the  almost 
universal  law  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  truly  parasitical  genera 
are  incapable  of  growing  in  the  earth  :  on  all  the  coasts  of  Australia 
the  LorcmthuB  is  foand  growing  sparingly  like  mistletoe  upon  the 
branches  of  EucalyptUB,  CamMrina,  Acacia,  and  Mdaleuca;  but  in 
King  George's  Sound  a  terrestrial  species  occurs  forming  a  small  tree 
15  feet  high. 

The  flora  of  the  Swan  River  district,  as  it,  is  produced  in  a  more 
nortliem  latitude,  changes  a  little  ftrom  that  of  King  Qeoige's  Sound. 
The  plants  consist  principally  of  species  belonging  to  the  Protea^ 
Myrtle,  Epacrit,  and  compound-flowered  tribes,  and  to  the  leafless 
part  of  the  genus  Acacia,  The  sing^ular  production  called  Qrass-Tree 
by  the  eolonists  (ATin^  iCtw^rafu)  rises  upon  tiie  sandy  plains  in 
solitary  unoouthness  in  the  shape  of  scordied  and  blackened  cylin- 
drioal  trunks,  terminated  by  tufts  of  long  grassy  leaves.  A  remark- 
able species  of  Xanthorrkma,  a  Zawia  with  a  stem  sometimes  30  feet 
high,  many  individuals  of  the  genus  ChunaHna  remarkable  for  their 
long  weeping  thread-like  branches,  and  some  of  the  pine  tribe  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  OaUitrit  and  resembling  the  Norfolk  Island  pine  in 
character,  ^ve  a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  landscape.  Kangaroo-grass  is 
said  to  form  here  as  in  New  South  Wales  a  rich  and  luxuriant  herbage ; 
Banksias  which  at  King  Qeoige's  Bound  are  only  small  trees,  here 
aoqwre  extraordinary  dimensions,  one  of  them  {B.  grandia)  occurring 
50  feet  high  and  more  than  2^  feet  in  diameter.  A  noble  species  of 
gum-tree  {Eucalyptus  ccHoph/fi^  forms  a  beautiful  object  in  the 
scenery.  The  latter  and  several  otiier  species  of  the  same  genus  here, 
as  in  so  many  other  parts  of  Australia,  form  the  common  dzober  of  the 
country.  Magnificent  Melaleucas  with  scariet  flowera  abound,  together 
with  Zfcptosperma  resembling  weeping  willows,  and  fragrant  species 
of  MttrosideroSf  s31  out  off  fiom  the  river  by  a  belt  of  rushes  of  great 
height  and  thid^ness.  .The  island  of  Buaohe  is  overrun  with  immense 
thickets  of  a  SoUumm  10  feet  high,  and  multitttdes  of  arborescent 
species  of  Metrosideros, 

It  is  especially  deserving  of  mention  that  in  this  part  of  the  conti- 
nent the  vegetation  of  the  singular  plants  called  by  botanists  protea- 
ceous, while  it  retains  its  own  peculiar  Australian  feattwes,  yet  presents 
a  greater  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  flora  of  South 
Africa  than  that  of  the  east  side,  among  which  a  peroeptible  tendency 
to  i^e  South  American  forms  exists,  according  to  the  observation  of 
Dr.  Brown. 

Turning  from  this  side  of  the  continent,  and  resuming  the  conside- 
ration of  the  flora  of  tiie  eastern  coast,  we  find  that  as  we  approach 
the  equator  from  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  the  appearance  of 
the  plants  gradually  changes.  But  a  little  to  the  northward  a  variety 
of  difliBrenoes  are  observable :  the  little  Billardieras  all  disappear;  the 
Arauoana  pine  begins  to  meet  the  view  in  Norfolk  Island,  and  becomes 
plentAfol  within  the  influence  of  tiie  sea  air ;  ^e  sangukr  genus  Pom- 
damus,  which  looks  like  a  pineapple  growing  on  a  palm  trunk,  rears 
its  ^nder  stem  among  the  woodland  scenery;  the  blue  gum-trees 
{Buoo^fptus  piperita)  acquire  stupendous  dimensions ;  and  a  eangulsr 
proteaceous  plaat  resembling  Knigktia  excelta  appears  as  a  common 
^^mber-tree. 

Near  Moreton  Bay  the  tops  of  the  mounbaiiiB  see  eovered  with  a 
T^;etation  similar  to  that  which  is  cossmon  around  Sydney,  the  dlf- 
fersnoe  in  latitude  and  the  approach  to  the  equator  being  as  usual 
oompensated  by  eleva;tion  of  surfiioe.  In  the  lowlaads  the  forests 
abound  in  a  gigiMstie  nettle  and  in  the  valuable  Chestnut-Bean  {Ckuta- 
nospermMm  Au9traU\  whose  seeds  when  roasted  afford  a  wholesome 
nutriiiMnt  to  the  natives.  Here  ahw  m  the  forests  near  Brisbane  Town 
Mr.  Fraser  observed  ''several  iq)ec&esofii^ioii«  upwards  of  150  feet  high 
IttdoinBg  inaiBMMM  irea-haik  trees  {Euesdigfilm  reaimiftra),  on  which 
oiiginally  tiie  seeds  of  those  fig-trees  had  been  deposited  by  birds. 
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Here  they  had  immediately  vegetated  and  thrown  out  their  panuutical 
and  rapaciouB  roots,  which  adhering  close  to  the  bark  of  the  iron-tree 
had  foUowed  the  course  of  its  stem  downwards  to  the  earth,  where 
once  arriyed  their  prc^gress  of  growth  is  truly  astonishing.  The  roots 
of  the  Ficv*  then  increase  rapidly  in  number,  envelope  the  iron  bark, 
and  send  out  at  the  same  time  such  gigantic  branches  that  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  the  original  tree  at  a  height  of  70  or  80  feet  peeping 
through  the  fig  as  if  itself  were  the  parasite  on  the  real  intruder.  In 
the  singular  angles  or  '  walls,'  as  they  are  termed,  which  are  formed 
by  the  roots  of  these  trees,  and  of  which  many  are  16  feet  high,  there 
is  room  enough  to  dine  half  a  dozen  persons.  Native  cherries 
(Exoc€arpu»  cupraaiformis)  aboimd ;  Gyroitemon  emulates  the  weeping 
willow  with  its  pendulous  branches ;  and  extensive  districts  of  Aratt- 
carta  pine  form  by  their  sombre  green  colour  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  brownish  hue  of  the  gum-trees.  The  open  parts  of  the  forests 
contain  an  immense  quantity  of  yellow  wood  {Oxleya  XafUhoxyla), 
with  silk  oaks  {CfrevUlea  vemuta),Biid  a  great  profusion  of  magnificent 
trees.  The  beach  is  in  some  places  ornamented  with  Hibiscua  tUiaceua 
and  native  bread-fruit  {Panaanus  pedunctUata) ;  in  other  places  it  is 
thickly  clothed  with  mangrovea  What  are  called  by  the  colonists 
apple-trees  {Angophora  lanceoUUa),  in  remembrance  of  the  grateful 
fruits  of  their  native  countiy,  appear  on  the  richest  forest  land  along 
with  the  eivtable  tarra-root  (Galadiiem  glycyrrhizum)  and  many  remark- 
able ferns.  Xanthorrhcea  also,  of  which  mention  has  already  been 
made,  is  described  as  forming  **  a  truly  superb  object  with  its  extra- 
ordinary bee-hive  tops."  West  of  the  mountains,  in  his  journey  into 
Tropiod  Australia,  Sir  T.  Mitchell  found  a  luxuriant  fiom,  including 
several  new  trees,  of  which  the  most  singular  was  the  Barrel-Tree,  a 
variety  of  the  SUrcttUa,  named  by  him  and  Dr.  Lindley  Ddabechia 
rvpeitris  ;  several  fresh  varieties  of  thBEuealyptut,Ae<icia,  &a ;  and  a 
lai^e  number  of  Capparis,  Dodonaa,  and  other  shrubs,  as  well  as 
flowers  and  grasses. 

Continuing  along  the  coast  towards  the  north,  the  Araucaria  is  still 
common ;  palms  increase  in  number ;  a  rattan  {Calamut)  is  most 
abundant  in  a  damp  tract  thickly  wcNoded  with  forest  between  16** 
and  17**  S.  lat ;  and  a  most  extraordinary  caper-tree,  with  the  dumpy 
but  enormous  form  of  the  Baobab  of  Senegal,  forms  a  striking  feature. 
At  last,  on  its  northern  shores,  all  the  forms  of  Australian  and  Malayan 
vegetation  are  blended ;  species  of  Sida  and  HtbUcug,  which  were  rare 
in  the  south;  become  common ;  and  Banksiat,  the  most  Australian  of 
Australian  plants,  disappear.  JBucalypti  indeed  remain,  and  a  MeUh 
leuca  or  two,  like  the  cajeputi-tree ;  but  an  abundance  of  OincJuyiutceoB 
and  other  Malayan  forms  almost  overpowers  the  effect  that  the  former 
produce  upon  the  eye.  Cabbage-ptums  (Lwittona  inermis),  but  too 
small  to  be  of  value  as  a  fresh  vegetable;,  are  abundant ;  plants  allied 
to  the  nutmeg  and  sandal-wood  are  not  uncommon ;  and  Caauariruu 
and  PaTulanta  contribute  to  confound  the  Australian  character  of  the 
vegetation  with  that  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  Australia  does  not  produce  a  single 
native  species  of  eatable  fruit,  although  exotic  fruits  thrive  exceeid- 
ingly  in  the  genial  climate  of  many  parts.  This  4:«mark  is  very  nearly 
correct^  for  it  is  true  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Australian  Cran- 
beny  (Lmawthe  aapida)  and  a  few  berries  of  scarcely  any  importance, 
the  oo\mtry  is,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  seen,  entirely  destitute  of  any- 
thing whidi  could  by  possibility  be  introduced  to  a  dessert 

Zooloffy. — In  treating  of  the  zoology  of  Asia  and  America  occasional 
allusion  was  made  to  the  influence  which  the  natural  productions, 
animal  as  well  as  vegetable,  of  huge  continents  must  have  had  upon 
the  early  civilisation  of  their  aboriginal  inhabitants.  We  are  not 
aware  indeed  that  this  influenoe  has  been  properly  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  investigated  the  origin  and  progress  of  human  society. 
If  perceived  at  all,  it  has  been  in  a  vague  and  unperfect  manner ;  yet 
a  very  little  consideration  will  convince  us  that  it  is  in  reality  one  of 
the  circumstances  which  bears  the  most  intimate  relation  to  this 
important  subject,  and  that  it  consequently  merits  the  most  serious 
attention,  not  of  the  professed  zoologist  alone,  but  more  especially  of 
the  philosopher  and  the  historian.  Whatever  was  the  original  con- 
dition of  mtmkind,  it  is  manifest  that  the  geographical  distribution  of 
animals,  their  abundance  or  scarceness  in  particular  situations,  their 
peculiar  qualities  as  adapting  Uiem  for  food,  raiment^  and  other 
domestic  purposes,  must  necessarily  have  had  the  most  intimate 
connection  with  the  original  condition  of  our  own  species,  and  with 
all  the  earliest  steps  towards  civilisation.  Asia  and  Africa  abound  in 
numerous  species  of  large  g^raminivorous  quadrupeds  and  gallinaceous 
fowls  which  not  only  funush  human  food  of  the  best  quidity  and  in 
the  gpneatest  abundance,  but  are  l&ewise  most  easily  captured :  many 
supply  both  food  and  materials  for  dress.  These  two  continents  are 
the  native  seat  of  those  animals  which  man  has  been  enabled  to 
domesticate  and  to  render  the  instruments  of  his  further  progress  in 
civilisation.  But  in  situations  less  favourable,  where  animals  were 
rare  and  of  species  not  so  well  adapted  for  human  food  and  clothing, 
as  for  example  in  America,  but  more  especially  in  Australia,  man  had 
to  contend  with  numerous  and  in  some  cases  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties which  were  altogether  unknown  to  the  more  favoured  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Old  World.  Incessantly  occupied  in  the  primaiy  and 
indispensable  labour  of  procuring  a  scanty  and  precarious  subaiBtenoe, 
badly  protected  by  insufficient  covering  from  the  effects  of  the  weather, 
and  subject  at  all  times  to  frequent  and  long-continued  fasts,  he  pos- 


sessed neither  the  means  of  supporting  a  huge  family  nor  the  leisni« 
to  improve  his  condition  by  the  development  of  his  natural  facnltiea 
Under  such  drcumstanoes  it  was  almost  impossible  for  any  connde- 
rable  progress  to  be  made  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life ;  the  females  alio 
of  the  Australian  savages  are  notoriously  less  prolific  than  the  women 
of  the  old  continents ;  and  the  aboriginal  population  in  relation  to 
the  extent  of  the  continent  is  extremely  scanty  in  comparison  wiUi 
that  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  even  Africa.  Hence  probably  in  a  great 
measure  it  arises  that  the  inhabitants  of  Australia  were  found  to  be 
so  far  behind  those  of  the  Old  World  in  point  of  civilisation  and  aodal 
improvement. 

These  reflections  will  prepare  us  for  forming  a  just  estimate  of  some 
of  the  causes  which  appear  to  have  operat^  in  preventing  the  im- 
provement of  the  Australian  savage.  When  applied  to  Ihe  physical 
circumstances  of  his  country,  and  more  particularly  to  Ihe  pecnlia 
rities  of  Australasian  zoology  as  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  the; 
will  enable  us  not  only  to  appreciate  some  of  the  reasons  of  lus  monl 
and  intellectual  inferiority,  but  hkewise  to  perceive  the  actual  caoMi 
which  prevented  the  increase  of  the  species.  The  table  includes  the 
few  species  which  belong  to  the  islands  included  under  Austnlasia,  m 
weU  as  to  the  continent  of  Australia. 


ORDERS 

Whole  No.  of 
known  apeciee. 

^5 

iu 

I.  Quadramaaa 

U.  CarnlTora 

III.  Marrapialia 

IV.  Bodentia 

V.  Edentate 

VI.  Paohydermate 

VII.  Bnminantia 

VIII.  Oetaoea 

Total 

186 

731 

140 

604 

84 

88 

159 

75 

105 
21 

IS 

0 
8 
105 
19 
8 
0 
0 
8 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
10 

12 

1967 

150 

188 

The  first  observation  which  we  have  to  make  upon  tlie  Mammalogy 
of  Australia  as  exhibited  in  this  table  is  the  very  small  number  of 
species  which  inhabit  this  continent  when  oompai^  with  the  actual 
extent  of  the  country  and  the  whole  number  of  known  spedee  spread 
over  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  disproportion  will  be  rendered 
still  more  striking  if  we  deduct  from  the  total  number  150  the  20 
species  of  marine  mammals,  namdy,  18  COacea  and  7  seals  {Phoca\ 
which  are  included  in  the  table.  We  thus  find  that  the  maramalu 
actually  inhabiting  the  land  of  Australia  amoimt  to  no  more  than  180 
different  species,  forming  little  above  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  whok 
number  of  known  quad^peds — a  very  limited  proportion  indeed 
when  compared  with  the  relative  size  of  the  oountiy.  Kor  is  the 
small  number  of  distinct  species  the  only  peculiarity  which  is 
observable  in  regard  to  the  number  of  mammala  which  inhabit  this 
country — ^the  scarcity  of  mdividuals  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  that  of 
species  ;  and  the  traveller  in  the  interior  will  frequently  journey  for 
many  days  together  without  meeting  with  a  angle  quadruped. 
The  cause  of  this  peculiarity  ia  to  be  sought  for  in  the  phyacal  con- 
formation of  the  animals  themselves,  rather  than  in  the  peculiaritieB 
of  the  country  or  dimate,  or  the  destruction  of  them  b^  the  natives  ; 
for,  as  may  be  observed  from  the  table,  the  great  minority  of  Aus- 
tralian mammals  belong  to  the  Marsupial  order,  of  which  the  species 
are  less  prolific  and  of  which  the  individuals  require  a  much  longer 
time  to  arrive  at  maturity  than  those  of  any  gAsp  group  of  qaad- 
rupeda.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  these  two  circumstanoei 
the  paucity  of  distinct  species  and  the  scarcity  of  individuals  in  the 
sev^id  species  among  the  mammals  of  Australia,  must  have  presoited 
a  formidable  barrier  to  the  increase  of  population  and  the  advance- 
ment of  civilised  society  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  second  peculiarity  in  the  mammalogy  of  Australia  is  that  after 
subtracting  as  before  the  20  marine  species,  namely,  the  18  Cetacea 
and  7  seals  comprised  among  the  Camivora,  from  the  whole  number 
included  in  the  table,  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  Australian  quad- 
rupeds are  with  only  two  exceptions  peculiar  to  that  continent;  or 
in  other  words,  that  there  are  only  two  Australian  si>eGieB  common  to 
that  and  any  other  part  of  the  knewn  world. 

But  there  is  a  uiird  observation  which  we  have  to  make  upon  the 
geographical  distribution  of  quadrupeds  as  indicated  in  the  preceding 
table,  which  is  not  lees  singular  than  the  last: — ^with  very  few 
exceptions  all  the  quadrupeds  of  Australia,  at  least  all  the  terRstrial 
species,  belong  to  the  Marsupial  order.  Thus  if  as  before  we 
subtract  the  20  noarine  species  from  the  total  number  of  Australian 
mammals,  we  shall  find  tiiat  out  of  the  whole  remaining  number  of 
180,  no  fewer  than  105,  or  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  entire  amount, 
belong  to  this  tribe ;  and  the  circumstance  is  rendered  still  more 
singular  by  the  consideration  that  very  few  animals  of  this  order 
exist  in  any  part  of  the  world,  the  extra-Australian  species  being, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  confined  to  the  tropical  parts  of  Soutii 
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America.  Th«  oo&tinent  of  Australia  jb  the  head-quartera  of  thia 
oxtraoidinazy  and  anomaloua  race  of  beings;  a  race  which  unitee 
alm<^  all  the  distinguishing  attributes  of  eyery  other  tribe  of  quadru- 
peds with  its  own  peculiar  characters. 

The  last  obserration  which  is  suggested  by  the  general  yiew  of 
Australian  mammalogy  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  table  is,  that  the 
country  is  entirely  destitute  of  both  pachydennatous  and  ruminating 
animals — that  ii,  of  all  those  species  which  are  best  adapted  for 
human  food  and  for  the  various  purposes  of  social  economy.  It 
will  be  readily  admitted,  after  considering  the  obsinryations  which  we 
have  already  made  upon  the  connection  between  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals^  especially  those  which  are  most  appHcable  to 
the  purposes  of  human  life,  and  the  dyilisation  of  mankind,  that  this 
circumstance  must  haye  at  all  times  exerted  a  powerful  influence  oyer 
the  bocIbI  condition  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Australia;  and 
that  it  goes  far  to  explain  not  only  the  thinnfMjs  of  population  which 
exists  in  this  extenaiye  country,  but  likewise  the  abject  and  degraded 
state  of  misery  in  which  its  sayage  inhabitants  have  been  generally 
found.  A  precarious  supply  of  fifth,  shell-fish,  and  roasted  fern  roots 
forms  the  ciiief  part  of  their  subsistence;  many  haye  been  obs^ryed 
greedily  devouring  the  most  disgusting  reptiles,  worms,  and  cater- 
pillars ;  land  animals,  as  we  have  seen,  are  extremely  rare  throughout 
the  whole  country,  and  even  when  met  with,  difficult  to  obtain ;  a 
kangaroo  was  occasionally  surprised,  or  run  down  by  dogs  as  wild 
and  savage  as  their  masters,  but  the  smsU  arboreal  phalangers  and 
petaurists  could  only  be  obtained  by  burning  or  cutting  down  the 
trees  in  which  they  we^  discovered.  The  natives  had  no  contrivance 
to  shoot  or  ensnare  birds,  nor  could  they  capture  the  dolphins  and 
seals  which  abound  on  their  coasts,  like  the  JSsquimaux  and  Qreen- 
landers.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
the  native  Australian  could  have  ever  emez^ged,  by  any  possible 
exertions  of  his  own,  from  the  savage  condition  in  which  he  was 
found  by  his  European  discoverers. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  consideration  of  Australian 
mammals.  As  will  be  observed  from  the  table,  this  extensive  country 
is  entirely  destitute  of  quadrumanous  animals,  such  as  monkeys  and 
lemurs,  as  well  as  of  pachydermata  and  ruminants.  Of  the  cheirop- 
tera, or  winged  quadrupeds,  very  few  species  are  known  to  exist. 

Of  the  order  Camivora  8  species  are  inserted  in  the  table  as 
inhabitants  of  Australia ;  all  of  which  are  peculiar  to  that  continents 
Of  these  however  all  but  one  are  marine  mammals,  belonging  to 
the  Seal  genua  {PhoeaU  and  comprehend  the  sea  lion,  sea  hekr,  and 
other  large  species.  The  only  hmd  animal  of  this  order  is  the  dog,  a 
variety  oSf  intermediate  size,  with  prick  ears  and  a  wolfish  appearance, 
which  is  found  both  wild  and  in  a  semi-domestic  state  among  the 
native  tribes. 

The  next  order,  or  MarwpidUf  is  that  which  as  before  observed 
comprehends  the  great  minority  of  Australian  mammals,  and  forms 
the  principal  character  of  the  zoology  of  this  part  of  the  world.  The 
105  species  of  this  tribe  marked  in  the  table  belong  to  several 
genera,  agreeing  in  the  general  structure  and  chazacters  which  relate 
to  the  premature  production  and  subsequent  nutrition  of  the  young 
in  a  pouch  or  bag  with  which  nature  has  provided  the  female  parents, 
and  from  which  the  order  derives  its  name  of  Martupialia,  but 
differing  widely  in  all  the  other  details  of  their  conformation  and 
economy.  The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  genus  of  this 
anomalous  tribe  of  beings  comprehends  those  singular  and  now  well- 
known  animals  which  we  call  kangaroos  (Maentpua),  and  of  which 
there  exists  a  great  variety  of  di£ferent  species,  thougn  their  peculiar 
distinctions  have  not  been  very  clearly  determined  oven  .by  zoologists. 
Among  the  larger  species,  the  common  kangaroo,  called  the  '  forester,' 
and  the  '  old  man '  in  New  South  Wales  {M,  lahiatut),  the  red  and 
woolly  kangaroos  (Jf.  r•^fu§  and  M,  fiUiffmotua),  and  the  species 
called  by  zoologists  M.  rvfo-gritem  attain  a  very  considerable  size, 
and  often  weigh  as  much  as  a  large  sheep.  They  associate  together 
in  herds  of  greater  or  less  extent  on  the  open  downs  and  forests 
devoid  of  underwood,  feedexcluaively  upon  grass  and  vegetables,  and, 
though  never  fat,  are  held  in  high  estimation  by  colonial  epicures. 
The  tail  in  particular  is  said  to  make  very  rich  and  savoury  soup ; 
the  flesh,  from  the  natural  deficiency  of  fat  already  mentioned,  is 
cooked  with  bacon,  and  considered  wholesome  and  palatable.  Of 
the  smaller  species,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Rock  Kangaroo 
(M,  rwputru),  remarkable  for  its  bushy  fox-like  taU,  and  for  inha- 
biting the  naked  and  most  precipitous  rocks  among  the  mountains, 
where  it  makes  its  way  with  all  the  speed  and  security  of  a  wild  goat; 
the  brush  kangaroos,  called  vaUab%  and  padymalla  by  the  natives, 
which  live  among  the  bushes  and  thick  underwood ;  and  the  Fasciated 
Kangaroo  {M,  degam),  remarkable  for  its  uniform  light-blue  colour, 
and  the  regular  and  deep  black  bands  which  pass  transversely  over 
its  back  and  loins. 

The  potoroos,  or  kangaroo-rats  (ffypHprymnut),  are  very  similar  in 
most  respects  to  the  real  kangaroo,  from  which  indeed  they  only 
differ  in  their  smaller  size,  and  in  some  slight  modifications  of  denti- 
tion. They  seldom  exceed  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  live  singly  or  in  pairs, 
concealing  themselves  in  crevices  or  under  fallen  timber,  and  moving 
abroad  only  at  night,  when  they  are  hunted  by  moonlight  as  food  for 
dogs,  their  flesh  not  being  considered  fit  for  human  food.  Several 
species  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country.    Like  the  konga- 
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rooe,  the  hind-legs  only  are  employed  in  progression,  the  fore-feet 
being  used  as  hands  to  carry  food  to  the  mouth  and  for  other  ■imiiT' 
purposes. 

Of  the  phalangers  (Phalangitta),  so  called  originally  by  Buffon, 
from  the  union  of  the  two  interior  toes  of  the  hind-feet  as  far  as  the 
last  phalange^  or  joints  six  or  eight  species  are  known  to  inhabit 
Australia^  whilst  about  the  same  number  are  spread  throughout  the 
long  chain  of  islands  which  almost  connect  its  northern  coast  with 
the  peninsula  of  Halacca.  These  n-nimalii^  called  zing-tailed  opossums 
by  the  colonists^  from  their  habit  of  hanging  suspended  by  the  tail^ 
which  is  stzongly  prehensile^  from  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  which 
they  exclusively  reside,  are  distingmshed  from  their  congeners  of  the 
Indian  isles,  by  having  the  tail  generdly  bushy,  but  always  covered 
with  hair,  except  a  narrow  slip  on  the  under  side  towards  the  extr^ 
mity,  which  is  directly  appUed  to  the  branches  in  the  act  of  grasping. 
The  three  largest  species,  P,  vvlpma,  P.  lemurinaf  and  i*.  nigra,  are 
about  the  size  of  a  domestic  cat^  and  covered  with  a  soft  and  rich  fur, 
which  has  been  found  at  Sydney  to  answer  extremely  well  in  the 
manufacture  of  hats,  but  wMch  unfortunately  cannot  be  procured  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  become  extensively  useful  The  Long-Tailed 
Phalanger  {P.  OooHt)  is  a  rather  smsller  species,  originally  discovered 
by  Gaptain  Cook  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  fine  short  fur,  and  long  attenuated  tail 
tipped  with  white.  Two  still  smaller  species,  the  P.  gUr\formu  and 
P,  pygmcea,  are  principally  distinguished  by  their  minute  size,  the 
former  being  not  larger  tiian  a  small  rat,  and  the  latter  scarcely 
equalling  the  common  mouse  in  magnitude.  All  these  «nitin«.la  inhabit 
the  forests,  and  feed  principally  upon  the  leaves  of  the  various  species 
of  gum-trees  {Buealppit},  which  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in 
Australian  botany,  secreting  themselves  in  the  hollow  trunks  of 
decayed  trees  during  the  day-time,  and  moving  sbroad  only  during 
thenightb 

Nearly  related  to  the  phalangers  in  many  respects  are  the  petaurists 
{Petayrtu),  or  flying  opoasums^  and  flying  squirrels,  as  they  are  com- 
moidy  called  by  the  colonists,  a  genus  exclusively  Australian,  and 
distinguished  by  the  lax,  unprehensile  tail,  and  by  the  skin  of  the 
sides  and  flanks  being  distended  into  a  kind  of  wing,  or  flying  mem- 
brane, which   acts  like  a  parachute  in  supporting  the  body,  and 


enables  these  animals  to  make  the  most  astonishing  leaps  among  the 
thinly-scattered  trees  of  an  Australian  forest  Of  these  there  are 
likewise  six  or  more  species ;  the  largest  of  which  (P,  to^uanoldet), 
')> 


exceeds  the  size  of  the  domestic  cat»  whUst  the  smallest  (P.  minimutjf 
called  the  Flying  Mouse  by  the  colonists,  scarcely  equals  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  latter  animaL  The  petaiuists,  like  the  phalangers,  are 
an  arboreal  and  nocturnal  genus,  feeding  principally  upon  giim-tree 
leaves,  and  during  the  bright  moonlight  mghts  enlivening  the  other- 
wise silent  and  lonely  forests  with  their  rapid  and  varied  motions. 

The  wombat  (Phcucolomys)  is  a  large  animal  about  the  size  of  a 
badger,  which  burrows  in  the  sand-hills  of  the  interior,  and  lives 
exclusively  upon  vegetables.  It  is  of  a  social  disposition,  many  of 
them  being  generally  found  together,  like  rabbits  in  the  same  warren : 
like  the  generality  of  Australian  mammals  it  is  nocturnal,  sleeping  in 
its  burrow  during  the  day-time,  and  moving  about  in  search  of  food, 
&c,  only  during  the  nights  It  consequentiy  becomes  very  fat,  and 
has  been  sometimes  known  to  attain  the  weight  of  40  or  50  pounds; 
its  flesh  is  considered  as  a  delicate  and  wholesome  article  of  food. 
Being  a  slow  runner  it  is  easily  captured  when  found  at  any  distance 
from  its  burrow,  and  is  at  all  times  a  most  valuable  resource  to  the 
inland  or  bush  tribes  of  natives,  who  often  resort  from  great  distances 
to  some  known  warren  to  enjoy  the  abundance  of  a  wombat  feast 
In  most  of  its  characters,  those  only  excepted  which  it  partakes  in 
common  with  the  other  marsupials,  it  agrees  with  the  rodentia^ 
and  indeed  appears  to  be  the  natural  h^  which  connects  these 
two  orders. 

The  bandicoots  {Peramdei)  compose  a  very  remarkable  genui^ 
which  does  not  admit  of  a  ready  comparison  with  any  other  group  of 
animals  likely  to  be  more  fiuniliar  to  the  generality  of  readers.  With 
a  dental  system  and  even  an  outward  form  which  very  much  assimi* 
late  them  to  the  larger  shrews  and  other  insectivorous  mammals,  they 
unite  the  ordinary  characters  cf  marsupial  animals,  and  feed  exclu- 
sively upon  roots  and  other  vegetable  substances.  Their  habits  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  kangaroo-rats,  except  that  they  do  not  hop  upon 
the  hind-legs  only,  but  use  all  the  four  extremities  in  the  act  of 
progression,  like  ordinary  quadrupeds;  they  form  burrows,  or  take 
refuge  during  the  day-time  in  natural  crevices,  or  under  fsUen 
timber,  move  about  only  during  the  xiight-time  and  are  not  con- 
sidered fit  for  human  food.  Two  species  only  have  been  described, 
the  P.  nanUa  and  P.  obeaula,  both  found  within  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales. 

Two  other  genera  of  Australian  mammals,  the  DatywruM  and 
Tkylacynui,  putake  of  the  habits  and  appearance  of  the  ordinary 
carnivorous  quadrupeds,  and  appear  to  unite  this  tribe  of  animals 
with  the  marsupials  in  general  The  first  of  these  genera,  called 
DatyurcM  (that  is,  hairy-tails),  to  distinguish  them  frmn  the  naked- 
tailed  opossums  of  America  with  which  many  naturalists  had  asso- 
ciated them,  consists  of  five  or  six  species,  generally  of  small  siae^ 
and  agreeably  marked  with  numerous  white  spots  on  a  black,  olive^ 
or  russet  ground.    Their  habits  and  mode  of  Ufe  generally  lesemblo 
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those  of  tli0  martinii  and  pole-eaiU  of  Europe ;  they  are  nootuxnal, 
and  live  for  the  moat  part  upon  birds,  reptiles,  and  other  small  prey. 
Six  or  seven  species  have  been  described.  The  Ursine  Dasrure  (1). 
nmfHM),  or  Native  Devil,  as  it  is  called  by  the  oolonists,  perhaps  the 
ugliest  and  most  disgusting  looking  quadruped  in  nature,  is  now 
oonfined  to  Van  Piemen's  Land.  The  D.  fnaerowut,  D,  vi^erriwut, 
and  D.  MaugUj  are  sometimes  called  native  cats  by  the  colonists,  not 
from  any  olosa  resemblance  whibh  they  bear  to  cats,  but  from  some 
sli^t  similarity  in  their  habits,  as  they  climb  trees  readily  in  pursuit 
of  small  birds,  and  capture  their  prey  more  by  address  than  by  open 
force.  The  D,  penieUlaiug,  called  the  Sugar  Squirrel  by  ^e  colonists, 
a  name  which  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  Pftauntt  set«reuf,  is 
about  the  sixe  of  a  common  rat^  of  a  uniform  light  ash-colour,  and 
has  the  tail  terminated  by  a  pencQ  of  long  bladi  hair.  It  resides 
entirely  among  the  brandies  of  trees,  chi^y  of  the  sugar  maple 
species,  from  which  it  has  acquired  its  colonial  name,  and  appears  to 
kve  for  the  most  part  upon  the  larger  night  insects,  and  probably 
upon  the  eggs  and  callow  young  of  small  birds.  The  smallest  known 
spedes  is  the  J),  mmnmut  or  Mouse  Opossum  of  the  colonists,  which 
IS  not  larger  than  the  little  animal  whose  name  has  been  traiuferred 
to  it,  and  which,  like  the  sugar  squirrel,  resides  upon  trees,  and  lives 
principally  if  not  entirely  upon  insects.  The  genus  l%ylaeynus 
oontaina  but  a  single  known  species,  and  that  apparently  confined  to 
Tan  Diemen's  Land. 

The  Australian  Rodeniia  belong  chiefly  to  the  rat  genus  (Ifw),  and 
the  genus  Hydrcmya.  The  former  are  but  little  different  from  the 
oommon  spedes  of  rats  and  mice  in  other  parts  of  ^e  world.  The 
ifii#  OtrvMpat  or  Buff-Footed  Rat,  which  is  rather  widely  distributed 
over  the  eastern  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  diffus  however  from  the 
other  known  members  of  the  genus  inhabiting  Australia  in  having  a 
short  soft  funy  ooat^  aeariy  uniform  rufous  colouring  on  its  upper  sur- 
face, and  a  slender  hairless  reticulated  taiL  The  latter  (Hydromya)  are 
merely  distinyiished  by  their  larger  sise^  long  hairy  tails,  and  palmated 
hind-feet^  which  aanmilate  them  in  some  measure  to  the  beavers  and 
ocvypona  of  America.  They  are  aquatic  in  their  habiti^  and  are  found 
in  most  of  the  riven  both  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New  South 
Wales. 

The  three  SdmUxia,  inserted  in  the  table,  belong  equally  if  not 
more  properly  to  the  marsupial  order,  partaking  indeed  of  the 
eharacters  of  both  of  these  tribes,  and  forming  the  connecting  link 
by  whidi  they  are  united.  These  animals  are,  without  any  question, 
the  most  singular  and  anomalous  quadrupeds  that  have  ever  been 
discovered.  Thou(di  they  are  certainly  quadrupeds  in  the  great 
majority  of  their  characters,  yet  their  organs  of  mastication  more 
nearly  resemble  the  bills  of  birds  than  the  corresponding  parts  of 


other  quadrupeds.  Of  these  extraordinary  beings  there  are  two 
genera^  Omithorhvnem  tJud'B^idna.  The  former,  often  called  the 
duck-billed  anima^  from  the  form  of  its  head  and  face,  resides  in 
rivers  and  ponds,  where  in  fact  like  ducks  it  lives  prindpally  by 
senrching  for  seeds  and  insects  among  the  mud  at  the  bottom.  It 
forms  deep  bunows  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  an  provided 
with  two  entrances^  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  levd  of  the 
stream,  so  as  to  affi>rd  it  a  ready  means  of  escape  frt>m  whatever 
quarter  it  is  assaulted.  The  genus  Echidnaf  though  it  agrees  in  its 
general  structure,  and  in  the  vei^  anomalous  nature  of  its  production, 
with  the  Omithorhyneutf  yet  differs  widely  from  that  animal  in  its 
external  appearance,  as  also  in  its  habits  and  economy.  It  is  covered 
with  short  stout  prickles  not  unlike  those  of  a  porcupine,  feeds  upon 
the  eggs  of  ants  as  well  ss  upon  these  insects  themselves,  rears  its 
young,  resides  in  deep  burrows  of  its  own  formation,  and  hybemates 
or  sleeps  during  the  winter  season.  Of  this  genus  there  are  two 
spedes,  one  without  any  hair,  the  other  with  long  red  hair  intermixed 
with  the  spines,  and  called  respectivdy  from  this  dreumstance,  £, 
apinota  and  £.  aetom. 

The  ooasts  of  Australia  have  been  long  known  as  the  oocasional 
resort  of  immense  shoals  of  whales,  dolphins,  and  other  cetaceous 
mammals,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  rismg  colonies  established  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe  has  found  a  favourable  and  suooeasful 
outiet  in  the  fishery  for  these  animals.  The  seal  fishery  has  also 
been  attended  with  considerable  success,  and  the  oil  and  skins  of 
theso  animals  form  very  important  items  in  the  annual  colonial 
exporta 

The  Ornithology  of  Australia,  though  scarcely  so  peculiar  and 
anomalous  as  its  mammalogy,  contains  nevertheless  many  new 
and  very  singular  forms*  and  wants  many  of  those  which  are  most 
funiliar  in  other  quarters  of  the  globa  '  The  Birds  of  Australia ' 
form  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  and  splendid  work  in  seven  folio 
volumes  by  Mr.  Qould,  to  which  we  refer  for  a  complete  view  of 
Australian  ornithology,  contenting  ourselves  with  a  very  general 
sketch.  Mr.  Qould's  personal  researches,  and  those  of  his  assistants, 
made  him  acquainted  with  upwards  of  600  spedes  of  birds,  being 
mors  than  twice  as  many  as  were  before  known  to  exist  Mr.  Gk>uld 
observes,  as  a  striking  result  of  his  researches,  that  "the  birds  of 
Europe  are  repreeented  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  by  other  neariy 
allied  spedes  of  Australian  birds,  as  if  some  particular  law  existed  in 
nteeuee  to  the  subject,  the  spedes  so  represented  being  evidentiy 
destined  to  ftdfil  the  same  offices  in  dther  hemisphere.  As  instances 
ULfobA,"  ha  eontinuea,  *'I  may  mention,  among  the  Falconidtf,  the 


F,  hypoUueui  and  F,  mdambgmfft,  which  represent  the  F.  idamdiem 
and  P.  peregrinMS ;  our  Merlin  and  Kestru  are  equally  well  repie' 
aented  by  the  F.  frontatiti  and  Timmnculut  Omekr&ldet  of  Austnlia; 
the  Osprey  of  Europe,  also,  is  represented  by  the  P.  leueoetpkaU; 
among  the  Wading  Birds,  the  Curlew  and  the  Whimfarel  of  Europe 
are  beautifully  represented  by  the  Nu/meniiu  Amdralu  and  N 
vropygialU;  and  the  Bar-Tailed  and  Black-Tailed  Godwita  by  the 
Lvinoaa  mropygialU  and  L.  w^daamra/ldu.  Both  Europe  and  Auiirslii 
have  each  one  Stilted  Plover,  one  Dotterel  {Budromia»j,  and  one 
Avocet  Among  the  Water  Birds,  the  Cormorants  and  Grebes  of 
Europe  are  similarly  represented  by  the  Pkalaorocorax  Carbotde$,  Ac, 
and  Podieepi  AnUralit,  P,  Nuior,  and  P.  gularit^  and  other  instancee 
might  be  noticed.  Although  so  many  curious  instances  oi  representa- 
tion and  of  neariy  allied  spedes  are  fbund  to  occur,  no  ooonfciy 
possesses  so  many  genera  peculiar  to  itself  9m  Austndia,  such  as 
jBgotkoUif  Faletmeulutf  OoUurieiaoUh  OraUinaf  OymnorkiMa,  Strtptra^ 
CiiidoBoma,  Memura,  Ptopkodea^  MalmnUy  Sericomit,  H^pJUAiaaara, 
Pardalotut,  Chlamfdera,  Ptilonorkytekui,  StrvtAidea,  LiemutU,  Cafyp- 
tarkpnchui,  PUUycareiu,  Buphgma,  Nympihieu$,  OUmaeteris,  SeyiMropt, 
Mytantka,  TaUgaUa,  Xeipoo,  Pedionomut,  Cladorhynekvs,  Tribanyx, 
CereoptU,  Anaeramtu,  and  J9tRiir&" 

Mr.  Qould  states  that,  *<  as  far  as  is  known,  S85  speoiea  of  birds 
inhabit  New  South  Wales,  289  South  Australia,  248  Western  Austr^ 
280  North  Australia,  and  181  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  and  of  these  88  sn 
peculiar  to  New  South  Wales,  16  to  South  Austealia,  36  to  Westen 
Australia,  105  to  North  Australia,  and  82  to  Van  Diemen'a  Land. 
The  great  excess  in  the  number  of  spedes  inhabiting  New  Soatk 
Wales,"  he  continues,  "is  doubtiess  attributable  to  the  singular  belt 
of  luxuriant  vegetation  termed  brushes,  which  atratdies  along  the 
southern  and  south-eastern  ooasts^  between  the  rangea  and  the  sea, 
and  which  is  tenanted  by  a  fauna  peculiarly  its  own.  Althou^  tbii 
part  of  the  continent  is  inhabited  bv  a  larger  munber  of  spedes  than 
any  other,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  tibat  the  spedes  peculiar  to  North 
Australia  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  peculiar  to  New  South 
Wales.  It  is  ourioo^  to  observe,  also,  that  while  South  Austnlia  is 
inhabited  b^a  much  larger  number  of  spedes  than  Western  Australis, 
those  peculiar  to  theformerare  not  half  so  numerous  as  those  peculiar 
to  the  latter." 

Among  Ri^Mdous  birds,  eagles,  falcons,  and  various  spedes  of  havb 
abound  throughout  the  continent,  as  well  9m  owls  of  different  kiada 
The  common  Peregrine  Falcon  {Faleo  peregrmiu),  and  the  Bam-Owi 
of  Europe  {Strix  jUunmea),  appear  not  to  preaent  any  sensibie 
difference  from  the  same  spedes  in  England.  But  there  are  no 
vultures  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Australia  and  its  dependencies, 
a  fact  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  absence  of  large  graminivorooi 
animals,  upon  the  carcasses  of  which  this  tribe  of  birds  support  them- 
selves in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  are  wanting  in  the  animals  of  Australia.  The  number  of  spedes 
of  birds  of  prev  is,  indeed,  remarkably  defident,  with  the  exceptioo 
of  the  nocturnal  owls,  among  which  the  members  of  the  genus  Strix 
are  more  numerous  than  in  anv  other  part  of  the  world — a  dreum- 
stance attributable,  as  Mr.  Gould  suggests,  to  the  gmat  abundance  of 
small  nocturnal  quadrupeds. 

Insessorial,  or  perching  birds  are  extremdy  numerous  everywhera 
Among  them  are  a  great  exceaa  of  Insectivora ,  but  the  most  remark- 
able are  the  bower-birds  {PkUcnorkynehiu  and  CSUamyderce),  whiefa 
construct  for  themselves  a  bower  or  playing  place.  Tlie  Psittacida 
(parrots  and  cockatoos),  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world ;  and  many  of  them  surpass  those  of  the  Old  Worid  in  the 
gaudiness  and  variety  of  their  plumage.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
kingfishers,  the  most  peculiar  being  the  J}acdo  giganieo,  called  by  the 
colonists  the  Laughing  Jackass,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  note ;  this  is 
one  of  the  forms  whidi  has  the  endowment — ^peculiar  to  several 
Australian  birds,  and  admirably  adapting  them  to  sustain  the 
droughts  of  the  country— of  being  able  to  support  life  without  a 
supply  of  water. 

Of  the  order  Raaora  there  are  21  spedes.  But  it  is  a  x«maikabk 
fact  in  the  ornithology  of  Australia  that  there  is  no  laig«  and  typical 
form  of  gallinaceous  birds.  This  is  the  tribe  which  among  birdi 
corresponds  with  the  ruminating  animals  among  quadruped^,  and 
which  contains  those  species  which  are  best  adi^yted  for  human  food 
and  the  domestic  economy  of  life.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
analogous  tribe  of  mammaifl  is  a  stranger  to  this  part  of  the  worid ; 
and  here  again  we  find  that  it  is  deprived  of  the  oommon  fowl^ 
pheasants,  turkeys,  guinea-hens,  ftc,  which  form  no  unimportant 
resource  for  the  natives  of  other  countries,  and  which  have  stocked 
the  farm-yards  and  filled  the  preserves  of  dviliaed  nations.  Doves 
and  pigeons  of  various  spedes,  indeed,  abound  in  many  parts  of 
Australia,  and  the  Menura  {Mamta  tuperba),  approximatea  still  mors 
nearly  to  the  ordinary  gallinaceous  birds ;  but  these  are  by  no  means 
common,  and  of  too  inoondderable  a  aise  to  have  fuxiiished  any 
peculiar  resources  to  the  aborigines. 

Belonging  to  the  Rtuora,  and  most  nearly  allied  to  the  OaUimacea, 
though  in  some  of  their  actions  and  mode  of  flight  resembling  tbe 
JRalUdcB,  are  the  allied  genera  of  mound-raising  birds^  the  Tal^l^ 
LeipoOf  and  Megapoditu,  which  are  among  the  most  extraordiitsiy 
which  are  met  with  even  in  this  land  of  singular  animals.  For  the 
first  full  and  satis&Qtory  account  of  these  birds  we  are  indebted  to  Mb 
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GU>uld.  The  TalegaUa,  Brush  Turkey  of  the  colonists,  is  a  gregarious 
bird,  peculiar  to  Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ajrchipelago ;  it  is 
most  common  in  New  South  Wales.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
oonneofced  with  it  is,  that  it  does  not  hatch  its  eggs  by  incubation, 
but  collecU,  in  a  heap  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  the  eggs  of  aerend 
weeks'  laying,  and  leares  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  artificial  warmth. 
The  mounds  contain  the  .eggs  of  many  birds,  and  nearly  a  bushel  are 
aaid  to  be  sometimes  taken  from  a  single  heap.  The  Zelpoaf  or  Native 
Pheasant,  is  a  smaller  bird  than  the  TakgcUUty  but  like  it  deposite  Hs 
eggd  in  a  sort  of  mound.  The  nest  of  the  Leipoa  is  formed  of  Band, 
and  is  about  three  feet  high ;  it  is  constructed  and  used  by  only  a  single 
pair  of  birds.  The  Leipoa  is  a  native  of  Western  Australia.  The 
Megapodina,  the  Jungle-Fowl  of  the  colonists,  is  a  native  of  North 
Australia;  it  has  been  mostly  found  about  Port  Essington.  This 
bixxl  forms  mounds,  in  which  to  deposit  its  eggs,  of  almost  incredible 
size.  Hr.  Gilbert  obtained  eggs  from  a  mound  60  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  and  15  feet  high ;  and  since  then  Mr.  Maogillivray 
found  one  which  measured  150  feet  in  circumference,  and  was  14  feet 
high.  As  its  name  implies,  the  jungle-fowl  inhabits  almost  exclu- 
sively the  dense  thickets  immediately  adjacent  to  the  sea-beach. 

The  tribe  of  birds  most  important  in  human  economy  after  the 
gallinaceous  or  Banre$,  are  the  Natatoret,  or  water-fowl,  and  of  theae 
Australia  and  the  neighbouring  isles  contain  a  rather  better  supply. 
It  will  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  mention  the  cereopais  goose  and 
the  black  swan,  the  'raia  wia'  ao  little  dreamt  of  by  the  Roman 
poet^  which  now  breeds  spontaneously  in  England,  and  is  becoming 
sufficiently  common  upon  the  ponds  of  the  curious.  It  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  common  white  swan,  but  has  a  neck  proportionately 
longer,  and  a  carriage  if  possible  still  more  graceful.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  birds  to  the  natives,  but  which  is  fiist  disappearing  befora 
civilised  man,  is  the  Emeu  {Drtmaiui  Atutralit),  a  Idnd  of  ostrich, 
only  inferior  in  sice  to  the  African  ostrich ;  it  was  formerly  met  with 
everywhere,  but  is  now  pretty  much  confined  to  the  interior  of  the 
country.  Pelicans,  herons,  tiie  straw-necked  ibis,  spoonbills,  storks^ 
and  several  varieties  of  honey-suckers  are  common. 

Of  the  Reptiles  and  Fishes  of  Australia  no  detailed  or  regular 
accounts  have  been  published.  A  species  of  crocodile  or  alligator 
frequents  the  western  coasts  of  the  continent ;  and  Captain  Stokes 
met  with  alligators  in  the  rivers  of  the  northern  coast  Various 
descriptions  of  smaller  reptiles,  and  several  kinds  of  snakes,  some  of 
which  are  venomous,  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Fish  are  abundant  along  the  coasts;  and  four  or  five  species  of 
sharks  have  been  describeid  as  frequenting  the  neighbourhood  of 
Botany  Bay  and  Port  Jackson,  but  comparatively  little  is  known 
respecting  this  department  of  Australian  zoology. 

The  Entomology  of  Australia  also  remains  comparatively  imknown 
or  undescribed.  The  insects  are  numerous,  but  there  appears  to  be 
nothing  sufficiently  marked  in  the  entomology  of  the  country  to 
entitle  it  to  a  detailed  notice  in  a  sketch  like  the  present 

Inkabttamls. — The  natives  of  Australia^  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  African  negro,  have  obtained  the  name  of  Australian  negroes,  or 
Austral  negroes.  They  are  extended  over  the  continent,  as  well  as 
over  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Caledonia,  the  New  Hebrides,  New 
Britain,  Solomon's  Archipelago,  and  New  Ghiinea. 

The  Austral  negroes,  though  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  African 
negroes,  resemble  them  only  in  the  colour  of  the  skin  and  their 
woolly  hair;  yet  even  their  skin  is'  not  quite  black  like  that  of  the 
Africans,  but  of  a  sooty-brown.  They  dijSer  widelv  from  one  another 
in  the  form  of  the  head  and  face,  and  of  the  whole  frame.  Their 
forehead  rises  higher,  and  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  projects  more 
than  in  the  negro.  The  nose  projects  more  from  the  face,  and  the 
lips  are  not  so  thick.  The  upper  Up  is  larger  and  more  prominent^ 
and  the  lower  projects  forward  from  the  lower  jaws  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  divide  the  face  into  two  parts.  Their  limbs  and  the  whole  frame 
of  their  body  are  lean,  and  display  nothing  of  the  muscular  strength  by 
which  the  Afncan  negroes  are  distinguished.  The  greatest  difference 
in  the  formation  of  the  human  body  is  found  to  exist  between  the 
Caucasian  race  and  the  Austral  negroea.  In  their  general  habits  the 
tribes  bear  a  great  resemblance ;  but  their  dialects  are  often  so  different 
that  the  natives  of  the  eoast'and  of  the  interior  are'  quite  unable  to 
understand  each  other. 

The  Austral  negroes  may  be  considered  as  still  living  in  the  lowest 
state  of  civilisation.  Cannibalism  is  practised  among  them,  and  they 
do  not  deny  it';  they  usually  neither  construct  habitations  nor  wear 
raimeni>  at  least  not  the  men ;  the  women  commonly  wrap  themselves 
up  in  a  species  of  .cloak  made  of  opossum  skin,  or  in  a  blanket. 
Wherever  they  intend  to  pass  the  night  they  kindle  a  fire,  and  place 
a  slip  of  bark  or-  a  bough  to  windward  for  shelter.  Thih  want  of 
habitations  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  their  being  continually  on 
the  move  in  search  at  food ;  for  in  some  places  along  the  coast,  where 
fish  and  oysters  are  so  abundant  as  to  afford  them  a  constant  supply 
of  food  for'  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  they  have  erected  convenient 
hnta  of  tea-tree  bark^  wnich  they  clean  daily.  Thoy  have,  no  ohiefa, 
either  elected  or  hereditarv,  and  the  authority  of  a  man  depends  upon 
his  personal  strength  an  d  bis  cuiming.  They  believe  in  a  good  spirit^ 
Koyam,  and  in  a  bad  on\  Potoyan.  The  former  is  thought  to  watch 
over  and  protect  them  firom  the  operations  of  the  latter,  and  to  assist 
them  in  recovering  strayed  childrai,  whom  the  other  is  supposed  to 


decoy  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  them.  They  are  not  delicate  in 
food.  When  pressed  by  hunger  Ihey  devour  grubs,  snakes,  stinking 
whales,  and  even  vermin,  with  eageraeaiL  They  are  lively,  good- 
humoured,  inquisitive,  and  intelligent^  and  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing  almost  as  speedily  as  Europeans ;  their  senses  are 
extremely  acute,  and  they  possess  great  powers  of  mimicrr. 

Their  number  is  not  g^reat,  and  it  is  steadily  decreasmg ;  several 
tribes  have  already  wholly  disappeared.  Many  ^orts  have  been  made 
to  protect  them,  and  to  induce  them  to  adopt  settled  and  industrious 
habits,  but  without  much  success.  Schools  have  been  established  by 
the  government)  but  the  young  people  almost  invariably,  when  passing; 
out  of  childhood,  throw  off  their  clothes  and  return  to  their  native 
haunts  and  habits.  A  few  girls  become  house  servants,  but  they  are 
easily  induced  to  leave  for  the  woods.  Of  late  there  has,  however, 
been  a  somewhat  important  change.  The  impossibility  of  obtaining 
a  sufficient  ntunber  of  white  shepherds  and  labourers  caused  many 
stock-keepers  to  offer  good  money  wages  to  the  natives,  instead  of 
merely  giving  them  food  and  clothes,  as  was  before  the  custom,  and 
to  adapt  the  service  to  their  feelings.  The  result  is  said  to  have  been 
veiy  generally  beneficial.  They  show  little  inclination,  or  rather 
considerable  dislike,  for  manual  labour;  but^they  make  very  eood 
hut-keepers,  are  careful  and  gentle  as  shepherds,  and  make  excellent 
stock-keepers ;  and  large  numbers  are  now  so  employed,  as  well  as  in 
wool-washing,  and  other  work  connected  with  aheep  and  cattle  forming. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  however  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  overcome 
to  any  extent  their  migratory  habits,  which  have  heretofore  always 
prevented  any  permanent  settlement.  The  government  land  com- 
missioners, in  their  official  reports,  speak  highly  of  the  conduct  of  tiie 
aborigines  where  employed  either  as  shepherds  or  stockmen ; 
instances  are  mentioned  where  ten  or  twelve  of  them  have  remained 
steadily  under  one  employer  fi^m  a  year  to  three  years,  and  even 
longer.  Some  of  the  large  cattle-  and  sheep-holders  in  New  South 
Wates  had  not  in  1852  a  single  white  man  in  their  employment.  In 
some  cases  natives  have  been  receiving  202.  a  year,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners seem  to  be  agreed  in  stating,  that  "both  the  disposition  of  the 
aboriginal  naMve  to  work,  and  of  the  settler  to  make  use  of  his  labour, 
is  decidedly  increasing.  The  system  of  paying  them  by  a  money 
wai^  has  tended  greaUv  to  produce  this  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
native ;  and  as  the  settlers  are  now  fully  alive  to  the  foct,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  practice  will  be  continued."  (Report  of  Hr. 
Commissioner  Mei'ewether.)  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
that  in  districts  where  the  system  of  money  payments  has  not  been 
adopted,  the  settlers  still  find  great  difficulty  in  retaining  the  natives  as 
servants,  and  complain  of  their  idleness  and  misconduct  In  Victoria 
the  reports  are  hardly  as  favomrable  as  in  New  South  Wales ;  but  in 
South  Australia  there  seems  to  be  much  satisfaction  felt  at  the  change 
in  the  aborigines.  The  '  Protector  of  the  Aborigines'  in  that  colony 
states  that  upwards  of  200,000  sheep  were  in  June  1852  tmder  the 
sole  chaise  of  native  shepherds.  A  training  institution  for  aborigines 
has  been  established  at  Adelaide,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Arch- 
deacon Hale,  who  resides  on  the  establishment  He  bsts  that  even 
his  "own  sanguine  expectations  did  not  lead  him  to  anticipate  a 
success  so  complete  and  triumphant  as  that  which  has  attended  our 
efforts,  nor  so  rapid  an  increase  in  the  number  of  our  inmates." 
Besides  the  school-room,  mess-room,  fta,  there  are  20  huts  occupied 
by  native  married  couples.  There  is  also  a  small  farm,  the  work  of 
which,  with  herding,  cattle-keeping,  &c,  is  done  by  the  inmates  of  the 
institution,  who  are  also  taught  brick-making,  building,  and  other 
useful  occupations.  In  New  South  Wales  a  "native  police  corps  has 
been  established,"  which  the  Qovemor-General  reports  to  have  **  done 
much  in  maintaining  order  among  the  aborigines.  There  appears," 
he  adds,  "  to  be  no  difficulty  in  recn'iting  for  this  force,  as  the  young 
men  of  the  different  tribes  are  fotL2d  anxious  to  enlist"  Quarterly 
reports  respecting  the  condition  of  the  aborigines  are  made  by  the 
district  commissioners  to  the  governors  of  the  several  colonies,  by  whom 
they  are  regularly  transmitted  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

DwitioM,  Chvemmentj  Ac. — The  entire  island  of  Australia  is  a 
British  possession.  It  is  divided  by  the  British  government  into  the 
colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western 
Australia,  and  the  district  of  North  Australia.  New  South  Wales 
occupies  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  island,  extending  from  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  to  141^  E.  long.,  and  northward  to  26°  S.  lat. 
Victoria  is  separated  on  the  north  and  north-east  from  New  South 
Wales  by  the  Murray  River,  and  a  line  carried  frx>m  its  source  on  the 
Australian  Alps  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  Ca^  Howe.  Its 
southern  boundary  is  the  Southern  Sea ;  on  the  west  it  is  divided  from 
South  Australia  by  the  meridian  of  141*  E.  long.  South  Australia 
extends  from  141**  to  1S2*  E.'  long.,  and  northward  to  26"  a  lat 
Western  Australia  occupies  the  entire  country  west  of  182*  R  long. 
North  Australia  occupies  the  entire  country  north  of  26"  S.  lat.,  and 
east  of  182**  E.  long.  The  population  is  chiefly  collected  about  the 
south-eastern  coast  in  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria; 
Western  Australia  is  very  thinly  peopled.  North  Australia  is  not 
colonised,  the  settlement  of  Port  Essington  having  been  abandoned ; 
on  this  coast  there  are  consequently  no  European  inhabitant^  but  a 
considerable  number  of  Malay  fishermen  have  settled  upon  it  The 
total  population  (exclusive  of  natives  and  Malavs)  in  1850  was 
885,107,  of  whom  265,508  belonged  to  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 
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68,700  to  South  AuBtnlia,  and  5,904  to  Weatem  AiuiraUA.  It  hu 
■inoe  very  rapidly  increaaed,  owing  to  the  immigration  conaequent  on 
the  gold  diacoyenesy  and  at  the  oommenoement  of  the  preeent  year 
(1858)  the  population  waa  at  leaat  500,000. 

On  August  5, 1850,  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  received  the 
royal  aaaent,  by  which  repreaentatiye  oonatitutiona  were  given,  as  dia- 
tinot  ooloniee,  to  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Auatralia,  and 
Weatem  Australia  (as  well  as  to  Van  Diemen'a  Land) ;  with  power 
to  form  other  districts  if  neoeasaiy,  and  also  powers  of  modification. 
The  details  of  the  oonstitutioos  will  be  fbund  under  the  heads  of  the 
several  coloniea.  The  governors  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and 
Western  Australia  have  the  title  of  lieutenant-governor ;  the  governor 
of  New  South  Wales  haa  the  title  of  governor-general,  but  there  is  no 
seat  of  supreme  govenmient  in  Australia,  all  the  coloniea  beiug  placed 
on  an  equity.  Six  bishoprics  have  been  founded  in  Australia,  Sydney 
(metropolitan),  Newcastle,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Tasmania*  and  Weatem 
Australia.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  found  a  new  bishoprio^  Perth, 
in  Western  Australia. 

Australia  is  at  present  in  a  transition  state.  The  recent  disooveriee 
of  gold,  and  the  consequent  extraordinaxy  influx  of  immigmsti,  and 
the  general  overthrow  of  previous  arrangements  render  any  even  of 
the  most  recent  and  careful  statements  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
country  in  a  great  measure  obsolete  or  inapplicabla  Even  the  latest 
official  returns  refer  to  a  past  state  of  things.  We  therefore  refrain  from 
giving  any  general  statistics  in  this  place,  referring  for  all  details 
respecting  the  condition,  commerce,  &c,  to  our  notices  of  the  respective 
colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Vzotobia,  Sooth  Australia,  and 
Westsbn  Australia,  and  their  capitals  Stdw«t,  Melboubne, 
Adelaide,  and  Psbth. 

{Narrativei,  Journals,  Jkc,  of  Voyaget,  Travdt,  Joumies,  Jkc,  in 
Aiutralia,  by  Flinders,  Brown,  King,  Eaile  Cunningham,  FrajEer, 
Nind,  P^ion,  Sturt,  Oxley,  Hunter,  Grey,  Eyre,  Field,  Breton,  Bennett, 
Clarke,  Melville,  Roe,  Wentworth,  MacgUlivray,  Mossman  and  Banister, 
Lancellott,  Gerstaecker,  Stokes,  Leichhardt,  Strzeledd,  Jukes,  Darwin, 
&c  I  the  Geographical  Journal;  Parliamentary  Papers,  ftc.  For  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  physical  features  of  Australia  as 
lar  as  known  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  (1853),  the 
reader  should  consult  Arrowsmith's  Great  Map  of  Australia,  just  pub- 
lished; and  that  also  by  Arrowsmith  which  is  attached  to  the 
ParliameiUary  Blue  Book  entitled  Further  Papers  relative  to  the 
Recent  Discovery  of  Gold  in  Australia,  1853.)    [See  SuFFLBXBHT.] 

AUSTRALIA,  SOUTH.   [South  Auotralia.] 

AUSTRASIA  (Austrasie),  a  part  of  the  territories  subjected  by 
Clovifl^  which  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  in  favour  of  his  son  Thierrv, 
in  A.D.  511.  The  name  is  said  to  be  a  Latin  corruption  of  Oester-rekm, 
the  eastern  kingdom  of  the  Franks.  The  capital  Of  the  kingdom  was 
Metz.  Austrasia  was  separated  from  Neustria  by  the  Vo^ee,  the 
forest  of  Ardenne,  and  Uie  river  Meuse  down  to  its  moutbL  On 
the  east  the  frontier  was  variable,  sometimes  it  was  the  Rhine,  but 
more  frequently  it  extended  a  gooid  way  beyond  the  right  bank  of  that 
river,  so  that  Thuiingia,  Eastern  Friesland,  and  some  of  the  small 
Saxon  duchies  were  subject  to  Austrasia.  In  the  7th  century  the 
Austrasians  commenced  the  conquest  of  Neustria,  or  Western  France, 
and  completed  it  in  a.d.  687.  The  Kings  of  Austrasia  were  the 
following ;  the  year  given  is  the  date  of  accession  to  the  throne : — 
Thierry  L,  a.d.  511 ;  Th^odebert,  584 ;  Thdodebald,  548 ;  Sigebert, 
561 ;  Childebert,  575 ;  Thdodebert  IL,  596 ;  Sigebert  IL,  638  ;  ChUderic, 
656 ;  Dagobeit,  674.  To  these  Kings  succeeded  Dukes  of  Austrasia, 
of  the  Carlovingian  race : — Pepin  d'Heristhal,  678 ;  Charles  Martel, 
714  ;  Pepin  le  Bref,  741,  who  took  the  title  of  King  of  France  in  752. 
In  772,  Charlemagne  united  Austrasia  to  the  other  portions  of  t£e 
French  monarchy. 

AUSTRIA,  EMPIRE  OF.  Noricum,  in  remoter  ages  a  wild  tract 
of  countiy,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  covered 
with  water,  extended  from  the  Julian  and  Camic,  or  Carinthian  Alps, 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  from  Mount  Cetius  to  the 
RhflDtian  borders.  From  this  inconsiderable  region,  for  its  area 
scarcely  exceeded  that  of  the  present  archduchy  of  Austria  itself, 
sprung  the '  Oesterreich,' '  Eastern  territory  of  the  Empire,'  or  'Eastern 
Marie  of  the  Empire  of  the  Franks,'  as  it  was  designated  by  Charie- 
magne,  when  towards  the  close  of  the  8th  centuiy  he  imited  the 
territory  composing  the  archduchy  of  our  own  times  with  the  German 
empire.  This  once  wild  and  inhospitable  region  has  given  birth  to  a 
race  of  rulers  who  have  gradually  united  kingdoms  and  prindpalites 
under  their  dominion,  which  now  comprehends  nearly  one-twelfth  of 
the  entire  surface  of  Europe.  But  the  several  portions  of  which  this 
empire  is  composed  are  not  more  dissimilar  in  natural  character  than 
are  the  people  themselves  in.  language,  usages,  and  prejudices;  so  far 
from  being  united  into  one  nation,  they  are  held  together  by  a  solitary 
link — that  of  subordination  to  a  common  sovereign. 

Though  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  comprehend,  as  we 
have  observed,  nearly  one-twelfth  of  the  surface  of  Europe,  they  con- 
stitute only  the  third  in  point  of  extent  among  its  monai'chies ;  for 
the  European  territoxy  of  Russia  is  fully  eight  times,  and  the  Swedish 
one-twelfth,  more  extensiva  The  'Cunpania  of  Germany,'  as  the 
Austrian  empire  has  been  not  inaptly  designated,  makes  a  compact 
dominion,  to  which  its  southernmost  extremity,  the  narrow  tract  of 
Dalm^tja,  forms  the  only  exception.    Jt  lies  between  42**  and  52** 


K.  lafc,  and  9*  and  27*  E.  long.,  occupying  an  area  of  255,722  square 
geographical  miles,  the  circuit  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  4400 
miles.  It  thus  spreads  over  9  degrees  of  latitude  and  18  degrees  of 
longitude:  and  extends  from  the  castle  of  St  Stephen,  30  miks 
below  Cattaro  in  Dalmatia,  and  the  Punto  di  Qero,  south  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Po  in  upper  Italy,  to  the  sources  of  the  Spree,  close 
upon  Prussian  Lusatia,  and  almost  to  the  walls  of  Sandomir  in  Police 
Russia ;  and  from  its  extreme  western  point,  the  hamlet  of  Engen, 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  in  Lombardy,  to  Khoezim 
in  Bessarabia,  which  lies  dose  upon  its  most  eastern  border.  The 
tenitories  of  Saxony  and  Prussian  Sileaia  bound  the  Austrian 
dominions  on  the  north-west  and  north,  the  formerfor  250  nules  and  the 
latter  for  nearly  820  miles ;  on  the  north-east  and  east,  the  frontier 
runs  next  to  the  Russian  provinoea  of  Podolia,  Volhynia,  and 
Bessarabia  for  a  distance  of  nearly  600  miles ;  and  it  is  in  this  quarter 
that  the  Austrian  dominions  are  the  most  vulnerable,  as  the  frontier 
is  entirely  open  in  the  north-east  for  nearly  190  miles.  The  remainder 
of  the  eastern  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  southern  confines  adjoin 
the  Turkish  provinces  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  and 
Croatia,  along  a  line  of  nearly  1400  miles.  The  Adriatic  washes  the 
Austrian  shore  for  650  miles ;  the  land  boundaiy  on  the  sonth  next 
skirts  the  dominions  of  the  Roman  See,  about  60  miles ;  of  Modena  and 
Fanns,  120;  and  of  the  Sardinian  States,  about  100  miles.  The  westeni 
limits  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  in  their  course  frx>m  the  south  to 
the  north,  border  for  an  extent  of  330  miles  on  the  Swiss  cantons  of 
Tidno,  the  Yallais,  and  St  Oallen;  of  14  miles  on  the  prineipalitj 
of  Liechtenstein ;  of  nearly  the  same  distance  on  Lake  Constanx; 
snd  of  above  550  miles  on  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  Austrian  empire  has  been  estimated  at  870  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  at  690  miles. 

Surface,  Population,  dte, — ^The  territorial  sur&oe  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  has  been  varioualy  stated  by  the  best  writers  on  the  subject 
We  have  preferred  to  abide  by  the  dimensions  asaigned  by  Rohrer, 
whose  'Statistics  of  the  Austrisn  Empire'  are  genendly  reputed  to 
have  been  founded  on  semi-official  documenta.  The  number  of 
cities,  &a,  is  from  a  Return  in  the  '  Vienna  Archives'  of  1833,  drawn 
up,  we  understand,  by  Czomig. 
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Arehdnohy  of  Anstrii  and  cirelo  of  Salibarg        .  14,S81 

Dnehy  of  Styris 8,sas 

Earldom  of  the  Tyrol  aad  territory  of  Yoralberg  .  10,845 

Kingdom  of  Bohemia,  including  the  districts  of  )  an  ai  • 

EgcrandAsch /  '*'••" 

Hargraviate  of  Moravia  and  Aoatrian-Silesia        .  10,1  IS 

Kingdom  of  Illyria,  comprising  Carinthia,  Car.)  moic 

niola,  Triest,  and  circle  of  CarlstSdt  .        .f  **'»"" 

Kingdom  of  Galieia  and  Lodomeria,  Indading  ^ 

the  Daehy  of  AnflMhwits  and  Zator  and  the 

Bnekowine     •        .        • 
Kingdom  of  Hungary,  with  Blavonia,  Croatia,  and  I ,  ^n  «•« 

the  MiUtary  Frontier >  100,68« 

PrincipaUty  of  Transsylvania  with  the  MiUtary  {  «,  «.« 

Frontier f  "»"' 

Kingdom  of  Dalmatia  .        .        «        .        .        5,748 

Kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice       •        •        .  17,892 


S2,508         95 
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PISCM 
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Towna. 

TilUgvf. 

5S 

11,425 

20 

3.64S 

2i 

1.731 

878 

11,956 

118 

S,78S 

63 

6,865 

6,145 


61 

S5 

9 
56 


12,279 

3,356 

1,002 
11,434 

S55,S26       799         73,539 

To  these  must  be  added  the  territory  of  Cracow,  496  square  mile^ 
annexed  by  Austria  to  its  dominions  in  1846. 

The  preceding  statement  gives  a  view  of  the  customary  subdivision 
of  the  territorial  surface  of  the  Austrian  dominions ;  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  internal  administration,  th^  have  been  distributed  in  a 
somewhat  different  order.  These,  with  the  population  of  each,  as 
given  by  authority  in  the  <Gk)tha  Almanac'  for  1853,  are  as  follows:— 

Pop.  in 
1850. 

1,538,047 
706,316 
146,007 

1,006,971 
319,224 
463.956 

50a,0I6 


Lower  Aiuiria      .        «        •        .        «        .        •        •        •        . 

Upper  Austria 

Salzburg  .■...,•..•• 
Styria,  containing  three  circles.  Brack,  Grftts  and  Marburg        .     . 

Carinthia 

(kamiota 

EUHmland,  or  Maritime  Diatrlets,  eontaining  three  dreles,  QSrs, 

Istria,  and  Triest 

J\frol  and  foralberg,  ocntaining  four  dreles,  Brizen,  Inasbroek, 

Tricnt,  and  Bregens 

Bohemia,  containing  seven  circles,  Prague,  Budweis,  Eger,  Gitschin, 

BobnUsch-Lcipa,  Pardubits,  and  PUsen  .  «  •  .  . 
Moravia,  containing  two  circles,  Brunn  and  Olmtttz  .        ... 

Silena 

Oalieia,  Including  Lembcrg,  Cracow,  and  Stanislawoff       .        .    . 

Buekowine 

Jkilmatia 

Lombardy,  containing  nine  provinoes,  Bergamo,  Breseia,  Oomo^ 

Cremona,  Lodi  and  Crema,  Mantua,  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Sondrio  . 
Veniee,  eontaining  eight  provinoes,  Beliuno,  Padua,  Bovigo,  Trerlso^ 

Udine  (FriuU),  Yeaice,  Yerona,  Yioensa    ^       .        ^        .        , 


859,706 

4,409,900 

1,799,838 
438,586 

4,555,477 
380,826 
393,715 

),7S5,740 
2,281,719 
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Pop.  in 

1850. 

Hungary,  eontaining  fiT«  distrlctJ,  Ftesbvrg,  Kaschav,  GroMwardcin, ' 

Buda-Pesth,  Oedenburg 

VtXvodKh4nfl  of  Sertia  and  Banat  of  Temn,  including  five  districts,  ' 

Oroaa^eoskerek,  Luges,  Neosatx,  Temesrar,  and  Zombor    . 
{y^atia  and  Shnmia,  containing  flix  palatinates,  Agram,  Finme, 

Kreats,  Waraadin,  Esaegg,  and  Pooega 

Dranatjflvamia,  including  five    olrolea,  Hemuuuwtadt,  Carltburg, 

KlauacBbnrg,  D^,  and  Maros  V4atehel7 j 

Wlitary  Frontier*^  including  SlaTonia-Croatia  and  Banat-Serria    .     1,009,109 
To  which,  in  order  to  complete  the  nnmber  of  the  population,  must  \     ^•g  (<24 


7,S64,262 

1,426,221 

868,456 

2,073,737 


be  added  the  Military 


■  ] 


86,514,466 

The  Austrian  dominions  contain,  in  almost  evexy  part,  lofty  moun- 
tains, some  fonning  the  natural  line  of  demarcation  into  provinces,  as 
the  Sudetsch  branch  of  the  Hercynians,  and  the  Carpathian  chains  in 
the  north  and  east ;  and  others,  like  the  Alps  and  their  branches,  in 
tiie  south  and  west,  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  seyeral  countries 
which  form  part  of  the  empire  in  this  direction.  The  plains  do  not 
occupy  mors  than  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  surface;  the  few 
extensive  levels  which  exist  are  found  next  to  the  northern  declivities 
of  the  Carpathians,  in  Qalida,  and  in  the  aouth-eastem  parts  of 
Hungary,  between  the  Matra  and  the  Transsylvanian  branch  of  the 
Cai-pathians;  they  prevail  within  the  Slavonian  borders,  and  from  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  that  portion  of  the  Austrian  possessions  in 
the  north  of  Italy  which  lies  between  the  Alps  and  tiie  Apennines. 

We  sh&ll  commence  our  view  of  the  surfsMie  with  the  mountain 
chains  which  are  most  remarkable  for  their  extent  and  elevation. 

In  tho  south — Ist,  the  BkaUian  or  Tyroieu  Alpi,  the  loftiest  range 
in  the  Austrian  dominions.  This  chain  after  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  Lombardy  enters  the  Tyrol  from  the  Orisons,  beginning 
on  the  Austrian  side  with  the  highest  mountain  in  the  whole  empire, 
namely,  the  Ortelos,  or  Oertlers  Spitze,  at  an  elevation  of  2058  Vienna 
klafters,  or  12,811  English  feet,  near  the  source  of  the  Adda,  and 
extends  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  covering  the  Tyrol  with  its 
enormous  masses,  until  it  terminates  at  the  Three  Lords'  Peak 
(Dreiherm-spitze),  near  the  borders  of  Carinthia,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  source  of  the  Salzach,  in  the  province  of  Upper 
Austria.  Among  the  branches  of  the  Rhntian  A1|ni  is  one  which 
bends  easterly  towards  the  source  of  the  Muhr,  m  the  circle  of 
Salzbuig,  and  then  running  northward  between  the  Traun  and  Ens, 
divides  into  several  arms  of  considerable  elevation,  which  subside  in 
the  valley  of  the  Danube.  Another  principal  branch  stretches  in  a 
southerly  direction  to  the  Monte  PeUegrino,  close  upon  the  frontier 
of  the  Tyrolese  and  Venetian  territories,  and  sends  forth  its  arms 
under  the  name  of  the  Lesinian  Mountains  (which  lie  between  the 
Lago  di  Qarda  and  the  Brenta)  and  the  Euganeian  and  Berinian  hills. 
In  connection  with  the  Bhatian  chain  are— 2nd,  theiVbrtc  Alpt,  which 
commence  at  the  Three  Lords'  Peak,  traverse  the  whole  of  Carinthia 
which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Drave,  then  turn  eastward  through 
Styria,  spread  into  Lower  and  Upper  Austria,  and  gradually  subside 
into  the  plains  of  Oedenburg  in  Hungary.  A  limestone  range  to 
which  the  Semmering  between  Lower  Austria  and  Styria  belongs 
accompanies  this  cluun,  whose  extreme  northern  arms,  the  Kahlen 
and  Leitha  heights,  commonly  called  the  Joseph  and  Leopold's  Betge, 
look  dovm  upon  the  plain  in  which  Vienna  is  situated.  Connected 
also  with  the  RhiBtian,  are— Srd,  the  Camie  or  Corinthian  Alps,  which 
commence  at  the  Monte  Pellegrino,  in  the  southernmost  Tjrrol,  run 
south-eastward  through  the  lUyrian  provinces  of  Carintiua  and 
Camiolay  and  gradually  subside  in  the  Kiistenland,  or  government 
of  Triest,  on  the  Adriatia  This  chain  abounds  in  iron,  lead,  copper, 
and  quicksilver ;  and  many  minor  branches  descend  into  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Venetian  territory,  whilst  one  of  them  stretches  in  a 
gradually  declining  elevation  from  the  Tei^lou  in  Western  Illyria, 
eastward  beyond  Carlowitz,  where  it  terminates  opposite  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Danube  and  Theiss.  With  the  Terglou  begins  the  long 
chain  of — 4th,  the  Julian  or  Camiolan  Alps,  which  run  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Save  and  the  Isonzo, 
until  they  throw  out  two  arms  above  the  town  of  Idria  in  the  Blyrian 
province  of  Laybach;  the  western  encircling  and  traversing  the 
peninsula  of  Istcia  to  its  western  shore,  and  the  eastern  descending 
Uong  the  left  bank  of  the  Calpa  in  lUyria :  the  main  chain  stretches 
on  in  a  south-easterly  line,  untU  it  has  encircled  the  Qulf  of  Quamero, 
en  the  Adriatic,  and  formed  a  junction,  at  the  high  limestone  rock 
termed  the  Elek  near  Zengh,  with  — fith,  the  Dinarie  Alps,  which 
from  this  point  traverse  that  part  of  Austrian  Croatia  between  the 
Kulpa  and  Uuna,  and  right  bank  of  the  Save,  and  then  enter  Turkish 
Croatia ;  whilst  a  branch  turns  westward,  spreads  out  in  short  ranges 
to  the  very  borders  of  the  Adriatic,  and  converts  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  narrow  elongated  surface  of  Dalmatia  into  a  mountain- 
region,  of  which  the  Monte  Dinara  (5669  feet  in  height),  whence  the 
parent  chain  has  derived  its  name,  is  the  most  elevated  summit  The 
whole  of  the  Alpine  chains  which  spread  through  the  Archduchy  of 
Austria,  and  south  of  it  into  Styria,  Dlyria,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia, 
as  compared  with  the  stupendous  elevation  of  the  western  chain  of 
the  Alps,  scarcely  attain  one-half  of  their  height 

The  eastern  and  north-eastern  territory  of  Austria  is  chsraoteriaed 


by  its  own  iodependent  mountain  system.  The  Oarpaihiant,  which 
oonmience  near  Presburg  on  the  Danube,  near  the  north-western 
border  of  Hungary,  are  connected  by  their  northward  slope  with  the 
Sudetsch  biwidi  of  the  Hercynian  chain ;  and  when  they  reach  the 
district  where  the  boundaries  of  Austrian-Silesia,  Moravia,  and 
Hungary  meet,  attain  a  great  elevation.  From  this  point  the  prin- 
cipal mass  sweeps  in  an  uch  to  the  east,  and  then  follows  a  southerly 
course  until  it  reaches  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Transsylvania 
at  Mount  Mosa  Mika,  fh>m  which  point  it  turns  towards  the  west,  and 
then  deviating  a  little  to  the  south,  terminates  a  course  of  between 
650  and  700  miles  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  near  Old  Orsova, 
dose  upon  the  frontier  of  Wallachia.  In  this  course,  the  Carpathians 
form  a  boundary  line;,  separating  Hungary  from  Moravia,  Austrian- 
Silesia,  Qalicia,  and  the  Buckowine  in  tiLe  north ;  Transsylvania  from 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  in  the  east  and  south ;  and  the  military 
frontier  of  south-eastern  Hungary  from  the  western  confines  of 
Wallachia,  and  the  northern  confines  of  Serria,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danuba 

The  principal  groups  into  which  the  Carpathians  are  usually  sub- 
divided, are : — 1.  The  Transsylvanian  Alpa,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
parallel  ranges  stretching  first  north-eastward  through  the  Austrian 
Banat  and  then  across  the  province,  whence  they  have  their  name, 
from  Uipalanka,  below  Weisuirchen  (about  70  miles  east  of  Semlin), 
and  subsiding  gently  at  Moimt  Pietrozza,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
sources  of  l£e  Theiu  in  the  Hungarian  circle  of  Marmaros.  No 
summits  in  this  group  exceed  4000  feet  in  elevation  until  they  have 
reached  the  territory  of  Moldavia.  They  slope  gently  on  the  west 
into  the  plains  of  Hungaiy  around  Temeswar  and  Wardein,  and 
occupy  a  surface  of  which  the  greatest  length  is  about  850  miles,  with 
a  breadth  varying  from  25  to  95  miles.  2.  The  Waldgebtrge,  or  Forest 
Mountains,  the  main  chain  of  which  takes  a  north-westerly  course 
from  the  sources  of  the  Theiss  in  Hungary  and  Pruth  in  south- 
eastern Qalicia  to  the  banks  of  the  Hemad  and  Popred  in  Upper 
Hungary.  They  form  a  series  of  low  flat  masses  of  sandstone  and 
flinty  rock,  extending  in  length  from  140  to  160  miles,  and  in  breadth 
about  50  or  60  miles,  on  the  northern  or  Galician  side  of  which  the 
Dniester  springs.  C^  this  north  side  they  descend,  covered  with 
forest  and  swamp,  into  the  Qalician  plain,  their  base  being  terminated 
by  those  enormous  banks  of  rock-salt,  between  700  and  800  feet  deep, 
which^  appear  to  spread  eastward  almost  to  the  verge  of  the  Ural 
chain  in  Southern  Russia.  Their  southern  slopes  fall  into  the  plain 
of  the  Theiss  in  Hungary,  and  where  the  line  of  forest  ceases  they 
are  well  cultivated,  and  highly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  vine. 
8.  The  OaUral  Carpathians,  or  Tatra  Mountains :  tiiese  not  only  con- 
stitute the  loftiest  mass  of  the  whole  Carpathian  system,  but  are  the 
only  mountains  of  Eastern  Europe,  north  of  the  Alps,  which  approach 
the  Alps  in  character.  They  extend  for  about  80  miles  along  the 
northern  confines  of  Hungary,  between  the  Upper  Popred  and 
Dunajec,  which  lie  at  their  south-eastern  end,  between  the  Arva  and 
the  Upper  Waag.  The  average  elevation  of  this  stupendous  mass  of 
granite  is  between  6000  and  6500  feet ;  but  that  of  the  highest  summit, 
the  Peak  of  the  Lomnitz,  is  8188  feet.  They  are  characterised  by 
alpine  glaciers,  snow,  hikes,  and  deep  chasms,  chiefly  however  in  the 
more  northerly  regions.  In  the  north  they  stretch  out  their  arms 
towards  the  bimks  of  the  Raba  and  Bialka  in  Western  Qalicia;  and 
in  the  south,  as  far  into  the  heart  of  Hungary  as  Waitzen  on  the 
Danube,  and  Erlau  on  the  stream  of  that  name,  which  is  tributary  to 
the  Theiss.  In  both  directions  they  are  bordered  by  a  range  2000  feet 
high,  and  these  again  are  bounded  by  a  margin  of  low  hills.  4.  The 
Hungarian  Ertgtbirgt,  or  Mountains  of  Ore,  which  rise  to  the  south 
of  the  Tatra,  consist  of  numerous  groui)s,  divided  by  the  valleys  of 
the  Neutra,  Qran,  and  other  streams;  they  slope  down  iato  the 
diains  of  Hungary,  and  at  their  western  dedivity,  facing  Qran  and 
Waitzen,  approach  the  Danube  Their  breadth  varies  from  50  to 
60  mile&  One  of  the  branches  of  this  chain,  the  Matra,  which  forms 
the  central  group  next  the  plains,  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of 
its  vineyards.  5.  The  Beskides,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  the 
Babia  Qura,  at  an  elevation  of  5400  feet,  abut  eastward  on  the  Wald- 
gebirge,  and  encompassing  the  northern  range  of  the  Central  Carpa- 
thians spread  along  the  frontiers  between  Moravia,  Austrian-Silesia, 
Qalida,  and  Hungary.  Towards  the  north  th^  extend  into  Qalicia, 
and  descend  into  the  elevated  plains  of  Tamowitz  and  Cracow,  in  the 
region  of  the  Upper  Vistula,  whilst  their  southern  range  subsides  on 
the  plains  of  Hungary.  Their  western  extremity,  from  which  the 
Beczva  springs,  stands  in  immediate  contact  with — 6.  the  Lesser 
Carpathians,  or  Jaworina  Mountains,  which  commence  between 
Haimburg  and  Presburg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  form 
the  most  westerly  group  of  the  parent  chain.  Thence  they  take  a 
north-easterly  course,  crossing  the  district  between  the  March  and 
Waag^  and  next  form  a  line  of  demarcation  between  Moravia  and 
Hungarr.  Their  greatest  elevation  does  not  exceed  2000  feet,  from 
which  they  decline  vrith  thickly-wooded  slopes  as  they  approach  the 
March  and  Waag  on  the  western  and  eastern  sides. 

The  sides  of  me  Qreat  Carpathian  chain  are  generally  oorered  with 
forests  to  a  height  of  8600  and  even  4200  feet,  above  which  there  ub  a 
succession  of  naked  colossal  masses  of  rock,  whose  surface  is  unrelieved 
by  any  sign  of  vegetation  beyond  a  scanty  sprinkling  of  rock-moss. 
The  highest  points  are  everywhere  composed  of  gramte^  and  the  len 
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«ioTat^,  either  of  primitive  limestone  or  rienite  porphyry  and  laad- 
•tone ;  the  former  of  these  is  frequently  corered  by  trap.  Eyen  at 
their  most  elevated  points  the  Carpathians  are  not  crowned  with 
perpetual  snow,  nor  is  the  ice  or  snow  which  accumulates  in  their 
hollows  capable  of  resisting  the  effect  of  midniummer  heats.  Yege- 
tation,  which  is  luxuriant,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
central  range,  becomes  languid  as  it  approaches  the  higher  regions. 
The  woods  on  the  southern  side  of  the  chain  next  Hungary  are  alter- 
nately composed  of  firs,  pines,  and  beeches ;  but  on  their  northern 
aide,  next  Qalicia,  they  consist  principally  of  firs,  frequently  inter- 
mixed with  pines,  and  at  times  with  beeches,  but  the  oak  does  not 
exist  on  the  Carpathian  soil  Neither  the  vine  nor  walnut  succeeds  in 
the  central  range. 

The  dediritiee  of  the  several  Carpathian  ranges,  but  more  particu- 
larly those  which  spread  into  Hungary  and  Transsylvania,  contain  the 
sources  of  several  rivers.  On  the  Hungarian  and  Transsylvanian  sides, 
are  the  Theias,  Ssamos,  Maros,  and  Aluta ;  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
sides  of  the  Carpathians,  the  Sereth,  Moldava,  Prutb,  Hemath,  Gran, 
and  Neutra;  and  in  the  central  andBeskide  ranges,  the  Waag,  Vistula, 
Dunajec,  and  Dniester. 

The  last  mountain  ranges  which  we  have  to  notice  are  the  Sudetsch 
and  other  branches  of  the  Heroynian  chain.  Where  the  westerly 
termination  of  the  Beskide  group  descends  with  its  broad  masses  into 
the  low  country  between  &e  Vistula  and  Oder  an  extensive  girdle 
of  mountains  takes  its  rise.  Elevating  itself  at  this  point  from  the 
narrow  plain  which  lies  between  the  Upper  Oder  and  Beczva  at  their 
eastern  extremity,  and  fit>m  the  plain  of  the  Hanna,  or  Upper  March, 
the  lofty  chain  of  the  Sudetes  follows  a  north-westerly  direction  for 
more  than  200  miles  through  the  upper  part  of  Moravia,  Austrian- 
Silesia,  and  along  the  northern  districts  of  Bohemia,  until  it  reaches 
the  Elbe,  the  right  bank  of  which  on  the  side  of  Saxony  forms  its 
north-westerly  hvoit.  The  Sudetes  are  the  boundaiy-line  between 
those  portions  of  the  Austrian  territory  and  the  Saxon  and  Prussian 
dominions  which  lie  to  the  east  of  the  point  at  which  the  Elbe  has 
forced  a  passsge  through  the  Ore-Mountain  group  of  the  Hercvnian 
chain.  They  are  remarkable  rather  for  their  length  than  breadth ;  in 
no  part  are  they  completely  broken  by  the  interposition  of  plains,  and 
they  occasionally  rise  from  their  general  elevation  of  1000  feet  to  a 
height  of  4000  feet  The  natural  character  of  the  Sudetes  has  led  to 
their  subdivision  into  four  distinct  ranges,  of  which  the  first  in  order, 
commencing  with  their  vicinity  to  the  Cai'pathians,  is 

The  SUesiaii-Morcwian  range,  whose  surfiuse,  mostly  oovered  with 
the  elevated  forests  on  the  confines  of  the  two  provinces,  contains 
the  sources  of  the  Oder  and  Mai'ch.  Its  mass  consists  of  primitive 
clay-slate  which  at  times  diverges  into  mica-slate.  The  central  sum- 
mits of  the  range  have  in  gen^id  2000  feet  elevation,  but  its  loftiest 
heights,  the  Altvater  and  Spicglitser  Schneeberg,  tvbb  to  4488  feet 
and4380  feet  respectively.  Numerous  branches  extend  in  various 
directions  from  the  main  gi^oup ;  the  most  northerly  descends  to  the 
banks  of  the  Oppa,  a  branch  of  l^e  Elbe,  and  fche  most  southerly  runs 
parallel  with  the  left  bank  of  the  March  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Olmiitz.  The  forests  in  this  range  desoencLalong  its  declivities  till 
they  skirt  a  soil  which  is  variously  and  highly  cultivated.  The  Alt- 
vater, which  stands  on  then  orth-wutem  side  of  the  range,  is  connected 
by  the  Huudsiiicken  (or  Dog's  Back),  a  long  narrow  chain  running 
north-westward,  with  the  second,  or 

Glatier-Gebirget  a  quadrangular  mass  of  mountains  formed  by  two 
parallel  groups,  distant  between  14  and  19  miles  from  each  other,  and 
extending  about  40  or  45  miles  in  a  direction  from  south-east  to 
north-west ;  they  are  united  in  the  south  by  the  snow-moontains  of 
QIatz,  and  in  the  north  by  those  of  Schweidnitz  in  Prussian-Silesia. 
They  encompass  the  earldom  of  Glatz  on  every  side.  The  south- 
easterly knot,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Qlatzer  Snow  Mountains, 
is  in  every  respect  the  rawest  and  wildest  as  well  as  the  most  elevated 
region  of  the  whole  QUtzer^Qebirge.  ^  The  main  range  is  oomposed  of 
limestone.  The  principal  valleys  are  at  a  height  of  1200  or  1800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  produce  but  scanty  crops  of  grain ; 
the  slopes  are  oovered  with  forests  to  a  considerable  point  of  elevation. 
The  Grosser  Schneeberg  (Great  Snow  Mountain),  4444  feet  in  height^ 
is  the  loftiest  summit  of  tiiis  range.  The  Glatzer-Gebirge  abut  in  the 
soutii  on  the  Moravian  Mountains,  sometimes  called  the  Alten-Gebiige, 
which  descend  in  a  souiAi-westerly  direction  by  Landskron,  Zwittau, 
and  Iglau  to  the  Danube,  on  the  left  bank  of  which  they  form  a 
junction  with  the  Bohemian  Forest  Moimtains,  or  Bohinerwald- 
Gebirge.  The  most  elevated  point  in  this  group  is  the  Pl6ckenstein, 
whose  height  is  4176  feet  Cultivation  here  rises  to  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion, and  the  backs  of  the  mountains  are  thickly  wooded.  The  western 
branches  of  the  Glatzer  chain  slope  down  into  the  plains  of  Bohemia, 
and  its  eastern  after  spreading  over  the  northern  districts  of  Moravia 
disappear  in  the  lowlands  in  that  quarter.  A  lofty  mass  called  the 
Waldenburg  Mountains,  in  the  south-westerly  part  of  the  principality 
of  Schweidnitz,  unites  the  Glatzer-Gebixge  with  the  third  range  of  the 
Sudetes, — 

The  Riesm-Cfdnrge,  or  Giant  Mountains,  which  mark  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  Bohemia,  rise  rapidly  from  the  low  region  in  the 
south-west  of  PirusBian-Silesia,  where  the  Bober  has  its  source,  to  a 
height  of  3000  feet  and  upwards^  ascend  north-westward  until  they 
ttttain  an  elevation  of  5068  feet  at  the  Giaut^  or  Snow-Cap  (Sohnee- 


Koppe)  which  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  then  descend 
into  the  vale  of  the  Neiase  dose  upon  the  environs  of  Zittan  in 
Saxon-Lusatia.  The  latter  half  of  this  range,  its  wildest  and  most 
inclement  region,  is  more  commonly  known  under  the  appellation  of 
the  Iserkamm,  or  Iscr  Mountains,  and  stretches  in  four  panllal  masses 
with  numerous  well-wooded  branches  for  more  than  80  miles,  and 
with  a  breadth  of  about  14  miles,  from  the  vale  of  the  Neisse  into 
the  north  of  Bohemia,  and  into  the  circle  of  Liegnitz  in  Prussian 
Silesia.  The  sources  of  the  Iser,  which  lie  within  it  at  a  height  of 
8400  feet  in  the  Bohemian  district  of  Bimdau,  give  it  its  name.  The 
southern  branches  of  the  Rieeen-Gebiige  oonsist  of  two  bjgh  groups 
running  in  a  parallel  line  with  themain  range  from  the  banks  of  the 
Iser  to  those  of  the  greater  Aupa,  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of 
Bohemia ;  the  loftier  group  of  the  two  has  summits  which  rise  here 
and  there  to  4000  feet  in  elevation,  and  throw  out  branohes  which 
run  to  the  banks  of  both  rivers.  The  mass  of  the  Rieeen-Gelnrge  is 
granite,  which  also  distinguishes  its  hdj^est  peaks ;  and  its  vnbeidiaiy 
formation  is  gneiss,  whidb  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  Mm  Eulen 
group  in  Prussian-Silesia,  and  mica-slate.  Nearly  nine  months  of 
winter  prevail  on  these  mountains,  which  from  being  the  most  elevated 
of  any  chain  in  the  north  of  (Germany  have  been  not  inappropriately 
denominated  the  Giant  Mountains.  The  rawness  of  their  dimate 
prevents  rye  from  ripening  at  a  greater  height  on  their  slopes  or  in 
the  valleys  than  1200  feet ;  nor  will  oats  or  potatoes  thrive  above  2400 
feet  —  scddom  indeed  above  1700  feet;  wood  becomea  of  stinted 
growth  when  the  height  exceeds  8000  feet,  and  the  regions  which  rise 
beyond  it  are  naked  grsnite.  In  spite  of  every  disadvantage  of  dimate 
not  only  are  the  valleys  and  oflsets  of  the  Riesen-Gebiige,  but  even  their 
slopes  half  way  to  the  top,  thickly  inhabited ;  their  interior  is  occa- 
sionally the  site  of  a  broad  tract  of  marshy  fiats,  and  their  descent  on 
the  Bohemian  side  is  far  more  abrupt  than  on  the  Rileirian.  Of  the 
Lusatian  Mountains,  or  LawUzer-JBergej  the  fourth  and  last  range  of 
the  Sudetsch  branch  of  the  Hercynian  chain,  which  rise  from  the  vale 
of  the  Neisse  in  Lusatia  and  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and 
Oder,  we  shall  merely  observe  in  this  place,  that  there  is  an  arm  which 
stretches  from  its  southerly  dedivity  into  the  heart  of  that  part  of 
Northern  Bohemia  which  has  the  Elbe  and  Iser  for  its  western  and 
eastern  boundaries. 

It  may  be  remarked  generally  of  the  Sudetes^  that  their  hi^er 
regions  are  of  various  primitive  formations,  and  in  certain  directions 
rich  in  difierent  kinds  of  ores.  The  mountain  ranges  of  more  mode- 
rate height  are  composed  of  day-elate,  limestone,  and  amygdaloid,  and 
in  parts  contain  beds  of  coal.  The  ofiets  which  stretdi  deep  into 
Moravia  and  Bohemia  are  of  flotz  trap  and  sandstone,  or  graywacke 
and  basalt,  with  isolated  and  towering  caps.  Both  sides  of  the  Sudetsdi 
chain  abound  in  streams  which  spring  from  their  bosoncL  Of  these 
the  most  considerable  on  the  northern  side  are — the  Oppa,  Neisse, 
Bober,  and  Neisse  in  Lusatia,  all  of  whidi  flow  into  the  Oder ;  and 
on  the  southern  side — the  Oder,  the  three  sources  of  which  lie  about 
14  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Olmtltz ;  the  March,  or  Morava,  which 
runs  into  the  Danube ;  the  Iser,  which  is  tributary  to  the  Elbe ;  and 
the  EUbe  itself,  which  springs  from  the  southern  foot  of  the  Sdmee- 
Koppe. 

Another  considerable  range  of  the  Hercynians  oonsists  of  two  moun- 
tain ranges  which  commence  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  at  that 
point  of  the  Bohemian  frontier  where  the  river  forces  a  passage  into 
Saxony,  and  running  first  in  a  south-westerly  line  between  the  two 
kingdoms  and  then  in  a  south-easteriy  one  betweoi  Bavaria  and 
Bohemia,  terminate  at  Linz  upon  the  Danube.  The  fonner,  denomi- 
nated the  Ore  Mountains  of  Siaony  and  Bohemia  (Saohsiaoh-Bdhmisch 
Ensgebiige),  extend  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  to  the  most  westeni 
quarters  of  Bohemia,  which  the  Eger  drains  after  crossing  the  confines 
of  Bavaria :  from  this  point  also  the  group  called  the  Bohaoisa 
Middle  Mountains  (Mittel-Gebirge),  an  isolated  range  of  faeaalt  and 
porphyry  formation  at  no  point  rising  higher  than  2496  feet,  stretches 
with  its  gentle  summits  and  findy-wooded  dopes  acroaa  ^e  north- 
western districts  of  Bohemia  to  the  vicinity  of  Leovosit%  in  neariy  a 
parallel  line  with  the  Erzgebirge.  The  Ore  Mountains^  whose 
northern  dde  spreads  into  Suony  and  descends  in  terraccf-like  dedi- 
vities  until  it  approaches  the  Saale,  penetrate  in  their  south-weeteriy 
course  with  abrupt  descent  to  the  valleys  of  the  Eger  and  Bieb, 
which  contain  Carlsbad  and  other  celebrated  mineral  springa.  The 
whole  range  with  few  exceptions,  particularly  the  rocky  masses  of 
sandstone  next  the  banks  of  the  Elbe^  is  of  granite  and  gneiss;  its 
conical  summits  are  well  wooded,  and  it  abounds  in  minerals.  Its 
dopes  are  inhabited  and  cultivated  to  a  oonmderable  hei^t  Its 
length  on  dther  side  of  the  .boundary  between  Saxony  and  Bohemia 
has  been  estimated  at  95  miles,  whilst  its  breadth  in  this  direcUon 
varies  from  28  to  32  miles. 

The  second  and  south-easteriy  line  of  the  Hercynian  chain  oom* 
menoes  in  the  elevated  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eger,  and  from 
the  sources  of  the  Naab,  immediatdy  oppodte  to  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Bohemian  Mittel-Gebirge.  Under  the  denominatian  of 
the  Bohemian  Forest  Mountaiiis  (Bohmerwdd-Oebirge,  tenned  by  the 
natives  the  Ssumava)  it  runs  between  Bohemia  and  Bavaria  until  it 
reaohee  the  point  where  the  frontiers  of  those  two  kingdoms  meet 
the  north-westenmxost  extremity  of  the  Archduchy  of  Austria  at  the 
base  of  the  Drey-Sessd  Mountain ;  firom  this  point  it  divides  into  an 
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eacterly  diaiu  miming  beyond  Roienbei^g;  on  the  Moldaa  and  lepft- 
ratang  Bohemia  from  the  Archduchy,  and  also  into  a  southerly  chain 
which  terminatea  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  at  Linz.  The 
principal  chain  of  the  Bohmerwald  ia  between  110  and  120  miles  in 
length,  and  its  average  breadth  about  20  miles ;  its  general  features 
are  those  of  a  wild,  ^oomy,  thiokly«wooded,  and  precipitous  r^on, 
full  of  mountain  torrents  and  vaUeys.  The  highest  elevations  on  the 
side  of  Bohemia,  in  the  districts  of  Klattau,  Prachin,  and  Budweis, 
are  the  Drsy-Sassel  Mountain  which  is  3708  feet,  and  the  Kubani  which 
ia  4218  feet  high.  It  is  rich  in  metals  and  minerals,  and  that  portion 
of  it  which  lies  within  the  Archduchy  of  Austria  exchanges  its  original 
name  for  that  of  the  Earlsberge,  or  Saarergebirge.  The  principal 
rivers  which  spring  Arom  the  Bohmerwald  are  the  Naab,  Regen, 
Beraun,  Yottova  or  Ottova,  and  Moldau. 

The  last  of  tius  long  succession  of  Austrian  tiigKUtM^a  ig  that  other 
range  of  the  Heroynian  chain  by  which  Moravia  is  separated  from 
Bohemia,  whence  it  has  derived  the  name  of  the  Moravian  Mountains 
^Mahiisch-Gebirge).  At  their  south-western  eztremitv  they  unite 
with  the  oflEaets  of  the  Bohmerwald-Gebirge,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Linz,  spread  towards  Molk  on  the  Danube,  and  direct  their  course 
north-eastwazd,  forming  the  line  of  frontier  between  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  until  they  form  a  junction  with  the  Qlatzer-Qebiige  of  the 
Sudetach  chain,  as  already  described. 

The  great  plains  will  be  more  fully  noticed  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  the  soil  and  products  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

Hjfdrograpkjf,  Communieationt,  Jee. — ^The  only  sea-coast  which  this 
great  empire  possesses  is  on  the  Adriatic,  the  waters  of  which,  so  far 
as  the  Austrian  dominions  are  concerned,  extend  from  the  Pnnto  di 
Qoro  along  the  eastern  territory  of  Venice,  ^e  western,  southern,  and 
eastern  frontiers  of  theOovemment  of  Triest  in  Illyria^the  Kiistenland, 
or  maritime  district,  of  Hungary  and  Austrian  Croatia,  and  the 
western  limits  of  Dalmatia  to  their  most  southerly  extremity.  In 
describing  this  line,  the  Adriatic  not  only  makes  four  considerable 
bays  or  inlets— the  Lsgunes  of  Venice,  tiie  Oulfii  of  Venice  and 
Fiume  or  Quamero,  and  the  Bay  of  Cattaro— but  forms  several  narrow 
straits  called  canals,  between  the  islands  and  mainland  in  its  north* 
eastern  parts ;  such  are  the  Morlakian  Canal  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia, 
the  canals  of  Pago,  Zara,  di  Meszo,  Solta,  Trau,  Brazza,  Curgola, 
Narenta,  and  othm. 

The  Austrian  territory,  with  regard  to  lakes  and  inland  waters, 
will  bear  a  comparison  with  most  countries  in  Europe,  particularly  in 
its  southern  and  eastern  provinces.  The  Flatten  See,  or  as  the  natives 
caU  it  Lake  Balaton  (from  a  Slavonian  word  implying  dirt  or  mud), 
is  in  the  south-west  of  Hungary,  about  60  miles  south  of  Komom  on 
the  Danube.  Its  surface  occupies  an  area  of  504  square  miles, 
including  its  swampy  borders;  and  it  receives  the  Szala,  and  upwards 
of  forty  streams  and  rivulets.  About  70  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
the  Flatten  See  lies  the  Keusiedler  See,  which  the  Hungarians  term 
Fertoe,  an  unnavigable  lake,  which  contains  120  square  miles  of 
surface,  and  is  at  least  60  miles  in  circumference.  The  incnistations 
of  salt)  soda,  and  vitriol  which  are  found  along  its  sides,  render  its 
water  unfit  for  use.  The  Qriiner  See,  or  Qreen  Lake,  is  a  small  lake 
on  the  Tatra  Mountains,  in  the  northern  circle  of  Liptau,  in  Hungary, 
the  water  of  which  has  a  green  appearance,  but  proves  to  be  pure  and 
transparent  when  drawn  out.  Numerous  smaller  lakes  and  swamps 
are  scattered  as  we  have  before  observed  over  the  Hungarian  soil ;  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  Palitsh  and  White  Ukes,  which  are 
impregnated  with  natron,  and  are  situated  between  Theresisnopel  and 
the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Theiss.  The  adjacent  principality  of  Transsyl- 
vania  is  scarcely  less  abundantly  supplied  with  lakes;  they  are  of 
oonsiderabls  depth,  mostly  situated  on  the  plateaus  of  high  mountains, 
and  are  seldom  known  to  have  any  outlets.  The  i^abitants  are 
accustomed  to  term  them  Eyes  of  the  Sea.  The  Tsheger,  or  Hudoaa 
See,  which  has  an  area  of  63  square  miles,  is  14  miles  in  length,  and 
lies  in  the  north-east  circle  of  Doboka,  is  the  largest  of  the  Transsyl- 
▼anian  lakes.  Compared  with  its  extent  however  there  ia  no  province 
in  the  empire  which  is  ridxer  in  lakes  than  that  of  the  Upper  Ens,  in 
the  Archduchy  of  Austria.  The  most  considerable  among  Uiem  are — 
the  XiUtT  See,  or  Kammer  Lake,  which  the  Atter,  or  Ascha,  unites 
with  the  Mon  See,  or  Mond  See  (Lake  of  the  Moon),  the  latter  being 
7  miles  long  and  5  miles  broad ;  immediately  east  of  the  Atter  See, 
the  Oemiind,  or  Traun  See,  through  which  the  Traun  flows  from  the 
Hall-stadter  See,  which  receives  &e  small  streams  Ischel,  Qosa,  and 
Fuderbach ;  the  lakes  Waller,  Matt,  Alben,  or  St.  Wolfgang's,  and 
Irr,  or  Zellcr.  The  neighbouring  province  of  Styria  has  no  laige 
lakes;  but  lUyria,  particulariy  the  mountain  districts  of  Carinthia 
and  Camiola,  abounds  in  them.  The  most  extensive  are  the  Worth 
See,  sometimes  called  the  Lake  of  Klagenfurt^  about  2  miles  distant 
from  that  town ;  it  is  11  miles  long,  has  a  superficies  of  28  square 
miles,  and  is  very  rich  in  fish ;  and  the  lakes  Miihlstadt  and  Ossiach, 
in  the  circle  of  Villaeh.  But  none  are  so  remarkable  as  the  Czirknitze 
See,  in  tiie  circle  of  Adelsberg,  which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
limeatone  heights,  and  occupies  a  surlisoe  of  68  square  miles :  it  con- 
tains eighteen  subterranean  cavities,  or  reservoirs,  through  which  its 
waters  at  times  disappear,  and  again  flow  in.  In  this  basin  are  three 
hillfl^  which,  when  ue  water  fills  it,  become  so  many  islands,  and  on 
the  top  of  the  lafgest  of  which,  called  Vomeck,  lies  the  village  of 
OttclL      ESgfat  •tNinui  and  rivulets  run  into  this  lake,  and  nine 


villages  and  twenty  churches  are  seated  pn  its  margin.  In  Austrian 
Croatia,  besides  &e  Tsuntrats  there  are  eight  lakes  among  the 
Capella  Mountains,  to  the  south  of  Carlstadt,  called  the  PiUwitser 
Seen,  the  waters  of  which  descend  over  magnificent  falls  from  the 
uppermost  basin  to  the  lowest. 

Dalmatia  too  is  frdl  of  lakes,  of  which  we  may  mention — ^in  the 
north-west^  that  of  Novigrad,  through  which  the  Zermauja  flows; 
lakes  Karin,  Kadin,  and  Vrana,  south  of  Zara ;  tHe  Trocklian,  which 
receives  the  Kerka  before  it  &lls  into  the  Bay  of  Sebenioo ;  and  the 
Rostol,  Prelosaz,  and  Veliki  Jesero,  which  lie  more  inland.  Many  of 
the  Dalmatian  lakes  however  frequently  become  dry  from  wont  both 
of  rain  and  springs,  which  are  rare,  owing  to  the  calcareous  character 
of  this  province. 

Of  the  several  lakes  in  the  Italian  dominions  of  Austria  there  are 
two  of  which  the  property  is  shared  with  neighbouring  states :  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  or  Lake  of  Locarno,  on  the  north-western  borders  of 
Lombardy,  stretches  southward  from  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino ;  its 
south-western  and  southern  extremity  borders  on  Piedmont,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  eastern  banks  on  the  government  of  Milan  as 
low  as  Sesto  Caleude.  It  is  above  45  miles  in  length,  and  from  44 
miles  to  7  miles  in  breadth.  The  other  lake,  the  Lago  di  Lugano,  or 
di  Laviso,  is  connected  with  Lago  Maggiore  by  the  Tresa;  the 
laxger  portion  of  this  lake  is  in  the  canton  of  Ticino ;  it  is  nearly 
26  miles  long,  has  an  average  breadth  of  about  5  miles,  and  on  thi 
Lombardy  side  upwards  of  40  rivulets  flow  into  it  The  remaining 
lakes  of  importance  in  this  quarter  are  situated  wholly  within  the 
Austrian  territory :  they  are  the  Lago  di  Como,  which  lies  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  Lago  di  Lugano,  in  the  north-western  part  of 
Lombardy.  Its  lengUi  is  about  83  miles,  but  its  breadth  is  nowhere 
more  than  24  miles.  Beyond  Bellagio,  where  it  divides  into  two 
arms,  the  eastern  is  more  commonly  called  the  Lago  di  Leoco.  Besides 
the  Adda»  which  runs  through  it,  195  small  rivers  and  streams 
fall  into  it.  The  Lago  di  Qarda,  the  largest  lake  in  Italy  and  the 
most  important  for  its  trafllc,  is  politically  intersected  by  a  portion  of 
the  bouiidary  line  between  Lombardy  ana  the  Venetian  territory.  It 
covers  a  surface  of  upwards  of  290  square  miles,  runs  parallel  with  the 
Adige  from  Kiva  to  Feschiera,  west  of  Verona,  for  a  length  of  nearly 
35  miles,  and  has  a  breadth  varying  from  about  5  miles  to  14  miles; 
it  is  deep  enough  to  be  navigated  by  large  vessels,  is  traversed 
by  the  Mincio,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Sarca  and  several 
minor  streams. 

To  this  enumeration  lakes  Iseo,  which  lies  north-west  of  Bresoity 
and  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  of  19  miles  by  the  Oglio; 
Idro,  to  the  east  of  the  Iseo,  7  miles  long,  through  which  the 
Chiese  flows ;  and  d' AUoghe,  of  the  same  length,  in  the  delegation  of 
Vicenza,  may  be  added. 

The  adjoining  earldom  of  the  Tyrol  and  Voralberg  has  numerous 
lakes,  but  they  are  of  limited  size;  the  largest^  called  the  Achm 
See,  in  the  circle  of  the  Vale  of  the  Lower  Inn,  does  not  exceed  6 
miles  in  length.  The  northern  extremity  of  the  Lago  di  Qarda,  and 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Boden  See,  or  Lake  of  Constanz,  are 
likewise  comprehended  within  the  Tyrolese  borders. 

In  closing  this  summary  of  the  prinoipcd  inland  seas  and  lakes  which 
lie  scattered  over  the  Austrian  dominions,  we  must  not  omit  the  mul- 
titude of  sheets  of  water  to  which  the  Bohemians,  Qaiicians,  and 
Moravians  give  the  name  of  Mm,  or  lakes,  though  neither  from  their 
extent  nor  any  other  characteristic  is  this  an  appropriate  term. 
Bohemia  especially,  besides  the  Teschmitz,  Plookensteiner,  and  Kum* 
mer  Seen,  in  the  respective  circles  of  Klattau,  Budweis,  and  Saatz, 
possesses  so  great  an  abundance  of  these  sheets  of  water,  or  teicK€, 
that  they  were  estimated  50  years  ago  at  upwards  of  20,000,  snd 
the  extent  of  soil  which  they  covered  at  189,600  acres.  The  Ezeperka 
near  Fardubioze  in  the  circle  of  Chrudim  is  one  of  the  lai^gest,  and 
contains  several  finely-wooded  islands.  Of  late  years  however  the  num* 
ber  has  been  much  reduced,  and  the  soil  recovered  has  been  brought 
under  cultivation.  In  Galicia  there  ^re  said  to  be  nearly  3900  of 
these  sheets  of  water;  and  m  the  Moravian  circle  of  Znaim alone, 
nearly  500. 

The  lagunes,  or  swamps,  which  are  formed  along  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  in  the  passage  of  the  alpine  rivers  into  that  basin,  are  divided 
into  five  distinct  systems,  each  appertaining  to  one  of  those  five  rivers. 
One  of  them,  the  Lagune  of  Venice,  stretches  from  Brondolo  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Piave,  and  is  defended  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Adriatic  by  a  dam,  partly  formed  by  nature  and  partly  by  art  Where 
the  waters  are  quiescent  they  are  termed  *dead,'  and  where  they  are 
in  motion,  '  living'  lsgunes. 

The  empire  of  Austria  belongs,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  four 
of  the  great  river  systems  of  Europe — ^those  of  the  Euxine,  Baltic, 
North  £ft,  and  Mediterranean.  The  Danube  enters  the  western  part 
of  Austria  at  Faasau,  on  the  borders  of  Bavaria,  and  flowing  in  a 
general  east  by  south  direction  past  Linz,  Vienna,  and  Fresbuiig^  turns 
round  at  Waitzen,  in  the  heart  of  Hungary,  and  has  a  southerly  course 
till  it  is  joined  by  the  Drave  near  the  village  of  Almas,  to  the  east  of 
Esseg  or  Eszeck,  the  capital  of  Slavonia.  Here  it  takes  a  gi^neral 
south-eastern  direction,  and  washing  the  walls  of  Feterwardein  and 
Semlin  meets  and  receives  the  Save  at  Belgrade :  from  this  point 
it  eontiaues  its  tortuous  oourse  eastward  between  the  Austrian  and 
Turkish  doBuniomi  until  it  reaches  OrMva,  below  which  it  entan 
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Wallaohia;  haymg  trayened  the  AuBtrian  teiritoiy  for  more  than 
600  mUeB,  along  the  whole  line  of  which  it  ia  navigable,  although 
from  the  rapidity  of  its  current  it  is  only  used  in  its  descent^  except 
by  steam-yesaels,  which  ascend  it  from  Ratisbon  to  Vienna.  By  a 
canal  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Austrian  empire  the  Danube  is  con- 
nected with  the  Rhine,  and  a  communication  is  thus  formed  between 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Black  Sea.  Where  it  first  enters  Austria  its 
valley,  narrowed  by  the  declivities  of  the  None  Alps  and  Bohmerwald, 
is  continued  between  rooks  until  it  arrives  below  Linz ;  nor  do  the 
difficulties  of  its  navigation  terminate  until  its  steep  banks  sink  down 
into  the  tranquil  valley  whi<^  opens  above  Vienna.  Here  it  divides 
into  several  channels,  created  by  a  multitude  of  islands,  such  as  the 
Lobau,  Prater,  &o.,  and  then  flows  towards  the  borders  of  Hungary : 
its  passage  into  this  kingdom,  between  Haimbuig  and  Presburg,  is 
skirted  by  the  Leitha  range  of  the  None  Alps  on  its  right  bank, 
and  the  Lesser  Carpathians  on  its  left.  This  point  is  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Upper  Danube.  From  Presbuig  to  Komom  the  Lower 
I>anube  flows  through  two  channels  (the  northern  receiving  the 
Waag  and  the  southern  the  Raab),  which  bound  each  side  of  the 
extensive  island  of  Schiitt ;  uniting  at  the  eastern  end  of  that  island, 
it  winds  between  the  Bakony  Forest  (mountains)  and  the  base  of  the 
most  western  arms  of  the  Carpathians  through  Qran  to  Waitzen. 
From  Waitcen  it  describes  a  very  tortuous  line  through  the  spacious 
lowlands  of  Hungary  into  Slavonia,  winding  round  islands,  and  edged 
by  swamp  and  marsh.  The  average  width  of  the  Danube  in  its  oourse 
through  Austria  is  stated  by  Lichtenstem  to  be  600  feet>  audits 
average  depth  to  vary  from  8  feet  to  42  feet ;  its  fall  between  Vienna 
and  Ofen  in  Hungary  is  77  feet;  and  according  to  Heinrichs  between 
Ingolstadt  (which  Ues  about  90  miles  nearly  due  west  of  Passau  and 
Peath)  it  is  818  Parisian  feet.  The  absolute  elevation  of  its  surface  is 
set  down  by  Lichtenstem  as  972  feet  at  Passau,  690  feet  at  Linz,  480  feet 
at  Vienna,  812  feet  at  Presburg,  258  feet  at  Raab,  and  216  feet  at 
Pesth.    [Danube.] 

The  more  important  of  the  streams  which  discharge  themselves 
into  the  Danube,  after  they  have  flowed  through  portions  of  the 
Austrian  territory,  are, 

1.  The  Inn,  which  crosses  the  Orisons  frontier  above  the  pass  of 
Finstermiintz  into  the  Tyrol,  through  whose  northern  districts,  par- 
ticularly the  extensive  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Inn,  it  runs  to  the 
borders  of  south-eastern  Bavaria,  which  it  meets  at  Eichelwang.  From 
this  point  it  runs  north  and  then  east  through  the  elevated  plateau  of 
Bavaria  for  about  90  miles  to  Braunau  in  Austria,  whence  it  flows 
northward,  forming  the  boundary  between  Bavaria  and  Austria  tmtil 
it  joins  the  Danube  at  Passau  after  an  entire  course  of  nearly  820 
miles.  It  becomes  navigable  at  Hall,  after  passing  Innsbruck.  Its 
principal  tributary  stream  is  the  Salza,  or  Salzach,  which  springs  from 
the  Koric  Alps  at  the  Kriimmler-Tauem,  above  Ronach,  on  the  south- 
western limits  of  Austria :  it  traverses  the  vale  of  the  Pins^gau,  turns 
north  and  passes  through  Salzburg,  at  a  short  distance  above  which 
town  it  becomes  navigable,  and  terminates  a  course  of  nearly  200 
miles  by  joining  the  Inn  at  Hamiug,  a  little  south  of  Braunau. 
Between  Braunau  and  the  point  where  the  left  bank  receives  the 
Saale,  it  runs  between  the  Archduchy  and  Bavaria. 

2.  The  Traun,  another  navigable  river  of  the  Upper  Ens  province, 
springs  out  of  two  lakes  in  the  north-western  comer  of  Styria,  soon 
alter  enters  the  province  of  the  Ens,  flows  northward  through  the 
Hallstdtter  and  demiind  or  Traun  lakes,  and  passing  through  Wels 
terminates  a  course  of  about  110  miles  near  Zitzelau,  below  linz, 
where  it  meets  the  Danube,  after  its  waters  have  been  increased  by 
the  Ager,  Aim,  and  Krems. 

3.  The  £nif  or  Enns,  has  its  source  in  a  lake  above  Radstadt  in  the 
circle  of  Salzburg,  passes  through  the  north-western  part  of  Styria, 
and  entering  the  Archduchy  of  Austria  falls  into  the  Danube  near 
Enns.  It  receives  the  Steyer  just  above  the  town  of  that  name,  and 
nas  a  oourse  of  about  170  miles. 

4.  The  March,  or  Morava,  begins  its  course  of  about  220  miles  at 
the  foot  of  the  Schneeberge  (Snow  Mountains),  at  the  most  north- 
westerly point  of  the  border  between  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austrian- 
Silesia  ;  descends  southward  to  Littau  in  Moravia,  between  gradually 
lowering  banks ;  thence  it  runs  through  lowlands,  where  woodland 
and  marsh  alternately  bound  its  bed,  to  Olmuts  and  Hadrasoh.  It 
leaves  Moravia  above  Hohenau  in  the  north-eastem  extzemity  of  the 
Archduchy  of  Austria^  separates  that  province  from  Hungary  during 
the  remainder  of  its  course,  and  meets  the  Danube  at  Theben,  a  little 
above  Presburg.  The  Thaya  has  a  oourse  of  about  170  miles  through 
Znaim  from  the  Moravian  Mountains ;  after  it  has  been  joined  by  the 
Schwartz,  which  crosses  Moravia  through  Brtinn  from  the  Bohemian 
frontier,  it  is  the  principal  stream  which  flows  into  the  March. 

5.  The  Dravtf  or  Dnu,  which  rises  on  Mount  Pellegrino  not  far 
from  Innichen  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Tyrol,  drains  the  Pusterthal 
as  far  as  Linz ;  here  it  turns  to  the  east,  enters  Carinthia,  and  passes 
Villach,  where  it  becomes  navigable :  it  then  traverses  tiie  southern 
part  of  Styria,  flowing  past  Mahrbuig  enters  the  south-west  of 
Hungary  above  the  Varasdin,  boimds  i£e  north-eastern  districts  of 
Croatia,  and  joins  the  Danube  near  Almas,  a  village  east  of  Eszek  in 
Slavonia,  which  is  built  on  its  right  bank,  after  a  course  of  nearly 
400  miles.  Its  chief  subsidiary  streams  are  the  Oail,  which  joins  the 
Drave  on  the  right  bank  below  Villach;  and  the  Muhr,  or  Muzr, 


which  issues  from  two  lakes  in  the  mountains  of  that  name  belonging 
to  the  Noric  Alps  in  the  circle  of  Salzburg,  and  flows  through  Styiia 
eastward  to  Judenbuig,  where  it  becomes  navigable :  it  then  passes 
Brack,  and  afterwards  taking  a  southern  course  runs  by  Oriita.  The 
last  part  of  its  course  is  more  to  the  east :  it  meeta  the  Drave  on 
its  left  bank  at  the  market-town  of  L^grad,  about  40  miles  east  of 
Varasdin. 

6.  The  Save,  or  Sau,  springs  from  the  east  side  of  Mount  Terglou, 
at  the  western  extremity  of  &e  Carinthian  Alps,  takes  a  soath-eaaieTly 
course  above  Laybach  to  the  centre  of  the  boundary-line  betfreeo 
Styria  and  Illyria,  follows  that  line  to  its  south-eastern  termination; 
then  crosses  Uie  south  of  Austrian  Croatia  to  the  north-eaBtem  con- 
fines of  Turkic  Croatia,  and  during  the  remainder  of  a  oourse  cf 
about  440  miles  runs  along  Uie  frontier  between  the  Military  Frontier 
province  of  Austria,  Bosnia,  and  Servia.  It  empties  itself  into  the 
Danube  between  Semlln  and  Belgrade,  and  becomes  navigable  above 
Agram  in  Croatia.  The  largest  streams  which  fail  into  it  are  on  its 
right  bank,  namely,  the  Unna,  which  crosses  into  the  Military  Frontier 
province  from  Turkish  Croatia  above  Novi,  and  forma  the  line  of 
frontier  between  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  territories  to  the  spot  near 
Usciza^  opposite  Dubicza,  where  it  joins  the  Save  after  a  course  of 
about  180  miles;  and  the  Kulpa  which  issuing  from  a  lake  near 
Mount  Szagora  in  Illyria  becomes  partially  navigable  at  Karletadt, 
and  terminates  a  oourse  of  above  200  miles  by  joining  the  Save 
between  Sissek  and  Petriiga. 

7.  The  WcMQt  formed  of  the  White  Waag,  which  iasnes  from  the 


Green  Sea,  in  the  northern  circle  of  Liptau  in  Hungary,  and  of  the 
Black  Waag,  which  springs  from  the  celebrated  Mount  Kravola-Hola, 
flows  from  their  junctio^  east  of  Sz  Mikloa,  changes  from,  a  south- 
westerly to  a  south-easter^  direction  at  Neustadt,  and  completes  its 
oourse  of  270  miles  by  traversmg  extensive  plains  until  it  empiief 
itself  into  the  Danube  at  Komom.  North  of  that  fortress  the  Waag 
receives  the  Neutra,  which  flows  110  miles  from  its  source  in  the 
Ore  Mountains  between  Treutsin  and  NeusohL 

8.  The  Qum,  whose  source  lies  in  tiie  Ramsa  Mountains,  on  the 
upper  plateau  of  the  Hungarian  Ore  Mountains,  skirts  the  southerly 
feet  of  the  Liptau  range  until  it  reaches  Neusohl,  from,  which  it  windi 
to  the  south  and  traverses  a  long  series  of  plains  to  its  junction  with 
the  Danube  at  Parkany,  opposite  the  town  of  Gran.  Its  length  ii 
stated  to  be  161  miles.  The  Eypel,  or  Ipoli,  likewise  falls  into  the 
Danube  somewhat  below  Gran;  it  has  its  source  in  the  Ohirosky 
Mountains  north-east  of  Sagh. 

9.  The  Leitha  rises  in  the  Sommering  south  of  the  Wiener-WaM, 
in  the  Lower  Ens,  runs  north-east  into  Uie  Hungarian  circle  of  Wieael- 
buig,  and  then  flows  south-east  into  an  aim  of  the  Danube  near 
Ungarisch  Altenbuxg,  above  the  town  of  Wieselbuig^  after  a  course  of 
about  80  miles. 

10.  The  jBaa5  rises  on  Mount  Rechbeig  in  Styria,  takes  a  southern 
bend  into  the  western  plains  of  Hungary,  where  it  is  navigable,  and 
then  flows  between  swampy  banks  north-eastward  to  Raab,  near 
which  it  falls  into  the  Danube.  Its  length  is  about  170  miles,  and  its 
average  breadth  65  paces. 

11.  The  SardiM  flows  from  the  Bakony  Forest  in  the  west  of 
Hungary,  takes  a  south-easterly  direction  to  Stuhl-weissenbuig,  from 
which  town  the  Sarvitz  Canal  renders  it  navigable;  it  joins  the 
Danube  on  the  right  bank  at  Bata,  to  the  north-east  of  Fiinf  kirchen. 

12.  The  Thdu,  or  Ticza,  which  is  the  most  considerable  of  the 
streams  tributary  to  the  Danube,  and  is  said  to  have  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  fish  than  any  other  river  in  Europe,  issues  from  three  springs 
on  moimts  Szessul,  Rusca,  and  Pietros,  in  the  most  north-easteriy 
part  of  the  Transsylvanian  range  of  the  Carpathian  chain.  From 
two  of  these  springs  flow  the  Black  and  White  Theiss,  which  unite  at 
Szigeth,  whence  the  river  takes  a  very  tortuous  course,  chiefly  how- 
ever in  a  westerly  direction,  to  Great  SioUos  and  Tokay,  and  thence 
descends  with  numberless  windings  and  bordered  in  general  l^ 
marsh  lands  through  the  extensive  plains  of  central  and  southern 
Hungary,  keeping  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the  Danube  until  it 
crosses  into  Uie  Military-Frontier  province,  and  joins  the  Danube 
about  20  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Peterwardein.  The  whole  length 
of  the  Theiss  is  estimated  by  Malchus  and  others  at  740  milea  It 
has  numerous  large  tributaries :  the  Bodrogh  is  composed  of  several 
mountain  streams  from  the  Caparthians,  and  joins  the  Theiss  at 
Tokay;  the  Hemath  springs  from  the  Kravola-Hola  in  Northern 
Hungary,  becomes  navigable  at  Kaschau,  and  after  it  has  received  the 
Sigo  (or  Sdiajo)  within  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth  terminates  a 
course  of  upwards  of  150  miles  below  Onod,  about  28  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Tokay;  the  Zagyva,  in  conjunction  vnth  the  Tama, 
comes  down  from  uie  Matra  Mountains  in  the  circle  of  Hevee,  and 
forming  one  stream  meets  the  Theiss  at  Szolnok.  The  Szamos  rises 
on  Mount  Batra  in  the  north-eastem  angle  of  Transs^lvania,  and 
receives  the  Lesser  Szamos  at  Dees  in  Northern  Transsylvania,  afto- 
the  latter  has  descended  from  the  westem  mountains  of  that  princi- 
pality past  Klausenburg ;  from  Dees  the  Szamos  flows  in  a  north- 
western direction  to  Szathmar  in  Eastern  Hungary,  and  thenoe 
continues  its  course,  which  is  above  300  miles  in  length,  until  it 
reaches  the  Theiss  at  Oltsva,  about  60  miles  due  east  of  Tokay.  The 
Koeroesz  or  Koeroes  is  composed  of  several  streams,  particularly  the 
Rapid,  Whiter  and  Black  Koeroesz,  which  issuing  from  the  Ore  Moon* 
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tains  in  Western  Tranasylvania,  and  flowing  westward  through  the 
plain  of  Debreczin  and  Grosswardein,  unite  in  one  channel  a  little 
below  Bekes,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Bekesh  in  Eastern  Hungary  : 
the  united  stream  joins  the  Theiss  opposite  to  Czongrad.  The  whole 
length  of  the  Eoroesz  united  stream  has  been  computed  at  280  miles. 
The  Marosch,  or  Maros,  rises  in  Mount  Dethegy,  south-east  of  Sz  Miklos^ 
near  the  eastern  borders  of  Transsylvania,  has  a  tortuous  course 
through  the  heart  of  that  principality,  passing  near  Neumark  and 
Karlsbuig,  and  quits  it  ru  the  south-west :  it  thence  flows  westerly 
through  the  great  Himgarian  plain,  passes  the  towns  of  Arad  and 
Hako,  and  falls  into  the  Theiss  after  a  course,  according  to  Lichten- 
stem  and  others,  of  more  than  500  miles,  at  Szegedin.  This  river 
abounds  in  fish,  and  gold  is  found  in  its  bed.  The  Bega,  to  which 
the  name  of  Karos  is  given  in  its  lower  course,  has  its  source  near 
Gyular,  on  the  Hungarian  side  of  the  south-west  borders  of  Transsyl- 
▼ania,  and  following  a  south-westerly  line  through  the  plains  of 
Temeswar,  throws  itself  into  the  Danube  near  Szarduk,  about  18 
miles  norUi  of  Semlin,  in  the  midst  of  extensive  morasses. 

13.  The  Temesh,  or  Temes,  is  another  considerable  tributary 
to  the  Danube,  for  its  whole  length  is  not  less  than  270  miles;  this 
river  flows  finom  Mount  Samenik,  one  of  the  Transsylvanian  Alps, 
situated  in  the  Hungarian  Banat  (now  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
Military  Frontiers),  winds  tortuously  through  the  plains,  swamps, 
and  wooda  of  South-Eastem  Hungary  and  the  Military  Frontiers,  and 
baa  its  influx  near  Pantsova^  8  or  9  miles  east  of  Belgrade. 

14.  The  AhUa  (Alt^  or  Olt)  rises  in  Mount  Locawas,  in  Eastern 
Traussylvania,  runs  south  to  Illyesalva,  thence  northward  to  Hopecz, 
and  thence  south-westward  in  the  direction  of  Hermannstadt ;  from 
which  point  it  descends  to  the  south,  breaks  through  the  pass  of 
Rothenthurm,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  southern  coi^nes  of  Trans- 
sylvania,  into  the  plains  of  Wallachia,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
Danube  opposite  to  Nicopolis.  Within  the  borders  of  Transsylvania 
it  is  joined  by  the  Fekete,  Hormorod,  and  close  upon  the  pass  of 
Rothenthurm,  the  Czsibin,  on  which  Hermannstadt  is  built  [Aluta.] 

15.  The  Pruth,  whose  source  lies  in  the  Ozoma  Mountains  of  the 
Carpathian  chain,  within  the  limits  of  the  circle  of  Marmaros  in 
Hungary,  flows  in  a  deep  valley  through  southern  Galicia  past 
Koloma  to  Tahemovitz,  and  traverses  the  Qalician  frontier,  from 
which  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Russia  and  Moldavia,  until  it 
turns  to  the  south-east  and  falls  into  the  Danube  near  Reni,  below 
Galatsh. 

16.  The  Sereth,  which  rises  from  the  northerly  branch  of  the 
Szesul  Mountain,  north-west  of  the  town  of  that  name  in  the  Bucko- 
wine,  only  so  far  appertains  to  the  Austrian  dominions  that  it  winds 
round  tibe  northern  part  of  that  province,  and  quits  it  just  above  the 
town  of  Sereth  to  pass  into  Moldavia,  through  which  it  flows  until  it 
reaches  the  Danube  at  Fodeni,  to  the  westward  of  Galatsh. 

The  Dniester  does  not  rise  within  the  Austrian  borders.  This 
impetuous  river  has  its  source  in  lake  Miedoborczek,  on  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  Carpathian  Forest  Mountains,  and  in  the  circle  of 
Sambor  in  Galicia.  It  thence  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  along 
the  western  borders  of  the  Galician  Plains,  winding  more  to  the  east 
as  it  approaches  Zalesczyk,  below  which,  and  until  it  draws  near  to 
Choczym,  it  forms  the  boundary-line  between  Galicia  and  Bdssarabia. 
The  Dneister  traverses  or  bounds  the  former  kingdom  for  a  length 
of  about  190  miles,  but  is  difficult  of  navigation  fh>m  the  rocks  and 
shidlows  with  which  it  abounds.  The  Dneister  has  various  subsidiary 
streams  in  Galicia. 

Parts  of  the  northern  dominions  of  Austria  are  likewise  connected 
with  the  Baltic  through  the  Vistula  and  Odei:  The  former  of  these 
rivers  originates  in  the  confluence  of  the  White,  Black,  and  Lesser 
Vistulas — three  rivulets  which  descend  from  the  sides  of  three  moim- 
tains  of  the  Beskide  range,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Teschen  in  Austrian  Silesia,  and  unite  at  Vistida.  a  vilLige  at  the  foot 
of  Motmt  Tankow.  After  flowing  to  the  nortnem  oouudaiy  of  that 
circle,  it  turns  westward  and  separates  Austrian  from  PruBsiam  Silesia, 
until  it  reaches  the  confines  of  Galicia ;  from  this  pomt  it  pursues  a 
course  gradually  inclining  more  and  more  to  the  north  as  it  describes 
the  frontier-line  between  Galicia,  Prussian  Silesia,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Poland ;  and  it  quits  the  Austrian  borders  below  Zawhicost,  having 
previously  passed  between  Cracow  and  Padgorzo.  So  early  in  ii» 
course  does  the  Vistula  assume  a  majestic  character,  that  even  above 
Skotshau  it  attains  a  breadth  of  1700  feet  and  upwards,  which 
increases  to  a  still  greater  breadth  before  it  leaves  the  duchy  of 
Teschen,  whilst  it  becomes  fit  for  navigation  at  Cracow.  The  length 
of  its  course  through  GhUicia,  and  along  its  frontier,  is  about  195  miles. 
Its  numerous  tributaries  form  the  most  important  streams  in  the 
kingdom  of  Galicia. 

^e  Oder  is  not  connected  with  any  other  portion  of  the  Austrian 
territory  but  the  northern  margraviate  of  Moravia  and  Silesia.  Its 
sources  lie  near  the  village  of  Haslich,  about  14  miles  east  of  Olmiitz; 
from  this  spot  it  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  between  wooded  accli- 
vities  to  Oderau  in  Silesia ;  hence  it  soon  turns  to  the  north,  and 
meets  the  Prussian  frontier  north  of  Ostrau,  where,  after  receiving 
the  Oppa,  which  flows  along  the  Austrian-Silesian  border  west  of  that 
town,  it  continues  that  line  of  border  until  the  Elsa  (or  Oelsa)  has 
descended  into  it  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  duchy  of 
Teschen,  the  capital  of  which  is  situated  on  its  bcmks.    It  now  passes 
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at  once  into  Prussian  Sileaa,  after  a  course  in  the  Austrian  dominions 
of  about  50  miles. 

A  part  of  this  empire  is  likewise  comprehended  within  the  limits 
of  the  river  system  of  the  North  Sea,  by  the  JEXbe,  which  commences 
its  upper  course  from  the  junction  of  a  multitude  of  brooks,  all 
issuing  from  the  western  foot  of  the  Snow-cap  on  the  north-eastern 
frontier  of  Bohemia,  in  the  Giant  Mountains  of  the  Sudetsch  range^ 
and  at  an  elevation  of  4151  feet  above  the  sea.  It  leaves  the  moun- 
tains at  Hohenelbe,  descends  southerly  to  Konigingratz  in  Eastern 
Bohemia,  then  winds  round  by  the  south,  and  flows  westerly  till  it 
reaches  Brandeis,  14  miles  north-east  of  Prague ;  from  this  town  it 

Crsues  its  course  throiigh  the  northern  districts  of  Bohemia  to 
itmeritz,  and  thence  to  the  village  of  Hermkretscham,  where  it 
crosses  into  Saxony  through  the  opening  of  a  deep  romantic  vale, 
after  flowing  for  a  distance  of  about  160  miles  through  the  Bohemian 
territory.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  surface  of  the  Elbe,  which 
has  an  elevation  of  618  feet  at  Konigingratz,  declines  to  426  feet  at 
Melnick,  about  15  miles  north-west  of  Brandeis,  and  to  820  feet  at 
Schandau,  in  the  Saxon  circle  of  Meissen.  This  river  does  not 
become  navigable  until  it  has  received  an  accession  of  waters  from 
the  %Ioldau,  the  most  considerable  of  its  collateral  branches  in 
Bohemia.  The  Moldau  issues  from  the  Black  Mountain,  one  of  the 
Bohemian  forest  range  in  the  south-east  of  Bohemia,  becomes  navi- 
gable at  Budweis,  flows  through  the  heart  of  Bohemia  to  Prague,  and 
after  a  course  of  more  than  220  miles  fidls  into  the  Elbe  a  short 
distance  to  the  south  of  Melnick. 

The  Rhine,  another  great  branch  of  the  river  system  of  the  North 
Sea,  forms  part  of  the  western  boundary  between  the  Yoralberg  and 
Switzerland,  and  falls  into  Lake  Constanz  at  Bregenz,  after  it  has  in 
the  former  received  the  HI,  which  flows  into  the  Rhine  at  Feldkirchen. 

In  the  river  system  of  the  Mediterranean  are  comprehended  the 
streams  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Adriatic.  The  Po  ia  the 
only  large  Austrian  river  whose  outlet  is  in  the  Austrian  dominions. 
It  first  touches  Lombardy  between  Casale  and  Pavia,  where  it  receives 
the  Ticino,  and  bearing  its  slow  and  turbid  current  eastward,  with 
a  slight  inclination  to  the  south,  for  about  190  miles,  separates 
Lombardy  and  Venice  from  the  principalities  of  Modena  and  Parma 
and  the  States  of  the  Church,  until  it  falls  into  the  Adriatic ;  the 
only  exception  to  this  remark  is  the  territory  of  Mantua,  which 
lies  upon  its  right  bank  between  Luzzara  and  Stellata,  and  renders 
the  Po  a  purely  Austrian  stream  for  a  distance  of  50  miles,  after 
which  it  forms  the  frontier  between  the  Papal  and  Venetian  territo- 
ries. Its  surface  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  this  course  is  at  a 
greater  elevation  than  the  land  through  which  it  flows;  and  the 
embankments  which  wall  in  its  waters,  are  insufficient  to  prevent  ita 
volume,  overchaiged  by  its  Alpine  tributaries,  from  bursting  over 
them  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  creating  those  nimierous  swamps 
and  marshes  which  line  it  at  various  points,  and  extend  more  par* 
ticularly  over  the  territory  in  the  vicinity  of  its  four  Adriatic  outlets. 
[Po.]  The  largest  of  its  subsidiary  streams  bound  or  traverse 
Lombardy,  and  have  their  influx  on  its  northern  banks.  The  most 
important  of  them  are  the  Ticino  (or  Tessino),  which  enters  Lom- 
bardy from  the  Lago  Ma^ore  at  Sesto  Calende,  marks  the  westerly 
line  of  frontier  next  to  Piedmont  for  about  70  miles,  throughout 
which  it  is  navigable,  and  falls  into  the  Po  with  a  somewhat  rapid 
descent  not  far  frY>m  Belvedere,  about  4  miles  below  Pavia;  the 
Olona,  which  rises  among  the  Alps  near  Vedano,  in  the  Austrian 
territoiy,  between  lakes  Lugano  and  Varese,  flows  through  Legnano 
and  Milan  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  discharges  itself  below 
Corte  Olona,  about  10  miles  north-west  of  Placentia ;  the  Lambro, 
which  first  makes  its  appearance  on  an  eminence  near  Vassena^ 
between  the  two  southerly  extremities  of  the  Lago  di  Como,  directs 
its  course  past  Monza,  east  of  Milan,  and  meets  the  Po  at  Coldo 
Este,  below  Placentia;  it  communicates  by  a  canal  from  Cassano 
with  the  Adda,  and  by  another  from  Milan  with  the  Olona;  the  Adda, 
a  considerable  river,  abounding  with  fish,  which  after  entering  the 
Lago  di  Como  from  the  Valteline,  quits  it  as  a  navigable  stream  at 
its  eastern  extremity,  and  thence  flows  through  Cassano  and  Lodi  into 
the  Po  below  Pizzighettone,  to  the  west  of  Cremona ;  its  waters  are 
increased  by  the  Serio  and  some  minor  rivers;  the  Oglioy  whose 
source  lies  in  the  upper  opening  of  the  Val  Camonica,  in  the  most 
northern  districts  of  Lombardy,  flows  southward  through  Edolo  into 
Lake  Iseo  and  then  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  receiving  the  Mella 
and  Chiese  in  its  course,  and  passing  through  Calcio,  Pontevico,  and 
Ostiano,  it  falls  into  the  Po  below  Gazzuolo ;  and  the  Mincio  (or 
Menzo),  which  runs  under  the  name  of  the  Sarka  frx>m  the  Tyrol  into 
the  Lago  di  Garda,  between  Riva  and  Arco,  issues  frt>m  it  at  Peschiera, 
where  it  assumes  tiie  name  of  the  Mincio,  directs  its  course  southward 
to  Mantua,  expanding  into  the  lake,  at  the  eastern  end  of  which  that 
fortress  stands,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Po  near  Govemolo,  to 
the  south-east  of  Mantua. 

The  Adige,  or  Etsch,  is  next  in  importance  to  the  Po  in  the  Italian 
possessions  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  whole  length  of  the  Adige 
is  estimated  at  about  248  miles.  The  Passeger,  Alpon,  and  Adigetto 
also  fall  into  this  river.    [Adiob.] 

The  other  streams  in  this  quarter  of  the  Austrian  dominions  whibh 
flow  into  the  Adriatic,  such  as  the  Brenta,  Piave,  &c,  will  be  noticed 
in  their  proper  places, 
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The  Canaii  which  exist  in  the  Austrim  domiDions  are  of  limited 
extent,  and  merely  local  in  their  advantages ;  for  their  object  in 
ffeneral  is  merely  to  facilitate  the  oommonication  between  one  particu- 
lar district  or  town  and  another.  The  lazgeet  of  them,  the  Bega,  or 
Temesh  Canal,  was  the  work  of  the  Romans,  and  is  an  artificial  channel, 
into  which  the  Bega  has  been  brought  from  its  old  and  winding  bed ;  it 
runs  nearly  in  a  stnught  line  of  74  miles  from  Fakset  to  Becakerek, 
through  Temeswar,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Hungary,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Beraava  CanaL  Another  and  a  more  important  canal 
in  the  same  kingdom  is  the  Emperor  Francis'  Canal,  which  unites 
the  Danube  and  Theiss,  and  by  saving  a  circuit  of  about  220  miles, 
reduces  the  communication  between  those  two  rivers  in  the  south  of 
Hungary  from  two  or  three  weeks  to  two  or  three  days ;  it  opens 
below  Bedzin,  and  joins  the  Theiss  below  Bolra,  about  24  miles  north- 
east of  Peterwardein :  its  length  is  67  miles;  its  breadth  is  60  feet, 
with  a  depth  varying  from  4  to  6  feet  The  Sarvitz,  Alibunar, 
Albrechts,  and  Garda  and  Bola  canals,  likewise  in  Hungaiy,  are  of 
little  further  use  tlian  to  drain  off  the  waters  in  the  lowlands.  The 
Tarszina  in  Slavonia  \a  formed  on  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman 
canal ;  and  the  Schwartzenbeig  in  Bohemia  is  only  fit  for  floating 
down  timber,  &&  There  is  a  canal  also  between  Vienna  and  2^ eu- 
stadt,  thence  called  the  Neustiidter.  However  deficient  the  other 
parts  of  the  Austrian  territories  may  be  in  canals,  the  provinces  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice  abound  la  them :  the  Naviglio  Grande,  about 
87  miles  long,  leads  frx>m  the  Ticino  through  Abiagrosso  to  Milan, 
with  its  branches,  the  Beregnardo  and  Pavia  canals;  the  Naviglio 
della  Martisana,  whose  line  of  28  miles,  commencing  at  Milan,  and 
terminating  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adda  unites  that  capital  with 
Lake  Como ;  the  Conmiunia  connects  the  Adda  with  the  Serio ;  the 
Fossa  Martinenga  connects  the  Serio  with  the  Oglio ;  the  Oglio  Canal 
runs  to  the  banks  of  the  Chiese ;  and  the  Foesa  Seriola  unites 
the  Chiese  with  the  Lago  di  Garda :  the  two  last  mentioned 
however  serve  merely  as  conduits  to  the  districts  lying  along  their 
banks.  The  whole  of  the  preceding  are  in  Lombardy.  In  the 
Yenetisn  tenritory  those  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  canals  of  the 
Polesini,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rovigo,  of  which  the  Bianco  and 
Adigetto  are  each  about  40  mUes  long;  the  Monselice,  or  Battaglia» 
which  unites  Este  and  Padua,  and  is  about  11  miles  in  length;  the 
Piavejo,  which  extends  between  6  and  7  miles  to  the  Brenta-Morta ; 
the  Koncella  and  Moduno,  from  Noncella  to  the  Livenca ;  and  the 
twenty-three  canals  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  amongst  which  is  the 
Grande,  which  divides  Venice  into  two  parts.  Lombardy  and  Venice 
are  likewine  full  of  canals,  which  answer  Uie  useful  purposes  both  of 
irrigating  the  circumjacent  lowlands  and  draining  the  marshes. 

The  Austrian  dominions  are  well  supplied  with  good  Itoads, 
Among  the  more  important  lines  may  be  mentioned  that  recently 
formed,  which  extends  from  Pavia  to  Czemowitz,  in  the  Bukowine. 
It  is  a  well-made  line  of  broken  granite,  and  is  about  1000  miles  long. 
From  Vienna  great  roads  extend  towards  all  parts  of  tiie  empire,  as 
well  as  towards  the  chief  continental  cities.  Towards  Triest  there 
are  three  great  lines  of  road ;  the  same  number  extend  in  the  direction 
of  Milan;  and  others  go  towards  Prague  and  the  Prussian  and  Bavarian 
frontiers.  Numerous  good  roads  have  been  constructed  throughout 
the  mountain  districts.  Upwards  of  100  mountain  passes  have  been 
rendered  available  for  commercial  intercourse.  The  greatest  of  these 
mountain  roads,  in  an  eng^eering  point  of  view,  are  the  Grand 
Military  Road,  which  is  carried  across  the  Alps  through  the  Tyrol 
and  Illyria,  and  the  magnificent  work  which  La  carried  over  the 
Wormser  Joch  in  the  south  Tyrol,  at  an  elevation  of  8000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Most  of  the  roads  have  been  constructed  by  the 
government,  but  several  have  been  constructed  b^  private  enterprise. 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  that  formed  by  a  jomt-stock  company 
frx)m  Carlstadt  to  Fiume. 

The  following  aro  the  Bailtoayt  of  the  Austrian  empire: — the 
Northern  States  railway,  which  connects  Vienna  with  Prague,  pro- 
ceeds from.  Vienna  in  a  generally  northern  direction  by  Lundenbuig 
and  Brunn  to  Bohm  Trubau,  237  miles,  where  it  turns  westward  to 
Prague,  102  miles  farther;  from  Prague  it  is  contiuued  35  miles 
farther  westward  to  Lana.  A  line  carried  north-westward  from  this 
line  at  Prague  to  Dresden  connects  Vienna  directly  with  the  railway 
system  of  the  rest  of  Germany  and  the  continent  generally.  The 
Vienna  and  Breslau  railway  is  carried  over  the  same  line  as  the 
Northern  States  as  far  as  Lundenburg,  when  it  diveiges  to  the  north- 
east, and  afterwards  turns  northwa^  to  Prerau,  116  milesi,  where  it 
again  turns  north-eastward  to  Overburg,  where  it  quits  the  Austrian 
dominions.  From  Prerau  a  line  64  miles  long  turns  to  the  norUi-west 
by  OlmiitK  and  Hohenstadt  to  Bohm  Tmbau,  where  it  unites  with  the 
Northern  line  to  Prague  and  Dresden.  A  line  runs  westward  from 
Cracow  to  the  Vienna  and  Breslau  line,  which  it  joins  near  Cosel  in 
Prussian  Silesia.  A  line  from  Warsaw  unites  with  the  Cracow  and 
Breslau  line  near  the  junction  of  Austria  with  Russia  and  Prussia. 
The  Vienna,  Glognitz,  and  Laibach  railway  (264  miles)  runs  from 
Vienna  in  a  nearly  southern  direction  to  Glognitz,  46  miles;  thence 
south-west  to  Bruck,  25  miles ;  thence  in  a  south-eastern  direction 
past  Oratz  to  Marburg,  89  miles;  and  thenoe  south-east  past 
CiUy  to  Laibach,  95  miles  :  the  continuation  of  it  to  Triest  is  now  in 
eoune  of  construction.  A  branch  quits  this  line  at  Weinar  Neustadt 
fai  a  direction  west  by  south  to  Odenburg,  whence  it  is  to  be  con- 


tinued round  the  foot  of  the  Neuseidler  See  to  the  Danube.  The 
Vienna,  Presbuig,  and  Pesth  raOwmy  quits  the  Roe  of  the  Kortheni 
SUtes,  and  Vienna  and  Breslau  railways  at  Ganaendori^  18  miles  from 
Vienna:  it  then  runs  in  a  generally  east-souUi-eastem  direction  by 
PMsbuig,  23  miles,  past  Neuhassel  to  Waitzen,  and  thenoe  southward 
to  Pesth,  21  miles.  From  Pesth  it  is  continued  easieouth-east  to 
Szolnok,  65  miles.  An  extension  of  it  to  Debreezin  is  in  oonrse  of 
construction.  A  line  134  miles  long  runs  north-westward  from 
Vienna  to  Stockerau ;  and  another  of  25  miles  runs  east-eouth-east 
from  Vienna  to  Bruck.  A  line  of  railway,  chiefly  for  gooda,  but 
which  also  carries  passengers,  runs  from  Budweis  through  Liuz  to 
Gmuden,  about  120  miles :  the  carnages  on  it  are  drawn  hj  horses. 
In  Lombardy  a  railway  will  shortly  connect  Venice  with  lulan  and 
Como  :  at  present  it  is  only  completed  and  in  operation  fttnn  Venice 
westward  by  Vicenza  to  Verona,  whence  it  is  continued  to  Mantua; 
and  on  the  other  side  eastward  from  Milan  to  Trevi^^o.  The  into^ 
mediate  space  between  Treviglio  and  Verona  is  in  progress.  Ths 
line  between  Milan  and  Como,  28  miles,  is  in  operation ;  as  is  slso  a 
short  line  between  Venice  and  Treviso.  The  Venioe  and  Milan  hne, 
in  conjunction  with  that  between  Vienna  and  Trieste  and  the  steamen 
from  Triest  to  Venioe,  will  greatly  accelerate  the  oommnnication 
between  Vienna  and  Milan. 

Soilj  Oiimate,  ProducU. — The  soil  is  of  endless  variety,  but  in  genenl 
favoured  by  a  mild  and  genial  climate,  and  distinguished  by  remark- 
able productivenessL 

Slavonia  and  the  south-eastern  and  central  parts  of  Hnngaiy  (and 
we  begiu  with  these  as  forming  the  most  extensive  subdivision  of  this 
vast  monarchy)  present  a  wide  expanse  of  lowland  abounding  in  day 
and  marl  and  of  exuberant  fertility,  yet  lying  in  immediate  oootact 
with  arid,  sandy  steppes  and  extensive  morasses,  which  occupy  more 
than  6400  square  miles  of  the  Hungarian  territory  alone.  Large  tracts 
of  these  steppes  however  have  been  reclaimed  and  brought  under 
cultivation.  This  very  territory  however  in  its  northern  and  western 
districts  is  characterised  bv  mountain  and  forest :  it  is  encompassed 
in  the  north  by  the  Carpatnians,  which  extend  in  a  broad  aemidrGle 
from  Presbuig  one  of  the  most  westerly  points  of  Hungary  to  its 
eastern  confines,  and  their  oi&ets  also  strike  deep  into  Hie  interior  of 
the  country :  in  the  west  various  branches  and  groups  of  the  CeUan, 
Styrian,  and  Julian  Alps  cover  a  large  portion  of  its  surface.  The 
lowland  of  which  we  have  spoken  occupies  about  25,000  square  miles ; 
the  laiger  portion,  an  area  of  about  21,000  miles,  lies  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Transsylvanian  Mountains,  and  is  watered  by  ^lat 
river  and  the  Theiss  for  a  length  of  upwards  of  300  miles,  and  inters 
Bpersed  with  extensive  steppes  and  morasses.  The  smaller  plain  in 
the  west  stretching  eastfwaj^  from  the  Neusiedler  Lake,  with  a  breadth 
of  nearly  120  miles  beyond  Gran  and  along  each  bank  of  the  Danube, 
comprises  an  area  of  upwards  of  4000  square  miles,  which  is  remark- 
able for  its  fertility.  The  general  character  of  the  Hungarian  soil, 
exclusive  of  the  more  northerly  districts  and  such  9m  are  partiaUj  a 
waste  of  barren  sand  and  swamp,  or  whose  soil  is  saturated  as  in 
many  eastern  districts  with  saltpetre,  is  that  of  great  productiveoesa 
The  climate  is  of  a  mixed  character :  at  the  dose  of  June  when  the 
harvest  begins  in  the  plains  the  com  is  scarcely  in  ear  in  the  hiriier 
regiona  The  temperature  is  on  the  whole  higher  than  that  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  vapours  frx>m  the  marshy  borders  of  the  Danube  and 
Theiss  as  well  as  inland  swamps  are  prejudicial  to  health  in  some 
quarters.  Hungary  abounds,  as  we  have  seen,  in  rivers,  streams,  and 
lakes,  and  possesses  some  considerable  canals ;  it  is  also  richer  than 
most  European  countries  in  metals  and  minerals,  tin  and  platina  bring 
the  only  metals  not  foimd  in  it. 

South  of  Hungary  Ue  the  former  prindpalities  of  Croatia  and 
Slavonia,  the  laxger  portion  of  which  is  now  incorporated  with  it 
Croatia,  comprising  in  its  south-western  quarter  the  maritime  territory 
from  lUume  to  Carlobago,  is  intersected  by  a  continuation  of  the 
Carinthian  chain,  to  which  is  owing  its  sltemation  of  plain  and  hi^- 
land,  and  its  variable  though  generally  salubrious  climate.  Where 
the  soil  lies  low,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Save  and  Dtave,  it 
is  productive ;  in  more  elevated  situations  it  is  a  cold  clay ;  and  near 
the  coast  marsh  and  sand  abound.  Nine-tenths  of  the  surfiu»  pro- 
duce grain,  wine,  frxdt^  and  tobacco,  or  furnish  metals  and  a  supply 
of  timber. 

Slavonia,  the  northern  districts  of  which  are  separated  from 
Hungary  by  the  Drave  and  Danube  whilst  the  southern  are  watered 
by  the  Save,  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  from  west  to  east  by 
mountains  and  hills :  the  principal  chain,  known  as  the  '  Frushks- 
Gora,'  commences  in  Croatia  and  subsides  not  fiur  beyond  its  eastern 
limits.  The  rest  of  the  province  has  an  undulating  sur&oe,  which 
gives  some  variety  to  its  spacious  and  fruitful  plains.  With  the 
exception  of  the  swamps  that  range  along  the  banks  of  the  Save, 
Slavonia  is  a  land  of  unusual  fertility :  its  chief  productions  are  winei, 
silk,  honey,  spirits,  fruit,  iron,  and  ooaL 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  frontier  of  the  aroh-prxndpatity 
of  Transsylvania  borders  on  the  Hungarian  territory.  As  the  Carpa- 
thians range  over  its  whole  extent  its  surface  is  at  a  much  greater 
elevation  than  the  neighbouring  territories,  and  slopes  gradually  frt>m 
the  north-easterly  bolder  of  the  province  to  the  south-westerly  point 
where  the  Marosch  discharges  its  fertilising  stream  into  Hungary. 
Transsylvania  is  without  a  single  plain  propeny  so  called,  but  shounos 
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in  yalleys  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  extent,  finely  wooded,  and 
inferior  to  none  in  Europe  for  beauty  of  scenery  and  fertility.  It  is 
full  of  lakes  and  natural  pieces  of  water.  In  the  more  elevated  regions 
the  dimate  is  raw  and  cold,  but  below  them  it  is  temperate  and  pure ; 
no  part  of  the  province  can  be  termed  unhealthy.  The  highlands 
being  generally  covered  with  forests,  timber  is  the  chief  Transsylva- 
nian  produce ;  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  rock-salt,  and  small  quantities  of 
copper,  lead,  and  precious  stones  are  found  in  this  province.  In  other 
respects  Transsfylvania  is  characterised  by  neaHy  the  same  class  of 
productions  as  Hungary. 

North  of  the  Carpathians,  which  separate  Hungary  from  Qalicia,  lies 
the  great  Qalioian  plain,  gradually  sloping  from  the  mountains  till  it 
opens  upon  the  extensive  flat  of  whidi  a  hill  or  rirer^s  bank  seldom 
relieves  the  monotony,  and  the  distant  Korth  Sea  and  the  Baltic  form 
the  northern  boundaries.  Gkdicia  though  it  contains  many  sandy 
tracts  is  next  to  Hungary  a  principal  granary  of  the  Austrian  states, 
and  supplies  large  quantities  of  salt,  some  precious  metals,  and  many 
other  mineral  and  vegetable  productions.  Its  soil  is  of  very  varied 
character :  in  the  west^  but  more  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
San,  it  is  marshy  and  sandy  and  far  inferior  in  all  respects  to  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  province,  which  are  watered  by  the  Dniester  and 
coTered  with  a  moist  cold  loam  and  beds  of  chalk.  These  beds  are 
intermixed  with  layers  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  quartz,  and  'here  and 
there  rise  fipm  the  surface  into  low  hills;  and  the  Qalician  soU  is 
nowhere  eo  productive  as  in  the  districts  of  Zloczoff  and  StanislawoS 
In  climate  Galicia  is  of  northern  temperature,  for  there  are  few  parts 
in  which  the  cold  influence  of  the  Carpathian  atmosphere  is  not  sen- 
sibly felt :  hence  the  grape  and  most  other  fruits  do  not  generally 
ripen.  In  general  character  Cracow  may  be  included  vrith  (£ilicia,  as 
it  is  now  incorporated  politically.  Its  chief  agricultural  products  are 
com,  flax,  and  some  nruits.  There  are  scarcely  any  manufactures. 
Iron,  coal,  and  marble  are  found. 

The  south-western  limits  of  Galicia  adjoin  the  high  mountain 
regions  of  Austrian  Silesia,  a  country  as  poor  in  grain  as  it  is  abun- 
dant in  pastures  and  timbcsr,  and  known  in  common  with  Moravia  and 
Bohemia  for  its  growth  of  flax  and  its  linen  manufactures. 

South-west  of  Silesia  lies  Moravia,  which  compared  with  the  adja- 
cent regions  of  Hungary  or  Bohemia  has  a  far  milder  climate ;  it  is 
mountainous  in  its  eastern,  northern,  and  western  districts,  but  low 
and  open  towards  the  centre  and  south,  the  rich  expanse  of  which  has 
been  styled  "  a  land  of  maize  and  wine."  In  this  direction  it  presents 
a  line  of  rich  and  finely-cultivated  plains ;  but  the  remainder  of  the 
province,  occupying  upwards  of  one  half  of  its  area,  is  intersected  by 
arms  of  the  Sudetsch  and  Carpathian  ranges,  between  which  however 
lie  many  fertile  valleys.  The  greater  portion  of  the  province  is  from 
480  to  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

West  of  Moravia  lies  the  great '  Cauldron  Plain '  of  Bohemia,  boimd 
in  on  every  side  by  the  granite-based  chain  of  the  giant  Sudetsch 
Mountains,  the  '  Riesen-Qebirge,'  the  Moravian,  B<5hmerwald,  and  Ore 
(Erz-Qebifge)  mountains,  which  send  out  their  ofisets  into  the  interior 
of  the  country.  The  heart  of  this  Idngdom  presents  a  surface  of 
genUe  undulations  studded  in  many  parts  with  lofty  isolated  eleva- 
tions, and  sloping  from  almost  every  point  towards  the  central  and 
lowest  part  of  Bohemia,  the  '  Valley  of  the  Elbe.'  This  country  lies 
so  high  that  it  has  scarcely  a  river  which  does  not  rise  within  its  own 
boundioy  or  dose  upon  ii  The  plain  country  which  occupies  its 
centre  is  equidistant  from  the  Baltic  and  Adriatic,  and  enjoys  a  mild, 
regular,  and  healthy  temperature;  but  the  climate  is  raw  and  variable 
over  the  larger  part  of  its  surface,  which  is  occupied  by  the  highlands 
and  mountains.  Bohemia  is  rich  in  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
products ;  and  the  arable  and  otherwise  productive  lands,  although 
nearly  two^hirds  of  the  surface  are  occupied  by  woods  and  forests, 
extend  over  fom>eevenths  of  the  Bohemian  territory. 

The  Archduchy  of  Austria  consists  of  two  provinces :  the  'lower 
province'  is  intersected  on  the  confines  of  Styria  by  a  branch  of  the 
If  oric  Alps,  and  its  centre  by  one  of  the  smaller  arms,  the  Cetian 
Mountains,  whilst  the  warm  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Danube  traverses 
this  and  the  adjoining  province  for  above  160  miles.  The  '  upper 
province,'  which  forms  the  western  part  of  the  Archduchy,  is  a  moun- 
tain region  the  southern  portion  of  which  abounds  in  the  lofty  peaks, 
glaciers,  and  valleys  v^ch  distinguish  the  Korio  Alps ;  the  northern 
contains  part  of  Uie  less  elevat^  summits  of  the  Bohemian  Forest 
chain,  cr  *  B5hmerwald-Qebirge.'  The  '  lower  province '  is  poor  as  a 
com  oountiy ;  but  produces  much  frtdt  and  wine,  iron,  silver,  and 
coals,  and  may  in  a  manufacturing  point  of  view  be  considered  as  the 
Lancashire  of  Austria.  The  upper  province,  which  includes  the 
Salzbai^  territoir  and  contains  in  proportion  to  its  extent  more 
rivers  and  lakes  than  any  other  district  in  the  empire,  has  a  soil  which 
in  spite  of  the  skill  and  unwearied  industry  of  its  inhabitants  does 
not  yield  grain  enough  for  their  consumption,  though.it  raises  lai^e 
quantities  of  friut,  hay,  and  oats ;  a  g^reat  quantity  of  salt  is  obtained, 
as  well  as  muoh  iron,  and  some  inconsiderable  supplies  of  gold,  silver, 
lead,  copper,  and  other  metals. 

Styria,  which  the  Archduchy  bounds  on  the  north,  is  completely 
ooToned  both  in  its  northern  and  western  districts  by  those  majestic 
arms  of  the  Julian  Alps  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Stvrian  Alps.' 
The  southern  and  eastern  districts  contain  fewer  lofty  heights,  and  are 
interseeted  hy  gentle  hillsy  the  spaces  between  which  are  often  occu- 


pied by  broad  and  well-cultivated  valleys.  The  whole  of  the  province, 
which  seems  naturally  to  divide  itself  into  Upper  and  Lower  Styria, 
is  amply  provided  wiUi  rivers  and  streams,  whence  its  rich  pastures 
and  abundant  crops  of  every  kind  of  grain,  of  clover,  yegetables,  fruit, 
and  wines,  and  its  fine  races  of  horses  and  cattle.  Few  cotmtries  of 
the  same  extent  in  Europe  are  more  valuable  for  stores  of  salt, 
iron,  steel,  and  tin,  and  for  works  and  manufactories. 

West  of  this  duchy  lies  one  of  the  most  ancient  poaseBslons  of  the 
crown  of  Austria,  the  earldom  of  the  Tyrol,  which  in  conjunction 
vnth  Upper  Austria  has  been  denominated  the  '  German  Switzerland.' 
The  Rheetian,  or  Tyrolese  Alps,  the  most  elevated  mountains  in  the 
Austrian  dominions,  which  run  through  this  province  frvm  the  Orison 
to  the  Hlyrian  frt)ntier  and  meet  the  Noric  on  that  of  Upper  Austria, 
are  scarcely  less  lofty  than  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  The  Femer 
Mountains  trayerse  the  Tyrol  at  an  inferior  elevation  from  the  sources 
of  the  Bitsch,  or  Adige,  in  a  direct  north-easteriy  line  to  the  valley  of 
the  ZUler ;  and  the  '  Mittel-Berge,'  or  mountains  of  middle  elevation, 
on  whose  more  fertile  surface  tiie  Alps  look  down,  divide  the  Tyrol 
into  smiling  plain  and  valley,  whence  the  Tyrolese  lowlands  have 
derived  then*  appropriate  name  of  '  thaler,'  or  vales,  of  which  about 
29  are  dotted  with  town  or  village,  and  fertilised  by  tiie  waters  of  the 
Inn,  Etsch,  Brenta,  and  a  number  of  other  streams.  The  air  is  gene- 
rally pure  and  keen,  though  in  the  south  the  effect  of  the  sirocco  is 
partially  felt.  The  chief  products  are  horses  and  cattle,  grain,  wine, 
fruit,  potatoes,  timber,  salt,  iron,  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  a  little 
gold. 

Illyria,  which  touches  part  of  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Tyrol  and 
is  composed  of  the  duchies  of  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  the  territory  of 
Triest,  Austrian  Frioul,  Istria,  a  portion  of  Croatia,  and  the  Quamero 
Islands  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  is  principally  of  a  mountainous 
character.  That  portion  which  lies  north  of  the  Drave  is  traversed 
by  the  Noric  Alps  which  extend  to  the  banks  of  that  river ;  south  of 
i1^  and  next  to  the  Italian  frontier,  the  Carinthian  range  separates 
the  territory  of  the  Save  and  Isonzo  from  that  of  the  Drave ;  and  in 
continijance  of  this  range  the  Julian  or  Camiolan  Alns  run  in  a  south- 
easterly course  towards  Dalmatia  until  it  is  bounded  by  the  Adriatic. 
These  regions  are  full  of  lakes  (amongst  others  the  celebrated  Zdrk- 
nitzer  in  Carinthia,  which  wholly  loses  its  waters  at  certain  seasons), 
of  natural  oaves,  and  wild  scenery.  They  are  senarated  from  the 
'  Kiisten-Land,'  or  maritime  frontier  districts,  by  what  is  termed  the 
'Karst'  (from  'carso,'  a  desert),  extending  from  Triest  deep  into  the 
circle  of  Adelsberg,  and  covered  with  nimiberless  limestone  hills, 
generally  unfavourable  to  vegetation,  and  exposed  to  the  prevailing 
north-easterly  wind.  The  Kiisten-Land  itself,  liable  to  incessant 
tempests  ana  burning  heats,  and  by  nature  sterile  and  uncultivable, 
would  be  a  desolate  waste  but  for  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
extort  their  precarious  crops  from  the  most  perverse  of  soils.  Ko 
country  can  be  more  varied  in  climate  than  Illyria :  in  the  north, 
where  so  many  of  its  mountains  are  capped  with  perpetual  snows,  a 
pure  and  bracmg  atmosphere  conduces  to  health  and  exertion ;  in  the 
south  and  east  a  hot  sky,  and  in  many  districts  noxious^  vapours, 
render  the  country  scarcely  habitable  except  by  the  natives.  Ko 
lessTsried  are  its  products.  Horses  and  cattle,  flax,  hemp,  maize, 
and  buckwheat,  the  pure  and  semi-metals,  coals  and  other  minerals, 
are  raised;  and  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  mulberry-tree  grow 
luxuriantiy. 

The  most  southern  province  of  the  Austrian  dominions  is  Dalmatia. 
a  narrow  strip  of  country  far  more  favoured  by  nature  than  the 
neighbouring  territory  of  Illyria,  but  comparatively  unproductive, 
owing  to  the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  tne  people.  It  has  a  long 
line  of  coast,  washed  by  the  Adriatic,  and  studded  with  numerous 
woods,  harbours,  inlets,  and  islands:  its  interior  and  its  eastern 
confines  are  traversed  by  branches  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  here  termed 
the  Wellcbit,  or  Morlachian  Mountains,  and  a  few  ofisets  of  the  Julian^ 
many  of  which  are  of  considerable  elevation.  Besides  these,  there  are 
the  Montenegrine  Mountains,  encircling  tiie  spacious  gulf  of  Cattaro. 
Both  the  high  and  low  lands  of  this  province  are  in  general  of  lime- 
stone formation,  uncultivated,  and  abounding  in  forests ;  where  the 
Kerka,  the  more  southerly  Cettina,  and  other  inconsiderable  streams 
water  the  soU,  it  might  be  rendered  productive.  In  climate  it  is 
Italian,  seldom  visited  by  snow,  but  exposed  to  the  cold  north  wind, 
and  to  the  insalubrious  exhalations  from  the  marshes  along  its  shores. 
The  numerous  islands  which  line  the  coast,  many  of  which  are  near 
enough  to  it  to  form  narrow  straits,  or  as  they  are  termed  canals, 
possess  a  naked  rocky  soil,  are  only  partially  inhabited,  and  of  littie 
use  except  for  fishing,  and  feeding  sheep  and  goats  in  summer.  The 
chief  products  of  Dalmatia  consist  of  marble  of  excellent  quality, 
VTine,  oil,  figs,  almonds,  wax,  homed  oattie,  sheep,  salt,  and  more 
particularly  fish. 

At  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  bounded  by  the 
lofty  chain  of  the  Alps  on  the  north,  and  by  the  Po  along  the  whole 
line  of  its  southern  frontier,  lies  the  spacious  plain  whi(£  forms  the 
lai^er  portion  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Yenioe,  one 
of  the  richest  appendages  of  the  Austrian  crown.  The  Rhtetian 
Alps,  which  stretch  eastward  from  the  Logo  di  Como,  form  a  lofty 
barrier  between  Switzerland,  part  of  Tynu,  and  Lombardy;  they 
extend  southward  to  Monte  Pellegrino,  where  the  Carinthian  Alps 
begin,  and  in  their  course  encircle  and  traverse  the  whole  northecQ 
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difltricta  of  the  Venetian  territory.  This  elevated  surface,  which 
embraces  one-third  at  least  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  soil,  contains 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Adda,  Piave,  Tagliamento,  and  other  leas 
considerable  streams.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  magnificent  plain 
which  lies  between  the  foot  of  the  Alps  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Po 
rises  the  picturesque  chain  of  the  Euganean  hills,  which  have  no  con- 
nection with  any  part  of  the  Alps  themselves,  nor  does  any  summit 
attain  an  elevation  of  1800  feet.  The  plain  itself  descends  gently  to 
the  maigin  of  the  Po,  which  is  its  southern  limit  as  respects  Lombsurdy 
and  Venice ;  whilst  its  eastern  slope  to  the  Adriatic  coast  is  so  gradual 
as  to  form  aJmost  a  complete  leveL  The  land  is  fertilised  by  artificial 
irrigation  :  in  the  west  in  particular  the  soil  consists  of  a  tiiick  coat 
of  loam  or  mould ;  but  at  its  eastern  extremity,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  the  surface  changes  to  extensive 
swamps  and  marshes.  The  maritime  districts  on  the  Adriatic  are 
flat  and  sandy,  and  abound  in  lakes  of  stagnant  water,  which  have 
been  gradually  created  by  the  numerous  streams  which  seek  an  outiet 
in  this  direction.  The  climate  is  in  general  mild  and  temperate, 
though  in  severe  winters  the  thermometer  has  descended  20  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit  below  the  freezing  point;  snow  has  been  known  to  lie 
upon  the  ground  for  weeks ;  and  even  the  lagunes  of  Venice  at  times 
have  been  coated  with  ice.  In  Lombardy  however  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  winter  season  is  the  continued  reotirrence  of  heavy 
rains,  which  last  two  months  at  a  time  or  more.  The  air  of  the  high- 
lands is  keen  and  bracing.  On  the  whole,  except  the  parts  in  which 
the  marsh  or  '  lagune '  predominates,  the  climate  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice  is  unquestionably  salubrious.  The  soil  in  addition  to  most  of 
the  usual  sorts  of  grain  produces  maize,  rice,  and  millet ;  peas,  beans, 
potatoes,  hemp,  and  flax ;  v^etables  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  which  are 
become  almost  necessaries  of^life  in  tins  climate ;  and  in  some  parts 
safiron.  Rich  as  Lombardy  in  particular  Lb  in  pasture  land,  there  is 
scarcely  a  possession  of  the  Austrian  crown  where  the  rearing  of 
cattle  is  in  general  more  n^lected  ;  we  must  however  exclude  from 
this  remark  the  districts  which  produce  the  celebrated  Parmesan  and 
Strachina  cheeses.  There  is  no  branch  of  industry  more  carefully  or 
profitably  cultivated  than  the  raising  and  manufacture  of  silk ;  the 
Alpine  districts,  too,  yield  considerable  quantities  of  iron,  copper, 
coal,  marble,  and  other  minerals. 

The. following  tables  will  show  the  extent,  distribution,  and  occu- 
pation of  the  productive  land  in  the  Austrian  Empire  in  1846  : — 

Distribution  of  the  Productive  Land  in  English  Acres. 


Districts. 

Arable. 

Vine- 
yards. 

Meadows 

and 
Gardens. 

Olive- 
grounds 

and 
Shrub- 
beries. 

Pasture. 

Wood- 
lands. 

Lower  Austria     . 
Upper  Austria 
Styria     .... 
Cariuthia     and ) 

Camiola    .    .f 
KUstenlandCMa 

riUme      Dis-  }■ 

tricte) ...  J 

Tyrol 

Bohemia     .    .    . 
Moravia       and ) 

Silesia.    .    .  ; 
Galicia    .... 
Dalmatia     .    .    . 
Lombardy  .    ,    . 
Venice    .... 
MiUtary  Frontiers 
Himgarv     .    .    . 
Traussylvania 

1,994,173 
1,211,649 
1,036,162 

678,091 

350,054 

374,712 
6,105,995 

8,365,569 

8,266,698 
348,025 
2,070,702 
2,275,286 
2,134,978 
20,592,410 
1,832,475 

114,178 

88 

77,840 

23,967 

87,225 

89,948 
4,462 

87,596 

42 
169,216 
86,119 
54,990 
69,311 
1,695,913 
145,246 

637,831 
725,394 
648,866 

706,668 

232,220 

665,268 
1,421,072 

578,226 

2,912,537 

80,878 

505,163 

750,616 

1,220,749 

4,509,131 

883,190 

12,423 
7,410 

88,'4*97 
78,299 
26,421 

858,044 
636,300 
851,558 

1,197,851 

741,974 

997,756 
977,575 

655,806 

1,952,440 

1,361,405 

600,678 

765,542 

1.112,188 

4,539.571 

888,190 

1,598,696 
1,562.262 
2,509,497 

2,024,111 

451,22-2 

2,894.831 
8,758,987 

1,881,039 

6,031,065 
1,106.811 
955,350 
646,131 
3,065,642 
15.900,970 
6,410,256 

Total    .    . 

52,636,979 

2,506,091 

16,517,303 

163,050 

17,631,878 

50,295,370 

Tabli  op  the  Grain,  &a,  Grown  in  1846,  in  English  Quarters. 


Districts. 

Wheat 

Rye. 

fiariey. 

Oats. 

Maize. 

Potatoes 
busliels). 

Lower  Austria  . 

Upper  Austria  . 

Styria.    .    .    . 

Carinthia  and  > 
Camiola     .  j 

Maritime  Dis-  / 
1  tricts  .  .  ]■ 
,  Tyrol   .... 

Bohemia  .    .    . 

Moravia  and ) 
Silesia    .    .   f 

Galida     .    .    . 

Dalmatia.    .    . 

Lombardy    .    . 

Venice.    .    .    . 

Military  Pron-| 

Hungary  .    ]     . 

Transsylvania  ) 

(about)  .    .  i 

Total    .    . 

261,619 
245.254 
230,868 

126,772 

80,296 

70,696 
1,234,126 

492,254 

616,844 
46,039 
519,965 
373,772 

129,173 

6,0n,460 

654,600 

1,144,228 
561,8.'>9 
401,047 

259,437 

16,683 

151,429 
2,999,345 

1,067,641 

1,653,721 

6,109 

112,590 

27,711 

343,879 

4,046,694 

645,600 

231,944 
227,862 
81,638 

102,116 

81,420 

75,278 
1,708,687 

791.839 

3,315,518 
86,751 
13.528 
9,818 

166,921 

4,775,911 

827.800 

1.167,756 
600.916 
965,961 

298,058 

17,455 

66,832 
2.834,169 

1.266,637 

8,223,4.14 
9,818 
83,787 
61,749 

248,963 

6,324,242 

763.700 

6^982 

436 

437,268 

46,029 

103,643 
181.573 

878 

116,081 
80,984 
756.927 
685,358 

898,429 

8,394,288 

763,700 

2.964,323 
1,692,691 
8,241,647 

3,459,786 

419,868 

1,852,800 
21,084,849 

14,796,250 

88,199,690 

28,747 

794,770 

502,227 

1,829.662 

)  Nore- 
i    tniu. 

10,159,723 

18,337,773 

10,890,026 

17,922,977 

6^872,676 

90.816,310 

Under  the  arable  land  161,605  acres  are  included,  wluch  were 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  rice  chiefly  in  Lombardy  and  Venice,  the 
Military  Frontiers,  Dalmatia,  and  other  districts  of  the  south.  The 
total  number  of  acres  employed  in  the  olive  plantations  was  61,158. 

The  beet-root  is  very  much  cultivated,  and  many  factories  have 
been  established  for  the  extraction  of  the  sugar.  Hops  are  grown 
extensively,  and  on  many  of  the  larger  farms  are  diHtillfiries  and 
breweries. 

Among  the  commercial  products  we  may  mention  tobaooo,  tiiat 
raised  in  the  south  of  Himgary  being  accounted  by  some  the  best 
which  is  grown  in  Europe ;  an  excellent  kind  is  also  produced  in 
Slavonia,  Tnoissylvania,  and  Galicia;  a  considerable  quantity  but  of 
inferior  quality  is  raised  in  Styria^  the  Tyrol,  Lombardy,  and 
other  districts.  In  1849  there  were  made  in  Austria  (not  including 
Hungary)  about  41,000  cwt.  of  snuff,  272,000  cwt.  of  tobacco,  and 
181,964,394  bundles  of  cigars ;  and  in  Hungary  about  5900  cwt  of 
snuff,  30,000  cwt.  of  tobacco,  and  994,375  bundles  of  cigars. 

Hemp  is  grown  largely  in  Moravia,  Lombardy,  Transsylvania. 
Silesia,  Styria,  Bohemia,  Camiola,  and  the  Tyrol,  and  of  inferior 
quality  in  Hungary.  Flax  of  fine  quality  is  raised  in  Lombardy  and 
Silesia ;  considerable  quantities  of  a  somewhat  inferior  kind  are  raised 
in  Moravia,  Bohemia,  Styria,  the  Upper  Ens,  Himgary,  and  Camiola. 
Indigo,  anil,  madder,  and  other  dyes,  with  rhubarb,  Uquorioe,  spikenard, 
gentian,  and  other  medicinal  roots  are  also  grown  to  some  extent 
Iceland  moss  \b  collected  in  oonsiderable  quantities  on  the  Cafpathisn 
Mountains,  where  it  grows  in  masses  of  five  and  six  feet  in  height 

The  cultivation  of  fruit  is  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  every  part  of 
Austria^  with  the  exception  of  Qalida;  the  best  descriptions  are 
raised  in  the  Archduchy,  Styria,  the  Tyrol,  Moravia,  Bohemia^  Cracow, 
Illyria,  Lombardy,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Transsylvania.  Whole 
forests  of  plums  and  damsons  are  to  be  met  with  in  Hungary ;  and  a 
large  quantity  of  land  is  devoted  to  the  produce  of  the  former  alone 
in  the  Slavonian  circle  of  Syrmia,  where  is  annually  manu&ctured  a 
great  amount  of  Slivavitza  (or  Raky),  a  brandy  extracted  from  the 
plum  and  damson,  which  is  a  favourite  beverage  among  the  Slavo- 
nians, and  is  also  made  in  the  Archduchy  and  Hungary  ;  filberts  and 
chestnuts,  figs  and  almonds,  are  the  growth  of  Lombardy  and  most  of 
the  southern  provinces;  currants  and  raisins  are  exported  from 
Dalmatia  and  the  adjacent  islands ;  and  the  grenade,  pomegranate, 
lime,  lemon  (which  is  extensively  grown  in  the  Tyrol,  Lombardy  and 
Venice,  Illyria,  and  Dalmatia),  orange,  date,  and  aloe  are  natives  of 
some  of  the  southern  and  south-eastern  provinces.  In  these  parts  the 
olive  LB  likewise  cultivated  largely.  Melons  are  extensively  cultivated 
in  Lombardy,  Venice,  and  especially  in  Hungary. 

Of  what  is  deemed  the  available  soil  of  the  Austrian  dominiona^ 
one  third  part  is  occupied  by  woods  and  forests;  and  it  will  therefore 
naturally  occur  to  every  reader  that  wood  must  constitute  one  of  the 
staple  productions.  The  more  level  districts  grow  the  oak,  beech, 
ash,  alder,  elm,  poplar,  lime  or  linden,  birch,  willow,  and  plane; 
wMLst  the  fir,  pine,  larch,  cedar,  and  yew,  and,  where  Uiese  will  not 
thrive,  the  dwarf-pine  and  juniper  seek  the  more  elevated  regions. 
The  Bakony  forest  in  Hungary,  which  is  above  50  miles  long,  and 
from  10  to  25  miles  broad,  and  the  Draganesch  in  Illyria,  as  well  as  the 
forests  of  the  Buckowine,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia,  abound  in  oaks  of 
extraordinary  dimensions,  and  would  afford  inexhaustible  resources 
to  a  state  like  England.  The  quantity  of  wood  felled  in  1846 
amounted  to  42,532,000  klafbers,  or  about  5,316,500  loads.  Among 
the  products  of  the  Austrian  forests  we  may  name  potashes,  which 
are  chiefly  made  in  Hungary,  Qalicia,  and  the  Buckowine,  Moravia, 
the  Archduchy,  and  Bohemia.  Tar,  charcoal,  gall-apples,  and  turpen- 
tine should  be  added  to  this  enumeration  of  the  products  of  the 
Austrian  forests,  though  they  are  not  of  considerable  moment 

The  quantity  of  wine  annually  made  in  the  Austrian  temtozy  averages 
upwards  of  600,000,000  gallons.  Hungary,  Lombardy  and  Venice,  the 
j^hduchy,  Transsylvania,  Styria  and  the  Tyixtl,  lUyria,  Dalmatia, 
and  Moravia  are  the  chief  wine  countries ;  but  a  considerable  quantity 
is  made  in  Bohemia.  Six-sevenths  of  the  wine  made  in  the  Ausfatian 
dominions  is  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  themselves. 

In  1836  the  number  of  domestic  animals  was  estimated  at 
2,570,921  horses,  2,847,048  oxen,  and  4,053,257  cows  in  Austria,  and 
1,000,000  oxen  and  cows  in  Hungary  and  Transsylvania,  and  27,341,768 
sheep,  of  which  above  20,000,000  belonged  to  Hungary  and  Transsyl- 
vania. The  finest  breeds  of  horses  are  reared  in  Truissylvania  and 
the  Buckowine;  they  are  well  formed,  and  of  Turkish  descent:  the 
Hungarian  are  of  slender  make,  and  commonly  much  below  fifteen 
hands,  their  greatest  height ;  but  they  are  a  swift  and  dunible  race  of 
animals.  The  Qalician  breed,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  of  Polish 
blood  which  are  bred  in  the  circles  of  Zloczoff  and  Brsersny,  are  of 
still  more  diminutive  size,  and  in  general  trained  from  a  wild  state; 
but  they  are  remarkably  hardy,  as  well  as  swift-footed.  The  Bohenuan 
and  Moravian  horse  is  principally  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes, 
whilst  the  breed  record  in  the  Archduchy,  Styria,  and  Carinthia  are 
of  strong  and  powerful  make,  fitted  for  private  use  and  military 
service ;  but  the  stock  of  the  latter  is  by  no  means  sufiBdent  In 
fact,  the  supply  of  horses  in  the  Austrian  dominions  is  so  inadequate 
to  the  demand,  that  they  are  compelled  to  import  cairiage-horses,  as 
well  as  remounts  for  the  cavalry.  Lombardy  takes  the  lead  in  8up> 
plying  mules  and  asses,  and  conjointly  with  Venice  pOBsessefl  a  stodc 
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of  some  50,000,  above  four-fiflhs  of  l^e  whole  Austrian  stook.  The 
miJes  of  Dlyria  and  the  Tyrol  are  larger,  stronger,  and  handsomer 
than  the  ordinary  race,  and  as  swift  as  a  fleet  horse. 

Of  homed  cattle  Uie  choicest  breeds  are  reared  in  Hungary, 
Transsylvania,  Lombardy,  and  Styria;  those  of  the  first  two  countries 
are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  handsome  horns,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  flesh ;  the  Lombardy  cattle  appear  to  be 
a  cross  of  the  Swiss  and  Hungarian  breeds,  and  are  of  handsome  size 
and  strong  make ;  the  Styrian  breeds  are  the  same  large,  long-bodied, 
crumpled-homed,  ahort-lcgged  race  as  the  Cai-inthian  and  Croatian. 
Buffidoes  are  bred  in  parts  of  the  south  of  Hungary,  as  well  as  in 
Transsylyania  and  Slayonia,  where  they  are  used  for  the  purposes  of 
draught. 

The  breeding  of  sheep  as  we  hare  seen  is  very  much  more  followed 
in  Hungary  and  Transsylvania  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Austrian 
dominions.  In  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  Hungary  the  breed 
has  been  improved  by  crossing  it  with  Herinos,  and  now  yields  very 
fine  wool  GaUcia  has  much  increased  its  flocks  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  greatly  improved  them  by  mixing  them  wiw  Merinos.  In 
Bohemia,  Moravil^  Silesia,  the  Lower  Ens,  the  east  of  Lombardy,  and 
the  Venetian  territory  a  good  deal  of  att^tion  has  been  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  stock,  and  in  many  places  an  excellent  quality  of  wool  is 
obtained.  On  the  whole,  Austria  does  not  however  produce  as  much 
wool  as  the  consumption  of  her  manufacturers  requires.  We  should 
add,  that  there  are  five  distinct  races  of  sheep  bred  in  Austria — the 
Hungarian,  also  called  the  Zackelschaaf,  which  we  have  just  described, 
the  conmion  curly-coated  sheep,  the  improved  breed,  the  Paduan,  and 
the  pure  Spanish  or  Merino  species. 

The  rearing  of  goats  is  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  in  some  parts 
that  no  other  animal  food  is  eaten  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 
Their  number  may  be  estimated  at  800,000  or  900,000.  They  are 
principally  bred  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Austria  and  Lom- 
bardy, and  good  cheese  is  made  from  their  milk  in  the  Tyrol  and 
Bohemia. 

Swine  are  kept  in  large  herds  throughout  almost  every  province  of 
Austria,  particularly  in  Hungary.  They  are  mostly  kept  in  the 
vicinity  of  forests  of  oaks  and  beeches,  at  a  distance  from  dwelling 
places,  bttng  driven  into  marshes  and  upon  heaths  in  jnimmer,  where 
they  feed  on  roots^  snakes,  and  other  reptiles,  and  into  forests  or 
other  feeding  grounds  in  the  beginning  of  October.  The  markets  of 
Debreosinand  Oedenburg,  in  Hungary,  are  unquestionably  the  largest 
markets  for  swine  and  Isfd  in  all  Europe ;  it  is  said  indeed  that  "  a 
Hungarian  would  die  without  lard,  as  surely  as  a  German  without 
coffee."  In  the  north-western  parts  of  Hungary,  too,  poultxy  is  bred 
in  such  large  quantities  that  one  can  scarcely  pass  from  village  to 
village  without  encountering  fiock  upon  flock  of  fowls,  ducks,  geese, 
and  turkeys.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  districts  around  the 
Austrian  metropolis,  and  indeed  more  or  less  of  every  province  within 
convenient  reach  of  lax^ge  towns.  The  Tyrol  is  celebrated  for  rearing 
canary  birds,  of  which  between  30002.  and  40002.  in  value  are  annually 
sold.  Game  of  all  kinds  is  plentiful  in  most  parts,  and  on  the  list  of 
wild  animals  we  find  the  bear,  lynx,  wolf,  fox,  martin,  chamois-goat, 
otter,  and  land-tortoise. 

The  streams  of  the  Austrian  empire  abound  in  fish.  The  sturgeon 
is  found  in  the  Lower  Danube  and  frequentiy  in  the  Theiss,  and  some 
are  often  caught  that  weigh  1500  lbs.  Next  to  the  sturgeon  is  the 
pike,  the  largest  of  which  are  at  times  40  lbs.  in  weight ;  but  scarcely 
one  species  out  of  the  numerous  fresh-water  varieties  which  exist  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  is  wanting.  We  must  however  mention  the 
pearL-bearing  muscle  which  inhabits  the  rivulets  of  Hungary,  the 
Archduchy,  and  Bohemia,  and  of  which  the  finest  are  taken  m  the 
y  atava,  where  a  regular  pearl  fishery  is  carried  on,  and  in  the  Moldau, 
Hz,  Belika,  and  Keaselbach. 

The  rearing  of  the  silkwom^  though  not  wholly  neglected  in  other 
parts  of  the  south  of  Austria,  is  nowhere  carried  on  to  such  an  extent 
as  in  the  territory  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  where  it  was  introduced 
from  the  two  Sicilies  bv  the  emperor  Charles  V.  The  exports  of 
spun,  raw,  and  waste  silk  average  upwards  of  5,000,000  lbs.,  while 
little  short  of  2,000,000  lbs.  are  retained  for  home  consumption. 

Bees  are  also  an  object  of  much  attention  in  Hungary,  Galicia,  and 
Transsylvania;  and  numbers  of  those  who  derive  an  income  from 
their  productions  possess  apiaries  of  150  or  200  hives.  The  leech  is 
an  article  of  considerable  titide  between  Austria  and  France. 

In  MinercU  Produdions  Austria  surpasses  every  other  country  in 
Europe.  With  the  exception  of  platmiun,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  any  metal  which  it  does  not  possess.  The  richest  of  its  gold- 
mines are  in  Transsylvania,  in  which  no  less  than  forty  are  worked, 
the  most  productive  being  at  Voroschpatack,  Szalathna^  Fazebay,  and 
Kagy-Ag.  The  gold  obtained  in  Hungary  is  partly  found  in  a  pure 
state,  but  most  commonly  extracted  from  silver  ore,  and  even  at  times 
from  copper  ore  :  the  mines  of  Lower  Hungary  produce  about  20,000 
ounces  yearly,  and  those  in  the  north-western  districts  about  5200. 
The  total  quantity  of  gold  produced  in  1847  was  in  Austria  1087 
ounc<«,  in  Hungary  32,443  ounces,  and  in  Transsylvania  34,480  ounces. 
Hungary  possesses  the  richest  of  the  silver-mines,  in  which  the  moun- 
tains about  Schemnitz  and  Kagy-Bunya  most  abound.  The  other 
parts  of  Austria  which  produce  tMs  metal  are  Transsylvania,  Bohemia, 
particularly  the  mines  at  Przibaum,  in  the  circle  of  Beraun;  tiie 


Buckowine,  from  the  lead-mines  near  Eirlibaba ;  Styria;  Gkdicia;  and 
Salzburg  and  the  TyroL  The  total  quantity  of  silver  obtained  in 
1847  was  in  Hungary  700,212  ounces,  in  Transsylvania  80,684  ounces, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions  285,752  ounces.  No 
part  of  the  empire  either  is  so  rich  in  copper  ore,  or  yields  so  large  a 
supply  of  the  metal  as  Hungary  :  its  most  productive  works  are  in  the 
mining  district  of  Schmollnitz,  or  Szomolnok,  where  they  employ 
between  7000  and  8000  hands,  and  yield  full  two-thirds  of  the  supply 
from  that  kingdom.  The  '  cement  water,'  which  the  Zips  brings  down 
to  Schmollnitz,  and  of  which  instances  again  occur  near  Keusohl  in 
northern,  and  at  Jaszka  in  south-western  Hungary,  is  too  remarkable 
to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  The  rivers  in  these  parts  are 
saturated  with  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  precipitated  on  all  iron 
thrown  into  them ;  in  this  way  some  1600  cwt.  of  copper  are  extracted 
from  them  every  year.  Lead  is  much  more  abundant  than  copper, 
and  above  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  obtained  is  from  the  Bleyberg 
(Lead  Mountain),  Konigsberg,  and  other  mines  in  Carinthia.  The 
Hungarian  are  next  in  value ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  mines  of 
Bohemia,  Transsylvania^  Salzburg,  and  the  Buckowine ;  a  small  quan- 
tity is  obtained  from  Dalmatia,  Istria,  and  the  maritime  districts. 
Iron  is  a  metal  of  which  almost  inexhaustible  resources  exist,  though, 
on  account  of  the  deamess  of  fuel,  they  have  not  been  turned  to  such 
extensive  use  as  they  would  be  in  a  country  in  which  coal  was  more 
abundant.  The  total  quantity  of  pig-iron  produced  in  1846  was 
136,591  tons.  Of  this  quantity  nearly  more  than  one-half  is  derived 
from  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola  alone.  The  Styrian  iron,  as  well 
as  that  of  Carinthia,  which  was  known  among  the  Romans  by  the 
name  of  '  Noric  Iron,'  is  in  general  placed  for  its  excellence  on  a  par 
with  the  Swedish.  In  the  Hiittenberg,  Carinthia  possesses  one  of  the 
oldest,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  richest  iron  mines  in  Europe. 
The  circles  of  Beraun,  Rakonitz,  and  Pilsen,  in  Bohemia,  are  also  rich 
in  this  metal  The  other  parts  of  Austria  from  which  it  is  obtained 
are  Moravia  and  Silesia,  the  Archduchy,  Galicia,  the  Buckowine, 
Transsylvania,  and  Hungary,  particularly  in  the  circles  of  Qomor, 
Liptau,  and  Sohl,  where  tiie  best  of  its  iron  is  produced.  The  moun- 
tains of  Lombardy  lying  within  the  territory  of  Brescia,  Bergamo, 
Como,  and  the  Valteline  also  produce  a  considerable  quantity.  Tin 
is  only  raised  in  Bohemia,  and  the  quality  is  good ;  but  the  quantity 
is  comparatively  inconsiderable.  There  is  no  mine  of  quicksilver  in 
Europe  so  rich  as  the  mine  at  Idria  in  Camiola,  the  produce  of  which 
has  however  gradually  declined  of  late  years :  some  quicksilver  is  also 
obtained  from  the  Zalathna  works  in  Transylvania,  and  from  the 
mines  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Carinthia.  Calamine  and  zinc  are 
obtained  from  the  Tyrol,  the  Archduchy,  Styria,  and  Bohemia ;  cobalt 
from  the  mines  at  Dobschau  in  Hungary,  Styria,  and  Bohemia ;  arsenic 
from  Hungary,  Transsylvania,  Bohemia,  and  Salzburg ;  andantimony 
from  the  mines  of  Rosenau  in  Hungary,  Transsylvania,  the  Tyrol,  and 
Bohemia.  Chrome  is  got  in  the  Tyro(  and  bismuth  and  manganese 
in  Bohemia. 

The  various  species  of  salt,  such  as  sea  and  rock-salt,  and  that 
made  from  brine-springs  exist  in  abundance.  Bock-salt  is  abundant 
on  both  sides  of  the  Carpathians ;  and  the  celebrated  mine  of  Wieliczka, 
which  has  been  worked  ever  since  the  year  1253,  and  lies  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Qalida,  is  but  an  inconsiderable  inroad  upon  a  massive 
bed  extending  for  a  length  of  neariy  600  miles  along  the  Carpathians, 
as  fiar  as  Okna  in  Wallachia.  The  mines  and  boiling  works  in  the 
Archduchy  of  Austria,  with  those  in  Styria  and  the  Tyrol,  yield  a  fur- 
ther very  considerable  supply ;  to  which  we  must  add  a  nearly  equal 
quantity  extracted  from  the  mines  in  Transsylvania  and  from  the  rich 
mines  of  the  circle  of  Marmaros  in  Hungary.  Bay-salt  is  supplied 
from  the  salt-pits  along  the  coasts  of  Dalrmttm  and  Istria,  and  m  the 
maritime  districts  and  Quameric  Islands  in  the  Adriatia  Vitriol  is 
raised  almost  wholly  in  Bohemia  and  Hlyria;  alum  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  the  Archduchy,  and  Hungary ;  saltpetre  in  the  east  of  Hun- 
gary, whence  an  almost  unlimited  supply  might  be  obtained;  and 
soda,  which  abounds  in  Hungary,  particularly  on  the  moors  of 
Debreczin  in  the  circle  of  Bihar.  The  saline  morasses  of  that  kingdom 
likewise  furnish  an  abimdant  supply  of  the  finest  sort  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  or  Glauber's  salts. 

Although  the  forests  furnish  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fuel  which  is 
consumed  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  there  is  scarcely  a  province 
which  is  deficient  in  coaL  The  quantity  armually  produced  has  been 
very  largely  increased  within  the  last  few  years  :  in  1847  it  amounted 
to  804,197  tons.  Every  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions  possesses 
more  or  less  native  sulphur,  but  more  particularly  Galicia,  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  and  Transsylvania.  Mineral  tar  and  oil  are  chiefly, 
obtained  in  Galicia  and  the  Buckowine,  where  the  country-people 
denominate  them  'roppa;'  but  they  are  also  produced,  though  but 
partially  tumed  to  account,  in  the  Archduchy,  Hungary,  Bohenu% 
lUyria,  and  Dalmatia. 

Among  predous  stones  the  Bohemian  cai'buncle  and  Hungarian 
opal  stand  in  highest  repute.  The  chalcedony,  ruby,  emerald,  jasper, 
amethyst,  topaz,  camelian,  chrysolite,  and  beryl,  as  well  as  what  is 
called  the  '  marble  diamond'  in  Hungary,  must  be  added  to  the  list 
of  Austrian  precious  stones.  Marble  of  every  description  and  variety 
of  colour  and  vein  is  raised  either  in  Hungary,  Transsylvania, 
Bohemia,  the  Arohduehy,  Tyrol,  Styria,  Hlyria,  Dalmatia,  or  tba 
Italian  possessions  of  Austria^  in  which  latter  the  Veronese  alone  k 
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Mtid  to  poisess  106  distinct  Tuietiefl.  Carinthia,  Stjria,  and  Dalmatia 
Hupply  a  very  fine  white  marble.  Alabaster  is  of  common  occurrence 
in  TaiiouB  |>arte,  the  finest  being  a  product  of  the  Salzbui^  and 
Qalician  Mountains;  the  serpentine,  black  tourmaline,  and  other 
valuable  substances  of  this  class,  are  found  both  in  the  Qerman  and 
Italian  provinces.  Oypsom  is  obtained  in  the  Archduchy,  Tyrol,  and 
Qalicia ;  considerable  beds  of  graphite,  or  black-lead,  of  which  only 
one  is  worked,  exist  in  the  Lower  Ens,  and  it  is  a  product  likewise 
of  Moravia,  Hungary,  and  Transsylvania.  The  best  slate  in  Austria 
is  found  at  Vishnyo,  in  Hungary.  Excellent  alumine  and  silex  are 
obtained  for  the  manufacture  of  duna  and  earthenware.  The  meer- 
schaum, of  which  the  highly-prized  heads  of  tobacco-pipes  are  made, 
is  a  product  of  Moravia  and  Hungary. 

Every  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions  abounds  in  mineral  waters, 
and  it  is  said  that  1500  distinct  springs  may  be  enumerated ;  several 
are  celebrated,  but  none  enjoy  so  universal  a  repute  as  the  waters  of 
Carlsbad,  Bilin,  Sedlits,  Seidschiitz,  Toplits,  and  Eger  in  Bohemia ; 
Carlsbrunn  in  Silesia;  CyUy  in  Styria;  Bartfeldt  and  Fiiret  m 
Hungary ;  Baden  in  the  Archduchy  of  Austria ;  Doma-Handreni  in 
the  Buckowine;  Blrynitza  in  Chdicia;  Wildbad  in  Salzburg;  Rabi 
and  Pejo  in  western  Tyrol ;  the  warm  springs  of  Abbano,  Battaglia^ 
and  other  spots  along  the  Euganean  dechvities  in  the  Venetian  terri- 
tory ;  and  Uie  acidulous  waters,  which  flow  near  Leasina  in  lUyria ; 
— ^these  however  are  but  a  small  number  of  the  mineral  sources 
which  form  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  Austrian  soil  Many  of 
them  have  become  articles  of  consumption  in  foreign  climes. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  linen  manufacture,  or  rather  of  those 

Sroductions  in  which  flax  and  hemp  are  employed,  is  Bohemia, 
[oravia,  and  Silesia,  which  furnish  the  finest  articles  of  tlds  description 
in  Austria.  For  variety  and  goodness  of  manu&cture,  the  states  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice  deserved  to  be  classed  in  the  next  rank  to 
those  three  provinces.  The  Tyrol,  Hungary,  Galicia,  and  Transsyl- 
vania  produce  scarcely  any  but  the  middling  and  coarser  species  of 
linen ;  nor  is  there  much  beyond  what  is  termed  house-linen  made 
in  the  Archduchy,  Illyria,  or  the  Military  Frontier  districts. 

The  largest  manufactures  of  woollens,  both  cloth  and  other  kinds, 
are  established  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia.  In  the  other  parts  of  the 
empire  where  this  branch  of  industiy  is  carried  on  to  a  much  less 
extent,  the  principal  articles  manufactured  are  of  middling  and  coarse 
quality.     Considerable  quantities  of  the  Bohemian  fabric  are  exported. 

The  silk  manufactures  have  very  greatly  extended  in  Austria  since 
the  introduction  of  Jacquard's  machinery.  They  are  principally 
carried  on  in  the  province  of  the  Lower  Ens,  at  Vienna,  and  in  the 
Milanese  and  Venetian  territories.  In  the  Tyrol  also,  particularly  at 
Roveredo,  the  silk  manufactures  are  of  considerable  importance. 
The  cotto»  manufacture  is  not  very  flourishing.  In  1848  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  in  cotton  spinning  was  32,849. 

The  province  of  the  Lower  Ens  takes  the  lead  in  the  manufacture 
of  leather,  of  which  the  best  qualities  are  made  in  Vienna.  The 
Upper  Ens,  Moravia^  Stvria,  Bohemia,  and  the  Tyrol  rank  next  in 
importance.  Hungaiy  abounds  in  tanneries ;  and  in  fact  nearly  eveiy 
province  in  Austria  is  engaged  more  or  less  in  this  branch,  though 
its  produce  is  still  inadequate  to  the  demand. 

In  a  former  pnge  we  gave  some  details  respecting  the  raw  iron 
raised  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  The  article  in  a  cast  state 
is  principally  supplied  by  Bohemia,  where  there  are  about  80  iron 
works ;  Styria,  where  the  government  possesses  works  near  Mariazell, 
in  which  iron  camion  are  cast ;  Hungary,  lUyria,  and  the  Buckowine. 
Iron  and  steel  in  bars  and  sheets,  hoih  roUed  and  hammered,  are 
produced  in  largest  quantities  in  the  Lower  Ens,  and  of  remarkably 
fine  quality.  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Bohemia  are  also  considerable 
manufacturers  of  the  article ;  and  here  and  there  an  iron-work  may 
be  met  with  in  Moravia,  the  Upper  Ens,  and  at  Milan,  Treviso,  and 
Dongo,  in  the  kingdom,  of  Lombardy  and  Venice.  Iron  and  steel 
wire  are  made  in  most  provinces,  but  more  particularly  in  the  Arch- 
duchy. Manufactories  of  nails  are  numerous;  the  best  are  made 
in  Styria,  Carinthia,  the  Archduchy,  and  Bohemia.  Of  the  manu- 
fiacture  of  arms  it  will  almost  be  sufficient  to  say  it  is  so  abundant 
that  many  works  are  thrown  out  of  employ  in  time  of  peace.  The 
crown-works  for  the  supply  of  swords  and  muskets  are  principally 
situated  in  Vienna,  at  Murzsteig  in  Styria,  and  Hradeck  in  Hungary. 

The  manufacture  of  copper  both  in  sheets  and  other  forms  is  most 
extensively  carried  on  at  the  crown-works  near  Cslikowa,  in  the 
Hungarian  Banat,  and  two  other  large  works  in  Hungary;  in 
Bohemia,  the  Archduchy,  Styria,  and  the  Tyrol.  That  of  brass  and 
brass-ware,  is  principally  established  on  the  same  spots*  Achenrain 
in  Hungary  has  a  cannon  foundry,  and  that  kingdom  aboimds  in 
button  manufactories.  Tin  is  the  produce  of  Bohemia  only;  and 
lead  is  raised  or  most  extensively  made  into  sheets  and  other 
customary  forms  and  articles  in  Vienna,  and  in  the  provinces  of 
Carintiiia,  Hungary,  Gkilicia,  and  Transsylvania.  The  principal 
manufactories  of  balls  and  shot  are  in  Vienna  and  Chioggia,  and  in 
the  province  of  Carinthia.  In  the  manipulation  of  gold  and  silver 
no  manufacturers  in  Austria  excel  those  of  Vienna,  Prague,  Pesth, 
Milan^  and  Venice. 

Among  the  other  productions  of  this  monarchy  we  may  notice  that 
tobacco  is  a  monopoly  engrossed  by  the  department  of  finance.  Of 
teed-oil,  though  we  produce  is  vezy  considerable  in  all  quarters, 


enough  is  not  manufactured  foiSthe  consumption.  Large  qnantitiei 
of  oUve-oil  also  are  obtained  from  the  territories  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice,  particularly  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lago  di  Qarda,  Dlyria. 
and  Dalmatia.  The  manufacture  of  paper  employs  a  laree  number  of 
mills,  chiefly  in  Bohemia,  Lombardy,  and  venioe.  Glass  is  also 
manufactured  laxgely,  particularly  in  Bohemia,  the  products  of  which 
are  considered  equal  to  the  finest  made  in  any  other  cotmtry.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  all  upwards  of  2,600,000  persons  are  employed  in 
manufactures  throughout  the  Austrian  empire,  and  that  tne  yearly 
value  of  their  productions  is  equal  to  upwards  of  140  millions 
sterling. 

With  respect  to  external  trade,  no  country  of  equal  extent  is 
perhaps  more  ^sadvantageously  situated ;  its  line  of  searcoasi  is 
comparatively  inconsiderable ;  and  with  the  solitary  exceptions  of  the 
Po  and  Adige,  its  finest  streams,  such  for  instance  as  the  Danube 
and  Elbe,  he  even  when  crossing  its  ft^ontiers  at  a  considerabJe 
distance  from  the  sea.  Another  great  disadvantage  waa  the  customs' 
boundaries  established  between  the  several  provinces ;  but  this  latter 
evil  was  entirely  abolished  in  1850.  The  maritime  commerce,  confined 
principally  to  the  Mediterranean,  centres  in  the  ports  of  the  Adrian 
The  most  active  of  these  ports  are  Venice  and  Triest,  which  have 
been  declared  free  ports  as  well  as  Fiume,  the  channel  of  export 
for  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  Hungary.  Besides  these  Hlyzia 
has  some  trade  in  the  harbours  of  Rovigno,  Capo  d'lstria,  snd 
Pola ;  the  Venetian  territories  in  ^ose  of  Mahunocoo,  Brondolo,  and 
Chioggia ;  and  Dalmatia  in  those  of  Ragusa,  Cattaro,  Zara,  Sebenico, 
Spalatro,  ftc. 
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The  trade  by  land  or  river  is  most  active  with  reference  to  Turkey 
and  the  Gkrman  States,  but  lees  so  with  Poland,  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Italy.  The  internal  trade^we  mean  that  between  one  part  of 
the  empire  and  another — ^is  of  a  far  more  active  description,  snd 
the  exchange  of  tiieir  varied  productions  and  manufactures  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  abundance  of  navigable  rivers,  and  in  most  parts 
by  good  roads. 

Among  the  articles  of  which  the  importation  is  prohibited  are 
wines,  salt,  all  woven,  knit,  and  worked  manufactures,  spurious 
metals,  and  certain  drugs.  The  export  of  ashes,  raw  flax  and 
hemp,  with  the  roots  attached  to  them,  and  of  unwrought  gold  and 
silver,  is  prohibited. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  ai-ticle  we  spoke  of  the  present  population 
of  the  Austrian  empire.  We  may  here  briefly  indicate  the  increase 
of  the  popidation  during  the  last  100  years.  At  the  decease  of  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.,  in  1740,  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Austria 
had  a  population  of  17,493,000;  in  1803  after  the  new  settle- 
ment of  the  Qerman  states,  in  which  Austria  was  indemnified  for 
preceding  losses,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  25,548,000 ;  in 
1805  it  waa  reduced  under  the  treaty  of  Presburg  to  28,067,892  f  and 
again  in  1807  under  that  of  Vienna,  to  20,695,883.  Upon  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon  the  restitutions  and  cessions  of  1815  enlai^ged  the 
dominions  of  Austria  beyond  all  former  limits :  in  1818  therefore  we 
find  them  inhabited  by  28,413,482  individuals;  in  1831  they  had 
increased  to  33,630,381,  and  as  already  stated  the  population  in 
1850-1  was  86,514,466. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Austrian  population  is  composed  of  six 
distinct  races  —  distinct  as  much  by  descent^  features,  and  bodily 
conformation,  as  in  character,  language,  manners,  and  usages.  Of 
these  by  far  the  lai^r  proportion,  15,282,196  (according  to  the 
enumeration  of  1846)  is  of  Slavonic  extraction.  Of  this  race  are  the 
Wenden,  or  Vandals,  in  lUyria  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Styria;  the 
Slawaks  and  Hinzes  settled  in  those  districts  of  the  Archdudxy  which 
border  upon  Hungary,  and  iu  certain  circles  in  the  latter  kingdom ; 
the  Czedies,  that  is,  aboriginal  Bohemians,  of  Bohemia  and  parts  of 
Moravia ;  the  Hanaks,  Slawaks,  and  Podenlaks  of  Austrian  Silesia 
and  Moravia ;  the  Poles  (of  two  distinct  classes,  the  Maauraks  and 
Gorals),  and  Russniaks,  or  Hussians  of  Galicia  and  the  mountain 
confines  of  Hungary  and  Transsylvania ;  and  the  Morlaks  and  Mou- 
tenogrines  of  Dalmatia,  the  Military  Frontier  districts,  &c.  The  second 
race  in  numerical  importance,  and  perhaps  the  first  in  point  of  intel- 
ligence and  usefulness  is  of  German  descent :  their  numbers  are 
estimated  at  7,917,195 ;  they  form  an  integral  part  of  the  population 
in  the  Archduchy,  Styria,  Carinthia,  the  Tyrol,  Moravia^  and  Bohemia, 
but  constitute  separate  communities  in  Hungaiy,  where  their  numbers 
are  about  1,000,000 ;  in  Transsylvania  where  they  are  denominated 
Saxons,  and  have  increased  to  about  250,000;  in  Galicia  where  there 
are  about  100,000  individuals;  in  the  Military  Frontier  districti^  on 
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the  Kulpa  in  Camiola,  and  in  the  Venetian  territories  around  Aaiago, 
where  they  have  lived  isolated  for  centuries  under  the  name  of  the 
Sette  and  Tredici  Conununi  The  third  race  are  the  Magyars  who 
migrated  from  the  Euma  and  settled  around  the  hanks  of  the  Danube 
uid  Theiss  in  the  9th  centuiy ;  they  are  esteemed  to  be  of.  pure 
Aaiatio  extraction  akin  to  the  Tartar  and  Turk,  and  are  a  fine  and 
intelligent  class  of  men ;  they  are  above  5,000,000  in  number,  form 
the  majority  of  the  population  of  Hungary  and  Transsylvania,  and 
are  or  were  before  the  late  revolution  possemed  of  the  finest  lands  in 
both  countries.  In  the  population  returns  the  Magyars  are  included 
with  the  'Jews,  Armenians^  &&'  under  'Asiatic  Races,'  the  total 
number  of  which  is  given  as  6,279,608.  The  Italians  compose  the 
fourth  race  to  the  extent  of  about  6,000,000 ;  they  constitutia  nearly 
the  entire  population  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  inhabit  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  south  of  the  Tyrtu  and  the  government  of  Trieste  and 
are  scattered  throud^out  Dalmatia  and  other  parts  of  Austria.  The. 
fifth  race  are  the  Valaks,  Dako-Valaks,  or  as  they  term  themselves 
Rumani,  a  medley  of  ancient  Thracians,  Romans,  and  Slavonians,  in 
number  about  2,000,000,  whose  language  is  evidently  a  corrupted 
dialect  of  the  Latin ;  recent  investigations  indeed  have  proved  their 
Roman  descent,  as  well  as  that  they  colonised  Dacia  at  an  early 
period,  and  were  afterwards  allowed  to  recross  the  Danube  in  the 
reign  of  Aurelian :  this  ill-treated  race  of  men  are  chiefly  foimd  in 
Tranasylvania,  Hungary,  and  the  Buckowine.  They  are  included 
with  the  Italians  in  the  official  abstract  of  the  population  under 
"Romans  (in  the  most  enlarged  sense)"  who  are  numbered  as 
8,104,756.  The  Jews  to  the  extent  of  about  730,000  form  the  sixth 
race:  neariy  one-half  of  them  are  settled  in  Galicia,  and  about 
160,000  in  Hungary;  the  remainder  are  dispersed  over  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  other  parts  of  Austria.  There  are  also  about  200,000 
of  Zigeuner,  or  gipsies,  of  whom  upwards  of  100,000  are  conjectured 
to  exist  as  a  wandering  people  in  Hungary,  Gkdicia,  the  Buckowine, 
and  other  provinces ;  Amauts,  Qreeks,  Armenians,  French,  kc 

The  established  religion  of  Austria  being  the  Roman  Catholic,  it 
will  be  inferred  that  it  is  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabit- 
ants; and  this  inference  will  be  corroborated  by  the  enumeration 
made  in  1850-1. 

Roman  Catholics  and  Greeks  received  into  union  with  them, 
30,052,068;  Qreeks  not  in  union,  8,161,805;  Protestants  of  the 
Lutheran  and  other  denominations,  8,458,564  ;  Jews,  729,000. 

OovemmerU,  Zawt,  Finance,  Ac.  —  The  several  principalities  or 
provinces  which  we  have  already  enumerated  as  formmg  the  Austrian 
empire,  are  united  under  a  hereditary  monarchy,  the  head  of  which 
assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austna,  King  of  Jerusalem,  Hungary, 
&C.,  on  the  11th  of  August,  1804 ;  and  by  a  solemn  act  on  the  6th  of 
August^  1806,  in  which  he  renounced  the  stvle  of  Emperor  of 
Germany,  determined  the  title  and  armorial  bearings  which  the 
emperors  of  Austria  should  thereafter  use.  The  prefix  of  Apostolic 
Majesty  has  been  b9me  by  the  Austrian  sovereigns  since  the  year 
1758.  In  his  character  of  sovereign  of  certain  states  in  Germany  he 
is  one  of  the  six  leading  members  of  tiie  German  confederation.  As 
Emperor  of  Austria  he  enjoys  eveiy  right  and  prerogative  attached 
to  soveraignty,  whether  legislative,  judicial,  or  executive,  for  since 
the  suppression  of  the  revolution  of  1848  he  has  been  virtually 
absolute.  The  provincial  assemblies  of  the  provinces  wherever  re- 
tained are  little  more  than  nominal 

2%0  JUe0ipt$M  th0  six  mcnihi  ending  April  SO,  1651,  io«r»— 

nireet  taxes £S,Sl6,A6a 

Inilireet  , <,115,6<0 

Property  of  the  sUte 874,955 

Surplus  from  sinking  ftmd    ••••••••        520,781 

Vsrions 377,400 

Ordinary  Reoeiptf  £9,504,599 

Extraordinary  „ 954,170 

Total £10,488,769 

SxpmdUw, 

Interest,  repayments,  fte.  on  debt     • £S,65S,158 

Emperor's  bottiehold    ..••«..••  881,804 

Council  of  ministry          .        •        « 6,003 

Foreign  alfoirs      .        • 86,461 

Homeafbirs            1,117,150 

War 6,610,119 

Financial  department       .        • 081,268 

JiuUce 768,348 

Ecligion  sad  pnbUe  InstmetioB 170,458 

Commeree,  industry,  and  public  works          •        •        •        .        •  1,581,105 

Affricnltore  and  mines     ..••••••..  139,180 

Total  expenditure  for  the  six  months  ending  April  80,  1851  .  £14,688,073 
Of  which  were.  Ordinary  Expenses        ......    9,437,748 

Extraordinary 5,201,288 

The  Ordinmrf  SsetipU/br  ths  yssr  1851  wen 

Direct  taxes £7,419,800 

Xndiieet 10,915,800 

Other  receipts 3,240,900 

£20,576,000 


The  public  debt  amounted  «in  1852  to  114,876,980^  By  a  procla- 
mation of  May  15,  1852,  thd  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation 
is  not  to  exceed  17,500,0002.  The  amount  actually  in  circulation  in 
May,  1852,  was  16,800,000t 

The.  military  resources  of  Austria  are  of  two  classes,  the  one  the 
peace  and  the  other  the  war  establishment.  According  to  Hubner 
the  peaoe  establishment  consists  of  the  following  contingents,  together 
forming  a  total  force  of  405,519  soldiers : — 

Hongarisn 65,150 

Tranasylvanian •     18,035 

HiUtary  Frontiera 47,633 

Lombardy  and  Venice 86,668 

Of  the  Germanic  provinces     •        .        •        .  343,089 

The  war  ebtablishment  is  very  much  larger.  The  entire  army  at 
the  end  of  June,  1848,  amounted  to  646,458  men  and  80,255  horses. 

The  Austrian  navy  is  under  the  management  of  a  navaJ  commandant 
at  Venice,  who  is  aocoimtable  to  the  council  of  war.  It  consists  of 
4  frigates  mounting  182  guns,  6  sloops  having  124  guns,  11  brigs 
of  152  guns,  and  6  schooners  of  66  guns ;  in  all  27  vessels  mounting 
524  guns.  The  establishments  attached  to  it  are  a  corps  of  naval 
artillery  and  engineers,  a  cadet  academy,  and  a  corps  of  marines. 
The  flag  which  is  borne  also  by  the  merchant  vessels  is  of  a  red 
ground,  with  a  broad  white  stripe  in  the  centre. 

In  the  preceding  colunm  we  have  spoken  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
as  the  established  religion,  and  given  the  numbers  of  those  who 
adhere  to  that  faith  and  the  other  leading  creeds  professed  by  the 
people  of  Austria.  With  the  exception  of  Hungary,  Transsylvania, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
empire  in  which  at  least  the  letter  of  the  law  places  the  noncon- 
formist upon  anything  like  an  equality  of  rights  with  the  CathoUa 
In  the  other  provinces  whether  he  be  Protestant^  Greek,  Jew,  or 
Infidel,  the  nonconformist  simply  enjoys  toleration.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Austria  acknowled|^  the  Bishop  of  Rome  aa  Ats 
visible  head,  but  is  otherwise  to  a  oertam  extent  independent  of  him, 
as  all  appeals  to  the  Rota  Romano  are  prohibited,  and  no  papal  bull 
or  decretal  can  be  promulged  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
sovereign.  At  the  head  of  the  hierarchy  are  the  Patriurch  of  Venice 
and  the  twelve  archbishops  of  Vienna,  rrsgue  (primate  of  Bohemia), 
Olmiits,  Milan  (primate  of  Lombardy),  Gran  (primate  of  Hungary 
and  hereditary  legate  from  the  Roman  see),  Erlau  and  EolocEa  (for 
the  states  of  Hungaiy),  Lemberg,  Spelatro,  Ragusa,  Salzburg,  and 
Udina  (for  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice).  The  Armenians 
united  with  the  national  church  have  also  an  archbishop  at  Lemberg. 
Next  to  these  its  heads  follow  the  sixty  bishops,  most  of  whom  are 
auffiragans  of  the  archbishops,  to  whose  sees  their  dioceses  are  gene- 
rally subordinate.  The  renuunder  of  the  secular  deigy  consists 
of  twelve  titular  bishops,  the  members  of  the  diocesan  chapters^ 
six  heads  of  collegiate  endowments,  ardipriests,  deans,  rural  deans, 
pariah  priests,  local  chaplains,  co-operators,  and  vicars  and  beneficed 
ministers. 

The  United  or  Catholic  Greek  Church  has  one  archbishop  at  Lem- 
berg, and  five  biahopsy  namely,  at  Premszyl,  Munkacs,  Grosswardein, 
Kreus,  and  Bkaendoif,  The  primitive  Greek  Church  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  its  own  archbishop  who  resides  at  Carlovits,  and 
presides  over  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  for  the  members  of  Ids 
communion  in  that  town ;  he  has  ten  bishops  under  him  whose  sees 
are  Arad,  Pakraz,  Ofen,  Versez,  Bacs,  Transylvania  (residence  at 
Hermannstadt),  the  Buckowine  (residence  at  CaemovitjB),  Dalmatia 
(residence  at  Sebenico),  Carlstadt,  and  Temesvar. 

The  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Protestant  Church  are  founded  on 
the  edict  of  toleration  promulgated  ^7  the  emperor  Joseph  in  1784, 
confirmed  by  his  successor  Leopold  IL,  and  solemnly  recognised  hj 
the  late  emperor.  This  edict  entitles  the  protestant  to  the  fuU 
and  free  eigoyment  of  his  tenets  and  private  religious  practices 
throughout  the  Austrian  dominions;  but  no  place  of  worahip  can 
be  opened  unless  the  congregation  be  composed  of  100  families  at 
the  least.  The  members  both  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed- 
Lutheran  persuasion  in  the  German  and  Galician  provinces  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  joint-consistory  in  Vienna,  to  which  the  five 
Lutheran  superintendencies  and  the  four  superintandenoies  of  the 
Reformed  Church  are  subordinate ;  there  are  likewise  four  independent 
superintendencies  for  each  persuasion  in  Hungary,  and  one  for  the 
Lutheran  in  Transsylvania.  The  Jews  are  mosUy  of  the  Talmud 
sect;  the  minority,  of  the  Eariatish. 

As  to  education  it  is  under  the  general  superintendence  of  a 
Minister  of  Religion  and  Public  Instruction.  A  director  is  appointed 
for  every  brandi  of  instruction  to  every  province  and  academical 
district,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a  pro-director  in  matters  of  external, 
and  by  an  exhortator  in  matters  of  religious  discipline.  In  the 
universities  both  are  entrusted  to  their  own  magistracy.  The  lower 
class  of  schools  is  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  local  clergy  at 
each  spot,  but  that  of  whole  districts  is  vested  in  the  dean  or  vice- 
dean  appointed  by  the  bishop  :  and  the  general  superintendence  and 
conduct  of  all  matters  connected  with  education  is  m  each  province 
carried  on  by  its  own  local  government.  The  annexed  table  will 
supply  a  eeneral  view  of  the  number,  character,  and  distribution 
of  the  schools  and  places  of  public  education  throughout  tho 
empire  in  1847  :  — 
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NUMBXH  AlTD  KIND  OF  PLJlOBS  OF  iMBTBUOnON  IK  THB  AUBTUAV  EMFIIUC. 


DUtrfcta. 


IiOWMT  Aostrii     • 
Upper  Anttria         • 
Styria  •        .        •        . 
Cirinthia  and  CarnloU 
Murltlme  DUtrleU 
Tyrol      . 

Bohemia      .  • 

MoraTU  and  SUeiU 
Oalida 

Dalmatia  • 

Lombardj    .        •        • 
Yenic*     . 
MiUtary  FronUers 
TranssylTtnia . 
Hungary     .        •        • 

Total 


nioH  Schools. 


I 

1" 
k 


38   91   75   814 


B 

8 

5 

4 

S 

8 

29 

11 

IS 

S6 

64 

24 

8 

25 

05 


Schools  for 
partienlar 
purposes. 


SO 
14 
18 

5 
40 

6 

29 

117 

10 

I 
12 

5 
10 

5 
40 


387    1370 


29 
6 

6 

3 

85 

12 

28 

28 

761 
447 

3 
12 


ll 


88 

27 
20 

14 
88 
46 
89 

134 
61 
35 

874 

808 
16 
45 

222 


2271 


PopvLAE  Schools 


I 


18 
8 
9 
10 
IS 
15 
50 
27 
43 

y 

75 
34 
24 
47 


1098 

616 

627 

880 

185 

1421 

8465 

1888 

2195 

182 

2038 

1577 

1131 

1362 


380   I  18,165 


20 
8 

11 

8 

44 

349 

46 

25 

42 

35 

1852 

78 

40 

286 


2844 


1026 

609 

588 

890 

135 

1521 

3521 

1891 

781 

27 

328 

9 

948 

3 


11,772 


1 


2162 

1241 

1235 

788 

377 

3306 

7082 

3881 

8061 

251 

4293 

1698 

2138 

1698 


I 


11 
1 

4 

2 

2 

7 

19 

4 

S 

I 

25 

12 

1 
28 


SSI 

"3  '^^ 


22«I 
127S 
1268 
801 
462 
33S9 
7190 
3969 
3114 

28: 

5193 
2218 
2154 
1744 
250 


38,161  I  125  I  35,537 


In  1847  there  were  12,986  Bcholars  in  the  UnivenutieB,  12,488  in 
the  Schools  of  Art^  4614  in  the  Lyoea,  8821  in  the  Theological 
Academies,  6600  in  the  Schools  of  Philosophy,  and  60,144  in  the 
Gymnasia.  In  the  same  year  there  were  in  the  National  schools 
(exclusire  of  those  of  Hungary  which  are  not  included  in  the  returns) 
1,060,721  boys  and  835,102  girls,  in  all  1,895,828  attending  the  schools, 
out  of  a  total  of  2,756,688  children  of  an  age  to  attend  them.  In 
the  Adult  schools  (ezdusiye  of  those  of  Hungary  which  are  not 
returned)  there  were  in  the  same  year  863,622  men  and  810,207 
women,  in  all  678,829. 

Of  public  libraries  there  is  no  deficiency :  those  most  deserving  of 
mention  are  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  consisting  of  850,000 
Tolumes,  and  the  University  Libraries  of  180,000  in  the  same  capital, 
and  of  100,000  in  Prague;  the  Ambrosian  of  90,000,  and  that  belong- 
ing to  the  college  of  Brera  of  80,000,  in  Milan ;  the  libraries  at  Bresda, 
Venice,  Gratz,  and  Mantua,  and  of  the  Theresianum  in  Vienna,  of 
about  70,000  volumes  each;  and  the  Pesth  University  Library  of 
about  100,000.  Tbe  number  of  museums  and  cabinets  of  science  and 
the  fine  arts,  both  public  and  private,  botanical  gardens,  &a,  is  very 
considerable;  they  abound  more  particularly  in  Vienna,  Milan, 
Venice,  Prague,  and  Pesth.  The  nine  Austrian  observatories  are 
those  of  Vienna,  Milan,  Padua,  Griitz,  Elarlsbux^,  Erlau,  Krems- 
munster,  Ofen,  and  Prague. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  restricted  by  a  censorship  which  is 
intrusted  to  the  police  department,  and  officially  confined  to  the 
prohibition  of  such  publications  or  articles  in  journals  as  may  be 
deemed  injurious  to  the  security  of  the  state  or  of  individuals.  It 
is  illegal  for  any  subject  of  the  crown  of  Austria  to  print  a  work 
not  previously  examined  by  the  censors  in  foreign  parts.  In  such  a 
state  of  the  press  the  number  of  political  jounuds  is  of  course  as 
inconsiderable  as  their  character  and  influence  are  insignificant. 
Letters  and  science  constitute  therefore  the  great  refuge  of  the 
reading  portion  of  the  Austrian  publia 

History. — In  the  times  immediately  succeeding  the  Christian  era, 
the  Romans  advanced  from  the  Alps  and  invaded  that  part  of  the 
Archduchy  of  Austria  which  is  at  present  called  the  '  Province  below 
the  Ens,'  in  which  Vienna  itself  is  situated.  But  they  found  here  no 
homogeneous  state  nor  united  people  to  encounter;  the  land  was 
occupied  as  separate  hunting-grounds,  the  resort  of  semi-barbarians, 
among  whom  the  Pannonii,  Boii,  and  Norici  occur  most  frequently  in 
the  Roman  annals.  Over  such  a  race  triumph  was  easv ;  a  state  of 
dependence  quickly  succeeded  to  a  condition  of  savage  freedom ;  and 
the  establishment  of  military  colonies  on  the  Danube,  as  part  of  the 
Roman  line  of  defence  against  the  barbarous  hordes  of  the  north,  was 
succeeded  in  the  year  83  by  the  incorporation  of  this  tract  of  country 
with  the  province  of  Pannonia.  Noricum  thenceforward  supplied  the 
Roman  l^ons  with  fierce  and  hardy  soldiers.  In  the  4th  century, 
when  the  north  poured  down  its  hordes  upon  the  south,  the  middle 
regions  of  the  Danube  fell  a  victim  to  the  spoilers  who  successively 
crossed  them  in  quest  of  more  alluring  prey.  The  agriculture  and 
industry  which  under  the  sovereignty  of  civilised  Rome  had  covered 
Noricum  with  towns  and  villages,  gradually  disappeared  under  the 
successive  inroads  of  Rhadagasius's  multitudes,  Alaric's  Ostrogoths, 
tbe  Rugii,  and  the  Huns,  the  last  of  whom,  led  by  the  '  Scourge  of 
God,'  at  four  different  periods  traversed  and  devastated  Hlytia  and 
Noricum.  The  succeeding  century  brought  rest  with  it :  a  new  horde 
of  plunderers  from  the  frontiers  of  China  now  took  possession  of 
Noricum,  and  converted  it  into  a  receptacle  for  the  cattle  and  the 
other  spoils  of  which  they  stripped  the  a4Jacent  countries.  Its  name 
now  mei^ged  into  that  of  Avaiia ;  and  the  Ajriatics,  fix)m  whom  it  was 


derived,  held  possession  of  it  until  Charlemagne,  having  been  led  into 
these  quarters  after  driving  the  Hungarians  back  upon  the  Raab  in 
the  year  796  reduced  the  country  between  that  river  and  the  Ens  to 
subjection,  and  set  margraves  over  his  new  conquest,  as  the  'Oest€r- 
Teidi,*  or  eastern  mark  or  territory  of  his  empire.  We  next  find  it  a 
dependency  of  Bavaria,  and  then  in  the  possession  of  the  counts  of 
Babenberg,  one  of  whom.  Count  Leopold,  made  it  hereditary  in  hii 
family  in  the  year  944.  Frederic  L,  after  uniting  the  land  above  the 
Ens  to  his  dominions,  raised  the  earldom  to  the  dignity  of  a  duchy : 
firom  this  time  until  the  year  1246  it  remained  in  the  posaession  of 
the  house  of  Babenbeig,  who  enlai^ged  it  by  the  acquisition  of  Styria 
in  1186.  The  line  becoming  extinct  by  the  death  of  Fkederic  XL, 
Ottokar,  king  of  Bohemia,  took  possession  of  the  country,  and  in  1269 
added  to  it  the  duchy  of  Camiola  and  part  of  Friuli,  which  fell  to  him 
by  right  of  inheritance ;  but  in  his  struggle  to  maintain  his  conquest 
against  Rudolph  of  Habsburg^  emperor  of  Germany,  the  latter  expelled 
him  from  the  Austrian  territories  in  1276,  and  seven  years  afteiwards 
invested  his  son  Albert  with  the  sovereignty,  as  an  appendage  to  the 
Habsbuiig  possessions.  His  posterity  in  the  course  of  time  extended 
their  dominion  over  several  other  states,  which  they  acquired  either 
by  marriage,  purchase,  or  inheritance ;  among  these  we  may  mention 
the  Maigraviate  of  Bux^gau  in  Styria,  acquired  in  1283 ;  Ca^thia  in 
1881 ;  the  Tyrol  in  1363 ;  Triest  in  1880 ;  and  the  Landgraviate  of 
the  Breisgau,  in  Swabia,  in  1867.  From  1487,  when  Albert  II.  wu 
raised  to  Uie  dignity  of  King  of  the  Romans  and  Emperor  of  Germany, 
this  high  office  has  been  uninterruptedly  enjoved  by  the  Hababuig 
line  of  Austrian  sovereigns.  For  a  brief  interval,  during  the  first  half 
of  the  15th  century,  tiie  sceptres  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  were 
wielded  by  an  Austrian  prince,  Albert  V.,  who  married  a  dau^ier  of 
the  emperor  Sigismund.  From  this  period  the  influence  and  power 
of  Austria  increased  with  great  rapidity. 

In  1477  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  I.,  Frederic  IIL's  son,  with 
Maria,  only  daughter  of  Charles  of  Buigundy,  brought  him  the  valu- 
able accession  of  Alsace  and  the  Netherlands  to  his  Geiman  pos- 
sessions, which,  it  should  here  be  observed,  had  been  protected  from 
dismemberment  by  the  establishment  of  the  right  of  primogeniture  at 
the  earlv  date  of  1156.  The  marriage  also  of  his  son  Philip  the  Fair 
with  Johanna,  only  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  for  a 
time  invested  Frederic's  grandson,  Charles  V.,  with  the  united  sove- 
reignties of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  the  Netherlands,  and  Austria;  but 
the  treaties  of  separation  concluded  in  1621  and  1540  dismembered 
this  g^igantic  monarchy ;  the  Spanish  and  Netherlands*  dominions 
being  retained  as  a  joint  possession  by  Charles,  and  his  Austrian 
inheritance  relinquished  in  perpetuity  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  L 
and  his  posterity.  Ferdinand,  by  hu  union  with  the  daughter  of 
Lewis  II.  of  Hungary,  who  died  without  heirs  male  in  1526,  became 
possessed  of  her  extensive  inheritance,  which  was  composed  of  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia.  The  ancient  possessions 
of  the  house  of  Habsburg  in  Switzerland  had  been  gradually  wrested 
from  it,  the  signal  being  given  by  the  confederation  formed  by  Uri, 
Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden,  in  November  1807 ;  and  the  thirty  years* 
war  stripped  it  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  of  Alsace  and  Lusatia. 
Austria  however  received  ample  compensation  under  the  treaty  of  ^ 
Utrecht  in  1718,  which  united  the  Netherlands,  and  certam  states  in  * 
Italy  to  its  dominionsL  The  male  line  of  the  Habsburg  dynasty 
becoming  extinct  with,  the  demise  of  the  emperor  Charles  VL  in  1740, 
the  sovereignty  devolved  to  Francis  L,  duke  of  Lorraine  by  his  mai^ 
riage  with  Maria  Theresa,  Charles's  only  daughter,  and  under  the 
enactment  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  in  1718,  his  sole  heir.  From 
her  very  accession  she  was  involved  in  a  seriea  of  sanguinary  stragglei 
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by  the  ambition  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria ;  among  their  disastrous  oon- 
sequenoes  were  the  cession  of  Silesia  to  Prussia  in  1742,  and  the  loss 
of  Parma  and  other  possessions  in  Italy  in  1748.  This  princess  had 
the  gratification  however  of  seeing  her  husband  crowned  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  was  subsequently  indemnified  for  her  losses  by  the 
acquisition  of  Ghilicia  and  Lodomeria,  under  the  first  treaty  for  the 
partition  of  Poland  in  1772.  The  Buckowine  was  also  ceded  to  her 
by  the  Turkish  sultan  six  years  afterwards.  Francis  II.  lost  the 
Netherlands  and  Lombardy  in  1797,  in  exchange  for  which  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio  gave  him  the  Venetian  territories.  The  subsequent 
treaty  of  LuneviUe  in  1801  did  not  much  affect  his  dominions,  but  the 
{)eace  of  Presburg  in  1805  was  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  pos- 
sessions in  Italy,  Swabia,  and  the  Tyrol,  for  which  the  acquisition  of 
Salzbuig  was  but  a  poor  indemnity ;  and  the  treaty  of  Vienna^  four 
years  afterwards,  wrested  from  him  in  addition  not  only  a  considerable 
portion  of  Qalicia,  which  fell  to  Russia,  but  Camiola,  Istria,  Salzburg, 
the  lands  called  the  '  Innviertel/  Venice,  and  other  southern  pro- 
vinces. Full  restitution  was  however  made  to  him  by  the  provisions 
of  the  treaties  of  Paris  in  1814,  and  of  Vienna  in  the  following  year. 
Francis  declared  himself  hereditary  Emperor  of  Austria  in  1804,  and 
laid  down  the  dignity  of  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  the  Romans 
two  years  afterwards. 

Respecting  recent  occurrences  in  the  Austrian  empire  we  can  here 
only  speak  very  briefly.  Soon  after  the  French  revolution  of  1848, 
revolutionaiy  movements  broke  out  in  Lombardy  and  Venice,  in 
Hungary,  and  in  Austria  proper.  At  first  they  were  everywhere  suc- 
cessful :  the  Austrian  troops  were  expelled  or  retreated  from  Hungary 
and  from  Italy,  and  Vienna  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 
Hungary  declaired  itself  independent ;  Venice  united  itself  to  Sar- 
dinia ;  and  this  vast  empire  appeared  to  be  rapidly  falling  to  pieces. 
But  the  government^  which  for  a  time  seemed  paralysed,  aroused 
itself,  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  avert  the  threatened  danger. 
The  emperor  Ferdinand  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  nephew  Francis- 
Joseph,  the  present  emperor;  new  ministers  were  appointed;  new 
measures  taken ;  and  the  tide  of  fortune  soon  after  turned.  A  Hberal 
constitution  was  proclaimed  by  the  emperor  in  March,  1849,  and  his 
German  subjects  were  satisfied  or  silenced.  The  army  in  Italy  being 
lai^gely  reinforced,  speedily  succeeded  under  the  command  of  Radetzky 
in  regaining  full  possession  of  the  country.  In  Hungary  the  struggle 
was  more  protracted  and  bloody,  and  the  emperor  appealed  for  aid  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  He  obtained  it ;  and  the  Hxmgarians  thus 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  were  compelled  to  submit  The  struggle 
was  ended  by  the  surrender  of  the  Hungarian  army,  25,000  strong, 
under  Gorgei,  to  the  Russians  on  August  18th,  1849 ;  and  before  the 
close  of  that  year  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  reinstated  in  all  his 
original  power.  The  comparatively  liberal  constitution  of  March, 
1849,  given  under  the  pressure  of  adversity,  was  totally  revoked  on 
the  let  of  January,  1852.  The  rights  and  immunities  enjoyed  by 
Hungary  as  well  as  those  of  other  provinces  have  been  set  aside ;  the 
ministers  are  declared  responsible  to  the  emperor  alone,  and  the 
emperor  is  now  to  all  intents  absolute.     [See  SuppLSiiBNT.] 

{UtbtrnchX9-Tafdn  zurStaiistik  der  osterreichUchen  Monarchief  Wien 
1850  ;  Almanach  de  Gotha,  1850-63;  Von  Lichtenstem,  OuUinea  of  the 
Staiiitict  of  ihe  Atulrian  Empire,  and  Manual  of  the  latest  Qeography 
of  the  Auttrian  Empire  J  Qriiffers  Manual;  "HasBeVa  Austria ;  Stein's 
Manual  of  Geography  and  Statistics ;  Schiitz's  Oeography ;  Blumen- 
bach,  Kees,  RiSler,  Schnabel,  Czomig,  Tumbull,  Thompson,  &c.) 

AUSTRIA,  ARCHDUCHY  OF.    [Ens,  Provinces  of  thb.] 

AUTUN,  a  city  in  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Sadne-et-Loire, 
is  situated  on  the  Arroux,  a  tributary  of  the  Loire,  179  miles  S.E. 
from  Paris,  in  46^  46'  51"  N.  lat.,  4'  17^^  47"  E.  long.,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  11,200.  Autun  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  France, 
having  existed  before  the  Roman  conquest  under  Julius  Caesar.  It 
was  known  under  the  name  of  BibractSf  and  belonged  to  the  ^dui,  a 
powerful  people  of  Gaul.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  under  Augus- 
tus, and  called  Augustodimum,  of  which  the  modem  name  Autun  is 
a  oorruption.  The  tovm  was  resotted  to  as  a  place  of  education  by 
all  the  young  Gallic  nobles.  In  the  8rd  century  it  suffered  much  from 
the  ravages  of  war.  Tetricus,  an  aspirant  to  sovereign  power,  besieged 
Autun^and  took  it  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. From  the  effects  of  this  severe  blow  the  town  was  raised  by  the 
patronage  of  the  emperor  Constantius  Chlorus  and  his  son  Constantine 
the  Great,  in  honour  of  whom  it  took  the  name  of  Flavia,  from  their 
surname  Flavins.  In  repairing  the  damage  done  to  the  dty  by  Tetri- 
cus, Constantine  also  restored  the  schools,  over  which  he  set  the  rhe- 
torician Eumenius  as  principal.  Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
power  the  town  was  burnt  by  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  and  it  after- 
wards came  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Buigimdians  and  the 
Franks.  In  781  the  Saracens  burnt  Autun,  which  has  never  recovered 
its  former  eminence. 

The  ancient  town  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arroux,  and  at  the 
foot  of  three  hills,  called  respectively,  Mont-Dru,  on  which  druidical 
assemblies  are  said  to  have  been  held ;  Mont-Jeu,  from  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  upon  it ;  and  Mont-Cenis.  From  the  last-named  of  these 
eminences,  whidi  has  a  lake  on  its  summit,  the  town  is  well  supplied 
with  water  in  every  part.  The  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  may  still 
be  traced.  Their  remains  are  of  considerable  extent ;  they  were  built 
with  great  solidity,  of  stones  so  well  fitted  and  bo  nicely  joined  as  to 
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give  the  whole  the  appearance  of  solid  rock.  These  walls  were  flanked 
with  a  great  numbiSr  of  towers,  and  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  of 
earlier  date  than  the  Roman  conquest.  Of  the  ancient  gates,  supposed 
to  have  been  four  in  number,  two  remain — the  Porta  Senonica,  now 
called  Porte  d*  Arroux,  from  the  river  Arroux,  close  to  which  it  stands, 
and  the  Porta  Liugonensis,  now  Porte  St.-Andrd,  close  to  the  church 
of  Stw-Andrd.  The  Porte  d*  Arroux  is  a  kind  of  triumphal  arch  built 
of  stones,  without  cement,  55  feet  high  and  62  feet  broad,  having  two 
greater  archways  for  carriages  and  two  smaller  ones  for  foot-passengers. 
Above  these  is  an  entablature,  which  is  surmoimted  by  an  open  gal- 
lery composed  of  arches  resting  on  Corinthian  pilasters :  seven  arches 
yet  remain  of  ten  which  formerly  existed.  The  Porte  St.-Andrd  is 
almost  as  well  preserved,  and  very  similar  to  the  other.  Two  main 
streets,  flanked  with  footways,  ran  through  the  town,  one  from  the 
Porta  Senonica  to  the  Roman  Gate,  and  the  other  from  the  Porta 
Lingonensis  to  the  Gate  of  the  Druids.  At  the  intersection  of  these 
was  the  Martiale  Forum,  which  retains  some  trace  of  its  ancient  desig- 
nation in  the  name  Marchau.  A  short  distance  south-east  of  the  town 
is  a  singular  monument  called  Pierre-de-Couard.  It  is  a  pyramid 
surmounted  by  a  spherical  mass,  measuring  72  feet  by  59  feet  at 
the  base,  and  is  about  65  feet  high.  It  consists  of  a  solid  mass  of 
unhewn  stones,  joined  by  a  very  hard  whitish  cement  Some  suppose 
it  to  be  the  monument  of  some  illustrious  ^duan.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  field  in  which  many  funeral  urns  have  been  found.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  ancient  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  and  traces  of  the 
seats  and  arena  of  an  amphitheatre.  Not  far  from  these,  but  outside 
the  ancient  walls,  is  the  site  of  the  navmackia,  a  large  basin  or  hollow 
used  for  exhibiting  the  representation  of  a  naval  engagement,  with 
the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  for  conveving  the  water  to  it  from  the 
hill  of  Mont-Jeu,  on  which  there  are  three  large  ponds.  There  are 
also  the  ruins  of  some  temples  both  in  this  part  and  within  the  modem 
town.  A  Roman  bridge  over  the  Tarenai  ^the  Roman  Taranis),  which 
runs  into  the  Arroux  near  the  Porte  d' Arroux,  still  exists.  This  river 
runs  through  the  ancient  Campus  Martins  of  the  ^duans,  where  they 
held  their  assemblies.  The  name  of  Chaumar  or  Chamar  is  still  given 
to  the  spot,  and  near  it  there  are  considerable  remains  of  a  temple  of 
Janus.  Many  remains  of  antiquity,  paintings,  statues,  medals,  &q. 
have  been  dug  up.  In  the  numismatic  collection  deposited  in  the 
mayoi'^s  residence,  there  are  nearlv  3000  Roman  coins. 

The  modem  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  occupies  only 
part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  From  the  river  a  good  prospect 
of  it  can  be  obtained,  as  the  houses  rise  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  highest  of  which,  called  Le  ChAteau, 
is  considered  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  capitoL  The  gothic 
cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Lazare  is  much  admired  for  the  boldness  of 
its  architecture,  for  its  lofty  spire,  and  for  its  carvings  and  sculptured 
decorations.  It  was  founded  m  the  11th  century.  In  frt)nt  of  it  is  a 
square  adorned  with  a  handsome  fountain.  The  second  quarter,  called 
La  Ville, '  the  city,'  contains  the  principal  square,  which  is  surrounded 
by  good  houses,  and  being  planted  with  traes  furnishes  the  citizens 
with  a  promenade  close  at  hand.  The  third  quarter,  the  Marchau, 
already  noticed,  has  low  ill-built  houses  and  narrow  streets.  Ther^ 
are  two  bridges  over  the  Arroux.  The  collegiate  church  of  Notre- 
Dame,  which  was  founded  by  the  chancellor  RoUin  and  his  wife  in 
1444,  possesses  a  painting  on  wood  by  Peter  of  Bruges,  which  is  much 
admued  by  coimoisseurs.  The  abbey  of  St-Martin,  founded  by  Brune- 
haut,  queen  of  Austrasia,  that  of  St-Jean-le-Grand,  and  that  of  St- 
Andoche,  were  of  considerable  magnificence.  Brunehaut  was  buried 
in  the  abbey-church  of  St-Martin,  in  a.d.  614 :  her  tomb,  which  was 
a  remarkable  structure,  was  demolished  during  the  outbreaks  of  the 
firat  French  revolution ;  fragments  of  it  are  still  preserved  in  collec- 
tions in  the  town.  Two  hospitals  and  two  seminaries  for  the  instruo- 
tion  of  ecclesiastics  are  among  the  establishments  at  Autun.  It 
remains  to  mention  the  bishop's  palace,  which  suffered  greatly  at  the 
revolution,  but  has  been  since  restored ;  the  grand  seminary,  which 
is  surrounded  by  gardens  laid  out  by  Lendtre ;  the  college,  in  which 
is  deposited  the  public  libnuy ;  and  the  town-halL 

There  are  here  three  libraries ;  a  collection  of  pictures,  statues,  and 
medals ;  an  agricultural  society ;  baths ;  a  theatre ;  and  tribunals  of 
commerce  and  of  first  instance.  The  trade  of  the  town  consists  in 
horses,  cattle,  wood,  and  hemp.  Serge,  carpets,  paper,  pottery,  cotton- 
velvet,  cloth  for  regimentals,  hosiery,  and  leather  are  among  its  manu- 
factures. To  the  east  of  the  town  are  several  mills.  The  district 
round  the  city  contains  green  porphyry  and  gray  granite.  There  are 
also  iron  and  lead-mines  near  the  town. 

The  bishopric  of  Autun  was  founded  at  the  commencement  of  the  4th 
century ;  its  prelates  had  secular  jurisdiction  over  part  of  the  city  of 
Autun.  At  present  the  diocese  comprehends  the  department  of  Sa]&ne- 
et-Loire.  Talleyrand  was  bishop  of  this  see  when  the  first  French 
revolution  broke  out 

AUVERGNE,  a  province  of  Central  France,  which  now  foims  the 
departments  of  Cantal  and  PuT-DB-Ddux,  and  the  arrondissement  of 
Brioude  in  Haute-Loire.     [Louus,  Hautb.] 

The  Qeology  of  this  province  is  peculiar.  A  laige  portion  of  Central 
France  is  formed  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  other  of  the  inferior  stratified 
rocks,  associated  with  granite.  Whether  any  part  of  the  granite  has  or 
has  not  been  protrudcNd  through  the  ^eiss  and  micaHslate  since  their 
consolidation,  is  not  apparent ;  but  as  it  seems  occasionaJly  to  pass  into 
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gneisp,  which  in  its  turn  graduates  into  micft-Blste,  wo  may  infer  that 
a  part  at  least  of  the  mass  of  granite  was  contempoiuneou8  with  the 
Inferior  stratified  rocks  of  the  district  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  beds  of 
gneis«,  mica-slate,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  are  sometimes  highly 
inclined  and  contorted,  as  may  be  observed  near  Menat,  on  the  Sioule, 
In  the  north  of  the  department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  showing  that  they 
have  been  acted  on  by  some  powerful  force ;  but  as  these  beds  may 
have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  many  powerful  forces  during  the 
leries  of  ages  which  have  elapsed  since  tneir  production,  we  cannot, 
without  better  evidence  than  we  possess,  readily  fix  on  the  geological 
epoch  when  the  gneiss  and  mica-slates  were  first  thrown  out  of  their 
original  positions. 

Above  these  primary  rocks  are  foimd  others  that  must  have  been 
formed  at  periods  separated  from  each  other  by  considerable  intervals 
of  time,  since  many  rocks  necessary  to  complete  the  series  of  European 
deposits,  are  wanting  between  them.  Finally,  numerous  volcanoes, 
now  extinct,  poured  forth  an  abundance  of  igneous  products,  which, 
though  comparatively  recent,  have  covered  the  remains  of  animals 
that  have  disappeared  from  the  surface  of  our  planet  The  rocks 
which  in  the  onier  of  relative  antiquity  succeed  the  inferior  stratified 
and  granitic  rocks  above  noticed,  are  referred,  from  the  vegetable 
remains  detected  in  them,  to  the  same  age  as  the  coal-measures  of 
Qreat  Britain.  Their  general  mineralogiad  characters  are  also  simi- 
lar, beds  of  coal  being  associated  with  shales,  sandstones,  and  con- 
glomerates ;  the  whole  appears  to  be  the  result  of  drifted  vegetable 
matter,  and  of  detritus  from  pre-existing  rocks  accimiulated  in  unequal 
quantities  and  at  unequal  intervals  of  time  in  particular  situations. 
The  extent  to  which  these  carboniferous  rocks  once  covered  the  gra- 
nitic area  of  Central  France  cannot  be  conjectured,  owing  to  the  various 
geological  changes  to  which  the  surface  of  the  country  has  been 
exposed ;  but  we  may  infer  from  the  general  characters  of  the  scattered 
portions  now  observed  that  the  coal-measures  were  at  one  period  more 
extensively  distributed  over  Central  France  than  we  now  find  them. 
The  manner  in  which  these  carboniferous  rocks  occur  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  they  had  been  deposited  upon  an  uneven  surface  of 
pre-existing  rocks,  and  that  the  time  necessary  for  the  accumulation 
of  the  vegetable  matter  must  have  been  considerable  ;  since  the  coal- 
beds,  though  they  vary  considerably  in  this  respect,  sometimes  attain 
twenty  or  thirtv  yards  in  thicknesis.  As  the  fossil  plants  discovered 
in  these  deposits  do  not  afford  any  evidence  of  distant  or  violent 
transport,  we  may  consider  that  dry  land  existed  in  the  area  now 
occupied  by  Central  France  at  the  epoch  of  the  carboniferous  group. 

A  long  int-crval  of  time  appears  to  have  elapsed,  judging  at  least 
ftom  the  rocks  now  found  in  Auvergne,  before  any  other  deposits 
were  formed  in  this  part  of  the  European  area.  During  the  various 
changes  to  which  it  has  been  exx>osed,  rocks  may  ind^d  have  been 
produced,  and  have  been  subsequently  removed  ;  but  as  no  traces  of 
such  products  are  now  visible,  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  conditions 
unsuited  to  the  formation  of  rocks  in  this  district  during  a  considerable 
geological  period,  extending  from  the  epoch  of  the  carboniferous  group 
to  that  of  the  cretaceous  group  inclusive.  If  Central  France  has  been 
•elevated  above  the  general  level  of  the  ocean  from  the  time  of  the 
coal-measures  t-o  the  present  day,  as  we  might  infer  from  the  total 
absence  of  rocks  with  marine  remains,  conditions  would  necessarily 
be  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  any  abundant  equivalents  of 
those  thick  and  numerous  deposits  of  transported  matter  which  occur 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  which  are  inferred  from  their  organic 
contents  to  have  been  formed  in  a  sea.  We  should  however  expect  to 
discover  traces  of  deposits  effected  in  lakes,  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  and 
in  other  situations  where  transported  detritus  and  calcareous  matter 
predpitated  from  water  could  find  places  of  rest  Conditions  appear, 
nowever,  to  have  been  unfavourable  for  any  accumulation  of  such 
deposits  in  sufficient  abundance  to  leave  traces  of  their  existence,  until 
the  supracretaceous  epoch,  when  lai^  lakes  were  filled  with  detritus 
and  calcareous  matter. 

The  supracretaceous  lacustrine  deposits  of  Auvergne  have  been 
divided  into  three  portions : — 1.  An  inferior  accumulation  of  sand- 
stones and  red  and  variegated  maris ;  the  former  being  the  lowest 
In  these  are  discovered  the  remains  of  a  quadruped,  of  a  few  small 
reptiles,  and  the  impressions  of  dicotyledonous  plants.  2.  A  central 
accumulation  of  marls,  limestones,  and  gypsum,  in  which  are  found  the 
txuvisQ  of  the  Palceotherwm^  Anophtherium,  AntftracotkeHum,  a  small 
pachydermatous  creature,  the  crocodile,  tortoise,  some  small  reptiles. 
Mid  of  birds  analagous  to  the  genus  Anai;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
qggs  of  birds,  sometimes  well  preserved.  8.  A  superior  deposit  of 
limestone  and  marl,  containing  an  abundance  of  the  Indusia  tubulatay 
Cyprit  Paha,  OyrogmiteB,  Pofamides,  Helix,  &c  The  remains  of  nume- 
rous vertebrated  animals  are  discovered  in  it ;  among  which  there  are 
three  species  of  rhinoceros,  two  ruminants  analogous  to  the  genus 
Motchiu,  animals  of  the  genera  Cants,  Felts,  kc.  The  only  portion  of 
this  mass  of  depoedted  matter  of  which  the  relative  age  has  been 
dovbted  consists  of  certain  sandstones,  constituting  the  base  of  the 
whole,  and  termed  arkose,  a  name  also  given  to  a  rock  discovered  in 
H  situation  intermediate  between  the  lias  and  the  granitic  district  of 
Central  France,  and  therefore  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  the 
laoastrine  deposit  under  consideration.  The  mere  mineralogical 
rewmblance  of  the  two  rocks  is  of  little  importance,  since  they  are 
hn^  formed  of  detrital  matter  derived  from  the  granitic  district  itself, 


and  which  has  afforded  similar  silt,  sand,  and  gravel  at  various  geo- 
logical epochs;  so  that  rocks  formed  at  different  periods  may  be 
separated  from  the  granitic  mass  beneath  by  similar  sandstones. 

"The  lakes,  for  there  would  appear  to  have  been  several,  in  which 
this  mass  of  limestone  and  mari  was  deposited,  must  have  been  deep, 
since  the  thidcness  of  the  lacustrine  formations  of  Auvei^e  has  been 
estimated  at  800  or  1000  feet  in  some  places.  The  beds  of  which  it 
is  composed  vary  from  2  or  S  inches  to  6  feet  in  depth,  some  of  the 
lamiiue  being  exceedingly  thin ;  and  the  whole  taken  generally  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  slow  and  tranquil  deposition.  As  the 
remains  of  the  mammiferous  animals  detected  in  the  upper  portion 
do  not  correspond  with  those  discovered  in  the  lower  paurt  of  these 
beds,  we  miv  jnfer  that  a  considerable  diange  in  the  terrestrial 
animal  life  of  the  district  was  effected  even  during  the  time  that  the 
various  deposits  were  made  in  the  same  lakes. 

Subsequently  to  the  production  of  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
lacustrine  rocks  noticed  above,  the  surface  of  the  country  was  broken 
up,  and  volcanic  products  ejected  in  great  abundance.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Cantal,  which  is  part  of  Auvergne,  no  evidence  has  been 
adduced  to  show  that  any  portion  of  the  lacustrine  rocks  was  pro- 
duced after  the  volcanic  eruptions  commenced ;  it  is  otherwise 
however,  with  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  for  the  lacuBtrine 
deposits  of  the  Limagne  had  not  terminated  before  the  volcauoe 
burst  forth  in  that^  direction,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  hill  of  Gergovia, 
and  two  or  three  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Clermont-Ferrand. 

The  volcanic  products  are  extremely  various ;  some  appearing  like 
the  older  rocks  melted  by  heat  beneath  and  thrown  up,  while  othen 
seem  to  have  been  derived  from  matter  deeper  seated.  The  two 
groups  of  the  Cantal  and  the  Monts-Dor  are  remarkable  for  a  certain 
general  resemblance  to  each  other,  consisting  principally  of  trachytes 
and  basalt;  the  former  having  been  as  a  whole  first  thrown  up, 
dislocating  the  lacrustine  rocks  where  they  opposed  their  ejection,  aa 
may  be  seen  in  the  Cantal  between  Aurillac  and  Murat,  particulvly 
from  the  village  of  St.-Roque  to  Polminhac  Large  fragments  of 
lacustrine  limestone  (from  40  to  50  feet  in  diameter)  are  included 
among  the  trachytic  conglomerate  near  Qiou.  The  trachytic  rocks  of 
Cantal  have  not  been  produced  at  a  single  eruption,  but  appear  to 
have  been  formed  at  distinct  intervals  of  time,  judging  at  least  from 
the  repetition  of  the  beds.  Dykes  of  trachvtes  cut  tiirough  the 
principal  mas.'jefl,  as  may  be  observed  near  Ferval,  and  near  the 
source  of  the  Cer ;  and  it  is  inferred  that  the  trachytic  eruptions  of 
Cantal  ceased  before  the  basaltic  matter  was  poured  forth,  since  the 
trachytic  dykes  do  not  traverse  the  basalt  The  latter  and  its  con- 
glomerates cover  the  trachyte  in  a  nearly  continuous  mass,  broken 
only  by  the  radiating  lines  of  valley  and  the  central  part  of  the  group, 
where  the  inferior  rocks  are  exposed  to  view.  The  Plomb  de  Ccirtal, 
which  is  the  highest  part  of  the  group,  attaining  an  elevation  of  6i![f.'. 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  formed  of  a  small  patch  of  basalt  This  rxi 
also  occurs  in  dykes  traversing  the  trachytic  masses,  sometimes 
spreading  out  over  their  upper  surfaces ;  the  Puys-Violent  (5232  feet 
above  the  sea)  is  thus  formed,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
basaltic  dykes  of  this  mountain  keep  a  very  constant  direction  from 
S.  10**  E.  to  N.  10'  W.  Like  the  trachytic  rocks,  the  basalts  of 
Cantal  do  not  appear  to  have  been  formed  at  a  single  eruption,  since 
they  constitute  several  beds.  In  the  environs  of  the  Puys-Violent, 
and  on  the  flanks  of  the  Vall^e-du-Mars,  two  beds  of  basalt  are 
separated  by  a  thick  accumulation  of  basaltic  conglomerate,  the 
lowest  bed  of  basalt  resting  on  trachytic  tuff.  Messrs.  Dufr^noy  and 
Elie  de  Beaumont  consider  that  the  clinkstone  at  the  Puys-dc-Giiou 
and  adjacent  places  is  more  modern  than  the*  trachytes  and  basalts ; 
and  that  its  eruption  forced  up  these  rocks,  breaking  the  whole 
volcanic  group  of  the  Cantal  into  those  radiating  valleys  we  now  see, 
and  which  diverge  from  the  central  part  of  the  group  outwards. 

The  Monts-Dor  constitute  another  somewhat  circular  system  of 
volcanic  mountains,  about  four  leagues  in  diameter,  and  rising  at  the 
Puys-de-Sancy  to  the  height  of  61^  feet  above  the  sea — ^thc  most 
elevated  point  of  Central  France.  The  trachytic  rocks  are  here  also 
the  most  ancient  volcanic  products,  and  occupy  the  central  and 
largest  part  of  this  group  of  moimtains,  the  basalts  skirting  the 
general  mass,  though  they  are  not  strictly  confined  to  the -outer 
portions,  patches  of  basalt  occurring  among  the  trachyte  of  the 
interior.  The  whole  rests  on  the  granite  and  other  ancient  crystalline 
rocks  of  Auvergne.  Trachytic  conglomerates  alternate  with  solid 
trachyte,  and  the  latter  is  often  divided  into  prisms  as  beautiful  as 
those  of  basalt  The  upper  bed  of  trachyte  is  the  thickest,  and 
forms  the  rock  beneath  the  greater  part  of  the  pastures  of  Mouts-Dor. 
Veins  of  trachyte  are  weu  seen  in  the  Vall^e-des-Enfers.  More 
modem  volcanic  action  can  be  traced  around  the  great  central  mass 
of  these  mountains  at  Monteynard  and  the  Puys-d'Enfer ;  and  scoriae 
extremely  fresh  are  observable  at  the  Puys-Vivanson  and  the  Puya- 
d'Aiguillier. 

The  great  proportion  of  the  more  modem  volcanoes  of  Auvergne 
occur  in  the  vicinity  of,  or  at  moderate  distances  from,  the  towu  of 
Clermont  It  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
the  volcanoes  which  are  found  in  this  part  of  Auvergne,  and  which 
possess  various  degrees  of  interest  according  to  IJho  situations  where 
they  occur,  and  the  rocks  with  which  they  are  associated  Though 
they  ore  for  the  most  part  distinguished  by  craters  in  different  states 
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of  preserratioQ,  by  lava  currents,  aiul  by  aceumulaUons  of  cindent, 
ashes,  and  ejected  portions  of  pre-existing  rocks,  tbereare  some 
remarkable  for  the  absence  of  craters  and  lava  currents,  and  which 
seem  due  to  a  modification  of  the  more  usual  volcanic  action.  Of 
these  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Puy-de-D6me,  formed  of  a 
particular  kind  of  rock,  which  has  thence  been  named  ^Bomite.' 
This  rock  varies  much  in  its  appearance,  but  is  generally  light  grav, 
and  sometimes  contains  fragments  of  granite  and  of  the  porpbyritic 
trachyte  of  the  Monts-Dor. 

The  Pariou  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
crater-volcanoes  of  the  district :  it  rises  to  the  height  of  8986  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  its  truncated  cone  ia  a  remarkable 
object,  even  among  the  other  volcanic  eminences  of  the  country.  The 
crater  is  beautifully  preserved,  and  is  about  930  yards  in  circum- 
ference, and  98  yards  in  deplh.  The  upper  part  of  the  mountain 
rises  from  another  crater,  from  which  the  upper  cone  has  evidently 
been  thrown  up.  The  lower  crater  has  been  broken  down  on  the 
side  of  the  Puy-de-Qoulea^  and  a  current  of  lava  has  issued  from  it» 
passing  near  Ordnes,  and  forming  the  sheet  of  voloanio  matter  on 
which  La  Baraque  is  built  Before  it  arrived  at  this  ^ointsome 
granite  elevations  arrested  the  lava-current  and  divided  it  into  two 
unequal  streams,  the  smallest  of  which  passed  the  point  where  the 
village  of  Durtol  now  stands,  and  stopped  at  Nohament  The  other 
stream,  after  passing  La  Baraque,  and  forming  the  cheire  (as  these 
sheets  of  lava  are  termed  in  Auveigne)  of  Villars,  descended  on  the 
granitic  plateau  of  the  country,  and  flowed  on  to  Fontmore,  about 
half  a  league  from  Clermont.  The  Puy-de-Laschamps  is  a  more 
modem  volcano,  which  attains  the  gi'eatest  elevation  above  the  sea, 
its  height  being  4170  feet  above  its  level.  Nothing  can  be  more  exact 
than  iJie  resemblance  of  these  volcanoes  to  those  now  in  activity  in 
other  countries.  Their  presence  in  Auvergne  shows  that  yolcanio 
action  may  suddenly  commence  in  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface, 
where  no  such  action  had  previously  been  apparent ;  and  that  having 
caused  the  ejection  of  various  igneous  products,  and  altering  the 
whole  physical  character  of  a  country,  it  may  cease,  for  at  least  long 
periods  of  time,  and  a  district  once  laid  waste  by  volcanic  eruptions 
be  again  freed  f^m  their  ravages. 

During  the  period  that  the  volcanoes  of  Auvergne  were  in  a  state 
of  activity  conditions  would  necessarily  be  favourable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  alluvial  deposits,  the  ashes,  cinders,  and  ejected  stones 
being  readily  washed  down  into  the  valleys,  where  they  would  be 
swept  onwanls  by  the  rivers,  and  exposed  to  still  further  attrition. 
In  them  we  should  expect  to  discover  some  traces  of  the  animals 
which  inhabited  the  countiy  at  this  period,  and  from  which  we  might 
obtain  an  insight  into  the  geological  date  of  some  of  the  eruptions 
themselves.  The  remains  of  animals,  so  situated  that  they  must 
have  been  entombed  in  the  places  where  they  now  occur  when  the 
Auveigne  volcanoes  were  in  activity,  have  been  found,  and  from  the 
kind  of  remains  discovered,  volcanic  eruptions  are  supposed  to  have 
occurred  up  to  a  late  part  of  the  supracretaceous  period.  According 
to  Messrs.  Croizet  and  Jobert  there  are  at  the  Montogue-de-Perrier 
(K.W.  from  Issoire),  and  id  the  neighbouring  country,  about  thirty 
beds  above  the  lacustrine  limestone,  which  may  be  divided  into  four 
alternations  of  alluviimi  and  basaltic  deposits.  Three  or  four  beds 
contain  organic  remains.  The  principal  ossiferous  stratum  is  about 
10  feet  thick,  and  can  be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance  at  the 
Montagne-de-Perrier.  The  remains  discovered  consisted  of— elephant^ 
one  species ;  mastodon,  one  or  two ;  hippopotamus,  one ;  rhinoceros, 
one;  tapir,  one;  horse,  one;  boar,  one;  felis,  four  or  five;  hyeena, 
two;  bear,  three;  canis,  one;  castor,  one;  otter,  one;  hare,  one; 
water-rat,  one ;  deer,  fifteen ;  and  ox,  two.  The  remains  are  mixed 
confusedly  with  each  other,  and  are  of  all  ages ;  and  mingled  with 
them  are  the  feecal  remains  of  camivoray  appearing  to  occupy  the 
places  where  they  have  been  dropped.  As  more6ver  the  bones  are 
never  rolled  though  frequently  broken  and  often  gnawed,  the  animals 
whose  remains  are  thus  entombed  would  appear  to  have  been  inha- 
bitants of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  places  where  their  remains 
are  now  found. 

The  lava-currents  dischaiged  from  the  volcanoes  of  Auveigne  have 
sometimes  traversed  pre-existing  valleys,  arresting  the  progress  of 
rivers,  the  waters  of  wnich  accumulated  into  leikes  behind  the  barriers 
of  lava.  When  these  lakes  became  full,  the  surplus  waters  dischaiged 
over  the  dams  gradually  eroded  them,  until  they  formed  deep  chan- 
nels for  the  rivers,  and  the  lakes  disappeared.  We  should  anticipate, 
unless  the  physical  feattires  of  a  given  locality  were  materially  changed 
during  an  eruption,  that  the  lowest  lip  of  the  brim  of  such  hdces 
would  be  in  tiie  direction  of  the  pre-existing  valleys,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  lavaKnirrents  with  the  opposite  sides  of  such  vaUeys. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  lava-current  from  iJie 
Puy-de-G6me  (near  Clermont),  which  flowed  into  the  valley  of  the 
Sioule ;  the  river  having  cut  a  new  bed  between  the  lava  and  the 
granite  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  An  example  of  a  deep  cut 
made  by  a  river  into  the  rock  over  which  it  flows  may  also  be 
observed  in  another  part  of  tho  same  valley,  where  a  lava-current 
that  issued  from  the  Puy-Rouge,  and  barred  the  progress  of  the 
stream,  has  been  cut  into  a  ravine,  and  an  excavation  formed  in  the 
gneiitf  beneath  to  the  depth  of  50  feet 
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situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yonne,  which  here  begins  to  bo 
^navigable,  at  a  distance  of  107  miles  S.E.  from  Paris  by  the  Paris- 
'^Lyons  railroad,  from  the  Joigny  station  on  which  it  is  distant 
16  miles, in  47**  47'  54"  N.lat.,  3"  34'  83"  E.  long. :  population,  12,286. 
The  city  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  a  country  fruitful  in  wine ; 
the  air  is  considered  very  pure.  It  is  a  fine  old  place,  with  many 
well-built  houses,  and  some  wide  streeta  There  are  two  squares. 
A  boulevard  runs  round  the  town  on  three  sides,  and  abuts  on  the 
quays  that  line  the  river.  The  quays  are  backed  by  well-built 
nouses.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  £tienne,  stands  on  a  lofty 
site,  and  is  accounted  one  of  the  finest  in  France.  It  is  built  in  the 
gothic  style,  and  consists  of  nave,  transepts,  and  choir,  which  termi- 
nates eastward  in  a  square  lady-chapel,  instead  of  the  usual  semi- 
circular apse.  The  choir  dates  from  1216 :  the  other  portions  are  of 
later  date  and  more  florid  in  style.  Tliere  is  an  ancient  crypt  under 
the  choir.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  828  feet  long,  113  feet 
wide;  the  groined  roof  of  the  nave  is  108  feet  high,  and  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  transepts  a  tower  springs  up  to  the  height  of 
200  feet  above  the  pavement.  It  is  lighted  through  well-preserved 
painted  windows  of  the  18th  century,  and  adorned  with  numerous 
sculptures,  bas-reliefs,  and  marble  monuments.  The  church  of  Si- 
Germain  is  celebrated  for  its  crypts  and  holy  relics.  The  other 
remarkable  buildings  are  the  churches  of  St.-£usebius  and  St. -Peter, 
the  buildings  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  St.-Germain,  now  the  Hotel-Dieu, 
and  the  bijj^op's  palace,  now  the  residence  of  the  prefect.  The  town 
is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  of  an  eccle- 
siastical seminary,  and  of  primary  normal  schools.  Woollen  cloths, 
serges,  druggets,  stockings,  cotton-yam,  bricks,  and  pottery  are  made 
in  Auxerre.  The  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  in  wine,  of  which  about 
4,000,000  gallons  are  sent  by  water  to  Paris  and  into  Normandj. 
Wood  and  charcoal  are  also  considerable  articles  of  trade  at  Auxerre. 
There  are  in  this  town  a  library  which  contains  25,000  volumes  and 
several  ancient  manuscripts,  an  agricultural  society,  a  college,  a 
theatre,  and  baths.  The  bishopric  of  Auxerre  dates  from  the  8rd 
century ;  its  first  bishop,  St.  Peregrin,  suffered  martyrdom  here  in 
the  reign  of  Aurelian,  hi  a.d.  268.  It  is  now  united  to  the  arch- 
diocese of  Sens  and  Auxerre,  which  comprises  the  department  of 
Yunne.  Anxen-e  is  mentioned  in  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman 
dominion  in  Gkiul  imder  the  name  of  Autissiodurum.  It  was 
in  the  country  of  the  Senones.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire 
the  city  came  \mder  the  dominion  of  the  Franks.  Under  the  Carlo- 
vingian  dynasty  the  county  of  Auxerre,  which  was  then  co-extensive 
with  the  bishopric,  was  granted  by  the  kings  of  France  to  the  bishops 
of  Auxerre ;  and  by  these  the  city  of  Auxerre  was  bestowed  on  the 
counts  of  Nevers  to  hold  on  condition  of  fealty  and  homage  to  the 
see.  It  was  subsequently  united  to  the  crown  of  France  in  1870. 
The  bishop  retained,  till  of  late  years,  the  only  relic  of  his  feudal 
superiority.  When  he  made  his  solemn  entry  into  his  see  the  king's 
procureur  as  first  vassal  assisted  in  carrying  him  to  the  throne. 

The  district  formerly  called  Auxerrois,  was  co-extensive  with 
the  county  and  the  diocese  of  Auxerre.  It  is  now  comprised  in  the 
department  of  Yonne,  in  which  it  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
arrondissement  of  Auxerre. 

AUXONNE,  a  fortified  town  in  the  department  of  Cdte-d'Qr  in 
France,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sadne,  201  miles  S.K. 
from  Paris,  18  miles  S.E.  from  Dijon,  and  upon  the  projected  railroad 
from  Dijon  to  Salins,  near  the  Swiss  frontier:  population,  7251. 
The  streets  are  straight,  and  the  fortifications  serve  as  promenades. 
There  is  a  fine  bridge  over  the  Sadne ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  bridge, 
on  the  side  next  the  town,  is  a  causeway  2400  paces  in  length,  having 
23  arches  for  allowing  passage  to  the  water  in  case  of  inundation. 
The  castle,  which  was  built  in  the  rei^  of  Louis  ZII.  and  Francis 
I.,  is  flanked  by  five  massive  towers.  There  are  barracks,  an  arsenal, 
a  school  of  artillery,  a  cannon  foundry,  and  powder  niills ;  also  a 
library  and  a  college.  The  trade  of  Auxonne  is  chiefly  in  wine, 
brandy,  grain,  melons,  and  wood ;  broad-doth,  seige,  muslin,  and  nails 
are  manufsctured.  There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  quarries  of 
marble  and  of  various  kinds  of  stone.  Turquoises  and  fossil  corals 
are  found  in  these  quarries. 

AVA.    [BiRMAN  Empibr] 

AVAL.    fBAHBBiN  Iblawdb.] 

AVALLON.    rYoNNB.] 

AVARS,  or  A  V  ARES,  a  tribe  or  people  of  Mongolian  descent^  who 
made  their  first  appearance  in  laige  numbers  in  tiie  countiy  around 
the  Don,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Volga,  in  the  6th  century,  after 
having  been  driven  from  their  own  country  by  the  Turcomans.  They 
are  geneieJly  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Ugrians 
or  Huns.  They  had  many  chiefe,  who  are  called  by  the  Greek  writers 
Xayayos,  or  Chaganus,  evidently  the  same  as  the  better  known  title  of 
KtuAn.  A  part  of* them  remained  in  the  mouutainous  regions  of  the 
Caucasus,  but  the  greater  part,  about?  555,  penetrated  t5  Uie  Danube, 
and  settled  themselves  in  Daria.  While  here  many  of  them  served  in 
the  army  of  Justinian ;  they  also  materially  assisted  the  Longobards 
to  conquer  and  destroy  the  Qepidse,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
imder  their  most  famous  chief  khan  Bajan,  they  had  possessed  them- 
selves by  degrees  of  the  whole  of  Ponnonia.  They  afterwards 
conquered  Dalmatia,  penetrated  with  devastating  armies  into  Germany 
as  far  as  Thiuingia,  and  also  into  Italy,  where  they  fought  with  the 
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Longobards  and  FrankB.  They  extended  their  domination  oyer  the 
Slavonians  on  the  Danube  and  to  the  north  of  that  river;  over  the 
Biilg^arianB  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  610  besieged  Constantinople. 
The  emperor  Heraclius  succeeded  in  repulsing  them,  but  they  retired 
loaded  ^iih  booty.  The  Slaves  or  Sdaves,  and  Bulgaoians,  whom  they 
had  cruelly  oppressed,  making  them  serve  in  their  armies,  and  transport- 
ing them  to  various  parts  of  their  dominion  for  the  purpose  of  weakening 
their  strength  (Gibbon  says  they  settled  some  of  the  Tchecks  in  the 
Camaru;:*,  where  they  are  yet  to  be  traced),  at  length  rose  against  them 
in  640,  and  drove  them  out  of  Dalmatia,  but  they  still  retained 
Pannonia.  Here  they  were  conquered  by  Charlemagne  in  796,  and 
after  827  their  name  disappears  from  history,  but  according  to  the 
received  belief  their  descendants  are  the  Szeklers,  u  ho  appear  to  have 
been  anti-Magyars  though  they  now  speak  the  Magyar  tongue. 

AVEBURY,  ABURY,  or  ABIRY,  WUtshire,  a  vUlage  in  the  parish 
of  Avebury,  and  hundred  of  Selkley,  situated  in  61*  25'  N.  lat,  1**  50' 
W.  long. ;  about  29  miles  N.  from  SaliHbury,  and  64  miles  W.  from 
Marlborough ;  is  remarkable  a^t  the  site  of  what  was  once  the  largest 
and  most  interesting  Celtic  or  Druidical  structure  in  Europe,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  that  at  Camac,  in  Brittany.  When  this  site  was 
chosen  for  this  vast  work,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it  was  in  a 
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of  stone.  There  is  still  a  great  number  of  detached  ooUtis  sandstonee 
of  variouff  sises,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Qray  Wethen,  lying  netr 
the -Bath  road,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avebury.  FVom  amocgit 
these  stones  scattered  about  the  neighbourhood,  the  builders  selected 
such  as  seemed  best  adapted  to  their  rude  desigiL 

According  to  Stukeley  and  his  followers,  no  less  than  650  blocb 
were  brought  together  and  placed  in  circles  and  rows.  These  stooGe 
were  of  various  dimensions,  measuring  from  5  feet  to  20  feet  in  heigl:t 
above  the  ground,  and  from  S  feet  to  12  feet  in  width  and  thicknen; 
100  were  raised  on  end,  and  placed  in  a  circular  form,  around  z  flat 
and  nearly  circular  area  of  about  1400  feet  in  diameter ;  and  these 
stones  were  bounded  by  a  deep  ditch  and  lofty  bank,  which  inclosed 
tbe  whole  work,  except  at  two  places,  where  openings  were  left  for 
entrances  to  the  circle.  The  bank  or  mound  at  present  is  broken 
down  in  four  places ;  but  there  seem  to  have  been  originally  only  two 
openings  corresponding  to  the  two  great  avenues  whidi  wfll  be 
described  hereafter.  The  inner  slope  of  the  bank  measured  80  feet^ 
and  its  whole  extent^  or  circmnference,  at  the  top  was,  according  to 
Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  4442  feet ;  the  area  within  the  bank  or  m<^ 
is  somewhat  more  than  28  acres.  About  half  way  up  the  inner  slope 
was  a  sort  of  terrace  walk,  apparently  adapted  for  spectators.    Dr. 
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SeeUon  1  to  2. 

No.  I, ^Ground  Plan  of  the  TempU,  with  a  seetioiwl  view  of 
the  same  from  1  to  2— that  is,  from  east  to  west.  The  plan, 
though  on  a  small  scale,  shows  the  relative  proportions  and 
arrangements  of  the  lofty  hank,  or  vallam,  e ;  the  ditch,  or 
moat,  /;  the  commencement  of  the  western,  or  Beckhampton 
Avenue,  a ;  the  sonthem,  or  Kennet  Avenne,  b ;  the  southern 
inner  traople,  e ;  the  northern  inner  temple,  d. 
No.  S. 


No.  2.— P/an,  or  Map  of  the  whole  Temple,  with  its  two  avenues,  c  and  d;  the  temple,  » ; 
a  small  temple,  e ;  Silbury  HUl,  /;  high  ground,  g ;  a  line  of  road,  or  British  track- vaj,  k ; 
the  course  of  the  river  Kennet,  • ;  line  of  Roman  road  fh>m  Bath  to  London,  & ;  *  *  bsrrows; 
sites  of  villages,  /. 


No.  8. — A  bird'e  eye  View  of  the  Temple,  Arom  the  north,  looking  south,  and  intended  to  display  the  drcumvallated  bank,  1 ;  the  two  inner, 
or  small  temples,  2  and  9 ;  the  oourse  of  the  Kennet  river,  4  ;  the  western  avenue,  5  ;  the  southern  avenue,  6 ;  the  situation  of  Silbury 
Hill,  7  ;  a  large  barrow,  called  by  Stukeley  the  Druids*  barrow,  8  ;  a  cromlech,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  small  stones,  0. 


state  of  nature,  and,  like  the  general  character  of  the  Marlborough 
Downs  and  Salisbury  Plain,  was  without  either  forest-trees  or  under- 
wood of  any  kind.  A  thin  stratum  of  mould  here  covers  a  continuous 
chalk  substratum,  which  presents  a  clean,  dry,  grassy  surface.  The 
immediate  site  chosen  for  the  grand  circle  is  a  flat  area  of  ground, 
having  an  irregular  range  of  gentle  hills  to  the  east,  running  north 
and  south,  a  rising  tract  of  land  to  the  south,  a  level  country  of  some 
miles  in  extent  to  the  north,  some  undulating  and  rather  high  hills  to 
the  west,  and  extending  thence  to  the  east.  A  small  brook  or  rivulet 
called  the  Kennet,  a  tributary  to  the  Thames,  has  its  source  a  short 
distance  to  the  north.  On  the  surface  of  the  ground,  both  in  the 
neighbouring  valleys  and  in  the  high  lands^  are  numerous  large  masses 


Stukeley  conjectures  that  there  was  a  second  circular  airaagement  of 
upright  stones  at  a  short  distance  within  the  outer  circle;  and  be 
founds  his  opinion  upon  the  fact  of  there  being  one  large  stone  in  a 
position  which  does  not  come  into  any  other  component  circle  of  the 
temple.  There  were  two  smaller  cirdee  within  the  periphery  of  the 
great  circle.  One  was  a  double  circle  of  upright  stones,  with  a  single 
stone  raised  near  the  centre,  which  Stukeley  calls  the  ambive,  or 
obelisk ;  this  small  circle  consisted  of  48  stones  (diagram  No.  1,  ()• 
Another  circle  of  45  stones,  some  of  which  are  still  standing  and  of 
immense  size,  was  placed  a  little  north  of  the  former,  and  consisted 
also  of  two  concentric  circles,  inclosing  a  group  of  three  tall  stones 
called  the  cove.     These  component  parts  as  well  as  the  general  design 
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and  amngement  of  the  triple  cirde,  as  it  may  be  called,  wjH  be  more 
clearly  understood  from  the  accompanying  diagram  No.  1,  and  the  view 
No.  8.  Besides  these  howerer  there  were  two  members,  or  connecting 
parte,  which  belonged  and  gave  a  peculiarity  to  this  work,  distin- 
guishing it  from  all  other  Celtic  structures.  These  were  ayenues  of 
approach,  consisting  of  double  rows,  or  lines  of  upright  stones,  which 
branched  off  from  the  central  work,  each  to  the  ext^t  of  more  than 
a  mile.  One  of  them  branched  off  from  the  outer  droie  to  the  south, 
turning  near  its  extremity  to  the  south-east,  where  it  terminated  in 
two  circular  or  rather  elliptical  ranges  of  upright  stones  (diagram 
No.  2,  e).  According  to  Stukeley,  tiiis  avenue  was  formed  by  200 
stones,  being  finished  at  its  eastern  extremity  with  58  stones.  The 
width  of  the  avenue  varied  from  56  to  85  feet  between  the  stones, 
which  were  on  an  average  86  feet  apart  from  each  other  in  their 
linear  direction.  The  outer  oval  of  the  terminating  cirde  (e)  to  the 
south-east,  on  an  eminence  called  Overton  Hill,  or  the  Hakpen, 
measured  about  146  feet  in  diameter;  the  inner  oval  was  45  feet 
across.  The  western  avenue  (c)  extended  about  one  mile  and  a  half, 
and  consisted  of  203  stones ;  its  extremity  ended  in  a  point,  or  with  a 
single  stone.  These  avenues,  or  approaches  to  the  circle,  were  not 
arranged  in  straight  but  rather  in  flowing  or  curved  lines. 

The  space  inclosed  by  the  great  earthen  bank  of  Avebury  now 
contains  a  village  with  its  fields,  hedge-rows,  and  buildings,  so  that  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  at  present  to  make  out  the  ori^^nal  design. 
When  Aubrey  surveyed  the  place  in  1648,  there  were  many  more  stones 
than  at  the  time  Dr.  Stukeley  commenced  his  examination  in  1720; 
and  when  Sir  Richard  Hoare  and  his  surveyor  made  their  plan  and 
drawings  in  1812,  the  stones  were  still  further  diminished  in  number. 
Even  since  the  latter  date,  others  of  the  upright  stones  have  been 
broken  to  pieces,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  remainder  will  speedily  be 
destroyed  and  converted  into  materials  for  stone  fences  or  roads. 
Aubrey  describes  63  stdnes  as  remaining  within  the  intrenched 
inclosure  in  his  time,  which  were  reduced  to  29  when  Stukeley  made 
his  plan-  Only  17  of  these  remained  in  1812,  as  mentioned  by  Sir 
Richard  Hoare.  In  the  western  avenue  there  are  two  upright  stones 
left,  and  about  sixteen  of  the  southern  avenue :  but  not  one  remains 
of  the  two  ovals  on  Hakpen  Hill.  Indeed,  it  now  requires  some  skill 
as  well  as  patience  to  r^ise  on  the  spot  a  conception  of  the  former 
extent  and  character  of  this  remarkable  work. 

As  to  the  time  when  this  work  was  constructed,  and  the  design  of 
it,  opinions  differ  considerably.  The  most  common  opinion  is,  that  it 
was  raised  by  a  class  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Britain  caJled  the 
Druids  or  Priests,  before  the  Christian  era,  and  was  a  national  temple 
in  which  they  poformed  their  sacred  rites.  Some  authors  imagine 
that  it  served  the  double  purpose  of  religion  and  judicature.  It  seems 
certain  that  at  least  it  was  not  intended  for  defence,  because  the  ditch 
is  within  the  mound.  On  these  matters  we  seek  in  vain  for  anything 
like  authentic  history,  or  evidence  which  may  satisfy  the  discriminating 
antiquBiy.  Nearly  all  writers  on  this  subject,  such  as  Stukeley, 
Borlase,  Toland,  King,  Valiancy,  Rowlands,  Davies,  and  others,  have 
indulged  their  &ncy  in  dissertations  and  speculations  on  the  religion, 
the  manners,  the  arts,  and  the  polity  of  an  ancient  people,  without 
any  data  at  aU.  But  Avebury,  like  Stonehenge,  remains  quite  un- 
explained and  unaccounted  for.  No  satisfactory  account  has  hitherto 
been  given  of  either  the  authors  or  the  objects  of  these  extraordinary 
works.  The  most  judicious  antiquaries  however  lean  to  the  opinion 
that  they  were  either  temples  or  places  of  assembly  on  important 
occasions ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  appropriated  to  both 
purposes.  There  can  be  no  question  that  they  were  the  work  of  a 
very  early  age. 

Besides  the  works  already  described,  there  are  others  of  very  remote 
antiquity  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  either  connected  with  the  great  circle,  or  to  belong  to  the  same 
age  and  people.  These  are  the  namerous  barrows,  or  tumuli,  which 
abound  on  the  neighbouring  downs,  with  the  cromlechs  and  the 
trackways.  Among  the  first  may  be  named  the  lai^  barrow  called 
Silbury  Hill,  the  site  of  which  is  indicated  at  /,  No.  2,  and  7  No.  8. 
This  vast  artificial  conical  mound  of  earth  is  regarded  as  the  largest 
tumulus  in  Europe,  and  may  be  compared  to  those  mentioned  by 
Homer,  Herodotus,  and  other  ancient  writers.  In  Sir  Richard 
Hoare*s  laige  publication,  entitied  *  Ancient  Wiltshire,'  we  are  furnished 
with  the  survey  and  calculations  of  Mr.  Edward  Crocker,  a  scientific 
practical  surveyor.  "  The  circumference  of  the  hill,  as  near  the  base 
as  possible,  measures  2027  feet,  the  diameter  at  top  120  feet,  the 
sloping  height  816  feet,  and  the  perpendicular  height  170  feet ;  but 
that  part  of.  our  measurement  which  will  excite  the  most  surprise  is, 
that  this  artificial  hill  covers  the  space  of  5  acres  and  84  perches  of 
land."  For  what  purpose  this  huge  pile  of  earth  was  raised,  appears 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  conjecture ;  but  "  I  think,"  says  Sir  R. 
Hoare,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  one  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  grand  temple  at  Abury,  not  a  sepulchral  moimd  raised  over  the 
bones  and  ashes  of  a  king  or  arch-druid.  Its  situation  opposite  to  the 
temple,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  between  the  tWo  avenues,  seems  in 
some  degree  to  warrant  this  supposition."  Hoare's  supposition  may 
however  be  fairly  questioned.  In  the  year  1849  some  excavations 
were  made  in  Silburjr  Hill,  which  it  was  expected  would  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject^  but,  after  a  tunnel  had  been  cut  to  about 
the  centre  of  the  mould,  without,  wo  believe,  any  discovery  having 


been  made,  the  work  was  stopped  for  want  of  funds.  Many  other 
barrows  of  various  dimensions  and  forms  are  seen  on  the  downs.  A 
proof  that  Silbury  Hill,  and  some  other  bairows  near  it,  were  raised 
before  the  Roman  colonisation  of  Britain,  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  line  of  the  great  Roman  road  f]X>m  Aquae-Solis,  or  Bath,  to 
Londinium,  or  London,  is  straight  for  some  mUes  till  it  comes  to  the 
hill,  when  it  divei^esto  the  south,  and  again  continues  in  a  direct  line 
to  Marlborough ;  in  one  place  the  road-makers  cut  through  a  large 
barrow  in  forming  their  road. 

Aboat  one  mile  north  of  Avebuiy  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
cromlech,  with  the  stones  fallen;  and  at  Clatford-bottom,  about  three 
miles  east  of  Avebury,  is  another  cromlech,  consisting  of  two  standing, 
stones,  and  one  larger  raised  on  them.  South  of  Avebury,  at  a 
distance  of  two  miles,  is  a  large  and  long  tumulus,  which  was  formerly 
surrounded  by  upright  stones,  and  had  a  cromlech  at  one  end.  At 
Winterbomne-Basset,  north  of  Avebury,  were  two  circles  of  standing 
stones,  and  a  single  stone  standing  detached  from  the  cirele.  At 
Rockley,  and  on  Temple  Downs,  east  of  Avebury,  were  other 
cromlechs,  and  works  of  a  similar  kind  to  those  already  referred  to. 
There  were  numerous  other  earth-works  and  standing  stones  on 
different  parts  of  the  downs,  all  tending  to  show  that  this  district  was, 
at  a  remote  age,  if  not  a  place  of  permanent  residence  for  a  large 
population,  a  chief  seat  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  primsoval 
inhabitants  of  Britain. 

(For  dissertations  on  Avebury  particularly,  and  other  matters  con- 
nected with  Druidical  antiquities,  &c.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr. 
Stukeley*s^6w:y;  to  Sir  Richard  Hoare's -4naen<  Wiltshire;  Britten's 
Wiltshire;  and  other  publications;  Davies's  Cdtic  Meaearches,  8vo.,  1804 ; 
and  his  other  volume.  The  Mythology  and  Rites  of  the  British  Druids, 
8vo.,  1809 ;  Roberts's  Sketch  of  the  Early  History  of  the  Cymry,  or 
Ancient  Britons,  8vo.,  1808 ;  King's  Mwiimenta  Antigua,  fol.  1799 ; 
Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1809 ;  Toland's  History  of 
the  Druids,  8vo.,  1814 ;  Higgins's  Cdtic  Druids,  4to,,  1827 ;  Present 
State  of  Abury,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter;  Oentleman*s  Magazine,  July, 
1829 ;  Akerman's  Archasological  Index  ;  see  also  Primceval  Antiquities 
of  England  Illustrated  by  those  of  Denmark,  translated  from  the 
Danish  of  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  by  W.  J.  Thoms.) 

AVEIRO.     [Bkira.] 

AVE'LLA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Terra-di-Lavoro,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  near  Nola,  on  the  skirts  of  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Apen- 
nines, which  divide  it  from  the  province  of  Principato  Ultra^  18  miles 
N.E.  from  Naples :  population  about  5000.  It  gives  the  titie  of  Prince 
to  a  Neapolitan  family.  On  a  hill  above  the  town  are  tiie  ruins  of  the 
ancient  AbeUa,  still  called  Avella  Vecchia,  and  celebrated  by  Yiigil 
('.^neid.'  vii.  740)  for  the  abimdance  of  its  apples,  for  which  its 
territory  is  still  famed.  The  honey  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  also  renowned  for  its  flavour.  Remains  of  the  extensive  ancient 
walls,  of  an  amphitheatre,  a  temple,  and  other  edifices,  are  still  to  be 
seen.  Among  the  many  relics  of  antiquity  found  here  the  most 
interesting  is  an  inscription  in  the  Oscan  language  recording  a  treaty 
between  Abella  and  Nola;  it  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the 
Seminary  of  Nola.  The  river  Clamus,  or  Lagni,  has  its  source  in  the 
mountains  near  Avella,  and  after  watering  the  plain  of  Campania  flows 
into  the  sea  near  the  shore-lake  of  Patria. 

AVELLI'NO,  the  capital  of  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Principato 
Ultra,  80  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Naples,  in  40**  55'  N.lat.,  14'  45'  E.  long. : 
population,  20,000.  AvelUno  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  in  a 
fine  valley  watered  by  the  river  Sabato,  between  two  offsets  of  the 
Apennine  chain.  From  Avellino  a  road  leads  to  Salerno,  which  is  17 
miles  to  the  south.  Three  miles  north  of  Avellino,  on  a  rugged 
mountain,  stands  the  celebrated  sanctuary  of  Monte-Vergine,  once  a 
rich  Benedictine  abbey,  now  suppressed ;  it  was  built  in  the  11th 
century  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Cybele.  Avellino  is  a  bishop's 
see,  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade  in  country  produce,  cattle,  &c ; 
there  are  also  several  manufactures  of  cloth,  maccaroni,  and  paper. 
It  has  a  royal  college,  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  courts  of  justice, 
and  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  province.  The  city  is 
named  from  the  ancient  AbeUinum,  but  does  not  occupy  its  site, 
which  is  about  two  miles  distant,  near  the  village  of  Atripaldi.  Abel- 
linum  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Hirpini,  at  a  distance  of  16  Roman 
miles  from  Beneventum.  It  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  became  a  place 
of  some  importance  under  the  empire.  Portions  of  the  ancient  walls 
and  of  an  amphitheatre  remain ;  and  groat  numbers  of  inscriptions, 
bas-reliefs,  altars,  &c.,  have  been  fotmd  on  the  site.  The  territory  of 
Avellino  abounds  witlk  fruit-trees,  especially  the  apple  and  the  hazel- 
nut :  the  latter  was  much  esteemed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  name  of  *  Nux  Avellana'  for  the  filbert  is  sometimes  said  to  bo 
derived  from  this  town. 

AVEN.    [Avon.] 

AVENTINE  HlLL.    [Rome.] 

AVE'RNO,  a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  about  24  miles 
N.W.  of  Pozzuoli,  and  near  the  coast  of  the  Oulf  of  Baisa.  It  is  a 
circular  sheet  of  dear  water  about  14  mile  in  oiroumference  and  of 
great  depth,  surrounded  by  high  banks  which  are  covered  with  vine- 
vards  and  gardens.  On  the  south-eastern  side  is  a  break  through  this 
high  margin  where  formerly  was  a  channel  communicating  with  the 
Lucrine  Lake.  The  scene  though  secluded  is  serene  and  pleasing, 
veiy  different  fr^m  the  gloomy  descriptions  found  in  ancient  poete, 
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and  even  hietoriaos,  of  the  impervioufl  darkneaa  and  foul  mephitic 
emanations  of  this  lake,  near  the  shores  of  which  the  Cimmerians,  a 
people  who  lived  in  places  where  the  sun  never  shone,  once  resided, 
according  to  fabulous  tradition.  It  is  likely  however  that  when  the  sur- 
rounding banks  were  thickly  covered  with  forest-trees  overhanging  the 
water  it  may  have  had  a  much  gloomier  appearance  than  at  present ; 
but  the  trees  had  been  cut  down  even  before  Strabo's  time,  and  the 
sides  of  the  hills  partially  cultivated.  The  story  of  the  mephitio 
exhalations  which  Killed  the  birds  that  attempted  to  fly  over  the 
surface  of  the  lake  (Virgil,  vi  2d6-247)--a  phenomenon  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Qreek  name  of  Aomoa,  'without  birds' — although  evi- 
dently exaggerated,  mav  at  one  time  have  had  some  foundation  in 
truth,  as  the  whole  of  this  region  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  emits 
volcanic  exhalations ;  indeed  the  lake  itself  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  Over  a  cavern  or  fissure  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  whence 
the  pestiferous  vapours  issued  there  was  an  ancient  oracle ;  the  spot 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  adits  to  the  infernal  rc^ons,  and  was 
like  the  lake  itself  sacred  to  Hecate  or  Proserpine,  to  whom  sacrifices 
were  here  offered.  Hannibal  is  reported  by  Livy  (xxiv.  12, 18)  to 
have  visited  the  banks  of  Avemus  under  the  pretext  of  samficing, 
but  his  real  object  the  historian  says  was  to  make  an  attempt  on 
Puteoli 

In  the  time  of  Virgil  a  communication  was  opened  between 
Avemus  and  the  neighboiving  lake  Lucrinus,  which,  itself  commu- 
nicating with  the  sea,  was  converted  by  Agrippa  into  a  fine  harbour 
called  Fortus  Julius.  The  Lucrine  lake  was  filled  up  by  a  volcanic 
eruption  which  took  place  in  1538,  when  a  conical  mountain  rose  in 
its  place  which  is  called  Monte  Nuovo.  Avemo  has  thus  become 
again  a  separate  lake ;  and  a  small  muddy  pool  half  filled  with  reeds, 
and  close  to  the  sea  coast,  is  all  that  remams  of  the  famed  Lucrinus. 
On  the  south-eastern  bank  of  Avemo  stands  a  large  and  lofty  octagonal 
building  of  brick,  vaulted,  and  with  niches  in  the  walls,  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Proserpine  and  by  others  a  bath :  it 
is  now  surrounded  by  vine  trees.  Farther  to  the  westward  is  the 
entrance  to  a  subterraneous  passage  called  Grotta  della  Sibilla :  it 
divides  into  two  galleries,  one  of  which  opens  to  the  neighbouring 
sea-coast  near  the  pool  of  Lucrinus,  and  the  other  branches  off  to  the 
right  in  the  direction  of  Cumse,  which  place  it  once  reached :  Strabo 
iiSbrms  us  that  it  was  made  by  Coeceius  under  the  direction  of 
Agrippa.  This  last  passage  has  oecome  obstructed  by  the  falling  in 
of  the  earth.  There  are  several  mineral  springs  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Avemo,  some  of  which  are  used  as  baths. 
The  most  celebrated  are  the  baths  called  the  Baths  of  Nero,  which 
are  close  by  the  sea-shore ;  they  consist  of  galleries  worked  through 
the  rock,  and  terminating  in  a  fountain  of  hot  water  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur,  so  hot  as  to  boil  em  immersed  in  it,  and  the 
vapours  of  which  fill  the  whole  place.  Persons  resort  here  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  vapour-baths.  The  site  of  CumsD,  firom  which  the 
Prince  of  Syracuse  has  in  the  present  year  (1853)  disinterred  many 
"wonders  of  art,"  is  about  a  mile  west  of  the  Lake  of  Avemo. 
Among  the  discoveries  here  made  is  a  temple  of  Diana,  345  palms  in 
length,  the  architecture  and  embellishments  of  which  are  said  to  equal 
anything  that  remains  of  the  Parthenon. 

AVE'RSA,  an  episcopal  town  in  the  province  of  Terra-di-Lavoro,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  8  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  Naples,  on  the  road  to  Rome,  in  40*^  57'  N.  lat,  14**  11'  E.  long. 
Aversa  was  built  in  1020  by  RainuJph,  a  Norman  chief,  who  first 
settled  in  this  country  as  auxiliary  to  the  Lombard  princes  of  Capua 
and  Salerno.  The  Norman  adventurers  made  it  a  stronghold,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  in  check  their  Lombard  friends  as  well  as  their 
Greek  enemies.  The  new  town  soon  after  received  an  increase  of 
population  by  fresh  arrivals  of  adventurers  from  Normandy,  and  by 
the  removal  hither  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  Camp>anian  town  of 
Atella.  The  emperor  Conrad  in  1038  made  Rainulph  count  of  Aversa 
and  its  territory.  The  county  was  afterwards  mex^ged  in  the  new 
Norman  kingdom  founded  by  the  offspring  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville. 
Aversa^  although  occasionally  injured  by  foreign  invasions  and  civil 
wars,  still  maintained  its  rank  as  a  town  of  considerable  importance. 
It  is  now  a  bustling  lively  place,  with  about  16,000  inhabitants.  The 
kings  of  Naples  hiul  formerly  a  casUe  here  which  served  as  a  palace 
for  their  occasional  residence  :  it  was  replaced  by  a  convent  in  which 
Andreas  of  Himgaiy,  husband  of  Queen  Joanna  I.,  was  strangled  by 
some  conspirators  on  the  8th  of  September,  1345.  From  Aversa  a 
fine  brood  avenue  leads  to  Naples.  The  most  remarkable  objects  at 
Aversa  are  an  admirably-conducted  lunatic  asylum  and  a  large  found- 
ling  hospital,  the  inmates  of  which  are  instructed  in  the  several  useful 
arts  and  trades.  The  territory  of  Aversa  is  very  fertile  in  oom,  grapes, 
fruit,  &c.  It  contains  many  large  and  populous  villages,  among  which 
Sant-Elpidio,  about  3  miles  S.E.  from  Aversa,  is  built  dose  to  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Atella,  where  numerous  inscriptions,  terra-eottas,  and 
other  minor  antiquities  have  been  found.  The  sweetmeats  of  Aversa, 
especially  a  sort  of  almond-cake  called  '  torrone,'  are  in  great  repute 
in  Nicies. 

AVES^  a  rock  or  small  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  125  mUes  W. 
by  S.  from  Guadaloupe;  it  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  very  low, 
and  has  only  a  little  grass  growing  on  it.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by 
birds^.and  has  a  white  appearance  from  their  dung;  the  Dutch  from 
Saba  and  St  Eustatius  visit  this  island  to  gather  eggs  and  catch  tnrtie. 


Fresh  water  may  be  obtained  by  digging.  It  is  in  15*"  40'  N.  lot, 
eZ"  88'  W.  long. 

There  is  also  a  cluster  of  small  islands  called  Aves,  or  '  Bird  lalaadflt' 
on  the  nortiiem  coast  of  Venezuela,  near  the  point  indicated  by  W 
N.  lat,  67*"  30'  W.  long.,  and  lying  about  35  miles  K  by  S.  from  the 
island  of  Buen-Ayre.  Thej  are  composed  of  two  groupe  of  islets  rising 
on  distinct  reefs  10  miles  apart,  two  larger  islands  and  three  smaller 
ones ;  they  are  quite  barren  and  uninhabited,  and  surrounded  by  dan- 
gerous reefs,  especially  to  the  northward,  where  they  run  off  5  xniles. 

AVESNES.    [NoRD.] 

AYEYRON,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  department  of  Cantal,  E.  by  the  departments  of  Loz^re  and 
Gard,  S.  by  those  of  H^rault  and  Tarn,  and  W.  by  those  of  Tam-et 
Garonne  and  Lot  It  lies  between  43**  41'  and  44'  45'  N.  lat^  1'  50' 
and  3°  26'  E.  long.  The  shape  of  the  department  is  that  of  an  iire 
gular  Quadrilateral,  extending  about  70  nules  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  with 
a  breadth  of  40  miles  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  and  of  65  miles 
on  the  north-western  border.  The  surface  contains  3385*66  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1851  was  394,183,  which  gives  116-4  to  the 
square  mile,  or  58*3  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  allFranc«^ 

The  department,  which  coincides  with  Rouergue,  a  division  of  tiie 
former  province  of  Guienne,  is  mountainous  and  has  a  general  indi- 
nation  from  east  to  west  The  north  is  crossed  by  the  Lot,  which 
enters  the  department  on  the  east,  and  running  west  by  north  passes 
St-Geniez,  Espalion,  and  Kntraiguea^  where  it  receives  the  Truyere 
from  the  north ;  it  then  turns  west  and  forms  the  boundary  of  the 
department,  before  leaving  which  it  receives  the  Dourdon  on  the  left 
bank.  [Lot.]  The  central  part  is  crossed  by  the  Aveyrcm,  which 
rising  near  Severac-le-Ch&teau  on  the  eastern  boundary  and  flowing 
west,  passes  Rodez  and  Yillefrauche ;  it  then  runs  south  till  it  reaches 
the  borders  of  the  department,  whence  resuming  the  western  direction 
it  enters  the  department  of  Tam-et-Garonne,  and  hUs  into  the  Tain 
below  Montauban  after  a  course  of  about  140  miles,  about  12  milea 
of  which  are  navigable  above  its  junction  with  the  Tarn.  The  chief 
feeders  of  the  Aveyron  on  the  right  are  the  Serre,  the  Alson,  and  the 
Caude ;  on  the  left  the  Yiaur,  the  C^rou,  and  the  Yerre.  Farther 
south  the  department  is  crossed  by  the  Tam  which  passes  KUlau,  and 
having  received  tiie  Dourbie,  the  Lorgue,  and  the  Ranee,  all  oq  its 
left  bank,  enters  the  department  of  Tam  on  its  way  to  join  the 
(Jaronne.    [Tabn.] 

The  north  of  the  department  is  covered  wiih.  o&hoots  of  the 
Cdvennes  and  the  Cantal  mountains.  One  of  theee  offshoots  forms  the 
long  chain  of  Aubrac  which  lies  between  the  Lot  and  the  Truyere. 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  frightful  precipices  and  for  the  many  evi- 
dences it  presents  of  former  volcanic  action — basaltic  columns,  isolated 
masses  of  rock,  and  lava-streams  arrested  in  their  almost  perpendicular 
descent  This  district  has  a  cold  climate  and  a  severe  and  long  winter. 
Prom  October  to  April  the  ground  is  covered  with  enow ;  during  th< 
rest  of  the  year  the  mountains  afford  excellent  pasture.  Rye  and 
oats  are  the  onlv  com  grown  in  this  region.  Cattle  and  oats  ore  the 
only  articles  of  trade.  Between  the  Lot  and  the  Aveyron  there  is 
another  mountain  mass  containing  some  fertile  valleys,  and  many 
round-topped  summits  which  are  planted  with  trees.  Rye,  oats,  some 
wheat)  and  a  great  quantity  of  chestnuts  and  pltmis  are  grown.  This 
district  has  rich  beds  of  coal,  which  sometimes  take  fire  spontaneously, 
and  bum  for  years.  The  principal  mines  are  worked  near  the  town 
of  Aubin ;  most  of  the  coal  is  used  in  the  great  iron-works  of  Decaze- 
ville ;  it  is  also  used  in  the  iron-works  of  YUlefranche  and  of  the 
department  of  Cantal ;  and  of  late  years  considerable  quantities  hate 
been  sent  down  the  Lot  to  the  towns  on  the  Garonne.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aubin  also  contains  iron-ore,  alum,  and  sulphur,  and  also 
some  mineral  springs. 

Between  the  Aveyron  and  the  Tam  rise  the  mountains  of  Levezon, 
the  northern  side  of  which  is  almost  perpendicular  and  uninhabited, 
while  the  southem  side  slopes  down  gradually  to  the  Tam  and  con- 
tains some  hamlets,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  hy  a  patch  of  culti- 
vated land  yielding  rye,  oats,  and  buckwheat  This  whole  r^oa 
however  is  naturally  bfuren  and  desolate,  and  the  surface  is  in  most 
places  covered  with  furze,  fern,  or  broom.  The  mountains  to  the 
south  of  the  department  are  a  continuation  of  the  Cdvennes ;  a  high 
table-land  overlooking  the  basins  of  the  Tam  and  the  Hdrault  con- 
nects the  C^vennes  with  the  mountains  of  Cannes.  Tliis  high  phun. 
called  Larjac,  lies  between  the  Dourbie  and  the  Sorgue ;  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  extent  and  for  the  number  of  rocks  of  cubic  and  pyramidal 
form  with  which  it  is  strewn.  The  soil  of  this  district  is  oilcareoaa, 
and  produces  abundant  pasture  for  sheep,  which  for  flesh  and  fleece 
are  not  surpassed  in  France.  The  district  has  been  famous  from  time 
immemorial  for  its  cheese  made  from  ewes'  milk.  About  10,000 
cheeses  are  made  annually ;  these  are  kept  to  rinen  in  grottoes  or 
cellars  chiefly  at  Roquefort  near  St-AfBdque,  which  is  the  capital  of 
this  pastoral  district  The  pastures  of  Larjac  are  said  to  support 
above  100,000  sheep.  This  port  of  the  C^vennes  abounds  in  grottoes, 
and  contains  slate,  gypsum,  and  fuller's-clay.  The  west  of  the  de- 
partment consists  of  plains  having  a  general  inclination  westward : 
rye,  oata,  truffles,  and  a  little  wheat  are  produced,  and  cheese  is  made. 
The  valley  of  the  Tam  above  Milhau  contains  some  fine  vineyard^ 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Compeyre.  Here  the  land  is  good, 
farms  »re  large  and  well  cultivated,  and  much  wine  is  produced. 
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The  department  containfl  2,166,006  acres  divided  into  1,169,862 
parcels.  Of  this  area  898,811  acres  are  under  tillage,  296,000  are 
grass-land,  214,644  are  covered  with  forests,  and  516,2S0  acres  consist 
of  barren  heath.  About  830,000  quarters  of  bread-corn  are  annually 
produced,  a  quantity  which  barely  meets  the  consumption ;  104,000 
quarters  of  oate ;  and  about  50,000  quarters  of  potatoea  The  wine 
of  the  department  is  with  a  few  exceptions  disliked  for  its  earthy  taste ; 
the  anniud  produce  is  stated  to  be  about  6,600,000  gallons.  Horses 
and  homed  cattle  are  numerous,  but  of  inferior  breed.  Great 
numbers  of  excellent  mules  are  reared,  many  of  which  are  sent  to  the 
Spanish  markets.  Oxen  and  cows  are  used  for  ploughing.  Goats, 
sheep,  and  swine  are  very  numerous.  The  rivers  are  well  stocked  with 
trout  and  other  fish.  Wolves  and  foxes  are  commonly  met  with  in 
the  mountains :  of  large  game  there  is  little,  but  hares  and  rabbits 
abound  in  the  heaths;  among  the  reptiles  are  adders,  vipers,  and 
snakes. 

Besides  its  rich  coal-mines  the  department  contains  mines  of  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  sulphur,  antimony,  iron,  and  alum,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
found  in  the  rich  mineral  district  between  the  Lot  and  the  Aveyron. 
The  lead-ores  are  rich,  and  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver. 
Marble,  serpentine,  rock-crystal,  kaolin,  millstone-grit,  flint,  emery, 
chalk,  mari,  gypsum,  &c.  are  found.  There  are  several  mineral  and 
hot  springs.  The  abundant  water-power  of  the  department  is  applied 
to  good  purpose  in  various  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
iron,  cotton,  leather,  woollen  stufb,  &c.  The  trade  of  the  department 
IB  in  the  mineral  and  industrial  products  already  named,  together 
with  com,  plums,  chestnuts,  almonos,  wax,  bacon,  cattle,  hides,  wool, 
hemp,  timber,  turnery,  oak  planks,  &c.  Cheese  also  made  of  ewes*- 
milk  mixed  with  that  of  goats',  forms  an  important  article  of  export. 
About  170  fairs  are  held  in  the  department  yearly. 

(Himate, — ^The  atmosphere  of  the  department  is  generally  pure  and 
the  sky  clear,  but  the  temperature  varies  considerably  in  different 
parts.  The  snow  remains  on  the  mountain-tops  half  the  year.  The 
winds  are  so  violent  as  sometimes  to  unroof  the  houses  and  blow 
down  large  trees.  The  prevalence  of  the  south  wiud  gives  to  the 
branches  of  the  trees  a  general  direction  towards  the  north. 

Divisiona  and  Towns. — The  department  is  divided  into  5  arron- 
dissements,  which,  with  the  number  of  cantons,  communes,  and  popu- 
lation in  each,  are  as  follows : — 


Arrondiraementfl. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

PopnlaUon  inl85l. 

1.  Rodex      . 

2.  Espalion      .         .     . 

3.  Milhttu     . 

4.  St..AlIriquo          .     . 
B.  TiUefhmche     . 

11 
9 
9 
6 
7 

108,588 
67,698 
65,625 
60,038 
92,234 

Total     .        .     . 

t               .         __       _ 

42 

274 

894,163 

The  chief  town  of  the  first  arrondissement  and  of  the  department 

10  RoDEZ,  which  was  also  the  capital  of  Rouergue.  Amoxig  the  other 
towns,  which  are  small,  the  following  are  given  as  the  chief  towns  of 
cantons :  the  populations  given  are  those  of  the  communes : — Sozouls 
is  a  lai^e  village,  with  about  2500  inhabitants,  situated  10  miles  from 
Rodez,  near  the  edge  of  a  cireular  chasm  of  great  depth  and  with 
almost  precipitous  sides.     Catsaffne-B^gonhes,  a  walled  village  with 

11  IS  inhabitants,  is  an  ancient  place  14  miles  S.  from  Rodez.  The 
English  held  it  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  Conques,  a  small  town  of 
1500  inhabitants,  situated  half-way  down  one  of  the  steep  sides  of  a 
rocky  ravine  among  the  wildest  mountains  of  Rouergue,  about  8 
miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Dourdon  with  the  Lot,  owes  its  origin 
to  the  abbey  of  St.-Foy,  of  which  the  chureh  (a  most  interesting 
structure  of  the  11th  century)  and  the  cloisters  still  remain.  The 
church  of  St.-Foy  consists  of  a  nave  and  transepts,  the  intersection  of 
which  is  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  tower  erected  in  the  14th  cen- 
tniy ;  the  east  end  terminates  in  three  apses ;  the  west  end  is  flanked 
by  two  towers,  and  contains  a  curious  representation  of  the  Last 
Judgment  in  a  baa-relief  in  the  tympanum  over  the  central  portaL 
MareiUac  population  1575)  is  situated  a  few  miles  S.  from  Conques 
in  a  beautiful  verdant  dell  hollowed  out  by  the  Crenaux,  a  feeder  of 
the  Dourdon.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  meadows,  vineyards,  and 
plantations  of  walnut  and  poplars ;  and  the  valley  in  which  it  stands 
forms  a  most  agreeable  contrast  to  the  barren  district  that  siurounds 
it.  NauedUy  situated  in  a  wide  plain  16  miles  S.W.  from  Rodez,  is 
an  iU-built  place  -v^ith  1220  inhabitants.  PorU-de-Salart,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Viaur :  population,  1215.  Requiatct,  a  large  village  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  20  nules  S.  from  Rodez,  has  a  good  trade  in  cheese, 
butter,  and  linen  vam :  population,  4185.  Rignac,  12  miles  W.  from 
Rodez  on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Alson,  has  a  population  of  1666. 
SalvetcUf  17  miles  S.W.  from  Rodez,  is  a  village  which  with  its  out- 
lying hamlets  numbers  3128  inhabitants.  Sawfderre,  20  miles  S.W. 
from  Rodez:  population,  1845.  To  these  must  be  tAded ' SdUet- 
ConUaux,  situated  near  Maroillac,  in  a  beautiful  valley  echoing  with 
cascades  formed  by  an  abundant  spring,  whence  it  is  also  called 
SaXUa-Ut-Sovurce,    There  is  a  handsome  chateau  above  the  town. 

In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  EtpaUon,  which 
stands  in  a  fertile  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lot,  24  miles  E. 


firom  Rodez.  The  town  possesses  a  college,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance, 
a  drawinff-schpol,  and  a  new  prison;  a  handsome  bridge  over  the 
Lot  has  been  recently  built  here.  Coarse  woollens  and  leather  are 
made ;  these  -with  timber  and  staves  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade  : 
population,  4404.  The  other  towns  are  the  following  i—Entraigues 
(Interaquas),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Truy5re  and  the  Lot,  which  last 
here  becomes  navigable:  population,  8000.  Timber,  turnery,  and 
oak-staves  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  Estaing,  6  miles  N.W.  from 
Espalion  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lot  and  at  the  foot  of  high  rocky 
mountains,  has  a  population  of  1531.  The  ruins  of  the  casue  of  the 
counts  of  Estaing  crown  a  steep  rock  above  the  town.  La-Guiolle,  15 
miles  K.N.E.  from  Espalion,  situated  between  high  volcanic  mountains 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Selve,  a  feeder  of  the  Truy^re.  A  large 
quantity  of  good  cheese  and  some  woollen  stuffi  are  made,  and  five 
cattle  fairs  are  held :  population,  2174.  Mur-de-Barrez,  86  miles  from 
Espalion,  formerly  a  fortified  town.  Serges,  camlets,  and  barracans 
are  made  here :  population,  1622.  8t.-Chdy'DaubraCf  12  miles  from 
Espalion,  in  which  se^ge  and  flannels  are  made :  population,  2088. 
St.-Gtnieirde-Rivt-d^  Oltf  situated  on  the  Lot  in  the  east  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  in  a  valley  hemmed  in  by  hills  covered  with  vineyards. 
This  active  town  has  several  woollen  and  cotton  factories,  besides 
numerous  tan-yards,  dyeing  establishments,  and  naileries,  the  produce 
of  which,  together  with  timber,  wool,  and  tumeiy,  are  the  chief 
articles  of  trade.  The  town  has  a  tribunal  of  commeree,  a  college, 
and  a  population  of  8851.  Sainte-OenevUve,  18  miles  N.  from  Espa- 
lion :  population  1890. 

In  l^e  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  MiUau  or  J^ttkau,  40 
miles  S.E.  from  Rodez.  It  is  built  in  a  rich  dale  near  the  junction  of 
the  Dourbie  and  the  Tarn,  over  the  latter  of  which  a  fine  bridge  is 
thrown :  population,  9014.  The  principal  street  is  wide  and  adorned 
with  fountains,  but  the  other  streets  are  narrow.  Broad-cloths,  gloves, 
and  leather  of  different  kinds  are  made.  There  are  also  some  silk- 
throwing  establishments.  These  products,  with  wool,  hides,  timber, 
ook-fltavee,  cheese,  wine,  and  cattie,  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade. 
The  neighbomrhood  produces  abundance  of  peaches,  almonds,  and 
other  fruits.  There  are  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a 
college,  an  exchange,  and  an  agricultiural^ciety  in  the  town.  Milhau 
was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Calvinists  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  Among  the  other  towns  are  the  following : — Beamdey,  6 
miles  N.W.  from  Milhau :  population,  900.  Champagnac  :  population, 
1216.  Laiasac,  27  miles  N.  from  Milhau,  in  which  serges,  paper,  pottery, 
and  woollen  yam  are  made ;  near  the  town  is  the  mountain  of  Mou- 
berle,  on  the  summit  of  which  there  is  an  Intrenched  camp  capable 
of  containing  12,000  men :  population,  1282.  Nantj  18  miles  S.E.  from 
Milhau,  in  a  fertdle  valley  phmted  with  fruit-trees  and  watered  by  the 
Dourbie :  population,  8184.  In  the  environs  of  this  town  are  many 
interesting  grottoes,  one  of  which  called  Poujade  is  500  feet  long,  180 
feet  wide,  and  above  100  feet  high.  Salles-Ouran,  14  miles  \V.  from 
Milhau :  population,  2489.  SSvercLC-U-Chdteau^  19  miles  N.  from  Milhau, 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  conical  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  there  is  an 
ancient  castle;  coal-mines  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood:  popu- 
lation, 2782.  Vezina,  12  miles  N.N.W.  from  Milhau :  population, 
2014. 

In  the  fourth  arrondissement  tke  chief  town  is  St.-Affriqutf  45  miles 
S.E.  from  Rodez :  population,  6386.  This  town  is  situated  in  a  delightful 
valley  watered  by  the  Sorgue,  and  is  joined  to  the  suburb  of  vabres 
by  two  bridges.  The  streets  are  wide,  but  the  houses  are  generally 
not  well  built  There  are  tribimals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce, 
a  college,  and  several  churohes,  one  of  which  is  Protestant.  Broad- 
cloths, serges,  swanskin,  and  blankets  are  made.  There  are  also 
cotton  and  woollen  factories,  several  tan-yards,  and  a  good  trade  in 
the  products  of  these  and  in  wool  and  cheese.  The  other  towns 
are :— Belmont,  S.S.W.  of  St-AfiHque,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ranee  : 
population,  1546.  Camaris,  E.  of  Belmont,  also  on  the  Ranee,  near 
which  are  the  cold  mineral  springs  of  Andabre,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hills  the  warm  springs  of  Silvanes,  which  have  a  tempe- 
rature of  104**  Fahrenheit:  popidation,  2182.  Comtu,  which  has 
some  trade  in  coarse  woollens,  woollen  yam,  linsey-woolseys,  and 
cheese:  population,  1654.  Boqtufort,  7  miles  from  St^-Afl'rique,  a 
small  village  near  which  there  are  extensive  grottoes,  in  which  about 
16,000  cwt  of  cheese  are  annually  made.  St.-Jtome-de-Tamf  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tarn,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  six  arches. 
The  town  has  old  ramparts  and  fauxbourgs,  manufactures  calicoes  and 
leather,  and  trades  in  these  together  with  wine  and  almonds :  popu- 
lation, 8070.  Sl.-Semin,  situated  between  three  hills  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ranee,  18  mUes  S.W.  from  St-Afirique :  population,  2899. 

In  the  fifth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  vUlrfranche,  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Alson  and  the  Aveyron,  28  miles  W.  from  Rodez : 
population,.9088.  It  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  town  properly  so  called 
which  stands  on  a  slope,  and  the  suburbs  in  which  the  houses  are 
built  at  wider  intervala.  The  former  collegiate  chureh,  the  cloisters 
of  the  old  Carthusian  monastery,  the  college  buildings,  and  the  public 
library  which  contains  7000  volumes,  are  the  principal  buildings  in 
the  town.  The  manufiacturin^^industry  is  importiemt :  there  are  several 
large  linen  &ctories,  copper  and  iron  foundries,  tan-yards  and  paper- 
mills  ;  the  products  of  these,  together  with  com,  wine,  bacon,  catlile, 
and  truffles,  form  the  items  of  a  considerable  trade.  The  other  townA 
are  i^AvXnn,  situated  20  miles  N.  fbom  Villefranche,  in  the  rich  ooaV 
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field  before  mentioned ;  there  are  also  mines  of  sulphuiv  alum,  and 
iron,  and  several  large  iron  furnaces  in  the  neighbourhood :  population, 
8076.  DecazeviUe,  a  large  town  which  has  sprung  up  since  1830,  23 
milpj  N.N.E.  from  Villefi-anche ;  the  inhabitants,  who  amount  to 
about  7000,  are  employed  in  the  coal  and  iron  mines  and  iron  works 
of  the  neighbourhood;  there  are  several  large  furnaces  here  worked 
by  steam-power.  Montbazent,  15  miles  N.E.  from  Villefranche :  popu- 
lation, 2983.  Najac,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Avevron,  has  manufac- 
tures of  serges,  Imsey-woolseys,  gray  and  scarlet  cloth,  and  trades  in 
these  together  with  hams,  chestnuts,  pluma^  figs,  linen,  and  cattle ; 
there  is  a  very '  strong  old  oastle  on  an  eminence  above  the  town : 
population,  2070.  Rieupeyrotkx,  15  miles  S.E.  from  Villefranche, 
has  some  linen  factories  and  a  population  of  2709.  ViUeneuve, 
6  miles  N.  from  Villefranche,  possesses  a  brisk  trade  in  wine  and 
cattle :  population,  3251. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Rodez.  There  is  a 
diocesan  seminary,  an  endowed  college,  a  secondary  ecclesiastical 
school,  a  school  for  deaf  mutes,  and  a  primary  normal  school  in  the 
city  of  Rodez ;  communal  colleges  in  St-Affrique,  Espalion,  Milhau, 
St-Qeniezs,  and  Villefranche ;  and  344  primary  and  319  boarding  and 
private  schools  are  dispersed  over  the  department.  There  is  a  con- 
nstorial  church  in  St-Affrique  for  the  Calvinists  and  other  reformed 
sects,  who  have  five  temples  or  oratories  in  other  towns  of  the  depart- 
ment The  department  is  included  in  the  10th  Military  Division,  of 
which  Montpellier  is  head-quarters. 

{Dictionnaire  de  la  France  ;  Armuaire  pour  VAn  1853.) 

AVEZZANO.    [Abbuzzo.1 

AVIGNON,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Vauduse,  in  France, 
the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  of  a  chamber 
of  commerce  and  an  exchange,  of  a  coimcil  of  Prud'Hommes,  of  two 
theological  seminaries,  of  an  endowed  college  and  school  of  design, 
and  a  lunatic  asylum,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  just 
above  the  junction  of  the  Durance,  426  miles  S.S.E.  from  Paris, 
76  miles  by  railway  N.W.  from  Marseille,  in  43*  67'  5"  N.  lat, 
4'  48'  37'  E.  long. :  population,  33,844.  The  city  has  railway  com- 
munication with  Cette  also ;  and  a  great  trunk  line  now  in  course  of 
construction,  and  partly  finished,  wUl  connect  it  with  Lyon  and  Paris. 

Avignon  (in  Latin  Avenio)  is  a  very  ancient  city.  It  was  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cavares,  from  whom  it  was  called  Avenio  Cavarum. 
It  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  at  an  early  period  of  their 
dominion  in  Gaul,  and  a  Roman  colony  appears  to  have  been  esta- 
blished here.  Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Western  empire  it  was 
possessed  by  the  Burgundians,  and  afforded  to  the  king  of  that  people 
a  secure  asylum  from  the  power  of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  who 
besieged  it  in  vain.  It  subsequently  became  subject  to  the  Ostrogoths, 
Franks,  and  Saracens.  Afterwards  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
kings  of  Aries  and  Burgundy.  It  was  an  object  of  contention  between 
the  counts  of  Provence  and  Toulouse,  who  at  last  agreed  to  hold  the 
city  conjointly  and  to  divide  its  chief  dependencies  between  them. 
Some  of  the  dependencies  however  were  held  by  the  counts  of  Forcal- 
quier;  but  the  last  of  that  family  bequeathed  his  portion  to  the 
citizens  of  Avignon,  who  were  enabled  by  this  accession  to  their 
resources  and  by  the  dissensions  of  the  counts  of  Provence  and 
Toulouse  to  acquire  a  kind  of  independence.  But  when  the  domains 
of  the  two  last-mentioned  nobles  came  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of 
Charles  and  Alphonse,  brothers  of  Louis  IX-  of  ^«nce,  Avignon  was 
obliged  to  submit.  It  was  at  first  divided  between  the  two  princes, 
but  afterwards  was  wholly  included  in  the  county  of  Provence.  The 
period  of  independence  terminated  in  1251,  after  subsisting  less  than 
half  a  century.  It  had  previously  (in  1226)  been  taken  by  Louis  VIII. 
in  the  war  against  the  Albigenses. 

In  1309,  Pope  Clement  V.,  himself  a  native  of  France,  removed  his 
court  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  which  continued  to  be  the  papal 
residence  until  Gregory  XI.  in  1376  left  it  to  return  to  Rome.  In 
the  schism  which  took  place  on  the  election  of  Urban  VI.,  successor 
of  Gr^ory,  Avignon  became  the  residence  of  the  anti-popes  Clement 
VII.  and  Benedict  XIII.  The  latter  was  driven  out  in  1408  by  the 
Fremch,  who  were  tired  of  the  schism.  Clement  VI.  in  the  year  1348 
purchased  the  city  of  Avignon  from  Joan,  countess  of  Provence  and 
queen  of  Sicily ;  and  the  sovereignty  was  retained  by  his  successors 
until  it  was  seized  by  the  French  in  1791,  since  which  period  Avignon 
and  its  dependencies  have  belonged  to  France. 

Avignon  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley,  which  is  laid  out  in 
meadows,  guldens,  orchards,  and  mulberry  plantations.  The  city  is 
surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  promenade,  planted  with  elms, 
which  runs  outside  the  walls.  It  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the 
Sorgue,  and  by  a  canal  from  the  Durance,  both  of  which  drive  the 
machinery  of  several  factories.  In  the  12th  century  a  stone  bridge 
was  built  over  the  Rh6ne,  by  which  the  city  was  joined  to  Villeneuve, 
and  the  fortress  of  St-Andre  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  The  work  was  undertaken  and  commenced  by  St.  Bennezet, 
then  a  shepherd-boy  of  eighteen,  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work.  It  had  twenty-five  arches,  and  was  regarded  as  a  won- 
derful structure  on  account  of  the  breadth,  depth,  and  rapidity  of  the 
river.  In  tiie  year  1669  it  was  almost  entirely  carried  away  by  an 
inundation,  and  only  four  arches,  which  still  remain,  were  left  entire. 
The  river  is  now  crossed  by  a  remarkably  long  wooden  bridge.  Fine 
broad  quays  border  the  Rhdne.      The  i-amparts  of  the  city  are 


constructed  of  cut  stono^  crowned  with  battlements,  flanked  with 
square  towers  at  regular  distances,  and  pierced  by  handsome  gate 
entrances.  These  fortifications  were  erected  by  one  of  the  papal 
sovereigns  of  Avignon,  and  are  more  remarkable  for  el^anoe  of 
construction  than  for  strength. 

While  under  the  papal  dominion  Avignon  had  60  churches  and  a 
great  number  of  religious  establishments,  most  of  which  no  longer 
exist.  The  cathedral  crowns  the  summit  of  the  rock  of  Doms,  which 
rises  194  feet  above  the  Rhdne,  and  is  ascended  from  the  town  by  a 
long  staircase  cut  in  the  rock.  It  is  by  no  means  of  uniform  archi- 
tecture. Its  portal  is  supposed  to  have  been  removed  from  an  ancient 
temple  of  Hercules.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  many  fine  pictures 
and  sculptures ;  among  the  latter  is  a  fine  statue  of  the  Virgin  bj 
Pradier.  Among  the  tombs  which  it  contains  are  those  of  Benedict 
XII.,  John  XXIL,  and  'Crillon  the  Brave.'  The  church  of  the 
Cordeliers  was  celebrated  for  the  tomb  of  Lamni  de  Sade,  the  Laura 
of  Petrarch.  The  same  tomb  contained  also  the  body  of  her  husband, 
Hugues  de  Sade.  The  site  of  the  church  and  its  inclosure  is  converted 
into  a  fruit-garden,  and  a  small  cypress-tree  marks  the  spot  where 
Laura  is  interred.  Of  the  churches  which  remain  the  most  remark- 
able are  those  of  Si-Agricol,  St.-Pierre,  and  St-Martial,  all  of  which 
are  adorned  with  fine  pictures,  sculptures,  and  carvings.  But  the 
most  remarkable  structure  in  Avignon  is  the  Palace  of  the  Popes.  It 
is  built  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  rock  of  Doms.  Its  extent, 
imposing  grandeur,  the  thickness  of  its  walls,  which  are  100  feet  higl^ 
its  numerous  towers  and  means  of  defence,  render  it  a  model  of  the 
military  architectiu^  of  the  14  th  century.  It  is  now  used  as  a  barrack 
The  former  mint  is  used  for  a  similar  purpose;  this  is  also  a  fine 
building,  and  has  a  splendid  facade. 

Avignon  is  still  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  charitable  and 
useful  institutions.  It  has  an  infirmary  (a  branch  of  the  Invalides  in 
Paris)  for  soldiers  whose  wounds  require  a  milder  climate  than  that  <^ 
Paris,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  college,  two  ecclesiastical  senunari^  a 
society  of  arts,  an  agricultural  society,  a  fine  collection  of  paintings 
and  antiquities,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  botanical  garden,  anil 
a  public  library  of  45,000  volumes  and  700  manuscripts^  Th^  is 
also  a  society  called  the  Academy  of  Vauoluse. 

The  town  is  clean  :  the  houses  are  of  stone  and  well  built ;  but  as  in 
all  old  towns  sonM  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  The  trade 
of  Avignon  has  made  considerable  progress  for  some  years  past 
Silk  stufi  of  various  kinds  are  largely  manufactured;  of  taffeta 
(florenoe)  alone,  4,950,000  yards  are  annually  made,  the  value  of 
which  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  8,000,000  francs ;  there  are  also  a 
carmon  foundry,  a  foundry  for  sheet-iron,  oopper,  and  tin,  a  saltpetre 
refinery,  tanneries,  paper  mills,  type  foundries,  cotton  factories,  and 
various  other  industrial  establishments  in  the  towxL  ATignonluu 
also  a  large  trade  in  books,  com,  wine,  brandy,  madder,  sumac, 
colonial  products,  raw  silk,  and  cattle.  A  great  part  of  the  trade  of 
Avignon  is  carried  on  through  the  port  of  Marseille,  to  and  from 
which  goods  are  conveyed  on  the  Rhdne  by  way  of  Aries  and  by 
railway.  There  is  a  constant  communication  by  steamers  with  Lyon, 
Aries,  and  Marseille. 

The  bishopric  of  Avignon  dates  from  the  Ist  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  In  1474  or  1475  Sixtus  IV.  raised  the  see  to  an 
archbishopric.  The  suffhigans  of  the  archbishop  of  Avignon  are  the 
bishops  of  Ntmes,  Valence,  Viviers,  and  Montpellier.  The  depart- 
ment of  Vauduse  forms  his  diocese. 

The  county  of  Avignon   (which  with  the  county  of  Venaisan 
formed  the  papal  territory  in  France)  at  one  time  extended  bevood 
the  Durance,  and  as  far  as  TarascorL    Whilst  it  belonged  to  the  Holy 
see  it  consisted  merely  of  the  city  of  Avignon  and  the  adjacent  com- 
mune of  Morieres  and  parish  of  Montfavet. 
{Dictionnaire  de  la  Prance,) 
AVILA.    [Castilla  la  Vieja.] 
AVILES.     fAsTURiAS.] 

AVLO'NA  (Valona),  a  town  in  Albania,  on  the  Gulf  of  Avlont, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Acro-Ceraunian  promontory, 
now  Cape  Linguetta,  and  on  the  east  by  ranges  of  hills,  of^oots  of  the 
Albanian  Mountains.    The  town  is  situated  on  the  east  aide  of  the 

rf,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  in  40"*  29'  K.  lat,  19*  26' 
^  long.,  and  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  The  long  cormectlon  of 
^vlona  with  Italy  has  given  to  it  the  appearance  of  an  Italian  town ; 
the  finest  street  is  built  more  in  the  Italian  than  in  the  Turkish  style : 
the  population  however  is  almost  entirely  MohammedarL  Altiiough 
there  is  a  Greek  bishop  of  Avlona,  yet  the  number  of  Greeks  is  few, 
perhaps  30  families.  There  are  8  mosques  and  one  Greek  church  in 
the  town.  There  are  a  few  Roman  Catholics,  whose  superior  is  the 
bishop  of  Montenegro.  The  town  supplies  Upper  Albania  with  giu 
and  pistol-barrels,  glass,  paper,  and  capotes,  most  of  which  are  imported 
from  Italy  or  from  Austria.  The  exports  are  timber,  gall-nuts,  wheat> 
maize,  wool,  oil,  and  asphalte  from  tiie  mines  of  Selenitza,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bojussa,  about  8  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Avlona. 
The  ground  about  the  town  as  well  as  the  hill-sides  above  it  are 
planted  with  olives.  The  north  shore  of  the  gulf  is  low  and  well 
wooded,  except  at  the  northern  entrance,  where  there  are  some  white 
cliffs,  separated  from  the  plain  by  a  shore  lake,  in  which  there  are 
salt-works.  On  the  shore  near  the  town  there  is  a  landing-wharf 
defended  by  a  small  fort« 
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AVOCA-    rWiCBXOW.] 

AVOCA.    [Van  Diembh's  Laito.] 

AVON,  the  name  of  several  BritLsh  riyen,  the  principal  of  which 
we  flhall  mention  below.  Avon  la  a  Britii^  or  rather  Celtic  word,  and 
signifies  a  river. 

1.  The  t^er  Awm,  or  the  Avon  of  Warwickshire,  is  a  tributary  of 
the  Severn.  It  rises  from  a  spring  called  Avon-well,  in  the  village  of 
Naaeby,  in  Northamptonshire ;  and  alter  flowing  a  litUe  way  towaj^ 
the  north-west,  tmns  to  the  south-west,  and  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  counties  of  Northampton  and  Leicester.  About  14  or  15 
miles  from  its  source  it  is  crossed  by  the  Roman  Watling  Street  at 
Dow  Bridge,  near  the  remains  of  a  Roman  station,  supposed  to  be  the 
Tripontium  of  Antoninus.  This  station,  which  is  in  good  preserva- 
tion, is  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  about  hcdf  a  mile  from 
the  Watling  Street,  on  the  north-east  side,  and  therefore  a  little  higher 
up  the  river.  From  Dow  Bridge  the  river  has  a  winding  course  of 
above  30  miles — ^its  nudn  direction  being  first  to  the  west  and  then  to 
the  Bouth-w«it^  past  Rugby  and  Stoneleigh  to  Warwick.  In  this  part 
of  its  course  it  receives  three  tributaries  :  the  Swift  (from  Lutterworth 
in  Leicestershire)  and  the  Sow  (from  the  north-east  part  of  Warwick- 
shire) on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Lem  or  Leame  (which  comes  from 
the  borders  of  Northamptonshire,  past  Leamington  Priors)  on  ihe  left 
hank.  From  Warwick,  where  it  flows  under  the  walls  of  the  casUe,  it 
winds  gently  towards  Stratford,  the  birth-place  of  Shakspere,  about 
8  miles  S.  W.  from  Warwick  by  the  road ;  but  the  length  of  the  river  is 
probably  14  or  15  miles.  A  little  below  Stratfoi-d  the  nver  Stour  (which 
rises  just  within  the  border  of  Oxfordshire,  and  carries  ofif  the  waters  of 
the  southern  part  of  Warwickshire^  falls  into  the  Avon  on  the  left  bank ; 
a  few  miles  below  the  Alne  (which  comes  from  the  north,  and  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Arrow  at  Alcester)  enters  it  on  the  right  bank.  The 
Avon,  leaving  Warwickshire,  then  enters  Worcesterslure,  and  passes 
on  to  Evesham,  having  had  a  course  from  Stratford  of  about  18  miles. 
From  Evesham  it  takes  a  circuit  by  Pershore  to  Tewkesbuiy,  just 
within  the  border  of  Gloucestershire,  where  it  falls  into  the  Severn. 
This  last  part  of  its  course  may  be  25  or  26  miles ;  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  stream  from  its  rise  to  its  junction  with  the  Severn,  may 
be  estimated  at  about  100  miles.  The  stream  of  the  Avon  is  gentle, 
its  banks  are  interesting  and  often  beautiful,  though  occasionally  flat 
It  is  navigable  from  Stntford  for  vessels  of  about  40  tons  burden.  A 
canal  firom  Stratford  to  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal  connects 
the  Avon  with  the  great  system  of  inland  navigation  in  the  midland 
coonties. 

2.  The  Itower  Avon  rises  in  the  hiUy  district  in  the  northern  jMrt 
of  Wiltshire.  Several  springs  after  uniting  their  waters  flow  first  to 
the  north  past  Wootton  Bassett  (but  not  dose  to  the  town),  then  turn 
to  the  west  and  afterwards  to  the  south-west,  past  Chippenham  and 
Melksham  to  Bradford,  nearly  40  miles  from  tiie  source,  following  the 
windings  of  the  stream.  Between  Wootton  Bassett  and  Chippenham 
the  Avon  receives  a  stream  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Malmesbury, 
which  is  marked  in  some  maps  as  the  Avon,  as  though  it  were  the 
main  stream ;  and  another  small  stream  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Calne  faUa  into  it  just  above  Chippenham.  From  Bradford  the 
river  has  a  circuitous  course  of  more  than  10  miles  to  Bath,  receiving 
the  little  stream  of  the  Were  from  Trowbridge,  and  the  Frome  from 
Frome,  both  on  the  left  bank.  Between  Bradford  and  Bath  the  river 
enters  Somersetshire.  From  Bath,  where  it  becomes  navigable,  it 
flows  about  27  or  28  miles  to  the  north-west  through  Bristol  into  the 
Bristol  Channel.  Its  whole  course  is  thus  between  70  and  80  miles. 
Large  vessels  can  get  up  to  Bristol,  which  is  9  or  10  miles  up  the  river. 

"  This  river  is  more  remarkable,"  says  Skrine  {*  General  Account  of 
all  the  Rivers  of  Note  in  Great  Britain'),  "  for  the  romantic  vidleys  it 
forms,  and  the  rioh  country  it  runs  through,  than  for  its  extent,  being 
generally  buried  between  deep  banks."  The  Rennet  and  Avon  Canal, 
from  Bii^  to  Newbury  in  Berks,  connects  the  Avon  River  with  the 
Thames  and  with  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal,  and  consequently  with 
other  artificial  navigations^  thus  opening  a  wateroommunication 
between  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  the  dothing  district  of  Wiltshire  and 
Somersetshire,  as  well  as  with  the  home  and  midland  counties.  Just 
below  Bristol  the  fine  rocks  of  St.  Vincent  rise  abruptly  dose  to  the 
river.  It  was  proposed  some  few  years  since  to  throw  a  suspension- 
bridge  over  the  Avon  at  this  point,  as  there  would  be  suffident  height 
for -uie  hugest  vessels  to  pass  beneath  it :  an  Act  was  obtained,  and  a 
company  formed ;  but  the  works  have  not  proceeded  beyond  the  erec- 
tion of  piers  and  carrying  an  iron  rod  across  the  river.  Bdow  these 
rocks  the  river  runs  between  marshes  into  the  Bristol  Channel 

3.  The  Little  Avon  is  an  insignificant  stream,  which  rises  in  the 
southern  part  of  Gloucestershire,  and  fiows  past  Berkeley  Castle  into 
the  Severn. 

4.  The  Avon  of  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire  rises  ia  Wiltshire.  It  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  several  rivulets  (rising  in  the  hills  which  lie 
between  Hungerford  and  Devizes),  and  fiows  in  a  southerly  direction 
by  Amesbory  to  Salisbury,  watering  a  low  valley  which  intersects 
Salisbmy  Plain.  At  Salisbu^  it  receives  the  Wily  or  Willcy-boume 
(which  comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Warminster,  and  is  aug- 
mented by  the  Nadder  or  Adder-bourne,  from  the  border  of  Dorset- 
shire) and  the  Bourne,  which  rises  to  the  east  of  the  springs  of  the 
Avon,  and  pursaes  a  oourse  nearly  parallel  to  it.  The  Bourne,  it  may 
be  observed,  is  dry  in  summer  and  harvest-time.    By  these  accessions 
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the  Avon  beoomes  navigable,  and  entering  Hampshire,  runs  along  the 
western  edge  of  the  New  Forest^  past  Fordingbridge,  Ringwood,  and 
Christchurdi,  until  it  fidls  into  tne  Finglish  Channd  just  bdow  the 
last-mentioneid  town.  Near  its  outfiUl  it  receives  the  Stour,  which, 
rising  at  Stourhead  in  Wiltshire,  pursues  its  course  in  a  south-east 
direction  post  Blandford-Forum  and  Wimbome-Minster  into  Hamp- 
shire.   The  whole  length  of  the  Avon  is  above  70  miles. 

Various  handsome  seats  adom  the  banks  of  the  Avon  on  its  descent 
to  Salisbury,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  part  of  its  oourse  through  the 
New  Forest.  Bdow  Ringwood  indeed  it  passes  through  a  less  inter- 
esting sandy  level  to  Chnstchurch.  Laxge  ships  can  get  up  to  Christ- 
church,  where  the  tide  rises  7  or  8  feet;  but  a  few  miles  higher  up 
locks  and  duices  are  required  to  make  the  river  navigable. 

The  word  Avon,  Aven,  or  Afon,  ia  a  oommon  prefix  to  the  names  of 
rivers  in  Wales  and  Ireland;  while  sometimes  in  Scotland  as  in 
England  it  stands  alone  as  the  distinguishing  name.  Of  this  the  Avon 
Lwyd  in  Monmouthshire,  the  Avonmore  in  Wioklow,  and  the  stream 
which  fiows  from  Avon  Loch,  by  Cairngorm  Mountain,  in  Buiflbhire, 
are  instances. 

(Skrine's  English  JUven  ;  Thome's  RamhUi  hy  Riven :  Ths  Awn  ; 
Camden's  3H^annici ;  Ordn(xne$  Swvejff  ^c.) 

AVRANCHES,  chief  town  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department 
of  La-Manche  in  France,  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  of 
a  communal  collegei,  is  dtuated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  S^es,  170  miles 
W.  by  a  from  Paris,  m  40*  41'  N.  lat,  1"  20^  W.  long:  popuLition, 
8300.  The  town,  which  is  but  meanly  built,  is  delightfimy  dtuated 
on  the  dde  of  a  hill,  with  the  ruins  of  the  former  catnedral  crowning 
the  summit  The  river  winds  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  two  or  three  miles  below  the  town.  The  tide  flows  up  to  the 
bridge  over  the  S^z  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  dty  is  built ; 
and  brings  up  with  it  a  quantity  of  sand,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  district  use  for  manure.  The  valley  of  the  river  is 
covered  witii  fine  verdure,  and  with  woods  which  reach  quite  down  to 
the  shore. 

The  cathedral,  built  in  the  11th  century,  was  pillaged  in  the  reli- 
gious wars  of  the  16th  century,  and  ruined  during  we  Revolution. 
The  republicans  took  the  lead  off  the  roof  to  convert  it  into  shot. 
There  remains  of  it  now  only  a  single  pillar  and  the  stone  on  which 
Henry  IL  knelt  before  the  Papal  legate  to  recdve  absolution  for  the 
murder  of  Thomas-k-Becket  From  a  raised  platform  or  terrace  in 
front  of  the  cathedral  there  is  a  very  eztendve  prospect  over  the  bay 
of  Mont-St-Michd  and  the  neighbouring  country.  Small  vessels  can 
ffet  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  bridge.  Hemp,  flax,  lace,  com,  cider, 
butter,  cattle,  and  sdt,  which  is  made  near  the  town  from  sea-water, 
are  among  the  artides  of  trade.  There  is  a  public  Ubrary  of  25,000 
volumes  and  204  manuscripts,  and  a  botanic  garden.  In  tiie  bishop's 
garden,  which  is  now  a  public  lounge,  there  is  a  marble  statue  of 
(General  Valhubert,  a  native  of  the  town,  who  was  killed  at  Austerlitz. 
Many  English  fiunilies  redde  here,  attracled  by  the  cheapness  of 
living  and  the  beauty  of  the  neighbouriiood. 

Avranches  was  known  during  the  Roman  dominion  in  Gaul  under 
the  name  of  Ingena,  and  afterwards  by  that  of  Abrincatui,  from  the 
people  whose  capital  dty  it  was.  fVom  Alnincatui  the  name  was 
changed  into  Abrincse,  and  finally  into  Avranches.  As  being  in  Nor- 
mandy, it  was  under  tiie  dominion  of  the  first  English  monarohs  of 
the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  races ;  and  was  conddered  as  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  Normandy  against  the  Bretons.  These  however  took  it 
in  1208,  and  razed  the  castle  and  walls.  These  last  were  afterwards 
restored;  and  the  place  was  further  strengthened  by  St  Louis  of 
France,  into  whose  hands  it  had  come.  It  fdl  again  under  the  power 
of  the  English  during  the  war  carried  on  by  Henry  V.,  and  during  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  Henry  VI.,  but  was  recovered  by  the  French  in 
1450.  In  the  rdigious  wars  of  the  16th  oentuiy,  Avranches  was  taken 
by  the  Huguenots,  who  pUlaged  the  churches.  It  subsequently  embraced 
the  party  of  the  League,  and  was  after  a  brave  defence  taken  by  the 
troops  of  Heniy  lY. 

Avranches  gave  title  to  a  bishop  from,  about  A.D.  400  till  1791, 
when  the  see  was  suppressed,  and  united  to  the  diocese  of  Coutanoes. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Avrandiin,  a  subdividon  of  Nor- 
mandy, which  induded  the  basin  of  the  Cdune  and  the  S^ez.  The 
Couesnon  divided  it  from  Bretsgne  or  Brittany.  The  climate  of  this 
district  is  mild,  but  somewhat  humid.  Its  mildniwB  is  attested  by  the 
&ot  that  peach-trees  are  grown  as  standards ;  while  about  Cherboui^g, 
in  the  north  of  the  department,  they  are  grown  only  against  a  waU. 
Flax,  hemp,  com,  and  finiit  are  the  chief  productions.  Cider  is  made 
in  condderable  quantity,  and  is  in  good  repute.  A  good  deal  of  salt 
is  manufactured  on  the  coast  Avranchin  now  forms  the  arrondisse- 
ments  of  Avrandie  and  Mortain  in  the  department  of  LarMancha 
[Mahohb.] 

AWATSKA  BAT  is  a  oapaoions  basin  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Kamt- 
duitka,  lying  in  the  bight  between  Gape  Gavaris  and  Chepoonski.Noss, 
and  the  only  Bood  harbour  in  the  whole  peninsula.  The  entrance  is 
four  mUes  in  length,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth  at  the  narrowest 
part  The  land  is  high  on  both  ddee^  and  the  suooesdon  of  Uan 
points  with  alternate  sandy  bays  produces  a  very  pleasing  efifoot  Ois 
the  north-east  of  the  entnnoe  is  a  small  fort  and  lighthouse.  Ths^ 
entranoe  leads  into  a  large  basin,  about  80  miles  in  drcumferencff 
within  which  are  the  thi^  harbours  of  ^akoweena,  Petropaulovski^ 
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and  TaremskL  The  bay  is  bounded  by  hiffh  end  well-wooded  land  on 
all  sidea,  except  to  the  north-weet^  where  the  riyen  Awateka  and  Para- 
tounca  diflchaige  themselveB  among  Bwamps  and  ahoala.  The  general 
depth  of  water  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  fathoniB,  the  bottom  level, 
and  of  soft  mud. 

The  bay  abounds  In  fish  of  the  finest  quality,  which  constitute  the 
principal  food  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  whole  of  their  short  summer 
is  employed  in  catching  and  curing  a  supply  for  the  winter.  The 
salmon  caught  are  particularly  large  and  fine;  they  are  cured  by  dry- 
ing, without  salt,  that  article  being  scarce  and  dear. 

In  June  the  snow  still  hes  even  on  the  low  land,  but  the  change  of 
seasons  during  the  early  part  of  July  is  very  rapid :  summer  advances 
without  the  intermission  of  spring,  and  the  tnmsition  to  winter  about 
the  beginning  of  October  is  eqiuJly  sudden.  The  bay  is  generally 
covered  with  ice  during  the  winter,  and  the  thermometer  faUs  some- 
times as  low  as  28**  below  the  aero  point  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer : 
when  observed  during  the  first  fourteen  days  of  July  the  range  was 
from  44**  to  71". 

The  harbour  of  Rakoweena  is  one  mile  and  a  half  wide  at  the 
entrance,  narrowing  towards  the  head.  It  is  just  within  the  entrance 
and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay ;  it  runs  east  by  south  four  mileai 
There  is  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  vessels,  but  a  shoal  lies  across 
the  mouth,  leaving  onl^  a  narrow  channel  on  each  side  of  it,  so  that 
it  is  only  with  a  fair  wmd  that  vessels  can  enter. 

Two  miles  to  the  northward  lie  the  town  and  harbour  of  Petro- 
paulovski  (pronounced  Petropaulski),  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Eamtchatka,  and  residence  of  the  government  and  the  commercial 
agents,  who  have  removed  fh>m  Bolcheresk,  which  is  about  90  miles 
to  the  westward.  There  are  two  small  forts  for  the  protection  of  the 
harbour,  a  good  hospital,  and  a  schooL  The  town,  which  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  a  snug  little  landlocked  basin  capable  of  containing 
six  or  eight  ships  of  tiie  line,  has  but  a  poor  appearance :  the  houses 
Kve  nideJT  constructed  of  logs,  the  interstices  being  filled  up  with 
moss.  They  are  for  the  most  part  thatched,  the  entrance  is  intricate, 
and  the  visitor  has  to  pass  several  doors  previous  to  reaching  the 
apartments,  which  are  warmed  by  hot  air  conveyed  through  pipes 
from  a  large  fireplace  or  oven  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  The  inte- 
rior of  these  dwellings  is  usually  kept  very  clean.  As  a  substitute  for 
glass  large  plates  of  mica,  brotignt  from  Siberia,  are  used  by  all 
classes,  except  in  the  governor's  house  and  the  public  buildings.  Near 
the  beach  is  a  new  church,  in  the  oriental  style,  built  entirely  of 
wood  The  chief  instrument  employed  in  the  construction  of  build- 
ings is  a  long  knife,  which  the  natives  use  with  great  dexterity.  Most 
of  the  houses  have  gardens  attached  for  growing  a  few  vegetables : 
every  fieunily  has  one  or  two  milch  cows. 

Travelling  is  performed  on  sledges  formed  of  a  light  latticed  seat, 
sufficient  to  hold  only  one  person  with  his  skins  and  provisionsi,  and 
drawn  by  five,  seven,  or  more  dogs,  there  being  aSways  an  odd 
one  as  a  leader.  The  dqgs  are  guided  by  word  ^  mouth ;  they  are 
of  the  wolf  breed,  ferocious,  and  burrow  kennels  for  themselves  in 
the  snow  or  under  knolls  of  earth,  and  are  fed  generally  on  fish. 
They  are  very  valuable,  a  good  leader  being  wortiL  200  rouble^  a 
huge  sum  in  Kamtchatka.  The  same  set  of  dogs  will  travel  at  the 
rate  of  80  miles  a  day  for  two  or  three  successive  days. 

The  Russians  have  been  so  long  residents  in  Petropaulovski  that 
the  native  Kamtchadales  are  rarely  seen  in  the  town,  which  they  only 
visit  for  the  purpose  of  bartering  the  produce  of  their  hunting  for 
spirits,  tobacco,  and  iron  implements,  a  supply  of  which  is  brought 
annually  from  Okhotsk  in  the  vessels  which  carry  away  the  collection 
of  furs  made  during  the  winter.  Sable  skins  are  chiefly  sought ; 
they  are  with  the  exception  of  the  sea-otter,  which  is  scarce,  the  only 
valuable  fur  obtained ;  these  two  kinds  are  highly  prized  in  China, 
their  principal  market    There  are  also  foxes,  wolves,  and  bears. 

There  are  two  posts  from  Petropaulovski  to  St.  Petersbuigh  in  the 
year,  one  in  Apnl  vid  Bolcheresk  and  Okhotsk  whidh  ttdces  four 
months;  the  other  in  November  requires  eight  months,  as  the  sea 
of  Okhotsk  is  so  obstructed  with  ice  as  not  to  be  navigable,  and 
the  whole  journey  must  be  performed  by  land,  making  the  circtiit  of 
that  sea. 

Birch,  poplar,  and  alder  are  the  principal  trees;  there  are  also 
wiUowB.  From  the  bark  of  the  birch  the  natives  make  domestic 
vessels  for  holding  their  milk,  butter,  kc  There  are  various  sorts 
of  berries  growing  wild,  the  whortle  and  cranberry  very  plenti^, 
and  a  wild  garlic  of  which  the  cattle  are  very  fond,  but  which 
impregnates  the  milk  and  butter  with  its  unpleasant  savour. 

At  the  head  of  the  bay  ia  the  river  Awatska ;  it  is  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  broad  at  the  entrance,  but  soon  gets  narrow.  It  is  very 
rapid,  especially  at  the  season  of  the  melting  of  the  snow,  and  is 
said  to  run  100  miles  in  a  south-east  direction,  but  is  so  shaDow  even 
at  its  mouth  that  it  is  only  navigable  for  canoes.  The  small  village 
of  Awatska  consisting  of  a  Very  few  houses  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  About  five  miles  south-west  of  this 
is  the  small  river  Paratounca,  and  the  land  between  these  two  rivers 
is  very  low  and  swampy.  In  the  south-west  part  of  the  bay  is  tiie 
harbour  of  Tareinski,  10  miles  long  and  8  znilee  broad ;  it  is  free 
from  danger  and  easy  of  access.  In  consequence  of  the  high  land 
squalls  occasionally  arise  with  great  violence,  and  the  winds  are  very 
variable  in  the  bay.    The  lighthouse  at  the  entrance  of  Awatska  Bay 


is  in  52^  52'  N.  Ut,  158**  47'  E.  long.  Yariation  of  tha  needle 
4'  45'  E. ;  inclination  64**  2'.  The  tides  are  regular  and  strong;  the 
rise  in  the  spring  is  6^  feet,  in  the  neaps  24  feet.  In  the  entrance  the 
eddies  are  very  strong. 

AWE,  LOCH,  a  fresh-water  lake  in  Aigyleahire,  Scotland,  is  in 
length  about  24  miles,  in  average  breadth  iHher  more  than  a  zmleL 

Loch  Awe  receives  several  small  streams  from  the  mountains  and 
hiUs  which  surround  it  At  the  north-east  extremity  it  receives  the 
Urchay,  or  Orchy,  which  drains  Glen-Urchay,  or  Qlenorchy.  On  &e 
north-west  side  near  the  middle  it  receives  a  stream  from  I^ch  Avidi, 
a  small  lake  about  six  miles  long  and  about  a  mile  broad,  distant  about 
three  miles  north-west  from  Lodi  Awe. 

Near  the  north-east  end  of  Loch  Awe  there  is  a  small  bay  ruxming 
to  the  westward,  which  terminates  in  a  river  (the  Awe)  which  enters 
Loch  Etive,  an  inlet  of  the  sea  at  Bunaw.  From  the  entrance  of  the 
inlet  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  about  nine  miles ;  the  length  of 
the  river  without  the  inlet  is  about  seven  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  loch  near  this  part  is  studded  with  small  islands. 
On  Inishail  an  the  ruins  of  a  small  Cistercian  convent,  with  its  chapel, 
and  on  Inish-Errich  the  remains  of  a  chapeL  On  Froach-EHan  are  the 
remains,  now  trifling,  of  a  castle,  granted  by  King  Alexander  III.  of 
ScoUand  to  a  chieftain  Gilbert  M'Naughton,  on  condition  of  his  enter- 
tiuning  the  king  whenever  he  passed  that  way.  Iniah-Chonnel  was 
for  several  centuries  a  residence  of  the  family  of  Aigyle.  On  a  rocky 
point  of  land  projecting  ioto  the  loch,  and  connected  by  a  flat  wide 
meadow  evidently  alluvial  with  the  higher  shore,  stands  the  castle  of 
Kilchum,  whose  square  tower  was  built  in  1440  by  one  of  the 
CampbellB,  an  ancestor  of  the  Breadalbane  fiunily.  Successive  additioiia 
were  made  to  it ;  and  it  was  garrisoned  in  1745  by  a  party  of  ^ 
king's  troops,  but  it  has  been  since  that  time  goi^g  to  decay.  It  is 
noticeable  in  the  Western  Highlands  from  its  magnitude  and  the  very 
picturesque  arrangement  of  tne  buildings. 

At  this  end  of  the  loch  are  its  chief  natural  beautiea  Dr.  Maoculloch 
in  his  'Highlands  and  Western  Ides  of  Scotland,'  says,  that  "tiie 
only  interesting  part  of  this  lake  is  that  which  lies  between  its  upper 
extremity  in  Glenorchy  and  its  exit  ....  To  the  mere  traveller 
there  is  no  inducement  to  pursue  this  long  lake  throughout  its  extensiTe 
course,  as  it  lies  in  a  dull  and  uninteresting  tract  of  country  ....  In 
approaching  from  Inverary  t^e  first  views  of  the  lake  are  very  striking 
and  I  may  add  equally  magnificent  and  wild.  They  are  very  different 
in  character  from  those  which  appear  in  approaching  from  Tyndmm 
(an  inn  in  Perthshire,  from  whidi  you  go  by  Glenorchy  to  the  lake), 
the  water  appearing  to  be  a  confined  basin  inclosed  among  loffy 
mountains,  rude  and  savage  in  their  aspect,  but  lofty  and  grand ;  filling 
at  onoe  the  eye  and  l^e  picture,  and  literally  towering  to  the  clouds. 
It  is  the  elevated  ridge  of  Cruachan  which  forms  the  distant  boundary : 
majestic  and  simple,  and  throwing  its  dark  shadow  on  the  wat^, 
which,  spacious  as  we  know  it  to  be,  seems  almost  lost  amid  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  surrounding  objects.  The  castle  of  Kilchum,  hence  a 
mere  spot  in  the  landscape,  adds  much  to  the  sublimity  of  the  effect, 
as  affording  a  scale  and  an  object  of  comparison." 

Ben  Cruachan  presents  some  of  the  most  extensive  moontain  views 
in  Scotland.  It  is  computed  to  be  14  miles  in  circuit,  doping  gently 
on  the  side  towards  the  lake,  except  near  the  summit  where  the  ascent 
is  abrupt  The  summit  is  divided  into  two  points,  each  reeemUing  a 
sugarloal  The  height  is  8669  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  The 
sides  are  covered  witii  natural  wooda 

Loch  Awe  is  estimated  to  be  108  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
like  Loch  Ness  and  some  other  lochs  in  Scotland  it  is  seldom  frozen. 
Its  waters  abound  with  delicious  fisK  The  salmon  are  remaricahly 
good  and  the  trout  nearly  unrivalled,  and  of  all  sizea.  There  are  also 
some  char  and  many  eels ;  but  these  last  the  Hig^anders  hold  in 
abhorrence,  esteeming  them  water-serpents,  unfit  for  the  use  of  man. 
Loch  Avich,  which  may  be  considCTed  as  an  appendage  of  Loch 
Awe,  is  full  of  trout,  and  is  the  resort  of  guUs,  cranes,  eagles^  and 
wild  ducks. 

At  Bunaw  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Awe  is  a  quay  for  small  vesBeb 
which  cany  pig-iron,  tanners'  bark,  kelp,  and  saJmon  to  Whitehaveo, 
Liverpool,  &c.,  and  import  iron-oro  for  the  fnmaoes  at  Bunaw,  meal, 
coals,  leather,  fta 

{UacoaHodi'Bffiffhlandiand  WettemldeBrfSeoOaind;  NewStatiatkd 
Account  of  Scotland  ;  Playfidr's  Qeog.  DeBcriptian  of  ScotUauL) 

AXBRIDGE,  Somersetshire,  a  market-town,  a  borough  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Axbridge  and  hundred 
of  Winterstoke,  is  seated  on  a  slope  above  the  rich  level  through  which 
flows  the  river  Axe,  in  51M7'  N.  kt,  2'  49'  W.  lon§,  10  miles  N.W. 
fipom  Wells,  i  " 

1861  n 
whom  ^ 

Wells  and  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wella  Axbridge  Pooi^Law  Unioc 
contains  88  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  96,110  acrei^  and 
a  population  in  1861  of  82,801. 

Axbridge  is  a  plaoe  of  little  importance ;  it  has  now  no  manufacture. 
The  town  consists  of  one  street  about  half  a  mile  long,  running  in  a 
winding  direction  nearly  east  and  west  It  is  imperfectly  h^^ted. 
The  town  which  lies  under  the  Mendip  Hills  in  a  warm  and  shdfteied 
situation  is  very  salubrious,  and  it  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
excellent  spring  water.    The  churoh,  a  crucifonn  sttmcture  in  the 
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perpendioular  style,  steads  on  on  eminenoe  cm  the  east  side  of  the 
market-place;  it  oonBists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  north  and  south 
tnmseptlB,  a  chapel  on  each  mde  of  the  chancel,  and  a  handsome 
central  tower.  On  the  west  side  of  the  tower,  m  a  niche,  stands  the 
statue  of  a  king  with  his  sceptre,  and  on  the  east  side  a  bishop  in  his 
pontifical  vest  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  place  of  worship. 
The  market  for  com,  sheep,  pigs,  &c.  is  on  Saturday;  and  there  are 
two  fain  in  the  year.  The  town-hall  and  market-house,  erected  by 
the  corporation  in  1830,  is  a  plain  but  commodious  buUding.  The 
manor  was  once  a  demesne  of  the  crown,  and  was  given  away  by  King 
John.  About  half  a  mile  bevond  Uie  bounds  of  the  parish  the  river 
Axe  is  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge,  erected  in  1829.  Axbridge  sent 
members  to  PuHament  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  and 
was  then  excused  at  its  own  desire. 

(Collinson's  Hiitory  of  SameraeUhire  ;  Corretpondent  at  Aaibridge). 

AXE,  a  small  river  risLog  close  to  a  farm  called  AxnoUer,  near 
Chedington,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  flowing  through  Somersetshire  and 
Devonshire  into  the  Eng^  Channel  Its  course  is  at  first  westward 
about  11  miles ;  it  then  turns  to  the  south-west  and  flows  5  or  6  miles 
to  Axminster,  to  which  it  gives  name.  From  thence  it  flows,  first  to 
the  south-west  and  then  more  to  the  south  about  9  miles,  into  the  sea 
near  the  village  of  Axmouth.  Its  whole  course  is  thus  about  25  or 
26  miles.  It  flows  through  a  deep  valley  between  high  hWW  Its 
principal  tributary  is  the  Yart  or  Yarty,  which  rising  in  Staple  Hill 
just  within  the  border  of  Somersetshire,  flows  almost  due  south  about 
14  miles,  and  joins  the  Axe  below  Axminster.  There  is  another  river 
Axe,  which  as  it  bnlongs  wholly  to  •Somebsstshibb,  will  be  noticed  in 
our  description  of  that  county. 

(Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain;  Skrine's  Riven  of  Cfreat  Britain). 

AXUOLME,  or  AXHOLM,  ISLE  OF,  a  river-island  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln.  Its  name  is  derived  from  Axel  (now  Haxey,  a  mere 
village),  and  holme,  a  river-island.  The  isle  is  about  18  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  5  miles  average  breadth  from  east  to  west. 
It  comprises  the  portion  of  Lincolnshire  lying  westward  of  the  Trent, 
and  the  village  and  township  of  West  Stockwith  in  Nottinghamshire. 
It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Trent,  and  N.  and  N.  W.  by  the  old  river  Don. 
The  old  rivers  Tome  and  Idle  formed  the  western  boimdary ;  and  the 
ancient  Bykersdyke,  or  Vicardyke,  which  runs  from  the  Idle  to  the 
Trent,  may  be  regarded  as  completing  the  dreuit 

In  the  middle  ages,  and  indeed  till  within  the  last  200  years  or 
thereabouts,  Axholme  was  covered  in  a  great  degree  with  marshes, 
especially  in  the  western  and  southern  parts.  At  a  remote  period  it 
was  a  forest,  part  perhaps  of  the  great  forest  of  the  Brigantes  who 
inhabited  Yorkshire,  but  no  record  exists  of  the  time  when  this  forest 
became  a  marsh.  Many  attempts  were  made  from  Edward  III.  to 
Charles  L  to  drain  the  marsh ;  but  it  was  under  Charles  I.  that  the 
work  was  entered  upon  in  earnest  The  isle  had  together  with 
Hatfield  Chase  come  into  the  hands  of  the  king  as  feudal  superior; 
and  in  1626  he  concluded  an  agreement  vrith  Cornelius  Vermuden 
or  Yermuyden,  then  of  London,  but  by  birth  a  Dutchman,  who 
undertook  with  the  support  of  many  of  his  countrymen  to  drain  the 
marshes  at  his  own  chaige,  on  condition  of  receiving  one-third  of  the 
land  so  recovered,  "to  hold  of  the  said  king,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
as  of  his  manor  of  East  Greenwiche,  in  free  and  common  soccage." 
The  owners  of  all  Isnds  in  the  level  were  to  receive  compensation  at 
the  award  of  fom*  oommiasioners,  two  to  be  named  by  Yermuyden, 
and  two  b^  the  Lord  Treasurer  of  England  for  the  time  being; 
persons  having  the  right  of  common  pasturage  were  to  receive  a  com- 
pensation in  lukd  or  money ;  and  a  corporation  was  to  be  appointed 
by  Yermuyden,  and  lands  assigned  by  him,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  woika 

The  work  was  forthwith  entered  upon  and  completed  within  the 
space  of  five  years,  at  a  cost  of  65,826&  :  "  the  waters  which  usually 
overflowed  the  whole  level  being  conveyed  to  the  Trent  through  the 
Snow  sewer"  (in  the  southern  part  of  the  island)  and  "  AlUiorpe 
River"  (which  seems  to  include  what  are  laid  down  in  the  maps  as 
the  new  rivers  Don,  Tom,  and  Idle,  for  these  empty  themselves  into 
the  Trent  near  the  village  of  Althorpe),  "  by  a  sluice  which  issued 
out  the  drained  water  at  every  ebb,  and  kept  back  the  tide  upon  all 
comings  in  thereof." 

The  work  waa  no  doubt  an  excellent  one ;  for  the  reclaimed  ground 
became  very  fertUe.  About  200  fiunilies,  Dutch  and  French  (of  the 
French  Protestants  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland),  settled  in  the 
recovered  lands  in  1684 ;  and  a  chapel  was  built  at  Sandtoft^  in  the 
island.  Here  service  was  performed  in  the  French  and  Dutch 
languages.  Disputes  however  atoso  with  the  original  inhabitants,  who 
made  considerable  opposition  to  the  whole  work,  and  up  till  half  a 
century  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  a  state  of  insubordination 
prevailed  in  the  entire  district 

The  litigation  between  the  'commoners*  of  Epworth  and  the 
settlers  continued  till  1719.  In  1691  a  new  decree  was  obtained, 
awarding  to  the  cominoners  (including  those  of  Misterton)  10,582  acres, 
and  leaving  only  2868  aorea  to  the  settlers.  This  decree,  though  con- 
tested by  the  commoners  for  27  years,  was  the  final  and  determining 
one.  Yermuyden  himself  retired  from  the  concern,  after  sustaining 
coDsidetable  loss,  before  the  year  1685.  At  the  present  day  there 
remain  few,  if  any,  of  the  descendants  of  the  foreigners  who  settled  in 
the  level 


Taking  the  island  as  a  whole,  the  soil  may  be  described  as  very 
fertile.  It  comprises  black  sandy  loam,  rich  warp  land,  brown  sand, 
and  other  varieties.  Wheat,  oats,  rye,  peas,  beans,  clover,  flax,  hemp, 
rape,  potatoes,  and  onions  are  extensivdy  cultivated.  There  is 
abundance  of  peat  or  turf  for  fuel,  and  there  are  valuable  beds  of 
gypsum  or  plaster  of  Pteis.  The  water  in  the  low  districts  is  almost 
f  everywhere  brackish.  At  Haxey  it  is  so  hard  that  it  is  unfit  for  use 
in  washing.  If  mixed  with  milk  and  boiled,  it  causes  the  milk  to 
curdle. 

The  Isle  of  Axholm  is  in  the  west  division  of  Manley  wapentake, 
and  includes  the  seven  parishes  of  Althorpe,  Belton,  Crowle,  I^worth, 
Haxey,  Luddington,  and  Owston.  These  parishes  are  in  the  Poor- 
Law  Union  of  Qoole,  except  Haxey  and  Owston,  which  are  in  the 
union  of  Qainsborough,  and  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stow,  diocese  of 
LincohL    The  area  and  population  (in  1851)  were  as  follows  :— 

Acres. 

Althorpe  ....  5460    . 

Belton 8530 

Crowle izio    , 

Epworth 8140 

Haxey 8470     . 

Luddington  .         ...  3680 

Owston 6350     . 


Inhabitants. 

.  1347 

.  1788 

.  3008 

.  1944 

.  2129 

.  1090 

.  2613 


ToUl 


.     .46,980         .         .         .     .18,869 

There  are  two  market-towns,  Crowle  and  Epworth.  [Linoolnshibb.] 

Haxey,  once  the  principal  place  in  the  island,  is  now  a  mere 
village. 

At  Milnwood,  or  Milwood  Park,  near  Epworth,  stood  a  monastery 
of  the  Carthusians,  converted  at  the  dissolution  into  a  manor-house. 
There  was  also  a  small  cell  or  priory  at  Hyrst^  in  this  island,  founded 
by  Nigel  de  Albini  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  The  Moubrays  had  a 
castle  at  Haxey. 

(Dugdale's  kittory  of  Embanking  and  Draining;  Dugdale's  Monaa- 
tieon  Anglicanvm;  Hunter's  South  Yorkshire;  Leland's  Itinerary; 
Young's  AgHc  Surv,  of  Line,  ;  Stonehouse's  Mitt,  and  Topog.  of 
the  hie  of  Axholme;  Population  BettLnu.) 

AXIUS,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  rises  in  the  mountain  raoge  *^i^ 
connects  moimts  Scardus  and  Orbelus,  about  100  miles  in  the  interior, 
and  runs  in  a  general  south-esst  direction  into  the  Thermaic  Qulf  or 
Gulf  of  SalonikL  In  the  middle.,  ages  it  was  called  Bardarion,  of  which 
the  modem  name  Vardhari  is  merely  an  abbreviation.  The  Yai^lhari 
rises  close  to  the  Eachianik  Pass  over  the  Tchar-Dagh  in  tiie  most 
western  part  of  the  Balkan.  A  few  miles  from  its  source  the  river 
takes  a  decided  south-east  course  through  the  sanjak  of  Uskub  and 
past  the  town  of  Uskub,  the  ancient  Scopi,  above  and  below  which  it 
receives  a  small  mountain  stream  on  either  bank.  From  Udcub  the 
Vardhari  runs  south  past  Koprili  in  the  sanjak  of  Ohiustendil  in 
which  it  receives  the  Kutohuk-Kara^u,  the  ancient  Erigonus,  on  the 
right  bank,  and  the  Yravnitza  (Astycus)  on  the  left  bank.  After  its 
junction  with  these  streams  the  course  of  the  river  is  more  easterly  to 
a  point  near  Qradiska  where  the  mountains  on  each  side  approach 
dose  upon  the  river.  On  emeiging  from  the  pass  the  Yardhari  enters 
the  sanjak  of  Saloniki  and  flows  through  a  wide  fertile  plain,  in  which 
it  receives  the  Kara-Ismak  (Lydins)  on  the  right  bank  a  short  distance 
above  its  mouth. 

In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  Yardhari  flows  in  narrow  vallcya 
between  high  mountains.  Its  basin  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
western  Balkan,  between  Mount  Scardus  (now  the  Tchar-Dagh)  and 
Orbelus  (now  Elgrisou),  the  culminating  point  of  the  Balkan  (9000  feet). 
To  the  north  of  the  ranges  that  connect  these  mountains  rise  the 
Ibar  and  the  Morava,  affluents  of  the  Danube.  The  eastern  boundary 
of  the  basin  is  formed  by  the  Eerkine  Mountains,  an  offset  of  the 
Balkan  which  springs  from  Mount  Orbelus  and  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  Strymon  and  the  Axius.  The  Eerkine  Moimtains, 
after  numerous  bends^  each  of  which  is  locally  distinguished  by  a 
separate  name,  terminates  southward  in  the  three  peninsular  promon- 
tories that  lie  between  the  gulfis  of  Saloniki  and  Contessa.  On  the 
west  the  basin  of  the  Yardhari  is  bounded  by  the  Bemos  range, 
wMch  springs  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  Balkan  and  forms 
^trt  of  the  watershed  between  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  Archipelago. 
Offsets  from  the  Bemos  range  to  the  south  of  Monastir  boimd  the  basin 
of  the  Yardhari  on  the  soutii,  separating  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Inji- 
Eara-Su,  or  Haliacmon,  which  enters  the  Qulf  of  Saloniki  a  few  miles 
south-west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Axius. 

The  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Axius  have  encroached  greatly  on  the 
gulf,  leaving  a  low  and  swampy  land,  intersected  witii  numerous  small 
branches  forming  islets  of  high  reeds,  and  rendering  the  principal 
branch  difficult  to  discover.  The  entrance  is  very  mtricate,  bemg 
much  obstructed  by  shoals  and  sand-banks,  but  the  river  is  navigable 
by  large  boats  (from  25  to  80  tons)  for  several  miles.  About  eight 
miles  above  its  mouth  it  is  joined  from  the  eastward  by  a  small 
stream  not  navigable  for  boats  (possibly  the  ancient  Echeidorus). 
Four  miles  above  the  junction  there  is  a  ferry  on  the  road  from 
Saloniki  to  Thessaly,  and  about  four  miles  higher  up  the  river  is 
crossed  by  a  solid  wooden  bridge  on  the  road  to  Pella.  The  depth  of 
the  river  depends  on  the  season  of  the  year :  during  the  summer  there 
is  not  more  than  four  feet  under  the  bridge,  and  there  are  several 
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fords  both  in  the  lower  and  upper  perto  of  the  itrMiiL  From  this 
point  downwftrdfl  the  riyer  appeem  to  haye  deriated  from  iti  ancient 
bed,  whioh  may  itill  be  traced  about  aix  miles  from  Saloniki  to  the 
west,  and  to  have  taken  a  more  westerly  direction ;  it  is  now  joined, 
about  a  league  from  the  sea,  by  the  Kara-Ismak  (apparently  the 
ancient  Lydias),  flowing  from  the  lake  of  Pella.  The  nearest  point 
of  the  river  is  about  fourteen  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Saloniki, 
whence  there  is  a  carnage  road  to  PelliL  In  winter  the  riyer  is 
deep  and  rapid  and  is  neariy  two  miles  in  breadth  before  reaching 
the  sea. 

Herodotus  (yiL  124)  describes  the  Eoheidorus  as  flowing  through 
Mygdonia,  and  entering  the  gulf  in  or  dose  to  the  marsh  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Axius.  In  the  age  of  the  historian  the  Axius  waa  the  boundary 
between  Mygdonia  on  the  east,  and  Bottisis  on  the  west,  along  the 
shore  of  the  gulf.  The  epitonuser  of  Strabo  (book  yii)  says  that  the 
Axius  is  a  muddy  stream ;  he  also  states  that  a  branch  or  channel  of 
the  Axius  runs  into  that  lake  in  which  Pella  stands,  and  out  of  which 
the  Lydias  flows  into  the  g^.  According  to  Herodotus  (viL  127)  the 
Lydias  and  Haliacmon  united  before  they  reached  the  sea,  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  at  present. 

AXMINSTER,  Devonshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Axminster,  is  situated  on 
the  road  from  London  to  Exeter,  in  60*  46'  N.  lat,  2*  69'  W.  long.,  26 
miles  E.  by  N.  from  Exeter,  and  147  miles  W.S.W.  from  London : 
the  population  of  the  town  in  1861  was  under  2000 ;  that  of  Uie 
entire  parish  was  2769.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  (with  the  ohapelries 
of  Kilmington  and  Membury  annexed)  in  the  arehdeaoonry  and  diocese 
of  Exeter.  Axminster  Poor-Law  Union  contains  17  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  69,692  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of 
20,296. 

Axminster  is  on  the  left  or  south-east  bank  of  the  river  Axe,' and  is 
irregularly  built  on  the  side  of  a  little  hill  rising  from  the  river.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  aiiy,  and  the  place  is  clean  and  healthy.  The 
chureh,  a  somewhat  inelegant  structure,  has  a  Norman  doorway,  with 
enriched  mouldings,  three  sedilia,  and  a  piscina ;  also  several  ancient 
monuments.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  snd  Roman 
Catholics  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  National  schools.  A 
county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

The  place  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  carpets. 
In  this  it  rivalled  the  productions  of  Turkey  and  Persia  so  successfuUy 
that  the  carpets  of  Axminster  were  considered  little  inferior  to  those 
imported.  They  were  woven  in  one  entire  piece.  But  alter  lasting  for 
100  years  this  manu&ctory  was  given  up,  the  demand  not  being  found 
equal  to  the  expense  of  producing  the  srtide.  There  is  a  market  on 
Friday;  but  the  business  done  in  com  has  become  inconsiderable. 
There  are  three  fain  in  the  year,  chiefly  for  cattle. 

The  manor  of  Axminster,  cdled  Axeminster  in  Domesday  Book, 
was  in  early  times  the  property  of  the  crown.  After  some  changes 
it  came  to  the  Cistercian  monastery  at  Newnham,  some  veiy 
scanty  remains  of  which  still  exist ;  and  upon  the  dissolution  of 
religious  houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  fell  again  to  the 
crown.  James  L  granted  it  to  Sir  W.  Petre,  afterwards  Lord  Petre, 
in  whose  family  it  remained  till  recently.  There  was  formeijy 
a  castle  of  Axminster,  of  which  there  are  now  no  remains.  In  an 
action  near  this  town,  between  the  Royalists  and  Parliamentarians, 
in  October,  1644,  Sir  R.  Cholmondeley,  the  commander  of  the  RoyaUsts, 
was  killed.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  halted  here  for  some  time, 
immediately  after  his  landing  to  collect  troops,  and  here  repulsed  the 
county  militia.  William  IIL  aJso  stopped  here  on  his  maroh  from 
Exeter,  in  1688.  Axminster  is  situated  in  a  very  interesting 
geological  district;  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  two  of  the 
most  eminent  living  "Rngliah  geologists,  the  Dieans  of  Westminster 
and  Llandaff,  are  locafiy  connected  with  this  little  town.  Dr. 
Buckland  was  bom  and  brought  up  at  Axminster;  Dr.  Conybeare  is 
lord  of  the  manor,  to  which  the  advowson  of  the  living  belongs, 
and  was  himself  vicar  of  Axminster  till  he  was  appointed  to  the 
deaneiy  of  Llandaff 

(Polwhele'sDcronaJWre;  LjBOiufB  Magna  Britannia ;  Chrretpondeni 
at  Axmintler.) 

AXMOUTH.    [DxYOirBHiBX.]  • 

AXUM,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  in  about  14*  7'  N.  lat,  89*  27'  fi. 
long.,  and  about  120  miles  S.S.W.  frt>m  Arkeeko,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  town  stands  in  a  nook  formed  b^  two  hills  and  the 
north-west  extremity  of  an  extensive  and  fertde  vaUey,  which  is 
watered  by  a  small  stream.  The  dwelling-houses  are  built  in  a 
cylindrical  form,  and  surmounted  with  a  cone.  The  object  of  greatest 
interest  here  is  a  large  obelisk,  60  feet  high,  made  of  a  single  block  of 
granite.  This  obeli^  has  no  hieroglyphics  inscribed  upon  it ;  its  form 
IS  quadrilateral,  but  one  of  the  sides  has  a  hollow  space  running  up 
the  centre  from  the  base  to  the  sunmiit,  which,  instead  of  terminating 
in  a  pyramid  like  the  Egyptian  obelisks,  is  crowned  with  a  kind  of 
patera.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  space  just  described  a  doorway 
u  represented.  The  obelisks  of  Axum  were  originally  65  in  number, 
and  four  of  them,  it  ia  said,  were  as  large  as  that  now  standing ;  yet 
nothing  is  kuQwn  of  the  period  at  which  they  were  erected.  Among 
the  other  antiquities  of  Axiim  [b  a  stone  which  contains  two  inscrip- 
tions: that  on  one  side  is  in  rude  Greek  characters,  and  has 
been  copied  by   Mr.  Salt;   that  on  the  opposite  side,  of  which 


Mt.  Salt  oouldonly  oopj  a  small  part,  he  believea  to  be  ia  Etiikpian 
characters. 

Besides  the  obelisk,  there  is  a  Christian  church  at  Axom,  to  which 
there  is  an  ascent  by  two  fine  flights  of  steps.    The  church  iteeU; 


Obeliik  of  Axum. 

which  is  perhaps  about  two  centuries  old,  is  111  feet  long,  61  feel 
broad,  and  40  feet  high,  with  a  flat  roof  Near  the  church  is  asquare 
indosure,  with  a  pillar  at  each  comer ;  within  it  are  a  seat  and  a  foot- 
stool ;  the  whole  is  of  granite.  On  this  seat  tradition  says  the  ancient 
kings  were  crowned. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Axumites  is  first  noticed  by  the  author  of  the 
'  Periplus '  of  the  Red  Sea  and  part  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  Ac 
Tlus  document  was  written  probably  about  the  close  of  the  2nd 
century ;  but  how  long  this  Axumite  kingdom  had  existed  before, 
we  are  not  able  to  say.  The  Greek  inscription,  which  was  copied  by 
Mr.  Salt,  shows  us  that  the  monarch  of  Aximi  had  extensive  domi- 
nions in  Africa,  co-extensive  at  least  with  the  present  province  of 
Tigr^,  and  his  possessions  extended  even  into  Arabia.  Tnrough  the 
port  of  Adule,  on  the  Red  Sea,  Axum  maintained  a  conuneroial  inter- 
course with  Arabia  and  India ;  and  it  was  probably  for  some  advantage 
to  be  secured  to  Greek  merchants  frt>m  Egypt  m  the  Indian  trade 
that  the  Byzantine  Caesars  paid  a  yearly  tax  to  the  Axumite  king 
until  the  commenoement  of  the  Arab  conquest.  Axum  was  the  great 
emporium  for  ivory,  which  was  exported  through  Adule.  It  mav 
be  mentioned  as  a  curious  fact  that  when  the  emperor  Aurelian  took 
Palmyra  he  found  among  the  assemblage  of  nations  within  its  walli 
some  Axumites,  probably  traders. 

Axum  was  probably  the  first  part  of  Abyssinia  into  which  Christi- 
anity was  introduced.  In  the  'Apology'  of  Athanaaius,  which  is 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Constantius  Nicetes,  the  patriardi  gives  a 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  Constantius  to  Axum  on  the  subject  of  Fni- 
mentius.  This  letter  is  addressed  jointly  to  two  persons,  named 
Aiianas  and  Sazanas,  without  any  indication  of  one  being  superior  to 
the  other:  but  they  are  evidently  addressed  as  the  sovereigns  of 
Axxmi,  and  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  letter  the  emperor  addressei 
the  two  Axumite  princes  by  the  title  of  '  most  honoured  brethren.' 
See  the  works  of  St  Athanasius  by  the  Benedictines  of  St  Manr 
(voL  L  pt  1,  p.  816). 
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It  is  a  ffjwgnUy  ooinoide&oe  that  the  Qreek  inscription  copied  by 
Hr.  Salt  xeoordB  the  name  and  exploits  of  ^izanas.  King  of  the 
Axnmifr^  HomeriteBy  kc ;  and  that  Saizanaa  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
nme  inacription  as  one  of  hia  brothers,  who,  with  Adephas,  another 
brother,  was  aent  against  the  revolted  Bougsait®— the  modem  Beja. 
Adephaa  is  not  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Conatantiua.  The  inacrip- 
tion commemoratea  the  aucoeea  of  the  expedition  and  the  demenoy  of 
the  Tiotorious  aoYereign,  who  atylea  himself  the  son  of  Area  There 
can  be  no  doubt  then  that  this  inscription  belongs  to  the  same  epoch 
aa  the  letter  of  Con8tantin&  Athanaaiiui  waa  driven  from  hia  see  about 
a.D.  366,  and  the  letter  of  Constantius  must  have  been  written  soon 
after. 

Another  aovereign  of  Azum,  called  Eleabaan,  ia  mentioned  bv 
Cosmaa,  a  Qreek  writer  of  the  6th  century  of  the  Chriatian  era.  A 
comparison  of  the  inscription  of  Adule,  aa  reported  by  Coamaa 
[Aduls],  ahowa  that  the  inacriptiona  of  Azum  and  Adule  refer  to  the 
aame  dyHaaty,  and  that  the  inscription  of  Azum  is  posterior  to  that  of 
Adula  In  both  inacriptiona  tiie  ung  calla  himaelf  the  son  of  Ares,  who 
seema  to  have  been  Uie  guardian  god  of  the  fioimily.  In  the  Adule 
inscription  the  king  deolaraa  he  waa  the  first  conqueror  of  aeveral  of 
those  nationa  of  which  ^e  king  mentioned  in  the  A  mm  inscription 
simply  ckUa  himaelf  aovereign.  It  appeara  from  these  inscriptions  that 
the  Azumite  dominion  eztended  into  Arabia^  and  comprised  the 
Himyaridea,  called  by  the  Qreeka,  Homeritffi.  Mr.  Bruce  brought  from 
Abyaainia  a  copy  of  the  '  Abyasinian  Chronicles,'  or  '  the  Book  of 
Azum ;  *  but  this  work  haa  not  been  translated.  The  chronology  of 
the  Azumite  kings  is  doubtful  and  much  disputed. 

(Hudson's  Minor  Oreek  Qeographen;  Bruce'a  Travda;  Salt'a 
AhysHniOi  Ac.) 

ATACil'CHO,  the  name  of  a  plain  in  Peru,  in  South  America,  in 
the  district  of  Quamanga.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  abrupt 
ridge  of  Condoroanqui ;  on  the  W.,  after  a  gradual  descent  of  about 
siz  milea,  it  abuts  upon  the  main  road  from  Guamanga  to  Lima ;  and 
it  ia  bounded  N.  and  S.  by  deep  ravinea.  Ita  form  is  almost  a  square^ 
about  four  miles  in  circuits  This  plain  waa  the  scene  of  a  decisive 
conflict  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  South  Americans  in  December, 
1824.  The  battle  was  the  result  of  nearly  three  months'  skilful 
manoeuvring  on  both  sides;  of  a  suoceaBion  of  marches  and  counter- 
marches, during  which  several  skirmishes  took  place,  the  American 
troops  always  retiring,  and  the  Spaniards  endeavouring  to  outflank 
them.  The  royaliat  army,  overcome  with  fatigue,  were  in  auch  a  state 
of  discontent  that  the  viceroy  always  halted  by  columna  and  placed  a 
circle  of  trusty  sentinels  round  his  camp  to  prevent  desertion.  For 
the  same  reason  he  would  not  allow  hu  soldiers  to  go  in  search  of 
proviaiona,  and  hia  army  were  reduced  to  aubsist  on  the  horaea  and 
mules.  Both  officera  and  soldiers  murmured  at  the  conduct  of  their 
chiefiB,  and  ardently  wished  to  join  battle  with  the  enemy.  At 
Ouamanguilla,  shortly  before  the  battle,  placards  appeared  pasted  on 
the  tents  of  ihe  viceroy  Lasema^  and  of  Ganterao,  who  was  second  in 
command,  accusing  them  of  cowardice.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Americans  were  reduced  to  such  eztremities  that  only  a  desperate 
effort  could  save  them  from  complete  ruin.  Bolivar  was  at  Lima, 
and  Sucre  had  the  conmiand  of  the  independent  army.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  8th  of  December  the  Spanish  army  occupied  the  heights 
of  Condorcanqui,  and  were  within  cannon-shot  of  the  independents. 
During  the  ni^t  a  aharp  fire  was  maintained  between  the  outposts  on 
both  sides.  On  the  morning  of  December  9th  the  Spanish  army, 
oonsiating  of  7200  infontry,  1300  horse,  and  a  respectable  artillOT  waa 
posted  a  little  below  the  summit  of  CondorcanquL  General  Yaldea 
oommaoded  the  right  wing,  Yillalobos  the  left  wing,  and  Canterac  the 
centre.  The  patriot  army  conaiated  of  5627  men,  including  1000 
horae.  The  ri^t  wing  was  commanded  by  General  Cordoba,  tbe  left 
by  La  Mar,  and  the  centre  by  Lara.  At  nine  in  the  morning  Yillalobos 
began  to  descend  with  hia  division  down  the  ridge  in  an  oblique 
di^ction,  and  as  the  files  reached  the  plain  they  formed  themselves 
into  coliunn.  The  viceroy  Lasema  was  on  foot  at  the  head  of  this 
division. 

At  this  moment  Sucre  rode  along  the  front  of  his  army,  and 
addressed  a  few  emphatic  words  to  the  men,  which  were  answered  by 
enthuaiastio  huasaa  from  alL  He  then  ordered  (General  Cordoba  to 
advance  with  hia  division  and  two  regimenta  of  cavalry.  The  gallant 
Cordoba^  placing  himaelf  in  front  of  his  division,  dismounted  fii^m  his 
horse,  and  plunging  his  sword  into  its  heart,  said  "  There  lies  my  last 
horse;  I  have  now  no  means  of  escape;  we  must  fi^t  it  out  together;" 
then  waving  his  hat  over  his  head,  cried  **  Onwarda,  with  the  step  of 
oonqueron."  These  Words  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  his  men ; 
and  the  independents  charged  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet,  The 
royalists  reaiBted  the  charge  with  finnneaa  and  apparent  confidence. 
For  three  or  four  minutes  both  parties  struggled  together,  so  as  to 
leave  the  victory  doubtful.  At  this  moment  Colon^  Silva  charged 
with  the  independent  Columbian  cavalry ;  and  though  he  fell  covered 
with  wounds  the  royalists  were  driven  back  with  great  slaughter. 
The  viceroy  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  At  this  critical  point, 
Colonel  Miller,  of  the  independent  army,  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  hnssars  of  Junin,  advanced,  and  completed  the  success. 

Early  in  the  morning  Yaldez,  making  a  detour  of  nearly  three  miles, 
bad  placed  himself  on  the  left  of  tiie  independents  within  musket-shot. 
He  opened  bo  heavy  a  fixe  of  artillery  and  musketiy  upon  the  diviaion 


of  La  Mar  that  he  forced  it  to  fall  back.  A  Columbian  battalion  sent 
to  support  La  Mar  was  also  forced  to  give  way.  Two  royalist  batta- 
lions now  began  to  pursue  the  retiring  patnots.  At  this  moment 
Colonel  Miller  made  a  successful  charge  with  his  hussars  on  the  hitherto 
victorious  Spaniards  under  Yaldez  and  drove  them  back.  The  division 
of  La  Mar  rallied,  joined  by  the  right  and  left  battalions,  and  supported 
by  the  cavalry,  made  repeated  charges  so  successfully  that  Yaldez  was 
defeated  and  his  four  field-pieces  taken.  At  simset  the  royalists  sued 
for  terms.  Canterac  rode  down  to  the  tent  of  Sucre,  and  a  capitula^ 
tion  waa  agreed  upon,  by  which  the  viceroy,  16  general  officers,  16 
colonels,  484  officers,  and  8200  men  became  prisoners  of  war.  The 
whole  of  the  territory  hitherto  possessed  by  Spain  in  Peru,  with  the 
ezception  of  Callao,  was  also  surrendered  to  the  independents.  The 
royaUsta  had  1400  men  killed  and  700  wounded.  The  loss  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans  was  870  killed  and  609  wounded. 

(Manairs  of  General  Miller,  vol.  il  ch.  xxiv.  zzv. ;  Annual  Beffitter  ; 
American  Anntud  Register,) 

AYAMONTE.    [Sevilla.] 

AYLESBURY,  Buckinghamshire,  a  market-town,  and  parliamen- 
tary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Foor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish 
and  hundred  of  Aylesbury,  stands  on  a  slight  eminence  in  the  midst 
of  the  vale  of  Aylesbury,  in  61'  49'  N.  lat. ,  0°  47'  W.  long.,  ISJ 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  Buckingham,  88  miles  N.W.  from  London  by 
road,  and  48}  miles  by  the  North-Westem  railway.  The  population 
of  the  entire  parish  of  Aylesbury  in  1841  was  5429;  in  1851  it  was 
6081 :  the  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851  was 
26,794.  It  returns  two  -members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  For 
sanitary  purposes  the  parish  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Local  Board 
of  HeidtL  The  living  ia  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bucking- 
ham and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Aylesbury  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
40  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  78,854  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  23,089. 

Aylesbury  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  coimty,  close  to  a  rivulet 
which  comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Wendover,  and  which,,  after 
paasing  Aylesbury,  falls  into  the  Thame  about  two  miles  north-west 
of  the  town.  Aylesbury  condsts  of  several  streets  and  lanes  irregu- 
larly bmlt.  The  elevation  of  the  town  above  the  general  level  of  the 
vale  causes  the  want  of  water  to  be  frequently  felt  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  town  is  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gaa 

Although  Ayleabury  does  not  give  name  to  the  county,  it  has  the 
fairest  title  to  be  considered  the  county  town.  The  assizes  and 
quarter  sessions  are  now  always  held  here ;  and  here  also  is  the  county 
jaiL  It  is  the  place  where  &e  county  members  are  nominated  and 
where  the  return  is  announced. 

The  county  hall  is  a  substantial  brick  building,  erected  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  century.  The  old  town-hall  and  market-house,  built 
at  the  ezpense  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Baldwin  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.,  has  been  replaced  by  a  building  on  the  model  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Winds  at  Athena  The  parish  church  is  a  spacious 
ancient  structure,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  low  tower  rising  from 
the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  This  tower,  from  its  ele- 
vated situation,  is  seen  for  many  miles  in  every  direction.  The  older 
part  was  built  about  1260 ;  it  is  partly  of  the  early  English  and  partly 
of  the  perpendicular  style.  In  the  interior  is  a  monument  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee's  lady,  who  died  in  1584,  and  a  marble  effigy  dug  up  some 
years  aince  in  the  ruina  of  the  church  of  the  Gray  Friars,  supposed  by 
Browne  Willis  to  be  that  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  who  died  in  1460.  The 
churchyard  is  laige,  and  has  several  walks  planted  with  double  rows 
of  treea  A  district  church  has  been  recently  erected  in  Walton,  a 
hamlet  of  Aylesbury.  There  are  meeting-houses  in  the  town  for 
Methodists,  Independents,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholica. 

The  Free  Grammar  school,  which  has  an  income  of  about  4897.  a 
year,  had  120  free  scholars  in  1850.  Some  alterations  are  being 
carried  into  effect  A  National  school  built  in  1845  accommodates 
220  children.  Aylesbury  possesses  a  savings  bank.  There  are  some 
almshouses  and  aeveral  charities  of  considerable  amomit  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  for  repairing  roads,  &a 

The  county  jail  is  a  verv  laige  building  of  recent  erection.  It  has 
250  cells.  The  prison  walls  inclose  an  area  of  nearly  5  acrea.  Oppo- 
site to  the  jail  is  the  new  Union  Workhouse,  an  eztensive  building. 
The  Bucks  Infirmary,  established  in  1888,  is  situated  in  Aylesbury. 
The  terminus  of  the  Aylesbury  branch  of  the  North-Westem  railway 
is  in  the  town.    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

Aylesbury  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  town.  There  is  one  silk  factory. 
The  lace  manufacture  whicSi  once  flourished  here  has  greatly  dedined. 
The  making  of  straw-plait  is  more  prosperous;  the  straw-pUut  market 
established  some  years  back  is  held  on  Saturday.  There  are  marketa 
for  grain  and  nrorisions  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday ;  and  there  are 
siz  fSedrs  in  the  year,  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  cattle.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbournood  add  to  their  income  by  their  skill 
in  breeding  ducks,  of  which  they  send  a  considerable  number  to  the 
metropolis  about  Christmas. 

Aylesbury  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  Ib  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  strongest  gairiaons  of  the  Britons  in  theh*  straggle  against  the 
Sazons,  who  took  it  in  571 ;  ttom  which  time  its  name  does  not  appear 
in  history  till  the  great  civil  war  in  the  time  of  Charles  L,  when  it 
was  garrisoned  for  the  parliament  during  the  years  1644  and  1646. 
The  British  name  is  lost.    The  Sazons  called  it  Aeglesbuige.    Ia 
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Domesday  Book  it  appeiLrB  under  the  name  of  Eilesberiaaad  Elesberie* 
Bj  Camden  it  is  written  Ailesbury  :  this  mode  of  spelling  is  retained 
in  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  which  the  £amilj  of  Bmdenell 
Bruce  takes  from  this  town. 

There  was  a  house  of  Gray  Friars  at  the  south  end  of  the  town, 
founded  by  James  Earl  of  Ormond  in  1887,  but  it  was  yeiy  poor;  the 
revenue,  at  the  general  suppression  of  religious  houses  under 
Henry  VIII.,  being  valued  only  at  8/.  2f.  5d.  per  annum.  It  beoame 
the  seat  of  Sir  J.  Baldwin,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
to  whom  Heoiy  VIII.  granted  it,  and  afterwards  of  the  Paokington 
family ;  but  it  was  so  much  damaged  in  the  great  civil  war  that  it 
was  never  afterwards  inhabited  by  them.  The  vale  of  Aylesbury  will 
be  noticed  under  Buokucohaxshibk 

{Lipacomh*B  History  of  Budnnghamthitii  Lysona's  Magna  Bfitan' 
nia;  CorrefponderU  at  AyUihwry!) 

AYLESFORD,  Kent,  a  viUsge  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Med  way,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  London  to  Maidstone ; 
it  is  84  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Maidstone  and  82  miles  S.E.  by  £.  from 
London  :  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  1487.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Rochester.  The 
village  consists  only  ot  one  street  The  church,  a  handsome  buildings 
with  a  square  tower  at  the  west  end,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  at 
the  back  of  the  villaga  It  contains  a  costly  monument  of  Sir  John 
Banks,  Bart,  who  died  in  1699,  a  mural  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Paul  Rycaut,  who  died  in  1700,  and  a  brass  to  John  Covington,  Esq., 
who  died  in  1426.  The  ground  rises  so  abruptly  that  the  churchyard 
is  higher  than  the  chimneys  of  the  houses  in  the  street  There  is  a 
stone  bridge  of  six  arches  over  the  Medway ;  and  on  a  rising  bank  at 
the  east  end  of  the  village  is  a  building  erected  for  an  alms-house,  and 
endowed  by  the  will  of  John  Sedlc^  in  1606  for  a  warden  and  six  poor 
persons.  Aylesford  has  one  fair  in  the  year,  on  the  29th  of  June. 
The  parish,  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  includes  the 
hamlet  of  Millhall,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Medway.  The  church  was 
granted  by  Henry  L  to  the  bishops  of  Rochester.  One  of  the  bishops 
gave  it  to  the  priory  of  that  cit^ ;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  12th 
century  another  transferred  it  to  the  newly-founded  hospital  at 
Strood.  The  monks  of  Rochester  priory  appealed  to  the  Pope ;  and 
the  church  was  left  in  the  possession  of  the  hospital,  the  master  of 
that  institution  appointing  a  vicar  to  celebrate  divine  service.  The 
master  and  brethren  afterwards  resigned  their  hospital  to  the  prior 
and  convent  of  Rochester;  and  at  the  dissolution  the  king  granted 
the  advowson  of  the  vicarage  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Rochester. 
There  are  National  schools  in  the  village. 

Close  to  the  Medway  at  a  small  distemoe  west  of  the  village  was  a 
Carmelite  friary,  founded  in  1240,  by  or  under  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Grey  of  Codnor.  The  friary  lands  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
fiunily  of  Finch,  earls  of  Aylesford.  In  the  family  mansion  and  in 
the  domestic  offices  many  portions  of  the  friary  buildings  are  still 
visible. 

There  are  in  the  parish  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  free  chapel  of 
Longsole,  now  used  as  a  bam,  and  called,  from  its  lonely  situa- 
tion, *  The  Hermitage.'  It  is  about  two  miles  from  the  town  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Medway.  On  the  window-frame  of  a  laxge  ancient 
bam  (belonging  to  Preston  Hall  in  this  parish),  built  of  stone,  as  weU 
as  on  an  outhouse  near  it,  also  of  stone,  and  on  a  chimney-piece,  are 
the  letters  TC  with  the  date  1102  m  Arabic  figures.  The  use  of  these 
at  so  early  a  period  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  among  anti- 
quaries :  the  inscription  is  probably  of  a  much  later  date,  and  refers 
not  to  the  date  of  the  erection  of  Uie  building. 

But  the  most  remarkable  monument  of  antiquity  b  the  cromlech 
called  Kif  s  Coty  House,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,about  a  mile  and 
a  half  N.K  frx>m  the  viUage.  It  is  composed  of  four  laige  rude  stones, 
of  the  kind  called  Kentish  rag.    Three  of  the  stones  are  upri^^t  and 


Kit*8  Cotf  Hoose. 
incline  slightly  inward,  supporting  the  fourth  stona  which  list  fiat 
upon  them,  thus  forming  a  recess  capable  of  holding  five  or  six 
persona.  Two  of  the  upright  stones  are  each  about  8  feet  high, 
nearly  8  feet  broad,  and  about  2  feet  thick ;  the  third  is  of  more 
irregular  form  and  somewhat  smaller  dimensions.  The  top  stona 
which  is  very  irregular  is  about  11  feet  long,  8  feet  broadi  and  2  foot 


thick.  The  form  of  Kit's  Coty  House  is  one  oommon  in  cromledu. 
Recent  researches  have  proved  that  such  cromlechs  are  places  of 
sepulture.  The  origin  of  the  name  Kit's  Coty  House  has  been  a  good 
deal  discussed  wiUiout  any  very  satiafaotoiy  result  having  been 
arrived  at 

A  short  distance  southward  from  Kit's  Coty  House,  in  the  bottom 
nearer  to  Aylesford,  are  nine  similar  stones,  some  of  which  are  parti j 
upright,  and  others  lying  in  a  oirde  around  tham.  Those  that  are 
partly  upright,  with  a  large  one  lying  across  them,  appear  to  have 
once  formed  a  kind  of  stracture  like  that  of  Kit's  Coty  House,  and  to 
have  had  the  same  aspect :  the  whole  heap  .is  now  intergrown  with 
elms  and  coppice  shnibs.  This  monument  of  antiquily  is  supposed 
to  have  been  demolished  by  some  persons  digging  a  trench  beneath 
it,  in  hope  of  finding  treasure.  Still  nearer  to  Aylesford  is  a  remark- 
able stone^  called  from  its  shape  the  Coffin. 

Aylesford  is  thought  by  some  historians  and  antiquaries  to  be  the 
place  where  a  battle  was  fought  about  465  between  the  Britons  and 
Saxons,  when  the  latter  were  defeated,  and  compelled  for  awhile  to 
leave  the  island.  The  antiquitiea  above  spoken  of  are  of  coune 
supposed  by  them  to  be  connected  with  this  battle. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  calls  the  name  of  this  place  J^gelesford. 
Aocording  to  Nennius  (a  British  historian  of  the  eariy  part  of  the 
7th  century)  the  Saxons  called  it  Epiiford,  and  the  Britons  Sathene- 
gabail,  or  Saiasoiaig-Hobail,  frtmi  the  overthrow  of  the  Saxons  here. 
Asser  (in  the  time  of  Alfred,  who  died  about  900)  calls  it  JEgelsthrep ; 
in  Domesday  Book  it  is  Elesford,  in  later  writers  Aillesford,  and  in 
Leland  and  Camden  Ailesford. 

(Hasted's  Hiatory  of  Kent;  Grose's  Aniiquiiies;  ArehtnUffia, 
vol  iv. ;  Communication  from  Aylerford.) 

AYLSHAM,  or  ATLESHAM  (written  in  Domesday  Book 
'Evesham'),  Norfolk,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  hundred  of  South  Elrpingham,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Bure,  one  of  the  streams  which  unite  just  above  the 
town  of  Great  Yarmouth,  in  62"  47'  N.  UL,  1*  16'  K  long.,  about 
11  miles  N. by  W.  from  Norwich,  and  120  miles  N.N.B.  from  London: 
the  population  of  the  town  in  1861  was  2184.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Norwich.  Aylshsm  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  46  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  62,984 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  20,007. 

Aylsham  was  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  and  III.  the  chief  place  in 
Noifolk  for  the  linen  manufacture;  in  old  records  the  'Aileahsm 
webs'  and  'Ailesham  linens,'  and  *the  fine  cloth  of  AJlesham '  are 
frequently  mentioned.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V IIL  the  linen  menu- 
fruTture  had  in  a  great  degree  given  way  to  the  woollen,  and  about  the 
time  of  James  I.  Aylsham  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  knitters ;  but 
this  branch  of  industry  has  decayed,  and  no  particular  manufacture 
now  prevails  in  the  town. 

The  market^  chiefly  for  oom,  is  on  Tuesdav ;  there  are  two  fain 
in  the  year.  The  river  Bure  is  navigable  for  boats  of  13  tons 
burden. 

The  church,  built  by  John  of  Gktunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  fourth  son 
of  Edward  IIL,  in  the  14th  century,  is  in  the  decorated  English  style, 
and  consiBts  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  two  aisles  to  each,  also  two 
transepts,  and  a  square  tower  with  a  small  spire  on  the  top.  The 
church  contains  several  monumental  brasses,  and  a  ridhly-<»rved  font 
Several  windows  have  been  reoentiy  filled  with  painted  glass  by  the 
vicar  and  others,  and  the  church  has  been  partially  reseated.  There 
are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and 
Baptists. 

There  are  National  and  Infant  schools  at  Aylsham.  Two  large 
and  handsome  school-rooms  were  erected  in  1848-9  to  aooonmoodste 
100  boys  and  80  giris.  There  are  also  a  Commercial  and  Agricultural 
school  in  oonnection  with  the  Norwich  Diocesan  School  Society, 
estoUished  in  1846,  which  had  27  scholars  in  1862,  and  a  Literary 
Society,  founded  in  1848,  which  has  a  well-eupplied  libsaiy  and  a 
reading-room. 

Aylsham  is  a  neat  town,  and  the  country  arotmd  is  very  pleasant. 
The  town  was  first  lighted  vrith  gas  in  1860. 

(Blomefield's  Bittory  of  No^olk;  (kntral  BiiUtry  tf  Norfolk; 
OonuMmieatUm  from  Ayl^mn,) 

ATR,  the  county  town  of  Ayrshire,  and  a  municipal  and  pariiar 
mentaiy  burgh,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Sootiand,  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ayr,  near  its  mouth,  in  56'  28'  N.  Ut, 
4°  89'  W.  long.,  77  mUee  S.W.  from  Edmbuigh,  and  84  milea  aaW. 
ttom  Glasgow :  the  population  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  of  Ayr,  whidi 
includes  parts  of  the  three  parishes  of  Ayr,  Newton,  and  St-Quivox, 
was  17,624  in  1861 ;  that  of  the  municipal  burgh  was  9097.  Ayr  is  a 
contributory  burgh,  retuning  conjointiy  with  Irvine,  Campbeltown, 
Inverary,  and  Oban  (the  last  three  in  Aigyleshire)  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Pariiament  The  corporation  of  Ajt  ooneists  of  a 
provost,  two  baiUes,  a  dean  of  guild,  and  18  oounoilkui.  Ayr  was 
made  a  royal  burgh  by  William  the  Lion  in  1202.     . 

The  prlndpal  street  (called  High  Street)  is  broad,  and  has  many 
well-built  houses.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  one  of  the 
cleanest  and  beet  paved  burghs  in  Sootiand.  Opposite  the  FUi- 
market  is  the  old  bridge  over  the  river,  used  for  foot-pasasongriwi  only, 
oonneeting  the  town  with  the  buigh  of  Newton-upon-Ayr,  which, 
though  a  distinct  parish,  may  be  considered  as  a  subuib,  and  with 
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tlio  a^jaoent  villa^M  of  WaUAoetown  and  Content,  whidi  are  in 
the  parish  of  St  Qqitoz,  is  included  in  the  boundaries  of  the  present 
perliamentaxy  burgh.  At  the  end  of  High  Street  is  the  new  bridge 
of  five  arches,  which  oonneets  Sandgate  Street  in  Ayr  with  Main  Street 
in  Newton,  and  whioh  has  been  recently  widened  to  accommodate  the 
increased  traffic  produced  by  the  introduction  of  the  railway.  The 
station  of  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western  railway  is  close  to  the 
bridge,  on  the  Newton  side  of  the  riyer.  At  the  junction  of  High 
Street  and  Sandgate  Street  stand  the  public  buildings,  oonsiBting 
of  assembly-rooms  and'  a  reading-room,  with  shops  on  the  ground- 
floor.  A  spire  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  217  feet  high,  is  much 
admired.  Near  the  Fish-marke^  and  on  the  site  of  the  old  Heal- 
market,  forming  a  prominent  object  in  the  High  Street^  stand  the 
reoently  erected  Winton  Buildings,  a  handsome  specimen  of  architeo- 
ture,  devoted  to  commercial  purposea.  Near  the  south  end  of 
Sandgate  Street  is  Wellington  Square,  baring  at  its  western  extremity 
the  county  buildmgs,  containing  court  rooms  and  other  public  offices. 
Behind  these  is  the  county  jaS,  erected  on  an  airy  situation  near 
the  eeik  The  jail  has  been  recently  enlaiged.  Seveoal  handsome 
streets  and  terraces  have  recently  been  buUt  in  this  locality. 

In  High  Street  is  a  buildiuje^  odled  Wallaoe  Tower,  erected  in  the 
place  of  a  Yery  old  edifice  bearing  the  same  name^  and  is  said  to  haye 
been  the  occasional  residence  of  the  Scottish  hato.  In  ftoni  of  the 
building  is  a  statue  of  Wallace,  executed  b^  Thom,  the  sculptor  of 
Tarn  (yShanter  and  Souter  Johnnie.  Ayr  is  the  residence  of  per- 
sons in  easy  ciioumstances,  professional  men,  and  tradesmen;  the 
business  done  in  it  arises  much  from  its  rank  aa  the  county  town, 
and  from  the  residence  of  several  of  the  gentry.  The  climate^ 
though  variable,  is  genial  and  salubrious.  Newton  is  the  seat  of  the 
coal  trade. 

The  harbour  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ayr ;  and  from 
each  aide  of  the  mouth  a  pier  runs  out  into  the  sea  as  far  as  low-water 
mark.  There  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  on  which  the 
depth  of  water  at  spring-tides  is  about  14  fact ;  so  that  vessels  of 
about  200  tons  registered  burden  can  be  brought  over  the  bar  in 
safety.  There  are  two  lighthouses  to  guide  vessels  into  the  harbour. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  on  81st 
December,  1852,  were  4 9  Bailing  vessels  of  669S  tons  aggragate 
burden,  and  one  steam  vessel  of  70  tons.  In  the  coasting  trade  l£ere 
were  entered  during  1852  at  the  port  238  sailing  vessels  of  11,507 
tons,  and  817  steam  vessels  of  81,842  tons;  and  there  cleared  1127 
sailing  vessels  of  70,191  ton%  and  318  steam  vessels  of  81,242  tona 
In  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade  there  were  entered  5  vessels  of 
1028  tons;  and  cleared^  10  vessels  of  1617  tons.  The  amount  of 
customs  duty  received  at  the  port  during  the  year  ending  5th 
January,  1851,  was  1829Z.  IBs.  8d  Steamers  ply  regularly  between 
Ayr  and  Glasgow  and  the  various  towns  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde. 
'  Ayr  has  two  parish  churches ;  the  Old  Kirk  stands  at  the  back  of 
the  High  Street^  on  the  east  side  of  the  town;  and  the  New  Kirk  at 
the  head  of  Cathcart  Street.  Newton  parish  church  stands  in  Hain 
Street,  not  tar  from  the  bridge.  Besides  these  places  of  worship 
l^ere  are  an  Episcopal  chapel,  two  chapels  of  the  Free  Church,  two  for 
United  IVesbyterians,  and  one  each  for  United  Original  Seceders, 
Keformed  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists^  and 
Boman  Catholics. 

Close  to  the  New  Eirk  of  Ayr  is  the  Academy,  a  handsome 
building,  which  has  been  always  numerously  attended  by  students 
from  a£  parts  of  the  country.  This  has  benefited  the  town 
by  causing  an  increase  of  buildings,  and  an  improvement  in  the 
society.  Ayr  possesses  a  theatre ;  and  its  races,  which  are  held  on  a 
course  about  a  mile  south  of  the  town,  are  well  attended.  Between 
the  town  and  the  race-course  many  handsome  viUas  have  been  erected 
of  late  years. 

To  the  west  of  tlie  town,  between  it  and  the  shore,  stood  the  fort 
built  by  Cromwell,  but  demolished  at  the  Restoration.  In  its  area 
of  about  ten  acres  was  included  the  ancient  parochial  kirk  o«  C^. 
John  the  Baptist,  in  which  the  Scottish  Parliament  met  to  confirm 
the  title  of  Robert  Bruce  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  This  kirk 
Cromwell  appropriated  as  an  armouzy,  and  gave  the  buxgh  a  sum  of 
money  to  build  a  new  one,  that  which  is  mentioned  above  as  the  Old 
Kirk,  built  in  1654.  The  tower  of  the  kirk  within  the  fort  still 
remains,  and  there  are  some  vestiges  of  the  fort  itself. 

The  trade  of  Avr  in  former  times  consisted  in  a  great  degree  in 
the  importation  of  wine  frx>m  France,  and  the  population  was  then 
considerable.  At  present  the  trade  consists  chieflv  in  the  export  of 
coals  to  Ireland,  and  the  import  of  timber  and  aeals  from  British 
America,  and  of  iron  and  hemp  from  the  Baltic.  Ship-building  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent.  Fishing  employs  a  considerable  number 
of  perBonsi,  the  sand-banks  of  the  coast  abounding  in  fish.  The  rise 
of  Newton  into  importance  is  more  recent  than  that  of  Ayr,  and  has 
been  owing  to  its  collieries,  which  §re  now  flourishing.  Rope  and 
sail-making  and  iron  founding  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  lime-kilns 
and  salt-pans  near  the  shore. 

Newton  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ayr ;  it  is  a  buigh  of  barony, 
said  to  have  been  so  erected  by  Robert  the  Bruce ;  the  buigesses  or 
freemen  are  limited  in  number  to  48,  and  each  possesses  what  is 
called  a  lot  or  freedom,  consisting  of  four  acres  of  arable  land,  besides 
the  right  of  pasturage  on  the  common  of  150  acres,  a  right  confined 


to  the  buigeasea.  Tha  number  48  is  aooounted  for  by  the  tradition 
that  48  men  from  this  place  fought  under  Bruce  at  Bannockbum. 
A  new  parochial  school-house  has  been  reoently  buill 

The  Glaagow  and  Ayr  railway,  now  called  the  Glasgow  and  South* 
Wertem  raBway,  has  brought  Ayr  into  direct  commuwicatiiwi  witii 
all  the  main  lines  of  Scotland  and  England. 

In  the  parish  of  Alloway,  which  has  been  long  annexed  to  Ayr 
parish,  Robert  Bums  was  bom,  in  1759.  The  house  stands  by  the 
road-side,  about  2  miles  from  Ayr,  and  is  pointed  out  to  the  traveller 
by  a  board  with  an  inscription.  On  a  height  near  the  kirk  of 
Alloway  and  the  bridge  of  Doon  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  the 
poef  s  memory.  It  is  built  of  pure  white  stone,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Qredan  temple,  and  contains  a  bust  of  the  poet  by  Park,  and  a  copy 
of  Nasmyth's  portrait^  together  with  some  relics  connected  with  hia 
memory.  Alloway  kirk,  the  scene  of  Bums's  'Tarn  o'Shanter'  ia  a 
ruin. 

There  was  in  Ayr  formerly  a  monastery  of  Dominicans,  or  Black 
Friars  (the  first  thev  had  in  Scotland),  and  also  one  of  the  Observan* 
tines.  A  statue  of  the  Virgin  Haxy  was  said  to  have  worked  many 
mirades.    Not  a  trace  of  either  monastery  remains. 

(Webster^s  Topographical  Dictionary  If  Scotland  j  New  StatiHieal 
AccowU  of  Scotland;  Playfiair's  Detcription  of  Scotland,  ko.) 

AYRSHIRE,  a  county  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland.  The  Frith 
of  Clyde  washee  it  on  the  west  side,  and  forms  a  bay,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  the  town  of  Ayr.  This  town  divides  into  nearly  equal 
parts  the  portion  of  coast  belonging  to  the  oounty,  being  upwards  of 
30  miles  from  each  extremity,  the  distance  of  which  from  one  anotiier 
in  a  direct  line  is  about  60  mUea.  The  inland  boundary,  leaving  the 
northern  point  of  the  coa8t>  runs  in  an  irregular  line  towards  the 
south-east  about  40  miles,  separating  Ayrshire  from  Renfrewshire 
and  Lanarkshire ;  it  then  turns  to  the  south-west^  and  with  many 
windinga  reaches  the  southern  point  of  the  coast,  distant  from  the 
eastern  point  of  the  shire  about  56  miles  in  a  straight  line.  This  last 
boundary  dirides  Ayrshire  from  the  counties  of  Dumfries,  Kirkcod- 
bright^  and  Wigton. 

Swface  and  Hydrography. — The  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
oounty,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  northern  part^  are  the  most  hilly ; 
some  of  the  eminences  are  of  considerable  height.  Along  the  coast 
are  narrow  plains,  abounding  with  gravel ;  the  country  inland  rises 
into  hills,  which  inclose  as  within  an  amphitheatre  the  best  part  of 
the  coimty.  The  principal  hills  are  — 
Enockdoliany  a  coni(»l  mountain  near  the  coast  in  the  southern       ^^' 

part  of  the  county 1950 

Caim-table,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  oounty  .  .  .  .  1650 
Blackside  End,  in.  the  parish  of  Soro,  near  the  river  Ayr  .  1560 
Histy  Law,  on  the  border  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr     .  .    .    1240 

AilsaCraig,  a  rock  ofi"  the  coast 1098 

Brown  Carrick  Hill,  a  little  way  south  of  the  town  of  Ayr  924 

Ayrshire  is  a  natural  basin.  Many  streams  rise  near  the  inland 
boundary,  and  flow  through  the  oounty  into  the  sea;  but  they  are  of 
no  importance  commerdally.  The  Gamock,  rising  in  the  north  and 
pursuing  a  course  towards  the  south,  unites  with  the  Irvine^  which 
comes  from  the  east  near  Irvine  harbour.  The  Irvine,  which  is  the 
larger  of  the  two,  is  about  20  miles  long.  The  Avr  crosses  the  coun^ 
at  its  widest  part,  flows  from  east  to  west^  and  tails  into  the  sea  near 
the  town  of  Ayr.  It  has  a  course  of  nearly  35  miles^  The  Luxar  is 
its  principal  tributary.  The  Doon  rises  from  several  small  loons  on 
the  south-east  border  of  the  county,  and  passing  through  Loch  Doon 
flows  north-west  till  it  falls  into  the  sea  about  two  miles  south  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ayr.  It  is  of  about  the  same  length  as  that  river. 
The  Qirvan  and  the  Stinchar  rise  in  the  same  district  as  the  Doon, 
and  drain  the  southern  parts  of  the  county.  They  are  about  25  miles 
long.  The  Nith,  which  flows  through  Dumfriesshire,  and  the  Cree^ 
which  divides  Kirkcudbrightshire  from  Wigtonshire,  rise  in  Ayrshire 
or  on  the  border.  There  are  several  small  lochs  near  the  sources  of 
the  Doon,  Girvan,  and  Stinchar.  Loch  Doon  through  which  the  river 
Doon  runs,  is  about  six  miles  long  and  a  mile  broad.  It  abounds 
with  fine  trout.  This  fish  is  common  in  many  of  the  other  streams ; 
but  in  the  river  Ayr  the  number  has  diminished,  owing  to  the  water 
that  flows  into  it  from  the  coal  and  iron  mines  and  lime  quarries  near 
the  sources  of  the  river. 

The  Craig  of  Ailaa  lies  in  the  sea  about  eight  miles  from  the 
southern  psjt  of  the  Ayr^re  coast.  It  is  not  a  mere  rock,  but  the 
Bummit  of  a  huge  submarine  mountain.  It  shelves  rapidly  into  the 
sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  deep  water  on  all  sides  except  the  south 
eastern,  where  the  accumulation  of  debris  has  formed  a  small  beach. 
It  ia  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  summit  rises  to  the 
height  of  1098  feet,  It  is  covered  with  verdure  and  is  the  abode  of 
goats  and  rabbits,  gulls,  auks,  and  gonnets.  Viewed  from  the  north 
it  has  an  elegant  conical  figure.  It  has  on  the  north-west  perpendicular 
clifls  200  to  300  feet  high ;  but  on  the  other  sides  it  descends  into 
the  sea  with  a  slope  presenting  here  and  there  some  rocky  faces,  but 
covered  generally  wiUi  grass  or  wild  flowers.  It  has  springs  about 
200  feet  below  its  summit. 

This  island  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  one  species  of  rock,  an 
even  and  small-grained  mixture  of  white  felspar  and  transparent 
quartz,  the  felspar  appearing  to  predominate.  It  is  mottled  by  minute 
and  distinct  stains  of  a  black  colour,  which  on  examination  are  seen 
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to  be  noall  gndna  of  hornblende  diapened  through  the  stone  as  fiom 
a  conunon  centre ;  and  giving  to  it^  according  to  their  proportion  to 
the  other  ingredients,  a  darker  or  lighter  gray  tint.  The  rock  is 
oommonly  amorphous,  and  breaks  into  irregular  maaaes;  but  in  several 
parts  and  espeoiBlly  on  the  north-west  side  it  has  a  columnar  structure. 
The  columns  vary  in  the  number  of  their  sides,  but  are  mostly 
pentagonal  or  hexagonal,  and  from  6  feet  to  8  feet  in  diameter: 
they  are  not  jointed,  but  rise  continuously  to  the  height  of  100  feet 
Their  fracture  is  at  right  angles  to  their  axes,  and  hence  their  summits 
are  flat  and  afford  a  habitation  for  numbers  of  gannets.  Their  dimen- 
sions far  exceed  those  of  the  basaltic  columns  of  Stafia ;  and  they 
possess  a  requisite  which  the  latter  want,  the  power  from  their  lighter 
colour  of  catching  the  most  varied  lights  and  reflections.  There  is 
an  old  ruinous  castle  on  the  rock.  (See  an  account  of  Ailsa  by  Dr. 
Macculloch  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,'  vol.  ii. 
No.  18). 

Between  two  and  three  centuries  ago  there  were  considerable  forests 
in  the  oounty  of  Ayr.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  a  forest 
extended  ten  miles  eastward  from  the  town  of  Ayr ;  but  this  with 
every  other  wood  of  any  extent  in  the  county,  except  Dalrymple 
Wood  on  the  river  Doon,  has  been  entirely  destroyed ;  and  nearly 
a  century  ago  there  was  little  wood  in  the  county,  except  the 
natural  woods  of  oak  and  birch  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Qirvan, 
Stinchar,  Doon,  and  Ayr.  At  present  all  the  lower  parts  of  ihe 
oounty  and  the  banks  of  its  numerous  rivers  are  thickly  studded 
with  plantations  around  the  mansions  of  the  proprietors.  Plantations 
of  willows  for  hoops  and  baskets  hftve  been  made  with  considerable 
benefit.  In  some  parts  of  the  county  there  is  a  species  of  reed 
found  near  the  lakes  which  is  excellent  for  thatching. 

The  climate  of  Ayrshire  is  moist  but  healthy.  The  westerly 
winds  blow  severely  on  the  ooast ;  and  the  part  near  the  Isle  of 
Arran  is  subject  to  frequent  and  heavy  showers,  the  clouds  being 
attracted  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  that  island.  The  air  is  milder 
and  more  temperate  than  in  the  east  of  Scotland ;  and  towards  the 
western  or  coast  side  it  is  pure  and  free  from  fogs.  Snows  usually 
melt  as  they  fall  on  the  ooast. 

MineraU, — The  mineral  riches  of  Ayrshire  are  considerable.  Goal 
is  abundant,  especially  in  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  the 
oounty.  Harbours  and  railroads  have  been  formed  to  anord  feunlities 
for  the  export  trade.  The  coal  is  of  different  varieties,  among  which 
is  the  blende  coal,  found  in  the  earth  charred  or  induced  to  the 
state  of  a  cinder.  It  bums  without  smoke  or  much  flame,  and  is 
used  for  drying  g^rain  and  malt  Considerable  quantities  are  exported 
to  Ireland  and  to  the  Western  Isles.  Near  Saltcoats  eleven  different 
strata  or  seams  of  coal  of  various  quality  have  been  discovered. 
The  proprietor  constructed  the  harbour  of  Saltcoats,  and  built  salt- 
pans in  order  to  use  profitably  the  otherwise  useless  part  of  the  coal. 
This  coal-field  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  dykes  or  natural 
walls  of  whinstone. 

The  county  affords  abundance  of  limestone.  fVeestone  is  exten- 
sively quarried ;  and  whinstone  and  puddingstone  are  found.  Mill- 
stones of  coarse  granite  are  quarried  at  Kilbride  near  the  northern 
part  of  the  coast,  and  are  in  great  request  for  their  hardness  and 
durability.  They  are  exported  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  America. 
Near  Auchinleck  is  a  quarry  of  black  stone  much  used  for  building 
ovens,  on  account  of  its  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  fire.  The 
whetstone  known  by  the  name  of  Watei^of-Ayr  stone  is  found  at 
Dalmore  on  thd'  banks  of  the  river  Ayr.  Marl  is  procured  in  many 
places. 

Ironstone  is  abundant,  and  at  Muirkirk  near  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  coimty,  at  Kilbirnie  and  Dairy  in  the  northern  portion,  and 
near  Kilwinning  on  the  Eglinton  estates,  extensive  iron  works  are 
carried  on.  Of  lead,  plumbago  or  black-lead,  antimony,  and  copper, 
small  quantities  are  found. 

Soil,  Ac. — The  soil  along  the  coast  is  light  and  sandv,  interspersed 
with  a  deep  and  fertile  loam.  On  the  eastern  bounaary  the  moor 
lands,  intexsected  with  mosses,  occur.  Of  these  mosses,  Aird's  Moss 
and  Moss-Mallock  may  be  noticed  for  their  extent.  Moss-Mallock 
is  partly  in  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew.  In  the  parishes 
of  Muirkirk  and  New  Cunmiock,  in  the  east  part  of  Ayrshire,  more 
than  half  the  land  is  moss.  The  clay  soil  which  constitutes  a  lai^e 
portion  of  the  land  is  in  some  parts  strong  and  productive,  while  in 
others  it  is  spongy,  wet,  and  cold ;  producing  grass  unfit  for  fattening 
cattle,  and  merely  sufficient  for  keeping  alive  a  breeding  stock. 

Till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  agriculture  of  Ayrshire 
was  in  a  very  backward  state.  There  was  scarcely  a  practicable  road ; 
the  farmera'  houses  were  mere  hovels ;  the  lands  were  overrun  with 
weeds  and  rushes.  The  arable  farms  were  small,  the  tenants  not 
having  stock  for  laiger  occupations ;  the  tenure  was  bad,  and  the 
tenant  was  harassed  by  a  multitude  of  vexatious  services  to  the 
landlord.  The  land  was  neglected,  or  it  was  worn  out  by  successive 
crops  of  oats,  continued  as  long  as  they  would  pay  for  seed  and 
labour,  or  by  an  ill-managed  rotation  of  two  or  three  successive  crops^ 
followed  by  a  year  of  rest.  Butchera'  meat  was  not  much  used  by 
the  farmera,  except  a  portion  salted  at  Martinmas  for  winter  food ; 
porridge,  oatmeal  cakes,  and  milk  or  cheese  constituted  the  chief  of 
their  diet.  A  great  improvement  has  since  been  effected,  not  only  in 
the  mode  of  cultivation  but  in  the  farm-buildings  and  implements  of 
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husbandry,  the  stock  and  breed  of  oattle,  and  in  the  sfyle  of  living 
of  the  agricultural  classes.  To  this  change  for  the  better  the  improved 
internal  commimications  and  enlaiged  opportunities  of  instrae&Mi  in 
the  science  of  fiirming  have  greatly  contributed. 

CaUU, — The  cattle  in  the  southern  part  of  the  oounly  are  diiefly 
reared  for  the  market,  and  are  of  the  Gallowiay  breed.  Some  are 
white  or  dun,  but  in  general  the  cattle  in  use  are  black  or  brindled ; 
the  best  are  without  horns.  They  are  very  hardy,  and  grow  fat 
where  the  laige  heavy  breed  of  some  other  counties  would  be  starved. 
Great  numbers  are  yearly  sent  to  England.  The  cattle  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  are  of  the  Dunlop  breed,  which  has 
been  established  there  for  a  century  and  a  half.  They  are  remaikable 
for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  milk.  Besides  these  there  is  a 
breed  of  brown  and  white  mottled  cattle  introduced  at  a  later  period. 
The  cattle  of  this  breed  are  also  excellent  milkers.  The  dairy  is  an 
object  of  great  attention  in  Ayrshire,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cheese  is  made.  The  Dunlop  cheese  is  in  great  repute,  and  the  making 
of  it  forms  almost  the  sole  business  of  the  fiurmen  in  the  parish  of  Dun- 
lop and  in  the  neighbourhood.  Other  breeds  of  cattle  are  to  a  small 
extent  cultivated ;  as  the  Aldemeys,  which  are  oocasicoally  introduced 
to  give  richness  and  colour  to  the  milk  and  butter ;  and  a  small  High- 
land breed  which  having  been  bred  on  the  hills  improves  rapidly  in 
the  low  country,  and  is  esteemed  superior  to  any  in  the  flavoiir  of  Uie 
meat    Oxen  are  not  used  at  plough^ 

On  the  dry  lands  along  the  coast  a  small  white-faeed  breed  of  sheep 
has  long  been  maintained.  They  produce  but  little  wool  and  that 
of  middling  quality,  and  seem  to  have  very  little  to  recommend 
them.  The  native  sheep  are  bred  in  great  numbera  on  the  moots. 
These  are  among  the  hardies^  most  active,  and  most  restieBs  of  the 
sheep  tribe.  They  are  round,  firm,  and  well-shaped,  with,  blac^  frioes 
and  noms.  The  wool  is  scanty  in  quantity  and  coarse  in  texture; 
but  the  flesh  at  five  yeara  old  is  excellent,  and  the  tallow  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  carcass. 

The  county  of  Ayr  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Lanark  possess  a 
valuable  breed  of  hardy  and  strong  draught  horses,  superior  perhaps 
to  any  in  the  kingdom.  They  were  supposed  to  have  originated 
from  some  Flanden  and  Holstein  horses,  brought  over  in  the  17th 
century  by  one  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton ;  but  it  appean  that  at  a 
long  anterior  period  great  pains  had  been  taken  to  improve  the 
Scottish  horses  by  importations  from  Denmark,  Flanders,  and  Ger- 
many. A  considerable  number  of  swine  are  fed  upon  the  refuse  of 
the  dairy ;  but  the  breeding  of  them  has  not  been  so  systematically 
conducted  as  in  some  counties  of  England.  Rabbits  are  more 
numerous  than  in  anv  other  county  in  Scotland.  They  are  bred  for 
their  frir;  and  are  killed  from,  the  beginning  of  December  to  the  end 
of  Februaiy. 

Manufactures, — The  manufactures  of  Ayrahire  are  important,  for 
the  district  possesses  considerable  advantages.  Fuel  is  abundant; 
materials  for  building  are  at  hand ;  and  channels  of  communication 
of  all  kinds  are  open  in  eveiy  direction.  The  vicinity  of  Glaegow 
and  Paisley  seems  to  have  given  an  impulse  to  improvement  Carpets, 
doths,  and  stockings  are  manufactiu?ed ;  and  the  most  improved 
machinery  is  in  use.  The  woollen  manufacture  has  long  been 
extended  to  all  parts  of  the  oounty,  and  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  Dyers  and  fullen  have  established 
themselves  in  connection  with  it  The  linen  manufacture  has  never 
been  carried  to  any  great  extent  The  silk  manufacture  was  ^ed 
but  did  not  become  permanent  The  cotton  manufiicture,  established 
in  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  soon  extended  itself  into  Ayrshire.  Great 
cotton-works  were  erected  at  the  village  of  Catrine  on  the  river  Ayr; 
and  the  weaviog  of  muslins  has  been  established  nearly  all  over  the 
county.  Many  of  the  females  in  the  county  are  employed  in  hand 
sewing,  tambouring,  and  embroidering  for  the  xnanufrMrturen  of 
muslins  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley.  Bleaching,  as  connected  with  the 
cotton  trade,  has  also  been  extensively  carried  on.  Woollen  bonnets 
and  serges  are  largely  made.  Leather  is  another  manufactured  article 
of  considerable  importance.  Tanneries  have  been  greatly  extended ; 
the  leather  is  employed  in  making  shoes,  boots^  and  saddleiy. 
Pottery  for  domestic  purposes  is  made,  but  not  to  any  great  amount 
or  with  much  profit  Kelp,  soda,  and  salt  have  all  l^en  made  to 
advantage  along  the  shore.  Neither  brick  nor  tile  is  much  used  in 
this  county  in  the  erection  of  houses,  the  numerous  quarries  supplying 
plenty  of  stone  for  building,  and  tiles  being  considered  neither  so 
handsome  as  slate  nor  so  warm  as  thatch. 

Communication. — ^At  one  time  there  were  throughout  the  county 
no  other  roads  than  the  pathways  which  led  to  church  or  to  market ; 
but  excellent  roads  have  been  made  in  almost  every  direction  in 
which  they  were  wanted ;  while  branch  railways  of  the  South- Western 
railway  and  other  lines  connect  all  the  seats  of  industry  and  places 
of  export  in  the  county. 

Divinons  and  Townt. — ^The  county  of  Ayr  was  anciently  divided 
into  the  districts  of  Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunningham.  Carrick  include 
the  country  to  the  south  of  the  river  Doon;  Kyle,  the  country 
between  the  Doon  and  the  Irvine  (which  is  again  subdivided  into 
King's  Kyle,  south  of  the  Ayr,  and  Kyle  Stewart^  north  of  that 
river) ;  and  Cunningham,  the  district  north  of  the  Irvina  These 
divisions  are  marked  in  many  maps,  and  are  used  in  qoeaking  of  ih/b 
county;  but  they  have  no  legal  existence.    A  distich  common  in  the 
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ooun^  not  iiuqptly  points  out  the  <Ufftoent  qualifiostions  of  thwe 
diitriott.    It  is  to  the  following  effect : — 
Kyle  for  a  man, 
Canick  for  a  cow, 
Cunningham  for  butter  and  cheese^ 
And  GiJloway  for  woo'  (wool). 

Galloway  ia  immediately  soudi  of  ATrshira 

The  whole  county  according  to  the  Population  Tables  of  the 
Census  of  18^1  contains  660,166  acres,  which  is  about  1016  square 
miles.  The  'New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland'  says  the  area 
is  ^computed  to  contain  1600  square  miles,"  which  is  apparently 
an  error. 

The  chief  towns  in  Ayrshire  are  as  follows  :— In  Kyle,  Atb,  and 
its  suburb  Newton-npon<Ayr;  Oauton,  a  small  inland  market-town; 
and  the  port  of  Troon,  which  has  risen  to  importance  from  the 
improvement  of  its  harbour,  the  railroad  from  Kilmarnock,  the 
opening  of  extensiTe  quarries,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  the  coal- 
trade.  In  Cunningham  is  the  burgh  of  Ibyikb  at  the  mouth  of  the 
riyer  Irvine ;  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Kilmuuiook  and  Bsith  ; 
the  ports  of  Saisooatb  and  Audbossan;  the  small  coast-town  of 
Labos,  which  is  frequented  as  a  bathing-place ;  and  the  inland  towns 
of  SXBWABSON  and  Kbw  Milnb.  In  Carrick  the  towns  of  Qjbyax 
and  Matbolb  have  risen  in  importance  by  the  increase  of  manu" 
faeturea.  Troon  is  referred  to  below :  the  other  places  will  be  found 
under  their  several  names. 

The  following  towns  we  notice  here,  with  the  populations  accord* 
ing  to  the  Census  of  1861 : — 

Oummoek,  in  the  parish  of  Old  Cumnock,  is  16  miles  £.  from  Ayr, 
and  about  62  miles  S.  from  Qlasgow  by  the  Glasgow,  Dumfries,  uid 
Cazlisle  railway,  which  passes  near  the  town :  population  of  the 
pariah,  8777 ;  of  the  town  2896.  The  town  was  made  a  buigh  of 
baiony  by  James  lY.  in  1609.  In  the  centre  of  the  village  is  a  spa- 
cious square,  frtttn  which  several  small  streets  branch  off.  The  village 
is  lifted  with  ga&  It  contains  a  parish  church,  a  Free  church,  and 
chapels  for  United  F^resbyterians  and  Independents.  Weaving  and 
hand-sewing  employ  a  portion  of  the  poptdation.  The  manufrioture 
which  has  rendered  the  village  somewhat  celebrated  is  that  of  the  well- 
known  wooden  snuff-boxes,  which  are  generally  admired.  Threshing- 
maehinesare  made  here,  lliere  is  a  savings  bank.  Several  annualfrin 
ore  held  in  Cumnock.  Near  Cumnock  are  Dumfries  House,  the  seat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  one  or  two  other  handsome  mansions. 
Limestone  and  freestone  sre  abundant  in  the  parish;  ironstone  has 
been  found,  and  smiths'  coal,  cannel  coal,  and  plumbago  or  black-lead 
are  wrought  in  the  a4ioining  pariah  of  New  Cunmock,  which  in  1861 
contained  2769  inhabitants. 

JkuUp,  in  the  parish  of  DaUljir  and  district  of  Carrick,  population 
2418,  is  about  6  miles  K  from  Qirvan  harbour.  It  ia  a  well-built  and 
thriving  plaoe^  containing  the  parish  church,  a  Free  church,  severed 
schools  besides  the  parochial  school,  a  library,  and  a  friendly  society. 
Coal,  limestone,  and  freestone  abound  here;  the  coal  has  been  wotkeid 
for  many  years.  The  parish  contains  a  curious  oval  encampment, 
attributed  to  Bobert  Bruce,  the  ruins  of  two  small  fortalices,  and  tss- 
tigee  €i  a  chapel  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  St  Macarius,  the  place 
being  called  Madiy-kilL  The  island  or  insulated  rock  of  AUsa  Craig 
is  in  the  parish  of  Dailly. 

DalmdimffUm,  in  the  parish  of  Dalmellington,  is  about  16  miles 
S.K  from  Ayr,  on  the  hig^  road  between  Dumfries  and  Ayr,  and 
a  abort  distance  north  of  Loch  Doon :  population  of  the  parish,  2910. 
In  the  neighbouring  hills  minends,  principally  coal,  abound,  and 
they  are  now  eztensivelT  wrought  There  are  iron  furnaces  about 
three  mQes  from  the  village,  and  hundreds  of  miners'  houses  haye 
of  late  years  been  erected  on  a  previously  banen  moor.  The  chief 
occupation  is  that  of  wool-spinmng,  and  the  weaving  of  plaids, 
tsrtans,  and  ^carpets.  There  are  in  the  village  the  pansh  cnnroh, 
a  fine  and  wdl-situated  structure,  and  a  Free  church.  In  addition 
to  the  parish  education  about  26  poor  children  are  taught  free. 
There  axe  a  reading-room  well  supphed  with  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines^ and  a  large  parochial  library.  A  Roman  road  ran  through 
the  parish,  and  has  been  traced  through  the  neighbourinff  pszish  of 
Dalrymple.  Several  sepulchral  csims  were  formerly  existing  in  the 
parish,  but  the  stones  hare  been  removed  and  applied  to  use  in  Urm- 
bnildingSL 

JkUr^,  in  the  parish  of  Daky,  is  224  miles  aW.  from  Qlasgow,  and 
17  i  miles  N.  from  Ayr  by  the  South-Westem  railway,  which  has  a 
station  in  the  town :  populatdon,  2706 ;  the  population  of  the  parish, 
8866.  Dairy  is  seated  on  an  eminence  oreriooking  the  liver 
Garnoek,  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  that  riyer  with  the 
Ry,  a  considerable  stream,  frcm  which  the  |dace  is  believed  to  deriye 
its  name.  The  parish  is  of  very  early  origin,  and  the  chwch,  which 
stands  in  the  centre  of  1^  village,  was  dedicated  to  St  Msigsrst^  on 
whose  festival  in  the  month  of  JuW  an  annnalihir  is  held:  thecoatom 
of  lighting  a  large  mmfire  at  the  ohuroh^gate  the  ni^^t  preceding  the 
fair  is  still  observed.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  sre  places  of 
worship  for  the  Free  Church,  United  Presbyterians^  and  Roman 
Catholics.  The  court  or  moot-hill  is  still  to  be  seen  dose  to  the  vdl- 
lage,  and  on  Gaerwinning  Hill  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  vestiges 
of  a  large  ancient  fortification.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaj^ 
in  rural  occupations ;  cotton-wearing  and  the  manufactm*e  of  wool 
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and  flax  are  also  canned  on.  Dunlop  cheese  ib  made  by  most  of  the 
neighbouring  farmers.  Lying  in  the  great  mineral  field  of  Ayrshire, 
Dairy  has  increased  greatlv  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  of  late 
years.  Coal-pits^  lime-works,  and  iron  furnaces  cover  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  give  employment  to  a  large  portion  of  the  population. 
ExtenaiYe  iron-works  hsYc  been  establuhed  close  to  the  vilUge,  and 
the  supply  of  minerals  is  said  to  be  inexhaustible. 

JKHUrMe,  a  small  town  in  the  parish  of  Kilbimie,  is  situated  at  the 
south  end  of  Kilbimie  Loch,  on  the  river  Qamodc,  about  20  miles 
S.W.  from  aiaegow :  population,  8899 ;  of  the  whole  parish,  6484. 
The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  There  are  here  numerous  and  exten- 
sive coal-works  and  several  iron  furnaces.  In  the  town  are  a  cotton 
and  a  thread-manufactory.  The  parish  church  is  a  very  ancient  bufld- 
ing,  containing  a  curious  carved  gallery,  and  many  ancient  carved 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Crawford  frmilv,  whose  family  seat,  Kilbir- 
nie  Castle,  is  now  a  Urge  ruin  in  the  parish.  The  churchyard  contains 
among  other  monuments  the  'stately  tomb'  of  Captain  Crawford  of 
Jordanhill,  the  captor  of  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  of  his  wife  Jean  Kerr 
of  Korreslande^  both  of  whose  effigies  in  carved  stone  can  be  seen 
inclosed  in  the  tomb  from  a  small  aperture  in  the  side.  There  are  in 
the  town  a  Free  church,  a  chapel  for  Reformed  Presbyterians,  and  a 
subscription  library.  The  South-Westem  railway  passes  dcee  to  the 
villaga  The  Loch  of  Kilbimie  is  nesrly  two  miles  long  and  about  half 
a  mile  broad. 

Kilmtmn,  an  ancient  burgh  of  barony  in  the  parish  of  Kilmaurs, 
situated  on  the  Kihnaurs  water,  20  mileii  &  W.  firom  Qlssgow  by  road, 
and  80  mUee  by  railway :  population,  1088.  It  consists  of  one  long 
street  of  that<med  houses,  »mtm^  which  is  a  small  court-house,  sur^ 
mounted  by  a  spire.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  a  Free 
church  and  a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians.  The  cutlery  made 
here  was  at  one  time  esteemed,  but  this  trade  has  long  since  psssed 
away.  Cotton-weaving  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  The  ruins  of 
Kilmaurs  Castle  adjoin  the  burgh.  In  the  churchyard  is  the  tomb  of 
the  Chancellor  Esrl  of  Qlencaim,  to  whom  the  estate  formerly  belonged. 
The  nariah  is  fertUa 

Kuwuminff,  a  small  town  in  the  parish  of  Kilwinning,  26  miles  S.  W. 
from  Qlasgow  by  the  Ayrshire  railway :  population,  8266.  It  ia  situ- 
ated on  the  bank  of  the  river  Qsmock,  end  derives  its  name  from  St 
Winning,  a  Scottish  saint  of  the  8th  century,  to  whom  the  abbey, 
founded  in  the  12th  century  by  Hugh  de  Morville^  vTas  dedicated,  as 
had  been  the  church  which  previously  stood  there.  The  abbey  was 
almost  whoUy  destroyed  in  1660  by  order  of  the  States-Qeneral  of 
Scotland.  The  ruins  remaining  indicate  the  former  grandeur  of  what 
was  one  of  the  richest  abbeys  in  Scotland.  To  the  west  of  the  abb^ 
is  a  fountain,  known  as  '  St  Winning's  Well,'  which  in  the  year  1184, 
according  to  Hoveden,  and  on  the  anniyersary  of  the  saint^s  death 
ran  blood  for  a  stated  period,  during  which  it  was  visited  by  large 
numbers  of  devotees,  in  the  belief  thst  the  crimson  stream  waa  a  cer> 
tain  cure  for  all  diseases.  Not  many  years  ago  an  underground  com- 
munication of  leaden  pipes  VTas  discovered  between  the  weU  and  the 
ruins  of  the  abbey,  whicn  it  ii  supposed  the  monks  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  the  'mirada'  In  the  neighbourhood  are  Bglinton 
Castle,  the  Elglinton  Iron-Works,  and  numerous  coal-pits,  which  affind 
employment  to  a  large  portion  of  the  pariah  population.  The  parish 
church,  erected  in  1776  in  the  centre  of  the  viUage,  vrill  accommodate 
about  1000  persons.  The  churchyard  contains  some  interesting  monu- 
ments. There  are  a  F^  ohurui,  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians 
and  United  Original  Secedera,  and  a  savings  bank.  Many  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  hand-loom  weayen ;  there  are  some  miners.  A  good  deal 
of  Ayrshire  needlework  is  sewed  by  the  females  in  the  town. 

MamMme,  population,  1449,  about  12  miles  RN.E.  frt>m  Ayr,  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  Mauchline  Hill,  shout  a  mile  from  the 
riyer  Ayr.  Its  charter  as  a  burgh  of  barony  VTas  lost  about  186  years 
ago,  and  has  not  been  renewed.  The  paridi  church,  erected  in  1829, 
is  a  commodious  gothio  structure^  with  a  tower  at  the  east  end  90  feet 
high,  surmounted  with  pinnacles ;  it  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  There  are  chapels  for  Free  Church  and  United  Presbyterian 
congregations,  an  edncational  institute  for  60  diildren,  a  savings  bank, 
a  public  library,  and  several  benevolent  and  religious  societies.  The 
manufacture  of  wooden  snuff-boxes  employs  a  considerable  number  of 
the  inhabitants.  Weaving  and  shoemaking  are  carried  on  to  some 
extent  Several  bridges  cross  the  river  Ayr  nesr  Maaiohline,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  the  one  at  'RM^^ntming.  It  is  an  <degant  struc- 
ture of  one  sroh,  100  feet  in  span  and  90  feet  hifh.  At  Mauchline  is 
a  station  of  the  South-Westem  railway.  Mauchline  Castle  is  a  tower 
of  considerable  sntiquity,  formerly  a  possession  of  the  Loudoun 
family. 

MiriMrk,  population  of  the  parish,  8428,  on  the  rifl^t  bank  of  the 
walercf  A]T,  26mil8sKby  N.fromAyr.  In  the  vMnaity  are  extensive 
irQn-work%  en  which  the  prosperity  of  the  place  chisfly  depends. 
Coal,  ironstone^  and  lime  are  abundant  Some  small  osnais  snd 
tramways  have  been  ocnstrooted  in  connection  with  the  iron-woria. 
There  is  a  principal  station  of  the  Qhugaw  and  South-Westem 
railway.  In  the  village  are  the  parish  church,  erected  about  1817, 
and  repaired  since  that  time,  a  Free  church,  and  a  chapel  for  United 
Ptesbyterians. 

TarhoUcn^  or  TorbcUon,  population  of  the  parish,  2824,  about  7  miles 
N.E.  from  Ayr,  is  a  free  burgh  of  barony  by  charter  of  Charles  II.  The 
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diief  oooapation  is  that  of  hand-loom  weaving.  Many  of  the  females 
are  employed  in  sewing  and  embroidering  moslkis,  peitioalarly  the 
land  of  woric  known  as  '  Aynhire  needlework.'  The  town  is  under 
the  government  of  two  baihes  and  twelve  oomioillorB  eleoted  annually. 
The  parish  ehurdh,  a  handsome  edifiee  with  a  spire  90  feet  high, 
ereeted  in  1821,  will  accommodate  about  1000  pencms.  There  is  a 
chapel  for  United  Pree^terians.  A  subscription  library  and  a  savings 
banjc  are  maintained.  Fairs,  chiefly  for  dairy  stock,  are  held  in  June 
and  October.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  remarkaue  hiU,  formerly  used  as 
the  oourt^iill  of  the  barony,  and  on  which  a  hall  was  built.  In  earlier 
times  it  is  supposed  that  on  this  hiU  the  Saxon  Thor  and  the  Druid 
Bol  or  Bal  were  worshipped,  a  combination  of  the  two  names  giving 
name  to  the  buigk.  In  this  parish  Robert  Bums  resided  some  years, 
and  hone  wrote  several  of  the  more  important  of  his  poetical  worka 

Troon,  a  seaport  in  the  parish  of  Dundonald,  population,  8404,  is 
distant  0  mfles  N.  from  Ayr,  82  mUes  &W.  by  S.  from  Qlaagow,  and 
84  miles  by  the  OUsgow  and  South-Westem  raUway.  Troon  has 
considerably  advanced  in  importance  within  the  last  40  yean,  ship- 
building yards,  patent  slips,  and  other  public  works  having  been  con- 
structed by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  superior  of  the  ground  on  which 
Troon  is  built.  A  massive  pier  affording  shelter  from  south-westeriy 
winds  runs  out  a  oonsiderable  distance,  mdosing  a  spacious  harbour. 
Ship-boilding^  and  rope  and  sail-making  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  port  has  of  late  years  become  the  most  important  in 
Ayrsldre.  Coal-pits  and  stone-quarries  are  in  the  vicinity,  and  consi- 
derable quantities  of  coal  and  stone  axe  exported.  There  are  exten- 
sive storehouses  on  the  quay.  A  oonsiderable  coastang-trade  is  carried 
on.  Troon  is  much  visited  in  the  season  for  sesrbathing.  There  are 
a  ehapel  oi  ease,  a  Vne  church,  and  a  United  Ptesbyterian  church. 
FuUarton  House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  is  a  short  distance 
south-east  from  the  town. 

The  following  are  some  particulara  of  the  more  important  villages, 
with  the  populations  in  1851  i-^AnekinUck,  16  milee  K  by  N.  tram 
Ayr,  population  of  pariah,  8607,  has  a  parish  church,  built  in  1887, 
and  a  chapel  for  Original  Seceders.  The  old  parish  diuroh  is  an 
ancient  structure,  to  which  an  aisle  was  added  in  1764  by  Lord 
Auchinleck.  ■  Auchinleok  House,  near  the  village,  is  the  seat  of  Sir 
James  Boswell,  Bart,  grandson  of  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The 
Lugar  water,  a  feeder  of  the  Ayr,  runs  past  the  village.  At  Auchin- 
Isek  is  a  station  of  the  South-Westem  railway.  BiMamtrae,  a  small 
part  on  the  right  bsnk  of  the  Stinehar,  at  its  mouth,  84  miles  W.N.W. 
from  Ayr,  population  of  parish,  1801,  of  which  the  village  contained 
256.  BaUantrae  was  a  hvoffi  of  barony  previous  to  1617.  The  parish 
church,  which  accommodates  about  600  persons,  was  built  in  1810. 
There  is  a  Eree  church.  There  ia  a  good  salmon  fishwy,  and  ood, 
tnrbot,  and  herrings  are  caught  in  oonsiderable  quantities.  Some 
weaving  is  carried  on  for  maniuaotarars  in  Qlasgow.  Cheese  is  exten- 
sively made  by  the  frusners  in  the  naighbouriiood.  The  ruins  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  Ardstanchar,  the  f oxmer  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Bar- 
Ijany  family,  overhang  the  town.  Hus  part  of  the  coast  was  at  one 
tame  mnch  resorted  to  by  smugglers.  Aur,  about  22  miles  S.  by  W. 
from  Ayr,  population  of  parish,  907,  an  agricultural  village  on  the  left 
Inmk  of  the  Stinehar,  has  a  parish  church,  a  Free  church,  a  parochial 
Khrary,  and  a  savinn  bank.  The  village  is  in  a  retired  rural  distriet^ 
surrounded  by  preapitouB  hills.  A  frur  ie  held  annually.  Oatrine,  in 
the  parish  of  Som,  on  the  rig^t  bank  of  the  water  of  Ayr,  about  18 
miles  K  by  N.  from  Ayr,  population  of  parish,  4174,  owes  its  impoxt- 
snce  to  the  cotton  manufacinre  whioh  was  eetabliehed  here  in  1786. 
Besidee  the  cottan-miUs  there  are  extensive  bleaching-works.  In  the 
cotton  maaulactoiy  are  two  water-wheels  about  50  feet  in  diameter, 
each  estimated  at  100  horse-power ;  and  in  the  bleaching-works  is  a 
watepwheel  of  about  82  feet  diameter.  In  the  village  are  a  ehi^  of 
the  Establishment,  a  Free  ehurcih,  a  ehM>el  for  United  Presbyterians, 
a  school  partly  supported  bv  the  population  of  the  cotton-nuUs,  and 
several  public  lilnaries.  FtofiBBBor  Dogald  Stewart  resided  near 
Oatrine  ror  a  considerable  time  on  his  frunily  pvoperty.  Colmonell,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Stinehar,  about  80  miles  S.S.W.  from  Ayr,  popu- 
lation of  parish,  2084,  has  been  almoet  entirely  rebuilt  of  late  years, 
and  the  houses  have  a  clean  and  neat  appearance.  The  parish  church, 
built  in  1722,  and  repeated  in  1882,  will  accommodate  about  500 
persons.  In  the  parish  are  a  chapel  cf  ease»  a  Free  church,  and  a 
ehapel  for  Original  Seoedere.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  pariah  is  moor 
and  pasture-land.  Lhne-kilns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village 
afford  some  employment.  DalrifmpU,  on  we  water  of  Docn,  6  miles 
B.E.  from  Ayr,  population  ofparish,  1096,  has  a  conriderable  number 
of  neat  dwdling-houses.  The  chureh  wns  rebuilt  in  1764.  There 
ie  a  aavings  bank.  Flour-mills,  a  aaw-miU,  and  a  woollen  manufiuv 
tory  employ  some  of  the  population.  In  the  neijghbomhood  have 
been  found  a  stone  coffin,  coins,  and  Roman  vessels.  Several  old 
castles  were  fbRneriv'  in  the  pariah.  Barbieston  Castle^  dose  to  the 
tiilsge,  was  modernised  about  60  years  since,  and  is  now  a  dwelUng- 
house.  Of  Sheldon  Castle  scarcely  a  vestige  remains.  Kerse  Castle 
has  diMppeared.  Jkurvel,  in  the  parish  of  Loudoun,  about  10  miles 
B.  from  Ikilmaniock,  population  of  the  parish,  exohudve  of  KewMilna^ 
8509,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lrvfaie  water,  where  it 
receives  the  Glen  water.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  hand- 
loom  weaving.  A  chapel  for  Reformed  Presbyterisns  is  in  the  village. 
J'enwidb,  aboixt  8  miles  K.  by  B.  from  Kilmarnock,  population  of 


parish,  1741,  has  a  pazish  church,  a  Free  church,  and  a  ohapel  for 
United  Presbyterians.  The  celebrated  James  Quthrie  was  ejected 
from  his  parochial  charge  in  Fenwick  for  nonconformity,  after  he  had 
been  minister  of  Fenwick  for  about  20  years.  Hie  coach-road  from 
Qlasgow  to  Ayr  ran  through  Fenwick,  but  the  railway  has  deprived 
the  village  of  much  of  its  former  trade.  FuUartom,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Irvine  water,  at  its  mouth,  may  be  regarded  as  a  subub  of  the 
burgh  of  Irvine,  though  it  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Dundonald. 
The  people  are  generally  employed  in  hand4oom  weanring.  There  is 
here  a  good  station  of  the  Glasgow  and  South-Westem  railway.  In 
the  town  are  a  ehapel  of  ease,  a  Free  church,  a  school  with  a  small 
endowment,  and  a  parochial  libruj.  Weit  Kilbride,  popnlataon  of 
parish,  2021,  about  44  miles  N.W.  finm  Ardroesan.  The  parish 
churdi  was  rebuilt  in  1782,  and  had  an  aisle  added  to  it  m  1886L 
There  are  a  Free  diuroh,  a  ohuel  for  United  Pkesbyteriana,  and  a 
parochial  subscription  libraiy.  The  mhabitants  are  c&iB&r  employed 
m  hand-loom  weaving.  At  Portincross,  about  2  miles  W.  from  the 
village,  is  a  small  harbour,  which  will  admit  vessels  of  about  50  tons 
burden.  Patna,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivur  Doon,  11  miles  SuK  from 
Ayr,  in  the  parish  oi  Straiton :  population  of  parish,  1540.  It  is  a 
tluriving  vilUge  of  recent  growth,  and  contains  a  ehapd  of  the  Estah- 
lidmient^  a  chapel  for  Unhed  Pnsbyterians,  and  a  parochial  school 
The  people  are  employed  in  agrioulture,  and  in  the  weaving  of  wcsstad 
tartans.  MicoaHom,  population  of  parish,  4588,  a  soburib  of  Kifansr- 
nodL,  is  a  village  ox  considerable  antiquity.  Sir  William  Wallace 
resided  here  for  some  time  with  his  undo,  who  was  propriet<nr  of  the 
lands  of  Riocarton.  The  church,  which  was  erected  in  182S,\HX3upies 
a  conspicuous  site  in  the  centre  of  the  village :  it  will  accommodate 
about  1100  persons ;  the  spire  is  a  handwme  objactu  A  pnbik 
library  is  maintained  in  the  parish.  Hand-loom  weaving  employs 
many  of  the  inhabitants:  a  considerahle  number  of  females  are 
engsged  in  sewing  and  embroidering  muslin.  Several  coal-mines  and 
tUe-works  are  in  the  nei^bouriiood.  A  fine  bridge  of  three  aidiei^ 
crossing  the  water  of  Irvine  and  connecting  Riocarton  with  Kilmai^ 
nock,  was  opened  in  1889.  The  old  bridge  is  a  short  distanee  farther 
up  the  river. 

AfUiqmHei,-^There  are  in  Ayrshire  severslmonmnents  of  antiquity. 
In  Qalston  parish  is  a  cairn  of  gray  stones  60  feet  in  dianieier;  and  in 
the  parish  of  Som  one  much  luger.  At  the  bsse  it  is  shout  860  feet 
in  circumforence,  and  it  rises  10  feet  above  the  surfoce  of  the  ground. 
In  some  parishes  of  the  county  are  oval  or  droular  eneampment^  the 
origin  of  whi(^  has  been  ascribed,  pethi^s  without  foundation,  to  the 
Danes.  One  of  these,  on  Wari^  Hill  in  the  parish  of  Dimdonald, 
cc»isists  of  two  concentric  drsukr  embankments  of  loose  stooes  and 
earth ;  the  inner  one  incloses  a  space  of  one  acre,  the  outer  one  a 
i^abe  of  ten  acres.  There  is  anoiher  camp  on  the  same  hill  about 
200  yards  of^  comprehending  about  an  acrei  There  are  some  vaetiges 
of  an  old  encampment  on  a  hill  called  Knockgeo^gan,  in  the  parish  of 
Ardrossan ;  and  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ssme  ridge  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  strueture  used  as  an  alarm-poet  From  tins 
post  and  from  Enockgeotgan  signals  were  made  by  smdra  by  day  and 
fire  by  night.  There  axe  many  ruins  of  castles  and  of  raligiouB  houses, 
the  relics  of  a  somewhat  later  age  than  the  foregoing:  Of  the  castisB, 
Loch  Doon  Osstle,  on  an  taland  in  Looh  Doon,  deserves  notice  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  built  of  large  blocks  of  freestone,  as  no 
quarry  is  know  to  exiit  within  eig^t  miles,  snd  the  intervening  space 
is  rough  and  mountainous  without  the  vestige  of  a  road.  Tumbeixy 
Castle,  on  the  coast  of  Carrick,  was  the  reaidenoe  of  the  Harls  of 
Carriok,  the  immediate  ancestom  of  Robert  Bruca  When  in  the 
occupation  of  the  English  it  was  stormed  by  Bruoa^  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  afterwards  inhabited.  little  more  than  the 
foundations  remain ;  the  ruins  cover  an  aore  of  greund.  Among  tiie 
other  ruined  castles  are  those  of  Thomaston;  PortinocDes,  opposite  Ihe 
island  of  Little  Cumbrae;  Dunure,  on  the  Carrick  ooast;  Dean  Castle, 
between  Kihnamock  and  Stewarton;  Terringaean,  in  the  parish  of 
Old  Cumnock ;  Auchinleok  and  Dundonald  (the  last  a  roml  castle^ 
where  Robert  IL  of  Scotland,  the  first  king  of  the  Stnsrt  line,  lived 
and  died),  in  the  parishes  so  called ;  Kemplaw,  in  Dundonald  padah, 
and  Carleton  Castle,  and  others  in  Colmonell  paridi.  The  castles  of 
Sora,  in  the  parish  of  Som;  Dalquhanan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Qxmn ; 
snd  Ghreenan  f»n  the  coast  of  Caixidk  are  still  inhabitwl. 

Skelmortie  Castle,  an  ancient  building  on  the  coast,  in  the  nortiMn 
part  of  the  county,  and  Eglinton  Castle,  near  Irvine^  a  laige  -modem 
structure,  are  the  reeidences  of  the  Eari  of  Eglinton;  ColMnCsB^ 
(another  modem  edifloe,  near  Thomaston),  is  the  residence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ailsa. 

Of  the  eoelesiastical  ruins,  the  chief  are  thosd  of  the  Abbey  of 
Croannagnd,  otherwise  CrosNgal,  in  the  parishof  Kirk  Oswald.  This 
abbey  is  mere  entire  than  any  other  in  the  west  of  SooUand.  The 
walls  of  the  church  are  almost  cntirB,  being  about  164  feet  kmg  and 
22  feet  high.  The  abbey  stood  in  an  inolosnre  of  about  mf^%  Scotch 
acres,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  stone  *wa]l,  now  almoet 
entirely  demoUshed.  Eilwinmng  Abbey,  a  splendid  house,  was 
destroyed  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  A  part  of  it  was  used 
till  1775  as  the  parish  church.  At  Maybole  are  the  remains  of  sn  old 
c(41egiate  church.  The  ruined  kirk  of  ABoway  near  Ayr  hss  been 
immortslised  in  Bnms's '  Tarn  o'Shanter.' 

JKitory.— Ayrshire  wss  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
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ioTMion  iiiidsrAj(iiooIa^bv  the  great  tribe  of  thADam^  Ate  later 
period  the  deacendanta  of  the  Soota,  who  came  over  from  IreLaad  to 
Cantirey  and  thenoe  into  Ayxahire,  were  mingled  with  the  Damnii  In 
the  8ih  oentiuy  ^le  feu  into  the  handa  of  the  Saxon.  Uii(ga  of 
Northumberland.  The  I!^  century  waa  marked  by  the  introduotioii 
of  colonista  from  England,  with  ni»w  cuatoma  and  a  new  juriapmdenoe. 
In  the  middle  of  i|ie  18th  oentuxy  the  Korwegiana  invaded  thia  part  of 
Scotland;  but  in  1268  they  were  defeated  and  driven  to  their  ahipa 
by  the  lung  of  Scotland,  Alexander  IIL  The  deoiaiTe  battle  took 
place  at  Laiga  in  Cunningham.  A  great  many  Norman  familiea  then 
settled  ixki  thia  part  of  Scotland,  which  waa  in  fact  the  apoil  of  the 
great  Anglo-Nonnan  inyaaion.  Till  recent  timea  the  namea  of  the 
nmiliea  who  held  land  in  the  district  were  nearly  all  Anglo-Nonnan, 
and  theae  namea  atiU  prevail  in  the  county. 

In  the  reUgioua  troublea  which  occurred  in  the  time  of  Chariea  IL 
and  Jamea  IL,  the  men  of  Ayrshire  aupported  the  Covenant  with 
much  aeid,  and  auffSored  aever^  from  their  ateady  adherenoe  to  the 
cauae  which  they  had  embraced.  They  conaequently  rqoiced  in  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  which  overthrew  the  power  of  their  pfiraecutora. 
In  the  moora,  moaoeo,  and  faatneaaea  of  Ayrahire  are  aeveral  moim- 
menta  to  the  memory  of  thoae  who  fell  in  the  troublen^  and  eapeciany 
of  Richard  Cameron  and  aome  of  hia  aaaooiatea,  who  were  killed  after 
a  akirmiah  with  a  party  of  military  in  Chariea  Il/a  time.  The  character 
of  the  people  at  Uie  preaent  day  indicatea  their  deacent  from  the 
lealoua  Freabyteriaoa.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  rmrd  for 
religion,  their  decency,  and  good  conduct  Buma'a  '  Cotter^a  Saturday 
Night'  may  be  reguded  aa  deacriptiYe  of  the  maanera  of  many  A 
thoee  in  humble  life.  Their  religioua  fervour  haa  led  them  however 
in  aome  inatanoea  into  irreguiaritiea  and  errors  aa  waa  ahown  by  the 
riae  of  i^M  propheteaa  luk  Buchan  towarda  the  cLcee  of  the  laat 
century.  Diaaent  haa  increaaed  much  in  the  populoua  towna  and 
villagea  Beaidee  the  49  chazgea  of  the  Eatabliahed  Church,  there  are 
upwarda  of  40  oongregationa  of  the  Free  Churoh,  and  about  40  con* 
gregationa  of  other  Prealvyterian  Diaaenten.  There  are  a  few  Epiaco* 
paliana  and  Bk>man  Catholioa. 

The  ialand  of  Little  Cumbrae^  about  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a 
mile  in  breadth,  belongs  to  Ayrahire.  There  ia  in  the  aouth  part  of 
the  ialand  an  ancient  caatle,  which  waa  surpiiaed  and  burnt  by 
Cromwell'a  aoldiera.  There  are  alao  aeveral  cavea.  The  lofdeat 
eminence  in  thia  ialand  ia  780  feet  high.  There  ia  a  ligfathouae  upon 
the  ialand.    Great  Cumbrae  ia  in  Buteahira 

PopmUuicn,  Jhc — The  population  of  Ayiahire  in  1841  waa  164,856, 
having  more  than  doubled  in  60  years,  aa  in  1791  the  numbera  were 
76,544.  In  1851  the  popuhttion  waa  189,858.  In  1791  the  annual 
rental  of  the  county  waa  159,6722.,  in  1848  it  waa  520,828^  There 
are  in  the  county  46  pariahea,  with  49  miniatera  of  the  Eatabliahment. 
The  number  of  paupeta  in  1851  waa  4506 ;  of  the  caaual  poor  5701 : 
in  1791  there  were  only  142.  The  amount  expended  in  relief  of  the 
poor  in  1791  waa  19672.,  in  1851  it  waa  24,2812.  The  county 
retuma  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  The  oonatituenoy 
in  1862  waa  3860. 

(Chalmera'a  OaUdcnia;  Sinclair'a  Oeneral  JUport  of  ScUland; 
Colonel  Fullarton'a  Oeneral  Bepori  on  the  AgrieuUunU  Snrveyt ;  Play- 
fair^a  Dmoripiion  of  ScoOand;  JkeMUa  cf  ScoUand;  Nem  auOuHcfA 
AeeouiU  ofSeoOamd,  fta) 

ATSGARTH.    [Yobkbhirb.] 

AZANL    [AiziJrL} 

AZERBIJAN.    [I^BSIA.] 

AZINCOURT.    [AoiNoouBT.] 

AZOF,  SEA  OF,  ia  oonmionly  oonaidered  aa  a  part  of  the  Bhwdc 
Sea;  but  being  a  doae  sea,  united  to  the  Black  Sea  by  a  narrow  atrait 
of  conaiderable  length,  and  differing  from  it  in  many  peculiar 
featurea^  it  ia  rather  to  be  conaidered  aa  an  independent  piece  of 
vrater. 

Thia  aea  extenda  from  the  eaatem  ahorea  of  the  Crimea  in  an  eaat- 
north-eaat  direction  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Don.  If  the  outlet  of 
the  I>on,  and  the  moat  weatem  Creek  fonned  by  the  Putrid  Sea  near 
Perekop  on  the  lathmua  of  Crimea,  are  conaidered  aa  ita  two 
extremitiea,  it  extenda  from  weet  to  eaat  between  SS"*  40'  and 
89**  £.  long.  Ita  whole  length  ia  upwards  of  200  miles.  From  south 
to  north^  extends  from  45°  20'  to  47''  20'  N.  lat,  but  ita  breadth 
Yariee  in  different  places.  The  north-eaatem  portion  of  it  ia  a  long 
liay,  which  may  be  called  the  Bay  of  Taganrog ;  it  extenda  in  length 
from  the  mouw  of  the  Don  to  the  low  and  aandy  capea  Dolgava  and 
Bieloaoroiakaja,  about  70  or  80  miles^  with  an  average  breadth  of 
scarcely  15  milee.  The  main  body  of  the  sea,  which  lies  to  the  weat- 
Bouth-weet  of  this  bay,  may  extend  to  somewhat  more  than  100  miles 
from  east  to  west,  with  an  average  breadth  of  80  miles  from  north  to 
south.    Thia  aea  oovera  a  surface  of  upwards  of  14,000  square  miles. 

The  Ruaaiana  call  it  Mor^  Aaowskoe  (the  Sea  of  Axof ) ;  among  the 
Romana  it  waa  known  by  the  name  of  Palua  Heotis,  who  derived  thia 
name  from  the  Qreeka,  by  whom  it  was  denominated  Limne  Maietis, 
or  Maiotis,  that  ia,  the  Lake  MaeotiB.  Thia  name  ia  more  appropriate 
than  that  of  aea;  for  thia  aheet  of  water  ia  strictly  apealong  only  a 
ahallow  lake.  In  the  centre,  where  the  depth  ia  greateat,  in  a  few 
placea  it  ia  7}  fatiioma,  but  on  an  avenge  only  between  6  and  7 
ntthomadeep;  ai:^  thia  depth  eontinuea  to  the  Strait  of  Yenikal^  by 
which  it  ia  united  with  the  Black  Sea.     Towarda  all  the  other  ahorea 


ita  depth  decreaaea  to  5,  and  in  a  few  plaoea  to  4)  fathoms.  Tlie 
Bay  of  Taganrog  ia  much  ahallower :  at  ita  entrance  the  depth  of 
water  doea  not  exceed  5  &thoma,  and  it  deoreaaea  rapidly  towarda  the 
eaat^  ao  that  oppoaite  the  town  of  Taganrog  it  ia  not  more  than  2 
iathoma,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Don  only  4  feet  No  veaael 
drawing  more  than  12  feet  can  navigate  thia  bay,  and  even  tiioee  of 
leaa  draught  are  obliged  to  take  in  their  caj:|;oea  at  a  distance  of  4 
or  5  milea  from  Taganrog.  With  north-eaaterl^  winda  there  ia  not  a 
depth  of  more  than  2  or  8  feet  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  ao  that 
carta  are  dravm  that  distance  by  horaea  in  order  to  load  the  lighters, 
which  eannot  approach  nearer  the  ahorei  With  atrcog  aouth-weateriy 
winda  the  depui  ia  mueh  inersased.  In  spite  of  auch  diaadvantagea 
the  commerce  of  thia  aea  ia  not  inconaiderable^  it  being  the  ozlIt 
channel  by  which  the  inhabitanta  of  the  eaatem  provincea  of 
aonthem  Ruasia  are  able  to  conyey  their  producta  to  the  great 
markets  of  the  world  and  by  which  they  can  obtain  thoae  of  other 
oountriea. 

The  ahallowneaa  of  thia  aea  waa  well  known  to  the  Ghreeka,  and  it 
waa  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  time  of  Ariatotle  that  it  waa 
rapidly  fiUing  up  by  the  earthy  matter  brought  do^m  by  the  riyera 
whidi  run  into  it.  The  aame  opinion  haa  been  maintained  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  who,  repeating  Strabo'a  worda,  sava  that  it  may  not  be 
unreaaonable  to  conclude  that  both  the  Mack  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Aaol^  by  the  diminution  their  watera  hourly  auatahi,  will  at  some 
future  period  become  a  aeriea  of  marah  landa  interMoted  only  by 
the  couraea  and  Junction  of  the  rivers  flowing  in  them.  It  may 
perhi^  be  needleaa  to  add  that  this  prophecy  is  aa  fer  aa  ever  from 
ita  aocompliahment  (Ariatotle  <  Meteorologica,'  L  14;  Polybhia 
<Hiat'iy.42.) 

The  bottom  of  the  aea  ia  partly  awampy,  but  mostly  aandy.  Ita 
vratera  are  drinkable,  but  haye  idwaya  a  diaagreeable  flavour;  after 
aouth-weaterly  winda  have  prevailed  for  a  time  the  water  beoomea 
braokiah  by  being  mixed  witn  the  water  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  then 
entera  through  the  Strait  of  Tenikal^.  The  Sea  of  Aaof  ia  uauallj 
froaen  every  year  from  November  to  the  beginning  of  March.  Thia 
ia  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  floating  ice  which  deacenda  the  Don, 
but  atill  more  to  the  ahallowneaa  of  the  aea  and  to  the  ftvehneaa  of 
ita  water. 

There  ia  an  abundance  of  fiah  in  thia  aea.  The  moat  important 
flaheriea  are  along  the  aouthem  coast,  between  Cape  Dolgaya  and  the 
Strait  of  Tenikal^  where  great  numbers  of  aturgeona  and  aterleta 
{Sturio  RitikeMut)  are  taken,  and  great  quantitiea  of  caviar  and  iainglaaa 
are  prepared.  The  behigas  {Stwrto  Hnuo)  also  abound  here  as  well  aa  in 
the  Strait  of  Tenikald,  but  they  are  generally  not  ao  large,  nor  in  auch 
numbera,  aa  in  the  Caapian  Sea,  near  AatraUian.  Near  the  mouth  of 
the  Don  a  amall  kind  of  Oyfriwiu  BaUerut,  called  by  the  natiyee  Singa, 
ia  caught.  Theae  flah  are  ao  numeroua  that  from  40,000  to  70,000  are 
often  taken  in  one  net  They  are  aent  into  the  interior,  and  con* 
aumed  during  the  frequent  abatinence^ya  of  the  Qnek  Churoh. 

The  moat  vrsatem  part  of  the  Sea  of  Aisof,  which  waa  named  the 
Putrid  Sea  by  the  Qre^a,  and  by  the  Ruaaiana  Siwaah,  Ib  aeparated 
from  the  main  expanae  of  ita  watera  by  a  narrow  aandy  atripe  ef  low 
land,  with  a  narrow  opening  at  the  northern  extremity  by  which  the 
Siwaah  receivea,  when  the  wind  ia  easterly,  the  watera  of  the  Sea  of 
Aaofl  At  other  timea  it  oonaiata  of  awampa  and  qua^mirea,  eouaUy 
impaaaable  to  men  and  aj*imal«.  The  noxioua  exhalationa  which  riae 
from  the  Siwaah  render  the  adjacent  country  for  aeveral  milea 
unhealthy  and  nearly  uninhabitahle. 

The  atrait  which  unitea  the  Sea  of  Azof  with  tiie  Blade  Sea  waa 
called  by  the  Greeka  the  Cimmerian  Boaporua,  and  w  now  commonly 
named  the  Strait  of  Tenikal^,  from  a  amall  fortress  built  on  ita  northern 
entrance ;  it  ia  aometimea  alao  called  the  Strait  of  Kafh,  from  a  once 
rich  and  flouxiahing  town,  which  atood  at  aome  diatance  frt>m  its 
aouthem  entianoe^  on  the  ahorea  of  the  Peninaula  of  Crimea.  Thia 
atrait  ia  about  104  miiM  long,  and  at  the  narrowest  parte  neariy  4 
milea  broad ;  but  the  navigable  channel  doea  not  exceed  a  mile.  Ita 
entrancea  are  ahallow  and  extremely  intricate,  with  a  depth  of  water 
seldom  exceeding  twelve  feet  On  each  aide  it  is  lined  by  low  aandy 
hiUs,  and  ia  frequently  froaen  over.    The  water  ia  alwaya  brackiah. 

To  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Aaof  extenda  the  deaert  vmich  ia  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Steppe  of  Nogai,  and  which  eontinuea  farther 
to  the  east  under  the  denomination  of  the  Steppe  of  the  Cossacks^ 
until  it  readiea  the  Deaert,  which  .extenda  from  the  foot  of  the 
Caucaaua  to  the  Ural,  and  ferther  eastward  to  the  Altai  Mountaina. 
The  immediate  ahorea  of  the  aea  on  the  north  in  all  their  extent^  and 
on  the  aouth  up  to  C«pe  Dolgava,  are  commonly  formed  by  a  narrow 
and  low  belt  of  aand,  and  even  capea  Fedolowa,  Yiaarinawa,  Berdian- 
akaia,  Bieloaoroiaki^a,  and  Dolgava  are  low  and  sandy ;  but,  behind 
tlua  low  atrip  the  higher  ahorea  riae  tnm  80  to  40  feet,  and  are 
compoaed  of  oalcareoua  and  marly  strata.  Sometimee  they  advance 
doae  upon  the  aea,  aa  in  the  caae  of  the  diifli  on  which  the  towna  of 
Taganrog  and  Azof  atand.  The  coast  from  the  aouth  of  Dolgava  to 
the  Strait  of  Tenikal^  exhibita  a  difitarent  charaoter.  Though  the 
interior  of  the  countay  preaenta  the  aame  monotonoua  aspect  aa  the 
other  ateppee^  the  low  diorea  are  here  much  broader,  and  extend 
aome  milea  into  the  interior.  *  They  are  marahy,  and  aometimea  a  part 
of  them  ia  covered  by  the  water  of  the  aea.  Along  thia  marshy  traot 
the  sea  ia  rery  productiy  e  of  fiah,  and  the  ooaat  ia  lined  with  the  huts 
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of  fiBhenneiL  In  this  low,  manhy  oountry  pelioanB  in  great  numben 
were  obsenred  by  Bishop  Heber. 

The  two  peniiuHilaa,  which  form  the  Strait  of  Yenikal^,  have  some 
peculiarities ;  that  to  the  east  of  the  strait  is  a  part  of  the  island  of 
Taman  [Kuban],  and  consists  of  small  strips  of  low  land  which 
separate  several  salt-lakea  of  considerable  extent  firom  one  another ; 
these  salt-lakes  occupy  the  greater  part  of  its  sur&ce.  The  Peninsula 
of  Elertsoh  in  the  west  of  the  strait  once  formed  a  part  of  the  Grecian 
Taurica  Chersonesus.  It  exhibits  at  some  distance  from  the  shore  a 
range  of  high  land,  which  rises  to  600  feet  and  upwards;  on  its 
northern  low  shores  it  likewise  has  salt-lakes.  On  boUx  peninsulas 
numerous  springs  of  petroleum  are  found,  to  which  Pallas  attributes 
the  mud  Tolcanos  which  exist  here.  From  the  existence  of  these 
salt-lakes  and  the  general  depression  of  the  surface  of  the  steppe  to 
eastward,  some  have  inferred  that  the  Sea  of  Azof  was  once  connected 
by  a  long  strait  with  the  Caspian. 

The  uninhabited  shores  of  the  Siwash  are  low,  and  the  land  above 
them  is  a  dreary  steppe. 

Kg  considerable  place  is  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof 
except  Taganrog.  On  the  strait  of  Tenikal^  stands  the  town  of 
Kertsch,  which  is  considered  as  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
great  Mithridates  of  Fontus  in  the  latter  imhappy  port  of  his  life. 
Kertsch  la  the  quarantine  station  for  the  Sea  of  Azof;  its  export 
trade  is  said  to  have  increased  of  late  years  at  the  expense  of  Taganrog, 
owing  to  the  greater  depth  of  water  in  its  harbour,  which  varies  from 
9  and  11  feet  close  in  shore  to  14  feet  [Taoaitsoo  ;  Kkbtboh.]  The 
trade  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  is  very  considerable,  consisting  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  adjacent  Russian  provinces,  especially  of  those  dramed 
by  the  Don.  The  exports  comprise  wheat,  linseed,  rapeseed,  wool, 
salt,  hides,  tallow,  caviar,  &c.  The  import  trade,  which  is  also 
very  important,  chiefly  embraces  such  articles  as  olive-oil,  wine^  dried 
fruits,  colonial  produce,  nuts,  carrots,  &c. 

(Pallas;  Captain  Jones;  Reonell's  Atla$  of  WedemAtia;  Strabo, 
Casaub.  p.  808,  ftc. ;  Jotujud  of  the  RoycU  Oeographical  Society,) 

AZOF,  called  by  the  Turks  Assak,  a  town  of  southern  Russia, 
and  once  a  fortress  of  great  celebri^,  gives  its  name  to  the  Sea 
of  Azo£  It  is  situated  nearly  opposite  Taganrog,  in  the  govern- 
ment of-AEkaterinoslav,  on  an  eminence  washed  by  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal arms  of  the  Don,  at  a  distance  of  20  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  that  river.  In  ancient  times  it  is  said  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Tanais;  and  in  the  12th  century 
was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Polofbzian  princes  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  by  the  Genoese  in  the  18th  century ;  the  Genoese^  who  called 
il  Tana,  were  driven  out  of  it  by  Timur-leng  in  1892.  Azof  and  its 
domain  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  khans  of  the  Crimea;  and 
80  years  skfterwards  were  reduced  by  the  Ottomans.  The  obstinate 
contests  for  this  important  poet»  which  took  place  between  the  Turks 
and  Russians  in  the  17th  and  18  th  centuries,  terminated  in  its  cession 
to  the  Russians  in  the  year  1774.  It  has  now  lost  all  traces  of  its 
former  importance ;  the  town  is  become  a  cluster  of  filthy  miserable 
cabins,  its  fortifications  are  gone  to  decay,  the  branch  of  the  river  is 
choked  with  sand,  and  its  once  busy  port  has  sunk  into  a  deserted 
haven.  The  only  attraction  which  it  possesses  at  the  present  day  is 
a  frne  and  extensive  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Strabo  (p.  493)  says  that  TanaiB  was  a  colony  of  Greeks  frx>m  the 
neighbouring  Bosporus :  it  was  ruined  by  Polemon  before  the  time  of 
the  Greek  geographer.  Strabo  also  describes  it  as  being  at  one  time 
the  common  market  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  Nomadic  tribes  of 
this  part  of  the  world :  the  barbarians  gave  slaves  and  skins  in  ex- 
change for  articles  of  dress,  wine,  and  other  commodities  the  products 
of  civilisation. 

AZORES,  properly  AZORES,  a  group  of  islands  situated  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  between  86'*  60'  and  39''  60'  N.  lat,  24''  80'  and 
31  **  20'  W.  long.,  about  800  miles  from  the  west  coast  of  Portugal 
They  consist  of  nine  islands  in  three  distinct  groups,  lying  in  the 
direction  of  W.N.W.  and  KS.E.,  and  extending  about  830  miles. 
The  north-western  group  contains  the  small  islands  of  Corvo  and. 
Mores,  distant  about  114  miles  from  the. central  group,  whidi  includes 
Terceira,  St  G^rge,  Pico,  Fayal,  and  Gradosa.  The  third  group,  69 
miles  to  the  S.E.  of  the  second,  is  composed  of  the  two  islands  of 
St  Michael  and  St  Mary,  and  the  Formigas  Rocks.  Doubts  still  exist 
with  regard  to  a  small  island  seen  by  Pimento,  the  Portuguese  navi- 
gator, who  calls  it  Topo :  it  is  supposed  to  be  about  four  miles  north 
of  the  S.E.  point  of  St  George's  (Ponto  de  Topo),  and  to  be  about 
seven  or  eight  miles  in  circumference.  This  islcmd  is  not  laid  down 
in  our  present  charts,  but  is  said  to  have  been  seen  by  an  English 
ship  of  late  years. 

The  Azores  have  sometimes  been  called  the  Teroeiras,  from  the 

name  of  that  island ;   by  some  geographers  they  have  been  classed 

among  the  African  islands,  though  &eie  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 

elong  more  properly  to  Europe,  frx)m  their  latitude  and  proximity  to 

that  continent 

The  islands  appear  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  first  half  of  the 

**  6th  century  by  Joshua  Vanderberg  of  Bruges,  who  in  a  voyage  to 

Lisbon  was  driven  thus  far  to  the  westwturd  by  stress  of  weather. 

The  Portuguese  government  on  being  informed  of  the  matter  fitted 

ut  an  expedition  under  Cabral,  who  in  1432  sighted  St  Mary's ;  in 

^49  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  proceeded  in  person  to  take  a  more 


formal  poasession  of  the  iaianda,  and  by  1467  they  were  aU  known  to  the 
Portuguese,  who  gave  them  the  name  of  Acores  frtnn  the  number  of 
'  goshawks '  found  on  them.  The  islands  were  then  entirely  deititata 
of  inhabitants,  and  of  every  animal  except  birds,  which  were  nomeroai 
and  of  various  species*  So  much  importance  was  attached  to  the 
acquisition  of  these  islands  that  in  1466  they  were  given  bj 
Alphonso  y.  to  his  sister  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  eolooifled 
by  Flemings,  who  however  appear  always  to  have  recognifled  the 
authority  of  the  king  of  Portugal  They  fell  together  with  Portogal 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain  in  1580,  and  continued  so  till  the 
restoration  of  the  house  of  Bragansa  in  1640 ;  since  which  time  thej 
have  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Portogaeee. 

All  the  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin.  Thou^  there  is  no  visible 
volcano  now  in  operation,  the  effects  of  internal  heat  and  distaiinnoe 
are  seen  not  only  in  the  caldeiras,  or  fountains  of  boiling  water  that 
exist  in  many  parts,  but  in  the  frequent  and  disastnras  etrthquka 
to  which  the  islands  are  subject  The  most  formidable  on  record 
occurred  in  1691 ;  it  continued  twelve  days  without  intenniMion,ajid 
entirely  destroyed  the  flourishing  town  of  Villa  Franca  in  the  ielaod 
of  St.  MichaeL  The  last  eruption  that  took  place  was  in  1808  in  the 
island  of  St  George  :  on  the  1st  of  May  a  dreadful  volcano  burst  oat, 
and  a  large  crater,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  3600  feet,  was  formed 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  amidst  fertile  pastures;  it  continued 
raging  with  terrific  Airy  till  the  evening  of  the  2nd,  when  a  woond 
small  crater  was  opened,  and  subsequently  frt>m  12  to  16  othen.  On 
the  6th  its  force  began  to  fail ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  it  ceased 
entirely.  Although  it  had  given  timely  warning,  yet  about  60  penoni 
lost  their  lives,  and  num^rs  of  cattle  were  destroyed.  The  hn 
inundated  and  swept  away  the  town  of  Ursulina,  with  manj  cottagei, 
£srms,  and  country-houses ;  and  this  beautifiil  island,  before  rich  ia 
cattle,  com,  and  wine,  became  a  scene  of  ruin  and  desolation. 

In  connection  with  these  islands  there  are  also  instances  of  the  more 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  submarine  volcanoes,  throwing  ap  roeb 
and  islands  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  first  on  record  ii  that 
mentioned  by  Kircherin  1688;  another  in  1720;  and  in  1811  a  vol- 
cano burst  forth  off  the  west  end  of  St  Miohael's,  throwing  np  from 
the  depth  of  40  fathoms  a  very  dangerous  shoaL  This  took  place  m 
February ;  on  the  18th  of  June,  after  raging  several  days,  and  ejecUog 
ashes,  cinders,  and  stones,  the  crater  made  its  appearance  aboye  the 
surfieu»  of  the  water,  increasing  so  rapidly  that  in  two  days  it  had 
attained  the  height  of  160  feet^  and  ultimately  rose  to  near  800  feet, 
forming  an  island  about  a  mile  in  drcumferenoe.  Subaequently  it 
sunk  gradually  into  tiie  sea,  and  by  the  middle  of  October  in  the  same 
year  no  part  of  it  was  visible  above  water,  but  a  dangerous  ahoal  itill 


The  soil,  which  is  formed  entirely  of  volcanic  subetancea,  ib  yeiy 
prolific:  the  lava  districts  are  cultivated  with  vines,  oranges,  and 
lemons ;  but  where  decomposition  has  afforded  richer  land,  it  yieliia 
wheats  Indian  com,  beans,  Ac  Both  European  and  tropical  fruits 
arrive  at  the  greatest  perfection ;  and  the  face  of  the  earth  iaao  direr 
sified  as  in  many  places  to  exhibit  within  a  small  extent  gtrdeos  of 
aromatic  flowers,  putures,  vineyards,  orangeries,  &c  The  islandi, 
though  stUl  abounding  in  uncultivated  lands,  produce  much  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  their  present  population,  not  only  of 
the  necessaries,  but  also  of  ihe  luxuries  of  life.  Vessels  touching  at 
any  of  them  can  procure  an  abundant  stodc  of  refreshments;  and  Uie 
cattle  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  During  the  period  of  Spanish 
posseosion,  the  Azores  were  very  much  frequented  by  the  fleeto  both 
in  going  to  and  returning  from  their  American  colonies ;  and  were  the 
scene  of  many  of  the  exploits  of  Raleigh,  Howard,  and  other  Briti&h 
commanders. 

The  general  character  of  the  islands  is  mountainous,  the  mountaioi 
being  of  a  conical  form  and  of  great  bulk.  The  most  remaziahle 
among  them  is  the  Peak  of  Pico.     The  annexed  ia  a  sketch  of  the 


island  (as  seen  six  or  seven  leagues  from  the  westward),  whidi  tecM 
its  name  from  that  singular  elevation.  The  small  sugar-losf  on 
its  sunmiit  is  so  very  r^ular  as  to  appear  the  work  of  art  1  w 
summit  is  7911  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  sides  of  tiuf 
mountain    produce   the    finest  wines,   which,  though   infencr  w 
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Madeira,  kMUig  much  cheaper  find  a  good  market  both  in  Europe  and 
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On  approaching  the  ialanda  ihe  aspect  is  unpromising,  from  the 
barren  appearance  of  the  monntains  and  the  steep  rocky  coasts,  which 
nearly  eveEywhero  present  high  end  craggy  cliffii;  but  a  nearer  yiew 
exhibits  a  most  luxuriant  landscape  of  vineyards  and  oom-fields,  inter- 
spersed with  orange  and  lemon  orchards,  and  open  pastures  bounded 
by  woods. 

Stb  Michael's  is  the  largest  of  the  islands,  and  contains  Porte 
Ddgada,  the  chief  town,  and  the  residence  of  the  bishop ;  but  Angra, 
in  Terceira»  is  considered  the  capital  of  the  group,  and  is  Uie  seat  of 
the  dvil  goremment.  Terooira  itself  is  one  of  the  least  fertile,  and  is 
often  supplied  from  the  neighbouring  islands.  From  the  nature  of  its 
coasts  it  may  be  deemed  almost  impregnable,  every  accessible  point 
being  defended  by  batteries. 

Among  all  the  Asoros  there  is  not  one  good  port  for  vessels  of 
burden,  all  the  anchorages  being  in  open  bays  or  roads,  from  which 
ships  are  often  obli^;ed  to  put  to  sea  at  a  very  short  notice.  The 
chumels  among  the  islands  are  clear  and  deep,  but  strong  currents 
set  through  them,  and  the  Qulf  Stream  is  at  tunes  sensibly  felt  here. 
From  the  nature  of  the  land,  vessels  sre  subject  to  sudden  calms, 
squalls,  and  eddy  winds  by  approaching  too  dose  to  the  shore. 

The  trade  of  the  Azores,  formerly  a  monopoly  of  Portugal,  is  open 
to  other  countries,  whence  woollens,  hardware,  boards,  staves,  pitch, 
tar,  iron,  cordage,  groceries,  &c.,  are  imported ;  in  return  for  which 
wine  and  fruit  are  the  chief  payments ;  some  coarse  linens,  com, 
cheese,  and  salt  meat  are  also  exported. 

The  dhnate  is  mild  and  pure.  A  residence  in  these  islands  has 
often  been  leconunended  to  those  afflicted  with  pulmonary  complaints, 
as  they  have  a  more  equable  temperature  tlum  continental  regions. 
The  winter,  though  attended  with  heavy  storms,  is  not  severe,  nor  are 
the  heats  of  summer  oppressive.  The  Portuguese  settlers  naturally 
introduced  their  own  r^igion,  manners,  and  customs,  which  their 
almost  undisturbed  possession,  and  a  similarily  of  climate  to  that  of 
their  own  country,  have  contributed  to  maintain.  Regularly  built 
towns,  handsome  churches,  large  convents  and  monasteries,  and  the 
prevalence  of  whitewashing  their  buildings  are  the  same  features  as 
are  found  in  Portugal  The  population  of  the  islands  in  1848  was 
214,800. 

Among  the  Asores  the  rise  of  tide  varies  from  44  to  7  feet,  but  it  is 
much  affected  by  the  prevailing  winds ;  the  flood  sets  to  the  eastward. 

About  16  miles  to  the  nor^-esst  of  St.  Mary's  is  the  bank  of  the 
Formigas,  or  Ants,  a  submarine  mountain  extending  north  and  south 
about  64  miles  by  about  8  miles  in  greatest  breadth.  Its  surface, 
which  has  been  traced  to  a  depth  of  200  fiftthoms,  is  of  very  irregular 
elevation.  Near  this  bank  are  7  or  8  small  rocks,  occupying  a  space 
of  nearly  a  mile;  they  are  also  called  the  Formigas;  &e  Ughest  of 
them  is  about  40  feet  above  the  sea,  and  they  rise  so  abruptly  that 
within  80  yards  of  them  there  is  no  bottom  with  50  fathoms.  It  was 
supposed  that  another  patch  of  rocks,  of  about  the  same  extent,  but 
only  just  above  the  water's  edge^  lay  9  or  10  miles  to  the  north-east 
of  the  Formigas ;  they  were  named  TuUoch's  Rocks  after  the  captain 
who  first  stated  that  he  had  seen  them ;  but  Captain  Vidal,  R.N., 
having  been  sent  out  in  1848  to  survev  the  islands,  sailed  over  the 
supposed  site  of  the  Tullooh  Rocks  four  times,  making  careful 
observations,  but  was  unable  to  discover  them. 

Corvo,  the  north  point  of  which  is  in  39**  44'  N*  lat.,  and  81''  0' 
W.  long.,  is  8  miles  long  by  2  miles  broad.  It  is  the  northern- 
most of  the  whole  group,  lying  10  miles  north  of  Flores.  It  is  high 
to  the  north,  and  slopes  gnidiially  to  the  south ;  it  contains  about  760 
inhabitants,  and  produces  the  best  wheat  of  all  the  Asores;  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs  are  abundant,  but  wood  and  water  are  scanty.  It 
has  only  a  small  port  for  the  boats  trading  among  the  islands. 

Fayoi,  situated  in  88**  30'  N.  lat.,  28**  40'  W.  long.,  is  more  than  24 
miles  long  from  east  to  west.  The  area  of  the  isluid  is  27,520  acres, 
of  which  upwards  of  10,000  acres  are  under  cultivation ;  a  portion  of 
the  remainder  is  in  pssturage.  Like  the  other  islands  of  this  group  it 
has  an  uneven  surface,  and  in  some  places  the  hills  rise  into  mountains. 
Though  the  soil  is  rocky,  it  is  very  fertile,  and  vegetation  is  favoured 
by  the  mildness  of  the  climate.  The  island  grows  firs  and  palms, 
pine-apples,  oranges,  cabbages,  and  potatoes  j  but  the  principal  object 
of  agriculture  is  the  vine.  In  good  seasons  from  8000  to  10,000  pipes 
of  wine  are  exported,  chiefly  for  America ;  oranges  are  sent  to  England 
and  com  to  BrazU.  The  orange^trees  have  suffered  severely  of  late 
years  from  the  attacks  of  an  insect  of  the  coccus  kind;  this  has 
diminished  the  exports.  The  harbour,  Horta,  is  the  best  in  the 
whole  group.  Boats  alone  can  land  on  the  a4Jaoent  islands  of  Pico, 
Flores,  and  Corvo ;  and  the  produce  of  these  islands  is  accordingly 
brought  to  Fayal  for  exportation.  Fayal  has  also  the  advantage  of 
lying  directly  in  the  track  of  European  ships  homeward  bound  from 
Soutii  America  and  India,  and  is  visited  by  many  vessels  for  provisions 
or  refitting.  American  whalers  frequentlv  deposit  here  the  oil  they 
have  obtajned  in  their  outward  voyage  that  it  may  be  transhipped 
to  America.  Its  capital,  Hortck^  sometimes  but  improperly  called 
Fayal,  is  a  pretty  little  town  with  5000  or  6000  inhabitants;  it  is  the 
place  of  export  for  the  products  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 
The  steam-packets  of  the  Royal  West  India  Mail  Company  regularly 
call  at  FayaL    During  1841  there  arrived  at  Fayal  277  vessels,  of 


62,788  tons,  of  which  190  vessels,  of  58,072  tens  were  American,  chiefly 
whaling  ships,  landing  oil  for  transhipment^  and  obtaining  supplies. 

Ploru,  80*inile8  long  with  a  mean  breadth  of  9  milesy  is  situated  in 
89**  84'  N.  lat,  and  81°  b'  W.  long.  It  derived  its  name  from  the 
multitude  of  flowers  with  which  it  abounds.  There  are  two  small 
towns  on  the  east  coast  called  Santa  Crue  and  Lagena.  There  is  little 
trade,  but  the  island  produces  abundance  of  wheat  andpulse;  and 
a  great  number  of  homed  cattle  of  small  size  are  bred.  Wheat,  beef, 
pork,  hides,  and  tallow  are  exported  to  Portugal,  and  there  are  exports 
of  small  amount  to  the  other  islands  in  the  Azores  group.  Homeward- 
bound  ships  occasionally  call  here  for  provisions  and  refreshments. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  said  to  be  about  1400. 

St.  Gwrgd%y  one  of  the  central  group,  lies  between  88**  80'  and 
88°  45'  N.  lat,  27°  50'  and  28°  20'  W.  long.,  between  the  islands  of 
Terceira  and  Pico.  It  is  a  long  narrow  iaJand,  extending  in  a  west- 
north-west  and  east-soutii-east  direction  about  85  miles,  with  a  breadth 
of  about  5  miles.    The  area  is  about  160  square  miles. 

The  island  appesrs  to  be  entirely  composed  of  volcanic  rocks.  They 
rise  with  an  abrunt  mural  ascent  along  the  northern  shores,  and  this 
part  of  the  islana  is  almost  uninhabited.  But  the  southem  coast  is 
in  general  little  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  there  occur  many  tracts 
of  nearly  level  ground  which  are  cultivated  with  great  cara  Along 
the  middle  of  the  island  runs  a  more  elevated  tract,  rising  in  some 
parts  to  more  than  2000  feet^  with  an  almost  level  top  where  it  has 
not  been  changed  by  more  recent  volcanic  eruptions. 

The  cUmate  is  extremely  agreeable.  As  the  temperature  varies 
only  between  50°  and  75°,  no  severe  cold  is  ever  experienced  in 
winter,  nor  is  the  heat  of  summer  ever  intense.  Though  rains  are 
frequent,  the  air  is  not  moist,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  absorption  of 
humidity  by  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  soil  St  George's,  like  the 
other  Azores,  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  incesssnt  gusts  and 
gales  to  which  it  is  subject  throughout  the  year.  This  probably 
originates  in  the  difference  of  the  temperature  of  the  sea  at  large  and 
that  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  approaches  near  the  most  western  of 
the  Azores. 

St  George's  yields  all  the  productions  of  the  Azores,  and  most  of 
them  of  superior  quality.  Its  wines,  especially  that  of  Castelhenesy 
are  superior  to  all  others ;  they  are  exported  to  Fayal,  and  sold  at 
Horta  under  the  appellation  of  Fayal  wines.  Indian  com  is  grown 
for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Potatoes,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  yams  are  abundant ;  the  yams  are  superior.  Latterly  the  inhabit- 
ants have  paid  much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  especially 
oranges  and  lemons,  and  have  had  the  greatest  success.  The  higher 
grounds  of  the  island  afford  excellent  pasture  for  cattle ;  and  butter 
and  cheese  (both  of  which  are  celebrated)  are  sent  in  huge  quantities 
to  Horta.    Cattle  are  exported  to  Madeira  and  Lisbon. 

St  Geoxge's  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  department  of  Angra.  The 
capital  is  PdfnlU}  de  laa  Vdat,  a  city  of  about  4000  hihabitanti^  situated 
on  the  shore  of  a  large  open  bay,  and  walled  in  on  the  searside ;  on 
the  opposite  side  it  is  bordered  by  high  mountains.  Farther  east 
are  the  two  small  towns  of  Urselina  and  Calheta. 

This  island  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  Jaoomo  de 
Bruges,  by  Guilherme  van  Deragain  1450,  and  colonised  by  a  mixture 
of  Flemings  and  Portuguese :  the  population  is  stated  to  amount  to 
more  than  20,000.  As  the  island  has  no  safe  harbour,  it  receives  the 
foreign  goods  which  it  consumes  from  Angra  or  Fayal,  to  which  places 
it  sends  its  produce. 

CfracioM,  lying  near  ^9°  N.  lat  and  28°  W.  long.,  is  only  20  miles  in 
circumference :  its  population  amounts  to  about  8000.  It  consists  of 
volcanic  rocks;  is  fertile  and  weU  cultivated,  and  produces  wine, 
maize,  wheat,  and  fruits  in  abundance.  At  its  north-western  extre- 
mity is  a  small  town,  Santa  Cruz,  which  has  an  open  roadstead  some- 
what dangerous  for  ahipping ;  accordingly  that  portion  of  the  produce 
which  is  not  consumed  in  the  island  is  carried  in  boats  to  Praya  in 
the  island  of  Terceira,  whence  it  is  exported.  There  is  no  wood  on 
this  island. 

St.  Matrji^^  the  easternmost  of  the  group,  lies  about  the  point 
87°  N.  lat,  25°  10'  W.  long.  It  is  about  7  miles  in  length  from  esst 
to  west,  and  5  miles  in  breadth  from  north  to  south,  and  contains  an 
area  of  86  square  miles.  The  island  consists  of  a  plaUi  and  an  elevated 
district  The  plain  occupies  about  one-third  part  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island,  the  other  part  being  formed  of  an  elevated  ridge  running 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  which  rises  to  a  double  peak  (Pico  Alto) 
1889  feet  above  the  sea^  and  of  which  the  sides  decline  on  the  north, 
east,  and  south  to  mural  diffs,  about  200  feet  in  height^  with  which 
it  terminates  on  the  shore.  The  aspect  of  St  Mary's  is  on  all  sides 
bold,  and  the  coast  abrupt  or  precipitous,  and  surrounded  by  accumu- 
lations of  fallen  masses. 

The  surface  on  the  west  side  is  much  overlaid  with  stones^  and  bears 
a  spare  vegetation  of  grasses  and  weeds.  The  greater  part  of  the 
western  plsin  is  only  fit  for  pasturage.  On  the  east  side  only  is 
there  any  land  fit  for  cultivation.  Wheats  Indian  com,  potatoes,  and 
beans  and  peas  are  grown.  There  are  few  plantations  of  trees,  but 
those  of  oranges  have  been  lately  increased.  The  aloe  and  the  prickly- 
pear  cactus  grow  wild,  and  the  Jiocdla  tinctaria  to  a  large  siza,  There 
IS  less  rain  in  this  island  than  in  St  Michael'a 

Of  the  population,  amounting  to  about  5000,  one-half  belong  to  the 
small  town  of  Villa  do  Porto  and  two  hamlets :  the  remainder  are 
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dispened  over  the  iflland  in  farm-houses.  There  are  some  public 
wshools  establiBhed  by  goyenimeiit^  but  the  pupils  are  not  numerous, 
and  title  instnietion  is  limited.  The  trade  of  the  island  is  of  small 
afnount.  Oranges,  some  corn,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  brown 
clay  for  pottery  are  carried  to  St  Michaers :  part  of  the  com  produced 
is  exported  to  Portugal  There  are  on  the  island  homed  catUe,  sheep, 
pigs,  goats,  horses,  and  asses. 

*St,'  Micha^t,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  islands, 
.  hto  «  Uttle  south  of  SS""  N.  laL,  between  26'*  and  26*  W.  lonf  .  It  is 
abouft  85  miles  long,  and  from  6  to  9  miles  wide ;  the  area  is  about 
147,200  acres,  of  which  2100  acres  are  in  orange  gardens,  2400  acres 
in  vineyards,  and  40,000  acres  arable :  the  population  of  the  island  is 
about  80,000. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  island  exhibits  signs  of  Tolcanic  agency, 
and  presents  a  great  yariety  of  surface.  The  greatest  deration  occurs 
near  its  eastern  extremity,  which  is  formed  by  a  mountain  mass  ter^ 
minating  in  seyeral  summits,  the  highest  of  which,  the  Pico  da  Vara, 
attains  8560  feet  aboTc  the  sea  lereL  Two  other  pea^  rise  respectiTely 
to  2927  and  2455  feet  The  shores  of  this  tract  are  very  hi^,  and  in 
some  places  rise  to  more  than  1200  feet  This  part  of  the  island  has 
no  traces  of  yolcanic  agency ;  it  is  well  watered  and  produces  abund- 
ance of  grain  of  all  sorts,  and  the  mountains  are  coTered  with  woods. 
Contiguous  to  this  tract  on  the  west  is  a  region  of  very  uneven  surfece, 
but  of  less  elevaition.  It  comprehends  the  Valley  of  the  Furnaces  or 
Hot  Wells.  The  laree  depression  of  the  valley  is  partly  occupied  by 
a  lake  one  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad.  This  lake  is  995  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  but  the.  peaks  which  inclose  the  valley  rise  to  heights 
varying  from  about  1 500  feet  to  2800  feet  This  division  is  abundantly 
watered  by  frequent  showers  in  summer,  and  more  continuous  fidls  of 
rain  at  other  seasons.  As  the  soil  oonsiste  of  scoria,  lava,  and  other 
volcanic  matter,  which  has  not  been  decomposed,  the  country  has  a 
barren  aspect^  but  where  cultivated  it  produces  excellent  frut  In 
the  centre  of  tiie  idand  the  country  rises  higher,  and  becomes  moun- 
tainous. The  Sierra  da  Agoa  de  Pao,  which  is  8060  feet  above  the 
sea,  contains  a  great  number  of  separate  volcanic  cones,  varying 
between  1800  and  2600  feet  in  height  They  are  chiefly  composed  of 
pumice  and  scoria.  From  want  of  oohesive  power  in  the  matter 
which  composes  these  cones  the  heavy  ndns  cut  deep  gorges  in  their 
sides  and  frequently  cause  landslips.  The  lower  part  of  this  tract 
contains  numerous  vineyards,  orchards,  and  orange  plantations.  The 
western  part  of  St  Michaers  appears  to  have  been  more  subject  to 
volcanic  changes  than  any  other.  It  contains  in  its  centre  a  vaQey  of 
elliptical  form,  called  the  Sete  Citades,  which  is  8  miles  long  and 
2  4  miles  broad.  On  the  south-east  is  a  chain  2  miles  long,  terminating 
in  the  Pico  de  Oarvao,  which  is  2632  feet  Above  the  sea.  The  greater 
part  of  the  interior  of  this  valley  is  occupied  by  two  lakes.  In  this 
tract  are  two  hot  springs  which  rise  up  in  the  sea  below  high-water 
nLvk.  Throughout  the  island  hot  springs  are  frequent^  except  in  the 
eastern  districts  and  the  cotmtry  between  Delgadaand  Ribeira  Grande. 

Although  the  climate  is  variable  both  as  to  heat  and  humidity,  it  is 
very  temperate,  and  the  changes  do  not  materially  affect  hedth  or 
comfort  The  mean  temperature  in  winter  is  62^  and  in  summer 
69-5".  The  extremes  of  the  whole  year  are  46*  and  84*,  m  winter  46' 
And  76^  and  in  summer  46**  and  84%  in  February  46*"  and  72**,  and  in 
August  64*  and  84*.  The  mean  annual  quantitv  of  rain  is  80  inches 
near  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  probably  not  lees  than  50  inches  on  the 
mountains.  Sometimes  there  is  no  rain  from  the  beginning  of  April 
t  J  the  end  of  September,  causing  deficiency  inihe  gram  harvest  The 
prevailing  winds  are  from  the  north-east  and  north-west 

The  inhabitanti^  who  are  Portuguese,  are  industrious ;  their  prin- 
cipal occupation  is  the  cultivation  of  the  ground.  The  grains  which 
ara  most  extensively  cultivated  are  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  beans. 
Yams  and  bananas  succeed  in  several  places  on  the  southern  coast. 
The  pasture-grounds  on  the  more  rugged  portions  of  the  island  are 
extensive.  All  the  domestic  animals  of  Southern  Europe  are  kept, 
out  the  breeds  are  indifferent  Of  wild  quadrupeds  only  rabbits, 
ferrets,  and  weasels  are  noticed,  with  rats  and  mice.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  birds,  mostly  those  of  small  size ;  fish  is  rather  abundant 
along  the  shores. 

The  capital  of  the  island,  Ponte  Delgada,  is  built  on  the  southern 
F.hore.  When  the  wind  is  south,  the  harbour  here  is  unsafe.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  extensive  orchards  and  orange  plantations :  the 
population,  which  includes  many  English  families,  is  upwards  of 
20,000.  Alagoa,  farther  east,  has  a  small  port  and  4000  ii^bitants ; 
and  Villa  PrcMca,  still  farther  east,  5000  inhabitants,  some  of  whom 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  coarse  Idnd  of  pottery.  In  the 
vicinity  of  these  places  are  extensive  plantations  of  oranges  and  vine- 
yards. On  the  northern  coast  is  the  town  of  Jtibeira  Orande,  with 
12,000  inhabitants.  It  has  no  harbour,  being  hemmed  in  by  reefs  of 
rocks,  which  run  out  some  distance  firom  the  shore.  It  is  irregularly 
built,  the  houses  forming  narrow  irregular  streets  fdong  the  coast.  It 
has  some  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  and  linen. 

The  number  of  English  vessels  which  annually  visit  St  Michael's 
is  about  200,  and  about  the  same  number  sail  between  St  Michael's 
and  Portugal.  American  and  Brazilian  vessels  are  few.  The  English 
take  away  oranges,  of  which  many  thousand  boxes  are  annually 
exi>orted.  The  other  agricultural  productions,  especially  com  and 
maize,  are  carried  to  PortugaL    The  importation  m>m  Inland  con- 


■ists  of  several  kinds  of  textile  fabries,  iron-waie,  and  eom;  thon 
from  Brazil  of  hides  and  colonial  produce ;  the  AmerioBai  hti^ 
timber  and  whale-oil,  and  the  Portuguese  liquors,  textOe  fabriei, 
colonial  produce,  silver  coin,  soap,  and  hata.  Considfliable  quantitia 
of  tea»  tobacco,  spices,  silks,  ftc.,  are  smuggled  into  the  idand.  Tht 
annual  average  amount  of  imports  in  1886-40  was  95,812L ;  tint  of 
exports  was  184,7492.  The  value  of  the  principal  impcrto  into  St 
Michael's  in  1840  was  121,9952.;  in  1841  it  was  124,328{.  The  four 
largest  items  were  cotton  and  woollen  goods  ftma  Qreat  Britiin,  aod 
com  and  liquors  from  Portugal.  During  1841  there  anivad  at  St 
Michael's  894  vessels  of  84,092  tons,  of  whioh  198  of  16,072  tou  were 
British,  and  175  of  12,784  tons  were  Portuguesei  The  other  veadi 
called  chiefly  for  refreshments. 

This  island  was  discovered  in  1444  by  Cabral,  and  was  settled  io  tin 
following  year. 

PieOf  so  called  from  the  remarkable  volcano  which  it  eontaha,  ind 
which  is  called  '  the  Peak'  (Pico),  Ues  between  88*  15'  and  S8*  33'  K. 
lat,  28*  8'  and  28*  42'  W.  long.  It  extends  from  west^iorth-imt  to 
east-south-east  about  45  miles,  and  Is  about  8  miles  wide  towwdi  ita 
western  extremity,  where  it  is  widest ;  whence  it  gradtiaUy  grovi 
narrower  as  it  proceeds  farther  east,  until  it  termiiiates  in  a  foried 
rock  hardly  a  mile  in  width.  The  average  width  is  about  5  mOa. 
The  area  is  about  225  square  miles. 

The  coast-line  is  bordered  by  rugged  rocks;  at  LageDa onfhe  sooth 
coast  is  a  small  cove,  in  which  small  craft  find  shelter.  The  western 
districts  present  the  most  rocky  sur&oe.  The  country  rises  finom  the 
shores  towards  the  peak,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  tfaii  psit 
of  the  island.  The  country  round  the  volcano  and  even  tli« 
lower  parts  of  its  adee  are  richly  cultivated,  prindpaUy  with 
vineyaHs;  there  are  also  gardens  and  orange-groves.  From  tbe 
cultivated  grounds  to  within  a  third  of  the  distance  tram  & 
summit  the  sides  of  the  peak  are  thickly  covered  with  eplendid 
cedars,  the  Myriea  Paya,  the  white  yew,  immense  junipen,  myi^ 
and  tree-ferns,  bevond  which  point  vegetation  begins  to  dedine, 
and  on  approaching  the  top  of  the  peak  nothing  ii  seen  bat 
moss  and  lichen&  From  the  eastern  base  of  the  volcano  a  high 
ground  runs  eastward  to  Cape  Calhagrosaa,  the  eastern  eztranitj  of 
the  island.  It  occupies  the  middle  of  the  island,  and  deacendf  with 
a  very  broken  surAice  towards  the  northern  and  soutfaera  Bhorm 
Though  this  part  of  the  island  also  consists  of  lava-rocks  it  conttiai 
a  much  larger  portion  of  cultivable  land,  but  is  not  so  well  cnltinted 
as  the  country  round  the  volcano.  The  southern  dedivitiee  are  much 
better  cultivated  than  tiiose  which  slope  towards  the  northera  ahora, 
which  are  less  covered  with  soil. 

The  chief  article  of  produce  is  wine.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  Fajsl 
wine,  because  it  is  exported  to  foreign  countries  from  Horta,  the  capital 
of  the  island  of  Fayal.  Qreat  quantities  of  fruit  are  also  sent  to 
FayaL  Grain  and  pulse  are  grown  sufficient  for  the  oonsumptioD  of 
the  i>opulation ;  the  onions  of  Pico  are  much  valued,  and  lazige  qnu- 
titiep  of  them  are  disposed  of  to  American  and  other  traders.  The 
cedar  and  white  yew  are  greatly  prized  for  furniture.  Pasturcfroundi 
abound  on  the  higher  part  of  the  ridge,  where  a  large  number  of  eheep 
are  bred  for  the  wool,  which  is  worked  by  the  natives  into  dothiqg 
for  home  consumption ;  goats  are  still  more  numerous.  Cattle  abound 
and  are  of  a  fine  breed.    In  many  places  orchilla  is  collected 

The  climate  is  mild,  neither  the  cold  of  the  winter  nor  the  heit  of 
the  summer  being  intense,  but  it  is  very  irregular.  Showera  of  rain 
are  frequent  throughout  the  year,  and  in  the  winter  so  violent  as  to 
cause  constant  chimges  in  the  fiEU»  of  the  country.  This  island,  like 
the  other  Azores,  is  subject  to  incessant  gales,  which  render  th« 
approach  to  it  dangerous  to  vessels.  Earthquakes  are  frequent^  and 
four  eruptions  of  the  volcano  are  on  record.  Three  of  them  occurwd 
in  the  16th  century,  and  the  last  in  1718,  which  burst  from  tiw 
western  side  of  the  peak  and  overwhelmed  a  Isrge  portion  of  the 
best  vineyards. 

The  population,  which  is  stated  at  80,000,  consists  of  Portiigti«' 
descent  They  are  an  industrious  race,  and  are  settled  on  the  ahoftt 
of  the  island,  where  they  live  in  neat  white  cottages,  with  brifh^ 
cane-reed  thatched,  conical  roof^ 

The  capital  is  Zagens,  a  small  place  built  round  a  little  cove.  In 
the  strait  which  divides  Pico  from  Fayal,  but  at  a  short  distance  ftom 
Pico  are  two  immense  masses  of  red  volcanic  rock,  called  the  Ia« 
of  Magddena,  and  between  them  and  Pico  is  sn  anehorage  insix  to 
eight  fathoms.  Opposite  to  them  is  the  town  of  Magddena  Ona^ 
velha,  whence  the  produce  of  Pico  (wine,  brandy,  fruits)  is  shipped  to 
Fayal,  and  where  tne  rich  inhabitants  of  Horta  have  viUas.  . 

Terceira,  which  though  neither  the  largest  nor  the  most  forble  a 
considered  the  principal  island  of  the  Azores,  is  situated  nearfy  m  tw 
centre  of  the  group,  and  is  the  seat  of  government  It  «ten(tt 
between  88»  86'  and  88"  50'  N.  lat,  26°  58'  and  27'  22'  W.  loi^,  «^ 
is  about  20  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  with  an  average  widtn  or 
about  18  miles :  the  population  is  about  40,000.  . 

Terceira  does  not  exhibit  that  extreme  ureguhuity  which  occurs  in 
the  other  islands.  The  coasts  indeed  are  rocky  and  predpitou^  bw 
the  higher  parts  of  the  island  are  chiefly  composed  of  1>«»^*J™!^ 
fertile  plains,  and  are  entirely  destitute  of  cones,  craters, «™  P**^ 
There  is  however,  about  6  or  7  miles  north-west  from  the  town  <^'*^ 
a  wide  depression,  called  Pumas  de  Euxofre,  from  the  creyices  of  wi»» 
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■ulphuiic  TApoun  issue  in  abundance,  and  which  is  surrounded  by 
bills  oompooed  of  ptnmoe-stone.  It  is  stated  that  these  crevices  were 
formed  hy  th6earth<]uake  of  1614,  which  was  the  last  experienced  in 
the  island,  up  to  1841,  when  the  town  of  Pra3ra  was  completely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  whole  isboid  suffered  much. 
The  most  elevated  part  of  the  island  is  in  the  middle,  and  extends 
from  east  to  west,  where  it  terminates  with  Punta  Seretta.  The 
island  has  only  three  harbours,  Fraya  on  the  east,  Angra  on  the  south, 
and  Biscoiios  on  the  north-west^  but  the  anchorage  is  bad,  and  with 
certain  winds  vessels  are  obliged  to  seek  the  open  sea.  The  soil  is 
eomposed  of  v^canio  ashes,  pumice-stone^  slags,  decomposed  lava,  a 
quantity  of  fenruginouS  matter,  a  small  portion  of  clay  or  sand,  and 
a  little  limestone.  But  a  large  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  is  mixed 
with  ^ese  materials,  which  imparts  to  the  soU  a  considerable  degree 
of  fertility.  Grain  is  cultivated  only  on  the  more  level  and  low  tracts 
along  the  coast.    The  interior  is  overgrown  with  trees. 

The  climate  is  known  to  be  very  moderate,  the  average  range  of 
the  thermometer  being  only  from  60^  to  75%  and  rarely  exceeding 
these  two  extremes,  tiie  weather  not  being  subject  to  great  changes. 
Showers  of  rain  are  frequent  throughout  the  year,  and  as  violent  in 
winter  as  they  are  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Pico.  The  sea 
vriiich  surrounds  the  Azores  is  exposed  to  incessant  gusts  and  gales, 
on  which  account  it  is  rather  dreaded  by  seamen.  The  changes  of  the 
wind  are  frequent  and  suddsn,  rendering  the  navigation  between  the 
ialaads  very  tedious. 

Grain  and  cattle  are  the  staple  articles  ftimished  by  this  island. 
The  principal  objects  of  cultivation  are  wheat,  Indian  com,  flax, 
French  and  broad  beans,  and  a  little  barley.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  ootn  is  exported  to  Portugal.  The  most  common  vegetables  are 
yams,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  onions,  and  capsicums.  All  the  fruit- 
trees  of  Southern  Europe  succeed ;  the  oranges  of  Terceira  are  now 
hardly  inferior  to  those  of  St.  Michael's,  and  are,  with  lemons,  largely 
•xported  to  England  The  vineyards  are  extensive^  but  the  wine  is 
couverted  into  brandy,  and  the  wme  consumed  in  the  island  is 
imported  from  FayaL  The  apples,  pears,  figs,  chestnuts,  and  walnuts 
are  good.  On  tiie  declivities  there  are  some  pine-woods  and  beech-treea 
Quantities  of  orddlla  are  collected  from  the  rocka  Goats  are 
numerous.  A  fSBW  small  horses  are  reared ;  oxen  and  asses,  which  are 
numerous,  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  Hogs  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  Ibd  on  Indian  com  and  chestnut&  There  are  no  wild 
ynimn^  ezocpt  nbbits,  and  no  poisonous  reptiles.  Fowls  and 
torkflvs  abound.  There  are  thousands  of  blackbirds,  woodcocks,  and 
partridges.  Fish  is  said  to  be  abundant.  Sometimes  whales  are 
seen  near  the  island. 

The  populstion  is  settled  in  three  towns  and  fifteen  villages.  Angra 
is  the  capital  [Avora].  Prayck,  which  has  about  8000  inhabitants,  is 
situated  in  the  oentre  of  a  beautiful  sandy  deep  bay,  well  defended 
by  nature  and  art»  and  has  some  commerce  with  Portugal  and 
Vadeira :  it  exports  grain  and  live-stock. 

Very  good  linen  and  coarse  woollen  cloth  is  made  on  the  island  for 
homie  consumption.  Coarse  earthenware  is  also  manufieustured  to  a 
oonaidertkble  extent,  the  clay  for  which  is  imported  from  Santa  Maria. 
The  exports  consist  of  grain  and  live-stock,  which  go  to  Portugal  and 
Madeixa,  and  of  brandy,  oranges,  and  orchiUa,  which  go  chiefly  to 
England  and  Hamburgh.  The  imports  are  principally  coarse  cotton 
fabrics,  some  woollen  doth,  hardware  and  cutlery,  and  cod,  most  of 
which  articles  are  brought  from  England  The  average  annual 
amount  of  imports  during  1886-40  was  21,7152L,  that  of  exports 
was  84,831IL    A  good  deal  of  smuggling  is  carried  oa 

Terceira  was  ducovered  in  1445 ;  and  it  i^en  received  its  present 
appellation,  being  the  third  of  the.  Azores  in  the  order  of  discovery. 
It  was  then  uninhabited,  but  it  was  immediately  settled  by  sevezal 
fiunilies  from  Portugal  In  1580,  when  Philip  II.  took  possession  of 
Portugal,  the  inhabitants  declared  against  him,  and  repulsed  his  fleet 
from  their  shores ;  but  in  1588  they  were  obliged  to  submit.  In  1828, 
when  Don  Miguel  had  abolished  the  constitutional  govemment  of 
Portugal,  and  prodaimed  himself  absolute  king,  Terceira  declared  for 
Donna  Maria;  and  in  1829  a  large  fleet  and  army  sent  by  Don  Miguel 
for  the  conquest  of  the  island  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  from  the 
town  of  Praya.  In  1881  the  other  islands  of  the  group  were 
recovered  for  Donna  Maria  by  a  small  number  of  troops  sent  there 
from  Terceira. 

(Ashe's  ffitiaty  of  the  Azoret  or  WetUm  IdaincU;  Von  Buch's 
PhftikaUtoke  Besehmbwuff  der  Canariaehen  Imdn;  Fowler^s  Journal 
of  a  Tow  in  the  SkUe  of  New  York,  and  BHwm  to  England  hy  ike 
Wmtem  Idandt;  Boid's  DeBcri^ion  of  the  Awra  or  Western  Islands; 
Ro^l  Oeoffrapkioai  Jownal.) 
AZOTUa    [AsHDOD.] 

AZTECS  is  the  name  of  a  tribe  who  settled  last  in  that  part  of 
America  now  called  Mexico.  They  were  living  as  a  tribe  about  the 
year  1160  of  our  era  in  Aztlan,  a  country  situated  to  the  north  of 
the  (hall  of  Califorma.  A  man  of  great  influence  in  the  tribe  named 
HuitDton  availed  himself,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  chirping  of  a  bird  to 
uade  the  men  to  lea,ve  their  native  abode.  Having  crossed  the 
__  J  Colorado,  or  one  of  its  feeders,  at  a  point  beyond  85'  N.  lat, 
they  proceeded  south-eastward  to  the  river  Gila,  where  they  lived  for 
some  time^  as  appears  from  the  ruins  of  certain  ancient  buildings 
found  on  the  banks  of  that  river.    After  dwelling  in  several  placed 


they  arrived  at  Hueioolhuaoan,  or  Culiacan,  24"  64'  N.  lat,  108*  1' 
W.  long.  Here  they  remamed  three  years,  reformed  their  calendar, 
and  constructed  a  wooden  image  of  their  god  Huitzilopochtli  In 
1196  they  arrived  at  Tula.  From  this  place  they  removed  in  1216 
to  Zumpanco,  in  the  valley,  where  afterwards  the  city  of  Mexico  was 
founded  They  were  kindly  received  by  the  chief  of  that  place, 
Tochpsnecatl ;  and  after  wandering  some  years  about  the  Lake  of 
Tezcuco,  they  flnally  settled  at  Acocolco,  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  lake.  The  chief  of  Comuacan  waged  war 
against  them,  and  in  1814  reduced  them  to  slavet^.  In  this 
wretched  state  they  lived  for  nearly  half  a  century  at  Tizapaii*.  'A 
service  which  the  Aztecs  rendered  to  their  masters  in  a  war  between 
the  Colhuacanians  and  the  Xochimilchians  was  the  means  of 
procuring  them  their  liberty.  Clavigero  says  (torn.  L  p.  166)  that 
after  the  battle  the  Aztecs  asked  their  masters  for  some  victim  to 
offer  to  their  god,  and  that  they  were  presented  with  a  dead  bird 
wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  coarse  stuff.  During  the  night  the  Aztec 
priests  removed  this  mean  offering  from  the  sltar,  and '  plaoMl 
instead  of  it  some  odoriferous  plants,  and  a  knife  of  itzli  or  obsidian. 
On  the  following  morning  they  invited  the  Colhuacanians  to  the 
festival,  and  bringing  out  four  prisoners  whom  they  had  concealed, 
the  priests  sacrificed  them  in  the  horrid  manner  ever  afterwards 
practised  by  the  Aztecs.  The  Colhuacanians,  horror-struck  at  this 
scene  of  blood,  ordered  this  cruel  tribe  to  remove  from  their  terri- 
tory. The  Aztecs  then  fixed  their  abode  in  Acatzitzintlan,  but 
wishing  to  separate  themselves  still  further  fh>m  their  masters 
proceeded  to  Tztacalco,  a  group  of  islands  which  were  situated  in 
the  western  part  of  the  lake.  On  one  of  these  islands  tiiey  found 
an  eagle  perched  upon  a  nopal  which  grew  out  of  a  rock,  and  they 
selected  that  spot  for  their  permanent  abode,  in  compUsnce  with  the 
oracle  of  their  god,  who  gave  them  that  omen  as  a  sign  of  the 
termination  of  their  migration.  They  built  there  a  wooden  toocalfi, 
or  temple  to  their  idol,  and  encompassed  it  with  houses,  giving  the 
place  the  name  of  Tenochtitlan,  that  is,  the  place  of  a  nopal  upon  a 
rock,  and  also  of  Mexicaltzinco,  from  the  name  of  their  god  of  war, 
Huitsilopochtli,  or  Mexitli,  from  which  the  present  name  of  Mexico 
is  corrupted  by  the  Spaniards.  This  events  according  to  the  Azteci^ 
chronology,  took  place  in  the  year  of  the  two  Calli  (1825  of  our  era). 
They  divided  their  city  into  four  quarters,  each  of  which  they 
dedicated  to.  some  particular  god,  to  Vhose  honour  they  built  a 
teocallL 

In  1888  discord  arose  among  them,  and  the  tribe  was  divided 
into  two  £&ctions,  one  of  which  removed  to  a  small  island  north-west 
of  the  teocaUi  of  Mexitli,  where  they  built  a  town,  cslled  at  first 
Xaltilolco,  and  afterwards  Tlatelolco,  which  was  conquered  and 
united  to  Tenochtitlan  under  the  reign  of  Axajacatl,  about  a.d.  1464. 

The  govemment  of  the  Aztecs  was  at  first  aristocraticaL  A  body 
of  twenty  men  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the  tribe  presided  over 
the  affairs  of  the  nation.  About  the  middle  of  the  14th  century 
both  branches  adopted  the  monardiical  form  of  govemment.  On 
the  death  of  HuitnUhuitl,  the  second  king  of  Mexico,  it  was  estab- 
lished as  a  law  that  four  of  the  nobles  should  elect  a  king  out  of 
the  collateral  relations  of  the  deceased  monarch,  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  children.  This  law  continued  1^  the  destruction  of  the  empire. 
Montezuma^nhuicamina,  the  first  of  that  name,  was  the  great 
legislator  of  the  Aztecs.  He  slso  erected  the  great  teocalli  of  Mexico, 
made  several  important  conquests,  end  after  the  great  inundation, 
which  took  place  in  1446,  ordered  the  construction  of  a  magnificent 
dyke,  9  miles  long  and  16)  feet  wide.  In  a  succession  of  wars  with 
the  surrounding  states,  the  Aztecs  extended  their  dominion  over  aU 
the  country  comprising  the  modem  districts  of  Vera  Cruz,  Oaxaca, 
Puebla,  Mexico,  and  YflJladolid,  an  extent^  according  to  Humboldt,  of 
from  18,000  to  20,000  square  league& 

Until  the  latter  times  of  the  empire  the  royal  authority  was 
restrained  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  ezziperors  were  not 
allowed  to  undertake  any  affair  of  importance  which  could  affect  the 
community,  without  first  consulting  the  three  supreme  councils  of 
the  nation.  These  councils  were  composed  of  the  nobility.  With 
the  power  acquired  by  conquests  the  emperors  gained  every  day  more 
ascendancy  over  the  nation,  until,  tmder  the  emperor  Motezuma  II., 
the  Aztec  govemment  degenerated  into  a  complete  despotism.  When 
the  king  was  chosen  he  was  consecrated  with  many  frntastic  and 
superstitious  ceremonies  by  the  high-priest,  after  which  he  was 
compelled  to  fiurt  rigidly  for  four  days;  then  he  went  to  war>in  order- 
to  procure  prisoners  to  serve  as  victims  at  the  festival  of  the  corona- 
tion. When  the  king  returned  from  this  expedition  he  was  solemnly 
crowned.  All  the  offices  in  the  king^s  household  were  held  by  the 
first  nobility.  Other  nobles  superintended  the  cultivation  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  king,  and  had  the  usufhict  of  them. 

When  war  had  been  dedded  upon  against  any  nation  by  the  kin|; 
and  his  coimcils,  an  ambassador  was  sent  to  the  chief  of  that  nation, 
to  signify  to  him  the  motive  of  the  war,  and  to  propose  the  means  of 
avoiding  it.  If  the  chief  submitted  to  the  terms  proposed,  peikoe  was 
granted ;  if  he  refused,  two  successive  embassies  were  then  sent,  the 
first  to  Uie  most  influential  men  in  the  nation  and  another  to  the 
people.  They  also  sent  with  their  ambassadors  an  image  of  their  god 
Mexitli,  whidi  if  the  enemies  placed  among  their  own  gods,  that 
nation  became  the  idlies  of  the  Axtecs.    In  every  nation  of  Anahuao 
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ifaa  Asteo  name  of  Mezioo,  there  wm  a  field  set  apart,  called  jaotlalli, 
in  which  the  first  battle  waa  fought  When  the  Aztec  army  was 
numerouB  it  waa  counted  by  xiquipilli,  or  divieiona  of  8000  men. 
The  dignity  of  generaliaaimo  waa  the  fiivt  in  the  state  after  the 
emperor.  Three  other  superior  officers  commanded  under  him. 
rhe  generals  and  other  officers,  who  were  always  chosen  out  of  the 
nobility,  gradually  rose  from  the  rank  of  tiie  common  soldier. 
Iliey  had  three  inilitaiy  orders,  called  those  of  the  princes,  of  the 
eagle,  and  of  the  ocelot,  or  American  tiger.  The  defenaiye  arms  of 
the  Astecs  were  the  shield,  the  cuirass,  and  the  helmet  The  shields 
were  made  of  reeds  interwoYcn  with  cotton  thread  and  coTered  with 
feathers,  or  of  turtle-diell  corered  with  plates  of  copper,  silver,  or 
gold.  Some  of  these  shields  were  large  enough  to  cover  their  bodies 
entirely,  and  were  made  so  that  they  could  be  folded  together  and 
carried  under  the  arm,  like  an  umbrella.  Their  cuirasses  were  made 
of  cotton  quilted,  and  were  arrow-proof.  Their  helmets  were  made 
of  wood,  in  the  shape  of  heads  of  tigers,  serpents^  and  other  animals. 
Their  offensive  arms  were  slings,  bows,  spears,  pikes^  clubs,  and 
swords.  They  never  made  use  of  poisoned  arrows.  Their  sword  was 
a  piece  of  some  hard  wood,  84  feet  long,  the  edge  of  which  was 
formed  of  obsidian.  The  fini  blow  of  this  weapon  was  terrible ;  but 
it  was  then  rendered  useless.  Their  ensign  resembled  more  a  Roman 
than  a  modem  standard.  It  represented  an  eagle  in  the  act  of 
darting  upon  a  tiger.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
fortifying  cities,  and  surrounded  them  with  walls^  ditches,  and 
palisadoes ;  but  their  principal  fortifications  were  their  teocallia  or 
temples. 

The  judicial  system  of  the  Aatecs  showed  no  small  degree  of  civili- 
sation. A  supreme  judge  called  cihuacoati  decided  definitively  in  all 
matters  both  civil  and  criminal,  and  appointed  some  of  the  inferior 
judges  and  also  the  collectors  of  the  revenues.  A  tribunal  composed 
of  three  judra  called  tlacatecati  sat  every  day  to  hear  causes.  In 
civil  but  not  m  diminal  causes  there  was  an  app»eal  from  this  tribunal 
to  the  cihuaooatL  There  was  also  such  a  gradation  of  district  courts 
with  their  necessary  officers  as  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  judicial 
forms  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  community.  Their  criminal 
laws  were  very  severe.  Treason,  voluntaiy  homicide,  robbery  of  gold 
or  silver,  theft  in  the  market-place,  adultery,  and  incest,  were  visited 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  tiie  law.  Drunkenness  in  a  young  man 
was  punished  by  hanging  and  throwing  the  body  afterwards  into  the 
lake,  if  the  offender  was  of  a  noble  faimly ;  if  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
mon people  he  was  made  a  slave  for  the  first  offence  and  hung  for  the 
second.  At  the  age  of  70  a  man  or  a  woman  might  get  intoxicated 
with  impunity.  No  advocates  were  in  use  among  the  Aztecs :  the 
criminal  himself  conducted  the  defence  of  his  own  cause.  No  other 
proof  could  be  adduced  except  witnesses,  and  in  the  absence  of  wit- 
nesses the  criminal  was  allowed  to  dear  himself  by  an  oath.  They 
swore  by  the  sun :  the  form  of  taking  this  oath  was  to  touch  the 
ground  with  two  fingers  and  then  cany  them  to  their  mouths. 

The  right  of  private  property  was  fully  understood  among  the 
Aztecs.  The  lands  were  held  by  different  tenures,  and  were  appor- 
tioned among  the  king,  the  priestai,  the  nobles,  and  the  people.  Of 
these  the  nobility  alone  were  full  possessors ;  the  other  three  merely 
enjoyed  the  use.  The  produce  of  the  common  lands  was  deposited 
in  storehouses,  from  which  the  inhabitants  were  supplied  gratis 
according  to  their  wants.  The  inhabitants  of  conquered  countries 
were  obliged  to  pay  tribute  in  kind  to  the  king  both  of  the  produce 
of  tiie  field  and  ox  their  industry.  Among  tiae  Aztecs  slaves  were 
bought  or  persons  were  reduced  to  slavery  as  a  punishment  for  certain 
crimes,  but  the  son  of  a  slave  was  in  all  cases  a  freeman. 

The  Aztecs  had  some  imperfect  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  absolute 
and  eternal,  to  whom  worship  was  due.  They  believed  him  to  be 
invisible  and  incorporeal,  and  therefore  no  representation  of  him  was 
either  painted  or  sculptured.  They  gave  to  this  being  the  name  of 
TeotL  The  epithets  of  Ipalnemoani  ('  him  by  whom  we  live '),  and 
Tloque-Nahuaque  ('  he  who  has  all  in  himself'),  were  also  given  to 
him.  They  ac^owledged  however  a  multitude  of  inferior  deities. 
They  also  believed  in  tiie  existence  of  an  evil  spirit^  called  by  them 
Tlacatecolototl,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  always  employed  in 
causing  evil  to  mankind.  The  souls  both  of  man  and  beast  they 
believed  to  be  immortal  According  to  their  notions  of  a  future  state^ 
there  were  three  different  mansions  where  men  enjoyed  a  future  state 
of  existence.  The  first  was  the  house  of  the  sun,  where  the  soldiers 
who  fell  in  battie  and  the  women  who  died  in  childbed  were  received. 
It  was  the  daily  occupation  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed  warriors  to 
hail  the  sun  wiui  hymns  and  dances  on  its  risings  and  to  accompany 
it  to  the  zenith,  where  it  was  met  by  the  female  spirits,  who  in  like 
maimer  escorted  the  sreat  luminarr  in  the  rest  of  its  course.  After 
a  period  of  four  yean  had  elapsed  they  were  tranafonned  into  douds, 
or  into  birds  of  the  moat  bnlliaat  plumage,  and  they  ascended  into 
heaven  to  breaUke  the  pure  ether,  or  occasionally  descended  on  the 
earth,  where  their  time  waa  pused  in  singinff  azMi  inhaling  the  per- 
ftunes  of  plants  and  flowers.  The  second  abode  was  the  Tlalocan,  or 
the  abode  of  the  god  Tlaloc,  the  god  of  water,  which  was  the  place 
that  the  spirits  of  young  children  who  had  been  sacrificed  to  that  god 
and  of  all  others  who  had  died  of  certain  diseases  inhabited  :  in  this 
place  they  were  regaled  with  eveiy  sort  of  delicacy  that  could  produce 
delight    The  third  abode  was  the  Mictlan,  or  hell,  where  Mictlan- 


teuctU  and  Mitlancihuatl,  the  god  and  goddess  of  hell,  reigned.  This 
place  was  destined  for  those  who  died  in  any  other  way.  In  tliiiplaoe 
the  departed  spirits  suffered  nothing  except  tiie  inoanvenieooe  aiimg 
from  the  complete  darimese  of  the  place. 

The  Aztecs  supposed  that  four  suooessive  revolatiooB  bad  at  difle- 
rent  epochs  destroyed  mankind.  These  epochs  were  called  agei  or 
suns,  llie  first  was  called  Tlaltonatiuh,  <the  age  of  the  earth,' which 
took  place  5206  years  after  the  creation  of  the  first  sun;  in  whidiths 
giants  who  had  then  dominion  over  the  earth  were  dertroyed  bj 
famine,  and  those  who  escaped  from  this  soouige  were  derooxed  bjr 
tigers.  The  second  was  called  Tletonatiuh,  'the  age  of  fire,'  aadhap- 
pened  4804  yean  after  the  preceding  age.  At  thU  epodi  theworid 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  as  the  bix&  only  could  escape  the  geoefal 
confiagration  men  were  changed  into  birds.  A  man  and  vomao  wen 
however  saved  in  a  cave.  The  third  epoch,  Khkatmiatinh,  'the 
age  of  wind,'  took  place  4010  yean  after  the  age  of  fire.  In  this 
revolution  the  worid  was  destroyed  by  violent  horricanei,  aod  the 
few  men  who  escaped  were  changed  into  apes.  The  fourth  epoch, 
Atonatiuh, '  the  age  of  water,'  happened  4008  yean  after  the  prued- 
ing  revolution.  In  this  revolution  a  universal  deluge  oocomd,  in 
which  all  men  were  dianged  into  fishes  except  a  man  and  a  woool 
This  privileged  pair  were  saved  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree :  the  childiee 
of  this  couple  were  all  bom  dumb,  and  were  tau^t  to  apeik  hf  i 
dove ;  but  every  child  learned  a  different  languagei  The  diuatioD  of 
these  four  ages,  which,  accordiog  to  Humboldt's  inteipntaiioz^  is « 
we  have  stated  18,028  years,  doee  not  exceed  1417  yesn  according  to 
the  interpretation  of  IxtilxGKdutL 

In  all  the  European  historians  who  have  written  on  the  aotiqniiaei 
of  the  Aztecs  the  order  of  these  revolutions  is  diffnent^  the  ifs  of 
water  being  placed  first  and  that  of  fijra  last  This  enror,  aoooFdiog 
to  Humboldt,  has  arisen  from  their  reading  the  painting  wliieh  rq»e- 
sents  this  part  of  the  Aztecs'  history  from  left  to  righ^  begiimiqgat 
the  top,  iostead  of  reading  from  right  to  left^  beginning  at  thobottoD, 
which  is  the  system  adof^ed  by  the  Mexican  historian  Fenando  AIU 
Ixtilxochitl,  who  lived  soon  after  the  conquest :  he  was  a  gnat  giud- 
son  of  the  last  king  of  Acolhuacan.  His  history  of  New  Spain  wu  in 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  Jesuits  at  Mexico. 

Of  the  innumerable  inferior  divinities  worBhq>ped  by  the  Aiiea  the 
prindpal  were  thirteen.  Their  worship  induded  saciifices  of  huoua 
victims,  of  animals,  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits ;  and  pnyen,  hpo^ 
fastinss,  and  other  rigorous  penances,  in  which  the  wonhipDenfR- 
quenw  shed  their  own  blood.  The  human  sacrifices  wen  bo  boiribie 
that  the  simple  redtal  of  them  excites  di^^ust;  and  so  frequoDtud 
numerous,  that  the  Mexican  historians  calculate  that  no  lets  thia 
20,000  victims  perished  every  year;  but  this  must  he  a  great 
exaggeration. 

The  priests  were  very  numerous.  Besides  serving  in  the  iaaple 
they  were  employed  in  educating  the  youth,  in  paintuqg  the  aimais  of 
the  empire,  in  forming  and  r^ulating  the  calendar,  in  oompooog 
hynms,  and  in  other  scientific  and  literuy  punuits.  The  hody  of  the 
priests  was  subject  to  two  high-priests — ^the  Teoteuctli,  ordiTinelod, 
and  the  Hueiteopixqui,  or  h^h-priest :  both  oflices  wen  electiTS,  ex- 
cept in  Acolhuacan,  where  the  high-priest  was  always  the  second  an 
of  the  king.  (Clavigero,  vol.  ii  ch.  vi.  p.  89.)  Then  were  penou 
of  both  sexes  devoted  to  the  service  of  tiie  gods,  who  lived  in  letiie- 
ment»  practising  very  severe  austerities.  Eveiy  child  who  was  devoted 
by  its  parents  to  the  service  of  the  temple  was  consecrated  by  the 
priests  by  making  an  inciaion  on  its  breast  witii  a  knife  of  obsidiu. 
A  child  of  either  sex,  four  days  after  its  birth,  was  taken  by  the  mid- 
wife to  the  court  of  tiie  housei,  where  a  ceremony  analogous  to  beptisD 
was  performed. 

In  general,  every  male  child  followed  the  profession  of  his  &thec 
From  their  third  to  their  fifteenth  year  they  were  instructed  in  thor 
houses  by  their  parents.  At  the  age  of  fiftean  they  wen  sent  to  the 
temples  or  to  some  private  school,  to  be  taught  uiose  acquiremeoti 
which  their  parents  were  unable  to  impart  to  them.  The  educatioD 
of  the  Aztec  youth  is  described  in  the  collection  of  Mendon,  pkte 
IviiL  Ixiv.  (A^o, '  Antiquities  of  Mexico,'  voL  i.) 

When  a  man  and  a  female  had  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  which  for 
the  former  was  twenty  or  twenty-two,  and  for  the  latter  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  the  marriage  was  contracted  between  the  funiliee  by  meuu 
of  a  female  negodator,  who  was  sent  to  the  bride  that  the&ther  of  the 
youth  had  chosen  for  his  son.  This  woman,  aooompanied  by  foor 
other  females  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  carried  the  bride 
upon  her  shoiUden  to  the  house  of  the  hridi^room.  There  she  wu 
met  by  the  relations  of  the  intended  husband,  who  after  fomigsiiiiK 
her  with  copal  introduced  her  into  the  hoasei  The  coopls  wen 
placed  upon  a  mat  by  the  fire-side^  and  the  femsle  negoouitor  toad 
together  the  end  of  their  garment^  in  which  ceremony  theymsdstiie 
mairia^  contract  consist  An  elderly  man  and  woasn,  who  at^ 
same  tune  acted  as  witnesses  to  the  ceremony,  then  dehvend  a  bpmv 
to  the  new-married  couple,  and  presented  them  with  some  food.  Joo 
da^ra  after  they  went  to  the  temple  to  offer  to  their  god  the  mats  on 
which  they  had  slept 

The  ceremonies  which  the  Aztecs  used  in  their  bursals  ware  no  las 
singular.  The  body  was  dressed  in  a  peculiar  gaimenty  and  a  flsak 
of  water  and  a  number  of  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  the  body  ni 
its  new  state  was  placed  with  it    The  body  was  usually  bun^  with 
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all  the  ornaments,  armB,  instniments,  and  tools  of  the  trade  of  the 
deceased,  and  with  a  teohichi,  a  domestic  quadruped  of  the  Mexicans. 
When  the  body  was  consumed  by  the  fire  they  placed  the  ashes  in  a 
vessel,  with  a  g^m  of  more  or  less  yalue  according  to  the  means  of 
the  deceased's  fiunily,  and  this  funeral  urn  was  buried  in  a  deep  hole, 
and  libations  of  pulque  were  offered  upon  it  for  several  days.  With  the 
bodies  of  kings  and  great  lords,  their  priest,  some  of  their  wives,  slaves, 
and  other  servants  of  their  household  were  killed  and  then  burnt. 
Those  who  died  of  leprosy  and  other  diseasiw,  or  before  attaining  the 
age  of  Beventeen,  were  buried  without  burning :  their  bodies  were 
placed  in  niohes  made  of  stone  and  mortar,  sitting  upon  a  chair  sur- 
rounded by  their  anns,  and  wearing  many  valuable  jewels.  They  had 
no  appointed  place  for  burying  their  dead  :  some  buried  them  in  their 
own  gardens,  and  others  in  the  teooalli  The  ashes  of  the  kings  were 
deposited  in  the  great  teocallL 

The  AxteoB  had  attained  a  certain  degree  of  astronomical  know- 
ledge. They  had  a  solar  year  of  865  days  divided  into  18  months 
of  20  days  each.  The  5  complementary  days,  which  they  called 
nemontemi,  or  useless,  were  added  to  the  last  month.  The  year  was 
represented  in  their  paintings,  as  the  engraving  shows,  by  a  circle. 


«  01 

From  Clavigero. 

in  the  centre  of  which  they  placed  a  figure  intended  to  represent  the 
moon  illuminated  by  the  sun ;  and  in  the  circumference  they  placed 
the  symbols  of  the  18  months.  The  month  was  divided  into  four 
periods  of  five  days  each.  Thirteen  of  their  years  formed  a  period 
analogous  to  the  Roman  Indiction,  which  they  called  tlalpiUi ;  four 
tlalpilli  formed  a  xiuhmolpilli,  or  ligature  of  years ;  and  two  xiuhmol- 
pilli  a  huehuetiliztli,  or  old  age  of  104  years.  Instead  of  adding  one 
day  every  fourth  year,  as  we  do,  they  added  thirteen  days  every  fifty- 
two  years.  They  had  also  a  lunar  year  by  which  they  regulated  their 
ncred  festivals.  The  years  were  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Tochtli,  a  rabbit ;  Acatle,  a  cane  or  reed  ;  Teopatl,  a  fiint ;  and  Calli, 
a  house.  The  first  year  of  their  century  was  called  first  rabbit ;  the 
Recoud,  second  cane ;  the  third,  third  flint ;  the  fourth,  fourth  house ; 
the  fifth,  fifth  rabbit ;  and  so  on  till  the  indiction  ended  with  the 
thirteeniii  rabbit.  The  second  period  began  with  the  first  reed,  and 
then  followed  second  fiint,  third  house,  and  fourth  rabbity  to  end 
with  the  thirteenth  cane.  The  order  of  tiie  third  period  was  fiint, 
house,  rabbity  reed  ;  and  that  of  the  fourth,  house,  rabbit,  reed,  and 
flint  The  age  was  represented  in  their  paintings  by  a  circle  formed 
by  a  serpent  biting  its  tail,  and  forming  four  foldings  with  its  bodv, 
which  corresponded  to  the  four  indictions.  In  the  centre  of  this  circle 
they  painted  a  face  representing  the  sun,  and  round  it  the  images  of 
a  rabbit  or  hare,  a  reed,  a  knife  of  flint,  and  a  house,  and  upon  each 
sign  the  numbor  of  that  sign  expressed  in  dots  or  rounds.  Their 
year,  according  to  the  computation  of  Clavigero  (vol  ii  p.  284),  began 
on  the  26th  of  February,  on  the  first  year  of  the  cycle ;  but  every 
fourth  year  it  was  anticipated  one  day,  and  on  the  last  yeai;  of  the 
cycle  it  began  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  because  of  the 
thirteen  intercalary  days  of  the  leap  years.  According  to  Humboldt 
('  Reeeardhes^'  p.  182),  the  beginning  of  the  Aztec  year  varied  from 
the  9th  to  the  28th  of  Januarjy.  The  day  was  divided  into  eight  parts, 
four  of  which  were  for  the  nsing  and  setting  of  the  sun,  and  two  for 
its  passage  across  the  meridian,  corresponding  to  the  third,  ninth, 
fifteenth,  and  twan^-first  hours  of  astironomi^  time.  They  ascer- 
tained the  hour  in  the  daytime  by  the  sun  and  at  night  by  the  stars. 
The  ntmnn  of  differant  months  were  taken  from  some  festival  or  f^m 
some  drommtanee  which  usually  happened  in  the  month,  and  the 
■une  WM  observed  with  regard  to  the  names  of  the  days.  The  days 
were  all  deoffnated  by  a  particular  nama  At  the  end  of  every 
xiuhmolpilli  they  held  a  religious  festival,  somewhat  analogous  to 
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the  sabbatic  year  of  the  Jews.  On  the  eve  of  the  festival  they 
destroyed  the  furniture  of  their  houses  (Clavigero,  voL  ii  p.  84),  and 
extinguished  the  fires.  Some  priests  then  proceeded  from  the  prin- 
cipal temple  to  the  neighbouring  mountain  to  kindle  the  new  fire. 
This  was  procured  by  the  friction  of  two  dry  pieces  of  wood  upon  the 
breast  of  a  prisoner,  who  was  afterwards  sacrificed  upon  the  moun- 
tain. After  the  fire  in  the  temple  had  been  lighted  the  inhabitants 
received  a  portion  of  the  sacred  fire.  The  next  thirteen  days  were 
occupied  in  replacing  the  destroyed  furniture. 

The  Aztecs  had  made  some  progress  in  the  arts  of  social  life.  The 
monuments  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  which  still  exist, 
are  not  devoid  of  merit,  The  designs  of  their  painters  are  coarse  and 
uncouth ;  the  %ures  are  fantastical,  and.  only  drawn  in  profile ;  but 
they^  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and  durability  of  their  coloun. 
Their  works  of  architecture  and  sculpture  are  of  a  higher  degree  of 
excellenca  The  Aztecs  were  also  acquainted  with  the  art  of  casting 
in  metal  figures  of  natural  objects.  Their  mosaic,  or  rather  works  of 
embroidery,  were  admirable.  The  method  they  adopted  was  to  glue 
feathers  of  different  colours  upon  a  piece  of  canvass,  and  then  place  it 
upon  a  tablet  of  wood  or  a  plate  of  copper.  They  laid  the  featiiers  so 
even,  and  matched  the  colours  so  admurably,  as  to  give  to  objects  thus 
represented  the  appearance  of  painting.  Another  kmd  of  mosaic  work, 
made  witii  peces  of  shells  of  different  colours,  was  done  by  separate 
artificers,  eveiy  one  of  whom  undertook  a  part,  and  then  another 
artist  arranged  the  different  parts  together,  so  as  to  complete  the 
performance. 

The  houses  of  the  poor  were  made  of  reeds,  or  of  unbaked  brick, 
and  were  roofed  with  a  certain  species  of  grass,  upon  which  tiiey 
placed  leaves  of  the  aloe,  cut  in  the  shape  of  l^es.  They  had  but  one 
apartment,  where  all  lived  together.  The  houses  of  the  citizens  had 
besides  an  ajaiihcalli,  or  oratory,  andatemazcalli,  or  bath.  The  houses 
of  the  nobles  were  built  with  stone  and  mortar,  and  consisted  of  two 
stories,  covered  with  a  fiat  roof  or  terrace.  Their  stufb  were  of  cotton, 
of  rabbit's  hair,  of  a  certain  species  of  palm,  and  of  thread  made  out 
of  the  leaves  of  the  aloe.  The  dress  of  the  men  consisted  merely  in 
a  sash  tied  round  the  waist,  with  the  two  extremities  ^o^nging  before 
and  behind,  and  a  square  mantie,  4  feet  long,  the  two  extremities  of 
which  were  tied  upon  the  chest  This  mantie  covered  the  shoulders 
and  all  the  bod^  behind.  The  women  wore  a  square  piece  of  stuff  tied 
round  their  waists,  which  descended  down  to  tiieir  uJdes,  and  a  sort 
of  wabtcoat  without  sleeves.  Their  shoes  consisted  in  a  sole  cut  out 
of  the  leaves  of  the  aloe,  fastened  to  the  foot  with  a  cord.  The  kings 
wore  instead  thin  plates  of  silver,  gold,  or  copper.  None  of  the  Aztecs 
ever  cut  their  hair,  with  the  exception  of  the  virgins  who  were  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  the  temples ;  the  men  tied  it  on  the  crown  of 
their  heads,  and  the  women  let  it  hang  down  their  shouldera  Both 
men  and  women  wore  rings  and  other  ornaments  in  their  ears,  nose, 
and  under  lip,  as  also  collars  and  bracelets.  On  their  festivals  they 
ate  the  legs  and  arms  of  the  prisoners  or  slaves  who  had  been  sacrificed 
in  the  temple. 

In  June  1858  a  couple  of  children,  stated  to  have  been  brought 
from  a  city  long  hidden,  called  Ixamayil,  were  exhibited  in  London 
as  genuine  descendants  of  the  ancient  Aztecs.  They  were  dwarfi^ 
almost  idiots,  and  knew  no  language,  though  with  much  difficulty 
they  had  been  taught  to  pronounce  a  few  words  of  English.  A  most 
improbable  tale  was  related  of  the  manner  of  their  bdng  obtained;  and 
it  was  added  that  the  pure  race  had  become  thus  diminutive,  and  that 
they  were  employed  only  as  priests  or  priestesses,  or  rather  as  repre- 
sentatives of  a  deity.  Professor  Owen,  on  examining  them,  pronounced 
that  they  were  merely  exceptional  dwarf  specimens  of  some  race, 
probably  South  American,  of  the  usual  stature,  with  a  mixture  of 
European  blood;  and  Dr.  Conoll^,  formerly  of  HanweU,  asserted 
that  th^  were  examples  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  cretinism,  not  attended 
with  goitres. 

The  Aztecs  made  use  of  several  intoxicating  liquors,  the  principal 
of  which  was  that  called  by  the  Spaniards  '  pulque,'  made  of  the  juice 
of  the  aloe.  In  conveying  goods  beasts  of  burden  were  not  used ;  the 
articles  were  carried  by  men,  upon  their  shoulders.  They  had  public 
roads  and  inns,  also  bridges,  some  of  which  were  suspended  over  the 
torrents.  These  suspension-bridges  consiBted  of  a  sort  of  hammock, 
made  of  strong  ropes  of  aloe,  and  suspended  fr^m  two  trees  on  each 
side  of  the  stream.  In  their  chinampas,  or  floating-gardens,  which 
floated  on  the  lake,  or  were  attached  to  the  shore,  tiiey  cultivated 
Indian  com  and  several  species  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

The  Aztec  language  wants  the  sounds  corresponding  to  the  letters 
h,  d,  /,  gt  and  r,  and  aboxmds  in  those  expressed  by  I,  x,  t,  tl,  iz,  and  m. 
The  letter  /,  though  occurring  so  often  in  that  language,  is  never  found 
at  the  commencement  of  a  word.  The  language  nas  very  few  mono- 
syllabic words,  and  although  it  aUowsgreat  fireedom  in  the  compounding 
of  words,  even  to  the  extent  occasionally  of  no  less  than  sixteen  syllables, 
vet  few  are  monosyllables  in  their  roots.  The  plural  of  nouns  is  formed 
by  doubling  the  £nt  syllable  and  adding  the  partide  in  to  the  woid, 
thus  frx>m  miztli,  a  ca^  is  formed  mimiztin,  cats.  This  reduplication 
is  sometimes  made  in  the  middle  of  the  word,  as  ichpochtii,  a  girl, 
iohpopochtin,  girls.  In  all  the  examples  quoted  by  Humboldt  it 
should  be  observed  the  I  is  dropped  in  tne  pluraL  Verbal  nouns  aia 
formed  by  means  of  the  particle  liztli ;  thus  from  tlatiolana,  to  ask  a 
question,  they  form  the  noun  tetianiliztli,  a  queption.    The  Aztec 
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language  ia  yery  regular  in  ita  conatruction,  and  abounds  in  words 
adapted  to  compliment.  The  word  notlazomahuizteopizcatktcin, 
namely,  my  esteemed  lord  and  reverend  priest  and  father,  is  the  word 
commonly  used  by  a  Mexican  in  addressing  a  priest  This  word  is 
thus  analysed  by  Clavigero,  no,  my,  tlasontli,  egteemed,  mahuictic, 
revered,  teopixqui  (jffod-heeper),  priegt,  tatli, /a£A<r. 

The  Aztecs  cultivated  the  arts  of  oratory  and  poetiy.  Few  of  their 
moral,  religious,  historical,  and  dramatic  performances  have  reached 
us.  They  had  orators  who  spoke  on  oertam  public  occasions,  such  as 
on  embassies,  elections  of  kings,  marriages,  and  other  ceremonies. 
Specimens  of  these  discourses  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Father 
Sahagun  in  his  '  Historia  General  de  Nueva  Espafia.'  (Aglio's 
'Antiquities  of  Mexico,'  vol.  vil) 

The  Aztecs  were  not  acquainted  with  the  art  of  alphabetic  writing, 
but  represented  past  events  by  means  of  certain  hieroglyphics.  In 
writing  any  series  of  hieroglyphics,  Humboldt  savs  that  their  order 
was  from  right  to  left,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  and  pro- 
ceeding upwards ;  but  Clavigero  says  that  if  the  painter  began  his 
series  at  the  right  superior  angle  of  ihe  canvass,  he  proceeded  horizon- 
tally from  right  to  left ;  if  he  began  at  the  opposite  superior  angle, 
he  continued  perpendicularly  downwards ;  if  he  began  at  the  left 
inferior  angle  he  proceeded  horizontally  to  the  right ;  and  perpendi- 
cularly upwards  when  he  began  on  the  opposite  inferior  angle. 

To  such  as  may  be  inclined  to  study  the  antiquities  of  tiie  Aztecs, 
Lord  Kingsborough's  excellent  work  *  On  the  Antiquities  of  Mexico ' 
will  be  found  both  interesting  and  instructive.  It  includes  fac-similes 
of  the  Mexican  paintings  in  the  Vatican,  in  the  Borgian  museum  of 
the  College  of  Propaganda  at  Rome^  of  the  Codex  Telleriano  Remensis 


at  Paris,  of  those  of  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  of  the  libnriei  of 
Oxford,  Beriin,  Vienna,  and  Dresden;  and  also  swenl  ooUeetioai 
belonging  to  private  individuals :  the  rare  and  exeellent  ooUeetiai  of 
engravings  of  Mexican  monuments  made  by  Captain  Dapaiz  l^  order 
of  the  Spanish  government :  a  description  of  the  paintingi  lod  inoin« 
ments  in  Spanish,  Italian,  and  English,  with  numerous  judidoot  and 
learned  notes  and  criticisms ;  and  the  original  and  Interastiiig '  Histott 
Oeneral  de  Nueva  Espa&a'  of  Father  Sahagun,  never  befbre  pnbbdied. 
Some  notice  of  the  remains  of  ancient  temples  and  other  hoildiDgi 
recently  discovered  in  the  oountry  of  the  Astecs  will  be  found  under 
America,  AnHqwiiet  of. 

The  following  is  a  chronological  table  of  the  kings  of  the  Aztee 
dynasty,  taken  from  Clavigero,  vol.  iv.  pp.  61-66 : — 

A.V. 

Aeamapitsin lSiS.llU 

HaltiiUhmiU 1SS9.H10 

GhiaMlpopoea 1410-1432 

IWMWU 1423.1436 

Motesuma-llhoicamina' 1436-1464 

Az^jacatl '     .         .     .     1464-1477 

Tizoo 1477.1480 

Ahntzott .     .  '  1480.U02 

Motexnma-Xooojotein       .....    1502-1520 
Caitlahnatxin,  reigned  thieo  montbt     .        •    .    1520 
QuanhtemotsiD,  reigned  nine  months       •        .1521 
(Clavigero's  Sloria  ArUica  dd  Meatico,  Cesena,  1780;  HmnboMt's 
ffiatoire  Politique  du  Eoyaume  de  la  NowtdU  Stpagne;  Atlai  PHttr- 
e$que,  <m  Vtta  da  €hrdilUre$;  Aglio'a  AntiqmiUa  o/Mexieo,  Loudon, 
1880). 
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"D  AALBEC,  a  mined  city  in  Coele-Syria,  is  situated  according  to 
^  Rennell  m  84'  1'  80*  N.  lat,  36"  11'  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of 
44  miles  S.S.E.  horn  Tripoli,  42  miles  E.N.E.  from  Beirut,  and  125 
miles  W.S.  W.  from  Palmyra.  The  name  signifies  in  Syriac  *  the  City 
of  the  Sun ; '  accordingly  the  Greeks  called  it  Heli9poliB,  which  the 
Romans  appear  to  have  retained.  The  native  name  however  survived 
its  Greek  synonym,  which  probably  was  seldom  used  by  the  Asiatics 
at  any  time. 

The  city  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rismg  groimd  immediately 
under  the  Anti-Libanus  and  near  the  junction  of  two  plains,  one  of 
which  slopes  towards  the  north  and  is  watered,  by  the  Asj,  the  ancient 
Orontes,  the  other  towards  the  south  drained  by  the  Litand,  the  ancient 
Leontcs.  The  Asy  enters  the  sea  below  Antioch,  and  the  Litan^  a 
little  north  of  the  site  of  ancient  Tyre ;  and  both  these  rivers  rise  a  little 
north  of  Baalbec.  The  Litan^  receives  a  great  increase  of  water  from 
a  fine  fotmtain  close  by  the  city  walls.  These  streams  are  augmented 
by  several  constant  rills  from  the  melting  snows  of  Libanus.  This 
abundance  of  water  must  at  all  times  have  rendered  Baalbec  a 
delightful  residence. 

When  the  city  was  in  a  flourishing  state  it  is  probable  that  the 
advantages  arising  from  ita  commerce  with  Tyre,  and  its  connection  by 
caravan  routes  with  Palmyra,  Antioch,  Damascus,  the  Euphrates,  and 
India  may  have  been  very  great.  The  history  of  the  place  is  very 
obscure ;  but  from  two  ^oman  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Antoninus 
Pius^  there  can  be  no*  doubt  that  it  was  then  a  place  of  ^some 
importance,  under  the  jname  of  HeUopolis.  These  facts  are  also 
confirmed  by  several  coinb  of  Roman  emperors. 

At  what  time  and  by  whom  the  city  was  first  founded  i?  wholly 
unknown ;  even  the  epoch  wtten  the  temples,  which  from  their  style 
must  be  attributed  to  the  Roman  period  were  erected,  is  matter  of 
much  uncertainty.  John  of  Malala  ('Hist  Chron.*  xi.)  says,  that 
.ffllius  Antoninus  Pius  built  a  great  temple  to  Jupiter  at  Heliopolis, 
near  Libanus  in  Phoenicia,  which  was  one  of  the.  wonders  of  the 
world.  From  several  Roman  imperial  coins  found  here  it  appears 
that  Heliopolis  was  constituted  a  colony  by  Julius  Cscsar ;  it  received 
part  of  the  veterans  from  the  fifth  and  eighth  legions  in  thp  time 
of  Augustuft,  and  waa.eventually  made  '  Juris  ItaSci '  by  Septimius 
Severus  (Ulpianus,  lib.  i.  'De  Censib.')  Several  coins  which  appear 
to  belong  to  Heliopolis  are  preserved  m  the  Britirfi  Museum;  three 
of  them  are  here  given.  I 

Abulferagius  says  that  Constantine  built  a  temple  here,  and  that 
he  abolished  a  custom  of  this  place  which  permitted  the  promiscuous 
use  of  wives.  We  learn  also  from  the  '  Chronicon  Paschalo,*  p.  303, 
that  while  Constantine  closed  the  temples,  of  the  pagans  only, 
Theodosiua  destroyed  some,  and  converted  the  great  and  famous 
temple  of  Heliopolis  into  a  church.  Church  history  gives  little 
more  than  the  names  of  some  bishops  and  martyrs  of  Heliopolis. 
When  Mohammedanism  became  prevalent  this  part  of  the  country  fell 
under  the  government  of  the  Ommaiade  caliphs,  during  whose  time 
Baalbec  was  still  a  considerable  city. 

The  area  incloeed  by  the  walls  contains  the  great  temple,  with  its 
courts  and  portico ;  a  smaller  temple,  or  perhaps  basilica,  whidb  is  the 
best  preserved  of  all  the  buildings.  There  is  idso  a  very  singular  and 
unique  circular  temple,  and  a  curious  column  on  the  highest  situation 


within  the  walls,  which  possibly  may  have  been  a  depsydn  or  mkr- 
dock.  The  portico,  or  propyla»,  which  formed  the  grand  finnt  to  the 
buildings  connected  witii  the  great  temple,  faces  the  ea8t,and  is  260  feet 
long.  It  is  adorned  with  twelve  columna  The  columns  with  tbdr 
pedestals  are  about  57  feet  high ;  and  the  whole  height  of  the  order 


Copper  coin  of  Otacilla,  Philip's  Empress.  Actual  ri«. 
with  its  attic  and  podium  is  about  93  feet  On  the  pedestals  of  then 
oolmnns  are  inscribed  vows  in  favour  of  the  einjM«»  Joli*  Dojbia 
and  her  son  Caracalku  The  portico  leads  to  a  haagoml  ooon 
190  feet  long  by  266  feet  wide,  beyond  which  a  quadrsngulsroourt 
or  forum  is  entered,  405  feet  long  by  440  feet  wide^  The  gi»t 
temple,  to  which  the  approach  was  through  these  building".  »«^ 
the  western  part  of  the  vast  ■tructure.  Its  length  is  nearly  290  t«s 
the  width  160  feet»  with  ten  colunms  in  front  and  nineteen  tt^ 
side ;  when  perfect  it  was  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  p«i^^ 
120  feet  high;  the  columns  with  their  pedestali  «n71fM^^>*^ 
high,  and  the  entablature  11  feet  9  inches. 
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The  two  great  u^olosures  or  courts  with  their  porticoes  and  exhedrss 
very  much  resemble  the  open  halls  and  ezhedrsd  of  the  baths  of 
Cazacalla  in  Rome,  and  appear  like  them  to  have  be^n  intended  for 
the  protection  of  the  people  from  sun  and  rain.  In  these  shady 
porticoes  the  merchants  of  Baalbec  may  have  transacted  business ; 
or  it  may  be  that  these  vast  inclosures  were  formed  for  the  purposes 
of  fora,  or  places  of  basines9»  which  must  have  been  essential  to  a 
wealthy  community,  such  as  Baalbec  certainly  was,  if  the  magnitude 
of  its  ruins  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  wealth.  Another  opinion 
however  is  that  the  buildings  round  the  inclosures  served  as  schools 
and  lodgings  for  the  priests'of  the  Sun.  The  ascent  to  the  portico 
which  formed  the  grand  entrance  to  these  buildings  was  by  a  magni* 
fioent  flight  of  48  stepfi :  the  propylsea  were  al^e  flanked  by  a  podium 
or  low  wall,  at  the  eztremi^  of  which  are  two  square  exhedr^e 
decorated  with  Corinthian  pilasters.  This  front  is  represented  on 
the  reverse  of  the  coin  of  Otacilia.  The  Turks  appear  to  have 
turned  this  building  into  a  fortress;  and  to  have  heightened  the 
walla  of  the  eshedrs,  finishing  them  with  a  battlement  after  the 
Turkish  fashion. .  The  shafts  of  the  columns  employed  in  the  courts 
of  the  font  were  of  one  piece  of  granite,  and  above  the  entablature 
there  was  an  attic  divided  at  intervals  by  short  pilasters,  forming 
pedestals  for  statuea;  a  similar  attic  was  placed  over  the  exhedrse  of 
the  great  entrance.  In  every  part  of  these  buildings  also  there  were 
rich  niches  decorated  with  columns  and  adorned  with  statues  and  busts. 

The  great  tranple  appears  to  have  been  a  peripteral  pycnostyle 
temple,  having  teO'-column?  in  front  and  nineteen  on  the  flank,  the 
columns  being  7  feet  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  8  feet  1  inch  apart, 
except  in  the  centre  intercolunmiation  of  the  portico.  It  appears 
that  in  1550  ther^, were  still  standing  27  columns  of  the  great  temple ; 
travellers  subsequently  to  this  period  mention .  but  nine  columns, 
with  an  ^tablature  over  themj  and  Volney  in  1785  saw  only  six 
standing.  The  shafts  of  these  ooluiQns  consist  of  i  three  pieces,  united 
so  exactly  that  the  blade  of  a  knife  cannot  be  inserted  betwe^i  the 
joints. 

The  smaller  but  more  perfect  building,  which  has  eight  columns  in 
front  and  fifteen  on  the  flank,  is  225  feet  in  length,  118  feet  in 
width,  and  102  feet  from  the  base  of  the  columns  to  the  apex  of  the 
pediment  The  columns  of  the.  portico,  which  is  dipteral,  have  been 
fluted,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  columns  at  each  flank.  This 
building  which  appears  in  some  respects  to  resemble  an  ancient 
basilica,  is  about  200  feet  to  the  southward  of  the  large  temple,  but 
built  on  a  lower  level,  the  bottom  of  the  basement  of  the  great  temple 
being  nearly  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  basement  of  the  smaller  edifice. 
The  site  of  these  buildings  being  very  uneven  the  basement  on  the 
south  side  is  raised  considerably,  with  a  solid  foundation  of  large 
atonoa     The  structure  is  peripteral ;  the  columns  are  also  pycnostyle, 


View  6f  the  ClTcnlar  Temple,  from  Wood  and  Dawkins. 


and  the  portico  is  jdipteral-witha  pseudo-intercolumniation  before 
the  antas  of  the  pronaos.  Among  otner  features  of  the  basilica  this 
■mailer  struciure,  as  isrepresentedr  had  a  raised  platform  at  the  end, 
with  the  vaults  below  it  and  steps  descending  into  them.  This 
fPfinM^llAy  temple  had  an  interior  arrangement  of  columns,  which  were 
pTobftbly  placed  there  when  the  buildmg  was  converted  into  a  church. 


The  roof  appears  to  have  been  arched ;  and  as  there  are  no  windows 
in  the  sides  we  must  conclude  that  there  were  openings  in  it.  The 
oolumns  of  this  building  are  also  made  of  three  pieces  of  stone,  joined 
veiy  accurately  together  without  oementy  and  strengthened  with  iron 
cramps  fixed  into  a  socket  worked  in  each  stone.  Most  of  the  bases 
had  two  sockets,  one  circular  and  another  square,  corresponding  to 
two  others  of  the  same  shape  and  dimensions  in  the  under  pazi  of 
the  shaft :  some  of  the  largest  of  the  drcular  cramps  were  a  foot 
long  and  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  bashaws  of  Damascus  have  carried 
away  large  quantities  of  iron  from  these  ruins  at  different  times,  and 
have  left  marks  of  their  attempts  to  get  at  the  iron  in  the  coluihns 
which  are  still  standing.  This  methoa  of  putting  together  the  shaft 
of  a  column  contributes  very  materially  in  a  dry  climate  to  the  streng^ 
and  durability  of  a  building,  and  in  the  most  perfect  building  at 
Baalbec  a  very  remarkable  inatance  of  its  utility  is  shown  :  a  column 
has  fallen  against  the  wall  of  the  cella  with  such  violence  as  to  drive 
in  a  stone  of  the  wall  without  in  the  least  disuniting  the  joints  of 
the  shaft.  Maundrell  speaking  of  this  building  says  that  "  it  strikes 
the  mind  with  an  air  of  greatness  beyond  anything  that  he  ever  saw 
before,  and  is  an  eodinent  proof  of  the  magniflcence  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture." 

The  circular  temple  is  82  feet  in  diameter  intei^nally,  and  68  feet 
at  its  greatest  width  externally,  with  a  portico  about  50  feet  in 
width.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  niches  on  the  exterior  of 
the  cella,  and  decorated  with  twelve  colwnns,  eight  of  which  fotm  a 
dipteral  portico,  which  has  a  flight  of  21  steps  in  front  From  the 
two  lateral  columns  of  the  portico  commences  the  circular  peristyle 
of  the  building.  The  entablature  of  the  dipteral  portico  Ib  carried  in 
a  straight  line^  and  that  of  the  peristyle  is  curved  on  the  perpendicular 
face,  and,  sweeps  in  an  elegant  line  from  column  to  column,  thd  centre 
of  the  curved  architrave  being  bedded  on  the  ciixjular  wall  of  the 
building.  This  edifice  is  decorated  in  the  interior  with  an  Ionic 
order  pf  columns,  above  which  is  another  decoration  consisting  of 
niches  with  pedim^ts,  and  between  each  there  is  a  single  column 
with  a  small  portion  of  an  entablature  over  it ;  the  roof  was  a  dome 
probably  open  at  the  top,  like  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  This  building 
has  been  converted  into  %  Qreek  church. 

The  order  most  frequently  used  throughout  these  buildings  is  the 
Corinthian.  The  Ionic  occurs  in  the  interior  of  the  circular  building 
only ;  and  in  .the  niches  which  decorate  the  anterior  of  the  fora,  as 
well  as  in  the  building  which  we  have  called  the  btfsilica^  the  Com- 
posite is  employed.  The  niches  are  decorated  with  oolumns  and 
pediments,  and  form  the  principal  feature  of  these  edifices  in  their 
ruined  state ;  they  were  intended  for  statues  and  busts,  the  pedestals 
for  which  still  remain.  These  edifices  were  highly  decorated  with 
sculptured  ornament  very  well  executed 

A  single  Doric  or  according  to  Pocock  a  Tuscan  column  stands 
on  the  lull  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  city,  where  the  walls  inclose 
a  little  of  the  foot  of  Anti-Libanus.  This  column  is  raised  on  a 
square  foundation  5  feet  7  inches  high,  consisting  of  three  steps ;  the 
shaft  and  capital  are  composed  of  ei^teen  stones^  each  about  3  feet 
high ;  about  ten  feet  below  the  capital  the  shaft  is  surrounded 
by  an  ornament,  consisting  of  five  festoons  very  finely  executed  On 
the  top  of  the  capital  there  are  two  tiers  of  stones,  which  form  a 
small  oasin  about  3  feet  deep;  from  this  basin  there  is  a  hole 
cut  through  the  capital,  with  a  semicircular  channel  0  inches  wide  and 
6  inches  deep,  down  the  south  side  of  the  column  and  step.  This 
channel  is  not  perpendicular,  but  forms  an  irregular  curve. 

Without  the  walls  there  are  also  several  ruins.  The  most  remark-, 
able  is  a  Corinthian  column  in  the  plain  about  two  leagues  from 
the  city :  the  shaft  consists  of  fourteen  stones,  each  about  3  feet 
thick  (high),  and  stands  on  a  base  of  five  steps,  6  feet  3  inches  high ; 
on  the  north  side  there  is  a  square  compartment,  probably  for  an 
inscription,  but  no  traces  of  any  now  remain.  To  the  south-east  of 
the  famous  temple  there  are  fragments  of  columns  of  red  granite, 
and  some  signs  of  the  foundation  of  a  building.  There  is  also  a 
Mohammedan  sepulchre  of  an  octagonal  form,  to  the  south-east  of  the 
city  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  the  dome  of  which  is  supported  by 
grai^ite  columns  of  the  same  kind,  which  were  i«obably  brought  from 
the  ruins  to  the  south-east  of  the  great  temple.  These  columns 
are  about  12  feet  long  and  5  feet  in  circumference,  so  that  each 
column  was  probably  sawn  into  two  parts :  l^e  granite  is  of  a  most 
beautiful  kind  wit^  large  spots,  and  is  finely  polished.  There  are 
also  some  ruins  at  a  vilLEige  a  league  from  the  city  on  the  road  to 
Tripoli ;  among  others  a  building  40  feet  in  length. 

The  city  waUs,  which  are  about  four  miles  in  circuit,  appear  to  be 
a  confused  patchwork  put  together  ..in  haste ;  with  the  rough  stones 
are  fragments  of  capitals,  entablatures,  and  reversed  Greek  inscriptions. 
The  walls  are  from  10  to  12  feet  in  height^  with  large  square 
towers  at  intervals.  The  gates  are  also  built  in  a  rude  style,  vrith 
the  exception  of  one  on  the  north  side,  where  there  are  the  ruins  of 
a  laige  sub-basement,  with  pedestals  and  bases  for  four  columns  in 
magnifioent  taste  and  of  a  much  higher  antiquity.  Both  within  and 
without  the  walls  are  confused  heaps  of- rubbish,  which  appear  to 
be  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings. 

In  contemplating  these  ruins  onpis  struck  by  the  immense  sise  of  the 
stones  employed.  Among  others  there  are  at  least  twenty  of  enormoiui 
dimensions.    On  the  west  side  of  the  basement  of  the  great  templo 
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even  the  second  ooune  is  formed  of  sionet  which  are  from  29  to 
87  feet  long,  and  about  9  feet  thick ;  under  thiB  at  the  north-west 
angle  and  about  20  feet  from  the  ground,  there  are  three  stones 
whidi  alone  occupy  182  feet  9  inches  in  length,  by  about  12  feet 
thick;  two  are  60  feet»  and  the  third  62  feet  9  inches  in  length. 
The  material  is  a  white  granite  with  laige  shining  veins  like  gypsum. 


Bepreaentatian  of  the  great  ftooM  of  the  bsaement  of  the  great  Temple, 
from  Pococke'f  J^avtls  In  S^ria. 

This  stone  abounds  on  the  spot  and  in  the  adjacent  mountains; 
quarries  have  been  opened  in  seyeral  places.  In  one  of  these  there  is 
still  among  other  stones  of  a  vast  siae  one  woi^ed  on  three  faces, 
which  is  nearly  70  feet  long,  and  about  14  feet  in  thickness  each  way. 
The  more  ornamental  parts  of  these  buildings  were  canred  out  of  a 
coarse  white  marble^  which  was  brought  from  a  more  distant  quarry 
west  of  the  city. 

A  Tillage  of  about  100  mean  houses  with  flat  roofs  now  stands  on 
the  south-west  part  of  the  site.  A  large  portion  of  the  space  within 
the  walls  is  entirely  neglected,  while  a  small  part  is  laid  out  in  garden& 
The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Baalbec  and  the  name  of  its  founder 
aze  alike  unknown.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Baalath  of  Solo- 
mon; and  Benjamin  of  Tudela  conjectures  that  here  stood  the  palace 
which  that  king  erected  for  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  The  city,  judging 
ttOTO.  its  architectural  remains,  appears  to  haye  attained  its  greatest 
prosperity  under  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  taken  by  the  Arabs 
imder  Obeidah,  general  of  the  Calif  Omar,  and  from  that  time  it  fell 
rapidly  into  decay.  In  1401  Tamerlane  seised  it,  and  what  remained 
of  the  dty  in  1769  was  reduced  to  still  greater  desolation  by  the 
tenible  earthquake  of  that  year. 

(The  Jtv4nt  of  Bcudbec,  by  Wood  and  Dawkins;  Journey  from 
Aleppo  to  Jeruaalem,  by  Maundrell ;  De  la  Roque's  TraveU  ;  Yolney's 
Vouage  PUtoresque  ;  Chesney's  Euphratee  and  Tiffrii). 

BABA\  CAPE,  the  Lectvm  of  the  Qreeks,  is  a  rookj  bold  headland 
of  Anatolia,  nonh-west  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  €Kilf  of 
Adramyti,  the  ancient  Adramyttium,  and  between  the  isUnds  of 
Lesbos  niitylene)  and  Tenedos.  The  cape,  which  is  scarcely  12  miles 
distant  from  the  northern  extremily  of  Lesbos,  is  in  89"*  80^  N.  lat, 
26^  E.  long.  It  is  an  oflEshoot  of  Mount  Ida,  the  numerous  tops  of 
which  are  seen  in  the  distance.  The  whole  line  of  the  coast  from  the 
head  of  the  Ghilf  of  Adramyti  to  Cape  Babk  is  very  rocky  and  steep, 
and  inland  from  the  bleak  cliffs  there  runs  a  continued  chain  of  moun- 
tains that  gradually  increase  in  eleration  as  they  recede  from  the  sea 
and  approach  the  simunits  of  Mount  Ida.  After  the  cape  is  fairly 
doubled  the  long  level  of  the  plain  of  Troy  presents  itself  in  striking 
contrast;  for  it  is  so  flat  and  low  that  when  observed  frx)m  a  short 
distance  at  sea  it  looks  like  a  mere  line  nearly  all  the  way  from  Cape 
Babk  to  the  promontory  of  Sigeium  and  the  Hellespont  Projecting 
from  Cape  Babk  there  is  a  curious  group  of  small  islets,  called  anciently 
from  their  number  Hecatonnesoi,  or  the  Hundred  Islands,  but  named 
hy  the  modem  Qreeks  MuskonisL  Six  leagues  to  the  north  of  the 
Ciape,  and  in  the  Trojan  plain,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Alexandreia  Troas,  and  about  4  leagues  to  the  south,  and  standing 
upon  a  bold  hill  facing  the  sea  and  Lesbos,  are  the  more  important 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Assos. 

A  small  town  called  Babi^  and  sometimes  by  the  Franks  St.  Mary's, 
stands  on  a  shelving  point  of  Cape  Babit,  immediately  above  the  sea. 
It  contains  a  mosque  and  a  half-ruiued  castle.  The  dwelling-houses, 
occupied  by  Tui^  and  Asiatic  Greeks,  are  built  of  unbaked  brick, 
and  are  mean  in  the  extreme.  In  front  of  the  town  of  Babk  there  is 
a  litUe  port  formed  with  massive  fragments  of  rock ;  but  it  is  only 
capable  of  receiving  small  fishing-boats,  and  even  they  are  not  safe  in 
it  during  gales  from  the  south  or  west.  Yataghans  and  large  knives, 
said  to  be  of  superior  quality,  are  manufactured  in  the  town.  The 
wild  uncultivated  hills,  rising  frY>m  the  sea  like  the  Sussex  Downs, 
afford  good  pastiire  for  part  of  the  year :  during  the  remainder  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  a  pastoral  people,  conduct  their  flocks  to 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Ida.     The  voyager  passing  between  the  island  of 

Les^  and  the  main  may  often  see 
their  broad-tailed  sheep  grazing 
among  the  ruins  of  the  once  large  and 
prosperous  city  of  Assos.  Amos  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony 
frx>m  Lesbos  ;  it  is  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul,  who  visited  it  in  his  return  from 
Troas  (Acts  xx.),  for  Assos  was  a  sea- 
port strongly  fortified  b^^  nature  and 
art  Wheat  of  a  superior  quality  was  exported  from  it  Very  consider- 
able remains  of  the  city  still  exist,  including  a  laige  portion  of  the 
walls,  an  acropolis,  a  theatre^  several  temples,  a  cemetwy,  and  a  laige 
mass  of  other  ruins.  Its  site  is  now  marked  by  the  miserable  village 
of  Bairam-Kalcsi     The  neighbouring  countiy  abounds  in  extensive 
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woods  of  valonea  oak.  The  large  cups  that  contain  the  aoons  of 
this  species  of  oak  are  used  for  tamung,  and  fonn  a  prindpal  artide  of 
export  from  Asia  Minor.  The  valonea  (as  the  product  is  eommemallT 
termed)  is  either  exported  directly  from  the  G^  of  Adiamyti,  or  it  u 
conveyed  by  coasters  to  Smyrna,  where  it  is  re-shipped  for  Eoiope. 

BABEL.    [Babylon.] 

BAB-EL-MANDEB,  the  name  of  the  strait  by  whidi  the  Bed  Sm 
is  joined  to  ihe  Indian  Ocean,  and  which  here  sepantes  Asis  from 
Anica.  From  the  Arabian  shore  a  cape  of  modoate  hofjkt  pro- 
jects, which  is  called  Cape  Bab^-Mandeb;  the  much  more  elented 
land  on  the  African  side  runs  neariy  in  a  straight  lina  Opponte 
Cape  Bab-el-Mandeb  the  coast  of  Abvssinia  may  be  distant  15  or  18 
miles.  Within  the  strait  there  is  a  low,  rocky,  and  bsirea  idud, 
called  Perim,  from  4  to  5  nules  long,  the  channcd  on  the  eastern  aide 
of  which  is  4  miles  wide,  with  a  depth  varying  from  9  to  14  fsthoms; 
on  one  small  shoal  it  is  onl^  7  fathoms.  On  the  south-west  ode  of 
the  island  there  is  a  cove,  which  affords  shelter  against  nearly  eray 
wind,  and  a  good  anchorage  in  from  4  to  7  fitthoma  The  weatera 
channel  is  from  9  to  10  miles  wide,  and  to  the  south  of  it^  nearthe 
coast  of  Africa,  are  eight  small  islands,  or  rather  rocks,  ctHedthe 
Eight  Brothers.  In  the  midst  of  the  strait  no  soundings  are  found 
with  100  fothoms  of  line;  but  doee  to  the  Eight  Brothen,  alopgihe 
coast  of  Abyssinia,  the  depth  of  the  sea  varies  from  16  to  SO  fetiioms 
Cape  Bab-el-Mandeb,  the  ancient  Palindromes,  projects  a  great  viy 
from  the  mainland,  which  here  is  low,  bo  that  when  seen  from  a 
distance  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  island.  It  risea  to  no  great  heigH 
but  it  is  rocky  and  rugged  on  its  southern  side,  and  extromely  bsim. 

There  is  a  current  through  the  strait  into  the  Gulf  of  Aden  from 
May  to  Oetobw,  owing  to  the  general  prevalence  of  northeriy  windi 
during  that  period  in  the  Red  SeaL  During  the  rest  of  the  jeir, 
when  winds  from  the  south  prevail,  the  current  flows  back  with  great 
rapidity  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  as  there  is  no  escape  for  the 
watera  to  the  northward,  the  surface  of  the  Red  Sea,  especiallj  in  its 
northern  pairt,  becomes  then  considerably  higher  than  during  the 
period  of  tne  north  winds. 

The  name  Bal>el-Mandeb  (the  '  Gate  of  Tean ')  was  probaUy  giTeo 
to  this  strait  in  consequence  of  the  dangen  to  which  small  and  light 
vessels  are  exposed  in  a  narrow  sea,  surrounded  by  rocky  ahorea,  and 
subject  to  frequent  gusts  of  wind. 

BABER,  or  BABBER,  a  small  island  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
lies  between  8*"  and  9*  S.  lat,  and  doee  to  180*"  E.  long.  It  ia  about 
20  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide.  It  is  surrounded  by  several  isleti; 
the  largest  of  these  la  Wetang,  which  lies  west  of  Baber;  andbetwea 
them  is  good  anchorage  in  from  14  to  160  fathoms.  Theialaadia 
mountainous,  but  does  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  On  the  weaUn 
and  eastern  shores  there  are  small  se^ements.  They  constitute  two 
independent  conmiunities,  which  are  continually  at  war  with  o» 
anotner;  and  tiie  principal  object  of  Uieir  military  incunioDa  is  to 
kidnap  young  persons,  who  are  sold  as  slaves  to  the  veaaela  that  viiit 
the  island,  or  obliged  to  cultivate  the  fields  for  their  captors.  The 
greater  purt  of  the  island  is  still  covered  with  trees  and  bnahea ;  but 
the  renuunder  is  cultivated,  and  produces  several  kinds  of  ncM, 
Indian  com,  and  plantains.  There  are  also  oonsidenkble  plantaticiB 
of  cocoa-nuts  and  sago-trees.  The  principal  animals  are  cattl^  hcgis. 
and  goats.  Fowls  and  birds  are  numerous,  especially  seTeral  kindi  of 
pigeons.  Fish  is  also  plentiful,  but  the  natives  do  not  turn  it  to 
account.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Malav  race ;  they  hate  a  fev 
prahus,  fbom  10  to  20  tons  burden,  with  which  they  occasioDally  vi?]t 
the  neighbouring  islands.  When  the  Dutch  spread  over  the  Indian 
Archipelago  they  had  a  small  establishment  on  this  island,  bat  tiier 
soon  abandoned  it  There  is  some  intercourse  between  the  iahoden 
and  the  Dutch  of  Banda. 

BABUTA'NES  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  small  islands  fonning  part 
of  the  Philippines,  and  lying  to  the  north  of  Luson.  Babayas,  the 
most  northern  of  the  cluster,  is  in  19*  48'  N.  lat,  122'  E.  loog.,  and 
is  about  25  miles  in  circumference.  Four  others  of  about  the  aazne 
size  are  situated  as  follows : — 

Calayan        19"  28'  N.  Ut    121*  80'  E.  long. 
Camiguen    19*  2'        „  121*  68'      „ 

Dalapiri       19'  16'      „  121'  „ 

Foga  19*  „         121'  80'      „  . 

The  remainder  are  little  better  than  rocky  isleta  The  inhabitants  of 
the  five  which  are  peopled  cany  on  trade  with  the  Chineee,  whom 
they  supply  with  gold,  wax,  cassia,  and  coooa-nuta 

BA'B  YLON,  a  celebrated  citv  of  Assyria,  the  ruins  of  whidi  cover 
a  laige  space  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  near  HlUah,  ^lich  vu 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  ▲.!>.  IIOL  HiUsh  stands  m 
about  82**  29'  N.  kt,  44**  26'  K  long.,  and  is  about  60  miles  &  from 
the  city  of  Baghdad. 

Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon,  says  that  it  "was  the  moat 
celebrated  city  of  Assyria.  The  kings  of  the  country  msde  it  uor 
residence,  after  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  The  dty,  aitoated  lo 
a  great  plain,  was  of  a  square  form,  each  side  120  stadia  in  lengtb, 
which  makes  the  circuit  480  stadia.  It  was  so  msgnifioent  that  pone 
could  be  compared  with  it  It  was  moreover  iancompasaed  with  a 
wide  ditch,  deep,  and  fuU  of  water.  Besides  this  therewisawi 
60  royal  cubits  thick  and  200  cubits  high.  As  soon  as  the  eartii  was 
dug  out  to  form  the  ditch,  it  was  made  into  bricks,  which  werebunit  n 
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fumaoea.  Hot  bitumen  was  used  to  cement  them  together,  and  at 
every  thirty  layers  of  bricks  a  layer  of  reeds  was  placed.  The  sides 
of  the  ditch  were  first  built  in  this  manner,  and  then  the  walls  above 
them ;  and  upon  the  edges  of  the  wall  they  erected  buildings,  with 
only  one  chamber,  each  opposite  the  other,  between  which  there  was 
space  enough  left  for  a  chariot  with  four  hones.    In  ^e  wall  there 


PLAN  OF  BABYLON, 
Showing  tbe  probable  poBidonof 
tl.e  walls  of  the  city  accord- 
ing to  HerodotuB. 


IMitd  ItMi,  tk0mmg  ti*  wqU$  oewrding  to  Htndttut. 


were  a  hundred  gates  made  of  brass,  as  well  as  the  jambe  and  lintels. 
The  Euphrates  runs  through  the  city,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts. 
Each  wall  forms  an  elbow,  or  angle  on  the  river,  at  which  point  a 
wall  of  baked  bricks  conunences,  and  the  two  sides  of  the  river  are 
lined  with  them.  The  houses  were  built  of  three  and  four  stories. 
The  streets  were  straight,  and  intersected  by  others  which  opened 
on  the  river.  Opposite  the  end  of  the  streets  small  gates  of  brass 
were  formed  in  the  walls  which  lined  the  river.  By  these  gates 
there  was  a  descent  to  the  river,  and  there  were  as  many  gates 
as  there  were  transverse  streets.  The  external  wall  served  for 
defence ;  th^re  was  also  an  internal  wall  which  was  not  less  strong, 
but  narrower. 

**  The  centre  of  each  of  these  two  parts  of  the  town  is  remarkable, 
the  one  for  the  palace  of  the  king,  of  which  the  inclosure  was  large 
and  well  fortified;  the  other,  for  the  place  consecrated  to  Jupiter 
Belus,  of  which  the  gates  were  of  brass,  and  in  existence  when 
Herodotus  wrote.  The  sacred  indosure  was  a  regulu*  square,  each 
side  being  two  stadia ;  in  the  centre  was  a  massive  tower,  one  stadiiun 
in  length  as  well  as  width,  and  above  this  tower  was  raised  another, 
and  above  that  again  were  raised  others,  until  there  were  eight  An 
ascent,  which  winds  round  the  towers  on  the  outside,  led  up  to  them. 
About  midway  in  the  ascent  there  is  a  resting-place  and  seats,  where 
those  who  ascend  rest  themselves ;  in  the  last  tower  is  a  laiige  chapel, 
and  in  this  chapel  a  large  and  magnificent  bed,  and  near  it  a  table 
of  gold. 

"  A  bridge  was  built  bv  Nitocris,  a  queen  of  Babylon,  to  connect 
the  two  parts  of  the  city  divided  by  the  Euphrates.  The  piers  were 
formed  of  large  hewn  stones,  and  in  order  to  fix  them  in  the  river  ihe 
waters  of  the  Euphrates  were  turned  into  a  great  excavation,  leaving 
the  bed  of  the  river  dry.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  banks  of  the 
river  were  lined  with  the  walls,  and  the  descents  to  the  river  from 
the  smaller  gates  were  made.  The  bridge  was  built  about  the  middle 
of  the  city,  and  the  masonry  was  connected  with  iron  and  lead ; 
during  the  day  pieces  of  squared  wood  were  laid  from  pier  to  pier, 
which  were  removed  at  night  lest  the  inhabitants  on  each  side  should 
rob  one  another.  When  the  bridge  was  finished  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  were  turned  back  into  their  ancient  bed."  (Herodotus, 
i  l7d-186.)  The  fragments  of  Beroeus  may  be  oomparod  with  tibe 
description  of  Herodotus. 

The  ruins  of  Babylon  consist  of  mounds  of  earth  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  buildings,  channeled  and  furrowed  by  the  weather : 
the  surface  of  them  is  strewed  with  pieces  of  brick,  bitumen,  glass,  and 
pottery.  They  have  been  described  more  or  less  fully  by  Eer  Porter, 
BucHngham,  and  other  travelers,  but  most  accurately  and  carefully 
by  the  late  Hr.  Rich.    The  latest  account  of  them  is  that  given  by 


Dr.  Layard  in  his  '  Discoveries  in  the  Ruins  of  Kineveh  and  Babylon ' 
(London,  1858),  which  we  here  extract : — 

"The  road  from  Baghdad  to  Hillah  crosses,  near  the  village  of 
Mohawill,  a  wide  and  deep  canal,  still  carrying  water  to  distant 
gardens.  On  the  southern  bank  of  this  artificial  stream  is  a  line  of 
earthen  ramparts,  which  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  most 
northern  remains  of  the  ancient  dty  of  Babvlon.  F^m  their  sum- 
mit the  traveller  scans  a  boundless  plain,  through  which  winds  the 
!  Euphrates  with  its  dark  belt  of  evergreen  palms.  Rising  in  the 
distance  high  above  all  surrounding  objects  is  one  square  mound,  in  form 
and  size  more  like  a  natural  lull  than  the  work  of  men's  hands. 
This  is  the  first  great  ruin  to  the  east  of  the  river ;  and  the  Arabs 
caU  it  <  BabeL' "     (By  Rich  this  ruin  is  called  <  Mujelib^.') 

''The  traveller  before  reaching  this  ruin,  still  about  four  miles 
distant,  follows  a  beaten  track,  winding  amongst  low  mounds  and 
crossing  the  embankments  of  canals  long  since  dry,  or  avoiding  the 
heaps  of  drifted  earth  which  cover  the  walls  and  foundations  of 
buildings.  Some  have  here  traced  the  lines  of  streets,  and  the 
divisions  between  the  inhabited  quarters  of  ancient  Babylon.  They 
believe  them  to  correspond  with  the  descriptions  of  ancient  authors, 
who  declare  that  the  city  was  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  squares 
by  parallel  thoroughfares.  But  it  is  perhaps  more  than  doubtful 
whether  existing  remains  warrant  any  such  supposition,  or  whether 
any  definite  place  could  be  restored  from  them.  As  yet  no  traces 
whatever  have  been  discovered  of  the  great  wall ; "  (described  above 
from  Herodotus)  "  nor  of  the  ditch  that  encompassed  it.  The  mounds 
seem  to  be  scattered  about  without  order,  and  to  be  gradually  lost  in 
the  vast  plains  to  the  eastward. 

"But  southward  of  Babel,  for  the  distance  of  nearly  three  miles, 
there  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  line  of  mounds,  the  ruins  of  vast 
edifices  collected  together  as  in  the  heart  of  a  great  dty.  They  are 
indosed  by  earthem  ramparts,  the  remains  of  a  line  of  walls  which 
leaving  the  foot  of  Babel  stretched  inland  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  present  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  and  then  turning  nearly  at 
right  angles  completed  the  defences  on  the  southern  side  of  the  prindpal 
buildings  that  mark  the  site  of  Babylon  on  the  eastern  dde  of  the 
river.  Between  its  most  southern  point  and  Hillah,  as  between  Moha- 
will and  Babel,  can  only  be  traced  low  heaps  and  embankments 
scattered  irregularly  over  the  plain. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  space  indosed  within  this  continuous  ram- 
part could  not  have  contained  the  whole  of  that  mighty  dty,  whose 
magnificence  and  extent  were  the  wonder  of  the  andent  world. 
.  .  .  .  The  existing  remains  within  the  rampart  agree  as  little 
in  form  as  in  size  with  the  descriptions  of  Babylon,  for  the  city  was 
a  perfect  square.  Mr.  Rich,  in  order  to  explain  these  difficulties,  was 
the  first  to  suggest  that  the  vast  ruin  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates 
called  Birs  Nimroud  should  be  included  within  the  limits  of  Babylon. 
He  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to  identify  it  with  the  temple  of 
Belus,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  stood  in  one  of  the  western 
divisions  of  the  city.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by  imagining  a  square 
large  enough  to  include  the  smaller  mounds  scattered  over  the  plt^na 
from  Mohawill  to  below  Hillah  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
Birs  Nimroud  at  its  south-western  angle  on  the  other,  the  site  of  a 
city  of  the  dimensions  attributed  to  Babylon  might  be  satisfactorily 
determined.  But  then  it  must  be  assumed  that  neither  the  outer  wall 
nor  the  ditch  so  minutely  described  by  Herodotus  ever  existed." 
We  cannot  refrain  fW>m  saying  here  that  we  do  not  see  the  least 
ground  or  necessity  for  this  assumption,  which  seems  to  be  made  in 
order  to  account  for  the  total  disappearance  of  the  andent  fortifi- 
cations. "It  is  surely  impossible,"  says  Dr.  Layard,  on  page  498, 
"  that  any  human  labour  could  have  obliterated  their  very  traces." 
But  surely  if  human  labour  could  erect  such  ramparts  it  could  much 
more  easily  demolish  them ;  and  Herodotus  (iii.  159)  says  expressly 
that  Darius  pulled  them  down  completely  (vcpiciXe,  'took  them  away 
all  round.') 

Mr.  Rich  did  not  percdve  any  remains  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  except  the  lai^  mound  called  Birs  Nimroud,  or  Nemroud, 
and  some  trifling  mounds  called  Anana  near  the  bank  of  the  river ;  Eer 
Porter  shows  in  addition  some  extensive  ruins  between  these.  The 
disappearance  of  the  prindpal  part  of  the  western  dividon  of  the  dty 
Dr.  Layard  accounts  for  by  supposing  that  the  Euphrates  has  advanced 
and  receded,  during  many  centuries,  between  the  Hindiyah  marshes, 
on  the  west  of  the  dty,  and  its  present  bed,  and  that  by  this  shifting 
of  the  bed  of  the  river  the  ruins  "  which  may  have  once  stood  on 
the  western  bank  have  been  gradually  washed  away."  Having 
admitted  that  the  mounds  within  the  earthen  rampart  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river  may  represent  the  palace  alluded  to  in  the  description 
of  Herodotus,  and  that  the  Birs  Nimroud  might  posdbly,  as  suggested 
hj  Rich,  represent  the  temple  of  Belus,  Dr.  Layard  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  what  the  city  was  like.  "  It  may  be  inferred,  I  think,"  he  says, 
"from  the  descriptions  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Sioulus  that 
Babylon  was  built  on  the  same  general  plan  as  Nineveh.  More  than 
one  fortified  inclosure,  formed  by  lofty  walls,  and  containing  the 
royal  palaces  and  the  temples,  with  their  nimierous  dependent 
bmldinffs,  courtyards,  and  gardens,  rose  in  different  quarters  of  the 
dty.  They  were  so  built  and  giiarded  as  to  be  able  to  resist  an 
enemy  and  stand  a  protracted  siege.  Around  them  there  were  the  com- 
mon dwellings  of  the  people,  with  their  palm-groves,  their  orchards,  and 
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their  plots  of  com-land."  The  di»ppearanoe  of  the  outer  walla  of 
both  Nmeveh  and  Babylon  he  explains  by  supposing  them  to  have 
been  mere  ramparts  of  mud  and  brushwood  :  "  Such  defences  when 
onoe  neglected  would  soon  fall  to  dust  and  leave  no  (races  behind." 
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"West  face  of  the  Birs  Nemroud,  Arom  Rich's  Memoir  on  Bubylon. 

"  The  Birs  Nimroud,  the  *  Palace  of  Nimrod '  of  the  Arabs,  and  the 
prison  of  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the  Jews ;  by  old  travellers  believed  to  be 
the  very  ruins  of  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  by  some  again  supposed  to 
represent  the  Temple  of  Belus,  the  wonder  of  the  ancient  world ;  and 
bv  others  to  mark  the  site  of  Borsippa,  a  cit^  celebrated  as  the  high- 
place  of  Chaldroan  worship — is  a  vast  heap  of  bricks,  slag,  and  broken 
pottery.  It  is  situated  about  6  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Uillah,  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  vast  marsh  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Hindiyah 
Canal  and  by  the  periodical  floods  of  the  Euphrates.  The  dry  nitrous 
earth  of  the  parched  plain,  driven  before  the  furious  south  wind,  has 
thrown  over  the  huee  mass  a  thin  covering  of  soil  in  which  no  herb 
or  green  thing  can  nnd  nourishment  or  take  root.  Thus,  unlike  the 
grass-clothed  mounds  of  the  more  fertile  districts  of  Assyria,  the  Birs 
Nimroud  is  ever  a  bare  and  yellow  heap.  It  rises  to  the  height  of 
198  feet,  and  has  on  its  summit  a  compact  mass  of  brickwork  37  feet 
high  by  28  feet  broad,  the  whole  being  thus  235  feet  in  perpendicular 
height.  Neither  the  original  form  nor  object  of  the  edifice  of  which 
it  is  the  ruin  has  hitherto  been  determined.  It  is  too  solid  for  the 
walls  of  a  building,  and  its  shape  is  not  that  of  a  tower.  It  is  pierced 
by  square  holes  apparently  made  to  admit  air  through  the  compact 
structure.  On  one  side  of  it,  beneath  the  crowning  masonry,  lie  huge 
fragments  torn  from  the  pile  itself.  The  calcined  and  vitreous  sur- 
face of  the  bricks,  fused  into  rock-like  masses,  shows  that  their  fall 
may  have  been  caused  by  lightning ;  and  as  the  ruin  is  rent  almost 
from  top  to  bottom,  early  Christian  travellers,  as  well  as  some  of 
more  recent  date,  have  not  hesitated  to  recognise  in  them  proofs  of 
that  divine  vengeance  which,  according  to  tradition,  arrested  by  fire 
from  heaven  the  impious  attempt  of  the  first  descendapts  of  Noah" 
The  inscribed  bricks  taken  from  the  Birs  Nimroud  all  bear  the  name 
of  Nebuchadnezzar :  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  however  that 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  building.  "  He  may  have  merely  added  to 
or  rebuilt  an  earlier  edifice." 

"  The  ruins  are  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  undoubtedly  the 
remains  of  two  different  buildings.  A  rampart  or  wall,  the  remains 
of  which  are  marked  by  mounds  of  earth,  appears  to  have  inclosed 
them  both.  To  the  west  of  the  high  mound  topped  by  the  tower- 
like pile  of  masonry  is  a  second,  which  is  larger  but  lower,  and  in 
shape  more  like  the  ruins  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  It 
is  traversed  by  ravines  and  water-courses,  and  strewed  over  it  are  the 
usual  fi*agments  of  stone,  brick,  and  pottery.  Upon  its  summit  are 
two  small  Mohammedan  chapels."  Dr.  Layard  made  no  excavation  in 
the  Birs  Nimroud.  He  gives  a  proposed  restoration  of  the  structure, 
representing  a  building  rising  by  several  distinct  stages  or  terraces 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  on  which  side  it  terminates  in  a  perpen- 
dicular walL  ''It  is  probable,"  he  adds,  ''that  the  ascents  from 
terrace  to  terrace  consisted  of  broad  flights  of  steps  carried  up  the 
centre  of  each  stage." 

"  The  edifice  of  which  this  remarkable  ruin  is  the  remains  was  built 
of  kiln-burnt  bricks.  Fragments  of  stone,  marble,  and  basalt^  scattered 
among  the  rubbish,  show  that  it  was  adorned  with  other  materials. 
The  cement  with  which  the  bricks  were  united  is  of  so  tenacious  a 
quality  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detach  one  from  the  mass 
entire.  The  ruin  is  a  specimen  of  the  pei-fection  of  Babylonian 
masonry."  The  cireumference  of  the  Birs  Nimroud,  according  to  Mr. 
Rich,  measures  762  yards. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  by  all  travellers  who  have  visited  the  spot, 
that  the  large  mass  of  ruins  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Euphrates 
^marked  A  on  the  plan),  and  called  Kasr  by  Rich,  or  the  Mujelib^ 
('overturned*),  as  it  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs,  according  to  Dr. 
Layard,  are  the  remains  of  the  fortified  palace.  It  is  situated  a  little 
to  the  west  of  a  ravine,  100  yards  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  about  50 
feet  deep,  which  has  been  formed  by  those  who  dig  for  bricks.  It  is  a 
very  remarkable  ruin,  and  from  its  being  imcovered  and  in  part 
detached  from  the  rubbish  it  is  visible  from  a  considerable  distance ; 
but  so  surprifflngly  fresh  in  its  appearance,  that  it  was  only  after  a 
minute  inspection  that  Mr.  Rich  was  satisfied  of  its  being  in  reality  a 
Babylonian  remain.  "  It  consists,"  he  says,  "  of  sevend  walls  and 
piers,  which  face  the  cardinal  points,  eight  feet  in  thickness;  in  some 
places  ornamented  with  niches  and  in  ouiers  strengthened  by  pilasters 


and  buttresses  built  of  fine  burnt  brick  still  perfectly  cle«n  and  sharp, 
laid  in  lime-oement  of  such  tenacity  that  it  is  almost  imposnble  to 
extract  a  brick  whole.  The  tops  of  these  walls  are  broken,  and  may 
have  been  much  higher;  on  tne  outside  they  have  in  some  places 
been  deared  nearly  to  the  foundations,  but  the  internal  spaoes  formed 
by  them  are  yet  filled 
with  rubbish  in  some 
parts  almost  to  their 
simimit.  One  part  of  the 
wall  has  been  split  into 
three  parte  and  over- 
thrown as  if  by  an 
earthquake ;  some  de- 
tached walls  of  the  same 
kind,  standing  at  dif- 
ferent distances,  show 
what  remains  to  have 
been  only  a  small  part 
of  the  original  fabric ; 
indeed  it  appears  that 
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a  subterranean  passage  discovered  at  the  southern  end  of  the  ravine, 
as  well  as  an  extremely  thick  wall  of  yellowish  brick  cemented  with 
brilliant  white  mortar  which  crosses  the  northern  end,  were  con- 
nected with  it  Near  this  ruin  is  a  heap  of  rubbish,  the  sides  of  which 
are  curiously  streaked  by  the  alternation  of  its  materials ;  the  chief 
part  of  which,  it  is  probable,  was  unbumt  brick,  as  some  were  found 
here.  A  little  to  the  north  of  this  ruin  is  the  famous  tree  which  the 
natives  called  Athelk,  and  which  they  maintain  to  have  been  flouruh 
ing  in  ancient  Babylon.  It  stands  on  a  kind  of  ridge ;  one  side  of  its 
trunk,  witii  verdant  branches  at  the  top,  only  remains :  the  branches 
waving  in  the  wind  produce  a  melandioly  rustling  sound."  Dr. 
Layard  believes  that  it  is  a  species  of  tamarisk. 

"  This  wonderful  piece  of  masonry,"  savs  Dr.  Layard,  "  is  so  p«- 
fect  and  so  fresh  in  colour  that  it  seems  out  the  work  of  yesterday, 
although  it  is  undoubtedly  part  of  a  building  which  stood  in  the 
midst  of  old  Babylon.  .  .  .  Upon  nearly  every  brick  is  clearly  and 
deeply  stamped  the  name  and  titles  of  Nebochadnezzar,  and  the 
inscribed  face  is  always  placed  downwards.  .  .  .  This  ruin  has  for 
ages  been  the  mine  from  which  the  builders  of  cities  rising  after  the 
fall  of  Babylon  have  obtained  their  materials.  To  this  day  there  are 
men  who  have  no  other  trade  than  that  of  gathering  bricks  from  the 
vast  heap,  and  taking  them  for  sale  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages,  and  even  to  Baghdad.  There  is  scarcely  a  house  in  Hillah 
which  is  not  entirely  built  of  them ;  and  as  the  traveller  passes 
through  the  narrow  streets  he  sees  in  the  walls  of  every  hovel  a 
record  of  the  glory  and  power  of  Nebuchadnezzar." 

With  the  exception  of  the  solitary  pile  of  masonry  risong  in  the 
centre,  and  already  described,  this  mound  consists  of  iitUe  else  than 
shattered  brickwork.  As  it  has  been  a  brick-quarry  for  thouisands  of 
years,  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  much  to  repay  the  labour  of  exca- 
vation. Dr.  Layard  found  fragments  of  brick  covered  with  a  thidc 
enamel  or  glaze.  On  them  are  traced  parts  of  fig^ures  and  ornaments 
in  brilliant  blue,  red,  deep  yellow,  white,  and  black ;  the  colours  still 
preserving  their  original  brightness.  They  are  supposed,  with  good 
reason,  to  have  been  used  in  the  walls  of  the  palace,  whidi  ancient 
authors  say  were  painted  with  the  figures  of  men  and  animals.  Dr 
Layard  continued  a  few  of  the  tunnels  already  opened  by  Rich,  but 
was  soon  compelled  to  desist  by  the  faUing  rubbish.  He  was  fortu- 
nate enough  however  to  discover  "  a  fragment  of  limestone  on  whidi 
were  parts  of  two  figures  undoubtedly  those  of  gods  :  the  name  of 
one  deity  is  added  in  Babylonian  characters  to  its  sculptured  imagCL 
It  is  probably  only  a  sniall  portion  of  a  slab  or  frieze  eontaining  a 
series  of  such  figures,  but  after  a  prolonged  seareh  I  was  unable  to 
find  any  other  pieces.  The  fragment  however  is  interesting  as  show- 
ing that  the  Babylonians  pourtrayed  their  divinities  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Assyrians.  They  wear  the  same  high  head-dress  ornamented 
with  feathera  and  rosettes,  the  long  curled  hair  and  beard,  and  the 
embroidered  garments ;  and  they  hold  the  same  staff  with  a  ring  as 
the  gods  in  the  rock-sculptures  of  Bavian."  Fragments  of  glaea, 
Babylonian  gems  and  cylinders,  small  bronze  figures,  and  other  relics, 
are  found  occasionally  on  the  mound  by  the  Arabs,  who  sell  them 
to  the  Jews  of  Hillah. 

South  of  the  Kasr  is  a  mass  of  ruins  1100  yards  long,  800  yards  in 
its  greatest  breadth,  and  50  or  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain. 
A  ridge  of  considerable  height,  and  nearly  100  yards  acroas,  connects 
it  at  the  north-west  angle  with  the  ruins  of  the  palace,  from  which 
to  eastward  of  the  ridge  it  is  separated  by  a  valley  500  yards  in 
length,  covered  with  ruik  grass  and  crossed  by  lines  of  low  ruins. 
This  Bouthem  mound  is  called  Jumjuma,  from  a  village  dose  by ; 
and  sometimes  Amram  Ibn  All,  from  a  small  domed  tomb  in  an 
oblong  incloeure  on  its  summit  "No  masonry,"  observes  Dr. 
Layard,  "is  here  seen  as  in  the  Mujelib^  ^the  Kasr  of  Rich);  all 
remains  of  buildings,  if  there  be  any  still  existing,  are  deeply  buried 
beneath  the  loose  nitrous  earth.  It  is  traversed  by  innumerable 
ravines,  and  its  form  and  level  are  equally  irregular.  .  .  .  The  mound 
of  Amram,"  he  continues,  "  as  well  as  neariy  all  those  in  Babylonia, 
has  been  used  as  a  pkoe  of  burial  for  the  dead  long  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  edifices  whose  ruins  it  oovers/'     iv-^Jt-.  wm« 
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opened  by  Dr.  Lsyard  in  TarioiiB  parts  of  the  mound,  but  no  trace  of 
buildings  waa  fbund.  Some  apeoimena  of  gla8a>  seTeral  teira-ootta 
figorea,  lamps,  and  jan  were  dug  out,  which  are  evidently  of  the  time 
of  the  Seleucid&D,  or  of  the  Qreek  occupation  of  Babylonia.  With 
Uiesewere  found  five  earthenware  bowk  which  ^  had  inscriptionB  on 
their  inner  surface  in  Chaldee  and  Hebrew,  written  with  ink  in  very 
ancient  characters.  The  inscriptions  have  been  deciphered  and  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Thomas  Ellis  of  the  British  Museum.  They  were  charms 
for  the  exorcism  of  evU  spirits  and  for  the  cure  of  diseases ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  were  written  by  Jews  of  the  captivi^  probably 
within  a  few  centuries  before  or  after  Christ.  Mr.  Ellis  thhiks  that 
the  writing-  was  intended  to  be  dissolyed  in  water,  which  was  to  be 
drunk  as  a  cure  against  disease,  or  as  a  safeguard  against  witchcraft 
and  magia  **  As  they  were  found  at  a  considerable  depth  beneath 
the  Burfeoe  in  mounds  which  had  undoubtedly  been  used  as  places  of 
sepulture,"  Dr.  Layard  is  "  rather  inclined  to  behere  that  they  were 
eharms  buried  with  the  dead,  or  employed  for  some  purpose  at 
funeral  ceremonies,  and  afterwards  placed  in  the  graTe."  Fac-similes 
of  the  writing  on  the  five  bowls,  and  translations,  are  given  in  Dr. 
Layard's  work. 

"A  mile  to  the  north  of  the  kasr  or  palace  (says  Mr.  Rich),  5  miles 
from  Hillah,  and  950  yards  from  the  river  bank,  is  a  ruin  called  the 
Mujelib^,  meaning  the  '  overturned '  [this  it  must  be  remembered  is 
the  Babel  of  Dr.  Layard] ;  its  shape  is  oblong,  and  its  height,  as  well  as 
the  measurements  of  its  sides,  irregular.  The  sides  face  the  cardinal 
points ;  the  northern  is  200/the  southern  219,  the  eastern  182,  and  the 
western  186  yards  in  length ;  and  the  elevation  of  the  south-east,  or 
highest  angle,  is  141  feet.  The  western  face,  which  is  the  least  ele- 
vated, is  the  most  interesting  on  account  of  the  appearance  of  building 
it  presents.  Near  the  summit  of  it  appears  a  low  wall  with  interrup- 
tions, built  of  unbumt  bricks  mixed  up  with  chopped  straw  or  reeds, 
and  cemented  with  day-mortar  of  great  thickness,  having  between 
every  layer  a  layer  of  reeds ;  and  on  the  north  side  are  also  some 
vestiges  of  a  similar  construction.  The  south-west  angle  is  crowned  by 
Bomethinglike  a  turret  or  lantern  :  the  other  angles  are  in  a  less  perfect 
state,  but  may  originally  have  been  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  western  face  is  lowest  and  easiest  of  ascent ;  the  northern  the 
most  diffieultw  All  are  worn  into  furrows  by  the  weather;  and  in 
some  places,  where  several  streams  of  rain-water  have  united  together, 
these  furrows  are  of  great  depth  and  penetrate  a  considerable  way 
into  the  mound.  The  summit  is  covered  with  heaps  of  rubbish,  in 
diggmg  into  some  of  which  layers  of  broken  burnt  brick  cemented 
with  mortar  were  discovered,  and  whole  bricks  with  inscriptions  are 
sometimes  found.  The  whole  is  covered  with  innumerable  fragments 
of  pottery,  brick,  bitumen,  pebbles,  vitrified  brick  or  scoria,  and  even 
shells,  bits  of  glass,  and  mother-of-pearL  In  the  northern  face  of  the 
Mujelibd  near  the  summit  is  a  niche  or  recess,  high  enough  for  a  man 
to  stand  upright  in,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  low  aperture  leading  to 
a  small  cavity,  whence  a  passage  branches  oflf  to  the  right,  sloping 
upwards  in  a  westerly  direction  tiU  it  loses  itself  in  the  rubbish/' 
Mr.  Kich  made  excavations  here,  and  after  digging  into  a  shaft  or 
hollow  pier,  60  feet  square,  lined  with  fine  brick  laid  in  bitumen  and 
filled  up  with  earth,  a  brass  spike,  some  earthen  vessels,  and  a  beam 
of  date-tree  wood  were  found.  After  carrying  on  the  excavations 
some  way  further  they  discovered  a  narrow  passage,  nearly  10  feet 
high,  flat  on  the  top,  exhibiting  both  burnt  and  unbumt  bricks,  the 
former  with  inscriptions  on  them,  and  the  latter  laid  with  a  layer  of 
reeds  between  every  row,  except  in  one  or  two  courses  near  the 
bottom,  where  they  are  cemented  with  bitumen.  The  hollow  pier 
just  alluded  to  corresponds  exactly  to  Strabo's  description  (p.  738) 
of  the  hollow  brick  piers  which  supported  the  hanging-garden ;  in  the 
hollow  thus  filled  with  earth  the  largest  trees  grew. 

It  appears  that  the  walls  were  lined  with  a  fine  burnt  brick  to  con- 
ceal the  unbumt  bricks,  of  which  the  body  of  the  building  was  princi- 
pally composed ;  there  is  a  continuation  of  this  passage  to  the  eastward, 
choked  up  with  earth.  Here  Mr.  Rich  discovered  a  wooden  coffin 
containing  a  skeleton  in  high  preservation.  Under  the  head  of  the 
coffin  was  a  round  pebble ;  attached  to  the  coffin,  on  the  outside,  was 
a  brass  bird,  and  inside  an  ornament  of  the  same  material,  which  had 
apparently  been  suspended  to  some  part  of  the  skeleton.  A  little 
farther  the  skeleton  of  a  child  was  found;  and  Mr.  Rich  was  of 
opinion  that  the  whole  x>assage  was  occupied  in  a  similar  manner. 
It  may  therefore  be  conjectured  that  the  Mujelib^  was  a  great  brick 
pyramid  for  the  dead.  It  may  perhaps  also  have  been  used  for  an 
observatory. 

Dr.  Layard  pushed  his  excavations  on  the  track  of  Mr.  Rich  in  this 
great  mound  of  Babel  as  he  calls  the  Mujelib^.  Beyond  the  under- 
ground chamber  in  which  Mr.  Rich  found  the  coffin  "  the  entrance 
to  other  galleries  which  had  not  been  explored  was  reached ;  they 
were  still  closed  by  lai^ge  burnt  bricks,  amongst  which  were  a  few 
square  stones  inscribed  on  one  edge  with  two  lines  of  cuneiform  cha- 
racters containing  the  name  and  titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was 
evident  that  they  had  origmally  belonged  to  an  edifice  erected  bvthat 
monarch  and  had  been  ti&e'n  from  its  ruins  to  form  the  covenng  to 
the  vaults  and  tombs. 

•*  Beneath  this  masonry  were  found  several  coffins  precisely  similar 
to  that  discovered  by  Mr.  Rich.  They  still  held  skeletons  more  or 
less  entire,  which  fell  to  pieces  as  soon  as  exposed  to  the  air.    No 


relio  or  ornament  had  been  buried  with  the  bodies.  The  wood  of  the 
oo€biB  was  in  the  last  stage  of  decay,  and  could  only  be  taken  out 
piecemeal  A  foul  and  unbearable  stench  issued  from  these  loathsome 
remains  and  from  the  passages  which  had  become  the  dens  of  wild 
beasts  who  had  worked  their  way  into  them  from  above."  The 
coffins  Dr.  Layard  pronounces  to  be  of  later  date  than  even  the  time 
of  the  SeleueidsB.  "  It  is  evident,"  he  says,  "that  they  were  buried 
after  the  destruction  of  the  edifice  covered  by  the  mound.  Upon 
that  great  heap  over  the  fallen  palace  or  temple  was  probably  nosed 
one  of  those  citadels  which  formed  the  defences  of  a  city  built  long 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Babylonian  empire  and  its  magnificent 
capital,  and  which  resisted  the  arms  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  (Diod. 
SiouL  xix.  100).  Of  that  stronghold  the  thick  wall  of  sun-dried 
brick  on  the  northern  side  is  probably  the  remains." 

After  opening  numerous  deep  trenches  on  the  mound  and  carrying 
several  tunnels  into  its  sides  Dr.  Layard  discovered  only  relics  of  a 
doubtftil  period,  such  as  are  foimd  after  heavy  rains  among  all 
Babylonian  ruins.  The  most  interesting  were  bronze  and  iron  arrow- 
heads, small  glass  bottles  (some  coloured,  others  ribbed  or  otherwise 
ornamented),  and  earthenware  vases  of  various  forms  and  colours,  and 
a  rudely-carved  jug  of  soapstone  similar  to  one  in  Mr.  Rich's  collection 
in  the  British  Museum. 

At  last  by  carrying  tunnels  into  the  mound  on  the  eastern  side 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  plain  "  the  workmen  reached  solid  piers 
and  walls  of  brick  masonry  buried  under  an  enormous  mass  of  Ioobb 
bricks,  earth,  and  rubbish."  Eight  or  ten  piers  were  uncovered  and 
walls  branching  off  in  several  directions,  but  no  sculptures  or  wall- 
paintings  were  discovered,  nor  could  a  plan  be  traced.  The  excava- 
tions in  this  part  were  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  danger  to 
the  workmen  from  the  falling  in  of  the  rubbish  above  them.  On  the 
western  and  southern  sides  of  the  mound  remains  of  solid  masonry 
were  also  discovered  at  the  very  base.  The  bricks  used  in  the  structure 
are  also  stamped  with  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  are  firmly 
united  with  fine  white  mortar.  "It  is  thus  evident,"  adds  Dr. 
Layard,  "that  a  vast  edifice  once  stood  either  on  the  level  of  the 
plain  or  rused  upon  enormous  piers  and  buttresses  of  brickwork,  and 
that  the  tombs  and  any  traces  of  building  that  may  exist  on  or  near 
the  present  surface  of  the  mound  are  of  a  more  recent  period."  Dr. 
Layard  does  not  undertake  to  decide  whether  Babel  be  the  remains 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  palace,  of  the  hanging  gardens,  or  of  a  temple. 
According  to  Jewish  tradition  in  the  time  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  it 
was  the  ruins  of  the  palace,  and  near  it  was  pointed  out  the  site  of 
the  furnace  into  which  the  three  Hebrew  children  were  thrown. 

The  ruin  called  El-Hymer,  to  the  north-east  of  the  site  of  Babylon, 
is  of  pyramidal  form,  but  in  Dr.  Layard's  opinion  "  it  is  evidently  the 
remains  of  a  solid  square  structure,  consisting  like  the  Birs  Nimroud 
of  a  series  of  terraces  or  platforms.  It  may  be  conjectured  therefore 
that  it  was  a  sacred  edifice,  built  upon  the  same  general  plan  as  all 
the  temples  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria."  The  structure  was  erected 
partly  with  sun-dried  and  partly  with  burnt  bricks,  cemented  with 
mud.  Many  of  the  kilh-bumt  bricks  are  marked  with  the  name  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Like  the  Birs  Nimroud  this  ruin  has  square  holes 
to  admit  air. 

It  may  be  as  well  perhaps  to  mention  here  the  result  of  Dr.  Layard's 
examination  of  the  great  mounds  of  Nifibr.  They  are  situated  about 
60  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Hillah,  on  the  edge  of  a  vast  marsh  that 
covers  a  large  part  of  South  Mesopotamia.  There  are  four  distinct 
groups  of  mounds,  each  separated  from  the  others  by  deep  ravines 
which  have  the  appearance  of  streets.  A  high  cone  at  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  whole  mass  is  called  Bint-el-Ameer  (*  Daughter  of  the 
Prince* ),  and  is  probably  the  remains  of  a  square  tower  built  of  laige 
sun-dried  bricks.  The  bricks  differ  somewhat  in  shape  from  those  of 
Babylon ;  but  many  of  them  are  stamped  with  Babylonian  characters 
expressing  the  name  of  a  king  and  of  the  city.  Colonel  Rawlinson 
reads  the  name  of  the  city  *  Tel  Anu,*  and  seems  to  think  it  the  same 
as  *  Teland,'  which  Stephen  of  Byzantium  says  was  the  native  place  of 
the  Assyrian  kings  before  the  building  of  Nineveh.  The  mounds  were 
found  by  Dr.  Layard  to  rest  upon  massive  foundations  of  Babylonian 
brickwork.  The  excavations  brought  to  light  a  great  number  of  glazed 
earthenware  coffins  similar  to  those  brought  by  Mr.  Loftus  from 
Warka  and  now  placed  in  the  British  Museum.  Earthenware  vases, 
jugs,  cups,  and  pieces  of  bowls  covered  with  ancient  Hebrew  charac- 
ters, similar  to  those  discovered  at  Babylon,  and  fragments  of  glass 
bottles  were  also  found.  It  is  Dr.  Layard's  opinion  that  these  mounds 
are  the  ruins  of  a  Babylonian  city,  and  that  they  were  used  as  the 
necropolis  of  a  later  city  which  occupied  part  of  the  site  during  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

Of  the  history  of  Babylon  this  part  of  the  Ewolish  CrcLOPJBDi^ 
must  not  treat  at  length.  We  give  some  of  its  principal  epochs  and 
eventa  There  seems  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  city  originated  in 
Babel,  which  is  mentioned  (Gen.  x.  and  xi.)  as  the  beginning  of  Nim- 
rod's  kingdom,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  confusion  of  tongues.  The 
word  Babel  means  *  confusion,*  or  according  to  another  interpretation 
the  '  gate  or  court  of  Bel,*  the  Babylonian  Jupiter.  In  the  Bible  the 
city  is  not  subsequently  noticed  till  the  people  of  Samaria  were  carried 
away  captive  about  B.o.  780  (2  Kings,  xvii.)  ;  but  evidence  of  its  exist- 
ence in  the  15th  century  B.O.  has  been  found  on  Egyptian  monuments 
of  the  time  of  Thothmes  III.    During  the  long  interval  between  these 
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two  dates,  and  even  for  soTeral  yean  later,  Babylon  leems  to  have 
been  governed  by  kings  of  its  own,  who  were  often  if  not  always 
dependent  upon  the  kings  of  Nineveh.  It  has  been  inferred  from  the 
jEact  that  the  Chaldsean  astronomers  fixed  upon  the  date  of  the  accession 
of  Nabonassar  (Feb.  26,  B.a  747)  as  the  starting-point  in  their  chro- 
nology, that  some  distinguished  event,  such  as  the  temporazy  establish- 
ment of  the  independence  of  Babylon,  then  took  place.  Babylonia 
was  re-united  to  the  Assyrian  empire  by  Esarhaddon.  After  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh  in  B.O.  60i  by  Nabopalassar  and  Chraxares  the 
Mede,  Babvlon  succeeded  to  the  proud  position  which  Nineveh  had 
so  long  held  as  the  capital  of  the  eastern  world.  Under  Nebuchad- 
neazar  her  power  was  extended  over  all  the  countries  that  lie  between 
Persia  and  Egypt,  the  bounds  of  the  city  were  extended,  and  those 
gigantic  buildings  erected  whose  ruins  even  now  excite  the  wonder  of 
the  modem  traveller.  But  the  greatness  of  Babylon  as  an  independent 
dtv  was  short-lived.  The  Modes  and  Persians  had  also  profited  by  the 
fall  of  Nineveh,  and,  united  under  the  command  of  the  great  Cyrus, 
advanced  to  dispute  with  Babylon  the  dominion  of  Asia.  In  ao.  538 
Cyrus  took  the  great  city,  and  Babylonia  became  a  Persian  satrapy. 
Babylon  still  retained  however  much  of  its  former  power  and  trade, 
and  struggled  more  than  once  to  regain  its  independence.  On  the 
dovmfall  of  the  Persian  empire,  Babylon  opened  its  gates  to  Alexander 
the  Qreat,  who  deemed  the  city  not  unworthy  to  become  the  capital 
of  his  mighty  empire.  The  foundation  of  Seleucia  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  in  B.O.  822,  gave  a  last  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Babylon  : 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  ChaldaBan  families  who  clung  to  their 
sacred  edifices,  all  its  inhabitants  abandoned  it.  The  city  partially 
x-ecovered,  and  continued  to  exist  for  many  centuries.  'Wnen  Deme- 
trius Polioroetes  took  it,  two  fortresses  were  still  remaining  in  it,  only 
one  of  which  he  was  not  able  to  take.  Euemerus,  king  of  Parthia, 
sent  many  families  from  Babylon  into  Media  as  slaves  in  B.c.  127,  and 
burnt  many  of  the  temples  and  a  great  part  of  the  city.  In  the  reign 
of  Augustus  a  few  Jews  were  its  only  inhabitants,  and  a  laige  part  of 
the  area  was  under  cultivation.  Lucian,  who  wrote  in  the  2nd  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  speaks  of  the  former  magnificence  and  extent 
of  Babylon,  and  adds  that  its  site  like  that  of  Ninus  (Nineveh)  would 
soon  be  a  subject  of  investigation.  St  Cvril  of  Alexandria,  writing 
about  A.D.  412  says  that  the  canals  from  the  Euphrates  having  been 
filled  up,  the  site  of  Babylon  was  nothing  better  than  a  marsh.  Theo- 
doret  in  ▲.D.  460  says  that  it  was  no  longer  inhabited  by  either 
Assyrians  or  Chaldnans,  and  that  only  some  Jews  had  a  few  houses 
scattered  about  the  ruins.  Ibn  Haukal  (a.d.  917)  calls  Babel  a  small 
village,  and  states  that  hardly  any  remains  of  Babylon  were  to  be  seen. 
Bex^jamin  of  Tudela  in  the  12th  century  testifies  to  its  utter  desola- 
tion, and  adds  that  no  one  dared  to  enter  we  remains  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's palace  owing  to  the  number  of  scorpions  and  serpents  that  infested 
the  ruins. 

The  greatness  of  Babylon  was  not  owing  solely  to  the  warlike 
onergy  or  the  architectural  taste  of  her  kings.  The  city,  situated  on 
the  Euphrates  and  connected  by  navigable  canals  with  the  Tigris,  was 
a  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  centre  long  before  the  fall  of 
Nineveh.  The  two  rivers  navigable  for  laige  vessels  to  their  mouths 
in  the  Persian  Qulf  formed  a  highway  for  Chaldman  ships  to  the 
coasts  of  Arabia  and  India^  while  they  brought  down  to  tne  quays 
of  the  city  the  timber  and  other  products  of  Armenia,  and  immense 
quantities  of  grain  from  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Advantage  was 
taken  of  the  £fierence  of  level  in  the  beds  of  the  two  rivers,  and  of 
the  periodical  rises,  to  form  canals,  which  facilitated  trade  and  car- 
ried fertility  to  all  parts  of  the  plain.  High-roads  and  causeways, 
protected  at  regular  intervals  by  fortified  stations,  led  across  the  desert 
to  Syria  and  Palestine ;  and  at  a  little  distance  ran  the  great  military 
and  conmieroial  road  from  Sardeis  to  Susa,  furnished  at  intervals  of 
15  miles  with  stations  and  caravanserais.  Merchandise  descended  the 
rivers  floating  as  to-day  on  inflated  skins,  or  conveyed  in  reed-boats 
coated  with  bitumen,  or  in  soUdly-built  barges.  The  land  trade  was 
prindpallj  carried  on  by  means  of  caravansi,  as  in  modem  times,  but 
the  use  of  wheeled  vehicles  was  not  imknown.  Among  the  products 
brought  to  the  markets  of  Babylon  were  the  pearls  of  Bahrein  and 
perhaps  of  Ceylon,  cotton,  spices,  frankincense,  precious  stones,  ivory, 
ebony,  silks  and  dye-stuflis— ^ill  brought  from  Arabia  or  directly  from 
the  coasts  of  Hindustan.  There  was  also  a  considerable  overland 
trade  with  Persia^  India,  and  Central  Asia,  whence  gold  and  precious 
stones  were  brought  to  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  From  Babylon  the 
Phoenicians  got  the  products  of  India  in  exchange  for  the  tin  of 
Britain,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  other  products.  In  exchange  for 
the  products  of  the  east  and  west,  Babylon  was  able  to  supply  vast 
quantities  of  com,  the  produce  of  the  plain  between  the  two  rivers ; 
the  numerous  and  vahiable  products  of  her  looms,  including  carpets, 
silks,  flowing  garments^  and  woollen  fiibrics,  woven  or  embroidered 
with  figures  and  exquimte  designs ;  engraved  gems  and  cylinders. 

This  Tast  trade,  which  made  Babylon  for  a  long  time  the  trading 
centre  of  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient  world,  with  wealth  introduced 
luxury,  oonnption  of  manners,  efieminacy,  and  profligacy.  The 
people  completely  lost  their  warlike  character.  When  the  Persians 
broke  in  they  found  the  inhabitants  revelling  in  sensual  indulgence ; 
when  the  Macedonian  appeared  they  at  once  embraced  his  yoke.  As 
the  population  of  the  city  dimipished  the  canals  were  neglected.  The 
waters  that  carried  fertility  to  the  corn-fields,  gardens,  and  palm- 


groves  of  Mesopotamia,  and  on  which  the  very  towns  and  villages  of 
the  interior  of  the  plain  depended  for  existence^  were  gradually  choked 
up.  At  last  the  citv  became  one  undistingiiishahle  ruin  and  the  cmoe 
teeming  plain  an  and  desert 

(Dr.  Layard's  JHteoveriea  in  Nineveh  and  Babj/Um;  Rich's  Memoir  on 
Babylon;  Smith's  DieUonary  of  Oreek  and  Boman  Oeoffraphjf; 
Porter's  and  Buckingham's  Travd$.) 

BABYLONIA,  the  ancient  name  of  a  territory  in  Western  Asia, 
originally  comprehending  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicimty  of  ths 
city  of  Babylon,  but  which  in  later  times  comprehended  the  greater 
part  of  Mesopotamia.  By  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  wrxters  it  is 
frequently  confounded  with  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia.  In  the  Old 
Testament  it  is  called  the  land  of  the  Chaldees,  and  also  the  *  land  of 
Shinar,'  which  is  the  most  ancient  designation.  The  name  'Shinar' 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  preserved  in  that  of  Sinjar,  a  hilly  district  in 
the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  now  inhabited  by  the  Yezedeea ;  that  in 
fact  this  district  was  the  original  land  of  Shmar,  which  dedgnataoa 
was  gradjxally  extended  to  the  low  plain  to  the  southward.  According 
to  Strabo  and  Ptolemseui^  Babylonia  was  bounded  N.  by  the  Median  WaU 
[Baghdad  Pashalic],  which  extending  frx)m  the  Tigris  north  of  Siitaoe 
to  the  Euphrates,  separated  it  from  Mesopotamia;  K  by  the  Tigrii^ 
S.  by  the  Persian  Guu,  and  W.  by  the  Arabian  desert 

In  history  the  native  inhabitants  are  called  Babylonians  and 
Chaldseans.  By  some  the  ChaldsMUis  are  considered  to  be  a  distind; 
race  from  the  Babylonians,  or  a  new  people  who  conquered  this  country, 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  they  were  originally  a  distingmahed 
caste  among  the  native  population,  which  comprised  the  ppesti^ 
magicians,  soothsayers,  and  astrologers  of  the  country,  and  which  on 
account  of  its  eminence  eventually  gave  name  to  the  main  body  of 
the  people.  The  southern  part  of  the  country  however  was  ditlan- 
guished  by  the  name  of  ChaJdesa. 

The  surface  of  Babylonia  was  an  unbroken  plain,  without  a  single 
natural  elevation.  It  was  drained  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  whose 
periodical  inundations  contributed  to  the  amazing  fertility  of  its  soil 
Herodotus  (L  193)  speaking  of  the  soil  of  Babylonia  says  that  of 
bread-corns  it  returned  from  two  to  three  hundndfold ;  that  millet 
and  sesam^  (a  leguminous  pUnt  from  which  oil  was  expressed)  grew 
to  a  vast  size ;  ^t  the  date-palm,  the  only  tree  that  grew  upon  it, 
flourished  throughout  the  whole  plain,  and  that  bread,  wine,  and  honey 
were  made  from  the  datea  Xenophon,  too,  in  his  '  Anabams'  (L  5), 
and  'CyropsBdeia'  (vii  5),  testifies  to  the  extraordinary  fertility  oFtltt 
soil,  the  gigantic  size  of  the  palm-trees,  to  tlie  excellenoe  of  the  datei, 
the  honey  made  from  them,  and  the  intoxicating  qualities  of  the  date- 
wine.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon  about  seventy 
▼ears  after  its  siege  by  Darius,  the  Babylonian  territory  supported  tiie 
king  of  Persia,  his  numerous  followers,  and  his  whole  aimy  for  four 
months  in  the  yMr;  and  it  fed  besides  800  stallions  and  16,000  mares 
for  the  satrap  Tritantsechmes,  whose  Indian  dogs  were  supplied  with 
food  by  four  large  villages  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes.  It  is  supposed 
also  that  the  climate  in  ancient  times  was  milder,  and  lees  hot  than 
at  present 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  was  greatly  assisted  by  numerous  canals, 
or  rather  aqueducts  (for  they  were  not  sunk  in  the  land  but  con- 
structed on  its  surfekce),  into  which  the  water  vras  forced  from  ^ 
Euphrates  or  the  Tigris  by  means  of  dykes  or  dam&  Xenophon 
mentions  four  large  cansls  flowing  frx>m  the  Tigris  towards  the 
Euphrates,  and  navigable  for  large  com  vessels.  The  lazgest  of  them, 
which  Herodotus  (i.  193)  says  connected  the  two  rivers  and  was  navi- 
gable, was  most  probably  the  Nahr-Malcha,  or  Royal  River,  mentioned 
by  Anunianus  (xxiv.  6),  and  the  formation  of  which  is  attributed  to 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Like  all  the  other  canals  the  Nahr^Maloha  fdl  to 
decay  after  the  dediue  of  the  city,  but  it  was  opened  again  by  Trajan 
and  Severus,  and  Julian's  fleet  passed  through  it  out  of  the  Euphr^ 
into  the  Tigris.  But  these  canals  were  not  constructed  merely  for 
purposes  of  navigation,  they  served  more  particularly  as  reservoin 
for  feeding  the  countless  irrigating  rills  that  crossed  the  plain  in  all 
directions.  A  difference  in  the  relative  heights  of  the  beda  of  the  two 
rivers  was  favourable  to  the  construction  of  the  canals.  Above 
Babylon  Ainsworth  found  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates  to  be  6  feet 
above  that  of  the  Tigris,  owing  to  the  greater  idluvial  deposit  by  the 
former  river,  while  at  a  considerable  distance  below  Babylon  the 
level  of  the  Euphrates  is  lower  than  that  of  the  Tigria  There  were 
other  lai^  canals  for  carrying  off  to  the  sea  or  to  the  marshes  in  the 
south  of  the  plain  the  superabundant  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  for 
facilitating  the  navigation  of  that  river.  The  marshes  vrere  of  great 
extent  and  were  partly  artificial,  but  mostly  of  natural  fbrmatioiL 
The  marshes  of  Ltunlum,  which  represent  the  first  great  marshy  tract 
below  Babylon,  are  fed  by  the  Euphrutes,andare  described  byAiusworth 
as  extending  nearly  40  miles  every  way,  covered  with  reeda  or  rushes, 
haunted  by  vast  herds  of  bufiidoes,  and  when  nearly  dry  in  summer 
yielding  luxuriant  crops  of  rice.  Temporary  reed-huts  for  the  Arabs 
who  look  after  the  crops  are  erected  on  dry  spots  like  islets.  To  the 
south  of  the  marshes  the  plain  rises  Bjoan  cdmost  imperceptibly  ,*  but 
at  Komah,  where  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  now  unite,  there  is  a  vast 
extent  of  country  oorered  with  reed-marshes  which  are  fed  by  the 
Tigris.  It  is  supposed  that  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  two  riven 
below  Komah  have  produced  a  large  delta,  and  that  it  projects 
into  the  Persian  Qulf  50  miles  farwer  than  it  did  in  the  time  of 
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KebuchAdneszar,  who  built  the  city  of  Teredon  (now  Jebel-Sanam)  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  effect  of  the  canals  and  marshes  upon  the 
Euphrates  was  notioed  in  early  times,  namely,  that  the  river  got  lees 
instfiad  of  bigger  as  it  flowed  on ;  and  Colonel  Chesney  shows  that 
the  difference  of  breadth  is  still  manifest.    nSuFHBATBS.] 

In  the  northern  part  of  Babylonia,  Herodotus  mentions  the  village 
of  Is  (now  Hit),  nunous  for  its  bitumen,  which  was  used  in  the 
oonstruction  of  tiie  great  works  of  Babylon. 

It  remains  to  mention  the  vast  mounds  scattered  over  the  plain, 
TnarVing  ^e  sites  of  large  and  once  populous  citiee.  The  principal  of 
these,  besides  the  mounds  mentioned  in  the  artide  on  Babylon,  are 
— Al-Heimar  and  Akker  Kuf,  between  Babylon  and  Baghdad ;  between 
Baghdad  and  the  Persian  Qulf,  Umgheier,  Warka,  Senkera,  Tel-Eide, 
Jebel-Sanam  (which  marks  the  Teredon  of  Nebuchadnezzar),  Iskuriyah, 
Tel-Siphr,  Niffer,  and  Beth-Takkara.  The  mound  of  Warka  was 
examined  lately  by  Mr.  Loftus,  who  supposes  it  to  have  been  a  necro- 
polis; some  glazed  coffins,  the  result  of  his  excavations,  are  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum.    [Babtlon.] 

The  great  Babylonian  plain,  once  teeming  with  abundance,  is  now 
all  but  a  desert;  the  river  bank  alone  is  marked  by  tamarisk  and 
acacia  shrubs,  and  occasionally  by  willow-like  poplars :  once  abound- 
ing with  inhabitants  and  studded  with  cities,  it  has  for  many  centuries 
had  no  settled  population— the  Arab  tent  or  the  wretched  hut  of  the 
squatter  presentmig  a  dwarfish  contrast  to  the  giant  ruins  that  surround 
them.  Tet  notwithstanding  these  changes  the  main  features  of 
Babylonia  remain  as  described  by  ancient  authors.  Further  particu- 
lars regarding  this  region  are  given  in  the  article  on  the  pashalic  of 
Baohdad. 

(Didionarjf  of  Qrah  and  Roman  Oeography  ;  Ainsworth's  Ruearehea 
in  JBabylcnia;  Chesney's  £xpedUion  to  the  BuphraUa  and  Tigris; 
Porter^s  TVoveb,  &c.) 

BACCARAT.    [Miubthb.] 

BACCHIOLXCNE,  a  river  of  Austrian  Italy,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  Alps  that  divide  the  province  of  V icensa  from  the  Lower  Tyrol ; 
it  flows  vrith  a  rapid  course  in  a  south-east  direction,  passes  through 
the  town  of  Y  icenza,  where  it  is  crossed  by  nine  bridges,  and  a  few 
miles  below  it  receives  the  Astego,  another  alpine  stream  coming  from 
the  north ;  it  then  crosses  the  rich  plain  of  Padua  and  passes  by  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  that  name,  80  miles  below  which  it  enters  the 
Adriatic  at  Brondolo,  opposite  to  the  island  and  town  of  Chioggia. 
The  Bacchiglione  is  navigable  for  large  boats  from  Yioenza  down  to 
the  sea^  A  canal  joins  &»  Bacchiglione  to  the  Brenta  between  Padua 
and  Stra,  and  affords  a  direct  communication  by  water  between  Padua 
and  Venice.  Another  canal  called  Delia  Battaglia  runs  from  Padua 
to  the  town  of  Este,  passing  by  Monselice.  The  Bacchiglione  was 
called  by  the  Romans  Meduacus  Minor,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Meduacus  Major,  the  modem  Brenta.  The  whole  course  of  the  Bac- 
chiglione is  about  90  miles.  The  stream  turns  a  Unge  number  of  com 
and  other  mills. 

BACK  RIVER    [North  Polar  Countrim.] 

BACKERaUNGE;  a  district  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  situated 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Simderbunds,  and  forming  with  that 
tract  a  part  of  the  labyrinth  of  creeks  and  rivers  which  characterise 
the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
Backergunge  formed  part  of  the  lai^e  district  of  Dacca  Jelalpore. 
The  population  in  1801  when  the  separation  took  place  amounted  to 
926,728 ;  and  the  area  of  the  new  district  oomprehoided  ^SQ^  square 
mUes  :  in  1822  the  population  was  686,640. 

From  its  low  situation  this  district  is  liable  to  inundations,  and 
has  frequently  suffered  from  that  cause.  The  quantity  of  jungle 
covering  its  surface  gave  shelter  to  numerous  alligators  and  tigers. 
The  country  became  also  the  resort  of  numerous  daooits,  or 
river  pirates.  Since  the  time  when  Backergunge  has  been  consti- 
tuted a  separate  district  imder  the  Indian  government,  the  land  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  cleared,  which  has  rendered  the  climate  more 
healthy,  and  has  at  the  same  time  dislodged  the  beasts  of  prey,  end  a 
strong  body  of  police  has  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  pirates. 

During  the  periodical  rains  the  lands  of  Backeigunge  are  overflowed 
by  the  water  of  the  Ganges,  which  leaves  a  sUmy  and  veiy  fertilising 
deposit  This,  acted  upon  by  the  hot  sun,  makes  the  soil  exceedingly 
productive,  so  that  it  yields  every  year  two  harvests  of  rice,  which 
are  abundamt  and  of  good  quality,  and  serve  in  a  great  degree  for  the 
supply  of  the  market  of  Calcutta.  In  1822  owing  to  an  extensive 
inundation  upwards  of  10,000  persons,  with  great  numbers  of  cattle 
and  houses,  were  swept  away  by  the  flood. 

Many  of  the  population  are  Hindoos ;  the  remainder  being  gene- 
rally Mohammedans.  Several  colonies,  the  descendants  of  Portuguese 
who  settled  here  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  occupy  the  southem 
quarter  of  Backeiigunge :  they  have  much  degenerated  from  the 
civilisation  of  their  ancestors. 

The  town  of  Backergtuiffe,  which  is  situated  in  22*  86^  N.  lat, 
90*  24^  E.  long.,  is  about  120  miles  E.  from  Calcutta.  The  courts  of 
justioe  and  of  revenue  under  the  British  government  were  formerly 
stationed  here,  but  when  the  separation  of  the  district  from  Dacca 
Jelalpore  took  place,  the  courts  were  removed  to  Burri^ol  or  BwritanU, 
which  is  now  the  capital  of  the  district  Burrdshol  is  situated  on 
the  right  ban^  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Changes,  on  one  of  the 
islands  formed  by  the  interoommimications  of  the  various  riven  and 
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streams  in  this  district :  the  town  is  about  120  miles  R  by  N.  from 
Calcutta. 

(Hamilton's  Saat  India  OaMeUetr;  and  Jteporit  of  OommitUei  nf 
tAe  Hofue  of  Oommon»  on  the  Affairs  of  India.) 

BACKWELL.    [Somersbtshire.] 

BACa      [HUNOART.] 

BA'CTRIA.orBA'CTBIANA.    [Bokhara.] 

BACUP.    [Lanoashirb.] 

BADAGRY  is  a  town  on  that  part  of  the  ooast  of  Guinea  which  is 
commonly  called  the  Slave  Coast;  about  6**  N.  lat.,  8*  80'  E.  long. 
It  is  6  or  7  miles  from  the  shore,  on  the  banks  of  what  is  called  the 
Westem  River  of  the  Lagos.  This  river  according  to  Bowdich  runs 
from  the  river  Lagos,  whose  mouth  is  about  i*"  HQrE.  long.,  towards 
the  west  to  the  river  Volta,  which  approaches  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich :  it  there  joins  the  Volta  near  its  mouth.  [Lagos.]  A 
natural  canal  unites  this  westem  river  with  the  sea  at  Badagnr. 
The  town  may  contain  upwards  of  10,000  inhabitants,  who  formerly 
dealt  in  slaves  to  a  great  extent,  for  which  reason  the  Portuguese 
established  at  this  place  five  fustoiies,  and  resorted  to  it  annually 
with  manv  vessels.  The  houses  except  that  of  the  king  are  con- 
stracted  of  bamboo  cane,  and  are  only  of  one  story.  The  market  is 
well  supplied  with  poultry,  yams,  maise,  palm-wine,  country  doth, 
kc  The  king  of  Badagry  is  not  an  independent  sovereign,  but 
subject  to  the  king  of  Eyeo,  or  Eatunga,  who  resides  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  coast.  Captain  Clappeorton  and  Richard  Lander  set 
out  from  Badagry  on  their  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 

BADAJOZ  (Pax  Angutta  of  the  Romans),  a  fortified  city  of  Spain* 
capital  of  the  old  province  of  Estremadura  and  of  the  modem 
province  of  Badajoz,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gnadiana, 
5  miles  from  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  and  220  miles  S.W.  from 
Madrid,  in  88**  50'  N.  Ut,  6**  48'  W.  long :  the  popuUtion  is  about 
12,000. 

The  dty  is  built  on  a  hUl,  which  on  the  north,  overlooking  the 
river,  rises  to  a  height  of  from  200  to  800  feet.  On  the  highest  pari 
of  this  hill  is  an  ancient  Moorish  castle,  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  whence 
the  dty  slopes  gently  to  the  south,  east,  and  west,  with  the  rivulet 
Rivillas  on  the  eastern  side  flowing  northward  to  the  Guadiana. 
Long  walls  descend  to  the  river,  and  connect  the  dty  with  a  bridge 
of  granite  of  28  arches,  608  yajxls  in  length,  and  28  feet  wide.  This 
bridge  was  finished  in  1596,  from  the  designs  of  Herrera,  and  is 
defended  on  the  north  bank  by  a  bridge-head  (tdte  du  pont).  On 
the  land-side  the  dty  is  defended  by  a  strong  wall  flanked  by  eight 
bastions  and  by  a  wide  and  deep  oitch.  The  castle  stands  wit£in 
the  wall  on  the  high  ground  to  the  north-east  It  occupies  the  site 
of  part  of  the  andent  town,  and  remains  of  a  mosque  with  red 
brick  arches  still  exist  within  its  inclosure.  There  are,  bemdes  the 
gate  of  the  bridge,  four  other  entrances  to  the  town.  The  outworks 
consist  of  the  ravelin  of  San  Roque  on  the  eastern  side,  which  covers 
a  dam  and  sluice  upon  the  Rivillas ;  Fort  Picuiina  on  the  south-east; 
Fort  Pardaleras  on  the  Sierra  de  Vientos  (Hill  of  Winds),  a  crown- 
work  occupying  the  southem  side  of  the  town,  from  which  it  is 
separated  600  feet ;  and  on  the  norUiem  side  of  the  Guadiana,  Fort 
San  Christoval,  which  is  600  feet  square,  stands  upon  a  rocky 
eminence,  and  is  coimected  with  the  bridge-head. 

The  city  consists  of  tolerably  good  houses,  most  of  which  are 
furnished  with  balconies  and  lattices,  and  are  painted  in  colours  or 
whitewashed.  The  best  streets  occupy  the  northern  and  higher 
ground,  and  are  suffidently  wide;  most  of  the  other  streets  are 
narrow,  but  all  are  dean.  The  city  is  without  fountains,  but  is  well 
supplied  with  water  from  wells.  There  is  a  lai^  square,  the  Plasa 
de  la  Constitudon,  commonly  called  the  Campo  de  San  Juan,  from 
the  cathedral  dedicated  to  San  Juan  being  situated  there.  This 
open  space  has  on  one  dde  a  public  walk,  shaded  by  trees  and 
furnished  with  seats,  which  is  the  favourite  promenade,  but  there  is 
another  public  walk  on  the  hank  of  the  Guadiana.  The  Casa  de 
Ayuntamiento,  or  house  of  assembly  for  the  province,  the  theatre^ 
and  several  cafds,  are  also  dtuated  in  the  Campo  de  San  Juan.  The 
cathedral  is  not  distinguished  for  its  architecture.  It  was  b«gun  in 
1248  by  Alonso  d  Sabio.  The  facade  is  later,  in  the  GrsBco-Romano 
s^le.  In  the  ohapds  of  the  cathedral  are  some  paintings  by  Morales^ 
who  was  a  native  of  Badijos.  The  French  took  away  four  of  the 
best,  and  those  which  remain  have  been  injured  by  restoring.  Besides 
the  cathedral  there  are  five  pariah  churches.  The  dtv  contains  also 
an  arsenal  and  a  military  hospital  At  the  time  of  the  suppresnon 
of  monasteries  in  Spain,  Badajos  contained  five  convents  of  monks 
and  three  of  nuns,  tiie  buildings  of  which  have  since  been  approixriated 
to  dvil,  military,  and  educational  purposes.  Badijox  has  soma 
tanneries  and  manufactures  of  leather,  coarse  woollens,  and  soap, 
and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Portu^,  chiefly  contraband. 

Badajoz  is  the  place  of  residence  of  the  captain-general  of  theprovinoCp 
and  is  Uie  seat  of  a  bishop,  suffingan  to  the  archbishop  of  Santiago. 

Alonso  IX.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  took  Badijoz  from  the 
Moors  in  1280.  It  was  bedeged  without  success  by  the  Portuguese 
in  1660  end  1705,  and  by  the  French,  under  Kdlerman  and  Victor  in 
1808  and  1809.  It  was  taken  by  Soult  in  1810,  and  was  unsucoass- 
iuUy  bedeged  by  the  English  on  May  5  and  May  29, 181 1.  The  last 
siege  was  commenced  March  16,  1812,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington^ 
and  Badiyos  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  night  of  April  6,  after  a 
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terrible  o(nifliot>  in  whkh  tlie  Iom  of  the  Brititk  in  killed  and  woanded 
amounted  to  nearly  5000  men.  The  city  was  sacked  for  two  daya 
and  niglita,  the  Duke  and  hia  of&oara  In  rain  endeaTouring  to  eheck 
tbe  atrocitiee  of  the  infuriated  loldlen. 

(Ford'i  Hand-Book  pf  Spain;  Mndos,  Vicoicnano  tU  ApaiUt; 
Napiei^i  History  of  the  PenifmUar  War,  xvi  5.) 

BADAKHSHA'N,  a  eouotry  of  Central  AaM»  now  aubjeot  to  the 
Uzbek  chief  of  Kunduz,  is  situated  between  09*  and  73**  E.  long., 
SO*"  and  88*  K.  lat  It  is  bounded  B.  by  KafBriatan  and  Chitral, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Hhsdu-Kooah;  W.  by  Kundus, 
fh>m  which  it  is  divided  by  a  high  flat-topped  range  crossed  by  the 
pass  of  Lattaband ;  K.  by  Bokhara ;  and  R  by  the  table-land  of  Pamir. 
The  rorfaee  preeenta  a  few  plains  of  considerable  eitent  in  the  weet 
and  central  districts,  bnt  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is  oovered 
with  monniaius  which  are  oAeta  partlr  from  the  Hindu-Kooah  on 
the  Booth,  and  partly  from  the  Bolor-Tagh  which  forms  the  frontier 
towards  China  on  the  eaai  The  whole  country  belongs  to  the  basin 
of  the  Oxus,  and  has  a  general  inclination  westward.  The  principal 
▼alleys  are  those  of  the  Oxus  and  ita  fteder  the  Kokeha ;  besides 
these  there  are  numeroua  glens,  rayines,  and  chasms,  trayeraed  by 
streams  of  the  purest  water.  The  soil  in  the  lower  plains  and 
▼alleys  is  in  general  yefy  fertile ;  but  the  mountains  are  for  the  most 
part  bare,  rocky,  and  treeless,  yielding  little  else  than  aummer 
pasture.  In  some  instances  they  are  buttreaMd  by  swelling  hills 
alike  fitted  for  agricultural  or  pastoral  purposes,  in  general  howerer 
the  slopes  are  abrupt ;  they  are  nowerer  made  productare  in  parte  by 
terrace  cultiyation.  The  mountain  chains  of  Badakhahan  ars  formed 
of  the  older  rooks,  bnt  they  are  largely  trayeraed  by  immense  masses 
of  yery  impure  limestone,  in  which  deposits  of  laois-lasuli  are  found. 
The  highest  central  range  is  that  of  Khcia-Monamed,  which  runs 
north-westward  from  the  Hindu-Koosh  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxua ; 
it  is  pieroed  by  the  Eokcha  above  Fyzabad.  The  highest  pointa  of 
this  range  reach  a  height  of  about  7000  feet  aboye  the  sea,  and 
between  8000  and  4000  feet  above  the  plaiuk  In  the  east  and  sooth 
the  mountains  are  much  higher,  and  ayalaaelisa  are  of  frequent 
oocurrenoe  in  winter.  In  summer  the  coontry  presents  eyerywhere 
beautiAil  and  picturesque  scenerr. 

The  inhabitants  of  Badakhahan  are  T&jiks;  their  language  is 
Persian;  and  they  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Bhiah  sect  Their 
number  is  greatly  reduced  since  their  subjection  by  M urad  Beg,  the 
Uzbek  chief  of  Kundua,  in  1825.  The  Uabeks  of  Kundua  are 
Sunnite  Mohammedans,  and  they  either  extenninated  by  the  sword 
or  swept  away  to  the  alaye-market  of  Bokhara  all  the  Badakhahlea  of 
the  plains  and  lower  districts  who  did  not  conform  to  their  own 
religions  notions.  Henoe  many  districts  are  now  yery  scantily 
Inhabited :  the  Yale  of  Meahid  to  the  west  of  Fyzabad,  the  former 
capital  of  the  country,  was  formerly  extremely  populous,  but  when 
trayened  by  Lieutenant  Wood  it  did  not  contain  100  fknutieai 
With  the  exception  of  Jerm,  the  prsaent  capital,  there  are  scarcely 
any  towns  or  villages  in  the  country.  Relationa  to  the  number  of 
six  or  eJi^t  families  live  in  hamlets  consisting  of  as  many  dwelling 
houses  built  on  the  glen  or  hill  aide  near  a  rivulet^  and  the  whole 
surrounded  by  an  outer  walL  Along  the  strsam  are  planted  some 
walnut  and  mulberry-trees,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  are  the 
scanty  com  lands  of  the  little  community.  The  houses  are  formed 
of  dry  stone  walls  divided  into  compartments  and  covered  with  a  flat 
roof,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  to  let  out  the  smoke ;  the  oompart- 
menta  in  whidi  the  stock  is  kept  are  sunk  two  feet  under  ground. 
The  walls  are  plastered  inside  and  out  with  mud.  In  many  of  ihm 
valleys  the  population,  scanty  as  it  is,  is  too  great  for  the  limited 
extent  of  theur  com  lands.  The  hill-men  always  go  armed,  the 
kwlanders  rarely ;  but  in  everv  house  are  to  be  foimd  old  matehlocka, 
in  the  management  of  which  the  Bkdakhahies  ars  very  expert 

The  Kokeha  ia  formed  bv  streams  that  spring  Drom  the  main  ersat 
of  the  Hindu-Koosh  on  the  bordem  of  ]&kfllristan  and  Chitral,  and 
flows  northward  through  a  narrow  valley  or  gien  screened  by  high 
naked  mountains,  and  to  a  bed  from  00  to  80  feet  below  the  snrfiuse 
of  the  valley.  Below  Senna  where  there  is  a  ford  the  Kokeha,  when 
crossed  by  Lieutenant  Wood  in  December,  waa  4Z  yards  wide,  2i  feet 
deep,  and  ita  velocity  was  41  miles  per  hour.  Here  its  bed  was 
60  feet  below  the  valley,  and  its  banks  were  composed  of  masses  of 
eonglom€tate,reetiiigon  thin  horiiontalhnren  of  sandstone.  Further 
down  near  Jerm,  the  present  capital  of  Hadakhshan,  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  so  narrow  that  a  man  can  leap  across  the  stream,  whieh  nma 
between  roeky  iHtDs  fUl  70  feet  above  the  water;  at  Jerm  itself 
the  valley  of  the  Kokeha  is  about  a  mile  wide.  A  few  milee  below 
Jerm  the  river  ia  joined  on  the  Hlght  bank  by  the  Wardodj,  and  then 
fweepingfound  to  westward  it  pierces  the  Kh^Mohamed  M  ouniaina. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Fyxabad  the  former  oi^ntai  of  Badakhahan, 
now  in  mtos,  it  enters  a  grassy  plain  in  which  it  still  flows  in  a  deep 
rocky  trench-like  bed,  and  enters  the  Oxus  on  the  left  bank  near 
the  western  bomdary  of  Badakhahan.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  every- 
where so  deep,  that  even  on  the  melting  of  the  snowa  there  ia  no 
fear  of  inundation.  The  Kokeha  hka  every  other  tributary  of  the 
Oxus  la  fertile  in  gold. 

The  mountains  that  indose  the  Kokeha  to  the  south  of  Jann  are 
oowpoasd  of  mica«late  richly  impregnated  with  iron-oie ;  here  also 
aebertoa  aad  antimony  are  oooarionally  fouAd.     Tha  Badakhahiea 


smelt  inm  with  more  success  than  moat  people  of  the  eaat,  but 
from  want  of  capital  and  wood  foi  fuel,  and  stQl  more  ft^mi  the 
want  of  a  setUea  government,  there  is  Uttle  or  no  progreaa  made. 
With  the  arUclea  they  make,  such  aa  iron  pott  they  trade  with  their 
Chinese  neighbours  and  the  Kaflir&  Still  higher  up  the  valley  of 
the  Kokeha  are  the  femoua  Ladjwoid  or  Lapia^LsMuli  mines,  the 
entrance  to  whloh  is  in  the  free  of  the  mountaina  on  the  right  bank 
about  1500  feet  above  the  river.  The  mountaina  here  are  composed 
of  black  and  white  limestone,  unalrattfled  and  plentifhlly  vained.  To 
detach  the  lapis-laauli  a  flre  is  lit  over  the  rock  containing  ity  and 
when  the  stone  becomes  suffldently  heated,  cold  water  ia  daabed  upoa 
it,  and  the  rock  is  thus  fractured.  These  minee  ware  not  worked  bjr 
the  Kundua  chief  at  the  time  of  Lieutenant  Wood'a  visit 

The  WardodSt  the  principal  feeder  of  the  Kokeha,  riaea  la  the  east 
of  Badakhahan,  in  the  plain  of  lakashm  (1 0,900  feet  above  the  sea,  snd 
about  6  miles  wide).  At  first  It  flows  towards  the  south,  paat  the 
village  of  Zebak,  consisting  of  only  50  houses,  and  yet  the  lariat  fdaee 
in  Badakhahan  next  to  Jerm ;  below  Zebak  to  its  junction  with  the 
Kokeha  it  mna  through  a  narrow  valley  screened  "by  mountains  from 
3000  to  4000  feet  above  the  stream.  The  vaUey  of  the  Wardodj  ii 
exposed  for  six  months  in  the  year  to  a  cold  wind  called  Bad-i-Wakhao, 
or  Wind-of-Wakhan,  which  pierces  the  very  bones  of  travellen. 
Walnut  and  some  stone-fruit  trees  flourish  ia  the  valley ;  also  red 
willow  and  white  poplar,  which  ssrve  for  fuel;  beans  will  not  grow; 
wheat  is  the  common  grain.  East  of  the  junction  of  the  two  riven  in 
the  mountains  near  the  hamlet  of  Khyrabad  are  the  iron  mines  of 
Arganjika.  In  the  valley  of  the  Wardodj,  as  wdl  aa  in  that  of  the 
Kokeha,  are  numerous  landslips  of  enormous  magnitude  and  other 
evidences  of  earthquakea  Near  Zebak  are  large  deposfta  of  sulphur. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  in  an  alpine  countiy  Uke  this  there  are 
numerous  springs,  cataracts,  and  waterialls. 

The  OxHm  (celled  also  Amoo  and  Jihoon)  sptinga  from  the  westera 
extremity  of  the  Lake  Sir-i-Kol,  which  is  situated  15,600  feet  above 
the  sea,  on  a  part  of  the  table-land  of  Pamir,  locally  oalled  Bami- 
Duniah,  <  Roof-of-the- World.'  The  western  extremity  of  the  lake  if 
in  87*  27'  N.  Ut,  78*  W  B.  long.  The  course  of  the  Oxus  is 
westward  through  the  Durah  or  valley  of  9ir-i-Kol.  The  mountains 
that  indoae  the  river  are  not  very  lofty  or  precipitoui^  but  broken 
down  to  abrupt  declivities,  either  by  the  weatJier  or  by  subterranean 
oonvulrions.  On  emergina  from  the  8ir-i-Kol  valley  tLe  rtver  enters 
the  district  of  Wokhan,  where  it  receives  on  the  left  bank,  att  Lanjrrr- 
Kish,  the  Sirhad,  which  comes  frvm.  the  Hindu-Koosh  and  drains  the 
Mastuch-  or  Mastodj-Durah,  from  the  head  of  which  there  ia  a  peai 
into  Chitral  across  the  Hindu-Koosh.  The  hamlet  of  Issar,  a  litOe 
east  of  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  is  in  37*  2^  K.  lat ;  Langer- 
Kiah  is  10,800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  aibout  70  milea  from  the  source 
of  the  Oxua.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  a  little  below  laaar  and 
800  feet  up  the  fiMC  of  tiie  mountain,  there  ia  a  minenl  spring  with  s 
temperature  of  116*  Fahr.  At  the  junction  the  mountains  sre 
considerably  diminished  in  height  From  Langer-Kieh  the  Oxns  flova 
slowly  westward  through  a  valley  varying  in  width  from  a  mile  to  a 
few  hundred  yaida,  in  some  parts  grassy  in  othen  ooversd  with  red- 
willow  copees,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ish-Kashm,  wbeaMe  it  maa 
north-west  between  two  mountain  rangea  and  aeparetea  the  diatrieti 
of  Shagnan  and  Darwas.  Opposite  Ish-Kaahm  the  Oxua  ia  85  yards 
wide.  To  the  north  of  Darwaa  it  tuma  weatwatd  for  aavetal  mika, 
and  then  south-westward  through  a  wide  plain  covered  with  jungle  to 
a  distance  of  4  or  5  milea  from  its  banka  At  the  wealem  angle  of 
Badakhahan  tiie  Oxua  is  joined  by  the  Kokdia  just  above  the  village 
of  Kilah-Chap,  below  which  it  resumes  ita  weatem  coune^  In  the 
upper  part  of  ita  course  the  Oxns  is  fordable  at  several  pointa;  bctwen 
Darwaa  and  Shagnan  it  is  crossed  by  mde  boats;  in  Darwazitis 
bridged,  and  in  winter  it  is  fordable  at  points  botJi  here  and  as  lar 
down  aa  Hasrai-Iman  in  Kundua.  No  vessel  navigatea  it  for  oom- 
merdal  purposes  in  the  part  of  ita  tourse  here  spoken  of.  The  riyer 
between  Jan-Kilah  and  Said  waa  forded  by  Lieotenaat  Wood  on  the 
19th  of  March ;  it  here  runs  in  three  channda  with  pebbly  botteoB; 
in  the  eastem  chauial  the  water  waa  nearly  stagnant,  the  central  ene 
waa  100  yards  wide  and  had  a  velooity  of  three  milea  an  hour,  the 
westem  waa  300  yardawide  and  ran  at  the  rate  of  four  milea  an  hoor. 
Kafllahs  traverse  the  upper  valley  of  the  Oxns  to  Tarkaad,  sod  the 
ftmte  is  probably  a  very  ancient  one. 

The  plain  of  Tnrghi-i-Tippa,  which  astends  frvm  the  fork  of  the 
Kokeha  and  the  Oxus  for  about  80  milaa  ak>i«  tha  left  bank  of  the 
latter,  is  one  of  the  best  distiiots  in  Badakhahan.  Low  swelling  hills 
rise  here  and  there  upon  it»  and  the  whc^  is  eovevad  with  rieh 
paature,  dotted  with  sheep^  herds  of  horses^  and  drovaa  of  catda 
In  this  plain  axe  nmaina  of  a  giganttie  canal,  which  onaa  oonveyed  a 
fertiliaing  atream  across  HfiPom  the  Oxua  at  Jan-Kilah,S8  mUeaabors 
the  junction.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  phnn  near  the  Kokeha 
there  are  vestiges  of  an  ancient  city,  wlueh  the  TAjiks  call  Barbamh. 
The  reed  jungle  which  widely  fringea  the  Oxm  k  infested  hj  Hone; 
it  abounds  in  deer,  pheasants,  and  otiier  game. 

The  town  of  Jerm,  aituated  on  the  left  bank  of  tlia  Kokeha, 
although  the  capital  of  Badakhahan,  is  little  mors  than  a  dvtsr  of 
acattersd  hamleta  containing  about  ISOO  inhabitantai  It  ia  defended 
by  a  subalantially-built  fort  It  ia  the  only  mai^et4own  la  the  whole 
Tha  goveiBor  appointed  by  the  Knadoi  chief  nsidea  hM^ 
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Lieatenant  Wood,  who  spent  the  mouth  of  Jantiary  here, 
found  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  month  10**,  the  highest  48%  and 
the  mean  fiO'S*'  Fahr. 

"  Of  Fmabad"  the  former  capital  of  Badakhshan,  Lieutenant  Wood 
(from  whose  'Journey  to  the  Bouroe  of  the  Oxus'  this  artiole  is 
oompiled)  says,  ^'soansely  a  Testige  is  left  saTe  the  withered  trees 
whieh  onoe  ornamented  its  gardens.  Its  fort*  the  dilapidated  walls  of 
which  are  still  standing,  oooupied  a  rode  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
eommanding  the  entranoe  of  the  upper  yalley,  which  is  here  400 
yards  wida  Behind  the  site  of  the  town  tiie  mountains  rise  in 
suooessiTe  ridges  to  a  height  of  at  least  2000  feet  Before  it  flows  the 
Kokoha,  in  a  rooky  trenohlike  bed,  sufficiently  deep  to  preclude  all 
fear  of  inundation.  Looking  up  the  mountain-Talley,  the  ruined  and 
unoultivated  gardens  are  seen  to  fringe  the  stream  for  a  distanoe  of 
two  miles  above  the  town,  while  in  en  opposite  direction  the  Kokoha 
winds  through  a  grassy  plain,  whioh,  sweeping  out  from  the  base  of 
Khoja-Mohamed,  is  endroled  by  swelling  hills,  alike  fitted  for  agri- 
eoltural  or  pastoral  purposes."  From  the  absence  of  prominent 
ruins.  Lieutenant  Wood  infers  that  the  town  could  not  nave  been 
substantially  builk  The  inhabitants,  on  their  subjugation  by  Murad 
Beg,  were  removed  to  Kundus,  "  a  place  only  fit  to  be  the  residence 
of  aquatic  biida*'    Fyaabad  was  alao  sometimes  called  Radaklnhan. 

In  such  a  country  there  are  great  varieties  of  dlimate ;  the 
■now  lies  about  the  Sir-i-Kol  from  October  to  the  end  of  June, 
when  its  nein^bourhood  is  all  alive  with  the  Khirghis  and  their 
numerous  flooks  and  herds.  The  lake  is  the  haunt  of  innumer- 
able aquatic  fowL  By  the  beginning  of  March  spring  has  oom- 
menoed  below  the  junction  of  the  Wardodj  with  the  Kokoha,  and 
the  neaaon  is  still  more  advanoed  in  the  plains  and  valleya  west- 
ward, end  the  greensward  is  enamelled  wiui  crocuses,  daffodils,  and 
■nowdrops. 

The  country  is  generally  bare  of  treea.  Poplar  and  fruit-trees  m 
usually  found  near  the  habitations,  and  are  probably  not  indigenous. 
In  some  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Oxus  the  mulberry  is  largely 
grown  for  the  production  of  silk.  The  indigenous  trees  are  the 
archa,  or  dwarf  fir,  whioh  serves  for  building  purposes ;  almond  and 
pistachio-trees,  which  grow  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Hindu-Koosh ; 
and  the  willow,  whioh  margins  most  of  the  streams.  In  the  Durah 
Sir-i-Kol  the  willow  grows  at  18,000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  here  it  is 
oidy  a  bush.  Plums  grow  as  high  up  as  Langer-KislL  Furae  bushes, 
willow,  and  animals'  dung,  are  commonly  used  for  fuel ;  those  who 
are  more  wealthy  sometimes  bum  charcosl  made  from  the  archa  or 
the  almond-tree. 

Besides  the  animals  named  before,  asses  and  hogs  are  numerous  in 
parts.  But  the  most  important  domestic  animal  in  the  mountainous 
districts  is  the  yak,  or  kash-gow,  as  it  is  called  in  Wakhan.  It  gives 
richer  milk  than  the  cow,  but  leas  of  it.  It  is  used  as  a  beast  of 
burden ;  and  it  is  endowed  with  great  sagacity,  so  that  it  can  find  a 
sure  footing  when  travellers  are  at  fault,  and  it  acts  as  pioneer 
throu^  the  snow-clad  passes  of  the  mountains.  The  yaks  are 
gregarious  and  set  the  wolves  (which  abound  in  Wakhan  and  Pamiif) 
at  defiance.  The  hair  of  the  body  is  dipped  onoe  a  year  and  woven 
into  mats,  and  also  into  a  strong  stuff  of  which  riding  trousers  are 
made :  the  tail-hair  is  spun  into  ropes ;  the  end  of  the  tail  with  the 
hair  on  is  made  into  fly-flappers  (diowriee)  so  common  in  Ohina  and 
Hindustan.  The  animal  is  about  84  feet  high,  very  hairy,  and  very 
poweiAil,  so  much  so  that  it  is  conmionly  used  for  the  saddle.  It 
frequents  the  high  mountain  dopes  and  their  flat  summits ;  a  tempe- 
ratore  bdow  aero  delights  it.  If  tiie  snow  on  the  mountain-top  lies  too 
deep  for  it  to  get  at  the  herbage,  it  rolla  itself  down  the  dopea  and 
eats  its  way  up  again,  displacing  a  groove  of  snow  at  each  asoent. 

Among  wild  animals  are  the  kuteh-gar  and  the  rass,  spedes  of 
wild  sheep  met  with  on  the  confines  of  Pamir,  eagles,  hares,  deers, 
foxes,  neat  numbers  of  partridges,  pheasants,  ravens,  jays,  sparrows, 
larks,  bulbuls^  Ac. 

The  district  of  WdtOum  embraces  the  main  valley  of  the  Oxus  fr^>m 
Ishkashm  upwards,  tha  durahs  of  Sirhad  and  Sir-i-Kol,  and  the 
adjaoent  mountains.  The  population  is  scanty — ^probably  not  much 
above  a  thousand--and  these  are  confined  to  the  vaUey  of  the  Oxus 
bdow  Langsi^Kisk  and  the  duiah  of  Birhad ;  the  rest  of  the  surface 
being  fat  most  of  the  year  dreary  and  uninhabitabl&  In  this 
enumeration  the  iriiitTB;li<«  are  not  comprised.  The  ruler  of  Wakhan 
is  only  nominally  subject  to  Kundus;  he  derives  his  revenue 
from  dave  dealing  and  from  taxing  in  kind  the  Tarkand  Kafilahs  that 
pass  up  the  durah  of  Sir-i-KoL  He  obtains  his  slaves  from  the 
faiakh-Dniah,  a  mountain  district  north  of  Wakhan  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Oxus.  The  slaves  are  bartered  with  tha  Usbeks  of 
Kundui  Ibr  horses,  and  ara  again  sold  by  them  to  the  ruler  of 
(}hitraL  The  Wakhan  ruler,  as  wdl  as  the  rulan  of  Badakhshan, 
Darwa%  and  Chitial,  claim  to  be  descended  from  Alexander  the 
Great 

Tha  flooks  of  the  Wakhanioonstltute  his  riches.  The  skm  and  fleece 
of  the  sheM)  supply  him  with  doth;  during  the  long  wlntar  the 
women  sphi  the  wool  and  the  men  weave  it  into  doth.  The  valuable 
wool  of  whioh  Kashmir  diawls  ar«  made  is  yidded  by  the  Wakhan 
goal  Wakhan  doM  aia  m«ch  valued  finr  their  swifkneas,  vigOano^ 
•adeooiags.    The  prindpalerops  in  Wakhan  are  peas  and  barley;  a 


little  wheat  also  is  grown.  Tha  seed  is  sown  in  April  and  the  orop 
is  ripe  in  July ;  com  has  to  be  imported  from  oountries  lower  down 
the  Oxus.  In  summer  the  women  ascend  to  the  higher  valleys  and 
mountain  pastures,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  labours  of  the  dairyi 
whilst  the  men  remain  to  look  after  the  crops.  In  winter  the 
Khiighiz  occadonally  spread  their  tents  in  Wakhan,  bringing  with 
them  vast  numbers  of  yaks,  sheep,  dogs,  and  Bactrian  camds. 
These  Khirghis  have  the  nauseous  custom  of  eating,  not  tobaooo,  but 
snuff,  which  they  absolutely  swallow.  *  They  all  have  bad  teeth. 

The  houses  resemble  those  of  Badakhfthan,  except  that  they  have 
laxge  stoves  in  the  Russian  fashion  occupying  an  entire  side  of  the 
house.  The  smoke  is  annoying,  but  its  pungency  to  the  eyes  is  in  a 
great  measure  avoided  by  lying  on  the  floor.  Furse  and  wood  are 
used  for  fuel.  A  branch  of  red-willow,  whioh  oontains  mueh  redn, 
serves  for  a  candla  As  many  as  six  flunilise  Uva  together  in  one  or 
two  ^wrtments. 

The  district  of  Skagnan^  further  down  tha  Oxus  and  on  its  right 
bank,  is  a  mountainous  oountiy,  said  to  be  aooessible  only  at  mid- 
■unmier,  and  even  then  the  paaaas  an  sanetimes  treaofaaroua,  and 
avalanches  are  very  frequent  There  is  said  to  be  a  lake  in  Shagnan 
half  a  da/a  journey  in  circumference,  and  communicating  with  the 
Oxus  (here  called  Panj)  by  a  stream  "  sufildent  to  turn  two  mills." 
At  Gharan,  a  small  place  consisting  of  a  fort  and  a  few  hamlets, 
near  the  bend  of  the  Oxus  to  the  north-west,  are  the  frmous  ruby 
mines.  The  entranoe  to  them  is  said  to  be  1200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  The  formation  of  the  mountain  is  either  red 
sandstone  or  limestone  largdy  impregnated  with  magneaia.  The 
rubiea  occur  in  the  rook  in  round  nodules  or  whitidi  blotches  of 
oonsiderable  siae.  The  mines  are  not  now  worked.  The  Kundui 
chief  irritated  at  the  small  profit  derived  from  them  aoon  after  his 
subjugation  of  the  country,  swept  away  600  families  of  the  district 
and  sold  them  as  slaves.  The  produce  of  the  mines  waa  formerly 
exported  to  Bokhara  and  China. 

Botkan  lies  lower  down  the  Oxus,  to  the  north-west  of  Shagnan, 
and  like  it  ii  inaoesdble  except  in  the  middle  of  summer.  Both 
countries  abound  in  stone-fruit,  and  the  mulberry  flourishes  in  the 
valleys.  The  crops  are  wheat  and  barley.  Cowa  and  taheep  are  the 
prindpal  stock;  the  Khirghis  camel  is  the  beast  of  burden.  The 
mhabitants  of  both  districts  are  Shiahs ;  their  dress  and  houses  are 
like  those  of  the  Wakhanis.  Boshan  has  about  1000  families; 
Shagnan  now  has  not  more  than  half  that  number.  The  two 
districts  pay  a  joint  tribute  of  fifteen  alaves  to  the  Kundui  chief. 
The  language  spoken  in  these  districts  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  them. 

JOomiMM  lies  between  Badakhshan  and  the  left  bsnk  of  the  Oxus, 
and  west  of  Shagnan  and  Roshan.  This  also  is  sn  exceedingly 
mountainous  country,  to  be  traversed  only  by  footmen.  Cotton  is 
grown  on  what  little  soil  there  is,  and  woven  into  cloth,  whioh  ia 
exported  in  return  for  com  and  gunpowder.  All  the  villagea  are 
biult  dong  the  Oxus.  The  Darwads  are  Tdjiks,  Sunnite  Moham- 
medans, and  speak  Persian.  Their  country  is  independent  of  Kundus. 
The  Bhah,  or  king,  keepa  up  a  oomparativelv  liuge  force.  To  the 
north  of  Darwas  and  on  the  oppodte  side  of  the  Oxus  is  another  very 
mountainous  district  called  Karatagin.  West  of  Darwas  is  tfaie 
distriot  of  Said,  the  most  western  part  of  Murad  Bog's  dominions 
north  of  the  Oxus.  It  is  named  from  Said,  a  village  of  about  100 
familiea,  which  atands  6  milea  f^m  the  Oxua,  on  the  edge  of  the 
jungle  that  fringes  the  river.  The  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  (tf 
Said  afford  sn  inexhaustible  supply  of  mineral  sdt 

Of  the  history  of  Badakhshan  litUe  is  known  prior  to  the  Uabeolk 
invadon  of  Tranaoxiana  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  The 
ranowned  Baber,  unable  to  hold  his  own  sgainst  the  Usbeks,  marched 
to  the  south  snd  founded  the  Mogul  empire,  of  which  both  Balkh  and 
lUiiAHiAitn  were  nominal  dependendes.  On  the  downfal  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  Badakhshan  owned  a  doubtful  Jlegianoe  to  KabuL 
In  1888  the  Usbeks,  dready  masters  of  Kundus  on  the  south  of  the 
Oxus,  invaded  Badakhshan,  commanded  by  the  chief  Murad  Be^,  and 
defeated  the  Badakhahies  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Taishkan,  nudway 
between  Fyaabad  and  the  Lattaband  pass.  The  conquered  army  feU 
bade  upon  fysabad,  and  Murad  unable  to  follow  up  his  victory  let 
the  oountry  retain  a  waning  independence  for  two  yeara  longer. 
Since  then  it  has  been,  and  for  the  first  time  aa  fiv  as  we  know,  a 
eonquered  country ;  its  towns  have  been  demolished  snd  their  inhaldt- 
ants  removed  to  people  the  pestilential  awanfpa  of  Kundus,  or  elae 
sold  aa  slaves  by  thdr  intolerant  rulers.  Before  their  oonverdon  to 
Islam  the  Badakhshies  seem  to  have  been  fire-worshippers. 

BA'DEN,  a  grand-duchy  in  the  south-west  of  Qhsrmany,  whose 
political  existence  dates  f^m  the  year  1808,  forms  a  compact  territory 
extending  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  dtoated  between 
47''  and  00*  N.  Ut,  7**  and  10*  E.  long.  Its  length  in  a  straight  line 
firom  north  to  south  is  about  160  miles.  The  breadth  is  extremely 
variable,  in  the  south  it  is  about  100  miles,  in  the  north  about 
60  milea^  bat  in  the  oentre  a  littie  south  of  Rantadt  it  is  hardly 
14  miles.  It  is  bounded  S.  by  the  Lake  of  Constans  and  the  Rhine, 
whioh  separate  it  from  Switaerland,  exoepting  for  three  short 
distances  where  the  territories  of  Sohsffhansen  and  Basel  stretch 
over  the  right  bank  of  the  river ;  W.  by  the  Rhine,  which  separatei 
it  from  mnoe  and  the  Palatinate ;  N.  by  Hesse-Darmstadt  and 
Bavaria;  and  S.  by  Wtbrtambevg  and  Hohanaolleni. 
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The  gnmd-dudhy  is  divided  into  four  drdes,  which  with  their  am» 
■abdiTiBioDfl,  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Circlet. 

8q.  milcB. 

Omnmimet. 

Popnlatlon  in  184oJ 

1.  Bee-KreU 
S.  Ober-Bhein     . 
S.  MltteUBhelii   . 
4.  T7ntcr3]ielii    . 

1601 
1651 
1620 
1612 

676 

448 

.     660 

682 

107,126 
656,076 
460,202 
640,668 

Total 

5806 

1505 

1,862,774 

Acoording  to  the  Census  returns  of  December  1849,  the  population 
oomraised  905,148  Catholics;  482,184  Lutherans  and  Reformed- 
littthenms;  479  Dissidents;  1421  Mennonites;  and  23,547  Jews. 
Baden  is  the  most  important  of  the  German  duchies ;  its  area  ie  not 
quite  so  lam  as  that  of  Yorkshire,  which  exceeds  it  in  population 
hj  abore  48^000. 

amrface  and  SoiL — ^The  htfger  part  of  this  state  is  of  a  mountainous 
or  hUly  character;  it  is  interspersed  with  fertile  and  pleasant  yalleys, 
but  contains  no  considerable  plain,  except  the  almost  uninterrupted 
rich  and  beautiful  lerel,  which,  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
and  in  its  sweep  northward  between  that  river  and  the  Black  Forest, 
has  the  Boden-See  or  Lake  of  Constans  for  its  southern  and  the  Main 
for  its  northern  extremities.  The  oountrr  slopes  from  east  to  west 
towards  the  Rhine,  into  which  nearly  all  the  rivers  in  the  Baden 
territory  diachaige  their  waters.  The  soil  is  generally  productive ; 
but  more  partictdarly  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  land 
adjacent  to  the  Neckar;  even  the  sandy  region  about  the  capital 
(Karisruhe)  has  been  woxked  into  fertility  by  penevering  cultivation ; 
and  there  are  few  tracts  in  the  more  elevated  districts  where  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  timber  is  impeded  by  climate  or  positive  barrenness. 

The  greater  part  of  the  sur&oe  is  as  stated  before  of  mountainous 
or  hilly  character ;  this  ii  mainly  owing  to  the  elevated  range  of  the 
Sekwanwald  (* Black  Forest'),  which  derives  its  name  from  the  dark 
tint  of  its  foliagp.  The  highlands  which  compose  it  spread  over  the 
southern  districts  of  Baden  almost  to  the  buiks  of  the  Rhine,  and 
rising  nearly  opposite  to  the  northern  declivities  of  the  Jura,  have 
been  considered  by  manv  as  a  prolongation  of  the  Jura  range.  The 
SchwarEwald  runs  parallel  to  the  Rhine  from  south-south-west  to 
north-north-east ;  it  forms  a  connected  chain  rather  than  a  aeries  of 
isolated  groups,  and  in  its  course  from  the  vale  of  the  Wutaoh 
towards  uie  ikt  bank  of  the  Neckar  it  throws  out  offsets  iato  the 
neighbouring  districts,  where  its  wild  and  woody  heights  subside  into 
slopes  covered  with  vineyards  and  orchards,  thickening  in  proportion 
as  they  approach  the  Rhine.  Its  heart  is  primitive  granite  and 
gneiss,  with  porphyry  on  its  sides,  and  sandstone  at  its  base  and 
along  its  most  elevateid  ridges.  The  principal  chain  contains  silver, 
copper,  lead,  and  cobalt:  it  abounds  in  pines  and  firs,  oaks  and 
beeches,  and  occupies  about  1290  square  nules,  of  which  upwards  of 
one-half  belongs  to  Baden.  The  highest  summits,  the  Feldbeig, 
between  Todtnau  and  Obeigarten,  the  Belchen,  at  ihe  extremity  of 
the  vale  of  Miinster,  and  the  Candel  near  Waldkirch,  do  not  rise  higher 
than  4886,  4356,  and  8906  feet  respectively.  The  greatest  leng^ 
of  the  chain  ia  about  80  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  in  the  south  is 
about  87  miles,  and  in  the  north  18  miles.  Its  inhabitants  who 
exceed  800,000  in  number  maintain  themselves  by  rearing  cattle  and 
by  mechanical  occupations.  The  rivers  which  rise  within  it  are  the 
IHmube,  Neckar,  Wutach,  Schwarzach,  Conder,  Treisam,  Kinzig, 
Huzg,  Enz,  Nagold,  Alb,  &a  Most  of  them  flow  westward  througii 
picturesque  valleys,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Rhine.  In 
one  of  these  valleys  are  situated  the  celebrated  baths  of  Baden-Baden. 
The  most  northerly  continuation  of  the  Schwarzwald  spreads  out  into 
a  spacious  plateau  ttom  18  to  18  miles  in  width,  which  is  occasionally 
diversified  by  eminences  of  some  altitude. 

^  Immediately  opposite  to  the  Black  Forest  but  on  the  northern  or 
right  bank  of  the  Neckar  rises  the  Odenwald,  a  range  of  inferior 
elevation.  It  spreads  through  that  portion  of  Baden  which  lies 
north  of  the  Neckar,  and  takes  a  north-easterly  bend  towards  the 
Tauber  and  Main;  in  the  west  it  has  an  abrupt  descent  to  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine.  In  the  latter  direction  it  is  composed  of  granite  and 
gneias,  overlaid  with  sandstone,  but  its  eastern  masses  are  wholly  of 
sandstone-formation  and  of  much  gentler  declivity.  It  is  not  nearly 
so  wild  a  region  as  tin  Black  Forest;  it  ia  densely  covered  with  oaks, 
beeches,  and  pines,  and  intersected  with  small  valleys  watered  by 
inconsiderable  streams ;  and  its  sides  and  base  as  well  as  these  valleys 
are  in  general  highly  cultivated  and  thickly  peopled.  The  most 
elevated  points  in  the  Odenwald  are  the  B^atsenbuokel,  near  Eber- 
bach,  and  the  Wakknopf,  north  of  Weinheim;  the  first  is  1878  feet 
and  the  latter  1572  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  south- 
westernmost  point  of  this  range  is  the  Heiligenberg,  in  the  vidniW 
of  Heidelberg,  which  is  1148  feet  in  height. 

The  Kaiserstuhl,  or  Emperor^s  Seat,  a  volcanic  mass,  nearly  10  miles 
in  length  and  5  miles  in  breadth,  which  Ues  between  the  Rhine  and 
Treisam,  and  is  wholly  isoUted  from  the  Black  Forest^  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  independent  group;  its  highest  summit,  the 
Todtenkopf,  has  an  elevation  of  1760  feet;  the  finest  vineyards  in 
the  grand-duchy  lie  around  it 

lUven  and  loJkei.—- Baden  contains  three  springs^  which  are  the 
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source  of  the  second  in  rank  of  European  rivers.  The  most  oonai- 
denble  of  these  springs  are  the  Brig  or  Brigach,  i^ch  flows  from 
Mount  Kesselberg  in  the  Sohwanwald,  near  SL  Geoigen,  in  the  souUi- 
eastem  part  of  the  grand-duchv,  and  passes  through  BilHngen ;  and 
the  Brege,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Roeaaok,  above  Fort^ 
wangen,  and  flows  nesrly 'south-east  until  it  meets  the  former, 
and  immediately  afterwards  unites  with  the  third  and  smaUest  stream, 
in  the  oourt-yard  of  Prince  Ftirstenbetig^s  residence  at  Donaneechingen, 
from  which  spot  the  united  waters  sssume  the  name  of  the  Donaa  or 
the  Danube.  Hence  it  takes  a  north-easteriy  direction^  quits  tiie 
Baden  territory  soon  after  to  the  west  of  Mohringen,  whence  it  flows 
through  the  south  extremity  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  once  more  entering 
Baden  beyond  Frielingen,  passes  into  Hohenzollem  to  the  west  of 
Sigmaringen.  The  most  important  stream  in  the  grsnd-duchy  is  the 
Rhine,  v^ch  enters  it  west  of  Stein,  in  the  canton  of  Bcfaaffhansen, 
on.the  southern  border.  On  quitting  the  territory  of  Basel,  where  it 
turns  to  the  north,  the  Rhine  skirts  the  western  districts  of  Baden 
until  it  enters  the  grand-duchy  of  Heaae  immediately  north  of  Mann- 
heim. Its  fall,  between  that  town  and  the  point  where  it  issues  finom 
the  Boden-See,  is  916  feet;  between  Schaffhausen  and  Basel  ita 
breadth  widens  from  about  340  to  750  feet^  and  at  Mannheim  it  wideoa 
to  1200  feet  The  flying  bridges  which  cross  it  afford  to  Baden  a 
means  of  communication  with  France  and  Switserland.  Its  winding 
course  is  intersected  by  numerous  ialanda,  abounding  in  wood  snd 
game ;  its  waters  are  rich  in  fish,  snd  its  bed  sffords  gold-dust  and 
crystal  in  small  quantities.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Rhine 
on  the  Baden  side  are  the  Neckar,  which  is  na.vigable  before  it  reaches 
Heinsheim,  where  it  enters  the  grand-duchy  from  Wiirtembeig ;  it 
then  winds  first  to  the  north  and  then  to  the  south  as  fiar  as  Nedkai^ 
Gemiind;  thence  it  fiows  north-westward  through  the  narrow  low- 
land between  the  Black  Forest  and  Odenwald,  and  passing  Heiddbeig 
falls  into  the  Rhine  at  Mannheim.  The  Main,  another  navigafals 
stream,  forms  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Badeo,  and  before 
quitting  its  territory  receives  the  Tanbw  above  Wertheim,  after  tbe 
Utter  has  traversed  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  circle  of  Ober-Rhedn. 
The  Kinzig  rises  on  the  Wurtemberg  side  of  the  Black  Forest,  nms 
from  south-east  to  north-west  through  Hansach,  Qengenbaefa,  and 
Offenbttig,  in  the  cirde  of  Mittel-Hhein,  and  discharges  itself  into  tbe 
Rhine  at  KeH  The  Murg,  a  smaller  river,  though  not  of  inferior 
utility  for  the  transport  of  timber,  enters  from  Wurtemberg  at  For- 
bach,  runs  first  northward  and  then  north-westward  through  a  beautifol 
valley  to  Rastadt  (near  which  town  it  receives  tbe  Oos)  and  falls  into 
the  Rhine  at  Steinmauem,  north  of  Rastadt  The  Wutach  roahea 
south-eastward  through  the  wild  regions  of  the  Black  Forest,  joins  the 
SchlUcht  below  Thiengen,  and  enters  the  Rhine  south  of  thlat  town. 
The  Els  rises  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  Black  Forest,  at  no  great 
distance  from  Schonadi,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  circle  of  the 
Unter-Rhein,  runs  in  a  winding  and  rapid  course  past  Waldkirch, 
Emmendingen,  and  Rensingen,  is  joined  by  the  Dreisam  (or  Trenam) 
at  Riegel,  and  flows  into  the  Rhine  through  several  arms  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Niederhausen  and  Kuppel. 

The  largest  lake  within  the  grand-duchy  is  composed  of  that  portion 
of  the  Lake  of  Constanz  which  ia  the  entire  property  of  Baden,  consiai- 
ing  of  the  2^11er,  or  Unter-See,  about  9  miles  lon^and  44  miles  broad, 
in  which  the  picturesque  ialand  of  Reichenau  is  situated ;  and  the 
Ueberiinger-See,  an  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Constans,  which  stretches  into 
the  south-esstem  part  of  the  'circle  of  the  lake'  (See-Kreis),  and  k 
enlivened  by  the  beautiful  islet  of  Munau.  Three  small  streams, 
each  named  Aachf  enter  the  Lake  of  Constans;  one  falls  into  the 
Unter-See  near  Rudolfsell ;  another  runs  from  the  NeUenburg  moun- 
tains into  the  t)berlingen-See ;  and  the  third  enters  the  Boden-See 
near  Morsburg.  Among  the  other  lakes  in'  the  grand-duchy  are  the 
Mockinger-See,  near  Lake  Constans,  in  which  sturgeons  of  100  lbs. 
weight  sre  sometimes  caught ;  the  lUmen-See,  south  of  Pfullendorf ; 
and  within  the  regions  of  the  Black  Forest  the  Schliicht-See ;  the  Feld- 
See,  2287  feet  above  the  aea,  which  is  united  by  the  Gutach  with  the 
Titti-See ;  the  Eichnei^See,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schopf  helm,  at  an 
elevation  of  1467  feet  whose  waters  suddenly  disappear  and  as  sud- 
denly return,  fonning  at  one  time  a  lake  and  at  others  being  converted 
into  arable  or  grazing  land;  and  the  Nonnmatter-See,  at  an  elevation 
of  8000  feet  encircled  by  a  rocky  wood-crowned  amphitheatre,  rising 
900  feet  above  it  This  lake  is  cdebrated  for  its  floatmg  ialand  of  toil 

Townt. — The  principal  towns  are  Karlsruhe,  the  capital  of  the 
grand-duchy  and  of  the  circle  of  Mittel-Rhein,  population,  23,219; 
Mannheim,  capital  of  the  circle  of  Unter-Rhein,  population  about 
22,000 ;  Freiburg,  chief  town  of  the  circle  of  Ober-Rhein,  population 
about  16,000;  Heidelbeig,  12,000;  Rastadt  above  6000;  Durlsch, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Margraves  of  Baden,  population,  5000; 
Bruchsal,  above  7000 ;  Constans,  chief  town  of  the  See-Kreis,  popula- 
tion, 6400;  Pforzheim,  7200;  Baden-Baden,  6000;  Lahr,  6000; 
Weinheim,  5400 ;  and  Wertheim,  about  4000.  The  most  important 
of  these  towns  are  noticed  separately  in  this  work. 

(Mmate. — The  climate  throughout  tiie  levels  and  valleys  is  mOd 
and  healthy;  but  in  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Schwarswald  and 
Odenwald  it  is  exceedingly  raw  and  inclement  Here  indeed  where 
sprinfl^  summer,  and  autumn  are  crowded  into  the  space  of  three 
months,  the  transition  from  the  winter  to  the  open  season  is  so  abrupt 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  pass  from  frost  and  snow  at  once  into  the 
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heat  of  sommer,  and  from  thia  into  the  depth  of  winter.  The  exposed 
parts  of  the  Black  Forest  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  produce  oats  or 
potatoes ;  the  cherry  does  not  ripen  before  the  month  of  September. 

ProdikcU. — ^Agriculture,  which  is  in  a  yery  improyed  condition,  is 
the  chief  occupation  of  its  inhabitants,  and  yields  a  surplus  of  produce 
for  which  Switzerland  and  France  afford  a  ready  market  About 
1,500,000  acres  of  the  surface  are  under  tillage.  The  principal  com 
crops  are  spelt,  rye,  wheat,  maize,  of  which  the  aggregate  annual  pro- 
duce exceeds  two  millions  of  quarters ;  potatoes,  beet-root,  carrots, 
turnips,  and  other  bulbous  roots,  to  the  amount  of  760,000  quarters 
annually ;  hemp  and  flax,  about  54,000  owt. ;  hops,  10,000  cwt ;  tobacco, 
90,000  cwt :  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  oil-seeds  are  also  extensiyely 
grown.  Of  the  com  crops  aboye  enumerated  there  is  a  large  surplus 
for  exportation.  Grazing  of  cattle  is  carefully  attended  to,  and  the 
number  reared  exceeds  de  wants  of  the  population ;  tiie  surplus  are 
driyen  to  France  and  Switzerland.  Sheep-farming  is  not  much  followed.; 
goats  and  swine  are  numerous ;  horses  are  of  inferior  breed.  The 
meadow-lands  and  pastures  form  more  thjm  a  sixth  part  of  the  area 
of  the  Baden  domimons.  The  meadows  are  irrigated  from  the  moun- 
tain-streams, and  yield  luxuriant  crops  of  doyer  and  grass ;  green 
maize  is  also  extensiyely  grown  for  feeding  cattle  and  horses.  Besides 
the  ordinaiy  kinds  of  fruits,  which  are  extensiyely  raised,  and  of  all 
yarieties,  filberts  and  chestnuts  are  yery  abundant.  Cider  and  perry 
are  yery  generally  made.  The  ayerage  annual  produce  of  the  yine- 
yards,  which  chiefly  occupy  the  high  lands  skirting  the  yalleys  of  the 
Rhine  and  Main  and  Lake  Constanz,  is  estimated  at  14,000,000  gallons. 
The  best  Baden  wines  are  those  of  Durbach,  Ortenau,  Muhlheim,  and 
Wertheim ;  but  generally  the  Baden  wines  are  only  of  medium  quality, 
and  are  chiefly  used  for  home  consumption. 

Timber  abounds,  more  particularly  in  the  Black  Forest  and  the  cen- 
tral and  upper  parts  of  Baden.  The  yarieties  consist  principally  of 
the  fir,  pine,  oak,  beech,  birch,  alder,  aspen,  and  ash.  Masts  150  feet 
in  length,  and  fine  oak  timber  are  floated  down  the  Rhine  in  rafts. 
In  seyeral  quarters  honey  and  wax  are  obtained ;  and  in  all,  poultry 
and  domestic  animals  are  found  in  abundanca  The  wild  boar,  stag, 
roe,  iallow-deer,  fox,  badger,  marten,  otter,  and  wolf  (the  latter  being 
acen  occasionally  in  the  i^ands  of  the  Rhine),  the  yulture,  eagle,  falcon, 
hawk,  kite,  and  owl,  are  the  principal  wild  animals.  Most  of  the 
lakes  and  riyers  (the  Neckar  being  a  peculiar  exception)  abound  in  fish ; 
trout,  sometimes  50  lbs.  in  weight,  are  caught  in  the  Lake  of  Constanz ; 
and  carp,  weighing  at  times  40  lbs.,  in  the  Rhine.  The  Lake  of  Con- 
stanz, as  well  as  Lake  Mockinger  and  the  Danube,  contain  the  sturgeon. 

MetaU  and  Minerafs. — Among  the  mineral  productions  are  the 
garnet,  crystal,  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  onyx;  marble,  alabaster, 
gypsum,  chalk,  porcelain-earth,  and  potters'-clay.  Silyer,  copper,  and 
lead  are  found  along  the  yalley  of  the  Kinzig  and  MUnster,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pforzheim.  From  2000  to  2500  tons  of  iron  are 
annually  obtained  from  the  mines  at  Stockach,  Eandem,  the  Black 
Forest,  Hauenstein,  &c  Coal  is  found  near  Offenboig.  Inconsiderable 
quantities  of  cobalt,  manganese,  zinc,  sulphur,  alum,  yitriol,  and  bis- 
muth are  likewise  raised.  Salt  until  of  late  years  was  not  a  natiye 
product ;  but  it  is  now  obtained  in  such  abundant  quantities  from  the 
goyemment  salt-works  at  Diirrheim  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  Black 
Forest,  and  at  Rappenau,  near  Mosbach,  as  to  supply  a  large  surplus 
for  exportation. 

The  grand-duchy  is  rich  in  mineral  waters ;  the  warm  springs  of 
Baden-Baden,  at  the  north-western  foot  of  the  Schwarzwald,  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur,  salt,  and  alum,  haye  acquired  great  celebri^ ;  a 
spring  of  nearly  the  same  quality  exists  in  Badenweiler ;  acidulous 
waters  are  found  at  Qrieebach,  Antogast,  Petersthal,  and  Rippolstau ; 
and  Bulphur«pringB  and  baths  at  Salzbach,  Langenbrucken,  and  other 
plaoes. 

Bdiffion, — The  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  seyeral  flunilies, 
descendants  of  French  Huguenots  and  Jews,  are  of  pure  German 
extraction.  For  the  purposes  of  ecclesiastical  goyemment,  the  country 
is  diyided  into  64  Catholic  and  80  Protestant  deaneries.  The  head  of 
the  Catholic  Church  of  Baden  is  the  archbishop  of  Freiburg,  whose 
jurisdiction  also  extends  oyer  the  principalities  of  Hohenzollem,  and 
within  whose  proyince  are  included  the  bishoprics  of  Freiburg,  Mainz 
(Hesse-Darmstadt),  Fulda  (Hesse-Cassel),  Rottenbuig  (Wiirtemberg), 
and  Limburg  (Nassau).  The  diocese  of  Freibui^  comprehends  the 
whole  grand-duchy.  Eyery  indiyidual,  whateyer  his  creed  may  be, 
possesses  equal  dyil  rights;  but  only  those  who  belieye  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are  admitted  to  public  ofiice. 

Education, — ^A  training  school  for  Catholic  teachers  is  established  at 
Rastadt,  and  another  for  Protestant  teachers  at  Karlsruhe.  Besides 
national  or  elementary  schools,  and  schools  of  industry  for  the  lower 
daflses  in  most  towns  and  yillages,  there  are  numerous  gymnasia, 
lyceums,  grammar  schools,  and  other  educational  institutiona  of  a 
superior  class.  There  are  two  imiyersitles,  one  at  Heidelberg  (founded 
in  1386),  which  is  now  more  particularly  designed  for  Protestants,  and 
one  at  FVeiburg  (founded  in  1460)  for  Catholics.  The  Catholic  theo- 
logical seminaiy  is  at  Freibui]^  the  Protestant  at  Karlsruhe.  There 
are  asylums  for  deaf-mutes  at  Karlsruhe  and  Pforzheim,  and  a  blind 
asylum  at  Bruchsal.  The  chief  establishments  for  the  superior  educa- 
tion of  females  are  those  in  the  oonyents  at  Baden,  Freiburg,  Otters- 
weyer,  and  Baatadt^  under  the  special  superintendence  of  the  public 
authoritiefl ;  there  are  others  at  Mannheim,  Karlsruhe,  and  Heidelbeig. 


The  prindpal  libraries  are  those  of  Freiburg  (above  100,000  yolumes), 
Heiddbeig  (70,000),  KarUruhe  (75,000),  Mannheim  (70,000),  and 
Donaueschingen  (80,000). 

Manufactvret, — ^Pforzheim,  Karlsruhe,  and  Mannheim  are  the  chief 
industrial  oentres ;  but  manufactures  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
these.  The  moat  important  products  are  linen,  broaddoth,  ribands, 
and  cotton  stufh.  A  small  quantity  of  iron  is  made  chiefly  at  the 
goyemment  works  at  Albbragg.  Anns,  iron-wire  and  utensils,  copper- 
ware,  nails,  leather,  beet-root  sugar,  earthenware,  and  glass,  are  made 
at  yarious  places.  The  region  of  the  Black  Forest  has  been  long  cele- 
brated, not  only  for  the  production  of  wooden  ware  but  of  wooden 
and  brass  docks.  The  paper-miUs  aze  about  80  in  number.  Tobacco, 
potashes,  white-lead,  smalts,  glass,  and  earthenware  form  leading  items 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  products  of  Baden  industry.  Riyer  beiges 
are  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heidelberg. 

Trade. — The  position  of  the  country  on  the  Rhine,  Main,  Neckar, 
and  other  streams,  and  the  access  which  these  giye  it  to  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Germany,  haye  rendered  Baden  a  country  of  extensiye 
transit  trade,  and  haye  secured  to  it  outlets  for  its  own  productions. 
The  common  roads  are  good.  One  of  them  called  the  Bergstraue  is 
celebrated ;  it  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Rhine,  and  separates  the  hilly 
from  the  leyel  country :  it  was  originally  constructed  by  the  Romans. 
The  Bexgstrasse  was  fonnerly  and  indeed  is  still  of  great  importance 
as  a  military  road.  The  imports  of  Baden,  which  as  well  as  its  exports 
exceed  one  million  sterling  each  per  annum,  consist  of  French  and 
other  wines,  colonial  produce,  drugs  and  dyes,  iron,  sted,  cottons, 
silks,  fine  woollens,  horses,  cattle,  &c. ;  and  its  exports  of  timber, 
grain,  meal,  oil,  skins  and  hides,  wine,  hemp,  linen,  tobacco,  iron 
wares,  jewellery,  fish,  &a  About  a  dozen  steam-boats  ply  regularly 
on  the  Lake  of  Constanz  between  Baden,  Switzerland,  Wiirtembei^, 
Bayaria,  and  the  Yoralbeig;  steamers  ply  also  on  the  Rhme,  the 
Main,  and  the  Neckar.  The  trading  facilities  of  the  grana-duchy 
haye  been  greatly  increased  by  the  introduction  of  railways.  A  trunk 
line  nms  all  through  the  territory  of  Baden  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine ;  it  commences  on  the  right  bank  of  the  riyer  oppodte 
Basel,  and  runs  through  Freibuig,  Karlsruhe,  and  Hddelbeig.  The 
whole  length  of  this  line  is  aboye  160  miles.  Short  branches  are 
thrown  out  towards  the  Rhine  to  Kehl,  opposite  Strasbuig,  and 
Mannheim,  to  meet  the  terminations  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  great 
French  eastern  line  from  Paris  through  Nancy  to  the  Rhine.  There 
is  a  branch  also  to  Baden-Baden.  Northward  from  Heiddberg  the 
Baden  line  is  connected  by  railways  with  Frankfurt  and  North  and 
Central  Germany,  and  a  line  in  course  of  construction  eastward  from 
Bruchsal  will  join  the  trunk-line  with  the  Wiirtemberg  railway 
at  Ludwigsbuxg.  Baden  has  bdonged  to  the  German  Zollyerdn  since 
1835,  since  which  time  the  transit  trade  fiunlitated  by  free  ports  on 
the  Lake  of  Constanz  and  on  the  Rhine  has  greatly  increased.  The 
duty  of  the  Zollyerein  through  the  custom-houses  of  Baden  amounted 
to  721,105  and  695,975  thalers  respectiyely  in  1850  and  1851. 

Gi>vemmeiU.—T\ie  executiye  and  judidal  powers  in  Baden  are  yested 
in  the  Grand  Duke  and  a  Ministry  of  State ;  the  legislatiye  powers  are 
shared  by  him  wiUi  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  Chamber.  The  charter  of 
the  22nd  of  August,  1818,  fixes  the  right  of  succesdon  in  the  heirs 
male  of  the  reigning  fiimily  who  are  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  in 
default  of  them  transfers  it  to  the  male  descendants  of  the  female 
line:  the  charter  also  establishes  equality  of  dril  rights,  renders 
eyery  public  seryant  responsible  for  we  due  obseryance  of  its  enact- 
ments, abolishes  all  exemptions  from  taxation,  declares  eyeiy  male 
liable  to  the  military  conscription,  and  plaoes  the  judicial  tribunals 
on  an  independent  footing ;  it  secures  fml  liberty  of  conscience  and 
priyate  worship,  and  a  communi^  of  political  rights  to  the  pro- 
lessors  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed  faiths. 
The  members  of  the  Upper  Chamber  are — ^the  princes  of  grand* 
ducal  blood ;  the  heads  of  six  seignorial  familiea  whose  pos- 
sessions lie  either  wholly  or  in  part  within  the  borders  of  the 
grand-duchy;  the  Catiiolic  archbishop  of  Frdbuig;  a  prelate  of 
the  Protestant  church ;  16  representatiyes  of  the  territorial  nobiUty, 
proyided  they  haye  an  unincumbered  estate  of  the  ydue  of  80,0001.  at 
the  least;  one  representatiye for  each  of  the  two  uniyerdties;  and 
certain  members  diosen  by  the  Grand  Duke,  without  regard  to  birth 
or  rank,  but  not  exceeding  8.  The  Lower  House  consists  of  64 
representatiyes  of  districts  and  towns,  chosen  for  eight  years,  and 
elected  by  all  male  indiriduals  without  distinction,  who  are  not 
representatiyes  or  represented  in  the  Upper  House,  who  haye  attained 
their  twenty-fifth  year,  and  are  settied  in  some  dectoral  district,  or 
fill  a  public  ofiice.  One-fourth  of  the  members  of  the  Lower  House 
is  renewed  eyery  second  year,  and  the  whole  of  them  must  be  either 
of  tiie  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  or  Reformed  persuasion.  Both 
houses  join  in  the  election  of  a  permanent  commiUee,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  preddent  of  the  Upper  House,  three  members  of  the 
Upper  and  six  of  the  Lower  House.  The  right  of  propodng  laws 
belongs  exdudydy  to  the  Grand  Duke.  No  tax  can  be  leyied  with- 
out consent  of  the  legislature,  and  the  supplies  are  yoted  for  two  yean 
consecutiyely.  In  case  of  a  oollidon  between  the  two  Houses  they 
form  themsdyes  into  a  single  body,  and  the  question  is  dedded  '\xj 
the  majority  of  yotes.  Eyery  circle  has  its  own  proyindal  goyem* 
ment ;  and  the  subdiyidons  of  the  cirdes  haye  each  its  own  local 
functionaries^  to  whom  are  refsrred  all  affidrs  connected  with  tha 
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Mgular  aduuiiiftrstioa  of  juitioe.  The  tntmnal  of  fiM  iustoiiM  is  the 
Uof-Oericht,  OP  Aulio  Council,  of  which  there  is  one  in  each  circle; 
and  appeals  from  it  go  before  the  superior  Aulio  Council,  which  sits 
»t  Kaunheim,  and  is  the  higheit  tribunal  in  the  country. 

In  Uie  revolutionary  moyements  which  took  place  in  Germany  after 
thfl  establishment  of  a  republic  in  France  in  1848  the  territoiy  of  Baden 
was  the  resort  of  many  of  the  extreme  republioana.  A  lai^  portion 
»f  the  inhabitants  joined  the  attempts  of  Heoker  and  Strave  to  esta- 
blish a  republic  In  the  follQwing  year  the  insurrection  became  more 
serious,  the  troops  made  common  cause  with  the  people,  the  Qrand 
Duke  fled  to  Frankfurt^  and  a  National  Committee  was  appointed  which 
dissolved  the  chambras  wd  convoked  a  Constituent  Assembly.    To 

gut  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  three  Prussian  army  corps,  after 
aving  delivered  the  Palatinate  from  the  sway  of  the  republicans, 
entered  Baden  (June  15,  1849)  under  Qenerals  Peuker  and  Groben 
and  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  swept  over  the  whole  territory 
of  the  grand-duchy,  defeating  the  insuigent  troops  (which  now 
numbered  15,000  men  and  were  commanded  by  Mieroslawski,  a  Polish 
military  adventurer)  in  several  engagements,  and  finally  driving  them 
into  the  Swiss  territory.  Rastadt,  a  fortress  of  the  German  Confede- 
ration, the  garrison  of  which  joined  the  insurrection  (May  10,  1849), 
surrendered  to  the  Prussians  (July  23)  after  nearly  a  month's  siege ; 
and  on  the  18th  of  the  following  month  the  Grand  Duke  was  restored  tQ 
his  states,  and  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of  Prussia  entered  Karlsruhe, 

The  grand-duchy  is  one  of  the  36  states  which  compose  the  Ger- 
man Confederation ;  it  holds  the  seventh  rank  in  the  list  of  confede- 
rates, and  is  entitled  to  an  entire  vote  in  the  minor  diet  and  to  three 
Totes  in  the  major.  The  contingent  which  Baden  is  bound  to  furnish 
for  the  army  of  the  Confederation  amounts  to  10,000  men. 

FtMmee.-'The  budget  adopted  by  the  legisUture  for  1852  and  1853 
estimates  the  gross  receipts  of  the  two  years  together  at  29,138,155 
florins,  of  which  9,601,658  florins  are  swallowed  up  by  the  expenses 
of  administration,  leaving  19,536,497  florins  to  meet  the  expenditure 
of  the  two  years,  which  is  estimated  at  19,545,723  florins,  exclusive 
of  2,213,267  florins  voted  for  extraordinary  expenses.  Besides  the 
general  budget  there  is  a  particular  one  relating  to  the  administration 
of  the  post-office,  the  railroads,  and  the  baths.  In  this  particular 
account  the  total  receipts  for  the  two  years  aro  estimated  at  10,089,738 
florins  and  the  expenditure  at  7,500,579  florins,  leaving  a  surplus  hoge 
enough  to  cover  the  extraordinary  expenses  which  are  defrayed  from 
this  source  according  to  the  law  of  Maroh  26, 1852.  In  the  month  of 
Jfmuary,  1852,  the  general  public  debt  amounted  to  28,284,316  florins 
and  32,609,791  florins  borrowed  for  the  construction  of  railroads. 
The  aimy  consists  of  two  brigades  of  infantry,  three  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  one  of  artillery,  the  whole  numbenng  15,000  me^  The 
financial  resouroes  of  Baden  are  of  three  descriptions :  direct,  from  an 
impost  on  property ;  indirect^  from  excise  duties,  customs*  highway 
rates,  &c. ;  and  variable,  from  the  produce  of  grand-ducal  revenues, 
such  as  those  derived  from  the  salt-works,  post-offioe,  mines  and 
foiges,  forests,  railways,  &c.    [See  Supflbmskt.] 

BADEN,  a  town  in  the  canton  of  Aargau  m  Switierland,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Limmat,  13  mUes  N.W.  of  Ziirich :  population 
about  2000.  It  is  a  small  and  dull  place,  surrounded  by  walls.  The 
castie,  which  was  built  on  a  steep  hill,  has  remained  in  ruins  ever 
since  1710,  when  it  surrendered  after  a  siege  to  the  forces  of  the 
Catholic  cantons  in  the  war  between  them  ana  the  Protestant  cantons. 
The  warm  sulphurous  springs,  which  constitute  the  principal  attrac- 
tion of  the  plaoe,  aro  on  both  sides  of  the  Limmat,  half  a  mile  below 
the  town,  and  are  much  frequented  in  summer.  A  village  has  arisen 
round  these  springs  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  town  itself,  and 
much  more  lively  and  handsome :  it  contains  half  a  dosen  large  hotels 
besides  smaller  ones^  having  each  its  private  baths,  an  ordinary,  and 
every  accommodation  for  visitors.  The  numerous  company  that  is 
found  hei«  in  the  summer  months  is  drawn  from  eveiy  part  of  Switz- 
erland, but  chiefly  from  Ziirich,  the  citisens  of  which  town  consider 
Baden  as  their  regular  watering-place.  There  are  two  laige  common 
baths  to  which  the  poor  have  access  gratis.  There  are  several  springs 
iasuinjg  fiftim  the  ground ;  the  hottest  is  117*5**  Fahrenheit  The  water 
contains  carbonic  gas,  marine  salt,  glauber  salt*  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
magnesia ;  it  is  clear  and  has  a  slight  smell  of  sulphur,  and  is  used 
for  drinking  as  well  as  for  bathing.  The  country  round  Baden  is 
hilly  and  the  lower  heights  are  oovored  with  vines,  but  the  wine  made 
here  is  poor.  These  baths  were  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name 
of  Thermw  Helvetice,  and  are  probably  alluded  to  by  Tacitus  (*  Hist' 
i  67).  The  Swiss  Diet  used  to  meet  at  Baden  until  1712,  when  the 
meetings  were  tranafenred  to  Frauenfeld,  in  Thurgau. 

BADEN,  a  town  in  the  province  of  the  Lower  Ens  in  the  Aroh- 
dvoby  of  Austria,  is  situated  on  the  Sohwiichat  at  the  northern  base  of 
the  Styrian  Alps,  141  miles  by  railwav  S.  from  Vienna*  and  has  a  fixed 
populatien  of  about  500a  Baden  is  the  *  Thermo  Cetiso,'  or  '  Aua- 
triac»,'  of  the  Romans,  It  was  almost  entirely  destroved  by  Are  in 
the  year  1812,  but  has  gained  much  in  arohitectural  beauty  by  the 
oalamity.  None  of  its  older  structures  are  left  but  the  fine  old  gothio 
church.  Among  the  modem  edifices  are— the  churoh  of  St  Augustine ; 
the  *  Weilburg,'  a  handsoma  imperial  residence ;  the  town-hall  and 
theatre;  the  'Sauerhof,'  a  vast  bathing  establishment;  several 
baths  ]  a  military  hospital  for  the  reception  of  60  officers  and  300 
Mi^atM;  the  'Maria-^llerHof,'  purchased  and  endowed  by  the  emperor 
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Francis  I.,  ft>r  the  matnteuanoe  of  90  indigent  sick  persons ;  the  hos* 
pital  of  the  Virgin,  built  in  1815  by  a  society  of  ladies  of  rank  is 
Vienna,  for  60  invalids;  a  refuge  for  6  men  and  women,  founded  by 
the  townsmen  themselves ;  and  a  multitude  of  establishmenU  for  the 
convenience  of  visitors,  It  is  frequented  by  the  fiishifmable  peopk 
of  the  Austrian  metropolis  to  the  number  of  between  12,000  ud 
15,000  every  seaaon.  The  waters  are  sulphurous,  and  flow  from  ^evis 
springs  into  fifteen  reservoirs  or  baths  at  the  rate  of  80,640  cubic  feet 
every  twenty-four  hoursw  Several  of  the  baths  are  very  splendidly 
fitted  up  and  very  laige^  being  what  are  called  '  sc4siety  baths,'  in 
which  ladies  and  gentiemen  attired  in  ample  dreasing-gowns  bathe 
together  sometimes  to  the  number  of  150  at  a  time;  while  the  bal- 
conies above  are  filled  with  the  friends  of  the  bathen^  with  whom  sa 
uninterrupted  conversation  is  kept  up.  The  tempetsture  of  the 
hottest  spring  is  99'5%  of  the  coolest  86°  Fahrenheit  Baden  ii  a 
possession  of  the  crown,  and  has  a  p>ark  and  delightful  gardens.  Ths 
environs  abound  in  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery. 

BADEN-BADEN,  the  ancient  Cinlat  Awrtlia  A^t^mms  (a  spot 
which  was  much  fre(|uented  bv  Boman  visiters  in  the  dAjs  of  Anto- 
ninus and  Aurelius),  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Qrand  Duchy  d 
Baden,  in  48**  46'  N.  lat,  8"  15'  £.  long.,  about  5  miles  frxnn  Bsstedt^ 
and  23  miles  S.W.  b^  railway  from  Karlsruhe :  populatioa  about 
6000.  The  town  is  built  parUy  upon  a  hill  which  is  orowiied  by  ths 
residence  of  the  former  margraves  of  Baden,  and  partly  on  tiie  Os,  or 
Oelbach,  in  a  valley  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  h«ghts  oovered  with 
forests.  The  town  is  irregular  and  old-fashioned  in  its  oonstnicucp, 
and  the  walls  were  formerly  protected  by  a  ditch  which  ia  now  laid 
out  in  shady  walks  and  grounds.  It  owes  its  prosperity  oiuAfly  to  the 
numerous  visitors  who  often  treble  the  ordinary  popiuation,  and  its 
celebrity  to  seventeen  warm  springs  impregnated  with  salt^  alum,  and 
sulphur,  which  flow  down  from  the  hill  on  which  the  caatle  sUndi, 
and  rise  from  a  spot  to  which  the  name  of '  HeU '  has  been  given : 
the  temperature  of  these  springs  varies  from  115*25*  to  153*5^ 
Fahrenheit  A  handsome  building  resembling  a  temple  is  erected 
over  the  principal  spring,  to  serve  as  a  pump-room  for  those  vbo 
drink  the  waters.  Yisitoni  frequent  Baden  from  May  to  Octob^,  but 
the  months  of  July  and  August  form  the  fu^onable  season.  The 
number  of  visitors  in  some  yean  exceeds  14,000.  Even  when  other 
water  ia  foul  that  which  flows  from  these  hot  springs  is  perfectly 
translucent  and  pure,  and  will  remain  *8o,  though  kept  for  several 
weeks  together  in  open  vessels.  The  vapour  arising  from  the  hottest 
springs  is  collected  and  used  by  invslids  in  the  shape  of  vapour-bathi. 
Water  from  the  hottest  sources  is  conveyed  through  the  town  in  pipes 
to  supply  different  baths.  There  are  chalvbeate  springs  also  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  is  as  remarkaUe  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate 
and  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation  as  for  the  varied  and  picturesque 
scenery  in  which  it  abounds.  Indeed,  a  stranger  may  stay  here  for 
weeks  and  never  find  himself  at  a  loss  for  an  unexplored  ramble. 
Adjoining  the  town,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  that  on  which 
the  parisn  churoh  stands,  there  is  a  handsome  building  with  a  Conn- 
thian  portico  and  surrounded  by  gardens  and  pleaaure-gronndsi,  which 
is  the  chief  place  of  resort  for  the  visitore  of  Baden.  The  bnildiog 
is  called  a  rromenade  and  Conversations  EEaus.  It  oontaina  a  very 
large  and  splendid  assembly-room,  gaming-tables  which  are  open  day 
and  night,  a  theatre,  reading-room,  and  restaurant  An  ugly  building 
oalled  Neue  Schloss,  or  '  New  CasUe,'  stands  immediately  above  the 
town,  and  between  it  and  the  old  castie  mentioned  above ;  it  is  remazk- 
able  only  for  the  extensive  dungeons  beneath  it»  in  which  according 
to  popular  tradition  the  Vehm-Gericht  of  the  middle  ages  held  its 
sittings.  The  church,  built  on  the  site  of  some  Roman  ruins  in  the 
17th  century,  contains  the  burying-plaoe  of  the  maigravea  and  hand- 
some monuments  in  memory  of  two  of  them,  Lewis  and  Leopold- 
William.  The  hall  of  antiquities,  built  in  the  Doric  style,  and  Mlled 
the  Museum  Patootechnicum,  is  a  depositoiy  for  all  the  lemaini  of 
Boman  antiquity  brought  to  light  on  this  spot  There  are  in  the 
town  a  small  lyoeum,  a  school  for  fenudes  attached  to  the  nunDery  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  eight  hotels  with  baths^  an  hoapitfJ,  fte; 

BADENOCH.    [iKYXBNisa^HiRE.] 

BADULLA.    [Cbtlon,] 

BAENA.    [Cordova.] 

B^'TICA,  one  of  the  ancient  divisions  of  Hiapanm  (Spam) ;  so 
oalled  from  ita  chief  river,  the  B«Btis,  now  the  Guadalquivir. 

According  to  the  arrangements  of  Augustus,  Bfstica  was  bounded 
W.  and  N.  by  the  Anas  (Quadianak  a  by  the  Atlaatio  and  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  £.  by  a  line  drawn  m>m  near  Ciudad  Bealg  near  the 
Guadiana,  through  Jaen  and  Granada  to  Almimeoar,  on  the  coast  at 
the  Mediterranean.  Consequentiy  it  comprised  Sevula ;  part  of  the 
Portuguese  province  of  Alemtejo ;  Spamsh  Estremaduray  aouth  of  ths 
Guadiana;  the  western  part  of  La  Manchaj  Cordovat  the  west  ptii 
of  Jaen ;  and  the  chief  part  of  Granada. 

Before  the  time  of  Augustus,  Spain  was  divided  by  the  Bomaos 
into  two  great  divisions,  Hisp<uiia  Citerior  and  Hiyuiia  Ulterioi^ 
which  latter  was  also  eaUed  Bteticiu  The  aastem  limit  of  BsBtica  at 
this  time  was  near  Carthago  Nova  (Carthagena). 

The  district  Bastica,  from  which  these  two  large  diviaioBB  took  their 
name,  was  the  country  drained  by  the  lower  course  of  the  B9t» 
The  Sierra  Morena  on  the  north*  and  the  weateni  prolongation  of  thf 
Sieim  Nevada  on  the  south,  doae  in  the  axtaosivQ  plajiia  of  tha  h>m 
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long  been  noted  for  iheir  fsriiUt/. 

[AlTDALUOIA.] 


Qiiadalquirir.  which  haT« 
[Audalugxa.] 

B^TI8)  the  Roman  name  of  the  GhiadalquiTif  . 

BAEZA.    [Jabn.] 

BAFFIN'S  BAT  ia  an  eximiatre  goif  on  the  north-eaat  ooasi  of 
America,  beiween  the  ahoras  of  that  ooiitin«nt  and  the  weatem  ooast 
of  Ghvenland  It  ia  comtniaed  between  the  pamllela  of  68°  and  78"*  N. 
and  the  meridiana  of  61**  and  SO"*  W.,  and  liea  in  a  norih-north-weet 
direotioiL  It  ia  about  780  milee  long  with  a  mean  breadth  of  abotit 
280  milea.  It  waa  firat  explored  by  Baffin  in  1616  In  oompany  with  Bylot. 

Ita  sboree  are  generally  high,  with  perpendioular  difii  rising  some' 
times  to  the  height  of  500  and  1000  feet  aboye  the  aea,  and  backed 
by  ainpendona  rangea  of  mountaina  always  enveloped  in  anow.  On 
the  aorfoce  of  the  knd  abore  the  dlifb  is  found  a  scanty  appearance 
of  Tegetation,  principally  mosees  and  ground-berries.  The  cliffs  are 
frequently  rent  into  deep  ravines,  which  become  filled  with  snow ;  td 
the  anow  increasea,  it  projecw  into  the  sea  till,  detached  by  its  own 
weight)  it  forms  the  nucleus  of  immense  icebergs. 

Along  the  coasts  ooonr  numerous  small,  high,  and  aharp  oonical 
rockak  The  shores  are  deeply  indented  with  sounds  and  bays,  few  of 
which  have  yet  been  examined.  The  extensive  bay  on  the  west^  for- 
merly known  as  EUr  James  Xjancastear^s  Sound,  waa  passed  through  in 
1 819  by  Captain  Sir  Edward  Parryi  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Barrow's 
Straits.  Wellington  Channel,  the  north-weat  outlet  from  Barrow's 
Straits,  about  fv  80'  N.  lat.,  9Z^  80'  W.  long.,  waa  entered  by  Sir 
Edward  Belcher  in  1852.  [Atlaktio  Ocean.]  Whale  Sound,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  bay,  between  77'*  and  78"  N.  kkt,  was  entered  by 
Captain  Inglefield  hi  185S.  No  ioe  waa  foimd,  and  the  appearance 
presented  waa  that  of  an  open  sea.  To  the  inner  part  of  Whale 
Sound  was  given  the  name  of  HurchiBon  Strait.  Captain  Inglefield 
also  sailed  up  Smith's  Sound  to  about  78**  85'  N.  lat,  and  was  able  to 
observe  the  coast,  which  here  expands  on  both  sides  as  far  as  the 
points  named  by  him  Victoria  Head  on  the  west  <ude  and  Cape 
Frederick  Yll.  on  the  east  side,  m  about  79**  80"  N.  lat.  A  little 
farther  north  a  email  island  in  the  middle  of  the  sound  was  named 
Looia  Napoleon  Island.  On  the  west  the  interior  of  Jones's  Sound 
waa  examined  by  Captain  Inglefield.  It  was  foimd  to  be  choked  with 
ice,  apparently  of  many  years'  formation,  showing  that  if  Jones's 
Sound  has  any  opening  to  the  westward  the  passage  must  be  small, 
and  probably  in  its  general  condition  closed  up  with  ice. 

The  prevailing  geological  features  of  the  coasts  of  Ba£&n's  Bay  are 
granite  and  gneiss,  ab<mnding  in  garnets ;  there  are  also  found  por- 
phyry, ofaaloedony,  quarts,  felspar  and  jasper.  Coal  has  been  found 
on  Disco  Island  and  at  some  other  places.  Bears,  black  foxes,  and 
barea ;  walruses  and  seals ;  ptarmigans,  tems^  gulls,  eider  and  other 
ducks,  aoka^  and  petrels,  are  the  principal  animals.  Black  whales 
ore  found  in  the  biqr,  and  this  fishery  employs  many  vessels.  Natlvee 
were  found  on  the  south  shore  of  Whale  Sound  in  77*  20'  N.  lat  by 
Captain  InglefiekL  The  Danes  have  settlements  on  Disco  and  Whale 
Islands.  Near  Prince  Regent's  Bay,  about  76"  N.  lat.,  Captain  Ross 
obaerved  a  very  singular  phenomenon — the  crimson  colour  of  the 
snow  on  the  shore,  tinctured  by  the  soiL 

BAFFIN'S  ISLANDS,  a  duster  of  three  small,  batten,  and  unin- 
habited islands  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay.  They  are  men- 
tioned by  Baffin  as  the  Three  Islands,  but  obtained  their  present  name 
from  Captain  Rosa.  They  are  resorted  to  by  numerous  birds  of 
various  Idnds.  The  water  between  them  and  the  shore  is  remarkably 
deep.    They  are  in  78"  51'  N.  lat,  57*  25'  W.  long. 

BATFO,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  western  ooast  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  in  84**  47'  N.  lat.,  82**  26'  £.  long.  It  is  a  small  town,  which 
has  declined  from  its  former  importance ;  its  harbour  is  unsafe,  and 
only  frequented  in  summer.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  aga,  and 
of  a  Qreek  bisikop,  suffiragan  to  the  metropolitan  of  Nicosia.  There 
is  a  castle  which  commands  the  harbour,  and  the  ruins  of  another 
castle  on  a  hill  above  ^e  town.  The  town  tensists  of  three  parts  : 
the  Metropolis,  inhabited  by  Turks ;  the  Ktenus  by  Greeks ;  and  the 
Marina,  by  botfi  Turks  and  Qreeks.  There  are  a  few  Oreek  churches 
and  mosques.  The  houses  are  poorly  built ;  each  of  them  has  its 
own  garden.  The  church  of  St.  Oeovge,  wldch  is  almost  the  only 
bnildmg  remaining  of  the  time  when  the  Venetians  ruled  the  island, 
is  in  posseasion  of  the  Ghreek  okogy.  The  country  around  Baffo  is 
finit^  and  well  irrigated  by  springs }  it  produoes  cotton  in  abund- 
ance, and  much  silk  is  also  raised  here.  This  place  occupies  the  site 
of  Hew  Paphos,  so  called  in  eontradistinotion  to  Old  Paphos,  which 
stood  ferther  to  the  south-eset  Old  Paphos^  of  which  the  village  of 
Conudia  occupies  the  site,  is  believed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Phoemdant,  and  was  fiunous  in  the  most  remote  times  for  its  temple 
of  Venus.  Homer  {*  Odyssey,'  v.)  speaks  of  it  as  the  favourite  abode 
of  Venns.  In  Strabo's  time  Old  Paphos  still  existed,  and  was 
annually  frequented  by  a  solemn  procession  of  men  and  women  from 
New  Aphos,  and  from  the  other  towns  of  the  island.  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  688)  says  that  Old  Paphos  stood  ten  stadia  from  the  sea, 
and  had  a  harbour.  He  speaks  also  of  New  Paphos  as  a  oonaiderable 
place,  having  fine  templea  and  a  good  harbour,  and  as  having  been 
built  by  the  Arcadian  chief  Agapenor,  who,  according  to  Pausanias, 
being  driven  on  shore  by  a  storm  on  his  return  from  the  siege  of  Troy 
fomded  bete  a  little  kingdom^  Under  the  Romans  New  Paphos  was 
tfatddaftownofthewcefcendifiidonoftheidand   ItwasMlroyed 


by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  but  was  soon  after- 
wards rebuilt.  St  Paul  (Acts  xiiL)  came  to  Paphos,  and  there  made 
a  convert  of  the  Roman  deputy-governor,  Sergitis  Paulus.  Bafib  is  a 
Venetian  corruption  of  Paphos. 

BAGE.    [AiN.] 

BAGHDAD,  a  large  dty  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  great  empire  of  &e  caliphs,  and  now  of  the  pashalic  of  Baghdad, 
is  in  83**  20'  N.  lat,  44*"  24'  E.  long.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  about 
200  milee  in  a  direct  line  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
Euphrates,  and  800  miles  above  the  point  where  the  united  stream 
enters  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  city  stands  in  a  forest  of  date-trees, 
which  conceal  the  meanness  of  its  buildings  from  the  approaching 
stranger,  but  allow  glimpses  of  its  splendid  minarets  and  domes. 

Baghdad  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Tigris.  It  was  originally 
built  on  the  right  bank  of  that  boble  stream ;  but  the  court  having 
t>een  removed  in  the. latter  part  of  the  11th  oentiury  to  the  opposite 
aide,  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  population  gradually  followed, 
and  the  original  site  became  a  sort  of  suburb,  inhabited  chiefly  bv 
the  poor.  The  whole  of  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  high  and  thick 
wall  of  brick  and  mud,  which  is  flanked  at  regular  distances  with 
round  embattled  towers.  Some  of  these  were  constnicted  in  the 
time  of  the  caliphs,  and  in  workmanship  and  size  greatly  exceed  those 
of  more  modem  date,  and  are  now  mounted  with  cannon.  The  citadel 
is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  point  within  the  wall  where  it 
abuts  on  the  river,  to  the  north  of  the  city.  It  conmiands  the  com- 
munication across  the  river,  but  it  is  not  of  great  extent,  nor  are  its 
fortifications  much  above  the  general  level  of  the  ramparts  of  the 
city.  It  serves  as  an  arsenal  and  barrack.  The  whole  city  wall  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  is  about  5  miles  in  circumference ;  but  a  large 
portion  of  the  area  which  it  incloses  is  laid  out  in  gardens  and  planta- 
tions of  date-trees.  Under  the  wall  there  is  a  dry  ditch  of  considerable 
depth,  which  may  when  occasion  requires  be  filled  from  the  river. 

The  interior  of  Baghdad  miserably  disappoints  the  expectations 
which  the  exterior  view  may  have  raised.  It  is  built  on  no  regular 
plan,  and  there  are  few  towns  even  in  Asia  the  streets  of  which  are 
so  narrow  and  tortuous.  They  are  not  paved ;  they  are  fiill  of 
inequalities^  occasioned  by  deposits  of  rubbish,  and  rendered  dis- 
gusting by  dead  carcasses  and  all  manner  of  filth,  which  would 
endanger  the  public  health  were  not  the  most  noxious  part  speedily 
removed  by  the  numbers  of  imowned  and  haU-savage  dogs. 

In  general  the  houses  do  not  present  any  windows  to  the  street 
InsteiMd  of  a  regular  front  with  windows,  there  ai^e  high  walls  pi«roed 
by  low  and  mean-looking  doors ;  but  in  some  of  the  better  streets  the 
Turkish  kiosk,  or  large  projecting  window,  or  else  the  Persian  lattioOf 
occasionally  occur.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  bricks;  new 
bricks  are  rarely  employed  imless  in  public  buildings,  as  old  ones  can 
be  easily  obtained  by  turning  up  the  ground  in  almost  any  direction 
around  the  city.  The  walls  are  to  appearance  of  very  great  solidity  and 
thickness ;  but  they  are  only  faced  with  brick,  the  space  between 
being  filled  up  with  earth  and  rubbish.  The  houses  have  two  floors 
beddes  the  habitable  cellars.  The  ground  floor  is  occupied  with 
baths,  store-rooms,  and  servants'  offices.  The  first  floor  contains  the 
state  and  family  rooms,  which  are  invariably  very  lofty  and  splendidly 
decorated,  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  filthy  and  beggarly 
aspect  of  the  streets.  In  many  instances  the  rooms  have  vaulted 
ceilings,  which  are  tastefully  adorned  with  chequered  work  and 
mouldings.  They  are  amply  provided  with  windows  of  coloured 
glass,  and  the  waUs  are  profusely  ornamented  with  gilding,  painting, 
and  inlaid  mirrors.  The  buildings  of  a  house  in  Baghdad  commonly 
occupy  two  or  three  sides  of  the  interior  of  a  square  coitrt  In  this 
courts  which  is  paved  with  square  stones,  some  date-trees  are  usually 
planted,  and  there  is  frequently  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  Access  to 
the  first  floor  is  afforded  by  external  stairs  of  stone,  which  conduct  to 
the  verandah,  into  which  all  the  doors  of  that  floor  open.  This 
verandah,  which  is  supported  by  the  walls  of  the  ground  floor,  ia 
generally  wide  and  paved  with  squared  stones,  and  its  boarded 
covering  and  carved  screen  are  supported  by  pillars  of  wood,  the 
capitals  of  which  are  often  very  curious. 

The  only  public  buildings  of  note  are  the  mosques,  the  khans,  or 
caravanserais,  and  the  baatars.  There  are  said  to  be  about  100 
mosques  in  the  town  ;  but  not  more  than  30  are  distinguished^  in  a 
general  view  of  the  city,  by  domes  and  minarets.  The  domes  are 
remarkable  not  less  for  their  unusual  height  than  for  being  covered 
with  glased  tiles  of  various  colours,  chiefly  gi'een,  blue,  black,  and 
white.  The  minarets,  which  are  more  masdve  in  their  structure 
than  those  of  Constantinople,  and  are  without  the  conical  termination 
which  the  latter  exhibit,  are  also  glazed,  but  in  better  teste  than  the 
domes,  the  colour  being  of  a  light  brown,  with  a  difibrent  colour  to 
mark  the  lines  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  bricks.  These  lofty 
minarets  and  beautifuUy-shaped  d^tmea  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun 
with  veiy  brilliant  effect  Some  of  the  more  andent  towers  are 
surmounted  by  the  nests  of  storks. 

The  basaars  of  Baghdad  are  numerous  and  extensive,  but  are  in 
appearance  much  inferior  to  ihose  of  some  other  oriental  dties  of  less 
note.  Many  of  the  streets  of  shops  which  compose  them  are  long, 
tolerably  -n^e  and  straight,  and  vaulted  in  the  usual  manner  wiw 
brickwork;  many  others  are  narrow,  and  covered  only  with  a  roof  ei 
straw^  dried  leavea,  or  branches  of  trees,  supported  on  fiat  beams  laid 
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The  baKaan  are  in  ordinajry  timea  well  supplied  with  oriental 
produce  and  manufactures.  The  batim  as  in  all  otner  oriental  towns 
are  numerous.  The  khans,  or  cantTanserais,  which  amount  to  about 
80,  are  inferior  to  those  of  some  other  Turkish  towns,  and  do  not 
admit  of  comparison  with  those  of  Persia. 

The  communication  between  the  two  parts  of  the  dtj  divided  by 
Uie  Tigris  is  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  80  pontoons.  Another  mode 
of  communication  i»  by  means  of  laige  round  baskets,  coated  with 
bitumen,  which  are  ue  wherries  of  the  Tigris,  Euphrates,  and 
DiyaUh,  which  last  flows  at  some  distance  to  the  east  of  the  city,  and 
joins  the  Tigris  about  10  miles  below  it.  The  Tigris  is  about  250 
yards  wide  in  full  stream  at  Ba^^dad,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  course 
yaries  with  the  season.  Its  waters  are  very  turbid,  although  perfectly 
clear  at  Mosul,  and  until  the  Great  Zab  enters  it 

The  existing  ancient  remains  in  Baghdad  are  yery  few ;  but  these 
few  far  exceed  any  of  the  modem  structures  in  solidity  and  elegance. 
There  are  three  or  four  mosques,  the  oldest  of  whidi  was  built  in 
A.D.  785  and  has  now  only  remaining  a  minaret  which  is  said  to  be 
the  highest  in  the  city,  near  the  centre  of  which  it  stands.  It  com- 
mands a  most  extensive  view  over  the  town  and  adjacent  country,  and 
on  a  clear  day  the  Tak  Kesra,  or  Arch  of  Chosroes,  at  Ctesiphon  can 
be  distinctly  perceived  from  it  Of  the  mosques  of  more  modem 
date  that  of  Abdul  Kadder  is  the  largest  and  finest  Undemeath  its 
lofty  and  beautiful  dome  are  depositMl  the  bones  of  a  famous  Sonni 
doctor  of  the  above  name,  who  lived  at  the  latter  end  of  the  12th 
centuiy,  and  who  is  considered  the  patron  saint  of  Ba^^idad.  This 
mosque  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  a  canal  from  the  river,  and  the 
court  is  furnished  with  a  vast  number  of  cells  for  the  accommodation 
of  800  devotees,  who  are  supported  from  the  funds  of  the  establish- 
ment Beghdad  was  at  one  time  the  literary  and  scientific  capital  of 
Kohammedan  Asia.  The  college,  founded  in  the  year  1288  by  the 
caliph  Mooetanser  Billah,  acquired  great  fame  in  the  East :  it  still 
exists  as  a  building  near  the  bridge  of  boats,  but  it  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  khan,  and  the  old  kitchen  is  now  the  custom-house. 

The  dty  wall  has  six  gate  entrances,  three  in  each  division  of  the 
city.  The  largest  and  finest  is  the  Talism  gate,  which  according  to 
an  oriental  custom  was  walled  up  when  sultan  Murad  IV.  had  passed 
through  it  on  his  return  to  Constantinople,  after  he  had  recovered 
Baghdad  from  the  Persians.  It  has  never  since  been  opened.  Outside 
the  walls  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town  there  is  a  huge  burial- 
ground,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  tomb  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  wife  of  the  caliph  Harun  al  Raschid,  the  famous  Zobeide  of  the 
'  Thousand  and  One  Nights.'  It  is  an  octangular  stracture,  capped 
by  a  cone  which  much  resembles  a  pine-apple  in  shape.  The  ruins 
and  foundations  of  old  buildings,  and  even  ^e  lines  of  streets,  may 
be  traced  to  a  great  distance  beyond  the  present  walls  of  the  town. 
On  the  western  side  these  remains  extend  nearly  to  Akkerkuf,  or  the 
Hound  of  Nimrod,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives.  This  structure  must 
cniginally  have  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the  gates  of  the  ancient 
city.  It  is  now  reduced  to  a  shapeless  mass  of  brickwork  about 
126  feet  in  height^  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  800  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  lower  part  The  natives  think  that  it  was  originally  intended 
as  a  beacon  for  signal-fires;  the  late  bishop  of  Babylon,  M.  Coupperie, 
is  of  opinion  that  it  was  designed  for  a  grand  observatory. 

The  dimate  of  Baghdad  is  salubrious,  but  intensely  hot  in  summer. 
The  heat  is  much  greater  than  the  geographical  position  of  the  place 
would  lead  a  person  to  expect ;  and  this  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
its  situation  in  a  vast  naked  plain  on  the  borders  of  a  desert^  as  well 
as  by  the  prevalence,  during  part  of  the  summer,  of  the  hot  wind, 
the  Samiel.  This  wind  commonly  begins  about  noon,  or  somewhat 
earlier,  and  continues  until  three  or  four  o*dock  in  the  afternoon.  It 
is  fdt  like  a  gentle  breese  which  has  just  passed  over  the  mouth  of  a 
lime-kiln.  Its  heat  and  that  of  the  summer  months  in  general  is  so 
oppressive  and  relaxing  and  of  such  long  continuance — without  the 
intervention  of  storms,  or  showers,  or  doudy  days — ^that  the  spot 
would  at  that  season  scarcdy  be  habitable  but  for  two  compensating 
circumstances :  one  of  these  is  the  bracing  coolness  of  the  nights,  to 
enjoy  which  the  people  sleep  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  their  houses  from 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  latter  part  of  September;  the  other  is 
provided  by  the  people  themselves,  who  have  under  their  houses 
spadous  vaulted  cellars,  in  which  persons  whose  circumstances  or 
occupations  allow  it  live  almost  entirely  by  day  during  the  summer 
season.  These  cellars  are  rather  gloomy  abodes ;  the  light  is  very 
sparingly  admitted;  but  the  apartments  are  well  ventilated  by 
excellent  wind-chimneys,  which  appear  on  the  house-tops  like  mas- 
sive towers  strengthening  and  crowning  the  parapet  On  these 
ventilators  the  numerous  storks  which  frequent  the  city  in  the 
summer  build  their  vast  cylindrical  nests. 

Snow  never  fiills  at  Baghdad,  and  hail  very  seldom.  In  the  month 
of  January  the  freezing  of  towels  hung  to  dry  upon  the  river,  and  the 
formation  of  a  thin  surface  of  ice  upon  water  left  standing  in  jugs  in 
the  open  air  are  regarded  as  indications  of  a  surprising  degree  of 
cold.  The  people  neverthdess  sufiiar  more  from  ihe  cold  of  winter 
than  would  be  imagined :  this  arises  from  their  rooms  being  exdu- 
■ively  constraoted  for  summer  use ;  and  from  the  temperature  of  the 
same  rooms  being  very  little  heightened  by  the  bradera^  which  in  the 
absence  of  stoves  and  fire-places  are  employed  According  to  a  j 
record  of  observations  made  during  twelve  months  in  1880^1,  the 


temperature  of  the  day  during  the  month  of  January  varies  in  the 
shade  from  about  87*"  to  68"  Fahr. ;  in  the  sun  from  43"*  to  88" ;  in 
the  month  of  August,  the  hottest  in  the  year,  the  temperature  by  day 
varies  in  the  shade  from  87"  to  119%  in  the  sun  frtxm  95"  to  HO*; 
and  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  85°. 

Rain  rarely  falls  at  B^^hdad  from  May  to  the  end  of  September. 
After  September  the  rains  are  copious  for  a  time,  but  the  winter  is  oa 
the  whole  dry ;  the  niunber  of  days  on  which  any  rain  fidls  in  the 
whole  year,  does  not  exceed  twenty-five.  Nevertheleos  the  antunmal 
rains  at  Baghdad  and  other  parts  of  the  country  are  so  heavy  U»t 
the  Tigris,  which  sinks  greatly  during  the  summer  months^  again 
fills  its  channel  and  becomes  a  powerful  and  majestic  stream.  This 
occurs  again  in  the  spring  when  the  snows  dissolve  on  the  mountazu 
of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan.  The  lowlands  on  both  ddes  of  this  river 
and  the  Euphrates  are  then  inundated ;  and  when  the  fall  of  snow 
has  been  very  great  in  the  preceding  winter,  the  country  between 
and  beyond  the  two  rivers,  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course,  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  lake,  in  which  the  devated  grounds  kx^ 
like  islands,  and  the  towns  and  villages  are  also  insulated.  Duiini; 
the  calamitous  inundation  of  1881  the  waters  found  an  entrance  to 
the  city,  and  fully  one  half  of  the  town  was  ruined,  nionaands  of 
lives  were  also  destroyed ;  and  as  the  most  destmctive  plague  whiek 
had  visited  Baghdad  for  sixty  yean  was  at  the  same  time  raging,  tbe 
combined  operation  of  these  cdamities  reduced  the  population  from 
about  75,000  to  20,000  or  25,000.  The  population  was  in  1844 
estimated  at  about  65,000,  and  was  said  to  be  yearly  decsreasing. 

The  plague  is  observed  to  vidt  Baghdad  at  intervals  of  ten  yean; 
but  the  amount  of  destruction  which  it  generally  effects  is  exoeedii^y 
light  compared  with  that  to  which  we  have  just  adverted.  There  is 
only  one  other  malady  to  which  the  Baghdadees  are  mudi  exposed  :— 
this  is  a  cutaneous  disorder  called  the  Aleppo  Button.  It  is  first  a 
tumour,  and  then  a  wide,  deep,  and  distressing  ulcer,  for  the  core  of 
which  no  means  have  hitherto  been  found,  until  after  six  or  eight 
months  it  heals  of  itsel£  It  leaves  an  ugly  and  indelible  scar,  and 
as  children  are  generally  attacked  in  the  &ce,  the  countenance  sufiien 
so  greatly  in  oonsequenoe  that  the  people  of  Baghdad  may  without 
injustice  be  considered  the  ugliest  people  in  Turicey.  Adults  are 
gen«^y  attacked  in  the  limbs.  It  is  sdd  that  those  who  have  onee 
suffered  this  disorder  are  exempt  from  future  attacks. 

The  population  of  Baghdad  is  exceedingly  mixed ;  and  the  very 
distinctive  dresses  of  each  people  dearly  indicate  the  component  parts 
of  the  population.  The  Osmanli  Turks  scarcely  ever  wear  at  Baghdad 
the  embroidered  jacket^  capadous  trowsers,  and  close  cap  so  common 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople;  the  civil  dress  prevails :  loog 
loose  gowns  of  cotton,  mudin,  or  silk,  with  wide  shapeless  doaks  of 
broaddoth  or  shalloon ;  while  the  red  cap  with  its  blue  tassel,  instead 
of  fitting  dose  to  the  bead  hangs  loosely  backwards,  and  is  wound 
about  with  white  muslin  fiowered  with  gold.  Christiana  dress  much 
in  the  same  manner.  They  are  not  as  in  many  other  towns  restricted 
from  light  colours  in  their  drras,  or  from  wearing  yellow  dippen; 
but  they  are  expected  to  abstain  altogether  from  green  oolonra  and 
from  white  turbans.  The  Jews  are  generally  distinguished  by  having 
their  red  caps  fitting  dose  to  the  head,  with  only  a  ydiow  handkerchief 
tied  around  them.  The  Arabs  form  a  very  important  part  of  the 
resident  population,  beddes  a  large  nuntber  from  the  desert  as 
occasional  sojourners.  They  ore  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  head- 
dress, which  consists  of  a  coarse  shawl  of  silk  and  cotton,  with  wide 
stripes  of  red  and  yellow ;  this  is  folded  triangularly  and  laid  upon 
the  head,  around  which  a  thick  roller  of  brown  wonted  is  then 
passed.  The  ends  of  the  shawl  cover  the  neck  and  shoulden ;  and  as 
it  is  also  furnished  with  a  fringe  of  knotted  strings  which  haog  dovm 
the  back,  it  helps  to  give  &  wild  appearance  to  the  Anb  countenance. 
They  are  also  distinguidied  by  their  wide  deeveless  doaks,  which  are 
wholly  black,  or  white  with  a  wide  stripe  of  blue,  brown,  or  red. 
This  cloak  (abba)  is  made  of  hdr  and  wool,  and  when  confined  at  the 
waist  by  a  leathern  belt,  it  generally  with  a  coarse  shirt  underneath 
forms  the  entire  dress  of  an  Anb.  His  turban  also  distinguishes  the 
Kurd ;  it  is  frequently  of  silk,  with  stripes  of  bluet,  red,  and  white ; 
and  its  fringe  of  knotted  strings,  though  not  so  long  as  in  the  Arab 
turban,  whidi  is  also  differently  worn,  excellently  sets  off  the  bold, 
gnve,  and  strongly-nuirked  countenance  of  the  pure  Kurd.  Then 
there  are  in  condderable  numben  the  active  and  animated  subjects 
of  the  Persian  shah,  in  thdr  curly,  black,  and  conical  caps,  high- 
heeled  dippen,  and  gowns  of  green  or  blue,  which  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  other  eastern  people  by  thdr  tightness  in  the  hodj  and 
the  deeves.  Sudi  are  the  figures  which  on  horseback  or  on  foot 
appear  in  the  stnets  of  Bsghdad,  or  dt  smoking  by  the  way-dde.  It 
would  be  incorrect  and  impossible  to  comprehend  these  various  masses 
of  people  under  one  general  character.  They  can  only  be  spoken  of 
in  tiie  mass  with  a  reference  to  their  knowledge ;  and  it  may  be  said 
that  they  are  prejudiced,  self-concdted,  and  bigoted,  because  they  an 
profoundly  ignorant  The  Armenians  are  decidedly  the  beet-informed 
people  in  the  dty.  Many  of  them  have  been  in  India,  and  severd 
have  spent  mucn  of  their  lives  in  that  country.  They  have  thus 
become  acquainted  with  English  manners,  institutions,  uid  modes  of 
government  It  is  perhaps  an  approximation  to  state  that  four-fifths 
of  tiie  population  of  Baghdad  are  Turks  and  Anbs  in  neariy  equd 
proportions.    In 'the  remaining  fifth  the  Jews  are  apparently  the 
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most  numerous.  To  them  the  yiciniiy  is  consecrated  by  the 
recoUections  of  their  captmty,  and  by  the  tombs  of  the  prophets 
Ezekiel  and  Ezra.  The  latter  is  situated  near  the  junction  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  the  former  to  the  south-west  of  Hillah  : 
both  are  places  of  pilgrimage  to  both  Jews  and  Moslems. 

The  only  women  in  Baghdad  who  exhibit  any  part  of  the  face  in 
the  streets  are  the  Arab  females.  Their  dress  consists  in  general  of 
an  exceedingly  wide  chemise  of  red  or  blue  cotton,  to  which  in  winter 
is  added  a  cloak  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  men.  They  seldom  wear 
shoes,  and  never  stockings ;  but  about  the  head  they  wear  a  mass  of 
black  cotton  or  silk  stuff,  which  is  rather  gracefully  disposed.  It  is 
brought  round  so  as  to  coyer  the  neck  and  throat  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  face.  This  head-dress  is  often  profusely  ornamented  with 
beads,  shells,  and  current  and  ancient  coins.  They  ai'e  also  fond  of 
wearing  anklets  and  bracelets  of  silver,  which  are  generally  more  than 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  suggest  the  idea  of  shackles  rather  than 
ornaments.  But  their  most  whimsical  decoration  is  worn  on  one  side 
of  the  nose,  which  is  bored  for  the  purpose  :  it  consists  of  a  gold  or 
gilt  button,  about  the  size  of  a  halfpenny,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
small  torquoise  stone  or  a  blue  bead  is  inserted.  Their  faces,  arms, 
and  other  parts  of  their  bodies  are  also  decorated  with  stars,  flowere, 
and  other  figures,  stained  on  the  skin  with  a  blue  colour,  and  the 
effect  of  which  is  exceedingly  uupleasing  to  a  European  eye.  The 
Turkish  and  other  women  so  mu£Qe  themsolres  up  when  the^  go  out, 
as  to  appear  the  most  shapeless  masses  imaginable.  They  are 
enyeloped  in  large  sheets  of  checked  blue  linen,  which  cover  them 
from  head  to  foot.  These  sheets  are  sometimes  of  crimson  silk, 
striped  with  white.  Their  legs  are  inclosed  in  formidable  jack-boots 
of  yellow  leather ;  and  their  faces  are  covered  with  a  stiff  and  thick 
black  horse-hair  veil,  through  which  they  can  see  perfectly,  although 
it  appears  to  the  spectator  like  painted  tin.  Ladies  of  any  con- 
sideration  generally  ride  out  astride  on  the  backs  of  mares  or  asses, 
most  generally  the  latter,  which  are  fine  large  animals,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  town  are  kept  standing,  ready  saddled,  for  hire.  Asses 
of  a  white  colour  are  common,  and  are  preferred  for  this  service ;  but 
the  taste  of  the  people  requires  their  appearance  to  be  improved  by 
stains  of  a  dusty  orange  colour* 

Baghdad  was  formerly  a  great  emporiimi  of  eastern  commerce. 
Besides  the  traffic  in  its  own  manufactures,  it  was  the  entrepdt  for  the* 
commodities  of  Eastern  and  Western  Asia.  It  was  still,  until  very 
lately,  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  the  commodities  of  IncUa 
being  brought  thither  by  water,  and  thence  dispersed  by  land  to 
different  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  the  Persians  also  took  to 
Baghdad  such  of  their  goods  as  were  intended  for  the  Turkish  market. 
But  as  the  Persians  now  send  to  Constantinople  by  l^e  safer  and 
more  direct  road  of  Erz-rum  and  Tocat,  as  the  government  of  the 
Porte  is  too  weak  to  protect  the  property  of  the  merchants  from  the 
Arabs  of  the  river  and  the  desert,  and  as  European  commerce  with 
India  is  now  carried  on  hv  way  of  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Cape,  the  trade  of 
Baghdad  has  greatly  dedined.  Persia  too  receives  her  supplies  firom 
India  no  longer  through  Baghdad,  but  directly  by  way  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  There  is^ow  only  one  caravan  yearly  from  each  of  the  cities 
Aleppo  and  Damascus  to  Baghdad,  conveying  cotton-twist,  calicoes, 
shirtings,  prints,  imitation  shaws,  woollen  cloths,  &c.,  generally  of 
European  manufacture.  The  cost  of  conveyance  across  the  desert  is 
enormous,  the  Shammar,  Anezeh,  and  other  Arab  tribes,  each  laying  a 
heavy  toll  upon  the  goods,  which  is  smbmitted  to  in  order  to  ward 
off  their  plundering  propensities. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Baghdad  are  red  and  yellow  leather, 
which  are  held  in  high  estimation  throughout  Turkey ;  a  sort  of  plush, 
in  shawl  patterns,  often  very  rich  and  beautiful,  and  used  by  the 
Turks  for  covering  the  cushions  which  form  their  divans  or  sofas ; 
Arabian  cloaks,  and  some  stuffs  of  silk  and  cotton.  The  exports  in 
return  to  Damascus  and  Aleppo  consist  of  specie,  tombak,  galls,  buffiilo 
bides,  East  India  indigo,  pearls.  Cashmere  shawls,  Mocha  coffee,  &c 

Baghdad  was  founded  by  the  Caliph  Abu  Jaafer  al  Mansur,  in  a.d. 
768,  whether  on  the  site  of  a  former  city  or  not  is  unknown ;  but  it  is 
agreed  that  the  materials  were  drawn  from  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia. 
The  town  was  much  improved  by  Harun  al  Raschid,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  built  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  con- 
necting the  two  parts  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  remained  a  most 
flourishing  metropolitan  city  until  the  year  1259,  when  the  town  was 
taken  by  storm  by  Hulaku,  a  grandson  of  Genghiz  Khan,  and  the 
dynasty  of  the  caliphs  was  exting^uished.  Baghdad  remained  \mder 
the  Tartars  until  the  year  1S98,  when  it  was  taken  by  Tamerlane,  on 
whose  approach  the  Sultan  Ahmed  abandoned  the  place  and  took 
refuge  in  the  territories  of  the  Greek  emperor.  It  was  soon  however 
retaken  by  Timur,  and  for  several  subsequent  years  it  was  alternately 
in  his  possession,  in  that  of  the  deposed  Sultan,  or  of  the  Turkoman 
Kara  Yusef  Kara  Tusef  ultimately  remained  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  plaoci  and  it  continued  under  his  descendants  until  a.d.  1470, 
when  tiiey  were  driven  out  by  Ussum  Cassim,  whose  family  reigned 
89  yean  in  Baghdad.  Shah  Ismael,  the  founder  of  the  Suffide  dynasty 
in  Persia^  then  made  himself  master  of  it.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  the  town  has  been  an  object  of  occasional  contention  between 
the  Persians  and  the  Turks.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Turkish  sultan, 
Solyman  the  Magnificent;  and  it  was  regained  by  Shah  Abbas  the 
Great    of  Persia;    but  the  Persians  were   ultimately    obliged   to 
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surrender  the  place  to  the  Sultan  Murad  IV.,  by  whom  it  was  besieged 
with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  in  the  year  a.d.  1688.  It  has  since 
been  nominally  subject  to  the  Porte. 

BAGHDAD,  PASHALIC  OF,  "formerly,"  says  Dr.  Layaid  in  his 
*  Discoveries  in  the  Ruins  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,*  "  one  of  the 
most  important  and  wealthy  provinces  of  the  Turicish  empire,  and 
the  first  in  rank,  has  been  recently  divided  into  several  distinct  govern- 
ments. It  once  extended  from  Diarbekr  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  was 
first  curtailed  about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  Diarbekr  and  Mosul 
were  placed  under  independent  pachas.  Lately  it  has  been  reduced 
to  the  districts  surrounding  the  city  with  the  Arab  tribes  who  encamp 
in  the  neighbourhood;  Kerkouk,  Suleimaniyah,  and  Busrah  being 
formed  into  separate  governments."  In  the  present  article  the  pashalic 
is  treated  of  imder  its  former  extent,  as  little  is  known  either  of  the 
extent  or  boundaries  of  the  new  divisions.  The  province  extends  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  between  30"  and  87**  N.  lat.,  88°  40'  and  47°  80' 
E.  long.  The  vertex  of  the  triangle  is  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf;  its  eastern  side  borders  on  Persia  and  Kurdistan ;  on  the  south 
and  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Arabian  Desert.  The  base  of  the 
triangle  is  an  irregular  line  facing  the  north-west,  where  it  touches 
the  pashalics  of  Orfa,  Diarbekr,  and  MosuL  The  greatest  length  from 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  north-west  boundary  is  about 
680  miles ;  the  length  of  the  base  is  about  400  miles :  the  area  of  the 
province  therefore  exceeds  100,000  square  mUes.  The  populatlou  is 
supposed  not  to  exceed  1,200,000. 

The  Pashalic  of  Baghdad  comprehends  the  principal  part  of  the 
ancient  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  the  whole  of  Babylonia  and  Chal- 
dsea,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Susiana.  The  part  of  Mesopotamia 
which  is  comprehended  in  the  modem  Pashalic  of  Baghdad  is  now 
called  Aljezirah,  or  the  Island ;  Babylonia  and  Chaldsea  form  Irak 
Arabi;  Assyria  partly  corresponds  to  Kurdistan;  and  the  present 
Khuzistan  was  the  ancient  Susiana. 

This  extensive  territory  is  traversed  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
which  ultimately  unite  and  enter  the  Persian  Gulf  in  a  single  stream. 
The  Euphrates  enters  the  pashalic  at  Deir  to  the  south  of  the  Abd-ul- 
Azeez  hills,  and  18  miles  above  the  mbuth  of  the  Khabur.  It  is 
shovm  by  Colonel  Chesne/s  expedition  to  be  navigable  for  small 
steamers  throughout  its  whole  course  in  the  province,  and  indeed  fos 
850  miles  from  its  mouth  up  to  the  town  of  Balis,  whence  it  runs  in  a 
general  south-east  course,  but  with  many  windings  to  its  mouth  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Tigris  fiows  to  the  eastward  of  the  Euphrates,  and  from  its 
entrance  into  the  province  it  runs  nearly  south  to  the  city  of  Baghdad, 
whence  its  course  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  Euphrates,  as  far  as  the 
Shatt-el-Hie  Canal,  which  joins  the  two  rivers  and  crosses  the  meridian 
of  46"  E.  Hence  the  Tigris  sweeps  roimd  to  the  north-east,  east, 
and  south-east,  making  a  large  bend,  and  then  runs  to  the  south  of 
south-east  to  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates  at  Kuma. 

The  two  rivers  within  the  limits  of  this  territory  are  most  distant 
from  each  other  between  Deir  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  point  where 
the  Great  Zab  enters  the  Tigris,  where  the  distance  is  about  180  miles, 
and  the  nearest  approach  is  at  Baghdad,  wher^  the  distance  of  the 
Tigris  from  the  Euphrates  does  not  exceed  80  miles.  Here  the  two 
rivers  are  united  by  the  Saklawiyeh  CanaL  The  stream  formed  by 
the  iunction  of  these  two  great  rivers  at  Kuma  takes  the  name 
of  Shatt-el-Arab,  and  flows  south-east  to  ihe  Persian  Gulf,  which  it 
enters  by  the  great  mouth  near  80"  N.  lat.  The  length  of  the 
Shatt-el-Arab  is  about  160  miles,  its  breadth  varies  from  1200  feet 
at  Mohammerah,  a  trading  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Karun,  to 
700  yards  at  Basrah  and  600  yards  at  Kuma.  Its  depth  varies  from 
80  to  20  feet.  The  Euphrates  and  Tigris  both  having  their  rise  in  the 
high  table-lands  of  Annenia  are  subject  to  periodical  floods  on  the 
melting  of  the  snow  in  spring,  and  again,  though  in  a  less  degree^ 
from  Uie  rains  which  fall  in  the  highlands  in  October.  [Abmenia  ; 
Euphrates;  Tigris.] 

From  the  Khabur  to  its  junction  with  the  Tigris  the  Euphrates 
receives  only  a  few  very  inconsiderable  streams ;  on  one  side  it  has 
the  deserts  and  on  the  other  the  contracted  region  of  A^esirah  and 
Irak  Arabi  The  Khabur  is  the  ancient  Chaboras,  the  Kebar  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  rises  to  the  north  of  the  Abd-ul-Aseez  hills  in 
40"  E.  long,  at  Ras-al-Ain,  and  flows  eastward  to  its  junction  with  the 
Jeruger  (also  called  the  Jakhjakhah),  the  ancient  Mygdonius ;  near 
the  junction  is  the  cone  and  crater  of  Koukab,  800  feet  high  above 
the  plain.  The  Jeruger  is  formed  by  two  head-streams  which  spring 
from  the  Jebel  Mardin ;  the  western  one  passes  Nisibin.  After  the 
junction  of  the  Jeruger  with  the  Khabur  the  united  stream  runs 
south  by  west  in  the  direction  of  the  former  to  the  Euphrates  at  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Carchemish,  now  called  Karkeseea  and 
Abou  Psera.  The  valley  of  the  Khabur,  between  ^e  Abd-ul-Aseez  on 
the  west  and  the  Sinjar  Mountains  on  the  east,  abounds  in  rich 
pastures,  on  which  the  Shammar  Arabs  encamp  during  the  summer. 
The  stream  is  belted  with  poplan,  tamarisks  and  brushwood.  The 
river  is  crossed  by  some  ledges  whidd  cause  rapids.  The  meadows  on 
its  banks  are  adomed  in  summer  with  a  suoceesion  of  flowers  of 
different  colours  and  of  the  most  brilliant  hues.  In  the  plain  ara 
numerous  mounds,  the  sites  of  Assyrian  towns.  To  this  reSlej  the 
children  of  Israel  after  the  destraotion  of  Samaria  were^  brought 
captive  by  the  Assyrian  king,  and  here  Eisekiel  announced  his  viaioiifl 
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to  bifl  brother  exileg.  Judging  from  the  number  of  mounds  the 
Talley  must  haye  contuned  a  very  large  population  iu  ancient  times. 
Now  there  is  not  a  permanent  human  habitation  from  Carohemitth  to 
lias^-Ain.  Turtle  and  beayers  are  found  in  the  Khabur,  and  in  the 
jungle  on  its  banks  are  lions,  wild  boan,  jerboas,  franoolina,  and 
other  game.  Between  the  extinct  volcano  of  Koukab  and  the  Sinjar 
Mountains  are  extensive  beds  of  gypsum,  the  nitrous  salt  that  exudes 
from  which  destroys  vegetation.  The  lake  of  Kh4aMniyah  is  also  in 
this  direction ;  its  waters  are  brackish  but  wholesome ;  they  abound 
in  fish  and  are  the  resort  of  great  numbers  of  water-fowL  A  swampy 
jungle  called  Hoi,  to  the  westward  of  the  lake,  is  infested  by  lions, 
leopards,  and  other  carnivorous  beasts.  The  lake  is  6  miles  round ;  it 
contains  a  small  island,  and  on  a  peninsula  in  it  are  the  remains  of  a 
deserted  Arab  town.  The  Abd-ul-Azeez  hills,  which  screen  the  Khabur 
on  the  west  at  a  distance  of  from  4  to  6  miles,  are  low,  scantilv  wooded 
with  dwarf  oak,  and  broken  into  innumerable  glens  and  valleys^ 
^araoteristic  of  its  limestone  formation.  Wild  goats,  boars,  and 
leopards  are  met  with  in  this  range.  The  Six^ar  hills  ai'e  described 
in  the  notice  of  the  Pashalic  of  Mosul. 

South  of  the  Sinjar  extend  the  great  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Chaldoa,  presenting  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  the  appearance  of  a 
desert,  except  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers  or  in  a  few  spots  where 
irrigation  is  practised.  The  surface  is  mostly  fiat  or  undulating. 
Along  the  right  biuik  of  the  Tigris  and  along  the  eastern  part  of  the 
plain  there  is  a  long  limestone  ridge  called  Jebel  Hak-Kul,  which 
terminates  to  the  north-west  in  the  summit  of  El-Katr,  to  the  wost  of 
the  ruins  of  Kalah-Sherkat,  supposed  by  some  to  represent  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees.  The  Mak-Kul  range  consists  of  limestone  and  gypsum ; 
it  is  a  continuation  of  the  Jeb^  Hamrin,  another  range  composed  of 
tertiary  sandstone,  gypsum,  and  conglomerate,  which  runs  north-west 
from  the  Diyalah  near  84"  N.  lat,  46"  E.  long.,  to  about  35'  N.  lat, 
43"  30'  E.  long.,  where  it  is  broken  through  by  the  Tigris.  The 
Adhem  also  brMks  through  the  central  part  of  the  Hamrin  hills.  To 
the  west  of  the  Mak-Kul  range  is  a  lower  ridge  called  Kebritiyah  from 
its  containing  sulphur  springs.  The  gypsum  crops  out  in  several  parts 
of  the  plain  between  these  ranges,  and  there  are  also  several  naphtha 
springs  and  bitumen  beds.  West  of  the  Kebritiyah  is  the  basin  of 
the  Tharthar  which  flows  south  by  east  through  the  centre  of  the 
northern  plain  and  loses  itself  in  tiie  salt-lake  of  £1-Milii,  which  is 
erossed  by  the  iwaUel  of  84"  10'  N.  The  valley  of  the  Tharthar  is 
bounded  by  rocky  terraces  of  gypsum  resting  in  parts  on  red-sandstone. 
Its  waters  are  brackish.  Reeds  and  a  few  tamarisks  grow  along  its 
banks.  The  Tharthar  passes  the  ruins  of  Al-Hadr,  an  ancient  city 
situated  about  60  miles  south  by  west  from  Mosul.  The  red-sand- 
atone  formation  west  of  Al-Hadr  contains  rock-salt  There  is  another 
salt-lake  called  Sabakhah  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Tharthar,  and 
nearly  on  the  same  latitude  as  ike  mouth  of  the  Lesser  Zab.  In  the  drier 
parts  of  the  plains  grass  is  rare^  lichens  and  wormwood  with  a  few 
flowering  plants  supply  its  place.  In  the  prairie  pMturea  oat-grass  is 
the  moat  abundant  of  the  grasses;  it  grows  interspersed  with 
ranunoulua,  ohiysanthemums,  and  many  kindred  flowera  Wild  leeks 
also  abound  in  man^  places.  In  the  winter  and  spring  the  pastures 
on  the  plains  are  grazed  by  the  flocks  and  herds  of  dUferent  Arab 
tribes,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Shammar  and  Aneieh.  In 
ancient  times  these  plains  supported  an  immense  population.  Vast 
mounds,  marking  the  sites  of  ancient  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  are 
scattered  in  countless  numbers  over  the  surface  nearly  all  the  way  from 
the  Khabur  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates ;  the  embankments  of  canals 
now  neglected  and  dry  cross  the  plains  in  several  directions,  especially 
in  the  central  and  lower  part  of  the  plains.  These  canals  supplied  the 
towns  of  tlie  interior  with  water,  were  used  also  for  purposes  of 
navigation,  and  distributed  fertilising  rills  by  innumerable  smaller 
channels  among  the  date-groves,  gardens,,  and  corn-fields  of  ancient 
Babylonia  and  ChaldsBa,  once  among  the  most  productive  regions  of  the 
earth.  The  whole  of  the  region  now  under  notice  is  now  little  better 
than  a  desert ;  except  along  the  rivers  there  are  no  fixed  human  habita- 
tions whatever.  Even  along  the  Tigris,  between  Baghdad  and  Mosul, 
on  a  river  navigable  for  600  mUes,  the  only  permanent  settlement  is 
Tekrit,  once  a  large  city  and  the  birth-place  (^  the  great  Saladin,  now 
a  poor  place  consisting  of  a  few  houses  built  among  ruined  mosques, 
baths,  mansions,  and  tombs,  and  inhabited  by  a  few  Arabs  who  act  as 
raftsmen  on  the  Tigris.  The  date<p^dm  which  once  flourished  all 
through  Babylonia  and  Assyria  is  said  not  to  be  found  now  farther 
north  than  Tekrit,  and  only  in  a  few  places  along  the  river  banks  or 
in  the  islands.  This  deterioration  of  the  country  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  and  the  neglect  of  the  canals 
and  embankments  of  the  river;  but  under  the  Qreeks,  Romans, 
Persians,  and  the  Arabian  Kalifs,  the  great  sources  of  the  fertility  of 
the  country  were  somewhat  cared  for,  and  property  had  some  pro- 
tection ;  the  routes  by  river  and  by  land  were  tolerably  safe,  and 
trade  was  encouraged.  But  it  is  since  the  country  came  under 
the  blighting  sway  of  the  Turks  that  its  desolation  has  become 
complete.  The  imjust  and  injurious  system  of  the  Porte,  or  her 
governors,  who  impose  exorbitant  taxes  on  every  mode  of  transit  and 
make  monopolies  of  all  articles  of  produce  and  merchandise  effectually 
(says  Dr.  Layard)  check  all  native  efforts  to  engage  in  trade  or  to 
'  sate  the  riven.  Two  of  the  finest  rivers  in  Asia  that  once  spread 
litj  throoi^  districts  unequalled  for  richness  of  soil  and  variety 
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of  produce,  are  from  sheer  neglect  of  the  embankments  in  thdr 
lower  courses  said  to  be  breaking  from  their  natural  beds  and  fonmng 
vast  marshes,  bo  that  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  which  werepruvt^ 
in  the  expedition  of  Colonel  Chesney  to  be  navigable  by  small  steauen, 
the  former  for  850  miles  the  latter  for  600  mile^  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  unnavigable  even  for  small  veesels.  The  only  steam-vessel 
in  the  country  is  a  small  one  kept  by  the  British  consulate  at  Baghda-l 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  Busrah.  As  for  the  kuJ 
routes  they  are  all  exposed  to  the  unchecked  depredations  of  Arab 
hordes,  owing  to  the  apathy  or  perhaps  interested  n^ligence  of  thz 
Turkish  authorities.  To  avoid  the  Arabs  the  high  road  from  Mo5\l 
to  Baghdad  is  carried  far  to  eastward  along  the  base  of  the  Kurdish 
hills ;  requiring  an  inten'al  of  six  weeks  to  traveree  it^  while  tlu 
direct  road  southward  over  the  plain  could  be  traversed  in  as  m&ny 
days.    Even  this  roundabout  way  is  seldom  safei 

The  principal  marshes  are — the  Hor  formed  by  the  Saklawiyeh  Canil 
to  the  west  of  Baghdad,  the  Hindiyah  to  the  west  of  Babyloc,  tl.v 
Rumiyah  a  little  lower  down,  also  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrati^, 
the  extensive  marshes  inhabited  by  the  Afaif  Arabs  near  the  mounU 
of  Niffer,  and  the  great  marshes  west  of  Kurnah  in  which  the  Euphratta 
loses  itself  for  nearly  200  miles.  A  little  west  of  the  point  where  tht; 
Saklawiyeh  Canal  leaves  the  Euphrates  and  above  the  mounds  of 
Ramelah  la  the  famous  Median  WcUl,  which  runs  between  the  two  rivers 
from  south-south-west  to  north-north-east  across  the  plain.  Towards 
its  eastern  termination  it  is  broken  by  the  Shul-Eidha  and  Dijiii 
canals  which  leave  the  Tigris  near  44°  E.  lung.  With  this  excepu<-u 
the  wall  remains  entire;  it  is  now  called  Chalu,  sometimes  Sidl 
Nimrud.  It  runs  in  a  straight  line  from  the  one  river  to  the  other: 
it  is  defended  by  bastions  on  its  north-western  face  at  intervals  of  Ij 
paces ;  ou  the  same  aide  is  a  deep  ditch  27  paces  bread.  The  structure 
IS  a  solid  moimd  2^  paces  thick  and  35  to  40  feet  high,  built  in  paiu 
of  small  pebbles,  iu  others  with  bricks,  joined  together  by  a  very 
tenacious  iime  cement. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  region  just  noticed,  namely,  Bxoqdad, 
Basbau  (Bassora  or  Busrah),  and  Hxllah,  are  noticed  in  their  proper 
places  in  this  work.  For  further  information  reapectiag  the  antiquit;LL> 
and  history  of  the  country,  the  articles  Asa YHtiA,  BiBXLOH,  Babylonia, 
NiNXvxa,  &a,  may  be  consulted. 

•  The  utmost  rise  of  the  Euphrates  during  the  floods  of  spring  ii  ab:«  ut 
14  feet,  that  of  the  Tigris  is  greater,  pernaps  20  feet^  and  Uius  bucL 
inundations  are  sometimes  pi^uced  as  are  mentioned  in  our  accuunt 
of  the  city.  The  tide  extends  farther  up  the  Euphrates  than  up  tlic 
Tigris ;  it  reaches  in  the  former  river  to  the  distance  of  60  miles  fruiu 
Kurnah  while  in  the  Tigris  it  scarcely  extends  to  more  than  3^  mile.< 

The  Tigris  receives  no  tributaries  worth  mention  from  Me»o 
potamia.  From  Kurnah  to  the  ruins  of  Ctesiphon  it  receives  uj 
rivers  on  its  eastern  buik,  but  between  that  point  and  Mosul  a 
considerable  number  enter  it>  all  of  which  rise  in  Kurdi&t^m. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  Zab  Ala  (Upper  or  Qreat  Zab),  tlie 
Zab  Asfal  (Lower  or  Lesser  Zab),  and  the  Diyalah,  which  riven  tire 
more  particularly  described  in  the  article  Tia&is.  The  Great  Zab. 
after  traversing  a  great  portion  of  Turkish  Kurdistan,  empties  itself 
with  rapidity  into  the  Tigris  about  45  milet  below  Mosul.  In 
breadth  where  it  enters  the  Tigris  does  not  exceed  60  feet^  although 
at  the  low-water  horae^ford  on  the  road  to  Mosul  it  is  at  least  200  £eei 
wide.  The  Little  Zab  is  a  narrow  but  deep  river  which  rised  iu 
Kurdistan  also,  and  pursues  ^  suuth-aouth-west  course  to  the  Tigris 
which  it  enters  in  lat.  35"  10'.  It  however  discharges  a  large  body  cf 
water  into  the  Tigris,  which  immediately  after  forms  a  rapid ;  iudee<l 
there  are  several  rapids  in  the  Tigris  between  Mosul  and  Baghdad, 
but  they  form  no  great  impediments  to  navigation,  as  vessels  drawing 
from  3  to  4  feet  of  water  could  pass  them  with  ease.  The  Adhem 
joins  the  Tigris  in  34"  N.  lat.,  its  breadth  is  20  to  70  yards,  acooidiii^ 
to  the  season,  but  for  four  or  five  months  of  the  year  its  waters  are 
dammed  up  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  a  lox^  way  above  its  mouth 
The  ancient  city  of  Opis  stood  in  the  fork  between  the  rivers,  wheix^ 
still  are  ruins  and  the  remains  of  a  splendid  canal  (called  Kaharwau), 
with  branches  &om  it.  The  Adhem  comes  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kerkhah,  where  it  is  called  Kiaseh-Su,  and  increased  by  several 
streams  from  the  east^  it  forces  a  pass  through  the  Hamrin,  midway 
between  the  Diyalah  and  the  Tigris.  The  Diyalah  is  fonn^  by  the 
union  of  several  small  streams  in  the  mountains  behind  Sukimauiyah ; 
and  after  it  has  received  the  Holuan  and  Arwand  firom  the  Kennan- 
shah  districts  it  becomes  a  oonsiderable  river,  which  dischaxges  itself 
into  the  Tigris  about  5  miles  above  the  Tak  Kesra  at  Ctoaiphon. 
Its  breadth  at  its  mouth  is  about  60  yards. 

The  Shatt-el-Ai-ab  is  navigable  in  midstream  for  veaeela  of  500  tons 
burden ;  but  towards  the  banka  there  is  such  a  lal^yrinth  of  c^ianneK 
shallows,  and  sandbanks  as  renders  its  navigation  sometimes  difficult 
and  perplexing.  This  noble  river  receives  from  Penia  the  Kerkhah, 
and  communicates  by  the  canal  of  Ha£ar  with  the  Kanin. 

The  Kerkhah  (the  ancient  Choaipe$)  rises  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the 
Zagros,  or  main  rai^  of  the  mountaina  of  Kurdistan,  and  is  formcvi 
by  three  streams  which  unite  to  the  south  o£  Bisutun  and  Kinnanshah, 
on  the  northern  border  of  Laristan.  The  general  course  of  the  trunk- 
stream  is  south  by  west  till  it  breaks  through  the  Zagros  chain,  the 
drainage  of  the  western  side  of  which  ia  carried  into  it  by  tiie  Kirrind, 
near  Shari-Rudbar.    Thence  ita  ooune  is  aouth-south-eaat  as  £aras 
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the  ruiufi  of  Sua,  where  It  strceps  round  to  the  south-west  acroiw  the 
plftin-of  KhuKistAD,  paaung  through  extensive  marshes  that  surround 
Ha  win  (a  commercial  town  of  12,000  inhabitants),  and  enters  the 
Shatt-el-Arab  below  Kumah,  after  a  course  of  500  miles. 

The  KariM  (the  ancient  Bidcetta)  rises  on  the  western  declivity  of 
the  Koh-i-«erd,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  Zend-a-rud  (the  river 
of  Ispahan)  has  its  source.  It  runs  west  by  north  through  a  moun- 
tainous country  and  past  the  ruined  city  of  Shushan  to  about  20 
miles  north  ttom  Shuster,  where  it  turns  nearly  south,  and  breaks 
through  the  Zagros  range.  A  little  above  Shuster  the  Kanm  divides 
into  branches,  insulating  that  city,  and  uniting  again  only  to  the  south 
of  Bandikir,  two  miles  north  of  which  the  western  arm  is  joined  by 
the  Disfid  River  (the  ancient  KopreUe$),  which  comes  from  the  north. 
After  its  junction  with  the  Dizful  River,  the  Karun  is  said  to  have  a 
greater  b«iv  of  water  than  either  the  Tigris  or  Euphrates.  Prom 
this  point  the  river  runs  in  a  very  tortuous  course  and  nearly  in  a 
south-west  direction  to  Sabla,  whence  in  ancient  times  it  ran  direct  to 
the  sea,  without  communicating,  as  it  does  now  by  the  Hafar  Canal, 
with  the  3hatt*eI-Arab.  Prom  Sabla  another  cut  called  the  Dorak 
Canal  runs  eastward  to  join  the  Jerahi,  while  from  the  main  stream 
through  the  Hafar  Canal,  and  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles  east  from  the 
town  of  Mohammerah,  a  laiige  navigable  branch  caUed  Bah-a-Mishir 
runs  81  miles  south  br  east,  and  panSlel  with  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  into 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  ancient  bed  of  the  Karun  is  still  traceable 
below  Sabla ;  it  is  200  yards  broad,  and  has  still  a  small  channel  in 
the  centre  which  is  filled  during  flow  tide. 

The  Jerahi  or  Kerditfan  River,  which  we  notice  here  although  it  is 
not  in  the  Turkish  empire  because  its  navigation  is  closely  connected 
\\4th  that  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  rises  in  the  Bakhtiyari  Mountains,  in 
the  south  of  Persian  Khuzistan,  and  flows  south-south-west  to  the 
town  of  BeThabun,  which  it  reaches  after  breaking  through  a  pass  in 
tho  mountains.  Through  the  fine  well-wooded  plain  of  Be'ihabun  the 
river  runs  north-west  with  a  deep  rapid  course  past  Raliphabad,  where 
it  becomes  navigable  for  boats ;  and  after  flowing  for  several  miles 
nearly  due  west,  It  bends  sharply  to  the  southward  a  little  above 
Dorak,  and  continues  in  this  direction  to  its  mouth  in  the  Persian 
Oulf.  In  the  district  of  Dorak  a  large  portion  of  the  waters  of  the 
Jerahi  are  carried  off  by  six  canals  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the 
populous  country  between  it  and  the  Karun ;  part  of  the  water  thus 
diverted  is  carried  into  Dorak,  where  it  unites  with  the  canal  which 
comes  from  the  Karun  near  Sabla.  The  navigation  of  the  Jerahi  is 
thus  connected  with  that  of  the  Karun  and  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  and 
Dorak  trades  by  water  with  Mohammerah  and  Basrah.  A  few  miles 
below  Dorak  another  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Jerahi  is  lost  in 
some  marshes,  and  the  remainder  under  the  name  of  Lusbah  nms 
south  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  is  still  navigable  for  boats.  There 
are  extensive  rioe-erounds  and  fine  date-plantations  along  ihe  Shatt- 
el-Arab,  Karun,  and  Jerahi. 

The  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  from  lat.  84"  K.  to 
Kumah,  is  intersected  by  the  dry  beds  of  many  natural  and  artificial 
canals.  The  only  canal  now  usenil  is  the  naturkl  one  of  8hatt-el-Hie : 
it  is  about  100  yards  in  width  where  it  opens  into  the  Tigris,  and  is 
navi^ble  during  eight  months  in  the  year,  but  becomes  nearly  a  dry 
bed  m  summer.  Its  stream  divides  at  about  36  miles  from  the  Tigris, 
and  afterwards  re-uikiting  forms  an  island  about  SO  miles  long  by  15 
miles  broad.  Besides  such  waterless  natural  and  artificial  beds  as  we 
have  noticed,  others  may  be  traced  which  extend  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  Tigris  and  Euphnites,  and  mi^ht  have  been  originally  intended 
not  only  to  serve  the  purposes  of  irrigation  and  to  drain  the  marshes, 
but  to  avoid  the  delay  and  trouble  which  vessels  have  now  to  encoun- 
ter In  following  the  windings  of  the  rivers.  The  most  important  of 
these  canals  is  the  Naharwan,  which  oommenced  near  Samarah,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Tigris,  and  received  the  Diyalah  in  its  course.  Ruins 
of  towns  on  both  sides  of  this  noble  canal,  and  aqueducts  leading  from 
it  towards  tho  Hamrin  Moimtains  on  one  hand,  and  to  the  ruined 
towns  of  the  Tigris  on  the  other,  remain  to  this  day.  The  extensive 
ruins  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adhem  are  those  of  the  ancient  city  of  Opis. 

IHstrict  Satt  of  th4  Tigrit. — In  a  brief  notice  of  this  paahtdio  it  may 
be  allowed  to  consider  separately  the  part  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris, 
that  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  that  between  the  two  rivers, 
which  has  been  already  described.  Of  these  three  portions  that  to 
the  east  of  the  Tigris  is  the  most  fertile.  Part  of  tnis  district  now 
forming  the  pashaUcs  of  Kerkuk  and  Sulelmanivah  consists  of  por- 
tions of  Kurdistan  and  Khuzistan.  Kurdistan  is  altogether  a  Ully 
cotintiy.  The  stem  and  lofty  summits  of  the  centre  are  exchanged, 
on  proceeding  towards  the  borders,  for  wooded  and  vine-clad  hills, 
which  inclose  many  beautiful  plains,  fertile  valleys,  and  romantic 
dells.  The  Kurds  who  live  within  the  limits  of  the  pashalic  are  prin- 
cipally cultivators ;  and  were  till  lately  governed  by  chiefs  of  their 
own  dioice.  These  independent  chieftains  have  been  lately  subdued 
by  the  Turks.  Their  plahis  and  valleys  produce  rice,  wheat>  barley, 
sesame,  tobacco,  gall-nuts,  and  all  sorts  of  fruits,  particularly  grapes. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  other  parts  of  the  pashalic  draw  laively  upon 
the  fertile  plains  ea«t  of  the  Tigris  for  their  affrioultural  produce. 
Suleimaniyah,  Kerkuk,  and  Erbil  are  the  principal  towns. 

Kerkuk,  now  the  capital  of  a  pashalic  oi  that  name,  is  situated  near 
the  source  of  the  Adhem,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Kara-Chok 
hllls^  a  Uxnestone  range  which  runs  in  a  general  north-west  direction 


'  to  the  Great  Zab.  The  town  is  large  and  open ;  part  of  it,  as  is  the 
j  case  with  nearly  every  town  in  the  province,  is  in  ruins.  It  is  inha- 
bited by  Arabs,  Kurds,  Osmanlie,  Christians,  and  Jews.  Date-trees 
flourishhero.  There  are  bitumen-beds  near  the  town,  which  is  defended 
by  a  fort  built  on  a  mound.  The  district  north  of  Kerkuk,  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  two  Zabs,  is  renowned  for  its  fertility.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  it  to  the  north-east  of  the  Kara-Chok  hills  is  called  ihe 
plain  of  Shom%mok,  which  is  the  granary  of  Baghdad.  Its  pastures 
are  grazed  by  the  flocks  of  the  Tai  Arabs.  The  cultivation  is  left  to 
sedentary  Arabs,  Kurds,  and  Turkomacs.  Gazelles  are  very  numerous 
in  this  district.  Artificial  mounds  marking  the  sites  of  ancient  Assyrian 
towns  rise  on  all  sides  of  the  plain. 

StiUimaniyah  is  situated  alM>ut  70  miles  E.  from  Kerkuk,  at  the  foot 
of  some  hills  at  the  extremity  of  a  plain.  It  has  about  1000  houses, 
but  many  of  them  are  in  ruin«.  There  is  a  laxge  bazaar  well  supplied 
with  meat,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

Erbil  or  ArhU  stands  in  the  plain  of  Shomamok :  it  consists  of 
two  towns,  both  of  which  however  are  in  ruins.  One  of  them,  built 
on  an  ancient  mound  800  yards  long,  200  yards  broad,  and  70  feet 
high,  is  surrounded  by  a  bastioned  waU.  The  lower  town  is  defended 
by  a  mud  wall.  Erbil  has  three  large  mosques,  ten  baths,  and  about 
6000  inhabitants.  This  town,  which  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Arbela,  sometimes  gives  name  to  the  decisive  battle  that  put  an  end 
to  the  Persian  empire.  The  battle  however  was  fought  in  the  plain 
to  the  north  of  the  Great  Zab,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bumadus,  now 
called  the  Ghazir  and  sometimes  the  Gomel.  The  ford  bv  which 
Darius  in  his  flight  and  Alexander  in  pursuit  crossed  the  ^b,  is  a 
little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kordereh,  on  the  western  side  of  the  plain 
of  Shomamok.  Xenophon  and  the  10,000,  after  travenring  the  plain 
between  the  Kara-Chok  hills  and  the  Tigris,  marched  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Zab  and  crossed  this  river  by  the  same  ford.  In  the  plain 
west  of  the  Elara-Ohok  is  the  great  mound  of  Mokhamour,  explored  by 
Dr.  Layard. 

The  limits  of  Khuzistan  are  so  variously  defined  that  in  order  not 
to  multiply  distinctions  we  will  consider  it  nearly  to  correspond  to 
the  ancient  Susiana,  and  to  comprehend  the  country  between  the 
mountains  of  Luristau  on  the  east  and  the  Tigris  on  the  west,  and 
between  the  Diyalah  on  the  north  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south. 
The  climate  of  this  district  is  on  the  whole  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
city  of  Baghdad  The  province  may  be  described  as  actually  a  desert, 
although  no  soil  could  m  its  natural  state  be  more  fertile ;  and  this 
is  true  of  extensive  territories  which  are  called  deserts  in  Western 
Asia,  which  only  want  water  and  the  care  of  the  cultivator  to 
become  luxuriantly  productive.  In  Khuzistan  however  extensive 
morasses  have  been  formed  on  sites  once  inhabited,  and  the  sands  of 
positive  deserts  have  encroached  upon  its  once  fertile  plains.  The 
spots  that  still  retain  a  productive  soil  are  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  rivers,  and  either  afford  good  pfvstures  or  richly  repay  the 
labour  of  cultivation.  The  cultivated  districts  are  almost  exclusively 
within  the  limits  of  Persia.  Nearly  all  of  Turkish  Khuzistan  is  occu- 
pied by  dilferent  tribes  of  Arabs.  There  are  extensive  rice-grounda 
and  plantations  of  date-trees  on  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  on  the  Hafar,  and 
on  the  Jerahi  River.  The  dates  of  Khuzistan  attain  very  high  perfec* 
tion,  and  those  produced  in  the  Mendeli  district  are  considered  the 
very  best  in  the  Baghdad  pashalic,  which  is  not  much  less  than  to  say 
that  they  are  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  portion  of  the  pashalic  of  Baghdad  which  lies  to  the  west  of 
the  Euphrates  may  be  dismissed  very  briefly.  Beyond  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  river  the  whole  temtory  is  a  desert  of  the  most  posi- 
tive character— sandy,  flat,  without  herbage  and  without  water.  The 
banks  of  the  river  are  however  very  fertile  in  many  parts,  and  the 
annual  overflowings  of  the  river  in  its  lower  course  form  the  most 
productive  rice-grounds  in  the  country. 

Products  and  Animals. — The  banks  of  the  rivers,  more  especially 
the  Tigris,  are  skirted  to  a  very  great  extent  with  the  tamarisk  shrub^ 
which  in  some  places  grows  to  the  height  of  20  or  25  feet,  and  the 
liquorice  plant  which  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet. 
These  two  form  the  fire-wood  used  at  Baghdad  and  other  places.  The 
willow  and  poplar  also  frequently  aj9pear  as  shrubs,  but  they  are  not 
so  common  as  the  former.  Tradition  states  that  the  Clstor-oil  plant 
once  grew  luxuriantly  in  the  country,  but  now  there  is  only  on6 
specimen,  wbdch  grows  as  a  tree  on  the  site  of  ancient  Ctesiphott. 
The  Asclepias  Syriaca  is  tall  and  abundant  in  some  places :  and  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  its  follicles  are  when  young  eaten  as  beans  by 
the  Arabs,  although  with  us  this  lactescent  tribe  is  deemed  poisonous 
and  unfit  for  the  food  of  man.  The  carob  plant  sometimes  attains 
the  height  of  6  or  7  foet.  Camel-thorn  is  very  common,  and  a  species 
of  buckthorn  is  seen  occasionally,  as  well  as  the  blackberry  bush. 
The  caper  shrub  is  rather  common ;  the  Arabs  express  a  sweet  juice 
frt>m  its  berries,  and  eat  the  leaves  as  we  do  spinach.  Among  the 
other  plants  which  fringe  this  desolate  region  the  most  common  are 
a  rare  species  of  rue,  and  oolooynth,  the  horizontal  runners  and  gourds 
of  whidi  overspread  huve  tracts  of  ground  behind  the  brushwood 
which  skirts  the  rivers.  The  desert  pastures  bloom  in  the  winter  and 
spring  with  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  flowers.  The  marshes  near 
the  Tigris  are  in  some  parts  thickly  covered  in  the  spring  for  the 
extent  of  many  miles  with  ^e  blossoms  of  the  white  floating  crowfoots 
Of  the  cultivated  fruit-trees  near  the  towns  the  date  is  by  far  the 
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most  important,  aa  it  oontributes  largelj*  to  the  subsistenoe  of  the 
population.  Qrapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  quinoea,  &c  are  vei^  good 
and  abundant;  but  apples,  pears,  oranges,  &c.  are  of  inferior  size  and 
quality:  and  cherries,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  currants  are 
unknown.  Melons,  cucumbers,  and  onions  are  most  abundant  and 
excellent ;  but  of  these  as  well  as  of  fruits  and  of  cruciferous  and 
leguminous  plants,  it  may  with  few  exceptions  be  stated  that  the 
species  which  are  the  rarest  in  this  country  are  the  most  common  in 
tne  Baghdad  poshalic.  The  groat  heat  of  the  climate  in  summer 
bums  up  almost  every  g^reen  thing.  The  winter  is  almost  like  a 
northern  summer.  Barley  and  wheat  ar  j  reaped  in  the  beginning  of 
May.  The  hills  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris  of  course  enjoy  a  cooler 
atmosphere  than  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  the  temperature  of  which 
may  be  judged  by  that  of  Baghdad.  Furious  thimderstorms  are  not 
unfrequent  in  spring,  and  hot  sufifocating  winds  from  the  south  and 
Bouth-weat  often  sweep  over  the  country. 

The  principal  wild  birds  of  this  region  are  black  partridges,  snipes, 
and  wild  doves ;  the  lakes  and  marehes  abound  with  wild  geese  and 
ducks,  widgeons,  and  pelicans.  The  common  fowl  and  pigeons  are 
the  only  domestic  birds.  The  wild  animals  are  gazelles,  lions,  jackals, 
hogs,  and  hares.  The  lions  are  not  numerous,  and  their  haunts  are 
chiefly  among  the  sepulchral  barrows  of  the  Tigris.  The  jackals  arc 
more  abundant  and  troublesome,  and  when  they  find  an  opportunity, 
enter  the  towns  and  villages  during  the  night.  The  domestic  animaJs 
are  horses,  asses,  mules,  bufialoes,  single-humpod  camels,  and  drome- 
daries. The  horses  of  the  country,  especially  those  reared  by  the 
Shammar  and  Anezeh  Arabs,  are  most  beautiful  animals.  As  beef 
is  not  an  article  of  food,  oxen  are  not  reared  for  slaughter ;  but  they 
are  much  employed  in  agricultural  labour. 

(Dr.  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon  ;  Papers  by  Lieut.  H.  B.  Lynch, 
Dr.  Ross,  and  Colonel  Shiel,  in  the  Royai  Geographical  Journal,  vols, 
viii  and  ix.;  Colonel  Chesney's  Expedition  to  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,) 

BAQHERME.    [Beohabml] 

BAQNfeRES-DE-BIGORRK 

BAQNfiRES-DE-LUCHON. 

BAGNOLS.    [Gabd.] 

BAGRADAS.    [Mejebdah.] 

BAHA'MAS,  or  LUCAnrOS,  a  chain  of  low  islands  stretching  in 
a  north-westerly  direction  from  the  north  side  of  St.  Domingo  to 
the  coast  of  East  Florida ;  between  20°  55'  and  27*  40'  N.  lat.,  and 
eS"*  40'  and  TQ"*  20'  W.  long.  It  is  composed  of  innumerable  rocks, 
islets  (called  keys),  and  islands,  of  which  about  20  are  inhabited. 

St.  Salvador  was  the  first  land  fallen  in  with  by  Columbus  on  his 
first  voyage  in  1492.  The  Spaniards  carried  away  to  Mexico  the  few 
natives  whom  they  found  on  the  island,  and  the  Bahamas  remained 
uninhabited  till  the  year  1629,  when  New  Providence  was  settled 
by  the  English ;  the  settlers  held  it  till  1641,  and  were  then  expelled 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  destroyed  the  colony,  but  made  no  attempt  to 
settle  there  themselves.  It  was  again  colonised  by  the  English  in 
1666,  and  continued  in  their  hands  till  1708,  when  a  combined  force 
of  French  and  Spaniards  destroyed  Nassau,  and  obliged  the  inhabit- 
ants to  seek  refuge  by  flight.  Some  however  who  remained  were 
rendered  desperate  by  their  recent  sufferings,  and  the  place  became 
a  Tendezvous  for  pirates,  who  became  so  notorious  and  committed 
such  depredations  in  the  adjacent  seas,  that  government  determined 
to  suppress  them,  and  re-settle  the  colony.  This  took  place  in  1718, 
and  shortly  afterwards  settlements  were  formed  on  some  of  the 
other  islands :  Nassau  itself  (the  town  of  New  Providence)  was 
fortified  in  1740.  In  1776  New  Providence  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Americans,  but  they  abandoned  it  very  shortly  afterwards. 
In  1781  all  the  Bahamas  were  reduced  by  the  Spaniards,  but  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  1788  they  were  again  restored  to  the  British 
crown.  At  the  close  of  the  American  war  many  of  the  RoyalistB 
transferred  the  remains  of  their  property,  including  in  many  cases 
their  houses,  to  these  islands,  and  since  that  period  the  number  of 
the  people  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land  have  progressively 
increased. 

The  principal  islands  are  situated  on  those  remarkable  flats  called 
the  Bahama  Banks,  of  which  the  Great  Bank  (lying  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Archipelago)  occupies  an  extent  of  800  miles  in 
length  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  80  miles  in  breadth ;  the  deepest  water 
on  any  part  of  this  bank  is  30  feet,  but  the  patches  of  coral  rock  and 
dry  sand  are  innumerable.  These  banks  rise  almost  perpendicularly 
from  an  unfathomable  depth  of  water,  and  are  formed  of  coral,  witn 
an  accumulation  of  shells  and  calcareous  sand.  The  islands  are  gene- 
rally  long  and  narrow,  low,  and  covered  with  a  light  sandy  soil,  their 
figure  and  surface  throughout  being  nearly  umform  in  character. 
At  the  greatest  depth  yet  reached  by  digging,  nothing  has  been 
found  but  calcareous  rock,  with  an  intermixture  of  shells.  Those 
islands  not  situated  on  the  bank  have  a  reef  of  rocks  extending  a 
short  distance  from  the  shore,  forming  the  boundary  of  soundings, 
immediately  outside  which  the  sea  is  often  unfathomable. 

The  entire  population  of  the  Bahamas  in  1845  was  26,500 :  deducting 
the  population  of  Calcos  and  Turk's  Islands,  it  was  22,841,  which  in. 
1851  had  increased  to  25,392. 

The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy;  but  thunderstorms  are 
violent  and  frequent,  and  earthquakes  are  sometimes  felt    IVom  May 


to  October  the  thermometer  ranges  from  82"  to  88°  Fahrenheit; 
from  November  to  April  it  is  about  70**  or  72^  There  are  no  streams 
or  rivers,  but  water  is  easily  procured  by  digging.  The  soil  is  dry 
and  hard,  but  the  islands  are  generally  fruitful,  and  produce  several 
species  of  trees,  as  mahogany,  satinwood,  lignum  vitse,  cedars,  pines, 
braziletto,  wild  cinnamon,  fustic,  and  pimento,  with  a  great  variety 
of  esculent  vegetables.  Cattle  are  reared  in  great  plenty,  and  in  the 
woods  are  found  the  wild  hog  and  the  agoutL 

The  imports  include  provisions,  lumber,  shingles,  and  other 
materials  for  ship  and  house  building  from  the  United  States  of 
America;  and  sug^,  coffee,  and  other  tropical  productions  frt>m  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  British  West  Indies. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are  salt,  fruits,  sponge,  shells,  turtle, 
timber,  dyewoods,  bark,  and  fustic.  The  crops  of  ootton  are  oiWn 
destroyed  by  the  chenille  and  red  bug ;  the  latter  stains  the  cotton 
so  as  to  render  it  of  little  value.  The  cultivation  of  ootton  is  now 
little  attended  to.  Great  numbers  of  pine-apples  are  grown  for  sale, 
principally  to  North  American  traders.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  limes 
are  being  more  extensively  cultivated  than  formerly.  The  islands 
genendly  produce  sufficient  maize  and  ground  provisions  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants.  Turk's  Islands  and  the  Island  of  Inagoa  afford 
the  principal  supply  of  salt ;  since  the  political  separation  of  Turk's 
Islands  from  the  Bahamas  in  1848,  much  encouragement  has  been 
given  for  the  production  of  salt  in  Inagua  Island,  and  a  hugely 
increased  quantitv  has  been  raked  from  the  salt  ponds.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Bahamas  derive  considerable  profit  by  giving 
assistance  to  vessels  involved  in  the  inextricable  labyrinth  of  their 
inntunerable  rooks  and  shoals,  and  in  danger  of  being  wrecked,  or  by 
saving  lives  and  property  from  those  already  wrecked,  whence  ther 
have  obtained  the  name  of  'wreckers.'  They  are  licensed  by  the 
government^  and  a  legal  salvage  is  allowed  on  property  recovered  by 
them. 

Xhe  revenue  for  1850  was  22,356Z. ;  the  expenditure  25,457^  The 
imports  in  the  same  year  amounted  in  value  to  92,7562. ;  the  exports 
to  54,239Z.  The  vessels  belonging  to  the  islands  in  1851  were  144, 
of  3978  tons.  The  tonnage  of  veasels  which  arrived  at  the  islands 
during  1850  was  31,117,  of  which  17,069  tons  belonged  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  1691  tons  to  Great  Britain. 

The  following  are  the  principal  islands  (arranged  nearly  in  their 
order  from  north  to  south)  : — 

Grand  or  Great  Bahama  has  810  inhabitants,  employed  in  agri- 
culture. 

Ahaco.    [Abaco.] 

Berry  Idands,  of  which  the  chief  is  Stirrvp^s  Cay,  have  161  inhabit- 
ants, imo  live  by  wrecking. 

Andros  is  the  largest  of  the  islands ;  only  the  coast  is  inhabited, 
the  interior  being  so  covered  with  swamps  and  jungle  as  to  be 
iminhabitable ;  it  has  a  population  of  819,  mostly  coloured:  the 
island  produces  excellent  cedar. 

New  Providence,  although  a  small  island,  about  20  milee  long  by 
7  miles  broad,  contains  the  chief  town,  Nassau,  with  a  population  of 
8400  inhabitants. 

BUuthera,  the  principal  fruit-growing  island,  has  an  area  of  about 
100  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  3400.  The  chief  settlements 
are  at  Governor's  Harbour,  the  Cove,  Rock  Sound,  and  the  Current 

Harbour  Island  contains  about  8  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  1700,  employed  in  ship-building,  trading  on  'a  limited  scale  to 
the  United  States,  and  wrecking. 

St,  Salvador,  called  also  Guanahani  or  Cat  Island,  was  the  fir^t  land 
discovered  by  Columbus,  October  12th,  1492.  A  mark  on  a  prominent 
rock  overhanging  the  bay,  is  popularly  considered  to  be  the  spot 
where  the  cross  was  planted  by  him.  St.  Salvador  has  two  settle- 
ments, with  674  inhabitants. 

ExuvMi  has  1682  inhabitants,  engaged  in  agricidture,*  cotton- 
growing,  and  salt-raking. 

Rum  Cay  has  561  inhabitants,  employed  in  agriculture  and  in 
salt-raking. 

Long  Island,  70  miles  long,  by  3  or  4  miles  in  width,  has  1286 
inhabitants,  employed  in  salt-raking,  sponge-  and  conch-fidiing,  and 
turtling. 

CroSced  Island,  population  985,  engaged  in  salt-raking. 

Bagged  Island  has  a  salt-exporting  settlement,  with  313  inhabitants. 

Mayagfiana,  vrith  an  area  of  81  square  miles,  is  scarcely  yet  inha- 
bited, but  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  fertile  islands  of  the  group. 

Inagua  is  the  most  southern  of  the  islands ;  it  contains  576  square 
miles  and  172  inhabitants ;  it  has  several  prairies  and  a  salt-pond, 
covering  about  1600  acres,  which  has  much  increased  in  productive- 
ness during  the  last  few  years.  A  railway  one  mile  long  connects  the 
salt-lake  with  Matthew  Town,  the  port  of  embarkation.  About  8O0O 
bushels  of  salt  have  been  sometimes  raked  from  a  single  acre  of  the 
salt-pond.  Inagua  is  also  used  as  a  penal  settlement,  to  which 
convicts  are  transported  from  the  other  islands. 

Calcos  Islands  and  Turk's  Islands  were  formerly  included  in  the 
Bahama  group  for  purposes  of  government,  but  at  we  urgent  request 
of  the  inhabitants  they  were  in  1848  formed  into  a  presidency,  under 
the  control  of  the  governor  of  Jamaica. 

Nassau,  which  was  declared  a  free  port  in  1787,  is  the  centre  ot 
trade  and  the  seat  of  government ;   it  is  situated  in  25*  5'  N.  lat. 
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77*>  20'  W.  long.    The  ffOYemment  ooDBistB  of  a  Gbyemor  in  Council 
and  a  House  of  Asflembly. 

A  Board  of  Education  was  establiBhed  in  1848 ;  the  governor  is 
chairman  of  ihe  Board,  and  the  schools  are  regularly  examined  by  an 
inspector.  There  were  25  public  schools  in  1851,  with  42  teachers 
and  about  1700  scholars,  of  whom  nine-tenths  are  either  coloured  or 
black.  The  system  of  education  adopted  is  that  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  ScLool  Society.  There  are  also  several  schools  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  episcopal  clergymen,  and  some  private  estab- 
Hahments  chiefly  for  the  education  of  children  of  white  persons. 
The  Bahamas  are  in  the  diocese  of  Jamaica ;  and  the  religious  duties 
of  the  island  are  conducted  by  one  archdeacon,  eight  rectors,  a 
church  misaionary,  two  stipendiary  curates,  besides  lay  preachers  and 
dinenting  ministers.  Ji\  1847  a  new  museum  and  library  were 
established  at  Nassau.  An  asvlum,  or  poor-house,  provides  for  the 
aged,  sick,  infirm,  or  otherwise  helpless  poor  of  the  whole  colony,  and 
there  is  also  a  dispensary:  the  expenses  of  both  institutions  are 
defirayed  by  the  House  of  Assembly.  In  Nassau  are  five  churches 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  one  to  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotluid,  three  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  three  to  Baptists. 

Nassau  is  the  only  town  which  contains  any  good  buildings ;  these 
are  few,  and  the  number  increases  slowly.  Among  them  are  three 
spacious  ranges  of  barracks,  one  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
officers;  the  other  two  to  the  private  soldiers.  In  1848  the  sum  of 
10002.  was  voted  by  the  local  legislature  for  the  improvement  of 
Nassau  Harbour.  Under  this  grant  the  greater  portion  of  a  shallow 
shoal,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  western  entrance  channel  to  the 
harbour,  has  been  reiuoved  by  submarine  blasting.  On  March  30th, 
1850,  considerable  damage  was  sustained  by  the  town  of  Nassau  by  a 
tornado.    [See  Sopplehskt.] 

(Bryan  Edwards's  Biat  of  the  Wett  Indies;  Columbian  Navigator; 
Parliamentary  Papers.) 

BAHAH,  a  very  extensive  province  of  Hindustan,  is  situated 
between  22^  and  27°  N.  lat. ;  it  is  comnuted  to  contain  upwards  of 
50,000  square  miles.  Bahar  is  bounded  N.  by  Nepaul,  E.  by  Bengal, 
S.  by  Gundwana^  and  W.  by  Allahabad,  Oude,  and  Oundwana. 

Bahar,  together  with  Bengal,  was  added  to  the  Mohammedan 
dominions  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centui^  by  Cuttub,  the 
successor  to  Mohammed  of  Ohizne.  In  1530  Bahar  was  conquered 
by  Baber,  and  with  him  b^gan  the  dynasty  of  the  Moguls  in  Hin- 
dustan. This  district  came  into  possession  of  the  British  East  India 
Company  on  August  12th,  1765,  and  was  conveyed  by  firmaun  from 
the  Mogul  Sludi  Allum.  In  return  for  the  princely  dominion 
(including  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa)  thus  ceded,  an  annual  payment 
3f  26  lacs  of  rupees,  equal  to  about  300,0002.  sterling,  was  assured  by 
the  Company  to  the  Mogul  as  a  quit-rent. 

Bahar  is  one  of  the  most  fertile,  best  cultivated,  and  most  populous 
districts  in  Hindustan.  It  has  the  advantage  of  a  temperate  climate, 
is  well  watered,  is  provided  with  easy  internal  communications,  and 
has  the  further  advantage  of  being  a  thoroughfare  for  the  commerce 
of  Bengal  with  the  upper  provinces. 

The  province  may  m  considered  as  divided  into  three  districts. 
The  first  and  second  of  these  divisions  consist  almost  entirely  of  a 
level  plain  containing  about  26,000  square  miles  of  fertile  and  highly 
cultivated  land.  These  two  divisions  are  separated  by  the  Ganges, 
which  runs  with  an  easterly  course  for  200  miles  through  the  province. 
The  plain  on  the  north  of  this  stream  extends  for  70  miles  to  the 
forests  of  Nepaul  and  Morung,  and  is  separated  from  G(oruckpoor  in 
the  province  of  Oude  by  the  river  Gandaki,  and  from  Pumeah  in 
Bengal  bv  the  CosL  The  second  district  extends  from  the  south 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  separated  from  Allahabad  on  the  west  by 
the  river  Caranonassa,  which  Major  Rennell  supposes  to  be  the  Com- 
menasee  of  Arrian.  ('Indike^'  4.)  On  the  east  this  second  division 
extends  to  the  confines  of  Rajmahal,  where  it  meets  a  branch  of  the 
southern  hiUs  in  Bengal,  near  to  the  pass  of  Tellinghurry.  The  third 
district,  which  comprises  nearly  20,000  square  nules,  is  composed  of 
high  and  rugged  hills,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Allahaoad  and 
Gundwana ;  on  the  south  by  Gundwana  and  Orissa ;  on  the  east  by 
Bengal,  and  on  the  north  by  the  zillah  or  district  of  Bahar.  This 
hilly  tract  is  subdivided  into  three  'belads'  named  Palanum,  Ram- 
ghur,  and  Chuta'  Nagpore  (Little  Nagpore).  The  whole  division 
sometimes  goes  by  the  name  of  Nagpore. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Bahar  are  the  Ghmges,  the  Sone,  the 
Gandaki,  the  Caramnassa,  the  Dommodah,  and  the  Dewah.  Besides 
these  there  are  a  great  number  of  smidler  streams.  The  tracts  south 
of  the  Ganges  require  artificial  irrigation.  The  climate  of.  the  hilly 
districts  is  bracing  and  healthy,  but  the  plains  are  subject  to  great 
^temations  of  temperature. 

A  large  quantity  of  saltpetre  is  produced  in  Bahar  in  artificial  beds, 
consisting  of  the  refuse  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  mixed  with  adcareous  and  other  earths.  Agates  and 
cornelians  are  found.  There  is  some  coaL  The  manu&cture  of 
cotton  cloths  is  general  throughout  the  province.  Indigo  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Tirhut.  Opium  is  produced  very  abundantly 
and  of  excellent  quality  in  all  the  districts  of  the  province.  Wheat, 
barley,  and  rice  of  excellent  quality,  sugar,  betel-nuts,  and  essences, 
particularly  the  attar  of  roses^  are  among  the  ordinary  productions  of 
the  province. 


The  inhabitants  of  Bahar,  particularly  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
province,  are  superior  in  size  and  strength  to  their  neighbours  ^e 
Bengalees ;  from  one-fourth  to  about  one-third  of  them  are  Moham- 
medans, and  the  remainder  Hindoos.  The  birth-place  of  Buddha  is 
within  the  province,  and  previously  to  the  Mohammedan  conquest 
the  Buddhist  religion  was  professed  by  the  chiefs ;  but  this  system 
of  faith  has  since  been  completely  eradicated  from  among  them. 
There  were  in  the  province  in  1841,  under  the  East  India  Company, 
three  schools,  which  had  258  scholars. 

The  province  of  Bahar  is  divided  into  six  ziUahs,  or  districts, 
namely,  Boglipore,  Bahar,  Tirhut^  Sarun  (the  aaylvun);  which 
district  of  Sarun  comprehends  Bettiah  or  Chumparun,  formerly  a 
separate  district ;  Shahabad  (the  royal  residence),  and  Ramghur  (the 
house  of  Rama).  It  is  traditionally  believed  that  previous  to  the 
Mohammedan  invasion  of  Bahar,  this  province  formed  two  inde- 
pendent sovereignties,  the  northern  division  bearing  the  name  of 
Mithila,  and  the  southern  that  of  Magadha. 

(Mill's  British  India;  Ayeen  AJAery ;  Rennell's  Memoir;  Parlia- 
mentary  Papers.) 

BAH  AH,  a  zUlah,  or  district,  of  Hindustan,  occupying  the  southern 
part  of  the  central  portion  of  the  province  just  described.  This  dis- 
trict is  bounded  N.  by  the  Ganges,  E.  by  Boglipore,  S.  by  Ramghur 
and  Boglipore,  and  W.  by  Shahabad.  The  southern  boundary  has 
been  but  ill  defined.  The  extreme  length  of  the  district  from  east  to 
west  is  120  miles,  and  its  greatest  braadth  from  north  to  south  is 
80  miles.  The  area  includes  5694  square  miles :  the  pop\ilation, 
according  to  the  latest  estimate,  was  2,500,000. 

The  district  of  Bahar  is  for  the  greatest  part  a  level  plain  through- 
out, but  interspersed  with  rugged,  barren,  naked,  and  for  the  most 
part,  isolated  hills.  About  the  centre  of  the  district  are  three  re- 
mairkable  dusters  of  hills.  One  of  these  clusters,  the  Berabur  Pahur, 
is  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Phalgu ;  another,  the  Rajagripa,  is  on 
the  east  side  of  that  river ;  and  the  third,  which  is  a  long  narrow 
ridge,  is  adjacent  to  Sheikhpoorah.  These  hills  do  not  exceed  an 
elevation  of  700  feet;  but  part  of  the  Yindhyan  chain  in  Bahar 
attains  double  this  height. 

The  Gkmges  is  generally  a  mile  wide  in  this  district^  and  is  not 
anywhere  fordable  within  its  limits.  In  addition  to  this  stream  the  . 
district  is  watered  by  the  Sone,  the  Punpun,  the  Phalgu  or  Fulgo,* 
the  Saeri,  and  the  Panchane,  with  their  numerous  branches.  The 
Sone,  or  Golden  River,  flows  into  the  Ganges,  and  is  a  river  of  some 
commercial  importance.  The  climate  of  Bahar  is  considered  to  be 
generally  healthy.  In  spring  the  heat  is  very  great>  and  is  in  some 
places  increased  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  the  sands  in  the 
beds  of  rivers,  or  from  naked  rocks.  In  the  winter  the  natives 
generally  kindle  fires  in  their  sleeping  apartments  although  frosts  are 
rare.  This  district  produces  excellent  wheats  barley,  and  rice ;  the 
rice  is  much  esteemed  and  is  in  great  request  in  the  markets,  of 
Calcutta.  The  cultivation  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo  is  limited. 
The  plains  are  universally  cultivated  to  the  very  bases  of  the  hills ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  hills  themselves  are  utterly  unfit  for  any 
kind  of  tillage.  A  great  portion  of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ganges  gives  two  annual  crops. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  district  are  Patna  (Padmavali,  'the 
lotus-bearing'),  the  capital  of  the  province;  Gaya,  the  capital  of  the 
district ;  and  Dinapoor.  The  villages  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
consist  of  mud-built  houses,  huddled  together  without  regard  to 
comfort  or  ventilation. 

There  are  six  places  of  pilgrimage  in  the  district ;  these  are  Gaya, 
Rajagripa,  Bedkuntha,  the  river  Punpun,  Lohadanda,  and  Chyaban 
MunL  The  first  four  are  much  frequented,  particularly  Gaya,  which 
as  the  birUi-place  of  Buddha  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  Buddhists^ 
while  it  is  considered  sacred  by  the  Hindoos  as  having  been  the  scene 
of  one  of  Vishnu's  victories  which  he  gained  over  a  giant.  The 
government  derives  a  revenue  from  pilgrims  who  frequent  these  holy 
places,  by  which  means  their  numbers  are  known ;  200,000  persons 
have  been  taxed  in  a  year  as  pilgrim-visiters  at  Gaya.  In  many  parti- 
culars the  superstitious  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  are 
of  a  very  low  grade. 

(Rennell's  Memoir;  Dr.  Hamilton's  Statistical  Survey  of  Bahar; 
Parliamentary  Papers.) 

BAHA'R,  a  town  in  the  province  and  district  of  the  same  name, 
which  was  in  all  probability  once  the  capital  of  both ;  but  has  been 
superseded  as  to  the  province  by  Patna  and  as  to  the  district  by  Gaya. 
Bidiar  is  situated  in  25**  IS'  N.  lat,  85"  35'  K  long. ;  about  297  miles 
from  Calcutta  and  35  miles  from  Patna.  It  is  in  its  present  condition  a 
large  straggling  place,  whose  buildings  surround  a  ditch  which  formed 
the  boxmdary  of  tihe  ancient  city,  now  nearly  deserted.  Here  are  the 
remains  of  a  heavy  building  of  stone,  covez^  by  several  diminutive 
domes;  the  interior  is  divided  into  as  many  cells,  resembling  the 
ancient  mosques  in  the  upper  provinces  of  Hindustan.  ^  The  best 
part  of  the  town  consists  of  a  long  but  narrow  street,  paved  irregulai'ly 
with  bricks  and  stones.  The  place  altogether  contains  about  5000 
houses,  but  is  politically  of  little  or  no  importance.  The  surrounding 
oountiT  is  well  cultivated  and  improved  by  artificial  irrigation. 

BAHAWU'LPOOR,  an  extensive  division  of  the  province  of 
Mooltan  in  Hindustan,  is  280  miles  long  and  120  miles  broad.  The 
town  of  Bahawulpoor  is  in  29°  19'  N.  lat,  71"  29'  K.  long.;  about 
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62  miles  south  from  Mo<»ltaii.  This  territory  was  until  1811  tribu- 
tary to  the  Afghan  goTomment ;  from  that  date  it  belonged  to  the 
Sikh  sovereign  of  Li^ote,  until  the  reoent  oonqueste  of  the  Britiah. 

Bahawulpoor  is  watered  by  the  rivers  of  the  Paniab.  The  soil  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  is  very  fertile,  and  is  for  the  most  part  in  a 
state  of  good  cultivation;  some  spots  are  however  uncleared  and 
covered  with  coppice  of  tamarisk  trees.  These  places  abound  with 
wild  hogs.  Wild-geese,  partridges,  and  hoe-deer  are  likewise 
pleutiful,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Beyah.  Some  portions  of 
the  district  are  quite  sterile. 

The  chief  towns  of  this  territory  are  Bahawulpoor,  Amedpoor, 
Julalpoor,  Seedapoor  and  Ooch.  Bahawulpoor  stands  near  the  river 
Qurrah,  which  name  is  given  to  the  united  streams  of  the  Beyah  and 
Sutlej.  Including  its  gardens,  this  town  is  4  miles  in  circumference. 
The  houses  are  built  of  unbumed  bricks,  with  mud  terraces.  The 
camels  bred  here  are  much  in  demand,  owing  to  their  strength  and 
fleetness. 

The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindoos ;  the  rest  are  Juts 
and  Beloochees,  both  professing  Mohammedanism.  The  manufactures 
carried  on  by  them  are  of  silken  girdles  and  turbans,  and  some  species 
of  cotton  cloths  called  coongees,  which  are  celebrated  for  the  fineness 
of  their  texture ;  the  weavers  are  chiefly  Hindooa  The  merchants 
of  Bahawulpoor  are  also  Hindoos ;  they  have  a  great  deal  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  trade  extensively  in  goods  of  European  manu- 
facture, which  they  receive  from  Pallee  in  Marwar,  by  way  of  Bicaneer 
and  the  desert  of  Ajmeer,  and  convey  them  by  land-carriage  through 
Mooltan  and  Lahore,  crossing  the  Indus  at  Kahcree.  These  Bahawul- 
poor merchants  often  travel  to  Balk  and  Bokhara,  and  sometimes  to 
Astrakhan,  for  commercial  purposes.  The  Qurrah,  on  which  the  town 
of  Bahawulpoor  standn,  is  a  navigable  river,  but  is  not  used  for  the 
transport  of  merchandise,  as  it  does  not  afford  any  available  line  of 
route,  except  to  Sinde,  with  which  there  is  no  trsde  from  the  upper 
provinces  of  India. 

BAHIA  DE  TODOB  OS  SANTOS.    [All  SAmTs'  Bat.] 

BAHFA,  or  SAK-SALVADOR',  a  large  seaport  town  in  Brazil  of 
which  it  was  formerly  the  capital,  is  built  on  tne  eastern  shore  of  the 
strait  that  leads  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santo?,  or 
All  Saints'  Bay,  and  a  little  north  of  the  lighthouse  on  Cape  San- 
Antonio,  which  stands  in  18'  0'  80"  8.  lat.,  88°  80'  W.  long.  Of  the 
two  entrances  to  the  bay  formed  by  the  island  of  Taporica,  the 
western,  called  Barra  Falsa,  is  narrow,  intricate,  and  at  its  mouth  has 
not  more  than  six  feet  water.  The  largest  vessels  can  pass  through 
the  eastern  entrance,  which  at  its  narrowest  part,  opposite  Cape  San- 
Antonio,  is  nearly  5  miles  wide,  exclusive  of  the  bank  that  skirts  the 
island.  The  bay  within  presents  a  capacious  basin  with  several 
islauds  and  harbours,  a  depth  of  water  varying  from  8  to  40  fathoms, 
and  ample  room  and  shelter  for  all  the  fleets  in  the  world.  Several 
rivers  run  into  the  bay,  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  current 
that  generally  flows  from  the  north  end  of  the  island  of  Taporica 
past  Cape  San- Antonio  :  this  current  when  the  rivers  are  flooded  is 
sometimes  very  strong.  The  usual  place  of  anchorage  Is  opposite  the 
city  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Fort  do  Mar,  which  is  built  on  a 
small  rocky  islet.  This  fort  and  another  called  San-Filipe,  built  on 
the  promontory  of  Monserrate,  protect  the  anchorage.  North  of  the 
Punta  de  Monserrate  the  land  retires  and  forms  a  small  bay  called 
Tapagippe,  which  serves  as  a  dockyard. 

Opposite  the  auchorage  to  eastward  Ues  the  city,  which  consists  of  two 
towns,  the  Citade  Baixa  (Lower  Town),  or  Praya,  and  the  Citade  Alta 
(Upper  Town).  The  Praya  (Beach)  is  a  strip  of  low  land,  so  narrow  as  to 
admit  only  of  a  single  street,  except  in  the  middle,  where  five  short 
streets  branch  off  eastward.  It  is  the  seat  of  commercial  activity  and 
here  the  laiye  warehouses  are  situated.  Hero  also  are  the  numerous 
workshops  of  the  jewellers,  who  work  in  gold  and  silver,  and  set  the 
precious  stones  that  are  brought  from  the  Minas  Novas.  The  town 
JM  meanly  built,  ill-paved,  and  dirty.  Among  the  buildings  the 
exchange  and  the  church  of  Nossa-Senhora  are  distinguished  by  their 
architecture.  The  church  is  a  fine  edifice,  with  a  front  of  European 
stone,  and  is  richly  decorated  within.  At  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Praya  are  the  royal  dockyard  and  the  arsenal  At  the  back  of  the 
Praya  riBCS  a  hill  with  a  steep  ascent.  Some  parts  of  the  declivitv 
are  covered  with  buildings,  but  the  steeper  parts  are  planted  with 
bananas  and  orange-trees.  The  streets  leading  to  the  Citade  Alta  are 
almost  impassable  for  carriages. 

On  the  top  of  the  hUl  stands  the  Citade  Alta,  on  an  undulating 
surface  from  100  to  800  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Most  of  the  streets 
are  wide  and  straight ;  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  from  two  to 
five  stories  high.  The  centre  of  the  town  lies  in  a  depression,  and 
contains  the  best  streets,  and  several  squares,  among  which  is  Pra^a 
de  Parada,  where  the  palace  of  the  governor,  the  town-hall,  the  mint, 
and. the  court-house  are  situated.  The  most  remarkable  building  in 
this  part  of  Bahia,  and  indeed  in  all  Brazil,  is  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits,  with  the  conti^ous  church,  which  is  magnificently  decorated 
and  is  used  as  a  cathedral  The  college  contains  a  public  library  of 
12,000  volumes.  The  greater  part  of  the  building  is  however  appro- 
priated to  a  military  hospitaL  Of  the  other  churches,  more  than 
thirty  in  number,  that  of  the  Italian  Capuzins  is  the  most  remarkable. 
Other  remarkable  public  buildings  are — the  city  hospital,  the  school 
Of  suigeiy,  the  house  for  white  orphans,  and  the  palace  of  the  arch- 


bishop. Withhi  the  circuit  of  the  town  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  gardens  and  orchards.  At  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  Citade  Alta  is  the  Passeio  Publico,  or  Public  Walk,  on  one  of 
the  most  elevated  eminences  of  the  town,  from  the  pavilion  of  which 
the  whole  bay,  with  its  green  islands,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  can  be 
seen.  The  city  is  defended  on  the  land  side  by  several  forts  of  no 
great  strength. 

The  population  of  Bahia  is  stated  to  be  about  160,000,  the  majorft} 
of  whom  are  negroes.  Three  roads  lead  from  Bahia  to  the  interior 
of  Brazil,  by  which  the  foreign  goods  reach  the  places  of  consumptioQ, 
and  the  produce  of  the  country  is  brought  to  market.  Tlte  expiorts 
consist  of  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  cigars,  rice,  rum,  molasiies, 
tallow,  hides,  horns,  cocoa-nuts,  fancy  woods,  bullion,  ftc.  In  1S17 
Bahia  expK}rted  27,300  cases,  of  13  cwt  each,  of  sugar.  In  1842  the 
chief  exports  were  62,000  cases  of  sugar;  16,000  bags  of  cottos, 
170  lbs.  in  each;  and  12,500  bags  of  coffee,  160  lbs.  in  each.  For 
the  year  ending  September  SOth,  1849,  it  exported  62,000  case?  and 
9925  bags  of  sugar;  19,500  bales  of  cotton;  20,238  bags  of  coffee; 
82,866  hides;  9554  pipes  of  rum ;  and  10,901  bales  of  tobacco.  The 
imports  consist  of  different  kinds  of  cotton  fabrics,  woollen  rtofs 
and  cloth,  linen,  iron  and  tinware,  provisions,  flour,  salt  fish,  p.oap, 
wines,  codfish,  leather,  furniture,  ftc. 

BAHIA,  PROVINCE  OP.     [Brazil.] 

BAHLINGEN.    [Schwarzwald.] 

BAHR  ASSAL.   ^Ada^ 

'      BAHR-BE LA-MA',  or  The  Waterless  Sea,  a  remarkable  Taller  in 

the  Libyan  Desert^  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  about  50  fniles  west  of 

Cairo.    It  runs  westward  of  and  parallel  to  the  valley  of  the  Natron 

lakes,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  sandy  ridge.    It  extends  abore 

30  miles  in  a  north-north-westerly  and  south-south-easteriy  directjon. 

The  valley  is  very  deep,  and  about  9  miles  in  breadth :  it  is  totally 

barren  and  waterless.     It  has  however  the  appearance  of  having  been 

j  once  a  watercourse,  and  is  strewed  with  loose  stones,  quarts^  silex, 

I  fragments  of  jasper,  &c.    There  is  also  a  quantity  of  petrified  wond, 

trunks  of  trees,  and  large  splinters.    General  Andreossi,  who  visittd 

the  valley,  foimd  also  the  vertebraa  of  a  lai^  fish.      (Andreosai's 

'Memoirs  sur  la  Valine  des  Lacs  de  Natron,  et  sur  celle  du  Fleuve 

sans  Eau/) 

There  is  another  Bahr-bela-ma  mentioned  farther  south,  between 
I  the  canal  of  Toussouf  and  Lake  Keroon,  or  Moeris ;  it  w«s  formerly 
part  of  the  communication  between  the  Nile  and  the  lake  but  is  now 
dry,  the  canal  passing  more  to  the  south-west.     (RennelVs  *  Geograph- 
ical System  of  Herodotus.')     Petrified  wood  is  found  not  ocly  n 
,  the  Babr-bcla-ma  visited  by  Andreossi,  but  also  scattered  in  lar^ 
I  heaps  over  that  part  of  the  Libyan  Desert  which  Homemann  crossed 
I  for  several  days  to  the  westward  on  his  way  to  Siwah.     He  siw 
trunks  of  trees,  of  from  30  to  40  feet  in  length,  broken  and  shivered 
into  large  splinters,  lyins  near  each  other.    Some  trunks  are  12  tcei 
in  circumference  and  still  retain  their  side  branches,  and  the  grain  h 
perfectly  discernible.    They  are  of  a  dark  and  some  of  a  brownish 
colour,  and  so  much  like    wood  that  the  slaves  belonging  to  the 
caravan  used  to  gather  them  and  bring  them  to  the  camp  as  foeL 
How  the  trees  came  upon  the  Libyan  waste  is  a  question  not  easily 
answered ;  the  fact  of  their  being  there  however  proves  that  that  part 
of  the  world  must  have  imdergone  very  great  changes  at  remote 
times. 

BAHR-EL-ABIAD.    miLis.1 

BAHR-EL-AZREK.    [Nile."] 

BAH'REIN  BAY  is  on  the  Arabian  Coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
between  Has  Reccan  and  Ras  Tannonk  It  extends  in  a  South- 
westerly direction  70  miles,  but  is  so  completely  filled  up  with 
extensive  sandy  shoals  as  to  be  perfectly  unnavigable  by  vessels  of 
burden.  Its  snores  are  low  and  sandy,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  distance  to  the  south-west  of  Ras  Reccan,  almost  without 
inhabitants. 

BAH'REIN  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  three  islands,  situated  on  a 
bank  in  the  Persian  Gulf  near  the  east  coast  of  Arabia,  are  named 
(torn  the  principal  island  Bahrein,  which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
Bahrein  B&y,  in  SO**  10'  N.  lat.,  60*  40'  E.  long.  Bahrein  Island, 
sometimes  called  Aval,  and  anciently  Tyrus,  is  27 1  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  10  miles  across ;  It  is  surrounded  by  shoals, 
most  of  which  are  dry  at  low  water.  A  range  of  moderately  high 
hills  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  island,  but  the  shores  all  round 
are  very  low.  The  island  is  fertile,  and  covered  with  plantations 
of  date-trees,  but  only  about  one-fifth  of  its  surface  is  under  culti- 
vation. -There  are  numerous  springs  of  excellent  water  in  the 
interior,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  port  to  be  available  for 
shipping.  The  only  water  with  which  they  can  be  supplied,  ss  well 
as  all  tiiat  is  used  on  the  adjacent  island  of  Arad,  is  brought  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  the  depth  of  18  feet,  where  there  is  a 
spring  of  good  ft«sh  water.  It  is  procured  in  skins  with  tiie  top  of 
a  jar  fitted  to  the  mouth ;  through  this  orifice  the  fresh-water  rushes 
into  the  skin,  but  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  method  of  obtaining 
it,  the  water  is  rather  brackish  and  expensive. 

The  islands  are  naturally  fertile  but  ill  cultivated.  They  produce 
dates,  a  little  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grain  and  seeds,  ^th  fruits  of 
various  kinds.  The  trade  of  the  islands  is  considerable,  and  mj^^ 
become  very  important  under  a  secure  and  regular  government    ^nM 
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India  trade  gives  employment  to  about  25  Urge  vessels.  The  Sheikh 
who  assumes  authority  over  part  of  the  Arabian  oooat  also  maintains  a 
fleet  of  five  or  six  ships,  carrying  from  10  to  25  guns  each,  and  it  is 
aaid  that  he  can  equip  from  16  to  20  ^Ips  of  war.  The  imports 
are  rice,  sugar,  spices,  white  and  coloured  cloths,  dye-stuffs,  iron, 
timber,  &a  from  India;  coffee,  grain,  fruits,  &o.  from  Muscat  and 
Persia.  The  exports  are  pearls,  tortoise-shell,  shark-fins,  dates, 
mats,  &a 

The  chief  town,  called  Manama^  is  at  the  north-east  extremity, 
and  is  large  and  populous,  being  supposed  to  contain  upwards  of 
40,000  inhabitants.  It  stands  in  26'  14'  N.  lat,  60*  364'  E.  long.  It 
is  high  water  at  6h.  20  m.  p.m.,  and  the  tide  rises  7  feet.  The 
buildings  are  comparatively  well  constructed,  and  the  place 
altogether  more  respectable  than  any  town  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  bazaar  is  well  supplied  with  fine  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  fish, 
and  vegetables;  aud  a  very  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with 
the  town,  particularly  by  those  tribes  who  inhabit  the  Arabian 
coast  between  Ras-el-Khyma  and  Grain.  The  prices  of  cattle  and 
Fhc?p  are  however  higher  than  at  any  other  port  in  the  Gulf,  and 
rico  being  an  article  ^f  importation  is  scarce  and  dear.  Upwards 
of  140  vessels  of  various  sizes  are  employed  in  trading,  and 
many  are  so  constructed  as  to  answer  for  war  or  traffic ; 
but  the  pearl-fishery  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  island, 
iivhioh  in  the  season  employs  2400  boats,  each  containing  from 
«ight  to  twenty  men.  The  oyster  banks  which  form  the  scene  of  the 
famous  pearl-fishery,  extend  between  25*'  and  26**  40'  N.  lat.,  and 
have  a  depth  of  16  to  30  feet  on  them.  The  fishery  commences  in 
June  and  is  carried  on  about  two  months,  chiefly  by  Pei*aian  divers. 
A  duty  of  one-third  is  paid  to  the  sovereign  of  the  islands.  The 
annual  produce  of  these  fisheries  amounts  to  about  250,000?. 

There  is  a  very  g^od  harbour  to  the  north  of  Manama,  but  it  is 
open  to  the  north-west  winds,  which  blow  strong  duriue  the  winter 
months ;  and  another  to  the  south-east  of  the  town,  vmich  though 
smaller  and  not  so  easy  of  access  should  be  preferred,  as  it  is 
sheltered  from  all  winds. 

The  town  of  Ruffln  situated  on  a  hill  seven  miles  south  of  Manama, 
and  three  miles  from  the  eastern  shore,  is  next  in  importance ;  but 
like  moat  Arab  towns  it  consists  only  of  a  fort  surrounded  by  incon- 
siderable houses  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  former  town ;  and  still  farther 
to  the  south  on  the  eastern  shore  are  very  extensive  ruins.  Besides 
these  there  arc  about  fifteen  villages  in  the  island. 

The  island  of  Arad  or  Arak  lying  close  to  the  northward  of 
Bahrein  is  very  low,  and  nearly  divided  into  two  by  the  sea  at  high 
water.  It  forms  the  eastern  side  of  Bahrein  harbour,  and  the  northern 
side  of  the  smaller  port  to  the  south-east.  At  its  south-west  extremity 
is  the  town  of  Maharag,  about  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Manama,  but 
not  nearly  so  populous  although  it  is  the  residence  of  the  Sheikh 
who  claims  sovereignty  over  the  islands.  It  is  environed  by  a  wall 
for  defence  by  muskets,  and  a  communication  is  constantly  kept  up 
between  the  two  places  by  means  of  ferry-boats,  the  distance  across 
being  only  900  yards.  The  distance  from  the  west  coast  of  Bahrein 
to  the  Arabian  shore  is  only  10  miles,  and  between  the  two  lies  a 
small  low  island  called  Jebel  Hussein,  which  is  not  inhabited.  Bahrein 
is  surrounded  by  flats,  one  of  which  called  Teignmouth  Shoal, 
extends  from  the  island  16  miles  to  the  northward,  with  a  breadth 
of  14  miles  :  many  parts  of  this  shoal  are  dry  at  low  water. 

These  islands  have  undergone  numerous  political  changes.  About 
the  time  of  the  first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  they  were  tributary  to  the 
king  of  Ormuz,  who  applied  to  the  strangers  for  assistance  to  enforce  the 
payment  of^rrears,  and  a  detachment  under  Correa  succeeded  in  taking 
the  town  of  Manama.  The  Portuguese  thus  gained  a  footing  on  the 
island,  which  they  maintained  with  more  or  less  security  for  nearly  a 
oentuiy.  After  the  Portuguese  were  driven  fh>m  these  seas  the  islands 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Persia.  Since  this  time  they  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  various  Arab  chiefa  In  the  expedition  from  Bengal 
against  the  neighbouring  pirate  coast  of  Arabia  in  1809,  the  islands 
were  occupied  for  a  short  period  by  British  troops.  The  Wahabees 
extended  their  conquests  to  the  Bahrein  Islands.  They  now  pay 
tribute  to  the  poweriPul  Imaum  or  Sultan  of  Muscat. 

The  Bahrein  Islands  were  known  to  the  ancient  geographers  under 
the  names  of  l^rus  and  Aradus ;  and  according  to  an  old  tradition 
the  Phoenicians  on  ^e  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  emigrated  from 
thene  islands,  and  gave  the  names  of  Tyrus  and  Aradus  to  the  two 
small  islands  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  the  sites  of  the  cities  of 
Tyrus  and  Aradus.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  pearl-fisheries,  and  mentions 
the  springs  of  fireeh-water  under  the  sea. 

(M*Oregox^s  Commercial  Statistics  ;  Frazer^s  2rVave2f.) 

BAI^,  the  name  of  a  seaport  town  and  a  celebrated  watering- 
place  of  the  anoient  Romans,  which  was  situated  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  between  the  Lucrine  Lake  and  Cape 
Hisenum,  and  opposite  to  the  town  of  Puteoli,  now  Pozzuoli,  from 
which  it  was  distimt  about  three  miles  across  the  water.  The  ground 
on  which  Baiai  stood  is  supposed  to  be  that  crescent-like  sweep  of 
eoast  between  the  base  of  Motmt  Grille,  which  divides  it  from  the 
Avemo  and  Lucrine  lakes,  and  the  promontoxy  on  which  the 
present  Oasile  of  Baja  jrtands.  It  is  a  narrow  semicircular  slip  of 
ground  about  one  mile  in  length  and  confined  between  the  hiUs  and 
tiie  sea.    Here  the  wealthy  Romans  built  their  villaa  and  baths ;  and 
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for  want  of  space  often  encroached  on  the  sea,  Horace  ('  Carmu'  2, 18) 
alludes  to  this  practice.  Remains  of  submarine  foundations  and  of 
jetties  and  buttresses  projecting  into  the  water  are  still  seen.  The 
only  remains  above  ground  are  three  or  four  circular  buildings 
commonly  called  temples,  but  two  of  wbioh  at  least  were  to  all 
appearance  thermae,  or  warm  baths.  There  is  one  building  however 
rifling  behind  a  small  projection  of  the  shore  near  the  centre  of  the 
crescent,  which  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  what  it  is  called, 
namely,  a  Temple  of  Venus,  for  that  goddess  is  known  to  have  had 
a  temple  at  Baiae.  It  is  an  elegant  structure,  octagonal  outside,  but 
circular  in  its  internal  area,  the  diameter  of  which  is  about  90  feet. 
Adjoining  the  temple  are  several  small  rooms,  having  on  the  walls 
stucco  reliefs  representing  erotic  subjecta  The  pretended  Temple  of 
Mercuiy,  also  called  Truglio,  consists  of  two  quadrangular  rooms  and 
a  circular  one :  this  last  is  vaulted  over  like  a  rotunda,  receiving 
the  light  from  a  round  opening  at  the  top,  and  ii  about  70  feet 
internal  diameter;  it  has  niches  and  sevei^  lateral  recesses.  The 
pavement  is  swamped  with  water,  which  issues  out  of  the  ground. 

The  whole  of  this  country  is  full  of  miuei-al  springs.  The  baths 
sometimes  called  Tritoli,  and  sometimes  the  baths  of  Nero,  although 
there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  they  were  constructed  by  that 
emperor,  are  two  separate  buildings  near  one  another.  They  stand 
on  the  slope  of  Mount  Grille,  farther  from  Baise,  looking  towards  the 
Lucrine  Laka  Nero  and  Julius  Caesar  had  villas  somewhere  in  this 
neighbourhood  ;  but  the  sites  of  both  are  unknown.  Augustus 
frequented  the  coast  of  Baite;  and  his  nephew  the  young  Mar- 
cell  us,  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  empire,  died  here  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  of  a  disease  of  the  chest  for  which  he  had  been  advised 
to  try  the  waters  aad  the  climate  of  BaisB.  Under  the  profligate 
CsBsars  who  succeeded  Augustus,  Bai»  became  a  scene  of  vice,  of 
lust,  and  cruelty :  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Caracalla  left  on 
these  shores  memorials  of  their  infamy.  Caractdla  bridged  the  bay 
between  BaisD  and  Puteoli,  a  distance  of  about  two  Roman  miles. 
The  bridge  was  formed  of  boats  covered  with  earth,  and  was  passable 
for  horsemen  and  chariots.  Seneca  ('Epistol.'  61)  describes  the 
effeminacy  and  the  unbridled  licentiousness  that  prevailed  here. 
Silius,  Martial,  and  Statins  celebrated  the  beauties  of  BaisB.  The 
great  attractions  of  Baise  seem  to  have  been  its  genial  winterless 
climate ;  its  situation  protected  by  a  crescent  of  hills  from  the  blasts 
of  the  noi*th  and  of  ihe  south-west  winds  and  open  to  the  eastern 
breeze,  which  is  freshened  by  blowing  across  the  bay ;  a  sea  generally 
smooth,  abundant  hot  springs,  and  a  delightful  view — these  were  the 
charms  which  made  opulent  men,  tired  of  the  noisy  bustle  and  the 
sultry  heat  of  Rome,  resort  to  Baioe  for  quietness  and  for  health. 
Hadrian  died  at  Baioe. 

With  the  fall  of  the  empire  Baise  became  deserted  by  its  Roman 
visiters,  its  villas  and  palaces  fell  into  decay ;  earthquakes  and  the 
incursions  of  barbarians  completed  its  desolation.  The  whole 
coast  of  Baia)  is  now  a  desert:  a  few  farms  and  vineyards  are 
scattered  on  the  hiUs  above,  but  chiefly  on  the  opposite  slope  towards 
Lake  Fusaro  and  Cumse.  The  numerous  springs  being  neglected, 
have  oozed  down  the  declivity  of  the  hills  and  formed  stagnant 
pools,  the  exhalations  of  which  render  the  air  unwholesome  in 
summer.  The  ground  is  strewed  with  foundations  and  remains  of 
walls,  bricks,  cement,  and  pieces  of  marble.  Under  the  water  near 
the  ^ore  cameos,  carnelians,  and  other  valuable  stones  have  been 
found. 

BAIGORRY.    [PrRfesfeES,  Babsbs.] 

BAIKAL,  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  all  mountain-lakes, 
is  embosomed  in  the  mountain  ranges  which  skirt  on  the  north  the 
high  table-land  of  Upper  Asia.  It  lies  between  5V  and  56*  N.  lat., 
and  between  104**  and  111**  £.  long.  Its  length  is  about  400  miles. 
Its  widest  part  between  the  northern  extremitv  of  the  island  of 
Olkhon  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bargusin  is  about  62  miles ;  and 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Selinga  and  the  rivulet  Buguldeikha,  the 
two  shores  are  only  twenty  miles  distant  from  each  other.  Its  mean 
breadth  varies  between  80  and  40  miles,  and  its  circumference  is  said 
not  to  fall  short  of  1200  miles.  Its  surface  covers  14,800  square  miles, 
so  that  it  occupies  a  space  equal  to  half  the  area  of  Scotland.  This 
lake,  like  other  alpine  lakes,  is  very  deep,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
tracts  along  the  shores,  and  some  bays ;  in  some  places  the  bottom  has 
not  been  reached  by  a  line  of  a  hundred  fathoma 

The  greatest  part  of  the  lake  extends  in  the  direction  of  south-west 
and  north-east,  but  both  extremities  are  somewhat  bent ;  so  that  with 
some  allowance  the  form  of  the  lake  may  be  compared  to  the  segment 
of  a  circle.  That  portion  of  the  lake  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
embouchure  of  the  river  Selinga  (or  Selenfl;a)  and  of  the  outlet  of  the 
Lower  Angara  is  the  narrowest,  and  is  called  the  Bay  of  Kultuk. 

On  the  north-western  shores  of  the  lake  the  moimtains  which 
encircle  it  so  closely  as  to  constitute  in  many  parts  the  very  shores, 
are  interrupted  only  by  one  narrow  and  deep  crevice,  which 
occurs  towards  the  western  extremilnr  of  the  lake,  and  by  which  the 
Lower  Angara  carries  off  the  surplus  waters  of  the  lake.  Nume- 
rous streams  descend  from  these  heights  into  the  lake,  but  all  of  them 
have  a  short  course,  and  are  only  torrents,  which  however  commonly 
flow  even  in  the  hottest  summer.  The  mountain  ranges  which  inclose 
the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  lake,  advance  in  many  parts  as 
close  to  its  shores  as  those  on  the  other  sides  of  the  lake,  but  they  are 
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more  broken  into  bays  and  capes ;  and  beaides,  there  are  two  large 
openings  and  one  narrow  opening  in  them.  By  the  latter,  the  Bargu- 
sin  River  enters  the  lake  north  of  64*  N.  lat,  after  a  course  of  about 
300  miles.  The  Upper  Angara,  which  after  a  course  of  nearly  460 
miles  discharges  its  waters  into  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  enters  it  by  an  opening  which  on  the  shores  enlarges  to  about  ten 
miles  and  upwards^  and  drains  a  country  which  perhaps  is  not  less 
than  Scotland  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  But  b^  far  the  greatest 
volume  of  water  is  brought  down  by  the  Sclinga,  which  terminates  its 
long  course  of  about  700  miles,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  south-eastern 
side  of  the  lake,  between  52''  and  53**  N.  lat.  At  its  mouth  the  moun- 
tains skirting  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  about  20  miles  distant  from  one 
another,  and  the  Selinga  with  its  tributaries  drains  a  country  larger 
than  Great  Britain,  extending  5  degrees  north  and  south,  and  nearly 
10  degrees  from  east  to  west  Thus  the  basin  of  the  lake  extends  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  its  shores  on  the  east  and  south.  At  the 
source  of  the  Upper  Angara  its  boundary  is  distant  upwards  of  250 
miles  direct  distance,  and  along  the  course  of  the  Bargusin,  nearly 
100  miles ;  the  farthest  tributaries  of  the  Selinga,  as  the  Orkhon  and 
Karao,  rise  at  a  distance  of  at  least  350  miles.  On  the  north-western 
side  of  the  lake  its  basin  does  not  extend  more  than  20  miles.  The 
rivers  which  besides  the  three  larger  ones  already  mentioned  empty 
themselves  into  the  lake,  are  small,  but  very  numerous.  A  modem 
traveller  asserts  that  they  amount  to  177 ;  and  on  a  chart  published  by 
the  Russian  government  some  years  ago,  160  are  inserted.  The  water 
carried  off  from  the  lake  by  the  Lower  Angara,  its  only  outlet,  though 
it  is  an  extremely  rapid  stream,  is  not  one-tenth  of  the  mass  brought 
down  by  these  numerous  rivers. 

The  surface  of  the  lake  is  1793  feet  aboverthe  sea.  In  the  basin  of 
the  le^e  the  summer  is  very  short,  and  the  nights  are  cold  and  often 
frosty;  sometimes  it  begins  to  snow  in  August,  and  always  in  Septem- 
ber. In  the  bogs  and  morasses  ice  is  always  found,  even  during 
summer  heat.  A  thick  cold  fog  for  many  days  togeUier  covers  the 
surface  of  the  lake  even  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  The  lake 
is  never  covered  with  ice  before  the  middle  of  December ;  often  onlv 
in  the  beginning  of  January,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  its  great  depth 
and  its  troubled  surface.  It  may  be  traversed  on  sledges  up  to  the 
end  of  ApriL  No  traces  of  the  approach  of  spring  are  discovered 
before  the  middle  of  April. 

The  southern  districts  of  its  basin  are  subject  to  the  Chinese  empire, 
and  the  northern  to  Russia.  It  is  probable  that  the  whole  population 
of  the  basin  of  the  lake  does  not  much  exceed  50,000,  and  certainly 
falls  short  of  100,000.  This  scarcity  of  population  however  is  not  to 
be  attributed  entirely  to  the  want  of  productive  powers  in  the  country 
itself,  but  to  the  late  period  in  which  agriculture  was  introduced,  and 
the  slow  progress  of  that  art  in  cold  countries.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century  the  culture  of  the  soil  was  introduced  by  the  Russians ; 
yet  there  are  in  many  places  undoubted  signs  that  at  a  remote  period 
this  country  was  cultivated  with  care  by  some  unknown  nation,  which 
also  worked  the  iron  and  copper  mines,  and  probably  was  destroyed, 
or  obliged  to  leave  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The  progress  of  agricul- 
ture has  been  slow  along  the  banks  of  the  Bargusin  and  Upper  Angara. 
Georgi  found  only  a  few  fields  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Bargusin, 
and  still  less  on  those  of  the  Upper  Angara;  but  on  the  delta  of 
the  Selinga  about  1000  families  are  occupied  in  cultivating  the  ground. 
On  the  Selinga  alone  a  small  quantity  of  wheat  is  raised ;  besides  this, 
winter-rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  likewise  the  most  common 
vegetables,  as  cabbages,  potatoes,  beans,  and  peas ;  but  the  peas  are 
always  destroyed  by  the  frost  on  the  banks  of  the  Bargusin  and  Upper 
Angara,  and  sometimes  even  the  barley. 

Not  one-fourth  of  the  present  population,  small  as  it  is,  can  be 
maintained  by  the  scanty  produce  of  its  agriculture ;  but  the  lake 
supplies  them  with  food  in  abundance.  Contrary  to  what  is  generally 
observed  of  mountain-lakes,  the  lake  Baikal  abounds  in  fish,  and  from 
this  source  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  its  shores  derive  subsistence  and 
even  a  competency.  The  largest  fish  of  the  Baikal  is  the  sturgeon, 
which  also  ascends  the  Selinga,  Bargusin,  and  Upper  Angara,  but  not 
the  other  rivers.  It  attains  a  Kreat  size,  and  sometimes  weighs  190  lbs. 
During  the  whole  summer  this  fish  is  caught  and  salted,  and  caviar 
and  isinglass  are  prepared  from  its  roe  and  bladder.  The  salmon  in 
the  month  of  August  leaves  the  lake  and  ascends  the  laiger  rivers  and 
some  of  their  tributaries  in  incredible  numbers ;  and  thus  affords  sub- 
sistence to  all  who  inhabit  their  banks.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
salmon  in  a  frozen  state  is  sent  to  the  adjacent  countries.  This  fish 
is  sometimes  two  feet  in  length,  but  it  commonly  varies  from  14  to  16 
inches.  The  seals  also  afford  some  profit  to  me  fishermen.  These 
animals  are  foimd  in  all  parts  of  the  lake,  but  especially  to  the  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Bai^sin ;  they  are  of  the  same  species  as  those 
of  the  Baltic  and  German  seas.  From  1200  to  2000  seals  are  annually 
killed :  the  skins  of  the  younger  ones  are  much  sought  after  by  the 
Chinese,  who  dye  them  and  use  them  to  ornament  their  state-dresses. 
The  train-oil  obtained  from  the  seals  is  partly  exported  to  China,  and 
partly  consumed  in  the  preparation  of  leather  in  Siberia. 

The  existence  of  the  salmon,  of  the  seal,  and  of  a  kind  of  sponge  in 
the  fresh-water  of  the  Baikal,  has  given  rise  to  many  speculations 
among  naturalistB.  Pallas  and  Geoxgi  are  unable  to  explain  this  phe- 
nomenon otherwise  than  on  the  supposition  that  the  lake  of  Baikal  at 
some  remote  period  formed  a  part  of  the  Northern  OceaUj  though 
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between  it  and  the  lake  the  mountains  rise  to  at  least  3000  feet  r.b3«>e 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  or,  on  another  supposition,  that  these  animala 
were  transported  into  the  lake  by  some  excessive  inundatiou  of  the 
Lena  River,  whose  sources  are  not  far  from  its  western  borders ;  but 
here  too  the  mountains  rise  at  least  to  3000  feet^  The  salmon  is  alao 
found  in  another  lake  of  Siberia,  that  of  Madshar,  whidb.  is  embedded 
in  the  moimtains  of  Saiansk. 

A  singular  fish  of  the  Baikal  has  been  noticed  by  Pallas,  and  \raa 
called  by  him  Callyonymos  BaicaUnsia.  Its  length  varies  from  4  to  6 
inches,  and  except  the  head,  a  very  thin  back-bone,  the  skin,  and  the 
fins,  it  consists  only  of  a  piece  of  fat,  which  soon  dissolves  over  the  fire 
into  very  fine  train-oil.  What  rendered  this  fish  most  remarkable  vas 
the  circumstance  that  it  had  only  been  known  by  the  fishennen  of  the 
Baikal  for  the  first  time  five  years  before  the  arrival  of  PaQasi,  and  that 
in  1770  and  1771  it  made  its  appearance  in  such  immense  nmuben 
that  the  dead  fish  in  some  places,  and  particularly  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Bai^gusin,  covered  the  shores  to  the  depth  of  several  fbet.  In  177*2 
it  had  again  become  so  rare  that  Pallas  and  Geoigi  had  some  difficulty 
in  proctiring  a  few  specimens.  The  train-oil  made  of  this  fish  found  a 
ready  sale  among  the  Chinese. 

Agriculture  is  exclusively  exercised  by  the  Russians  settled  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake ;  but  in  the  fisheries  the  natiTes,  especially  the 
Tunguses,  have  some  part  The  Tunguses  however  occupy  themselves 
chiefly  with  the  hunting  of  the  wild  beasts  which  inhabit  the  woods 
and  mountains.  Wolves,  bears^  foxes,  lynxes,  wild  cats,  and  gluttom 
are  numerous  in  the  woods  and  on  the  steppes ;  and  otters  abound  is 
the  rivers.  Beavers  are  only  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Upper 
Angara,  but  the  elk  and  the  musk-goat  nearly  in  every  district  bordering 
on  the  Isike.  Deer  and  stags  abound  everywhere,  but  the  rein-deer  ii 
only  met  with  in  a  wild  state  in  the  northern  mountains.  The  com- 
mon hare,  the  motmtain  hare,  and  the  Daurian  hare  are  found  in  great 
numbers  on  the  steppes.  The  sable  too,  as  well  aa  the  hermdine, 
abound  in  many  districts.  The  squirrel  exists  in  this  r^on  in  incre- 
dible numbera.  Sometimes  they  unite  in  companies  and  travel  through 
the  woods  and  steppes,  swimming  over  rivers,  and  traversing  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains.  Tho  colour  of  the  skin  is  reddish  in  summer 
and  gray  in  winter.  A  larger  species,  which  inhabits  the  northern  and 
eastern  shores  of  the  lake,  assumes  in  winter  a  silver-gray  colour.  An 
immense  number  of  squirrel-skins  is  sent  to  Siberia,  Ruasia,  and  China. 

The  Burates,  a  Mongol  tribe,  the  neighbours  of  the  Ttmguses,  are 
chiefly  employed  in  rearing  cattle.  They  keep  horses,  sheep,  black- 
cattle,  goats,  and  camels.  The  camels  are  numerous  in  some  stepper, 
and  many  of  them  are  white  as  snow.  They  pass  the  winter  there,  and 
live  on  dry  grass  and  saline  plants.  Their  flesh  and  mUk  are  eaten ; 
they  are  used  in  the  mail-coaches  like  horaes  on  the  road  to  Nert- 
shinsk.  The  Burates  possess  numerous  herds,  principally  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake,  where  a  rich  man  has  sometimes  1000  camels, 
4000  horses,  8000  sheep,  from  2000  to  3000  head  of  black-cattle, 
together  with  a  small  number  of  goats.  The  Tunguses  generaJiy 
have  only  herds  of  white  rein-deer,  but  those  which  live  in  the  wood« 
in  a  wild  state  are  always  of  an  ash-gray  colour. 

The  commerce  which  the  Russians  carry  on  with  th,e  Chinese  is 
considerably  fincilitated  by  this  lake,  which  has  been  r^^ularly  tra- 
versed by  steam-boats  since  1844.  Russian  goods  are  carried  from 
Irkutsk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Angara,  by  way  of  the  lake  to 
Kiachta  by  steamers  and  other  vessels,  and  in  winter  by  sledgea 
The  vessels  ascend  the  Lower  Angara  and  sail  over  the  lake  to  th« 
mouth  of  the  Selinga.  They  then  ascend  this  river  to  Wenhnei, 
Udinsk,  or  even  to  Selinginok,  but  rarely  higher.  Thenoe  the  goodi 
are  carried  by  land  to  &achta,  a  distance  of  about  16  miles.  The 
navigation  on  the  lake  lasts  only  from  May  to  the  month  of  November, 
when  the  masses  of  ice  render  it  dangerous.  From  the  month  of 
January  to  the  end  of  April  the  goods  are  carried  on  sledges. 

The  country  around  the  lake  t&splays  unequivocal  traoes  of  xolcanic 
agency.  In  some  places  at  its  western  extremity  large  masses  of  lava 
have  been  discovered,  and  on  the  eastern  side,  especially  along  the 
course  of  the  Bargusin  River,  hot  and  sulphurous  waters  are  nume- 
rous. It  would  even  seem  that  the  lake  itself,  or  some  place  in  its 
neighbourhood,  is  the  focus  of  earthquakes.  To  their  operatioD  the 
singular  movements  to  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  are  subject  maj 
probably  be  attributed.  Sometimes,  though  rar«ly,  the  siuface  of  tbe 
lake  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  yet  the  vessels  are  so  much  agitated 
that  it  is  difficiUt  to  stand  in  them.  But  even  in  the  most  complete 
calm  the  surface  is  very  rarely  without  an  undulation.  This  undu- 
lation increases  whenever  a  wind  is  coming.  Sometimes  with  very 
moderate  winds  a  wave  rises  on  the  surfiftce,  proceeds  a  distance  and 
breaks,  and  is  soon  followed  by  another  in  the  same  direction.  A 
moderate  wind,  it  is  said,  agitates  the  surface  violently,  but  a  storm 
produces  much  less  effect  on  it.  All  these  peculiarities  prove  that  there 
is  some  hidden  cause  for  these  strange  movements  of  the  water. 

The  islands  which  exist  in  this  lake  are  numerous  along  the  eastern, 
and  in  some  places  along  the  western  shores,  but  most  are  of  small 
extent  and  nothing  but  masses  of  rock,  which  seem  to  have  been 
separated  by  some  convulsion  of  nature  from  tho  moimtains  on  the 
shore.  The  largest  is  the  island  of  Olkhon,  which  is  about  30  miles 
long  and  10  miles  broad.  It  is  extremely  rocky  Bftd  mountainous. 
The  mountains  in  many  parts  are  covered  with  larch,  birch,  pine, 
poplars,  and  willows ;  other  districts  afford  good  pasture  for  the  cattle 
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of  about  150  families  of  BurnteB,  who  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  The  strait  which  separates  it  from  ^e  continent  is  onlj  2  miles 
wide,  but  yery  deep,  a  lino  of  100  fathoms  not  reaching  the  bottouL 

The  name  of  the  lake  is  said  to  be  derived  from  tke  language  of 
t^e  Takutes,  who  once  inhabited  its  shores,  and  at  present  still  oall 
it  Bavakhal  (Oreat  Sea),  and  Baikhal  (Rich  Sea).  The  Russians  name 
it  Sviatoi  More  (Holy  Sea) ;  the  Chinese,  Pe-Hai  (North  Sea). 

BAIKALBAN  MOUNTAINS.    [AltaI  Mouotains;  Asia.] 

BAILIEBOROUQH,  county  of  Cavan,  Ireland,  a  small  market  and 
post-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Bailie- 
borough  and  barony  of  Clonkee,  is  situated  in  a  mountainous  and 
secluded  district  in  68'  54'  N.  lat,  7°  1'  W.  long.,  6  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Kingscourt,  and  59  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin :  the  population 
in  1851  was  1100,  besides  which  there  were  28  persons  in  the  fever 
hospital  and  998  in  the  Union  workhouse.  Bailieborough  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  12  electoral  diyisions,  with  an  area  of  65,909  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1841  of  88,840,  in  1851  of  26,497. 

Bailieborough  town  has  a  rather  neat  appearance,  and  contains  a 
dispensary,  a  fever  hospital,  and  a  small  bridewell.  Besides  the 
pansh  church  there  are  two  chapels  for  Presbyterians,  one  for  Roman 
Catholics,  and  one  for  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Quarter  and  petty 
seBsions  and  a  manor  court  are  held  in  the  town.  The  county  con- 
stabulary and  the  revenue  police  have  each  a  station  here.  The 
market,  which  is  held  weekly,  is  well  attended.  Fairs  are  held  on 
the  first  Monday  of  each  montL 

BAILLEUL.    [NoBD.] 

BAINBRIDQE,  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  village,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Gilbert  Poor-Law  Incorporation,  in  the  township  of  Bainbridge, 
cbapelry  of  Askrigg,  parish  of  Aysgarth,  and  wapentake  of  West 
Hang,  is  situated  in  54^  18'  N.  lat,  2**  6'  W.  long.,  distant  IJ  miles 
S.R  from  Askrigg,  55  miles  W.N.W.  from  York,  and  247  miles  N.W. 
from  London:  the  population  of  the  township  in  1851  was  814. 
Bainbridge  Gilbert  Incoiporation  contains  eight  parishes  and  town- 
8hipl^  with  an  area  of  68,630  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  4928. 

Bainbridge  stands  near  the  confluence  of  the  Bain  rivulet  with  the 
river  Ure,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  three  arches.  It  is  a 
pleasant  little  village,  and  is  surrounded  by  much  interestinf  and 
romantio  scenery.  Besides  the  chapel  of  the  Established  Church 
there  are  places  of  worship  belonging  to  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Quakers.  Yorebridge  Grammar  school,  near  Bambridge,  founded  in 
1601  by  Anthony  Benon,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  21 OZ.  a 
year,  and  had  48  scholars  in  1852.  Bainbridge  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  Roman  station  Bracchium.  On  Borough  Hill,  at  the  j  unction  of  the 
streams,  are  vestiges  of  a  Roman  fortress.  Ayqgarth  Force  on  the 
Ure,  and  several  other  waterfalls,  are  within  a  few  miles  of  Bainbridge. 

BAIRAM,  or  BAIRAM  KALESI.    [Baba,  Cape.] 

3AIRDST0WN.    [Babdotown.] 

BAIREUTH,  or  BAYREUTH,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  Upper  Franconia,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  spacious  and  fertile 
valley  between  the  Red  Main  (which  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges), 
and  the  Mistelbach  and  Sendelbach,  and  is  about  115  miles  due 
north  from  Munich :  population  about  17,000,  most  of  whom  are 
Protestants.  Baireuth  is  an  open,  cheerful,  well-built  place,  and  has 
six  gates,  though  parts  only  of  its  old  walls  are  standing :  the  streets 
are  broad,  regular,  and  weU-paved;  and  it  is  embellished  with  gardens, 
groves,  promenades,  and  public  fountains,  three  of  which  on  the  great 
market-place  sre  adorned  with  statues.  The  finest  street  is  the  ^ed- 
rich  Strasse,  in  which  are  the  post-o£Sce  and  gymnasium.  The  most 
remarkable  buildings  in  Baireuth  are  the  old  palaoe,  which  is  now 
converted  into  government  offices,  and  a  residence  of  the  provincial 
governor;  the  new  palace,  which  contains  a  galleiy  of  pictures,  and 
is  embellished  with  gardens;  the  chancery  buildings,  a  handisome 
opera-house,  the  riding-house,  the  barracks,  the  mint,  and  hxmting 
establishments,  now  converted  into  schools,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
orphan-house  has  been  appropriated  as  a  gymnasium ;  the  town-hall, 
the  maiket-place,  with  three  handsome  fountains,  a  lunatic  asylum, 
an  infirmary  and  an  hospital,  a  house  of  correction,  and  a  hall  for  the 
exercise  of  the  gun  and  bow.  Besides  the  palace-church  and  a  gothic 
church  erected  in  1446  inhonour  of  St^  Mary  Magdalene,  there  are  six 
"tther  churches  and  a  synagogue  in  the  town.  At  the  head  of  the 
public  schools  in  Baireuth  is  3ie  Christian-Emestinum,  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  margrave  who  founded  it  in  1664 ;  it  has  also 
several  private  and  national  schools,  and  a  Jewish  seminary.  There 
are  tanning-yards,  manufactories  for  making  pipe  heads,  parchment, 
Unen,  porcelain  and  earthenware,  cottons,  and  stockings;  and  the 
inhabitants  carry  on  considerable  trade  in  gp*ain  and  flour. 

Baireuthlies  in  49*57'  N.lat.,11*'  40'  Klong.  Outsidetheold  walls 
are  three  suburbs,  the  principal  of  which  is  St.-Geoigen-am-See.  The 
town  IB  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  the  flchtelgebirge  on  the 
east,  and  the  Franconian  Switserland  on  the  west,  both  of  which 
regions  are  famous  for  their  picturesque  scenery.  The  road  from 
Baireuth  to  Niimbex^  displays  some  of  the  best  soeneiy  of  the 
Franken-Schweiz. 

A  road  bordered  with  trees,  and  scarcely  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
length,  leads  to  the  suburb  of  St.-Georgen-am-See,  on  the  Red  Main, 
opposite  to  Baireuth,  and  dose  to  Uie  site  of  a  lake  called  the 
'Brandenbuiger  Weiber,'  which  has  been  drained  and  turned  into 
anibie  land.     Tlio  house  of  correction  of  Baireuth  is  situated  in  this 
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suburb ;  it  has  a  manufactory  of  playing-cards,  and  marble  works,  in 
which  above  thirty  different  varieties  of  marble  from  the  Fichtelge- 
birge  are  sawn  and  polished.  A  spring  of  mineral  water,  impregnated 
with  iron  and  sulphur,  was  discovered  here  in  1821.  The  celebrated 
Jean-Ptol  Richter  died  at  Baireuth  November  14th,  1825,  and  a 
monument  incloses  his  remains,  over  which  a  bronze  statue  modelled 
by  Schwanthaler  has  been  recently  placed.  About  8  miles  distant  to  the 
eastward  are  the  beautiful  park,  temple,  gardens,  and  waterworks  of 
the  Hermitage.  At  a  short  distance  west  of  the  town,  on  the  road 
to  Bamberg,  is  a  handsome  country-house  called  l^e  Phantasie,  which 
is  inhabited  by  the  Duke  Alexander  of  ^WurtembeIg.  It  contains 
many  interesting  works  of  art,  including  several  statues  and  busts  by 
the  late  duchess,  the  princess  Marie  of  Orl^ana  The  gardens, 
which  are  beautifully  laid  out^  are  a  favourite  place  of  resort  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Baireuth. 

BAISE.    [Gabonhb.] 

BA'JA,  a  lazgemarkettown  in  Hungary,  situated  near  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  circle  of  Baos  and  on 
the  borders  of  that  of  Pesth,  in  46**  10^  N.  lai,  18''  58'  £.  long. : 
population  about  14,000.  It  belongs  to  Prince  Grassalkovics,  who  has 
a  handsome  residence  here.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  on  the 
Danube,  has  several  churches,  a  diocesan  school,  a  high  school,  a 
synagogue,  a  Catholic  gymnasium,  and  a  military  store  for  provisions. 
It  is  celebrated  throughout  Austria  for  its  annual  fair,  to  which 
immense  herds  of  swine  are  driven.  Much  gitdn  and  wine  are 
produced  in  its  vicinity. 

BAKEWELL,  Derbyshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  pturish  of  Bakewell  and  htmdred  of  High  Peak, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Wye,  in  58'  12'  N.  lat,  1*  40' 
W.  long.,  distant  24  miles  N.N.W.  from  Derby,  and  158  miles  N.N.W. 
from  London.  The  parish  comprehends  21  townships :  the  popula- 
tion in  1851  was  9897 ;  that  of  the  township  of  Bakewell  was  221 7.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby  and  diocese  of 
Lichfield.  Bakewell  Poor-Law  Union  contains  58  townships,  hamlets, 
chapelries,  &a,  with  an  area  of  94,019  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  29,881. 

The  town  of  Bakewell  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  who,  according  to  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  in  the  year  924  marched  with  his  army  from  Nottingham 
to  Badecanvnllan,  which  was  the  original  name  of  BakewelL  Edwurd 
in  the  same  year  ordered  a  castle  to  be  built  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Castle  Hill,  a  knoll  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Wye  opposite 
the  bridge,  retains  traces  of  a  fortified  building.  In  the  *  Domesday 
Survey,'  the  name  of  the  place  is  written  BadequeUa,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  corrupted  to  that  of  Bauquelle,  whence  the  change  to  its 
present  name  was  easy  and  natural  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  Bakewell  was  a  Roman  station ;  but  a  Roman  altar  was  discovered 
in  the  meadows  about  a  mile  south  of  Bakewell,  near  Haddon ;  it  is 
at  present  at  Haddon. 

William  the  Conqueror  gave  Bakewell  to  his  natural  son  William 
PeverelL  The  son  of  the  latter  having  forfeited  all  his  heritable 
property  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  king  John  soon  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne  granted  the  manor  of  Bakewell  to  Ralph  Gemon ; 
it  came  afterwards  by  purchase  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  in  whose  family  it  still  remains. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  the  midst 
of  very  beautiful  scenexy.  The  streets  are  paved,  and  within  the 
last  few  years  they  have  been  lighted  with  gas,  and  important 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  sewerage  and  police.  The 
inhabitants  are  to  a  considerable  extent  dependent  on  the  annual 
visiten  who  resort  to  Bakewell  for  the  benefit  of  the  warm-baths,  and 
others  who  make  a  more  or  less  extended  stay  here  when  visiting  the 
scenery  of  the  Peak  and  of  the  north  of  Derbyshire.  The  Wye  in 
this  part  of  its  course  is  also  an  attraction  to  anglers.  There  are 
stone  and  marble  quarries  at  Ashford,  and  lead  mines  at  some  little 
distance  from  Bakewell,  which  afford  employment  to  numerous 
labourera  belonging  to  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  The  marble,  a  very 
beautiful  black  kind,  is  wrought  here  into  a  great  variety  of  useful 
and  ornamental  objects ;  and  the  inlaying  of  it  with  a  species  of 
mosaic  is  carried  on  with  great  skiU.  Near  the  town  is  a  cotton 
manufactory  established  by  Arkwright ;  but  of  late  TOKTB  it  has  only 
been  worked  occasionally.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday  ;  there  is 
a  second  market,  for  com  and  cattle,  on  every  alternate  Monday. 

The  church,  which  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  is  dedicated  to  All 
Saints ;  it  is  an  ancient^  handsome,  and  most  Interesting  structure.  It 
is  a  spacious  cruciform  edifice,  and  exhibits  specimens  of  nearly  every 
kind  of  gothic  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  western  part  of  the 
church  is  exceedinglv  curious  and  valuable  as  an  ecclesiastical  relic ; 
parts  of  it  are  pro^tbly  of  Saxon  date,  while  the  Norman  character 
IS  visible  in  all  the  details,  here  and  there  intermixed  with  portions 
of  early  English,  ftc.  Other  portions  of  the  building  are  of  the 
decorated  style  :  the  transepts  are  of  the  perpendicular  style.  The 
lower  part  of  the  tower  is  square,  having  been  restored  in  1844  after 
the  model  of  the  old  one — a  plain  Norman  tower,  upon  which, 
probably  in  the  14th  century,  an  octagonal  structure  had  been  raised 
with  a  very  lofty  and  elegant  spire  surmounting  it.  This  spire  and 
octagonal  tower  were  taken  down  in  1825-6,  having  been  found  to  be 
unsafe.    The  present  tower  and  spire  /ire  nearly  a  restoration  of  what 
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existed  before  1825.  In  1844-6  the  whole  exterior  of  the  church 
underwent  a  thorough  and  very  skilful  restoration  at  a  oost  of  upwards 
of  6000£.  In  the  interior  of  the  church,  against  an  arch  on  the  souUi 
side  of  the  nare,  is  a  very  curious  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Godfirey  Foljambe  and  lids  lady.  The  former  died  in  1876,  and  the 
bitter  in  1883.  They  were  the  founders  of  a  chantry  in  Bake  well  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  which  was  destroyed  at  the  Reformation. 
The  monument,  though  somewhat  defaced  by  time,  is  still  remarkably 
beautiful.  The  arms  upon  it  are  oridently  those  of  Foljambe  and 
Parley.  The  figures  are  half-length,  and  rather  smaller  than  life. 
They  are  carred  in  slabaster  in  alto-relievo,  under  a  canopy.  In  the  south 
transept^  near  the  monuments  of  the  Vernon  and  Manners'  fiamilies, 
is  a  recumbent  figure,  in  alabaster,  of  a  knight  in  plate  armour,  mail 
gorget,  and  pointed  helmet,  with  a  richly-ornamented  bandeau,  his 
pillow  supported  by  angela  This  monument  is  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wendesley,  generally  called  Wensley,  who  lost  his  life 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  'IV.,  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  In  the 
ehancel  are  the  tombs  of  several  individuals  of  distinction.  An  excellent 
account  of  Bakewell  church,  by  Dr.  Plumptre,  the  present  vice- 
chancellor  of  Oxford  will  be  found  in  the  *  Archaeological  Journal,' 
No.  13.    The  Independents  have  a  place  of  worship  in  BakewelL 

Lady  Manners's  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1637,  has  an  income 
from  endowment  of  501.  a  year,  and  in  1852  had  42  scholars,  of  whom 
8  were  free.  A  National  school  for  girls  was  opened  in  1849.  The 
building,  which  is  in  a  very  pure  style,  has  accommodation  for  150 
girla.  The  old  court-house,  a  picturesque  edifice,  has  been  recently 
restored  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  Salvin.  The  town-hall  has  also 
been  greatly  improved.  A  dispensary  has  been  established  for  many 
years.  There  is  a  literary  and  scientific  institution,  called  the  BakeweU 
and  High  Peak  Institution,  of  some  years'  standing ;  it  has  an  extensive 
library  with  reading-rooms ;  and  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  town- 
hall  during  the  winter  months  in  connection  with  it.  A  museum  has 
been  established  for  the  rarer  specimens  of  natural  history  which  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  forarchsBological  remains,  &c. 
Thero  is  a  savings  bank.    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

In  the  parish  of  Bakewell,  which  ia  the  most  extensive  in  the 
county,  being  more  than  20  miles  in  length  and  upwards  of  8  miles 
in  breadth,  there  are  ten  parochial  chapelries,  besides  several  places  of 
worship  for  Dissenters*  Chatsworth  House,  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  DcTonshire,  is  about  8  miles  from  Ba^LewelL  This  splendid 
mansion  was  built  by  William,  the  first  duke  of  the  Cavendish  family, 
on  the  site  of  the  mansion  erected  by  Sir  William  Cavendish,  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  in  which  Mary  of  Scotland  was 
imprisoned  for  13  years.  The  present  edifice  is  of  two  different 
periods  :  the  square  edifice  which  forms  the  south  end  was  begun  in 
1688  and  completed  in  1706 ;  the  remainder  was  erected  between  1820 
and  1840.  It  stands  on  a  gentle  acclivity  near  the  bottom  of  a  high 
hill,  which  is  richly  covered  with  wood.  The  situation  is  extremely 
beautiful  The  river  Derwent  runs  before  the  principal  front.  There 
is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  over  the  Derwent  immediately  in  front  of 
Chatsworth  House.  The  house  is  decorated  with  Ionic  columns,  and 
has  a  flat  roof,  surrounded  by  a  neat  balustrade.  The  earlier  portion 
s  nearly  a  square  of  190  feet,  inclosing  a  spacious  quadrangular  court : 
the  additional  wing  presents  a  fa9ade  of  upwards  of  500  feet.  The 
grand  entrance  is  on  the  west,  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  terrace  which 
extends  the  length  of  the  whole  building.  Verrio  painted  the  ceilings, 
Gibber  executed  the  statues,  and  Gibbons  the  wovd  -arving  of  the 
earlier  pile.  The  whole  is  a  magnificent  structure ;  aul  the  fittings 
of  the  mterior  and  the  contents  are  of  the  most  costly  ch.oi'acter.  It  is 
probably  without  a  rival  among  the  mansions  of  the  English  nobility. 
The  grounds  too  are  on  a  scale  of  equal  splendour.  The  conservatory, 
800  feet  long,  145  feet  broad,  and  67  feet  high,  is  unequalled  by  any 
m  Europe;  and  the  water-works  are  only  equalled  by  those  of 
Versailles.  One  fountain  throws  up  water  to  the  height  of  nearly 
800  feet. 

About  two  miles  south  of  Bakewell  is  Haddon  Hall,  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  It  stands  on  a  bold  eminence  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Wye,  and  overlooks  the  beautiful  vale  of  Haddon. 
Haddon  Hall  is  the  most  complete  of  our  ancient  baronial  residences 
now  remaining.  Though  not  now  inhabited,  it  is  in  a  state  of  excellent 
repair.  It  was  erected  at  different  periods.  The  most  ancient  part  was 
erected  about  the  time  of  Edward  III. :  part  is  of  Henry  IV.'s  time ; 
and  the  most  modem  part  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 
It  was  acquired  by  the  Rutland  family  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by 
the  marriage  of  Sir  John  Manners  with  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Sir 
QeoTge  Vernon,  to  whose  family  it  then  belonged.    . 

(Camden's  Britannia  ;  Lysons's  Magna  Britannia  ;  Glover's  Derby- 
ihire;  Rhodes's  Peak  Scenery;  Adams's  Oem  of  the  Peak;  Land  We 
Line  In — North  Derhyehire-^vol.  iii. ;  Corretpondent  at  BakeweU.) 

BA'KHTEGAN,  a  salt-lake  in  the  province  of  Fors  in  Persia,  is 
situated  to  the  east  of  Shirae,  about  the  point  indicated  by  29**  45' 
N.  lat.,  54"  E.  long.  The  nearest  point  of  the  lake  to  Shiraz  is  about 
70  milea  The  direction  of  its  length  is  firom  east  to  west  by  north. 
The  river  Bendamir,  the  ancient  Antxee,  falls  into  the  western  end  of 
Lake  Bakhtegan.  It  is  said  to  be  called  also  Bendamir-Eum-Firuz, 
and  Kur-ab.  One  of  the  feeders  of  the  Bendamir  now  called  Pulwan  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  ancient  Euros  or  Cyrus.  The  lake  is  now 
generally  called  Nf rtz,  from  the  principal  town  in  its  vidnity.    The 


deBignation  of '  Lake  of  Bakhtegto,'  which  the  old  eastern  geographexa 
have  given  it,  is  derived  from  an  ancient  village  in  the  nei^bourhood, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  said  still  to  exist  to  the  eastwanl  of  Kheir. 
According  to  Hamdallah  Maataufi,  a  Persian  geograpber,  the  Lake  of 
Bakhteg&u  is  12  faraangs  in  length  and  7  in  breadth,  and  its  circum- 
ference 35  £uBangB.  Emneir  gives  it  a  drcumferenoe  of  not  more  thaa 
20  farsanga.  (The  fanumg  is  equal  to  3  4  miles.)  During  summer  the 
lake  is  nearly  dry,  and  its  bottom  becomes  enomstiBd  with  salt, 
which  is  collected  by  the  people  who  live  on  its  bordeia.  This  silt 
is  deemed  remarkably  fine.  (Ousele/s  Travels;  Einneii's  Geoffre^i- 
cal  Memoir  of  Pereia  ;  De  Bode's  Zmristan,) 

BAETCHESARAI  (comc^j  Bc^htcheh-Sarai,  the  'Pftlaca  of  the 
Gardens '),  a  Tartar  town  of  the  Crimea  which  is  now  included  in  the 
Russian  government  of  Taurida,  is  situated  in  44**  47'  N.  lat,  33°  54' 
K  long.,  25  miles  N.E.  from  the  Russian  naval  harbour  SeTastopoI,  in 
a  long  deep  valley  between  two  rocky  lulls,  and  ia  built  in  an  irregukr 
manner  upon  each  side  of  the  sloping  ground  which  desoends  to  the 
Tshuruk-Su,  a  rivulet  that  flows  into  the  Eatchka,  which  enters  thd 
Black  Sea  to  the  north  of  Sevastopol.  The  town  stands  with  its 
buildings  scattered  terrace-wise  beneath  impending  rocks  and  pr&d- 
pices,  which  seem  to  threaten  the  beholder  with  instant  destructioo. 
The  sight  of  fountains,  streams,  smiling  gardens  and  terraces,  inter- 
mingled with  minarets  and  elegant  tower-shaped  chimneya,  vineyaida, 
and  groups  of  Lombardy  poplars,  soon  reisers  the  first  impreasiou 
pleasing ;  but  this  is  not  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  interior 
of  the  town.  The  main  street,  which  leads  between  rows  of  low 
wooden  shops  from  the  gate  of  the  town  to  the  celebrated  Ehan  Serai, 
the  residence  of  the  old  Crimean  rulers,  and  which  is  abont  two  mils 
in  length,  has  scarcely  a  window  or  door  without  its  old-fashioned 
Tartar  tenant  sitting  cross-legged  within  it,  too  intent  upon  his  occu- 
pation to  notice  what  may  be  passing  around  him.  Houses  and  gardms 
rise  up  on  either  side  of  it  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  hiil&  The  moat 
attractive  features  of  Baktchesarai  are  its  numerous  fountains, 
mosques,  medreesi  (or  schools),  and  baths,  and  the  khan's  palace. 
The  mosques,  to  the  number  of  31,  are  mostly  constructed  of  free- 
stone and  ornamented  with  lofty  towers  of  elegant  appearance.  The 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews  have  also  several  churches  or  wjnagogam 
in  the  town ;  and  besides  2  baths  with  domes  there  are  16  khans  for 
the  residence  of  strangers  or  deposit  of  merchandise,  6  of  which  are 
of  freestone  and  of  spacious  dimensions.  Including  17  coffee-houses, 
the  number  of  houses  of  public  entertainment  is  38 ;  of  shope  there 
are  about  500.  The  manufactures  of  the  town  conmst  of  Morocco- 
leather,  saddlery,  and  other  leather  articles;  'bouza,'  a  spirit  dis- 
tilled from  millet;  silks,  common  cutlery,  woollens,  gold  and  alver 
plate,  pottery,  purses,  arms,  tobacco-pipes,  &c  All  these  articles  are 
made  in  a  fashion  at  least  two  centuries  old.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  from  10,000  to  15,000.  No  Russian  is  permitted  to  seUle  in 
the  town,  of  which  under  a  ukase  dating  from  the  time  of  Catherine  11. 
none  but  Tartars  can  become  burgesses.  Of  Greeks  Armenians,  and 
Jews  it  contains  about  1500,  the  Jews  forming  about  three-fourths 
of  the  number;  the  remaining  inhabitants  are  exclusively  Tartan. 
Foimtains  have  been  erected  in  every  quarter  of  the  town,  and  add  to 
its  salubrity  and  ornament :  the  water  in  one  of  them  flows  through 
ten  pipes,  and  falls  on  handsome  marble  slabs,  round  which  the 
Tartars  collect  four  times  a  day  for  the  purpose  of  performing  their 
ablutions  before  they  proceed  to  prayers  in  the  neighbouring  moequeii. 
The  Greeks  are  confined  to  a  distinct  quarter.  The  Ehan  Serai,  or 
palace  of  the  ancient  khans  of  the  Crimea,  stands  on  a  slope  nearly  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town.  This  prodigious  range  of  eastern 
buildings — a  perfect  labyrinth  of  princely  abodes  and  ofiioeB,  coiirti 
and  gardens,  fountains,  corridors,  and  halls — ^has  been  restored  to  its 
former  magnificence  by  tho  care  of  the  Russian  government :  the 
various  structures  which  it  incloses  are  roofed  with  red  tUes,  and 
surmounted  with  numerous  turrets,  which  answer  the  purpose  of 
chimneys.  On  entering  the  first  court,  which  is  built  upon  a  quay  on 
the  Tshuruk-Su,  a  splendid  mosque  is  seen  on  the  left  hand ;  lower 
down  are  the  stables ;  and  on  the  right  stands  the  spacious  residence 
of  the  khans,  one  story  in  height — a  collection  of  edifices  varying 
both  in  elevation  and  dimensions.  Its  front  is  furnished  with  an  iron 
door  enriched  with  parti-coloured  arabesques,  over  which  soars  the 
double-headed  imperial  eagle  in  place  of  the  old  Turkish  crescent.  It 
opens  upon  the  grand  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  splendid  vestibule 
with  floor  of  marble,  and  over  the  door  is  sculptured  an  Arabic 
inscription.  In  the  vestibule  itself  are  two  noble  foimtains,  the 
waters  of  which  are  constantly  flowing  into  marble  basins :  they  have 
also  a  long  Arabic  inscription  over  them.  The  great  garden  attached 
to  the  piUace  is  carefully  kept  up,  and  the  area  behind  the  moaque  is 
used  for  a  cemetery.  One  of  the  mausolea  in  the  oemetexy  stands  on 
an  eminence,  and  is  composed  of  a  gilt  cupola,  fifteen  feet  high,  sup* 
ported  by  marble  columns,  which  the  celebrated  Eerim-€brai  Khan 
erected  to  the  memory  of  his  beautiful  wife,  Dilara-Bikes,  a  Geozgian 
princess.  The  singular  Tshuf  ut-Eale,  or  Jew's  Citadel,  is  about  four 
miles  out  of  the  town,  and  one-half  of  the  road  to  it  runs  by  the  side 
of  a  perpendicular  and  natural  wall  of  rocks  some  hundred  feet  in 
height :  at  one  point  behind  this  barrier  is  a  deserted  monastery  con- 
taining seventy  cells  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  After  quitting  the 
line  of  wall  the  road  traverses  a  very  precipitous  district  to  the 
'  Valley  of  Jehosaphat,'  where  the  Jewish  cemetery  stands  with  1*.^ 
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grove  of  cypresses  a&d  several  monuments  in  white  marble ;  from  this 
valley  a  short  but  exceedingly  steep  asoent  leads  to  the  gate  of 
Tshi^t-Kale.  The  place  was  the  site  of  an  old  fortress  constructed 
by  the  Genoese  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  surrounded  by  precipices. 
Jt  is  a  clean  town,  inhabited  solely  by  Karaitish  Jews  to  the  number 
of  about  1200.     (BemidofTs  Travels  in  StnUhet-n  Rvssia,) 

BAKU,  a  former  Khanate  of  Persia,  which  with  the  rest  of  Shirwan 
was  oeded  to  Russia  at-  the  dose  of  the  Persian  war  in  1818.  It  forms 
the  most  eastern  part  of  the  Russian  government  of  Grusisy  or  Georgia^ 
and  consists  of  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Colonel  CSiesney  in  his  work  on  the  *  Expedition  to  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris*  says  that  Baku  belongs  to  Daghestan,  which  is 
also  included  in  Grusia.  Besides  the  town  of  Baku  it  contains  35 
villages  and  has  about  81,000  inhabitants,  among  whom  Klaproth 
states  that  there  are  1000  Turkoman  families.  Their  stock  is  com- 
posed of  camels,  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep.  The  peninsula  though 
elevated  has  no  height  within  it  which  exceeds  1000  feet;  in  general 
the  soil  is  of  a  rocky  or  sandy  nature,  and  sterile,  without  one  attractive 
spot  in  its  whole  extent  It  has  only  one  permanent  river,  theSoxigait 
or  Biehuo  (White  River),  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  without  any 
water  but  what  is  drawn  from  wells,  and  this  has  a  salt  disagreeable 
flavour.  Not  a  tree  exists  upon  it,  but  portions  of  the  territory  have 
a  layer  of  mould  on  which  wheat,  barley,  maize,  melons,  fruits,  rice, 
and  cotton,  and,  on  the  highest  ground,  saffiron  are  raised.  In  some  ■ 
parts  too  opium  is  prepared  from  poppy-heads ;  and  a  species  of  red 
and  highly  savoury  onion,  which  is  not  found  elsewhere,  is  cultivated 
under  cover.  The  peninsula  of  Apsheron  is  remarkable  for  its  salt 
formation ;  in  dififerent  parts  of  it  there  are  ten  salt-lakes,  only  one  of 
which  is  worked,  yielding  about  10,000  tons  of  salt  annually. 

Besides  the  gaseous  eruptions  proceeding  frt>m  the  saturation  of  the 
soil  with  naphtha,  the  peninsula  is  celebrated  for  numerous  volcanoes 
which  dischaige  volumes  of  mud.  Round  the  town  of  Baku  there  are 
nearly  100  bituminous  spiings,  some  of  which  are  worked,  supplying 
petroleum  and  black  and  white  naphtha.  Other  fountains  in  the 
neighbourhood  have  for  ages  emitted  a  burning  stream  which  is  called 
the  '  Indian  Fire.'  The  naphtha  with  which  the  soil  is  chained  not 
only  streams  spontaneously  through  the  surface,  but  rises  wherever  a 
hole  is  bored.  It  is  of  two  deecriptioi^s,  black  and  white ;  and  its 
principal  sources  are  situated  at  a  spot  called  Balegan,  about  six  miles 
from  Baku.  The  colour  of  the  oil  is  black,  but  it  shines  with  a  red- 
dish tint  when  the  sun's  rays  are  upon  it  The  natives  use  it  for 
burning  as  a  lights  and  paint  their  roo&  with  it  Not  far  from  the  same 
spot  a  spring  of  white  oil  gushes  out  from  the  foot  of  a  hill.  It  readily 
inflaauee  and  bums  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  in  calm  weather 
the  people  ot  the  country  amuse  themselves  by  pouring  whole  tons 
of  it  into  a  bay  of  the  Caspian ;  they  then  set  fire  to  it,  and  it  is  borne 
out  of  sight,  giving  the  waves  the  appearance  of  a  sea  of  fire.  The 
whole  of  these  naphtha  springs  belong  to  the  government  The 
weavers  and  other  poor  persons  of  the  neighbourhood  obtain  a  cheap 
light  and  abundance  of  heat  for  cooking  by  driving  a  clay-pipe  or 
hoUow-ieed,  steeped  in  lime-water,  into  the  ground  on  wmch  their 
dwelling  stands,  and  setting  fire  to  the  gas  which  rises  through  it 
The  Asjur-Meisjan,  or  Buxning-Field,  near  Baku,  is  a  hollow  expanse 
full  of  fissures,  and  coated  with  white  sand  and  gray  dust,  in  which 
particles  of  sulphfir  abound.  Some  fissures  are  seen  burning,  some 
smothering,  and  others  emitting  naphtha  vapours.  There  is  a  boiling 
lake  too  not  fiu:  from  the  town  which  is  in  constant  motion,  and  gives  out 
a  flame  altogether  devoid  of  heat  After  the  warm  showers  of  autumn, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  scorching,  the  whole  surrounding  country 
appears  to  be  on  fire,  and  it  frequently  rolls  along  the  mountains  in 
enormous  masees  and  with  incredible  velocity.  At  other  times  it 
stands  motionless.  If  the  nig^t  be  daik  innumerable  jets  of  flame, 
sometimes  isolated  and  at  others  in  masses,  cover  all  the  low  ground, 
leaving  the  mountains  in  obscurity.  The  firo  does  not  bum,  and  when 
in  the  midst  of  what  every  one  would  conceive  to  be  a  devouring 
edement^  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  least  heat  in  it  The  reeds  and 
grass  are  no  ways  aflected  by  it.  These  appearances  never  occur  when 
the  wind  blows  from  the  east.  In  ancient  times  the  Burning-Field 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Atecshyahs,  or  Shrines  of  Grace, 
among  the  Ghebers,  or  Parsees;  it  was  the  Mecca  of  fire-wor- 
shippers, a  spot  to  which  thousands  of  pilgrims  resorted.  A  few 
adherents  of  this  sect  still  find  their  way  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Atecshyah  of  Baku,  which  lies  about  ten  miles  teom.  the  town,  and 
pass  five,  seven,  or  ten  years  on  the  spot  Here  they  spend  their  days 
in  worahippiog  the  sacred  fire,  in  praying,  and  penitential  exercises. 
The  place  is  a  walled  quadrangle,  with  an  altar  raised  on  a  flight  of 
stepa  in  the  centre.  At  each  of  the  four  comers  stands  a  ohhnney 
25  feet  in  height^  from  which  issues  a  flame  8  feet  in  length. 
The  walls  of  thb  sanctuarv  are  surroimded  by  twenty  cells 
or  more,  where  the  priests  ana  Ghebers  reside.  Each  cell  contains 
three  earilken  pipes  inserted  in  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
gas  for  domettio  and  other  uses. 

The  town  of  Baku  is  situated  in  40°  22'  N.  Ut,  49"*  40'  E.  long.,  at 
the  ■oathemextremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron,  where  the  Caspian 
IS  land-looked  by  two  islands,  which  render  the  roadstead  a  safe 
anchorage  even  close  upon  the  shora  The  walls  of  Baku  were  once 
washed  by  the  Caspian ;  but  they  are  at  present  about  15  feet  from 
it :  in  other  places  the  sea  has  gained  upon  the  land ;  cmd  the  ruins  of 


ancient  buildings  are  discovered  at  a  de^jth  of  18  feot  and  more.  The 
town  is  walled,  and  built  upon  a  declivity,  the  summit  o  i  which  is 
crowned  by  the  palace  of  the  former  chiefs,  and  commands  some 
delightful  prospects.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  tortuous ;  and  the 
houses  iU  constructed  and  of  vmaU  dimensions,  with  flat  roofs  coated 
with  naphtha  as  a  substitute  for  lead.  An  ancient  and  lofty  tower, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  '  Viigin's  Tower,'  is  the  most  striking 
object  in  the  place.  Baku  possesses  several  spacious  mosques,  square^ 
bazaars,  and  caravansarais,  besides  Russian  and  Armenian  churches. 
Its  principal  exports  consist  of  naphtha,  safiron,  cotton,  silk,  opium, 
rice,  and  salt  The  fisheries  are  of  some  importance.  The  population 
is  about  9000,  consisting  of  about  7000  Tartars  and  2000  Russians  and 
Armenians.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  between  Russia  and 
Persia  through  the  port  of  Baku :  the  principal  articles  of  trade  are 
cotton,  silk,  diawls,  woollen  goods,  tobacco,  indigo,  fruits,  fish,  naphtha, 
salt,  and  siifiron. 

BALA,  Merionethshire,  North  Wales,  a  market  and  borough  town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Llanycil  and  him- 
dred  of  Penllyan,  is  situated  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  in  62°  64'  N.  lat,  3**  35'  W.  long., 
17  miles' N-E.  from  Dolgelley,  194  miles  W.N.W.  from  London  :  the 
population  of  the  town  in  1841  was  1267.  It  is  an  incorporated  town 
by  prescription,  and  the  government  is  vested  in  two  baiU^  and  a 
common  council  Neither  it  nor  any  other  town  in  the  county  has 
ever  had  a  right  to  return  a  member  to  Parliament  The  Uving 
of  Llanycil  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Montgomery  and  dio- 
cese of  St  Asaph.  Bala  Poor-Law  Union  contains  five  parishes  with 
an  area  of  68,292  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  6,736. 

The  town  has  only  one  main  street,  which  is  very  wide :  the  houses 
are  generally  low.  At  the  south-east  end  of  the  town  is  a  high  arti- 
ficial mound,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a 
small  fortress.  Bala  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  in  flannels,  stock- 
PSB,  gloves,  &C.,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  articles  most  of  the 
inhabitants  find  employment  It  has  a  weekly  market  on  Saturdays, 
and  five  annual  fairs.  The  assizes  are  held  here  and  at  Dolgelley  alter- 
nately. A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  There  is  a  savings 
bank.  The  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1712,  is  free  to  30  boys,  who 
are  clothed  and  educated :  it  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  91/. 
a  year,  with  a  house  for  the  head  master.  The  Calvinistic  Methodists 
and  the  Independents  have  each  a  seminary  for  training  young  men 
for  the  ministry,  and  there  is  a  British  school.  Bala  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  association  of  preachers  connected  with  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists  of  North  and  South  Wales.  The  annual  meetings  of  the 
body  are  held  here ;  and  it  is  said  that  as  many  as  20,000  persons 
sometimes  assemble  on  these  occasions.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Charles, 
one  of  their  most  celebrated  preachers,  resided  for  many  years  in  Bala» 
where  he  died  in  1813.  It  was  in  consequence  ofl  an  earnest  applica- 
tion by  Mr.  Charies  for  a  supply  of  Welsh  Bibles  that  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  was  instituted  in  1804.  The  district  around 
Bala  is  a  great  deal  resorted  to  by  touristy  for  whose.accommodation 
there  are  two  good  inns  in  the  town. 

Bala  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the 
remains  of  three  Roman  camps,  wMch  seem  to  have  been  used  as  sta- 
tions before  the  total  subjugation  of  the  Ordovices.  Llanycil  village 
is  about  one  mile  from  the  town. 

Bala  Lake,  or  Pimble-mere  (called  by  the  natives  Llyn  Tegid),  is  the 
largest  lake  in  Wales,  bemg  Z\  miles  in  length  from  north-east  to 
south-west^  and  flve-eighths  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Its  average  depth 
of  water  is  40  feet ;  but  it  sometimes  rises  above  its  usual  level  and 
overflows  the  adjoining  valley  of  Eidemion.  The  bottem  of  the  lake 
is  mostly  rocky,  and  ^e  water  is  so  pure  that  the  nicest  chemical 
tests  can  detect  soaroely  any  quantity  of  foreign  admixture.  From 
the  north-east  part  of  this  lake  issues  the  river  Dee.  The  fisheiy  ot 
the  lake  belonged  in  the  18th  century  te  the  abbey  of  Basiugwerk ;  it 
is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Bart,  who  has  a 
fishing-lodge  on  the  maigin  of  the  lake.  It  is  well  supplied  witii  pike, 
eels,  red  trout,  and  the  fish  called  gwyniad.  The  u^ual  mode  of  fish- 
ing is  by  angling  from  the  shore.  The  soenery  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  lake  has  nothing  remarkable  about  it^  though 
it  is  pleasant  and  varied ;  but  the  distant  view,  taking  in  Cader  Idns^ 
is  magnificent  A  Roman  road  passed  near  the  mai^gin  of  Bala  Lake ; 
and  some  very  curious  tumuli  are  still  te  be  seen  in  the  vicinity. 
The  lake  is  sometimes  though  not  often  frozen  over;  and  when 
covered  with  snow  has  heed  mistaken  by  travellers  unacquainted 
with  the  localities  of  the  district  for  an  extended  valley  or  plaixL 

(Chough's  Camden's  Britanma;  Pennant's  Tow  tkrov{fh  WaUs; 
Aikin's  Tour  through  Wales;  'Kw9iM*fiLeUer$  on  North  WaUs;  Bingley's 
North  WaUs;  Parry's  Cambrian  Mirror;  Land  We  IMe  In^North 
Wales—Yol  iii ;  OomoMmioation  from  BtUa.) 

BALACHNA.    [Nibhkxi-Noyqobod.] 

B AL ACL  A'V A,  the  8y 'mbolon  limen  of  Strabo^  probably  the  Ka\^ 
Xtfihy  (Good  Port)  of  Pomponius  Mela  (il  1),  and  in  more  modem 
times  the  Tshembale  and  subsequently  the  Cembalo,  which  seem  to 
be  mere  corruptions  of  SymbolOn.  The  modem  name.  Dr.  Clarke 
says,  is  a  Genoese  translation  of  the  ancient  name  BellarClava  (Fan: 
Haven).  It  is  a  port  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Crimea  on  a 
small  bay  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  Russian  province  of  Taurida.  The 
Tartars  by  whom  it  was  inhabited  when  the  Crimea  fell  into  th« 
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hands  of  Russia,  liayiog  abandoned  it^  Catherine  II.  made  it  the 
head-quarten  of  a  regiment  composed  of  2000  Albanianw  and  Ghreeks, 
whose  descendants  sfcill  compose  the  coast-guard  in  these  parts.  The 
town  stands  in  44 **  SO'  K.  lat.,  SS"  86'  K  long.,  on  a  hill  dose  to  the 
harbour,  which  is  an  excellent  one,  capable  of  receiving  ten  or  twelve 
sail  of  the  line,  and  with  so  narrow  an  entrance  that  scarcely  more 
than  one  vessel  can  enter  it  at  a  time.  The  ruins  of  an  old  Genoese 
fortress  on  an  almost  inaoceasible  height  overlook  the  harbour's 
mouth  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  the  rocky  sub-structure  on  which 
it  stands  is  excavated  into  spacious  magazines  and  other  apartments, 
all  with  stuccoed  sides.  In  the  plain  below  are  the  ruins  of  churches 
and  mosques,  which  indicate  the  former  opulence  of  the  port  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  paved  with  the  lunestone  which  enters  so 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  adjacent  hills.  Balaclava  has  at 
present  but  one  church,  and  its  inhabitants,  who  were  they  possessed 
of  greater  industry  might  cultivate  with  profit  a  soil  well  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  grain  and  grapes,  subsist  principally  on  the  traffic 
ihey  carry  on  with  other  towns  in  the  Crimea.  The  harbour  of 
Balaclava  is  separated  from  the  naval  harbour  of  Sevastopol  by  a 
rocky  peninsula,  the  direct  distance  across  which  between  the  two 
porta  does  not  exceed  10  miles.  It  has  been  long  closed  to  commerce 
under  the  pretext  of  preventing  smuggling ;  merchant  vessels  are 
admitted  only  in  case  of  distress. 

BAIjAGHA^TS,  the  name  given  to  an  extensive  and  fertile  district 
in  the  south  of  India,  and  which  is  so  called  in  consequence  of  its 
being  situated  above  the  Ghauts,  a  stupendous  mountain  wall  which 
rises  abruptly  from  the  low  country,  and  supports  as  it  were  the 
table-land  oeyond.  This  table-land,  which  is  sufficiently  elevated  to 
produce  a  sensible  effect  upon  the  temperature,  extends  m>m  the  river 
Krishna  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Mysore.  The  term  Balaghauts 
does  not  however  in  its  more  usual  acceptation  embrace  so  extensive 
a  region,  but  is  restricted  to  the  territories  acquired  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company  under  a  ti^ty  with  the  Nizam, 
concluded  in  October,  1800.  This  district  has  since  been  divided  into 
the  two  oollectorates  of  Bellary  and  Cuddapah,  which  comprise  the 
conquests  of  the  Nizam,  acquired  in  his  wars  with  the  Raiah  of 
HvBore  in  1792  and  1799.  This  territory  is  sometimes  described  as 
'  the  ceded  districts.'  It  forms  part  of  the  presidency  of  Madras. 
Its  northern  boundary  is  well  defined  by  the  Krishna  and  Toombuddra 
rivers;  the  southern  portion  consists  of  valleys  lying  between  the 
Eastern  Ghauts  at  Gurrumcondah,  in  IS"*  46'  N.  lat.,  and  78**  34' 
£.  long.,  and  extending  to  Sera  in  the  Mysore  territory,  which  last- 
mentioned  town  is  situated  in  13"  44'  N.  lat.,  and  76**  58'  R  long. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  rivers  which  form  their  northern 
boundary,  these  oollectorates  do  not  contain  any  laige  streams; 
droughts  are  in  consequence  frequent.  The  soil  is  in  general  good; 
and  in  some  parts,  particularly  on  the  western  side,  there  is  a  rich 
black  mould,  extremely  fertile;  but  the  process  of  clearing  this  limd 
is  laborious  and  costly.  By  a  survey  made  in  1807  it  was  found 
that  the  Balaghaut  ceded  districts  contained  60,268  tanks  and  wells, 
nearly  14,000  of  which  were  out  of  repair;  the  number  of  tanks 
indicates  the  scarcity  of  river  water;  wJEiile  the  proportion  found  in 
a  neglected  state  was  significant  of  the  desolation  and  neglect  con- 
sequent on  frequent  wars.  The  productions  of  the  country  beyond 
the  food  required  for  the  population  consist  principally  of  indigo, 
sugar,  and  cotton  :  the  first  and  last  mentioned  of  these  articles  are 
exported  in  considerable  quantities.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are 
reared  in  great  numbers.  The  central  and  eastern  divisions  contain 
several  diamond  mines ;  and  it  is  from  these,  and  not  from  mines  in 
their  own  district,  that  the  diamond  merchants  of  Golconda  have 
been  supplied. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  generally  a  hardy  and  laborious 
race,  and  are  not  so  peaceably  inclined  as  the  natives  of  the  country 
below  the  ghauts.  When  the  English  first  acquired  the  territory 
every  male  inhabitant  carried  and  was  expert  in  the  use  of  arms ; 
their  villages  too  were  mostly  fortified.  Since  the  cession  to  the 
British  their  conctition  has  gradually  improved,  and  they  have  become 
peaceable  and  industrioua  The  greatest  part  of  the  population 
(about  2,000,000  at  the  time  of  the  cession)  are  Hindoos,  but  there  is 
a  large  number  of  Mohammedans  among  the  inhabitants  of  Adoni, 
Bellari,  Cuddapah,  and  Cumoul,  the  chief  towns  of  the  district. 

(Rennell's  Memoir;  Mill's  BritxMk  India;  ParliameiUary  Papen.) 

BALARUC.    [Hbrault.] 

BALASO'RE,  a  large  town  in  the  province  of  Orissa,  in  Hindustan, 
in  21*'  82'  N.  lat,  86"  66'  E.  long.,  141  miles  S.  W.  fix>m  Calcutta.  *  At  an 
early  period  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  India, 
the  English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese  natives  had  £GMstories  at  Balasore 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  cloths  of  the  surrounding  district 
The  different  channel  into  which  that  trade  has  since  come  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  declining  condition  of  the  town.  The  bmldings 
erected  by  Europeans  have  for  the  most  part  fallen  into  ruins,  and 
the  houses  which  are  habitable  are  meanly  built  In  1822  the  town 
was  estimated  to  contain  10,000  inhabitants.  In  1844  it  was  ceded 
by  the  Danes  to  the  British.  The  trade  now  carried  on  here  is 
principally  with  the  Maldives'  islanders,  whose  boats,  constructed  of 
the  trunks  of  cocoa-nut-trees,  arrive  at  j^lasore  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  during  the  south-west  monsoon.  Their  import  cargoes 
consist  of  '^oir,  cocoa-nut-oil,  and  other  products  of  the  oocoa-nut- 


tteo,  which  is  their  grand  staple ;  cowries,  tortoise-BheU,  and  salted 
fiah.  These  articles  tiiey  exchange  for  rice^  sugar,  broaddotha,  stuffi 
of  silk  and  cotton,  hardwares,  and  cutlery ;  and  with  these  they 
return  home  during  the  montii  of  December,  favoured  by  the  north- 
east monsoon.  Some  trade  is  likewise  oanied  on  in  aalt,  which  is 
made  on  the  searshore  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  by  lixivialong 
the  mud  in  the  manner  practised  in  the  Sunderbunds  of  BengaL 

BaUsore  is  still  the  principal  port  of  Cuttack,  and  is  provided 
with  dry  docks,  in  which  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  14  feet 
water  can  be  admitted  at  spring-tides. 

(Rennell's  Memoir;  Hamilton's  JBtut  India  GauUeer;  ParUamentani 
Papen.) 

BA'LATON,  or  PLATTEN-SEE,  a  lake  situated  in  the  souUi-weet 
of  Hungary.  Its  greatest  length  from  south-west  to  north-east  is 
about  46  miles;  the  breadth  is  extremely  irregular,  not  leas  than 
9  miles  near  Fok,  and  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile  near  the  pepio- 
aula  of  Tihany ;  the  average  width  is  stated  to  be  about  $4  miles. 
The  Platten-See  extends  between  46^  46'  and  47*"  6'  N.  lat,  17"  14' 
and  18**  10'  E.  long.  The  depth  of  this  lake  is  very  variable,  ranging 
from  27  to  86  feet^  the  latter  being  its  depth  near  Tihany.  The 
surface  covers  about  110  square  miles,  to  which  may  be  added  an 
extent  of  1S8  aquare  miles,  or  about  88,170  acres  of  swamps  and  reed- 
marshes,  which  its  inundations  render  unfit  for  cultivation.  Itia 
supplied  with  fresh  water  by  the  Szala,  which  flows  into  it  at  its 
southern  extremity,  as  well  as  by  nine  springs  which  rise  on  ita 
margin,  and  81  rivulets  and  brooks,  independently  of  whatever 
quantities  it  receives  from  the  sources  under  its  bed.  The  outlet 
of  the  lake  is  through  the  Slio,  which  leaves  it  near  the  town 
of  Fok,  opposite  the  baths  of  Ftired,  and  carries  its  surplus  waters 
into  the  Sarvita,  a  feeder  of  the  Danube.  Its  northern  sides 
are  encircled  by  hUls  and  mountains,  some  covered  with  woods 
and  others  with  vineyards ;  the  surrounding  country  is  full  of  lime- 
stone, intermixed  with  red  and  yellow  day.  The  waters  of  the 
Balaton  are  in  a  state  of  constant  motion,  and  not  a  day  passes  with- 
out their  foaming  and  becoming  so  violently  agitated  as  to  drive  in 
waves  against  its  banks ;  this  occurs  mostly  in  the  evening,  and  they 
have  a  gentle  ebb  and  flow  daily  likewise,  which  some  ascribe  to  the 
influence  of  the  moon.  The  water  is  beautifully  dear  and  transpa- 
rent, excepting  when  it  becomes  boisterous  or  a  storm  is  at  hand,  and 
then  they  assume  a  sombre  bluish  hue.  There  is  a  great  abundance 
of  fish  in  this  lake.  There  is  a  kind  of  perch  called  Fogas  (Perta 
lucioperea)  which  is  found  in  no  other  spot;  in  form  it  resembles  the 
pike,  but  in  colour  it  is  darker;  it  frequently  weighs  between  10  and 
16  lbs.,  and  sometimes  20  lbs.,  audits  flesh  which  is  of  snowy  whiteness 
is  delicious.  Another  kind  of  fish,  the  Whitefish  or  Swordlii^ 
(Cpprinw  cidtr<Uu9),  greatly  resembles  the  herring,  and  they  appear 
in  the  lake  in  such  immense  shoals  during  the  winter  season  that  the 
fishermen  haul  from  under  the  ioe  in  a  single  day  sufiftdent  to  load 
forty  or  fifty  carts.  Crabs,  crayfish,  otters,  tortoises,  breeding 
muscles  (Hdix  vivipara),  &c.,  are  aSso  inhabitants  of  the  lake.  Iron- 
sand  is  likewise  found  in  it  If  the  magnet  be  implied  to  this  sand 
about  a  fourth  part  of  it  will  be  taken  up ;  and  when  examined  with 
the  microscope  it  exhibits  small  grains  of  various  predous  stones, 
such  as  the  garnet,  ruby,  amethyst,  topaz,  &c.  Thov  is  an  excellent 
spring  of  acidulous  water  near  Fured,  dose  upoi^  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  which  has  become  a  place  of  some  resort 

There  is  no  trade  on  this  lake.  Its  outlet,  the  Slio,  is  not  navigable. 
When  frozen  over  in  winter  its  surface  is  of  more  use  to  the  Hunga- 
rians than  at  any  other  time;  they  then  drive  over  it  as  if  it  were  a  road. 

BALBEC.     [Baalbec.] 

BALBRIGGAN,  county  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  a  seaport  and  post- 
town  in  the  parish  of  Balrothaxy  and  barony  of  Ei^  Baliotibeiy, 
is  situated  in  68*"  46'  N.  lat,  6**  10'  W.  long. ;  and  distant  by  the 
Dublin  and  Drogheda  railway,  which  has  a  station  here,  21}  ndles  N. 
from  Dublin,  and  10^  miles  S.  from  Drogheda:  the  population  in 
1841  was  2969,  in  1861  it  was  2310.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a 
pier  of  200  yards  in  length,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  U^thooseu 
Although  dry  at  low  water  the  harbour  has  been  found  vwy  usefd 
as  a  place  of  refuge.  Balbriggan  supplies  the  neighbouring  dvtrict 
with  coals  and  other  heavy  articles  of  import,  and  haa  a  brisk  teade 
in  the  manufacture  of  cottons,  and  of  a  very  fine  description  of 
hodny.  Many  of  the  females  are  employed  in  the  embrddeiy  of 
muslins.  There  is  a  considerable  fishery,  for  whidi  DubHn  is  the 
market  The  constabulary  and  the  coast^ard  have  eadi  a  station 
hers.  Quarter  and  petty  sesdons  are  hdd,  and  there  is  a  eavings 
bank.    Fairs  are  hdd  on  April  29th  and  September  29th. 

BALDERNOCE.    [Stirlingshire.] 

BALDOCK,  Hertfordshire,  a  market-town  and  parish  in  the 
hundred  of  Broadwater.  The  town  is  built  near  when  the  Qxeat 
North  Road  intersects  the  andent  Icknidd  Street,  in  61*  89'  N.  lat, 
0**  12'  W.  long.  It  is  19  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Hertford,  87  miles  X. 
by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  864  ^niles  by  the  Great  Northem  and 
Hitchin  and  Royston  railways :  the  poptdation  of  the  pariah  in  1861 
was  1920.  The  town  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  magis- 
trates. The  living  of  Baldock  is  a  rectozy  in  the  archdeaoooiy  of 
St  Albans  and  diocese  of  Rochester. 

Bddock  is  believed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Knights  Templaia 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  on  a  piece  of  ground  given  to  them  by 
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Gilbert  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  original  name  appears  io  have  been 
Baudoc. 

The  town  occupies  a  low  situation  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an 
open  chalky  country.  It  is  however  very  pleasant  and  salubrious, 
and  contains  seyeral  good  mansions.  It  consists  of  four  streets ;  the 
High  Street  is  yery  wide  and  handsome.  It  is  lighted  with  gas  and 
paved.  The  church  is  a  spacious  and  beautiful  edifice,  having  at  the 
west  end  a  square  embattled  tower  surmoimted  with  a  lofty  octagonal 
spire.  It  was  originally  erected  by  the  Templars  in  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century,  but  was  nearly  rebuilt  in  the  16th  century.  In 
1847  the  interior  of  the  church  was  completely  restored  at  a  cost  of 
20002.  The  east  and  west  windows  are  filled  with  painted  glasa  In 
the  north'  and  south  walls  are  the  tombs  of  two  knights  templars. 
The  present  rector  of  Baldock,  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  A.M.,  is  the 
decipherer  of  *Pepy8*s  Diaries.'  There  are  places  of  worship  for 
Wedeyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Quakers. 
There  are  a  National  school,  built  in  1834,  a  British  school,  a  savings 
bank,  a  range  of  almshouses  endowed  in  1621  by  John  Wynn,  Esq., 
for  12  poor  widows,  and  almshouses  built  and  endowed  in  1888  by 
H.  0.  Roe,  Esq.,  for  aged  married  couples.  There  are  also  several 
charitieB  for  distributing  bread,  &c.,  weekly. 

The  trade  of  the  town  is  chiefly  in  malt.  Much  barley  is  grown  in 
the  vicinity.  In  the  town  are  several  large  malting  establishmentfl^ 
and  three  considerable  breweries.  The  market,  on  Friday,  is  chiefly 
for  straw  plait,  of  which  large  quantities  are  made  in  the  town  and 
neighboumood.  The  fairs  are  held  on  March  7th,  the  last  Thursday 
in  May,  August  5th,  October  2nd,  and  December  11th ;  and  much 
cheese  from  the  fens  is  sold  at  them. 

{Ch&MDcfB  ffittory  of  ffertfordshire;  Clutterbuok's  ffertfordahire; 
Corretpandent  at  JBaldock.) 

BALK    [Basel.] 

BALEA'RIC  ISLANDS,  in  Spanish  Las  Idas  de  Saleares,  in 
Greek  Tv^u^iai,  BaAcopfScT,  and  BaKXiaptis,  in  Latin  BaUares,  are 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  east  coast 
of  Spain,  to  which  country  they  belong.  They  now  constitute  the 
province  of  Mallorca,  and  consist  of  the  islands  of  MaUorca  (Majorca), 
Menorca  (Minorca),  Ivita  or  Ibvset,  Pormmtertiy  OabrerOj  Coiu^era^  and 
some  smfdl  islets.  They  lie  in  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction, 
occupying  a  space  of  about  180  miles  in  length.  They  lie  between 
88"  87'  and  40'  7'  N.  Ut,  1*  10'  and  4^*  22'  B.  long.  Iviza,  the 
nearest  to  the  Spanish  coast,  is  about  60  miles  W.K. W.  from  Cape 
San  Martin.  Mallorca,  the  largest  island,  is  about  50  miles  N.W. 
from  Iviza;  and  Menorca  about  25  miles  W.N.W.  from  Mallorca. 
Formentera  is  about  6  miles  S.  frvm  Iviza;  Cabrera,  about  10  miles 
S.  from  Mallorca ;  and  Conejera  a  short  distance  N.  from  Cabrera. 
Strabo  mentions  only  four,  and  classes  them  under  the  names  of 
Otpnnenai  (Majorca  and  Menorca)  and  Pitjfuaai  (Iviza  and  Formen- 
tera), giving  the  name  Balearides  to  the  whole  group.  The  name 
Pityusai  seems  to  be  a  Greek  term  derived  from  the  pine-trees  with 
which  Iviza  abounded.  The  two  Pityusai  were  called  by  the  Greeks 
respectively  Ebusus  and  Ophiusa  (Snake  Island),  which  last  the 
Romans  translated  into  Colubraria.  Cabrera  is  the  Capraria  of  the 
Roman  geographers.  The  area  is  1757  square  miles :  the  population 
in  1848  was  estimated  at  258,000.  Mallorca  is  considerably  laiger 
than  all  the  other  islands  put  together.  The  capital  is  Palma.  Port 
Hahon  in  Menorca  is  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  Europe,  and  is  the 
chief  place  of  trade.  The  three  largest  islands  are  described  under 
their  respective  names.  [Mallorca;  Meitobca;  Iviza.]  Formen- 
tera is  alK>nt  10  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  3  miles. 
It  has  no  streams,  but  numerous  wells.  It  pfbduces  much 
com,  wine,  and  olive-oiL  It  contains  good  building-stone ;  and  the 
inhabitants,  about  1800,  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  salt.  Cabrera 
is  smaller  than  Formentera  and  has  few  inhabitants,  but  contains  a 
good  port  It  is  little  cultivated,  and  mostly  covered  with  wood, 
which  is  cut  occasionally  and  conveyed  to  Mallorca.  It  seems  to 
derive  its  name  from  i^e  goats  which  are  kept  upon  it  {cobra,  Spanish, 
a  goat).  Conejera,  the  smallest  island,  is  without  inhabitants,  but 
it  ifl  abundantly  stocked  witii  rabbits,  whence  the  name,  which  in 
SSpanish  signifies  a  rabbit-warren. 

The  islands  are  generally  hilly,  and  Mallorca  may  be  termed  moun- 
tainous, but  they  are  not  of  volcanic  formation.  Granite,  marbles, 
jasper,  porphyry,  slate,  and  pit-coal  are  found ;  also  lead  and  iron. 
The  soil  is  generally  good,  and  chiefly  cultivated  with  vines,  olives, 
and  other  fruit-trees,  but  com  is  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  home  consumption.  This  article  and  cattle  form  the  principal 
imports  of  the  islands,  in  exchange  for  wines  and  brandies  of  an 
inferior  quality,  coarse  woollen  cloths,  and  dried  fruits.  The  general 
features  of  the  coasts  are  steep  and  rugged,  surroimded  by  rocks  and 
islets,  but  aflEbrding  some  excellent  harbours.  The  water  around  them 
is  deep. 

The  word  Baleares  has  been  generally  considered  to  be  from  the 
Greek  iSeUAciv,  to  throw;  the  original  inhabitants  were  very  expert  in 
the  use  of  the  sling;  to  which  they  were  tndned  from  their  infancy ;  and 
their  dexterity  as  slingers  while  serving  in  the  Carthaginian  and 
Boman  armies  is  often  noticed  by  ancient  authors.  Strabo  however 
(xiv.  p.  654)  assigns  to  the  name  a  Phoenician  origin,  observing  that 
it  was  the  Phoenician  equivalent  for  the  Greek  yvfunjras,  that  is,  light- 
armed  troops. 


The  Phoanicians  it  appears  were  the  first  settlers  in  these  islands, 
which  however  had  a  race  of  original  inhabitants.  The  CiurtkaginianB 
under  Hanno,  having  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  group, 
proceeded  to  form  new  settlements  and  founded  the  town  of  Mago 
(Mahon)  and  others.  The  islands  furnished  them  with  considerable 
bodies  of  troops  in  their  wars  against  Sicily  and  Rome,  and  a  laige  force 
of  their  slingers  accompanied  Hannibal  in  his  passage  across  the  Alps. 
When  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  frt>m  Spain  the  islanders  obtained 
their  freedom,  which  they  made  use  of  to  apply  themselves  to  piracy 
till  the^  were  subdued  by  the  Roman  consul  Q.  Metellus,  who  founded 
the  cities  of  Palma  and  PoUentia  in  Mallorca  and  took  the  surname 
of  Balearicus.  They  continued  attached  to  the  Republic  as  part  of 
Hispania  Citerior,  and  subsequently  to  the  Empire.  From  the  reign 
of  Constantme  the  Great  till  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great  they 
had  their  own  government.  Spain  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  thv 
Vandals  and  Goths  a  body  passed  over  to  these  islands  who  were  after- 
wards subdued  by  the  Moors.  Charlemagne  obtained  possession  of 
the  islands  but  kept  them  only  six  years,  when  they  were  recovered 
bv  the  Moors,  who  continued  practising  piratical  excesses  against  the 
Christian  powers.  The  kin^  of  Aragon  made  frequent  attempts 
against  them.  Mallorca  fell  m  1220,  but  the  Moors  were  not  finally 
expelled  from  the  whole  group  till  nearly  60  years  afterwards,  when  the 
islands  were  formally  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  Menorca  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1708,  and  finally  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  it  was  recaptured  by 
the  combined  force  of  France  and  Spain.  In  1798  it  again  siirrendered 
to  the  British,  and  remained  in  their  possession  till  the  peace  of  1814, 
when  it  was  restored  to  Spain. 

(Strabo,  p.  167 ;  Casaub. ;  Diodorus,  lib.  v.  17, 18 ;  Plin.  iii.  5  ;  P. 
Mela,  ii.  9 ;  Dameto's  Hist,  of  the  Balearic  Kingdom ;  Armstrong's 
Minorca;  Sauveur's  TraveU  in  the  Balearic  Idandt;  Madoz's  Diccuh 
nario  Geogra/phieo.) 

BALFRON.    [Stirlingshirb.] 

BALFRUSH  (correctly  Barfuruih^t  &  town  in  the  province  of 
Mazanderan  in  Persia,  is  about  12  miles  direct  from  the  south  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  city  stands  on  a  low  and  swampy  plain, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  dense  forest  of  tall  trees,  which  so  conceal  the 
buildings  that,  except  in  the  bazaars,  it  has  no  appearance  of  being  a 
large  and  populous  place.  The  houses,  which  are  comfortable,  well 
built,  roofed  with  tiles,  and  inclosed  by  a  wall,  stand  in  dusters,  of 
which  there  are  twenty  distinct  groups.  The  streets  or  roads  are  broad 
and  neat,  though  chiefly  unpaved ;  they  are  free  from  mbbish,  and 
kept  in  good  order.  The  bazaars  extend  full  a  mUe  in  length ;  they 
are  covered  in  from  the  sun  and  rain  by  a  roofing  of  tiles  and  wood, 
and  are  kept  in  excellent  repur.  The  display  of  merchandise  is  better 
than  in  almost  any  other  town  in  Persia  except  Ispahan.  A  little  to 
the  southward  of  the  town,  on  an  island  formed  by  water  brought  by 
subterranean  canals  from  the  river  Bahbul,  is  a  palace  built  by  a  n>rmer 
governor  of  Mazanderan.  The  palace  is  now  going  to  decay,  and  the 
water  surrounding  the  island  is  a  stagnant  pool  covered  with  reeds 
and  rushes,  the  haunt  of  numberless  waterfowl  A  crazy  wooden 
bridge  connects  the  island  with  the  mainland.  A  hard,  level,  excel- 
lent road,  passable  for  wheeled  vehicles  at  iJl  seasons,  leads  northward 
firom  Balfrush  to  Meshedi-Ser,  its  port  on  the  Caspian.  Meshedi-Ser 
is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Banbul,  which  is  navigable  for  boats 
to  within  about  four  miles  of  Balfrush.  Vessels  of  200  tons  lie  in  the 
roadstead  at  Meshedi-Ser,  where  goods  are  imported  for  the  Balfrush 
and  other  mtftrkets  from  Russia.  The  town  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly 
to  its  commerce,  though  that  has  of  late  years  much  diminished,  and 
likewise  to  the  richness  and  productiveness  of  the  plain  in  which  it 
stands.  This  plain  extends  southward  from  the  Caspian  thirty  miles 
to  the  firat  range  of  low  hills,  and  its  principal  products  are  rice, 
cotton,  and  sugar.  Wheat  is  little  grown ;  what  is  used  is  imported 
chiefly  from  other  provinces. 

There  are  in  the  town  about  ten  principal  caravansarais  and  thirty 
colleges,  or  medresses,  the  place  being  almost  as  much  celebrated  for 
its  mooUahs  and  learning  as  for  its  merchants  and  commerce.  The 
trade  is  carried  on  not  by  the  river  but  by  horses,  mules,  and  wheeled 
carriages,  which  travel  in  caravans.  Balfrush  is  an  unhealthy  place ; 
acute  and  intermittent  fevera,  ophthalmia,  putrid  sore  throat,  and 
rheumatism  are  very  common  diseases.  Its  population  is  estimated 
at  20,000.  It  lies  about  30  miles  west  of  Saree^  the  capital  of 
Mazanderan,  in  85**  55'  N.  lat,  82"*  40'  E.  lonff. 

(J.  B.  Fniser,  TraveU  and  Adventtbret;  Mje^ot  Todd,  in  London 
Ongraphical  JoumaZ,  voL  viii.) 

BALGONIE.    [FiFESHiRK.] 

BALI,  or  LITTLE  JAVA,  an  island  separated  from  the  eastern 
extremi^  of  Java  by  a  strait  called  the  Strait  of  Bali,  is  situated 
between  the  8th  and  9th  degrees  of  S.  latitude,  its  southem  promon- 
tory being  in  S""  40'  S.  lat,  115''  20'  E.  long.  The  island  is  70  miles 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  its  average  breadth  is  35  miles.  No 
bottom  is  found  with  480  feet  of  line  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Strait  of  Bali,  where  also  its  width  does  not  exceed  3  miles.  The 
spring-tides  pass  through  it  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour.  The 
coast  throughout  is  difficult  of  approach,  and  has  not  a  single  harbour 
or  even  good  anchoring  ground.  The  country  is  mountainous,  and  rises 
gradually  from  the  north  and  south  coasts  towards  the  interior  for  the 
distance  of  about  ten  miles,  where  a  ridge  of  mountains  occupioB  ths 
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centre,  and  extends  tlirough  the  ialand  ftt>m  east  to  west;  at  the 
eastern  extremity  is  a  volcanic  mountain  called  the  Peak  of  Bali, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  above  11,000  feet  in  height. 

There  are  numerous  small  streams  and  rivulets  running  from  the 
mountains  to  the  coast  on  all  sides,  and  affording  abundant  facilities 
for  irrigation,  by  which  means  the  lands  are  rendered  highly  produo- 
tive.  ^ese  streams  probably  originate  in  the  inland  lakes  mentioned 
by  Ciq)tain  Keppel  in  his  '  Indian  Archipelago/  The  inland  lakes  or 
reservoirs  of  water,  he  says,  "  are  situated  several  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  They  contain  excellent  fresh  water,  and  are  said 
to  have  tides  whose  rise  and  fall  correspond  to  that  of  the  sea." 
The  lakes  are  of  great  depth,  varying  from  forty  to  several  hundred 
fathoms;  and  however  much  water  maybe  drawn  from  them  they  arc 
said  never  to  decrease.  | 

The  soil  produces  two  crops  in  the  year.  The  chief  vegetable  pro-  j 
ductions  are  nee,  maize,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton.  Cocoa-nuti, 
oranges,  and  citrons  are  also  very  abundant,  but  are  not  cultivated. 
Great  numbers  of  cattle  and  swine  are  reared,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  prevalence  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  form  a  large  part  of  the  food  of 
thd  common  people.  Oxen  are  sold  at  a  very  low  price.  In  addition 
to  the  cotton  grown  on  the  island  a  further  quantity  is  imported  from 
the  island  of  Sumbawa,  and  the  whole  is  spun  and  a  great  part  woven 
by  the  females.  Cotton-yam  and  cloths  are  purchased  by  the  Chinese 
traders  who  visit  the  ishuid. 

The  external  trade  of  the  island  is  carried  on  by  Chinese  or  by 
prahus  from  the  island  of  Celebes.  Besides  the  cloths  and  cotton-yam 
already  mentioned  the  traders  of  Bali  furnish  cocoa-nuioil,  edible 
burds'-nests,  hides,  and  a  few  other  trifling  articles,  receiving  in 
exchange  opium,  betel-nuts,  ivory,  gold,  and  silver.  A  considerable 
'export  trade  in  slaves  was  carried  on  formerly  with  the  Chinese 
traders.  The  persons  sold  were  prisoners  taken  in  war,  insolvent 
debtors,  and  thieves. 

The  entire  island  is  nominally  under  one  chief,  who  is  styled  the 
Soesochoenan  of  Hlong-Eong,  or  Emperor  of  Bali  and  Lombok. 
It  is  divided  into  eight  small  states,  each  governed  by  a  rajah. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  about  800,000.  The  Balinese  are 
a  finer  race  of  men  than  the  Javanese,  and  indeed  are  superior 
in  stature  and  muscular  strength  to  the  generality  of  Eastern 
islanders.  "The  Balinese,'*  says  Captain  Keppel,  "are  an  inde- 
pendent and  comparatively  civilised  race,  and  very  jealous  of  the 
encroachments  of  their  powerful  neighbours" — the  Dutch  of  Java. 
They  have  of  late  years  hod  two  campaigns  with  the  Dutch ;  "  in 
the  first,*'  says  the  same  authority,  "the  fiaHnese  had  some  advantage; 
in  the  second  they  were  reduced,  but  by  no  means  humbled.  Never- 
theless, they  are  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  Dutch  dependency." 
Indeed  by  a  treaty  agreed  to  in  1849  between  tiie  prince  of  Klong- 
Kopg  and  the  Dutch,  the  former  declares  the  kingdom  of  Elong-Kong, 
which  forms  the  central  part  of  the  island,  to  make  part  of  Netherlands 
India. 

The  inhabitants  profess  the  Hindoo  forms  of  religion,  Brahminism, 
and  Buddhism.  "  This  is  the  only  island  in  the  whole  Indian  Archi- 
pelago where  these  two  forms  of  the  Hindoo  religion  exist  together 
undisturbed."  But  the  Mohammedans  h&ve  here,  as  in  most  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  become  the  ruling  class ;  the  absence  of  division 
however  b^ween  the  two  great  sects  which  comprise  the  great  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants,  has  prevented  them  from  completing  their  schemes  of 
conquest.    The  Hindoo  village  system  prevails  throughout  the  island. 

The  Brahmins  are  viewed  with  great  respect  by  the  -other  castes, 
and  are  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal 
justice.  Women  are  held  to  be  on  an  equality  with  men,  and  are 
treated  with  consideration,  so  that  they  are  not  called  upon,  as  among 
many  other  half-civilised  people,  to  perform  degrading  offices  of  labour. 
The  people  are  also  in  a  remarkable  degree  free  from  the  vices  of 
drunkenness  and  libertinism,  but  are  much  addicted  to  gaming  and 
cock-fighting.  The  practice  of  women  sacrificing  themselves  at  the 
obsequies  of  their  husbands  or  chiefs  is  very  common,  but  female 
Brahmins  do  not  follow  this  custom. 

The  revenues  of  the  rajahs  are  derived  in  a  very  small  part  from 
landed  possessions,  the  greater  portion  being  made  up  of  a  share  in 
the  produce  of  the  lands  of  their  subjects,  and  the  harbour  duties. 

No  European  power  had  made  any  permanent  settlement  on  the 
island  until  1845,  when  the  Dutch  planted  a  colony  at  Port  Badong, 
one  of  the  three  principal  towns  in  the  islsmd.  These  are  Badong,  on  the 
south  coast ;  BliUing,  on  the  north  coast ;  and  Karang- Assam,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island.  In  1814  some  English  troops  were  sent 
to  Bali,  and  temporarily  occupied  the  town  of  Blilling. 

(Eaffles's  Mittory  qf  Jaxa  ;  Crawford's  IndicmArcki^ 
Indian  ArchipdagOfhoj^Aon,  1858.) 

BALIZE.    [BeuzeJ 

BALKAN  MOUNTAINS,  is  a  name  which  properly  belongs  to 
that  ranffe  of  mountains  in  Turkey  in  Europe  which,  lying  between 
the  42na  and  43rd  parallel,  and  ihe  23rd  and  28Ui  meridian,  divides 
the  plains  on  the  Lower  Danube  from  the  rivers  running  southward 
to  the  Archipelago.  The  name  has  been  extended  so  as  to  comprise 
the  whole  mountain  chain,  which  runs  from  the  Adriatic  Gulf  to  the 
Black  Sea,  between  the  parallels  of  42°  and  43^  This  chain  begins 
on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  with  the  rocky  peninsula  of 
Sabioncella,  opposite  the  island  of  Curzols;,  and  soon  assumes  an 
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extremely  wild  and  alpine  character  in  the  mountains  of  Cienia> 
Gora,  or  Montenegro.  Proceeding  farther  eastward  between  the 
provinces  of  Servia  and  Albania  it  seems  to  increase  in  height  in  the 
mountains  of  Perserin,  which  join  the  Tchar-Dagh,  or  KararDagfa, 
the  Mons  Scardus  of  tiie  ancienta  The  highest  part  of  the  range 
lies  stiU  farther  to  the  east>  where  it  receives  the  names  of  GUuboIui, 
Argentaro,  and  Egrisu.  To  the  west  of  the  town  of  Sdphia,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Isker,  a  tributaxy  of  the  Danube,  and  those  of  the  Stuuna 
(Strymon),  is  Mount  Orbelus,  or  Eeiisu,  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  as 
it  is  conjectured,  which  is  the  highest  known  summit  of  the  whole 
system.  From  Mount  Orbelus  the  range  declines  to  the  south-eadt, 
and  is  called  Dupinsha-Dagh,  but  it  resumes  its  eastern  directica 
again  at  the  sources  of  the  Maritza  (the  Hebrus),  and  from  thi^  point 
to  its  termination  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  it  is  called  Bajkan, 
or  Emineh-Dagh  :  the  latter  name  is  derived  from  Cape  Emineh,  with 
which  it  terminates  on  the  Black  Sea.  This  portion  of  the  nnge  ia 
considerably  lower  than  that  farther  to  the  west^  and  is  tiionght  tiii4 
its  mean  height  does  not  exceed  3000  or  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
forms  the  Haemus  of  the  Greek  goographers,  probably  so  called  from 
its  cold  and  snowy  climate. 

This  range  like  the  whole  mountain  eystem  is  distinguished  by 
craggy  summits  and  steep  sides,  which  render  traveling  in  many 
parts  impossible,  and  everywhere  very  difficult  Most  of  the  nanow 
roads,  of  which  only  a  few  are  passed  in  carriages,  are  made  in  the 
dry  beds  of  torrents,  and  the  traveller  runs  the  nsk  of  being  drowned 
in  them,  when  they  are  suddenly  filled  by  heavy  raina.  The  most 
frequented,  or  rather  the  only  passable  roads  over  it^  are  six  in 
number,  which  from  east  to  west  succeed  one  another  in  the  follow- 
ing order : — The  road  leading  from  Shumla  in  Bulgaria  to  Aidos  in 
Rum-iU  ofiers  less  difficulties  than  the  others^  as  it  traverses  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  range,  and  is  therefore  the  most  frequented.  By  this 
road  the  Russian  army  passed  the  Balkan  in  1829.  The  second  leading 
from  Shumla  to  Kamabad  is  much  more  difficult ;  it  unites  with  the 
former  to  the  south  of  Kamabad,  and  then  passes  throndb  Wia 
and  leads  directly  to  Constantinople.  The  third  road  unites  Ternova 
on  the  Tantra,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  with  Selimno,  a  com- 
mercial town  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Maritza  in  a  narrow  v^iey 
near  the  principal  range,  and  ia  also  much  used.  The  fourth  road 
begins  likewise  at  Ternova  and  terminates  at  Kasanlik,  a  commercial 
town  situated  on  the  Tuncya,  a  tributary  of  the  Maritza.  Paasiiig 
over  a  very  elevated  part  of  the  range  it  presents  numerous  difi&cultieti, 
and  is  the  least  frequented.  The  ifih  road  leads  from  Sdphia  on  the 
Isker  to  Tatar  Basurdshick  on  the  Maritza.  It  passes  through  the 
Kapuli  Derbend  (Grate  of  the  Goige),  which  is  exceedingly  narrow, 
between  steep  mountains  and  deep  abyEses,  and  is  thought  to  be  the 
work  of  the  emperor  Trajan.  The  last  thi^e  roads  lead  to  AdrianopU, 
and  hence  to  Constantinople.  These  five  roads  travarse  the  Proper 
■Balkan.  The  higher  portion  of  the  range  fiurther  to  the  west  is  only 
traversed  by  one  road,  which  leads  from  Pristina  in  Servia  to  Uskup, 
or  Skopia»  in  Macedonia.  It  is  passable  only  by  mules  and  asses,  bat 
much  frequented,  being  the  only  road  by  which  the  produce  of 
Macedonia  is  carried  to  &e  north. 

The  Balkan  is  united  to  the  mountains  of  Middle  Europe  by  two 
ranges.  The  Dinaric  Alps,  which  separate  the  Lowlands  of  Hunguy 
from  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  join  it  to  the  mountain  system  of  the  Alps. 
This  range  has  its  name  from  the  highest  of  its  mountains,  Moost 
Dinara,  which  rises  to  nearly  6000  feet,  and  is  very  steep  on  its 
western  descent.  It  contains  two  great  mountain  masses,  the  Great 
Capella  on  the  east  of  Segna,  and  the  Velebitch  Mountains  south  of 
the  same  town.  The  Great  CapeUa  joins  the  Julian  Alpa  near  Segna. 
[Dalmatia.] 

By  another  range  the  Balkan  is  united  to  the  Carpathians.  This 
chain  has  difieront  names^  It  detadies  itself  from  the  Balkan  to  the 
north  of  the  souroes  of  the  Maritza,  runs  north-west  under  the  name 
of  the  Ko^ja  Balkan  to  about  21''  30'  E.  long.,  forming  the  water 
shed  between  the  Morava  and  the  Lower  Danube.  At  this  point  it 
turns  northward,  and  is  called  Haiduki  or  Haiduk  Mountains,  which 
at  the  northern  extremity  above  44"  K.  lat.,  break  off  in  several 
minor  ranges  north-west  and  northward  to  the  Danube.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  minor  ranges  runs  north  by  east  with  steep  sides  to  the 
Danube,  which  it  reaches  at  Orsova,  where  it  forms  with  the  southern 
termination  of  the  Carpathian  chain  the  famous  Demir-Kapu,  or  Iioq 
Gate.    [Dakubb.] 

The  country  between  the  Dinaric  Alps  and  the  mountains  jus* 
traced,  which  comprehends  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and 
Servia,  is  a  truly  alpine  r^on,  presenting  only  high,  steep  mountaini^ 
and  narrow,  deep  valleys.  Its  vallevs  in  the  southern  districts  run 
parallel  to  the  Bsikan  chain,  but  in  the  northern  they  are  transvene 
valleys.  None  of  Uie  numerous  chains  of  this  tract  are  remarkable 
except  the  Rudnick  Mountains,  which  run  along  the  river  Moraia  on 
its  western  bank  from  south  to  north,  and  have  always  served  as  a 
stronghold  to  the  Servians  in  their  wars  with  the  Tunos.  The  most 
remarkable  rivers  of  this  rogion  aro  the  Bosna»  the  Drina,  and  the 
Morava,  all  affluents  of  the  Danube.  The  Morava  mav  have  a  ooaree 
of  200  miles,  and  dnuns  an  extensive  country,  more  than  one-half  oi 
this  alpine  region. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  the  Kodja  Balkan  and  its  oontinuatiooi, 
and  extending  from  the  Balkan  to  the  Danube  at  an  average  breadth  of 
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60  or  60  miles,  is  not  mountainotis,  but  onlyhilly^with  many  little  plains 
between  the  hills.  Near  the  Danube  it  is  quite  a  plain.  No  consider* 
able  rivers  traverse  it,  except  the  Isker  (the  Sldos  of  Herodotus,  iv.  49 ; 
and  OakioB  of  Thnoyd.,  ii.  96),  which  passes  Sdphia,  and  breaking 
Ihroogh  the  mountains  east  of  the  Eodja  Balkan,  crosses  the  hiUy  plain 
of  Bulgaria  into  the  Danube,  which  it  reaches  a  few  mUes  east  of  Bahova. 

Three  extensiye  and  continuous  chains  branch  off  from  the  southern 
side  of  the  Balkan.  The  most  eastern  detaches  itself  from  the  prin- 
cipal range  at  a  distance  of  rather  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
Cape  Emineh,  and  running  in  a  south-eastern  direction  gradually 
approaches  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  it  forms  the  high  and 
rocky  coast  to  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  Burgas,  and  terminates  in 
rocky  hills  on  the  Strait  of  Constantinople.  It  bears  the  name  of 
Straudjia  Moimtains,  or  Kutchuk  Balkan,  and  though  not  of  great 
height  is  difficult  to  pass,  being  very  rocky.  Near  Wisa  it  is 
traversed  by  a  road  already  described.  The  Tekir-Dagh,  or  Tekiri 
Mountains,  may  be  consideit»d  as  a  continuation  of  this  chain.  This 
rango  branches  off  from  the  StrandjiopDagh  at  a  distance  of  about 
70  mil«3e  west  of  Constantinople,  and  running  in  a  south-western 
direction,  and  approaching  very  near  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  of  wMch  the  northern  terminates  at  Cape  Paxi 
north  of  the  Bay  of  Saros,  and  the  southern  in  the  peninsula  of 
QallipolL    This  chain  merely  consists  of  hills. 

The  second  great  range  issuing  southward  from  the  Balkan  branches 
off  at  the  sources  of  the  Maritza,  between  23"*  and  24**  £.  long., 
and  runs  likewise  to  the  south-east;  but  before  it  reaches  the  shores 
of  the  Archipelago  it  turns  to  the  east,  and  in  this  direction  running 
nearly  parallel  to  the  eea-coast  it  advances  to  the  very  banks  of  the 
Maritza,  where  it  terminates  opposite  a  branch  of  the  Tekir-Dagh.  One 
of  its  lateral  branches  forms  the  Cape  of  Maroneo.  This  chain  rises 
to  a  considerable  height,  and  is  called  Despoto-Dagh :  part  of  it  is  the 
Uhodope  of  the  ancients. 

The  tract  of  country  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Strandjia  and  to 
the  east  of  the  Dospoto-Dagh,  and  has  for  its  northern  boundary  the 
Balkan  and  for  its  southern  the  Tekir-Dagh,  is  a  spacious  close  valley 
traversed  by  numerous  ranges  of  hills,  bstween  which  nmges  there 
are  long  and  wide  valleys  and  some  extensive  plains,  rich  in  the 
productions  of  Southern  Europe.  This  country  is  drained  by  the 
Maritza  and  its  tributaries,  among  which  the  Tundja  and  the  Arda 
are  the  largest. 

The  most  western  of  the  three  chains  which  branch  off  southward 
from  the  Balkan  is  by  for  the  most  extensive,  and  must  be  considered 
OS  a  separate  mountain  system.  It  separates  Albania  from  Macedonia 
and  Thessalia,  and  its  most  southern  branches  extend  through  the 
northern  part  of  Greece,  terminating  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto  and  at  Cape  Colonna  (Sunium  of  the  ancients).  [Grsece  ; 
Macedonia.] 

The  country  which  extends  between  this  lost  mountain  range  and 
the  Adriatic  Sea  from  Cape  Sabioncello  to  Cape  Linguetto,  compre- 
hending Albania  Proper,  or  the  ancient  lUyricum,  is  one  of  the  most 
moimtainous  countries  in  Europe.  The  mountains,  though  none 
of  their  summits  attain  the  snow-line,  are  high,  their  ascent  very 
steep,  often  perpendicular,  and  the  valleys  between  them  very 
narrow  and  winding.  There  ore  no  plains;  and  the  shores  them- 
.%Ivea  are  everywhere  high  and  rocky.  Those  volleys  which  lie  near 
the  principal  chain  run  parallel  to  it^  as  those  in  which  the  two 
principal  branches  of  the  Drin  descend  ;  but  along  the  coast  they  are 
trandvorse,  extending  east  and  west.  The  principal  rivers  which 
drain  this  mountain  r^on  are  the  Drin,  the  Scombi,  and  the  Vojutza. 

The  extensive  region  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  same  range,  and 
to  the  north  of  the  Vojutza  Mountains  (the  latter  of  which  extend 
from  this  range  eastward,  in  about  40^  N.  lat.,  and  terminate  with 
Mount  Olympus),  extending  to  the  Deapoto-Dagh  and  the  great  chain 
of  the  Balkan,  comprehends  the  ancient  Macedonia  and  groat  part  of 
Thrace,  and  is  only  mountainous  near  the  great  ranges  which  inclose 
it.  The  other  parts  though  extremely  uneven  rise  only  into  hills, 
with  the  exception  of  Kostagnatz-Dagh,  or  Mount  Pangoius,  which 
traverses  nearly  the  middle  of  the  country  and  terminates  on  the 
peninsula  called  by  the  Greeks  Chalcidice.  Mount  Athos  may  be 
considered  as  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  this  chain.    [Athob. J 

Tlio  Balkan  Mountains  have  been  always  considered  difficult  to 
pass,  and  with  reason :  their  upper  paints  consist  of  naked  granite 
^ing  here  and  there  into  conical  peaks,  which  are  separated  by  vast 
accumulations  of  rocky  fragments,  and  in  many  instances  by  very  deep 
and  narrow  chasms,  through  which  as  in  aU  high  mountain  passes 
violent  hurricanes  frequently  blow.  The  highest  parts  of  the  chain 
are  clear  of  snow  only  for  a  short  period  in  summer,  when  a  few 
alpine  plants  and  lichens  moke  their  appearance.  Below  these  naked 
crags,  shrubs  and  trees  shoot  up  here  and  there,  and  a  little  lower 
down  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  ore  covered  with  forests, 
wliioh  are  thickest  and  most  continuous  on  the  northern  slope  towards 
Servia  and  Bulgaria.  On  the  southern  side,  on  account  of  the  greater 
mildness  of  the  climate,  cultivation  is  pushed  farther  up  the  moun- 
tain sidea  The  southern  slope  is  the  more  rapid.  On  me  northern 
side  the  secondary  rocks  and  soils  heaped  up  ogalnst  the  granite 
crest  of  the  moimtains  form  a  sloping  surface  which  gradually 
Bub^nldes  into  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Danube.  The  natural  riches 
of  this  exteusive  mountain  system  are  very  imperfectly  known.    The 


slyer  and  gold  mines  worked  by  the  ancients  are  not  now  known.  Tet 
in  some  parts  mines  of  this  description  are  worked,  as  at  Ghiustendil, 
not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Kora-Su,  or  Struma,  in  the  £^grisu« 
Dogh.  In  the  some  range  farther  to  the  west  are  considerable  mines 
of  copper ;  oopper  is  also  found  in  the  £mineh-Dag^  near  Shumla, 
and  probably  in  other  places.  Iron  seems  also  to  be  abundant^  and  is 
got  from  the  Kodja  Balkan  near  Dubnitsa.  In  many  parts  there  are 
mines  of  lead,  and  in  others  rock-salt  in  great  abundance.  Marble  is 
abundant  in  the  southern  ranges. 

BALKASH,  a  lake  of  Central  Asia,  lies  between  44''  and  46''  N.  lat., 
74**  and  77**  E.  long.,  in  the  country  of  the  Zungaros,  and  is  situated 
in  the  east  of  Independent  Tartary,  but  partly  also  in  the  Chinese 
province  o  Thian-shan  Pelu  and  government  of  Ili. 

The  extent  of  this  lake  is  not  known.  The  caravans  going  from 
the  banks  of  the  Irtish  to  Tashkend  and  Kashgor  travel  for  many 
days  together  on  its  shores.  Its  length  from  north-east  to  south-west 
is  probably  about  150  miles.    Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  70  miles. 

On  the  east  aud  on  the  west  the  lake  is  inclosed  by  moimtains, 
which  terminate  not  for  from  its  shores.  Those  on  the  east  separate 
it  from  the  Lake  of  Alak-kul,  aud  those  on  the  west  and  south-weat 
from  that  of  Issi-kul :  ];>oth  ranges  are  called  Ala-tau,  though  they 
are  divided  from  one  another  by  the  lake  and  the  wide  valley  of  the 
Ili  River.  On  the  north  and  north-west  of  it  extends  a  steppe  many 
hundred  miles  in  length,  which  from  the  nation  that  inhabits  it  is 
called  the  Steppe  of  tiie  Rirguiz  Kazak,  or  Western  Kirghiz,  and  con- 
tinues to  the  northern  parts  of  the  Lake  of  Aral  and  the  Caspian  Sea  It 
seems  to  descend  by  a  very  gentle  slope  to  the  west^  as  the  course  of  all 
its  rivers  proves.  On  the  south  and  south-east  of  the  lake  opens  the  wide 
and  extensive  valley  of  the  Ili,  which  was  about  a  century  ago  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  independent  and  powerful  Zungares,  from  whom  this 
country  was  called  Zungaria.  Their  whole  nation  was  nearly  annihi- 
lated by  the  Chinese,  who  since  that  time  have  settled  other  nations 
there — Turks,  Mongols,  Mantchus,  and  Chinese ;  and  have  introduced 
agriculture.  The  hordes  of  the  Turguty  who  in  1771  left  the  banks 
of  the  Volga  and  the  Russian  empire,  likwise  received  from  the 
Chinese  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the  Lake  of  BaJkash.  The 
river  Ili,  which  traverses  this  valley  in  all  its  length,  has  according 
to  the  Chinese  geography  a  course  of  upwards  of  240  miles:  it 
empties  itself  into  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  which  has 
no  outlet  though  it  receives  besides  the  Hi  the  water  of  several  other 
rivers  on  the  north'  and  east,  of  which  one  or  two  run  perhaps  a 
hundred  miles  and  upwards.     (Humboldt ;  Ritter's  AHa.) 

BALKH,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Bokhara,  about  25  miles  south 
from  the  Oxus,  and  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  stands  in  dO""  48'  N.  lat, 
67"  18'  E.  long.,  on  a  gentle  declivity  sloping  towards  the  river. 
The  remains  of  its  former  structures  cover  a  space  of  about 
20  miles  in  circuit;  they  consist  of  fallen  mosques  and  decayed 
tombs,  which  have  been  built  of  sundried  bricks  :  there  are  no  ruins 
prior  to  the  age  of  Mohammedanism. 

By  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  countries  Bolkh  is  called 
*  Mother  of  Cities,*  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Eyamoors,  the 
founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  After  the  conquest  of  Alexander 
the  Great  it  flourished  under  the  name  of  Zariaspa,  or  Bactra  (Strabo, 
p.  516),  with  a  dynasty  of  Grecian  kings.  In  the  8rd  century  of  the 
Christian  era  Artaxerxes  the  Persian  had  his  authority  acknowledged 
in  a  great  assembly  held  at  Balkh.  It  continued  subject  to  the  Persian 
empire,  and  to  be  the  residence  of  the  head  of  the  Mngi,  till  the  followers 
of  2iOroaster  were  overthrown  by  the  conquests  of  the  Kalifa  Its 
inhabitants  were  butchered  in  cold  blood  by  Genghis  Khan ;  Timur 
who  took  Balkh  attached  It  to  his  empire.  It  formed  the  govemmeiit 
of  Aurungzebe  in  his  youth,  and  was  at  last  invaded  by  the  g^at 
Nadir.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Dooranee  monarchy  after  his 
death,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Afghims ;  and  about  1820  it  was 
seized  by  the  king  of  Bokhara :  the  population  docs  not  amount  to 
2000  persons,  who  are  chiefly  natives  of  Cabul,  and  the  remnant  of  the 
Kara  noukur,  a  description  of  militia  established  here  by  the  Afghans: 
there  are  also  a  few  Araba  The  Usbek  chief  of  Kuuduz,  who  pos-  ' 
sessed  the  city  prior  to  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Bokhorees, 
marched  off  a  great  portion  of  its  population. 

The  circmt  of  Balkh  appears  to  have  contained  numerous  gardens, 
which  increased  its  size  without  adding  to  its  population ;  and  from 
the  frail  material  of  which  the  buildings  are  constructed  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  ever  was  a  substantial  city.  There  ore  three  huge 
colleges  of  handsome  structiu^,  now  in  a  state  of  decay.  A  mud  vraH 
surrounds  the  present  town ;  outside  of  which  are  ruins  on  every 
side,  to  the  extent  of  about  two  miles.  The  citadel,  or  'ark,'  on  the 
norUiem  side,  has  been  constructed  in  a  more  solid  style,  yet  it  is  a 
place  of  no  strength.  There  is  a  stone  of  white  marble  in  It  which 
IS  pointed  out  as  the  throne  of  Eyamoors,  or  Cyrus. 

The  river  of  Balkh,  Adirsiah  or  Dakash  (the  ancient  Bactrus), 
which  gave  name  to  the  city  and  province,  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Hindu-Eoosh,  and  enters  the  plain  of  Turkistan  about  six  miles 
south  of  Balkh.  According  to  Quintus  Curtius  (vii.  4)  it  formerly 
washed  the  walls  of  the  town,  or  according  to  Sti'abo,  ran  through  it ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  at  present,  for  at  the  point  where  it  leaves 
the  mountains  it  is  distributed  with  great  labour  over  the  whole 
district  by  numerous  canals,  and  conducted  to  the  city  and  also  to 
Mazar  and  Akhchu  on  each  side  of  it    Akhohu  is  about  50  miles 
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from  Balkb,  but  none  of  the  other  canals  extend  so  far,  though  the 
waters  of  some  trickle  half  way  down  to  the  Oxus,  and  afford  a  supply 
of  water  to  the  roving  Turkomans.  The  gentle  slope  of  the  land 
towards  the  Oxus  affords  great  f&cUities  for  irrigating  the  country, 
the  soil  of  which  is  rich  and  productive,  and  ^1  account  for  the 
great  population  and  vast  fertility  that  once  existed  in  this  province. 
Many  of  the  canals  are  scarcely  now  discoverable,  being  nearly  choked 
np.  They  frequently  overflow  and  leave  marshes,  which  may  account 
for  the  unhealthineas  of  the  country  :  intermittent  fevers  and  rheu- 
matism are  very  prevalent  In  June  the  thermometer  does  not  riM^ 
above  80"*.  Wheat  ripens  in  that  month  and  the  stalks  grow  as  high 
as  in  England.  The  fruit  of  Balkh  is  most  luscious,  particularly  the 
i^ricots,  which  are  nearly  as  large  as  apples ;  a  shilling  will  purchase 
a  thousand,  and  with  iced  water  they  are  great  luxuries,  thoiigh 
dangerous  ones.  Snow  is  brought  in  quantities  from  the  mountains 
south  of  Balkh.  Persian  coins  as  well  as  those  of  the  emperors  of 
Hindustan  are  found  among  the  ruins ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
the  countries  north  of  the  Hindu-Koosh  the  current  coinage  of  the 
present  time  is  that  of  the  emperors  of  Delhi,  who  ruled  prior  to  the 
age  of  Nadir.  The  trees,  fruit,  and  com  of  Balkh  have  a  great 
celebrity,  and  its  horses  are  equally  famed. 

(Buraea's  TraveU  into  Bckharaf  ic.) 

BALLENY  ISLANDS.    [South  Polar  Countries.] 

BALLINA,  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  a  seaport  and  post-town,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmoremoy  and 
barony  of  Tyrawley  (with  the  suburb  of  Ai-dnaree,  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmoremoy,  barony  of  Tirera,  and  county  of  Sligo),  is  situated  on 
the  Moy  River,  7  miles  above  its  embouchure  in  Killala  Bay,  in 
54^  V  N.  lat,  9"  10'  W.  long. ;  159  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Dublin. 
The  population  in  1841  was  7012  ;  in  1851  the  population  was  5280, 
(being  4647  in  Mayo,  and  583  in  Sligo  county)  ;  besides  1339  inmates  of 
the  Union  workhouse.  Ballina  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  20  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  150,414  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of 
52,284,  in  1851  of  33,611. 

The  two  bridges  which  cross  the  Moy  at  Ballina  are  the  leading  means 
of  communication  between  the  coimty  of  Sligo  and  the  northern 
baronies  of  Mayo.  The  situation  is  also  favourable  for  the  export  of 
ngricultuial  produce.  The  town  is  modem,  well  built,  and  clean.  On 
the  Mayo  side  it  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  running  parallel  to  the 
river,  with  cross  streets  diverging  on  the  roads  to  Crossmolina  and 
KillaJa.  There  are  here  a  court-house,  and  chapels  for  Baptists  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  On  the  Sligo  side  are  the  parish  chiirch  and  a 
spacious  gothic  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  which  serves  as  a  cathedral  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Killala.  A.  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in 
the  export  of  agricultural  produce.  Thci-o  is  a  very  productive  salmon 
fishery.  A  fever  hospital  and  a  dispensary  are  in  the  town.  Ballina 
has  a  station  of  the  constabulary  force.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are 
held ;  there  are  fairs  on  May  12th,  and  August  12th.  The  surrounding 
scenery  is  remarkably  fine,  having  a  fertile  and  very  extensive  plain 
towards  the  sea,  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  range  of  the  Ox 
Mountains  in  Sligo,  and  on  the  west  by  Nephin  Mountain  (2646  feet), 
and  the  highland  of  Erris.  Ten  miles  north-east  of  Ballina,  near  the 
shore  of  Killala  Bay,  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Leacan,  now  called  Castle 
Forbes,  remarkable  as  having  been  the  patrimony  of  the  Mac  Firbises, 
who  held  it  in  virtue  of  their  office  as  hereditary  scribes  and  historians 
of  the  ancient  Irish  territory  of  Hy-Fiachra. 

{Trihet  and  OustWM  of  ffy-Fituira,  PMithed  hi/  the  Irish  Arches- 
Uogical  Society,  Dublin,  1844  ;  Thorn's /risA  Almanack.) 

BALLINASLOE,  counties  of  Qolway  and  Roscommon,  Ireland, 
in  the  paiish  of  Kilclooney  and  barony  of  Clonmacnoon  in  the 
former,  and  the  parish  of  Creagh,  barony  of  Moycam,  in  the  latter, 
is  a  market  and  post-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union.  The 
town  stands  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Suck,  eight  miles  above  the 
confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Shannon,  in  53*  20'  N.  lat,  8*  11' 
W.  long;  distant  from  Dublin  91  miles  west  by  the  high  road, 
95  miles  by  the  line  of  the  Grand  Canal,  of  which  it  is  the  western 
terminus,  and  91 1  miles  by  the  Midland  Oreat  Western  railway. 
The  population  in  1841  was  4934 ;  in  1851  it  was  4063,  exclusive  of 
2487  persons  in  the  Union  workhouse.  Ballinasloe  Poor-Law  Union 
comprises  25  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  160,507  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1841  of  46,206,  in  1851  of  36,069. 

The  Suck  at  Ballinasloe  flows  in  several  channels,  over  which  the 
leading  road  from  Athlone  to  Gklway  is  carried  by  a  succession  of 
bridges  and  causeways  500  yards  in  length.  On  the  Roscommon  side  are 
the  remains  of  a  castle  which  formerly  defended  the  bridge;  the 
district  lunatic  asylum  fur  Connaught  is  also  situated  here.  The 
principal  part  of  the  town  stands  on  the  Gkdway  or  right  bank  of 
the  river  adjoining  the  demesne  of  the  proprietor  Earl  Clancart^. 
Ballinasloe  is  celebrated  for  the  great  annual  cattle  fair  which  is 
held  here  from  the  5th  to  the  9th  of  October.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable wool-fair  on  the  4th  of  July.  Other  fairs  are  held  on 
Mar^  27th  and  May  7th.  The  fair-green  lies  between  the  town  and 
Earl  Clanoarty's  park.  The  horses  and  black  cattle  are  here  exposed 
for  sale;  but  the  sheep-fair  is  held  within  the  demesne  grounds.  The 
numbers  of  sheep  and  black  cattle  brought  for  sale  to  Ballinasloe  for 
the  fair  of  1849  were  61,446,  and  12,758  respectively.  The  town  is 
well  built,  dean,  and  provided  with  good  shops  and  hotels.  Ballinasloe 
is  a  handdome  town,  particularly  on  the  side  next  the  fair-green, 


which  is  overlooked  by  a  line  of  private  dweUing^ionaea^  having  the 
church,  a  gothic  building  with  an  elegant  spire,  in  the  midst  The 
Roman  Cfl^olios,  Presbyterians,  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Metho- 
dists have  places  of  worahip.  There  are  here  a  savings  bank,  a  loan 
fund,  a  bridewell,  a  station  of  the  constabulaiy  force,  and  the  sitafl' 
of  the  county  militia.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  in  the 
town.  A  considerable  quantity  of  grain  is  sold  at  the  Ballinasloe 
market  The  surrounding  district  although  interspersed  with  bogi 
is  well  cultivated  and  adorned  with  the  demesnee  and  plantations 
of  numerous  resident  proprietors. 

BALLINROBE,  oounty  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  a  market  and  post-town 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Ballinrobe,  and 
barony  of  Kilmaine,  is  situated  on  the  Robe  River,  2  miles  from  iU 
embouchure  in  Lough  Mask,  in  53''  37'  N.  lat^  9°  9'  W.  long.,  distant 
141  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Dublm,  and  4  miles  S.W.  from  HoUymouot 
on  the  leading  road  from  Tuam  to  Castlebar:  the  population  in 
1841  was  2678,  in  1851  it  was  2162,  exclusive  of  2301  inmates  of  tho 
Union  workhouse.  Ballinrobe  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  18  dectonk 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  144,888  acres^  and  a  population  in  1841  of 
52,113,  in  1851  of  37,285. 

Ballinrobe  is  picturesquely  situated  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Robe,  and  has  on  the  whole  a  clean  and  neat  appearaaee.  It  ha» 
now  little  trade,  havmg  in  this  respect  much  declined  from  its  torma 
importance.  In  the  town  are  the  parish  church,  a  laige  chapel  for 
Roman  Catholics,  a  chapel  for  Protestant  Dissenters,  a  imiiket-houiw, 
a  dispensary,  a  bridewell,  and  the  Union  workhouse.  Quarter  and 
petty  sessions  are  held,  and  in  the  town  is  a  barrack  atation  and  a 
station  of  the  county  oonstabulaiy  force.  A  market  for  agricultunl 
produce  is  held  weekly,  and  fain  on  Whit-Monday  and  December  5th. 

BALLINTOY.    [Ahtbim.] 

BALLSTON  SPA.    [New  York.] 

BALLY  ISLAND.    [Ball] 

BALLYCASTLE,  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  the  parish  of 
Ramom  and  barony  of  Cary,  a  small  seaport  and  post-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  an  open  bay  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Rathlin,  in  65*'  10'  N.  lat,  6'»  14' W.  long.,  160  miles  N.  frx>m 
Dublin :  the  population  in  1851  was  1669,  besides  274  in  the  Union 
workhouse.  Ballycastle  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  15  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  102,568  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of 
26,010,  in  1861  of  20,974. 

Ballycastle  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  town,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  apart  The  upper  town  contains  some  neat  houses,  and  in 
it  aie  the  Episcopal  church,  and  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Me&odist^ 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Presbyterians.  The  town  is  visited  for  sea- 
bathing. There  are  here  a  fever  hospital,  a  dii^nsary,  a  sesdoiu 
house,  and  the  Union  workhouse.  Some  eighty  yean  since  a  large 
amount  of  money  was  laid  out  by  the  proprietor,  aided  by  a  grant  of 
23,000A  from  the  Irish  Parliament^  in  the  construction  of  pien,  with 
a  view  to  promote  the  shipping  of  coal  from  the  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  exposed  position  of  the  bay  however  made  it  impos- 
sible to  preserve  the  piere  frt>m  the  violence  of  the  sea,  especially  in 
north-west  winds,  and  the  trade  which  appeared  likdy  to  grow  into 
importanoe  was  destroyed  by  the  demolition  of  the  piers.  Some  kelp 
is  manufactured  in  the  vicinity,  and  there  is  a  small  retail  trade.  Four 
fain  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Petty  sessions  are  held  in 
the  town,  and  there  is  a  station  of  the  ooast-guanL 

BALLYCLARK    [Aittrim.] 

BALLYMAHON,  county  of  Longford,  Ireland,  a  market  and  poet- 
town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  chiefly  in  the  parish  of 
Shruel  and  barony  of  Rathcline,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Inny,  in  63"  81'  N.  lat,  7'*  43'  W.  long.,  distant  10  milee  a  from 
Longford  and  68  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Dublin.  The  population  of  the 
town  in  1841  was  1229,  in  1851  it  was  1025,  exclusive  of  80  penou 
in  the  Union  workhouse.  Ballymahon  Poor-Law  Union  contains  18 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  100,126  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1841  of  39,665,  in  1861  of  26,238. 

Ballymahon  consists  chiefly  of  one  wide  street,  built  along  the  side 
of  a  hill  which  rises  with  a  gentle  slope  from  the  river  bank.  Tbs 
Inny  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  five  archesL  The  tows 
appean  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  castle  founded  here  by 
Mahon,  king  of  Thomond,  in  960 ;  of  this  castle  the  only  remains  ue 
some  arches,  which  have  been  incorporated  with  a  dweUing-hottiCL 
Ballymahon  possesses  an  Episcopal  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
a  sessions-house,  a  market-house,  a  dispensary,  and  the  Union  worit- 
house.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held,  and  there  is  a  station  of 
the  constabulary  force.  The  weekl  v  market^  chiefly  for  agricultunl 
produce,  is  on  Thuraday.  Fain  are  held  on  the  Thursday  before  Aih- 
Wednesday,  on  May  11th,  on  August  11th,  and  on  November  Slst 
The  fair  in  May  is  a  considerable  fair  for  cattle.  There  is  little 
manufacturing  activity,  but  the  retail  trade  is  of  some  amoimt 
Three  miles  below  Ballymahon  the  river  Inny  falls  into  Lough  Ree. 

BALLYMENA,  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  a  market  and  post-town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkinsiola  and 
baronv  of  Lower  Toome  (with  the  suburb  of  Harryville  in  the  paroh 
of  Bajilyclug  and  barony  of  Lower  Antrim),  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Braid  River,  2  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Maine,  in 
54'  52'  N.  lat,  6'  15'  W.  long.,  33  miles  N.N.W.  from  Belfiat  by  the 
Belfast  and  Ballymena  railway,  and  118  miles  N.  from  Dublin.    Tho 
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population  in  1841  was  5549 ;  in  1851  it  was  6186,  besidfiB  857  in 
the  Union  workhouse.  Ballymena  Poor-Law  Union  oompiiaee  28 
electoral  diyisions,  with  an  area  of  160,858  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1841  of  74,120,  in  1851  of  71,128. 

Ballymena  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  very  densely-populated  district, 
extending  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Brougbshane  on  the  east  to 
the  riyer  Bann  on  the  west.  The  population  here  unite  the  manufac- 
ttire  of  linen  with  the  purBuits  of  agriculture,  and  Ballymena  which  is 
their  chief  market  possesses  a  very  considerable  and  flourishiog  trade 
both  in  linens  and  agricultural  produce.  The  town  is  built  of  stone, 
and  has  a  respectable  appearanc&  There  are  an  Episcopal,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  three  Presbyterian  places  of 
wonhip ;  a  market-house  with  a  spire,  the  Union  workhouse,  a  dis- 
pensary, and  a  bridewell.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held,  and 
the  town  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  county  constabulaiy.  Saturday 
is  the  market  day.  Fairs  are  held  on  July  26th  and  October  21st. 
In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  bleach-greens.  The  surrounding  district 
although  divided  into  very  small  holdings  is  cultivated  to  advantage, 
and  presents  a  riph  and  pleasing  landscape. 

BAIiLYMONEY,  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  a  market  and  post* 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Ballymoney 
and  barony  of  Upper  Dunluce,  is  situated  on  the  leading  road  from 
Belfiust  to  Coleraine,  3  miles  E.  of  the  river  Bann,  in  55"  4'  N.  lat,  6"  81' 
W.  lonc^,  18  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Ballymena,  8^  miles  S.K  from 
Coleraine^  and  140  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin:  the  population  in 
1841  was  2490 ;  in  1851  it  was  2581,  exclusive  of  878  in  the  Union 
workhouse.  Ballymoney  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  23  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  127,115  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of 
50,710,  in  1851  of  42,418.  The  town  is  irregularly  built  on  a  small 
stream  which  runs  into  the  river  Bann.  It  contains  a  church  of  the 
Establishment^  a  ohapel  for  Roman  Catholics,  several  chapels  for 
Presbyterians,  a  town-hall,  a  dispensary,  the  Union  workhouse,  and  a 
bridewelL  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held,  and  there  are  here 
stations  of  the  constabulary  and  the  revenue  police.  Ballymoney  has 
a  small  trade  in  linens.  A  market  for  linens  and  dairy  produce 
is  held  monthly,  and  fairs  are  held  on  May  6th,  July  10th  and 
October  10th 

BALLYMOBK    [Wsbhubath.] 

BALLYNURK    Uktbim.] 

BALLYSHAKNON,  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  a  market,  post, 
and  seaport  town,  an^  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parishes 
of  Imshmaosaint  and  Kilbarron,  in  the  barony  of  Tirhugh,  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Erne  near  its  embouchure  on  the  Bay  of 
Donegal,  in  54''  80'  N.  lat,  8"  11'  W.  long.,  26  mQee  W.N.W.  from 
EnniskiUen,  and  129  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin :  the  population  in 
1841  was  8518,  in  1851  h  ^as  8697,  besides  834  persons  in  the 
Union  workhouse.  Ballyshannon  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  21 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  132,082  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1841  of  48,196,  in  1851  of  85,891. 

The  town  of  Ballyshannon  contains  an  episcopal  church,  chapels 
for  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians ;  a  sessions  and  market-house, 
a  dispensary,  the  Union  workhouse,  and  infantry  barracks.  Bally- 
shannon is  a  station  of  the  county  constabulary,  and  the  staff  of  the 
ooxmty  militia  is  stationed  here.  Petty  sessiqps  are  held  in  the  town. 
The  river  Eme  here  runs  over  a  wide  rocky  bed,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  14  arches.  About  400  yards  below  the  bridge  the  river- 
oourse  is  terminated  by  a  remarkable  cataract  The  height  of  the 
cascade  varies  with  the  state  of  the  tide,  which  flows  up  to  the  base 
of  the  rocky  ledge  over  which  the  Eme  is  precipitated.  At  low 
water  the  &11  is  16  feet,  and  the  effect  at  all  tunes  fine  is  then  very 
imposing.  The  Eme  discharges  a  greater  volume  of  water  than  any 
other  river  of  Ireland  except  the  Shannon.  It  abounds  with  salmon; 
and  at  the  season  when  these  fish  return  from  the  sea  the  salmon-leap 
here  is  a  singular  and  interesting  spectacle.  The  oouise  of  the  Eme 
from  Lou^  Eme  to  Ballyshannon,  a  distance  of  8  miles,  presents 
very  fine  river  scenery.  Ballyshannon  has  a  trifling  export  trade. 
Brewing  distilling,  and  salt-making  are  carried  on.  Fairs  are  held 
four  times  in  the  year.  About  a  mile  N.W.  from  the  town,  on  the 
shore  of  Donegal  Bay,  stands  the  rmned  castle  of  Kilbarron,  the 
ancient  patrimony  of  the  O'Cleiys,  held  by  them  in  virtue  of  their 
office  as  hereditary  Annalists  of  Donegal.  It  was  by  members  of 
this  family  tiiat  the  '  Irish  Annals  of  the  Fovac  Masters'  were  compiled 
after  their  expulsion  from  Kilbarron  in  A.D.  1632-86. 

BALLYYAGHAN,  county  of  Clare,  Ireland,  a  fishing  village  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Drumcreehy  and  barony  of 
Burren,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Ballyvaghan  Bay,  on  the  south  side 
of  Galway  Bay,  in  58°  7'  N.  lat,  9''  5'  W.  long.,  distant  14  mUes  S.  from 
Galway  1^  water,  15  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Ennis,  and  139  miles  W.  by 
8.  from  Dublin :  the  population  of  the  village  in  1851  was  240,  besides 
417  in  the  Union  workhouse.  Ballyvaghan  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
11  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  71,063  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1841  of  11,969,  in  1851  of  8148.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here,  and 
there  is  a  station  of  the  coast-guard. 

BALMERINO.    [FmsHiBB.] 

BALROTHERY,  county  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  a  village,  and  the  seat 

of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Balrothery  and  barony  of 

'  Balrothery  East,  is  situated  in  53**  25'  N.  lat.,  6*>  10'  W.  long.,  en  the 

old  mail-coach  road  leading  coastwise  from  Dublin  to  Drogheda;  2 
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miles  S.S.W.  from  Balbriggan,  and  20  miles  N.N.R  from  DubUn 
the  population  in  1851  was  257,  and  556  in  the  Union  workhouse. 
Balrothery  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  12  electond  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  75,188  acres,  and  a  population  ia  1841  of  27,852,  in  1851 
of  24,774. 

BALTIC  SEA  is  a  close  sea,  wnich  occupies  as  it  were  the  centre 
of  Northern  Europe,  separating  Sweden  and  the  Danish  islands  from 
Germany,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  It  extends  from  54**  to  66°  N.  lat, 
and  from  10°  to  80°  E.  long.  ^  It  is  separated  from  the  North  Sea  by 
the  low  and  comparatively  narrow  tract  of  land  which  forms  the 
southem  part  of  the  Danish  peninsula  of  Jutland.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  ocean  by  means  of  a  large  g^f  called  the  Kat- 
tegat, which  separates  Denmark  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  by 
three  straits— the  Sound,  the  Great  Belt,  and  the  Little  Belt — ^which 
may  be  considered  as  three  gates  by  which  the  Baltic  Sea  ia  entered. 

The  main  body  of  the  Baltic  Sea  does  not  lie  in  one  direction. 
Between  Denmark  and  Prussia  it  extends  from  west  to  east,  but 
between  Cape  Torhamsudde  in  Sweden  and  Cape  Brusterort  in 
Prussia  it  bends  to  the  north ;  the  remainder  of  the  main  body  lies 
nearly  due  north  and  south,  and  branches  off  into  three  lai^ge  gul£^ 
those  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  and  Livonia. 

A  line  drawn  from  Swinemiinde  at  the  entrance  of  the  Stettiner 
Haff,  about  the  most  southem  point  of  the  Baltic,  to  Tomeo,  is  little 
less  than  900  miles  long.  The  breadth  of  this  sea  is  not  great ;  and 
the  most  western  part  is  the  narrowest.  Between  the  Dazush  iidands 
and  the  coast  of  Holstein  and  Mecklenburg  it  is  nowhere  more  than 
30  miles  in  width,  and  frequently  less.  FarUier  to  the  east  it  is  wider. 
The  island  of  Riigen  is  upwards  of  50  miles  from  the  southem 
shores  of  Sweden.  Gradually  increasing  towards  the  east,  its  greatest 
width  is  at  its  bend  northward,  between  Torhaxnsudde  and 
Brusterort,  where  it  may  measure  about  150  miles.  The  main  body 
narrows  very  little  farther  to  the  north,  its  mean  width  being  always 
between  120  and  130  miles.  But  the  farextended  limbs  of  this  part 
are  much  narrower.  The  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  which  ejdiends  to  the 
north  for  about  400  miles,  is  only  from  30  to  100  miles  wide ;  and 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  whidi  runs  about  280  miles  to  the  east,  is  not 
more  than  from  40  to  70  miles  in  breadth  The  smallest  of  the 
three  gulfs,  that  of  Livonia  or  Riga,  is  from  20  to  60  miles  wide ;  but 
it  extends  only  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the  south-east  between 
Livonia  and  Kurland. 

The  surface  of  the  whole  sea  according  to  the  calculations  of 
German  geographers  is  upwards  of  160,000  square  miles. 

The  southem  coast  of  the  Baltic,  from  the  Little  Belt  to  Cape 
Domesness  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Livonia,  is  low  and  sandy, 
and  lined  by  numerous  sand-banks.  The  beach  is  covered  with  small 
pebbles  of  granite  and  porphyiy,  which  in  some  places,  as  at  Dobberan 
ia  Mecklenburg,  have  formed  walls  of  considerable  height  and  extent ; 
in  many  other  parts  there  are  downs  or  sand-hills.  This  part  of  the 
coast  is  characterised  by  fresh-water  lakes  called  Haffs,  which  are 
separated  from  the  sea  by  very  narrow  and  sandy  but  somewhat 
elevated  tracts  of  land  called  Nehrangs.  Cliffs  and  rocks  begin  to 
appear  near  Cape  Domesness ;  but  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Livonia  are 
low,  and  commonly  sandy,  though  in  a  few  places  interrupted  by  a 
rocky  beach  The  rocky  coast  becomes  general  at  Cape  Spinthambre 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  it  preserves  this  character 
along  this  gulf  and  that  of  Bothnia,  and  even  to  the  south  of  the 
latter  to  the  entrance  of  the  Sound  of  Kahnar,  which  separates  the 
island  of  (Eland  from  the  continent.  With  the  exception  of  the 
innermost  recesses  of  both  gulfs,  which  are  low  and  sandy,  the  whole 
of  this  extensive  coast  Ib  rocky,  though  commonly  low,  rising  in  very 
few  places  to  more  than  50  feet.  Along  this  coast  there  are  numerous 
cliffis  and  rocky  islands  of  small  extent,  which  render  access  to  its 
ports  as  difficult  as  it  is  rendered  on  the  southem  shore  by  the 
numerous  sand-banks.  The  shores  of  the  Sound  of  Kalmar  are  sandy 
and  low,  but  at  Cape  Torhamsudde  rocks  appear  again  and  continue 
westward  to  Solfritsborg  with  a  considerable  elevation.  The  remainder, 
or  the  coasts  of  Scania,  are  of  moderate  height,  but  not  rocky. 

The  basin  of  the  Baltic  Sea  is  of  considerable  extent  On  the 
south  it  receives  by  the  Oder  and  Vistula  the  drainage  of  countries 
which  lie  300  miles  and  upwards  from  its  shores.  On  the  tost  the 
Niemen  and  the  Diina,  near  their  sources,  drain  coimtriee  which  are 
from  250  to  300  miles  from  the  sea.  To  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  the  basin  of  the  Baltic  becomes  more  contracted,  though 
round  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  southward  to  the  parallel  of  Stodt- 
holm,  it  generally  extends  150  miles  from  the  coast.  It  is  only  at  its 
western  extremity,  where  it  approaches  the  North  Sea,  that  the 
watera  falling  iato  it  have  a  short  course,  frequently  only  a  few  miles. 
Comparing  the  extent  of  country  drained  by  the  rivers  which  empty 
themselves  into  the  Baltic  with  that  drained  by  the  rivers  which  fiiil 
in  other  parts  of  the  ocean,  it  appears  that  the  basin  of  the  Baltic  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  ia  Europe,  and  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  even  by  the  latter  not  to  any  laige  amount.  Tho 
drainage  of  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  surface  of  Europe  goes  to  the 
Baltic. 

The  basin  of  close  seas  Ib  generally  bounded  by  mountains  or  high 
table-lands,  as  the  Mediterranean  and  the  gulfs  of  Persia  and  of 
Arabia;  and  in  such  cases  the  countries  lying  within  the  basin  are 
not  subject  to  have  their  climate  materially  influenoed  by  that  of  the 
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countrits  Bhnated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  baaiiL  But  this  is  not  the 
oua  with  the  Baltia  Only  a  comparatiyely  small  part,  not  one-fourth 
«f  the  boundary  of  its  basin,  is  formed  by  high  mountains ;  the 
remainder  rises  to  no  great  elevation  above  the  leyel  of  the  sea»  and 
sinks  with  a  very  gradual  and  often  imperceptible  descent  towards 
the  sea.  By  this  amyiii^i'  position  some  of  the  most  diHtinguishing 
peculiarities  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  of  the  country  about  it,  may  be 


I'erhaps  in  no  inhabited  country  on  the  globe  does  such  a  qxumtity 
ol  snow  nil  as  in  tiie  countries  round  the  Baltic.  This  phenomenon 
may  be  accounted  for  by  ih»  atmosphere  of  the  Baltic  being  alter- 
nately filled  with  warm  moisture,  and  subjected  to  a  dry  piercing 
odd ;  and  by  the  frequent  and  rapid  transition  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  warm  moistiure  is  brought  by  the  south-western  and  western 
winds  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  the  low  peninsula  of  Jutland, 
and  the  equally  low  plains  of  northern  Germany,  as  £u:as  Petersburgh 
and  the  forest  of  Wolkhonsk,  where  the  Volga  rises.  Upon  a  suddien 
change  of  the  wind  to  the  north-east,  east»  or  south-east,  the  cold  dry 
air  fbom  the  froaen  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea,  the  elevated  countries  along 
the  Ural  Mountains,  or  the  cold  steppes  extending  to  the  north  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  moisture,  which  being 
suddenly  condensed,  covers  in  the  form  of  snow  the  countries  roimd 
the  Baltic.  In  summer  the  same  causes  produce  an  alternation  of 
lainy  and  fair  weather.  To  this  peculiar  character  of  their  climate 
these  countries  owe  their  wealth.  Though  not  endowed  with  great 
Ibrtility,  the  soil  being  with  very  few  exceptions  sand^  and  lights  they 
abound  in  timber  of  the  best  quality — ^support  in  their  green  pastures 
innumerable  herds  of  cattle,  and  produce  abundant  crops  of  grain, 
which  have  made  these  districts  the  richest  granary  of  the  globe.  No 
«bher  portion  of  the  earth  approaching  so  near  the  Polar  Cirole  can  be 
•ompared  with  them  in  natural  wealth. 

Some  of  the  peculiar  qualities  by  which  the  Baltic  is  distinguished 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  climate  of  its  basin.  By  experi- 
ments it  has  been  found  that  3  lbs.  of  water  taken  from  the  North 
flea  contain  747  grains  of  salt,  but  the  same  quantity  fh>m  the  Baltic 
does  not  yield  more  than  889  grains.  In  general  it  is  calculated  that 
■alt  constitutes  only  from  one-thirtieth  to  one-fortieth  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  Baltic;  but  here  also  some  variations  existw  The 
Boiihem  parts,  especidly  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  contain  less  salt  than  the 
others,  and  the  amount  varies  greatly  according  to  the  seasons.  At 
Midsummer  only  a  ton  of  salt  can  be  obtained  from  about  800  tons 
of  sea-water  taken  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia^  while  at  Christmas 
SO  tons  give  the  same  quantity.  The  weight  of  the  water  taken  from 
the  centre  of  the  Baltic  is  to  that  of  fresh  water  as  1038  or  1*041  to 
1*000 ;  that  of  the  Atlantic  is  1-288.  This  small  degree  of  saltness  is 
doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  the  immense  quantity  of  fresh  water 
which  in  spring-time  and  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  when  the 
■now  is  melthig,  is  brought  down  by  tiie  numerous  swollen  and  rapid 
men.  The  streams  which  fetU  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  are  more 
numerous  and  rapid  than  the  rest,  accordingly  this  portion  of  the 
Baltic  contains  less  salt  than  other  parts. 

The  comparatively  small  depth  of  the  Baltic  may  perhaps  in  some 
degree  be  attributed  to  the  numerous  rivers  which  flow  into  it.  In 
thu  respect  the  Baltic  may  be  considered  as  the  vast  sestuary  of  a 
great  number  of  streams,  and  the  greatest  part  of  its  surface  ia  filled 
up  by  the  bars  formed  by  rivers,  which  in  spring-time  are  exceedingly 
turbid  and  carry  down  vast  quantities  of  earthy  matter.  This  sup- 
position is  confirmed  by  its  depth  being  greatest  where  no  great 
rivers  enter,  as  near  the  Island  of  Bomholm,  and  between  it  and  the 
coast  of  Sweden,  where  it  is  110  and  even  116  fathoms  deep,  while  in 
general  it  only  attains  from  40  to  60  fathoms.  The  conmion  depth  of 
the  North  Sea  is  from  120  to  150  fathoms. 

To  these  two  oiroumstances— the  small  degree  of  saltness  and  the 
little  depth  of  its  waters— it  is  to  be  attributed  that  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  nearh*  every  year  are  covered  with  ice,  which  in  general  from 
the  end  of  December  to  the  beginning  of  April  shuts  up  the  harbours, 
straits,  and  bays,  and  interrupts  navigation.  In  the  gulfs  of  Finland 
and  of  Bothnia  the  freezing  bc^ns  sooner  and  ends  later.  In  the  first 
months  of  the  year  great  pieces  of  ice  are  sometimes  met  with 
betweeii  Stockholm  and  the  islands  of  Dagoe  and  OeseL  It  even 
happens,  though  rarely,  that  extensive  portions  of  the  Baltic  are 
frozen  over.  According  to  tradition  a  communication  over  the  ice 
was  established  in  1388  between  the  town  of  Lubeck  and  the  Danish 
islands  and  the  coast  of  Prussia,  and  public-houses  were  erected  along 
the  road.  In  1658  Charles  X.  of  Sweden  marched  an  army  over  both 
Belts  to  the  conquest  of  Zealand,  and  in  1809  a  Russian  corps  passed 
from  Finland  to  Sweden  over  the  ice,  at  ^e  narrowest  part  of  the 
Ghilf  of  Bothnia,  caUed  the  Quarken. 

The  waves  of  the  Baltic  do  not  rise  to  such  a  height  as  in  the  North 
Sea,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Atlantic,  but  they  break  much  more 
abruptly,  l^e  first  circumstance  is  probably  caused  by  the  narrowness 
of  the  sea,  and  the  second  by  its  inconsiderable  deptL 

The  ourrent  of  the  Baltic  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  wide  river 
or  a  large  sBstuary.  It  commences  at  the  remotest  extremities,  and 
its  ooYirse  is  towards  the  outlets  of  the  sea.  The  greatest  volume  of 
fresh  water  is  discharged  by  numerous  rivers  into  the  northern  part  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  whose  united  waters  form  a  current  which  is 
very  rapid  in  the  strait  of  the  Quarken.    It  becomes  less  rapid  where 


the  gulf  enlarges,  and  divides  afterwards  at  the  Aland  Islands  into 
difierent  bran^es,  which  however  sgain  unite,  and  the  stream  is  feH 
over  the  whole  surface  in  the  central  parts  of  the  sea,  nntil  it  makes 
its  exit  through  the  Uiree  straits,  being  most  sensihle  in  the  Little 
Belt.  What  is  commonly  observed  in  wide  estuaries  happens  here 
alsa  When  a  strong  wind  has  blown  directly  into  the  entrance  for 
some  time^  it  changes  the  current,  and  causes  an  influx  of  water  from 
the  open  sea.  Such  a  temporary  current  is  said  to  exist  sometimes 
even  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  after  a  loag  preivalenoe 
of  north-west  winda 

The  tides^  which  rise  to  a  greater  height  in  the  North  Sea  than  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  ocean,  eepecially  along  the  shores  ol  Germany 
and  Jutiand,  decrease  r^>idly  in  the  Kattegat,  so  that  in  seme  pLaoes 
they  produce  only  weak  and  irregular  oscillations  of  the  water. 
Their  feeble  eflforts  may  still  be  traced  in  the  three  straits,  but  farther 
southward  they  disappear  entirely.  At  Copenhagen  the  aversge  tide 
is  about  one  foot. 

The  Swedish  naturaUsts  have  observed  a  rise  of  the  waiesa  in  the 
Baltic  which  seems  to  proceed  fr^un  another  cause.  The  sorlaee  some- 
times rises  to  three  feet  and  upwards  above  the  ordinary  level,  and 
maintains  itself  at  that  height  sometbnes  only  for  a  few  days,  but 
occasionally  for  seveni  weeks  altogether^  This  change  oocon  in  all 
seasons,  but  is  most  fk^qnent  in  autumn.  This  j^enomencn  has  not 
yet  been  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  Baltic  does  not  abound  in  fish  either  as  to  qkecies  or  nnmbers. 
The  herring  once  visited  it  in  shoals,  and  this  fishery  was  eonaideraUe 
in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  along  the  coasts  of  Scania,  or  sootheni 
Sweden ;  but  since  that  time  only  individuals  have  been  caught.  It 
would  even  seem  that  it  has  abandoned  tiie  Kattegat  But  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sweden,  especially  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  a  fish  ii 
caught  in  great  numbers,  which  ia  only  distinguished  from  the  herrii^ 
by  its  being  smaller.  It  is  called  stromling,  and  is  th«  only  fish  of  the 
Baltic  which  is  not  consumed  in  its  fr«ah  state,  but  dried,  salted,  and 
otherwise  prepared  for  a  distant  market.  The  greatest  quantity  is 
taken  between  the  Quarken  and  the  Aland  Islands^  and  many  families  on 
this  coast  gain  their  subsistence  by  this  fisheiy.  The  next  most 
important  fisheiy  is  that  in  the  straits  between  the  Danish  Wands 
Many  species,  which  are  not  found  farther  to  the  east,  especially  those  of 
the  cod  kind,  enter  these  straits  from  the  Kattegat,  and  afford  an 
abundant  supply  of  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  smaller 
idands.  On  the  east  coast  of  the  Baltio  only  a  {jsw  families  subsist  by 
fishing  alone,  if  we  except  the  Island  of  (lottland  and  the  Aland 
Islands,  on  which  a  considerable  number  of  seab  are  killed  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  which  in  winter  attaches  itself  to  these  islands. 
The  most  abundant  species  of  fish  next  to  those  already  named  are 
salmon,  stui^geon,  turbot,  fiounder,  and  the  sword-fish.  Whales  are 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  cast  upon  the  shore  in  a  dead  state.  The 
Ddpkmtu  Pkoeama  is  fr^uently  caught  along  the  shores  of  Soania. 

Among  the  productions  of  the  Baltic  we  must  notice  ambcK  Though 
met  with  sometimes  in  a  few  other  countries,  as  in  Sici^,  it  is  chiefly 
on  the  southern  coast  of  this  sea  that  it  is  produced  in  considerahle 
quantities.  Pftrt  is  dug  in  a  few  places  at  a  distance  of  900  feet  from 
tiie  beach ;  and  part  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the  waves  altera  prevalence 
of  north-westeriy  and  yresterly  winds.  Iisige  quantities  have  beea 
lately  dug  up  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  Angersk,  or  Ansercbe,  in  the 
Russian  government  of  Kurland. 

The  countries  surrounding  the  Baltic  supply  timber,  grsin  of 
diflferent  kinds,  hides,  tallow,  &&,  in  the  greatest  abundanee  and  of  the 
first  quality.  If  we  except  the  seas  contiguous  to  the  British  Island^ 
and  that  which  incloses  the  maritime  traces  of  the  Chinese  empire,  no 
portion  of  the  ocean  ii  so  much  frequented  by  ships  as  the  Baltic.  In 
1849,  the  total  number  of  vessels  which  passed  inwards  and  outwards 
through  the  Sound  was  18,959,  and  between  8000  and  4000  more  passed 
through  the  Canal  of  Kiel  and  the  Great  Belt ;  and  ail  thia  in  q»iteaf  the 
difficulties  and  disadvantages  to  which  the  navigation  of  this  sea  ii 
subjectb  These  difficulties  arise  partiy  fhmi  the  narrowness  of  the  sea, 
and  partly  from  its  numerous  sand-banks  along  the  southern  sad 
eastern  shores,  where  shipwrecks  are  more  frequent  than  in  any  other 
part  Besides  this,  the  harbours  of  the  Baltic  are  shut  up  for  three  or 
four  months  by  the  ice,  and  thus  the  navigation  is  interrupted  for 
necuiy  one-third  of  the  year.  Another  disadvantage  is  the  shsBowaess 
of  the  harbours  on  the  southern  coast  and  the  complete  want  of  tidsft. 
No  vessel  drawing  20  feet  of  water  can  enter  any  harbour  as  far  sb 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  most  of  them  admit  only  such  as  draw  15 
or  16  feet.  Consequently  tiie  vessels  which  vint  these  ports  averse 
only  between  200  and  800  tona  This  oiroumstanoe  places  these 
countries  under  great  diaadvantafles  in  carrying  on  a  oommaroe  with 
remote  parts,  as  in  long  voyages  the  profits  arisu^  firom  laige  veesds 
are  mucm  greater  than  when  small  ships  are  used.  The  harbcun  to 
the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland 'are  much  deeper,  and  admit  vesnls 
of  600  tons  and  upwards;  but  as  these  countries  are  less  prodndave 
their  trade  is  in  consequence  comparatively  inoonsiderabla 

The  Swedes  long  since  observed  that  some  places  fermeriy  euvwod 
by  the  sea  had  become  dry  land  in  the  course  of  time.  TUs  induced 
some  Swedish  naturalists  to  suppose  that  the  surface  of  the  Baltic  was 
lowering.  But  as  this  opinion  could  not  be  adopted  without  supposing  , 
that  the  surface  of  the  whole  ocean  underwent  a  similar  change,  others 
thought  that  the  whole  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  was  slowly 
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rising.  Celsiofl^  a  cenhuy  ago,  oaleulated  from  some  taradittonal  data, 
that  ikoB  rise  amounted  to  about  45  inches  in  a  century.  It  is  certain 
that^  enpecially  along  the  Qulf  of  Bothnia,  and  still  more  to  the  north 
of  the  Qusriten,  several  tracts  are  now  dry  land  which  were  formerly 
oox-ered  by  the  sea ;  as  for  instance  near  Toraeo,  some  places  which 
were  passed  over  in  boats  by  the  French  astronomers  when  they 
measured  a  degree-,  are  now  changed  into  meadows.  As  however  this 
portion  gI  the  gulf  receives  ver^  numerous^  large,  and  rapid  rivers, 
which  bring  down  great  quantities  of  stones  and  earthy  matter,  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  these  changes  have  been  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  riven. 

The  Baltic  is  called  by  the  Germans,  Danes,  and  Swedes,  Ostsee,  or 
Eastern  Sea.  It  is  uncertain  whence  the  name  of  Baltic  is  derived. 
In  a  speculation  of  Dr.  Liatham*s  in  Smith's  'Greek  and  Roman 
Geography,'  it  is  derived  from  BaltiOy  a  name  given  to  an  island  o£P 
the  coast  of  Scythia  by  Pliny  (xxxvii  7).  Dr.  Latham  believes  further 
that  the  Danish  island  of  Fyen  or  Sealand,  or  both,  represents  Baltia,  and 
that  the  name  of  Belts  given  to  the  channel  by  the  Danish  islands  and 
Jutland,  also  originated  in  the  ancient  Baltia.  The  term  Baltic  was 
first  used  by  Adam  of  Bremen,  a  monk  of  the  12th  century,  in  his 
description  of  the  Baltic  and  the  countries  about  it.  In  the  Lithuanian 
language,  which  probably  had  some  affinity  with  that  of  the  ancient 
Prussians,  haUa  signifies  *  white ;'  and  it  would  seem  that  seas  which 
in  wic««r  are  partly  covered  with  ice  have  frequently  been  called 
White  QeaM. 

(Catteau's  TdUeau  de  la  Mtr  Baltique;  Travde  of  Yon  Budi, 
Thompson,  Schubert.) 

BALTIMORE.    [Cork,  County  of.^ 

BALTIMORE,  a  considerable  city  m  the  county  of  the  same  name 
in  the  state  of  Maryland,  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Baltimore 
is  fdtuated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Patapsco,  and  between  it  and 
Gunpowder  River,  both  of  which  streams  empty  themselves  into 
Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  west  side  near  its  head.  The  county  is  sepa- 
rHted  from  Ann  Arundel  county  on  the  south  and  south-w^  by  the 
Patapsco,  and  from  Harford  county  on  the  east  and  nortii-esst  by  the 
Gunpowder.  On  the  west  and  north-west  it  joins  Frederick  county, 
has  Pennsylvania  on  the  north,  and  is  bounded  by  Chesapeake  Bay 
on  the  south-east. 

In  1729  an  act  was  passed  by  the  proprietary  government  of  Mary- 
land for  erecting  a  town  on  the  nortn  side  of  the  Patapsco^  and  in  the 
following  year  it  was  laid  out  and  called  Baltimore,  from  the  name  of 
the  founder  of  the  colony  of  Maryland.  For  many  years  it  did  not 
flourifih,  and  in  1765  it  contained  only  about  fifty  houses.  The  rapid 
extension  of  the  place  may  be  ascribed  to  its  position,  which  is  &vour- 
able  for  foreign  trade. 

The  town  of  Baltimore  is  built  round  a  basin  which  forms  one  of  the 
securest  harbours  in  the  United  States,  and  is  capable  of  containing 
2000  sail  of  merchant-ships.  The  entrance  to  this  harbour,  whidi  is 
narrow,  is  defended  by  a  fori.  The  harbour  is  generally  deep  enough 
to  receive  ships  of  laige  burden,  but  only  small  vessels  can  go  quite 
up  to  the  town.  As  from  its  formation  vessels  can*  only  depart  from 
this  harbour  with  the  wind  in  a  particular  quarter,  it  is  usual  for 
large  ships  to  load  and  unload  in  a  harbour  near  the  mouth  of  the 
basin,  whidi  is  formed  by  a  neck  of  land  called  Fell's  Point  For  the 
convenience  of  being  near  to  the  shipping  many  stores  and  houses 
have  been  built  on  this  point,  and  these  are  now  so  numerous  as  to  be 
joined  to  and  fonn  a  part  of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

The  exports  of  Baltimore  consist  principally  of  tobacco,  wheats 
wheat-flour,  maize,  hemp,  and  flax ;  and  its  imports  of  colonial  pro- 
duce and  the  principal  European  products  and  manufactures.  Much 
of  the  exjport  trade  fonneriy  carrieid  on  at  this  port  has  been  transferred 
to  New  York.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  the  commercial 
activity  of  Baltimore  by  the  construction  of  railways  and  canals. 

Baltimore  is  laid  out  with  regularity ;  the  streets,  some  of  which  are 
of  considerable  width,  are  generally  at  rig^nt  angles  to  each  otiier.  The 
town  contains  several  laige  and  handsome  churdies.  The  cathedral  con- 
tains a  fine  organ.  The  citizens  have  erected  a  monument  to  General 
AVashington :  the  statue^  which  is  16  feet  high,  is  placed  on  a  cirmilar 
pedestal  which  stands  on  a  base  60  feet  square ;  the  summit  is  160  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  as  a  spot  has  been  chosen  for  the  erection  of  the 
monument  v^cfa  is  100  feet  above  hi^-water  mark,  the  statue  is  a 
very  conspicuous  object :  it  was  sculptured  in  Italy. 

I'he  progress  of  the  town  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement 
of  its  popiUation  at  various  periods : — 
1776,    6,984 


1790,  18,608 
1800,  26,614 
1810,  46,665 


1820,  62,738 
1880,  80,625 
1840,  184,879 
1850,  169,012 


During  the  last  war  between  England  and  America  (in  September, 
1814),  an  attack  was  made  upon  this  city  by  the  British  troops  under 
General  Ross.  The  assailants  were  repulsed  by  the  citizens  with  con- 
siderable loss  on  both  sides.  To  commemorate  this  event  the  inhabit- 
ants have  erected  a  monument  of  marble  86  feet  in  hei^t,  whidi 
they  call  the  battle  monument,  and  upon  which  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  tJieir  fellow-citizens  who  fell  on  the  occasion. 

The  University  of  Maryland,  which  was  incorporated  by  the  state 
in  1812,  is  situated  in  Baltimore,  and  had  in  1861  in  its  medical  sdiool 
100  students^  under  the  care  of  six  profrssors.    The  Wa^ington 


Medical  College^  wliieh  was  incorporated  in  188S,  also  in  Baltimore^ 
had  25  students  in  1861.  Another  institution  for  more  general 
education,  which  is  called  St  Mary's  College,  is  under  the  direction 
of  Roman  Catholics.  It  was  fbunded  in  1791,  and  has  a  libruy  of 
19,600  volumes,  with  a  good  colleotion  of  philosophical  and  chemical 
^paratus. 

Baltimore  sends  two  members  to  the  House  of  Delegate^  and  one 
member  to  the  Senate  of  the  state  of  Maryland. 

The  city  is  about  84  miles  N.E.  f^m  Washington,  and  88  miles 
W.S.W.  f^m  Philadeli^iia.  It  is  situated  in  89**  19'  N.  lat,  and  76*"  44' 
W.  long. 

(Thompson's  J2pa2o;  BjalTBTrttvelMinAmenea;  American  Almanac  j 
Papert  Presented  to  Oongrem.) 

BALTINGLASS,  county  of  Wicklow,  Ireland,  a  post-town  and  ihe 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Baltinglaas  and  barony  of 
Upper  Talbotstown,  is  situated  on  the  river  Slaney  in  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  Wicklow,  in  62''  66'  N.  lat,  6°  43'  W.  long. ;  distant 
37  miles  S.S.W.  from  Dublin:  the  population  in  1861  was  1572  in  the 
town,  1016  in  the  workhouse.  12  in  the  fever  hospital,  and  85  in  the 
bridewelL  Baltinglass  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  28  electoral  divi- 
sions, with  an  area  of  189,108  acres^  and  a  population  in  1841  oi 
38,805,  in  1861  of  27,324. 

Baltinglass  fonneriy  possessed  a  considerable  trade  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iLiens,  woollens,  and  diapers.  Its  trade  is  now  confined  to 
bleaching.  The  town  is  wall  built  and  is  agreeably  situated.  It  pos- 
sesses a  good  market-place^  an  infirmary,  a  dispensary,  a  brideWel^ 
and  a  savings  bank.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held.  The  county 
constabulary  have  a  station  here.  Ten  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  parish  church,  standing  in  the  valley  a  little  above  the 
town,  comprises  a  portion  of  the  ancient  Cistercian  abbey,  called 
De  VaUa  Salutis,  founded  here  by  Dermot  MacMurrog^,  king  of 
Leinster,  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  The  abbot's  cartle 
adjoining,  in  later  times  occupied  by  the  Lords  Baltinglass,  remains 
in  good  preservation.  Baltinglass  before  the  Union  sent  two  members 
to  the  Irish  Parliament.  An  eminence  on  the  east  is  crowned  by  a 
remarkable  ancient  entrenchment  called  Rathcoran. 

BAMBARRA  is  an  extensive  country  in  the  interior  of  Northern 
Africa.  On  the  west  it  extends  to  5''  W.  long.,  and  on  the  east 
probably  at  least  to  the  meridian  of  Gkeenwi(^  Towards  the  north 
it  is  bounded  by  the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara,  about  lO**  N.  lat, 
and  to  the  south  it  extends  perhaps  to  about  9*"  N.  lat  It  derives 
its  name  fi*om  the  Bambarras,  a  tribe  of  negroes  who  are  the  native 
occupants  of  this  part  of  Africa. 

The  eastern  and  greater  part  of  the  country  is  a  plain,  slightly 
undulating,  and  intersected  by  rivers  of  considerable  sise,  which  in 
the  rainy  season  overflow  their  banks,  and  inundate  considerable 
tracts  of  land.  Along  the  banks  of  the  principal  river  of  the  country 
(the  Joliba)  a  dead  flat  of  great  extent  lies  on  both  sides.  A  eon- 
siderable  part  of  this  division  has  been  changed  into  nutrshes  by  the 
annual  inundations  of  the  rivers.  The  western  or  less  extensive  half 
is  hilly  and  even  mountainous,  comprehending  the  eastern  declivities 
of  an  extensive  mountain  system  called  the  KoNO  Mocntahts. 

The  climate  is  various.  It  is  sultry  and  oppressive  in  the  plains^ 
especially  on  the  boundary  of  the  Great  Desert^  but  where  the  coimtry 
rises  into  hills  the  air  is  comparatively  cooL  About  the  middle 
of  June  violent  gusts  of  wind  accompanied  by  thunder  and  rain 
usher  in  the  rainy  season,  which  continues  till  the  month  of 
November.  During  this  time  the  diurnal  rains  are  very  heavy,  and 
the  prevailing  winds  are  fh>m  the  south-west  The  termination  of 
t^e  rainy  season  is  likewise  attended  with  violent  tornadoes,  after 
which  the  wind  shifts  to  the  north-east,  and  continues  to  blow  from 
that  quarter  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  north-east  wind  changes  the 
Hce  of  the  country:  the  grass  soon  becomes  dry  and  withered;  th* 
rivers  subside  very  rapidly,  and  many  of  the  trees  shed  their  leaves. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Niger,  here  called  Joliba  or  D'joliba,  that 
is,  'the  great  water,*  or  'the  great  river.'  [Niqbr.]  Where  this  river 
descends  fW>m  the  mountain  rsgion  it  forms  some  cataracts  near 
Bammakoo,  not  far  from  the  western  boundary  of  Bambaira.  From 
this  point  it  runs  through  the  hilly  country  and  the  plain,  commonly 
between  extremely  low  banks  towards  the  east  north-east^  and  north- 
north-east  Numerous  villages  and  some  considerable  places^  as  Sego, 
Sansanding,  Silla,  and  Jennie,  stand  upon  this  stream.  Below  Sego 
the  river  divides  into  two  branches,  which  again  unite  at  Isaca^  a 
village  situated  at  a  conaideraUe  distance  below  Jenn^.  Afterwuds 
it  falls  into  the  eastern  part  of  a  large  lake  called  D'ebbee  or  D'ebo, 
and  issuing  fh>m  it  on  the  northern  side  passes  to  Timbuctoo.  In  tiiis 
tract  the  river  is  navigated  by  vessels  of  from  60  to  80  tons  burden, 
and  drawing  six  or  seven  feet  water.  No  considerable  river  joins  it  in 
its  course  through  Bambarra  from  the  north ;  but  from  the  south  it 
receives  many  tributaries,  as  the  Bagoe  and  the  Koraba.  The  Koraba 
is  navigated  by  vessels  of  60  or  80  tons  burden. 

Of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Bambarra  not  much  is  known.  Iron 
seems  to  abound  in  many  districts,  and  utensils  of  this  metal  ars 
made  and  exported  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  Salt  is  imported 
in  large  quantities  from  the  Sahara  and  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

Among  the  vegetables  cultivated  are  maize^  millet,  eaasavm,  yams^ 
cotton,  and  water-melons;  also  French  beans  and  onions.  In  tii« 
rainy  season  cabbages,  carrots,  and  turnips  are  raised.    Tobaneo  to 
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planted  in  some  disirictB;  and  in  others  the  indigo  plant  grows 
■pontaneoualy.  Of  the  small  number  of  fruit-trees  which  are  met  with 
the  pistachio  is  the  principal.  From  the  kernel  of  the  butter-tree,  called 
by  Park  the  shea-tree,  and  by  Cailli^  c^,  an  ash-gray  butter  iaextracted, 
which  is  a  considerable  object  of  agricultural  industry  and  trade. 

In  the  southern  district  the  enormous  baobab  is  very  common  and 
its  fruit  much  esteemed.  After  the  shell  has  been  broken,  the  pulp 
is  taken  out,  dried  well  in  the  sun,  and  then  slightly  poiinded  to 
extract  the  fecula,  whidi  is  used  for  sauces,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
honey.  Among  other  trees  are  Bambtteea  of  great  size,  and  tamarind- 
trees.  Ropes  are  made  of  Ribiieui  Ccmnibinut;  and  the  Jthamnua 
Jjotut  bears  a  firuit  of  a  pleasant  taste,  rather  acid,  and  in  colour 
resembling  gingerbread.  Many  districts  are  covered  with  extenaiye 
forests. 

The  pastures  both  in  the  wooded  tracts  and  in  the  open  plains 
being  extensive  and  excellent,  the  domestic  animals  are  numerous,  as 
horned  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  horses  of  a  fine  breed.  Poultry 
abounds  in  every  district,  and  wild  guinea-fowls  are  very  common. 
Dogs  are  reared  and  fattened  for  food.  In  the  rivers  there  are  alliga- 
tors and  turtles,  besides  fish  in  great  abundance,  which  afford  subsist- 
ence to  a  great  number  of  families  along  the  Joliba.  Dried  fish  is  a 
considerable  article  of  commerce.  The  marshes,  which  in  many  parts 
are  of  very  great  extent,  are  frequented  by  numbers  of  aquatic  birds, 
as  pelicans,  egrets,  trumpetrbirds,  puffins,  Barbary  ducks,  teals,  and 
various  other  species.  A  large  quantity  of  honey  is  collected  from 
bee-hives  placed  in  trees.  The  termite  hills  are  here  as  numerous  as 
on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal;  but  they  are  only  18  inches  or  2  feet 
in  height,  whilst  on  the  coast  they  commonly  attain  8  or  9  feet 

The  aborigines  of  Bambarra  do  not  seem  to  have  advanced  much  in 
civilisation.  They  compose  the  peasantry  of  the  country.  The  soil 
however  is  ill-cultivated  bv  them,  and  their  villages  are  disgustingly 
dirty.  These  people  eat  all  sorts  of  animals,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice, 
serpents,  and  lizards.  Nearly  all  that  they  cultivate  for  the  market  is 
a  little  cotton,  which  they  exchange  for  salt. 

Among  iAkem  two  other  tribes  of  negroes  have  formed  establishments, 
the  Mandingoee  and  the  Foulahs,  who  have  removed  firom  the  Kong 
Mountains.  These  compose  the  population  of  the  towns,  and  are  the 
mechanics  and  merchants.  Having  embraced  Tslamism  they  are 
much  more  advanced  in  civilisation  than  the  Bambarras ;  and  Oailli^ 
observes  that  in  some  places  pubUc  schools  are  erected,  in  which 
reading  and  writing  are  taught. 

The  Moors  who  are  dispersed  over  the  western  parts  of  the  Qreat 
Desert  have  established  themselves  in  the  towns,  especially  along  the 
Joliba,  where  they  occupy  themselves  with  trade.  Having  introduced 
Islamism  they  have  obtained  a  great  degree  of  authority  with  the 
petty  sovereigns  of  the  country  and  the  Mandingocs  and  Foulahs. 

The  language  of  the  Bambarras  has  a  great  affinity  to  that  of  the 
Mandingoes  according  to  Mungo  Park ;  but  Cailli^  states  that  they 
have  also  a  peculiar  dialect. 

Bambarra  carries  on  a  very  active  commerce  though  it  is  limited  to 
a  small  number  of  commodities.  The  Mandingoes  export  ivory  to  the 
European  establishments  on  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  the  western 
coast  of  Afirica.  The  Moors  established  in  the  towns  along  the  Niger 
cany  on  an  extensive  commerce  through  the  Sahara,  with  the  countries 
along  the  Mediterranean.  The  principal  trading  places  are  from  east 
to  west,  Jenn^,  Sansandino,  Sboo,  Yamina,  Bammakoo,  and  Bour^. 
Bour^,  to  the  south-west  of  Bammakoo,  is  the  principal  market  for 
gold,  which  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Kong  Mountains  westward  from 
Bambarra.  Smdl  canoes  go  from  Jennie  to  Bour^  and  return  laden 
with  the  gold.  Besides  gold  the  principal  articles  of  exchange  are 
slaves,  ivory,  and  coarse  cotton-cloth  maide  by  the  natives :  thoy  are 
exchanged  for  salt  brought  from  the  desert,  for  tobacco,  hardware,  and 
European  merchandise.  In  their  way  to  the  northern  countries  they 
pass  trough  Timbuctoo,  which  is  the  general  depdt  for  the  traffia 
There  seems  also  to  exist  some  trade  with  the  coast  of  Guinea,  from 
which  salt  is  imported. 

Bambarra  is  governed  by  a  number  of  petty  independent  chiefs, 
who  often  go  to  war  with  one  another.  The  towns  inhabited  by  the 
Foulahs,  Mandingoes,  and  Moors,  seem  to  be  independent  of  the 
sovereigns  in  whose  countries  they  are  situated. 

(Mungo  Park ;  RenneU ;  Cailli^ ;  maps  in  Mungo  Park's  and  Cailli^'s 
Tra/vds!) 

BAMBERG,  the  chief  town  of  the  bailiwick  of  Bamberg  (which  now 
forms  a  part  of  the  circle  of  Upper  Franoonia  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria),  and  the  seat  of  the  former  prince-bishope  of  Bamberg,  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  moat  fertile  and  delightful  districts  in  Central 
Germany.  It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  tiiie  Rc^g^nitz  which  here  divides  into 
four  branches^  about  8  miles  above  the  influx  of  that  river  into  the 
Main,  about  160  miles  by  railway  N.W.  from  Munich,  and  SO  miles  W. 
from  Baireuth.  The  three  quarters  into  which  the  Regnitz  divides  the 
town  are  united  by  two  bridges.  The  town  contains  2000  houses,  13 
churches,  16  places  of  instruction  and  public  charities,  and  9  military 
edifices.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  21,000,  of  whom  not 
more  than  1500  are  Protestants  and  560  Jews,  the  remainder  being 
Roman  Catholics.  Bambeig,  one-half  of  which  is  built  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre,  on  seven  eminences,  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  bv  a  colony  of  Saxons  who  settled  in  these  parts  in  the 
year  804,  and  it  was  embellished  by  Charlemagne  with  the  church  of 


St.  Martin.  The  deep  ditches  bordering  its  ramparta  which  have  been 
partially  razed  are  laid  out  in  walks  and  gardens ;  the  whole  pUoe  is 
well  paved  and  lighted.  Amongst  the  buildings  most  deserving  of 
notice  are  a  cathedral  with  four  towers  rebuilt  in  1110,  in  the 
Byzantine  style ;  but  the  pointed  arch  appears  in  the  vanltiqg  of  the 
interior  except  at  the  east  end  of  the  stmoture,  which  is  of  more 
ancient  date  and  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  dinrdi  bj  its 
plain  arches;  it  contains  monuments  in  memory  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  the  Pious  and  his  virgin  consort  CunignndSi  Pope  Clement  XL, 
and  several  Bamberg  prelates ;  a  '  Resurrection'  by  Tintoretto  adorns 
the  high  altar;  and  there  are  other  pieces  by  YanDyck,  Sandnrt, 
Merian,  &c.,  in  other  parts  of  the  interior.  The  hi|^  altar  wbidi  is  in 
an  elaborate  Ghreek  st^e  is  entirely  out  of  character  with  the  edifice. 
The  whole  of  this  fine  cathedral  has  lately  undergone  a  thorough  repair. 
The  edifice  as  well  as  the  venerable  palace  dose  to  it  crowns  St^  Peter's 
Mount ;  the  palace  once  an  imperial  and  episcopal  reaidenoe  has  been 
degraded  into  a  guard-house,  stables,  coach-houses,  &c.  Opposite  to 
these  buildings  stands  the  episcopal  palace,  which  is  three  stories  high, 
and  built  in  the  Italian  style :  it  was  begun  in  1702,  but  not  more 
than  one-half  has  been  completed ;  there  are  some  frescoes  and  paint- 
ings of  much  merit  in  the  apartments.  The  church  of  St  James  is 
remarkable  for  its  handsome  portal,  a  cupola  painted  in  ftcsoo,  and 
several  good  altar-pieces.  The  Benedictine  monastery  on  St.  Michael's 
Mount  which  overlooks  the  town  has  been  transformed  into  an  asylum 
for  the  reception  of  aged  burgesses  and  their  wives,  and  the  adjacent 
provostry  into  an  hospital  for  lunatics.  The  collegiate  church  of 
St  Stephen  ia  now  a  I^testant  place  of  worship ;  and  the  Frandacsn 
monastery  is  the  seat  of  local  government  and  justice,  and  its  former 
yard  and  grounds  have  been  appropriated  to  a  fruit-market 

There  is  no  church  in  Bamberg  however  comparable  for  grandeur, 
simplicity,  and  internal  beauty,  and  embellishments  with  that  of  St 
Martin,  which  was  erected  by  the  Jesuits  between  the  years  1690  and 
1693.  The  Jesuits'  college  attached  to  it  has  a  library  well  furnished 
with  printed  books,  and  containing  upwards  of  1800  manuscripti 
written  on  vellum,  belonging  to  periods  between  the  8th  and  16th  cen- 
turies ;  close  a4Joining  to  it  are  a  cabinet  of  natural  history  particularly 
rich  in  conchology  and  entomology,  a  collection  of  instruments  and 
apparatus  for  experimental  philosophy,  lecture-rooms  for  divinity  and 
philosophy,  &c.  The  buildmgs  of  the  Gymnasium  are  in  the  same 
street  The  Maxplata  (Maximilian  Square),  a  spadous  market-plaee, 
forms  a  prominent  embellishment  of  the  town ;  and  the  Emestinian 
Institution  for  educating  young  ecclesiastics  stands  on  one  side  of  it 
Near  the  syusgogue  is  a  handsome  theatre  and  ball-room. 

The  Geiersworth,  a  winter  residence  of  tiie  prince-bishops,  built  on  an 
island  formed  by  the  Regnitz,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Court  of  Appeal ; 
its  gardens  contain  a  bathing  establishment  as  well  as  an  open  street 
On  an  island  united  to  the  upper  or  western  quarter  and  lower  town 
by  a  stone  bridge  stands  the  Rathhaus,  or  town-hall,  which  is  covered 
externally  with  rude  fresco  paintings.  The  Ludwig  Canal  which  con- 
nects the  Main  with  the  Danube  issues  out  of  the  RegnitK  doee  to  the 
town-halL 

The  Infirmary,  erected  by  Bishop  Erthal,  with  its  anatomical, 
surgical,  and  dinioal  sdiools,  larboratory,  and  botanic  garden,  is 
another  of  those  institutions  of  which  the  Bambergers  have  reason  to 
be  proud.  Till  the  year  1585  they  had  a  university,  which  was  then 
diuiged  into  a  Gymnasium  Academicum,  but  this  seminary  in  1804 
was  replaced  by  a  Lyceum,  where  a  complete  course  of  divinity  and 
philosophy  is  given,  and  the  former  medical  fisoulty  has  been  retained. 
The  studies  pursued  in  the  modem  Gymnasium  too  are  of  a  very 
comprehensive  kind  and  directed  by  eight  professors  and  five  teachers 
There  is  a  training-school  for  teachera;  horticulture  is  one  of  the 
branches  of  instruction  taught  Besides  elementary  schools  for  the 
lower  classes  Bamberg  possesses  a  school  for  mechanics,  a  JewsT  school, 
an  academy  for  drawing,  a  sodety  for  '  promoting  genuine  piety  with 
brotherly  love,'  founded  in  1Q18,  another  for  aiding  the  dck  and  necessi- 
tous, and  a  third  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  anu  sciences.  The 
number  of  libraries  and  collections,  public  and  private,  is  considerable; 
among  them  are  the  Royal  Library  with  about  56,000  volumes  and 
many  scarce  manuscripts^  a  chapter  library,  and  three  sdiool  librarieB; 
the  Town  Museum  of  Natural  History,  rich  in  spedmens,  and  the  Cabi- 
net of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy  attadied  to'  the  Lyceum ; 
various  private  collections  in  the  town,  among  which  we  may  mention 
Yon  Stcmgd's,  which  contains  above  13,000  wood  and  copper-plate 
engravinga  Bambeig  daims  the  honour  of  having  printed  the  first 
German  work,  namely,  Bonner's  '  Fables,'  which  bears  the  date  of 
1461,  and  of  whidi  a  copy  is  extant  in  the  library  at  Brunswick. 
Among  the  numerous  incorporations  in  this  town  is  that  of  the 
g^ardenertf,  which  consist"  of  above  700  members,  indnding  masten, 
apprentices,  and  workmen.  The  highest  prize  which  it  gives — and  it  is 
given  but  once  in  three  years — ^is  for  the  cultivation  of  officinal  plants 
particularly  the  liouorice  root,  of  which  above  50,000  Iba^  used  to  be 
annually  sent  abroad,  but  it  is  said  to  be  less  grown  now  than  formerly. 
Very  considerable  quantities  of  vegetable  seeds  are  also  raised  ani 
exported  by  the  Bamberg  growers.  The  beer  of  Bamberg  is  in  much 
demand  in  some  of  the  German  states.  The  other  manufactcrei 
consist  of  tobacco,  porcelain,  musical  instruments,  marble  wares, 
starch,  sealing-wax,  gold  and  silver  plate,  gloves,  ftc.  Two  annual 
fain  give  Ufe  to  the  trade  of  the  town,  the  situation  of  which  on  the 
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Royal  Bavarian  railway  enablea  it  to  participate  largely  in  the  traffic 
carried  on  between  the  north  and  Bonth  of  Germany.  A  railroad 
already  open  as  far  as  Sohweinfurth  is  in  course  of  construction 
westward  to  Frankfurt-am-Main  and  wDl  connect  Bambeig  with  the 
Rhine  railway  sydteuL  The  navigation  of  the  Regnita  for  the  laiver- 
eized  river-crafty  which  commences  at  FoiUieim  about  14  miles  higher 
up,  is  however  much  impeded  by  milLi  and  water-wheels.  Below 
Bamberg  small  steamers  ply  to  Mayence.  The  environs  of  Bamberg 
abound  in  picturosque  sites  and  present  varied  attractions  to  the 
visiter.  The  hills  about  it  sre  richly  clothed  with  orchards,  vineyards, 
and  hop-gardens ;  and  the  level  land  at  the  base  Ib  one  vast  kitchen- 
garden  yielding  an  immense  quantity  of  v^etables,  cherries,  plums, 
grapes,  and  o^r  fruits.  From  a  hill  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  and 
crowned  with  the  keep  and  ruined  walls  of  the  old  castle  of  Altenbei^, 
.  is  one  of  the  finest  views  in  all  central  Germany,  commanding  the 
city,  the  valleys  of  the  Regnita  and  the  Main,  and  a  vast  extent  of 
richly  cultivated  country. 

BAMBOROUGH,  or  BAMBURGH,  an  ancient  town  on  the  coast 
of  Northumberland,  is  situated  in  55*"  86'  N.  lat,  l""  42'  W.  long., 
50  miles  N.  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  329  miles  N.N.W.  from 
London ;  it  is  about  6  miles  from  the  Belford  station  of  the  York, 
Newcastle,  and  Berwick  railway,  which  is  880  miles  from  London : 
the  population  of  the  townships  of  Bamborough  and  Bamborough 
Castle  in  1851  was  466.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Lindisfame  and  diocese  of  Durluun. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  under  the  year  547  states  that  Ida  then  began 
to  reign,  and  was  twelve  years  king  of  Northumberland,  and  built 
Bebbanburgh,  which  he  first  inclosed  with  a  hedge  and  after  with  a 
wall.  Though  now  only  a  small  village  it  was  once  a  royal  burgh, 
and  possessed  the  privilege  of  returning  two  members  to  Parliament 
The  castle,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom,  stands  on  a 
perpendicular  rock  close  to  the  sea,  above  the  level  of  which  it  is  150 
feetw  The  cantle  is  only  accessible  on  the  south-east  side.  Within 
the  keep  was  discovered  in  1770  an  andent  draw-well  145  feet  deep, 
cut  through  the  solid  basaltic  rock  upon  which  the  keep  stands  into 
the  sandstone  below.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  after  the 
memorable  battle  of  Musselbuivh,  Sir  John  Forster,  Warden  of  the 
Marches,  was  made  governor  of  Bamburgh  Castle.  Sir  John's  grand- 
son obtained  a  grant  of  it,  and  also  of  the  manor,  from  James  L  His 
descendant  Thomas  having  joined  the  rebel  troops  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender,  his  estates  were  confiscated.  They  were  afterwards  pur- 
chased by  Nathaniel  Lord  Ci'ewe,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  married 
his  niece.  On  the  death  of  this  prelate  in  1721  the  manor  of  Bam- 
borough and  other  estates  were  bequeathed  by  him  to  charitable 
purposes  at  the  discretion  of  his  trustees. 

Wlien  the  castle  of  Bamburgh  devolved  to  the  trustees  it  had 
been  for  ages  an  uninhabited  nun,  and  in  all  probability  would  have 
remained  so  still  if  it  had  not  occurred  to  one  of  the  trustees.  Dr. 
John  Sharp,  archdeacon  of  Northumberland  and  vicar  of  Hartbum, 
that  the  shell  of  the  building  might  be  rendered  habitable.  With 
this  view  he  expended  many  thousand  pounds  of  his  private  fortune, 
and  left  an  estate  for  the  perpetual  repair  and  maintenance  of  the 
great  tower  or  keep,  thinkmg  that  the  occasional  residence  of  the 
trustees  there  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  looking  from  time 
to  time  into  the  state  of  their  £ums  and  personally  superintending 
the  schools,  dispensary,  and  provision  for  the  relief  of  shipwrecked 
marinera^  which  he  had  first  suggested  to  his  brother  trustees,  and 
with  their  oo-operation  had  prosperously  commenced. 

All  these  institutions  have  been  maintained  and  greatly  extended 
by  successive  trustees ;  not  because  they  were  bound  to  do  so,  but 
because  they  approved  of  the  continuation  of  the  charities  which  had 
first  emanated  fi-om  the  benevolent  mind  of  Dr.  Sharp.  Various  signals 
are  made  use  of  to  warn  vessels  in  thick  and  stormy  weather  from 
that  most  dangerous  cluster  of  rocks  called  the  Fern  Islands.  A 
life-boat  and  all  kinds  of  implements  useful  in  saving  crews  and 
vessels  in  distress  are  always  in  readiness,  as  well  as  all  means  to 
prevent  wrecks  from  being  plundered  and  for  restoring  them  to  their 
owners.  This  charity  has  also  been  judiciously  extended  to  the  relief 
of  seamen  who  may  sufibr  either  by  shipwreck  or  otherwira  in  navi- 
gating this  dangerous  coast  By  tiiese  means  many  lives  are  saved 
and  an  asylum  is  offered  to  shipwrecked  persons  in  the  castle  for  a 
week  or  longer  if  necessary.  The  bodies  of  those  who  are  lost  are 
decently  interred  at  the  expense  of  this  charity.  There  are  likewise 
the  necessary  instruments  and  tackle  for  raising  veasels  which  have 
sunk,  and  whatever  goods  may  be  saved  are  deposited  in  the  castle. 
There  is  in  the  castle  a  dispensary,  where  medicines  are  supplied 
gratuitously  to  the  poor  twice  a  week. 

In  the  year  1778  the  then  trustees  laid  the  first  foundation  of  a 
library  by  the  purchase  of  the  entire  collection  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Sharp,  curate  of  Bamboroiurgh,  then  lately  deceased.  But  it  was  not 
till  after  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Sharp  in  1792  that  the  trust  acquired 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  part  of  their  literary  treasure.  In  this 
munificent  donation  was  comprehended  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
library  of  Dr.  John  Sharp,  archbishop  of  York.  It  was  formed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  and 
besides  a  very  comprehensive  selection  of  the  most  esteemed  works 
in  theology  and  eccfesiastioal  history,  the  best  editions  of  all  the 
classic  authors^  and  our  own  historians^  contains  a  very  curious 


iblage  of  tracts  and  pamphlets,  chiefly  historical  and  controver* 
sial,  during  a  period  of  more  than  80  years.  The  library  books  are 
lent  free  of  chaige  to  persons  residing  within  20  miles  of  the  castle. 
There  are  two  schools ;  one  for  girls  is  within  the  walls  of  the  castle, 
where  are  also  apartments  for  a  matron  and  30  girls  who  are  boarded, 
dothed,  and  educated  firom  the  age  of  9  to  15  years.  The  school  for 
boys,  also  foimerhr  within  the  widls  of  the  castle,  has  been  removed 
to  the  village :  this  school  has  a  master  and  assistant 

The  funds  of  the  charity  are  likewise  applied  in  the  augmentation 
of  small  benefices,  in  contributions  towards  the  building  and  enlarging 
of  churches,  and  the  foundation  and  support  of  schools,  exhibitions 
to  young  men  going  to  either  of  the  universities,  the  binding  out  oi 
apprentices,  annuities  and  casual  donations  to  distressed  individuals, 
and  subscriptions  to  different  charitable  institutions.  In  1830  the 
total  income  of  Lord  Crewe's  estates  was  8126Z.  Ss.  Sd. 

The  church  is  of  unmixed  early  English  style ;  cruciform,  with  a 
tower  at  the  west  end.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Aidan,  who  was  b<shop 
of  Lindisfame  in  the  6th  century ;  to  whom  the  conversion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Northumbria  is  ascribed,  and  whose 
adventures  are  related  at  some  length  by  Bede  ('  Hist  £ca'  iii.  8). 
The  living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  trustees  of  Lord  Crewe. 

{Corretpondent  <U  £amboro«g?L) 

BAMBOUK  is  a  country  in  Africa  extending  between  12''  and  14* 
N.  lat,  8"*  and  11**  W.  long.  It  occupies  a  part  of  the  declivities 
with  which  the  extensive  system  of  the  Kong  Mountains  descends 
towards  the  northern  plain  and  the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara.  It  is 
very  mountainous,  its  whole  surfiice  being  covered  by  extensive  ranges 
and  the  intervening  valleys ;  only  towards  the  western  boundary 
along  the  river  Ba-Fing  the  valleys  pass  into  plains  of  moderate 
extent  The  climate  is  sultry,  particidarly  during  the  rainy  season, 
which  usually  conuuences  in  July  and  continues  till  November.  The 
mountains  i^ord  excellent  pasture  to  numerous  herds  of  homed 
cattle,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys  produce  maize,  millet, 
manioc,  melons,  and  rice  in  abundance.  The  vine  is  said  to  flourish 
in  a  wild  state.  There  are  extensive  forests.  The  mines  yield  silver 
and  iron  of  excellent  quality  and  also  a  great  quantity  of  gold.  The 
portion  of  the  Kong  Mountains  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  meridian 
of  Qreenwich  is. a  very  auriferous  region,  and  by  hr  the  greatest 
part  of  the  gold  which  is  exported  to  Europe  and  Asia  from  Africa  is 
collected  in  Bambouk  and  the  countries  adjacent  to  it  on  the  east  and 
south.  The  principal  gold  mines  of  Bambouk  are  situated  to  the 
south  of  the  city  of  Bambouk  in  the  mountains  of  Tambaoura;  but 
a  greater  quantity  seems  to  be  obtained  by  washing  the  sand  which 
the  rivers  have  carried  down  from  the  mountains  and  imbedded  along 
their  courses  in  the  alluvial  soil  Part  of  the  gold  is  converted  into 
ornaments  for  the  women ;  but  by  fiir  the  greater  part  of  it  is  exported 
by  the  Moors  to  Timbuctoo,  whence  it  f^ds  its  way  to  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  to  Egypt,  and  to  Asia.  It  is  exchanged  for  other  com- 
modities, but  chiefly  for  salt,  the  value  of  which  article  is  very  great 
in  these  mountainous  countries  of  Africa.  Salt  is  brought  from 
the  Sahara. 

Among  the  wild  animals  of  the  woods,  with  which  a  great  part  of 
the  country  is  covered,  lions,  leopards,  and  elephants  are  mentioned ; 
ivory  is  brought  hence  to  the  western  coast 

The  Ba-Fing,  which  traverses  the  eastem  districts  of  Bambouk  and 
divides  it  from  Brooko,  is  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the 
Senegal ;  Mungo  Park  looked  upon  it  as  the  principal  feeder  of  that 
river.  It  rises  near  11*  N.  lat,  runs  in  a  general  direction  from 
south  to  north,  and  after  uniting  its  flood  with  that  of  numerous 
tributaries^  it  waters  Bambouk  and  then  joins  another  large  river 
coming  from  the  west  called  Kokoro.  The  river  thus  formed  receives 
the  name  of  Senegal  and  runs  to  the  west-north-west 

The  whole  mountainous  tract  which  forms  the  northern  declivity 
of  the  Kong  Mountains  is  inhabited  by  the  Mandingoes,  a  negro  race. 
Some  ruined  forts  which  are  met  with  in  the  district  of  Bambouk  are 
remains  of  stations  erected  by  the  Portuguese,  who  obtained  a  footing 
here  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.    [Afbioa.] 

(Mungo  Park ;  Bitter's  Africa;  Cailli^'s  Journey  from  Sierra  Leone 
to  Tmimctoo,) 

BAMPTON,  Devonshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  and  hundred 
of  Bampton,  is  situated  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Batham  a 
feeder  of  the  Exe,  about  half-way  between  Exeter  and  Minehead,  in 
50*  59*  N.  lat,  8"  29'  W.  long.,  22  miles  N.  from  Exeter,  and  161 
miles  W.S.W.  from  London :  Uie  population  of  the  paiish  in  1851 
was  2102.  The  government  of  the  town  is  nominally  in  a  port-reeve 
and  bailiffs ;  but  for  many  years  past  they  have  had  no  power.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  with  the  curacy  of  Petton  in  the  archdeacomy  and 
diocese  of  Exeter. 

Bampton  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  is  but  a  small 
town.  The  staple  trade  of  the  place  is  lime  of  which  a  great  quantity 
obtained  from  very  extensive  stone  quarries  is  burnt  here.  The 
market  day  is  Wednesday.  There  are  two  annual  great  markets  on 
the  last  Thursday  in  March  and  last  Thursday  in  November,  and 
fairs  on  Whit-Tuesday  and  on  the  last  Thursday  of  October,  at  which 
are  sold  some  of  the  finest  sheep  in  England. 

The  church,  St  Michael's,  is  a  spacious  edifice  of  about  the  14th 
century  with  a  tower  70  feet  high.  It  has  an  old  groined  roof;  some 
stained  glass  is  in  the  north-east  window  |  and  Uiere  are  mutilated 
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relioi  of  moimnisiits  of  the  BkHb  of  B«Ul  Peitoii  diapol  wm  nbuUi 
and  enlaiged  in  1848.  There  an  two  plaoee  of  wonhip  belonging  to 
Diaeentert.  An  endowed  National  free  school  was  founded  in  1821. 
There  is  an  Infant  school  supported  by  subscriptioD. 

(Oommwnieo/wmyrom  BampUm.) 

HAMPTON,  or  BAMPTON  IN  THE  BUBH,  Ozfoidshlrs,  a  maiket- 
town  in  the  pariah  and  hundred  of  Bampton,  ia  situated  on  a  small 
stream  which  falls  into  the  Thamea  a  fow  milea  below  the  town,  in 
51*  44'  N.  lai,  1*"  83'  W.  long.,  distant  14  milea  W.  from  Oxford  and 
71  miles  W.N.W.  from  London ;  the  population  of  the  township  of 
Bampton  in  1861  was  851,  that  of  the  entire  parish  2780.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  divided  into  three  portions  in  the  arohdeaooniy  and 
diocese  of  Oxford. 

Bampton  ia  a  plaoe  of  great  antiquity.  It  had  a  mai^et  when  the 
Domesday  Survey  was  niMle.  The  church  is  a  very  ancient  and  inter* 
eating  edifice.  The  oldest  portion  is  of  Norman  date ;  the  circular 
arch  of  the  ehancel,  the  beautiful  south  doorway,  and  two  or  three 
windows  are  good  examples  of  this  period.  The  pien  and  tower  are 
of  early  English  date  and  stvle ;  the  lofly  spire,  a  very  handsome 
example  of  Uiis  style,  is  visible  for  many  miles.  The  whole  church 
appears  to  have  baen  remodelled  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. ;  the 
clerestory  windows  and  low  roof  have  been  added  since.  The  Free 
Grammar  school  founded  in  1670  has  an  endowment  of  20L  per 
annum  arising  from  rent  of  land,  and  had  one  scholar  in  1851.  There 
ia  a  National  school  supported  by  money  put  out  at  interest ;  and 
there  are  schools  attadied  to  each  church  and  ch^)el  in  the  parish. 
There  are  also  some  charities.  In  the  town  is  a  permanent  library 
containing  several  hundred  volumes,  which  is  open  to  subseriberb 
The  lighting  and  watching  of  the  town  are  managed  by  a  board  of 
inspectorsL  There  is  a  substantial  town-hall  of  recent  erection.  The 
business  of  the  town  b  chiefly  that  which  arises  finom  its  being  the 
centre  of  an  agricultural  district  The  market,  principally  for  grain, 
is  held  on  Wednesday.  There  are  fairs  on  Maroh  26th  and  August 
26th  and  27th ;  the  last  is  an  important  horse-fidr. 

Only  a  few  very  slight  vestiges  remain  of  Bampton  Castle,  the 
erection  of  which  is  attributed  to  Aymer  de  Valence,  eari  of  Pem* 
broke,  1821.  The  deanery  is  a  mansion  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
Cote  House  is  another  ancient  building  which  deserves  notice. 
PhiUipB,  the  author  of  the  '  Splendid  Shilling,'  was  bom  in  Bampton. 

(Giles's  Hittory  of  Bem/ptcn;  Commtmication  from  Bcmpton.) 

BANAGHER,  ^ng's  County,  Ireland,  a  posttewn  in  the  parish 
of  Reynagfa  and  barony  of  Ganyeastle,  is  situated  in  5^"  18'  N.  lat, 
7"  54'  W.  long.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Shannon,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge  leading  to  Galway  by  way  of  Eyrecourt;  distant 
24  miles  S.S.W.  fh>m  Shannon  harbour,  where  the  river  is  oonnected 
by  the  Grand  Canal  with  Ballinasloe  on  the  west  and  Dublin  on  the 
eiist^  and  82  miles  W.S.W.  from  Dublin  by  the  high  road  :  the  popu- 
lation in  1841  was  2827,  in  1851  it  was  1846.  The  town  is  built  on 
the  intersection  of  the  Birr  and  Eyreoourt  road  with  that  leading  ftY>m 
Shannon  harbour  to  Limerick.  The  old  bridge  of  18  arches  was 
removed  in  1848,  and  a  new  bridge  of  6  arches  of  60  feet  span  each, 
with  a  swivel  arch  of  45  fset  span  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  was  erected 
in  its  stead  by  the  Irish  Board  of  Works.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the 
bridge  are  a  barrack  and  a  magazine,  and  there  are  batteries  which 
command  the  bridge  and  its  approadies  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
The  trade  consists  chiefly  in  milling  and  distillation.  Prior  to  the 
Union,  Banagher  was  a  corporate  town,  and  returned  two  members  to 
the  Irish  Parliament.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here.  Fairs  are  held 
on  May  1st,  September  16th,  October  28th,  and  November  8th.  The 
adjoining  district  is  flat  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  great  tracts 
of  bog,  but  it  is  well  cultivated. 

BANAT.    [HuHOART.] 

BANBRIDGEy  countvof  Down,  Ireland,  a  poet-town  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-Liaw  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Seapatrick  and  barony  of  Upper 
Iveagh,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Bann,  on  the  leading 
road  from  Newry  to  Bdfast,  in  54'  20'  N.  lat,  6"  16'  W.  long.,  13 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  Newry  and  76  miles  N.  frx)m  Dublin:  the 
population  in  1841  was  3324,  in  1851  it  was  8801,  exclusive  of  478 
inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse.  Banbridge  Poor-Law  Union  com- 
prises 23  electoral  divisions,  with  sn  area  of  124,929  aores,  and  a 
popuUtion  in  1841  of  87,100,  in  1851  of  74,844. 

The  principal  part  of  the  town  is  built  upon  an  emmence,  having  a 
steep  declivity  towards  the  river.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience  ^e 
centre  of  the  main  street,  which  was  of  width  sufficient  to  admit  of 
the  alteration,  was  lowered  to  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet^  leaving  elevated 
causeways  on  each  side.  In  carrying  this  arrangement  into  efieot  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  the  old  mai^et-house  which  formeriy  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  on  the  summit  of  the  hill :  a  viaduct  con- 
necting the  opposite  terraces  now  occupies  the  site.  The  town  consists 
chiefly  of  tins  main  street^  and  is  substantially  and  neatly  built,  but 
has  no  building  of  pretension  except  the  new  maiicet-house  and  the 
church.  The  church  is  pleasingly  situated  on  a  level  green  adioining 
the  bridge,  on  the  light  bank  of  the  river.  The  Wesleyan  Hethodisti 
have  one  and  the  Presbyterians  have  three  diapek.  Petty  sessions  are 
held  here,  and  there  is  a  station  of  the  constabulary  force.  Twelve  fiurs 
are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  linen  trade  in  all  its  branches 
IS  carried  on  with  great  activity  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  line  of  the  Bann,  frvm  a  distanoe  of  seTemi  miles  above  the  town 


to  the  bolder  of  Armagh,  ptveents  an  almost  continuous  aarreiwioti  of 
bleach-greens.  At  Huntley  Glen,  a  little  below  the  town,  is  a  laige 
thread-^Hnning  factory ;  and  atSeqiatriok  an  extensive  eefcabliriinKnt 
for  weaving  union  doth  by  machinery.  A  bridge  has  stood  at  thii 
point  ci  the  Bann  from  a  very  eariy  period.  In  the  itinerary  of  King 
John,  ▲.D.  1210,  the  plaoe  is  mentioned  under  its  present  namcL 

(Fhtfer^s  MmMookfor  Irdand;  Oriffitud  CommtmieeHimu,) 

BANBURY,  Oxfordshire,  a  matkettovm,  municipal  and  pailia- 
mentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law  Union,  in  the  parish 
and  hundred  of  Banbury,  is  situated  near  the  northern  extreinity  of 
the  oounl^,  on  the  right  benk  of  the  river  Cherwell,  in  52"  4'  N.  bt., 
1*"  20'  W.  long.,  distant  28  milee  N.  from  Oxford,  71  milea  K.W.  from 
London  by  road,  and  78  milee  by  the  Banbury  brandi  of  the  London 
and  North  Western  railway.  The  poptilation  of  the  municipal  borough 
in  1851  was  4026,  that  of  tiie  pariiamentary  borough  was  8715.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom 
is  mayor,  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Pariiament  The 
living  is  a  vicarsge  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Ban- 
bury Union  contains  52  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  77,290 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  29,584. 

Banbury  is  a  very  ancient  town.  Its  Saxon  name,  according  to 
Camden,  was  Banesbyrig :  it  stands  in  Domesday  Book,  Baneeberie: 
Roman  coins  were  frequently  found  at  Banbury  before  the  time  of 
Camden;  and  a  Roman  altar,  discovered  long  ago,  was  preserved 
under  an  arch  in  the  street  near  the  present  Old  Geoi^ge  Imi,  thence 
ealled  in  old  writings  the  G^ige  and  Altar^tone  Inn.  These  circum- 
stances led  some  antiquaries  to  pUce  the  Roman  station  Brinavse  at 
Banbury;  but  that  station  was  on  the  Port  way,  which  led  from  .£lia 
Castra  (Aloester,  near  Bicester)  to  laannavaria  (Burnt  Walla,  near 
Daventiy) ;  and  the  line  of  this  road  has  been  clearly  traced  by  Mr. 
Baker  about  three  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Banbury.  Brinavte  is 
therefore  placed  with  great  probability  at  Black  Ground^  near 
Chipping  Warden,  six  miles  distant.  Roman  remaina  have  however  been 
discovered  not  only  at  Banbury,  but  at  several  peaces  in  the  vicinity. 

In  the  year  1125,  or  soon  after,  this  town  was  strengthened  with  a 
castle  erected  by  Alexander  de  BIms,  the  &mous  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
to  whom  the  manor  belonged.  In  1139  this  prelate,  being  taken 
prisoner  by  King  Stephen  at  Oxford,  was  compdled  to  resign  Banbury 
and  some  other  fortresses ;  but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  restored  to 
the  see^  and  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  occasiottal  residence  of 
the  bishops.  In  the  year  1469  a  battle  was  fought  at  Daneemore, 
near  Banbury,  between  the  forees  of  Edward  IV.,  under  the  Eari  of 
Pembroke,  and  a  great  body  of  insurgents  from  the  north  of  Engiand, 
whoae  rebellion  hid  been  fomented  by  the  king-making  Earl  of  War- 
wick. After  the  battle  a  quarrd  took  place  at  Banbury  between  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  and  another  noblenuui,  Lord  Stafford,  who  held  a 
high  command  in  the  royal  army ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  latter 
lord  quitted  the  town  with  his  numerous  archers,  and  the  Eari  of 
Pembrx^e  weakened  in  his  resources  was  defeated  tiie  next  day  with 
immense  loss,  and  he  and  his  brother  with  ten  other  gentlemen  being 
taken  prisoners  were  beheaded  at  Banbury.  In  the  first  year  of 
Edward  VI.  Bishop  Holbech  resigned  the  manor,  &c.,  of  Banbury  to 
the  crown.  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the  castle  to  the  Soye  and  Sele 
family,  who  resided  in  their  neighbouring  castellated  mansion  at 
Bronghton.  In  the  same  reign  Banbury  Cross,  so  celebrated  in  nuiseiy 
rhymes,  was  destroyed  by  the  Puritans,  who  then  formed  a  predo- 
minant party  at  Banbury.  The  eeal  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  canse 
of  the  commonwealth  has  been  often  mentioned ;  but  although  the 
castle  was  defended  by  800  inftmtry  and  a  troop  of  hoxee,  it  surren- 
dered a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  in  1646.  Being 
garrisoned  by  the  king,  it  stood  several  attacks,  induding  two 
desperate  sieges  in  1644  and  1646.  Not  long  kfter  this  the  casde  was 
demolished  Iw  the  Pariiament  to  prevent  its  again  becoming  a  strong- 
hold for  the  Royalists  in  a  Puritan  district  Nothing  now  remains  of 
it  except  the  tuune  and  some  small  portions  of  the  moat  and  of  one 
of  the  walls,  upon  wfaidi  last  a  cottage  has  been  erected.  The  rest  of 
the  site  is  occupied  as  garden  ground. 

Banbury  was  a  b<m>ug^  by  prescription ;  but  in  the  first  year  of 
Queen  Harr  a  charter  was  conferred  on  it  as  a  reward  for  the  serriees 
of  the  inhabitants  against  John,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  main- 
tained the  claims  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

Banbury  has  long  been  noted  as  a  thriving  place  of  trade ;  it  was 
so  recorded  by  Leland  m  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  This  is  diicflv 
owing  to  its  being  the  centre  of  that  district  of  rich  red  land  whicn 
Arthur  Toung  describes  as  the  glory  of  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  as 
some  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  kingdom.  The  line  of  the  Oxford 
Canal  running  by  Banbury,  and  communicating  through  other  canals 
with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  hM  been  the  means  of  continuing  and 
improving  the  trade  of  the  town.  The  neighbourhood  is  veiy  thickly 
covered  with  villages.  There  is  a  considerable  manufacture  of  plush, 
shag,  and  girth  and  other  webbing  carried  on  at  Banbury,  whidi 
employs  within  the  parish  above  100  men,  besides  women  and  dul- 
dren.  A  manufacture  of  linen-weaving  formeriy  carried  on  in  Banbury 
has  been  abandoned.  There  is  a  manufactory  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. The  weekly  market,  which  is  on  Thursday,  is  considered  to 
be  the  beet  within  many  miles  round.  There  are  9  diartered  frirs 
and  2  annual  great  markets.  Bsnbury  cakes,  which  have  been  cele- 
brated f^m  the  tame  of  Ben  Jonson,  are  still  in  high  repute;  and 
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are  uoi  only  sold  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  but  sent  to  oon- 
ndemble  diatanoefl.  They  have  been  exported  to  America,  AustraHa^ 
and  India.  The  Banbury  oheeae,  which  Shakspere  and  Burton  mention, 
IB  beliered  to  be  no  longer  znade ;  though  a  peculiar  kind  of  rich 
cream-cheese  is  still  made  in  the  ncKlghbourhood  of  Banbury  at  a  late 
season  of  the  year,  whenoe  it  is  known  as  *  latter-made  cheese/  and 
fetches  a  high  prioe.  Mr.  Beesley,  who  thinks  this  is  probably  the 
famous  old  Banbury  cheese,  suggests  that  it  was  perhaps  origmally 
called  *  latter  math '  cheese,  "  as  being  from  the  rich  after-math." 

Banbury  is  situated  in  a  TaQey  iJmoat  entirely  surrounded  with 
riaing*  ground ;  most  of  the  streets  are  very  wideand  airy.  Sereral  of 
the  principal  streets  run  in  a  line  from  north  to  south,  and  are  crossed 
by  others  running  from  west  to  east.  There  were  formerly  bars  or 
gates  at  the  terminations.  In  1628  more  than  one-third  of  the  town 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  Banbury  long  proverbial  for  its  dirt  has  been 
much  improved  under  the  operation  of  an  act  passed  in  1825  for 
paving,  lighting,  &a  The  footpaths  are  well  paved  with  Yorkshire 
flagstones,  and  the  town  is  amply  lighted  with  gas.  The  town-hall  is 
a  mean  and  insufficient  modem  building ;  the  town  jail  on  the  con- 
trary is  old  and  rather  handsome.  The  old  church,  a  very  lai^  and 
remarkably  handsome  edifice  of  various  dates  and  styles,  from 
Korman  to  perpendicular,  was  taken  down  by  act  of  Parliament  in 
1790,  and  the  ancient  monuments  wholly  destroyed.  The  new  build- 
ing has  been  a  very  expensive  one.  In  addition  to  the  sums  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  church  lands  and  houses,  and  the  materials  of  the 
old  fibbric,  together  with  two  large  subscriptions,  an  annual  rate 
amounting  to  550^.  8a,  has  been  made  since  1790,  and  still  continues. 
The  pieeent  church  is  spacious,  the  part  used  for  divine  service  being 
90  feet  sq\]are  within,  and  capable  of  accommodating  2800  persons. 
It  was  opened  for  divine  service  in  1797,  but  the  tower  and  portico 
were  not  completed  till  1822.  It  is  an  extremely  ugly  specimen  of  a 
•o-called  classic  pila  There  are  in  Banbury  meeting-houses  belonging 
to  the  Lidenendents,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Unitarians, 
Roman  CatnoHcs,  Fterticular  Baptists,  ftc  Formerly  an  hospital 
dedicated  to  Si  John  stood  near  the  southern  entrance  to  the  town ; 
the  remains  of  this  building  were  long  used  ss  a  bam,  but  have  been 
eonverted  into  a  private  residenoa  AjDother  hospital  dedicated  to  St. 
Leonard  stood  on  the  left  side  of  the  Cherwell,  in  the  hamlet  of 
Netheroot ;  and  there  was  in  Banbury  a  religious  foundation,  called 
St.  Mary's,  the  particulars  concerning  which  are  not  well  known.  In 
a  field  acyaoent  to  the  southern  entrance  to  tiie  town  is  an  ancient 
earth-work.  In  the  town  are  several  fine  old  half-timber  houses,  some 
of  which  exhibit  curious  examples  of  the  plaster^work  or  pargetting 
of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

Banbniy  Blue-Coat  School  was  established  in  1705,  for  boys  and 
girls.  In  1817  it  was  incorporated  with  the  then  newly-established 
National  schools  for  boys  and  girls ;  but  the  ftmds  are  kept  separate, 
and  are  partly  applied  to  olothbg  16  boys  and  12  girls,  elected  on  the 
Blue-Coat  fDundation.  There  is  also  a  British  sohool.  There  are  in 
the  town  two  charitable  societies,  a  savings  bank,  a  library,  a  mechanics 
institute^  and  other  useful  and  benevolent  institutions.  The  excellent 
old  Ghammar  school,  kept  in  a  building  a4Joiningthe  churchyard,  was 
long  ago  suflbred  to  fall  into  disuse. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  borough  extends  to  capital 
offences,  but  no  mstance  of  an  execution  has  occurred  since  1747. 
The  magistnites  hold  a  petty  sessions  every  Monday ;  and  general 
■essionsy  at  which  the  reoorder  or  his  deputy  must  preside^  are  held 
twice  in  the  year.  There  are  the  remains  of  several  British  settle- 
ments and  foftiflcations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banbury;  and  at 
BoUrich,  11  miles  S.W.  from  the  town,  on  the  ridge  of  the  range  of 
hills  which  bound  Oxfordshire  on  the  north,  are  the  remains  of  stone 
cirdea,  cromlechs,'  and  other  primaeval  British  antiquitie&  The  chief 
olrole,  now  verf  imperfect,  is  104  feet  in  diaineter. 

(Beesle/s  HitUtry  of  Batuhwry  ;  Corr^tponderU  <U  Bcmbury,) 

BANOA,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean  lying  off  the  north  coast 
of  Sumatra  near  to  its  eastern  extremity,  ftom  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Strait  of  Banoa.  The  island  measures  in  its  greatest  length 
from  N.W.  to  aE.  185  miles,  and  in  its  broadest  part  65  miles.  The 
surface  oontams  7588  square  miles.  It  lies  between  1"*  80'  and  8*"  8' 
A.  lat.,  105*  9^  and  106°  51'  £.  long.  Banca  was  formerly  a  dependency 
of  the  sultans  of  Palembang  in  Sumatra,  but  in  1812  it  was  formal^ 
ceded  to  the  British  East  India  Company.  On  the  2nd  of  December, 
1816,  the  islaiid  was  ceded  to  the  Dutch  in  exchange  for  the  settle- 
ment of  Cochin  on  the  Malabar  coast 

This  idand  does  not  contain  any  continued  chain  of  mountain^  but 
in  ever^  part  are  found  short  ranges  of  lofty  hiUs.  The  highest 
mountam  called  Gloonoong-Maras,  and  estimated  at  8000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  bottom  of 
Klabat  Bsy,  a  considerable  inlet  on  the  north  side  of  the  island. 
Manopln  mil,  called  by  the  natives  (Joonoong-Manumbling,  which  is 
situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  ia  1500  feet  high,  and 
forms  an  excellent  landmark  to  navigators  for  tiie  entrance  to  Banca 
Strait.  Many  of  th«  lulls  have  conical  summits*  The  whole  of 
Banca  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water  of  good  quality.  None  of 
the  riveiB  are  navigable  for  any  but  very  small  vessels,  in  consequence 
of  the  sand-banks  by  which  their  entrances  are  obstructed. 

Klabat  Bay  which  would  otherwise  form  an  excellent  harboiur  for 
shippings  and  would  besides  afford  means  of  acce^M  to  some  distance 


inland  ftt>m  the  north  coast,  cannot  be  used  for  these  purposes  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  rocks  and  shallows  which  occur  in  every 
part 

It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  dread  of  pirates,  from  whose  ravages 
the  population  formerly  suffered  greatly,  that  no  habitations  are  to  be 
seen  on  anv  part  of  the  coast  The  villages  are  all  situated  several 
miles  up  the  rivers.  The  pirates  here  mentioned  had  their  haunts  in 
the  adjacent  islands  of  Lingen  and  Billiton,  and  on  the  west  coast  of 
Borneo.  The  principal  settlement,  which  indeed  is  the  only  place  that 
can  be  called  a  town  on  the  island,  is  Mintok  or  Minto  near  the  western 
entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Banca :  it  stands  on  the  bank  of  a  small 
river  which  takes  its  rise  ftx>m  Manopin  HilL  The  foreign  trade  of  the 
island  is  confined  to  this  the  principal  port 

Banca  derives  all  its  importance  hx  a  commercial  point  of  view  fh>m 
its  tin-mines,  which  were  first  discovered  in  1710,  and  have  since 
yielded  immense  quantities  of  ore;  they  appear  in  fact  to  be 
inexhaustible.  The  geological  formation  of  the  island  is  a  primitive 
rock,  the  principal  mountains  being  granite,  and  those  of  inferior 
elevation  being  formed  of  red  iron-stone ;  it  is  in  the  level  ground 
between  these  rocks  that  the  tin  is  generally  found  in  fuluvial  deposits, 
seldom  lower  than  25  feet  trom  the  surface.  The  existence  of  tm  has 
been  ascertained  in  all  the  alluvial  tracts,  from  one  extremity  of  the 
island  to  the  other.  The  ore  is  found  in  horizontal  strata  in  the  form 
of  an  oxide,  and  is  generally  intermixed  with  white  sand  and  clay. 
After  being  washed  in  the  nearest  mountain  stream  it  is  smelted,  and 
3rields  in  various  proportions  from  80  to  70  lbs.  of  tin  for  every 
100  lbs.  of  orsL  Since  the  time  of  their  first  discovery,  the  tin- 
mines  of  Banca  have  been  worked  by  Chinese,  whose  numben  have 
been  annually  recruited.  The  collections  of  tin  made  during  the 
occupation  of  the  island  by  the  East  India  Company  averaged  some- 
what less  than  8,000,000  lbs.  annually.  The  profit  derived  from  the 
sale  of  tin  in  those  years  more  than  provided  for  all  the  charges  of 
government  on  the  island.  Since  the  transfer  of  the  island  to  Holland, 
the  supply  of  tin  from  its  mines  has  been  augmented.  The  Dutch  are 
said  now  to  export  8500  tons  of  tin  annually.  After  fully  supplying  the 
markets  of  China  (where  Banca  tin  is  preferred  to  European),  and 
India,  a  large  quantity  is  annually  brought  to  Europe,  where  it  has 
consequent^  lessened  the  demand  for  the  tin  of  Cornwall. 

Except  during  the  four  months,  from  May  to  August  inclusive, 
when  the  south-east  monsoon  blows,  rains  are  very  frequent  on  the 
island,  especially  from  November  to  February  inclusive,  which  is  the 
season  of  the  north-west  monsoon.  In  the  other  four  months  of  the 
year  the  weather  is  unsettled  and  squally.  Thunderstorms  are  fre- 
quent, and  Hghtning  is  observable  on  half  the  evenings  during  the 
year. 

The  climate  of  Banca  is  generally  healthy;  but  some  spots  are  of  a 
different  character.  In  the  interior  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the 
gravelly  soil  renderethe  heat  oppressive  during  the  day,  but  the  nights 
are  usually  cooL  The  thermometer  varies  fix)m  78^  to  84*;  and 
scarcely  ever  exceeds  88**  in  the  shade. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  fine  timber  in  the  woods,  some  of  which 
are  employed  in  building.  Ebony  is  abundant  on  tJie  north  coast 
Large  quantities  of  this  wood  are  sent  to  Pftlembang  for  sale  to  Chinese 
traders. 

The  only  quadmpeds  fo\md  in  a  state  of  nature  are  deer  and  wild 
hogs ;  and  these  ara  not  numerous.  Insects  are  very  numerous,  and 
there  is  an  abundance  of  snakes,  some  of  which  are  venomous.  Fish 
and  pork  are  pretty  abundant  on  the  island ;  other  kinds  of  animal 
food  and  some  fruits  are  conveyed  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Sumatra. 
Some  rice  is  grown  in  the  interior,  but  not  sufficient  for  the  consimip- 
tion ;  and  large  quantities  are  imported  everv  year  by  the  government 

The  population  of  Banca,  consisting  of  liudays,  Chinese,  and  indi- 
genous islanders,  amounted  to  18,418  whilst  the  island  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  East  India  Company.  Under  the  Dutch  the  number  of 
inhabitants  has  greatiy  increased;  in  1849  it  amounted  to  48,000. 
Almost  all  the  laborious  occupations  are  performed  by  the  Chinese, 
the  Malays  being  extremely  indolent,  and  the  Orang  Gbonoongs  living 
dispersed  over  laiige  tracts  of  country  in  the  interior,  nearly  in  a  state 
of  nature,  and  averae  to  all  restraint  or  habits  of  settled  industry. 

Between  Banca  and  Sumatra  Ib  Banca  Strait :  between  Banca  and 
Billiton  is  Gaspar  Strait  Banea  Straii  extends  f^m  north-west  to  south- 
east about  90  miles,  with  a  width  varying  from  10  to  20  miles.  The. 
shores  are  low  and  backed  by  a  forest  country.  The  strait  is  dangerous 
in  stormy  weather,  owing  to  coral  reefs  concealed  by  the  water.  The 
depth  in  some  places  is  only  ft^m  7  to  12  fathoms.  Ships  generslly 
make  this  strait  with  the  south-east  monsoon.  Oatpar  StrtkU  is  86 
miles  across  at  its  widest  part  It  is  divided  into  two  channels  by  a  small 
island,  sHuated  in  2«  49'  S.  lat.,  107*"  4'  B.  long.  The  eastern  channel 
is  sometimes  called  Clement's  Strait  Qaspar  Island,  to  the  north  of 
Qaspar  Strait^  is  in  2*"  21'  S.  lat,  106*  20'  E.  long.  In  the  central 
pari  of  Clement^s  Channel  there  are  several  small  islands ;  and  in  the 
whole  strait  there  ara  m&y  rocks  and  shoals.  The  depth  of  water 
varies  from  4  to  25  fothoms,  and  there  are  several  good  anchorages. 
Vessels  homeward  bound  from  China  traverse  the  western  channd  of 
Qaspar  Strait  in  preference  to  Banca  Strait  in  making  for  the  Strait  of 
Sunda.  The  navigation  is  rather  dangerous,  but  less  so  than  that  of 
Banca  Strait 

(Marsden's  Swmatra;  Raffle8*s  Java;  Stavoiinus's  Voyagei;  Court's 
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Exposition  of  the  BdatwnB  of  the  Britith  Chvenmeni  with  the  SiUtan 
of  PtUemhang.) 

BANDA  ISLANDS  are  a  group  of  small  ialands  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  which  lie  about  45  miles  to  tiie  south  of  Ceram,  and  are 
contained  between  4**  22'  and  4'  33'  S.  lat,  and  129*"  41'  and  ISO"*  20' 
£.  long.  They  are  nine  in  number,  namely,  Banda,  Nera,  Gonong,  Way, 
Rcssiugen,  Rohun,  Swa^jee,  Pisang,  and  Capel,  with  seTeral  rocky 
islets.  The  group  takes  its  name  from  the  fint  of  these,  which  is  the 
largest  island.  The  first  authenticated  Tisit  made  to  these  islands  by 
Europeans  was  by  a  squadron  of  Portuguese,  sent  by  Albuquerque 
from  Malacca  in  1511.  That  nation  did  not  however  appear  in  force 
to  take  possession  till  1521,  from  which  time  they  maintained  a  pre- 
carious footing  for  above  60  years — a  long  period  of  anarchy  and 
Hostility.  The  hatred  of  the  natives  to  the  Portuguese  readily  induced 
them  to  join  the  Dutch  in  their  expulsion ;  but  &ey  soon  foimd  they 
nad  but  changed  masters.  The  islands  were  then  occupied  by  the 
Dutch  who  built  a  fort  called  Nassau  in  1608,  at  which  time  the 
English  b^an  to  trade  with  the  natives,  but  met  with  much  arrogance 
from  the  Dutch.  In  1616  Rohun  Island,  the  most  barren  island  of  the 
group,  having  been  ceded  to  the  English,  an  expedition  was  sent  from 
Bantam  which  estrllished  a  fort  and  factory  there.  This  rivalry 
naturally  led  to  many  quarrels,  in  all  which  the  Dutch  being  the 
stronger  succeeded  in  gaining  the  advantage ;  but  in  1619  it  was 
agreed  by  treaty  that  B^land  should  enjoy  one-third  of  the  trade,  a 
privilege  however  frx)m  which  the  Dutch  contrived  entirely  to  exclude 
the  English.  The  Bandanese  made  various  attempts  to  resist  the 
hard  terms  imposed  on  them  as  well  as  other  islands  in  these  seas  by 
the  Dutch,  who  by  dint  of  coercion  retained  their  monopoly  tiU 
1796,  when  the  Bandas  were  captured  by  the  English  without  resist- 
ance, but  were  restored  to  Holland  by  the  treaty  of  1801.  In  Sep- 
tember 1811  they  were  again  taken  by  the  English,  and  once  more 
restored  in  August  1816. 

.  The  Banda  Islands  have  a  total  area  of  8703  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1849  amounted  to  155,765.  They  produce  the  nutmeg 
almost  exclusively,  whence  they  are  frequently  termed  the  Nutmeg 
Islands,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Amboynaa  which  yield  the  dove ; 
from  the  nutmeg  and  mace  the  natives  extract  an  oil  as  an  article  of 
trade.  Their  imports  consist  chiefly  of  rice,  cloth,  salt^  pepper,  and 
molasses.  At  the  time  of  their  being  first  visited  by  Europeans  these 
islands  were  governed  by  an  aristocracy  of  their  own  chiefs,  or 
Sabandars. 

The  Bandas  are-subject  to  earthquakes.  On  Gk>nong  the  highest  of 
the  group  there  is  a  volcano  1940  feet  high  constantly  emitting  smoke 
and  frequently  flame.  On  Nera,  or  Banda  Neura  as  it  is  caJled  by 
Captain  Keppel,  is  the  chief  settlement  ef  the  Dutch  in  these  seas. 
Nera  and  Gonong  are  separated  by  a  deep  narrow  channeL  Opposite 
them  to  the  southward  is  the  laiger  island  of  Banda,  which  consists  of 
two  strips  of  land  about  two  iniles  in  average  breadth  united  nearly 
at  a  right  angle.  One  portion  of  the  island  runs  north  and  south  for 
five  nules,  the  other  east  and  west  for  six  miles.  There  is  a  nar- 
row channel  at  either  extremity.  The  island  curves  round  on  the 
north  side  nearly  into  a  semi-circular  shape  and  incloses  the  fine 
harbour  of  Banda.  The  anchorage  is  protected  by  two  forts  called 
Belgica  and  Nassau ;  and  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Banda  are  a  fort  and 
redoubts.  All  the  islands  are  more  or  less  fortified.  Way  Island  is 
the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque ;  but  there  is  no  water  on  it ;  the 
inhabitants  depend  on  rain  or  obtain  supplies  from  the  other  islands. 
Rossingen  is  used  aa  a  state  pfison.  'The  nutmeg  grows  on  Baoda, 
Nera,  Way,  and  Gonong: — ^not  only  in  the  rich  soil  of  Banda^  but  also 
amidst  the  lavas  of  Gonong;  the  smaller  islanda  chiefly  raise  pro- 
visions. The  area  of  the  whole  group  only  occupies  a  space  of  190 
square  miles.  The  woods  of  nutmeg  and  forest-trees  abound  with  an 
endless  variety  of  beautifrd  birds,  among  which  parrots,  lowries,  and 
pigeons  are  most  prevalent.  Among  the  pigeons  is  the  Papua  crown- 
pigeon  nearly  as  large  as  a  turkey. 

The  tides  about  these  islands  rise  between  nine  and  ten  feet. 

(Mandelslo's  Travds,  i  p.  412,  Leyden,  1719 ;  Barros ;  Crawfurd's 
Hittory  of  the  Indian  Archipdago;  Horsburgh's  Directory  for  the 
Eaet  Indies  ;  Capt  KeppeUs  Indian  Archipelago.) 

BAN'DA  ORIENTAL'  was  the  name  of  that  portion  of  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  which  was  situated  to  the  east  of  the  river 
Uruguay,  and  comprehended  the  present  republic  of  Uruguay  and  the 
eountiy  formerly  (Milled  the  Seven  Missions.  Lying  between  the  great 
body  of  the  Spanish  possessions  and  Brazil,  it  was  at  the  commencement 
of  nearly  every  war  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  occupied  by 
the  latter,  but  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  entirely  or  in  part  restored 
to  the  former.  When  Buenos  Ayres  declared  itself  independent  of 
Spain  the  whole  of  the  Banda  Oriental  was  included  in  the  then  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres;  but  the  continual  civil  wan  by  which  the 
declaration  of  independence  was  followed  in  Buenos  Ayres  induced 
the  government  of  Brazil  in  1815  to  take  possession  of  the  Banda 
Oriental,  which  was  united  to  Brazil  imdA*  the  title  of  Provinda 
Gisplatina  (province  on  this  side  of  the  La  Plata).  The  republic  of 
Buenos  Ayres  protested  against  this  step,  and  as  no  amicaUe  settle- 
ment could  be  made  a  war  began  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil  in 
1826,  which  was  terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1828.  By  the 
artides  of  this  treaty  the  northern  district  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  or 
the  Seven  Missions,  was  incorporated  with  the  empire  of  Brazil,  and 


the  laiger  southern  part  dedaied  an  independent  republic,  which  took 
the  name  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay.  Bandft  Oriental,  or  '  Eaateni 
Bank,'  was  merely  a  descriptive  name  for  the  portion  of  the  vioeroyalty 
of  Buenos  Ayres  that  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Uruguay.  The 
name  is  still  used  by  newspaper  writers  and  others,  but  it  ought  to  be 
bome  in  mind  that  they  mean  by  it  only  a  part  of  the  territozy 
formerly  so  called,  as  the  Seven  Missions  originally  included  in  H  has 
been  incorporated  with  Brazil  as  above  stated.  The  oountry  will  be 
described  under  Uruguay. 

BANDON,  or  BANDON  BRIDGE,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  partly 
in  the  parish  of  Ballvmodan  in  the  baronies  of  East  Carboy  and 
Kinalmeaky,  and  partly  in  the  parish  of  Eilbrogan  and  barony  of 
Kinalmeaky,  in  the  west  riding;  a  municipal  and  parUamentary 
borough,  a  post-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union^  is  aitaated 
on  the  Bandon  River,  on  the  road  from  Cork  to  Bantiy,  distant  ^ 
miles  W.S.W.  from  Cork  by  the  Cork  and  Bandon  railway,  and  177 
miles  S.W.  from  Dublin  by  the  high  road,  or  186  miles  by  the  Cork 
and  Bandon,  and  Great  Southern  and  Western  railways;  in  51*  44' 
N.  lat.,  8"  44'  W.  long.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1841  was 
9049 ;  in  1851  it  was  6929,  exclusive  of  1632  persons  in  the  Unioa 
workhouse.  Bandon  Poor-lAW  Union  comprises  20  electoral  divisioDs 
with  an  area  of  101,848  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of  47,812;  in 
1851  of  83,389. 

The  Corporation  erected  by  charter  of  King  James  I.  has  become 
extinct  Its  property  is  now  vested  in  Commissioners  Appointed 
under  the  9th  Geo.  IV.  c  82.  Bandon  is  the  head-quarters  of  a  con- 
stabulary district^  and  head  of  an  excise  district  Quarter  sessioiia 
are  held  here  in  turn  for  the  west  riding.  It  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament 

Bandon  is  a  compact  handsome  town  lying  on  both  banks  of  the 
Bandon  River,  which  here  flows  through  a  rich  open  coantty,  and 
becomes  navigable  four  miles  lower  down,  at  Tninha-wTinin,  The  river 
runs  from  west  to  east  and  divides  tihe  town  into  two  sections ;  that 
on  the  north  or  left  bank  of  the  river,  which  includes  about  a  third 
part  of  the  town,  is  connected  with  the  opposite  side  by  a  bridge  of 
six  arches,  from  which  the  chief  streets  on  either  side  diveige.  The 
meat-  and  fish-market,  a  circular  building  in  an  open  space  near  the 
bridge,  the  barrack,  court-house,  and  panish  church  of  Kilbrogan — a 
cruciform  structure  with  an  open  oak  roof— «re  the  principal  objects 
on  the  north  side :  the  corn-market^  artillery  barrM^ka,  and  parish 
church  of  Ballymodan  are  situated  in  the  southern  division.  The 
right  bank  of  the  river  is  quayed  in  above  the  bridge.  Bulky  artiGles 
of  import  are  brought  by  railway  or  high  road  from  CoUier'a  Quay,  a 
short  distance  below  Inishannon.  The  terminus  of  the  Coik  and 
Bandon  railway  is  near  the  centre  of  the  town  in  the  southem  divi- 
sion. Bandon  is  principally  built  of  stone,  and  contains  a  consideraUa 
number  of  residences  of  the  better  class.  In  1815  it  had  an  extensive 
manufacturing  trade  in  linens,  wooUens,  and  cottons.  The  linen  trade 
is  now  extinct ;  the  manufacture  of  woollens  and  cottons  has  declined ; 
that  of  fine  stufis  has  been  commenced ;  and  the  distilling  trade,  whii^ 
during  the  temperance  movement  was  abandoned,  has  been  revived. 
Bandon  was  formerly  an  exclusively  Protestant  town.  The  population 
is  now  mixed,  and  there  are  in"  addition  to  the  churches  of  the 
Establishment  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  convent^  a  Scots  church,  a 
meeting-house  for  Irish  Presbyterians,  and  two  for  Weslejan 
Method^ts.  The  endowed  school,  which  is  under  the  care  of  a  head 
master  and  two  other  teachers,  had  27  scholars  in  1851.  The  town 
contains  a  bridewell,  a  fever  hospital,  and  a  dispensary.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  in  the  town.  Numerous  fairs  are  held  in  the  oour:» 
of  the  year. 

Bandon  owes  its  origin  to  the  enterprise  of  the  first  Earl  of  Cotk, 
who  when  Mr.  Boyle  in  1602  purchased  tiie  site,  part  of  the  forfeited 
territory  of  the  Irish  sept  of  Omahony,  from  Mr.  Becker  the  first 
patentee,  and  about  1608,  coii^enced  the  erection  of  the  town.  The 
town  covered  an  area  of  27  acres,  and  was  surrounded  with  strong 
walls,  of  which  some  portions  on  the  west  and  north  stiH  remain. 
There  were  three  gate-castles  containing  26  rooms  each ;  2  churches ; 
2  session-houses;  and  2  market-houses.  In  Uie  great  civil  war  of 
1641  Bandon  was  the  chief  place  of  refuge  for  the  Protestants  of  th9 
neighbouring  districts.  On  Cromwell's  approach  the  inhabitants 
declared  for  the  Parliament  In  1688  they  expelled  the  garrison 
placed  here  by  James  II.,  but  were  obliged  soon  after  to  sulmiit  to  a 
detachment  of  his  army.  At  this  time  the  walls  were  rased  and 
have  never  been  rebuilt 

(Smith's  iTtftory  o/  Corh;  Townsend's  Survey  </  Oorkj  Ordnanee 
Survey  Map,) 

BANFF,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  written  and  always  pronounced 
BAMFF,  the  chief  town  of  BanflHhire,  Scotland,  a  seaport  and  royal 
and  parliamentary  buigh,  is  built  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Doveran,  near  the  fall  of  that  river  into  the  Moray 
Frith,  in  57"  40'  N.  Ut,  2'  30'  W.  long.  It  is  157  mUes  N.  from 
Edinburgh,  and  45  miles  N.W.  from  Aberdeen.  In  conjunction  with 
the  bmghs  of  Elgin,  Cullen,  Peterhead,  Inverury,  and  Kintore^  the 
burgh  of  Banff  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Ftoliament :  in 
1851  the  population  of  the  royal  buxgh  of  Banff  was  8557,  that  of 
the  parliamentary  burgh,  whidi  includes  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Macduff,  was  6000. 

Banff  in  generally  admired  by  strangers  for  the  neatnofls  of  its 
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appearance.  It  has  several  weU-built  streets,  which,  though  some- 
what antiquated  in  the  style  of  their  buildings,  are  remarkable  for 
their  cleanness.  It  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  in  1872  by 
Robert  II.,  and  its  priTileges  were  confinhed  by  James  YI.  and 
Chailes  II.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  place  was  made  a  royal 
buigh  by  Malcolm  Canmore,  but  this  statement  is  unsupported  by 
evidence.  Banff  at  one  time  possessed  a  castle  of  considerable 
importance,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist.  As  a  constabulary  it 
was  long  under  the  hereditary  government  of  the  family  of  Buchan. 
James  Sharp  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  bom  in 
Banff  Castle  in  May,  1618.  There  was  in  the  town  a  convent  of 
Carmelxtes,  or  White  Friars, — ^the  superiorities  and  feu  duties  whereof 
were  granted  to  the  old  college  of  Aberdeen  by  James  YI.  in  1617, 
and  purchased  from  the  college  in  1752  by  the  Earl  of  Fife. 

Over  the  Doveran  there  is  a  beautiful  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches 
which  commands  an  extensive  view,  embracing  Duff  House,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  situated  in  a  large  park  and  surrounded  by  a 
forest  of  trees.  Banff  has  a  spacious  church,  built  in  1790,  of  which 
the  spire  is  still  unfinished.  At  Ord  in  the  neighbourhood  is  a  chapel 
of  the  Establishment.  There  are  in  the  town  a  Free  church;  an 
Episcopal  chapel,  which  ia  a  handsome  gothio  edifice;  and  chapels 
for  United  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The 
town-house  built  in  1798  has  a  handsome  spire.  A  prison  was  built 
in  the  same  year.  There  is  an  excellent  academy  supported  by  the 
funds  of  the  burgh,  in  which  the  elementary  branches  of  education 
are  taught ;  there  are  also  several  private  schools.  Some  years  since 
a  scientific  institution  was  formed,  which  has  been  remarkably 
prosperous. 

The  harbour  of  Banff  is  so  liable  to  be  filled  up  with  sand  that 
many  vessels  are  prevented  from  entering,  a  circiunstance  much 
against  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  principal  exports  are  com, 
cattie,  salmon,  and  herrings.  The  herring-fishery  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  and  on  the  whole  with  success.  The  salmon- 
fishery  is  pursued  both  in  the  Doveran  and  in  the  sea  at  its  mouth ; 
the  salmon  are  sent  chiefiy  to  the  London  market  packed  in  ice. 
The  right  of  fishing  is  let  by  the  Earl  of  Fife,  the  proprietor,  for 
16002.  a  year.  The  registered  vessels  on  December  81st,  1852,  were 
144  of  12,689  tons  aggregate  burden.  During  1852  there  were 
entered  at  the  port  762  sailing  vessels  of  46,588  tons,  and  there 
cleared  686  of  87,685  tons  aggregate  burden.  Of  steam  vessels  there 
entered  5  of  850  tons,  and  cleared  4  of  280  tons  aggregate  burden. 

The  manufiustures  of  Banff  include  thread,  Hnen,  stockings,  soap, 
and  leather.  There  are  in  the  town  several  libraries  of  some  extent 
and  value,  belonging  to  various  societies.  Like  most  other  towns  in 
the  north  of  Sootlimd,  Banff  suffered  severely  from  the  destructive 
flovds  of  August,  1829,  several  of  the  houses  having  been  imdermined 
and  carried  away  and  serious  damage  done  to  properly. 

(PennanVs  Tour  tknyugh  ScoUana;  Cordinei^s  ArUiquiiiea  of  North 
Britain;  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland;  Buchanan's  History  of 
Scotland.) 

BANiTSHIRE,  a  county  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  forms  a  long 
slope  between  a  range  of  the  Grampians  and  the  Moray  Frith.  It  ia 
bounded  E.  and  S.K  by  Aberdeen^re,  W.  by  Elginshire,  and  N.  by 
the  Moray  Frith.  The  sea-coast  of  the  coimty  is  34  miles  in  length ; 
from  its  northern  boundary  to  the  head  of  Qlen  Aven,  where  the 
countv  is  shaipened  to  a  point,  it  measures  50  miles.  Banffshire 
contams'647  square  miles,  or,  exclusive  of  a  small  space  covered  with 
water,  412,080  English  acres. 

Swrface,  Oeology,  Ac. — The  face  of  the  country  is  diversified  with 
hills  and  dales,  woods  and  rivers.  The  coast  is  rocky  but  not  high. 
The  goed  soil  along  the  coast  appears  to  extend  inlimd  from  2  to  8 
miles,  and  here  the  land  is  in  a  state  of  the  highest  cultivation.  The 
southern  part  of  the  coimty  is  mountainous  and  pastoral  rather  than 
agricultunl.  There  are  however  many  fertile  valleys.  The  large 
tracts  of  land  in  the  upper  or  hilly  districts  are  adapted  for  grazing. 
They  are  abundantly  watered  by  the  numerous  rivers  and  streams  of 
the  county.  The  Spey,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Scotland  and  the 
most  rapid,  runs  along  a  part  of  the  western  boundary  of  BanfiSdiire ; 
and  the  Doveran,  which  rises  among  the  hills  of  Cabrach,  runs  north- 
east to  Huntly  in  Aberdeenshire,  thence  turns  north  till  it  re-enters 
Banffbhire  at  Woodside,  and  tiien  waters  the  eastern  confines  of  the 
county  until  it  faUs  into  the  Moray  Frith  at  Banff.  The  Avon,  a 
feeder  of  the  Spey,  rises  in  Loch  Avpn,  in  the  extreme  south-western 
angle  of  the  county. 

Some  of  the  mountains  in  Banffshire  are  among  the  highest  in 
Britain.  The  northern  side  of  Ben-mac-Dhu,  4362  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  eastern  side  of  Cairngorm,  4060  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  are  in  this  county,  both  of  them  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  Glen  Avon  where  it  unites  Aberdeenshire  and  Inverness- 
shire.  Ben-rinnes  near  the  Spey  a  littie  distance  north-east  of  its 
junction  with  the  Avon,  attains  a  height  of  2747  feet ;  and  Enockhill, 
the  Buck  of  Cabrach,  and  Corryhabie,  are  severally  about  1500  feet 
high.  Several  mountains  are  covered  on  their  tops  with  regular  beds 
of  moss,  containing  the  remains  of  trees,  plants,  and  vegetables. 
There  are  others  whose  summits  of  granite  protrude  through  thick 
beds  of  gneiss,  which  passes  into  mica-slate.  The  most  common 
rocks  in  3ie  county  are  gramte,  gneiss,  graywaoke,  graywacke-slate, 
quartz,  sienite,  old  red-sandstone,  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  freestone,  and 
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limestone  of  recent  formation.  At  Portsoy  near  the  coast  is  a  bed  of 
serpentine  generally  called  Portsoy  marble.  There  is  also  a  species  of 
granite  in  the  same  place  which  when  polished  exhibits  various  figures, 
some  of  them  fancifully  supposed  to  resemble  Arabic  and  Hebrew 
characters.  In  severu  parts  of  the  county  lead,  iron,  and  other 
minerals  have  been  discovered.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Keith  there 
is  a  vein  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  imbedded  in  fluor-spar;  and  about 
a  mile  westward  of  Banff  is  a  bed  of  blue  clay  containing  various 
organic  remains.  Fossil  fish  or  ichthyolites,  imbedded  in  nodules, 
have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buiff  Rock  ciystals 
and  topazes  are  found  on  Cairngorm.  They  were  formerly  much 
sought  after  and  brought  a  high  price;  but  of  late  years  similar 
stones  have  been  imported  from  Brazil,  where  they  are  so  abundant 
as  to  enable  the  merchants  who  import  them  to  sell  them  at  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  price  often  given  by  lapidaries  for  those 
found  on  Cairngorm.    Hones  or  whetstones  are  procured  in  Balveny. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  county  are — ^Bakff,  the  county  town,  and 
Gttllbn,  a  royal  burgh;  Kbtfh;  Dufftown,  a  village  with  998  inhabit- 
ants, and  a  venerable  old  church;  Buckie,  a  fishing  village  with  145 
fishing  boats,  and  a  population  of  2789 ;  and  Tomintoul,  population 
641.  Portsoy  is  a  small  burgh,  port  and  market-town,  with 
2062  inhabitants.  It  has  some  foreign  commerce,  vessels  from  the 
Baltic  importing  bones  for  manure,  and  takLng  back  caxgoes  of  cured 
henings ;  a  few  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  are  chiefiy  employed  in 
importing  Scotch  and  Englie^  coals;  there  are  some  fishing  boats; 
these,  and  the  lime  quarries,  a  small  rope  manufactory,  and  husbandry, 
afford  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  village  of 
NewmiUs,  the  fishing-stations  of  Gardenstown  and  Macduff,  the  last  a 
suburb  of  Banff,  and  included  within  the  limits  of  its  parliamentary 
franchise,  need  but  to  be  mentioned. 

Industry. — The  principal  manufactures  of  Banffshire  are  weaving, 
bleaching,  fiax-dreesing,  tanning,  and  distilling,  which  last  has  been 
carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

Salmon-fisheries  are  established  on  the  rivers  Doveran  and  Spey. 
For  many  years  considerable  quantities  of  salmon  have  been  exported, 
chiefly  to  tiie  London  markets  The  herring-fishery  is  carried  on  along 
the  coast  on  a  large  scale.  In  1815  there  were  only  two  boats  of  15 
tons  each  engaged  in  this  fishery ;  but  for  many  years  the  number  of 
boats  has  varied  from  400  to  500,  the  tonnage  of  each  boat  being 
about  the  same  as  in  1815.  Along  the  coast  of  Banff  this  branch  of 
industry  has  been  prosecuted  with  great  success. 

The  shipping  traide  is  considerable  for  the  extent  of  the  county.  It 
is  chiefiy  carried  on  at  the  ports  of  Banff,  Macduff,  Portsoy,  and 
Gardenstown.  The  exports  principally  consist  of  grain  and  meed,  with 
black  cattie  and  other  live  stock.  The  imports  are  for  the  most  part 
timber,  coals,  iron,  &c.    The  exports  of  grain  are  considerable. 

AgricuUwe. — ^Agriculture  is  in  general  conducted  on  the  most 
approved  principles.  In  the  lower  districts  of  the  county  the  fields 
are  well  liud  out  and  abimdantly  manured.  The  fields  are  inclosed 
either  with  hedges  or  stone  dykes,  but  generally  the  latter.  Wheat, 
barley,  here,  and  oats  are  the  kinds  of  grain  chiefiy  grown.  It  is 
estimated  tlutt  nearly  one-third  of  the  land  has  not  yet  been  brought 
under  the  plough.  A  large  portion  of  the  waste  land  could  not  be 
cultivated  with  profit ;  but  there  are  laige  tracts  which  might  be  made 
profitable.  AH  the  farms  of  any  extent  are  xmder  a  regular  rotation 
of  cropping.  The  average  size  of  the  farms  is  from  100  to  200  arable 
acres,  with  a  quantity  of  mooriand  or  pasture,  which  varies  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  county,  the  proportion  of  arable  land  being  least 
in  the  mountainous  districts.  The  leases  are  generally  for  a  term  of 
19  years.  The  cattie  and  stock  of  every  kind  are  of  the  best  breeds 
that  can  be  procured. 

The  climate  is  variable.  Along  the  coast  it  is  dry  and  genial,  and 
the  crops  ripen  well ;  but  in  the  mountainous  districts  the  climate  is 
cold  and  humid,  and  the  harvest  in  those  parts  is  late.  It  is  considered 
an  early  season  when  the  harvest  is  completed  in  the  upper  districts 
by  the  middle  of  October. 

Along  the  sea-coast  the  inhabitants  are  well  supplied  with  coals ; 
but  from  the  expense  of  inland  carriage  the  population  in  the  higher 
districts  are  obliged  to  be  contented  with  peat  for  fueL 

Antiquities. — The  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  county  are  very 
numerous.  Near  Cullen  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Findlater, 
which  stood  on  a  high  rock  projecting  into  the  sea.  Ballindalloch 
Castie,  in  Inveravon,  is  the  residence  of  the  proprietor.  There  are 
traces  of  other  castles  at  Drumin,  Deskford,  Galval,  Balvery,  &c.  The 
churches  of  Mortlach  and  of  Gamrie  are  also  remarkable  on  account 
of  their  antiquity.  Mortlach  was  for  about  a  century  the  seat  of  a 
bishop ;  but  David  I.  translated  the  see  to  Old  Aberdeen,  and  as  it  was 
poor  and  ill-provided  conferred  on  it  many  lands.  The  church  of 
Gamrie  is  ciJled  the  Kirk  of  Skulls,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
bones  of  the  Norsemen  who  fell  in  the  battie  on  an  adjoining  field 
called  Bloody  Pots,  having  been  built  into  its  waUs.  This  church  was 
erected  in  the  year  1010,  and  it  continued  to  be  used  as  the  parish 
church  till  1880. 

There  are  several  cairns  or  tumuli  in  the  oounty.  These  were  the 
places  of  interment  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  and  also  of  the  Norse- 
men ;  for  they  were  common  to  both  nations.  There  was  formerly  a 
very  remarkable  cairn  at  Eilhillock.  It  was  60  feet  in  diameter,  and 
16  feet  in  height.    On  opening  the  cairn  a  stone  coffin  was  found 
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which,  contained  tbe  skeleton  of  a  human  hody  quite 
at  full  length ;  by  the  side  of  tbe  skeleton  was  a  deer*s  bom.  Tbere 
are  several  cairns  on  the  Baads  of  Cullen  or  Eannachie  Moor,  which 
some  antiquaries  think  were  erected  in  memory  of  the  Scots  slain  in 
the  battle  with  the  Danes,  which  according  to  Buchanan  was  fought  in 
the  neighbourhoodi  and  in  which  the  Norsemen  were  completely 
defeated  by  Indulf,  king  of  Scotland. 

ChwcheBf  Ac, — Banffshire  is  divided  into  24  parishes,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  schoolmaster,  church,  and  clergyman.  The  Free 
Church,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Independents,  Kpiscopaliana,  and 
Boman  Catholics  have  each  several  nlaces  of  worship,  in  the  county. 

The  parochial  schoolmastera  of  Banfishire,  with  those  of  the 
adjoining  counties  of  Elgin  and  Aberdeen,  have  had  an  addition  of 
nearly  302.  per  annum  made  to  their  incomes  by  the  bequest  of  the 
late  James  Dick,  of  London.  This  gentleman  having  been  born  in 
the  county  of  Elgin,  partly  educated  in  the  county  of  Banff,  and 
partly  in  that  of  Aberdeen,  and  having  through  the  means  of  his 
education  raised  himself  from  the  most  humble  ciroumetances  to 
opulence,  left  the  whole  of  his  fortune  at  his  death  in  1827  to  the 
parochial  schoolmasters  of  these  three  counties.  The  amount  of  the 
bequest  was  130,0002.,  which  in  accordance  with  the  deceased's  will 
was  invested  in  the  funds  for  the  purposes  mentioned.  The  parochial 
schoolmasters  of  these  counties  are  consequently  better  provided  for 
than  those  of  aoy  other  county  in  Scotland. 

The  population  of  Banffshire  in  1801  wa4i  37,216;  in  1851  it  was 
64,171.  In  1791  the  annual  value  of  real  property  was  42,7682. ;  in 
the  year  1848  it  was  116,0682.  The  county  sends  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  In  1861  there  were  two  savings  banks  in  the 
county,  at  Banff  and  Qamrie.  The  amount  owing  to  depositors  on 
November  20th,  1851,  was  10,8742. 17«.  7c2. 

(Buchanan's  Mittory  of  Scotland;  Guthrie's  ffittory  of  Scotland; 
Pennant's  Towr ;  Douglas's  Journey  through  the  North  if  Scotland ; 
Shaw's  History  of  the  Province  of  Moray  ;  Sir  John  Sinclair's  6tner<U 
Report  qf  Scotland;  Rev.  Charles  Cordiner's  AntiqmtieM  of  NoHh 
Briiavn;  Beaatiet  of  Scotland;  New  Statiitieal  Aecount  of  Scotland; 
Parliamentary  Retumtt  ko.) 

BANQALOUE,  or  BANGALTTHA,  an  important  fortified  city  in 
the  territory  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  situated  in  12"  57'  N.  lat,  77"  38' 
E.  long.,  74  miles  from  Seringapatam  and  215  miles  from  Madras. 
The  city  was  founded  by  Hyder  Ali,  and  during  his  reign  it  became  a 
place  of  much  trade.  It  was  well  fortified,  with  a  deep  ditch  and  an 
extensive  glacis.  A  mud  palace,  or  Mahal,  built  within  the  fortress, 
now  serves  as  officers'  quarters.  Under  Tippoo  Saib  Bangalore  lost 
much  of  the  prosperity  which  it  had  acquired  under  Hyder  AIL  In 
1721  Lord  Cornwallis  took  the  fort  of  Bangalore  by  assault,  and 
the  town  was  on  that  occasion  plundered  by  the  soldiers.  Shortly 
after  the  EngUsh  withdrew,  Tippoo  made  great  exactions  on  the 
inhabitants.  On  Tippoo's  death  the  territory  of  Mysore  became  one 
of  the  protected  states.  Bangalore  then  speedily  regained  its  former 
importance.  In  1834  the  British  government  exercised  the  preroga- 
tive reserved  by  previous  treaties  of  assuming  the  entire  management 
of  the  territory  of  Mysore,  in  consequence  of  the  misrule  of  the  Rajah. 
The  Rajah  claimed  to  be  reinstated,  but  in  1847  his  claim  was  held 
inadmissible,  on  the  groimd  of  his  incompetency  to  govern. 

Bangalore  contains  a  large  propoi'tion  of  good-siaed  houses.  The 
buildings  are  composed  of  the  red  earth  of  the  country,  and  are  covered 
with  tiles.  Adjoining  the  tovrn  are  extensive  and  admirably  arranged 
gardens,  made  by  Hyder  and  Tippoo.  The  cypress  and  vine  grow 
luxuriantly  in  the  cUmate  of  Bangalore,  and  the  apple  and  peach  both 
bear  fruit.  It  is  thought  that  the  olive  and  other  plants  of  the  Levant 
would  succeed  in  this  spot,  which  from  its  elevated  position  (nearly 
8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea)  enjoys  a  temperate  climate.  For 
the  same  reason  invalids  are  accustomed  to  repair  to  Bangalore  from 
other  parts  of  the  south  of  Hindustan,  and  except  in  very  severe 
cases  derive  almost  certain  benefit  from  the  change. 

The  inhabitants  (who  at  the  death  of  Tippoo  were  estimated  at 
about  60,000)  are  mostly  Hindoos  ,*  but  many  Mohammedans,  some 
members  of  whose  families  were  attached  to  the  service  of  the  late 
sultans,  continue  to  reside  in  the  town. 

From  its  central  position.  Bangalore  has  routes  passing  through  it 
in  every  direction,  which  circumstance  gives  to  it  considerable  im- 
portance, both  politically  and  as  a  trading  station.  Its  merchants 
cany  on  commercial  dealings  with  every  part  of  tibe  south  of  India. 
The  principal  articles  which  enter  into  this  commerce  are  salt,  sugar, 
betel-nut,  spices,  metals,  dyeing-stuffs,  raw  silk,  and  cotton  wool. 
Many  of  these  articles  are  imported  for  the  use  of  its  manufacturers. 
The  tissues  woven  here,  both  of  silk  and  cotton,  are  almost  entirely 
retained  for  the  use  of  the  district  The  silk  goods  are  mostly  of  a 
rich  texture.  The  spinning  of  cotton  is  performed  by  women,  who 
carry  the  yam  to  a  weekly  market  for  sale  to  the  weavers. 

(Hamilton's  Joumej^  through  My  tore,  &c. ;  Rennell'sifemctry  Mill's 
British  India  ;  Parliamentary  Papers,) 

BANG-KOK,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  on  the  peninsula 
beyond  the  Gimges,  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Menam, 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  m  18"  40'  N.  lat.,  100"  40'  E.  long. 
The  river  is  here  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadtk 

It  ia  a  place  of  considerable  extent,  and  consists  properly  of  three 
parts,  the  floating  town,  the  town  itself,  and  the  royal  palace.    The 


first  presents  the  most  curious  view  to  Europeans :  both  banks  of  ths 
river  are  lined  by  eight,  ten,  or  more  rows  of  floating  houses,  which 
occupy  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  amounting  to  about  three  mil&i 
These  houses  are  built  of  boards  only,  and  are  of  a  neat  obJong  form. 
Towards  the  river  they  are  provided  with  covered  platforms,  on  whidi 
nimierous  articles  of  merchandise  are  displayed,  as  fruit,  rioe,  meat, 
kc  The  houses  rest  on  bamboo-rafts,  which  at  each  end  are  fiLstened 
to  long  bamboos  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  river.  Hie  houaes  are 
in  general  very  small,  consisting  of  one  floor,  with  a  principal  centre 
room  and  one  or  two  small  ones ;  the  centre  is  open  in  front  for  the 
display  of  merchandise.  The  floors  are  raised  about  a  foot  above  the 
water,  and  the  roof  is  thatched  with  palm-leaves.  The  housaa  in  this 
part  of  the  town  are  occupied  chiefly  by  Chinese,  and  are  generallr 
Chinese  in  form. 

The  land  portion  of  the  dty  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  river  to  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  miles.  It  is  entirely  built  of  wood  except 
the  palaces  of  the  king,  the  temples,  and  the  houses  of  some  of  the 
ministers,  which  are  constructed  of  bricks  or  with  mud  walla.  The 
houses  extend  about  one  or  two  hundred  yards  from  the  river,  much 
of  this  space  being  occupied  by  fruit-trees.  The  houses  are  built  on 
posts  driven  into  the  earth,  and  raised  above  the  bank — a  precaution 
rendered  necessary  by  the  daily  tides  and  the  annual  inunidarticms  to 
which  the  town  is  exposed.  These  houses  are  not  dispoaed  in  rc^gulsr 
streets,  for  in  this  country  there  are  few  or  scarcely  any  roads  or  even 
pathways,  the  river  and  canals  forming  the  conmion  highwajs  not 
only  for  goods  but  for  passengers  of  every  description.  A  boat,  gene- 
rally a  small  one,  is  attached  to  each  house,  whether  floating  or  not 
These  boats  are  so  light  and  sharp  in  their  form  that  they  aaoend  with 
ease  against  the  stream.  The  houses  contain  several  small  apartmentf , 
of  which  the  Chinese  always  allot  the  central  one  for  the  reception  of 
their  household  gods.  The  shops  forming  one  side  of  the  house  being 
shut  up  at  night  are  converted  into  sleeping  apartments. 

The  palace  of  the  king  is  situated  upon  an  island  a  little  above  the 
town.  The  island  is  above  two  miles  in  length,  but  is  of  inconsider- 
able breadth,  and  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  arm  of 
the  river.  The  palace,  and  indeed  almost  the  whole  of  the  island,  t« 
surrounded  by  a  wall  in  some  parts  of  considerable  height,  here  and 
there  furnished  with  indifferent-looking  bastions,  and  provided  with 
numerous  gates.  The  king,  several  of  his  ministers,  and  the  numerous 
persons  attached  to  -the  court,  reside  within  this  space,  most  of  them 
in  wretched  huts  made  of  palm-leaves.  The  greater  put  of  the  space 
included  by  the  wall  consists  of  waste  ground,  swamps,  and  fruit- 
gardens. 

The  palaces  are  small  buildings  in  the  Chinese  style,  ooyered  with 
a  diminishing  series  of  three  or  four  tiled  roofs,  sometimes  omameDted 
by  a  small  spire.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  temples : 
they  cover  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  are  placed  in  the  best  and 
most  elevated  situations,  surrounded  by  brick  walls  or  bamboo  hedges : 
their  indosure  contains  numerous  rows  of  buildings  disposed  in 
straight  lines.  The  temples  consist  of  one  spacious  and  in  general 
lofty  haU,  with  numerous  doors  and  windows.  Both  the  exterior  and 
interior  are  studded  with  a  profusion  of  minute  and  singular  orna- 
ments. Such  ornaments  are  generally  placed  on  the  ends  of  the 
buildings.  The  floor  of  the  temple  is  elevated  several  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  generally  boarded  or  paved,  and  covered  with  coane 
mats.  In  the  central  temple,  which  has  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
is  a  sitting  figure  of  Buddha  of  gigantic  proportions.  Near  tins  are 
smaller  temples,  in  which  are  numerous  gilded  figures  of  Buddha  in 
cast-iron,  in  brass,  in  wood,  and  in  clay.  In  a  separate  apartment  the 
sacred  library  is  preserved.  The  cells  of  the  talapoina,  or  priests,  are 
wooden  structures  raised  on  pillars,  and  extending  in  a  regular  range 
along  the  whole  face  of  the  square. 

One  or  more  spires  would  appear  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  every 
Siamese  temple.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  called  '  Prah-cha4i,' 
or  the  Roof  of  the  Prah,  or  Lord,  which  in  Ceylon  are  named  Dagoba. 
They  are  solid  buildings  of  masonry  generally  built  in  the  neighbour-  - 
hood  of  some  temple,  but  they  are  always  distinct  trom.  the  temple. 
The  Prah-cha-di  of  the  large  temple  has  a  light  and  handsome  appear- 
ance. The  lower  part  consists  of  a  series  of  dodecahedral  terracae, 
diminishing  gradually  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  height,  where 
they  are  succeeded  by  a  handsome  spire,  fluted  longitudinally  and 
ornamented  with  numerous  circular  mouldings.  The  minor  ornaments 
are  numerous,  and  towards  the  summit  there  is  a  globe  of  glaas.  The 
height  of  this  singular  monument  is  stated  to  be  162  feet. 

The  f^reatest  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bang-kok  are  Chinese 
and  then:  descendants.  When  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire  was 
taken  by  the  Birmese  in  1760,  and  the  royal  family  was  nearly 
destroyed,  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Piartac,  either  hin^lf  a  Chinese 
or  of  Chinese  extraction,  put  an  end  to  the  existing  anarchy  azMi 
ascended  the  throne.  He  chose  Bang-kok  for  his  residence.  Previous 
to  Pia-tac's  time  it  had  been  of  little  importance,  and  noted  chiefly 
for  the  excellence  of  its  fruits,  which  were  sent  in  great  abundanee 
to  Tuthia,  or  Judia,  at  that  time  the  capital  of  Siam,  and  Bitnated 
considerably  higher  up  the  river  Menam.  Pia-tac  fiivoured  his 
countrymen,  who  settled  in  great  numbers  in  Bang-kok ;  and  though 
Pia-tac  was  afterwards  killed,  and  a  Siamese  dynasty  followed  on  the 
throne,  they  maintained  themselves  at  this  place.  The  population, 
amounting  according  to  some  accoimts  to  about  400,000,  indndes  a 
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very  lai^  proportion  of  Chinese,  or  pei-auua  of  Chinese  extraction.  A 
small  number  of  persons  professing  Christianity  are  either  descend- 
ants of  Portuguese  or  natives  Instructed  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  In 
the  summer  of  1849  the  cholera  was  exceedingly  fatal  in  the  city, 
carrying  off  about  20,000  persons  in  the  space  of  twelve  days. 

The  Chinese  have  established  iron  manufactories,  in  which  the 
produce  of  the  mines,  which  are  ako  worked  by  them,  is  formed 
into  utensils  of  different  kinds,  which  are  exported  to  the  countries 
inhabited  by  the  Malays.  The  mannfactiure  of  tin  vessels  is  very 
considerable.  The  tanning  of  leather  is  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
The  leather  is  used  for  covering  mattresses  and  for  exportation  to 
China.  After  tanning,  the  leather  is  dyed  red  with  the  bark  of  a 
species  of  mimosa.  Deer-skins  are  chiefly  tised,  which  are  procured 
in  great  abundance,  and  also  those  of  the  ox  and  buffido.  Ae  other 
manu&ctures  are  of  little  importance. 

Bang-kok  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  The  Menam  Hiver  is  deep 
up  to  the  town,  and  even  to  the  ancient  capital  Yuthia,  to  which  the 
lajr^est  vessels  might  ascend  but  for  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  has  only  6  feet  of  water  upon  it  at  low  tides.  Prom  February 
to  September  at  high  tide  it  has  about  ISJ  feet  of  water ;  from  October 
to  January,  when  the  south-western  monsoonB  occur  and  the  greatest 
quantity  of  ram  falls,  it  has  about  14  feet  at  high  tide;  consequently 
onlv  vessels  of  from  200  to  250  tons  can  enter  the  river.  A  very 
active  commerce  is  carried  on  with  the  porta  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
especially  with  Shanghae  and  the  island  of  Hainan ;  iQso  with  SmgO- 
pore  and  other  places  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  internal  commerce 
with  the  extensive  countries  drained  by  the  river  Menam,  which  is 
navigable  for  boats  to  a  great  distance  from  the  capital.  Is  also  very 
important  Among  other  exports  are  stick-lac,  sugar,  and  teak  timber. 
The  foreign  trade  Is  monopolised  by  the  government  by  means  of 
heavy  restrictive  duties,  and  the  refusal  to  allow  foreign  merchants  to 
charter  any  but  king's  ships.     [Siam.] 

(Finlayson ;  CrawJfurd ;  Asiatic  Journal.) 

BANGOR,  Caernarvonshire,  Korth  Wales,  an  episcopal  city,  a 
parliamentary  borough,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Bangor,  and  himdred  of  Uwch-GhTyrfai.  It 
is  situated  on  the  south-east  bank  of  the  Menai  Strait,  in  53°  18' 
N.  lat,  4*  7'  W.  long.;  distant  9  miles  N.E.  from  Caernarvon, 
236  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road  and  238  miles  by  the  Chester 
and  Holyhead  railway :  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  wm 
9564 ;  that  of  the  city  and  parhamentary  borough  was  6888.  The 
borough  is  governed  under  the  Lighting  and  Watching  Act.  For 
sanitary  purposes  it  is  under  the  management  of  a  local  Board  of 
Health.  Bangor  is  a  contributory  borough  to  the  district  of  Caer- 
narvon, which  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconi^  and  diocese  of  Bangor. 
Bangor  and  Beaumaris  Poor-Law  Union  contains  25  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  86,344  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  34,091. 

The  city  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a  steep  rock  in  a  narrow  fertile 
vale  near  the  river  Ogwen,  and  not  far  from  the  northern  entrance 
of  the  Menai  Strait.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  narrow  crooked  street 
about  a  mile  in  length,  with  several  openings  from  the  water-side. 
The  place  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  The  first  authentic  records 
respecting  Bangor  relate  to  the  6th  century.  In  A.D.  '525  Beiniol 
founded  a  college  here.  The  building  was  dedicated  to  the  founder, 
whose  name  the  present  rectory  still  bears.  What  the  original  extent 
of  the  college  was  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  college  was 
raised  about  the  year  550  to  the  dignity  of  a  bishopric,  and  the 
founder  was  appointed  bishop.  The  present  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishopric  embraces  the  whole  of  Anglesey,  with  parts  of  Caernar- 
vonshire, Denbighshire,  Montgomeryshire,  and  Merionethshire.  There 
are  in  all  129  benefices  in  the  diocese.  It  has  two  archdeaconries — 
Bangor  and  Merioneth.  The  chapter  consists  of  the  dean,  chancellor, 
treasurer,  two  archdeacons,  and  five  canons.  The  income  of  the 
bishop  is  fixed  at  4200^.  The  patronage  of  the  bishop  consists  of 
all  the  dignities  of  the  cathedral,  and  77  benefices. 

The  cathedi-al  founded  by  St.  Deiniol  was  destroyed  by  the  Saxons 
in  1071 ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  from  funds  collected  by  a  jynod  hold  in 
1102  at  Westminster  for  reforming  the  church.  Kiig  John  in  1212 
took  the  then  bishop  prisoner  while  officiating  at  the  altar,  but 
released  him  on  receiving  a  considerable  ransom.  The  cathedral 
suffered  severely  in  the  wars  which  took  place  between  the  Welsh  and 
Henry  III.  in  1247,  and  was  agcdn  completely  destr(5yed  by  fire  in 
1402>  during  the  war  which  followed  the  revolt  of  Owen  Glyndwr. 
For  nearly  100  years  afterwards  the  insurgents  of  Anglesey  kept 
possession  of  the  bishopric.  Between  1496  and  1500  the  choir  was 
rebuilt  by  Bishop  Bean  at  his  own  expense.  In  1532  the  tower  and 
nave  were  erected  by  Bishop  Skeffington,  which  fact  is  commemorated 
Ijy  an  inscription  over  the  west  door. 

Bishop  Bulkeley,  instead  of  following  the  example  of  his  two 
predecessors  and  improving  the  cathedral,  alienated  in  1547  much  of 
its  property.  He  applied  to  his  own  use  a  considerable  part  of  the 
landB  which  belonged  to  the  see,  and  sold  the  bells  of  the  cathedral. 
The  cathedral  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  good  repair,  for  which  it  is 
indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Warren,  bishop  of  the  diocese.  This  prelate 
early  in  the  present  ocntiury  expended  a  large  sum  in  repairing  the 
cathedral  He  also  built  the  harbour,  which  has  proved  of  much 
benefit  to  the  city.    The  remains  of  several  Welsh  princes,  with  those  of 


some  of  the  bishops  and  other  distinguished  ecclesiastics,  lie  within  the 
cathedi'aL  The  tomb  of  Prince  Owen  Qryffydd  is  still  in  a  perfect 
state  beneath  an  arched  recess.  The  cathedral  is  214  feet  long; 
60  feet  wide;  and  84  feet  high.  The  transepts  are  96  feet  fr^m 
north  to  south.  The  tower  is  60  feet  high.  It  is  a  rather  mean 
building  externally ;  and  the  interior  is  without  any  ornament.  Port 
of  the  cathedral  serves  as  the  parish  church ;  the  nave  is  used  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  service  in  English. 

The  bishop's  palace  stands  in  a  low  situation  near  the  cathedral. 
In  Pennant's  time  it  was  a  very  indifferent  residence;  early  in 
the  present  oentniy  however  it  waa  greatly  improved  by  Bishop 
Warren. 

Bangor  has  a  Free  Grammar  school  which  stands  at  a  small  distonoe 
from  the  city.  It  is  a  handsome  brick  buildings  and  waa  erected 
and  endowed  by  Dr.  JeffVy  Qlymi,  brother  of  Bishop  Glynn,  about 
the  year  1557.  The  income  fr^m  endowment  is  about  450^  a  year : 
it  is  under  the  care  of  a  head  and  second  master  and  an  assistontj 
and  had  85  scholars  in  1850.  There  are  three  National  schools  in 
the  town  and  parish.  In  the  town  ore  a  British  school,  an  Infant 
school,  aiid  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Methodists,  Baptists^ 
and  Roman  Catholics. 

Bangor  has  an  hospital  or  almshouse  for  six  poor  men,  which 
was  foimded  early  in  the  17th  century  by  Dr.  Rowland,  one  of  the 
bishops  of  the  place. 

In  1809  a  public  dispensary  was  established ;  this  has  beeti 
recently  converted  into  an  infirmary,  for  which  ft  neat  building  hAA 
been  erected  on  an  elevated  site  near  the  city. 

Public  baths  were  erected  some  Tears  ago,  but  the  situation  was 
inconvenient,  and  being  near  the  Menai  Strait  they  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  shipping  place  for  one  of  the  small  slate-quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  trade  of  the  city  consists  almost  entirely  in  slates,  which  are 
brought  to  Port  Penrhyn  from  the  quarries  of  Llandegai,  a  place 
about  eight  miled  distant,  by  means  of  a  railway  made  for  the  purpose. 
These  quarries  give  constant  employment  to  upwards  of  2000  work- 
men, and  they  produce  a  large  revenue  to  the  proprietor.  It  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Parry,  '  Cambrian  Mirror,'  p.  162,  that  "  90  years  ago  these 
quarries  brought  only  801  a  year  to  tiie  pocket  of  the  proprietor ; 
and  now  it  is  said  that  the  present  honourable  and  fortunate^pos- 
sessor  receives  the  enormous  and  almost  incredible  sum  of  250,000/. 
a  vear."  But  this  no  doubt  means  the  produce  of  the  quarries,  from 
which  all  working  expenses  have  to  be  deducted.  The  neater  part 
of  the  slates  are  exported,  but  many  are  manufactured  In  Bangor  into 
billiard  tables,  chimney-piers,  and  a  great  varieiy  of  objects.  One 
slate  manufactory  is  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  there  are  several 
less  extensive.  All  of  them  have  been  established  vrithin  a  few 
years ;  Indeed  the  application  of  slate  to  these  purposes  is  quite 
recent.  In  addition  to  the  dock  and  wharfti  at  Port  Penrhyn,  and 
the  shipping-place  already  named^  a  shipping-place  for  another  slate- 
quarry  has  been  erected  at  Garth.  Kear  Garth  Ferry  is  a  fishery  of 
some  extent. 

The  city  has  excellent  inns,  a  market-place,  and  assembly-rooms. 
The  large  inn  called  the  Penrhyn  Arms  near  the  city  was  built  by 
Mr.  D.  Pennant,  the  late  proprietor  of  Penrhyn  Castle,  near  Bangor. 
A  banking-house,  erected  for  the  old  firm  of  Williams  and  Co.,  is  a 
handsome  building.  It  is  of  stone  and  in  the  Elizabethan  style. 
The  appearance  of  the  town  altogether  is  neat.  It  was  a  place  of 
great  importance  in  ancient  times,  and  is  supposed  to  have  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  rising  ground  between  the  present  city  and  Bangor 
Perry,  a  distance  of  two  miles.  Of  late  the  place  has  been  rapidly 
increasing  both  In  population  and  importance— a  result  considerably 
aided  by  the  openmg  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway.  The 
vicinity  of  Bangor  to  the  sea,  and  the  beauty  of  the  situation  and 
surrounding  scenery,  have  brought  it  into  some  note  as  a  bathing- 
place.  Ma^  tasteful  villas  have  sprung  up  on  the  heights  around 
the  city,  fte  rides  and  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  are  numerous 
and  pleajsant.  The  great  road  from  Dublin  to  London  passes  through 
Bangor :  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway  has  a  commodious  first- 
class  station  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south-west  of  the  town. 
There  are  annual  fairs  on  April  5th,  June  25th,  September  16th, 
and  October  28th.  It  has  fdso  a  weekly,  market  on  Friday  for 
provisions.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  Penrhyn  Castle 
on  the  east  of  the  city  is  a  very  large  and  magnificent  structure, 
principally  of  modem  erection.  The  fittings,  furniture,  and  contents 
are  of  the  costliest  character. 

(Willis's  Survey  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Bangor;  Carlisle's 
Dictionary  of  Wales;  Pennant's  Tour  throuah  Wales;  Camden's 
Britannia,  by  Gough;  Bingle/s  Guide  to  North  Wales;  Parrfu 
Cambrian  Mirror;  Qbodvfbi'BDePresulibus;  Correspondent  at  Bangor,) 

BANGOE.    PowN.] 

BANGOR,    pi AiKE,  IT.S.1 

BANGOR-ISCOED,  or  BANGOR-IS-T-COED,  which  means  Bangor- 
below-the-Wood,  a  village  and  parish,  parthr  in  the  county  of  Hint 
and  partly  in  the  coun^  of  Denbigh  in  North  Wales.  It  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dee  In  an  open  and  fertile 
country,  in  52'  59'  N.  lat.,  2'  53'  W.  long. ;  5  miles  S.K  from 
Wrexham,  and  170  miles  N.W.  from  London :  the  population  of 
the  township  of  Bangor  in  1851  was  554,  that  of  the  entu-e  parish 
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was  1264.  The  lining  is  a  rectory,  held  with  the  curacy  of  Overton^ 
in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Chester. 

Bangor  was  onoe  the  seat  of  one  of  the  largest  monasteries  in 
Britain.  It  is  said  hy  early  eoolesiastioal  historians  that  at  one  time 
it  contained  2100  monks,  who  dividing  themselyes  into  seven  bands 
or  companies,  passed  their  time  alternately  in  prayer  and  labour. 
They  were  not  only  able  by  their  own  industiy  to  support  themselves, 
but  also  to  give  laivo  supplies  of  food  and  clothing  to  the  poor  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Ifony  thousands  of  religious  persons  were  sent  out 
from  this  monasteiy  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  among  whom  was 
the  cdebrated  Pelagius.  In  the  days  of  St.  Augustine  the  monks  of 
this  monasteiy  were  distingiushed  for  their  steadfast  opposition  to 
the  claims  of  the  church  of  Rome;  and  they  deputed  seven  bishops 
to  meet  that  distinguished  missionary  from  the  pope,  for  the  purpose 
of  remonstrating  against  the  undue  newer  wnich  his  holiness  was 
beginning  to  assume  over  them  and  tne  churches  of  Britain.  Bede 
says  {*  Hist.  Ecc'  b.  ii.  c.  2,  unless  the  passage  be,  as  has  been  con- 
jectured without  much  probability,  an  interpolation)  that  St. 
Augustine  was  so  much  displeased  at  the  resolute  stand  which  the 
bishops  made  against  the  papal  supremacy,  and  their  refusal  to 
conform  to  the  time  for  tiie  celebration  of  Easter,  and  to  the  custom 
of  administering  the  sacrament  of  baptism  as  appointed  by  the 
Romish  Church,  that  he  denounced  against  them  the  divine  wrath  if 
they  still  persisted  in  their  practice  and  refused  to  unite  with  their 
brethren.  And  St  Augustine's  prediction  was  fulfilled,  he  adds, 
aome  few  years  after  when  Ethelfrid  defeated  the  British  army,  and 
slew  1200  of  the  monks  of  Bangor  who  accompanied  it.  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  which  places  the  massacre  of  the  monks  under  tiie  year 
607  (stating  the  number  slain  however  to  be  only  200),  also  records 
it  as  a  'fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Augustine.'  St.  Augustine 
we  may  mention  died  in  604.  Bangor  is  often  said  to  contain 
numerous  traces  of  the  ancient  monastery ;  but  such  is  not  the  fact 

The  church  is  a  gothic  building  which  has  suffered  much  from 
tasteless  alterationa  In  it  is  a  stone  font  of  elaborate  design.  It 
is  octagonal,  with  coats  of  arms  and  scriptural  figures  and  emblems 
sculptiu^  on  each  of  the  sides.  From  the  devices  on  the  royal  arms 
it  appears  to  have  been  executed  between  1420  and  1460.  There  is 
an  l^dowed  school,  founded  in  1728  by  Lady  Dorothy  Jefferies  (the 
widow  of  the  notorious  Chief  Justice  Jefferies),  for  the  education  of 
80  poor  boys,  one  of  whom  is  annually  apprenticed  at  the  expense  of 
the  foundation.  There  are  also  two  free  schools — an  Upper  school, 
and  an  Infimt  school — ^both  founded  since  1885,  and  built  and  supported 
by  subscriptions.  There  is  also  a  clothing  club  for  adults  and 
children,  which  has  been  found  of  much  benefit  to  the  poorer 
inhabitants.  Labouring  in  the  fields  and  coracle  fishing  are  the  chief 
occupations. 

(Bede's  EcduiasUcal  History;  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle;  Camden's 
Britannia;  Pennant's  Tow  in  WcUea;  Bingley b Excuraiom  in  Wales; 
Oorretpondent  ai  Bangor-Itcoed.) 

BANJARMASSIN,  a  district  and  town  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
island  of  Borneo.  The  town  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Bai^ar,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  bar  which  prevents  the  entrance 
of  all  vessels  except  small  boats,  and  even  these  can  only  pass  in  or 
out  at  certain  states  of  the  tide.  Beyond  this  bar  the  nver  is  navi- 
gable for  at  least  50  miles  from  the  sea.  YeBsels  trading  to  the  town 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Tombanjou  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  English  East  India  Company  endeavoured  to  open  a  trade 
with  this  part  of  Borneo  in  1614  and  on  several  occasions  since 
without  success.  The  Dutch  have  maintained  a  settlement  at 
Banjarmassin  since  1747,  when  they  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the 
pepper-trade  from  the  sultan  of  Bamarmassin.  In  1811  BEtojarmassin 
bemg  considered  a  dependency  of  Java  a  British  garrison  was  sent 
there,  together  with  a  Resident  on  the  part  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  settlement  thus  made  was  retained  by  the  company  xmtil  1817, 
when  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch. 

The  imports  of  the  town  consist  principally  of  piece  goods,  cutlexy, 
opium,  gunpowder,  and  fire-arms;  the  produce  exported  in  return 
consists  of  pepper,  gold-dust,  wax,  camphor,  spices,  rattans,  beche- 
de-mer,  and  edible  birds'-nests.  Some  steel  of  very  superior  quality 
is  also  procured  at  this  place. 

BANKS'  PENINSULA.    [Zkalaito,  Nbw.] 

BANKS'  LAND.    [North  Polab  Countrim.] 

BANN,  a  river  in  Ireland,  which  rises  in  the  county  Down,  about 
8  miles  east  from  the  town  of  Newry,  in  the  highlands  near  the  coast. 
It  flows  in  a  tolerably  straight  course  and  in  a  north-west  direction 
to  Lough  Neagh,  which  it  enters  near  the  south-western  comer,  and 
issues  from  the  north-western  part  of  the  lough,  flowing  through 
Lough  Beg,  and  thence  in  a  direction  nearly  north  to  the  North  Sea, 
which  it  joins  about  4  miles  north-west  of  Coleraine,  and  about  75 
English  nules  measured  in  a  direct  line  from  its  source. 

Li  its  course  the  Bann  passes  through  the  towns  of  Banbridge  in 
the  county  of  Down,  Portadown  in  Armagh,  Portglenone  in  Antrim, 
and  Kilrea  and  Coleraine  in  Londonderry.  About  8  miles  south  of 
Kilrea  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Clady.  The  river  Bann  has  a  bar  at 
its  mouth,  which  makes  the  entramoe  rather  difficult  in  rough 
weather ;  at  other  times  vessels  of  200  tons  burden  can  proceed  as 
high  up  the  stream  as  the  bridge  at  Coleraine.  The  approach  to  the 
town  ia  however  at  all  times  somewhat  difficulty  owing  to  the  great 


rapidity  of  the  stream.  Besides  the  salmon-fisheiy,  which  is  valnaUe, 
there  is  also  a  consideraole  take  of  eels  in  the  river. 
I  About  a  mile  above  Coleraine  was  a  considerable  cataract)  called 
the  Cutts,  where  the  river  fell  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  18  feet  high. 
This  point  is  the  site  of  a  valuable  salmon-fisheiy.  The  Irish  Boani 
of  Works  have  recently  constructed  here  a  look  and  piers  to  i«gnkte 
the  flow  of  the  waters  and  to  improve  navigation  on  the  rirer:  thej 
have  also  been  for  some  years  past  enga^  in  extensire  drainage 
operations  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Bann,  by  which  large  trade  all 
roimd  the  margin  of  Lough  Neagh  are  relieved  from  winter  fioodiog, 
navigation  is  improved,  and  a  large  accession  of  mill-power  ia  obtained 
[Neaqh,  Lough?) 

BANNOCKBtJBN,  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  a  town  in  the  pariali  of 
St.  Ninians,  about  8  miles  S.S.K  from  Stirling,  and  on  both  ride«,  bat 
principally  on  the  right  side,  of  a  rivulet  called  the  Bumockbam, 
which  falls  into  the  Forth  below  Stirling :  the  population  of  the  town 
in  1851  was  2627. 

It  was  here  that  the  great  battle  so  well  known  both  in  Scotdi  and 
English  history  w^  fought  on  the  24th  of  June,  1S14,  between 
Edward  IL  and  Robert  Bruce,  which  secured  the  independence  of 
Scotland  and  established  the  famHv  of  Bruce  on  its  throne.  A  stone 
is  pointed  out  on  the  field  of  battle  in  which  it  is  said  the  Scottiih 
stfuidard  was  placed  during  the  eventful  day. 

Bannockbum  is  also  cdebrated  in  Scottish  history  as  the  place  at 
which  James  III.  was  defeated  in  an  engagement  with  hii  Bnbject& 
In  attempting  to  escape  the  unfortunate  king  fell  from  his  hone  aod 
was  seriously  injured ;  he  was  carried  to  a  neighbouring  miH,  where 
he  was  soon  after  assassinated  by  a  priest  whom  he  had  sent  for  to 
afibrd  him  spiritual  consolation. 

(Hume's  Biatory  of  England  ;  Hailes's  AnmaU  ofSootUnd ;  TjtWs 
History  of  Seotiand) 

BANON.    [Alfes,  Bassxb.] 

BANTAM,  one  of  the  nineteen  provinces  into  which  the  iaiand  cf 
Java  has  beien  divided  by  the  Dutch,  is  situated  at  the  weeten 
extremity  of  the  island ;  it  lies  principally  between  6°  sod  7"*  S.  lat, 
105°  and  106"*  £.  long.,  and  is  separated  from  the  loutii-eaaten 
extremity  of  Sumatra  by  the  Strait  of  Sunda.  The  district  is  washed 
on  three  sides  by  theses,  and  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  district 
of  Batavia. 

The  Portuguese,  when  they  first  visited  Java  in  1511  are  aaid  to 
have  found  the  kingdom  of  Bcmtam  under  Hindoo  government ;  but  at 
the  tune  of  the  settlement  of  the  Dutch  at  Batavia  in  1620,  Bantam 
was  under  the  sway  of  a  Moluunmedan  sultan,  and  so  continued  until 
1818,  when  the  sultan  voluntarily  made  over  all  his  rights 'to  the 
British  government,  which  in  return  settled  on  him  an  annual  pennon 
of  10,000  dollars.  For  a  long  tune  previous  to  the  conquest  of  Jan 
by  the  English  frt>m  the  Dutch  the  sultan  of  Bantam  was  bibotaiy 
to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  paid  to  it  every  year  37^00 
pounds  weight  of  pepper,  besides  engaging  not  to  allow  any  pepper 
or  other  proiduce  of  his  kuigdom  to  be  sold  to  any  one  but  the  Dutdi 
residents,  and  at  stipulated  prices.  As  another  proof  of  the  sabjeetioa 
in  which  the  nominal  kingdom  of  T^ii*jj«  was  then  hdd  \yf  the 
European  settlers  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Dutch  East  Iwfi* 
Company  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  nominating  from  out  of 
the  royal  family  the  person  who  should  succeed  to  the  throne.  An 
insurrection  took  place  within  the  kingdom  in  1808,  on  which  occasion 
the  Dutch  government  interfered,  deposed  the  reigning  "ultan,  and 
banished  him  to  Amboyna,  raising  another  of  his  family  to  fillbu 
place.  The  Dutch  authorities  also  made  this  disturbance  a  pretext 
for  assuming  the  direct  government  of  the  low  districts,  oonfiiung  bk 
power  of  the  new  sultan  to  the  high  country.  ^ 

The  English  East  India  Company  entered  into  trading  reUti«|s 
with  the  sultan  of  Bantam  in  1601,  and  settled  a  fectory  m  w 
dominions  in  1602 ;  this  they  raised  into  a  presidency  in  loSi  ip 
the  following  year  the  sultan,  who  had  suffered  severely  from  ^s 
territory  having  been  made  the  scene  of  hostilities  between  the  nwj 
mercantile  settlers  fr^m  Holland  and  England,  des^y^d  t^^ 
pepper  vines  in  his  dominions,  conceiving  that  he  should  "*"'|y . 
of  ms  troublesome  neighbours,  whose  only  object  then  sppwrw  to 
the  monopolising  of  pepper.  The  English  company's  »f  ^ry  w 
taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch  in  1662,  and  was  afterwards  wtusiiy 
yielded  to  the  Dutch,  with  all  other  British  poasessions  m  *y" 
by  Charles  IL,  under  a  treaty  by  which  he  obtained  100,000t  as 
compensation  for  these  oessions. 

Since  the  restoration  of  Java 


'to  the  Dutch  by  the  English  in  1816, 
ity  of  Paris,  the  town  of  CerMQ,  wtaai 


under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  U. ^  ^^ 

is  situated  on  the  hiUs  about  7  miles  inland  from  the  town  of  m^ 
has  been  adopted  as  the  provincial  capital,  because  <'*^™-S:  # 
salubrity.  Ar^or,  which  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  tj®  frVT 
Sunda,  is  the  constant  resort  of  vessels  passing  tJ"^"?^,?*®  "l^ 
and  may  be  called  the  key  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  gw'jP" 
clean  Dutch  town,  defended  by  a  fort,  with  a  dirty-loohng  viW 
attached  to  it,  and  inhabited  by  Malays  and  Chinese.  *^^^ 
tables,  water,  and  other  articles  are  supplied  to  ^'^^f^jT^-t* 
roads  at  moderate  charges.  A  large  revenue  is  raised  ".-^LJ. 
the  sale  of  opium.  A  remarkable  object  on  shore  is  a  «WP"*5f  Jri  ^ 
tree  surmounted  by  the  Dutch  flag^rtaff;  which  is  reacneo  g^^ 
succession  of  bamboo  ladders.     It  is  usual  for  vessels  bouna  uv 
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ports  in  Europe  to  Batayia  to  put  into  tliia  port  in  order  to  land 
their  despatches,  which  are  conveyed  hy  land  to  the  capital  in  a 
shorter  time  than  ships  can  get  round  to  die  northern  coast. 

The  district  contams  988  villages;  in  1815,  when  a  census  was 
taken  by  the  English  government,  the  population  was  281,604 ;  in 
1838  it  had  increased  to  862,242.  The  area  of  the  district  is  3428 
square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  three  regencies — Ceram,  Lebak, 
and*  Tjiringin. 

Land  is  held  under  the  Hindoo  Ryot  system ;  the  possessor  paying 
a  fixed  rent  to  the  gpvemment.  The  cultivators  being  sure  of 
enjoying  a  certain  portion  of  their  produce  their  industry  has  been 
stimulated,  larger  tracts  of  land  have  been  brought  under  cultivation, 
and  by  this  means,  in  conjunction  with  the  constantly  increasing 
population,  the  land  revenue  of  the  district  is  proportionally 
augmented. 

The  cultivation  of  rice,  pepper,  coffee,  sugar,  opium,  indigo,  and 
cotton  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  &e  district.  Next  in 
importance  is  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle.  The  buffaloes  of 
Bantam  are  of  great  size  and  strength,  and  are  used  for  purposes  of 
draught  and  tillage,  as  well  as  for  food.  Lai^ge  flocks  of  goats  are 
likewise  reared  in  the  district  and  find  a  ready  market  at  Batavia, 
where  the  Malay  inhabitants  prefer  their  flesh  to  that  of  sheep. 

Coarse  cotton  cloths  and  a  kind  of  ginghams  are  made  in  this 
district,  which  are  in  much  request  among  the  natives  of  the  island 
generally,  and  form  an  important  object  of  inland  commerce.  Qreat 
numbers  of  cane  and  bamboo  mats  are  likewise  made  and  exported 
to  different  places  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  to  Europe. 

The  coasts  and  their  neighbourhood  are  for  the  most  part  level ; 
but  inland  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  everywhere  exhibits 
marks  of  fertility,  the  mountains  being  covered  with  the  finest  ver^ 
dure  to  their  summits. 

(Stavorinus's  Voyages;  Raffles*s  History  of  Java;  Crawfurd's 
Jndian  Archipelago;  Count  Hogendorp's  C&up  cP(Eil  aw  VIsU  de 
Java;  Captain  Keppel's  Indian  Archipdago,  London,  1853.) 

BANTAM,  a  former  city  of  Java,  built  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the 
northern  coast  of  that  island,  in  6"  2'  S.  lat.,  106°  9'  E.  long.,  about 
15  miles  E.  from  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  and  61  miles  W.  from  Batavia. 
This  place  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  1511.  At  the 
time  of  their  arrival  a  great  trade  was  carried  on  at  Bantam  with 
Arabia,  Hindustan,  and  China  in  pepper,  the  chief  produce  of  the 
'*oiintry.  Of  this  trade  the  Portuguese  enjoyed  a  monopoly  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Dutch  in  1595,  when  the  latter  having  assisted  the 
sultan  in  expelling  the  Portugese  obtained  permission  to  build  a 
fort,  and  ultimately  succeeded  m  controlling  the  whole  of  the  pepper 
trade.  In  1602  the  English  established  a  factory  at  Bantam,  but 
found  all  their  conunercial  attempts  obstructed  by  the  Dutch.  In 
July,  1619,  it  was  agreed  between  the  two  nations  by  treaty  that  the 
pepper  trade  should  be  equally  divided  between  them :  a  compact 
which  was  never  fulfilled  by  the  Dutch,  whose  naval  force  gave 
them  great  advantage  in  these  seas.  After  a  series  of  annoyances 
they  expelled  the  English,  and  built  a  strong  fort  completely  com- 
manding the  town,  where  they  remained  without  a  rival 

Bantam  was  the  great  rendezvous  for  European  shipping,  and 
became  the  mart  whence  not  only  pepper  but  other  spices  were 
distributed  over  the  world,  and  the  town  consequently  flourished 
greatly.  But  the  Dutch  having  transferred  their  seat  of  government 
to  Batavia  the  place  was  soon  reduced  to  a  poor  remnant  of  its  former 
opulence  and  importance.  Other  circumstances  likewise  contributed 
to  its  decline:  the  coral  reefs  increased  so  that  the  port  w^s  no 
longer  accessible  to  large  vessels,  and  the  bay  itself  became  choked  up 
from  the  deposition  of  its  rivers,  which  prevented  any  landing  except 
in  small  canoes.  A  dreadful  fire  also  broke  out  in  1817  and  destroyed 
most  of  the  houses,  which  have  never  since  been  rebuilt 

BANTRT,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmacomogue 
and  barony  of  Bantiy,  a  sea-port  and  post-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  is  situated  at  Uie  head  of  Bantry  Bay  on  the  coast-road 
from  Cork  by  Bandon  to  Kenmare,  in  51*"  89'  N.  lat,  9**  24'  W.  long. ; 
distant  70  miles  W.S.W.  from  Cork,  and  218  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin. 
The  population  in  1841  was  4082;  in  1851  it  was  2943,  exclusive  of 
1801  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse.  Bantiy  Poor-Law  Union 
comprises  14  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  106,852  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1841  of  27,588,  in  1851  of  19,680. 

Bantiy  stands  on  a  cove  opposite  to  Whiddy  Island,  which  protects 
the  roadstead  on  the  west;  there  are  three  circular  redoubts  on 
Whiddy  Island ;  and  the  remains  of  a  small  bastioned  fort  on  the 
north  side  of  the  creeL  Moimtains  of  considerable  elevation  rise 
immediately  behind  the  town.  The  principal  streets  conveige  to  an 
open  space  terminating  towards  the  sea  in  a  jetty.  The  sessions- 
bouse,  bridewell,  and  police  barracks  stand  in  this  area.  The  parish 
church,  on  the  beach  at  the  north  end  of  the  quay,  is  a  plain  building. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  on  the  high  ground  at  the  back  of  the 
town,  is  spacious  and  has  a  rich  ceiling.  .  Here  is  also  a  small  chapel 
for  Wedeyan  Methodists.  Quarter  sessions  for  the  west  riding  are 
held  here  in  rotation,  and  petty  sessions  are  held  once  a  month.  There 
is  a  station  of  the  county  constabulary  force  in  the  town.  Bantry  in 
the  last  century  had  an  extensive  trade  in  the  fishery  and  curing  of 
pilchards;  but  the  coast  has  been  deserted  by  that  fish.  Salmon 
fishing  employs  some  persons,  and  there  is  a  small  general  fishery  on 


the  coast,  but  the  principal  trade  of  the  pUice  now  consists  in  the 
export  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the  import  of  articles  for  retail 
to  the  surrounding  district 

{Ordnance  Survey  Map  ;  Windele's  (hiide  to  KiUamey  and  GUnsarif, 
Cork,  1849.)  * 


long  and  5  miles  broad,  safe  and  commodious  for  ships  of  any  size, 
and  free  from  dangerous  rocks  and  shoals.  At  the  head  of  the  bay 
are  two  harbours.  One  on  the  south  side  opposite  Bantry  town  and 
within  Whiddy  Island,  which  is  called  Bantry  Harbour,  is  quite  land- 
locked, and  perfectly  secure  from  aU  winds.  The  other  to  the  north- 
ward is  called  Qlengariff  Harbour :  it  is  small,  and  the  entrance  is 
narrow.  This  is  also  sheltered  by  a  small  island,  but  from  being  so 
confined  is  seldom  used  except  by  coasting  vessels.  In  summer 
however  the  largest  ships  may  ride  in  saf^y  outside  the  island. 

Near  the  entrance  of  Banti^^  Bay  on  the  north  shore  is  an  excellent 
harbour,  large  and  well  sheltered,  with  water  suflBciently  deep  for  the 
largest  ^ps.  It  is  called  Bear  Haven,  and  is  formed  by  Bear  Island, 
on  each  side  of  which  is  an  entrance ;  there  isgood  anchorage  every- 
where within  it ;  the  best  is  off  Balinakilly.  mthin  the  headlands  of 
Bantry  Bay  the  stream  of  tide  is  scarcely  sensible,  though  off  Mizen 
Head  the  ebb  which  runs  to  the  westward  fiows  at  the  rate  of  3^  miles 
an  hour.  The  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  is  about  40  fathoms, 
shoaling  gradually  towards  the  head  of  the  bay.  The  coast  around 
the  bay  is  for  the  most  part  rocky  and  high.  Near  the  entrance  of 
Bantry  Bay  an  engagement  took  place  in  the  year  1689  between  the 
French  fleet  which  had  brought  James  II.  to  Ireland  and  the  British 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Herbert.  The  latter  was  very 
inferior  in  force,  but  nevertheless  the  battle  lasted  several  hours,  when 
the  French  got  into  the  bay  and  the  British  returned  to  England  with 
very  little  loss.  The  French  forces  which  contemplated  an  invasion 
of  Qreat  Britain  in  1796  fixed  on  Bantry  Bay  as  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
and  several  ships  arrived  in  it  on  the  22nd  of  December  in  that  year. 
The  utmost  alarm  was  created  throughout  the  country  by  the  circum- 
stance; but  Qeneral  Hoche,  the  commander-in-chief,  not  having 
arrived  with  the  rest  of  the  armament,  the  vessels  that  had  anchored 
did  not  disembark  their  forces.  They  sailed  for  France  on  the  27th 
of  the  same  month.  The  scenery  of  the  bay,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
boui*hood  of  Qlengariff  is  amongst  the  most  beautiful  and  striking  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  About  17  miles  nearly  due  west  from  Bantry 
town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  is  the  great  cataract  of 
Hungry  Hill,  where  three  lakes  at  heights  of  1011,  1126,  and  1860 
feet  respectively  dischaif^e  their  waters  by  almost  continuous  cascades 
into  the  creek  of  Adrigoole. 

(Norie's  British  Chamnd  Pilot;  Smith's  History  of  Corh;  Ordnance 
Survey  Map.) 

BANWELL.      [SOXERBETBHIRE.] 

BANYUWANQY,  or  BANJOU WANQUI,  one  of  the  nineteen  pro- 
vinces  into  which  the  island  of  Java  has  been  divided  by  the  Dutch,  is 
situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  part  of  its  coast  form- 
ing the  western  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Ball  The  district  lies  between 
8"  and  9*  S.  lat,  114"  and  115"  E.  long.  The  town  of  Banyuwangy  is 
at  the  eastern  extremity,  on  the  Strait  of  Bali,  in  8**  7*  S.  lat,  114"  15' 
E.  long.,  and  is  about  550  English  miles  E.S.E.  from  Batavia.  It  is  a 
populous  place,  and  a  military  post  of  some  importance  for  the  repres- 
sion of  piracy  in  the  strait  and  neighbouring  seas.  The  district  con- 
tains a  volcanic  mountain  named  Qoonong-Maitipi  of  gi*eat  height.  It 
is  covered  with  immense  forests,  which  are  the  haunts  of  a  great 
number  of  tigers.  This  is  the  least  populous  part  of  Java,  and 
contributes  but  little  to  the  colonial  revenue. 

The  district  yields  the  usual  produce  of  Java.  The  coffee-gardens 
which  it  contains  are  for  the  most  part  cultivated  by  criminals  who 
are  banished  by  sentences  of  the  Dutch  tribunals  from  different  parts 
of  the  island  to  this  its  eastern  extremity,  where  they  are  forced  to 
labour  for  the  profit  of  the  government  The  Dutch  government 
some  years  ago  held  out  some  encouragement  to  the  European  settlers 
to  cultivate  the  vine,  the  nutmeg,  2ind  clove  in  the  provmce,  but  we 
know  not  with  what  success.  For  a  very  long  period  the  Chinese 
settiers  have  cultivated  vines  with  great  care  in  this  and  other  parts 
of  Java,  but  hitherto  the  produce  has  only  been  converted  into  raisins, 
which  are  consumed  on  the  island. 

The  volcanoes  of  Java  aU  afford  sulphur.  The  most  abundant 
supply  is  obtained  from  the  Qoonong-Marapi  Mountain,  and  the  purity 
of  the  mineral  which  it  yields  is  said  to  be  such  as  to  render  it  fit  for 
use  without  any  refining  process.  The  coimtry  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  moimtain  just  named  is  unmhabited. 

(Raffles's  History  of  Ja/va  ;  Crawfurd's  Indian  Archipelago  ;  Count 
Hogendorp's  Coup  d^CEil  sur  VIsle  de  Java,) 

BAPAUME.    [Pas-dk-Calaib.] 

BAR-LE-DUC,  or  BAR-SUR-ORNAIN,  the  capital  formerly  of  the 
duchy  of  Bar,  now  of  the  department  of  Meuse  in  France,  stands  on 
the  Omain,  a  feeder  of  the  Mame,  at  a  distance  of  144  miles  E.  from 
Paris,  in  48°  46' N.  lat.,  5"  10' E.  long.,  and  has  a  population  of  12,526. 
Bar  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  town.  The  upper  town 
stands  on  a  hill  above  the  Omain ;  it  is  the  most  ancient  part  of  Bar, 
and  is  well  built,  but  very  little  business  is  done  in  it.    In  this  part 
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stood  the  old  fortress  of  the  dukes  of  Lorrame,  to  the  foundation  of 
whioh  in  the  10th  century  Bar  is  said  to  owe  its  origin.  The  castle 
was  demolished  by  Louis  XIV.  The  church  of  St.*Pierre  contains  a 
monument  of  Ren^  de  ChMons,  prince  of  Orange,  on  which  is  a 
remarkable  piece  of  sculpture,  representing  a  body  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position. Tne  lower  town  stretches  fdong  the  Omain,  which  is  crossed 
by  three  stone  bridges.  The  chief  business  of  Bar  is  carried  on  in 
this  part,  which  contains  many  factories,  dye-houses,  and  workshops. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  well  laid  out ;  some  of  them  are  adorned 
with  double  rows  of  lime-trees.  Before  the  revolution  Bar  contained 
a  g^reat  number  of  churches  and  religious  houses.  Of  the  churches 
that  remain  the  principal  are  those  of  St.-Etienne  and  Notre-Dame ; 
the  other  public  buildings  are  of  a  very  ordinary  character.  Bar  pos- 
sesses tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  a  primary 
normal  school,  a  society  of  agriculture  and  the  arts,  and  a  public 
library.  Its  manufactures  consist  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  cotton 
yam,  hosiery,  handkerchiefs,  and  leather.  The  town  is  celebrated  for 
its  sweetmeats,  and  contains  several  breweries.  The  Omain  is 
navigable  below  Bar,  which  has  thus  a  ready  means  of  transit  for  its 
indtistrial  products,  and  for  the  other  items  of  its  trade,  namely,  wine, 
iron,  fir  and  oak  planks,  and  firewood  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  There 
are  extensive  iron-works  and  stone-quarries  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Paris-Strasbourg  railroad  passes  through  Bar-le-Duc.  {Diction' 
naire  de  la  France.) 

BAR-SUR-AUBE.    [Aube,] 

BAR-SUR-ORNAIN.    [Bae-le-Doo.] 

BAR-SUR-SEINE.    [Aube.] 

BA'RABA,  or  BARABINSKAJA  STEPPE.  Eastward  of  the 
£katerinenbuz|f  line  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  between  the  banks 
of  the  Irtish  and  the  Oby,  which  rivers  bound  it  on  the  north,  west, 
and  east,  whilst  the  Altai  range  skirts  it  on  the  south,  lies  the  immense 
level  extending  nearly  300  miles  from  west  to  east  and  400  miles  from 
north  to  south,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  tlie  Baraba,  or  Bara- 
binsky  Steppe.  It  forms  nearly  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the 
Russian  province  of  Tobolsk  and  part  of  the  south-western  districts 
of  the  adjoining  province  of  Tomsk,  atid  is  conjectured  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  in  remoter  ages  the  bed  of  an  ocean.  This  great 
expanse  of  flats  is  in  many  parts  fertile,  but  full  of  swamps  and  salt 
lakes ;  the  lakes  become  low  in  dry  seasons,  when  their  waters  are^so 
poisonous  that  horses  and  cattle  die  by  drinking  of  them.  The  U ba 
and  Itkul  are  the  lai^^est  of  these  lakes.  The  Barabinskua  Steppe  is 
also  watered  bv  the  Tara,  Om,  Tartas,  Tshaus,  and  Tur ;  it  is  covered 
in  parts  with  forests  of  firs  and  birches,  owing  to  which  it  exhibits 
some  fine  sceneiy.  In  the  central  districts  of  the  steppe  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  cultivation  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  Empress 
Catharine  settled  a  colony  here  in  the  year  1764 ;  and  they  and  their 
successors  have  cultivated  the  steppe  to  so  much  advantage  that 
farms  and  villages  have  sprung  up  where  ''there  was  scarcely  the  trace 
of  a  human  footstep."  The  Steppe  is  principally  inhabited  however  by 
the  Barabinzes,  a  semi-nomadic  race  of  Tartar  descent,  many  of  whom 
have  the  flat  face,  small  and  elongated  eye,  large  ears,  and  block  hair 
of  the  Kalmuck  tribe.  In  winter  they  live  in  wooden  huts,  but  in 
summer  they  wander  from  place  to  place  with  their  flocks  and  herds 
(for  the  steppe  abounds  in  ffood  pastures),  pitching  their  tents  of  felt 
or  erecting  a  covering  of  rushes  for  temporary  shelter.  They  live  upon 
the  produce  of  their  cattle,  or  by  fishing  on  the  lakes,  and  partially 
by  cultivating  the  soil  In  the  central  part  of  the  steppe,  Cochrane 
observes,  "  horses,  goats,  sheep,  and  cows  appeared  very  abundant ; 
bears  and  wolves  abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  approach  the 
villages  so  close  as  often  to  alarm  the  people ;  hogs,  fowls,  and  ducks 
are  seen  running  about  the  villages,  m  all  of  wHch  there  are  farm- 
yards." He  is  here  speaking  of  the  parts  which  have  been  colonised ; 
and  to  this  report  we  may  add  from  Dobell  that  "  the  horses  on  this 
steppe  are^  small  in  appearance,  resembling  those  of  the  Yakuts,  but 
full  of  spirit  and  vigour,  and  there  is  no  part  of  Siberia  where  one  is 
conveyed  with  so  much  swiftness  as  over  Baraba."  Pike  are  taken  in 
large  quantities  in  the  lakes,  and  after  being  dried  in  the  sun  are  exported 
to  the  a^oining  provinces.  The  steppe  contains  seven  volastes,  or 
places  with  markets,  and  twenty-four  villages.  (Cochrane's  Pedestrian 
Journey  through  Russia  and  Siberian  Tartaryj  DobeU's  Travds.) 

BARABRA,  or  BERABERA.    [Nubia.] 

BARACOA.    [Cuba.] 

BARAHAT.    TGurwhal.] 

BARAS  KHOTUN,  or  BARS  KHOTAN  (on  D'Anville's  'Map  of 
the  Chinese  Empire'  called  Par  Hotun;  on  Grimm's  'Atlas  of 
Asia'  Para  Kotun),  the  '  City  of  the  Tkera,'  is  a  large  ruined  city  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kherlon  or  Kheroonm,  one  of  the  head-streams 
of  the  Amur,  in  the  country  of  the  Mongols.  The  ruins  lie,  according 
to  Father  QerbiUon  the  only  European  who  ever  visited  them,  in 
48"  N.  lat,  113'  42'  E.  long.  When  this  traveller  passed  the  river 
near  these  ruins,  they  consisted  of  extensive  remains  of  mud  walls 
and  two  pyramids  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  walls  inclose  a  square 
space  and  are  6  miles  in  circuit.  Du  Halde  thought  that  the  town 
had  been  built  by  the  great  emperor  Kublai.  Others  suppose  that  the 
town  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  when  the 
descendants  of  Genghis  Khan  were  expelled  from  China  and  retreated 
to  their  ancient  territories,  the  Great  Desert  of  Gobi.  At  that  time 
the  Khagan,  or  .Mongol  Emperor  Toghon  Timur,  gathered  the  Mongols 


who  had  escaped  from  the  fury  of  the  Chinese,  and  after  unitine 
them  with  those  who  had  remained  in  the  desert,  erected  this  town 
as  the  future  seat  of  their  empire,  and  himself  died  there  in  1870. 
Nothing  certain  is  known  respecting  its  destruction.  Timui'B  son 
transferred  the  seat  of  the  empire  to  the  ancient  town  of  KiirakoniiD, 
farther  to  the  west;  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  theintenial 
wars  which  in  the  15th  century  divided  the  Mongols,  proUbly 
brought  about  its  abandonment  and  final  destruction.  It  ii  said  thit 
the  site  was  chosen  in  consequence  of  the  roar  of  a  tiger  havisf  bea 
heard  from  it,  which  was  considered  a  favourable  prognosticb;  the 
Mongols.     (Du  Halde ;  Ritters's  Asia.) 

BARBADOES,  or  BARBADOS,  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  Caribbee 
Islands,  and  the  most  ancient  of  €ke  British  settlements  in  these  mi 
Bridgetown,  the  capital,  is  in  13**  6'  N.  Ut,  69'  41'  W.  long.  The 
Portuguese  landed  in  Barbadoes  about  the  year  1600,  and  left  there 
a  few  plants  and  some  swine.  The  island  was  token  poeseasion  of  bj 
the  English  in  1605 ;  the  first  settlement  was  made  by  Sir  WQlhia 
Courteen  in  1624,  and  named  by  him  James  Town.  After  a  divpote 
between  two  claimants  for  court  favour,  the  Earls  of  Carlisle  ud 
Marlborough,  the  former  was  put  in  possession  of  the  ialand  by 
patent,  and  was  empowered  to  publish  such  laws  as  he  or  hit  heiis, 
with  the  consent  of  the  free  inhabitants,  should  think  fit  In  the 
meantime  the  settlers  were  diligently,  though  slowly,  establiahng 
themselves.  The  woods,  with  which  the  Island  was  thickly  orer- 
grown,  afforded  lignum-vitsd  and  fustic,  which  were  valuable  as  articla 
of  exchange  with  England. 

After  another  struggle  to  retain  his  new  poasesaion,  Lord  Carliile 
contracted  with  a  company  of  nine  merchants  of  London  to  grant 
them  10,000  acres  of  land,  on  condition  of  receiving  from  each  settler 
40  lbs.  of  cotton  annually,  and  with  the  privilege  to  the  company 
of  appointing  their  own  governor,  who  received  fall  powers  from 
Lord  Carlisle.  A  native  of  Bermuda,  Charles  Wolferstone,  via 
appointed,  who  with  sixty-four  persons  landed  in  July  1628.  Esch 
of  the  settlers  was  entitled  on  his  arrival  to  100  acres  of  land.  Their 
first  care  was  to  build  houses  for  their  stores,  &c.,  which  obtained  fte 
name  of  Bridgetown.  A  dispute  on  the  question  of  authority  aroM 
with  tiie  colonists  sent  out  by  Courteen,  whose  settlement  was  by 
this  time  in  a  fiourishing  condition.  The  king  decided  ^e  dis- 
pute in  favour  of  Carlisle,  who  thereupon  appointed  Sir  Williim 
Tufton  commander-in-chief  of  the  island.  The  civil  war  and  rdigions 
dissensions  which  were  raging  in  England  contributed  greaUy  to  the 
rapid  population  of  the  island,  and  many  royalist  femiliea  found  in 
asylum  in  it.  The  leeward  part  seems  to  have  been  first  and  best 
settled.  Many  of  the  planters  had  become  rich ;  and  Lord  Carliile 
having  little  leisure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  his  claimi, 
amid  the  confusion  which  reigned  at  home,  were  silently  relinquished. 
A  kind  of  island  parliament  was  constituted,  and  Barbadoes  bo  iir 
flourished  as  to  have  a  population  of  50,000  by  the  year  1W7.  Ije 
Barbadians  being  for  the.most  part  Loyalists,  the  island  was  taken bj 
the  Parliamentwy  party  in  1652.  After  the  Restoration  mud  com- 
plexity  arose  out  of  the  allegiance  which  the  Barbadians  owed  to 
the  king  and  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  his  heirs;  and  in  16^  an 
arrangement  was  made  whereby  all  claims  of  the  earl  and  his  hem 
were  commuted  for  an  annual  per  centage  on  the  revenues  of  the 
island.  , 

In  1664  Barbadoes  was  attacked  unsuccessfully  by  the  Vv^ 
Admiral  De  Ruyter.  In  1668  a  destructive  fire  laid  nearly  all 
Bridgetown  in  ashes.  In  1669  Barbadoes  was  made  the  head-quartefi 
of  the  Windward  Islands.  In  1675  the  island  was  vifiited  by  an 
awful  hurricane:  neither  tree  nor  house  was  left  standing, excfp* 
a  ffew  sheltered  by  some  hill  or  cliff,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  countnr 
exhibited  one  scene  of  desolation,  while  the  coast  was  strewed^ 
wrecks,  and  many  lives  were  lost  at  sea  and  on  shore.  Durmg  toe 
remainder  of  Charles  lL*s  reign  an  illiberal  course  of  F'^^J.!?* 
pursued  towards  Barbadoes,  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  tn 
colonists.  On  the  accession  of  King  William  the  Barbadians,  in  con- 
junction with  Colonel  Codrington,  governor  of  the  Leeward  laUJws, 
voluntarily  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  French  in  *^^ '?r 
in  which  they  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  several  'J'^"'** 
exploits.  The  calamities  of  war  were  in  1692  aggravated  by  ^®  "'^X 
of  pestilence  and  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes ;  ^'^^^^^^-^q* 
Barbadians  sent  a  thousand  men  to  asjsist  in  the  attack  upon  Martuiiqn 
in  that  year.  ^  ^ .  h  t  in 

A  long  period  of  comparative  quiet  and  prosperity  ensuw  J JJJ^^ 
1766  the  war  which  was  kindled  in  Europe  afforded  the  ?*J'.'>^ 
an  opportunity  of  showing  their  zeal  and  fidelity  by  ^^fp^^^jg 
white  volunteers,  with  negroes  for  laborious  service,  ^^®^^f  ^^P.^,,. 
to  the  fleet  under  Commodore  Moore  destined  to  att«;k  MarUmqw^ 
and  to  the  forces  besieging  Guadaloupe.  Mr.  Hay,  who  assume  ^^ 
government  in  1773,  was  very  anxious  to  improve  the  cj"'""^';  ^ 
the  island,  and  recommended  that  application  should  w  maae 
obtain  for  it  the  privileges  of  a  free  port,  but  the  opportunity  ^«- 

Barbadoes  has  been  singularly  afflicted  by  fires  and  ^^^!^ 
Bridgetown  in  the  last  century  was  burnt  down  ^^^ ^"^/october, 
years.  A  tremendous  hurricane  commenced  on  the  10th  ^^  V*  -^^^ 
1780,  and  continued  to  rage  with  unparalleled  violence  for  ^^^^^ 
hours,  threatening  universal  ruin :  the  whole  island  was  aev 
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and  its  unBheltered  inhabitanta  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of 
misery  and  despair.  The  loss  of  human  life  was  estimated  at  3000, 
and  the  destruction  of  property  at  1,018,928^  sterling.  In  1786 
Beveral  houses  were  swallowed  up  by  yawning  cavities  in  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Passing  over  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century  we 
come  to  the  hurricane  of  the  11th  of  August,  1831,  which  sTirpassed 
that  of  1780  and  was  one  of  the  most  terrific  on  record.  After  many 
hours  of  fierce  gale  the  wind  blew  a  perfect  hurricane  for  two  hours ; 
the  houses  were  levelled  to  the  ground  or  unroofed,  the  custom-house 
was  blown  down,  all  the  churches  were  damaged  and^ose  of  St. 
Paul's  and  St.  MaiyB  were  entirely  destroved.  The  Government 
House  (called  Pilgrim)  was  unroofed  and  the  governor  only  saved 
himself  by  taking  refuge  in  a  cellar.  The  lai^est  trees  were  torn  up 
from  the  roots  or  broken  like  reeds.  Dayhght  discovered  to  tie 
terrified  inhabitants  a  most  wretched  and  deplorable  scene ;  the  fields 
were  completely  stripped  of  their  crops:  neither  canes,  com,  nor 
trees  were  left  standing,  with  the  partial  exception  of  some  well- 
sheltered  spots.  It  was  estimated  that  5000  persons  perished ;  and 
the  destruction  of  property  was  very  great. 

Barbadoes  appears  quite  detached  from  the  Caribbean  chain,  being 
80  miles  to  the  eastward  of  St.  Vincent  the  nearest  island.  It  lies 
K.W.  and  S.E.,  and  is  of  an  oval  form,  15  miles  long  and  10  miles 
broad  in  the  widest  part.  Nature  has  fortified  the  greater  part  of 
its  coasts,  which  are  inaccessible  to  vessels  of  above  50  tons,  in  conse* 
quence  of  a  coral  reef  which  runs  off  all  the  eastern  and  northern* 
side  of  the  island;  the  open  parts  of  the  coast  have  been  fortified  at 
a  great  expense.  The  island  contains  106,470  acres,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  under  cultivation.  In  1848  Governor  Colebrooke  estimated 
that  about  20,000  acres  were  planted  with  sugar-canes.  The  soil  in 
the  lowlands  is  black,  and  somewhat  reddish  in  the  parts  where  it  is 
shallow ;  on  the  hills  chalky  or  marly ;  and  near  the  sea-^ore  sandy ; 
the  rock  which  supplies  this  soil  is  a  tertiary  shell  limestone.  There 
are  no  appearances  of  volcanic  action.  The  black  mould  is  suited  to 
the  sugar-cane.  ^The  destruction  of  the  woods,  though  it  renders  the 
country  more  healthy,  has  diminished  the  quantity  of  rain  and 
thereby  been  detrimental  to  the  planters.  The  river  Mole  and  two 
smaller  streams  flow  through  the  island. 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  comparatively  low  vrith  gently  undula- 
ting hills.  The  climate  though  warm  is  perhaps  as  healthy  as  any 
part  of  the  West  Indies.  Of  the  fearful  hurricanes  by  wmch  it  is 
occasionally  visited  we  have  before  spoken.  There  are  several 
bituminous  springs,  some  of  which  furnish  the  green  tar  used  as  a 
substitute  for  pitch  and  lamp  oil.  Two  remnants  of  the  virgin 
forest  still  remain,  near  one  of  which  is  a  small  pool  of  water, 
perfectly  cold,  though  from  its  constant  bubbling  it  appears  to  be  in 
a  state  of  ebullition ;  if  an  ignited  match  or  candle  is  passed  over  its 
Bur&ce  the  air  bursts  into  flame  and  shoots  upwards  m  a  quivering 
column  of  light,  caused  doubtless  by  a  perpetual  escape  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas. 

Bridgetown  the  capital  is  situated  on  Carlisle  Bay  at  the  south-west 
end  of  the  island ;  it  is  two  miles  in  length  and  half  a  mile  wide. 
Of  this  town  we  must  speak  in  relation  rather  to  what  it  has  been 
than  to  what  it  is ;  for  one  of  its  many  conflagrations  occurred  in 
1845,  when  numerous  buildings  and  houses  were  destroyed,  which  have 
been  only  partially  restored.  Though  irregularly  biult  it  contained 
before  the  fire  of  1845  many  veiy  handsome  houses,  and  a  large 
square  adorned  with  a  good  statue  of  Lord  Nelson,  who  is  a  great 
favourite  in  the  West  Indies.  It  contained  a  cathedral,  spacious  but 
plain,  its  towers  scarcely  rising  above  the  roof  for  fear  of  hurricanes, 
for  which  reason  also  the  churches  were  without  steeples.  Besides  the 
phurches  there  were  several  chapels  and  a  great  number  of  schools  for 
whites  and  blacks.  The  council  and  assembly  met  and  held  their 
sittings  in  the  same  building  with  the  common  prison ;  and  here  also 
the  various  law-courts  were  held.  There  are  some  very  excellent 
literary  and  scientific  societies  in  the  town  and  some  good  libraries. 
A  firee  public  library  was  established  in  1847  in  Bridgetown.  A  sum 
of  29,1282L  was  expended  in  1846  by  the  government  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  inhabitants  whose  property  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  fire  of  the  preceding  year,  and  to  provide  for  the  improvement 
of  the  city.  Bridgetown  is  a  rapidly  ^growing  place,  in  spite  of 
its  disasters  it  contained  19,000  inhabitants  in  1844,  and  21,384 
in  1848. 

There  are  three  other  towns,  called  Oistin's,  St.  James's,  and 
Sx>eight's:  Oistin's  and  St  James's  are  little  more  than  hamlets. 
Speight's  town  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  The  population 
of  the  island  was  estimated  in  1850  at  145,000. 

The  principal  and  indeed  almost  the  only  anchorage  is  in  Carlisle 
Bay,  off  Bridgetown,  where  the  merchant-vessels  load  and  discharge 
their  cargoes,  the  sugar  being  brought  from  other  parts  of  the  island 
in  small  vessels  called  droghers.  Carlisle  Bay  is  quite  open  to  the 
west,  but  is  sheltered  by  a  projecting  tongue  of  land  called  Needham's 
Point  from  the  trade-wind  and  the  Atlantic  swell,  and  except  in  case 
of  a  hurricane  may  be  considered  a  secure  port.  There  is  a  small 
bay  also  off  Oistin's,  where  vessels  occasionally  anchor,  as  they  do  off 
Speight's  town. 

The  shipping  that  belonged  to  Barbadoes  on  December  31st,  1852, 
amoimted  to  84  of  1298  tons  burden.  The  produce  of  sugar  in 
1 850  waa  Z6fiOO  hogsheads.  The  revenue  for  1850  amounted  to  54,064^. 


and  the  erpenditure  to  47,0602.  The  assessed  taxes  raised  in  the 
island  in  1850  amounted  to  8414t ;  the  customs  duties  to  45,6501. 
The  military  expenditure  for  1850,  defrayed  by  the  home  government, 
amounted  to  93,471^.  The  imports  in  1850  amounted  to  736,358i, 
and  the  exports  to  881,624/.  The  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade 
between  Barbadoes  and  Great  Britain  in  1850  was  31,677.  The  total 
amount  of  tonnage  entered  inwards  was  96,381 ;  outwards,  98,808. 

In  1847  the  island  was  in  danger  of  fSunine  from  the  scanty  arrival 
of  grain  ships,  so  piany  of  which  were  sent  in  that  year  to  Ireland. 
In  1847  a  local  act  was  passed  for  constructing  a  lighthouse  at 
Barbadoes;  but  from  a  government  despatch  issued  in  March,  1849, 
it  appears  that  nothing  had  up  to  that  time  been  done  in  the  matter; 
the  government  having  refused  to  ratify  the  Act  without  the  removal 
of  a  clause  which  went  to  tax  the  liail  Packet  Company  for  the 
support  of  the  light.  In  1847  sanitary  barracks  were  planned  for 
construction  on  Gun  Hill.  In  the  governor's  report  for  1850  it  is 
stated  that  convict  labour  had  been  applied  in  the  removal  of  a 
mud-bank ;  and  proposals  and  plans  were  submitted  for  the  construction 
of  a  coaling  wharf. 

A  bishopric  of  Barbadoes  was  established  in  1842.  It  is  in  effect 
a  bishopric  of  the  Windward  Islands  :  the  bishop  having  ecclesiastical 
control  over  the  islands  of  Barbadoes,  Trinida^  Grenada,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago.  There  is  an  archdeacon  of  Barbadoes. 
In  1850  there  were  11  diurches  and  84  chapels  of  the  KstabUshment 
inBarbadoe^  besides  those  belonging  to  other  denominations.  The 
chief  educational  establishment  is  Codrington  Grammar  School  or 
College,  which  is  under  the  care  of  a  principal  and  a  tutor;  thirty-four 
clergymen  now  officiating  in  the  Windward  Islands  were  educated  at 
this  college :  at  the  church  schools  there  were  in  1850  about  7500 
scholars ;  at  the  Moravian  schools  310 ;  and  at  the  Wesleyan  schools 
1042. 

(Poyer's  History  of  Barhadoet;  Columbian  Navigator;  Biyan 
Edwards's  West  Indies;  Colonial  Reports.) 

BA'BBABY,  a  general  and  rather  vague  denoniination  which  has 
been  adopted  by  Europeans  to  designate  the  northern  part  of  Africa, 
extending  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  as  far  inland 
as  the  Great  Desert,  from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
It  embraces  four  great  states  or  divisions — the  empire  of  Marocco,  the 
former  regency  of  Algiers  now  the  French  province  of  Algeria,  and  the 
regencies  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli  with  their  respective  dependencies. 
The  appellation  of  Barbary  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  Berber, 
by  which  the  Arabs  designated  the  people  who  inhabited  this  region 
before  the  Saracen  conquest.  Edrisi  divides  the  country  into  the 
regions  of  Barca,  Afrikiah,  Barbary,  and  El  Acssa  or  Mauritania,  El 
Acssa  meaning  the  Farthest.  The  Arabs  now  call  Marocco  Moghreb  el 
Acssa,  or  the  Farthest  West,  whilst  they  call  Algiers  Moghreb  el 
Aousash,  or  Middle  West.  Edrisi's  Barbary  comprises  Numidia  and 
GsBtulia.  His  Afrikiah  includes  Tunis  and  western  Tripoli,  and  Barca 
is  the  country  east  of  the  Great  Syrtis.  [Barca.]  Herodotus  uses 
the  name  of  Libya  for  the  whole  continent  (iv.  42) ;  he  considers 
(iv.  197)  the  Libyans  as  the  inhabitants  of  North  Libya,  and  the 
Ethiopians  of  South  Libya,  and  in  this  passage  seems  to  exclude  Egypt 
from  Libya.  He  describes  (chap,  iv.,  168-194)  very  minutely  the 
nations  or  tribes  that  lived  in  his  time  in  Libya  between  the  frontiers 
of  Egypt  and  Carthage.  The  first  nation  proceeding  from  Egypt 
westward  along  the  coast  were  the  Adyrmachidaa,  i^ose  manners 
were  Egyptian  but  whose  dress  was  Libyan ;  they  extended  along  the 
coast  as  far  as  Port  Plunos.  Next  to  them  were  the  Giligammas,  who 
extended  as  far  as  the  island  Aphrodisias,  near  Cyrene.  The  island  of 
Platea,  now  Bomba,  was  on  tiie  coast  of  the  Giligammse,  but  was 
possessed  by  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene.  The  Cyreneans,  who  were  a 
Greek  colony,  and  whose  country  was  the  most  elevated  and  most 
fertile  district  in  this  part  of  Libya,  were  possessed  of  an  extent  of 
coast  of  about  120  ncdles  to  the  west  of  the  Giligammae.  They  were 
surrounded  by  Libyan  nomadic  tribes,  the  Asbytae  to  Ihe  south,  and 
the  Auschisse  and  ihe  Eabales  to  the  west.  Next  came  the  Nasamones, 
the  most  powerful  of  aU  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Libya ;  they  extended 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  great  Syrtis^  and  likewise  along  its 
southern  or  innermost  coast,  having  occupied  ihe  land  of  the  Pi^lli,  a 
tribe  who  were  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  suffocating  wind  of 
the  desert.  The  Macsd  were  next  to  the  Nasamones,  and  stretched 
along  the  western  coast  of  the  great  Syrtis.  They  occupied  the 
present  territory  of  Mesurata  and  Lebida  as  far  as  where  Tripoli  stands. 
Next  to  them,  the  Lotophagi  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  smaller 
Syrtis,  including  the  island  of  Meninx,  the  modem  Gerbi.  West  of 
the  Lotophagi  came  the  Machlyes,  who  spread  from  the  south-west 
extremity  of  the  lesser  Syrtis  to  the  lake  Tritonis  (the  present  lake 
Lowdeah,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  territory  of  Toms),  and 
along  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  same.  On  the  opposite  or  northexn 
side  of  the  lake  were  the  A  usees,  the  last  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of 
Libya  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  The  Maxyes,  their  northern  neigh- 
bours along  the  coast,  called  themselves  descendants  of  the  Trojans ; 
they  were  husbandmen  and  lived  in  houses.  The  country  hence 
to  the  westward  Herodotus  describes  as  mountainous,  covered  with 
forests,  and  abounding  in  wild  animals,  among  which  he  enumerates 
the  elephant  (iv.  191),  while  the  country  of  the  nomadic  Libyans 
above  mentioned  was  sandy  and  flat.  North  of  the  Maxyes  Herodotus 
places  the  Zaueces,  and  farther  still  the  Zygantes,  who  appear  to  havo 
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been  the  same  as  the  Zeugitanians  of  subsequent  geographers,  being 
the  inhabitants  of  a  province  immediately  adjoining  Carthage; 
provided  we  admit  the  reading  Zygantes  in  preference  to  Gyzantes. 
(Herod,  iv.  194.  var.  lect.  ed.  Schweig.)  Herodotus's  account  of  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Libya  ends  with  the  Zygantes.  Of  interior 
Libva  he  mentions  the  people  of  Augila,  or  the  modem  Audjeh^  and 
farther  west  the  (laramantes,  who  used  to  hunt  after  the  Ethiopian 
Troglodytes,  "  the  swiftest  of  all  men  known,  who  live  upon  lizeurds, 
snakes,  and  other  reptiles,  and  who  speak  a  language  different  from  all 
other  people,  and  which  resembles  the  cry  of  the  bat."  He  also 
places  the  Gindanes  south  of  the  Lotophagi  The  Gindanes  are 
probably  the  people  of  Ghadames.  He  says  that  ten  dkys  west  of 
the  Gaiamantes  were  the  Atarantes,  the  individuals  of  which  had  no 
name.  Ten  days  beyond  the  Atarantes  he  says  there  was  a  hill  of 
salt^  and  beyond  it  were  the  Atlantes,  who  inhabited  the  sides  of  Mount 
Atlas.  "I  know,"  he  adds,  "the  people  who  live  in  the  highlands  as 
far  as  the  Atlantes,  but  not  those  who  live  beyond."  In  another 
passage  he  says  that  Mount  Atlas  is  fifty  days'  journey  west  of  the 
ooun^  of  the  Lotophagi,  which  supposing  he  meant  the  high  summits 
of  the  Atlas  of  Mauritania,  near  Mirocco,  gives  a  tolerably  correct 
indication  of  the  distance.  Herodotus  sums  up  his  account  of  Libya 
by  saying,  "  It  is  inhabited  by  four  races,  as  far  as  I  know,  two  indi- 
genous and  two  foreign.  The  indigenous  are  thp  Libyans  to  the  north 
and  the  Ethiopians  to  the  south ;  and  the  foreign  are  the  Greeks  and 
the  Phoenicians."  It  must  be  observed  that  besides  the  Carthaginians, 
who  are  believed  to  have  been  originally  a  Phcenician  colony,  there 
were  Phoanician  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Mauritania,  as  mentioned 
by  Strabo  and  others.  Of  the  origin  of  the  Libyans,  the  aborigines 
of  North  AMca,  we  know  nothing.  The  Arabian  historians  pretend 
that  they  were  a  colony  from  Yemen  which  came  across  the  deserts 
under  one  Melek  IfHki  (Ibn  Alraquiq,  quoted  by  Marmol)  in  very  remote 
times.  Of  the  Carthaginian  empire  Herodotus  does  not  speak, 
probably  because  Carthage  was  less  immediately  connected  with  his 
main  subject — the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians — ^than  many  other 
of  his  episodes  ;  but  though  Carthage  had  not  attained  its  greatest 
height  of  power  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  was  a  powerful  state 
when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece.  (Herod,  vii  165.)  To  the  west  of 
Carthage  was  the  country  known  in  the  Roman  period  by  the  name 
of  Numidia,  which  nearly  coincided  in  extent  with  the  French 
territories  in  Africa ;  the  eastern  part  of  it  belonged  to  the  Massyli 
and  the  western  part  to  the  Massassyli,  as  far  as  the  great  river 
Molochath.  This  river  divided  Numidia  from  Mauritania,  the  country 
of  the  Mauri  or  Maurusii  who  extended  to  the  columns  of  Hercules ;  a 
numerous  and  wealthy  people,  says  Strabo,  who  were  said  to  be 
Indians  who  had  come  over  with  Hercules.  South  of  the  Mauri 
Strabo  places  the  Pharusii  and  the  Nigretes,  and  farther  still  the 
Hesperian  Ethiopians.  Beyond  Mount  Atlas  to  the  south-east  the 
*  countiy  now  called  Beled-el-jereed  was  inhabited  by  the  Gtetuli.  The 
Garamantes  appear  to  have  been  the  people  of  Fezzan,  although 
Ptolemaeus  and  other  geographers  have  placed  them  much  farther  to 
the  west  and  south  of  Numidia. 

The  Romans  after  having  subdued  Carthage  extended  their 
dominion  gradually  over  the  whole  of  Northern  Africa.  They  con- 
quered Numidia  after  a  long  and  arduous  war  with  Jugurtha. 
Cyrenaica  was  afterwards  bequeathed  by  its  king  Apion  to  the 
Roman  republia  Mauritania  continued  longer  under  its  native  kings, 
and  it  was  only  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  that  it  was  finally  subdued 
by  Suetonius  raulinus  and  united  to  the  Roman  empire,  forming  two 
provinces :  Mauritania  Tingitana  (so  called  from  Tingis  its  capital), 
which  was  the  original  Mauritania,  extended  eastward  as  far  as  the 
river  Molochath ;  Mauritania  Ceesariensis  which  was  the  country  of 
the  Massaesyli,  or  Western  Numidia,  extended  eastward  firom  the 
Molochath  to  the  river  Ampsaga.  To  the  east  of  the  Ampsaga  lay 
the  country  of  the  Massyli,  yrhich  retained  its  name  of  Numidia,  and 
extended  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  river  Tusca.  Beyond  this  river  was 
the  province  of  Africa  Propria,  the  former  territory  of  Carthage, 
which  extended  as  far  as  the  great  Syrtis.  To  the  eastward  of  the 
Syrtis  was  the  province  of  the  Cyrenaica,  the  easternmost  part  of 
which  called  Marmarica  bordered  upon  Egypt  Such  was  the  political 
division  of  Northern  Africa  under  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  Vandals,  who  had  settled 
themselves  in  Southern  Spain,  passed  into  Africa  ▲.D.  428;  their 
king  Genseric  being  invited  to  that  conquest  by  Count  Bonifietoe, 
the  Roman  governor,  who  had  revolted  against  Honorius.  The  Van- 
dals conquered  the  greater  part  of  Northern  Africa,  where  they  com- 
mitted the  most  horrible  cruelties^  and  in  great  measure  cleared  the 
cotmtry  of  its  former  inhabitants.  The  successors  of  Genseric  reigned 
over  Africa  for  about  a  century  till  the  time  of  Justinian,  who  sent 
Belisarius  to  re-conquer  the  country.  Belisarius  defeated  the  Vandals, 
and  made  their  king  Gelimer  prisoner.  Africa  remained  from  that 
time  subject  to  the  Eastern  empire  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century,  when  the  Saracens  from  Egypt  invaded  first  Cyrenaica 
and  afterwards  Africa  Propria.  Okba-ben-Nafi,  the  general  of  the 
Kalif  Moawiya,  overran  Numidia  and  Mauritania  as  far  as*  the 
Atlantic.  In  the  year  670  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Kairwan.  Okba 
crossed  the  Atlas  into  Gietidia,  where  he  was  treacherously  killed ; 
his  tomb  was  still  seen  in  the  time  of  Shaw  near  the  banks  of  the 
Adjedee  River,  at  the  village  of  Seedy  Okba.    Fresh  irruptions  of 


Saracens  from  the  east  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  nrhole 
country.  Under  the  Kalif  Walid  I.  (705-715)  Musa  was  sent  into 
Africa  with  a  large  army,  and  he  subdued  the  whole  of  Maaritajiia, 
driving  away  the  Spanish  Goths  who  had  till  then  kept  poBsesBioD  of 
the  coasts.  Tarik,  Musa's  lieutenant,  carried  the  war  into  Spiis, 
defeated  Roderic,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Arab  dominioD  in 
Spain.  Northern  Africa  was  now  entirely  subject  to  the  Anbi,  ud 
the  natives  adopted  the  religion  of  their  conquerors.  Regions  bo  tast 
however  could  not  long  remain  quietly  under  the  domioion  of  the 
distant  kalifs,  and  the  various  governors  and  local  chiefis  aspired  to 
make  themselves  independent.  The  revolution  which  raised  the 
house  of  Abbas  to  the  Kalifate  about  the  middle  of  the  8ih  oeatoiy, 
and  the  subsequent  separation  of  Spain  from  their  emjnre,  led  to  the 
breaking  up  of  tiie  power  of  the  Eastern  Saracens  in  Africa  Edris, 
a  descendaot  of  Fatmia,  founded  an  independent  kingdom  in  Fei,  in 
Western  Mauritania,  A.D.  788.  Soon  after,  the  Aglabides  estaUidted 
an  independent  dynasty  at  Kairwan  in  Eastern  Africa.  Later  in  the 
9th  century,  the  Zeirides  made  themselves  independent  in  Tunis  and 
the  surrounding  country.  Frequent  wars  occurred  between  these 
various  powers,  as  well  as  between  them  and  the  Onuniade  ksli^  of 
Cordova,  the  Abbaside  kalifs  of  Baghdad,  and  the  Fatimide  kali& 
of  Egypt.  About  the  middle  of  the  11th  century  the  Morabets,  or 
Almoravidee,  a  religious  sect  originally  from  Arabia  but  settled  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Mauritania,  e£Pected  a  revolution  in  that  coastj, 
overthrow  the  Zegries,  and  founded  a  new  dynasty.  They  boilt  the 
city  of  Marocoo,  which  became  their  capital ;  and  thence  they  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Mauritania,  and  also  into  Spain,  where  their  emir, 
Tussef,  defeated  both  Christians  and  Moors  who  opposed  hhn,  and 
established  his  dominion  at  Cordova^  a.d.  1087.  Cordova  and  Mairooco 
were  both  capitals  of  the  empire  of  the  Almoravides.  The  dynasty  of 
the  Almoravides  was  overthrown  in  its  turn  by  the  Almohades,  another 
sect  which  rose  likewise  in  the  southern  regions  of  Manritaoia,  and 
whose  chief  Abdulmumen  took  Marocco  in  1147,  and  conquered  the 
rest  of  the  country  as  well  as  part  of  Spain.  His  BuccesaorBhoverer 
lost  Spain  in  the  first  part  of  the  ISth  century,  and  not  long  after 
were  driven  away  from  Marocco  by  the  Beni  Merinis,  who  were  ic 
their  turn  dispossessed  by  the  Beni  Oatases,  about  the  year  1470.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  following  century  a  fresh  adventurer,  Mohammed 
Ben  Hamed,  who  styled  himself  Sherif-el-Husheni  and  pretended  to 
be  of  Mohammed's  lineage,  started  up  among  the  Berbers  of  Dazah, 
south  of  the  Atlas,  and  took  Marocco.  His  son  took  Fez  in  1544, 
and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Sherifis,  which  has  reigned  orer  the 
empire  of  Marocco  ever  since.  While  these  events  took  place  in 
Mauritania,  the  eastern  provinces  of  North  Africa  were  diyided  into 
a  number  of  petty  principalities.  There  were  kings  of  Tlemran,  of 
Tennes,  of  Boojeyah,  of  TVmis,  Kairwan,  &c.  The  two  brothers  Bar 
barossa  in  the  16th  century  conquered  the  whole  country  of  the 
ancient  Numidians,  of  whi<^  they  formed  the  state  of  Algieni ;  and 
the  younger  brother,  Khair^din,  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  tha 
sultan,  from  whom  he  received  the  title  of  Pasha  and  Bageai  of 
Algiers.  Soon  after  the  sultan  established  in  a  like  manner  his  supre- 
macy over  Tunis,  which  state  or  regency  includes  the  Africa  Propna, 
or  countiy  of  the  former  Carthaginians.  The  country  east  of  the 
little  Syrtis,  or  the  nomadic  Libya  of  the  ancients,  including  Cyreosu^ 
Proper,  was  formed  about  1550  into  a  distinct  paahalik,  vhicfa  took 
its  name  from  Tripoli,  the  diief  town,  and  which  extends  to  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt  Thus  the  great  divisions  of  the  country  retain 
still,  though  imder  different  names,  nearly  the  same  boundaries  as » 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  regencies  of  Barbary,  although  nonu- 
nally  subject  to,  are  in  fact  independent  of  the  Porte.  The  head  of 
each  is  absolute  sovereign  in  his  own  dominions.  As  for  the  empire 
of  Marocco,  the  sultan  has  never  claimed  any  authority  over  it  Tw 
French  conquest  of  Algiers  ia  noticed  under  Alqeri*.  The  dimons 
of  Barbary  will  be  found  fully  described  under  Aloewj,  Mabocoo, 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Atlab. 

Barbaiy  is  called  by  the  Arabs  of  Egypt  and  of  Asia  Modireb,  or 
the  West,  and  the  people  Moghrebins.  The  language  of  the  Moon 
is  called  the  Western  Arabic,  and  differs  from  toe  Arabic  of  tgyPj 
and 'Syria.  Some  of  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  interior  howeTcr  uem 
to  have  retained  their  original  language,  the  Koreish,  or  Easten 
Arabic.  The  principal  races  that  inhabit  Barbary  are,  1.  The  Mooij 
who  live  in  or  near  tne  towns,  and  who  are  a  very  mixed  race :  man 
of  them  are  descended  from  those  who  were  driven  out  of  Spain 
the  16th  and  16th  centuries.  2.  The  Arabs,  who  are  mosUy  nMoaoic, 
and  tend  their  flocks  on  the  plams  of  the  interior.  8.  The  Beroos, 
or  Kabyles,  as  they  are  called  in  Algiers  and  Tunis,  who  cJ"«fly  "7" 
the  mountams  and  the  vaUeys  of  the  Atlas.  4.  The  Blacks,  t^m 
Soudan,  who  are  mostly  slaves.  5.  The  Jews,  who  are  very  n«?»*3 
in  the  towns.  6.  The  Turkic  who  are  the  militia  of  the  regencies,  anu 
have  children  by  Moorish  wives,  who  are  called  Kooloolia 

The  length  of  Barbary  from  east  to  west  may  be  redtoned  aw 
2000  miles— from  Bomba,  the  eastern  frontier  town  of  the  regency 
Tripoli,  to  the  coast  of  Mogadore  in  Marocco.    '^^  hreadthoi  m. 


country  varies  greatly.    It  is  greatest  in  Marocco,  where  the  "J*^^ 
districts  in  the  provinces  of  Darah  and  Sus  appear  to  e^°^  Ty^j 
ward  to  about  the  29th  degree,  or  the  latitude  of  Cape  S'  woi^ 
the  northernmost  point  of  the  same  empire  at  Ceuta  is  35  oW ,  p 
therefore  a  breadth  from  north  to  south  of  about  470  BiileB.   m 
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meridian  of  Algiers  the  inhabited  country  does  not  seem  to  extend 
farther  south  than  about  33°  N.  lat,  where  is  the  district  of  the  Beni 
Mozab.  The  southernmost  parts  of  tiie  inhabited  country  of  Timis  are 
nearly  under  the  same  parallel.  In  the  regency  of  Tripoli  the  tract 
of  the  inhabited  land  is  much  narrowed  by  the  great  indentation  of 
the  coast  produced  by  the  Syrtes,  where  especially  at  the  innermost 
recess  of  the  great  Syrtis  the  sands  of  the  Qreat  Desert  aknost  touch 
the  sea-shore.  But  at  various  distances  in  a  southern  direction  across' 
the  waste  are  several  oases,  such  as  Fezzan,  Ghadames,  and  Audjelah, 
which  being  dependencies  of  the  regency  of  Tripoli  must  be  considered 
as  parts  of  Barbary.  The  eastern  limits  of  Barbary  may  be  traced  by 
a  Ime  departing  from  the  northern  coast  east  of  Bomba,  about  25*"  E. 
long.,  and  running  in  a  southern  direction  between  the  oasis  of  Aud- 
jelidi  and  that  of  Siwah,  or  Ammon,  which  last  is  considered  as  a 
dependency  of  Egypt. 

lalamiam  is  the  religion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Barbary.  Of  course  the  French  and  other  European  settlers  in  Alg^rie 
are  Christians.  All  the  native  tribes  even  of  Berbers  are  said  to  pro- 
fess lalamism.  A  great  number  of  Jews  are  found  in  all  the  principal 
towns,  where  many  of  them  carry  on  various  branches  of  profitable 
trade.  The  blacks,  who  are  very  numerous  in  Barbary  and  who  come 
originally  from  Soudan  or  the  countries  south  of  the  Great  Desert, 
are,  if  they  may  be  said  to  have  any  religion  at  all.  Pagans. 

(Manners  Descripcion  dc  AfiHca  ;  Procopius,  Dt  BUlo  Vcmdalico  ; 
Shaw's  TraveU  m  Barbary^  &c) 

BARBASTRO,  or  BALBASTRO.    [Abaqon.] 

BARBERYN.    [Ceylon.] 

BARBEZIEUX.    [Chabentb.] 

BARBQ'DA,  one  of  the  Leeward  group  of  the  Caribbean  Islands, 
situated  27  miles  north  of  Antigua,  is  of  an  oval  form,  15  nules  in  length 
from  south-east  to  north-west^  and  8  miles  broad.  The  castle  is  in 
17**  88'  N.  lat,  61*  51'  W.  long.  Barbuda  was  first  settled  by  a  party 
from  St.  Eitt's  led  by  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  in  1628.  The  first  vettiers, 
finding  a  scarcity  of  water  and  that  the  coasts  wei«  surrounded  by 
rockjs,  and  being  harassed  by  incursions  of  the  Caribbs  firom  Dominica, 
abandoned  the  island.  Subsequentlv  General  Codrington  obtained 
the  property  of  it  by  a  grant  from  the  crown,  and  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  raising  stock  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  in 
which  he  succeeded  very  welL  Barbuda  is  still  held  by  the  Codrington 
family,  and  is  the  only  proprietary  government  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  inhabitants,  chiefly  coloured,  are  employed  in  breeding  stock, 
such  as  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  &c.  They  also  cultivate  com, 
cotton,  pepper,  indigo,  and  tobacco,  but  no  sugar  is  grown. 

The  island  is  low,  level,  and  fertile.  The  highest  part  lies  to  the 
east,  and  is  called  the  High  Land,  though  it  is  not  more  than  80  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  covered  with  woods,  which  are  well  stocked  with 
deer  and  various  kinds  of  game.  Land  crabs  are  kept  in  preserves 
here,  and  are  considered  a  luxury  for  the  table.  There  is  a  lagoon  of 
brackish  water,  seven  miles  in  length,  communicating  on  the  north- 
west with  the  sea,  and  having  from  four  to  six  feet  of  water  in  it^  in 
which  are  snappers,  baracoutas,  kingfish,  and  other  species  of  fish. 
The  mansion  of  the  estate,  or  castle  as  it  is  called,  is  situated  on  the 
margin  of  this  lake,  and  around  it  are  the  plantations.  A  church  and 
school  have  recenUy  been  erected.  The  air  is  so  mild  and  pure  that 
invalids  from  other  islands  commonly  resort  here  for  the  restoration 
of  their  health 

The  coasts  are  defended  by  several  small  batteries.  Reefs  extend 
oflf  the  island  in  some  places  as  far  as  five  miles,  but  there  is  anchorage 
on  the  western  side.  Several  vessels  having  been  lost  on  its  rocky 
shores,  the  merchants  of  Antigua  petitioned  some  time  ago  for  a  light- 
house to  be  built  on  it.  As  in  other  West  India  islands,  turtle  are 
found  here  on  the  shores. 

From  the  nature  of  the  ownership,  the  name  of  this  island  seldom 
appears  in  parliamentary  or  statistical  works. 

BA^CA,  the  name  of  a  district  in  the  eastern  division  of  the 
regency  of  Tripoli  It  is  sometimes  vaguely  applied  to  the  whole  of 
that  division,  including  the  regions  call^  by  the  ancients  the  Syrtis, 
the  Cyrenaica  or  PentapoUs,  and  the  Marmarica.  But  the  political  or 
administrative  division  of  that  vast  range  of  country  is  as  follows : — 
The  district  called  Sert  or  Sort  extends  from  the  southern  limits  of 
the  district  of  Mesurata  in  Western  Tripoli  to  a  place  called  Muktar, 
on  the  southernmost  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  or  great  Syrtis, 
beyond  which  the  district  of  Barca  begins.  The  Sort  is  under  an 
Arab  sheik,  who  is  tributary  to  the  pasha  of  Tripoli  The  district 
of  Barca  extends  inland  to  the  north-east  from  Muktar  to  beyond 
Dema,  and  th^  line  of  coast  parallel  to  it  is  divided  into  two  bey- 
liks,  Bengazi  and  Dema,  the  beys  of  which  are  appointed  by  and 
dependent  on  the  pasha  of  Tripoli.  The  inland  tract  called  Bux»  is 
under  another  Arab  sheik,  who  is  himself  subordinate  to  the  two 
beys  of  Bengazi  and  Dema.  Barca  then  comprises  the  country  that 
lies  between  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  and  Egypt,  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Desertw  The  district,  which  is  entirely  inhabited  bv  nomadic  Arabs, 
includes  the  hilly  region  of  Cyrenaica.  Various  tribes  wander  in  it, 
among  which  the  Zaouyeh  occupy  the  tract  south  of  Bengazi,  and  the 
great  tribe  called  El-Harabi  extend  eastward  of  the  same  place  as  far 
as  Dema.  The  western  part  of  the  hilly  range  of  Cyrenaica  towards 
Bengazi  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Jebel  Barca,  or  Mountainous  Barca. 

The  name  Bvca  is  the  modem  form  of  the  Greek  name  Bnrce,  a 
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colony  of  Cyrene  (Herod,  iv.  160)  which  perhaps  existed  already 
before  as  a  Phoenician  colony,  as  its  name  would  indicate.  It  is 
stated  by  Scylax  to  have  been  100  stadia  from  its  harbour,  which 


Coin  of  Barca. 
From  coin  in  Britiah  Musenm.    Silver.    Actual  sixe.    Weight,  204  grains. 
The  plant  on  the  reverse  of  the  coins  of  Barca  is  the  Silphium,  or  Asafoetida, 
which  formed  a  principal  article  of  export  from  Barca  and  Cyrene. 

became  afterwards  the  town  called  Ptolemals,  now  Tolometa.  Barca 
was  situated  at  a  distance  of  500  stadia  from  Cyrene  and  620  stadia 
from  Hesperides  in  the  plain  now  called  El-Merjeh,  a  high  table- 
land on  the  hUls  of  Cyrenaica  above  Tolometa.  The  Arabs  call  the 
inconsiderable  ruins  that  mark  the  site  of  the  city  El-Medinah. 
Herodotus  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Barce,  of  its  rivalry  with 
Cyrene,  and  of  the  invasion  of  the  Persians  from  Egypt,  who  took 
Barce  by  treachery  after  a  long  siege,  and  carried  away  a  great 
number  of  its  inhabitants  into  Asia,  where  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaapes  settled  them  in  Bactria  (iv.  204).  The  territory  of  Barce 
occupied  the  western  part  of  Cyrenaica,  and  its  inhabitants  seem  to 
have  been  a  mixture  of  Greeks  from  Cyrene  and  of  native  Libyans. 
When  that  c-ountry  became  subject  to  the  Ptolemies  these  kings  built 
the  town  of  Ptolemais,  which  drew  away  from  Barce  most^  of  its 
remaining  Greek  inhabitants.  Barce  however  continued  to  exist  as  a 
town ;  and  we  find  that  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  it  had  its 
bishops  distinct  from  those  of  Ptolemais.  After  the  Saracens 
conquered  Egypt  they  entered  Cyrenaica,  and  Barce  or  Barcah,  as 
they  called  it,  became  their  chief  town  in  that  province.  Hence  the 
Arab  geographers  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  Barca,  which  is  synony- 
mous with  C^rrenalca     Cyrene  long  before  this  was  in  ruins. 


Coin  of  Barca. 
From  a  sulphur  cast  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Doablcday. 


Coin  of  Barca. 
From  the  collection  of  Mr.  Thomas.    Actual  size.     Silver,  197  grains. 

Under  the  Fatemite  kalifs  of  Egrpt  the  oppressions  of  the 
Saracen  governors  obliged  the  people  of  Barca  to  emigrate,  and  most 
of  them  passed  into  Egypt.  Delia  Cella  however  mentions  a  treaty 
of  commerce  in  1236  ^tween  the  republic  of  Gknoa  and  Busacherino 
a  Mussulman  chief,  who  styles  himself  *  Lord  of  Africa,'  by  which 
the  Genoese  were  allowed  to  trade  ''from  Tripoli  to  the  extremity  of 
the  kingdom  of  Barca."  Since  that  time  the  town  of  Barca  has 
entirely  disappeared,  but  the  name  has  remained  in  use  among  the 
Arabs  to  indicate  the  country  which  once  belonged  to  it.  About 
1550  Sultan  Solyman  having  conquered  Tripoli,  united  the  country  of 
Bux»  to  it  and  made  a  pashalik  of  the  whole. 

There  has  been  much  misapprehension  among  geographers  about 
the  nature  of  the  soil  in  the  regions  round  the  great  Syrtis ;  it  has 
been  represented  as  a  tract  of  barren  sand.  This  however  is  by  no 
means  wie  case.  The  country  is  parched  up  in  summer,  and  it  then 
looks  dreary,  but  after  the  autumnal  rains  it  is  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  vegetation :  many  parts  of  the  Sort,  which  is  the  worst 
tract,  afford  excellent  pasturage,  and  some  produce  good  crops  of 
barley  and  dhurra.  The  soil  is  sandy,  but  it  is  not  merely  sand. 
As  for  Bai'ca  many  parts  of  it  are  capable  of  the  highest  dt^ree  of 
cultivation.  Along  the  coast  especially  the  soil  is  fertile,  yielding  com 
and  fine  pasturage  where  cultivated;  but  most  of  the  country  is 
neglected.  Pines,  date-palms,  olive-trees,  and  flowering  shrubs 
flourish  on  the  highlands.      There  are  no  permanent  rivers;  the 
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mountain  torrents  lose  themfielyes  in  th«  desert.  Among  the 
antiquities  of  the  oountry  are  many  rock-weUs,  with  the  remains  of  j 
chumels  for  irrigation.  With  a  judidous  sjstem  of  irrigation  there  | 
is  no  doubt  this  oountry  might  be  made  one  of  the  most  productive 
in  tiie  world.  The  Arabs  of  the  country  are  described  by  Captain 
Beechey  as  a  healthy,  good-looking  race,  superior  in  appearance  to 
those  who  inhabit  the  miserable  towns  of  Bengazi  and  Dema,  which 
are  the  only  two  places  deserving  the  name  of  towns  in  the  whole 
country.  Teucheira,  afterwards  under  the  Ptolemies  called  Arsinod, 
was  a  town  of  Barca,  and  its  walls,  which  were  repaired  by  Justinian 
(Procopius,  lib.  vi),  still  remain  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  It 
has  resiuned  its  original  name,  slightly  altered  to  Tocra,  and  its 
ruins  are  occupied  part  of  the  year  by  wandering  Arabs.  Ptolemais  or 
Tolometa  is  likewise  in  ruins  and  deserted ;  as  well  as  Berenice  and 
ApoUonia,  the  former  port  of  Cyrene.  Descriptions  of  this  interesting 
oountry  and  of  the  extensive  remains  of  its  cities  have  been  given  in 
Beechey's  *  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Northern  Coast  of 
Africa ' ;  Delia  Cella's  *  Viaggio  da  Tripoli  alle  Frontier©  d'Egitto ' ; 
PiBcho's  *  Voyage  dans  la  Cyr^nalque.' 

Benga'zif  the  ancient  Berenice,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Qulf  of  Sidra,  the  ancient  Syrtis  Major,  in  82**  1'  N.  lat.,  20"  3'  £.  long., 
has  about  2500  inhabitants ;  most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  mud, 
and  are  liable  to  be  washed  away  by  the  heavy  winter  rains.  The 
lofm  is  defended  by  a  castle,  the  residence  of  the  hea.  The  port  is 
fallow ;  but  some  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Barbery  States  and 
Malta  in  wool,  bullocks,  sheep,  salt  butter,  and  corn.  Derna,  the 
ancient  Damii,  is  a  more  considerable  town  than  Bengazi,  and  has 
a  somewhat  better  appearance.  It  is  140  miles  N.E.  from  Bengazi, 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Cvrenaica.  Damis  gave  title  to  a 
bishop  in  early  Christian  times.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  occupied 
by  nomadic  tribes  as  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  The  limits  between 
Tripoli  and  Egypt  along  the  sea-coast  are  not  very  definite ;  they  are 
nominally  stated  to  be  at  Akaba-el-Soloon,  the  CoUahathmus  Ma(piu3 
of  the  ancients,  about  26°  E.  long. ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  country 
in  that  neighbourhood  is  occupied  by  independent  Arabs,  who  acknow- 
ledge neither  the  pasha  of  Tripoli  nor  the  viceroy  of  Egypt.  The 
whole  of  the  Libyan  Desert  to  the  westward  of  Egypt,  and  as  far  as 
Fezzan,  is  often  called  the  Desert  of  Barca  by  European  travellers  and 
geographers.    [Bengazi;  Ctrenajca.] 

BARCELLOS.    [Entbb  Duero  e  Minho.] 

BARCELONA,  a  town  in  South  America,  in  the  republic  of 
Venezuela.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Barcelona,  and  lies 
in  10*  10'  N.  lat.,  and  64'  47'  W.  long.,  on  a  small  river,  the  Neveri, 
about  three  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  town 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  its  houses  have  mostly  mud 
walls.  Its  unpaved  streets  are  extremely  muddy  in  rainy  weather ; 
and  in  the  dry  season  they  are  covered  with  a  dust  so  light  that  the 
least  breath  of  wind  raises  it  into  the  air.  Nearly  opposite  the 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neveri  stands  a  small  fortress  called 
El  Morro  de  Barcelona,  on  a  hill  which  rises  to  about  360  or  400  feet 
above  the  sea ;  but  it  is  commanded  on  the  «outh  by  a  more  lofty 
eminence.  This  fortress  protects  the  harbour  and  the  shipping  in 
it ;  but  the  sestuary  of  the  Neveri  is  so  shallow  as  not  to  admit 
vessels  of  any  considerable  size,  and  is  besides  exposed  to  the  winds 
from  north-east,  north,  and  north-west.  At  the  distance  of  about 
three  miles  from  the  shore  is  a  small  rocky  island  called  Borracha, 
inhabited  by  fishermen,  which  on  its  south  side  affords  safe  anchorage 
for  ships  of  the  largest  size. 

Barcelona  is  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  places  in  South  America, 
the  air  being  veiy  hot  and  moist  at  the  same  time.  But  the  exces- 
sive moisture  is  extremely  favourable  to  vegetation ;  and  there  are 
few  tracts  in  South  America  which  can  compare  with  the  country 
about  Barcelona  in  fertility.  Tet  agriculture  is  not  much  advanced,  and 
its  commercial  products  are  only  cacao,  indigo,  and  a  little  cotton. 

The  trade  of  this  town  before  the  Spanish  colonies  obtained  their 
independence  was  considerable.  The  articles  of  export  were  chiefly 
the  produce  of  the  extensive  pastures  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower 
Orinoco,  and  extending  northward  toward  the  sources  of  the  Quara- 
piche ;  they  consist  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  jerked  beef,  and  hides, 
all  which  articles  were  carried  to  the  West  Indies.  These  products 
are  now  exported  from  Angostura. 

This  town  had  in  1807  a  population  of  15,000:  the  inhabitants  do 
not  now  exceed  6000.    [Venezuela.] 

BARCELONA,  province  of.     [CataluiJa.] 

BARCELONA,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Cataluiia,  and  of  the  modem  proviuce  of  Barcelona,  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain  facing  the  Mediterroneau  Sea, 
in  41'  23'  N.  lat,  2"  10'  E.  long.,  310  miles  E.N.E.  from  Madrid  in 
a  straight  line :  the  population  is  estimated  at  140,000.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  the  residence  of  the  capitan-general  of  Catalufia, 
and  the  seat  of  a  court  of  first  instance  with  four  judges. 

The  city  stands 'on  a  gentle  slope,  and  occupies  the  lower  part  of 
a  fertile  plain  girdled  by  hiUs  which  have  an  average  elevation  of 
700  feet.  The  small  river  Besos  enters  the  sea  on  the  north  side  of 
the  city,  and  the  Llobregat  on  the  south. 

The  port  is  formed  partly  by  a  natural  indentation  of  the  coast, 
but  chiefly  by  a  mole  solidly  constructed  of  stone,  which  extends 
500  varas  (463  J  yards)  in  a  southern  direction,  and  is  terminated  by 


a  lighthouse.  The  mole  is  111  feet  wide,  and  24  feet  aboTe  tbe 
level  of  the  sea.  The  lighthouse  is  36  feet  high  (60  feet  aW  the 
sea  level),  and  has  a  fixed  light  which  may  be  seen  at  s  distuoe  of 
nine  miles.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  between  the  extremitv 
of  the  mole  and  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Monjuioh;  it  it  obe^ded  in 
its  whole  extent  by  a  sand-bar  which  has  only  12  feet  of  water  abore 
it,  though  the  depth  inside  the  harbour  is  from  18  to  20  feet.  Large 
vessels  are  consequently  obliged  to  anchor  outside  the  mok  The 
bar  is  occasionally  lowered  by  a  dredging-machine  worked  by  Bteam. 
There  are  no  quays  or  docks,  but  vessels  are  commodioiuly  rnooitd  ixu 
the  pier.  The  harbour  is  tolerably  well  sheltered  by  Uie  mole,  bet 
storms  from  the  east  and  south  sometimes  do  damage  to  the  8hi|>j>ij]g. 

Barcelona  is  a  fortified  city.  It  is  surrounded  by  walk,  with 
bastions,  towers,  covered  ways,  a  ditch,  and  five  gates.  There  iaa}>o 
a  citadel,  which  is  a  pentagon  regularly  constructed,  on  the  tvxih- 
east  side  of  the  city,  a  fort  called  the  Atarazanas  connected  wrth  it, 
and  another  fort  on  the  mole.  But  by  far  the  most  importa&t  ^f 
the  defences  of  Barcelona  is  the  Castle  of  Monjuich,  sometkej^ 
written  Monjui,  a  fortress  which  occupies  the  summit  of  the  hi 
called  Monjuioh,  which  is  680  feet  high,  and  juts  oat  abruptly  into 
the  sea  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  the  south-eastern  gate  of  tha 
city.  The  fortifications  on  tins  hill  completely  command  the  dtrand 
port  It  has  about  200  brass  cannon  mounted,  and  a  great  number 
of  guns  unmounted.  It  is  supposed  to  have  received  iU  name  bw. 
its  having  been  in  early  times  a  bm^ying^place  of  the  Jews  (Mon- 
Juich).  On  the  side  of  the  sea  the  city  ia  protected  by  a  nui^re 
stone  wall  called  the  Muralla  del  Mar,  which  is  400  feet  long,  52  feet 
wide,  and  about  50  feet  high.  The  top  of  this  Bea-waU  is  a  ftTOTiiite 
promenade. 

The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Rambla,  which  niiu 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  separates  the  old  dty  fbm  the  new. 
The  word  'rambla'  in  Spanish  means  the  bed  of  a  lirer  left  diyia 
summer,  and  used  as  a  road.  The  Rambla  of  Barcelona  was  orij^oally 
a  channel  of  this  kind,  which  on  the  extension  of  the  city  was  taken 
in,  and  formed  into  a  public  walk  as  well  as  a  central  street  It  ii 
nearly  1000  yards  long,  very  wide,  planted  with  rows  of  tiwsin  the 
centre,  and  with  some  of  the  best  residences,  hotels,  cafi^  and  fihopi 
on  each  side.  It  is  the  fashionable  promenade,  and  in  the  afterDoou 
is  crowded  with  company.  Most  of  the  streets  in  the  old  dty  and 
many  in  the  new  are  very  narrow  and  very  tortuous.  In  the  nev 
city  several  new  streets  have  been  built  which  are  wide  and  veil 
paved,  with  commodious  houses  and  good  shops,  moat  of  thefructa 
being  painted  white  or  in  colours.  The  old  narrow  atreeta  in  both 
parts  of  the  city  are  widened  occasionally  as  restorationB  become 
necessary. 

The  Plaza  del  Palacio  is  the  only  large  square  in  the  dty.  h  h 
are  situated  the  Palacio  de  la  Reina,  occupied  by  the  capitan-goural, 
built  in  1444  of  a  reddiah-coloured  stone,  with  a  balcony  and  painW 
cornice ;  the  Aduana  (custom-house)  a  large  building,  and  the  Unj^ 
(exchange)  a  very  fine  structure.  Public  schools  are  established  in 
the  exchange  for  teaching  the  sdeiioes  and  arts,  eapecially  those  d 
navigation,  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  The»  institutioBJ 
are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  and  the  instractiou  is 
gratuitous.  A  handsome 'street  leads  fit>m  the  PUza  by  the  Pucit. 
del  Mar  (Sea-Gate)  to  the  Muralla  del  Mar.  The  Phiza  de  la  CiuJy 
is  small,  but  contains  two  handsome  buildings,  the  F&lado  de  -« 
Diputacion,  now  the  seat  of  the  Audiencia  Terratorial  of  Catalriia, 
and  the  town-hall.  The  opera-house  called  the  Liceo  Filarm6nico  u 
capable  of  containing  4000  persons.  It  is  stated  to  be  as  large  m  tt« 
La  Scala  at  Milan.  The  Italian  Opera  in  Barcelona  ia  equ*ltoti»t 
of  Madrid,  and  the  inhabitants  are  much  attached  to  musical  enter 
tainments.  The  Teatro  de  Santa  Cruz  is  in  the  Rambla ;  ^^J^ 
Nuevo  de  Capuchinos,  built  in  1848,  is  in  the  Calle  San  Fernando  >  a 
There  are  other  smaller  theatres.  The  chief  priaon,  commenced  la 
1888  and  completed  in  1840,  is  a  massy  and  handaome  atructure. 
There  are  also  a  house  of  correction,  a  penitentiary  for  women,  *nd 
other  smaller  j^laces  of  confinement  Some  of  the  churchea  are  m, 
but  the  interiors  are  generally  dark,  and  they  contain  ^^^ J^ 
paintings.  The  cathedral  occupies  the  highest  part  of  the  old  city. 
It  was  commenced  in  1298,  but  is  not  yet  completed.  It  ij  of  w"|er 
handsome  gothic  ai-chitecture  with  two  noble  towera  The  mtoior 
is  lofty,  and  the  roof  is  supported  by  slender  and  elegant  pilii» 
The  painted  glass  of  the  windows  is  splendid.  The  cloisters  a^ 
exceedingly  beautiful,  with  light  pointed  arches,  and  the  central  sp^ 
ornamented  with  two  fountains  and  planted  with  <*'*°8®'*^.  i^ 
church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Mar  is  next  in  importance  to  the  »*^^ 
The  principal  entrance  is  of  handsome  pointed  architecture,  and 
interior  is  imposing,  with  a  wide  nave  and  lofty  roof  ^upPJJ]^.  J 
light  pentsgonal  columns  with  pointed  arches.  There  are  |u*<^^ 
about  twenty  churches.  The  convents,  since  the  suppression  oiw 
monastic  ordora  in  Spain,  have  in  some  instances  been  ^^'^^fj^j^j^ 
secular  uses,  and  in  others  been  taken  down  to  aUow  the  Tna«Bn- 
of  the  streets  or  forming  small  plazaa  There  are  «^^,^^  j, 
and  litei-ary  efltablii*hments,  among  which  are  the  Real  ^J*^*  ^l' 
Cienciaa  Naturales  y  Artes,  the  Academia  de  Buenas  Letraa, 
Liceo  de  Isabel  IL,  the  Universidad  Literaria  de  Barcelona,  a^ 
others.  There  are  sevei-al  hospitals  and  other  charitable  "^^^^^ j 
The  market  called  the  Borne  is  well  supplied  with  fowls,  frmi, »« 
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vegetables,  and  the  Pescaderia  haa  a  good  supply  of  fish.  The  new 
market  called  the  Bocaria  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  conyent  of  San 
Jofid  There  are  14  or  15  fondas,  or  hotels,  and  upwards  of  60  caf^a. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  size  of  Barcelona,  it  has  nothing  which 
can  properly  be  called  a  newspaper.  There  is  a  small  Diario  which 
contains  a  marine  list,  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  advertisements. 
There  are  a  few  Boman  antiquities  in  the  old  city,  consisting  of 
portions  of  arches,  columns,  and  fragments  of  sculpture. 

Barcelona  was  fonnerly  the  chief  commercial  city  and  port  of 
Spain,  but  its  importance  in  this  respect  has  greatly  diminished  of 
late  years.  The  foreign  trade  is  reduced  to  a  mere  trifle.  Some 
wines  and  brandies  are  shipped  to  Cuba,  but  little  elsewhere.  Thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  as  many  as  600  or  700  British  vessels  have 
entered  the  harbour  in  one  year.  In  1841  only  67  British  vesaels 
entered  with  coal,  iron,  and  machineiy,  and  they  all  1^  in  ballast^ 
some  taking  in  wine,  almonds,  nuts,  and  fruits  at  Tarragona,  others 
at  Marseille  and  elsewhere.  Only  a  few  small  vessels  of  all  nations 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  harbour.  The  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
inhabitants  consists  chiefly  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  but  some 
of  these  are  more  in  appearance  than  reality,  French  and  English 
articles  being  smuggled,  and  sold  by  the  manufacturers  as  their  own 
productions.  The  manu&ctures  of  cutlery  and  fire-arms,  formerly 
important,  are  now  comparatively  trifling. 

The  suburb  of  Barodoneta  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  persons  connected 
with  the  manufactures  and  trades  connected  with  shipping.  The 
population  is  now  about  10,000.  It  is  regularly  built,  tne  houses  of 
brick,  one  or  two  stories  high.  It  is  situated  south-east  of  the  city, 
a  short  distance  from  the  Muralla  del  Mar,  and  near  the  entrance  to 
the  mole.  It  was  commenced  in  1754  by  the  Marques  de  la  Mina^ 
who  was  then  capitan-general  of  Catalufia. 

The  environs  of  Barcelona  are  very  picturesque,  and  abound  in 
beautiful  promenades.  There  are  many  villages  and  viUas,  and 
numerous  gardens  and  well-cultivated  fields  which  are  hedged  round 
with  American  aloes,  and  planted  with  olives,  orange-trees,  vines,  and 
other  trees  and  shrubs  of  warm  climates. 

By  ^e  Qreek  and  Roman  writers  Barcelona  was  named  BapKiv^ 
(Ptol.  ii.  6,  §  8),  Barceno  ('Itin.  Ant'  pp.  390,  898),  Bareelo  (Avien. 
'Or.  Mar.'  520),  and  Barcelona  (*Qeog.  Rav.'  iv.  42,  v.  8),  which  last 
name  it  retains.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  400  years  before 
the  building  of  Rome;  and  to  have  been  re-founded  B.o.  235  by 
Hamilcar  Barcas,  from  whom  the  name  is  derived.  (Ores,  vii  143.) 
It  continued  to  be  a  Carthaginian  colony  till  b.o.  206,  when  the 
Carthaginians  were  expelled  from  Spain.  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
a  c5olony,  'Colonia  Faventia  Julia  Augusta  Pia  Barcino.'  It  was 
taken  about  A.D.  411  by  the  Goths.  In  718  the  Moors  obtained  it  by 
capitulation  and  held  it  till  801,  when  it  capitulated  to  Charlemagne, 
who  with  his  son  Louis  le  Debonnaire  had  besieged  it  in  aid  of  the 
Cat&lonians.  It  was  taken  and  retaken  three  or  four  times  by  Moors 
and  Christians;  but  finally  established  its  independence  about  984, 
when  the  greater  part  of  CataluAa  was  formed  into  an  independent 
sovereignty,  having  the  title  of  Condado  de  Barcelona.  In  this  state 
it  continued  till  1137,  when  the  Conde  de  Barcelona  was  betrothed 
to  Potronila,  the  infant  queen  of  Aragon,  and  governed  that  kingdom 
as  Principe  de  Aragon.  His  son  Alfonso  IL  succeeded  him  in  1162 
as  king  of  Aragon,  and  Catalufia  was  thenceforth  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Aragon.  [Aragon.]  The  fueros,  or  municipal  privileges, 
of  Barcelona  were  secured  by  decrees  of  successive  kings  of  Aragon 
and  Spain,  and  were  such  as  almost  to  make  it  a  sovereign  state. 
The  municipal  government  consisted  of  a  council  of  100  selected 
from  the  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  mechanics,  and  a  body  of  six 
coitncillors,  the  former  entrusted  with  the  legislative  flmctions  of 
government,  the  latter  with  the  executive.  They  made  treaties  with 
foreign  powers,  granted  letters  of  reprisal,  and  raised  funds  for  the 
construction  of  useful  works  and  for  commercial  speculations  too 
hazardous  for  private  enterprise.  (Prescott's  *  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,' 
voL  L  p.  82.) 
^  In  the  middle  ages  Barcelona  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  and  seaports  of  Europe,  the  rival  of  Qenoa  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  the  dep6t  where  Christian  Spain  received  the  commodities 
of  the  East.  After  the  conquest  of  America  it  became  a  great 
magazine  where  woollen  and  silk  goods,  fire-arms  and  cutlexy, 
together  with  many  other  articles  of  manufacture,  were  prepareid 
for  the  Spanish  colonies.  In  the  war  of  succession  ^rcelona  adhered 
to  the  archduke  of  Austria.  The  castle  of  Monjuich  was  surprised 
and  taken  by  Lord  Peterborough  October  9th,  1705,  and  Barcelona 
surrendered  to  him  Sept.  13th,  1706.  It  was  besieged  in  1713.  In  1714 
Marshal  Berwick  reinforced  the  besiegers  with  20,000  French  soldiers, 
and  took  the  city  by  assault  September  12th.  When  Philip  V.  of 
France  prevailed  over  the  Austrians  Barcelona  was  deprived  of  all 
5t«  fueros.  It  was  again  reduced  under  French  domination  during 
Napoleon's  invasion  of  the  Peninsula.  In  1834  it  opposed  Christina; 
in  1840  it  dechired  for  Espartero,  in  1841  it  declared  against  him, 
and  in  1842  he  bombarded  it. 

(Capmanl,  Memorias  sobre  la  Marina,  ComerciOj  y  Artes  de  Barce- 
lona ;  Ford's  Handbook  of  Spain ;  Madoz,  Diccionario  de  Espalia  ; 
Uavoriys  Wanderings  in  Spain,  1843 ;  Hoakins's  Spain  ob  it «,  1851.) 

BARCELONNETTE.    [Alpes,  Basses.] 

BARCELONNETTE-DE-VITROLLES.    [Alpbb,  Hadtes.] 


BARDSEY,  ft  small  island  in  the  Irish  Sea  belonging  to  Oaemar- 
vonshire  in  North  Wales,  near  the  north  point  of  Caji^igan  Bay.  Its 
distance  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  promontory  of  Braich  y  PwU 
in  Caernarvonshire  is  about  2i  miles ;  its  length  is  somewhat  more 
than  2  miles,  its  breadth  about  1  mile,  comprising  about  370  acres  of 
land,  of  which  nearly  a  third  is  occupied  by  a  mountainous  ridge, 
whidi  only  affords  food  for  a  few  sheep  and  rabbits.  The  population 
in  1851  was  92,  of  whom  46  were  males  and  46  females.  The  island  is 
sheltered  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  ridge  just  mentioned,  the 
sea-front  of  which  presents  perpendicular  and  projecting  clifb,  in 
which  the  hazardous  trade  of  taking  eggs  by  the  adventurer  being 
let  down  by  a  rope  from  the  top  of  the  cUff  is  practised,  during  the 
resort  of  puffins  and  other  migratory  birds  in  the  spring  season. 
Samphire  is  gathered  here.  Baidsey  is  only  accessible  to  the  mariner 
on  the  south-east  side,  where  there  is  a  small  well-sheltered  harbour 
capable  of  admitting  vessels  of  30  or  40  tons  biu'den.  The  soil  of  the 
island  is  chiefly  argillaceous,  and  is  tolerably  fertile,  producing 
excellent  barley.    A  lighthouse  was  erected  on  the  island  in  1821. 

The  present  name  of  the  island  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  its 
having  formed  a  refuge  for  the  bards.  It  was  also  called  the  Lde  of 
Saints  and  Ynis  Enlli,  or  the  Island  of  the  Current,  on  account  of 
the  rapid  current  which  sets  in  between  it  and  the  mainland,  and 
which  renders  the  passage  difficult  and  rather  unsafe.  The  name  of 
'Isle  of  Saints'  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that 
after  the  massacre  at  Bangor  the  surviving  monks  fled  hither  for 
refuge.  It  is  certain  that  Baidsey  became  at  an  early  period  a  seat  of 
i*eligious  recluses.  A  religious  house  probably  existed  here  prior  to 
516,  when  Dubricius,  archbishop  of  Caeileon,  having  resigned  his 
ardibishopric,  retired  to  Bardsev.  The  monks  of  Bardsey  abbey  are 
stated  in  monkish  legends  to  have  enjoyed,  while  they  continued 
virtuous,  the  peculiar  privilege  of  dying  in  regular  succession,  the 
oldest  going  first,  so  that  it  was  always  known  whose  turn  would  be 
next;  but  this  privilege  was  withdrawn  when  they  became  corrupt. 
The  site  of  the  abbey  is  now  only  discoverable  by  numerous  graves 
lined  with  stone.  There  are  some  alight  remains  of  an  ecclesiastical 
character,  of  which  the  principal  is  a  singular  ruined  chapel  or  oratory 
consisting  of  a  long  vaulted  room  with  an  insulated  stone  altar  near 
the  east  end.  On  Sundays,  in  bad  weather,  one  of  the  inhabitants 
reads  tiie  liturgy  in  this  chapel  to  the  rest ;  but  the  regular  parochial 
duties  are  peiformed  at  the  parish  church  of  Aberdaron  on  the 
opposite  promontory. 

(Pennant's  Towr  in  Walet ;  Bingley's  North  Wales  ;  Parry's  Cambrian 
Mirror  ;  Dugdale's  Monasiicon.) 

BARDSTOWN.    [Kbhtuckt.]  , 

BAR£:QEa    [Ptr^n^bs,  Hautes.] 

BAREI'LLY,  an  extensive  district  in  Hindustan  in  the  province  of 
Delhi.  This  district  formed  part  of  Rohilcund  previous  to  the  con- 
quest of  that  country  in  1774,  by  the  British  acting  in  the  name  of 
^uja  ud  Dowlah,  vizier  of  Oude.  In  1801  the  district  of  Bareilly 
was  ceded  to  tiie  East  India  Company  by  the  vizier,  afterwards  king  of 
Oude,  in  return  for  pecuniary  and  ndlitarv  aid.  This  change  of 
ownership  has  been  advantageous  to  the  district  in  many  ways. 
Bareilly  is  now  again  included  in  the  Rohilcund  province.  In  1846 
it  contained  8281  towndiips,  with  a  population  of  about  one  million. 

Bareilly  ia  bounded  N.  by  the  Kumaon  hUls,  S.  and  E.  by  the 
remaining  territory  of  the  king  of  Oude^  and  W.  by  Mooradabad, 
Alli^ur,  and  Furruckabad.  In  the  Instxtutes  of  Akbar  this  district 
is  described  under  the  name  of  Budayoon :  its  name  before  the 
conquest  by  the  RohiUas  was  Kuthair. 

The  district  is  for  the  moat  part  level,  and  being  abundantly 
watered  by  the  Ganges,  which  forms  its  boundary  to  the  west,  and  by 
many  small  streams,  the  soil  is  generally  productive.  The  vegetable 
productions  are  the  same  as  are  usually  cultivated  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Hindustan ;  with  the  addition  of  a  kind  of  scented  rice, 
called  baamali.  The  heat  of  the  district  in  summer  is  excessive; 
widle  the  thennometw  sometimes  descends  below  the  freezing  point 
in  winter. 

The  district  contains  several  considerable  towns.  These  are,  in 
addition  to  ^ureiUy  the  capital,  Budavoon,  Chundowsy,  Chilkeab, 
Chaudpoor,  Pillibeet,  Rampoor,  aiid  ShaWehanpoor. 

Bvdayotm,  situated  in  28*  6'  N.  lat.,  79"*^  6'  E.  long.,  is  a  very  ancient 
place.  It  was  a  flourishing  town  when  conquered  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans  in  1203,  and  is  so  mentioned  by  Abul  Fazl ;  but  it  is  no  longer 
of  any  importance.  CfhwidoiDsij,  in  28**  26'  K.  lat,,  78°  44'  E.  long., 
carried  on  a  great  trade  in  salt  before  the.  cession  of  the  district  to  tjie 
Engliah.  ChiXkeahy  in  29°  24'  N.  lat.,  79°  5'  E.  long,  is  a  place  of  im- 
portance as  one  of  the  principal  marts  of  trade  with  Kumaon,  and 
through  that  district  with  Tibet  and  Tartary.  A  kind  of  fair  is  held 
here  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  tempotfiry  huts  or  booths 
are  erected,  in  which  are  exposed  for  sale  English  woollen  and  ootton 
cloths,  and  shawls  the  product  of  Indian  looms.  (7A«Mtrfpoor,  in 
29°  11'  N.  lat,  78°  16'  E.  long.,  is  a  place  of  great  trade  with  the 
countries  to  the  north,  and  contains  several  weidthy  inhabitants.  A 
tank  to  which  great  sanctity  is  attributed  is  the  cause  of  many  Hindoo 
pilgrims  visiting  this  town,  which  likewise  contains  several  temples. 
PiUibeet,  in  28°  38'  N.  lat.,  79°  42'  E.  long.,  is  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gurrah,  which  is  navigable  only  during  the  rainy  season.  This 
town  carried  on  a*considerable  trade  previous  to  its  cession  to  the 
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English,  which  it  then  fur  the  xnoet  part  lost^  but  its  commerce  is  now 
Bomewhat  reviying.  The  town  ia  celebrated  as  being  the  principal 
place  of  sale  for  a  particularly  fine  description  of  rice,  noted  all  oyer 
Upper  Hindustan  for  its  brilliant  whiteness,  and  known  in  commerce 
OS  Pillibeet  rice.  A  yeiy  elegant  mosque  was  built  here  during  the 
dominion  of  the  Itohilla&  The  towns  of  Babeillt,  Raxpoob,  and 
Shahjxhafpoob  are  noticed  in  separate  articles. 

The  roads  and  bridges  are  generally  better  maintained  in  Bareillj 
than  in  most  ports  of  Hindustan,  and  the  hackery  or  cart  employed 
for  the  conyeyance  of  goods  is  more  commodious  than  that  used  in 
the  lower  proyinces.  The  trade  with  Kumaon,  and  with  the  countries 
beyond  to  the  north,  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  goats,  which 
bear  their  loads  to  yery  great  distances,  eyen  as  far  as  Tibet,  across 
the  mountains :  this  trade  consists  principally  in  chintzes,  salt^  raw 
sugar,  cotton  goods,  cutlery,  and  trinkets. 

The  natiyes  of  this  district  are  a  tall  and  handsome  race  of  men. 
Mohammedans  and  Hindoos  are  said  to  be  nearly  equal  in  number  in 
this  district^  but  no  census  or  classification  has  eyer  been  made  by 
which  the  exact  proportions  could  be  ascertained. 

(Mill's  Britiah  India  ;  ParliamerUary  Papert.) 

BAREIIjLY,  the  capital  town  of  the  district  Bareilly,  is  situated 
in  28'  28'  N.  Ut.,  79'  26'  E.  long. ;  142  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Delhi,  and 
805  mUes  N.W.  from  Calcutta.  This  town  stands  on  an  eleyated  spot 
near  the  banks  of  the  united  stream  of  the  Jooah  and  Sunkra  riyers, 
about  40  miles  N.W.  from  the  Ganges.  It  came  into  possession  of  the 
British  in  1801,  at  the  time  of  the  cession  to  them  of  the  district  of 
BareUly,  and  was  then  made  the  seat  of  a  civil  establishment  and  a 
circuit  court,  haying  jurisdiction  oyer  nine  other  subordinate  districta 

The  town  of  Bareilly  is  exteusiye :  when  a  suryey  was  made  in  1822 
it  was  found  to  contain  13,926  houses  and  shops,  and  65,795  inhabit- 
ants :  of  these  about  two-thirds  were  Hindoos,  and  one-third  Moham- 
medans. The  principal  street  is  nearly  2  miles  in  leng^  and  the 
houses,  although  low  (many  of  them  haying  only  one  story),  are  well 
built :  in  some  other  parts  of  the  town  the  houses  are  UtUe  better 
than  huts.  The  seryants  of  the  East  India  Company  occupy  a  sort  of 
citadel  outside  the  town. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bareilly  show  much  ingenuity  in  the  manufacture 
of  sword-cutlery  and  yarious  other  objects,  sudi  as  fine  carpeting, 
embroidery,  jewellery,  book-binding,  and  engraying.  The  town  is 
likewise  noted  for  its  brass  manufactures  and  cabinet  work ;  many  of 
the  company's  stations  in  the  upper  proyinces  of  India  are  supplied 
from  Bareilly  with  yarious  articles  of  household  furniture,  which  are 
conveniently  and  beautifully  made. 

There  is  a  school  at  Barely  under  the  auspices  of  the  East  India 
Company.  From  this  school,  in  1852,  there  were  48  candidates  for 
the  diploma  of  yakeel,  or  pleader  in  the  native  courts. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  ;  Mill's  British  India  ;  Parliamentarp  Papert.) 

BARFLEIJR.    [Makohe,  La.] 

BA'RI,  TERRA  DI,  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
nearly  coinciding  with  that  part  of  ancient  Apulia  which  was 
called  Peuoetia.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Adriatic,  £.  and  S.E.  by  the 
Terra  d'Otranto,  S.  and  S.W.  by  the  province  of  Basilicata^  and  W.  by 
that  of  Capitanata.  The  proyince  lies  between  40"  45'  and  41**  19' 
N.  lat,  15"  54'  and  17"  83'  E.  long. :  its  length  is  about  80  miles,  its 
average  breadth  about  30  miles.  The  area  is  2358  square  nules, 
and  we  population  in  1845  was  491,831.  The  greater  part  of  the 
province  lies  north  of  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  which  breaking  off 
rrom  the  main  chain  in  the  north-west  of  the  province  of  Basilicata 
runs  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  extremity  of  the  Terra  d'Otranto. 
Several  of  its  ridges  are  bare  and  barren,  especially  those  called  the 
Murgie  di  Minervino,  and  the  farther  east  the  Murgie  di  Gravtoa  ed 
Altamura ;  but  the  greater  part  abounds  in  pasture.  A  small  portion 
of  the  province  lies  on  the  southern  slopes  of  this  ridge.  The  chief 
river  is  the  Ofknto,  the  ancient  Aufidus,  which  runs  on  the  western 
border  of  the  province.  There  are  several  lakes,  the  principal  of  which 
are  those  of  Battaglia,  Jacomi,  and  Sassano,  which  neither  receive  aiy 
streams  nor  have  any  known  outlet  The  temperature  is  mild  and 
healthy,  except  in  summer  when  the  heat  ia  excessive  and  dries  up  the 
springs  so  that  the  want  of  pure  water  is  then  severely  felt.  The  soil 
in  the  plains,  which  cover  a  great  part  of  the  province,  especially  along 
the  seaboard,  consists  of  a  deep  and  yery  rich  vegetable  mould  resting 
on  a  calcareous  subsoil.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants.  From  the  town  of  Ban  northward  great  quantities  of 
wlieat  are  grown.  Two  kinds  of  it  are  cultivated,  &e  common  wheat 
for  bread,  and  a  small-grained  hard  wheat  (grano  duro),  which  is  pre- 
ferred for  maccaroni,  and  is  exported  to  Naples  and  elsewhere  under 
the  name  of  Barletta  com,  from  the  harbour  of  Barletta  where  it  is 
shipped.  The  principal  farmers  of  this  part  of  the  province  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  company  so  that  the  com  trade  of  Barletta 
is  entirely  in  their  hands.  After  providing  for  seed  and  their  home 
consumption  they  hold  their  suiplus  com  in  readiness  to  send  to 
Barletta,  where  a  register  is  kept  of  the  quantity  which  each  has  to 
sell.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Bari  the  culture  changes 
Irom  com  to  the  olive,  and  the  oils  of  Bari  are  reckoned  at  Naples  the 
best  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  province 
only  enough  com  for  the  consumption  is  grown,  the  farmers'  chief 
care  being  here  also  the  olive;  but  the  oils  are  only  of  ordinary  quality. 
The  other  crops  are  tobacco,  cotton,  flax,  almonds,  currants,  carobs, 


and  other  fruita  Capers,  Uquorlce,  and  the  soda  plant  ue  also  abin- 
I  dantly  grown.  The  best  wines  are  those  of  Trani,Bitonto,  and  TerlizzL 
I  Among  the  domestic  animals,  asses,  goats,  end  pigs  are  numerous' 
.  the  horses  are  small ;  buffaloes,  and  sheep  &mou8  as  in  ancieDt  times 
'  for  their  fine  wool,  are  reared.  A  little  silk  is  produced.  The  fiaheria 
!  and  saltworks  along  the  coast  are  very  valuable.  The  province  has  bo 
I  manufactures  of  importance ;  but  ship-bmlding  is  carried  on  in  most 
of  the  towns  along  the  coast  The  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  sei 
with  Naples,  Venice,  Trieste,  and  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  consists 
of  the  agricultural  products  mentioned  above.  The  prindpai  road  in 
the  province  is  that  which  runs  along  the  coast,  and  forms  part  of  the 
Canunino  de  Puglia^  or  the  great  Apulian  road  from  Naples  to  Otranto ; 
it  coincides  with  the  ancient  Appian  Way  from  Bari  to  Honopoli, 
whence  the  modem  road  runs  more  inland.  There  are  also  good  ens- 
roads  from  Ban  to  Altamura,  from  Altamura  to  Qravina,  and  from 
Bari  to  Monopoli ;  besides  seyeral  others,  all  admirably  coDstracted 
and  well  kept. 

Tovms, — ^Altauitra,  Barletta,  and  Bari  are  noticed  in  aepante 
articles.  JOi  the  other  towns  we  shall  notice  first  such  of  them  as  are 
on  the  coast 

Bigceglia,  21  miles  N.W.  from  Bari,  built  on  a  promontory  defaided 
by  well-constructed  fortifications,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  haa  15,000 
inhabitants.  The  coast-road  runs  under  the  walls,  bat  does  not  enter 
the  town.  There  are  seyeral  pretty  villas  and  countiy  honaes  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  currants.  The  olire  and 
the  vine  are  also  cultivated  here.  Besides  a  cathedral  and  tvo  col- 
l^iate  churches  the  tovm  has  several  other  churches,  two  monaitaks, 
an  hospital,  and  an  ecclesiaBtical  college.  Bain-water  is  preaerred  m 
cisterns  for  the  supply  of  the  town.  The  harbour  is  aoceaaible  only 
for  small  craft 

Oiovenaao,  a  tovm  of  7000  inhabitants,  is  situated  12  miles  W.N.W. 
from  Bari,  on  a  peninsular  rock  which  forms  a  small  harbour.  The 
town  is  surrounded  vrith  walls,  and  is  famous  for  iti'hospioe  or  as^mn 
founded  by  Ferdinand  I.,  in  which  aboye  500  children  are  maintaiaed 
and  instructed  in  trades.  In  a  separate  part  of  the  estaUiahment 
young  folks  imprisoned  by  the  laws  are  taught  trades  and  midergo 
reformatory  discipline.  Near  Gipvenazzo  the  country  presents  a  snc- 
cession  of  vineyanls,  olive-groundis,  almond  and  carob  plantatioQB,  and 
corn-fields. 

Mola,  18  miles  E.S.E.  from  Bari,  is  built  on  a  low  point  of  land 
which  is  indented  with  three  small  creeks,  and  flanked  by  two  open 
roadsteads  with  ten  feet  of  water.  Small  coasters  load  and  nnload  in 
the  creeks.  The  town  is  iU-built ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
and  many  of  the  houses  are  fallhig  to  decay.  The  inhabitants,  who 
number  9800,  carry  on  some  coastmg  trade. 

MolfeUa,  an  episcopal  town,  situated  15  miles  W.N.W.  fiomBari,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  ae»«hore,  and  has  17,000  mbabitania  It  is 
surroundeid  by  walls,  and  contains  many  handsomehousesdiBtingaidcd, 
like  those  of  all  the  towns  along  this  coast,  by  the  perfection  of  their 
masomy.  The  shore-road  passes  along  the  walls,  but  does  not  enter 
the  town.  The  inhabitants  of  Molfetta  haye  been  always  distingaiibed 
for  their  conmiercial  activity  and  spirit  A  mole  and  natural  break- 
water form  the  harbour,  by  which  a  considerable  trade  in  con,  o3, 
almonds,  and  other  produce  is  carried  on.  Among  the  pnbKc  build- 
ings  of  the  town  are  a  cathedral  and  seyeral  other  churdies,  a  ca^e, 
and  a  college.  Linen  and  saltpetre  are  named  among  its  nunnne- 
tures,  and  there  are  slips  for  building  small  coasting  vessdA  In  the 
limestone  stratum  near  the  -town  are  many  oval  cavema  which  seem  to 
be  hoUowed  out  in  tiers  resembling  the  boxes  of  a  theatre;  one  d 
these,  called  the  Nitre  Cayem,  is  1400  feet  in  circumference  and 
112  feet  deep.  Nitre  is  found  in  all  these  caverns,  and  is  a  aouroe  of 
considerable  revenue  to  the  crown. 

Monopoli,  26  miles  S.E.  from  Bari,  is  a  well-built  episcopal  town  of 
15,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  opulent  proprietors.  It  » 
biult  on  an  eminence  above  the  sea,  and  like  most  of  the  otiier  c^- 
towns  is  fortified.  Linen  and  cotton  are  manufactured,  and  these 
with  oil  and  wine  are  the  chief  artides  of  trade.  The  biahop  of  Mono- 
poli is  a  suffragan  of  the  Holy  See.  Six  miles  soulii-eaat  firom  torn- 
poll  is  a  tower  called  Torre  dAgnaaso,  which  marks  the  site  of  tbe 
ancient  GfuUia.  The  conmientators  on  a  passage  in  Horace  (  Sat 
i  98),  which  most  probably  they  do  not  interpret  aright>  all  agi« 
that  this  town  had  a  poor  supply  of  good  water.  The  article  is  now  most 
abundant  there,  and  one  of  the  fountainB,  called  Fonted'AgnaBao,Bone 
of  the  finest  in  the  country.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  «s*end  from 
the  Torre  d'Agnazzo  inknd  towards  Fasano.  In  the  sepulchres  of  tte 
vicinity  numerous  vases,  terra-cottas,  and  other  rdics  have  beea 
found,  as  well  as  a  few  inscriptions  in  the  Messapian  dialect 

Polignano,  20  miles  S.E.  from  Bari,  stands  on  a  high  difFoominaiW- 
ing  fine  views  of  a  rich  and  highly-cultivated  country.  The  rock  on 
which  the  town  is  built  is  hollowed  out  into  caverns  by  the  sea. 
population,  5000.  ,  ^   . 

Trwni,  27  miles  N.W.  from  Bari  and  7  miles  S.E.  from  Bariet^  » 
a  fortified  archiepiscopal  town  of  13,800  inhabitants.  The  fonm- 
cations  were  built  by  Frederick  11.  The  harbour  is  circular,  sad  ror- 
rounded  by  fine  stone  quays,  which  are  backed  by  handsome  hoB»» 
Trani  was  a  celebrated  port  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and^ 
Templars  had  an  hospital  in  the  town.  The  harbour  is  now  ^Jf"^^ 
only  for  small  craft  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  mud. 
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town  is  well  built  Th«  cathedral,  a  fine  LoLibardian  structure,  has 
a  beautifully-decorated  and  well-lighted  interior,  and  is  surmounted 
by  one  of  the  tallest  steeples  in  Italy.  Trani  has  a  handsome  theatre, 
and  reckons  among  its  curiosities  nine  ancient  mile-stones.  The  neigh- 
bourhood is  famous  for  its  figs  and  sweet  wine.  The  fig-trees  are 
grown  in  rows  in  the  fields  as  espaliers,  and  their  fruit  is  dried  upon 
conical  huts  or  towera  called  *  specchie,'  which  form  a  curious  feature 
in  the  scenery  of  several  parts  of  the  proyinoe.  Trani  is  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  four  great  civil  courts  of  appeal  (Gran  Corti  CivUi)  of 
the  kingdom ;  this  court  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Terra  di  Bari  and 
tho  Terra  d'Otranto. 

Towns  of  the  Interior. — ALTAaniBA.  Andria,  an  episcopal  city  of 
16,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  m  a  beautiful  plain  88  miles  W.N.W. 
from  Bari  and  10  miles  S.W.  from  TranL  It  has  a  handsome  cathedral 
and  a  college.  Isabella  of  England,  third  wife  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  IL,  is  buried  in  the  camednd.  Andria  is  the  birthplace  of 
Conrad,  Frederick's  son  by  his  second  wife. 

BUontOf  the  ancient  BtUvaUum,  12  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Ban,  is  an 
episcopal  town  with  a  splendid  cathedral,  several  other  churches, 
two  monasteries,  an  hospital,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  15,000.  A  dehcious  wine  called  zagarello  is  made  near  the 
town.  In  its  vicinity  the  Spaniards  defeated  the  Imperialists  May  25, 
1736.  The  see  of  Bitanto  is  united  to  that  of  Ruvo.  To  the  south  of 
Bitanto  are  the  towns  if o(2u$mo,  population  5500;  tJidiBUettOf  situated 
at  the  western  extremity  of  tiie  plain  of  Bari  among  plantations  of 
almond  and  olive-trees,  population  5000. 

CkuMSCk,  45  miles  W.  from  Bari  and  within  3  miles  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Ofanto  on  the  road  to  Foggia,  is  a  well-built  town  of  8000 
inhabitants,  situated  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill  which  is  crowned  with 
the  remains  of  a  feudal  castle.  The  cathedral  of  San  Sabino  is  the 
principal  building :  in  a  court  adjoining  it  is  a  decagonal  building  with 
bronze  doors  containing  the  tomb  of  Bohemond,  prince  of  Antioch, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  Tasso.  Canosa  occupies  part  of  Uie  site  of  iJie 
ancient  Oamuium,  the  citadel  of  which  was  upon  the  hill  while  the 
city  itself  extended  round  it  in  the  plain.  Canusium  was  most  pro- 
bably a  Pelasgian  city,  but  its  foundation  is  also  ascribed  to  Diomede. 
It  sided  with  the  Saznnites  in  their  wars  with  the  Romans,  but  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  consul  Lucius  Plautius  (b.o.  318).  After  the 
defeat  of  CannsB  the  Roman  army  fled  to  Canusium.  In  the  Social 
War  the  city  revolted  from  Rome,  and  its  territory  was  ravaged  in 
oonaequence.  Near  it  Sulla  defeated  Norbanus  (b.o.  83).  Canusium 
maintained  its  mimidpal  existence  under  the  empire,  and  continued 
to  be  a  place  of  importance  till  the  middle  ages.  Among  the  ancient 
remains  of  the  city  are  parts  of  an  aqueduct  constructed  by  Herodes 
Atticus  to  supply  the  town  with  Water,  an  amphitheatre,  an  ancient 
gateway,  and  a  subterranean  necropolis,  the  contents  of  which  are 
now  in  tiie  Museum  of  Naples.  About  6  miles  north  of  Canosa,  and 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Yeigellus,  a  feeder  of 
the  Aufidus^  are  the  ruins  of  CaimoBf  which  gave  name  to  the  plain 
watered  bv  the  Aufidvis  and  to  the  terrible  battle  in  which  Hannibtd 
defeated  the  Romans  (Aug.  2nd,  B.  c.  216).  In  1019  the  Apulians, 
commanded  by  a  Norman  chief,  were  signally  defeated  by  the  Impe- 
rialists  under  the  Eatapan  Bolanus  in  the  Plain  of  Cannse.  The  ancient 
city  was  totally  destroyed  in  1083  by  Robert  Guiscard,  and  its  site  has 
never  been  re-occupied. 

ConvertmMf  an  episcopal  city  of  9000  inhabitants,  is  situated  17 
miles  S.E.  from  Bati,  on  a  hill  in  a  very  fertile  district  producing  com, 
wine,  oil,  almonds,  fiax,  &a  It  was  formerly  the  chief  town  during 
the  government  of  the  Normans,  whose  castle  and  old  walls  still  defend 
it.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  diocesan  seminary, 
the  hospital,  the  Benedictine  and  some  otiier  monasteries. 

Fcucmo,  a  wealthy  town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are 
opulent  proprietors,  is  situated  near  the  frontier  of  the  Terra  d'Otranto, 
on  the  high  road  from  Bari  to  Brindisi,  83  miles  S.E.  from  Ban.  The 
district  of  Fasano  abounds  in  olive  plantations ;  there  are  many  oil- 
presses  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

Oioia,  26  miles  S.  from  £ui,  is  situated  on  the  crest  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  road  from  Bari  to  Taranto,  and  has 
18,000  inhabitants.  The  neighbourhood  was  formerly  covered  with 
woods  which  Frederick  II.  inclosed  for  a  park. 

Oravina,  87  miles  S.W.  from  Bari,  on  the  southern  slope  and  near 
the  base  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Apennines,  is  an  important  epis- 
copal city,  built  on  a  hill  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Qravina,  a  feeder 
of  the  Bradano,  with  a  population  of  11,000.  It  is  smrounded  by 
walls  flanked  with  towers.  The  town  is  dirty,  though  it  is  supplied 
with  numerous  fountains.  The  castle  was  in  the  middle  ages  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  the  Ondni,  to  which  family  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood still  belong.  There  are  a  cathedral  and  five  other  churches,  a 
college,  and  several  convents  in  the  town.  The  country  round  about 
Qravina  is  celebrated  for  its  pastures  and  its  breed  of  horses.  A  great 
cattle  fair  is  held  here  annually  on  the  20th  of  April.  The  ti^a  in 
the  vicinity  contains  nitre,  which  is  collected  and  purified  in  the  town. 
Many  of  the  common  people  live  in  apartments  excavated  in  the  tufa. 
Several  roads  intersect  at  Gravina. 

iftnemno,  a  picturesque  town  with  a  population  of  8000,  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  some  naked  ofi&hoots  of  the  Eastern  Apennines  called 
Murgie  de  Minervino,  45  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Bari.  It  is  surrounded 
by  massive  walls  strengthened  by  towers,  §nd  is  further  defended 


by  a  castle.  Nqjiif  population  6000,  and  PtUtgnano,  population  8000, 
are  small  towns,  the  foinner  9  miles  the  latter  26  miles  S.E.  from  Ban. 

Jiuvo,  an  episcopal  city  situated  on  the  Appian  Way,  23  miles  W. 
from  Bari,  has  a  population  of  8800.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
walls.  The  principid  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  four  monasteries, 
the  diocesan  seminary,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  town  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Jiubi,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Goths.  There 
is  a  museum  of  antiquities  in  the  town,  in  which  are  several  vases 
and  other  ancient  relics  found  near  the  town.  The  district  of  Ruvo 
has  been  always  famous  for  its  com :  the  coins  of  the  ancient  city 
were  impressed  with  an  ear  of  wheat. 

Terliszi,  3  miles  E.  from  Ruvo,  is  a  neat  and  flourishing  town  witli 
a  population  of  13,000.  It  is  built  on  a  platform  above  the  plain 
which  is  covered  with  almond-groves.  The  town  is  well  built,  and 
contains  two  churches,  three  convents,  an  hospital,  a  mendicity  house, 
and  a  picture  gallery. 

The  Terra  di  Bari  formed  the  southem  part  of  Apulia,  and  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Apulia  Peucetia.  The  Appian  Road 
from  Rome  to  Bnmdusium  traversed  its  whole  length,  and  along  the 
coast  ran  the  SgniCtian  Way,  which  in  part  coincidMl  with  the  former. 

The  province  is  governed  by  an  Intendente,  or  viceroy,  appointed 
by  the  king  for  three  years.  The  viceroy  has  charge  of  the  entire 
administration  of  the  province,  civil,  military,  and  financial  He  is 
assisted  by  a  secretary  and  counciL  The  province  is  divided  into  two 
first-dass  districts,  Altamura  and  Barletta,  each  of  which  is  in  charge 
of  a  Sottintendente,  or  lieutenant  governor,  who  is  also  appointed  by 
the  king.  The  .province  is  subdivided  into  37  comuni,  or  conmiunes, 
each  governed  by  a  corporation  consisting  of  a  Syndaoo  (mayor),  two 
Eletti  (aldermen),  and  a  Decurionato  (common  council).  This  com- 
mimal  government  is  the  remains  of  the  Roman  municipal  system, 
and  has  survived  all  dynastic  changes  in  South  Italy. 

(Craven's  Tour  through  Najpla ;  Serristori,  Saggio  Statittico ; 
Blewitt's  ffcmdhook  of  South  Italy,) 

BA'RI,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Bari  above  noticed,  is  situated 
on  a  peninsular  slip  of  land  in  41°  8'  N.  lat,  16**  54'  K  long.,  at  a 
distance  of  145  miles  E.  by  N.  fi-om  Naples,  75  miles  N.W.  from 
Brindisi,  and  has  a  population  of  21,400.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Barium,  a  fishing-town  on  the  Appian  Road  celebrated  by 
Horace.  It  had  some  connection  with  the  early  Greek  colonies  in 
South  Italy,  as  its  coins  attest. 


Greek  coin  of  Barium. 
British  Museum.     Copper.    Actual  size.     Weight,  81  grains. 

The  city  consists  of  two  parts — ^the  old  town,  which  is  the  larger 
portion,  and  the  new  town.  It  has  several  good  streets,  but  many 
more  are  old,  narrow,  and  gloomy.  A  convenient  harbour  is  formed 
by  two  moles.  The  town  has  considerable  commercial  activity;  its 
trade  with  Trieste  and  the  Dalmatian  coast  in  com,  oil,  wine,  almonds, 
and  seeds  is  extensive.  Strong  walls  surround  the  town,  which  is 
further  defended  by  an  old  castle,  a  massive  Norman  structure,  which 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  strengthened  by  five  bastions.  Of  its 
two  towers  only  one  remains  entire,  which  is  used  as  a  telegraph 
station.  The  principal  ecclesiastical  structures  are  the  priory  of  San 
Nicola  and  the  catheditJ  of  San  Sabino.  The  priory,  a  magnificent 
structure  in  the  Lombard  style,  was  founded  m  1087  to  receive  the 
remains  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  were  brought  here  from  Myra  in 
Lycia,  and  are  deposited  in  a  splendid  crypt  built  in  the  Saracenic 
style.  The  building  was  largely  endowed  by  Robert  and  Roger 
Gouscard.  Roger  II.  was  crowned  king  of  Sicily  in  this  church  in  the 
year  1130  :  his  coronation  chair  is  preserved.  Among  the  sepulchral 
monuments  in  the  church  the  principal  is  that  erected  to  Bona  Sforza, 
queen  of  Poland;  a  large  black  marble  sarcophagus  supports  an 
efSgy  of  the  queen  in  white  marble  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The 
ceiling  of  the  church  is  painted  in  fresco,  and  the  grand  altar  is  deco- 
rated with  silver  baa-reliefs  representing  the  historv  of  St.  Nicholas. 
The  cathedral  of  San  Sabino  (originally  a  fine  gottdc  building)  has 
been  spoiled  by  modem  repairs  and  alterations.  It  is  surmounted  by 
a  lofty  tower  resembling  the  famous  campanile  of  Seville^  and  under- 
neath the  church  there  is  a  handsome  crypt.  In  the  courtyard  of 
the  bishop's  palace  is  a  statue  of  San  Sabino  standing  on  a  granite 
column.  Bari  has  a  college  or  lyceum  which  confers  academical 
degrees,  a  theatre,  and  a  casino.  The  vicinity  of  the  town  aebounds 
with  vast  olive  and  almond  plantations. 

Bari  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  little  importance  in  Roman 
times.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  it  was  the  principal  stronghold 
of  the  Saracens  on  the  Adriatic.  It  was  taken  in  871  by  Louis  II., 
Charlemagne's  great-grandson,  after  a  four  years*  siege.  In  the  10th 
century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greek  emperors,  who  made  it  the 
capital  of  Apulia  and  the  residence  of  the  Katapan,  or  governor,  nl 
all  the  territories  they  held  in  Italy.    It  remamed  faiwiful  to  iha 
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Bysantine  empire  for  nearly  two  conturies,  and  then  wan  taken  by  the 
Normaofl  under  Robert  Quiscard,  whoae  yoke  waa  borne  very  impa- 
tiently. In  the  oaatle  of  Bari  Duke  Louia  of  Anjou  died  in  1384,  and 
Queen  Bona  Sforza  in  1557. 

BARJOLS.    [Vab.] 

BARELA.L,  or  JEBKL  BARRAL,  a  remarkable  isolated  oandatone- 
rock  in  Nubia,  about  a  mile  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  18°  31' 
N.  lat.,  81  °  46'  K  long.  The  rock  riaes  abruptly  on  all  aides,  and  quite 
perpendicularly  on  the  side  towards  the  river  to  the  height  of  neariy 
400  feet,  forming  a  wide  plateau  at  the  sununit  Its  oircumference 
at  the  base  is  about  25  minutes'  walk.  The  remains  of  seyeral 
great  temples  lie  between  the  mountain  and  the  river.  The  most 
remarkable  are  the  one  called  the  Typhonium,  and  the  Great  Temple. 
The  Typhonium,  the  best  preserved  of  all,  waa  dedicated  to  Typhon, 
or  the  evil  genius,  as  appears  from  several  figures  of  Typhon  still 
remaining.  The  temple  is  108  feet  in  length,  its  entrance  faoee  the 
south-south-east  The  fore  part  of  the  temple  is  a  regular  oonstniotion, 
and  the  further  or  inner  part  is  excavated  in  the  rock  itself.  In  the 
first  hall  or  vestibule  are  eight  pillars  with  figures  of  Typhon,  four  on 
each  aide,  forming  the  central  avenue  or  aisle  leiuling  to  a  second 
chamber,  which  was  covered  by  a  stone  roof  supported  by  eight 
pillars  with  Isis-heoded  capitals.  The  pULars  are  34  feet  in  diameter 
and  18  feet  high.  The  third  chamber  or  oella  as  well  as  the  sanctuary 
beyond  it)  and  sIbo  two  lateral  chambers,  are  excavated  in  the  rock. 
Two  more  Typhon  columns  support  the  roof  of  the  cella.  The  walls 
are  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  and  figures  of  gods  and  kings  in 
high  relief. 

The  Great  Temple,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  monuments  in  Nubia, 
lies  north-east  of  the  Typhonium,  and  is  at  scnne  distance  from  the 
rock ;  it  is  divided  into  halls  or  chambers,  and  was  entirely  a  con- 
structed edifice ;  but  the  walls  are  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  bases 
and  fragments  only  of  its  78  piUan  are  discernible.  Two  enormous 
propyla^  each  65  French  feet  long  and  nearly  40  feet  in  thickness,  form 
the  front  of  the  temple ;  the  entrance  between  them  is  13  feet  wide. 
The  first  or  outer  hall  is  126  feet  long  and  somewhat  lees  in  width, 
the  lateral  walls  are  7  feet  thidk.  The  second  hall  is  146  feet  long 
and  85  feet  wide.  The  third  chamber  is  53  f^t  long  and  41  feet  wide, 
and  it  waa  separated  by  partition  walls  from  two  lateral  chamben  of 
smaller  dimensions.  The  middle  chamber  has  two  rows  of  5  pillars 
each,  with  as  many  sculptured  square  stones,  one  between  each  two 
pillars  and  which  Riippel  believes  to  have  been  votive  altars.  A 
passage  1 3  feet  wide  leads  from  this  chamber  into  the  next.  It  is  36  feet 
square  and  also  stands  between  two  lateral  chamben.  At  the  farthest 
end  facing  the  entrance  is  an  altar  of  gray  granite  4  feet  9  inches 
square  at  the  base,  of  whidi  the  sides  are  beautiftiUy  sculptured. 
Behind  the  granite  altar  is  a  narrow  opening  which  leads  into  various 
small  chambers  communicating  with  each  other.  These  formed  the 
farthest  extremity  of  the  building,  the  whole  length  of  which  is 
nearly  500  feet  according  to  Riippel,  in  a  line  south-east  by  south  and 
north-west  by  north,  the  front  being  to  the  south-east.  The  lateral 
waUs  looking  towards  the  north-east  are  thicker  than  those  on  the 
opposite  side. 

Near  the  Typhonium  and  the  Great  Temple  ar»  the  remains  of 
several  other  temples,  and  of  another  building  made  of  brick, 
fragments  of  the  lower  wall  of  which  are  seen  about  2  feet  above  the 
ground.  Before  the  northern  entrance  of  this  building,  two  fine  lions 
of  red  granite  were  found  reclining  at  full  length  and  looking  towards 
each  other.  They  are  about  7  feet  in  length.  One  of  the  two  waa 
broken  into  several  pieces  when  first  seen  in  1820.  These  two  lions 
were  brought  fit>m  Barkal  by  Lord  Prudhoe,  in  the  vear  1832, 
and  tiiey  aro  now  placed  in  the  Egyptian  Room  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  material  is  a  flesh-coloured  granite,  and  the  execution 
possesses  a  high  degree  of  merit.  Both  of  tne  lions  are  in  a  reclining 
posturo,  one  lying  on  his  right  side  and  the  other  on  the  left 

At  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  distance  from  Mount  Barkal,  and  both  to 
the  north-west  and  south-west  of  it,  are  two  groups  of  small  pyramids 
of  various  sices,  many  of  them  in  good  preservation.  The  lu^st  of 
those  which  aro  entiro  is  about  40  feet  high.  Several  of  them  have 
small  exterior  temples  attached  to  one  side,  with  an  outer  door  and 
an  inner  one  walled  up,  leading  apparently  into  the  interior  of  the 
p^mid.  The  interior  walls  of  these  temples  are  ornamented  with 
hieroglyphics  and  representations  of  apotheoses,  ftc.  The  roofs  of 
the  temples  are  flat,  except  one  which  is  arohed.  They  are  probably 
sepulchral  monuments,  and  may  have  formed  part  of  the  Necropolis 
of  Napata,  the  ancient  Ethiopian  city  which  some  suppose  to  have 
stood  near  this  place.  With  regard  to  the  great  temples,  Riippel 
ascribes  most  of  them  to  the  age  of  Ethiopian  greatness,  after  that 
nation  had  conquered  Egypt,  or  about  the  8th  century  before  Christ. 

The  first  European  traveller  who  visited  these  ruins  was  Mr. 
Waddington ;  he  was  followed  by  Cailliaud  in  1821 ;  and  Cailliaud 
was  followed  by  Dr.  Riippel  in  1824-5,  who  has  given  a  very  minute 
description  of  them,  from  which  the  above  details  are  moinlv  taken. 

(Waddington's  and  Hanbury's  Visit  to  Ethiopia  ;  CaiUiaud'^B  Voyage 
d  Meroe ;  Riippel's  Rdaen  in  Nwbien,  Kordofan,  und  Petraiachen 
Ardbien,) 

BARKING,  Essex,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Barking  and  htmdred  of 
Becontree,  about  8  miles  E.  from  London.  The  curcumference  of  Bark- 
ing parish  is  about  80  miles ;  it  contains  10,170  acres,  of  which  7850  acres 


are  cultivated  land.  About  1500  acres  belong  to  Hainault  Fong^ 
which  included  wichin  its  limits  the  well-known  FairlopOak,  under  the 
shade  of  which  a  fair  was  held  on  the  first  Friday  in  July :  the  oik 
has  perished  and  the  fair  has  now  ceased,  an  order  haTing  lately 
appeared  conveying  the  intimation  that  after  Friday,  July  let,  1663, 
Fairlop  fair  wiU  no  longer  be  allowed  to  be  held  in  Hainsuh 
Forest  In  1836  the  parish  was  divided  into  the  two  septnte 
eodeeiastioal  parishes  of  Barking  and  Great  Hford,  and  shortly  tltet- 
wards  an  additional  ohapelry  waa  formed  in  Great  Ilford  compriang 
the  district  of  Barking^de ;  but  for  civil  purposes  the  whole  u  still 
r^arded  as  one  parish.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Baiting  in 
1851  was  4930 ;  that  of  the  entire  parish  was  9888,  exduslTe  of  1213 
persons  engaged  in  the  deep-sea  fisheiy.  The  living  of  Barking  ia  a 
vicarage  in  the  ardideaoonry  and  diooeee  of  London. 

The  name  of  the  place  is  written  Berechingj  Berdnngf  Bahfn^,  in 
old  records;  and  some  antiquaries  derive  it  from  Jter^A-ui^'the 
fortification  in  the  meadow.'  Some  considerable  intreD<^enti  of  a 
square  form  and  apparently  Roman  are  still  visible  in  the  fields  noith 
of  the  present  town.  The  importance  which  Baridng  acquired  wm 
owing  to  its  celebrated  abbey.  Thia  abbey,  originally  d^cated  to 
the  Viigin  Mary,  is  said  to  have  been  the  richest  nmuiery  snd  the 
oldest  foundation  in  England ;  but  this  is  an  error,  as  Folkatone 
nunnery  in  Koit  was  founded  many  years  before ;  and  both  Shaftes- 
bury and  Syon  nunneries  were  possessed  of  larger  revenues.  Barting 
Abbey  was  founded  about  the  year  677,  in  the  reigns  of  Sebba  and 
Sighere,  kings  of  the  East  Saxons,  by  St.  Erkenwald,  bishop  of  London, 
at  the  instance  of  his  sister  Ethdburga,  who  was  appointed  the  first 
abbess.  This  lady  and  several  of  the  following  abbeesee  vere 
canonised  after  death.  In  870  the  abbey  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by 
the  Danes,  and  the  nuns  were  killed  or  dispersed.  Being  within  the 
territories  ceded  by  Alfred  to  Godrun  the  Danish  king,  it  lay  dea^kte 
until  the  middle  of  the  10th  century,  when  it  was  rebuilt  and  restored 
to  all  its  fonner  splendour  by  Kmg  Edgar,  the  great  founder  and 
restorer  of  religious  houses.  Some  historians  state  that  at  the 
Norman  conquest  the  Conqueror  retired  to  this  abbey  soon  after  hia 
arrival  in  England,  and  remained  there  until  the  completion  of  the 
fortress  which  he  had  begun  in  London.  In  subsequent  times  the 
government  of  the  abbey  was  sometimes  asstuned  by  the  qneena  of 
England,  and  ladies  of  royal  or  noble  blood  are  frequently  found 
occupying  the  office  of  abbess.  In  1377  t.he  convent  p^tioned  to  be 
excused  from  contributing  an  aid  to  tlie  king  at  the  time  of  s 
threatened  invasion,  on  account  of  the  expenses  which  they  had  been 
obliged  to  incur  in  repairing  the  great  damages  occasioned  by  a 
terrible  inundation  whidi  in  the  preceding*  year  had  broken  down  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  at  Dagenham ;  a  similar  statement  vts  often 
made  at  subsequent  periods,  and  in  1410  it  is  stated  that  ^ereTeoDOi 
of  the  convent  were  so  mudi  impaired  in  consequence  of  the  expendi- 
ture made  necessary  by  inundations,  that  none  of  the  ladies  had 
more  than  fourteen  shillings  a  year  for  clothes  and  necessaries. 

A  considerable  extent  of  ground  called  the  Level,  near  the  Thtunes, 
lies  very  low,  so  that  in  high  tides  the  water  is  higher  than  this  land, 
and  would  overflow  it  if  not  kept  out  by  embankments.  It  is  notea«y 
to  learn  when  an  embankment  was  originally  formed,  but  it  appean 
that  ihe  abbess  of  Barking  was  obliged  to  keep  it  up;  and  in  order  to 
assist  her  in  performing  the  duty,  she  received  the  privflege  of  eirtiDg 
wood  from  the  forest  by  the  tenants  of  Barking  and  Dagenhun,  for 
the  repair  of  the  breaches  of  the  embankment.  In  1707  a  breach  wm 
made  by  a  high  tide  which  occasioned  the  loss  of  1000  acree  of  n« 
land,  and  a  sand-bank  was  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  breach  whidi 
reached  almost  half-way  across  the  river,  and  was  nearly  a  mile  inlanglh. 
The  proprietors  spent  more  than  the  land  was  worth  in  endeaTouring 
to  recover  it  and  then  applied  to  Parliament,  which  took  up  the  wi^ 
as  a  public  concern ;  and  after  the  failure  of  another  party  in  the 
attempt  a  Captain  Perry  engaged  to  close  the  breach,  make  good  the 
embankments,  and  remove  the  sandbank,  for  the  sum  of  25,000/.  He 
completed  this  engagement  at  the  end  of  five  years,  butatanexpffl* 
of  15,0002.  beyond  his  estimate,  which  was  however  afterwards  made 
good  to  him  by  Parliament.  The  whole  bank  is  now  kept  in  a  very 
complete  state  of  repair  under  the  superintendence  of  commis»onc» 
The  bank  is  from  8  to  14  feet  in  height,  and  a  path  extends  aloBg 
the  top  for  the  whole  distance. 

The  nuns  of  Barking  were  of  the  Benedictine  order.  Th«?"^ 
was  appointed  by  the  king  until  about  the  year  1200,  when,  by  tie 
interference  of  the  pope,  the  election  waa  vested  in  the  convent,  and 
confirmed  by  the  royal  authority.  The  abbess  of  Barking  was  one  oi 
the  four  who  were  baronesses  in  right  of  their  station;  for  being 
possessed  of  thirteen  knights'  fees  and  a  half,  she  held  her  Iwds  w 
the  king  as  a  barony;  and  though  her  sex  prevented  her  from  hjiTiDg 
a  seat  in  Parliament  or  attending  the  king  m  the  wars,  yet  d»«  «^ 
furnished  her  quota  of  men  and  had  precedence  over  other  »J*^j 
In  her  convent  she  lived  in  great  state :  her  household  c«n«sted 


chaplains,  an  esquire,  gentlemen,  centlewomen,  yeomen,  6^  ?. 
clerk,  a  yeoman-cook,  a  groom-cook,  a  pudding-wife,  &c  aj« 
abbess  was-  Dorothy  Barley,  who  had  a  pension  of  133^.  w.  ^^ 
annum  settled  on  her  when  the  convent  was  surrendered  to  H^t) 
VIII.  in  1689 :  smaller  pensions  were  also  given  to  the  n»°^J^ 
thirty  in  number.  At  that  time  their  gross  revenue  ^"»«,^"  9,  j 
the  sum  of  1084?.  6*.  2td,  their  net  revenue  being  862^.1^.  ^i* 
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The  manor  of  Barking,  which  seema  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
original  endowment  of  the  abbey,  remained  with  the  crown  from  the 
dissolution  until  1628,  when  Charles  I.  sold  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Fanahawe 
for  2000/.,  reserving  to  the  crown  a  fee-farm  rent  of  160i,,  which  is 
now  payable  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  The  abbey-church  and  con- 
ventual buildings  occupied  an  extensive  plot  of  ground;  but  except 
the  abbey  gate-house  scarcely  any  remains  are  now  standing.  The 
site  of  the  abbey-church  is  just  without  the  north  wall  of  the  present 
churchyard. 

Barking  declined  considerably  in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of 
the  abbey,  and  it  has  never  regained  its  former  prosperity.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Roding,  about  2  miles  north  of  the  Thames.  The 
river,  which  is  wide  and  receives  the  tide  from  the  Thames  as  f^  as 
the  town,  is  commonly  called  Barking  Creek.  It  narrows  very  much 
immediately  above  the  town,  but  has  been  made  navigable  for  small 
craft  as  far  as  Ilford.  The  inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  fi^ermen 
and  of  persons  employed  in  conveying  coals  and  timber  from  the 
Thames  to  the  different  towns  in  the  district.  The  fishing-trade 
employs  about  150  smacks,  averaging  60  or  70  tons  each.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  inhabitants  also  find  employment  in  conveying 
to  the  London  market  the  potatoes  and  vegetables  which  the  vicinity 
produces  in  abundance.  The  church  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret  is  an 
ancient  edifice  of  considerable  beauty.  The  church,  as  weU  as  the 
gate-house  at  the  entrance  of  the  churchyard,  is  of  the  perpendicular 
style,  and  appears  to  have  been  erected  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th 
century;  but  inside  of  the  church  are  three  columns  of  the  early 
Norman  style,  which  were  perhaps  brought  there  from  the  ruins  of 
the  adjacent  abbey  on  the  occasion  of  enlarging  the  north  side  of  the 
church  by  the  addition  of  an  aisle.  In  1774  the  church  underwent 
extensive  alterations  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Bamber  Qascoyne,  at 
a  large  outlay  of  money,  but  in  utter  and  barbarous  defiance  of  its 
original  style  of  architecture.  Under  the  idea  of  grecianising  a  gothic 
building,  the  ancient  carved  wooden  roof  was  under-ceiled  witii  plaster, 
and  the  fine  stone  columns  with  their  bold  mouldings  and  capitals 
were  encased  in  lath  and  plaster.  These  however  have  been  recently 
restored  to  their  original  state,  and  the  whole  of  the  church  has  been 
repewed  in  an  elegant  and  uniform  manner.  The  chancel  window 
has  been  filled  with  stained  gloss ;  the  subject  represented  being  the 
'  Last  Supper,'  after  Da  Vinci.  The  church  is  now  considered  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  Essex.  The  whole  of  the  alterations  were  efibcted 
by  voluntaiy  contributions.  The  parish  church  of  Great  Iliford,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  the  chapel  at  Barking-side,  have  each 
National  schools  for  boys  and  girls  attached  to  them.  There  is  iJso 
in  Ilford  a  small  hospital  for  old  men  (originally  an  hospital  for  lepers) 
with  a  chapel  annexed :  it  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Marquia  of  Salisbury. 
In  Barking  there  is  a  National  school  for  boys  and  girls ;  there  is  also 
an  Infant  school  on  the  site  of  what  was  once  an  endowed  Grammar 
schooL  There  are  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Methodists  and 
Plymouth  Brethren  (with  schools  attached  to  each),  and  Independents ; 
there  is  also  a  Quakers'  meetmg-house,  but  it  is  only  used  when  inter- 
ments take  place  in  the  adjoining  burial-ground.  There  is  a  market- 
house,  but  it  is  not  now  made  use  of,  the  market  having  been  for  many 
years  abandoned. 

In  Barking  parish,  about  a  mUe  east  of  the  town,  is  a  larspe  manor- 
house,  called  Eastbury  House,  which  is  a  very  excellent,  and  externally 
almost  unchanged,  example  of  an  Elizabethan  mansion.  There  is  a 
local  tradition  (apparently  quite  xmfounded)  that  it  was  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  conspirators  concerned  in  the  '  Gunpowder  Plotb' 
The  house  was  thoroughly  repaired  a  few  years  back.  It  is  now  a 
farm-house. 

(Lysons*s  JBnviroia  of  London  ;  Morant's  ffutory  of  Essex  ;  Wright's 
Essex  ;  Dugdale's  Monasticon  ;  Commwiication  from  Barking.) 

BARKWAY.     [Hbrtfordshire.] 

BARLETTA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Bari  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  84  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Bari,  and  116  miles  E.N.E.  from  Naples,  in  41'  20'  N.  lat., 
16**  18'  E.  long.,  and  has  20,000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  weU  built> 
the  streets  wide  and  well  paved,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  built  in 
a  Tcry  handsome  style.  The  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  a  mole  and 
by  a  small  island,  on  which  the  light-house  is  built,  is  frequented  only 
by  vessels  of  small  burden.  Nevertheless  Barletta  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  the  other  ports  of  the  Adriatic,  and  with  Greece 
and  the  Ionian  Islands ;  and  here  most  of  the  com,  wine,  wool,  oU, 
salt,  lamb  and  kid-skins,  and  other  produce  of  Puglia,  are  shipped 
for  exportation.  The  gateway  leading  to  the  harbour  is  of  vast  size 
and  great  magnificence.  The  town  is  defended  by  strong  walls  flanked 
with  towers  and  by  a  castle,  which  was  formerly  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Italy,  but  it  is  now  partly  out  of  repair.  The  cathedral 
is  built  in  the  Lombard  style :  it  is  i-emarkable  for  its  splendid  fa9ade 
and  lofty  steeple;  the  roof  of  the  nave  is  supported  by  ancient  gi*anite 
columns.  In  the  market-square  near  the  church  of  San-Ste&no  is  a 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  the  emperor  Heraclius.  The  town  has  several 
other  churches  and  monasteries,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  college,  founded 
by  Ferdinand  IV.,  and  a  handsome  theatre.  The  shore  road  between 
Barletta  and  Bari  is  remarkable  even  in  Italy  for  its  fine  scenery,  owing 
more  to  the  high  cultivation  of  the  soil  than  to  any  remarkable  natural 
features^  The  country  around  is  well  cultivated,  especially  on  the  side 
towards  Ban,  and  interspersed  with  neat  cotintry-houses.    The  climate 


18  extremely  mild  in  winter,  but  is  considered  rather  tmhealthy  during 
part  of  the  summer,  owing  to  the  great  marshes  of  Salpi  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Ofanto,  which  enters  the  sea  8  miles  north-west  of 
Barletta.  Barletta  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  place  of  any  import- 
ance until  after  the  Norman  Conquestb  Frederick  II.  of  Suabia  granted 
it  some  privileges,  and  his  son  Manfred  resided  for  some  time  at 
Barletta,  while  he  was  directing  the  building  of  the  new  town  of  Man- 
fredonia.  Ferdinand  I.  of  Arngon  was  crowned  in  the  cathedral. 
After  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  by  the  French  and  the  Spaniards 
in  1501,  Gonzalo  of  Cordova  shut  himself  up  in  Barletta,  where  he 
was  besieged,  or  rather  blockaded,  by  the  French  under  the  Duke  de 
I^'emoui's  in  1502.  The  Spaniards  having  received  reinforcements 
from  Sicily  attacked  the  French,  who  were  defeated  in  two  battles, 
one  at  Seminara^  21st  April  1503,  and  the  other  on  the  28bh  of  the  same 
month  at  Cerignola  in  the  plains  of  Puglia.  In  this  second  battle  Gon- 
zalo commanded  in  person,  and  the  Duke  de  Nemours  was  killed  with 
8000  of  his  men,  after  which  the  French  evacuated  the  whole  kingdom. 
During  the  siege  of  Barletta  the  celebrated  challenge  took  place 
between  eleven  French  and  eleven  Spanish  cavaliers;  among  the 
former  was  the  illustrious  Bayard,  and  among  the  latter  Don  Alonzo 
Sotomayor.  They  fought  on  the  16th  of  February  1508  in  a  field 
between  Andria  and  Corato.  At  the  first  onset  seven  of  the  French 
knights  were  overthrown,  but  vrith  such  bravery  and  skill  did 
Bayard  and  his  three  remaining  companions  defend  themselves  that 
the  tournament  ended  in  a  drawn  battle. 

BARMEN,  a  town  in  the  circle  of  Elberfeld  in  the  Prussian  Rhein- 
Ptovinz,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Wipper  or  Wupper  and  on  the  rail- 
way between  Minden  and  Aix-larChapelle,  20  miles  E.  from  Dusseldort 
The  valley  of  the  Wupper  extends  for  about  6  miles  along  both  banks 
of  that  stream,  between  two  ranges  of  hills  running  immediately  east- 
ward of  Elberfeld  and  lying  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  each  other. 
The  natural  advantages  of  its  soil  and  situation  are  very  great,  and 
have  given  rise  to  an  extensive  development  of  manufitcturing  and 
commercial  activity.  The  valley  is  literally  stucided  with  cloth- 
factories  ;  cotton  and  silk  mills ;  manufactories  of  linens,  velvets,  and 
ribbons ;  bleaching  grounds ;  dye-works ;  soaperies ;  tobacco  factories ; 
potteries ;  and  various  other  establishments,  including  some  for  iron- 
mongery, metal  and  plated  goods,  chemical  products,  &c.  The 
appearance  of  the  place  indicates  a  lax^ge  measure  of  successful  enter- 
prise, and  many  of  the  private  residences  would  elsewhere  be  called 
palaces.  In  manners  and  customs  and  in  the  general  cleanliness  of 
their  habits  the  people  of  Barmen  strongly  resemble  the  Dutch,  wi^ 
whom  they  have  long  maintained  active  commercial  intercourse. 
The  five  large  villages  in  the  valley — Ritterhausen,  Wicklinghausen, 
Wupperfeld,  Gemanec,  and  Barmen — with  the  dwellings  scattered 
around,  were  a  few  years  ago  incorporated  into  one  town  under  the 
name  of  Barmen.  The  aggregate  population  is  about  27,000,  and  the 
annual  value  of  the  induatrifid  products  of  the  district  is  said  to  be 
about  a  million  sterling.  Barmen  po9se8ses  an  exchange,  a  handsome 
Protestant  church  of  modem  erection,  an  acnrlum  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  various  other  institutions  of  a  public  character.  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Wupper  is  the  town  of  Elberfeld,  distinguished 
in  many  respects  by  the  same  features  as  !&irmen.  The  river  is  crossed 
by  one  stone  bridge  and  four  wooden  bridges. 

BARMOUTH,  Merionethshire,  North  Wales,  a  town  in  the  parish 
of  Llan-aber  and  himdred  of  Ardudwy,  in  62"  48'  N.  kt.,  4"  2'  W. 
long.,  is  10  miles  N.W.  from  Dolgelley,  222  miles  W.N.W.  from 
London :  the  population  of  the  township  of  Barmouth  in  1841  was 
980 ;  that  of  the  parish  of  Llan-aber  was  1709 ;  in  1851  it  was  1672. 

Barmouth  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mowddach  or 
Maw,  whence  it  received  the  name  of  Abermaw,  abbreviated  into 
Bermaw,  and  corrupted  by  the  English  into  Barmouth.  The  river  at 
this  place  fiowing  to  the  south  of  the  town  forms  two  channels, 
between  which  is  a  small  island  called  Ynis  Brawd,  or  the  Friar's 
Island.  The  port,  which  is  the  onlv  one  in  the  county,  is  formed  by 
this  island  and  the  beach  to  the  south.  The  entrance  is  difficult  and 
dangeroiis  owing  to  shifting  sands,  and  particularly  two  sand-banks 
called  the  north  and  south  bars,  so  that  vessels  of  much  burden  can 
only  get  in  or  out  at  spring  tides.  A  small  pier  was  erected  a  few 
years  back.  Barmouth  formerly  carried  on  some  considerable  trade, 
particularly  in  woollens ;  and  a  number  of  small  vessels  employed  in 
the  coasting  trade  still  belong  to  the  port.  Ship-building  is  earned 
on  to  a  sm^  extent.  The  general  loss  of  trade  however  seems  to  have 
been  compensated  by  its  having  become  a  genteel  watering-place, 
which  during  the  summer  months  is  frequented  by  many  respectable 
families  fi-om  Wales  and  the  adjacent*  English  counties.  The  bathing 
is  perhaps  as  good  as  can  anywhere  be  foimd ;  the  accommodations  in 
the  town  and  on  the  beach  are  of  a  comfortable  description.  The 
promenade  along  the  beach  at  low  water  is  much  admired,  and  the 
views  of  the  distant  mountains  are  striking.  The  town  is  principally 
situated  on  the  sloping  aide  of  a  very  lofty  rock,  which  shelters  it  on 
the  eastern  side.  The  houses,  which  are  indifferently  built,  gradually 
rise  above  each  other  in  successive  terraces,  so  that  the  ground  floor 
of  one  row  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  chimneys  of  the  houses 
beneath  it.  The  communication  between  these  terraced  is  carried  on 
by  a  flight  of  steps.  A  street  below  is  formed  by  a  large  number  of 
substantial  houses,  built  on  the  strand,  inhabited  by  tradesmen  and 
lodging-house  keepers,  and  defended  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
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tidea  which  threaten  to  overwhelm  them  by  laz^e  hillocks  of  sand, 
rendered  stationary  by  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  Arundo  arenaria 
and  Elymu»  arenaria,  which  by  their  long  creeping  and  ramified 
roots  keep  it  firm  and  tolerably  compact  These  houses  are  however 
subject  to  much  annoyance  from  the  drifting  sands. 

Barmouth  has  a  market  on  Fridays,  and  fairs  on  Whit-Monday, 
October  7th,  and  November  2l8t. 

(Parry's  Cambrian  Mirror;  Commwnieation  from  BarmotUh.) 

BARNARD  CASTLE,  otherwise  caUed  CASTLE  BARNARD, 
Durham,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Qainf ord,  south-west  division 
of  Darlington  Ward.  It  is  situated  on  the  southern  acclivity  of  an 
eminence  which  rises  with  a  steep  ascent  from  the  left  or  northern 
bank  of  the  river  Tees,  in  54^  33'  N.  hit,  l**  64'  W.  long.  It  is  26 
miles  S.W.  from  Durham,  and  246  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  :  the 
population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  4357.  The  living  of  Barnard 
Castle  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Durham. 

The  town  derived  its  name  and  chief  consequence,  if  not  its  origin, 
from  a  castle  which  was  erected  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  on  the  west 
side  of  the  town  by  Bernard  Baliol,  son  of  Quy  Baliol,  one  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  William  I.  The  forests  of  Teesdale  and  Marwood,  aad  the 
rich  lordships  of  Middleton  and  Qainford,  with  all  their  royal  fran- 
chises, liberties,  and  immunities,  were  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to 
Guy  BalioL  The  whole  district  under  consideration  appears  to  have 
been  originally  called  Marwood,  which  also  seems  to  have  been  the 
name  of  a  town  about  half  a  mile  from  the  castle,  of  which  there  are 
now  no  other  traces  than  an  old  building  said  to  have  been  the  church, 
but  latel^r  used  as  a  bam.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Guy  Baliol  was 
John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  bom  at  Castle  Barnard  and 
founded  there  an  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which 
survived  the  Dissolution,  and  still  furnishes  a  scanty  provision  for 
three  aged  women  and  a  master,  but  the  revenue  will  be  very  shortly 
mateiiiuly  increased  by  the  falling-in  of  lives,  and  will  then  probably 
amount  to  8002.  per  annum.  The  present  master  is  the  Rev.  George 
Dugard,  M.A.  In  the  time  of  John  BaUol  the  lordship  passed  from 
the  family  by  forfeiture,  and  was  claimed  by  Beke,  bishop  of  Durham, 
as  belonging  to  his  palatinate ;  but  the  king  (Edward  I.),  to  humble 
this  proud  prelate,  ultimately  took  the  palatinate  from  him,  and  when 
it  was  restored  to  the  see  of  Durham  it  was  without  the  important 
additions  which  it  had  gained  by  the  forfeitures  of  Baliol  and  Bruce. 
The  king  gave  the  castle  and  its  liberties  to  Beauchamp,  Earl  of 
Warwick  from  whose  heirs  it  passed  to  the  Nevilles,  and  ultimately 
came  into  the  hands  of  Richard  III.  by  right  of  his  wife,  Anne  Neville, 
the  daughter  of  the  *  king-making '  Earl  of  Warwick.  Richard  appears 
to  have  done  much  for  £e  improvement  of  the  place ;  the  boar,  his 
cognizance,  still  exists  in  sevend  parts  of  the  town  and  castle ;  and  in 
many  cases  figures  in  relief  of  boars  passant  taken  from  the  castle  are 
fixed  in  the  houses.  It  thus  came  into  the  possession  of  the  crown, 
from  which  the  castle,  houses,  parish-lands,  and  privileges  were  ulti- 
mately purchased  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  who  is  ^e 
present  proprietor. 

The  existmg  remains  of  this  castle  cover  6}  acres.  The  parte  of 
chief  strength  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  steep  rock  on  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  principal  area,  commanding  a  most  beautiful  prospect 
up  the  river.  The  walls,  which  are  in  various  degrees  of  preservation, 
seem  to  have  been  erected  at  different  periods,  and  with  their  aper- 
tures, bastions,  and  buttresses,  together  with  a  large  circular  tower, 
which  stands  on  a  cliff  100  feet  perpendicular  above  the  river,  are  in 
parts  mantled  with  ivy,  and  as  contrasted  with  the  brown  rocks 
fringed  with  brushwood  on  which  they  stand,  and  the  river  at  the 
base,  form  an  object  of  great  picturesque  effect.  Indeed  the  environs 
of  the  castle  are  altogether  remarkably  beautiful,  the  vale  of  the  Tees 
abounding  with  romantic  landscapes.  The  outer  area  of  Barnard 
Castle  is  now  used  as  a  pasture  for  sheep,  and  the  other  parts  inclosed 
by  the  walls  have  long  been  converted  into  orchard  grounds.  There 
are  extensive  and  beautiful  walks  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees  opened  to 
the  townspeople  on  sufferance  by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

Leland,  who  visited  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  speaks  of  the 
town  of  Barnard  Castle  as  ''a  meatley  praty  toun,  having  a  good 
market,  and  meatley  welle  buildid,"  a  description  which  very  well 
applies  to  it  now.  It  extends  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  consists  of 
several  streets,  the  principal  of  which  is  very  wide  and  for  the  most 
part  lined  with  good  modem  houses  built  with  stone. 

Barnard  Castle  possesses  one  of  the  best  corn-markets  in  the  north 
of  England ;  but  the  market-cross  and  shambles  are  very  inconveni- 
ently situated,  being  in  the  middle  of  the  public  way.  The  market-cross 
is  an  octangular  freestone  building,  open  at  the  sides  for  public  accom- 
modation. The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
with  a  detached  tower,  which  was  originally  surmoimted  with  a  lofty 
spire,  but  that  having  become  ruinous  was  removed  about  50  years 
smce,  and  the  tower  itself  was  raised  60  feet  higher  than  it  was  before. 
The  church  la  of  various  dates  from  Norman  downwards,  but  it  is 
sadly  mutilated.  The  tower  contains  six  bells,  which  were  cast  about 
20  years  ago  in  the  foundry  of  Meare,  London.  There  are  places  of 
worship  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catiiolics,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  and  Independents.  There  are  two  National  schools.  A 
dispensary  has  been  recently  established ;  and  there  is  the  old  endow- 
ment called  St.  John's  Hospital,  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 
The  Witham  Testimonial  is  a  mechanics'  institute. 


The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets - 
and  shoemakers'  thread.  There  are  four  large  carpet  manu^tonu 
and  two  thread  mills,  which  employ  several  hundred  hands.  Many 
persons  are  engaged  in  the  tanning  business,  producing  s  leather 
formerly  highly  esteemed  in  the  manufacture  of  white  leather breechee. 
The  market  is  on  Wednesdays,  and  there  are  fairs  on  Easter  MoDd&? 
Wednesday  in  Whitsun  week,  and  St.  James's  day  (July  25th)  for 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

On  account  of  the  paramount  authority  of  the  bishop  in  the  paUti- 
nate  of  Durham,  not  only  the  county  but  all  the  towns  were  exempted 
from  the  burden,  as  it  was  then  considered,  of  sending  memben  to 
Parliament,  until  the  reign  of  King  James  I.,  when  the  inhabitantB 
began  to  ihwk  they  had  a  ri^t  to  representatives.  The  qiuftion  was 
first  considered  in  Parliament  in  1614 ;  but  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
the  bishop  nothing  was  decided  until  1621,  when  with  theconeonvoce 
of  Bishop  Morton  the  county,  the  city,  and  Barnard  Cactlevere 
allowed  two  members  each.  Fourteen  members  for  the  whole  ooanty 
had  been  claimed  in  the  first  instance. 

(Surtees's  HiaAory  and  Aniiqu/Uies  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durhm; 
HuiclnnBon' B  History  and  AntiqmtieB  of  the  CofoUy  Palatine  of  Dv- 
ham ;  Gough's  Camden's  Britannia ;  Corretpondent  at  Bmard 
CatOe,) 

BARNAUL,  BARNAULSKOI  ZAYOD,  a  considerable  minin; 
town  of  Siberia,  situated  in  58^  20'  N.  lat,  83**  26'  K  long.,  about  230 
miles  S.S.W.  from  Tomsk,  in  the  district  of  Biisk  and  goTernmrnt 
of  Tomsk.  It  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Bamaulska,  an  incon- 
siderable river,  not  far  &om  its  influx  into  the  Oby,  and  contaioa 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  inclusive  of  about  100  German  de&le^ 
and  their  families,  who  have  a  Lutheran  church  and  school  in  the 
town.  There  are  also  four  Qreek  churches.  The  most  renurkabia 
edifices  in  Barnaul  besides  the  churches  are  the  chanceiy  office  for 
the  mines,  the  conmiandant's  residence,  the  stores  and  bamcb, 
and  the  public  mart,  all  built  of  wood.  In  the  town  are  a  minen- 
logical  school,  geological  and  other  museums,  and  a  magnetic  and 
meteorological  observatory.  It  is  the  seat  of  administntion  for 
the  whole  of  the  mines  of  the  Kolyvan  line,  includiog  the  alrer 
mines  of  the  Oby,  and  the  various  mines  of  the  Altai  and  Ural  ranges. 

Independently  of  the  lead  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Baraaol  itself, 
large  quantities  of  that  metal  are  smelted  here  from  the  ZmejeTabja- 
Gora  or  Schlangenberg  mines,  and  also  all  silver  ores  which  contain 
any  particles  of  gold.  About  120  furnaces  are  at  work  in  the  town 
and  vicinity.  It  is  stated  by  a  native  writer  that  during  fifteen  jean 
the  whole  of  the  produce  has  amounted  to  150,000  ounoeeofgold, 
extracted  from  5,000,000  ounces  of  silver,  and  4,320,000  ounces  of 
refined  silver,  principally  from  the  Schlangenberg  minea  Tfaoa 
metals  when  purified  are  dispatched  to  St.  Petersbuigh  during  the 
winter.  There  are  lime  pits,  a  bell  foundry,  two  tile  manufactoiiei, 
and  glass  works  in  or  near  the  town :  there  is  also  a  mint  for  copper 
coin.  Most  species  of  vegetables,  even  melons  and  artichokes,  thiire 
in  'Uie  vicinity  of  Barnaul,  but  the  water  is  of  indifferent  quality. 

BARNET,  commonly  caUed  CHIPPING  BARNET,  to  dis&igaidiit 
from  East  Bamet,  Hertfordshire,  a  market-town  and  the  eeat  of  a  Peer- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Chipping  Bamet  and  hundred  of  Cashio, 
is  situated  on  the  great  north  road,  in  61°  89'  N.  lat,  0'  12'  W.  long., 
11  miles  N.N.W.  from  London.  It  stands  upon  an  elevated  site,  on 
which  account  it  is  sometimes  called  High  Bamet :  the  population  Oi 
the  parish  of  Chipping  Bamet  in  1851  was  2380.  Part  of  the  town  ii 
in  the  adjoining  paridi  of  South  Minmia.  The  Uving  of  Chipping 
Bamet  is  a  curacy  held  with  the  rectory  of  East  Bamet,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  St  Albans  and  diocese  of  Rochester.  Bamet  Poor-Uv 
Union  contains  10  parishes  and  townships,  wiUi  an  area  of  24,532 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  14,606. 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  the  site  of  Bamet  was  occnpiedbya 
thick  and  large  wood,  which  was  granted  to  the  church  of  St  Albans 
by  the  name  of  the  Woods  of  Southaw,^rham,  and  Huzeh^  In 
subsequent  grants  confirming  the  former  tiie  place  is  fiequ^tlf 
named  Bergnet,  which  signifies  in  the  Saxon  language  'a  small  hill; 
and  in  still  later  times  it  received  the  adjunct  of  Chipping,  in  co^ 
sequence  of  the  market  which  the  abbots  of  St  Albans  obtained 
leave  of  Henry  IL  to  establish  in  the  town,  and  which  in  time  became 
a  large  cattle-market.  Bamet  is  a  small  town,  but  in  ooneequence  of 
being  a  great  thoroughfare  has  a  busy  appearance.  The  pnnap« 
street  is  a  mile  long,  and  is  tolerably  well-built  It  has  no  buildings 
besides  the  church  and  Grammar  school  that  require  particular  notice. 
The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Baptist,  was  w^t 
about  the  year  1400,  at  the  expense  of  John  Moot  abbot  of  bt 
Albans,  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  East  Bamet  It  consists  of  a  cbanwi, 
nave,  and  two  aisles,  separated  by  clustered  columns  and  pomtw 
arches.  At  the  west  end  the  church  has  a  square  embattled  tover. 
In  it  are  some  monuments  of  interest  _. 

There  is  a  place  of  worship  in  the  town  for  Independent.  Tw 
Royal  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  15">' 
has  an  income  of  20i  a  year  with  a  house  :  it  is  under  the  charge  oi 
a  head  master,  an  assistant,  and  a  French  master;  in  1852  there  were 
7  free  scholars  and  26  boarders.  Another  school  was  endowed  ui 
1726  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Allen,  who  left  l«i<i»'°f"^J 
purpose  of  providing  a  echool-house  and  joying  a  master  to  tc«jn 
the  children  of  Bamet  of  both  sexes  'to  read  the  Bible  and  ca« 
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accounts.*    The  town  poaaesses  two  endowed  almshouses ;   one  for 
Biz  poor  and  aged  widows  or  maidens,  the  other  for  six  poor  widows. 

The  af&irs  of  the  town  are  administered  hy  a  magistrate,  high 
constable,  and  subordinate  officers ;  and  a  court  feet  is  held  at  Easter. 
The  market  is  held  on  Monday ;  and  there  are  fairs  on  the  8th  to  the 
10th  of  April,  and  the  4th  to  the  6th  of  September,  the  latter  being  a 
▼ery  important  fair  for  the  sale  of  cattle.  Bamet  races,  which  are 
largely  attended,  are  generally  held  on  the  last  day  of  the  great  fair. 

A  spring  of  mineral  water  of  a  mild  puigatiye  quality  was  discovered 
upon  Bamet  Common  in  1652,  and  was  for  a  time  m  much  repute. 
On  QIadsmore  Heath,  in  this  neighbourhood,  was  fought  on  April 
14tli,  1471,  the  decisive  battle  between  the  Yorkists  and  Lanoasterians, 
whi<^  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Bamet.  The  forces  of  York  were 
Leaded  by  Edward  lY.,  and  those  of  Lancaster  by  Neville,  earl  of 
Warwick  (the  '  King-Kaker '),  who,  with  many  of  the  nobility  and  a 
great  number  of  men  perished  on  the  field.  This  event  has  been 
commemorated  by  an  obelisk,  erected  in  the  year  1740  by  Sir  Jeremy 
Sambrook,  on  the  spot  where  the  road  divides  towards  Hatfield  and 
St  Albans. 

(Chaimcy's  ffisUnical  AfUiqmtiei  of  ffertfardshire;  Lysons's  Bnvi- 
ront  ofZondon,  &c.) 

BARNSLEY,  or  BARNESLEY,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a 
market-town  in  the  parish  of  SUkstone  and  wapentake  of  Staincross, 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a  mining  district,  i^  53"  83'  N.  lat.,  1"  29' 
W.  long.,  39  miles  S.W.  from  York,  172  mUea  N.N.W.  from  London 
by  road,  and  185  miles  by  railway,  vi&  Derby,  Leicester,  and  Rugby : 
the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  18,437.  The  living  is  a  per- 
X>etual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconiy  of  Craven  and  diocese  of  Ripon. 
Bamsley  for  poor-law  purposes  is  still  under  the  operation  of  the  Act 
43rd  Elizabeth,  cap.  2. 

The  ancient  church  of  Bamsley  has  been  rebuilt.  It  was  stated 
in  the  local  journals  in  March  1850  that  at  that  time  the  founda- 
tions of  this  church  were  so  much  endangered  b^  the  excavation  of 
coal  mines  inmiediately  beneath  it  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  take 
precautions  for  the  safety  of  the  building.  Two  new  churches  have 
been  erected  by  the  assistance  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners, 
both  of  which  have  districts  assigned.  There  are  chapels  belonging 
to  the  diffbrent  religious  denominations,  including  four  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  one  each  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and 
Roman  Catholics.  A  Free  Qrammar  school  was  built  and  endowed 
in  1665  by  Thomas  Keresforth.  This  school  is  at  present  free  for 
the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  to  children  belonging  to  the  parish 
of  Silkstone.  It  is  a  pay  school  for  all  other  branches  of  leaming. 
The  income  from  endowment  is  16^  ITs.  2d.  a  year  with  a  house :  the 
number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  36.  There  is  a  National  school 
erected  by  the  trustees  of  Qeoige  Ellis's  charity;  and  there  are 
several  other  schools  connected  with  the  chapels.  There  are  also 
a  church  institute,  a  mechanics  institute,  and  a  savings  bank  in 
Bamaley.  An  Act  was  obtained  in  1837  for  the  general  improvement 
of  the  town,  but  no  marked  changes  have  occurred  withm  the  last 
few  years. 

Bamsley  is  situated  on  a  hill :  the  surrounding  views  are  pleasing, 
the  roads  are  good,  and  much  of  the  land  is  very  fertile.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  The  streets  generally  are  narrow,  but 
there  are  some  good  houses ;  they  are  well  paved  and  lighted  with 
ga&  The  market-house  is  a  spacious  building.  There  is  a  market  on 
Wednesday  for  com,  and  one  on  Saturday  for  provisions.  Bamsley 
owes  all  its  importance  to  its  manufactures.  Wire-works  were  in 
existence  here  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  and  the  town  had  for  a  long 
period  the  reputation  of  producing  the  best  wire  in  the  kingdom. 
This  manufacture  has  however  greatiy  declined,  and  but  little  wire  is 
now  made  in  the  town.  Bamsley  has  lost  its  ancient  trade  and  has 
acquired  a  new  one,  to  which  its  present  prosperity  is  entirely  owing. 

The  linen  trade  is  now  the  chief  support  of  this  populous  town. 
Its  fabrics  are  linen-cloth,  damasks,  diapers,  drills,  ducks,  checks,  and 
ticks.  The  great  improvements  which  Bamsley  has  made  during  a 
very  recent  period  in  the  production  of  these  articles,  is  a  main  cause 
of  the  prosperous  state  of  ^e  town.  In  damasks  and  drills  it  is  said 
that  Bamsley  stands  unrivalled.  Some  of  the  above  goods  are  tech- 
nically called  unions,  from  both  linen  and  cotton  being  united  in 
their  production.  Much  of  the  flax  which  is  spun  in  the  large  flax- 
mills  of  Leeds  is  sent  to  Bamsley  to  be  woven :  there  are  however 
two  flax-spinning  mills  in  Bamsley.  Weavers  in  this  town  are  not 
generally  employed  in  factories,  but  the  manufacturers  give  out  yam 
to  them,  which  the^  weave  at  their  own  houses. 

.  There  are  extensive  bleaching-works  and  dye-houses  connected  with 
the  staple  commodity  of  the  town.  The  numerous  coal-mines  and 
the  iron-works  in  thb  immediate  neighbourhood  find  occupation  for 
hundreds  of  people;  there  are  also  several  iron-foundries,  and  a  glass- 
house. The  coal  mines  became  a  subject  of  painful  interest  in  1847, 
when  by  on  explosion  at  the  Oaks  Colliery  72  lives  were  lost^  The 
Deame  and  Dove  Canal  connects  Bamsley  with  the  Don,  and  the 
Bamsley  Canal  connects  it  with  the  Colder.  The  Midland  railway 
passes  near  Bamsley;  and  there  is  in  the  town  a  commodious  station 
of  the  Doncaster,  Sheffield,  and  Bamsley  railway,  by  which  Bamsley 
communicates  with  various  towns  in  the  West  Riding. 

(Oomrnvnicaiion  front  BamaUy.) 

BARNSTAPLE,  Devonshire,  a  market  and  sea-port  town,  a  muni- 
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cipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  TJnion^ 
in  the  pansh  of  Barnstaple  and  hundred  of  Braunston.  It  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Taw,  in  51'  4'  N.  lat,  4*  5'  W.  long., 
40  miles  N.W.  from  Exeter,  192  miles  W.S.W.  from  London :  the 
population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  8,667 ;  that  of  the  parliamentary 
borough,  which  includes  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Bishops  Tawton  and 
Pilton,  was  11,871.  The  borough  is  governed  by  six  aldermen  and 
eighteen  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry o^  Barnstaple  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  Barnstaple  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  39  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  149,729 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  38,178. 

The  town  is  very  ancient ;  it  is  believed  to  have  existed  previously 
to  the  reign  of  King  Athelstan,  who  is  said  to  have  built  a  castle  hem, 
and  to  have  erected  the  town  into  a  borough.  At  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey  there  were  40  burgesses  within  the  walls  and  9 
without;  and  the  inhabitants  were  exempted  from  serving  on  any 
expedition  or  from  paying  any  taxes  except  when  Exeter  and  Totnes 
did  so.  In  the  petition  of  the  town  of  Barnstaple,  in  the  18th  of 
Edward  III.,  the  townspeople  declared  that  among  other  privil^es 
granted  them  by  the  charter  of  Athelstan  (which  they  had  un- 
fortunately lost),  they  had  ever  since  that  time  enjoyed  the  right  of 
sending  two  buigesses  to  Parliament.  After  three  inquests  it  was 
finally  declared  that  there  was  no  proof  of  this  supposed  charter. 
(Hallam's  'Middle  Ages,'  iii.  46.)  King  John  had  previously 
confirmed  to  them  the  privileges  of  which  they  were  actually  possessed 
in  the  time  of  his  great-grandfather,  and  the  charter  of  King  John 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Edward  IV.  In  Risdon'^s  time  there 
were  remains  of  a  castle,  the  origin  of  which  was  assigned  bv  some  to 
King  Athelstan,  and  by  others  to  Joel  of  Totnes,  to  whom  the  manor 
of  Barnstaple  was  granted  by  the  Conqueror.  This  Joel  founded, 
either  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  or  that  of  his  successor,  a  priory 
for  Cluniac  moiScs,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  which  was  at 
first  made  dependent  on  the  priory  of  St  Martin  de  Campis  at  Paris, 
but  it  afterwards  became  independent^  and  so  continued  unm  the  Disso- 
lution, when  its  gross  income  amounted  to  129/.  13^.  9d.  and  its  net 
income  to  123/.  6«.  9d.  The  community  appears  to  have  consisted  of 
13  members.  Henry  YIII.  granted  the  site  to  William  Lord  Howard 
of  Effingham  and  Margaret  his  wife.  No  portion  of  the  priory  now 
remains.  The  date  when  the  market  at  Barnstaple  was  first  granted 
is  not  ascertained.  The  town  was  first  incorporated  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  and  has  returned  representatives  to  Parliament  ever  since 
the  23rd  of  Edward  I. 

Barnstaple  is  about  8  miles  from  the  sea,  but  it  has  always  been 
considered  a  sea-port.  In  this  character  it  contributed  three  ships 
towards  the  fleet  fitted  out  against  the  Spanish  Armada ;  but  it  has 
long  since  declined  from  its  former  maritime  importance.  The  river 
is  of  considerable  breadth,  but  it  is  shallow,  and  the  harbour  is  unfit 
for  vessels  of  much  burden  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  sand  and 
mud.  In  consequence  of  the  disadvantages  of  its  harbour  mush  of 
the  trade  of  Barnstaple  has  been  transferred  to  Bideford.  Neverthe- 
less it  still  eigoys  the  advantage  of  being  the  port  for  an  extensive  and 
improving  inland  district,  and  carries  on  a  steady  trade.  In  the  year 
ending  Slst  December,  1852,  there  were  registered  at  the  port  of 
Barnstaple,  under  50  tons  burden  56  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burden 
of  2140  tons,  and  above  50  tons,  26  vessels  of  2679  tons.  During 
1852  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port,  in  the  coasting  trade, 
inwards,  831  sailing  vessels  of  80,487  tons  burden,  and  142  steam 
vessels  of  13,386  tons ;  outwards,  304  sailing  vessels  of  11,387  tons, 
and  100  steam  vessels  of  10,065  tons :  colonial  and  foreign  trade, 
inwards,  13,  tonnage  1516;  outwards,  2,  tonnage  419.  The  roads  in 
this  part  of  the  cotmty  are  generally  very  good,  and  there  are 
considerable  facilities  for  communication  with  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  manufacture  of  baizes,  serges,  merinoes,  Bamstaplenstufis,  and 
other  woollen  goods,  once  the  staple  of  the  town,  has  been  entirely 
discontinued ;  and  only  one  of  the  three  lace  manufactories  is  now 
continued.  The  only  manufacture  of  any  consequence  now  carried 
on  at  Barnstaple  is  of  pottery.  There  is  however  considerable 
general  trade,  and  the  place  altogether  is  said  to  be  flourishing. 

Barnstaple  is  a  neat  and  generally  well-built  town,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  North  Devon.  Many  respectable  fami- 
lies have  been  induced  by  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  its  salubrity, 
the  social  advantages  of  the  place,  and  the  comparative  cheapness  of 
provisions  to  settle  here.  Barnstaple  has  of  late  years  greatly 
inortesed  and  is  still  increasing  in  importance.  Many  new  houses 
have  been  built^  particularly  in  the  suburb  on  the  London  road, 
named  Newport  The  town  is  about  a  mile  in  length ;  the  streets  are 
well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  A  fine  quay  stretches  along  the  river 
side  to  a  great  leng^,  and  is  terminated  at  one  end  by  a  handsome 
piazza,  over  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  stone  bridge  of  sixteen  arches, 
which  has  been  widened  in  a  very  ingenious  manner  by  iron-work  on 
each  side,  supporting  foot-paths,  and  the  approaches  have  been  much 
improved. 

The  original  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is 
an  ancient  and  spacious  edifice,  affording  accommodation  for  2000 
persons;  but  it  is  of  no, great  architectural   merit.      It  has  been 
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several  times  enlai^ged  without  much  attention  being  paid  to  its 
original  character.  Of  the  four  chapels  mentioned  by  Lelnud  two  have 
disappeareil.  Of  the  two  which  i*cmaiu,  one  is  now  used  for  the 
Grammar  school ;  the  other  as  a  warehouse.  Two  ohui'ches  have  been 
reoently  erected:  one  for  the  new  parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
constituted  by  the  EcclesiBStical  Commissioners ;  the  other,  erected  at 
the  sole  cost  of  the  Rev.  1. 1.  Scott,  has  had  the  district  of  the  Holv 
Trinity  assigned  to  it  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Trinity  church 
contains  1200  sittings,  of  which  400  are  free.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  Wealeyan  Methodists  and  Independents,  and  three  chapels 
for  Baptists. 

A  Qranunar  school  was  kept  in  very  early  times  in  the  parish  church 
of  Barnstaple  by  one  of  the  priests  of  the  chautiy  of  St.  Nicholas. 
The  present  Qrammar  school  was  founded  in  1646  by  Richard 
Ferris,  who  endowed  it  with  a  rout-charge  of  10^.  per  annum.  Since 
that  tune  it  has  only  received  an  addition  of  41.  per  aunum,  being  the 
interest  of  100^  given  by  the  Rev.  John  Wright  in  1760.  The  master 
is  appointed  by  the  corporation,  who  have  the  privilege  of  nominating 
one  boy  to  the  school.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1851  was 
about  80.  Bishop  Jewel  and  the  poet  Qay  wcro  educated  at  this 
sohooL  About  the  year  1710  a  Charity  or  Bitie-Coat  school  for 
teaching  English  was  founded  and  endowed,  in  which  60  bovs  and  80 
girls  are  clothed  and  educated.  A  handsome  new  school-house  has 
been  lately  erected  for  this  charity  near  the  North  walk.  There  is 
also  a  National  school  for  100  children,  foimded  in  1813,  and 
supported  by  subscriptions. 

There  are  almshouses  on  three  different  foundations,  which  together 
provide  for  28  poor  persons.  An  infirmary  called  the  North  Devon 
Infirmary  was  erected  in  1824,  and  has  been  since  enlaiged.  A 
dispensary  was  established  in  1832.  There  are  also  a  mechanics 
institute  and  a  horticultural  society.  Among  the  principal  buildings 
not  enumerated  above  are — the  guildhall,  erected  in  1826 ;  the  prison 
and  bridewell ;  the  theatre,  a  neat  and  convenient  building  of  recent 
erection ;  and  the  assembly  rooms. 

The  market,  which  is  held  on  Friday,  is  the  great  market  of  North 
Devon :  it  has  generally  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  com  is  sold.  The  fairs  are  on  the  Fridav  before  Apnl 
21st,  September  10th,  and  the  second  Friday  in  December.  The  fair 
in  September,  which  is  the  principal,  is  remarkable  fpr  the  sale  of 
cattle  of  the  North-Devon  breed ;  on  that  day  the  town  is  almost 
filled  with  them.  The  fair  is  said  to  lost  three  days,  but  it  is  generally 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  %veek  in  which  it  may  occur.  The  first 
two  days  aro  devoted  to  business,  the  remainder  to  pleasure.  A  few 
vears  ago,  when  the  red  deer  were  more  plentiful  in  the  neighbour- 
hood than  they  now  aro,  a  stag  hunt  was  added  to  tlie  other 
attractions  of  the  town  during  the  fair  week,  and  it  was  resorted  to 
at  that  time  by  the  principal  families  in  the  county.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  town  is  on  excellent  public  promenade  by  the  river  side, 
called  North  Walk.  The  neighbourhood  affords  a  great  variety  of  very 
beautiful  walks. 

(Camden's  Britannia;  Risdon's  Choroffraphical  Survey  of  Devon; 
hyaoDB^B  Magna  Britannia;  Route  Book  of  Devon;  Communication 
from  Barnstaple.) 

BARNSTAPLE,  U.  S.    [MASSACHUSKrPB.] 

BARO'ACH,  a  pergunnah,  or  district,  in  western  Hindustan,  in  the 
province  of  Gujeiat,  situated  principally  between  21"  and  22"  N.  lat., 
and  between  72"  30'  and  73"  20'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Qulf  of  Cambay.  The  town  of  Baroach  is  221  miles  N.  firom 
Bombay,  and  805  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Calcutta. 

This  district  was  conquered  from  the  Mahrattas  by  the  East  India 
Company  in  1781,  but  in  the  following  year  it  was  ceded  to  Madhi^ee 
Scindia,  a  Mahratta  chief.  In  1803  it  again  became  subject  to  the 
company  under  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  and  it  has  since  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  British. 

Baroach  Is  one  of  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  districts 
on  the  western  coast  of  India ;  it  contains  391  villages,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  generally  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Cotton  is  one  of 
the  chief  articles  of  production.  Including  the  inhabitants  of  the 
principal  town,  Baroach,  or  Broach,  the  population  of  the  district  is 
estimated  at  about  160,000,  nearly  three-fourths  of  whom  are  Hindoos, 
and  the  remainder  Mohammedans. 

The  city  of  Baroach,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  situated 
in  21"  46'  N.  lat.,  73"  14'  E.  long.  It  occupies  a  spot  of  high  ground 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbuddah  River,  25  miles  from  its  entrance  into 
the  Qulf  of  Cambay.  The  city  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  a  large 
part  of  it  is  now  in  ruins.  It  was  a  place  of  great  trade  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  to  whom  it  siurendered  in  1672.  The  Ner- 
buddah, in  this  part  of  its  course,  is  2  miles  wide  but  very  shallow, 
so  that  only  vessels  of  small  burden  can  come  up  to  the  town.  The 
river  abounds  with  fish,  among  which  are  excellent*  carp.  The  heat 
of  the  town  is  oft-en  very  iutcnse,  and  the  climate  is  not  considered 
healthy. 

The  situation  of  Baroach  coiTcsponds  exactly  to  that  of  Barygaz% 
or  Barugdza,  which  signifies  the '  water  of  wealth.'  The  ancient  history 
of  this  place  is  given  in  Dr.  Vincent's  'Commentary  on  the  Periplus 
of  the  Erythrssan  Sea.'  At  the  epoch  to  which  the  'Periplus  *  belongs 
the  city  of  Barygaza  was  a  very  considerable  emporium  of  commerce^ 


receiving  across  the  Balaghaut  Mountains,  from  the  city  of  Tagun 
(the  modem  Dowlutabad),  gems,  spices,  silk  stuffii,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  the  interior  of  India,  for  exportation  to  Egypt  and  thence  t>> 
Rome.  It  imported  in  return  Italian,  Qreek,  and  Arabian  wines,  gold 
and  silver,  and  other  metals,  together  with  glass,  "  girdles  or  sashes  of 
curious  texture,"  and  some  other  Eiiropean  productions.  The  daqgt^ 
ous  character  of  the  bore,  or  tide,  in  the  QuLf  of  Cambay  was  noticed 
in  the  '  Periplus.'  The  modem  Baroach  maintains  a  oonaiderable 
trade  with  Bombay  and  Surat,  to  which  places  it  sends  oottoo,  gnio, 
and  seeds.  This  traffic  is  carried  on  by  means  of  boats  whidi  draw 
but  little  water,  and  which  are  impelled  by  large  lateen  sails. 

An  hospital  for  animals  is  maintained  within  the  city,  tnd  consider 
able  sums  are  contributed  for  this  purpose  by  the  Hindoo  iiihabitantfl 

(Rennell's  Memoir;  Mill's  Britidi  India;  Vincent's  Peripl^, 
Robertson's  India  ;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

BARO'DA,  an  important  city  and  district  in  the  province  of  Onjerat, 
in  western  Hindustan.  The  district  lies  between  21"  and  23'  N.  lat, 
78"  and  74"  E.  long.  It  includes  an  area  of  4399  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  825,526.  The  city  is  the  capital  and  residence  of  the 
Mahratta  chief,  known  as  the  Quicowar,  a  family  name  which  in  tim< 
has  come  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  title.  Baroda,  which  is  situated 
in  22"  21'  N.  lat,  78"  15'  E.  long.,  is  mentioned  by  Abul  Fad  &.< 
having  been  a  large  and  wealthy  town  during  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe; 
and  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  who  visited  it  in  1830,  says  it  was  "  one  of  the 
richest  cities,  in  point  of  commercial  and  moneyed  capital,  in  India." 

Baroda  is  a  fortified  town,  but  the  fortifications  are  not  strong. 
Some  of  the  streets  are  wide,  and  the  houses,  which  are  lofty  and 
chiefly  built  of  wood,  "  have  rows  along  the  sb«ets,  somethii^  like 
those  of  Chester."  (Heber.)  The  population  is  probably  about  100,000. 

The  only  bridge  in  the  province  of  Qujerat  is  thrown  over  the  riTsr 
Viswamitra,  a  short  distance  from  the  city  of  Baroda.  The  streams 
of  the  province  are  crossed  either  in  ferry-boate  or  on  a  Ught  platform 
made  buoyant  by  means  of  empty  earthen  pots. 

The  assumption  of  sovereign  power  on  the  part  of  the  Guicowar 
family  took  place  early  in  the  18th  century,  when  Pillajee  Quioowv 
raised  himself  from  a  subordinate  situation  to  a  chieftainship.  A 
treaty  of  amity  was  entered  into  by  the  East  India  Company  with 
Futteh  Sing  Quicowar  in  1780;  but  little  or  no  interooone  ensued 
between  the  two  governments  until  1802,  when  Anund  Rao  Guicow 
applied  to  Mr.  Duncan,  the  governor  of  Bombay,  for  assistanoe  to  put 
down  the  rebellion  of  MiUhar  Rao,  a  member  of  his  family.  Various 
arrangements  made  in  that  year,  in  1805,  in  1817,  and  in  182i), 
tended  to  secure  the  Quicowar  government,  under  a  kind  of  protec- 
tion from  the  British;  but  in  1828  the  company  placed  under  sequee- 
tration  portions  of  the  Giilcowar's  territory  to  disdiarge  the  obli^ 
tions  for  which  the  company  had  made  itself  answerable  for  hun. 
After  five  or  six  years,  difficidties  arose  in  providing  for  the  payments 
of  the  debts,  which  have  been  since  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  the 
income  of  the  Quicowar  is  now  estimated  at  S00,000{,  a  year.  The 
military  sti^ength  of  Baroda  includes  a  British  subaidxary  force  oi 
4000  infantry,  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  one  company  of  European 
artillery;  with  the  Guicowar^s  contingent  of  8000  ca^iy,  and  the 
Qujerat  irregular  horse,  both  of  which  are  paid  for  by  the  Quicowar. 
There  is  also  a  police  force  of  4000  men. 

The  greater  part  of  the  population  is  composed  of  Bheela  snd 
Coolies.  There  are  besides  a  few  Mohammedans,  Hindoo  merchants, 
and  Rajpoots.  The  Bheels  chiefly  inhabit  the  wilder  parts  of  the 
territory.  The  Coolies  form  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. These  two  tribes  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  the 
same  people,  and  to  have  been  the  aborigines  of  Qujerat  Theif 
principal  employment  is  agriculture.  They  live  under  the  authority 
of  their  own  chiefs,  and  are  of  turbulent  habits. 

{Statistical  Papers  on  the  Affairs  oflndiOf  1853.) 

BAROUSSE.    fPTEisNfcES,  Bassbb.] 

BARQUICIMETO,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Barquicimeto 
in  the  republic  of  Veneauela,  occupies  a  healthy  sittuition  on  a  high 
plain,  in  9"  60'  N.  hit,  69"  20'  W.  long.,  distant  120  miles  W.S.W 
from  Caracas.  The  dty  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  152*2 
The  neighbourhood  is  very  fertile,  and  the  plains,  valleys,  and  hillt 
afford  a  great  variety  of  products  and  fine  pastures  for  cattle.  In  th« 
valleys  most  of  the  productions  of  the  tropics  are  raised,  particulariv 
coffee  of  excellent  quality.  The  town  was  formerly  wdl  built,  witb 
straight  and  wide  streets  :  it  had  a  handsome  parish  church,  and  ibeit 
was  a  rich  Franciscan  convent,  and  an  hospital  in  which  the  poot 
were  indifferently  accommodated  and  badly  fed.  Previous  to  the 
eiuthquake  of  1812  it  contained  a  population  of  16,000  persons ;  but 
after  that  great  calamity  scarcely  a  house  was  left  standing,  and  it  v 
said  that  1500  of  the  inhabitants  were  buried  in  the  ruina  Tb« 
present  town  has  been  built  since  that  period  with  the  materiala 
which  abound  in  every  dil^ection :  the  population,  with  the  enrirons, 
has  been  estimated  at  12,000,  which  would  imply  that  the  place  U 
gradually  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  earthquake. 

BARa    [Rhin,  Bas.] 

BARR,  or  BARRA,  a  petty  kingdom  of  Western  Africa,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gambia,  extending  18  leagues  along  its  nortliem  bank, 
with  a  breadth  of  14  leagues,  and  containing  an  area  of  about  250 
square  leagues.  This  and  some  neighbouring  kingdoms  on  the  GamliU 
were  founded  by  Amari-Sonko,  a  Mandingo  warrior,  apparently  fur 
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the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  operaiions  of  the  trafflo  in  Blayes. 
When  Ajnari-Sonko  died  Ma  conquests  were  divided  among  his  three 
sons,  who  reepeotively  became  sovereigns  of  Barra,  Kollar,  and  Badibon. 
Their  descendants  still  reign,  and  the  memory  of  these  events  is 
preserved  by  tradition  among  the  people.  The  Mandingoes  of  Barra 
and  the  other  two  kiogdoms  are  a  fine  raoe  of  men ;  their  average 
statiire  is  5  feet  10  inches,  but  this  is  often  exceeded;  and  their 
countenance  has  more  length  than  is  usually  observed  among  negi^>e8. 
Their  habitations  and  modes  of  living  display  more  comfort  than  is 
found  among  their  neighbours  the  Jaloofs.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
houses  of  free  men  are  of  a  square  form,  while  those  of  slaves  are 
round.  They  ai'e  zealous  Moslems,  very  active  in  their  habits,  intel- 
ligent, and  cunning  in  commercial  affairs ;  their  general  character  is 
hospitable,  benevolent,  and  sociable.  The  territory  of  this  small  state 
is  in  general  well  cultivated,  and  contains  a  laige  number  of  consider- 
able villages.  The  foi^sts  do  not  occupy  more  than  one-eighth  of  the 
Burfaoe,  wich  is  rather  marshy,  but  very  fertile.  Golberry  estimated 
the  population  of  this  state  at  200,000  persons.  (Golbeny  s  FragvMns 
cCun  Voyage  en  Afrique.) 

BARRA,  or  BAHRAY,  one  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland, 
forming  with  several  others  a  parish  of  that  name.  It  is  situated 
in  6V  N.  lat.,  7"  30'  W.  long.,  and  is  42  miles  W.N.W.  from  the  point 
of  Ardnamurchon.  It  is  about  8  miles  in  length,  and  from  2  to  4  miles 
in  breadth,  and  its  area  which  is  irregular  from  deep  indentations 
of  the  sea  Is  about  16,000  acres.  The  parish  belongs  to  Inyemess- 
shire,  and  is  composed  of  the  island  of  Barra^  of  10  other  small 
inhabited  islands,  and  of  several  uninhabited.  On  Barra-head  in  the 
most  southern  of  these  islands  is  a  magnificent  lighthouse.  The 
population  of  the  entire  pariah  in  1841  was  2363,  in  1851  it  was  1878. 

The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Bt.  Bar,  bishop  of  Caithness, 
to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated.  Several  stone  circles  or  Druid ical 
remains  and  Danish  duns,  as  some  writers  consider  them,  are  dispersed 
over  the  island ;  and  at  Chisamil  (or  Kismul)  Bay  are  the  remains 
of  a  castle,  the  residence  of  the  lairds  of  Barra  uutU  the  beginniug. 
of  the  last  century.  The  island  is  divided  into  two  portions  con- 
nected by  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  over  which  the  sea  nearly  breaks  at 
high  water.  The  southern  and  laiger  portion  contains  a  rocky 
mountain  about  2000  feet  high,  which  descends  abruptly  into 
Chisamil  Bay  and  declines  to  the  north  and  east  by  a  succession  of 
lower  hills,  terminating  on  the  shores  in  various  rocky  points  which 
separate  the  small  valleys  in  which  the  population  resides.  The 
land  is  sandy  and  of  little  value  even  where  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
The  rougher  tracts  are  appropriated  to  the  pasturage  of  black  cattle 
for  exportation.  Agriculture  is  in  a  rude  state,  and  a  huge  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  employ  themselves  in  burning  kelp.  The  Barra 
men  are  among  the  most  industrious  fishermen  in  Scotland.  They 
carry  on  an  extensive  cod  and  ling  fishery  for  the  Greenock  market. 
Their  boats  are  superior  to  those  of  the  other  Western  Islands  and 
of  peculiar  construction.  They  are  built  by  the  boatmen  themselves, 
are  of  considemble  size,  and  are  sharp  both  fore  and  afb.  They  have 
no  floor,  but  rise  with  an  almost  flat  straight  side,  and  they  are  swift 
and  safe.  Around  this  island  shell-fish  are  abundant,  and  form  a 
great  resource  to  the  people.  The  limpets,  clams,  and  other  species 
are  boiled,  and  the  people  use  the  broth  mixed  or  boiled  up  with 
oatmeal  In  times  of  scarcity,  when  the  inhabitants  have  resorted  to 
a  great  sand  bank  to  the  north  of  the  island  for  their  daily  subsistence, 
200  horse-loads  have  been  taken  off  the  sands  every  day  of  the 
spring-tides  during  May,  June,  July,  and  August. 

The  Gaelic  language  is  said  to  be  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity  in 
Barra.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Roman  Catholics.  Of  the  three 
churches  in  the  island  one  belongs  to  this  body. 

(M'Culloch's  Highlands  and  Western  Jdanda  of  Scotland;  Hall's 
Travds  in  Scotland  ;  Carlisle's  Topographical  JHctioruiry  of  Scotland.) 

BARRAMAHA'L,  or  BARRA-MAUL,  a  subdivision  of  the  province 
of  Salem  under  the  Madras  Presiden^,  situated  between  12°  and 
14"  N.  kt.,  and  78"  and  79"  E.  long.  The  name  Barra-maul,  which 
signifies  the  'twelve  places,'  was  given  to  the  district  because  it 
contaLued  twelve  fortresses  which  were  once  places  of  note.  Only 
throe  of  these  places,  Eistnaghiri,  Vaniambady,  and  Tripatore  are 
now  existing,  and  none  of  them  are  places  of  strength. 

The  Barramahal  district  is  a  wild  and  mountainous  region  above 
the  Eastern  Ghauts,  and  at  one  time  contained  a  considerable  number 
of  hill-forts,  which  are  now  either  dismantled  or  have  fallen  to 
decay.  After  the  capture  of  Seringapatam  in  1799  several  districts 
of  Kamata  were  added  to  the  Barramahal  district.  The  temperature 
of  these  added  districts  is  much  colder  in  the  rainy  season  than  it  is  in 
the  ancient  district  of  Barramahal,  and  the  climate  is  not  so  healthy. 

The  construction  and  conservation  of  tanks  are  encouraged  in 
Barramahal  by  a  regulation  which  gives  to  every  man  who  constructs 
a  tank  at  his  own  expense  one-fourth  of  the  land  watered  by  it,  to 
hold  the  same  in  free  estate,  and  to  transmit  it  to  his  heirs,  to  be 
enjoyed  by  them  so  long  as  the  work  is  kept  in  efllcient  repair.  It 
is  foimd  that  tanks  thus  constructed  are  always  better  maintained 
than  those  of  which  the  government  has  charge,  the  ofBlcers  to  whom 
the  preservation  of  the  latter  is  committed  not  having  an  equal 
interest  in  their  efficiency. 

Rice  i«  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  in  the  added  districts,  and 
the  few  reservoirs  of  water  which  they  contain  are  chiefly  employed 


for  the  irrigation  of  tarkari,  or  kitchen-g;ardens,  the  cultivation  of 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  mhabitante.  These  gardens 
are  usually  of  the  extent  of  about  three  acres,  and  each  can  be 
cultivated  by  three  men  j  they  grow  a  great  variety  of  vegetables. 
Tobacco  is  raised  in  the  open  fields,  as  well  as  a  small  quantity  of 
millet  The  sugax^oane  is  cultivated  abundantly,  and  there  are 
numerous  plantations  of  cocoa-nut  and  Areca  palms. 

Some  coarse  manufactures  are  carried  on  m  the  district,  but  the 
more  wealthy  inhabitants  draw  their  supply  of  such  necessaries  from 
other  parts,  and  in  a  great  degree  from  Salem  and  Bangalore. 

When  the  Barramahal  districts  first  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  East  India  Company  their  state  was  in  eveiy  respect  miserable. 
The  inhabitants  have  stiU  an  appearance  of  wretchedness  about 
them,  and  the  country  is  infested  by  beggars.  The  condition  of 
the  cultivators  has  however  been  so  far  improved  that,  although  the 
nominal  rents  have  been  reduced,  the  revenue  derived  bv  the  govern- 
ment  has  been  more  than  doubled.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  art 
Hindoos :  only  about  one-twentieth  are  Mohammedans. 

(Rennell's  Memoir;  Buchanan's  Journey  through  Mysore,  dscj 
Parliamentary  Papers.) 

BARRAUX.     [IsftBB.] 

BARREME.    [Alfes,  Basses.] 

BARREN  ISLAND.    [Andaman  Islands.] 

BARRHEAD,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  a  small  manufacturing 
town  of  recent  growth  m  the  parish  of  Nellston,  3  miles  S.E.  frt)m 
Paisley  and  about  8  miles  S.W.  from  Glasgow.  It  is  connected  with 
Glasgow  and  Ayrshire  by  the  Glasgow,  Barrhead,  and  Neilston  railway. 
Spinning,  weaving,  and  bleaching  works  are  carried  on  here.  The 
town  in  addition  to  its  neat  railway  station  possesses  a  ohapel  o/ 
ease  and  two  meeting-houses,  one  for  a  congregation  of  the  Free 
Church  and  the  other  for  United  Presbyterians :  the  population  of 
Barrhead  in  1861  was  6069. 

BARRIER  ISLAND.    [Zealand,  New.] 

BARROIS,  LE,  or  the  territory  of  the  Duchy  of  Bar  in  France; 
formed  part  of  the  estates  of  the  old  dukes  of  Lorraine.  It  took  ite 
name  from  its  chief  town  Bar-le-Duc  or  Bar-sur-Omain.  This  terri- 
tory which  was  80  miles  long  and  40  miles  wide  is  now  distributed 
among  the  departments  of  Moselle,  Meuse,  Mabne  (Haute),  and 
YosoBs.  Besides  Bar-le-Duc  it  contained  the  towns  of  Pont-a' 
Mousson  and  St.-Mihiel  on  the  Meuse;  Ligny  on  the  Omain;  and 
Longwy  and  Longuyon  near  the  Luxembourg  frontier. 

BARROW,  a  considerable  river  in  Ireland,  which  has  its  source  on 
the  eastern  declivity  of  Slieve  Bloom  mountain  in  King's  County,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Portarlington.  The  Barrow  fiows  first  to  the  east, 
past  the  town  just  mentioned,  to  the  borders  of  the  county  Kildare 
at  Monasterevan,  and  then  taking  a  direction  nearly  south  it  divides 
King's  and  Queen's  coimties  from  Kildare.  Continuing  the  same 
course  the  river  passes  through  the  county  and  town  of  Carlow,  and 
afterwards  forms  the  line  of  separation  between  Wexford  on  the  east, 
and  Kilkenny  and  Waterford  on  the  west,  and  joins  the  sea  at  Water- 
ford  Haven.  At  Ringwood,  2  miles  above  the  town  of  New  Ross,  tbfi 
Barrow  receives  the  waters  of  the  Nore ;  and  their  united  stream  is 
afterwards  augmented  by  the  Suir,  which  joins  it  to  the  east  of  the 
city  of  Waterford.  The  junction  of  both  these  streams  with  th« 
Barrow  takes  place  on  its  right  or  western  bank. 

The  three  nvers  here  mentioned  have  been  called  the  Three  Sisters 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  taking  thqpr  sources  from  the  same 
ridge  of  mountains,  and  after  flowing  through  different  counties  at 
length  forming  a  junction  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea.  The 
BaiTOw  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Birgus  of  Ptolemssus.  The 
mouth  of  these  united  streams  forms  a  large  and  very  secure  port, 
about  9  miles  long,  with  very  good  anchorage. 

Considerable  sums  of  money  have  at  various  times  been  spent  under 
the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  render  this  river  navigable.  Prom  a 
report  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Navi- 
gation in  Ireland  it  appears  that  about  42,000^.  had  been  expended 
with  this  object  up  to  March  1811,  and  much  has  been  done  since 
that  date  to  remove  obstructions.  The  Barrow  is  naturally  navigable 
to  St.  Mullins,  10  miles  above  New  Cross,  and  thence  by  lateral  cuts  and 
locks  to  Athy  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  about  65  miles  in  a  direct  line 
from  its  mouth ;  the  communication  is  thence  continued  to  Dublin  by 
means  of  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal.  Vessels  of  800  tons  burden 
can  ascend  the  river  at  spring  tides  25  miles  to  the  town  of  New  Ross, 
which  by  this  means  is  enabled  to  carry  on  a  valuable  export  trade  in 
agricultural  produce.  Above  the  bridge  of  New  Ross  the  trade  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  barges.  In  1846  the  tonnage  carried  on  the 
Barrow  Navigation  was  88,750  tons,  and  the  tolls  were  6404^.  18«.  4|<2. 
The  traffic  up  to  that  time  since  18S6  had  been  progreseiTel^  increas- 
ing. The  goods  carried  were  com,  flour,  coal,  culm,  turf,  limestone, 
and  general  merchandise. 

(Beports  to  Parliament  of  the  Board  of  InUmd  Na'oigaHcn  in 
Ireland  ;  Thorn's  Irish  Almanae  ;  Ordnance  Survey  Map,) 

BARROW  POINT.    [Nobth  Polar  Countbie8.] 

BARROW-UPON-SOAR,  Leicestershire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Barrow-upon-Soar  and  hundreds  of 
East  and  West  Goscote,  m  52"  46'  N.  lat.,  1*  9'  W.  long.,  is  10  miles 
N.  from  Leicester,  105  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  118 
miles  by  the  North-Westem  and  Midland  railways.     The    entire 
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parish  contained  5728  inhabitants  in  1851.  The  living  is  a  Tiearage 
in  the  axx^hdeaconry  of  Leicester  and  diooese  of  Peterborongh. 
Banow-upon-Soar  Poop-Law  Union  contains  80  parishes,  townships, 
Ac,  with  an  area  of  47,868  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  20,059. 

The  village  of  Barrow  contains  besides  the  church,  which  is  of  the 
decorated  style  with  an  embattled  tower,  places  of  wor^p  belonging 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  Methodists,  and  Baptistai  It  has  also  an 
Endowed  Free  Grammar  school  foimded  in  1691,  which  has  an  income 
from  endowment  of  about  802.  a  year;  the  niunber  of  scholars  in  1852 
was  35,  of  whom  25  were  free.  Perkins's  school,  founded  in  1717,  had 
21  scholars  in  1852.  There  is  an  hospital  for  11  men  who  receive 
each  7#.  a  week,  and  7  women  who  receive  6«.  each  a  week ;  there  are 
also  several  other  charities  in  the  village.  Stockings  and  bobbin-nets 
are  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent 

BARROWS  STRAITS.    [North  Polab  Countrikb.] 

BARRT,  a  small  island  in  the  parish  of  Bany,  and  considered  to 
be  in  the  hundred  of  Dinas  Powys  in  the  county  of  Qlamozgan.  It  is 
bituated  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  opposite  to  a  little  village  of  the  same 
name  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  10  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Cardiff 
The  island  is  said  by  Creasy  to  have  taken  its  name  from  one  Baruc, 
a  hermit  who  resided  and  was  buried  there ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  owes  its  name  to  the  De  Barns  of  Manorbeer,  who  were  the 
owners  of  it.  The  island  contains  about  800  acres  of  land,  whiob  were 
some  years  since  let  at  the  annual  rent  of  802.,  with  only  one  house 
annexed,  which  during  the  summer  months  is  fitted  up  as  a  lodging- 
house  for  the  reception  of  sea-bathers  and  will  accommodate  twelve 
people.  The  island  maintains  a  few  sheep  and  cows,  and  has  a  laige 
rabbit  warren.  On  the  western  side  of  the  island  facing  the  village  of 
Barry  there  are  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  and  a  few  scattered  stones 
mark  the  site  of  an  old  chapel,  probably  that  mentioned  by  Leland  as 
a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Farther  to  the  west  the  remains  of  another 
chapel  are  distingmshable  at  low  water.  Towards  the  southern  part 
of  the  island,  on  a  spot  called  Nell's  Point,  is  a  fine  well,  to  which 
great  numbers  of  women  resort  on  Holy  Thursday,  and  having  washed 
their  eyes  at  the  spring,  each  drops  a  pin  into  it.  At  low  water  a 
carriage  may  pass  over  the  narrow  creek  which  separates  the  island 
from  the  mainland,  but  the  road  leads  over  a  very  roug^  bank  of 
pebbles.  Steam  excui'sions  are  occasionally  made  to  the  island  from 
Bristol  and  Gloucester.  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  was  informed  that 
lead  and  calamine  had  been  found  in  the  island. 
'  (Hoare's  edition  of  Giraldus  de  Barn's  Itinerary  of  Ar^ishop 
Baldwin  through  Wales;  C^Sq'b  Booh  of  SoiUh  Wales.) 

BARS,  or  BARSH.    [Hungary.] 

BARTFELD,  a  free  imperial  town  in  the  coimty  of  Skros,  the  most 
north-easterly  county  of  Hungary,  is  situated  on  the  Topi,  not  far 
from  the  frontiers  of  Galicia,  in  49*  16'  N.  lat,  21'  18'  E.  long.  The 
town  was  built  at  the  commencement  of  the  13th  century,  and  enjoyed 
considerable  repute  in  former  times  as  a  seat  of  learning  as  well  as  for 
its  Protestant  high  school  and  a  printing  establishment^  from  which 
several  valuable  publications  proceeded  in  the  16th  centuxy.  The 
town  possesses  a  fine  collection  of  old  records.  Bartfeld  carries  on  a 
brisk  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  hemp,  linens,  and  earthenware:  the 
population,  which  consists  principsJly  of  Roman  Catholics,  amounts 
to  about  5000.  In  the  vicinity  of  ^urtfeld  are  the  two  celebrated 
chalybeate  springs,  called  the  Bartfeld  Baths,  to  which  strangers 
resort  in  very  considerable  numbers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year :  &ey 
are  accounted  the  finest  mineral  waters  in  Himgary. 

BARTH.    [Stramdnd.] 

BARTHE'LEMY,  ST.    [IsftRE.] 

BARTHOLOMEW'S,  ST.,  one  of  the  Antilles,  is  situated  in  17*  58' 
N.  lat,  62°  54'  W.  long. ;  having  the  islands  of  St  Martin  on  the  north, 
distant  12  miles,  and  St.  Christopher^s  on  the  south,  distant  28  mile& 

St.  Bartholomew's  is  of  an  irregular  shape.  Its  greatest  length  is 
from  east  to  west,  and  its  area  is  about  40  square  miles.  The  diores 
are  rocky  and  dangerous  of  approach  without  an  experienced  pilot. 
It  contains  one  port,  Le  Cardnage,  which  is  safe  and  commodious ;  it 
is  on  the  west  side  of  the  island ;  imd  near  to  this  harbour  is  the  town 
of  Gustavia,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  Swedes, 
English,  French,  Danes,  and  Americans.  There  are  no  springs  on  the 
island,  and  the  sole  dependence  of  the  inhabitants  for  water  is  upon 
the  rain ;  they  have  in  some  dry  seasons  been  compelled  to  import 
water  from  the  neighbouring  islands. 

The  soil  is  good,  and  produces  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  mandioc,  and 
indigo.  Some  limestone  of  peculiar  quality  is  quarried  and  sent  to 
different  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  used  for  building 
purposes.  There  «is  abundance  of  wood  in  the  island,  including 
lignum-vitfe  and  iron-wood. 

St.  Bartholomew's  was  first  settled  in  1648  by  a  colony  of  Frenchmen 
who  went  for  that  purpose  from  St  Christopher^s.  In  1689  it  was 
taken  by  the  English  under  Admiral  Thomhill,  and  remained  in  their 
possession  imtil  the  peace  of  1697,  when  it  was  restored  to  France. 
In  1746  it  was  again  taken  by  ti^e  English,  and  was  once  more  given 
up  under  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  1785  the  island  was  ceded 
by  France  to  Sweden,  and  it  has  since  continued  subject  to  that 
power.     The  population  of  the  island  is  about  18,000. 

(Thompson's  Alcedo;  Purd/s  Columbian  Navigator ;  Malham's 
Naval  Gazetteer.) 

BARTIN,  or  BARTAN,  RIVER    [Parthinius.] 


BARTON-LE-OLAY.    Psdtobsi8Hibb.1 

BARTON-UPON-HUHBER,  Linouhislura,  a  maiket^own  in  the 
wapentake  of  Yarborough  and  division  of  Lindsey.  It  standi  qd  the 
right  bank  of  the  Humber,  in  53°  41'  N.  lat,,  0**  25'  W.  long.,  S3 
mUes  N.  by  K  from  Lincoln,  155  miles  N.  from  London  by  road,'aad 
178  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  railway :  the  population  of  the 
town  in  1851  was  8866.  The  Uving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  aiohdeaooniy 
and  diooese  of  Lincoln. 

Barton  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  was  once  sorroaiuled 
by  a  ramoart  and  fosse^  the  remains  of  which  are  still  viable  in  vbt 
are  called  '  the  castle  dykes,'  and  was  probably  othsrwiae  forti&d 
against  the  aggreosiona  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  who  often  wasted 
the  country  on  both  aides  of  the  river.  At  the  time  of  the  NtHson 
Conquest  Barton  was  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  one  of  the 
principal  ports  of  the  Humber.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III  it  held  a 
higher  rank  than  most  of  the  eastern  ports. 

Barton  contains  two  Iszge  parish  churches,  St  Peter's  chnidi 
appears  to  have  been  buUt  about  the  time  of  the  Conquest  Thi 
tower,  which  is  older  than  the  body  of  the  church,  is  an  object  of 
considerable  architectural  interest  The  front  of  its  lower  compart- 
ment presents  two  rows  of  pillars,  the  lower  row  supporting  rotmd 
and  the  higher  pointed  arches.  The  windows  in  the  lower  and  uppe^ 
most  compartments  of  the  tower  have  roxmd  archee,  but  in  the  blank 
windows  of  the  middle  compartment  the  arches  are  pointed.  The 
surface  is  bo  covered  with  projecting  strips  of  stone-woik  as  to  appear 
divided  into  irr^[ular  panels.  TMs  tower,  with  the  buildinffireEtof 
it^  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  examples  of  undoubted  An^o^oQ 
architecture.  (Bloxam's  *  Principles  of  Gothic  Ardhitecbue;'  Bid- 
man's  '  Attempt  to  Discriminate  the  Styles  of  Ardiitecture  in  Eng- 
land.') The  church  of  St  Mary  is  a  very  handsome  structure  of  tb 
14th  century,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  merchants  of  Barton 
as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  older  church.  Service  is  perfonned  tiSa- 
natoly  in  each  church.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  was  built  in  1S40, 
and  there  are  several  chapela  belonging  to  the  Dissenters.  The  town 
consists  of  several  well-built  streets,  with  good  inns ;  bat  besides  the 
churches  it  contains  no  public  building  that  requires  notica  A  court- 
leet  is  held  half-yearly  at  Barton  for  the  cogmsanoe  of  offisnces  com- 
mitted in  the  town,  and  a  county  court  is  also  held  here. 

The  chief  importance  of  Barton  for  many  centuries  was  deiired 
from  its  position  on  the  great  line  of  route  from  London  to  Hull, 
there  being  a  ferry  across  the  Humber  at  this  spot  A  ferry  here  is 
mentioned  in  Domesday  Book.  Soon  after  the  applicatlon'of  steam- 
boats to  river  navigation,  this  was  made  a  steam-feny ;  but  recent 
railway  proceedings  have  wholly  deranged  the  former  line  of  tnSc 
at  Barton.  The  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincobuhire  railway 
approaches  the  northern  coast  of  Lincolni^ure  at  three  points— Baitoo, 
Kew  Holland,  and  Great  Grimsby;  and  in  order  to* bring  theHnll 
and  London  traffic  on  the  line,  a  steam-feny  in  connection  with  the 
railway  has  been  established  from  New  Holland  to  Hull,  exactly 
opposite.  This  ferry,  the  engineering  arrangements  of  which  were 
brought  to  a  great  degree  of  completeness  in  1849,  threw  Barton  out 
of  the  great  line  of  route ;  and  compensation  was  paid  to  the  owners 
of  the  Barton  ferry. 

There  are  in  Barton  corn-mills,  breweries,  malt-kihu,  tanneries 
lime-kilnBi,  brick  and  tile  works,  pottery  works,  whiting  worb,  rope 
and  sail  and  some  other  manufactories. 

BARTON-UPON-IRWELL,    [Lancashibe.] 

BARWICK,  or  BARWICK-IN-ELMETT,  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, a  parish  and  the  seat  of  a  Gilbert  Poor-Law  Incorpoza^on,  m 
the  lower  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Skyrack.  The  village  ia  sitoated 
in  53**  49'  N.  lat,  V  28'  W.  long.,  18  miles  S.W.  from  York,  8  miks 
E.  by  N.  from  Leeds,  and  191  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  road: 
the  population  of  the  entire  parish,  which  includes  the  townahii*  « 
Barwick  and  Roundhay  as  well  as  several  hamlets,  in  1861  was  2449; 
that  of  the  township  of  Barwick  was  1989.  The  living  is  a  rectorym 
the  arohdeaooniy  of  Craven  and  diocese  of  Ripon.  Barwick  Gilbert 
Incorporation  contains  42  parishes  and  townships  with  as  area  ot 
67,044  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  17,665.  The  church,  dedi- 
cated to  All  Saints,  is  the  only  building  of  any  consequence.  jn»e« 
is  an  endowed  Free  school  for  14  poor  children.  On  Tower  Hill  are 
some  traces  of  a  castle,  the  erection  of  which  has  been  somevhat 
vaguely  attributed  to  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbrian  . 

BAS,  or  BATZ,  an  island  oflT  the  north  coast  of  the  department  of 
Finisteire  in  Prance.  It  Ues  K.N.W.  of  the  town  of  Rosoof^  i^y^l 
8  miles  long  and  2  miles  broad,  and  is  distant  from  the  iQ*^^ 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  A  lighthouse,  with  a  revolving  li«» 
of  the  first  dass  eclipsed  every  alternate  minute,  is  erected  on  a  mu 
223  feet  above  the  sea-level,  in  48'  46'  N.  lat,  4'  7!  W.  long.  The 
island  contains  three  villages.  Four  batteries  and  two  forts,  one  oo 
the  east  the  other  on  the  west  side  of  the  isle  form  its  defences.  Tfie 
men  are  exclusively  devoted  to  fishing;  the  women  cultivate  the aou, 
which  is  bare  and  unproductive.  The  channel  between  the  ^^^ 
the  mainhuad  of  Finisterre  is  navigable  for  the  largest  ships,  and  affonB 
shelter  against  northerly  and  southerly  winds  in  the  channel  It  » 
exposed  to  west  wiads,  from  which  however  there  is  shelter  to  ea»- 
ward  in  the  adiacent  bay  of  Morlaix.  {Dutiomnam  de  la  Frmce.) 
BAS-EN-BASSET.    [Loibk,  Haute.]  _. 

BASEL,  BASLE,  or  BALB,  CANTON  OF,  the  most  noith-westem 
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of  the  22  SwiBB  Cantons,  is  bounded  E.  by  Aargau,  S.  and  S.W.  by 
Soleure,  W.  by  Berne  and  the  French  department  of  Haut-Rhin, 
N.  and  N.K  by  Baden  and  the  Rhme.  It  extends  about  23  miles 
in  length  firom  north-west  to  south-east,  and  about  14  miles  in  its 
greatest  breadth,  the  average  breadth  being  only  about  9  miles,  owing 
to  the  irregularity  of  its  form.  The  area  of  the  canton  is  184  square 
miles :  its  population  including  the  diviuons  of  B&le-Ville  and  B&le- 
Oampagne  in  1850  was  77,385,  of  whom  about  one-fifth  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  four-fifths  Protestants,  according  to  the  Helyetio 
Confession  of  Faith. 

The  greater  part  of  the  canton  lies  upon  or  between  the  lateral 
offsets  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  the  principal  ridge  of  which  divides 
the  southern  part  of  the  canton  from  Soleure.  The  northern  part 
of  the  canton  slopes  towards  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  forms  a 
plain  round  the  town  of  BaseL  This  part  of  the  territory  is  very 
fertile  in  com  and  wine;  the  rest  abounds  in  rich  pastures  which 
feed  considerable  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  Rhine  supplies 
good  fish  in  abundance.  The  other  river  oi  the  canton  is  the  Birs, 
which  rises  in  the  Miinster  Thai  in  the  former  Bishopric  of  Basel, 
enters  the  canton  at  ^sch,  passes  by  the  field  of  St.  Jacob,  memorable 
for  the  battle  between  the  Swiss  and  the  French  in  1444,  and  joins 
the  Rhine  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  ^el.  It  is 
a  mountain  river,  rapid,  and  subject  to  sudden  floods. 

The  Canton  of  Basel  is  divideid  into  seven  districts,  two  of  which, 
namely,  Riehen  and  IQein  Huningen,  are  north  of  Uie  Rhine,  and  the 
others,  Famspurg,  Homburg,  Waldenbuig,  Munchenstein,  and  Liech- 
stall,  are  south  of  that  river.  In  1833  in  consequence  of  internal 
disputes  which  occasioned  the  interference  of  the  Diet,  ike  town  of 
Basel  with  the  two  small  districts  north  of  the  Rhine,  and  a  narn>w 
strip  of  ground  to  the  south  adjoining  its  walls,  were  formed  into  a 
separate  state  or  republic  called  B&le-Ville,  or  Basel  Town  :  the  rest 
of  the  canton,  composed  of  the  five  laiger  districts,  forms  another 
republic  called  Bosel  Country,  with  Liechstall  a  town  of  about  2000 
inhabitants  for  its  capital  Each  of  these  two  states  sent  a  deputy  to 
the  Helvetic  Diet,  but  the  two  had  only  one  vote  between  them,  and 
if  they  did  not  agree  the  vote  was  null.  Under  the  new  constitution 
of  Switzerland  each  of  the  two  divisions  returns  one  member  to  the 
Senate  or  Coimdl  of  State.  Bdle-Ville  sends  one  member  and  B&le- 
Campagne  two  members  to  the  National  Council  The  manufacturers, 
the  capitaUsts,  and  the  principal  traders  are  in  the  town  of  Basel ;  the 
other  part  is  entirely  agricultural  The  funds  of  the  university,  the 
church,  and  school  endowments  were  divided  between  the  two  frac- 
tions of  the  canton.  The  libraiy  of  the  university  which  contained 
between  80,000  and  40,000  volumes  was  likewise  divided.  The  lan- 
guage is  a  dialect  of  the  Swiss-Qerman,  but  French  ia  generally 
understood  in  the  town  and  also  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

{Oeogra^hisches  Lexicon  der  dbkweiz;  Ebel's  Mamieldu  Voyagtur ; 
Dandolo's  Swizzera  OcciderUale.) 

BASEL,  BASLE,  or  BALE,  lormerly  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton 
of  Basel,  now  of  the  republic  of  B&le-Ville,  is  the  laigest  although 
not  the  most  populous  town  in  Switzerland.  It  contains  within  its 
walls  the  site  of  the  fortress  BasUia,  built  by  Valentinian  I.  After 
the  destruction  in  a.d.  450  of  Augusta  Rauracorum  [Augst]  this  town 
gradually  rose  into  consequence.  It  early  became  an  episcojml  see.  In 
917  the  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Magyars ;  but  although  it  suffered 
at  later  dates  repeatedly  from  the  plague,  and  in  1336  from  a  terrible 
earthquake,  which  was  followed  by  a  conflagration  that  lasted  eight 
days  and  aJmost  destroyed  the  whole  town,  it  recovered  from  these 
dirasters,  and  maintained  its  rank  as  a  free  city  of  the  German  empire. 
Its  brave  citizens  successfully  resisted  the  surrounding  nobility.  In 
the  year  1460  the  University  of  Basel  was  established,  after  the  citizeus 
had  obtained  permission  by  a  bull  from  Pope  Pius  II.  The  internal 
dissensions  which  had  distracted  it  having  also  subsided,  Basel  was 
then  at  the  height  of  its  power  and  in  the  possession  of  a  small  tern- 
toiy.  In  1501  it  entered  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  being  then  the  most 
flourishing  town  of  Switzerland  and  an  important  trying  place.  In 
consequence  of  the  town  adopting  (1527)  reformed  principles  the 
bishop  left  it^  from  which  time  it  has  been  entirely  independent.  But 
down  to  the  latest  times  its  population  has  gradually  diminished, 
which  circumstance  has  been  partly  ascribed  to  the  almost  complete 
exclusion  of  strangers  from  becoming  burghers  of  Basel,  and  none  but 
burghers  being  allowed  to  carry  on  business  in  that  city. 

From  1481  till  1448  Basel  was  the  seat  of  a  great  council.  During 
the  16th  century  munerous  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  as 
well  as  other  works,  were  printed  in  this  town.  In  the  year  1795  the 
pence  between  France  and  Prussia,  and  France  and  Spain,  was  con- 
cluded within  its  walls. 

Basel  is  situated  in  47*  3'  N.  lat.,  7'  35'  K  long.,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  at  the  point  where  the  Rhine 
changes  its  western  into  a  northern  course.  The  Rhine  divides 
it  into  two  parts,  Great  and  Little  (Gross  and  Klein)  Basel,  which  are 
connected  by  a  wooden  bridge.  Great  Basel,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  is  built  on  rather  uneven  groimd.  The  whole  town  contained 
in  1850  a  population  of  29,555,  of  whom  upwards  of  24,000  were  Pro- 
testants. Some  parts  of  the  town  have  still  an  ancient  appearance. 
The  streets  of  Great  Basel  are  mostly  confined  and  crooked ;  in  the  sub- 
urbs and  Little  Basel  they  are  broad  and  regular.  There  are  numerous 
public  fountains  in  the  town.  Of  the  churches  the  Miinster  (c^hedral). 


which  stands  in  an  elevated  part  of  the  town,  is  the  most  remarkable.  It 
was  built  in  1019,  and  contains  among  other  monuments  the  tomb  of 
Erasmus.  Its  two  steeples  are  each  205  feet  high.  Adjoining  to  it 
is  the  great  hall  in  which  the  Council  of  Basel  held  its  sittings,  and 
a  fine  cloister.  The  town-house  contains  two  lai^ge  and  finely-orna- 
mented halls.  The  town  has  several  fine  public  buildings,  among 
which  are  \he  post-office,  the  casino,  and  the  theatre. 

The  Pfalz  (Palatium),  near  the  Miinster,  which  is  a  terrace  raised 
on  a  wall  75  feet  above  the  Rhine,  and  planted  with  horse-chestnut 
trees,  conmiands  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  river,  the  town,  and  the 
country.  Besides  the  university  Basel  has  many  religious,  literazy, 
and  scientific  societies,  schools,  and  several  public  and  private  libraiies ; 
the  university  library  ia  very  valuable,  and  contains  a  collection  of 
paintings,  drawings,  and  wood-cuts  by  Holbein.  There  are  several 
charitable  institutions. 

The  chief  manufacture  of  the  town  and  of  the  canton  is  silk-ribbons, 
which  are  exported  to  the  value  of  12,000,000  francs  annually,  chiefly 
to  America.  The  transit  trade  employs  many  hands.  Business  in 
bUls  of  exchange  and  the  wine  and  book  trade  are  also  considerable. 
There  are  likewise  large  tanneries,  tobacco  manufiactories,  &c  Basel 
has  direct  communication  by  railway  with  Germany  by  the  trunk  line  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  with  Paris,  vift  Strasbourg  and  Nancy. 

Basel  is  the  birthplace  of  Euler ;  of  James,  John,  and  Daniel  Ber- 
noulli ;  and  of  Buxtorf.  It  contends  with  the  Bavarian  towns  of 
Griinstadt  and  Augsbuig  for  being  the  birthplace  of  Holbein. 

{C(mwimiiccUionfrom  ZUrich,  ^mtzerland.) 

BASFORD,  Nottinghamshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union  in  the  parish  of  Basford  and  northen  division  of  the  wapentake 
of  Broxtow,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  little  river  Lene,  in 
52"  58'  N.  lat.,  1**  10'  W.  long.,  2  miles  N.W.  from  Nottingham,  126 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  London :  the  population  of  the  entire  parish, 
which  includes  several  hamlets,  in  1851  was  10,093.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Nottingham  and  diocese  of  Lincoln. 
Basford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  43  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  88,039  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  64,923. 

The  village  lies  in  a  bottom,  amid  sceneiy  of  the  richest  character. 
The  church  is  laig;e  and  has  a  handsome  spire.  There  is  a  district 
church  at  New  Bcislbrd  of  recent  erection.  There  are  meeting-houses 
for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  General  Baptists,  and  Scotch 
Baptists.  There  are  National  and  Infant  schools;  and  Daily  and 
Sunday  schools  are  connected  with  the  vaiious  chapels.  The  village 
owes  its  importance  almost  entirely  to  its  manufacturing  industry. 
Hardly  a  tenth  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  agriculture.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  hosiery,  frame-work  knitting,  lace  and 
lace-making  machinery.  There  are  cotton-mUls,  dye-houses,  and 
bleaching-grounds,  and  several  corn-mills. 

BASBLAN  (from  two  Hebrew  words,  signifying  'fertile  soil')  is 
called  by  the  Septuagint  Basan,  by  Eusebius  Basanites,  and  by 
Joeephus  and  Ptolemseus  Batansea.  Bashan  belonged  to  Gilead  in  the 
widest  sense  (Jos.  xiii.  30,  31),  but  in  a  stricter  sense  it  was  distin- 
guished from  and  situated  to  the  north  of  Gilead  (Jos.  xviL  1,  5  ;  xx. 
8 ;  2  Kings  x.  33  ;  Micah  vii.  14).  Bashan  comprehended  Golan  and 
its  territory  (Deut.  iv.  43 ;  Jos.  xxL  27),  and  bordered  in  the  north 
upon  the  Syrian  districts  Geshuri  and  Maachathi :  in  the  south  it  did 
not  reach  to  the  river  Jabbok.  (Deut.  iii.  13-16.)  Its  western  boun- 
dary was  the  Jordan,  and  the  eastern  limits  are  undefined.  Bashan, 
or  Bantaneea,  is  now  called  El-Bottein,  or  Belad  Erbad,  a  district 
south  of  Dicholan  and  west  of  Hauran.  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt 
have  described  in  their  travels  the  geology  of  El-Bottein. 

Bashan  was  a  kingdom  under  Amoritish  sovereigns  who  resided  in 
Ashtaroth  and  in  Edrei.  (Deut  i.  4 ;  Jos.  ix.  10 ;  xii.  4.)  Og  was 
the  last  king  of  the  Amoritish  dynasty.  In  the  battle  of  Edrei,  about 
the  year  B.C.  1452,  the  Israelites  smote  Og,  with  his  sons,  and  all  his 
people,  until  there  was  none  left  alive;  and  they  possessed  his  land. 
(Nimi.  xxL  33-35.)  Moses  gave  Bashan  imto  the  half  tribe  of  Mauas- 
seh  (Deut.  iii.  13)  b.o.  1451.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era  Banian  belonged  to  the  tetrai'chia  of  Philippus  (Joseph.  '  Antiquit.' 
XV.  10,  1 ;  xviii.  4,  6 ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  6,  3),  and  afterwards  to  the 
tetrarchia  of  Agrippa  IL  ('Antiquit.'  xx.  7, 1.)  The  fertile  plams  of 
Bashan  produced  men  of  such  uncommon  statiure  that  it  was  called 
the  Land  of  Giants.  (Deut  iii  13.^  The  oaks,  sheep,  and  oxen  were 
proverbially  fine.  (Isa.  ii.  13;  Ezek.  xxvii.  6;  Zech.  xL  2;  compare 
Jer.  L  19 ;  Micah  vil  14 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  14 ;  Pa.  xxii  13— in  the  English 
Bible  verse  12,  but  in  Hebrew  verse  13.)  These  plains  are  intersected 
by  basalt  ridges,  which  are  prolongations  of  the  Antilibanus,  the 
mountains  of  wUch  being  higher  than  Zdon  are  alluded  to  in  Psalm 
Ixviii.  15, 16.  It  appears  from  various  ruins  that  the  towns  of  Bashan 
were  chiefly  built  on  heights.    Porphyrius  was  a  native  of  Bataneea. 

BASHEE  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  five  islands  and  four  rocky  islets 
lying  between  Luzon  the  great  Philippine  island  and  Formosa,  between 
20°  and  2V  N.  lat.,  and  near  122"  E.  long.  The  five  islands  which  are 
inhabited  were  named  by  Dampier,  who  visited  them,  Bashee,  Orange, 
Groat,  Monmouth,  and  Grafton  islands.  The  name  of  Baahee  was 
given  in  consequence  of  the  addiction  of  the  natives  to  the  use  of  a 
spirituous  liquor  whidi  they  distil  from  rice  and  the  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane,  and  to  which  liquor  the  name  of  Bashee  is  applied.  The 
inhabitants  are  a  strong  athletic  race,  and  are  described  as  very 
inofiensive  in  their  manners. 
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The  Spaniards  were  luduoed  to  take  poMesbion  of  these  islands  in 
1783,  from  obserring  that  the  inhabitants  were  aocustomed  to  wear 
thick  golden  wire  as  an  ornament.  The  gold  is  washed  down  from 
the  mountains  by  the  torrents  in  the  rainy  season. 

The  governor  resides  with  a  small  establishment  of  soldiers  and 
eodesiastica  on  Grafton  Island,  on  the  western  side  of  whioh  is  a  good 
anchoring-groimd.  The  islands  are  plentifully  supplied  with  water, 
and  produce  sugaiMMines,  plantains,  yams,  and  other  Tegetables.  They 
likewise  contain  numerous  flooks  of  goats  and  a  great  abundance  of  hogs. 

(Dampier's  Voyages ;  J&eares'a  VojfOffe to Nootka Sound;  Hamilton's 
E<ut  India  Oasetteer.) 

BASHKIRS,  or  more  correctly  BASHKURS.  The  province  of 
Orenburg,  which  lies  between  the  provinces  of  Tobolsk,  Perm,  Vjatka, 
Kasan,  Ssimbirsk,  Ssaratoff,  and  Astrakhan,  and  adjoins  the  territory 
of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  province 
of  Orenburg,  and  is  border^  by  the  Caspian,  is  separated  n*om  the 
steppe  of  the  Kirghiz-Cossacks  by  the  Ural,  Ui,  and  Oby,  and  is 
principally  inhabited  by  what  are  termed  military  tribes.  The 
Orenburg  line  extends  2000  versts  (about  1826  miles)  from  Sverino- 
golovsk  to  Guijew,  meeting  the  boundary  of  Siberia  in  the  north  and 
the  banks  of  {ne  Caspian  in  the  south.  This  line  by  which  the 
Russian  provinces  are  separated  from  the  Rii^his-Cossack  territory, 
describes  at  the  same  time  a  dgmg  of  which  Sverinogolovskj  Orsk, 
and  Gurjew  form  the  prominent  points  on  the  Kirghiz  side.  [Oben- 
BURQ.]  The  occupation  and  maintenance  of  this  line  is  the  principal 
duty  assigned  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  provinces,  the 
Cossacks  of  Orenburg  and  the  Ural,  the  Bashkirs,  Meshtshuses,  and 
Teptars,  in  conjunction  with  twelve  battalions  of  infantry,  a  portion 
of  whom  are  settled  as  colonists  in  these  regions.  The  colonies  of 
Cossacks  are  placed  at  intervals  along  the  line  and  the  communication 
between  them  is  kept  up  by  means  of  piquets  and  patroles,  stationed 
about  two  or  three  miles  from  each  other  at  signal  posts  covered  with 
straw.  Independently  of  a  few  tracts  held  by  the  crown,  or  by 
Cossacks,  nobles,  manufacturers,  or  private  persons;,  the  whole  of  the 
province  of  Orenburg  and  some  portions  of  the  adjacent  provinces 
beloDg  to  the  Bashkirs ;  setting  aside  the  political  subdivision  of  their 
territory  into  circles,  it  is  distributed  into  cantoqi,  clanships,  jurtes, 
and  villages.  The  cantons  are  twelve  in  number,  of  these  the  three 
first  and  smallest  lie  within  the  province  of  Perm,  and  an  inconsider- 
able portion  oi  the  eleventh  witlxin  that  of  Vjatka.  Each  canton,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  duties  which  its  inhabitants  have  to  discharge  in 
the  field,  is  subject  to  a  Bashkir  elder,  but  in  all  other  respects  they 
are  under  the  regular  civil  authorities.  It  is  difficult  to  say  from 
what  source  the  Bashkirs  derive  their  descent ;  they  are  Mohammedan 
Sunnites,  speak  the  Tartar  dialect,  call  themselves  Bashkurs,  shave 
their  heads,  wear  a  small  vest  terminating  in  a  point  behind,  a  high 
flat-crowned  cap,  an  outer  garment  like  an  Asiatic  sleeping-robe  with 
a  girdle,  and  carry  a  pike  and  bow  and  quiver ;  those  who  are  able 
to  obtain  a  sabre  wear  it,  but  fire-arms  are  a  rarity  among  them, 
although  one-half  of  such  as  are  upon  active  service  are  required  to 
provide  themselves  with  them.  Little  is  knovm  of  the  history  of  these 
people,  for  we  have  scarcely  any  record  of  them  before  the  date  of  their 
subjection  by  the  Czar  John  the  Terrible.  There  exists  however  a  tradi- 
tion among  them,  that  they  are  descendants  of  the  Buriates,  a  Mongolian 
race  who  Uve  about  the  banks  of  the  Irkutsk,  and  that  their  ancestors 
were  driven  out  by  invaders  from  the  south,  and  taking  a  south- 
westerly course  across  the  Ural  Mountains  settled  in  the  vicinity  of 
those  mountains.  The  received  opinion  however  is  that  they  are  a 
remnant  of  the  Nogay-Tartars,  and  some  consider  them  to  be  the 
'  Bash-uru,'  great  thieves  or  good-for-nothing  fellows,  who  remained 
behind  wheunthe  Nogays  abandoned  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Und 
Mountains  and  settled  farther  in  Asia.  Physically  and  psychologically 
the  Bashkirs  form  a  race  between  the  Fins  and  Turks :  the  Fin  indeed 
has  a  decided  Mongolian  cast  of  features,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  Bashkirs  after  all  are  of  Turco-Mongolian  origin.  The  amount  of 
the  Bashkir  male  population  appears,  according  to  Riitschkau,  to  have 
been  106,176  in  1754,  but  no  very  accurate  enumeration  then  existed, 
nor  does  there  now.  The  Bashlurs  do  not  pay  any  tax,  but  they  are 
bound  to  provide  post-horses,  supply  men  for  the  frontier-cordons, 
and  hold  themselves  ready  for  any  foreign  service.  Their  liability  to 
serve  begins  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  closes  with  that  of  forty-five. 

The  majority  of  this  people  subsist  by  rearing  cattle  and  a  few  by 
agriculture.  They  pass  the  winter  in  villages,  living  in  clean  wooden 
cabins ;  but  in  summer  all  are  abroad  with  their  herds  in  the  open 
field,  dwelling  under  tents  of  felt.  Prepared  horses'  milk  and  '  krut,' 
a  kind  of  cheese  as  hard  as  stone,  form  their  principal  food ;  and  they 
never  fall  to  take  a  stock  of  the  latter  with  them,  which  they  steep 
in  water  when  they  go  upon  service.  It  serves  them  for  a  length  of 
time  instead  of  bread  or  other  food.  Some  of  them  are  great  sports- 
men, for  they  have  game  in  superabundance ;  and  the  use  of  the 
falcon  is  common  among  them. 

Their  customs  and  habits  are  of  Tartar  origin,  with  the  exception 
of  the  female  dress,  which  is  evidently  Finnic :  their  high-priest 
resides  at  Ufa ;  they  have  no  longer  any  military  chieftains,  but  for 
a  century  past  have  shown  themselves  good  subjects  of  the  Russian 
crown.  In  disposition  they  are  faithful,  docile,  and  ready  to  oblige ; 
and  the  traveller  may  range  across  the  countiy  with  as  much  security 
as  along  the  safest  road  in  Europe. 


BASILICA'TA,  a  provinoe  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sidliei 
whioh  nearly  coincides  with  ancient  Lueania,  is  bounded  W.  by  the 
Gulf  of  Polioastro  and  the  province  of  Principato  Citra^  K.W.  and  X. 
by  Principato  Ultra,  the  Capitanata,  and  the  Terra  di  Ban,  K.E.  sad 
£.  by  the  Terra  d'Otranto  and  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  and  a  bj  th* 
province  of  Calabria  Citra.  It  lies  between  89*  50'  and  41'  8'  N.  Ut, 
IS*"  23'  and  16"  49'  E.  lonjf.  The  province  is  in  shape  an  invgolar 
quadrilateral  with  two  of  its  angles  resting  on  the  Ofanto»  and  the 
other  two  lying  respectively  at  the  mouth  of  the  Koce  in  ^e  Gulf  of 
Policastro  and  the  mouth  of  the  Bradano  in  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  Its 
greatest  length  extends  from  north-west  to  south-east^  in  which  direo- 
tion  it  measures  between  the  great  northern  bend  of  the  O&nto  to  the 
north  of  Melfi  and  Monte  PolUno  on  the  southern  border  a  length  of 
90  miles.  The  breadth  of  the  province  at  its  southern  extremity  is 
about  66  miles ;  at  its  northern  extremity  along  the  Ofanto,  where  the 
width  is  least,  about  35  miles.  The  whole  area  is  4145  square  miles : 
the  population  in  1845  amounted  to  481,288. 

Basilicata  occupies  the  greater  part  of  ancient  Lueania,  the  remamder 
of  which  is  included  in  the  province  of  Principato  Citra.  It  li« 
almost  wholly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apenninea, 
and  its  principal  rivers  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  or  the  loaiao 
Sea,  as  the  Italians  call  it  The  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines  between 
the  sources  of  the  Ofanto  on  one  side  and  those  of  the  Sele  on  the 
other  forms  a  huge  mass  above  Conza,  whence  two  lateral  bnnchea 
project,  one  eastward  towards  the  peninsula  of  Otranto  and  another 
westward  to  Cape  Campanella;  while  the  main  ridge  entering  Baalieata 
north  of  the  town  of  Muro  bends  almost  due  east  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Avigliano  and  Aoerenza,  and  gives  rise  to  the  Bradano  on  its  easien 
and  the  Fiume  Bianoo  on  its  south-western  slope  [APEirxtVES.]  Soath 
of  the  source  of  the  Bradano  the  main  range  sends  off  another  bruch 
due  east,  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the'  Bradano  sad  the 
Basiento.  In  this  projection  is  the  high  summit  called  Monte  Aeuto, 
and  on  its  southern  slope  are  the  sources  of  the  Basiento  and  the  town 
of  Potensa.  From  this  point  the  main  ridge  runs  due  sonih  by  Hanco 
Nuovo,  between  the  sources  of  the  Agri,  which  flows  eastward,  and 
those  of  the  Negro,  the  ancient  Tanager,  which  flows  towards  the 
north-north-weat  to  meet  the  Bele.  The  main  Apennine  chain  then 
approaches  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  near  Lagonegro,  abore 
which  is  the  lofty  group  called  Monti  Sirini,  in  the  deep  gloomy  ^• 
leys  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  the  Siris,  now  called  Sinno,  has  its 
source.  To  the  west  of  Lagon^ro  is  the  secondary  chain  called  Honte 
Cocuzzo,  which  projects  from  the  main  chain  between  the  sources  of 
the  Calore  or  Negro  and  the  Trecchina  or  Nooe,  and  running  south- 
ward along  the  right  bank  of  the  latter  forms  part  of  the  boundaiy 
towards  Principato  Citra.  Farther  south  the  ridge  sweeps  round  the 
source  of  the  Lao  and  enters  Calabria  east  of  Rotonda,  above  which 
towns  it  forms  the  lofty  summit  called  Monte  Pollino  (Mons  Apc>l- 
lineus),  which  is  the  highest  point  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom, 
being  above  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  From  Monte  Pollino  two  lateral 
ridges  spring,  one  northward  between  the  two  headsts^eams  of  the 
Sinno  and  another  north-eastward,  the  crdst  of  which  from  Monte 
Pollino  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rocca  Imperiale  forma  the  prindpal 
part  of  the  southern  boundary. 

A  small  part  of  the  province  lies  west  of  the  main  ridge  c^  the 
Apennines  and  between  it  and  the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  extending  about 
10  miles  along  the  coast  northward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Trecchina. 
The  Trecchina,  which  is  also  called  Noce,  rises  in  the  angle  between 
the  Monte  Cocuxzo  and  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines  and  nma 
nearly  due  south,  partly  through  a  deep  glen,  into  which  eereral 
gloomy  ravines  open,  to  its  mouth  in  the  gulf.  In  the  lower  part  of 
its  course,  below  the  town  of  Trecchina,  it  runs  through  a  small  plaic 
of  great  fertility.  In  this  part  of  the  province  are  the  towns  of  Lago- 
negro,  Lauria,  and  Maratea.  In  the  first  invasion  of  South  Italy  bj 
the  French  in  1806  the  valley  of  the  Noce  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the 
Neapolitan  army  near  Lagonegro. 

Farther  north  another  small  portion  of  Basilicata  lies  on  the  westetc 
slope  of  the  Apennines  round  the  town  of  Muro  and  forms  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Selo,  a  tributary  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerua  It  is  drained  by 
the  Platano  and  the  Bianco,  which  unite  below  Vietri  and  funn  a 
feeder  of  the  Sele.  The  Bianco  and  above  the  junction  the  Platano, 
to  the  north  of  Yietri,  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  westert 
boundary  of  Basilicata. 

The  most  northern  part  of  the  province  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Ofanto  and  contains  the  volcanic  i-egion  of  Mount  Vultur,  ths  only 
volcanic  district  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Apennines. 

The  Ofanto f  the  ancient  Aufidus,  rises  in  the  Apennines  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Principato  Ultra,  about  15  miles  west  from  Conza  near  Sod 
Angelo  dei  Lombardi.  It  flows  at  first  eastward,  and  a  little  below 
Conza  becomes  the  dividing  line  between  Basilicata  and  Principato 
Ultra.  Thence  it  winds  round  to  the  northward  and  flows  among  the 
mountains  in  a  deep  narrow  glen  as  far  as  the  mountainous  projection 
to  the  north  of  Melfi  and  Mount  Vultur,  and  thence  it  divides  the 
province  of  Capitanata  from  those  of  BasUicata  and  Bari  to  its  month 
m  the  Adriatic,  5  miles  north-west  of  Barletta^  Like  most  Italian 
rivers  it  is  subject  to  floods  in  winter,  and  after  heavy  rains  oo  the 
mountains  it  then  becomes  an  impetuous  torrent,  the  roar  of 
which  is  heard  a  long  way  oflj  amply  justifying  the  epithet  *longe 
sonantem,'  given  to  it  by  Horace  ('  Carm.  iv.  9).    In  summer  however 
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the  Ofanto  ia  a  vory  inoonaiderable  river  and  readily  fordable  at  any 
point.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  crosaes  the  plain  of  ApuUaL 
A  little  to  the  north  of  Canosa  are  the  ruinB  of  Cannas.  [Babi, 
TxRBA  dl)  This  part  of  the  river  has  a  very  tortuous  course.  The 
direct  distance  fh>m  the  source  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  only  about 
70  miles,  but  the  length  of  the  stream  along  its  winding  course  is 
above  120  miles.    The  Ofanto  has  no  feeders  of  importance. 

The  region  of  JilourU  Vultur  is  isolated  between  the  two  little  rivers 
Fiume  <r  Atella  and  Bendlna,  which  enter  the  Ofanto,  the  former 
below  Rionero,  tho  latter  a  little  above  Lavello.  It  extends  north 
and  south  from  16  to  20  miles,  and  it  has  a  breadth  of  about  20  miles. 
Mount  Yultur  itself  is  situated  between  Melfi  and  Rionero  and  is 
above  8000  feet  high.  It  is  entirely  of  volcanic  formation,  but  its 
active  period  must  be  ascribed  to  an  age  long  antecedent  to  the  com- 
mencement of  historical  records.  There  is  now  no  appearance  of 
lava-streams  in  any  part  of  the  mountain.  Lava  exists  of  course  in 
abundance,  but  in  a  form  bo  compact  as  to  resemble  basalt,  and  its 
cavities  abotmd  with  haiiyne  or  latLilite,  which  is  also  found  in  the 
volcanic  formations  of  Vesuvius,  and  Andemach  on  the  Rhine.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  mountain  are  clothed  with  dense  forests,  above 
which  the  most  ancient  crater  is  reached.  The  edge  of  this  crater  is 
broken  by  several  gaps,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  circle  of  lulls.  Its 
interior  is  covered  in  parts  with  magnificent  beeches  and  oaks,  and  in 
others  are  large  patches  of  rich  pasture.  Higher  up  is  another  crater 
and  a  conical  peak  which  forms  the  apex  of  the  moimtain.  On  the 
edge  of  this  craler,  the  interior  of  which  is  also  covered  with  forest 
timber,  is  a  Franciscan  convent.  The  views  from  the  summit  over 
the  rich  and  sombre  soenery  of  Mount  Vultur  itself,  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ridges  of  the  Apennines,  parted  by  the  dark  glen  of  the  wind- 
ing Ofuito,  are  peculiarly  fine.  The  prospect  extends  eastward  to 
Monte  Qargano  and  the  Adriatic.  The  hue  joining  Mount  Vultur  and 
the  Island  of  Ischia,  another  extinct  volcano  to  the  west  of  the  Bay 
of  Nicies,  passes  through  Vesuvius,  as  remarked  bv  Dr.^  Daubeny ; 
and  it  is  only  when  the  igneous  caverns  of  Vesuvius  are  violently 
excited  that  any  evidences  of  volcanic  action  show  themselves  in  Mount 
.Vultur.  Then  earthquakes  of  greater  or  less  violence  are  felt,  and 
from  two  small  lakes  in  the  lai>gest  crater  carbonic  and  other  gases 
are  emitted  and  columns  of  water  thrown  up.  A  visitation  of  earth- 
quake took  place  on  the  14th  of  August  1851,  which  was  attended  with 
very  disastrous  eSecta :  these  will  be  more  particularly  alluded  to  in 
our  notice  of  the  towns  of  this  district.  No  less  than  twelve  distuiot 
cones  have  been  traced  upon  Mount  Vultur.  The  mountain  is 
Beparated  by  a  deep  chasm  or  ravine  in  the  lava  from  the  town  of 
Melfi  on  the  north,  out  a  long  ridge  projects  in  that  direction,  which 
Becms  to  have  caused  the  great  bend  in  the  Ofanto  befere  this  river 
enters  the  plain  of  Apulia. 

Mount  Vultur  is  50  miles  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sele  in 
tho  Gulf  of  Salerno,  and  46  miles  fh>m  the  mouth  of  the  Ofanto. 
Violent  storms  often  occur  in  the  mountain,  and  impetuous  hurricanes 
frequently  sweep  through  its  ravines  and  valleys.  A  violent  wind 
sweeping  down  from  the  moimtain  across  the  parched  plain  of  Apulia 
is  said  to  have  materially  contributed  to  Hannibal's  victory  at  Cannio 
over  the  Romans,  who  were  so  posted  that  the  dust  blew  into  their 
eyes.  Mount  Vultur  has  been  immortalised  by  Horace  in  his  account 
of  a  youthfid  adventure  upon  it  ('Carm.*  iii.  4).  In  the  tufa  of  the 
mountain  are  many  large  caverns,  which  have  often  been  the  haunts 
of  banditti ;  the  mountain  caves  neai*  Barile  are  inhabited. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  province  of  Basilicata  lies  east  of  the  miun 
Apennine  ridge  and  between  it  and  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  Four  rivers 
(Bradano,  Basiento,  Agri,  and  Sinno)  run  through  it  from  west  to  east, 
forming  as  many  long  valleys,  bounded  bvoffiiete  from  the  main  chain 
of  the  Apennines.  These  offsets  slope  down  gradually  towards  the 
sea,  until  they  sink  into  low  plains  at  the  distance  of  about  10  miles 
from  the  coast.  These  were  the  plains  of  Metapontum  and  Heraclea, 
renowned  in  former  times  as  now  for  their  fertility  in  com. 

The  BradanOf  the  ancient  Bradantttf  riseft  in  a  lake  near  AtoUa, 
which  gives  name  to  a  splendid  baronial  mansion  of  the  ISth  centtuy 
(Castel  di  Lago  Pesole)  belong^ing  to  the  princely  fiimily  of  Pamphili. 
The  river  flows  south-east  in  a  deep  valley,  gathering  the  waters  of  the 
main  Apennine  chain  as  far  as  Potenza  on  the  west,  and  those  of  the 
Murgie  di  Gravina  and  Altamura  on  the  north.  Its  principal  feeders  on 
the  north  are  the  Vasentello,  which  forms  part  of  tho  boundary  towards 
the  Terra  di  Bari,  and  the  Gravina.  The  whole  course  of  the  river 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  is  about  70  miles. 
In  ancient  times  the  Bradanus  divided  Lucania  and  the  territories  of 
Tarentum  and  Metapontum  from  Calabria,  as  it  now  does  for  a  short 
distance  above  its  mouth  the  provinces  of  Bajdlicata  and  Terra  di  Ban. 
In  the  plain  on  its  right  bank,  about  4  miles  from  the  sea,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  Doric  temple,  forming  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient 
Metapontum,  one  of  the  moat  ancient  and  powerful  cities  of  Magna 
GrseciA  and  the  deaUi-place  of  Pythagoras.  Between  the  Bradano  and 
the  Basiento,  which  rivers  are  only  4  miles  distant  from  each  other,  is 
a  square  tower  called  Torro-a-Mare,  built  on  the  searshore  by  the  Ange- 
vine  kings  as  a  station  for  coast-guards.  The  sea  however  has  receded 
all  along  this  coast,  owing  to  the  deposits  of  the  rivers,  so  that  Torre- 
a-Mare  ia  now  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore.  The  town  of 
Bemalda,  which  is  6  miles  from  Torre-a-Mare  in  the  interior,  is  chiefly 
built  of  old  materials  carried  away  from  the  ruins  of  Metapontum. 


Com  is  still  the  chief  produce  of  this  pliun,  and  it  formerly  constituted 
the  great  source  of  wealth  of  the  people  of  Metapontum,  whose  medals 
bear  the  wheat-sheaf  as  a  mark  of  the  fertility  of  the  country. 

The  BcuientOf  the  andent  CawetUut,  rises  in  the  main  ridge  of  tho 
Apennines  near  Potenza,  and  flowing  nearly  parallel  to  the  Bradano 
enters  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  at  a  distance  of  about  6  mil«i  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river.  The  Basiento  flows  a  Uttle  to  the  south  of  the 
site  of  Metapontum,  which  stood  in  the  plain  between  tho  two  rivers. 
It  is  crossed  by  a  ferry  in  winter,  and  at  a  ford  in  summer,  about 
8  miles  from  the  sea.  The  next  river  that  crosses  the  plain  to  the 
southward  is  the  Salandrella,  which  rises  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Caperino,  a  secondary  chain  of  the  Apennines,  to  tho  east  of  Lauren- 
zana,  and  flows  parallel  to  the  Basiento  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto. 
By  some  the  Salandrella  is  identified  with  the  ancient  Acalandrus ; 
but  others  suppose  the  Acalandrus  to  be  represented  by  the  Cftlandro, 
which  falls  into  tho  gulf  about  10  miles  south  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Sinno,  near  Roseto  m  Calabria.  Between  the  Salandi^lla  and  the 
Agri,  the  next  river  to  the  south,  the  ground  becomes  imeven,  and  is 
partly  planted  with  olives,  and  partly  covered  with  underwood. 

The  Agri,  the  ancient  Adria,  rises  in  the  Apennines  near  Marsico 
Nuovo,  and  flows  nearly  east  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  below  PoUcoro, 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Heraclea.  The  ground  near  Policoro  is  hilly 
and  well  clothed  with  forests,  in  which  the  wild  boar  abounds.  The 
bronze  tables  called  Heraclean,  now  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  of  Naples, 
were  found  near  Policoro ;  theyare  covered  with  inscriptions  in  Lfttin 
and  Greek.  About  0  miles  N.  W.  from  Policoro,  between  the  village 
of  Tursi  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Agri,  is  the  site  of  the  first  battle 
which  Pyrrhus  fought  against  the  Romans,  b.o.  280.  The  bronzes  of 
Siris  now  in  the  British  Museum  were  found  much  higher  up  the 
valley  of  the  Agri  at  a  place  called  Saponara.  The  principal  feeder  of 
the  Agri  is  the  BasUeto,  which  flowing  from  the  mountains  east  of 
Lauranzana,  joins  it  on  the  left  bank  west  of  Montalbano.  The 
Agri  is  a  considerable  river,  and  the  only  one  in  Basilicata  on  which  a 
ferry  Ib  kept  in  summer.  PoUooro  is  a  large  house  and  farm,  once 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  and  now  to  the  Prince  of  Geraoe.  The  estate 
occupies  the  whole  space  between  the  A^  and  the  Sinno,  about  4 
miles  in  length,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  hills  inland,  which  is  nearly 
an  equal  distance.  Above  the  hills  the  higher  mountains  of  the  interior 
of  Bf»ilicata  are  seen,  with  the  towns  of  Tursi,  Pisticd,  and  Montalbano. 
The  estate  of  Policoro  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces  every  variety 
of  oom,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  besides  pasture  for  lai^  herds  of  cattle. 
The  principal  revenue  however  arises  from  the  oil  and  liquorice. 
The  country  abounds  with  game  of  everv  sort,  fW>m  the  rabbit  to  the 
deer  and  wild  boar.  The  precise  site  of  Heraclea  ia  not  known ;  the 
Acliis  flowed  near  it  on  the  north  and  the  Siris  on  the  south.  A  tew 
stones,  fragments  of  statues,  medals,  and  also  earthen  vases  have  been 
found  about  a  mile  from  Policoro. 

The  Sinno,  the  last  river  of  any  importance  that  crosses  the  plain, 
is  the  ancient  Siris.  It  rises  in  a  deep  gloomy  valley  of  the  Monti 
Sirini,  as  the  Apennines  east  of  Lagonegro  are  called,  and 'winding 
between  high  ridges  first  to  the  north-east  and  then  to  the  south-east, 
it  enters  the  Gtdf  of  Taranto  six  miles  south  from  the  Agri  after  a  course 
of  about  60  miles.  It  receives  the  Serapotamo  on  the  left  bank,  and 
the  Rubbio  and  Sermento  from  the  Monte  Pollino  on  the  right.  In 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  Sinno,  now  ss  in  ancient  times,  flows 
through  luxuriant  forests.  The  port  of  Siris  was  probably  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sinno,  where  there  is  now  an  open  road  frequented  by 
vessels,  which  take  in  cargoes  of  com,  liquorice,  and  other  produce 
of  the  country.  South  of  we  Sinno  the  moimtains  close  upon  the  sea- 
coast.  The  whole  coast  of  Basilicata  from  the  Bradano  to  the  frontier 
near  Rocca  Imperiale,  which  village  is  in  the  province  of  Calabria,  is 
about  24  miles  in  length.  TThe  little  river  Canna,  8  miles  S.  from  the 
Sinno,  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Basilicata  and  Calabria  Citra. 

The  alluvial  plain  which  intervenes  between  the  coast  and  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  secondary  ridges  of  the  Apennines  has  a  width 
of  4  to  10  miles,  and  is  exceedingly  fertQe,  yielding  large  quantities  of 
Hquorioe,  wheat,  maize,  hemp,  tobacco,  olive-oil,  and  silk.  These 
articles  fbrm  the  princioal  exports  of  the  province.  The  rivers  above 
noticed,  and  indeed  aU  the  rivers  of  the  province,  are  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  swollen  to  impetuous  torrents,  and  carry  down 
large  quantities  of  mud,  which  being  deposited  along  tho  coast  is 
gradually  adding  to  the  width  of  we  plain.  Indeed  it  is  highly 
probable  that  ihe  entire  plain  is  the  'handiwork'  of  the  rivers. 

The  interior  of  Basilicata  is  mountainous  and  wild.  The  surface  is 
furrowed  bv  innumerable  glens  and  valleys,  each  traversed  by  a 
torrentb  The  mountains  and  hills  are  occasionally  clothed  with  tim- 
ber, but  in  general  the  aspect  is  bare  and  stony.  The  principal 
timber-tree  is  tiie  pine,  from  which  turpentine  is  extracted.  ^  The 
largest  forests  in  the  province  of  Basilicata  are  those  along  the  Sinno, 
those  about  Mount  Vultur,  and  those  that  surroimd  the  Castel  di  Lago 
Pesole,  near  Atella ;  these  last  cover  an  area  of  above  20,000  acres. 
Hogs,  goats,  and  sheep  are  fed  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  woods  and 
mountain  pastures,  where  theyare  exposed  to  danger  from  wolves  which 
descend  from  the  Apennines.  A  good  deal  of  silk  is  collected  in  tho  val- 
leys. The  mule  is  preferred  to  the  horse  as  in  all  mountainous  countries, 
and  is  here  a  superior  animal,  for  the  horses  are  of  very  inferior  breed 
and  small.  Homed  cattle  are  not  very  numerous.  Maize  is  the  prevailing 
grain  crop,  and  bread  made  of  it  is  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
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Buckwheat  also  is  grown  among  the  hilk;  and  aome  ollTO-oil 
]fl  made.  The  vineyardfl  of  Tuni,  Melfi,  Chiaramonte,  Piaticcio,  and 
Montalbano  are  famoiu  for  their  wineB.  Saffiron  ia  grown.  A  large 
quantiir  of  Uqaozice- juice  is  prepared  for  exportation;  and  some 
cotton  IB  grown,  but  chiefly  in  the  plain  along  the  Gulf  of  Taranto. 
The  manufjAotures,  pro)>erly  bo  called,  are  unimp<^rtant,  and  confined  to 
articles  of  home  consmnption,  such  as  ooarBC  wooUens,  linen,  soap, 
candles,  &a,  which  are  made  in  most  of  the  towns. 

The  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines  is  composed  of  limestone,  which 
contains  very  few  fossils.  The  o&hoots  also  contain  limestone,  but 
are  chiefly  composed  of  marls,  covered  in  parts  with  yellow  sand  or 
sandstone,  abounding  in  organic  remains,  imd  gypsum.  In  many 
parts,  and  more  particularly  in  the  eastern  ridge  that  bounds  the 
basin  of  the  Bradano  on  the  north,  the  limestone  rises  to  the  surface ; 
to  bleak  rocky  districts  of  this  nature  the  name  '  Muigie '  is  given. 
The  limestone  here  as  elsewhere  abounds  in  caverns. 

In  the  hills  about  Montescaglioso  to  the  south  of  Matera,  and  not 
far  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Bradano,  talc  is  found,  and  is  used  for 
glass  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 

Excepting  such  parts  of  the  province  as  skirt  a  few  leading  routes, 
the  interior  of  Basilicata  is  not  so  well  known  as  many  other  parts  of 
Italy.  The  inhabitants  are  descended  from  old  Lucanians,  and 
through  them  from  the  Samnites.  They  are  still  a  very  primitive 
people  in  their  manners  and  habits,  and  retain  the  love  of  hills  which 
characterised  the  old  Samnite  stock.  Most  of  the  towns  and  villages 
are  built  on  hills.  The  great  plain  along  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  which 
In  ancient  times  was  studded  with  populous  cities,  is  now  inhabited 
only  by  the  labourers  who  work  on  the  great  farma  into  which  it  is 
dis^buted«  Maize-bread  and  vegetables  form  the  chief  food  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  common  people  cover  their  heads  with  a  cotton  or 
linen  handkerchief  or  cap,  and  envelop  their  feet  in  a  piece  of  hide 
instead  of  shoes.  In  a  few  places  some  of  the  poorer  dass  live  in 
caverns  in  the  hills. 

The  want  of  good  roads,  which  are  difficult  to  construct  in  a  very 
mountainous  country,  causes  most  parts  of  the  interior  to  be  inacces- 
sible to  all  except  the  hardy  pedestrian.  The  people  travel  little  ; 
taverns  therefore  and  inns  are  few.  The  great  Calabrian  road 
between  Naples  and  Reggio,  which  in  parts  coincides  with  the  ancient 
Aquilian  Way,  crosses  the  south-west  of  the  province,  passing  through 
Lagonegro  and  Castellucio ;  after  running  up  the  Val  di  Diano,  which 
is  traversed  by  the  Negro,  it  is  carried  by  some  fine  engineering  works 
across  the  Monte  Cocuzzo  into  Basilicata.  A  cross-road,  which  leaves 
the  Calabrian  road  at  Eboli  in  Principato  Citra,  nms  north-eastward 
across  the  Apennines,  and  traverses  the  north  of  Basilicata  through 
Muro  to  Melfi,  whence  branch-roads  run  to  Acerenza,  Lavello,  and  Canosa. 
Another  cross-road  leaves  the  Calabrian  road  at  Auletta  in  the  Val  di 
Diano,  and  crosses  the  hills  eastward  to  Potenza,  whence  it  is  con- 
tinued eastward  through  Matera  to  Taranto,  and  through  Altamura 
to  Bari  on  the  Adriatic.  The  road  from  Taranto  to  Castrovillari  in 
Calabria  coincides  generally  with  the  ancient  Via  Trajana,  and  skirts 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  All  these  roads  are  kept  in  good 
repair  and  practicable  for  carriages  except  the  laat^  which  is  only  fit 
for  light  vehicles  and  is  impassable  after  rain  on  account  of  the 
torrents.  There  are  many  otiier  roads  in  the  province,  but  they  are 
chiefly  bridle-roads  or  mere  tracks  in  the  mountains. 

Divisions  and  Towns. — The  province  of  Basilicata  is  divided  into 
four  districts — Lagonegro,  Melfi,  Matera,  and  Potenza — containing 
together  121  oommimes.  The  form  of  the  provincial  government  is 
the  same  as  that  already  described  in  the  article  Bari,  Terra,  dl 

The  district  of  Lagonegro  comprises  the  south  of  the  province  between 
Molitemo  near  the  western  frontier  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Agri  to  its 
mouth.  LagoTiegrOf  or  Lagonero,  the  capoiuogo,  or  head  town  of  the 
district,  is  situated  on  the  great  Calabrian  road  from  Naples  to  Reggio, 
at  the  head  of  a  narrow  glen  traversed  by  a  feeder  of  the  Trecchina 
and  screened  by  the  lofty  heights  of  the  Monte  Cocuzzo  and  the  Monti 
Sirini,  at  a  distance  of  100  miles  S.E.  from  Naples,  38  miles  S.  from 
Potenza,  and  has  5000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  named  from  a  small 
lake  near  it,  and  is  a  place  of  little  importance.  CeutelluciOf  situated  on 
the  Calabrian  road,  15  miles  S.E.  from  Lagonegro,  consists  of  an 
upper  and  a  lower  town,  the  united  population  of  which  is  5000.  The 
upper  town,  owing  to  the  loftiness  of  its  site  is  cold.  The  lower  town 
stands  in  the  plain  on  a  branch  of  the  Lao.  LatronicOf  13  miles  E. 
from  Lagonegro,  is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Sinno ;  it  has 
medicinal  springs,  and  about  4000  inhabitants.  Lcmriii,  7  miles  S.  by 
E.  from  Lagonegro,  stands  on  the  side  of  a  steep  and  lofty  mountain, 
ond  has  8400  icJiabitants.  It  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower 
town,  and  a  cascade  dashes  from  the  rock  on  which  the  upper  town 
is  built  The  town  contains  two  parish  churches  and  has  some 
woollen  manufactures.  The  neighbourhood  is  covered  with  vineyards, 
but  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  climate  the  wine  is  acid  Maratea,  a 
small  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  9  miles  S.  from 
Lagonegro,  has  a  population  of  5000.  Molitemo^  1 2  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Lagonegro,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Apennines  in  the  district  that  lies  between  the  two  head-streams  of  the 
Agri,  and  has  about  6000  ii^abitants.  Rotonda,  a  village  of  3500 
inhabitants,  is  built  round  a  conical  hill  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  tract 
watered  by  two  feeders  of  the  Lao,  one  of  which,  called  the  Serico, 
rises  in  Basilicata  near  Viggiancllo.     This  village  is  5  miles  S.K  from 


Castellucio  and  close  to  the  Calabrian  boundary.  Twti,  SB  miles  E 
by  N.  from  Lagonegro,  is  built  on  a  hill  between  the  Sinno  and  tht 
Agri,  and  has  5000  inhabitants.  The  town  has  several  good  boOdingi, 
among  which  are  a  cathedral,  a  collegiate  church,  and  three  oonventa 
There  are  here  an  hospital,  a  diocesan  seminary,  and  a  high  sdiool 
for  females.  Between  the  town  and  Montaibuio  (a  village  of  3000 
inhabitants,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Agri  in  the  district  o^  Matera) 
the  first  battle  between  Pyrrhusand  the  Romans  was  fought^  B.C.  280. 
Tursi  and  Anglona,  a  village  near  the  Agri,  give  title  to  a  bidiop,  isho 
resides  in  the  former. 

The  district  of  Matera  comprises  the  eastern  part  of  the  province 
north  of  the  Agri  and  extends  into  the  interior  as  far  as  Montepdoso, 
Tricarico,  and  Stigliano.  Maiera,  the  capoluogo  and  an  archiepisoopal 
city  of  13,000  in&bitants,  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  watered  by  a 
feeder  of  the  Bradano,  128  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Naples,  and  44  miks  E. 
from  Potenza*  The  archdiocese  is  united  to  that  of  Acerenza.  The 
town  is  walled  and  tolerably  well  built,  the  principal  boildings  are  the 
cathedral  and  the  archbii^op's  palace,  the  porticoea  of  which  are 
formed  by  granite  pillars  with  Corinthian  capitals,  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  an  ancient  temple.  There  is  an  ancient  tower  called 
Torre  Metella  near  the  walls.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  in  rich 
pastures,  and  some  of  the  most  opulent  inhabitants  of  the  town  are 
graziers.  The  valley  in  which  Matera  stands  is  screened  by  two  hill 
ranges  about  300  feet  high  and  abounding  in  caverns,  in  which  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  town  (a  wild  and  uncivilised  i^aoe)  have  resided 
for  ages.  Cretinism  ia  common  among  these  Troglodylea.  One  of  tiis 
caverns  has  been  formed  into  a  church.  The  strata  in  which  they  oocnr 
abounds  with  nitre,  which  forms  an  important  article  of  the  trade  of  the 
town.  A  good  deal  of  liquorice  also  is  prepared  in  Matera.  Ferraadimay 
16  miles  S.W.  from  Matera,  stands  on  a  hill  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Basiento,  and  has  6000  inhabitants.  Montepdoso,  a  walled  tcwn 
with  8500  inhabitants,  22  miles  N.W.  from  Matera,  gives  title  to  a 
bishop.  It  is  situated  between  the  Bradano  and  its  tributary  the 
Yasentello,  which  comes  from  the  mountains  near  Banzi  and  forms 
part  of  the  north-eastern  boundary.  The  bishopric  of  Montepeloeo 
is  united  to  that  of  Gravina.  MontescagliosOf  8  miles  S.  from  Maien, 
is  situated  on  a  hiU  near  the  Bradano,  and  has  about  OOOOinhabitanta. 
Talc  of  the  best  quality  is  found  at  this  place.  Pistieeio,  a  town  of 
6000  inhabitants,  stands  midway  between  the  Basiento  and  the 
Salandrella,  15  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Matera.  It  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1688.  Stigliano,  on  a  lull  29  miles 
S.W.  from  Matera,  has  a  population  of  about  5000,  who  trade  in  wine, 
oil,  and  cattle.  Tricarico,  27  miles  W.  from,  Matera  on  the  road  to 
Potenza,  is  situated  in  the  hilly  country  between  the  Basiento  and  the 
Bradano.  It  gives  titie  to  a  bishop,  and  has  5600  inhabitants.  The 
town  is  girt  with  old  walls  flanked  by  towers.  It  contains  a  handsome 
cathedral,  three  other  churches,  and  a  diocesan  seminary.  The  environs 
of  the  town  are  very  productive ;  a  great  number  df  hogs  are  fatted  here. 

The  district  of  Melfi  comprises  all  that  part  of  the  province  which 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Ofanto,  with  that  portion  of  tiie  haszn  of 
the  Sele  which  lies  north  of  the  Platano  and  the  glens  ahout  the 
source  of  the  Bradano.  The  capoluogo  Me^fi  is  an  episcopal  city 
finely  situated  on  a  bcusaltic  hill  separated  by  a  deep  chasm  from  the 
northern  flank  of  Moimt  Vultur,  at  a  distance  of  77  miles  £.  from 
Naples,  26  miles  N.  from  Potenza,  and  has  10,000  inhabitanta.  In  the 
earthquake  of  August  14, 1851,  which  occurred  whilst  the  people  were 
taking  their  siesta,  this  city  suffered  terribly ;  the  cathedral  which  was 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower,  erected  in  1155  by  a  Norman  prince, 
was  entirely  destroyed ;  the  college  also,  the  military  depdts,  several 
churches,  and  163  houses,  including  the  bishop's  palace,  vrare  levelled 
to  the  ground ;  above  1000  persons  perished  and  600  others  were 
wounded.  The  streets  of  Melfi  are  generally  narrow;  some  of  ihe 
houses  are  good.  The  town  commands  fine  views  of  Mount  Yultor. 
The  most  important  building  now  left  in  Melfi  is  a  modernised  feudal 
castle  which  was  originally  built  by  the  Normans  soon  after  their 
settiement  in  Apulia.  It  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  chasm  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  city.  A  jwrtion  of  it  is  still  oocaaioaallj 
occupied  by  Prince  Doria  Pamphili,  to  whom  a  vast  extent  of  tiie 
surrounding  country  belongs.  Melfi  was  for  many  years  the  capital 
of  the  Norman  possessions  in  south  Italy,  and  seveiul  baronial  councils 
were  held  in  the  castie  on  legislative  and  administrative  matters 
during  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  In  1059  Pope  Nicholas  XL 
came  to  Melfi  and  invested  Robert  Guiscard  with  the  duchies  of 
Puglia  and  Calabria.  Ecclesiastical  councils  were  held  here  hj 
popes  Urban  II.,  Alexander  II.,  and  Paschal  IL  The  emperor 
Frederick  II.  held  a  parliament  in  Melfi  to  confirm  the  laws  drawn  up 
by  Pietro  delle  Tigno,  and  his  son  Conrad  made  Melfi  his  capital  and 
held  a  parliament  of  barons  in  the  castie.  The  baronial  hall  in 
which  these  assemblies  were  held  is  now  converted  into  a  theatre  A 
littie  south  of  Melfi  is  BariU,  a  small  town  of  3700  inhabitants, 
descendants  of  a  Greek  or  Albanian  colony  of  the  Lower  empire^  Many 
of  them  live  in  the  caves  of  Mount  Vultur.  Bella,  a  thriving  town  of 
5800  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a  hill  15  miles  aW.  by  &  from 
Melfi.  It  has  a  collegiate  church  and  an  hospital  About  3  miles 
N.  from  Bella  is  San  Fele,  with  a  population  of  7300.  Forensa  is 
situated  13  miles  S.R  from  Melfi  in  the  mountains  near  the  aouroe 
of  the  Bradano,  and  has  5000  inhabitants.  Forenza  marks  the  aita 
of  the  ancient  Ferentum.    Lavello  9  miles  N.E.  from  Melfi  and  not 
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far  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Ofaiito,  is  a  small  place  of  8000 
inhabitants,  but  historically  remarkable  as  the  death-place  of  Conrad, 
in  A.D.  1254.  Mwro,  an  episcopal  town  of  7000  inhabitants,  is  situated 
near  the  western  border  of  the  province  in  a  deep  ravine  screened  by 
wild  and  dreary  heights,  16  miles  S.W.  from  Melfi.  The  only 
building  worth  notice  in  the  town  is  the  castle,  whidi  stands  on  a 
height  overlooking  the  ravine,  and  is  historically  fomous  for  the  death 
of  the  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  by  Isabella  of  England, 
and  for  the  murder  of  Joanna  L,  ^ueen  of  Naples,  May  12th,  1382. 
PcHaaOf  a  small  town  of  4000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  fine 
grazing  country,  17  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Melfi,  is  by  some  considered 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  Pom  JBanduaicB  of  Horace,  which  however  is 
placed  by  others  near  the  poet's  Sabine  farm  at  Tivoll  Ahadia  di 
Banii,  a  little  farther  south  on  the  road  to  Acerenza,  is  identified  with 
the  ancient  BamiAO,  (Hor.  'Garm.'  iii  4,  15V  Aeerenam,  20  miles  S.K 
from  Melfi,  between  two  head-streams  of  the  Bradano,  still  jusidfies 
by  its  position  Horace's  picturesque  description — "oebuB  nidum  JcAe- 
ronti<8  * — (we  notice  this  town  here  to  complete  the  list  of  places  in  this 
classic  neighbourhood,  although  it  belongs  to  the  district  of  Potenza). 
Aceren^  in  coxgunction  wiUi  Matera,  gives  title  to  an  archbishop, 
who  resides  in  the  latter  city.  It  is  defended  by  a  strong  castle^  and 
has  about  4000  inhabitants.  On  the  watershed  between  the  Rendina 
and  the  Bradano,  to  the  north  of  Acerenza,  the  armies  of  Marcellus 
and  Hannibal  encamped  at  the  opening  bf  the  campaign  of  B.c.  208 ; 
and  Marcellus  was  kUled  in  the  neighbourhood  by  a  party  of  Ntuni- 
dian  horse  whilst  he  was  veoonnoitring  the  enemy's  position. 
PetcopaganOy  18  miles  S.W.  from  Melfi,  in  tiie  most  western  comer  of 
the  province,  is  a  small  town  of  4000  inhabitants,  built  on  the  top 
of  a  high  hill.  RapoUa,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Yultur, 
within  a  little  distance  south  of  Melfi,  has  a  population  of  3300.  This 
town  in  union  with  Melfi  gives  title  to  an  archbishop.  It  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1851.  Rionero,  a  town  of 
10,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  slopes  of  two  hills  and  the 
valley  between  them,  8  miles  S.  from  Melfi.  Before  the  late  earth- 
quake, which  demolished  nearly  half  of  the  town,  it  had  three 
churches,  one  of  which  was  coUegiate.  Venoaa,  an  episcopal  city,  9  miles 
E.  by  S.  from  Melfi,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  TientiMa.  It  is  a 
well-built  town,  prettily  situated  on  a  platform  surrounded  by 
several  hiDs.  Near  the  principal  gateway  of  the  city  are  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  built  here  in  the  15th  oenturv ;  part  of  the  interior  is  now 
occupied  as  a  tavern  and  stables.  In  the  earthquake  of  1851  many 
houses  in  Yenosa  were  levelled  and  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood 
opened  in  rugged  fissures.  The  principtj  building  in  the  city  is  the 
Benedictine  abbey  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  founded  by  Bobert 
Quiscard  and  consecrated  in  1059  by  Pope  Nicholas  II.  A  marble 
sarcophagus  in  the  Abbey-church  contains  the  remains  of  Robert 
Quiscard  and  his  brothers,  and  another  contains  the  body  of  his  first 
wife  Alberada.  Near  the  abbey  is  the  unfinished  chur^  which  the 
Benedictixies  erected  with  the  materials  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre 
of  Venusia;  the  building,  which  is  of  vast  size  and  built  without 
cement,  has  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  ruin.  Venusiawas  origin- 
ally a  Samnite  town,  but  it  had  received  a  Roman  colony  before  Uie 
invasion  of  Pynhus.  It  afforded  shelter  to  the  scanty  remains  of  the 
Roman  army  which  fled  with  the  consul  Yarro  after  the  rout  at 
Cannse,  B.c.  216;  and  again  in  B.o.  209,  the  Roman  army  under  Mar- 
cellus after  three  severe  engagements  with  Hannibal  in  the  plains  of 
Canusium  retired  behind  its  walls.  The  poet  Horace  was  bom  here 
B.C.  65 ;  and  in  one  of  the  streets  there  is  a  column  surmounted  by 
his  bustw  An  aqueduct  supplies  the  fotmtains  of  the  town,  the 
handsome  market-square  of  wnich  was  terribly  disfigured  by  the  late 
earthquake.    There  are  few  remains  of  antiquity  at  Yenosa. 

The  district  of  Potenza  comprises  the  main  ridge  and  eastern 
slopes  of  the  southern  Apennines  between  Muro  and  Molitemo,  and 
also  the  western  projection  of  the  province  down  to  the  fork  of  the 
Bianco  and  Platano.  Potenza,  the  capoluogo  of  the  district  and 
capital  of  the  whole  province,  is  situated  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  near 
the  main  Apennine  ridge  and  above  the  left  bank  of  the  upper 
Bosiento,  85  miles  E.  by  S.  firom  Naples,  and  has  a  population  of  8500. 
It  is  surroimded  by  walls  and  is  otherwise  fortified.  The  chief  civil 
and  criminal  court  of  the  province  sits  in  Potenza,  'v^hich  also 
possesses  a  ^umdsome  caUiedral  of  the  Doric  order,  two  collegiate 
churches,  an  ecclesiastical  collie,  and  several  convents.  This  town 
in  conjunction  with  Marsioo  gives  title  to  a  bishop.  The  name 
Potenza  is  a  provincial  pronunciation  probably  of  Potentia,  an  ancient 
city  which  stood  in  the  plain  below  the  modem  town,  and  the  site  of 
wluch  is  identified  by  coins,  inscriptions,  and  ruins  found  on  the 
spot.  Avigliano,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  11  miles  N.  from 
Potenza,  in  a  fine  pastoral  district  watered  by  a  feeder  of  the  Platano, 
has  a  collegiate  church,  a  college,  and  about  9000  inhabitants. 
Brienza,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bianco,  close  upon  the  western 
t>oundary  of  the  province,  14  miles  S.W.  from  Potenza,  has  two 
churches  and  4800  inhabitants.  Oalvello,  12  miles  S.  from  Potenza, 
near  the  southem  head-stream  of  the  Basiento,  has  a  population  of 
6400.  Laurenzamt,  15  miles  S.E.  from  Potenza:  population  5000. 
Manico  Nuovo  gives  title  to  a  bishop  in  conjunction  with  Potenza, 
from  which  it  is  distant  20  miles  S.  bv  W.  It  stands  on  the  eastern 
■Ida  of  the  orest  of  the  Apennines  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Agri, 
which  rises  a   little  north  of  the  town:   population  7500.     At  a 
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distance  of  4  miles  E.  by  S.  is  Maraico  Vetere  (population  8000),  which 
some  have  supposed  to  represent  the  ancient  Ahdliwum  Maraicum, 
Saponara,  situated  on  a  high  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Agri,  25 
miles  S.  from  Potenza,  has  4000  inhabitants.  At  a  short  distance 
below  this  town  are  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  some  other 
structures,  said  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gnmienlvm.  Vietri,  a 
small  village  of  2800  inhabitants,  15  miles  W.  from  Potenza,  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Campi  Veterea,  where  Tiberius 
Gracchus  either  fell  m  battle  or  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Mago, 
the  Carthaginian  general,  6.0.  212.  Viggiano,  a  market-town  of  5000 
inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a  rocky  hUl,  21  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Potenza 
and  3  miles  N.  from  Saponara.         ^ 

(Smith's  Cfreek  cmd  Roman  Oeographp;  "BLewiWa  Eandbooh  for  South 
Italy;  McGregor's  Statittict;  Balbi's  Giographie;  Craven's  Tour 
through  the  Southern  Provincez  of  Napla  ;  Swinbum's  Two  Sicilies.) 

BASIN  is  a  term  frequently  used  in  geographical  description.  It 
may  be  applied  to  any  collection  of  water,  as  a  sea,  lake,  or  river ;  and 
comprehends  in  every  case  all  the  countries  which  are  dmned  by  the 
waters  that  nm  into  such  sea,  lake,  or  river. 

It  is  instructive  and  usefiil  to  trace  the  boundaries  of  the  basin  of 
a  sea.  If  they  run  far  inland,  and  comprehend  a  great  extent  of 
country,  the  basin  commonly  contains  large  and  fertile  plains,  main< 
tains  a  numerous  population,  and  has  in  some  period  of  histoiy  made 
considerable  progress  in  civilisation.  The  Bay  of  Bengal  may  serve 
as  an  instance.  The  boundary  of  its  basin  runs  from  Cape  Comorin 
along  the  western  coast  of  ihe  peninsula  within  the  Ganges  up  to 
20"  N.  lat.,  to  the  north  of  which  it  suddenlv  turns  to  the  east,  and 
advancing  from  74°  to  82°  E.  long,  encircles  the  countries  drained  by 
the  rivers  Tapty  and  Nerbudda ;  but  at  the  source  of  the  latter  river 
it  again  turns  to  the  west,  and  running  along  its  northem  banks 
returns  to  74°  E.  long,  under  the  parallel  of  244°.  Afterwards  it 
follows  the  range  of  the  Aravulli  Mountains,  and  joins  the  Himalaya 
by  the  elevated  plain  which  extends  between  the  Sutlej  and  Jumna, 
Tmere  these  rivers  issue  from  the  Himalaya  range.  The  Himalaya 
forms  the  boimdary  to  its  farthest  extremity  at  the  source  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  including  the  northem  region  traversed  by  the 
Tsampoo ;  and  the  boundary  advances  stiU  farther  to  the  east  into 
the  unknown  region  where  the  rivers  Irawaddy  and  Saluen  rise. 
Along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  latter  river  it  runs  southward  to  its 
mouth,  and  then  along  the  high  lands  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
at  the  southem  extrendty  of  which  it  terminates  opposite  the  island 
of  Singapore.  Thus  the  basin  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  comprehends 
countries  not  much  less  than  half  of  Europe  in  extent.  Accordingly 
we  find  not  only  that  it  is  and  ever  has  been  much  frequented  by 
vessels,  but  also  that  at  a  very  early  period  civilisation  made  con- 
siderable progress,  and  that  at  all  times  the  arts  of  peace  have  been 
greatly  cultivated  within  the  limits  of  this  basin.  No  other  similar 
portion  of  the  ocean  has  so  laige  a  basin  as  the  Bay  of  Bengal  except 
the  Hoang-Hai,  or  Yellow  Sea,  between  the  peniiunila  of  Corea  and 
Northe|p  China ;  which,  though  considerably  narrower  and  not  exceed- 
ing one-fourth  of  the  extent  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  the  receptacle  of 
two  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  the  globe,  the  Hoang-Ho  and  Yang-tse- 
Eoang,  the  basins  of  which  rivers  are  at  least  equal  to  the  whole  basin 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  civilisation  of  these  coimtries  goes  back  to 
a  veiy  early  epoch ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  feifst  that  no  country  is  so 
thickly  peopled  as  the  northem  part  of  China,  nor  is  probably  any 
portion  of  the  ocean  traversed  by  so  great  a  number  of  trading  vessels 
as  the  Hoang-Hai 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  basin  of  a  sea  is  of  small  extent  the  sur- 
rounding coimtry  is  poor,  its  inhabitants  backward  in  civilisation,  and 
its  ports  only  occasionally  resorted  to  by  vessels.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  basin  of  which  oonmionly  coincides  with 
its  shores,  and  in  no  place  probably  extends  more  than  twenty  miles 
inland.  It  was  only  navigated  to  any  extent  when  the  trade  between 
Europe  and  India  was  carried  on  through  Egypt,  and  was  rard^  used 
by  trading  vessels  after  the  discovery  of  the  route  roimd  the  Ckpe  of 
Ciood  Hope.  It  is  navigated  reg^arly  now  by  steamers,  not  however 
for  the  commercial  advantages  of  its  basin,  but  because  it  forms  part 
of  the  highway  by  steam  to  Bombay.    [Rbd  Sea.] 

The  basins  of  lakes  offer  likewise  several  varieties.  Those  which 
are  commonly  called  mountain  lakes,  but  with  more  propriety  valley 
lakes,  have  in  general  a  very  narrow  basin,  being  inclosed  on  all  sides 
by  mountains.  Many  of  them  receive  a  river  at  one  extremity,  in 
which  case  their  basin  runs  up  such  river  to  its  source  ;  and  thus  it 
happens  tiiat  mountain  lakes  have  a  very  long  and  narrow  basin, 
stretching  upwards  &om  one  extremity  of  it.  This  is  the  case  with 
many  of  the  Scotch  lakes  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  receives  the 
Rhdne.  The  lakes  of  plains  have  in  general  a  much  larger  basin,  as 
they  receive  the  drainage  of  a  more  extensive  country,  as  the  lakes 
of  NorUi  America  and  those  of  Russia.  But  the  lakes  which  occur  in 
the  sterile  plains  called  steppes,  and  on  that  account  are  called  lakes 
of  steppes,  have  frequently  very  lai^ge  basins,  even  more  extensive 
than  those  of  many  portions  of  the  ocean.  Thus  the  basin  of  the 
Caspian  is  probably  tdmost  as  laiige  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Aral  twice  as  laxge  as  that  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.    [Lake.] 

The  term  basin  is  still  more  frequently  applied  to  the  area  drained 
by  rivers^    especially  since  the  physical  description  of  a  country 
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began  to  be  oonaidered  as  Uie  true  basis  of  its  geographical  deacrip- 
lion.  Kuch  may  be  said  in  favour  of  this  innovation.  The  character 
of  a  country,  its  climate,  soil,  and  productions,  finaquently  change 
from  the  basin  of  one  river  to  that  of  another ;  and  when  in  the  badn 
of  one  river  such  changes  are  observed  to  occur,  the  formation  of  the 
basin  commonly  presents  some  point  or  place  where  the  change  begins 
to  be  sensible,  and  may  consequently  be  indicated  with  some  degree 
of  certainty. 

The  first  thing  to  be  oonaidered  is  the  extent  and  foim  of  a  river- 
basin.  It  is  commonly  widest  in  the  middle  part  of  its  oovrse,  where 
it  receives  the  most  and  the  largest  tributaries.  At  both  extremities, 
towards  the  source  and  towards  the  mouth,  the  basin  grows  narrower. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  Rhine,  the  Seine,  Loire,  Trent,  and  many 
other  rivers.  But  this  rule  is  subject  to  exceptions,  ^e  basin  of 
the  Nile  is  veiy  wide  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course ;  but  in  the 
middle  of  its  course  it  is  so  narrow  that  in  most  places  it  only  extends 
to  about  fifteen  miles,  and  frequently  still  less.  The  Danube,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  basin  grows  larger  the  farther  it  advances  in  its 
course,  preserves  nearly  the  same  width  at  its  mouth  which  it  attains 
higher  up  in  its  course. 

The  boundaries  of  river-basins  deserve  peculiar  attention.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  course  of  large  rivers  generally  lie  in  very  moun- 
tainous countries,  and  hers  a  conmumication  between  the  different 
river-basins  can  only  be  efiiscted  by  roads,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
rivers  which  descend  from  the  soumem  and  northern  decUvitieB  of 
the  Alps.  Sometimes  the  whole  boundary  or  by  fhr  the  greatest  part 
of  a  river-basin  is  formed  in  this  way,  and  consequently  presents 
great  obstacles  to  inland  communication.  Of  this  description  are  the 
river-basins  in  Spain  and  PortugaL  But  the  middle  and  the  lower 
parts  of  their  ooune  often  lie  through  a  plain  or  country  of  undulating 
surface,  and  in  such  a  region  a  water  communication  may  be  effected 
by  canalsL  The  most  extensive  system  of  water  communication  on 
the  globe  is  in  China,  in  the  plain  which  extends  between  the  lower 
courses  of  the  Hoang-Ho  and  Yang-tse-Kiang.  When  two  rivers  run 
through  the  same  plain,  nature  has  sometimes  effected  a  water  oom- 
munication  between  such  river-systems  by  sending  a  detached  branch 
from  one  to  the  other.  Such  a  communioktion  is  said  to  exist  between 
the  Menam  or  river  of  Siam,  and  the  Maek-haun  or  river  of  Camboja ; 
and  in  Europe,  in  Northern  Sweden,  between  the  Calix-Elf  and  the 
Skaleftea-Elf.  In  these  instances  however  the  rivers  run  throu^  the 
plain  in  the  same  direction ;  but  the  Cassiquiare  in  Soutii  America  is 
a  natural  canal  which  unites  two  rivers,  the  Orinoco  and  the  Rio 
Negro,  which  indeed  run  in  the  same  plain  but  not  m  the  same 
direction.  The  boundaries  of  the  basuis  of  some  rivers  are  entirely, 
or  nearly  so,  formed  by  extensive  plains,  no  mountain  range  inter- 
vening between  them ;  the  countries  in  which  this  takes  place,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  river-basins  in  Russia,  offer  peculiar  facilities  for 
establiBhing  an  extensive  communication  by  canals. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  basin  also  requires  examination.  Host 
rivers  traverse  a  country  which  rises  slowly  towards  their  souroes,  and 
the  ascent  is  only  rapid  in  the  upper  part  of  their  course ;  but  some 
rivers,  after  issuing  from  the  mountains  which  give  them  origin, 
traverse  in  their  course  to  the  sea  plains  of  different  elevation.  Thus 
the  Danube  traverses  three  extensive  plains,  those  of  Bavaria,  of 
Hungary,  and  of  Bulgaria.  The  first  in  its  highest  part  rises  above 
1000  feet,  the  second  above  300  feet,  and  the  third  probably  only  100 
feet  or  less,  above  the  sea-level.  These  plains  are  divided  from  one 
another  by  extensive  mountain  ranges,  which  intersect  the  basin  of 
the  river,  terminating  on  its  banks,  narrowing  its  course,  and  rendering 
the  navigation  difficult  and  dangerous.  Plains  of  such  different  ele- 
vation above  the  level  of  the  sea  must  of  course  difier  materially  in 
productions,  soil,  and  climate.    [Dakubb.] 

Whenever  a  river  with  its  tributaries  traverses  an  extensive  basin, 
the  surface  of  this  basm  in  general  presents  a  great  variety  of  geo- 
logical formations.  As  the  upper  branches  in  such  a  case  take  l£eir 
origin  at  a  great  distance  ttom  the  sea  they  commonly  lie  in  primitive 
rocks,  but  the  river  gradually  descends  to  rocks  of  more  recent 
fbrmation,  until  on  its  approach  to  the  shores  of  the  sea  it  comes  to 
an  alluvial  soil,  which  is  partly  its  own  produce  and  partly  that  of 
the  sea  into  which  it  empties  itself.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Rhine. 
The  basin  of  many  little  rivers,  if  a  few  small  tracts  of  sUuvial  soil 
are  excepted,  presents  only  one  formation,  as  is  the  case  with  manv  of 
those  which  traverse  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  bed  of  a  river  constitutes  the  boundary  between  two 
different  formations,  as  the  Conway  in  Wales,  which  divides  the  pri- 
mitive rocks  of  the  Snowdon  range  from  the  Hiraethog  Hills,  wmch 
are  of  secondary  formation.  The  bed  of  a  river  is  for  the  most  part 
the  best  index  to  the  constituent  parts  of  the  basin  which  it  traverses, 
by  laying  open  to  observation  the  different  strata  of  which  the  adja- 
cent mountains,  hills,  and  plains  are  composed. 

BASIN  OF  MINES.    [Nova  Sootia.] 

BASINGSTOKE,  Hampshire,  a  mai-ket-town  and  borough,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  &8ingstoke. 
The  town  is  situated  in  61'  16'  N.  Ut.,  1*  4'  W.  long.;  18  mUes 
N.N.E.  from  Winchester,  46  miles  S.S.W.  from  London  bv  road,  and 
48  miles  by  the  South-Westem  railway :  the  population  of  the  borough, 
which  is  co-extensive  with  the  parish,  was  426S  in  1861.  The  borough 
is  governed  by  four  aldermen,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  twelve 


councillors.  The  living  is  a  vicamge,  to  which  the  vioangos  of  Basing 
and  Up-Nateley  are  united,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  dioceee  of  Win- 
chester. Basingstoke  Poor-Law  Union  contaLos  thirty-seyen  pariska 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  78,862  acres,  and  a  popaliiionin  1851 
of  17,460. 

Basingstoke  i»  placed  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  part  of  the  ooo&tr, 
and  being  at  the  junction  of  five  roads,  one  of  which  ii  ^e  great 
western  road  from  London,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Soath-Wegten 
railway,  it  has  an  i^speaFanco  of  much  activity  and  oomnuodi  coo- 
siderable  trade.  Although  the  adjacent  country  Ib  surrounded  vith 
woods  it  ii  rich  in  pasture,  and  many  fine  houses  are  dinpened  orer 
it.  A  brook  which  runs  by  the  town,  called  the  Town  Brook,  jm 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Basingstoke,  and  ib  the  main  braadi  of 
the  Loddon«  an  affluent  of  the  Thames.  Basingstoke  lb  meniiooed  in 
Domesday  Book  under  the  name  of  '  Basingtoches,'  snd  is  deicnbed 
as  having  always  been  a  royal  manor  which  had  never  paid  tu  or 
been  distributed  into  hides,  and  which  had,  at  the  time  of  the  lonej, 
a  market  worth  thirtv  shillings.  The  Saxon  addition  of 'Btoke,'or 
hamlet,  would  imply  that  previous  to  the  Conquest  it  was  of  iofoior 
importance  to  Baamg,  now  called  Old  Basing,  in  its  neighbotuiiood, 
and  which  is  historicidly  remarkable  for  the  long  and  spirited  itud 
which  was  made  in  the  castellated  mansion  called  Basing  Hoom,  by 
the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  its  owner,  against  the  Puliamentvy 
forces,  until  Cromwell  took  it  by  storm  and  bumtittothegroiad 
in  1646. 

The  town  is  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  a  polioe  fbra 
imder  the  control  of  the  watch  committee  of  ^e  eoiporatioa.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  every  Tuesday  at  the  town-hall  before  the  m&yor 
and  town  magirtrates.  The  county  magistrates  hold  petty  amm 
in  Basingstoke  every  alternate  Wednesday ;  there  Lb  a  court-leet  held 
under  the  lords  of  the  manor,  whose  jurisdiction  exieods  over  ninetea 
tithings ;  and  a  county  court  is  held  monthly.  By  mfisna  of  the  Soath* 
Western  rmUway,  and  a  branch  called  the  Berfa  and  Herts  niliny, 
which  connects  it  with  the  Qreat  Western  line  at  Reading,  Basiogstoke 
has  railway  communication  with  the  west  and  north  as  well  u  vitii 
London  and  the  south  of  England.  The  BasLogstoke  Oanal  from  thii 
town  to  the  river  Wey  in  Surrey,  which  commtmioates  with  the 
Thames,  afibrds  ample  fiadlitieB  for  the  conveyance  of  com  and  hmrj 
goods  by  water. 

The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St  Michael,  is  a  spaaoiu  ud 
handsome  building,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  side  ablest  with 
a  low  square  tower  at  the  west  end  which  contains  eight  belk  '^ 
south  side  of  the  church  is  of  stone,  but  the  north  sidle  is  eonstnicted 
with  alternate  squares  of  flint  and  stone.  It  was  built  in  the  reigs  of 
Henry  VIII.  under  the  direction  of  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester.  The 
chancel  and  Ladv  chapel  are  however  of  an  earner  date.  The  iniaior 
of  the  church,  which  is  very  handsome,  has  been  repaired  and  rqjewd 
at  a  considerable  expense.  The  excellent  panelled  oak  roof  has  beei 
restored,  and  the  shields  on  the  stone  corbels  which  suppoit  it  hm 
been  emblasoned  with  coats  of  arms.  Kew  galleries  hare  been 
erected  round  three  sides  of  the  church ;  and  it  now  aflbrds  litt^ 
for  1800  persons,  of  which  780  are  free  and  unappropriated.  The 
living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  president  and  scholars  of  Magdalene  Coll^ 
Oxford,  who  grant  a  beneficial  lease  of  the  great  tithes,  of  which  they 
are  the  impropriators,  renewable  every  seven  years  to  the  ricar  it» 
nominal  fine. 

An  hospital  for  the  maintenance  or  aged  and  impotent  pnestsvu 
founded  at  Basingstoke  by  Heniy  UL  at  the  instance  of  Walter  de 
Merton,  bishop  of  Rochester  and  Lord  Chancellor  in  that  reign,  ^ 
it  became  eventually  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  saperBnnoMfli 
fellows  and  scholars  from  the  prelate's  other  foundation— Mertoo  Col- 
lege at  Oxford.  It  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  brook,  a  littlebetow 
the  town-bridge,  and  some  remains  of  it  might  be  traced  po*  ^ 
long  ago.  On  an  eminence  at  the  norttiem  extremity  of  ^^■'j'^? 
and  close  by  the  railway  station,  are  the  remains  of  the  Holy  Oa^ 
chapel,  erwted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  by  Sir  WiUIam  (aftenrarta 
Lord)  Sandys  for  the  use  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  iw 
fraternity  was  dissolved  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  and  itapoBsesaoM 
vested  in  the  crown ;  it  was  restored  by  Mary  I.  and  the  pofflftsiow 
granted  anew  "  for  the  maintenance  of  a  priest  for  the  ^l^'J*^^"  J 
divine  service,  and  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  men  »d  wys « 
the  town  of  Basmgstoke.*'  The  fhitemity  became  extinct  about  m 
commencement  of  the  17th  century,  and  the  estate  was  J«"*.^ 
Parliament ;  the  buUding  became  dilapidated  and  the  m1>ojI  was^ 
up  during  the  civil  ware ;  Bishop  Morley  however  pwawd  the  r»^ 
ration  of  the  estate  about  1670  for  ecclesiastical  and  educauoiw 
purposes,  to  which  it  is  stillappUed.  The  gift  of  the  masterstap  « 
the  Qrammar  school  is  vested  m  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Th«  °fT 
ftom  endowment  is  200/L  a  year;  the  number  of  scholan  m  ll»-  "T 
14.  In  addition  to  the  Qrammar  school  there  are  a  Bluo<^«jr' 
founded  by  Richard  Aldworth ;  a  schoolfor  the  m^*«»*^^S 
and  education  of  twelve  boys,  which  is  wpported by  thebia^ 
Company  of  London ;  a  National  school  buUt  and  endowed Dy«» 
late  Dr.  Sheppard,  vicar  of  Basingstoke,  and  his  wid^J  *^  jlo 
other  schools  chiefly  supported  by  contributions.  Thtf»  3^ 
several  almshouses  and  charitable  institutionSi  The  lodepeo 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  ConnexioBi  "« 
Quakers,  have  places  of  worship. 
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When  woollen  manufactures  were  first  eatabliahed  in  this  country, 
Basingstoke  obtained  a  considerable  share  in  the  business,  and  was 
particularly  noted  for  its  druggets  and  shidloons.  These  manu&ctures 
have  long  ceased  here ;  and  at  present  malting  and  the  com,  coal, 
and  timber-trade  form  the  principal  business,  for  which  its  position 
in  the  centre  of  an  eztensiTe  agri(ndtural  district,  and  its  fadnties  for 
the  conToyance  of  produce  by  canal  and  railway,  afford  many  advan- 
tages. The  principal  market,  which  is  chiefly, for  com,  is  held  on 
Wednesday ;  there  is  a  market  for  provisions  on  Saturday.  There 
are  Mrs  on  Easter  Tuesday,  Wednesday  in  Whitsun-week,  Septem- 
ber 28xd,  and  October  10th ;  all,  except  the  second,  are  chiefly  iairs  for 
cattl&  In  1829  an  Act  was  obtained  for  constituting  the  market  a 
pitehed-maiket  Under  the  powers  granted  by  this  Act  the  old  town- 
hall  was  pulled  down  and  a  new  and  very  spacious  one  erected  in 
1888  from  the  designs  of  Louis  Wyatt,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of 
10,0002.  It  contains  the  corn-market,  the  usual  corporation  rooms, 
and  a  spadous  room  for  meetings,  assemblies,  &c ;  behind  the  building 
is  the  provision  market. 

At  a  short  distance  west  from  Basingstoke  is  an  ancient  encamp- 
ment :  the  embankment  is  about  1100  yards  in  circumference,  but  no 
traces  of  a  ditch  are  visible :  it  has  two  entrances,  respectively  east  and 
west ;  its  form  is  an  irregular  oval,  approaching  to  an  oblong  square. 

John  de  Basingstoke,  a  distinguished  scholar  of  the  18tn  oentuiy. 
Sir  James  Lancaster,  the  navigator,  and  the  brothers  Joseph  and 
Thomas  Warton,  were  bom  at  Basingstoke. 

(Qough's  Camden's  Briianma;  Wamer's  CoUectwnsfor  the  HUtory 
of  Bamjfohire ;  Ikscriptiom  appended  to  Cottle's  Pieiwesqw  Viewt  in 
and  near  JBasingttokej  ComiMmiceUion  from  Basinf^stoke,) 

BASLB.    Pasel.] 

BASQUE  PBOVINCES  (in  Spanish  Lob  Provineias  Vaecongadas 
or  Baecongadas,  many  worda  being  written  by  the  Spaniards  indif- 
ferently with  a  &  or  a  v),  occupy  a  portion  of  ilLe  north  of  Spain,  and 
consist  of  the  three  provinces  of  Vlzcaya  or  Bijcaya,  Quipuzooa,  and 
Alava — ^Yizcaya  having  the  designation  of  sefiorio  (lordship).  They 
axe  situated  between  42'  25'  and  43"  28'  N.  lat.,  1*  44'  and  S**  25' 
W.  long.,  and  are  bounded  iN*.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  6.W.  and  W.  by 
Castilla  la  Yieja,  S.E  and  K  by  Navarra  and  France.  The  greatest 
length  east  to  west  is  about  85  miles ;  the  greatest  width  north  to 
south  is  about  75  miles :  the  area  and  population  are  as  follows : — 
Old  ProT.         Modern  Fror.  Sq.  Miles.     Fop.  in  1849- 

Tlacaya  Bilbao        .        .        *        .     1267  lftO,000 

Gnlpnzeoa        San  Sebastian      .        •        .622  141,762 

Alava  Yltoria       ....     1082  81,S97 

2971     378,149 

/Surface. — ^The  surface  of  the  three  provinces  forms  nearly  an 
equilateral  triangle  with  the  apex  to  the  south,  and  the  base  fronting 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Quipuzcoa  occupies  the  coast  to  the  east^  and 
Yizcaya  to  the  west,  Alava  being  inland.  The  coast  is  generally 
rocky,  and  is  indented  by  niunerous  bays.  The  Siena  Cantabrica, 
which  is  the  continuation  of  the  great  mountain  range  of  the  Pyrenees, 
extends  from  east  to  west  through  the  provinces,  and  separates  Alava 
fh^m  the  other  two.  Where  it  enters  from  Kavarra  it  is  called  the 
Sierra  de  Aralar,  but  various  other  names  are  given  to  different  portions 
of  it  as  it  extends  westward,  as  well  as  to  the  ramifications  from 
it  which  occupy  to  a  considerable  extent  all  the  three  provinces. 
The  surface  indeed  is  generally  mountainous;  but  Alava  is  higher  than 
tbe  other  two  provinces,  and  is  traversed  in  almost  aU  directions  by 
offsets  from  the  main  range,  which  nearly  surround  it  with  a  mountain 
chain,  and  fill  the  interior  with  rocky  mils  divided  from  each  other 
by  vsIIots  of  various  forms,  but  genially  deep  and  narrow. 

The  Sierra  Cantabrica  has  an  axis  of  Devonian  rocks  with  fossils. 
In  Yizcaya  the  cretaceous  system  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
surface,  consisting  of  the  bippurite  limestone,  or  equivalent  of  the 
lower  chalk,  except  in  the  vicmity  of  Bilbao  and  Bermeo,  where  the 
lias  has  superseded  it ;  and  both  are  crossed  by  a  dyke  or  upthrow 
ot  green  porphyiy.  hi  Guipuzcoa  the  mountain  Jaitzquibel,  the 
offsets  of  whi(dL  extend  from  Cape  Higuer  to  Fasages,  abounds  in 
quarries  of  sandstone  fit  for  building  and  for  nullstones,  and  contains 
also  some  lithographic  stone.  The  Sierra  de  Mirall  consists  mostly  of 
similar  strata.  There  are  also  quarries  of  marble.  In  Alava  the 
mountains  are  generally  calcareous.  There  are  marbles,  some  white, 
some  veined  with  red,  and  some  black.  In  some  districts  there  are 
hard  sandstones  and  slaty  rocks.    There  are  many  mines  of  iron. 

Riven, — The  rivers  of  Vizcaya  and  Quipuzcoa  have  generally  a 
short  course  to  the  sea  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  central 
mountain  range ;  those  of  Alava,  flowing  from  the  southern  slopes, 
&11  into  the  Ebro.  There  are  numerous  small  streams  in  Alava,  which 
form  the  Zadoira,  the  Ayuda,  and  other  smaller  rivers.  In  Vizoava 
the  longest  and  laigeet  river  is  the  Nervion,  which  rises  near  the 
confines  of  Guipuzcoa,  and  flowing  obliquely  across  the  province 
receives  the  Durango  on  the  right  bank ;  it  then  becomes  the  Ansa, 
paases  by  Bilbao,  receives  the  Salcedon  on  the  left  bank,  and  enters 
the  sea  by  a  wide  sastuary  below  Portugalete^  The  Nervion  however 
is  its  general  name  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course.  The 
Hundaca,  the  Bermeo,  the  Lequeitio,  and  the  Ondarroa  have  each  a 
short  course  to  the  sea.  In  Guipuzcoa  the  laigest  rivers  are  the 
Deba  or  Deva,  the  Urola,  the  Ona,  the  Oyarzun,  and  the  Bidasoa, 
which  in  its  lower  course  divides  Guipuzcoa  from  France. 


Climaie, — ^The  climate  in  the  two  coast-provinces  is  mild,  but 
somewhat  damp,  in  consequence  of  the  sea-breezes,  which  frequently 
bring  rain,  but  also  cool  the  atmosphere  in  summer,  and  diminish  the 
cold  in  winter.  In  Alava  also  the  mountains  arrest  the  clouds  and 
produce  rain.  In  summer  the  heat  is  concentrated  in  the  narrow 
valleys,  and  is  sometimes  intense ;  but  the  climate  in  all  the  three 
provinces  is  generally  salubrious. 

Soil  and  Productiona, — The  aspeciof  the  country  is  very  picturesque. 
The  hills  are  generally  wooded  to  the  summits  with  oaks,  beeches, 
evei^green  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  other  trees.  The  pasture-lands,  unlike 
those  of  central  Spain,  are  of  a  rich  green.  The  soil,  although  it  is 
chiefly  composed  of  day,  is  rendered  very  productive  by  the  industry 
of  its  inhabitants.  From  a  very  early  period  they  have  mixed  the 
day  with  calcareous  earth ;  and  agriculture  is  better  understood  here 
than  in  most  of  the  other  parts  of  Spain.  Oxen  are  used  in  ploughing, 
but  spade-husbandry  is  very  generally  adopted.  The  priucif^ 
products  are  wheat,  barley,  pulse,  flax,  hemp,  and  pasture.  Alava 
produces  also  oil,  and  a  weak  sort  of  wine  called  chacoli  by  the 
inhabitants ;  but  the  principal  beverage  of  the  Basques  is  cider. 

There  are  numerous  iron-mines  and  small  furnaces.  The  ores  are 
very  rich ;  copper  and  tin  are  also  obtained.  Marble  of  various 
kinds,  jasper,  and  porphyry  are  wrought  The  pre^|>aration  of  char- 
coal, and  the  fisheries  along  their  extensive  coast  and  m  the  numerous 
bays  afford  employment  to  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are  not 
engaged  in  agriculture.  There  are  numerous  mills  for  grinding  flour, 
which  ia  one  of  their  exports. 

Towns  t»  Viteaya. — jBUhao  is  the  capitaL  [Bilbao.]  Bermeo,  a 
small  town  and  shallow  port,  is  situated  in  a  bay  near  the  eostuaiy  of 
the  river  Bermeo,  13  miles  N.K.K.  from  Bilbao.  It  is  defended  by 
three  forts*  It  contains  several  mills  and  a  forge,  and  the  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  very  lucrative  fishery:  population  about  4000.  Ercilla, 
the  author  of  the  Spanish  poem  'La  Araucana/  was  born  here. 
Ihiranao,  18  miles  £.S.K  from  Bilbao,  is  situated  near  the  junction 
of  the  Durango  with  the  Maliaria.  It  is  a  walled  town,  and  possesses 
several  large  buildings  of  tolerable  architecture,  particularly  a 
college.  It  contains  tmee  forges,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel.  Ondaaroa,  a  small  town  and  shallow  port>  situated  between 
two  lofty  mountains  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ondarroa,  22  miles 
E.  by  N.  from  Bilbao.  It  is  a  fishing  town,  with  a  population  of 
about  1500.  Ordwia,  20  miles  S.  from  Bilbao,  is  a  very  ancient 
town,  walled,  with  a  laige  plaza,  where  there  are  some  handsome 
houses  fom:  stories  high,  with  colonnades  in  front.  'Most  of  tho 
streets  are  narrow,  bfludly  paved,  and  without  footpaths.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  mountams  except  to  the  north,  where  the  road  from 
Bilbao  forms  a  broad  avenue  lined  with  poplars :  population,  8500. 
Plencitt,  12  miles  K.  from  Bilbao,  is  a  small  town  and  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Munguia.  It  is  defended  by  three  batterie&  The 
population,  about  2000,  are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing.  Porivgaleie, 
10  miles  N.N.W.  from  Bilbao,  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  eestuary 
of  the  Ansa,  or  Nervion.  There  is  a  bar  which  prevents  large 
vessels  from  getting  up  to  the  port  It  is  defended  by  batteries. 
There  are  nek  mines  of  iron  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  are 
some  foiiges ;  but  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  fishing : 
population,  1500.  Somorrostro,  7  miles  W.  from  Portugalete,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  river,  stands  in  the  valley  of  Somorrostro,  near  the 
mountain  Triano,  which  contains  inexhaustible.mines  of  iron.  There 
are  numerous  foi-ges  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  where  about 
6000  tons  of  iron  are  baki  to  be  produced  annually. 

ITowu  in  Ouipueeoa, — The  capital  is  Toloea,  Aepeitia,  17  miles  S.W. 
from  San  Sebastian,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Urola,  is  a  small  town 
containing  several  Moorish-looking  houses,  once  highly  ornamented,  but 
now  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  About  a  mile  from  Aspeitia,  in  the  vale 
of  Loyola,  is  the  monastery  of  San  Ignacio,  with  its  church,  dedicated 
to  the  foxinder  of  the  Jesuits.  It  forms  a  vast  mass  of  building, 
already  in  some  degree  ruinous.  The  walls,  which  are  of  marble 
from  the  quarries  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  inclose  the  old  family 
mansion  of  the  house  of  Loyola,  built  of  brick,  and  retained  in  the 
condition  in  which  Ignatius  left  it.  The  room  in  which  he  was  bom 
is  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  has  been  converted  into  a  strange  but 
richly-ornamented  <^pel,  with  an  altar,  and  an  effigy  of  the  saint 
painted  and  gilt.  The  church  ia  built  of  marble,  and  has  a  Corinthian 
portico  and  a  grand  fiight  of  steps.  The  interior  is  handsome :  the 
dome  is  ornamented  with  eight  carved  escutcheons  of  the  saint's 
arms,  the  royal  arms,  and  others;  and  there  are  several  chapels. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  is  elaborately  ornamented  with  inlaid 
marbles  and  carving.  Jkba  orBeva,  22  nules  W.  from  San  Sebastian, 
is  a  small  town  prettily  situated  among  wooded  hills  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Deva»  where  there  is  a  small  fishing  harbour.  It  has  a  fine  church, 
and  the  cloister  though  small  is  exquisitely  elegant.  Fitenterrabia 
(Fontarabia),  a  very  ancient  town,  celebrated  in  romance  and  poetry, 
stands  on  the  west  bonk  of  the  testuory  of  the  Bidasoa,  on  the  slope 
of  a  lull  which  has  the  form  of  an  amphitheatra  It  is  still  fortified,  and 
has  a  population  of  about  2000;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is 
Uttle  else  than  a  collection  of  ruined  mansions  with  ornamented  roofe 
projecting  over  dMapidated  balconies,  ivy-covered  battlements,  and 
broken  gateways,  walls,  and  towerB,  ffemani,  7  miles  S.S.E.  from 
San  Sebastian,  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain,  near  the  western 
bank  of  the  Urumea.    It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  straight  streets, 
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well  paved,  and  fteyeral  fountaiiiB.      It  has  a  handBome  parochial 
diurcn.      There  are  iron  forges  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood : 

E^ptdation,  2500.  Irvn,  2  miles  from  the  bridge  which  crosses  the 
idasoa  to  connect  the  road  from  Bayonne  with  Spain,  is  built  on  the 
side  of  a  small  hilL  It  is  a  poor  litUe  town,  but  has  a  large  plaza  in 
front  of  the  parish  church,  and  the  houses  are  highly  picturesque. 
The  roofs  project  far,  and  rest  on  carved  beams  of  wood  or  on  stone 
supports.  The  fronts  are  balconipd,  and  the  entrance  is  often  beneath 
a  round  solid  arch :  population,  8300.  Mondragon,  a  walled  town, 
is  situated  on  the  Deba,  near  its  souroe,  and  contains  a  population  of 
2500,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  iron-work.  An  isolated  hill, 
£1  Campanzar,  contains  an  iron-mine,  which  has  been  wrought  for 
ages.  The  ore  is  a  reddish  clay,  and  yields  40  per  cent,  of  the  finest 
metal  Motrico,  24  miles  W.  tton  San  Sebastian,  is  a  small  town  and 
harbour  in  a  bay  near  the  mouth  of  the  Deba.  The  harbour  has  a 
mole,  but  only  admits  fishing  vessels.  There  is  a  lazge  plaza,  in 
which  stands  the  town-halL  There  are  three  churches,  and  remains 
of  the  ancient  walls  and  gates.  Pcuoffea,  6  miles  E.  from  San 
Sebastian,  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  land-locked  bay,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  JaizquibeL  The  harbour  was  formerly  of  great 
importance,  and  admitted  first-class  ships,  but  is  now  so  much  sanded 
up  as  only  to  admit  moderate-sized  vessels.  The  town  contains  many 
houses  once  of  high  pretension,  and  still  distinguished  by  escut- 
cheons of  stone  handsomely  carved  over  the  doorways.  The  whole 
town  however  is  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  bay 
and  the  base  of  the  mountain,  which  rises  precipitously  behind  it 
The  streets  are  consequently  very  narrow  and  inaccessible  to  carriages : 
population,  1500.  5an<8ie6(w<tan  is  the  largest  town.  [Sebastian,  San.] 
Tolota,  15  miles  S.  from  San  Sebastian,  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  on 
the  banks  of  two  small  rivers,  and  backed  by  a  mountain  to  the  east  and 
another  to  the  west.  It  consists  of  six  streets  crossed  by  three  others, 
and  has  three  plazas,  one  of  which  is  large  and  handsome.  It  contains 
many  of  the  old  family  mansions.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  has  a 
good  portico  between  its  two  western  towers :  population,  5000.  Ver- 
gara  or  JBergara,  28  miles  S.W.  from  San  Sebastian,  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Deba  in  a  hoUow  girdled  by  mountains.  It  consists 
of  good  houses ;  and  the  streets  are  straight  and  well  paved.  The 
principal  plaza  contains  a  casa  consistorial  of  handsome  architecture. 
There  are  three  churches.  There  are  two  or  three  forges,  and  some 
common  iron-ware  is  manufactured :  population,  4000. 

2\nffna  in  Alava. —  Vitoria  is  the  capital  [VrroRiA.]  The  other 
towns  are  all  small.  Lii  Quardia,  near  the  southern  boimdary,  is  a 
walled  town  situated  on  an  elevation,  and  has  a  fortified  castle  which 
commands  the  surrounding  country.  SalvcUierra,  18  miles  E.  from 
Vitoria,  is  situated  on  elevated  groimd  near  the  east  bank  of  the 
Zadorra.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  with  towers  and  gates,  in  good 
condition.  The  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved.  There  are  two 
churches :  popidation,  1600.  The  neighbouring  moimtains  have 
quarries  of  fine  white  and  coloured  marbles. 

Government,  Afannen,  and  Language, — The  Basques,  though  incor- 
porated with  the  kingdom  of  Costilla,  retained  their  national  fueros, 
or  municipal  privileges,  with  stubborn  perseverance ;  and  many  of 
the  most  important  they  retain  to  the  present  time.  The  Basque 
fueros  wez-e  regularly  digested  for  the  first  time  in  1526,  by  a  native 
commission  appointed  by  Charles  Y.,  and  were  printed  in  1527.  The 
religious  independence  secured  by  these  fueros  is  anomalous  in  SpaizL 
Episcopal  control  is  not  submitted  to,  and  the  cura,  or  parish  priest, 
is  the  pope  of  his  town  or  village.  The  amount  of  taxes  is  determined 
by  representatives  popularly  elected;  and  the  Basques  are  exempt 
from  excise  duties  and  customs  duties,  so  that  they  obtain  such  articles 
as  salt  and  tobacco  at  a  price  much  less  than  is  paid  in  other  parts 
of  Spain. 

The  Basques  claim  the  privilege  of  imiversal  nobilii^,  which  is 
secured  by  being  merely  bom  in  these  provinces,  lliey  are  all 
Hidalgos  ('hijos  d'algo,'  sons  of  somebody).  They  are  very  brave 
and  active,  and  make  excellent  guerriUeros,  or  irregular  troops,  but 
not  good  disciplined  soldiers.  They  are  poor,  but  there  is  little  men- 
dicancy among  them.  Their  occupations  are  chiefly  agricultural,  but 
p;reat  numbers  are  employed  in  fishing  and  in  the  iron-mines  and 
iron-works.  Both  sexes  are  much  attached  to  dancing ;  thmr  music 
consists  of  the  pipe,  tabor,  and  bagpipe.  The  men  are  very  fond  of 
the  game  of  'fives,'  and  there  is  a  Fives-oourt  in  every  town  and 
almost  every  village. 

The  Basque  language  is  quite  distinct  frooi  the  Spanish,  and  from 
every  other  language  of  Europe.  It  seems  to  have  no  connection 
with  the  Irish,  the  Qaelic,  or  even  the  Welsh,  of  which  however  it 
has  been  said  to  be  a  cognate  languagOb  Mr.  Borrow  says  it  is  of 
Tartar  origin,  in  structure  resembling  Uie  Mantchou  and  Ifongolian. 
but  with  a  decided  element  of  Sanscrit  roots.  The  Basques  call 
themselves  Euscaldunac,  their  country  Euscaleria,  and  their  language 
Euscara. 

History, — The  origin  of  the  Basque  nation  is  unknown.  Humboldt 
considers  the  Basques  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  great  nation  of  the 
Iberi,  who  were  spread  over  the  whole  peninsula,  and  spoke  one  lan- 
guage modified  into  different  dialect&  In  the  time  of  the  Romans 
they  were  called  Yascones ;  and  in  the  5th  century  of  our  era  they 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Yardnli  ('Dicdonario  de  la  Acad^mia,' 
art.  'Alava').    The  territory  which  they  occupied  in  ancient  times 


extended  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  compriaed  the  three 
Basque  Provinces,  and  both  Spanish  and  French  Navarrei  (Strabo, 
book  ill ;  Pliny,  book  iii  chap.  20.)  They  were  the  only  naU^ei 
who  preserved  their  independence,  not  having  been  sabdued  by 
any  of  the  nations  who  invaded  the  peninsula.  Pompdus  was  the 
first  who,  in  the  year  B.a  60,  led  the  Roman  l^ona  into  that  ooonfay. 
A  body  of  Yascones  is  mentioned  (Tadt  'Hist'  iv.  33)  as  eerring 
against  Civilis  and  the  BatavL 

No  less  obstinate  was  their  resistance  against  the  Ootlu.  LeovigiU 
however  effected  their  final  conquest  A.D.  580.  The  Mooie  were  never 
able  to  penetrate  into  their  mountain-fiuttnessee,  and  the  Chxntisiis 
there  found  a  dielter  and  a  home.  At  the  period  of  the  Mooruk 
invasion  it  is  stated  by  the  Basque  historians  that  their  nation  obeyed 
a  Sefior,  or  Lord,  called  Andeoa,  who  had  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cantt- 
bria,  and  periahed  with  King  Don  Rodiigo  at  the  battle  of  the  Qoaddete 
in  711.  The  different  chiefs  of  those  proviaoes  were  always  connected 
with  some  of  the  most  powerful  Chnstian  kings  of  the  sunounding 
states,  and  accordingly  we  find  them  sometimes  attached  to  Navaira, 
at  other  times  to  Aragon,  to  Leon,  or  CestiUa,  according  aa  it  best 
suited  their  interests.  In  the  year  1200  Aiouso  YIIL  of  Castilla,  in 
his  wars  against  the  king  of  Kavarra,  invaded  Alava  and  Quipuzcoa, 
and  these  provinces  were  united  to  Castilla,  the  king  taking  the  cus- 
tomary oath  to  maintain  their  fueros,  or  privileges.  The  lord  of 
Yizcaya  was  already  an  ally  of  the  CastiUan  king.  In  the  14th  centniy 
Nufto  de  Lara,  the  nineteenth  and  last  lord  of  Yizcaya^  died,  leaving 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  Juan  of  Aragon.  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  who  was  guardian  to  the  daughten,  put  Juan  to  death,  and 
annexed  the  lord^p  to  the  crown  of  Castilla. 

{Diceioncuio  de  EtpaAa,  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  History ;  Ford* s 
Handbook  of  Spain;  Madoz,  XHedonario  de  Btpa/^a.) 

BASQUES,  PATS  DES  (country  of  the  Basques),  a  district  in  the 
south-west  extremity  of  France  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  now  included 
in  the  department  of  Basses-Pyr^^es,  comprehended  the  three 
districts  of  Labour,  Basse  Navarre,  and  La-Soule. 

Pays-des-Basques  was  bounded  N.  by  the  Adour  In  the  lower  part 
of  its  course,  and  by  a  line  drawn  eastward  from  that  river;  &  by 
the  Pyrenees ;  W.  by  the  ocean  and  the  river  Bidasoa ;  and  R  \!j 
the  country  of  Bdam.  The  whole  difitrict  is  mountainous,  and  the 
soil  in  general  sterile ;  but  there  is  good  timber  in  the  mountains. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Seison  which  falls  into  the  Gave  d'OMron, 
and  the  Bidouze  and  the  Nive  which  fall  into  the  Adour.  Two  prin- 
cipal roads  from  France  into  Spain  cross  this  territory;  the  road  to 
lladrid  through  Burgos  passes  through  Bayonne  and  St.-Jean-de-Lu2 ; 
that  to  Madrid  through  Pampeluna  passes  through  St-Jean-Pied-de- 
Port    [PTBfeN^ES,  Bassbb.] 

The  district  of  Labour  formed  with  some  of  the  adjacent  vaUejs 
the  bishopric  of  Bayonnei  It  was  governed  by  its  own  viscounts  in 
the  11th  and  12th  centuries;  subsequently  it  was  united  to  Gaaoogne 
and  included  in  the  domains  of  the  house  of  B6am,  and  witili  that 
territory  was  added  to  the  possessions  of  the  crown  upon  the  aoora- 
sion  of  Henri  lY. 

JBatte  Navarre,  or  Lower  Navarre,  the  capital  of  whidi  was  St- 
Jean-Pied-de-Port,  was  originally  a  small  district  of  the  kingdom  ct 
Navarre,  which  was  held  by  the  descendants  of  the  Navanese  kings 
of  the  house  of  d' Albret,  azid  from  which  the  kings  of  France  took 
the  title  of  kings  of  Navarre  after  this  little  sovereignty  was  united 
to  the  French  crown  by  the  accession  of  Henri  lY.  The  disbict  is 
now  divided  between  the  arrondissements  of  Bayonne  and  Manl^n. 

The  district  of  La-Soule  of  which  Maul^on  was  the  capital,  gave 
title  from  early  times  to  viscounts,  who  governed  it  down  to  the 
end  of  the  13th  centu^.  It  was  united  to  the  crown  in  1607,  and 
is  now  comprised  in  the  arrondissement  of  Maul^on. 

^  The  manners,  the  costume,  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  ^s 
district  show  that  they  have  a  different  origin  from  the  other  inhabit* 
ants  of  Europe.  They  are  a  lively,  industrious  people,  muacolar 
and  well  made,  active  in  body,  frank  in  manners,  and  passionate  in 
character.  Their  language  is  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Iberian,  which 
prevailed  over  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Spain,  and  over  &e 
south-west  part  of  France. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  Basques  were  notorious  for  their  propenaity 
to  brigandage,  and  for  the  rapidity  with  which  they  retired  to  their 
mountains,  outstripping  all  pursuit. 

(Malte-Brun ;  Humboldt^  (William)  Becherekei  Mr  let  HobUanU 
primHtft  de  VBtpagne  :  Dieitionfnavre  de  la  France.) 

BASRAH,  also  called  BASSORAH  and  BUSRAH,  a  town  in  the 
pashaUo  of  Baghdad,  is  aitaated  in  SO*"  25'  N.  lat,  47**  85'  &  long., 
on  both  sides  of  a  creek  or  canal  lying  on  the  ri^dit  bank  of  the  Shatt- 
el-Arab,  the  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates.  Basrah  ia  about  seven  miles  in  circumference^  but  the 
area  includes  extensive  corn-fields  and  plantations  of  date^rees,  and 
is  intersected  by  canals,  on  which  numerous  boats  are  emploTed. 
Stone  for  building  cannot  be  procured  except  at  a  great  distance, 
and  wood  likewise  is  expensive.  Only  a  few  houses  are  built  of  bnmt 
bricks  and  mortar;  the  greater  number  of  them,  as  well  as  the  ct^ 
wall,  are  made  of  sun-dried  clay,  which  is  sometimes  faced  with 
burnt  bricks.  The  town  is  extremely  filthy.  It  has  five  gates: 
the  B&b-el-Rob&t,  B&b-Baghdad,  B&b-Zobeir,  BAb-el^3er^'t,  and  BAb^- 
Mtjmiiah.     Thevnumber  of  itsiinhabitants  ia  estimated  to  amount 
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io  about  60,000,  consiBting  of  Arabs,  Turks,  Armenianfl,  Jows,  and  a 
few  Nestorian  ChriBtiana.  The  greater  proportion  are  Mohammedans 
of  the  Sunni  sect.  The  Shatt-el-Arab,  which  falls  into  the  Persian 
Gulf  about  70  miles  below  Basrah,  has  a  bar  at  the  mouth  on  which 
IB  only  12  feet  of  water,  but  there  is  a  deep  ohannel  within,  which 
enables  ships  of  500  tons  burden,  if  thej  pass  the  bar  at  spring-tides, 
to  ascend  the  river  to  Basrah.    [Baghdad,  Pashalio  of.] 

With  the  exception  of  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  are  covered 
with  rice-fields  and  plantations  of  palm-trees,  the  country  around 
Baarah  is  entirely  uncultivated,  and  towards  the  west  and  south  the 
barren  desert  begins  immediately  at  the  walls  of  the  town.  Basrah 
is  an  important  trading  depdt^  and  the  chief  inlet  by  which  the 
products  of  Hindustan  and  the  eastern  countries  are  introduced  into 
this  part  of  the  Tiurkish  empire.  Its  commerce  is  therefore  considerable, 
and  similar  in  character  to  that  of  Abou-Shbhb,  from  which  place 
it  is  distant  about  200  miles  ^f.W.  Six  or  eight  Bsitish  ships  arrive 
annually,  but  the  chief  part  of  the  traffic  is  carried  on  in  Arabian 
vessd^  which  belong  to  the  merchants  of  Muscat.  The  imports 
received  at  Basrah  are  indigo,  sugar,  spices,  &&,  from  Hindustan,  tin 
from  Banoa,  shawls  from  Persia,  pearls  from  Bahrein,  and  cotton  and 
woollen  goods  and  cuUery  ftom  Europe ;  the  exports  are  principally 
bullion,  pearls,  dates,  copper,  raw  silk,  horses,  and  drugs.  It  has 
occasionally  happened  that  the  amount  of  dates  exported  has  been 
more  than  10,000  tons  in  the  year.  The  traffic  in  the  interior  of  the 
countiy  is  chiefly  conducted  by  caravans  to  Aleppo  and  Baghdad. 

The  town  of  Basrah  was  foimded  by  Otbah  ben  Qazwftn,  at  the 
command  of  the  Kalif  Omar  ben  Ehittdb,  in  the  year  635  or  636  of 
the  Christian  era.  But  this  ancient  city  was  situated  eight  miles 
south-west  of  the  present  Basrah,  (it  the  modem  town  of  Zobeir, 
where  its  ruins  are  still  to  be  found.  It  was  built  on  the  canal  of 
Obollah  or  ObUlah,  which  formerly  proceeded  from  Hit,  three  days' 
journey  north  of  Hillah,  and  ran  parallel  to  the  Euphrates,  to  uie 
Gulf  of  Khor  Abdallah ;  the  bed  of  this  canal  may  still  be  traced. 
It  appears  that  the  ancient  town  of  Baarah  was  deserted  and  fell  into 
decay  in  consequence  of  this  canal  being  neglected. 

(Kinneir's  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire  ;  Niebiihr's  Beitebeichrei- 
hung  fMch  Arabieny  Ac» ;  Keppel's  Jowmey  from  India  to  England  ; 
Chesne/s  Swroey  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris :  London,  1850.) 

BASS^  an  island  or  rather  rock  in  the  Frith  of  ForUi,  about  three 
miles  (torn,  the  shore,  directly  opposite  the  promontory  upon  which 
the  ancient  fortress  of  Tantallon  is  situated;  in  56^  5'  K.  lat., 
2^  37'  W.  long. 

The  rock  appears  to  be  principally  composed  of  green-stone  and 
trap.  It  is  nearly  round,  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  420  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Towards  the  south,  that  is,  opposite 
the  mainland,  it  declines  with  shelving  rocks  to  the  water,  and  there 
affords  the  ozdy  landing  place.  Towards  the  west,  north,  and  east, 
it  rises  peipendicularly  out  of  the  sea  nearly  200  feet  high ;  and  in 
some  places  the  precipices  hang  over.  In  others  the  rock  is  excavated 
to  a  great  depth  by  the  waves  :  one  cavern  runs  quite  through  the 
rock  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  affords  shelter  to  a  vast 
number  of  wild  pigeons.  The  sea  is  deep  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs, 
but  shallow  where  the  rock  declines.  A  spring  on  the  summit  of  the 
rock  in  former  times  supplied  water  to  the  garrison  of  a  small  castle. 
There  is  pasture  for  a  few  sheep.  The  island  is  frequented  by 
flocks  of  aquatic  birds,  which  continue  there  during  the  summer,  and 
almost  cover  the  entire  surface  with  their  nests.  Of  these  birds  the 
solan  geese  (the  PclecamuBassanus  of  Linnaeus)  are  the  most  abundant. 
They  arrive  in  March  and  leave  in  September;  but  a  few  stay 
throughout  the  winter.  This  is  the  only  island  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Britain  which  the  solan  goose  frequents.  "  Twelve  solan  geese 
with  their  feathers  on"  are  annually  paid  to  the  minister  of  North 
Berwick  as  vicar  of  the  Bass. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  that  of  his  successor,  this  ialand 
was  used  as  a  state  prison.  After  the  revolution  of  1688  a  body  of 
men  took  possession  of  it,  and  it  had  the  doubtful  honour  of  being 
the  last  -plBee  in  Great  Britain  which  held  out  for  James  II. 

(GougVs  Camden's  Britannia  ;  Carlisle's  Topographical  Dictionary 
of  Scotland  ;  New  Statistical  AceowU  of  Scotland  ;  The  Bass  Bock,  hy 
T.  M'Crie,  D.D.,  &a) 

BASS'S  STRAIT,  between  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  or  Tasmania.  [Austbalia;  New  South  Wales;  Yiotobia; 
Van  Diemen's  Land.] 

BASSA,  also  called  BAFFA  or  BUFFA,  is  the  best  port  on  that 
part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  which  is  called  the  Grain  Coast,  and  is 
situated  between  the  oapes  of  Mesurado  and  Las  Palmas.  Bassa.is 
about  70  or  80  miles  jErom  Cape  Mesurado,  and  a  few  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  the  American  colony  of  Liberia,  in  about  T**  N.  lat, 
IC  20'  W.  loDg.  It  was  formerly  much  resorted  to  by  trading  vessels, 
for  a  sort  of  coarse  pepper  which  grows  on  this  coast  in  great 
abundance.  In  later  times  it  was  only  occasionally  resorted  to  by  vessels 
trading  to  the  contiguous  coasts  for  slaves.  The  coimtry  about  it 
produces  oranges,  lemons,  and  bananas;  it  has  also  good  pastures, 
and  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  reared. 

BASSA'NO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Vicenza  in  Austrian  Italy, 
18  situated  on  a  gentle  declivity  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Brenta  on 
the  northern  boiler  of  the  great  Paduan  plain,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
lower  hills  which  rise  gradually  to  the  north  and  west  of  it  towards 


the  Alps  of  the  Tyrol.  It  is  on  the  direct  road  from  Padua  to  Trent, 
24  miles  N.  from  Padua,  and  17  miles  N.N.K  from  Vicenza.  The 
town  is  joined  to  a  suburb  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Brenta  by  a 
handsome  bridge  originally  built  by  Palladio,  and  afterwards  restored 
by  the  architect  Ferracina.  Several  of  the  churches  of  Bassano  are 
decorated  with  paintings  by  Qiacomo  da  Ponte  (»lled  '  H  Bassano,' 
and  his  son  iVancesco,  both  natives  of  this  town. 

The  origin  of  Bassano  is  not  Imown.  •  It  is  first  noticed  in  the 
history  of -the  fEunily  of  Eccelino,  the  lords  of  the  March  of  Treviso, 
under  the  emperors  of  the  house  of  Hohenstauffen.  The  famous 
Eccelino  da  Bomano  of  cruel  memory  resided  here  some  time,  and 
built  the  tower  which  still  goes  by  his  name.  Francis  L  of  Carrara, 
lord  of  Padua,  embellished  and  fortified  the  town.  It  afterwards 
passed  imder  the  dominion  of  the  Yisoonti  of  Milan,  who  gave  it  up 
in  1404  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  Under  that  republic  BMsano  and 
its  territory  formed  a  separate  province,  which  was  administered  by 
a  representative  of  the  Senate,  who  was  the  political  and  military 
governor.  During  the  war  of  the  league  of  Cambray  against  Venice  in 
the  beginning  of  Uie  16th  century  Bassano  was  taken  and  re-taken  by 
the  belligerents,  and  was  plundered  by  the  emperor  Maximilian's  Ger- 
man soldiers.  It  afterwards  enjoyed  peace  for  nearly  three  centuries, 
until  Bonaparte  seized  it  in  1797  with  the  rest  of  the  Venetian  terri- 
tory, and  iken.  gave  it  up  to  Austria  by  the  peace  of  Campo  Formic. 

Bassano  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade :  it  has  manuflEictures  of 
woollen  cloths,  straw  hats,  and  leather;  and  it  exports  a  great 
quantity  of  silk,  the  produce  of  its  own  territory.  There  is  a  large 
printing  establishment  which  has  paper-mills  and  a  school  of  engraving 
annexed  to  it.  Bassano  has  about  10,000  inhabitants.  The  country 
aroimd  is  hilly,  and  covered  with  vines  and  olive-trees,  and  interspersed 
with  villages. 

BASSEIN,  a  town  and  port  in  the  province  of  Aurungabad,  situated 
on  the  point  of  the  continent  of  Hindustan  opposite  to  the  north  end 
of  the  island  of  Salsette,  in  19**  20'  N.  lat,  and  72°  52'  E.  long. 

Bassein  was  once  a  city  and  fortress  of  importance.  In  1581  it 
was  ceded  to  the  Portuguese,  under  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  con- 
cluded by  them  with  the  Sultan  of  Cambay,  and  for  more  thfm  two 
centuries  it  remained  in  the  imdisturbed  possession  of  that  nation. 
In  1750  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Mahrattas,  from  whom  it  was 
captured  by  the  British  in  1774.  By  the  treaty  of  Poonah,  Bassein 
was  however  again  relinquished  to  the  Mahrattas.  In  1780  the 
fortress  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  British,  but  was  given  up 
again  in  1782.  In  1802  the  Peishwa  Bajee  Rao  fled  to  Bassein  from 
his  rival  Holkar,  and  sought  the  protection  of  the  British  government, 
with  whom  he  concluded  a  treaty.  In  1818  Bassein,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Peishwa's  territories,  was  definitely  taken  by  the  British. 

The  state  of  cultivation  exhibited  in  the  surrounding  countiy  is 
at  present  fiourishing.  To  the  north  and  north-east  of  Bassein  are 
forests  of  teak-wood,  from  which  the  ship-building  establishments  at 
Bombay  are  supplied.  A  coosiderable  part  of  the  agricultural 
population  are  professors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  it  is 
probable  was  introduced  among  them  by  the  early  European  settlers 
from  Portugal. 

(RennelVs  Memoir;  Mill's  British  India;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

BASSETERRE  is  the  capital  of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's  in 
the  West  Indies ;  in  17'  20'  N.  lat.,  62"  60'  W.  long.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
river.  It  was  founded  in  1623.  The  houses  are  generally  well 
built,  and  there  is  an  open  square  in  tiie  centre  of  the  town.  Basse- 
terre is  defended  by  three  forts.  A  new  jail  was  built  in  1846 ;  it 
has  an  iron  roof  which  was  made  at  Glasgow.  There  is  one  small 
church,  and  a  second  was  commenced  in  1845.  A  sum  of  600^.  was 
voted  in  each  of  the  years  1846-7-8,  for  the  encouragement  of 
education,  under  the  Episcopal,  Wesleyan,  and  Moravian  bodies.  A 
savings  bank  was  established  in  1847.  The  district  of  Basseterre 
conttuns  17  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  two  parishes,  St.  George's 
and  St.  Peter's,  and  sends  six  members  to  the  assembly — ^the  former 
sending  fotur,  the  latter  two  members.  Basseterre  is  the  name  given 
by  the  French  to  the  district  from  its  being  the  lower  portion  of  the 
island.  The  vale  of  Basseterre  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  well 
cultivated.  The  anchorage  is  in  an  open  bay,  and  a  continual  heavy 
surf  beats  on  the  shore,  which  is  a  sandy  beach.  As  this  prevents 
any  wharf  or  quay  being  erected,  the  goods  are  shipped  in  a  boat 
caUed  a  'moses,'  manned  by  expert  rowers,  who,  watching  the  lull 
of  the  surf,  pull  on  shore,  laying  the  broadside  of  the  boat  to  the 
beach  so  as  to  roll  out  or  admit  the  cargo.  Those  articles  which  are 
packed  in  water-tight  casks,  as  rum,  &c.,  are  generally  floated  off  or 
on  shore.    A   lighthouse   was  built  on  the  beach  in  1846.    [St. 

CHAiaTOPHEB'&] 

BASSETERRE.    [OaADALOUPE;  Mabub-Galahtb.] 

BASSEVELDK    [Fiandeiis,  East.] 

BASSICNANA.    [Albbsandria.] 

BASSIQNY,  a  district  in  the  former  province  of  Champagne  in 
France,  now  forms  the  arrondissements  of  Chaumont  and  litngres  in 
the  department  of  Haute-Mame,  the  canton  of  Qondrecourt  in  the 
department  of  Mouse,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  arrondissement  of 
Bar-Bur-Aube  in  the  department  of  Aube.  Its  chief  towns  were 
Langres,  Chaumont,  and  Bourbon-les-Bains.  [Mabkb,  Haute; 
Meuse,  Department  of.]     (Dictiormaire  de  la  France.) 
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BASSORAH.    [Basrah.] 

BASTAN,  or  BAZTAN,  VALLEY  OP.    [Navarra.] 

BASTENNES.    [LANDEa.] 

BASTI'A,  formerly  the  capital  and  still  the  most  populous  and 
oommeroial  town  in  the  Island  of  Corsica,  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  island,  in  42°  42'  N.  lat,  9""  27'  K  long.,  distant  67  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Ajoccio,  95  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Toulon,  and  56  miles 
W.S.W.  from  Piombino  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany  :  the  population  in 
1846  was  12,571.  The  port  of  Bastia  is  formed  by  alittle  cieek,  which 
ia  defended  by  a  mole  164  yaixls  long,  running  north  and  souUi.  At 
the  end  of  the  mole  is  a  fixed  light  52 1  feet  high,  which  can  be  seen 
at  a  distance  of  10  miles.  The  harbour  is  not  very  safe,  nor  adapted 
for  Tessels  of  large  burden.'  A  singular  rook  at  its  entrance  has  rery 
much  the  appearance  of  a  lion  in  repose.  The  natiras  call  it  *  II  Leone.' 


Seek  caUed  the  Lion  of  Battis. 

It  la  of  mnch  use  as  a  breakwater  when  the  north  winds  drive  the 
waters  before  them.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  between  '  II  Leone ' 
and  the  extremity  of  the  mole  ia  only  76  yards  wide.  The  town  is 
fortified  with  walls  and  bastions.  Outside  the  fortifications  are  exten- 
sive suburbs.  High  hilla  rise  behind  the  town,  above  which  the  higher 
range  which  runs  through  the  island  from  north  to  south  is  seen.  The 
view  from  Bastia  over  the  Tuscan  Sea  is  very  fine.  It  embraces  the 
islands  of  Elba,  Capraja,  and  Monte-Cristo,  and  the  distant  coast  of 
Tuscany.  The  streets  of  Bastia  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  lofty,  and 
built  after  the  Italian  fashion.  The  Cour  Imperiale,  or  High  Court  of 
Justice,  civil  and  criminal,  for  the  island,  sits  at  Bastia.  Sastia  has  a 
college  or  superior  school,  tribimals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce, 
and  a  public  library.  Of  the  churches  the  principal  are  the  cathedral, 
and  the  churches  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Roch,  and  of  the  Concep- 
tion. The  peonle  of  Bastia  speak  Italian,  but  most  of  them  are  also 
acquainted  with  French.  Shoe-  and  glove-leather,  soap,  wax-candles, 
and  liqueurs  are  the  principal  manufactures.  Wine,  oil,  hides,  timber, 
and  cattle  are  exported.  A  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants 
find  employment  in  fishing.  Steamers  ply  weekly  between  Bastia  and 
Marseille.  A  road  leads  from  Bastia  to  Ajaccio  across  the  island, 
and  another  leads  along  the  eastern  coast  to  Bonifacio,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Corsica.     [Corsica.]    {Dictionnaire  de  la  France.) 

BASTIDE,  LA.    [ARiioE  ;  PTRfeNfeBS,  Basses.] 

BAT'AVI,  or  BAT  ATI  (Juv.  viii  51 ;  Lucan  I  431 ;  the  form 
Betavi  also  occurs  in  inscriptions),  the  name  of  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  South  Holland  and  some  adjacent  parts.  The  Batavi  were 
a  Germanic  tribe  who  some  time  before  the  age  of  Csesar  settled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Vahalis,  the  present  Waal,  a  branch  of  the  Lower 
Rhine.  They  occupied  the  district  between  the  Vahalis  and  the  Mosa 
above  their  junction,  and  also  the  island  formed  by  the  northern  arm 
of  the  Rhine  (or  Rhine  of  Leyden),  the  Yahalis  and  Mosa  after  their 
junction,  and  the  ocean,  which  island  now  constitutes  part  of  the 
province  of  South  Holland-  Caesar  ('  De  BelL  Gall.'  iv.  10),  who  men- 
tions their  country  by  the  name  of  Insula  Batavorum,  or  Island  of  iJie 
Batavi,  appears  to  consider  it  as  belonging  to  Qermany,  and  not  to 
Gkiul ;  the  limits  of  Belgic  Qaul  on  that  side  being  placed  at  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Rhine,  or  Waal,  after  its  junction  with  the 
Moea,  or  Maas.  CsDsar  did  not  carry  the  war  into  the  countiy  of  the 
Batavi.  Under  Augustus  the  Batavi  became  allies  of  the  Romana 
Drusus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  dug  a  canal.  Fossa  Dnisiana^  which  con- 
nected the  Rhine  with  the  modem  Yssel.  Besides  the  Batavi,  there  was 
another  people  on  the  same  island  called  by  the  Roman  historians 
Canninefotes,  who  were  of  the  same  origin  aa  the  Batavi  (Tacitus, 
*  Hist'  iv.  15.)  Under  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  the  Romans 
had  completely  established  their  dominion  over  the  Batavi ;  for  we 
find  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  the  Peutinger  Table  two  Roman 
roads  across  the  country — one  from  Lugdunum  (Leyden)  eastward  to 
Trajectum  (Utrecht),  and  following  the  course  of  the  Northern  Rhine 
to  its  separation  from  the  Vahal^;  and  another  from  Lugdunimi 
Bouthwai^  across  the  island  to  the  Mosa,  and  then  eastward  along  the 
bank  of  that  river  and  the  Vahalis  to  Noviomagua  (Nymogen).  The 
Batavi  were  employed  by  Agricola  in  his  wars  in  Britain.  (Tacitus, 
'Agric.*  36.)  In  some  inscriptions  they  are  called  "friends  and 
brothers  of  the  Roman  people,"  or  of  the  "Roman  emperors."  The 
date  of  one  of  these  inscriptions  is  determined  by  the  name  of  the 
emperor  Aurelius.     (Gruter.  IxxL)    Although  the  name  Batavi  has 


fallen  into  disuse,  it  has  alwaya  been  emplo3red  by  modem  aothon 
writing  in  Latin  to  signify  the  Dutch  or  HoUandera  generally.  The 
name  of  the  Batavi  can  be  traoed  even  now  in  that  of  Betawe,  which 
is  a  district  of  the  ancient  Insula  Batavorum,  between  the  Rhine,  the 
Waal,  and  the  Lek.    [BimrwE.! 

The  chief  towna  of  the  Island  of  the  BataTi  wero  Lngdmimn 
(Leyden)  and  Batavodunim,  both  of  which  being  Celtic  names  give 
confirmation  to  the  opinion  that  the  Celtic  race  extended  at  one  tiiod 
as  far  north  as  the  lower  oomne  of  the  Rhine. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  3rd  oenturv  the  Salian  Franka  established 
themselves  in  the  country  of  ^e  Batavi ;  thej  were  driven  beyond  the 
Maas  by  the  Friaiana  in  the  reign  of  Julian.  After  this  the  Insula 
Batavomm  formed  part  ot  Freaia,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Men> 
vingiana  extended  southward  aa  fhr  aa  the  Schelde.  Tb»  Fneiao 
territoiy  was  afterwards  divided  into  Fresia  Hereditaria  in  the  wert, 
which  was  governed  by  hereditary  counts ;  and  Froria  Libera  in  th« 
east,  which  continued  independent  The  Tssel  formed  the  diviacn 
between  the  two.  About  the  11th  century  Western  Frena  b^gan  to 
be  called  Holland,  aa  some  say  from  kohl  land, '  low  hoUow  land,'  ami 
its  counts  were  styled  counts  of  Holland  The  country  of  the  Baiari 
formed  the  southern  part  of  their  dominiona ;  bat  the  ialands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Maas,  and  between  it  and  the  Schelde,  were  the  aabject 
of  frequent  contention  between  them  and  the  counts  of  Flanders. 

BATATIA,  a  city  on  the  north  coast  of  Java,  is  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  an  extensive  bay,  about  dO  miles  KS.K  from  the  Stniti  of 
Sunda,  in  6'  9'  8.  lat,  106'  62'  E.  long.  It  was  former^  a  native 
village  called  Jaocatra.  The  Dutch  established  a  foctory  here  in  161^ 
and  the  English  did  the  same  six  years  later ;  but  the  Dutch  having 
oonquered  the  country  founded  the  present  town  under  the  name  of 
Batavia,  and  removed  the  government  from  Bantam  in  1619.  It 
finally  became  the  capital  of  their  East  Indian  empire  and  the  rem- 
dence  of  the  govemor-general;  and  the  English  having  taken  pari 
with  the  natives  in  opposing  the  Dutch,  retirod  from  the  place.  The 
Dutch  graduaUy  increased  their  power,  and  the  town  rose  lapidlv  to 
importance  and  became  the  emporium  of  all  the  produce  of  hida, 
China,  and  Japan,  as  no  ship  was  allowed  to  proceed  direct  to  Holland 
without  first  touching  at  this  port,  except  the  ooffee  ships  from  Mocha. 
In  1811  Holland  having  become  a  province  of  the  FMndi  empire 
Batavia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
the  English.  By  the  treaty  of  1815  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  who 
resumed  the  govemment  in  the  following  year.  The  city  of  Batavia 
and  its  subiu-bs  constitute  one  of  four  departments  into  which  the 
province  of  Batavia  is  divided.    [Java.] 

Batavia  is  an  important  place  from  its  excellent  bay  and  its  advan- 
tageous position  for  European  commerocL     It  stands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Jaccatra  in  the  midst  of  swamps  and  marriie^  soiromided 
by  trees  and  jungle  which  prevent  the  exhalations  from  being  carried 
off  by  a  firee  circulation  of  the  air,  and  render  the  town  peculxariy 
exposed  to  marsh  miasmata.    Besides  this,  all  the  principal  streets 
are  traversed  by  canals,  planted  on  each  side  with  rows  of  trees,  over 
which  there  are  bridges  at  the  end  of  almost  every  street     Th^'j 
have  also  booms,  which  are  drawn  across  at  sunset  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  boats  in  and  out     These  canals  are  common  reoeptades 
for  filth,  and  in   the   diy   season   their  stagnant   and  dimmished 
waters  emit  a  most  intolerable  stench,  while  in  the  wet  season  they 
overflow  their  banks  and  leave  a  quantity  of  offenaive  sUmei    Frc»m 
these  united  causes  it  is  not  surprising  that  Batavia  has  been  consi- 
dered the  most  xmhealthy  spot  in  the  worid,  and  has  been  desigBated 
the  storehouse  of  disease.     From  an  account  which  was  kept  of  the 
deaths  which  occurred  from  1730  to  1752  it  would  appear  tiiat  the 
total  number  amounted  to  upwards  of  1,100,000.     Donng  the  French 
occupation  the  walls  of  the  town  were  removed  by  Qeneral  DaendelB 
with  the  view  of  admitting  a  freer  circulation  of  air,  and  with  the 
materials  the  cantonment  of  Weltevreden  was  built  a  short  distaace 
from  the  town  inland.    Since  1815  many  improvements  have  been 
effected  in  the  arrangements  of  the  streets  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  town.    A  new  city  with  wide  streets,  oonmio^ous  hooses,  and 
large  squares  has  been  built  on  the  elevated  grounds  fkrth^  iidaiid. 
For  several  miles  this  new  city  presents  a  succession  of  large  handsome 
dwellings,  standing  in  extensive  gardens  and  surrounded  br  cocoa-nut, 
banana,  and  other  trees,  the  shade  of  which  is  exceedingly  agreeable 
to  the  occupants  of  the  houses.    Here  are  the  residences  of  the  Euro- 
pean merchants,  many  of  whom  are  English.    The  govemment  offices, 
the  warehouses,  and  stores  of  the  merchants,  which  are  occupied 
during  the  day  only,  are  still  retained  in  the  old  town.     The  perma- 
nent inhabitants  of  the  old  town  are  chiefly  Chinese,  Malaya,  and 
descendants  of  early  Portuguese  settlers.   The  most  remoukable  build- 
ings in  the  old  town  are  the  custom-house,  the  "bonding  wardioasee, 
the  '  lombongs,'  or  coffee  stores,  the  exchange,  the  bank  of  Java,  the 
factory  of  the  Commercial  Company,  and  the  Chinese  and  Portofaese 
hospitals.    In  the  new  city  the  large  military  barracks,  the  atadthans, 
the  military  hospital,  the  Catholic  church,  the  prison,  the  military 
clubhouse,  and  the  theatre  are  built  round  the  square  of  Weltevreden. 
In  Konings  Plein  (King's  Square)  there  is  a  beautify  Protestant 
church,  and  between  it  and  Weltevreden  a  new  citadel    Along  the 
Ryswijk  Canal  are  the  governor's  house ;  Harmony  House,  a  spadcnu 
building  in  which  fiStes  are  given ;  and  the  hotel  of  the  literary  society. 
Among  the  literary  and  scientific  establishments  may  be  mentioned  the 
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Society  of  Arts  and  Soienoee,  to  whioh  belongs  a  moBeum  of  natural 
histoiy ;  and  tho  primary  achool,  which  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  government.  The  houses  are  well  built^  dean,  and  spacious,  and 
their  ciHiBtruction  is  suited  to  the  country.  The  doors  and  windows  are 
lofty,  and  the  ground-floors  are  covered  with  flags  of  marble,  which 
are  kept  oonstantly  wet,  and  impart  a  coolness  to  the  dwelling.  The 
inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  bium  aromatio  woods  and  resins,  and 
to  scatter  about  a  profusion  of  odoriferous  flowers,  of  which  there  are 
great  abundance  and  variety.  During  the  prosperity  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Ck>mpany,  Batavia  obtained  the  title  of  Queen  of  the  East, 
as  the  resources  of  all  other  districts  were  sacrifloed  to  its  exclusive 
oommeroe;  but  its  splendour  has  decreased  owing  chiefly  to  the 
increase  of  the  British  empire  in  India.  There  are  numerous  good 
roads  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  swamps  and  morasses  through  which  Batavia  is  approached  are 
in  a  certain  degree  a  protection  againsi  hostile  attack,  for  Uie  destruc- 
tion of  the  roads  which  cross  them  to  the  town  would  make  the 
advance  of  heavy  artillery  impracticable.  Towards  the  bay  the  water 
is  too  shallow  to  admit  even  of  a  boat  coming  within  gunshot-range 
of  the  castle,  except  by  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  river,  which  may 
be  closed  by  booms. 

The  population  of  Batavia,  by  the  Census  of  1832,  was  118,800,  of 
whom  80,000  were  Javanese  or  Malays,  9600  slaves,  2800  Europeans, 
1000  Arabians,  and  25,000  Chinese.  The  Chinese  farm  the  revenues,  are 
the  principal  artisans,  and  exclusively  manufacture  the  sugar  and 
arrack.  They  have  a  separate  quarter  outside  the  town,  the  suburbs 
of  which  occupy  a  larger  space  than  the  city  itself :  they  sufier  greatly 
from  disease,  and  the  mortality  among  them  is  very  great,  owing  to 
the  closeness  of  their  apartments  and  their  gross  manner  of  living. 
Many  junks  arrive  annually  from  China,  bringing  about  1000  settlers. 
In  1742,  in  consequence  of  a  supposed  oiganised  plan  of  insurrection 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  the  Dutch  government  perpetrated  a  most 
oold-blooded  massaore,  in  which  more  than  one-half  of  the  Chinese 
were  murdered. 

The  country  around  Batavia  is  very  beautifrd  and  fertile,  though 
flat  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Markets  are  regularly  held,  one  within 
and  the  other  outside  the  city ;  they  are  remaikably  well  supplied 
with  fruit,  which  is  the  most  abundant  article  of  vegetable  luxury ; 
the  principal  sorts  are — ^pine-apples,  oranges,  shaddocks,  lemons,  limes, 
mangoes,  bananas,  grapes,  melons,  pomegranates,  custard-apples, 
papawB,  mangosteens,  and  rombusteens,  with  many  others  mostly 
unknown  in  Europe.  Fowls,  ducks,  and  geese  are  plentiful  and  cheap ; 
turkeys,  pigeons,  and  wild-fowl  are  in  general  very  scarce,  and  butcher's 
meat  is  inferior  in  quality  and  high  in  price;  of  flsh  there  is  an 
abundant  supply,  and  turtle  are  sometimes  found.  In  1841  there 
entered  the  port  1905  ships,  of  which  1454  were  Dutch.  In  the  same 
year  the  customs  revenue  exceeded  half  a  million  sterling.  The 
imports  are  opium,  wine,  provisions,  linen  and  cotton  goods,  woollen 
manufactures,  cutlery,  and  general  European  manufactured  goods, 
Asiatic  and  West  Indian  products ;  the  exports  include  sugar,  coflbe, 
spices,  indigo,  hides,  tin,  rattans,  and  arrack:  salt  also  forms  an 
important  article  of  colonial  commerce.  Near  Batavia  there  are  some 
very  extensive  works  for  making  salt  from  sea-water. 

The  anchorage  of  Batavia  is  a  bay  about  11  miles  long  and  6  miles 
wide,  capable  of  containing  any  number  of  vessels  of  the  lareest  sise ; 
it  is  studded  with  coral  knolls  and  protected  by  several  small  islands, 
averaging  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  all  of  which  are  now  unoccupied 
except  Onrust,  a  well  fortified  island,  in  which  is  the  naval  arsenal 

These  islands  protect  the  bay  from  any  heavy  swell ;  and  as  the 
bottom  is  very  tenacious  it  becomes  a  petfectly  ^e  anchorage.  But 
when  the  sea-breeze  blows  strongit  causes  a  'cockling  sea,' which  renders 
the  communication  with  the  town  unpleasant  and  sometimes  danger- 
ous, as  the  only  landing-place  is  up  the  river ;  the  channel  of  wMch 
is  formed  by  wooden  piers  projecting  half  a  mile  into  the  sea,  and 
across  it  is  a  shallow  bar.  The  river  Jaccatra  abounds  in  large  alli- 
gators. During  the  easterly  monsoon,  which  blows  from  April  to 
October,  the  weather  is  uniformly  fine  and  warm,  but  the  north-west 
monsoon  is  always  accompanied  by  heavy  rains  and  strong  winds. 
The  summer  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  70**  to  74°  in  the  morn- 
ings and  evenings.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  78'3°  Fahr. 
The  rise  of  the  tide  is  about  6  feet. 

Races  are  occasionally  held  in  Batavia. 

(Kaffles's  Eiftory  of  Java;  Staunton's  .S^awy  to  China;  Cook's 
Voyages;  Crawftird's  History  of  the  Indian  Archipdago  ;  Horsbuigh's 
Bait  India  Direetory;  Hogendorp's  Coup  (TCEil,  «fec. ;  Captain  Keppel's 
Indian  ArchipelagOf  London,  1^5Z.)   -  ' 

BATAVIA,  REPUBLIC  OF.    [NBTHERLAmM.^ 

BATH,  the  chief  city  of  Somersetshire,  a  municipal  and  parliamen- 
tary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  tibe  hundred  of 
Bath-Forum.  It  lies  in  a  valley,  divided  by  the  river  Avon,  108  miles 
from  London  by  road,  and  106  miles  by  the  Qre^t  Western  railway ; 
in  5V  28'  N.  lat,  2"  22'  W.  long.  In  1861  the  population  of  the  city 
and  borough  of  Bath  was  54,240.  Bath  is  govemed^by  fourteen  alder- 
men and  42  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor ;  and  it  returns  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  Is  a  rectory  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Bath  and  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Bath  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  twenty-four  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
80,821  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  69,847.    Bath  gives  name 


to  the  parishes  of  Bathwick,  Bathampton^  Batheaston,  and  Bathford, 
in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Bath  is  placed  upon  tiie  great  western  oolitic  range,  which  attains 
its  greatest  elevation  on  LaDsdown,  where  its  summit  is  813  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This  range  is  intersected  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  by  deep  transverse  valleys,  but  re-appears  on  the  south 
of  the  Avon,  where  its  elevation  is  so  broken  that  its  continuity  is 
destroyed,  Its  section  near  Lansdown  is  a  bed  of  upper  or  great 
oolite,  varying  from  40  to  150  feet  in  thickness,  forming  the  brow  of 
the  hill;  then  a  gradual  slope  of  f ullers-earth-day ;  next  a  terrace  of 
inferior  oolite  with  its  underlying  sand  and  sandstone,  whioh  falls 
with  a  precipitous  slope  and  rests  on  lias  clay  or  blue  marl,  and  then 
on  lias  rocL  The  freestone  or  oolite,  worked  from  quarries  situated 
to  the  east  and  south  of  Bath,  has  furnished  almost  entirely  the  chief 
building  materials  for  the  city.  The  country  about  is  wooded;  and 
from  the  inequality  of  the  ground  presents  a  great  variety  of  agree- 
able landscape.  From  the  sheltered  position  of  the  city  its  temperature 
is  mild. 

This  city  was  a  Roman  station,  mentioned  by  Ptolem«)us  under  the 
name  of  Aqu»  Calidffi,  and  by  him  placed  with  Venta  and  IschaUs  in 
the  country  of  the  Belgse.  It  is  also  placed  in  the  14th  Iter  of  Anto- 
ninu^  in  connection  with  other  stations.  In  the  *  Notitia '  Bath  is  not 
mentioned.  It  was  intersected  by  the  ancient  Roman  road  leading 
fropd  London  into  Wales,  and  by  the  road  called  the  Fosse,  which  ran 
from  Lincolnshire  to  the  south  coast  of  England.  jThese  two  roads 
joined  near  the  bridge  crossing  a  small  stream  in  the  parish  of  Bath- 
easton, about  two  mUes  from  Bath.  They  then  continued  in  one  oourse 
tiirough  a  great  portion  of  the  parish  of  Walcot,  separating  again  near 
Walcot  church.  The  Fosse  entered  the  north  gate  of  the  city  from 
Walcot  Street,  passed  through  the  town,  up  Holloway,  and  on  to 
Bchester.  The  other  road  ran  up  Guinea  Lane,  and  on  to  the  station  of 
Abone.  Close  to  the  spot  where  these  roads  separated,  and  towards 
the  river,  numerous  coins,  vasei^  and  sepulchral  remains  have  from 
time  to  time  been  found.  The  Roman  remains  discovered  in  Bath 
and  in  its  neighbourhood  have  been  oonsiderable,  including  a  luge 
and  several  sirialler  tesselated  pavements,  the  remains  of  a  Corinthiui 
temple  and  of  Roman  baths,  altars  with  inscriptions,  ornamented 
bric&s,  urns,  vases,  lachrymatories,  fibuhs,  coins,  &c.  No  other  city 
in  England  can  produce  such  a  collection  of  local  Roman  remains  as 
is  now  deposited  in  the  Bath  Literary  and  Sci^itifio  Institution.  The 
new  town  is  many  feet  above  its  ancient  level ;  in  some  places  more 
than  20  feet.  The  waUs,  as  they  existed  until  a  late  period,  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  built  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  base  of  the  Roman 
walls.  There  are  accounts  and  engravings  of  Roman  inscriptions  and 
sculptures  incorporated  in  the  walls,  none  of  which  are  now  existing. 

An  ecclesiaatical  community  existed  here  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity  in  Britain,  who  had  their  house  near  to  the  springs  and 
baths.  The  constitution  of  the  society  underwent  sevend  clumges, 
and  at  last  the  house  and  all  its  possessions,  which  were  extensive 
and  valuable,  were  surrendered  to  the  crown  by  William  Holloway, 
the  last  prior,  June  29th,  1539.  What  is  now  called  the  Abbey-churdi 
was  the  church  of  this  community,  and  was  connected  on  the  south 
side  with  the  conventual  dwellings. 

The  modern  city  of  Bath  possesses  considerable  beauty.  The 
alternations  of  level  give  many  commanding  sites  for  streets,  crescents, 
and  public  buildings.  The  streets  are  in  general  regular,  dean,  and 
well-lighted  with  gas.  The  best  buildings,  such  as  the  Upper  Rooms, 
the  north  side  of  Queen  Square,  the  Crescent,  and  the  Circus  were 
built  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  from  designs  of  the 
two  Woods,  the  well-known  architects  of  Bath. 

The  arrangements  of  Bath  in  respect  to  drainage  and  wateiHiupply 
have  until  recently  been  defective.  The  Health  of  Towns*  Com- 
missioners reported  in  1844  that  there  was  a  total  absence  of 
combined  system  in  these  matters ;  the  water  was  supplied  by  the 
corporation,  and  also  by  no  fewer  than  seven  companies  or  associations 
of  umited  means.  The  sewerage  too  was  rendered  inefficient  by  the 
clashing  of  interests  among  the  governing  bodies  of  the  city.  In 
1846  the  corporation  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  new  water- 
works, and  for  deriving  an  additional  supply  of  water  from  Bath- 
ampton,  Batheaston,  and  the  piece  of  ground  called  Bath  Common. 
Various  other  important  improvements  are  now  (1853)  being  carried 
out  in  the  city. 

The  Abbey-churoh  is  the  principal  building  in  Bath.  This  edifice 
is  of  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with  a  very  handsome  tower  rising  from 
the  centre.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  210  feet,  and  from  north 
to  sonth  126  feet,  ^e  westfront  is  decorated  with  numerous  figures, 
now  much  impaired  by  time,  intended  to  represent  Jacob's  dream ; 
or,  as  is  asserted  by  some^  the  vision  of  Bishop  King  the  founder,  who 
"saw  angels  ascending  and  descending  a  ladder,  and  calling  on  him  to 
rebuild  &o  church."  (Tunstall.)  The  east  window  is  remarkable  for 
being  square,  and  was  until  very  lately  appropriately  supported  by 
two  square  towers,  which  have  been  converted  into  ill-designed 
octagonal  pinnacles.  The  building  itself  is  an  example  of  the 
perpendicular  style  at  the  latest  period  in  which  it  prevailed,  and 
was  completed  with  simplicity  and  taste.  It  was  commenced  by 
Bishop  King,  who  died  ia  1503 ;  the  works  were  continued  after  his 
death,  and  the  edifice  was  nearly  completed  at  the  period  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  abbey  in  1539.    After  having  been  in  a  dilapidated 
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state  for  many  years  its  repair  was  undertaken  hj  a  Mr.  Chapman  in 
1572,  continued  by  the  munificence  of  Thomas  Bellot,  steward  of  the 
household  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  nearly  completed  by  Bishop 
Montague  about  the  year  1609.  The  most  striking  object  in  the 
interior  is  Prior  Birde's  Oratory,  a  highly  enriched  work;  it  was 
restored  by  Mr.  Davis  in  1833,  in  exact  conformity  with  tiie  original 
design.  Previous  to  1834  every  pier  in  the  church  was  surrounded 
with  monumental  tablets,  placed  in  the  most  incongruous  manner ; 
the  body  of  the  church  was  irreg^ularly  pewed;  the  galleries  had 
boarded  backs  and  glazed  doors ;  and  there  were  decorations  in  the 
Roman  style  behind  the  communion-table.  In  that  year  the  corpo- 
ration employed  an  architect  of  the  city,  Mr.  Manners,  to  restore 
many  parts  of  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  church  to  their  early 
state.  The  church  contains  monuments  by  Flaxman,  Bacon,  NoUekens 
and  Chantrey. 

Besides  the  Abbey-church  there  are  about  20  churches  and  epis- 
copal chapels  in  Bath.  A  church  dedicated  to  St  Michael  was  in 
existence  more  than  five  centuries  ago;  the  present  church  of  St. 
Michael's  is  believed  to  be  the  fourth  erected  on  the  same  site.  St. 
James's  church  was  almost  rebuilt  in  1844,  and  much  enlaiiged. 
St.  Matthew's  church  is  a  new  structure,  built  to  accommodate  1250 
persona  St  Saviour^s  church,  in  the  decorated  style,  was  built  in 
1882.  St.  Stephen's  church,  recently  built,  is  also  in  th^  decorated 
stylei 

Of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Independent,  Presbyterian,  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dvst,  and  other  chapels  not  belonging  to  the  Establishment,  several 
are  large  and  handsome  buildings.  Among  the  most  recent  are  a 
Wesleyan  chapel,  in  the  decorated  style,  built  in  1847,  and  a  Moravian 
chapel  erected  about  the  same  timei 

The  principal  school  in  Bath  is  the  Free  Grammar-school,  founded 
by  Edward  VL,  and  endowed  with  part  of  the  lands  of  the  dissolved 
priory.  It  was  designed  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  tiie  children 
of  the  townsmen,  without  distinction  of  rank.  In  recent  times  the 
number  of  free  scholars  has  become  very  small,  while  that  of  day 
scholars  and  boarders  has  increased.  The  school-house,  built  by  the 
corporation  about  a  century  ago,  is  a  lai^e  and  handsome  building. 
The  income  from  endowment  is  84Z.  a  year.  The  number  of  scholars 
in  1851  was  87,  of  whom  10  were  free.  A  Wesleyan  college,  called 
New  Kingswood,  has  been  recently  built  from  designs  by  Mr.  James 
Wilson ;  it  is  in  the  Tudor  style,  with  school-rooms,  chapel,  dining- 
haU,  governor's  house,  and  other  offices.  The  parish  schools  of  Walcot 
St.  Swithin's,  by  the  same  architect,  are  built  to  accommodate  1000 
children.    National  and  other  schools  are  numerous  in  Bath. 

There  are  charitable  institutions  in  this  city  of  ancient  and  modem 
date  of  every  kind.  The  oldest  is  the  Hospital  of  St  John,  founded 
in  1180  by  Reginald  Fitzjooelyne,  as  it  is  said,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sick  poor  resorting  to  Bath.  The  beneficiaries  now  are  a  master,  six 
brethren,  and  six  sisters ;  the  endowments  are  large  and  the  patronage 
is  in  the  corporation.  The  chief  establishment  for  the  sick  poor  is 
called  the  General  Hospital,  opened  in  1748 ;  it  is  well  endowed  and 
is  regulated  by  act  of  parliament  No  patient  can  be  admitted  unless, 
previous  to  his  coming  to  Bath,  his  case  has  been  certified  to  be 
proper  for  the  trial  of  the  hot  waters ;  and  no  inhabitant  of  Bath 
was  admitted  into  it  till  1835,  when  this  rule  was  modified  to  some 
extent  There  were  458  patients  discharged  cured  from  this  hospital 
in  1847.  There  is  another  laige  hospital  called  the  United  General 
Hospital,  or  Casualty  and  Dispensaiy,  which  affords  to  the  sick  poor 
of  the  city  the  advantages  of  the  use  of  the  hot  waters,  and  gives 
assistance  in  cases  of  ordinary  illness  and  casualty.  Among  the 
other  charitable  institutions  of  the  city  are  the  Lepers'  Hospital,  the 
Hospital  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  St  Catharine's  Hospital  (one  of  the 
oldest  buildings  in  the  city,  repaired  in  1845),  and  the  Eastern  Dis- 
pensary, built  in  1845. 

The  vestxy  of  the  Abbey-church  contains  a  small  collection  of 
books  and  some  ancient  manuscripts.  In  1826  a  Literary  and 
Sdenti^c  Institution  was  founded,  with  a  library,  museum,  labora- 
tory, and  lecture-room ;  the  buildixig  itself  is  a  handsome  structure  of 
the  Doric  order,  and  the  contents  of  the  museum,  especially  the 
Roman  relics,  are  very  valuable.  The  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society  after  having  been  established  for  several  years  broke  up  their 
establishment  for  want  of  sufficient  support,  and  transferred  their 
library,  &c.,  to  the  Commercial  and  Literary  Institution,  where  their 
meetings  are  now  held.    There  is  also  an  atheneeum  at  Bath. 

The  Bath  Union  workhouse  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
south  of  the  city,  on  Odd  Down.  The  Bath  city  jail,  situated  about 
a  mile  west  of  ihe  dty,  has  all  the  accommodations  provided  by  the 
modem  prison-system.  The  town-hall  was  built  in  1780 ;  it  contains 
various  apartments  suitable  for  the  offices  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city.  A  commodious  market  extends  in  a  horse-shoe 
form  behind  the  town-hall :  the  entrance  being  through  the  wings 
on  either  side  of  the  GuildhaU.  The  gaieties  of  Bath  are  celebrated, 
but  have  much  declined  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  Assembly 
Rooms  are  a  handsome  suite,-  the  ball-room  being  nearly  106  feet 
by  43  feet,  and  42  feet  6  inches  high,  and  the  tea-room  70  feet  by  27 
feet;  they  were  erected  by  Wood,  at  an  expense  of  20,0002.,  nused 
by  70  subscribers. 

The  remarkable  peculiarity  of  Bath  is  its  natural  hot  springs. 
These  were  known  to  the  Romans,  who  built  baths  on  the  spot;  very 


extensive  remains  of  the  Roman  baths  were  discovered  in  1755.  The 
monks  of  the  abbey,  probably  unaware  of  the  pre-existence  of  the 
Roman  baths,  built  the  monastery  on  their  site,  erecting  baths  adjom- 
ing  Stall's  church-yard,  where  the  great  Pump-room  now  stands.  The 
hot  springs  are  four  in  number,  and  rise  near  the  centre  of  the  dir; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  spring  belonging  to  Lord  Manvers,  uc 
vested  in  the  corporation.  The  temperature  of  three  of  ^e  springs  is 
as  follows :— Hot  Bath  117%  Em^B  Bath  114%  and  Cross  Bath  109' 
of  Fahrenhdt,  yielding  respectively  128,  20,  and  12  gallons  a  minnteL 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  1*002.  As  it  flows  from  tiie  eaiih 
it  18  transparent,  but  in  a  short  time  yields  a  slight  predpitate  and 
loses  its  transparency.  When  fresh  drawn  it  has  a  shght  chalybeate 
taste.  The  King's  Bath  is  60  feet  11  inches  in  length,  and  40  feet  in 
breadth,  and  the  Queen's  Bath,  a  square  of  25  feet^  is  supplied  from 
it  The  daily  quantity  of  water  dLschaiged  into  these  basins  is  184,330 
gallons.  There  are  private  baths  attached  to  the  Hot  and  the  King's 
Bath,  admirably  arranged  and  constructed,  and  capable  of  having 
their  temperature  regidated.  Bathing  is  far  from  being  a  pnctice 
among  the  inhabitants.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Mr.  R.  Fliillips, 
a  quart  of  the  water  contains — 

Carbonio  acid 2*4  ia. 

Sulphate  of  lime 18'  grafau. 

Huriato  of  soda 6*6  „ 

Sulphate  of  soda ......       3-  „ 

Carbonate  of  lime 1*6  „ 

Silica '4  „ 

Oxide  of  iron '00394    „ 

29-60394 
Loss -89606 
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A  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  escapes  through  the 
water.  Taken  mtemally  the  water  acts  as  a  stimulant  Its  use  is 
most  successful  in  cases  of  palsy,  rhetmiatism,  gout^  leprosy,  cotanecMu 
disease,  and  especially  in  cases  of  scrofula  afibddng  the  joints,  such  as 
the  knee,  elbow,  hip.  The  buildings  connected  with  the  baths  and 
pumpnrooms  have  been  erected  at  various  periods.  The  whole  of 
them,  with  the  exception  'of  the  Kingston  baths,  were  until  lately 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation;  but  they  are  now  held  by 
other  parties  as  tenants. 

Bath  is  well  provided  with  public  walks  and  open  public  placea. 
Victoria  Park,  opened  by  her  present  liajesty  when  Princess  Yictaiia, 
in  1880,  was  formed  by  public  and  corporate  subscription;  it  lies  on 
the  western  margin  of  the  city,  and  is  well  laid  out  In  Bathwidc, 
immediately  to  the  east  of  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  vas 
situated  Old  Spring  Gardens,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  public  places 
of  resort  in  the  last  century.  When  the  land  in  the  vicmity  became 
BO  valuable  that  it  was  desirable  to  build  over  a  portion  of  the  site,  the 
gaieties  of  Spring  Ghirdens  were  transferred  to  Sydney  Qardens,  which 
have  been  among  the  pleasure-spots  of  the  dty  since  1795.  The 
flower-shows  of  the  Bath  Horticultural  Society  are  held  alternately 
in  Sydney  Qardens  and  in  Victoria  Park.  There  are  two  cemeteriM 
at  Batii — ^the  Abbey  and  the  Lansdown  cemeteries :  the  first  was 
formed  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  J.  Brodrick,  the  rector  of  Bath, 
at  his  own  expense,  for  the  use  of  the  Abbey  parish ;  the  second 
has  been  recentiy  formed  on  the  Beckford  estate,  the  site  having 
been  given  for  that  purpose  in  1847  by  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Beckford.  Beckford's  Tower,  situated  about  a  nule 
north-west  of  Bath,  is  a  quadrangular  tower  154  feet  high.  It  once 
contained  a  magnificent  collection  of  objects  relating  to  art  and  litera- 
ture belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Beckford;  but  it  narrowly  escaped 
being  degraded  into  a  beer-shop  in  1847,  when  it  was  sold  by  auction ; 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  repurchased  i1^  and  presented  it  to  the  rector 
of  Walcot,  who  converted  it  into  a  chapel  for  Lansdown  Cemetery. 

There  are  few  manufactures  of  importance  in  this  city.  Bath  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  cloth,  and  at  the  Restoration  no  leas  than 
60  broad  looms  were  employed  in  the  parish  of  St  Michael's ;  but  the 
cloth  trade  of  the  west  of  England  has  since  been  removed  to  other 
towns.  The  paper-mills  in  the  neighbourhood  are  of  some  note.  The 
city  is  well  supplied  with  coal  from  extensive  beds  lying  a  few  miles 
distant  The  river  Avon  was  made  navigable  to  Bristol  under  an  Act 
of  the  loth  Anne ;  and  there  is  water  communication  with  Londco 
by  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  which  joins  the  Thames  at  Reading; 
The  Great  Western  railway  has  a  commodious  station  at  Bath,  whidi 
places  the  city  in  connection  with  the  east  and  west ;  and  the  Witts, 
Somerset^  and  Weymouth  railway  places  it  in  easy  communicatioa 
with  the  clothing  towns  of  Someraet  and  Wilts.  There  are  several 
bridges  over  the  Avon  in  and  near  Bath,  one  of  which  is  a  suspension 
bridge,  of  elegant  construction,  near  Victoria  Park. 

(Collinson's  ffUt,  ofSomenet ;  Lysons's  JReliqui€B  lUmatUE  ;  Warner's 
But,  of, Bath;  Wood's  DeacHptitm  of  Bath;  Tunstall's  BambUt  abcmt 
Bath,  1848 ;  Land  We  Live  In,  voL  iiL ;  Plans,  Elevations,  Jbc  of  Bath 
Abbey  Church,  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries^  1798;  Parliar 
mentary  Papers  ;  ComfMtnication  from  Bath.) 

BATH,  U.S.    [Mainb.] 

BATHGATE,  Linlithgowshire,  Scotiand,  a  town  in  the  paiiab  cf 
Bathgate.    The  town  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  parish,  in 
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65*  5i'  N.  lat,  8"  88'  W.  long.  It  is  18  miles  W.  from  Edinbui^h, 
24  miles  K  from  Glasgow,  and  6  miles  S.  from  Linlithgow;  from 
Edinbui^h  it  is  18}  xmlea  distant  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
railway.  The  population  in  1851  was  3,841.  Under  the  Reform  Act 
the  voters  in  the  buigh  join  those  of  the  county  in  electing  a  repre- 
Bentative  to  the  Imperial  F&rliament. 

The  old  town  of  Bathgate  is  buUt  on  a  steep  hill,  and  the  streets 
are  narrow.  The  more  modem  part  of  the  town  is  regularly  built  in 
wide  straight  streets,  and  is  well  paved  and  lighted.  This  place  has 
greatly  increased  of  late  years  in  extent  and  population,  which  maybe 
ascribed  to  cotton  manuractures  being  established  in  it^  to  extensive 
coal  and  lime  works  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  to  its  admirable 
situation  for  grain  and  cattle  markets.  It  is  a  healthy  place,  has  a 
fine  southern  aspect,  and  is  seen  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  west 
and  south.  The  houses  arc  generally  well  built  and  copiously  supplied 
with  excellent  water  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  in  leaden  con- 
duits. Gas*works  have  been  erected  for  lighting  the  town.  It  enjoys 
direct  railway  commimioation  with  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  by 
the  Caledonian  railway  with  the  south.  The  academy,  which  stands 
on  an  elevation  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  the  town,  was  erected  several 
years  ago  from  funds  bequeathed  by  John  Newlands,  Esq.,  of  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  a  native  of  Bathgate.  The  system  of  education  is  of  the 
most  approved  kind,  and  instruction  in  the  useful  and  learned 
branches  is  obtained  gratis,  ample  funds  for  the  teachers'  salaries 
having  been  bequeathed  for  that  benevolent  purpose.  All  the  youths 
of  the  parish,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  have  not  been  three  years 
reaidont,  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  parish  church  is  a  very  plain  edifice.  There  are  a  Free  chuxxih, 
and  two  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians.  The  parish  school  and  the 
town  jail  are  the  other  public  edifices. 

Bathgate  has  been  a  free  buigh  of  barony  since  1668,  in  which 
year  King  Charles  II.  granted  its  charter ;  and  in  1824  an  Act  of 
Pai'liament  was  obtained,  erecting  it  into  a  "  free  and  independent 
buigh,"  and  vesting  the  magistracy  in  a  provost^  bailies,  treasurer,  and 
councillors  chosen  by  the  burgesses.  The  qualification  is  less  than 
that  fixed  by  the  Reform  Act.  At  a  small  expense  the  streets  and  wells 
are  kept  in  the  best  order,  and  the  police  of  the  town  properly  main- 
tained. In  the  immediate  vidnity,  and  near  the  academy,  is  the  site 
of  an  ancient  castle,  given  by  Robert  the  Bruce  to  his  daughter  Mar- 
jory, along  with  extensive  possessions  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  part  of 
her  dowry  upon  her  marriage  with  Walter,  the  Great  Steward  of 
Scotland,  who  died  here. 

{New  Statittieal  Account  of  Scotland  ;  Penney's  LiiUithgowthire.) 

BATHURST,  in  New  South  Wales,  one  of  the  counties  into  which 
that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  colony  which  lies  west  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  has  been  divided.  As  there  are  no  marked  features  to  dis- 
tinguish this  county  from  others  in  the  colony,  it  will  be  noticed  under 
the  general  heading  of  Nbw  South  Wales. 

BATHURST  DISTRICT.    [Canada.] 

BATHURST,  the  name  origmally  given  to  a  British  settlement  in 
Africa,  which  is  now  designated  in  the  Colonial  Reports  by  the  name 
of  Gambia.  It  occupies  certain  portions  of  the  river  of  the  same  name 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.    [Gambia.] 

BATHURST.    [Nbw  BbunswioilI 

BATHURST  INLET.    [North  Polar  Countries.] 

BATHURST  ISLAND.    [North  Polar  Countries.] 

BATIGNOLES,  LES.    [Seine,  Department  of.] 

BATN-EL-HAJAR  (that  is,  '  the  Womb  of  Rocks'),  or  DAr^-Hajar 
('  the  Mansion  of  Rocks '),  is  the  name  of  a  stony  wilderness,  stretching 
along  the  Nile  from  the  district  of  Succot  in  the  south,  to  W&di  Haifa 
in  the  north.  Ih  the  map  of  the  course  of  the  Nile,  drawn  by  CoL 
W.  H.  Leake,  which  accompanies  BurckhardVs  '  Travels  in  Nubia,'  it 
IB  laid  down  between  21-22'  N.  lat.,  and  80"  86'.81'  10'  E.  long. ; 
in  Riippell's  map  between  21"  10'-60'  N.  lat,  and  SO"  40'- 
31°  10'  K  long.  The  Nile,  during  its  progress  through  the  upper 
part  of  this  district,  as  far  as  W&di  Mershed,  is  often  forced  into  a 
narrow  channel  by  the  close  approach  of  the  mountains  on  both  sides ; 
and  towards  the  north  of  WAdi  Mershed  navigation  is  interrupted  by 
frequent  cataracts,  rocks,  and  small  islands.  A  few  spots  only  admit 
of  cultivation,  which  consist  of  narrow  strips  of  land  situated  along 
the  Nile ;  but  even  here  the  banks  are  generally  so  high  that  the 
annual  inundations  of  the  river  do  not  reach  the  plains,  and  the  soil 
must  be  irrigated  by  means  of  water-wheels.  The  mountains  of  Batn- 
el-Hajar  consiBt  of  primitive  rocks,  principally  of  greenstone  and 
grauwacke,  and  towards  the  south  of  Seras  of  granite ;  they  differ  in 
this  respect  from  the  hills  that  flank  the  Nile  below  W&di  Halfii, 
where  tiie  prevailing  rock  is  sandstone.  The  moimtains  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Nile  reach  their  greatest  elevation  towards  the 
south :  the  Jabal  Lamoule,  above  W&di  Ambigo,  is  noticed  by  Burck- 
hardt  as  one  of  the  highest.  Another  group  of  high  hills  called  Jabel 
Bilingo  is  found  further  towards  the  north,  between  W&di  Attar  and 
Seras.  In  his  route  from  W&di  Attar  to  W&di  Ambigo,  Burckhardt 
had  to  cross  over  a  high  mountain  pass  in  the  hills  named  Jabel 
Doushe. 

The  small  strips  of  level  land  on  the  banks  of  the  river  were 
formerly  populous  and  well  cultivated,  but  are  now  thinly  inhabited. 
The  number  of  the  present  male  inhabitants  of  the  whole  district  of 
6atn-el-Hajar  is  estimated  by  Burckhardt  not  to  exceed  200.    They 
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consist  partly  of  Beduins  of  the  tribe  E^enarish ;  partly  of  Arabs,  who 
pretend  to  be  Sherifs,  or  descendants  of  the  family  of  Mohaxnmed, 
from  Mecca.  Most  of  the  Sherifs  speak  a  little  Arabic.  They  axe 
described  as  being  remarkably  well  made,  with  fine  features,  and  of  a 
dark  brown  colour.  They  go  naked,  and  the  women  are  in  the  habit 
of  wearing  leather  amulets  round  the  neck,  and  copper  ornaments  on 
their  arms  and  wrists.  They  dwell  chiefly  upon  the  littie  islands  of 
the  river,  where  they  are  less  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  predatory 
Arabs  than  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Rlippell,  who  in  1823  passed  through  the  part  of  Batn-el-Hajar 
situatiBd  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  describes  that  district  as 
consisting  of  a  chain  of  syenite  hills  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
beyond  them  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  of  a  tract  of  moveable  sandfly 
the  dreary  uniformity  of  which  was  but  seldom  interrupted  by  pro- 
jecting dark  clifls  of  primitive  rock.  On  the  western  bank  of  the 
river,  towards  the  south  of  W&di  Haifa,  RtLppell  foimd  many  deserted 
villages  and  monasteries.  Nearly  tho  whole  of  the  weetem  part  of 
D&r-el-Hajar  is  now  uninhabited.  At  Senme  (in  21"  80'  N.  lat) 
Rlippell  saw  the  ruins  of  a  large  and  apparently  ancient  village  or 
town,  with  several  temples  in  a  mixed  Roman  and  Egyptian  style  of 
architecture.    (Ruppell's  '  Reisen  in  Nubien,'  &a,  FranbFurt,  1829.) 

The  vegetable  proiduotions  of  Batn-el-Hi^ar  are  few.  Date-trees  are 
occasionally  foimd  in  the  w&dis,  or  valleys,  that  intersect  the  hills  and 
slope  towards  the  Nile.  At  W&di  Seras  Burckhardt  saw  a  few  cotton- 
fields  and  bean-plantations.  Durrha  is  scarce.  The  principal  food 
of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  beans  and  the  grains  of  a  shrub  called 
kerkedan,  which  grows  wild  here.  Another  leguminous  plant,  the 
symka,  is  used  as  food  for  camels,  and  from  its  grains  an  oil  is 
prepared  which  the  natives  use  instead  of  butter. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  Batn-el-Hajar,  the  village  of  W&dt 
Okame  or  Ukme  is  situated :  this  place  is  often  visited  by  pilgrims 
who  perform  their  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  a  MohammedflAi  saint^ 
Sheikh  Okashe,  who  is  buried  here.  At  a  distance  of  two  hours'  ride 
S.S.W.  of  Okame  is  the  island  of  Kolbe,  the  residence  of  the  chief  of 
Succot 

BATTAS.  The  large  portion  of  the  island  of  Sumatra  which  is 
known  as  the  Battas  countiy,  is  situated  between  the  equator  and 
about  ^S"*  30'  N.  lat  With  the  exception  of  the  principality  of  Siak 
on  the  north-east  coast,  and  of  some  settlements  at  Uie  mouths  of 
rivers  which  are  possessed  by  Malays,  this  country  includes  the 
whole  of  the  space  between  those  parallels.  On  the  south-east  it  is 
bounded  by  the  principalities  of  Rawa  and  Menancabow,  and  on  the 
north-west  by  the  kingdom  of  Atcheen. 

The  Battas  country,  which  by  the  inhabitants  is  called  Batak,  is 
divided  into  several  provinces,  which  are  subdivided  into  districts. 
The  most  populous  of  the  districts  are  those  situated  about  the  centre 
of  the  country.  The  great  Toba  or  Towah  Lake,  which  lies  in  a  direction 
nearly  north-east  from  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Tapanooly,  (1"  40' 
N.  lat,  98"*  50'  K  long.,)  is  described  as  being  from  60  to  70  miles 
long,  with  a  breadth  of  from  15  to  20  miles.  The  surface  of  the  lake 
is  said  to  be  sometimes  so  rough  as  to  upset  the  sampans  or  boats  that 

Sly  to  an  island  in  the  middle  of  it,  on  which  a  periodical  market  is 
eld.  Several  streams,  one  of  them  of  considerable  sise,  flow  into 
the  Toba  Laie.  The  lake  is  bordered  all  round  by  a  sandy  beach. 
A  river  descends  from  it,  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Sumatra. 

It  is  said  that  the  supreme  government  over  the  whole  of  the 
Battas  districts  is  exercised  by  one  chief,  who  lives  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  Toba  Lake.  By  this  chief  a  deputy  is 
appointed  for  each  district,  who,  assisted  by  a  council  composed  of 
the  leading  inhabitants,  conducts  the  politicsl  aflairs  of  the  district; 
he  frames  laws,  declares  war,  makes  peace,  and  administers  justice. 
The  authority  of  these  deputies  is  very  much  controlled  by  the 
councils  wiUi  whom  they  act,  so  that  the  different  districts  may  be 
oonaidered  as  so  many  oligarchies.  The  more  minute  functions  of 
government  are  otherwise  performed,  each  village  forming  in  this 
respect  a  distinct  community,  and  possessing  withm  itself  the  power 
of  framing  regulations  for  its  own  municipal  government  Compared 
with  the  Malays  of  the  coast,  although  they  are  less  enterprising,  the 
Battas  are  more  industrious.  A  great  part  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
required  at  such  of  the  Malayan  settlements  as  are  within  their  reach 
is  supplied  from  the  Battas  coimtry. 

These  people  consider  themselves  to  have  been  the  earliest  settlers 
on  Sumatra,  and  they  have  a  tradition  that  their  fore£B,thers  came 
from  a  country  lying  to  the  east  of  that  island,  but  their  belief  upon 
this  subject  is  very  vague,  and  they  exhibit  so  many  points  of  resem- 
blance to  Hindoos  that  it  appears  more  probable  they  must  originally 
have  come  from  India.  The  resemblance  here  spoken  of  is  shown  in 
their  persons:  they  are  of  middle  stature,  well  made,  and  hsTS 
prominent  noses.  Their  religious  notions  likewise  savour  strongly  of 
Hindoo  origin.  They  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator 
of  the  world,  who  has  committed  the  charge  of  its  government  to 
three  sons,  who  in  their  turn  have  delegated  to  inferior  gods  the 
duties  of  their  office.  The  names  of  these  gods  are  said  to  have  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Hindoo  mythology.  This  system 
of  faith  is  burdened  with  numerous  superstitions.  The  people 
believe  in  the  constant  intenwsition  of  good  and  evil  genii  in  their 
worldly  affairs,  and  every  vlihige  has  its  peculiar  demons  or  spirits. 

So 
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chiefly  composed  of  the  souls  of  the  deceased  inhabitants.  The 
person  who  exercises  the  office  of  priest,  and  who  is  frequently  the 
head  man  or  rajah  of  the  Tillage,  is  a  person  of  great  consequence,  to 
whose  advice  and  assistance  recourse  is  had  upon  all  occasions.  The 
Battas  do  not  appear  to  haye  any  idea  of  a  future  esistetioe,  and  their 
fears  being  thus  limited  to  the  objects  of  sense  hare  little  or  no 
influence  over  their  moral  conduct.  They  have  a  strong  dislike  to 
look  at  the  sea,  which  they  believe  to  be  the  abode  of  evil  spirits ; 
this  prejudice  probably  accounts  for  their  residing  in  the  interior  of 
the  country. 

The  well-ascertained  fact  of  their  cannibalism  has  occasioned  them 
to  be  considered  brutal  and  ferocious  in  their  nature ;  they  are  on  the 
oontmry  quiet  and  timid,  to-  a  greater  degree  than  even  Hindoos. 
Their  principal  food  is  rice  and  batatas.  Meat  they  seldom  or  never 
taste,  but  wheti  they  do  indulge  in  it  they  are  not  particular  as  to  the 
description  or  condition  of  the  animals  they  eat  According  to 
Ifarsden  their  indulgence  in  anthropophagy  is  limited  to  the  devour- 
ing of  persons  slain  or  taken  prisoners  in  war,  and  of  certain  classes 
of  criminals.  It  is  not  considered  lawful  to  eat  the  bodies  of  persons 
taken  or  slain  in  the  wars  or  feuds  which  occur  between  villages  or 
districts,  but  only  such  as  fall  into  their  power  in  what  may  be 
eomddered  as  national  contests.  Dr.  Leyden,  In  his  work  oh  the 
languages  and  literature  of  the  Hindoo^Chinese  nations,  states  that 
the  Battas  fireqnently  eat  their  aged  or  infi.nn  relatives,  as  an  act 
df  pious  duty.  ¥nien  among  them  a  man  becomes  infirm  and  tired 
of  life,  he  is  said  to  invite  his  children  to  eat  him :  he  ascends  a 
ttve,  round  which  his  friends  and  descendants  assemble,  and  the 
whole  of  them  join  in  singing  a  dirge,  the  burden  of  which  is  "  The 
season  is  come,  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  it  must  descend."  The  victim 
then  descends,  it  deprived  of  life,  and  his  remains  are  devoured  In  a 
•oletiin  biUsquet  A  dmilar  praotioe  prevailed  among  the  PadSBi  of 
India,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iii.  99),  among  the  Massagetee 
(Herod.  L  816),  and  among  the  ancient  Tupis  of  Braril. 

Slavery  •ziste  among  the  Battas.  The  dasses  who  are  reduced  to 
this  state  of  degradation  are  their  own  countrymen,  and  generally 
orphans,  prisoners  taken  during  their  intestine  wan,  or  debtors. 
To  satisfy  a  debt,  no  matter  how  contracted,  and  probably  the  result 
of  a  game  of  dianoe  (for  these  people  are  great  gamesters),  not  only 
the  man  himself,  but  his  whole  family  also,  may  be  sold  into  slavery. 

The  custom  of  the  country  authorises  every  man  to  have  as  many 
wives  as  he  can  purchase;  and  as  usuallv  is  the  case  where  such  a 
onatom  prevails  the  wives  perform  all  the  drudgery,  and  are  in  fkot 
considered  to  be  little  better  than  slaves.  It  is  not  often  that  a  man 
has  more  than  two  wives  at  the  same  time. 

The  Battas  have  a  written  language,  whioh  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  both  in  sound  and  construction  to  that  of  the  Malays  : 
it  has  by  some  persons  been  considered  a  dialect  of  the  Malayan 
tongue.  The  spoken  language  is  somewhat  difibrent — a  circumstance 
whioh  may  very  naturally  arise  in  progress  of  time  among  a  people  of 
whom  only  a  very  small  proportion  are  able  to  use  or  understand  the 
written  chamoters.  It  is  said  that  not  more  than  two  persons  in  one 
hundred  among  the  Battas  are  able  to  read.  Such  books  as  they  have 
are  chiefiy  upon  astrology,  omens,  and  other  subjects  of  a  superstitious 
nature.  Many  persons  among  them  show  sldll  in  poetry^  and  it 
forms  part  of  their  social  amusements  to  undertake  oontesta  in 
improvising,  which  they  keep  up  for  hours  together. 

It  is  principally  in  the  Battas  country  that  the  camphor-trees  of 
Sumatra  are  found ;  none  it  is  said  grow  south  of  the  equator.  The 
camphor  which  these  trees  yield  is  considered  to  be  so  good  in  quality 
that  it  sells  in  the  markets  of  China  for  more  than  ten  times  the 
price  paid  fbr  that  produced  in  Japan,  whioh  is  yielded  by  a  dif- 
fsrent  plant  The  camphor-tree  of  Sumatra  grows  without  cultiva- 
tion, and  attains  to  a  sise  equal  to  that  of  the  largest  timber-trees, 
being  frequently  above  Iff  feet  in  ciroumferenco.  Camphor  in  the 
Battas  language  is  called  *  Kapar,'  of  whioh  the  European  name  is  a 
omrruption.  In  Eastern  maricets  it  is  known  as  <  Kapar  Baroos,'  the 
latter  word  being  the  name  of  the  town  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra 
wheaoe  it  is  shipped. 

Bensoin  is  almost  exclusively  a  product  of  the  Battas  country. 
Marsden  says  that  large  plantations  of  the  trees  by  which  it  is  yielded 
(the  Styrax  btngoin)  are  cultivated  by  the  natives.  The  other  vegetable 
productions  of  this  part  of  Sumatra  are  oommon  to  the  whole  island. 

[SnULTRA.] 

The  entire  population  of  the  Battas  oountry  has  been  estimated  at 
1,600,000,  but  this  computation  must  be  altogether  oonjeoturaL 

(Marsden's  HiHorjf  of  Sumatra;  Aiiaiic  ReHnrAn;  Porter's 
fVo9»ioal  A^netUiwiit ;  Library  of  Bniertain/inff  Kwmiedffe;  Moor^s 
Indiam  ArcMpdttffOy  Singapore,  1887.) 

BATTER8EA.    [Surrit.] 

BATTICALO'A,  an  island  situated  near  the  entrance  of  an  inlet  of 
the  sea,  on  the  east  eoast  of  Ceylon,  in  7*  44'  N.  lat.,  81*  tV  E.  long. 
It  eentidns  a  small  fort  ttid  garrison,  and  is  the  head  station  of  the 
assistant  government  agent  of  the  district  of  Battioaloa.  A  Wesleyan 
mission  was  established  here  in  1848,  and  a  small  school  is  aided  by 
a  gnoit  horn,  the  government.  The  oountiy  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bonriiood  of  Battioaloa  is  flat  and  fertUe.  It  was  here  that  the  Dutch 
admiral  Spilbergsn  landed  in  1602,  when  a  communloation  was  first 
ofM&ed  bttWMtt  the  king  of  Candy  and  Holland. 


Bailieatoa  is  also  the  name  of  a  district  of  Ceylon,  under  the  charge 
of  an  assistant  government  agent ;  it  comprises  an  area  of  18,060 
square  miles.  In  the  governor's  report  in  1849  it  is  stated  that 
much  land  was  sold  in  this  district  in  1847  and  1848  for  coooa-nut 
planting,  at  a  minimum  price  of  1/.  an  acre.    [CSTLOir.] 

BATTLE,  Sussex,  a  market-town  and  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Battle  and  rape  of  Hastings.  It  is 
situated  in  fiO*  54'  N.  lat.,  0'  28'  E.  long. ;  distant  8  miles  N.W.  from 
Hastings,  and  ff  6  miles  S.E.  from  London,  in  a  pleasant  country,  where 
the  land  rises  in  wooded  swells  :  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1851 
was  8849.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lewes  and 
diocese  of  Chichester.  Battle  Poor^Law  Union  contains  fourteen 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  51,208  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  14,282. 

The  name  of  the  place  was  anciently  Epiton ;  it  acquired  the  present 
denomination  in  consequence  of  the  great  battle  between  the  Kng]i»h 
and  Normans,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated,  and  Harold  tiieir 
king  killed,  on  the  141h  October  1066.  The  Conqueror  commenced 
in  the  following  year  to  build  an  abbey  upon  the  site  where  the  batlie 
had  raged  most  fiercely,  the  high  altar  of  its  church  behig  upon  the 
precise  spot  where  according  to  some  authorities  Harold  was  killed, 
or  where  as  others  say  his  standard  was  taken.  When  the  abbey- 
churoh  was  finished  the  Conqueror  made  an  offering  of  his  sword  and 
coronation  robe  at  the  high  altar ;  in  this  abbey  was  also  deposited 
the  fiimous  roll  or  table  of  all  the  Normans  of  oonsequeiioe  who 
attended  William  to  England  Copies  of  this  catalogue  hnve  been 
preserved ;  but  modem  antiquaries  in  general  concur  in  the  opinion 
of  Dugdale  that  the  list  was  often  altered  by  the  monks  to  gimtiff 
persons  who  wished  to  be  considered  of  Norman  extmotion.  The 
abbey  was  dedicated  by  the  founder  to  St.  Martin,  and  filled  in  the 
first  instance  with  Benedictine  monks  fit)m  the  abbey  of  Marmoutier 
in  Normandy.  All  the  land  for  a  league  around  l&e  house  was  given  to 
it,  besides  various  churches  and  manors  in  diflerent  oountiesi,  and  th»e 
gifts  were  augmented  by  royal  and  private  donations  in  subsequent 
reigns.  The  prerogatives  and  immunities  of  the  monaetery  were  placed 
,  on  a  level  with  those  of  Christ  church,  Canterbury ;  the  monks  and 
their  tenants  were  exempt  fr^m  episcopal  and  other  ecolesiafltical 
jurisdiction ;  they  had  the  exclusiTe  right  of  inquest  in  all  murden 
oommitted  within  their  lands,  the  property  of  all  treasure  diaoovered 
on  their  estates,  and  the  right  of  free  warren ;  the  church  was  made  a 
sanctuary  in  cases  of  homicide ;  and  they  had  other  privileges.  The 
abbot,  who  was  mitred  and  a  peer  in  Parliament,  had  also  the  royal  power 
of  pardoning  any  condemned  thief  whom  he  should  pass  or  meet  en 
his  way  to  execution.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  abbot  obtained 
the  king's  leave  to  fortify  the  abbey.  The  Conqueror's  intention  seems 
to  have  been  that  the  foundation  should  maintain  140  monksj  but  pro- 
vision does  not  appear  to  have  been  actually  made  for  more  than  60. 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery,  in  the  26th  of  Henry  TIIL,  its 
net  income  was  valued  at  880L  14«.  f^d.,  the  gross  revenue  being 
9872.  Off.  lO^d  A  pension  of  66L  18s.  44.  was  settled  upon  the  abbot, 
with  smaller  sums  on  sixteen  other  officers  and  monks.  The  tate  and 
demesnes  of  the  abbey  were  given  to  a  person  named  Gilmer,  wht 
pulled  down  a  considerable  portion  of  the  buildings,  in  order  to  die- 
pose  of  the  materials.  He  afterwards  sold  the  estate  to  Sir  Anthony 
Browne,  who  began  to  convert  part  of  the  abbey  into  a  mansion,  which 
was  finished  by  his  son,  the  first  Lord  Montague.  This  afterwards 
fell  to  decay ;  and  when  the  property  was  sold  to  Sir  Thomas  Webster, 
the  ancestor  of  Sir  Godfrey  Webster,  the  existing  proprietor,  ^e 
present  dwelling  was  erected  on  one  side  of  the  qui^rangle  of  iriiich 
the  old  abbey  appears  to  have  consisted. 

'  Battle  Abbey  stands  on  a  gentle  rise,  with  a  fine  sweep  before  it  of 
meadows  and  woods,  confined  by  wooded  hills,  which  form  a  vnlley 
winding  towards  Hastings  and  there  meeting  the  sea.    The  ruins  show 
the  ancient  magnificence  of  the  structure ;  their  circuit  is  computed 
at  about  a  mile.    The  whole  of  them  are  of  a  date  long  subsequent 
to  that  of  the  original  abbev.    The  remains  occupy  thrM  sides  of  a 
large  quadrangle,  the  fourth  having  probably  been  taken  down  to 
admit  a  view  of  the  oountsry  when  what  is  now  the  middle  side  was 
converted  into  a  dwelling.    The  tw9  wings  are  in  ruins.    The  side  of 
the  quadrangle  that  fttces  the  town  contains  the  grand  entrance,  whidi 
is  a  large  square  building  embattled  at  the  top  with  a  handsome 
octagon  tower  at  each  comer.    The  ftt>nt  is  adomed  with  a  aeries  of 
arches  and  neat  pilasters;  and  this  entrance  is  altogether  a  veiy  rich 
and  elegant  specimen  of  late  perpendicular  or  Tudor  mrchitectuieL 
This  pile  is  locally  called  'the  Castle,'  and  until  1794,  when  the  roof 
fell  in  and  rendered  it  unfit  for  the  purpose,  it  was  used  as  a  town-hull 
by  the  people  of  Battle.    The  side  of  the  quadrangle  opposite  thk 
entrance  consists  only  of  two  long,  low,  parallel  walls,  which  formerly 
supported  a  row  of  ohambers,  and  terminated  in  two  elegant  tuirela 
The  remaining  side,  whioh  forms  the  existing  mansion,  has  undetgone 
the  greatest  dilapidations.    Here  stood  the  Abbey-church,  though  ths 
ground-plan  cannot  now  be  traoed ;  the  only  vestiges  of  it  are  nine 
elegant  arohes,  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  inside  of  a  cloister  : 
they  are  now  filled  up,  and  appear  on  the  outside  of  the  house.    Con- 
tiguous to  the  great  church  are  the  ruins  of  a  hall,  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  refectory  in  ordinary  use  by  the  monks.    Anoihsr 
building  of  the  same  kind  which  stands  a  little  detached  from  the  abbey 
is  A  struotore  of  great  beauty,  although  its  dimensions,  166  iset  \if 
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35  feot»  lire  not  in  good  proporiioiL  It  has  twelve  winduwii  on  one 
aide  and  six  on  the  other,  and  u  atrongly  buttreaaed  on  the  outside. 
This  appears  of  older  date  than  the  remaining  portions  of  the  abbey ; 
its  original  purpose  was  probably  to  aooommodate  the  numerous 
tenants  to  whom  the  monks  gave  entertainments  at  stated  times. 
The  floor  of  the  hall  is  raised,  and  there  is  an  asoent  to  it  by  a  flight 
of  steps.  Underneath  are  crypts  of  freestone,  divided  by  elegant 
pillars  and  springing  arohes,  which  form  a  curious  vaulted  building 
now  converted  into  a  stable.  The  whole  is  within  the  private  grounds 
attached  to  the  mansion;  and  the  appearance  of  both  ruins  and 
grounds  exhibits  the  most  entire  disregard  to  the  character  and 
aasooiations  of  the  place. 

The  town  of  Battle  owes  its  origin  to  the  abbey.  Under  ike 
enooursgement  of  the  monks  houses  to  the  number  of  160  were 
gradually  erected  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  the  town  thus  formed  a 
market,  to  be  hold  on  Sundays,  was  granted  by  Henry  I.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  17th  century  Anthony  Viscount  Montague 
obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  changing  the  market-day  to 
Thursday,  on  which  it  is  still  held.  The  present  town  consists  of 
one  street  running  along  a  valley  fi*om  north-west  to  south-east  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  and  is  a  very  handsome  edifice,  con- 
aisting  of  a  nave,  chancel^  two  aisles,  and  a  substantial  tower.  The 
windows  of  the  north  aisle  are  decorated  with  numerous  figures, 
portraits,  and  devices  in  painted  glass.  The  incumbent  is  styled 
'  Dean  of  Battle,'  though  the  living  is  in  fact  a  vicarage.  The  lord  of 
the  manor  is  patron.  There  are  places  of  worship  belonging  to 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Swedenboigians.  There  are  a 
Charity  and  a  National  schooL  The  Union  workhouse  afibrds  aocom- 
modation  for  200  inmates.  The  only  manufacture  for  which  the 
place  is  remarkable  is  the  gunpowder  so  well  known  to  sportsmen 
by  the  name  of  Battle  powder.  There  are  several  extensive  mills  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  the  manufacture  of  it  Besides  the  weekly 
market  there  is  one  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  every  month  for  cattle, 
at  which  as  well  as  at  the  fairs  on  Whit-Monday  and  the  22nd  of 
November  considerable  business  is  transacted.  Petty  sessions  are 
held  at  Battle. 

(Camden's  ^ritonnus;  DugdMn  Monattican ;  Homfield's  Hist,  of 
Sttssex  ;  Dallaway's  Sussex  ;  Land  We  Live  In,  voL  i) 

BATURIN,  a  town  founded  by  Stephen  Bathory  when  king  of 
Poliuid,  is  situated  in  the  Russian  province  of  TschemigoflT  or  Cser- 
niechofl^  in  51*  45'  N.  lat,  60°  40'  K  long.  It  occupies  a  pic- 
turesque position  on  a  hill,  and  is  skirted  on  one  side  by  the  river 
Seim  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  expanse  of  countiy  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  fertility.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
earth,  and  contains  a  handsome  convent,  eight  churches,  and  about 
9000  inhabitants.  The  environs  are  well  cultivated.  The  filbert,  vine, 
and  mulberry  abound,  and  the  trade  of  thedistrict»  which  is  promoted 
by  fairs  held  in  the  place,  depends  chiefly  on  agricultural  products. 
Baturin  was  for  some  time  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Hetmans  of 
the  Cossacks,  among  whom  none  has  acquired  greater  notoriety  than 
the  traitor  Maseppa,  who  sold  himself  to  the  Swedes  in  1708.  The 
Russians  afterwards  burnt  the  town  in  revenge  for  the  treachery  of 
Mazeppa.  It  has  since  been  rebuilt  The  palace  of  the  Hetmaas 
and  its  once  handsome  grounds  are  now  going  to  decay. 

BAUD.      [MOBBIHAHJ 

BAUO£.    rMAiUB-BT-LoiBx.] 

BAUME-LES-DAMES.    [Doubs.] 

BAUTZEN,  or  BUDISSIK,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Upper 
Luaatia,  a  well-built  town  near  the  eastern  borders  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  is  situated  on  a  hill  above  the  river  Spree,  in  61**  10'  N.  lat, 
14"  80'  £.  long.,  distant  about  80  miles  E.N.E.  from  Dresden:  the 
population  is  about  12,000.  Bautaen  is  the  seat  of  a  provincial 
government,  a  consistory,  and  other  public  establishments ;  and  the 
residence  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  Among  other  edifices  of  note 
it  contains  a  royal  palace  called  the  Ortenburg,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  margraves  of  Meissen,  now  used  as  public  offices,  a  Roman 
Catholic  obaptor-bouse,  a  town-hall  and  public  library,  a  Landhiiuser, 
or  house  of  assembly  for  the  states,  a  gymnasium,  a  seminary  for 
educating  teachers,  with  a  primary  school  attached,  a  large  cathedral 
church,  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  founded  in  1218,  and  uaisd-both  by 
the  Catholics  and  Lutherans  in  common,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
divided  by  a  screen  of  trellis-work ;  a  Protestant  church  for  the  Wend 
congregation,  an  orphan  asylum,  several  hospitals,  and  a  medbanies 
school  In  and  near  the  town  are  manufactures  of  woollens,  eotton, 
linen,  gunpowder,  paper,  copper  and  iron-ware,  beer  and  spirits.  The 
int^^mal  trade  carried  on  is  of  considerable  amount  Bautsen  was 
the  birth-place  of  Meissner  the  poet,  who  died  in  1806.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bautaen  is  Klem  Welke,  a  Moravian  colony  with 
seminaries  for  boys  and  girls.  Napoleon  defeated  an  anny  of 
Russians  and  Prussians  at  Bautsen,  May  21, 1818. 

BAVARIA  (The  Kingdom  of)  derives  its  origin  from  one  of  the  most 
ancient  duchies  in  modem  Europe ;  the  name  appears  to  some  from  the 
Boil  or  Boioarii,  its  early  inhabitants,  and  the  appellation  is  retained 
in  the  modem  Ghnrman  name  of  Baiem.  It  is  composed  of  the 
greater  port  of  the  former  circles  of  Bavaria  and  Fnmoonia,  of  oertaJn 
diBtricts  of  Suabia,  the  principalities  of  Ansbach  and  Baireuth,  the 
blshoprios  of  Bamberg,  Wursbuig,  Augsburg,  Eiohstodt^  aud 
Kreisuigcn,  and  some  parts  of  those  of  Mains,  Fulds,  and  Spcyor 


(Spires).  Its  extent  is  at  present  more  than  one-half  greater  than  in 
the  year  1777,  when  the  elector  Charles  Theodore  inherited  it,  and 
added  to  it  his  patrimony  in  the  Ptdatinate,  comprising  4240  square 
miles.  The  electorate  itself  did  not  previously  exceed  18,674  squaM 
miles,  but  this  accession,  and  the  subMquent  acquisition  of  the  DeiuE 
Ponts  territory  in  1700,  inoreased  it  to  21,560  square  miles.  Above 
seven-eighths  of  the  territories  which  now  compose  it  lie  in  the  south 
of  Germany,  east  of  the  Rhine,  and  form  a  oompact  state  commonly 
designated  the  Territory  of  the  Danube  and  Main,  which  extends 
from  47"*  19'  to  60-  41'  N.  kt,  and  from  S**  61'  to  IS"*  44'  B.  long.  ; 
its  circuit  taken  in  straight  lines  is  estimated  at  nearly  1180  milss» 
but  followed  out  in  all  its  curvatures  at  upwards  of  1680  milea.  This 
portion  of  the  Bavarian  dominions,  in  which  seven  out  of  the  eight 
circles  are  comprised,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Tyrol  and 
Yoralberg,  and  at  its  south-eastern  extremity  by  the  Austrian  oirole 
of  the  Salsaoh  in  the  province  of  the  Upper  Ens ;  in  the  east»  pftrt  of 
the  same  province  and  of  Bohemia  border  on  it ;  its  north-eastern 
frtintier  is  skirted  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  its  northern  and 
north-western  by  the  principalities  of  Reuse  and  the  states  of  ducal 
Saxony;  and  in  the  west  it  skirts  the  dominions  of  Electoral  Hesse, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Baden,  until  its  borders  reach  the  Tauber,  at 
Mergentheim,  whence  the  whole  boundary  to  its  south-western  point 
on  Lake  Constans  is  formed  by  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtembeig.  The 
other  portion  of  the  Bavarian  dominions,  the  Territory  of  the  Rhina, 
which  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  and  is  completely 
disjoined  fi^m  the  preceding  by  the  interposition  of  the  Baden  and 
Hesse-Darmstadt  possessions,  extends  from  48'  67'  to  40''  60'  N.  Ut, 
and  from  7**  6'  to  8°  81'  £.  long.  The  French  departments  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  and  Moselle  bound  it  on  the  south,  and  the  Rhine 
separates  it  from  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  on  the  east ;  the  Rhenish 
dominions  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  are  its  north-eastern  neighbour;  the 
PruflsiAn  province  of  tiie  Lower  Rhine  borders  it  on  the  north  and 
south-west^  and  in  the  north-west  and  west  it  adjoins  the  domain  of 
Meissenheim,  belonging  to  Hesse-Homburg^  and  the  Prussian  prinei- 
pality  of  Lichtenberg. 

Area  an^  SuMivinom, — ^The  enthre  ana  of  the  kingdom  of  Bftvaiia 
is  20,628  miles.  The  following  table  shows  the  principal  divjsioaa  of 
the  kingdom,  with  the  extent  and  population  of  each :  we  add  the 
names  by  which  the  respective  oireles  were  formerly  known,  though 
the  areas  of  the  present  and  former  divisions  are  not  always  co- 
extensive. 


Cirolee. 


Upper  Bavaria,  fbrmerlf  the  Isar     . 
Lower  Bavaria,  formerly  the  Lower 

Danabe 

Palatinate,  formerly  the  Proviaee  of 

theBhine 

Upper  Palatinate,  formerljr  the  Berea 
Upper  Franconia,  formerly  the  Upper  ) 

Main / 

Middle  Franconia,  formerly  the  Rexat 
Lower     Franconia,     formerly     the ) 

Lower  Main  .  .  / 

Baabia,  formerly  the  Upper  Danube 


Total. 


Capitals. 


Munich 
Paasaa 

Speyer 

Begenebnrg 

Bairenth  . 

Nflrnberg 

WUrtburg 

Angabnrg. 


Area  in 
English 
Sq.  MUes. 


6611-73 

4180-57 

9344*85 
8709-83 
9706-18 
3936-55 
8603-78 
8696*48 


t9,688-84 


Population. 

Dec.  8l8t^ 

1849. 


711,888 
545,431 

615,005 
408,938 
498,948 

537,480 
687,403 
561,184 


4,519,646 


The  number  of  cities  and  market  and  other  towni  is  618 ;  of 
viUages  and  hamlets,  28,462. 

Surface,— The  highlands  of  Bavaria  are  offbets  Irom  two  great 
masses,  the  Alps  and  Sudete-Heroynian  chain.  To  the  former  belongs 
that  portion  of  the  Koric  Alps  which  stretches  along  the  south-east  of 
Upper  Bavaria,  and  throws  out  its  arms  into  that  province;  the 
Arlberg  Mountains,  which  enter  Suabia  from  the  Tyrol  and  subside 
in  this  province ;  the  Allgau  Alps,  which  commence  near  Kempten  in 
the  south  of  the  same  province,  and  extending  north-eastward  termi- 
nate near  Mindelheim.  The  highlands  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Danube  beginning  at  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  contain  the 
Spessart  Mountains,  a  finely  wooded  chain,  separated  from  the  Oden- 
wald  by  the  Main.  They  cover  an  area  of  147  square  miles,  sad 
traverse  the  circle  of  Lower  Franconia  from  north  to  south ;  their 
highest  summits,  such  as  the  Engelsberg  and  Oeiersbeig,  do  not 
exceed  2000  feet  in  elevation.  The  fiteigerwald,  a  forest  range  of 
hiferior  altitude,  extends  south  of  the  Main  along  the  borders  of 
Franconia,  and  affords  a  picturesque  alternation  of  woods,  and  fruitful 
valleys.  The  Rhongebirge,  a  bleak  and  desolate  chain  of  mountains, 
with  flattened  summits  covered  half  the  year  with  snow,  lie  to  the 
north  of  the  river  Main.  They  are  attached  on  the  east  to  the 
Fichtelgebirga,  and  on  the  west  border  on  the  Spessart;  they  attain 
their  highest  elevation  in  the  Kreuaberg,  which  is  4168  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Fichtelgebirge,  which  is  oonneetad  with 
the  Bohemisn  forest  chain,  lies  in  the  north-eastern  drde  of  Upper 
Franconia :  the  chief  component  parts  of  this  mass  am  granite,  gnmu, 
quarts,  and  daydate ;  the  highest  summits  are  the  Oohsenkopf,  or 
Ox's  Head  (5280  feet),  and  some  points  of  the  Schneekopt  or  wiMr- 
peak  (3608  feet).    Of  the  Thuringerwald,  or  forest  of  Thoringen,  aa 
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inoonaiderable  portion  liee  withiD  the  circle  of  Upper  Franoonia, 
where  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  forest  of  Franoonia  (Frankenwald). 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine  a  branch  of  the  Jura,  the  '  YoBgesus 
Mons/  whi<^  loses  the  name  of  the  '  Yosges '  on  entering  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  where  it  is  Qermanised  into  the  Wasgau,  stretches  in  a 
north-easterly  line  deep  into  the  oentre  of  that  circle,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  canton  oz  Kirchheim,  in  which  is  situated  its  loftiest 
summit,  the  Konigsstuhl,  one  of  the  group  of  the  Donnersberg 
(Mountain  of  Thunder),  2142  feet  high.  The  composition  of  this 
chain  is  chiefly  old  red-sandstone,  though  in  some  parts,  particularly 
on  the  Donnersberg,  which  is  crowned  with  a  plateau  above  100  acres 
in  area,  it  contains  hornblende  and  porph3rry. 

In  these  masses  of  Bavarian  highlancU  the  most  derated  points 
not  before  indicated  are  the  Zugspitz  of  the  Noric  Alps,  in  Upper 
Bavaria,  9689  feet^  and  the  Wetterschrofien,  9387  feet;  the  Hochvogel  of 
the  Allgau  range,  in  Suabia»  8476  feet;  and  the  Teufelg'siiss,  9283  feet. 
The  onlv  Bavarian  heights  which  rise  into  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow  belong  to  the  Noric  Alps.  The  Bavarian  mountains  are  gener- 
ally raw  and  inhospitable  but  well  wooded.  The  Sudetsch  branch  of 
the  great  Hercynian  range  comprehends  the  Bohemian  forest  moun- 
tains (Bohmer-Widd-Qebixige),  which  run  along  the  eastern  confines 
of  Bavaria  to  the  extreme  eastern  point  where  Hohenstein,  about 
23  miles  north  of  the  Danube,  ia  situated,  and  separating  Bavaria 
from  the  Austrian  dominions  east  of  them,  throw  out  several  arms 
into  the  circles  of  Lower  Bavaria  and  the  Upper  Palatinate.  Their 
highest  summits  on  the  Bavarian  side  are  the  Arber,  4824  feet^  the 
Rachel,  4720  feet,  and  the  Dreisesselberg,  4054  feet 

Bavaria  is  on  the  whole  a  mountainous  country :  not  only  is  it 
walled  in  by  lofty  mountains  on  the  north  and  south,  but  its  interior 
is  intersected  in  various  directions  by  elevated  ranges.  It  contains 
however  many  wide  and  fertile  valleys  and  numerous  eztensire  plains, 
the  face  of  which  is  not  unfrequently  disfigured  by  swamps  and 
morasses,  here  called  'moos'  and  'filse,'  from  their  sur&ce  being 
covered  with  a  thick  jungle  of  lichens  {Lichen  mutcut)  and  reeds.  Of 
these  moors  the  largest  are  the  Donaumooe,  80  miles  in  area»  between 
Schrobenhausen  and  Ingolstadt ;  the  Erdingermoos  in  Upper  Bavaria, 
upwards  of  100  miles  in  area ;  the  Isarmooe  between  Isarock  and  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  35  miles  in  length  and  about  8  miles  in  breadth ; 
the  Eschenlohermoos,  which  stretches  from  the  banks  of  the  Laisach 
to  Momau;  and  the  Rosenheimermoos  on  the  Inn.  Theee  moors 
have  however  within  the  last  few  years  been  partially  drained  and 
cultivated.  The  greatest  extent  of  plain  stretches  full  50  miles  in  a 
south-eastern  direction  along  the  Danube  from  Ratisbon  to  Ostcr- 
hofen ;  next  to  this  in  extent  ore  the  Ednigswiese  (Royal  Meadow),  or 
Bockinger  Heath,  spreading  from  Booking  to  Scharding ;  the  Riofs,  in 
the  heart  of  which  lies  Nordlingen ;  the  flats  of  the  R^gnitz  which 
encircle  Numbei^;  and  that  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  on 
its  west  bank  which  spreads  into  a  dead  plain  round  Landau,  in 
Rhenish  Bavaria.  The  most  romantic  parts  of  Bavaria  are  the  regions 
on  the  south-eastern  borderu,  where  alpine  heights,  mountain  tor- 
rents, lakes,  and  glaciers,  comldne  to  give  them  the  characteristics  of 
the  Swiss  or  Tyrolese  landscape. 

Hydrography,  Communications. — ^The  Rhino  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Rhenish  subdivision  of  Bavaria  from  a  point  north- 
cast  of  Lauterburg  to  a  point  a  little  south  of  Worms ;  the  principal 
streams  which  fall  into  it  on  the  Bavarian  side  are,  the  Lauter,  below 
Lauterburg ;  the  Elingbach,  south  of  Sondemheim ;  the  Queich,  close 
to  Germeivheim ;  the  Speyer,  near  the  town  of  Speyer  or  Spires ;  the 
Rehbach,  &c.  The  breadth  of  the  Rhine  above  Lauterbui^  is 
1400  feet ;  its  fall  in  this  part  of  its  course  is  estimated  at  four  and  a 
half  feet  in  every  three  iniles  and  a  quarter,  and  it  flows  at  the  rate 
of  about  895  feet  per  minute. 

The  Danube  enters  the  south-west  of  Bavaria  from  the  Wiirtemberg 
dominions  about  two  miles  south  of  Ulm,  and  in  its  north-easterly 
and  navigable  course  through  the  heart  of  ^e  kingdom  as  far  as 
Regensbuig  (Ratisbon)  flows  past  Giinzburg,  Hochstadt,  Donauwx>rth, 
Keubui^g,  and  Ingolstadt,  between  which  last  town  and  Regensburg  it 
has  a  fall  of  110  feet.  In  its  course  (which  is  about  east-south-east) 
from  Regensburg  to  Passau  it  has  on  its  right  bank  Straubing  and 
Yilshofen,  and  between  Regensbuig  and  -Nieder-Altaich,  a  spot  five 
miles  below  Deckendorf,  not  far  from  Passau,  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Bavaria,  a  fall  of  150  feet  The  course  of  this  tortuous  and  impetuous 
river  from  Ulm  to  Passau  is  about  250  miles.  The  principal  streams 
which  are  tributary  to  it  along  this  line  are—on  its  right  bank,  the 
nier  (after  the  latter  has  received  the  Bleibach),  the  Leiba,  Miindel, 
Zusam,  and  Lech,  the  Isar  below  Deggendorf  (after  it  has  been  joiued 
hj  the  Loisach,  Amper,  and  Wiirm),  and  the  Inn,  near  Passau  (after 
it  has  been  increased  by  the  influx  of  the  Alz,  Salzach,  ftc).  On  its 
left  bank  the  chief  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Danube  are — ^the  Womitz 
near  Donauworth,  the  Altmiihl  near  Kehlheim,  which  rises  not  far 
from  Homau  in  Middle  Franconia,  the  Rohrbach  near  Bubenheim,  the 
Sulz  near  Beilingries,  the  Naab  which  flows  down  from  the  Bohmer- 
wald,  is  increased  b^  the  waters  of  the  Heidnab  from  the  region  of  the 
Fichtelgebirge,  and  joins  the  Danube  above  Regensbuig ;  and  lastly  the 
Regen  which  also  comes  from  the  Bohmerwald,  and  uniting  with  the 
Black,  White,  and  Lesser  Regen,  dischaiiges  itself  into  the  Danube  near 
Stadh-am-Hof,  opposite  Regensbuig.  Diuring  its  course  through  the 
Bavarian  territory  the  Danube  receives  no  less  than  38  rivers. 


The  Main  originates  in  two  streams,  the  Red  and  White  Main,  the 
White  springing  from  the  vicinity  of  Neubau  and  the  Bed  from  the 
Ochsenkopf,  part  of  the  Fichtelgebirge  in  Suabia;  these  unite  at 
Steinhausen  below  Kulmbach,  and  flow  in  a  general  western  course  to 
a  point  a  few  miles  west  of  Bamberg.  Bambei^  is  on  the  Regnitz,  a 
large  stream  which  joins  the  Main  on  the  leB^  bank,  a  little  below 
Bwibei^.  The  Main  continues  a  general  western  course  to  Schwein- 
furt,  Kitzingen,  Wiirzburg,  and  Aachaffenbuxg,  whence  it  passes  into 
the  territory  of  Hesse.  It  is  navigable  above  Bamberg,  and  in  its 
course  through  the  northern  dreles  of  Upper  and  Lower  Fran- 
oonia receives  the  Rodach  near  StaffeUtein,  the  Franooniaa-Saale  at 
Qmiinden,  the  Regnitz  (as  already  mentioned)  below  Bamberg,  and 
many  other  smaller  streams.  There  are  three  other  rivers  of  note 
whidi  rise  in  the  Bavarian  territory  :  the  Eger  and  Saale  both  come 
from  the  Fichtelgebirge ;  the  former  runs  eastward  in  Upper  Ffui- 
oonia  into  Bohemia,  and  the  latter  northward  from  the  Zetterwald  in 
the  same  circle  into  Saxony ;  and  the  Fulda^  which  flows  immediately 
into  Electoral  Hesse,  and  after  its  junction  with  the  Werra  forms  the 
Weser. 

The  most  important  of  the  canals  of  Bavaria  is  the  Lndwigs  Cans], 
which  unites  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  by  means  of  the  Main,  induding 
a  portion  of  the  riven  Altmiihl  and  Regnitz,  which  are  made  navigable. 
The  canal  is  about  107  miles  in  length,  and  passes  in  the  directioo  of 
the  two  great  commercial  towns  Niimberg  and  Filrth.  It  has  a 
breadth  of  54  feet  at  top  and  84  feet  at  bottom,  and  a  depth  of  5  feet 
The  summit-level  is  at  Neumarkt,  and  is  300  feet  above  the  Danube 
at  Kelheim :  there  are  94  locks.  The  estimated  cost  was  upwards  of 
800,0002.  There  is  a  canal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ammer-See. 
in  the  western  part  of  Upper  Bavaria,  13,000  feet  in  length, 
which  enables  timber-rafts  to  avoid  the  hazardous  navigation  of  that 
lake,  as  well  as  to  save  a  distance  of  more  than  5  miles.  A  cut  wu 
made  in  1818  between  Worth  and  KniUingen  (both  on  the  Rhine), 
10,624  feet  long  and  62  feet  broad,  with  sluice-gates  upon  the  Rhine 
at  each  extremi^.  Another  canal  was  finished  in  1807  between 
Rosenheim  and  Kufstein,  which  ia  7400  feet  long  and  36  feet  broad, 
and  by  which  nearly  two  square  miles  of  highly  fertile  land  bare 
been  brought  under  cultivation.  There  is  also  a  navigable  canal  from 
Frankenthal  to  the  Rhine. 

On  the  Boden-See  (Lake  Constanz)  are  situated  the  harbour  and 
fortress  of  Lindau,  the  most  south-western  point  in  Bavaria ;  but  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  surface  of  this  lake  belongs  to  Bavaria.  There 
are  numerous  lakes  within  the  Bavarian  territory.  The  largest  is  the 
Chiem-See  (Lake  Chiem),  which  lies  between  the  Inn  and  the  Alz, 
about  13  miles  south  of  Waaserburg  and  20  miles  east  of  Roeenheiin, 
in  Upper  Bavaria :  its  surface  is  about  22,400  acres ;  it  is  about  85 
miles  in  circuity  and  its  greatest  depth  is  above  500  feet.  Three 
islands  or  rather  hills  rise  above  its  surface,  on  two  of  which  are  the 
remains  of  suppressed  ecclesiasticid  commimities :  its  fisheries,  which 
belong  to  the  crown,  are  extremely  productive.  In  the  western  part 
of  the  same  circle  is  the  Wurm,  or  Stahrenberger-See,  a  beautifol  lake 
about  16  iniles  south-west  of  Munich,  14  miles  in  length  and  about 
4  miles  in  breadth.  The  Ammer-See,  west  of  the  Wunn-See,  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  water,  about  12  iniles  long  and  27  iniles  in  circuit; 
its  area  contains  about  11,000  acres,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  269  feet 
There  are  7  villages  on  its  western  banks ;  it  abounds  in  fish,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  Ammer  or  Amber  which  ftdls  into  it  at  its 
southern  extremity,  and  quits  it  in  the  north-east  near  Eching.  This 
lake  JB  united  by  the  river  with  the  Staffen  or  Stafiel-See,  a  lake  on 
the  west  side  of  the  town  of  Mumau,  about  5  or  6  miles  in  circuit 
The  Waller  or  Walchen-See  (Lacus  Wallensis)  is  another  large  lake  to 
the  south-east  of  Mumau,  containing  about  13,500  acres.  This  lake 
appears  to  be  an  old  crater,  an  opinion  which  has  gained  more  general 
(^edit  from  the  violent  agitation  of  its  waters  during  the  great  earth- 
quake of  Lisbon  in  November,  1755.  Its  greatest  depUi  is  612  feet, 
and  it  lies  564  feet  higher  than  the  adjoining  Kochd  or  Kechel-See, 
which  is  also  situated  in  the  south-western  part  of  Upper  Bavaria,  on 
the  road  from  Munich  to  Innsbruck.  The  suriiace  of  the  Kochel-See 
is  estimated  at  about  1200  acres  and  its  depth  at  240  feet :  both  theie 
lakes  are  full  of  fish.  The  most  south-eastern  of  all  the  lakes  in 
Bavaria  is  the  King's  (Konig)  or  Bartholonueus^ee,  in  the  same  drde : 
its  banks  are  precipitous,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  mountains.  The 
Konigsbach  throws  itself  into  the  lake  from  a  lofty  predpica  South- 
east of  Munich,  between  the  Isar  and  Inn,  about  13  miles  east  of 
Holzkirchen,  is  the  beautiful  lake  called  the  Tegem-See,  with  a  rojal 
residence  once  a  Benedictine  monasteiy  on  high  ground  at  its  sou^- 
east  extremity ;  it  is  encircled  on  all  sides  by  green  valleys^  woodi, 
and  mountains,  and  has  an  elevatiou  of  2487  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean  :  its  length  is  about  !(  mile  and  its  breadth  about 
2  miles ;  its  greatest  depth  is  337  feet  On  its  east  side  ia  the  Quirine 
spring,  a  spring  of  naphtha,  disoovered  in  1430,  which  flows  from  a 
layer  of  peat ;  the  liquid  is  of  a  greenish-brown  tint,  inflammable^  and 
affords  in  some  yeara  a  supply  of  about  15  or  16  gallons. 

Bavaria  has  a  large  number  of  main  and  cross-roads^  the  public 
roads  alone  amounting  it  is  said  to  upwards  of  5500  miles;  but  they 
are  generally  far  from  being  in  a  good  condition :  many  of  them  are 
very  bad. 

The  only  line  of  railway  yet  constructed  in  Bavaria  Ftoper  ii  the 
great  trunk  line  which  enters  Bavari^  from  Saxony,  near  Ho^  and 
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terminates  nt  Mnmdh;  but  this  line  baa  seToral  branches.  From 
Hof  the  main  line  runs  in  a  generally  aouth-westeni  direction  padt 
Keumarkt  to  Culmbach,  where  it  turns  westward  to  Lichtenfds, 
and  is  continuod  thenoe  in  a  nearly  southern  direction  past  Bam- 
berg to  Niimbeig.  From  Bamberg  a  branch  diverges  west  by 
north  to  Schweinfurt,  and  thence  south-west  to  Wiirzburg;  whence  a 
continuation  of  it  is  in  course  of  construction  north-westward  past 
Aschaffenbu^  to  join  the  Bhine  lines  at  Frankfort  A  short  branch 
also  connects  the  busy  commercial  towns  of  Niimberg  and  Fiirth. 
From  Niimberg  the  main  line  is  continued  under  the  title  of  the 
Royal  Bavarian  Railway  past  Oettingen,  Nordlingen,  Donauworth, 
and  Augsburg  to  MunicL  The  entire  length  of  this  main  line,  from 
Hof  to  Munich,  is  about  262  milea  From  Augsburg  a  branch  quits 
it  in  a  south-western  direction  to  Kempten,  whence  a  continuation  of 
it  is  in  course  of  construction  to  Lindau  near  the  head  of  Lake  Con- 
stanz.  In  the  detached  portion  of  Bavaria,  or  the  Palatinate,  the 
great  line  from  Paris  enters  the  province  at  Bezbach,  and  runs  in  a 
generally  eastern  direction  by  Homburg,  Eaiserslautem,  and  Neustadt 
to  Speyer  and  Ludwigahafen  :  its  entire  length  in  Bavaria  is  about  70 
milea 

CiimatCf  Soil,  ProdueiioTU. — The  climate  of  Bavaria  is  on  the  whole 
temperate  and  healthy.  It  is  cold  and  bleak  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  but  milder  in  the  plains  and  valleys  through  which  the 
Main,  Altmiihl,  and  Bognitz  flow,  particularly  in  the  parts  adjacent 
to  the  first  of  those  streams  where  the  Thuringian  and  other 
mountains  shelter  them  from  north  winds.  In  these  parts  the 
chestnut  and  almond  thrive ;  and  the  vine  is  cultivated  for  wine : 
but  the  vine  does  not  succeed  so  well  in  the  low  countir  about  the 
Danube^  which  suffers  from  extreme  cold  in  winter  and  oppressive 
heat  in  summer.  In  the  elevated  regions  of  southern  Bavaria  fruit 
cannot  be  nused.  The  Rhenish  possessions  have  a  climate  as  mUd 
and  salubrious  as  the  countxy  traversed  by  the  Main,  except  in  some 
districts  of  the  west,  which  are  intersected  by  the  Yosges  and  their 
branches :  here  the  winter  still  prevails,  while  flowers  and  fruit-trees 
are  blossoming  in  the  rich  and  sunny  plains. 

Few  countries  possess  a  more  productive  soil  than  Bavaria ;  yet 
until  very  recently  few  people  have  turned  their  natural  advantages 
to  so  little  account.  It  is  not  many  years  since  nearly  one-third  of 
the  available  surface  of  the  circles  of  Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria  and  the 
Upper  Palatinate  was  lying  waste  and  uncultivated ;  but  agricultural 
enterprise  has  been  roused,  and  antiquated  habits  and  prejudices  are 
rapidly  giving  way  to  improved  methods  of  cultivation.  Large 
tracts  of  the  moos,  or  moors,  have  been  brought  under  cultivation ; 
and  the  qurmtity  of  land  under  the  plough  has  increased  to  above 
half  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  Bavarian  dominions.  Of  this 
quantity  six-sevenths  belong  to  the  provinces  of  Bavaria  Proper,  the 
area  of  which  is  more  than  nine-tenths  of  that  of  the  whole  kingdom ; 
the  remaining  seventh  belongs  to  Rhenish  Bavaria  or  the  Palati- 
nate. Accorrjing  to  the  most  recent  but  still  very  vague  estimates, 
53  per  cent  of  the  available  surface  of  the  kingdom  is  occupied  by 
arable  and  pasture-land,  vineyards,  &a  ;  29  per  cent  by  forests  and 
woodlands,  while  18  per  cent  is  waste.    The  soil  is  divided  into 

Eretty  equal  proportions.  Large  properties  occur  but  rarely.  Public 
iw  and  the  prevalent  feeling  have  long  been  favourable  to  the  sub- 
division  of  estates,  and  the  practice  has  therefore  generally  prevailed ; 
but  it  has  been  found  advisable  within  the  last  few  years  to  impose 
a  legal  limit  to  the  subdivision,  and  the  practice  has  consequently 
been  somewhat  checked.  In  Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria  and  the 
Upper  Palatinate  we  find  many  comparatively  large  properties, 
between  170  and  340  acres  in  e^nt;  in  these  quarters  such  sub- 
divisions being  least  known,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the 
population.  The  state  is  said  by  St  Behlen  to  possess  in  landed 
property  and  ground-rents  between  a  fifth  and  a  sixth  part  of  the 
entire  value  of  landed  property  in  Bavaria. 

Agricultural  industry  is  principally  directed  to  the  cultivation  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats :  the  produce  of  the  crops  however  varies 
considerably  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  The  annual  quantity  of 
grain  which  Bavaria  nuses  U  estimi^ed  at  about — 

Engliah  Quarters. 

Rye 8,700,000 

Wlioat 8,100,000 

Barley 3,800,000 

Oato 4,000,000 

Total 18,100,000 

Next  to  grain  tha  fine  and  hop-plant  are  important  objects  of 
cultivation.  The  vine  is  gprown  in  few  districts,  except  the  PsJatinate 
and  Lower  Franconia.  The  latter  produces  the  Franconian  wines, 
mostly  white,  known  by  the  names  of  the  Main,  Were,  Saale,  and 
Tauber  wines,  which  indicate  the  districts  where  they  are  made :  the 
western  declivity  of  the  Steigerwnld  and  the  Plain  of  Qeroldshofen 
have  their  vineyards  also,  ^e  celebrated  Stoinwein  is  a  produce  of 
the  Steinberg  in  the  Mark  of  Wiirzbui^g ;  and  the  no  less  celebrated 
Leistenwein  is  from  the  same  quarter,  namely,  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Marienberg,  near  the  town  of  Wlirzbui^.  Those  parts  of  the 
Palatinate  which  produce  the  choicest  wine  are  the  vineyards  near 
Forst,  Deidesheim,  and  Wachenheim,  on  the  declivities  of  the  Hardt 
Mountains.    The  quantity  of  wine  annually  produced  in  Bavaria  is 


estimated  at  about  7,000,000  gallons.  The  cultivation  of  hops  has 
made  much  progress  in  Bavaria ;  and  the  produce  of  the  plantations 
around  Spalt  and  Heersbriick  (in  Middle  Franconia),  and  Hochstiidt 
and  other  parts  of  Suabia,  is  accounted  scarcely  inferior  to  the  finest 
Bohemian :  the  quantity  raised  every  year  is  about  38,500  cwt 
Considerable  quantities  of  tobacco  are  grown  in  Middle  Franconia 
and  the  Ptdatinate :  the  entire  quantity  raised  is  estimated  at  upwards 
of  90,000  owt  Beet-root  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and 
there  are  several  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  beet-root 
sugar.  The  cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp  has  greatly  increased;  the 
annual  produce  is  estimated  by  Berghaus  at  372,787  cwt  Oil  extracted 
fh>m  linseed,  rape,  and  other  seeds  is  manufactured  to  such  an  extent^ 
espedallv  in  Aranconia  and  the  Palatinate,  that  the  exportation 
frequently  exceeds  the  importation :  much  oil  is  likewise  obtained 
from  poppies  in  Lower  Franconia ;  but  the  finer  descriptions  of  oils 
oonsum^  are  of  foreign  growth.  The  raising  of  silk  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  government  for  some  years  past,  and  it  has  to 
a  certain  extent  succeeded.  Fruit  is  most  extensively  raised  in  the 
southern  districts  of  the  kingdom;  though  the  finest  sorts  are 
probably  those  which  are  cultivated  in  the  environs  of  the  Main  and 
in  the  Palatinate,  whence  considerable  quantities  are  exported. 
Liquorice  (of  which  the  Bamberg  sort  is  considered  the  finest  raised 
in  Qermany),  aniseed,  coriander,  cumminseed,  and  safiron  are  culti- 
vated in  many  parts.  Madder  forms  an  article  of  considerable  export 
from  the  Palatinate ;  and  generally  the  cultivation  of  such  roots  and 
plants  as  afford  a  dye  appears  to  have  been  successf uL  The  potato 
IS  more  generally  cultivated  in  the  northern  districts  and  in  the 
Palatinate  than  in  the  southern :  the  total  quantity  raised  is  estimated 
at  116,094,213  bushels.  Hay  and  other  fodder  for  cattle  are  produced 
in  abundance.    Iceland  moss  is  also  collected  in  Bavaria. 

Forests,  Timber,  Ac — Most  of  the  mountains  in  Bavaria  are  finely 
wooded :  many  of  the  more  extensive  plains  also  contain  forests. 
Those  of  the  Spessart  and  Rh<5n  mountains  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Fran- 
conia may  be  considered  as  the  most  valuable ;  the  oak  obtained  fh)m 
the  Spessart  is  highly  esteemed,  and  is  exported  to  a  large  amount ; 
but  the  beech  of  the  Rhon  is  very  little  inferior  to  it  in  strength.  It 
may  be  observed  in  general  that  the  woods  in  the  lowlands  consist 
of  oaks  and  beeches,  but  in  the  elevated  regions  of  junipers,  with 
firs,  pines,  and  others  of  the  same  species.  Extensive  tracts  of 
wretched  woodland  occur  in  some  paxts,  as  for  instance  in  Upper 
Bavaria.  The  yearly  produce  of  the  Bavarian  forests,  independently 
of  fire-wood  and  bruishwood,  is  estimated  at  about  2,400,000  fathoms, 
and  the  quantity  of  timber  thus  produced  is  so  much  beyond  the 
domestic  consumption  as  to  form  an  important  article  of  export 
The  total  quantity  of  woodland  is  said  to  amount  to  6,863,876  acres ; 
of  which  2,412,329  acres  belong  to  the  state,  1,246,898  to  oonx)- 
rations  and  public  bodies,  and  2,704,649  to  private  persons.  The 
largest  forests  are  those  near  Kempten  which  cover  a  surface  of 
235,143  acres,  and  ^ose  in  the  region  of  the  Snessart,  which  are  91,740 
acres  in  extent :  but  in  the  Palatinate  both  timber  and  fuel  are 
comparatively  scarce.  Potashes,  tar,  turpentine,  and  juniper  berries 
are  among  the  other  products  of  the  Bavarian  forests. 

Bavaria  is  full  of  rivers  and  streams,  the  banks  of  which  are 
bordered  with  excellent  pastures ;  and  they  have  been  rendered  still 
more  productive  in  Franconia  by  artificial  irrigation.  The  mountains 
also  abound  in  pastures,  which  have  been  improved  in  many  parte  by 
careful  cultivation.  No  branch  of  grazing  however  is  so  extensively 
pursued  as  the  rearing  of  homed  cattle ;  and  in  this  Upper  Bavaria 
and  Suabia  take  the  lead ;  yet  the  whole  stock  is  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the 
capabilities  of  the  country.  In  1837  the  number  of  homed  cattle  was 
2,350,386.  Much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  breeds,  but  there  is 
still  room  for  great  improvement  Of  sheep  the  number  in  1837 
was  1,484,080.  Middle  Franconia  is  the  principal  sheep  district. 
The  majority  of  the  Bavarian  flocks  are  of  the  native  breed ;  but  great 
pains  are  now  bestowed  upon  their  improvement  Much  also  remains 
to  be  done  towards  improving  the  domestic  breed  of  horses :  their 
number  was  330,620  in  1837.  Swine  are  reared  in  all  quarters,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Spessart  and  Rhon 
mountains,  where  acorns  are  abundant :  no  accurate  account  of  their 
AumbOTS  is  extant  Of  goats  the  stock  is  not  large;  and  few  mules 
or  asses  are  bred.  Fowl,  both  wild  and  domestic,  are  plentiful :  the 
roaring  of  bees  has  been  neglected  until  of  late  years.  The  lakes  and 
rivers  of  Bavaria  abound  with  fish :  in  Upper  Bavaria  especiall^y 
where  the  largest  inland  waters  exists  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Main 
and  Rhine,  thousands  derive  a  comfortable  livel&iood  from  the  fisheries. 
The  most  noted  spedes  are  the  salmon  of  the  Rhine,  the  trout  of  the 
Franconian  streams,  and  the  crayfish  of  the  AltmiihL  Pearls  are 
found  in  the  Ilz  and  other  minor  streams.  The  wolves  and  bears, 
which  used  to  infest  the  forests  and  highlands  of  Bavaria,  are  rapidly 
diminishing. 

Metais  and  Minerals, — ^Every  inducement  has  been  held  out  by  the 
Bavarian  government,  both  to  natives  and  strangers,  with  a  view  to 
encourage  the  workixig  of  the  mines.  The  principal  products  are 
iron,  coals,  and  salt ;  gold  and  silver  are  found  in  small  quantities 
only  in  the  waters  of  the  Inn,  Rhine,  Danube,  and  Isar ;  quicksilver 
at  three  or  four  places  in  the  Palatinate.  Copper  is  principally  raised 
in  Upper  Franconia,  where  cobalt,  tin,  lead,  and  antimony  are  nlao 
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oocaaonally  obUined  in  small  quantities.  Ths  chisf  mining  districts 
are*Upper  FrancoDia,  the  Palatinate,  and  Upper  and  liower  Bavaria. 
The  total  quantity  of  iron  raised  in  the  kingdom  is  about  120,000  tons. 
The  coal-minoB  are  at  Stadsteinaoh  and  Wundsiedel  in  Upper  Fran- 
oonia,  and  at  KaiserBlautem  in  the  Palatinate.  Black-lead  (or  graphite) 
is  worked  in  several  places,  particularly  at  Obemsell,  whence  muoh  Js 
sent  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  making  crucibles.  The  sulphur 
raised  in  various  parts  is  not  sufficient  for  the  home  consumption. 
Porcelain-earth  is  another  Bavarian  pi'oduct ;  the  beet  is  obtained  in 
the  justiceship  of  Wunsiedel  in  Upper  Franconia,  and  of  a  quality  said 
to  be  the  finest  in  Qennany,  if  not  in  Europe.  Salt  has  been  a  mono- 
poly of  the  crown  for  several  sges.  The  manufacture  is  carried  on  at 
Berchtesgaden,  Rosenheim,  Reichenhall,  Trauenstein,  Orb,  Kissingen, 
Soden,  Philipatal,  and  Turkheim.  The  whole  supply  amounts  to 
nearly  40,000  tons  per  annum.  There  are  according  to  Stein  300 
different  sorts  of  marble  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Franconia  alone. 
The  principal  marble  quarries  are  at  Untersberg  and  Tegemsee.  At 
Kelheim  is  a  quarry  for  lithographic  stones.  Alabaster  and  rock 
crystal,  the  agate,  jasper  and  garnet,  camelians  and  asbestos  should 
be  added  to  the  list  of  Bavarian  minerals. 

Bavaria  is  abundantly  supplied  with  mineral  waters,  but  few  of 
them  are  of  much  note. 

Manufaciurei,  Trade,  Ac. — In  Bavaria  as  in  many  other  Qerman 
states  the  profits^arising  from  voat  establiahments  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  productive  powers  are  comparatively  unknown ;  manufacturing 
industry  is  mostly  diffused  over  a  multitude  of  adventures  on  a  small 
scale.  Bavaria  is  abo  eesentially  an  sgricultiural  country,  and  hence 
the  deficient  supply  in  many  branches  of  its  manufactures.  That  of 
coarse  linens,  for  instance,  which  next  to  that  of  beer  is  the  chief, 
is  not  conBned  to  a  t^yv  large  establishments,  but  is  scattered  over  the 
whole  state,  and  in  many  districts  the  agricultural  population  partly 
maintain  themselves  by  weaving  linen.  A  few  large  cotton  factories 
have  been  established  of  late  years,  the  principal  being  one  at  Augs- 
burg, which  employs  upwards  of  1200  hands.  The  manufacture  of 
woollens  and  worsted  hose  is  carried  on  to  some  extent ;  but  this 
branch  of  industry  is  iu  the  hands  of  individuals,  and  not  carried  on 
in  laige  factories.  The  use  of  improved  machinery  is  however  steadily 
increasing,  and  additions  are  constantly  making  to  the  number  of 
spinning-mills.  In  Munich  is  a  large  steam-engine  and  machine 
manufactory,  which  has  attained  a  high  character  for  ezcellenco  of 
workmanship.  The  leather  manufactories  are  of  considerable  import- 
ance, but  mostly  carried  on  by  small  manufacturers.  There  are  about 
160  paper-mills  in  the  kingdom;  and  Schweinfurt  and  Malnbeig 
possess  large  manufactories  of  papei^hangings,  which  are  of  excellent 
quality  and  in  much  demand  in  other  Grerman  states.  Qlass  is  manu- 
factured to  a  considerable  extent.  Window-glass,  bottles,  and  other 
ordinary  glass-ware  are  the  kinds  chiefly  exported.  In  the  finer  sorts 
the  quality  is  much  inferior  to  the  English,  and  even  the  French  or 
Bohemian.  The  number  of  works  for  grinding  and  polishing  looking- 
glasses  is  upwards  of  100.  Niimbeig,  Fiirtb,  Bamberg,  and  Augs- 
buig  are  the  principal  seats  of  this  manu£ftoture.  No  optical  instru- 
ments made  on  the  Continent  are  more  highly  valued  thsu  those  made 
in  what  was  Frauenhofer's  establishment  at  Munich.  The  manufac- 
ture of  articles  in  wood,  and  the  felling,  hewing,  and  general  manipu- 
lation of  timber  occupy  thousands  of  hands.  There  are  nearly  2000 
sawing-mills  in  Bavaria  for  the  preparation  of  boards,  deals,  and  laths ; 
and  almost  as  many  families  are  wholly  supported  in  Ammergau  and 
Berchtesgaden  by  the  manufactm*e  of  articles  in  carved  wood,  some  uf 
which  are  very  beautiful.  There  are  several  porcelain  and  pottery 
works,  some  of  them  of  A  superior  character.  The  porcelain  manu- 
factory at  Njpmphenburg,  not  far  from  Munich,  produces  china  which 
may  bear  comparison  with  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  Bavarian  cruci- 
bles are  in  much  request;  and  the  potteries  employ  nearly  2000 
master  workmen  besides  labourers,  &c  Of  slate-works  there  are  above 
850.  The  working  of  the  metals  chiefly  consists  in  extensive  mami- 
factories  of  iron-ware,  especially  nails  and  needles,  the  export  of  which 
is. considerable.  The  gold  and  silversmiths  of  Munich,  Wiirsbuig, 
Niimberg,  and  Augsburg  are  in  great  repute.  Toys  are  now  made 
at  Numberg  and  its  vicinity  in  vast  quantities  and  exported  to  all 

C\  of  the  world.  Black-lead  pencils  of  an  inferior  kind  are  also 
ly  made  at  Niimberg  for  exportation.  Fire-arms,  fowling-pieces, 
ka.j  are  made,  but  not  to  a  very  huge  extent.  Niimberg  is  oele- 
brated  for  its  brass-wares.  Munich  and  Au^burg  possess  cannon  and 
oi^er  foundries.  At  Munich  is  a  celebrated  establishment  for  casting 
bronze  statues  snd  other  works  of  art  In  the  same  city  are  also 
works  for  the  execution  of  stained  and  painted  glass  for  windows,  &c, 
as  well  as  for  several  other  branches  of  art-manufacture,  which  owe 
their  rise  chiefly  to  the  munificent  patronage  of  the  late  king,  the 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  everything  which  related  to  the  fine  arts, 
and  the  arts  and  manufactures  connected  with  or  subsidiary  to  the 
higher  branches  of  art.  Fiirth  contains  many  beaters  of  gold  and 
silver,  &a,  and  exports  leaf-gold  and  silver  for  ^ding  and  plating  to 
most  European  markets.  The  brewing  of  beer  is  however  the  most 
important  branch  of  manufacture  in  Bavaria.  It  employs  upwards  of 
£900  establishments  or  taxed  brewers,  by  whom  more  than  90,000,000 
gallona  of  beer  are  made  yearly. 

Though  Bavaria  is  an  inland  country,  its  trads  is  greatly  &voured 
by  its  geographical  position,  which  has  rendered  it  in  some  degree  a 
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central  point  between  the  Mediterranean,  the  Baltic,  and  the  German 
Ocean,  and  a  medium  of  interooune  between  the  weat  and  east  of 
Europe.  This  advantage  is  incressed  by  its  natural  productiveness, 
and  by  the  navigable  fines  of  the  Danube,  Rhine,  Main,  and  other 
streams.  Though  an  agricultural  state  the  export  of  its  wrought 
produce  and  manufactures  exceeds  in  value  that  of  its  raw  piroduee  by 
more  than  one-halfl  The  system  of  duties  has  been  placed  on  a 
liberal  footing;  great  fkoilities  are  given  to  importation,' and  aoai^cely 
any  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  exportations.  The  piiccipel 
articles  of  export  are  grain,  salt,  timber,  potashes,  liquorice-root,  seed, 
hops,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  fish,  flax,  yam  and  coarse  linens,  glass, 
leather,  Niimbeig,  Fiirth,  and  Berchtesgaden  light  fsbrics,  beer,  kc 
The  imports  are  principally  wines,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco, 
drugs,  sea-fish,  copper,  lead,  oil,  hides  and  skins,  hemp  and  flax,  silk 
and  silk  goods,  woollens,  furs,  honey,  and  cheese.  Salt  ia  the  only 
article  the  import  of  which  is  prohibited. 

InhahitaiUi.—la.  181T  the  population  of  Bavaria  was  3,564,757 ;  is 
1633  it  was  4,187,390 ;  in  1349  it  was  4,519,546.  The  increase  of  popula- 
tion ii  to  a  certain  extent  chocked  by  the  law  by  which  marriage  is  for- 
bidden without  peraiission  of  the  authorities  appointed  in  every  district 
to  superintend  the  relief  and  general  management  of  the  poor :  and  as 
the  poor  have  a  legal  claim  to  relief,  permission  to  marry  is  not  readHy 
accorded  until  the  authorities  are  satisfied  that  there  is  sufficient 
probability  of  possessing  adequate  means  for  maintaining  a  family. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bavaria  are  Roman  CathoUos. 
At  the  Census,  Bee.  31st,  1849,  there  were  8,060,694  Roman  CathoUci, 
1,183,933  ProtestanU,  4836  other  Christian  sects,  and  59,288  Jews. 
In  Middle  Franconia  the  Protestants  are  nearly  as  four  to  one  of  the 
whole  population ;  in  Upper  Franconia  and  the  Palatinate  they  an 
somewhat  moro  than  a  moiety ;  but  in  the  other  circles  the  lioman 
Catholics  form  a  considerable  majority:  in  Lower  Bavaria  at  the 
Census  of  1849  there  were  515,482  Roman  Catholics  io  2025 
Protestants. 

The  '  Edict  of  Religion '  of  the  X6th  May  1818  does  not  reoQgnisb 
any  predominant  national  church,  but  establishes  full  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  gives  both  to  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  an 
equality  of  civil  rights ;  the  privilege  of  private  worship  is  secured  to 
individuals  of  every  persuasion,  and  that  of  public  worship  may  be 
granted  by  the  king  upon  the  application  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
families.  All  matters  connected  with  the  temporal  concerns  of 
religious  communities  are  conducted  by  the  section  for  eoclesiasticfl 
affairs  in  the  home  department ;  but  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  with  reference  to  members  of  their  own  body, 
is  entrusted  to  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  deacona.  The 
king  is  the  temporal  head  of  tiiat  church,  and  no  laws,  ordinanees, 
or  other  public  acts  relating  to  it  can  be  promulgated  without  tiie 
royal  sanction. 

By  the  concordat  concluded  with  the  pope,  on  the  5th  June  1S17, 
two  archbishoprics,  Munich  and  Bamberg,  and  six  bisboprics — ^Wurz- 
buig,  Eichstadt,  and  Speyer,  under  the  former,  and  Augsburg,  Regeas- 
burg,  and  Passau,  under  the  latter — were  instituted.  The  Lut^ran 
Church  is  under  the  conduct  of  the  three  consistories  of  Baireuth, 
Ansbacb,  and  Speyer,  which  are  subordinate  to  the  Independent 
Superior  Consistory  of  Munich,  the  latter  being  itself  subject,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  Uie  control  of  the  home  depsxtment.  The  higher 
orders  of  the  cleigy,  including  deans  of  chapters,  are  nominated  by 
the  sovereign ;  and  on  the  representation  of  the  bishops  the  circula- 
tion of  such  books  as  they  may  deem  adverse  to  "the  true  £aith,  good 
manners,  or  church  discipline "  is  prohibited.  The  revenues  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  arise  from  estates  and  endowment^  over 
which  its  hierarchs  exercise  unlimited  control.  The  president  of  the 
Lutheran  Consistory  has  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  Senate  or  Council  of 
the  Kingdom  (Reichsrath) ;  and  the  Protestant  derignr  are  maintained 
by  the  state.  An  annual  grant  is  likewise  made  for  we  support  of  the 
inferior  Roman  Catholic  ministers.  Besides  the  pure  Lutherans, 
there  are  a  few  thousand  reformed  Lutherans  in  Bavaria ;  but  the 
members  of  the  two  persuasions  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  agreed  to  unite 
in  1818 ;  since  which  period  they  have  formed  one  religious  oommuni^ 
under  the  designation  of  the  Protestant  Evangelical  Christian  Church. 
There  are  a  few  Mennonites  and  Hermhuthers  in  the  Bavarian  states, 
and  some  Greeks  in  Munich.  The  Jewish  portion  of  the  population 
are  mostly  settled  in  Lower  and  Middle  Franconia ;  they  enjoy  full 
liberty  of  conscience,  but  are  not  admitted  to  participate  in  ciril 
rights  and  immunities,  unless  they  become  naturalised  and  adopt 
distinct  family  names. 

Education, — ^This  important  department  is  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  Superior  Bosrd  of  Education  and  Eodesiss- 
tical  Affiurs«(OberSchul-und-Kirchen-rath),  attached  to  the  ministiy 
of  home  affairs,  and  under  the  subordinate  direction  of  the  several 
provincial  governments,  one  member  of  which  has  particular  chsrge 
of  all  matters  connected  with  scholastic  institutions.  Subordinate 
again  to  the  latter  are  the  inspectors  of  district  and  local  schools ; 
those  for  the  local  schools  being  in  general  the  ministers  and  elders  of 
parishes.  No  child  is  excused  attendance  at  the  schools  except  such 
as  have  received  permission  to  pursue  their  studies  under  priTsts 
tutors.  There  are  three  universities,  two  Catholic  at  Munich  snd 
Wursburv,  and  one  Protestsnt  at  Erlangen ;  the  two  former  are 
attended  by  about  2000  and  the  latter  by  about  400  studenta    Next 
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in  rank  are  the  7  lycmtL,  84  Bchoola  of  siudieSy  and  25  gymnasia.  The 
]yc»a  are  attended  by  about  700  and  the  gymnasia  by  above  8000 
pupilB.  Thei*o  are  also  several  pro-gymnoaia  and  preparatory  Latin 
schools,  which  are  attended  by  between  3000  and  4000  pupils.  The 
number  of  elementary,  meohanios,  and  Sunday  schools  exceeds  5000 ; 
which  are  attended  by  upwards  of  half  a  million  children.  Bavaria 
has  8  seminazies  for  the  education  of  teachers,  and  7  theological 
■eminaries.  There  are  veterinary  schools  at  Munich  and  Wiinsburg ; 
a  royal  academy  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  another  of  the  fine  arts, 
a  horticultural,  and  an  agricultural  society,  which  distributes  annual 
prises,  all  in  Munich ;  besides  in  other  towns  academies  of  physics 
and  medicine,  natural  history ;  schools  of  arts,  Ac. ;  and  numerous 
other  associations  of  a  useful  character.  The  largest  public  library 
in  Bavaria  is  the  'Central  Lil»tu:y'  in  Munich,  which  contains 
upwards  of  600,000  volumes,  including  16,000  manuscripts;  a  very 
largB  proportion  of  the  volumes  however  consists  of  pamphlets  and 
dissertations ;  the  University  Library  in  the  same  city  has  upwards 
of  160,000  volumes;  that  of  Wiinburg  above  30,000;  and  that  of 
Erlangen  between  40,000  and  50,000  volumes.  No  printing-press  can 
bo  established  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  king.  Piracy  of 
books,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  pirated  works,  is  held  to  be  a  mis- 
demeanour ;  and  every  bookseller,  dealer  in  antiquities,  owner  of  a 
circulating  library,  printer,  and  head  of  a  lithographic  establishment, 
is  placed  under  tiie  control  of  the  local  police  in  every  town^  and 
liable  to  be  brought  under  judicial  cognisance  for  any  offence  against 
the  lawB)  monls,  or  public  safety. 

Oovtniment,  Law$,  Finance^  Ac. — Most  of  the  states  of  which  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria  is  composed,  namely,  the  former  duchy  of  Bavaria, 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  the  duchy  of  Neubmng,  and  the  principalities  of 
AnsbMh,  Baireuth,  fiiamberg,  and  Wiirzburg,  possessed  representative 
constitutions  before  their  consolidation  under  one  head.  But  the 
aristocracy  in  these  territories  had  succeeded  in  rendering  these  repre- 
sentative constitutions  a  dead  letter ;  and  in  fact  they  had  long  been 
in  a  state  of  abeyance  previously  to  being  abrogated  by  the  terms  of 
the  constitution  promulgated  by  Maximilian  Joseph  I.  on  the  1st  of 
May  1808.  The  convulsions  which  subsequently  affected  the  whole 
of  Europe  rendered  the  constitution  of  Maximilian  Joseph  incompat- 
ible witii  the  new  order  of  things ;  and  the  same  king  therefore  on 
the  26th  of  May  1818  granted  the  Bavarians  a  new  constitution, 
which  defines  and  establishes  their  rights  and  privileges.  Its  funda- 
mental principles  are — liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  opinion, 
with  the  reservation  of  legal  provisions  against  the  abuse  of  either ; 
the  right  of  every  native-bom  subject  to  be  employed  in  the  public 
service,  without  exception  on  accoimt  of  birth  or  rank  in  society ; 
general  liability  to  personal  service  in  the  national  defence ;  equality 
of  all  before  the  law ;  the  impartial  and  uninterrupted  administration 
of  justice ;  general  liability  to  taxes,  and  an  equitable  distribution  of 
thom ;  and  a  legislature  elected  by  all  classes  of  resident  citiaens,  and 
enjoying  the  right  of  disou&sing  and  approving  laws,  voting  the  public 
taxes,  and  requiring  the  redress  of  all  infringements  upon  the  rights 
recognised  by  the  constitution.  The  kingdom  of  Bavaria  by  this 
charter  is  declared  a  'sovereign  monarchical  state,'  and  the  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  two. chambers,  conjointly  with  the  king  as  head  of 
the  state.  The  succession  is  limited  to  the  male  line,  according  to  the 
right  of  primogeniture,  with  a  proviso  that  on  the  extinction  of  direct 
heirs  male,  the  next  male  descendants  of  the  female  line  shall  succeed. 
No  offices  of  high  rank  in  the  dvil  or  military  service,  nor  any  office 
under  the  crown  or  in  the  church,  nor  any  ecdesiastical  benefice,  can 
be  conferred  upon  any  individual  who  is  not  a  native-bom  citisen  or 
legally  naturalised. 

The  legislature  consists  of  two  chambers,  namely,  the  Council  of 
the  B^gdom  (Reichsrath),  and  the  Deputies.  The  former  ub  composed 
of  the  princes  of  rojal  blood  who  have  attamed  their  majority, — the 
great  officers  of  the  crown, — ^the  heads  of  houses  in  the  cases  of  such 
principalities  and  earldoms  as  were  parts  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, — 
a  bidiop  named  by  the  king, — ^the  president  of  the  Protestant  General 
Consistory, — and  lastly,  of  those  individuals  whom  the  king  may 
create  members  of  the  chamber  for  life  or  hereditarily.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  consists,  1,  of  such  landed  proprietors  as  exercise  judicial 
powers  in  right  of  their  properties  (gutdieirliohe  Geribhtsbarkeit), 
prorided  they  have  no  seat  or  vote  in  the  upper  chamber ; — 2,  of 
deputies  from  the  universities ; — 3,  of  ecdesiastios  representing  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches;— 4,  of  deputies  from  cities 
and  maiket-towns;— and  5,  of  such  landed  proprietors  as  do  not  come 
within  the  classes  already  described.  The  number  of  members  is 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  7000  families :  of  these  members 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  number  must  be  taken  from  class  1 ;  one 
member  from  each  of  the  three  universities ;  one-eighth  from  class  8 ; 
one-fourth  from  class  4  ;  and  two-fourths  of  the  whole  number  from 
class  6.  The  chamber  is  re-elected  every  six  years^  except  when  the 
king  dissolves  it,  and  then  the  members  going  out  are  re-eligible. 
The  chambers  cannot  proceed  to  deliberate  unless  two-thirds  of  the 
deputies  are  prtsent ;  and  both  chambers  commence  and  close  their 
sessions  at  uie  same  time.  All  motions  respecting  the  public 
burdens  are  in  the  first  place  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  in  respect  of  any  other  subjects  the  king 
determines  before  which  chamber  they  shall  be  first  brought  No 
dirssfc  or  now  indirect  taxes  can  be  Isried,  not  any  augmentation  or 


alteration  of  existing  taxes  be  made  by  the  king  witliout  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  legislature ;  and  the  same  sanction  is  required  liefore 
any  new  law  or  any  alteration,  authentic  exposition  (authentische 
Erlaiitenmg),  or  repeal  of  an  existing  law,  affecting  the  frtsedom  of 
persons  or  properties,  can  take  effect.  The  free  right  of  complaint 
against  violations  of  the  constitution  is  secured  to  every  citizen  or 
district.  The  king  is  bound  to  call  the  legi8latm*e  together  once  at 
least  in  every  three  years.  Its  ordinary  session  lasts  two  months ; 
but  it  may  be  extended  or  adjourned,  or  it  may  be  dissolved,  as  he 
may  deem  expedient :  in  the  last  case,  a  new  election  of  deputies 
must  take  place  within  three  months.  The  ministers,  though  they 
are  not  members  of  the  chambers,  have  the  right  of  being  present  at 
all  deliberations.  District  Assemblies  were  likewise  established  in 
the  year  1825 :  these  consist  of  the  burgomaster,  a  deputy  from 
each  town  or  place  where  a  market  is  held ;  of  the  headsman  of  each 
parish  (Qemeinde-yonteher) ;  a  deputy,  being  the  person  who  pays 
most  taxes,  or  a  small  land  proprietor  from  each  parish ;  and  a 
certain  proportion  of  landholders,  tithing-men,  and  farmers,  besides 
a  representative  for  the  financial  department  of  the  district.  A  royal 
commissioner  acts  as  president  of  these  assemblies ;  the  functions  of 
which  are  to  assess  the  public  burdens  and  district  rates  equitably 
in  each  parish,  and  to  decide  all  local  questions  relating  to  any 
matter  having  reference  to  these  burdens  and  rates ;  such  as  their 
application  in  support  of  establishments  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  kc, 
in  making  roads,  &c.  The  king  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
swears  to  "govern  according  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
kingdom;"  and  every  prince  of  royal  blood,  upon  attaining  his 
majority,  solenmly  makes  oath  that  he  will  rigidly  observe  the  terms 
of  this  constitution. 

The  PubUe  Admiwittration, — ^At  the  head  of  public  affairs  is  a 
Council  of  State,  established  by  a  royal  decree  of  the  18th  of 
November  1825  ;  it  is  composed  of  the  king  ;  the  crown  prince,  if  of 
age ;  of  such  princes  of  royal  blood  in  a  direct  line  as  are  also  of 
age^  resident  in  the  capital,  and  appointed  of  the  council  by  the 
sovereign ;  of  the  ministers  of  state,  the  fieid-marshal,  and  six  coun- 
cillors nominated  by  the  sovereign.  The  executive  authority  is  vested 
in  the  heads  of  the  following  seven  departments : — the  royal  house- 
hold and  foreign  affairs,— justice, — home  affiurs, — worship  and  public 
instruction, — finance, — commerce  and  public  works, — and  the  army — 
whose  heads  form  the  cabinet,  and  are  assisted  at  their  meetings  by  a 
secretary-general.  Each  of  the  eight  circles  or  provinces  has  a 
provincial  government  consisting  of  two  boards :  the  one  called  the 
Chamber  of  the  Interior  takes  chaxge  of  civil  concerns,  the  police, 
the  schools,  kc. ;  the  other  termed  the  Chamber  of  Finance  manages 
the  affairs  of  the  domains  of  the  state,  and  every  matter  connected 
with  the  financial  department.  The  commissary-general  (General- 
oommissair)  is  president  of  both  boards,  and  in  some  circles  he  is 
assisted  by  a  vice-president;  each  board  consists  of 'a  director  and 
Wveral  members  called  coundllors  uid  assessors.  The  medical-police 
department  is  attached  to  the  Chamber  of  the  Interior;  and  a 
ooundllor  of  medicine  (Kreis-medicinal-rath)  superintends  it.  Each 
circle  has  also  its  official  architect  and  surveyor. 

By  the  financial  law  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  Feb.  21st» 
1852,  the  net  public  income  and  expenditure  for  each  of  the  four 
years,  1852-1855,  were  fixed  as  follows :— Income,  2,898,807/.,  or 
84,785,685  florins;  expenditure,  8,110,459/.,  or  87,826,516  florins; 
leaving  a  deficit  of  21 1,66 2i  (2,539,831  fiorins)  to  be  covered  by  the 
profit  of  the  lottery,  and  by  the  augmsntatiou  of  the  direct  taxes, 
except  upon  the  interest  on  the  debt.    The  revenue  is  derived  from — 

Direct  Taxes £627,726 

Indirect  Tnxes 1,238,700 

Koyaltlcs  and  Public  Efitabliehments         .        .        .  340,883 

I>omain8 615,596 

Various .  75,900 

£2,898,805 

The  national  debt  amounted  on  the  1st  of  October  1851  to 
11,41 6,300i. 

Military  Raowreei.— The  Conscription  Law  of  the  29th  of  March 
1812  rendered  every  male  in  Bavaria  up  to  a  ceriiain  age,  with  the 
exception  of  ecclesiastics  and  the  sons  of  noblemen,  liable  to  the 
ballot ;  but  a  new  law  of  the  1st  of  May  1829  allows  every  Bavarian 
to  enlist  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty ;  and  such  as  have 
already  served  six  years  may  contract  a  fresh  engagement  in^  the 
service  until  they  reach  their  fortieth  year.  Every  Bavarian  is  liable 
to  the  Conscription  Law  after  he  has  completed  his  twenty-first  year ; 
and  from  the  1st  of  January  succeeding  the  ballot  by  which  he  has 
been  drawn,  his  liability  to  serve  in  the  army  if  called  upon  continues 
during  the  two  following  years :  the  exemptions  are  confined  to  the 
only  son  of  a  parent  who  has  already  lost  two  sons  in  the  service^ 
and  the  surriving  sons  of  every  parent  who  has  lost  three  sons  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  period  of  service  is  six  years ;  no  Bavarian  can 
settle  or  marry,  or  receive  any  definitive  appomtment  before  he  has 
done  all  that  the  law  rsquires  with  regard  to  his  liability  to  bear 
arms.  Certain  ^emptions  are  granted  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastics  and 
students,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  sons  without  whose  aid  the  sub- 
sistence of  fiunilies  would  become  pfsoarioos 
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BftYuia,  as  a  member  of  the  Qennaa  Confederation,  fdmisheB  the 
largest  contingent  (85,600  men)  of  any  exoluaiTely  German  state. 
The  army  of  the  kingdom  ia  much  larger.  The  peace  eatabliahment 
ifl  aa  follows : — 

Infantry — 16  TtgU.  of  the  line  and  6  battsls.  of  •barpfthooters      .  52,500 

Caralry — 8  regiments 8,908 

ArUUery^S  regimento 7,42S 

Sappers  sad  Miners,  Fontoonmen,  and  Artlflcers    .                 .    .  1,421 

70.311 
with  6682  horses.     The  army  is  commanded  by  1  field-marshal, 
4  generals,  11  lieutenant^enends,  and  2094  other  officers.    The  war 
establishment  increases  the  number  of  soldiers  about  8500. 

The  Jjandwehr,  or  militia,  is,  under  the  ordinance  of  the  year  1826, 
composed  of  all  BaTarians  who  have  not  been  already  drafted  into  the 
ranks  of  the  active  army  or  battalions  of  reserve,  are  not  under 
nineteen  or  above  sixty  years  of  sge,  and  are  not  noblemen  or  eccle- 
siastics. The  number  is  determined  by  the  king  according  to  the 
emeigency,  and  may  amount  to  about  800,000  men,  independently  of 
any  levies  in  the  Palatinate.  Bavaria  has  a  right  to  pass  by  a  military 
road  through  the  territorv  of  Baden,  which  gives  Bavaria  direct 
access  to  its  dominions  on  the  Rhine. 

The  fortified  places  in  Bavaria  are — Landau,  the  strongest  of  its 
fortresses,  in  the  Palatinate :  it  is  also  one  of  the  fortresses  imme- 
diately attached  to  the  Qerman  Confederation;  Passau,  on  the 
Danube,  in  Lower  Bavaria;  Wiirzburg,  in  conjunction  with  the 
citadel  of  Marienberg ;  Ingolstadt^  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schiitter 
and  Danube,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate;  and  Yorchheim,  in  Lower 
Franconia,  a  place  of  inconsiderable  strength.  Bavaria  also  possesses 
several  mountain  strongholds,  such  as  Rosenbeig,  near  Kronach,  in 
Upper  Franconia ;  Rothenbeig  and  Wiilzbuig,  in  Middle  Franconia ; 
and  Willibaldsburg,  near  Eichstadt,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate. 

Hiatory, — Our  accounts  of  the  ancient  Celtic  Boii  are  few  and  of 
little  importance.  If  tradition  however  is  to  be  credited  they 
migrated  from  Ghiul  and  took  possession  of  the  country  between  the 
Upper  Danube  and  the  Alps,  after  subduing  the  native  inhabitants, 
alwut  600  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Shortly  before  this  last 
epoch  the  land  of  the  Boii  fell  under  the  Roman  yoke,  and  a  oonsider- 
ii>le  portion  of  the  present  territory  of  Bavaria  became  a  constituent 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  under  the  name  of  Yindelicia,  during  the 
following  150  years.  In  the  2nd  century,  when  the  North  poured 
down  its  barbarians  upon  the  South,  there  was  no  county  in  (Germany 
which  felt  the  pressure  more  severely  than  the  land  of  the  Boii ;  and 
its  inhabitants  were  long  kept  in  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  slavery 
by  a  constant  succession  of  barbarous  invaders,  till  at  last,  between 
the  middle  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  the  Heruli,  Marcomanni, 
Thurinjii,  and  other  tribes,  established  themselves  permanently  in 
Koricum,  which  constitutes  part  of  the  Bavaria  of  tne  present  day, 
adopted  the  name  of  Boioarii,  and  forced  the  owners  of  the  soil  to 
abandon  their  native  lanyiage  and  customs  for  those  of  the  (German 
race.  The  country  received  the  appellation  of  Boioaria,  which  has 
since  been  corrupted  into  Baiem  and  Bavaria.  On  the  dissolution  of 
the  Roman  empire  Bavaria  became  a  vassal  of  the  Ostrogothic  empire, 
and  at  a  later  date  of  that  of  the  Franks,  whose  yoke  however  was  so 
easy  that  the  people  were  permitted  to  elect  their  own  dukos  out  of 
the  patrician  line  of  the  Agilolfingers.  These  princes,  whose  sway 
lasted  for  more  than  250  years,  were  so  little  dependent  upon  their 
foreign  masters  that  they  exercised  every  prerogative  of  sovereignty 
except  the  right  of  making  laws  and  alienating  lands,  which  were 
acts  that  required  the  sanction  of  a  body  of  legislators,  consisting  of 
priests,  counts,  judges,  and  elders  of  the  people.  ThassUo,  the  last 
duke  of  the  A^olfingian  line,  was  in  the  year  788  compelled  to 
submit  to  Charlemagne  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  was  con- 
demned to  death  at  the  assembly  of  May  in  that  year,  but  was 
subsequently  pardoned  and  shut  up  in  a  monastery.  fVom  this  time, 
which  was  at  the  dose  of  the  8th  centuiy,  the  kings  of  the  Franks 
and  Germans  governed  the  country  by  their  lieutenants,  who  were 
dukes  or  counts  taken  from  various  families.  In  1070  it  passed  by 
imperial  grant  into  the  possession  of  the  Quelphs;  and  in  1180  upon 
the  expulsion  of  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  it  was 
transferred  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  to  Otho,  count  of  Wittelsbaoh, 
a  native  prince,  from  whom  the  present  king  is  descended.  One  of 
the  most  imp<ntant  acquisitions  subsequently  made  was  ikaX  of  the 
earldom  of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  with  which  the  Emperor  Frederick 
III.  invested  this  fieunily  in  1216.  Their  dominions  were  afterwards 
divided  between  contending  relatives  at  various  times,  until  the* 
dukedom  of  Bavaria  was  fuUy  severed  from  the  Upper  and  Rhenish 
Palatinates  in  1829.  Several  other  partitions  ensued.  In  1507  the 
right  of  primogeniture  in  the  royal  fiunily  was.introduced,  and  finally 
received  as  the  law  of  the  land  in  1578.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia 
not  only  recognised  the  title  of  the  Bavarian  princes  to  the  Upper 
PaUtinate,  of  which  they  had  re-possessed  themselves  in  1621,  but 
confirmed  them  in  the  electoral  dignity,  to  which  they  had  been 
raised  by  the  emperor  of  Qermany  in  1628.  Upon  the  extinction  of 
the  direct  Wittelbaoh  line  in  the  person  of  MaTiintlian  Joseph  III.  in 
1777,  the  Elector  Palatine,  Charles  Theodore,  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty,  and  ceded  the  districts  of  the  Inn,  containing  an  area  of 
840  square  miles^  to  Austria;  but  by  adding  his  patrimonial  posses* 


sions  (the  Palatinate,  and  the  duchies  of  Juliers  and  Beig)  to  the 
Bavarian  territory,  he  increased  its  superficial  extent  to  upwards  of 
21,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  to  2,384,000.  To  these 
acquisitions  the  trea^  of  Luneville  in  1801  added  the  lands  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  but  the  re-settlement  of  Qermany  two  yean 
afterwards  deprived  Bavaria  of  the  palatina*^  on  the  right  bank,  to 
the  extent  of  about  4620  square  miles,  while  it  transfecred  to  it  in 
exchange  6720  square  miles,  including  the  dissolved  bishoprics  of 
Augsbuig,  Bambfog,  Wiirsbuig,  and  Freisingen,  parts  of  the  domsins 
of  Eichstadt  and  Passau,  kc^  The  treaty  of  Presbuig,  which  raised 
the  electorate  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  in  1805,  transferred  certain 
possessions  of  Austria  to  the  Bavarian  crown,  among  which  were 
sevenl  districts  in  Suabia,  the  Tyrol,  Yoralberg,  Biixen,  and  Trent, 
as  well  as  the  cities  of  Augsbuig,  Lindau,  Ac  The  additions  Ans 
made  were  about  12,180  square  miles,  from  which  however  a 
deduction  of  about  2040  square  miles  is  to  be  made  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Wurzbuzg  territory. 

AU  these  changes  and  accessions  increased  the  area  of  Bavaria  in 
1806  to  nearly  81,500  square  miles.  In  the  same  year  Bavaria  rdin- 
quished  the  Duchy  of  Berg  in  exchange  for  the  Maigraviato  of  Ansbarh, 
became  a  member  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  and  received  the 
city  of  Niimberg  and  the  sovereignty  over  the  mediatised  teiritortes 
of  several  former  princes  of  the  empire,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
cession  of  some  inconsiderable  districts  to  Wiirtemburg.  By  the  ^estj 
of  Yienna  in  1809  the  Bavarian  dominions  attained  the  greatest  extent 
of  territory  which  they  ever  possessed.  One  of  the  consequeooes  of 
this  treaty  was,  that  upon  giving  up  the  south  of  the  Tyrol  to  the 
Italian  crown,  and  certain  domains  to  Wiirtembuig  and  Wursbor^ 
Bavaria  acquired  nearly  the  whole  of  Salsbuig,  Berehtesgaden,  the 
Austrian  circle  of  the  Inn,  and  part  of  that  of  the  EEauarack,  Baireoth, 
and  Regensburg,  by  which  exchange  her  possessions  were  increased  to 
about  35,700  square  miles.  In  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  Nied 
in  1812,  the  settlement  with  Austria  on  the  19th  June  1814,  and  the 
negotiations  concluded  with  the  same  power  on  the  14  th  of  April 
1816,  Bavaria  restored  to  Austria  the  Tyrol,  Yoralberg,  the  districts 
of  the  Inn  and  Hausruck,  and  those  portions  of  Saisburg  which  lie 
to  the  east  of  the  Salzach  and  Saale.  Bavaria  received  in  retain 
Wurzbuzg,  and  certain  parts  of  Fulda,  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  HesK, 
of  Baden,  and  of  the  territories  of  the  old  palatinate,  ^>eyer,  &e. 
(formerly  constituting  portions  of  the  French  departments  of  Donnen- 
beig,  Saar,  and  the  Lower  Rhine). 

The  first  king  of  Bavaria  was  Maximilian  Joseph,  who  assumed  the 
royal  dignity  on  the  Ist  of  January  1806,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
18th  of  October  1825  by  his  son  Lewis  [Ludwig]  Charles  Augustus  L, 
who  abdicated  on  the  21st  of  March  1848  in  favour  of  his  soa 
Maximilian  Joseph  IL,  the  present  king.    [See  SuFPLBicxirT.] 

(Rudhardt's  State  of  the  Kingdom  qf  Bavaria,  from  ofieial  mwrca  ; 
Yon  St.  Behlen's  Hitlory,  StaHetice,  dbc,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Banana; 
Yon  Schlieben's  Bavaria;  Cammerer;  Hassel;  Stein;  Horsdiel- 
msnn;  Malchus;  Westenrieder;  Eisenmann;  Barrow;  Strang,  &c> 

BAYAY.    [NoRD.] 

BAYIAN,  a  small  hamlet  in  Kurdistan,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ghasir,  opposite  to  the  villsge  of  Ehinnis,  which  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  in  about  86*'  424'  N.  lat.  48**  28'  £.  long. 
The  place  has  become  celebrated  in  coxmection  with  the  Assyrian  nx^ 
sculptures  disoovered  near  it  by  the  late  M.  Rouety  French  consul  at 
Mosul,  and  since  visited  and  described  by  Dr.  Layuid  in  his  '  Kineveh 
and  its  Remains,'  and  in  his  '  Nineveh  and  BabyloiL*  The  sculpkues 
are  carved  in  relief  on  one  side  of  a  narrow  rocky  ravine  in  the  Mis- 
souri hills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  G  omel,  a  brawling  mountain  torrent 
which  joins  the  Ghazir  from  the  north-west  just  above  Bavian.  The 
sculptures  are  cut  in  the  fiEuse  of  a  limestone  cliff  that  rises  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  bed  of  the  torrent  The  face  of  the  cliff  has  been 
smoothed  down  into  several  compartments  or  tablets,  each  indo&ed  in 
a  frame  of  the  living  rook,  and  protected  by  an  overhanging  cornice 
from  the  water  that  trickles  down  the  precipice.  The  bas-reliefi^ 
which  are  of  colossal  size  and  admirable  execution,  are  of  the  tnie 
Assyrian  type,  and  represent  gods,  kings,  warriors,  sacred  symbols, 
and  mythic  animals.  They  have  suffer^  much  from  the  effects  of 
the  atmosphere,  but  still  more  from  the  excavation  of  tombs  in  the 
ready  scaiped  rocks  b^  some  people  who  occupied  the  country  after 
the  fiiU  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Across  thr«e  of  the  tablets  are 
inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  character,  which  were  copied  by  Dr. 
Layard  and  have  been  translated  by  Dr.  Hincks.  These  inscriptions 
recount  the  exploits  of  Sennacherib,  and  are  considered  of  consider- 
able historical  importance.  They  will  be  noticed  in  another  divisios 
of  this  work. 

BAWTRY,  a  market-town  and  township  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  part  of  the  town  is 
however  in  Nottuoghamshire.  Bawtry  is  partly  in  the  parish  of  Blytfa, 
and  partiy  in  the  parishes  jof  Scrooby  and  Harworth.  That  portion 
which  is  in  Yorkshire  belongs  to  the  lower  division  of  the  wapentake 
of  Strafforth  and  Tickhill ;  the  Nottinghamshire  part  is  in  the  wapen- 
take of  Bassetlaw.  The  boundary  line  of  the  counties  runs  east  and 
west  through  the  town.  Bawtry  is  in  68'  26'  N.  lat,  1"  I'.W.  long. ; 
44  miles  S.  by  E.  f^m  York,  168  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by 
road,  Mid  147^  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  railway.  The  popolstion 
ofthechapeliyof  Bawtr7inl861  was  1170.    The  living  is  a  cuiiey 
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held  with  the  Tioange  of  Blyth,  and  is  in  the  aiehdeaoonry  of  Not- 
tiDghiun  and  diocese  of  Linooln. 

Bawtry  is  sitoated  on  a  slight  eminence  which  gradually  slopes 
towards  the  river  Idle.  This  river,  which  flows  eastwud  of  the  town, 
is  navigable  for  small  craft  The  road  from  London  to  Toric  passes 
through  the  main  street^  which  is  very  broad  and  has  some  g^od  houses. 
The  whole  town  is  cleanly  and  cheerful  in  its  appearance.  The  streets 
are  macadamised,  and  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  chief  employ- 
ments of  the  people  are  those  connected  with  agriculture;  and  the 
retail  shops  are  (udefly  supported  by  the  neighbouring  rural  districts 
The  church,  which  is  small,  is  subordinate  to  that,  of  Blyth.  There 
are  two  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Dissenters.  There  is  a 
National  school  at  Bawtiy,  which  is  supported  by  subscription,  and 
which  furnishes  instruction  to  about  100  children.  The  market-day 
18  Thursday.  The  corn-market^  which  had  for  some  time  ficdlen  into 
insignificance,  was  revived  in  October  1849.  There  are  fain  on  the 
Thursday  in  Whitsun-week  and  November  22nd. 

Dr.  Himter  says  that  formerly,  when  royal  personages  travelled 
with  more  state  than  at  present,  the  king,  or  any  member  of  his  family 
who  might  be  on  a  journey  in  the  district^  was  usually  met  at  Bawtry 
by  the  iheriff  of  the  county  with  a  train  of  attendants. 

(Hunter^s  History  of  the  Jkanery  of  Dcncatkr  ;  CommvBnicailvmfrom 
Yorhskirt,) 

BAY,  a  portion  of  the  sea,  of  such  a  form  that  it  is  wider  at  the 
part  nearest  the  open  sea  and  narrower  the  farther  it  advances  into 
the  mainland.  According  to  this  definition  the  term  is  rightly 
applied  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Chesapeak  Bay,  and 
Botany  Bay;  but  sometimes  it  is  used  where  the  tenn  'gulf  would  seem 
to  be  more  appropriate.  This  latter  term  property  implies  an  arm  of 
the  sea  which,  without  any  or  with  only  little  diminution  in  breadth, 
enters  very  deeply  into  the  mainland,  as  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  or  the  Outf 
of  Finland.  Smaller  portions  of  the  sea  of  this  description  are  odled 
in  Scotland  'friths'  or  'firths,'  and  in  Norway,  where  they  are  very 
numerous,  '  fiords'  or  'Qords.'  According  to  tUs  definition  we  should 
not  say  Baffin's  Bay,  but  Baffin's  Gulf.  To  introduce  greater  precision 
into  geography  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  distinguiw  both  Days  and 
gulfe  from  'dose  seas>'  by  which  we  understand  extensive  parts  of  the 
sea  inclosed  on  every  side  with  land,  and  united  with  the  ocean  only  by 
.straits  or  narrow  arms,  like  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
the  Red  Sea.  But  here  too  the  common  practice  is  not  exact.  We 
say  Hudson's  Bay  where  we  should  use  the  term  Hudson's  Sea,  and 
the  same  observation  holds  good  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  as 
well  deserves  the  name  of  sea  as  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Sometimes  also 
close  seas  have  received  the  name  of  gulfs,  as  the  Persian  Gulf. 

BAY  OF  ISLANDS.    [Zealand,  Nkw.] 

BAYAMO.    [Salvadob,  Saw.] 

BAY  AN  KHARA  MOUNTAINS  is  the  Mongol  name  of  a  very 
extensive  range  in  Eastern  Asia,  in  a  comer  of  tiie  globe  which  has 
never  been  visited  by  Europeans,  and  which  therefore  is  only  known 
to  us  by  the  accounts  of  the  Chinese  geographers.  According  to  them 
a  vast  mountain-Jmot  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  high  table- 
land of  Eastern  Asia  to  the  west  of  the  Lake  Khoo-khoo-nor,  between 
35*  and  88°  N.  lat.,  and  about  96**  and  100°  E.  long.  From  this 
mountain-knot  high  ranges  seem  to  proceed  towards  all  the  points  of 
the  compass,  three  of  which  extend  to  the  east  in  the  direction  of  the 
principal  chain.  The  most  northern,  called  Khi-lian  Shan,  separates 
the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Khoo-khoo-nor  from  the  great  desert  of  the 
Gobi  The  middle  chain,  and  as  it  seems  the  highest  of  the  three, 
called  Siue  Shan  (Snow  Mountains),  fills  up  with  its  numerous  high 
and  steep  summits  the  whole  region  between  the  lake  of  Khoo-khoo- 
nor  and  the  great  river  Hoang-Ho.  The  most  southern  of  the  three, 
the  Bayan  Khara  Mountains,  first  runs  towards  the  south,  and  the 
waters  descending  from  its  eastern  declivities  give  rise  to  the  river 
Hoang-Ho.  Soon  afterwards  the  range  declines  towards  eastHK>uth-east 
and  separates  in  this  direction  the  upper  courses  of  the  two  great 
rivers  Hoang-Ho  and  Yang-tse-kiang,  until  branching  off  in  numerous 
ramifications  it  obliges  the  Yang-tse-kiang  to  take  a  southern  and  the 
Hoang-Ho  a  northern  course.  Thus  these  rivers,  which  to  the  west  of 
1 00°  E.  long,  run  hardly  more  than  50  miles  from  one  another,  are  under 
108°  E.  long,  a  distance  of  more  than  10  degrees  of  latitude  apart^ 
which  they  keep  to  about  112°  E.  long.,  where  they  again  approach 
one  another  witnin  about  4  degrees,  or  about  270  miles.  The  moun- 
tain chains  in  Eastern  Tibet^  and  in  China  between  the  Hoang-Ho  and 
Yang-tse-kiang,  are  connected  with  the  Bavan  Khara  Mountains. 

We  know  nothing  respecting  the  mineral  riches  of  the  Bayan  Khara 
Mountains  frx>m  the  Chmese  geographers ;  but  we  are  informed  that 
those  ranges  which  lie  to  the  west  of  108°  E.  long,  in  many  places  rise 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  that  even  glaciers  are  frequent 
among  them.  They  are  however  rarely  visited  on  account  of  their 
severe  climate.    (]Oaproth's  Atiaiic  Magaeime  ;  Bitter's  Awh.) 

BAYAZID.    [Abiisnia.] 

BAYEUX,  an  episcopal  town  in  the  French  department  of  Calvados, 
stands  on  the  little  river  Aure  and  about  6  miles  from  its  mouth,  in 
49°  17'  N.  lat,  0°  42'  W.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  166  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Paris,  and  has  a  population  of  9840.  The  town  is  old,  and  the  houses 
are  generally  built  of  wood  and  plaster.  The  laige  cathedral  is  said 
to  be  the  oldest  place  of  Christian  worship  in  Normandy;  some 
portions  of  the  structure  date  from  the  lltH  century,  when  the  Con- 
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qaeroi's  brother  Odo  held  the  see  of  Bayeux.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross  and  in  the  gothic  style.  The  west  front  is  surmounted  by 
two  lofty  towers  of  unequal  height  crowned  with  pyramidal  spires ; 
the  higher  of  the  two  has  an  elevation  of  246  feet.  Above  the  choir 
springs  an  octagonal  bell-tower,  which  terminates  in  a  pyramidal 
lantern,  and  this  is  supported  by  8  elegant  columns ;  the  entire  height 
of  this  tower  is  240  feetw  The  other  churches  are  that  of  St-£xup^re 
which  is  situated  outside  the  town,  and  that  of  St-Patrice.  Before 
the  revolution  there  were  17  churches  in  the  town  and  its  environs ; 
there  are  now  four."  The  town-house  in  which  the  famous  tapestry  of 
Queen  MatUda  was  kept  is  the  only  other  remarkable  building.  The 
tapestry  has  we  believe  been  recently  removed  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  to  Paris,  to  be  deposited  among  the  historical  records  ot 
France.  Bayeux  is  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  lace.  There  is  a 
manufactory  for  producing  lai^  lace-pieces,  such  as  dresses,  scarfs, 
shawls,  mantillas,  &c.  These  laces  are  exported  to  Spain,  Mexico,  the 
United  States,  and  elsewhere.  The  porcelain  of  Bayeux  maintains  a 
very  high  repute.  Muslins,  seiges,  calicoes,  table-linen,  cotton-yam, 
leather,  and  hats  are  also  manufactured.  The  town  is  situated  in  a 
very  fertile  plain,  rich  in  pasture ;  hence  there  is  a  good  trade  in 
agricultural  produce,  but  particularly  in  butter,  fat  cattle,  pigs, 
poultry,  &a  Five  large  fiurs  are  held  annually ;  one  of  which  on  the 
1st  and  2nd  of  November  is  a  gp:eat  horse  fidr.  Bayeux  has  a  college, 
triounals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
and  a  public  library.  It  stands  on  the  line  of  railway  now  in  course 
of  construction  through  Caen  from  Paris  to  Cherbourg.  \J)iciionwiivt 
de  la  France  ;  Macgregor's  SUUia(ic8.) 

BAYLE'N.     [Jabn.] 

BAYO'NNE,  a  considerable  town  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the 
departments  of  Basses-Pyr^n^es  and  liandes,  in  43°  80'  N.  lat.,  1°  SO' 
W.  long.,  distant  480  miles  S.S.W.  from  Paris,  and  65  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Pau  :  population,  17,803. 

Bayonne  is  favourably  situated  for  trade,  being  at  the  junction  of 
two  navigable  rivers,  the  Adour  and  the  Nive,  whose  imited  streams 
&11  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  two  or  three  miles  below  the  town.  By 
these  two  rivers  Bayonne  is  divided  into  three  parts.  That  part 
situated  on  the  left,  or  south-west  bank  of  the  Nive,  is  called  Grand 
or  Great  Bayonne,  that  between  the  two  rivers  is  called  Petit  or  Little 
Bayonne,  and  that  on  the  north  or  right  bank  of  the  Adour  is  called 
the  suburb  of  St.-E8prit.  The  latter  is  in  the  department  of  Landes; 
in  its  population  is  included  a  hurge  number  of  Jews,  the  descendants 
of  persons  expelled  at  various  periods  from  Spain.  The  entrance  of 
the  port  is  narrow,  and  a  dangerous  slufling  bar  crosses  it,  on  which 
in  westerly  winds  there  is  a  violent  surf  The  harbour  is  however 
safe,  the  bar  affording  it  shelter  to  seaward,  and  it  is  well  frequented. 
The  risk  of  danger  in  entering  the  harbour  is  now  somewhat  diminished 
in  consequence  of  the  employment  of  steam-tugs. 

Bayonne  is  fortified,  and  is  in  the  first  class  of  strong  places.  Each 
part  of  it  is  defended  by  ramparts  flanked  by  bastions  and  sunoimded 
by  wide  and  deep  ditches  which  can  be  flooded  at  pleasure.  Great 
Bayonne  has  a  castle  flanked  by  four  round  towers  called  the  Old 
Ctotle ;  Little  Bayonne  has  the  New  Castle  flanked  by  four  bastions ; 
and  adjoining  to  the  suburb  St-Esprit  is  a  citadel  which  commands 
at  once  the  two  rivers,  the  approaches  to  the  city  both  by  land  and 
sea,  and  the  city  itself 

Bayonne  is  a  handsome  place.  The  houses  are  well  built  of  stone, 
the  streets  are  wide,  and  the  places  or  squares  are  adorned  with  good 
buildings.  The  different  parts  of  the  town  are  connected  by  bridges, 
two  over  the  Nive,  and  one,  a  handsome  wooden  bridge,  over  the 
Adour.  Along  the  river-side  are  some  good  quays.  The  numerous 
vessels  large  and  smidl  by  which  the  rivers  are  covered  give  animation 
to  the  scene.  Of  the  public  buildings  the  Cathedral  of  Notre- 
Dame  and  the  Mint  may  be  mentioned.  The  town  has  a  tribunal  of 
first  instance,  a  tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce,  naval  and  com- 
mercial docks,  a  school  of  navigation,  and  a  theati^  The  environs 
are  remarkably  beautiful,  having  woods,  hills,  rivers,  meadows,  and 
cultivated  fields,  stretching  along  the  foot  of  the  lofty  Pyrenees. 
There  is  a  fine  promenade  called  All^s  Marines,  which  is  lined  with 
trees,  and  extends  about  a  mile  in  length  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adour.    The  bayonet  was«  invented  at  Bayonne  and  named  from  it 

Bayonne  has  extensive  rope-walks,  glass-bottle  fEtctories,  sugar 
refineries,  ship-building  yards,  and  establishments  for  fitting  out  ships 
for  the  whale-fishery.  It  is  famous  for  its  hams,  which  however  are 
not  cured  in  the  town,  but  near  Orthez  and  Pau  in  the  Pyrenees, 
whence  they  are  brought  to  Bayonne  for  exportation.  Brandy  and 
excellent  chocolate  are  laigely  mad&  The  trade  of  the  town  ia  very 
considerable :  broadcloths,  linen,  silks,  tar,  drugs,  wines,  brandies,  and 
fir  timber  are  among  its  exports;  also  masts,  which  are  floated  down 
from  the  forests  of  the  Pyrenees  by  the  Nive  and  Adour,  or  their 
branches,  and  sent  to  Brest  and  other  ports.  Of  the  imports,  Spanish 
wool  is  Uie  principal ;  among  other  articles  of  import  are  safiEh>n, 
liquorice,  bullion,  and  olive-oiL  The  coasting  trade  employs  the 
greater  part  of  the  vessels  which  enter  or  leave  the  port  of  Bayonne; 
a  few  ships  are  engaged  in  the  cod-fishery.  A  good  deal  of  smuggling 
is  carried  on  between  the  frontier  districts  of  France  and  Spain. 
Small  steamers  ply  on  the  Adour  between  Bayonne  and  Dax.  Bayonne 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  whose  diocese  includes  the  department  of 
Bssses-Pyr^nte  and  who  is  a  suffiragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Auclv 
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TIm  biabops  of  Bayonne  w«re  styled  biihapB  of  Labour,  ftom  tbe 
iBstrict  of  Labour,  which  is  oomprund  between  the  Adour  and  the 
Bidaaeoa,  and  of  which  Bayonne  wm  the  capital  Near  the  town  Ib 
the  old  oaetle  of  Manic,  in  which  Charles  IT.  in  1808  resigned  to 
Napoleon  his  right  to  the  orown  of  Spain.  This  oastle  was  greatly 
iiqured  by  fire  in  1826. 

In  the  inTaaion  of  Franoe  by  the  allies  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  1814,  the  citadel  of  Bayonne  waa  mrested  by  a  fbroe  under 
Lieutenant-Qeneral  Sir  John  Hope.  On  the  morning  of  the  14  th 
of  April,  several  days  after  hostilities  in  the  north  of  Franco— the  then 
gT«at  soene  of  warfare — ^had  been  terminated  by  the  abdication  of 
Katx>leon)  a  aortie  took  place  from  the  entrenched  camp  formed  by 
the  French  in  front  of  the  oitadeL  The  attack  though  repulsed 
oauaed  a  severe  loss  (800  officers  and  men  killed,  wounded,  or  taken) 
to  the  besiegers.  Sir  John  Hope  waa  taken  prisoner,  and  Major- 
General  Hay,  the  general  commanding  the  line  of  outposts,  waa 
killed. 

It  is  said  that  in  1564  Bayonne  was  the  soene  of  an  interview 
between  Catherine  de  Medici  and  the  Duke  of  Alba,  at  which  waa 
planned  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  which  was  carried  into  effect 
seven  years  afterwards  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.  When  the 
massacre  took  place  however,  D'Orthez,  commandant  of  Bayonne, 
refused  to  elecute  the  orders  of  the  court. 

The  name  Bayonne  is  said  to  mean  in  the  old  Gascon  or  Basque 
language  'a port.' 

(Dietimtnairedela  Franoe  \  Walckenaer'a  QiographiK  det  (hmletJ) 

BAYSE.    [Gabonnb.] 

BAYSWATER.    [Middlesex.] 

BAZA.      [GftAKADA.1 

BAZAS.    [GntdtDE.] 

BAZOia    fNiiviUL] 

BEACHY  HEAD.    [Sussex.] 

BEACONSFIELD,  Buckinghamshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish 
of  Beaconsfield  and  hundred  of  Bumham,  in  61**  36'  N.  lat,  O"*  88'  W. 
long. ;  81  miles  S.S.E.  from  Buckingham,  and  28  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
London :  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1861  wss  1684.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bucks  and  dioc«Me  of  Oxford. 

The  town  is  situated  upon  high  ground,  ^ence  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  its  name  is  derived  from  a  beacon  that  formerly  occupied 
the  spot  It  consists  of  four  streets,  the  principal  of  which,  forming 
part  of  the  road  from  Uxbridge  to  High  Wycombe,  is  nearly  three- 
quarten  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  substratum  on  which  the  town 
stands  is  diiefly  gravel,  and  the  houses  are  built  with  flints  or  brick. 
The  churoh,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  built  of  flints  and  ashlar,  and 
consists  of  a  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  chanoel,  and  a  large 
square  toWer  at  the  west  end.  The  tower,  crowned  with  a  small 
octagonal  spire,  has  demi-octagonal  buttresses  at  each  oomer,  and  haa 
Windows  of  the  perpendicular  style.  The  windows  in  the  north  aisle 
are  pointed,  those  in  the  south  aisle  have  the  depressed  square-headed 
arches  of  the  Tudor  period.  The  remains  of  Edmund  Burke,  who 
Maided  and  died  at  Gregories  in  this  pariah,  are  depoaited  in  the 
ohurch.  The  churchyard  eontains  a  white  marble  altar-tomb  in 
honour  of  the  poet  WaUer,  to  whom  the  manor  belonged.  The  manor 
«aa  andenthr  in  the  poesession  of  the  Windsors;  it  afterwards,  as  well 
as  the  church,  became  the  property  of  Bumham  Abbey ;  and  thenoe 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  ancestors  of  the  poet,  one  of  whom  died 
at  Bumham  as  early  as  1541.  The  manor  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  poet*s  descendante  until  1832,  when  it  was  pnrohaflad  by  Sir 
Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.,  the  distinguished  diplomatist  On  his  death  it 
waa  aold,  in  1848,  to  John  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  of  Mandiester.  Hall 
Bam,  the  family  mansion  of  the  jMety  is  still  standing,  but  not  exactly 
as  left  by  the  poet,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  having  built  an  additional  wing 
to  it.  Gregones,  the  seat  of  Burke,  was  aoddentally  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1818.  The  rectory-house  is  very  ancient  The  arms  of  Bumham 
Abbey  are  carved  in  the  spandrels  of  the  ardied  stone  gateway  which 
opens  into  the  court,  round  three  sides  of  which  the  building  rises. 
There  are  also  two  stone  chimney-pieces  with  the  arms  of  the  abbey 
oarved  upon  them  in  the  interior ;  and  nioheB  for  holy  water  are  still 
preserved  in  the  inner  walL 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Great  Western  railway,  Beaconsfield, 
from  its  situation  on  the  hig^  road  between  London  and  Oxford,  pos- 
sessed a  large  business  in  coaching  and  posting,  and  the  inlutbitants 
have  sufl^red  proportionately  from  the  loss  of  it  Its  com  and  oatUe 
markets  have  also  declined.  The  town  is  remarkable  for  its  salubrity; 
not  a  single  case  of  cholera  occurred  in  it  duriog  either  of  the  visita* 
tions  of  that  mahidy.  This  and  the  beauty  of  the  nei^bourhood,  as 
well  as  its  proximity  to  London,  seem  to  render  it  a  suitable  place  for 
a  summer  residence,  or  for  those  who  seek  ocoaaional  change.  There 
is  communication  by  omnibus  with  the  Slough  station  of  the  Great 
Western  railway,  which  is  eight  miles  distant  The  market^ay  is 
Wednesdsy ;  and  fiurs  are  held  on  February  18th  and  Holy  Thursdav, 
the  latter  being  for  cattle. 

(Lysons's  Magna  £riUtnnia;  Lipscomb's  BiHoty  of  th$  (hwUp  of 
Suck$,'  OwmfHmdent  at  BeaamtMA.^ 

BSAMINSTER,  or  BEAMINSTER  FORUM,  Donetshire,  a  market- 
town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Ketherbury 
and  in  the  Bridport  diviaion  of  the  hundred  of  Beaminster  Fonim. 
Bie  town  is  situated  in  50»  48'  N.  lat,  2'  44'  W.  long.,  18  mUes  N.W. 


from  Dordieeter,  and  1S7  miles  S.W.  frofii  London :  tne  popmataoK 
of  the  town  in  1851  was  2085.  In  1840  Bsaminatsr  waa  sepataited 
from  the  mother-church  of  Netherbniy»  and  made  a  diatinot  pari^ 
for  eodesiastioal  purposes.  The  Uving  is  a  vicaxage  in  the  arobdea- 
ooniy  of  Dorset  and  diocese  of  Salisboiy.  Beaminster  Poor-Law  Unioa 
contains  26  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  50,929  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  14,275. 

Beaminster  is  situated  on  the  river  Birt,  which  isanee  from  eevsrsl 
springs  running  from  the  hills  with  which  the  town  is  snrroundsd. 
The  town  is  of  oonsiderable  antiquity.  In  Domesday  Book  Beminstre 
is  daased  among  the  lands  belonging  to  the  biaboptio  of  Sanun.  B^ga- 
minster  was  given  to  Bishop  Osmund  in  1001,  to  augment  two  of  the 
prebends  of  his  cathedral.  The  parish  o<maists  of  three  maDon: 
Beaminster  Prima,  Beaminster  Seounda,  and  Beaminster  PanDiiatii% 
all  of  which  are  held  on  lease  by  the  pfssent  lords  under  the  dmroh 
of  Salisbury.  Lelaad  thus  deacribea  Beaminster  in  hie  time  : — **  It  ii 
a  praty  market  town,  and  usith  much  housbandry,  and  lyith  in  oaa 
street  from  north  to  south,  and  in  another  from  west  to  east  Then; 
is  a  faire  chapelle  of  ease  in  thia  town.  Netherl^  [Netherbnry]  is  the 
paroch  chireh  to  it^  and  Beminstre  is  a  prebend  to  the  ohirch  of  Sares- 
bjri."  The  town  was  almost  entirely  deatroyed  by  fire  in  1644,  whik 
Prince  Mauriee  ¥raa  in  quartan  there.  It  waa  rebuilt  by  the  aesistimce 
of  Parliament^  but  in  1684  was  again  consumed ;  and,  finally,  in  1781 
upwarda  of  50  houses,  besides  bams,  stables,  and  other  buildings,  were 
reduced  to  ruins.  To  theae  firea  however  the  town  is  iDdebfeed  for 
its  present  vary  reapeotable  appearanoa,  moat  of  the  houaea  being 
good  modem  buildinga.  The  streets  are  paved;  and  we  an  in- 
formed that  "  the  town,  which  had  relapaed  into  daxknesa  from  the 
fttilure  of  the  old  Gas  Company,  ia  now  rety  efficiently  lighted  with 

The  ohureh  and  the  Free  school  are  the  prinoipdl  buildings  in  the 
town.  The  chureh,  which  ii  dedicated  to  the  nativity  of  the  BiesMd 
Yiilgin,  is  a  large  and  handsome  structure,  standing  on  aa  eminence  on 
the  south  side  of  the  town.  It  is  supported  in  the  inside  by  gothic  arohes 
and  pillan  of  Ham-hill  stone.  The  tower  is  neariy  100  feet  high,  sad 
is  decorated  with  sculptures^  illustrative  of  the  woollen  trade,  for 
which  the  town  was  famous  at  the  time  they  were  exeeuted :  thoe 
are  also  figures  of  one  or  two  of  the  kings,  and  a  number  of  roees,  of 
which  tradition  states  that  the  figures  are  those  of  the  kinga  who 
reigned  at  the  timea  that  repaim  were  done  to  the  ehurch,  and  the 
roses  commemorate  the  union  between  the  houses  of  Tol!k  and  Lea* 
caster>  The  chanoel  has  recently  undergone  oonsiderable  altentioni» 
and  the  whole  interior  of  the  building  has  been  much  improved.  A 
new  chapel  of  ease,  built  in  the  early  Engliah  style^  and  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Trinity,  has  been  recently  erected  at  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  town.  This  chapel  eontains  400  aittingBft  all  of 
which  Are  free  and  uni^propriatecL  There  are  some  DiiaeeatiDg 
places  of  wonhip^  The  Free  school  was  founded  in  or  abovt 
the  year  1684  by  Mrs.  Franoea  Tucker,  for  the  education  of  20  of  th« 
P|Oorest  boys  in  Beaminster,  three  or  four  of  whom  are  to  be  appren- 
ticed to  the  sea-eervioe.  The  estate  with  which  this  school  ia  endowed 
was  let  in  the  year  1707  at  65IL  a  year,  which  is  now  inoreaeed  to  1602. ; 
the  surplus  has  been  employed  in  increasing  the  nmnber  of  boys  in  the 
school  from  20  to  100,  and  in  providing  fuel,  which  is  sold  to  the  pow 
at  a  reduced  rate  during  the  winter.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Hood,  the 
father  of  Lords  Hood  and  Bridport^  waa  master  of  this  sdiool  in  1715. 
There  is  an  almshouse,  built  about  1627  by  Sir  John  Strode^  sad 
afterwards  endowed  by  him  and  his  daughter,  LadST  Joan  Tuberrill^ 
for  the  maintenance  of  six  poor  women. 

The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufaetnre  of  saiklotii, 
of  iron,  tin,  and  copper  waree.  The  marfciAt  ia  held  on  Thursdav, 
and  there  are  fain  on  April  14th,  September  10th,  and  Oofeober  9tL 
The  quarter  aeasions  were  held  here  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  and  the 
fint  aeven  vean  of  Chariea  L,  but  they  were  alterwardi  reoMved  to 
Bridport :  tbey  are  now  held  in  Dorehastar. 

(Hutehini's  Hitiory  and  AniitpiiUiet  qf  Ms  Chmig  rf  J>9r9a;  Cm- 
mumieation  fnm  BeamimUr,) 

BEAR  LAKE,  a  great  sheet  of  water  situated  In  the  notth-weet 
part  of  North  America,  near  the  Arctic  Circle.  Its  ah^ie  is  very  ine- 
gular,  the  entire  lake  being  formed  by  five  aims  or  bayt  whioh  have  a 
common  centre.  The  greatest  length  is  150  miles,  and  the  greatest 
breadth  120  miles.  The  water  is  tranapanbt  and  very  deap.  Thesoriiiee 
is  supposed  to  be  about  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ohief 
affluent  is  the  Deaee  River,  whioh  flows  in  at  Deaae's  Baj.  The  oatlel 
ia  by  Bear  Lake  River,  which  flowa  in  a  aouth-west  direotion  for  70 
miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Maokensie  River,  in  64*  60*  K.  let, 
which  point  is  about  600  miles  firom  the  mouth  of  that  river  ia  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  breadth  of  Bear  Lake  River  throughout  its  whole 
ooune  ia  never  less  than  460  feet^  except  at  one  remarkable  place, 
called  '  the  Rapid,'  about  midway  between  the  lake  and  Mackeniie 
River,  where  the  river  descends  between  two  \o(tj  waUa  of  roek,  wbidi 
are  three  milea  long  and  120  feet  high.  The  atream  varies  in  depth 
from  one  to  three  fothom%  and  flowa  six  miles  an  hour.  It  u  joined 
in  its  ooune  by  several  considerable  branches  of  mnddy  water. 

Great  Bear  Lake  contains  an  abundance  of  fish.  At  the  south-west 
extremity  of  the  lake*  in  66**  12'  N.  lat.,  128*  18'  W.  loi«.,  ii  Foct 
Franklin,  one  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  stationa.  In  most  of 
the  overisnd  journeys  fx^m  Canada  to  the  Aretie  ahorse^  inch  as  thoae 
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of  Franklin,  Simpion,  and  Riohardaon,  Qvaat  Bear  Lake  has  been 
passed  in  the  route. 

BE'AHN,  one  of  ifae  thirty-two  provinces  into  which  France  was 
formerly  diyided.  It  now  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  department 
of  Basiws  Pyr^ndea.  Its  capital  was  Pau.  [PTBinksB,  Bassss  ;  Pau.] 
Th  3  name  B^ani  is  derived  from  Benehamitm,  an  ancient  town  first 
mentioned  in  the  'Itineiaiy'  of  Antoninus;  its  exact  position  is 
undetermined.  D'Anville  places  it  near  Orthez;  Walckenaer  at 
Yieille-Tour,  east  of  the  vUlage  of  Maslacq^  which  stands  ou  the  left 
bank  of  the  Gave<le-Pau,  about  0  miles  soutii-east  from  Orthez. 
Beneharaum,  or  Benamum,  as  it  was  then  called,  existed  in  the 
6tb  oentury,  and  gave  title  to  a  bishop. 

B^ani  was  inoluded  in  the  coun^  of  the  Aquitani.  Upon  the 
downfal  of  the  Roman  empire  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Qoths, 
from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Franks  under  Clovisi  It  was 
however  subsequently  lost  by  the  Franks,  but  came  again  into  their 
posseasion  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  In  820  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
■CHI  of  Charlemagne,  conferred  the  vioe-oounty  of  B^am  on  the  son 
of  the  duke  of  Gkscoigne,  and  it  continued  in  the  possession  of  his 
family  till  1184.  By  failure  of  the  male  line  of  his  posterity  it  paased 
into  other  fkmilies,  as  those  of  the  viscounts  of  Qavaret,  the  Moncades 
(who  were  among  the  chief  nobles  of  Catalonia),  and  the  counts  of 
Foix.  These  last  acquired  possession  of  the  district  of  Bigorre,  and 
intermarried  with  the  royal  fSamily  of  Navarre.  By  this  intermarriage 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  the  principality  of  B^am,  and  tiie  counties 
of  FoLx  and  Bigorre  came  into  the  hands  of  one  possessor.  On  the 
failure  of  helxB  male  they  were  conveyed  by  marriage  into  the  ftunily 
of  D'Albret)  and  augmented  by  the  inheritance  of  that  family.  Of 
this  ikmily  sprang  Henry  IV.,  who  inherited  the  country  of  B^am  and 
Lower  Navarre.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  to  the  throne  of  France, 
Bdam  was  united  with  France,  and  has  continued  to  be  so  united 
ever  since. 

BEAUCAIRE,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Qaid  in  France,  stands 
at  the  base  of  a  bare  rocky  oliif  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rh6ne,  in 
43''  48'  N.  lat,  4**  86'  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  489  mUes  S.S.E.  from 
Paris,  and  16  miles  by  railway  E.  from  Nismes :  population,  9795. 
The  town  communicates  with  Tarascon  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Rhdne  by  a  nugniflcent  suspension-bridge  of  four  itfohes,  which  spans 
the  river  at  a  point  where  its  breadth  is  686  yards :  it  was  erected  in 
1829  at  a  cost  of  600,0002.  The  streets  of  Beaucahre  aro  narrow,  but 
the  houses  are  pretty  well  built :  the  most  remarkable  buildings  are 
the  Tour-Carrie,  a  square  tower  of  admirable  structure,  the  church, 
the  town-hall,  and  the  gate  of  the  Rhdne.  On  the  rode  above  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Bellicadro,  which  belonged  to 
the  counts  of  Toulouse,  and  from  which  the  town  derives  its  name. 

Beaucaire  is  very  advantageously  situated  for  trade.  It  has  com- 
munication with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Rh6ne,  which  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  considerable  size  up  to  tiie  town:  by  the  canal  of  Beau- 
caire, or  Aigues-Hortes,  which  forms  part  of  the  great  system  of 
canals  that  unite  the  Rhdne  and  the  Qaronne ;  and  by  railways  with 
Nismes,  Montpellier,  Cette,  Avignon,  and  Marseille.  A  raiboad  joins 
Beaucaire  also  to  the  iron  and  coal  districts  of  Alais  and  La  Grand' 
Combe.  Long  before  the  age  of  railroads  however  its  favourable  position 
made  it  an  entrepM  of  the  trade  of  France  with  Spain,  Africa,  Italy,  and 
the  Levant  One  of  the  great  old  fairs  of  Europe  is  held  here  every 
year  during  the  month  of  July.  It  is  said  to  date  from  the  year  1168. 
Although  it  begins  on  the  first  of  the  month,  the  buftle  of  business 
does  not  commence  till  about  the  l&th,  when  Greek,  Armenian,  Turkish, 
Egyptian,  Arabian,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Moorish  merchants  arrive  to 
soil  the  merchandise  of  their  respective  countries  and  take  away  in 
return  the  manufactures  of  France.  The  concourse  of  people  at  this 
flair  in  ordinary  times  is  said  to  exceed  100,000.  For  their  accommo- 
dation a  supplemental  town,  regularly  laid  out  in  streets,  is  built  of 
tents  in  a  vast  meadow  bordered  with  elm  and  plane-trees,  which 
extends  between  the  Rhdne  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle.  Here 
artides  of  every  kind,  whether  of  convenience  or  luxury,  may  be 
found ;  and  in  this  city  of  canvass  the  main  business  of  the  fair  is 
transacted.  A  tribunal  consisting  of  twelve  members  settles  any 
disputes  arising  between  the  buyers  and  sellers  durteg  the  continu- 
ance of  the  fair.  All  biDs  are  payable  on  the  sVth,  and  the  ftkir  closes 
at  midnight  on  the  28th.  The  prefect  of  Gard  always  attends  and 
entertains  the  prindpal  merchants  and  strangera  The  transactions 
at  this  hit  are  said  to  cause  an  outlay  of  above  150.millions  of  francs. 

The  ordfaiaiy  commerce  of  the  town  consists  of  com,  flour,  provision 
stores,  wine,  oak  planks,  fta  The  prindpal  manufactures  are  hodery, 
seige,  silk  stuflh,  olive-oil,  pottery,  and  leather.  Beaucaire  is  an  im- 
portant mart  for  the  sale  of  raw  silk.  The  Aries  and  Lyon  steam- 
EXMtts  land  and  take  up  passengers  at  Beaucaira 

Beaucaire  seems  to  have  existed  in  ancient  timeq  under  the  name 
of  Ugemam.  In  the  7th  osntuiy  Ugemum  was  regarded  as  a  place 
of  great  stnogtfa,  and  vras  perhaps  rather  a  castle  or  military  post 
than  a  town  of  any  extent  In  the  11th  century  the  name  Ugemum 
gave  place  to  that  of  BellioOadrum,  or  Belcadro  (whence  the  modem 
Beaucaire),  derived  either  from  the  square  fore  of  the  castle  or  of  the 
Nowers  of  the  castle^  or  from  the  beauty  of  the  district  in  whloh  It 
was  placed ;  for  Cadr^,  or  Ciiir^,  in  the  dialect  of  Languedoc  and 
Provence  signifies  a  square,  or  generally  a  space.  The  name  Ugemum, 
though  lost  by  the  town,  was  tcaceaUb  in  that  of  an  islaiid  in  the 


Rh6ne  opposite  to  it,  which  was  called  Qemica,  a  corruption  seendn^y 
of  Ugemictk  This  island,  by  the  dr^g  up  of  the  branch  of  the  Rhdne 
which  surrounded  it  on  the  east  side,  is  now  united  to  the  town  of 
Taraaoon,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  still  called  Gemcgue.  In  th# 
middle  ages  Beaucaire  was  under  the  counts  of  Provence  imtil  it  was 
ceded  in  1125  to  the  count  of  Toulouse;  and  in  the  troubles  which 
that  illustrious  fieuauly  suffered  for  their  protection  of  the  Albigenses 
it  was  twice  the  scene  of  contest  To  the  counts  of  Toulouse  Beau- 
caire is  said  to  owe  its  celebrated  fair ;  but  this  is  doubtful,  though 
the  &ir,  at  any  rate,  existed  long  before  the  year  1468,  when 
Louis  XL  of  France  granted  certain  privileges  to  those  who  frequented 
it  In  the  religious  wars  of  the  16th  century  it  suffered  horn  both 
parties ;  iu  1622  Louis  XIU.  demolished  tiie  casUe,  whidi  is  now 
aruin. 

{DieHonnaire  de  la  France,  Paris,  1845;  M'Culloch's  OommirckU 
Dictionary.) 

B£LAUO£,  LA,  a  district  in  the  former  province  of  Orldannois  in 
France.  It  now  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  departments  of  EuBB- 
BTsLoiB  and  Loib-st-Chxr.  Chartres  was  its  caoital  The  surface  of 
the  district  is  level  and  bare  of  trees,  presenting  plains  of  vast  extent^ 
which  have  been  famous  in  all  ages  for  producing  excellent  wh«at* 
The  soil  is  naturally  dry ;  water  is  scarce  and  bad. 

BEAUFORT.    [MAiN*-XT-LoiaB.l 

BEAUGENCY.    [Loibet.] 

BEAUJEU.     [RhAnb.] 

BBAUJOLAIS,  LE,  a  district  In  France,  a  subdividon  of  the  old 
province  of  Lyonnais.  It  now  forms  the  northern  part  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Rhdne,  and  a  i>ortion  of  it  is  induded  in  the  arrondissement 
of  Roanne  In  the  department  of  Loire.  It  is  named  from  its  chief  town 
Beaujeu,  and  is  famous  for  its  forests,  vineyards,  and  pastures.  The 
other  towns  of  the  district  were  Belleville,  Charlleu,  and  VilleAranohe. 
[LoiRB';  Red  vs.] 

BEAULIEU.    [CoBBtzjB;  Indbx-et-Loibb.] 

BEAULIEU.    [HA1IPSHIB8.] 

BEAULY.    [Invbbness.] 

BEAUMARIS,  Anglesey,  North  Wales,  the  oovatty  town,  a  muni« 
dpal  and  parliamentcuy  borough,  a  maricet-tovm,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Bangor  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  hundred  of 
Dindaethwy.  It  is  ntuated  on  the  picturesque  bay  of  BeaumariS| 
at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Mend  Strait,  in  68**  16'  N.  lat,  4*  5' 
W.  long.,  at  the  distance  of  44  mUes  from  the  Mend  Bridge,  8^  miles 
in  a  direct  line  from  Bangor,  and  289  miles  N. W.  from  London  by  road  : 
the  population  of  the  munidpal  and  parliamentary  borough,  which 
are  co-extensive,  was  2599  in  1851.  Beaumaris  contributes,  with 
Amlwch,  Holyhead,  and  Llangefni,  to  return  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  The  borough  is  governed  by  four  ddermen 
and  nine  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  The  living  is  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Bangor.  Beaumaris  Poor-Law  Union  is 
noticed  under  Bangob. 

The  origind  name  of  the  dte  was  Bonover,  which  was  changed  by 
Edward  I.,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  town,  to 
Beaumaria  After  Edward  I.  had  secured  his  conquests  in  Caernar- 
vonshire, by  the  erection  of  the  castles  of  Caernarvon  and  Conway,  he 
built  Beaumaris  Castle  in  1295 ;  a  low  marshv  spot  was  selected  for 
the  site,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  laige  msse  around  the  castle 
filled  with  water  firom  the  sea.  A  cand  also  was  cut  to  enable  small 
vessels  to  dischaige  their  lading  under  the  wdls,  for  the  use  of  the 
garrison.  Each  of  these  three  castles  built  by  Edward  on  the  Mend 
differs  in  form.  Beaumaris  Castle,  from  the  lownees  of  its  dte  and 
the  dilapidated  state  of  Uie  walls,  presents  a  far  less  imposing  appear- 
ance than  the  others.  It  consists  of  an  outer  ballium  or  envelop 
flanked  witii  ten  circular  bastion  towers,  of  which  those  at  the  auules 
are  the  largest ;  and  has  on  the  east  dde  an  advanced  work,  called 
the  Gunnor's  Walk.  About  the  centre  of  this  fortified  indosure 
stands  the  prinoipd  body  of  the  castle.  Its  height  finr  exceeds  that 
of  the  envelop,  and  at  a  distance  appears  to  rise  majestically  from  it, 
as  from  a  base.  It  is  nearly  quadrangular,  with  a  grand  round  tower 
at  each  angle,  and  another  in  the  centre  of  each  face.  The  interior 
consists  of  an  area  190  feet  square,  with  obtuse  comers.  The  centre 
of  the  north-west  side  contains  a  great  hdl,  70  feet  long  and  284  ^^^ 
broad,  with  a  proportionate  height :  it  has  five  large  pointed  windows, 
which  form  a  handsome  firont  to  the  inner  quadrangle.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  area  there  are  remains  of  a  chapel  of  great  degance,  though 
in  a  veiy  dilapidated  state.  It  is  of  the  early  English  style,  with 
decorated  windows  and  reredos.  The  groined  roof  is  supported  by 
ribs  springixig  from  pillars,  between  each  of  which  is  a  long  narrow 
window.  There  was  a  communication  between  the  severd  parts  of  the 
inner  court  of  the  castle  by  means  of  a  narrow  surrounding  gdlery,  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  is  still  entire.  Within  recesses  formed  in 
the  wdl  in  the  ddes  of  this  gallery,  are  several  square  apertures  appa- 
rently once  furnished  with  trap-doors,  which  opened  into  rooms 
beneath ;  but  as  there  are  no  vestiges  of  descending  steps  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  their  use.  It  is  conjectured  that  these  rooms,  as  well  as 
the  two  dreular  eastern  towers,  were  employed  for  the  confinement 
of  prisoners.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  castle  faces  the  sea^  and 
is  formed  by  two  circular  bastion  towers,  betv^een  which  is  a  pomted 
archway  which  was  fortified  with  four  portculliaea  

The  governor  of  the  oastle  was  generdly  also  captain  of  the  tewa^ 


BEAUMARIS. 


BEAUVAia 


tad  usiudly  had  24  men  under  him.  There  ie  nothing  remeikable 
in  the  e&rly  history  of  the  casUe,  except  the  frequent  quarrels 
between  the  garriaon  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity,  whose  com- 
plaints ultimately  occasioned  the  removal  of  the  garrison  in  the  time 
of  Hennr  VII.  In  the  year  1642  the  castle  was  garrisoned  for 
Charles  I.,  for  whom  it  was  held  by  Colonel  Bulkeley,  the  son  of  Lord 
Bulkeley  the  constable,  until  1648,  when  it  capitulated  on  honourable 
terms  to  Qeneral  Mytton.  The  estimated  annual  expense  of  the 
garrison  in  165S  amounted  to  17032.    It  was  soon  after  dismantled. 

The  castle  was  purchased  of  the  crown  by  the  late  Lord  Bulkeley 
for  10002.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  R.  B.  Williams,  Bart  A 
fivee-court  and  bowling  green  have  been  formed  within  its  walls  for 
the  amusement  of  residents  at  Beaumaris. 

When  Edward  L  built  the  town  he  surroimded  it  with  walls,  made 
it  a  corporation,  and  gave  it  great  privileges  and  some  valuable  lands. 
Among  the  privileges  the  following  are  mentioned: — That  the 
inhabitants  should  have  a  'free  prison'  in  the  castle;  that  no  Jews 
should  dwell  in  the  town ;  that  if  any  of  the  burgesses  died  testate 
or  inteatate  their  goods  should  not  be  forfeited  to  the  king,  but 
should  be  enjoyed  by  their  heirs.  The  town  did  not  however  send 
any  member  to  Parliament  until  the  reign  of  Edward  YI. 

Beaumaris  seems  to  have  flourished  under  the  royal  favour,  and  to 
have  attained  some  commercial  importance ;  for  Sir  John  Wynne,  in 
characterising  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  castellated  towns  of  the 
Menai,  upwards  of  two  centuries  ago,  speaks  of  "the  lawyers  of 
Caernarvon,  the  merchants  of  Beaumaris,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
Conway."  An  inference  to  the  same  effect  has  been  made  from  the 
local  tokens  which  were  at  a  somewhat  later  time  in  use  among  the 
opulent  tradesmen  as  a  substitute  for  copper  coin,  a  practice  at  that 
time  common  in  places  of  considerable  traffic.  Beaumaris  has  no 
longer  any  trade  or  manufacture,  but  it  is  much  resorted  to  during 
the  season  for  sea-bathing.  The  bay  before  the  town  affords  good 
anchorage  for  ships,  having  7  fathoms'  water  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
Vessels  often  find  security  there  in  hard  gales,  and  occasionally 
undeigo  repairs  upon  the  beach.  The  vessels  registered  as  belonging 
to  the  port  on  December  81st,  1852,  were  as  follows  : — under  60  tons 
186,  tonnage  4182;  above  50  tons  118,  tonnage,  16,870.  During 
1862  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port,  in  the  coasting  trade 
inwards,  1689  sailing  vessels,  tonnage  74,148,  and  617  steam  vessels, 
tonnage,  180,058 :  outwards,  481  staling  vessels,  tonnage  19,894,  and 
649  steam  vessels,  tonnage  188,886:  colonial  and  foreign  trade 
inwards  18,  tonnage  7699  ;  outwards  28,  tonnage  6760. 

The  town  of  Beaumaris  consists  of  several  streets,  of  which  one, 
terminated  by  the  castle,  is  well  built;  the  houses  are  in  general 
neat,  and  the  streets  well-paved  and  dean.  The  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Blessed  Viigin  had  formerly  one  aisle  distinguished  as  the  chapel 
of  St.  Mary,  the  other  being  known  as  that  of  St  Nicholas :  it  is  now 
called  exclusively  by  the  former  name.  It  is  a  spacious  and  rather  elegant 
structure,  consisting  of  a  chancel  of  the  perpendicular  style,  nave  and 
aisles  of  the  decorated  style,  with  a  lofty  square  tower,  all  of  them 
embattled.  It  was  formerly  a  chapelry  attached  to  tiie  parish  of 
Llandegfan,  but  is  now  a  distinct  pansh  church.  There  is  early 
morning  service  in  the  English  language  in  the  church.  The  Wesleyan 
and  Calvinistic  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists  have  places 
of  worship  in  the  town.  In  the  year  1608  a  Free  s<diool  was  founded 
and  liberally  endowed  at  Beaumaris  by  David  Hughes,  Esq.,  a  native 
of  Llantrisaint  in  Anglesey.  The  income  fh>m  endowment  is  about 
600^.  a  year,  and  the  school  is  free  nominally  to  all  the  world.  It 
possesses  two  exhibitions  for  either  university,  a  scholarship  at  Jesus 
College,  Oxford,  and  an  interest  in  one  fellowship.  There  are  a  head 
master  and  four  other  teachers.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1852 
was  42.  Among  the  other  establishments  for  education  is  an  extensive 
National  schooL  Adjoining  the  town  are  almshouses  for  10  poor 
persons,  six  of  whom  are  indebted  for  their  provision  to  the  founder 
of  the  Free  school;  the  other  four  were  added  by  the  last  Lord 
Bulkeley. 

The  town-hall  is  a  commodious  modem  structure ;  the  basement 
story  contains  8hop&  Above,  besides  the  apartments  for  the  tran- 
saction of  municipal  business,  is  a  handsome  room  which  forms  the 
finest  ball-room  in  the  principality.  There  is  also  a  county-hall,  a 
connty-prison,  and  a  custom-house,  which  is  the  oomptrolling-office 
not  only  to  the  different  ports  of  Anglesey,  but  to  those  on  the 
Caernarvon  side  of  the  Menai  An  hotel  on  a  scale  of  unusual 
magnitude  was  erected  a  few  years  sgo  by  Sir  R.  B.  W.  Bulkeley, 
Bart,  the  chief  proprietor  of  Beaiunaris.  Muiy  handsome  new  houses 
have  also  been  built  An  excellent  pier  has  been  carried  out  to  low- 
water  mark,  for  the  use  of  the  steamers  which  ply  between  Beaumaris 
and  Liverpool,  and  Menai  Bridge  and  Caernarvon.  The  market  is  on 
Saturday;  there  are  fiurs  on  February  13th,  Holy  Thursday,  S^ 
tember  19th,  and  December  19th,  for  cattle.  Near  the  town  is  a 
ferry,  which  belonged  to  the  crown  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who 
granted  it  to  the  corporation.  The  other  five  ferries  of  the  Menai 
had  previously  been  transferred  to  private  hands  by  Henry  VIIL 
The  last  Loixi  Bulkeley,  who  did  much  for  the  improvement  of 
Beaumaris,  made  a  fine  road  at  his  sole  expense  from  the  town  along 
the  banks  of  the  Menai  to  the  Menai  Bridge,  a  distance  of  4}  miles. 

Adjoining  the  casti«  are  the  grounds  of  Baron  Hill,  the  spacious 
^mansion  of  Sir  R.  B.  Williams  Bulkeley,  Bart,  M.P.;  the  grounds  are 


extensive,  and  afford  prospects  of  exceeding  oeanty  over  the  Xenai 
Strait  and  the  Snowdon  Mountains,  as  well  as  seaward.  AU  the 
walks  in  the  park  are  open  to  the  public—*  great  boon  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Beaumaris  and  to  strangers  who  visit  the  town. 

(Pennant's  Tour  in  Walet ;  Grose's  Antiquitia,  vol  ir. ;  Bingley*s 
Exeuniont  m  North  WaUa;  Parry's  Cambrian  Mirror;  Lamd  We 
Live  In,  vol.  iiL  ;  Communication  from  Beaumaris.) 

BEAUMONT.  [Hjokauu;  Dordooni;  Put-ox-D^mx;  Tabs-»- 
QjLROirKB;  EoBi;  Skdii-ei-Oisb  ;  Sabthe.] 

BEAUNF*,  an  old  Burgundian  town  in  the  department  of  Cdte-d'Or 
in  France,  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  little  river  Bocxeoi-e,  in 
47**  li'  N.  lat,  4**  60'  £.  long.,  at  a  distanoe  of  820  miles  &E.  by  & 
by  railway  from  Paris,  and  23  miles  S.  from  Dijon,  and  has  a  poprala* 
tion  of  10,977.  The  town  is  well  built^  the  streets  are  atrattht,  and 
kept  clean  and  cool  by  running  streams  and  fountaina  It  waa  rarmeriy 
fortified  and  had  several  gates.  The  ramparts  still  remain ;  they  are 
planted  with  trees  and  form  an  agreeable  promenade  The  last  of  the 
ancient  gates,  that  of  La-Madeleine,  was  pulled  down  in  1837  The 
church  of  Notre-Dame,  founded  by  Duke  Henri  of  Burgundy  in  976, 
is  considered  the  finest  in  the  department  alter  the  cathednd  of  Dijon. 
The  church  of  St-Pierre  waa  completed  in  1098 ;  in  its  erection  the 
materisJs  of  an  old  heatiien  temple  were  used,  and  representations  of 
pagan  sacrifices  and  inscriptions  in  Roman  character  are  still  seen  on 
the  pillars  of  this  church  The  hospital,  founded  and  endowed  by 
Chancellor  Rollin  in  1443,  is  a  beautiful  gothic  building.  The  other 
remarkable  objects  in  the  town  are— the  theatre,  the  public  baths,  the 
public  library  in  which  there  are  10,000  volumes,  a  beautiful  fountain 
called  L'Aigue,  and  a  large  public  garden.  Beaune  is  the  seat  of  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance  and  of  oonameroe,  and  has  a  college  and 
an  agricultural  society.  It  was  formeriy  the  residence  of  sevenl  of 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  the  first  session  of  the  parliament  of 
Burgundy  was  held  in  it  The  environs  of  Beaune  produce  Bnigundy 
wines  of  the  first  class,  and  contain  several  stalactitic  grottoea  A 
cascade  80  feet  high  is  seen  at  Nolay,  the  birth-plaoe  of  Carao^  at  a 
short  distance  from  Beaune. 

Broadcloth,  seige,  druggets,  and  great  numbers  of  wine-casks  are 
made.  There  are  beet-root  sugar  refineries,  vinegar-works,  dye^ooaa, 
breweries,  and  tanneries  in  the  town,  the  trade  of  whidh  oonsuAs  in 
the  products  named,  and  in  com,  cattle,  and  proviaiona.  Beaune 
exports  annually  about  40,000  butts  of  wine.  This  town  is  a  first- 
class  station  on  the  Paris-Lyon- Avignon  railway,  which  is  now  open 
to  Chalon,  20  miles  south  from  Beauna 

(Dictionnaire  de  la  France,  1846.) 

BEAUNE-LA-ROLLANDK    [LoiRW.] 

BEAUPREAU.    [Mains-et-Loirb.] 

BEAUREGARD-L']6v6qUE.     [Puy 

BEAUliEPAIRE.    [Isi&B.] 

BEAUSSK    [Bkauqb.] 

BEAUVAIS,  an  ancient  episcopal  city  of  Picardle,  now  the  ca|Htsl 
of  the  department  of  Oise  in  France,  stands  in  49"  26'  N.  lal,  2**  6'  E. 
long.,  at  a  distance  of  45  miles  N.  from  Paris,  16  miles  from  the 
Clermont  station  on  the  Northern  of  France  railway,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  18,826.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  surrounded  by 
wooded  hills,  on  two  little  rivers,  the  Avelon  and  the  Therain,  which 
meet  in  the  town  and  throw  their  united  waters  into  the  Oise,  a  little 
south  of  the  town  of  CreiL  Beauvais  is  not  a  well-built  town.  The 
streets  are  nei#ier  straight  nor  regular.  The  houses  are  generally 
built  of  wood ;  they  do  not  stand  in  line,  and  some  have  the  gable-end 
towards  the  street :  many  of  them  have  the  exteriors  deoorSted  with 
curious  carvings  and  sculptures  in  wood.  Beauvais  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded with  ramparts  and  ditches ;  but  these  have  disappeared  and 
given  place  to  bMiutiful  promenades  planted  with  treea  In  the 
interior  of  the  town  there  is  a  part  called '  la  eit^'  whicl»bears  marks  of 
great  antiquity :  it  is  of  a  square  form,  begirt  with  maaaive  walls  7 
feet  thick,  and  fianked  with  round  towera  These  walls  are  said  to 
date  from  Roman  timea  The  suburb  Le  Thil,  or  St-Lucien,  con- 
tained the  abbey  of  St-Luden,  founded  by  Childebert  in  the  5th 
century.  The  Abbey-church,  situated  on  a  hill  covered  with  vine^ 
contained  statues  of  all  the  kings  and  queens  of  the  MerovingisB 
dynasty  and  a  multitu'de  of  other  curious  and  precious  objects,  all  of 
which  were  dispersed  or  destroyed  at  the  Revolution.  Beauvais  con- 
tains several  fine  public  buildinga  The  cathedral  is  greatly  admired 
for  its  fafade  in  the  street  of  St-Pierre,  and  for  the  vast  size,  great 
elevation,  and  delicacy  of  structure  of  its  interior.  The  exterior  view  is 
not  imposing.  The  interior  oonsists  of  a  nave  and  choir  merely,  for 
though  commenced  in  tiie  13th  century  it  has  never  been  fin^ied. 
The  choir  is  63  feet  wide  between  the  walls,  117  feet  long,  and  163 
feet  high,  being  the  loftiest  in  the  world.  The  interior  is  lighted 
through  painted  windows  of  the  best  period  of  glass-painting,  and 
decorated  with  beautiful  silk  tapestry  representing  scriptural  sobjedta 
The  church  of  St-£tienne  is  famous  among  archnologLsIa  for  its 
sculptures  and  its  magnificent  windows,  and  is  considered  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  the  Renaissance  styla  The  town-house  forms  one  side  of  a 
large  square ;  it  is  an  elegant  modem  structure,  and  presents  by  its 
regularity  a  striking  contrast  with  the  houses  near  it  The  epiaeopal 
palace  was  rebuilt  in  the  16th  century,  and  resembles  with  its  girding 
walls  and  towers  a  little  fortresa  The  college  is  established  in 
the  former  Ursuline  Convent^  a  large  and  commodious   building. 
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BeauT«]8  alflo  oontains  a  public  library,  a  theatre,  a  oonrt-houae,  a 
large  cavalry  barrack,  and  two  well-endowed  hospitals.  One  of  the 
hospitals  receives  orphans  and  foundlings,  who  are  instructed  in  all 
the  processes  of  the  manufacture  of  broadcloth,  from  the  washing  of 
the  wool  to  the  dressing  of  the  doth :  the  profits  ansing  from  the 
work  are  added  to  the  funds  of  the  institution.  The  town  also  pos- 
sesses an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  chamber  of  arts  and  manufactures, 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  an  agricultural 
society. 

The  manufactures  of  Beauvais  are  important^  For  silk  tapestries 
the  town  has  been  long  famous.  Broadcloths  of  every  quality  and 
colour,  flannels,  swansdowns,  shawls,  hosiery,  cotton  and  woollen  yam, 
ribandis,  black  lace,  china,  and  chemical  products  are  also  extensively 
manufactured.  A  great  part  of  the  cloth  worn  by  the  French  army 
is  made  at  Beauvais.  There  are  also  several  linen-bleaching  and  wool- 
washing  establishments,  tanneries,  and  dye-houses.  The  commerce  of 
the  town  consistB  of  its  industrial  products  and  com.  A  laige  com 
market  is  held  every  Saturday,  and  a  fiur  on  the  first  Satiuday  of 
every  month. 

Beauvais  was  called  Cssearomagus  by  the  Romans  till  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  Qreat^  when,  from  the  Celtic  tribe  whose  capital  it 
waa  it  took  the  name  of  Bellovaci,  to  which  the  modem  name  is 
clearly  traceable.  It  fell  under  the  power  of  Chilperic  in  471,  and  in 
succeeding  times  was  often  taken,  pillaged,  and  burnt  by  the  Normans. 
In  1282  the  citizens  framed  a  charter  for  themselves,  to  which  they 
forced  their  bishop  to  swear  obedience.  In  the  rising  of  the  peasantry 
in  1357  Beauvais  took  part  against  the  nobles,  and  the  neighbourhood 
was  the  scene  of  a  great  slaughter  of  the  peasants.  The  BJnglmli  made 
a  fierce  but  unsuccessful  assault  upon  the  city  on  the  7th  of  Jime 
1483.  In  the  year  1472  Beauvais  was  besieged  by  Charles  the  Rash, 
duke  of  Boigundy,  with  an  army  of  80,000  men.  During  this  siege 
the  women  of  Beauvais  distinguished  themselves  by  their  courage,  and 
one  of  them  named  Jeanne  Lain^,  battle-axe  in  hand,  tore  down  and 
bore  off  in  triumph  a  standard  which  had  been  just  planted  on  the 
walls  by  the  Burgundians.  This  courageous  act  procured  for  the 
heroine  the  name  of  Jeanne  la  Hochette,  and  has  been  celebrated 
every  year  since,  except  for  a  short  time  after  the  first  revolution,  by  a 
procession  in  which  the  banner  is  carried  by  young  girls,  and  the 
women  take  precedence  of  the  men.  The  procession  takes  place  on 
the  Sunday  next  before  or  after  the  14th  of  October :  the  banner  is 
carefully  preserved  in  the  town-haU. 

(Walckenaer,  Oiographie  dea  Cfaulea;  JHctumnaire  de  la  France; 
Macgregor^B  Commercial  SkUistia.) 

BE AUYOISIS,  a  district  in  the  former  province  of  Picardie,  which 
now  forma  the  greater  part  of  the  arrondissement  of  Beauvais  in  the 
department  of  OiSB. 

BEAUZELEY.    [Atbtbon.] 

BECCLES,  Suffolk,  a  market-town  and  borough  in  the  parish  of 
Beccles  and  hundred  of  Wangford.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Waveney,  in  62"  28'  N.  lat,  1"  81'  R  long. ;  32 
miles  N.N.E.  from  Ipswich,  and  109  miles  N.E.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  borough,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  parish,  was 
4308  in  1851.  The  borough  ia  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve 
councillors,  xmder  the  style  of  the  portreeve,  surveyors,  and  com- 
monalty of  the  Fen  of  Beccles.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
archdeaeoniy  of  Suffolk  and  diocese  of  NorwidL 

The  manor  of  Beccles,  with  an  adjoining  common  of  about  1400 
acres,  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  Bury  Abbey.  On  the  disso- 
lution of  monasteries,  the  manor  with  the  common  was  granted  to 
William  Rede,  with  a  stipulation  that  the  common  was  to  be  held  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  The  poor  are  still  allowed  to  pasture 
their  cattle  upon  it  on  very  easy  terms.  The  management  of  the 
common  is  vested  in  a  corporation,  called  the  Corporation  of  Beccles 
Fen.  The  town  sustained  great  injury  in  1586  from  a  fire,  which 
destroyed  80  houses,  damaged  the  church,  and  occasioned  loss  of 
property  to  the  amount  of  20,000/.,  as  estimated  at  the  timeu 

Beccles  is  a  well-built  town,  consisting  of  several  streets  which 
terminate  in  a  spacious  area  where  the  market  is  held.  The  streets 
are  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael,  appears  to  have  b^  founded  about  the  year  1860.  The 
porch  and-  the  steeple  are  of  much  later  date.  The  first  1^<^ 
bequeathed  for  the  erection  of  the  steeple  is  dated  1515,  from  which 
time  till  1547  there  were  many  legacies  towards  "building  Becclys 
stepul."  The  church  stands  on  a  steep  bank  overlooking  the  level 
of  meadows  through  which  the  Waveney  flows.  The  west  end  of  the 
church  approaches  so  near  to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  that  no  room  was 
left  for  the  safe  foundation  of  the  '  steeple;'  which  is  therefore  placed 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  south-east  angle  of  the  chanceL  It  is  a 
fine  tower  of  freestone :  but  it  appears  never  to  have  been  completed, 
the  height  not  being  proportionate  to  the  sise,  and  a  parapet  at  the 
top  being  wanting,  wnich  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  arehitect  to  raise  it  higher  than  at  present.  The  church  itself 
is  a  fine  stracture.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  a  chancel. 
The  porch  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  the  decorated  gothio^ 
differmg  in  its  style  from  both  tne  church  and  the  tower.  Becdes 
formerly  consisted  of  two  parishes,  St.  Mary  Endgate  and  St. 
Michael ;  but  they  were  consolidated  in  1419 ;  and  St.  Mary's  church 
was  afterwards  demolished  by  order  of  Queen   EUnbeth.     The 


Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists  have 
places  of  worship  in  the  town.  A  Free  school  was  founded  here  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  by  Sir  John  Leman,  alderman  of  London,  who 
endowed  it  with  100  acres  of  land  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master 
and  usher  to  instraot  48  poor  boys  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  There 
is  also  a  Grammar  sohool,  founded  in  the  year  1712  by  Dr.  Fauconbe^g, 
who  resided  several  years  in  the  pariah,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed 
for  this  purpose  an  estate  at  Corton  in  Suffolk,  of  the  yearly  rent  of 
iOL  This  school  has  ten  exhibitions  at  Emmanuel  Coll^,  CajnbridgeL 
The  income  from  endowment  is  now  2122.  a  year.  Sons  of  inhabitants 
pay  an  annual  fee  of  ten  guineas.  The  school  is  under  a  head  master 
and  several  assistants.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  62.  There 
are  in  the  parish  various  charities  to  the  amount  of  about  2502L  a 
year. 

Beccles  has  a  handsome  town-hall  in  which  the  quarter  sessions  are 
held.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  The  theatre  is  at  present 
used  as  a  corn-exchange.  There  are  in  the  town  a  jail,  a  custom-house^ 
and  assembly-rooms. 

As  the  Waveney  is  navigable  from  this  town  to  Tarmouth,  Beccles 
carries  on  a  considerable  tnde  with  the  vicinity  in  coals,  groceries,  &a 
In  siee  and  importance  Beccles  ranks  as  the  third  town  in  the  counjty. 
The  market  is  held  on  Saturday.  There  are  fairs  on  Whit-Monday, 
June  29th,  and  October  2nd ;  the  last  being  for  horses  and  pedlary. 

(Gkige's  HiMlory  of  Suffolk;  Excwviont  in  Suffolk,  &c) 

BECKENHAM.    [Kent.] 

BECKINGTON.    [SoMEassTSHiBB.] 

BEDALE,  Korili  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish 
of  Bedale,  and  chiefly  in  the  wapentake  of  East  Hang,  but  partly  in  that 
of  Hallikeld,  in  the  liberty  of  Richmondshire.  The  town,  which  is 
tolerably  well  built,  is  situated  in  a  rich  valley,  upon  the  stream 
called  Bedale-beck,  which  flows  into  the  Swale,  in  54**  17'  N.  lat, 
1**  36' W.  long.;  it  is  34maes  N.W.fix>m  York,  and  228  miles  N.N.W. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  township  in  1851  was  1200 ; 
that  of  the  entire  panish,  which  comprises  several  townships,  was 
2892.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and 
diocese  of  Ripon. 

The  chief  building  in  the  town  is  the  church,  which  is  a  spacious 
buildii^  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  it  is  dedicated  to  St 
Qregoiy.  Ther6  are  places  of  worship  for  Roman  Catholics,  Baptists^ 
Wesleyans,  and  other  Dissenters.  Bedale  possesses  an  endowed 
Grammar  school,  of  which  the  actual  income  to  the  master  from  the 
endoyrment  is  62.  18«.  lldL  a  year,  but  it  is  considered  that  part  of 
the  original  endowment  has  been  diverted  to  other  purposes  and  should 
be  restored  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  There  were  23  scholars  in 
1851.  There  are  two  National  schools.  The  poor  of  Bedale  are 
provided  for  by  numerous  bequests ;  among  the  charities  in  the  parish 
are  an  hospital  for  six  decayed  townsmen,  founded  in  1698  by  Peter 
Samwaies,  D.D.,  who  was  rector  of  the  parish ;  an  hospital  for  three 
poor  widows,  founded  by  Richard  and  Thomas  Young,  in  1667 ;  and 
Clapham's  hospital  for  a  master  and  six  aged  brethren.  From  an 
inscription  in  the  church  it  would  appear  that  there  was  formerly  a 
castle  here,  built  by  Brian  Fitz-Alan,  eal'l  of  Arundel,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  and  it  is  said  that  there  are  some  traces  of  it  in  the  gardens 
of  Bedale  HalL  The  tower  of  the  church,  which  is  very  strong,  was 
formerly  used  as  a  fortress  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday.  There  are  fairs  on  Easter  Tuesday, 
Whit-Tuesday,  6th  and  7th  of  July  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and 
11th  and  12th  of  October  for  cattle. 

BfiDARIEUX.    [Hbbault.] 

BEDDGELEllT.    [Cabbnaryonshibb.] 

BEDDINGTON.    [Sobrbt.] 

BEDEGUE.    [Prinob  Edwabd'b  Island.] 

BEDFONT.    [MiDDLESBX.] 

BEDFORD,  the  chief  town  of  Bedfordshire,  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law  Union.  It  is 
sithated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Ouse,  in  52**  8'  N.  lat,  0*"  28' 
W.  long. ;  50  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  68  miles 
by  the  North- Western  railway,  a  branch  from  which  is  carried  from 
the  main  line  at  Bletchley  to  Bedford.  The  population  of  the 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  which  are  co-extensive,  was 
11,698  in  1851.  Bedford  is  divided  into  five  parishes,  which  are  in  the 
archdeaeoniy  of  Bedford  and  diocese  of  Ely.  The  corporation  consists 
of  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  The 
borough  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Bedford 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  44  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
97,820  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  85,523.  Bedford  is  in  the 
Norfolk  circuit.  The  lent  and  summer  assizes,  the  quairter  sessions, 
and  a  county  court  are  held  in  the  town. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Bedford  is  the  Bedcanford  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle.  This  signifies  '  a  fortress  on  a  river,'  a  designation 
of  which  the  present  name  seems  a  corraption.  Bedcanford  is  spoken 
of  under  the  year  671  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Saxon 
Cuthwulf  and  the  Britons.  It  afterwards  suffered  greatly  in  the  wars 
between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes,  and  was  ultimately  burned  by  the 
latter  in  1010.  Mention  is  made  of  a  fortress  or  citadel  built  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  by  Edward  the  Elder ;  but  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  destroyed  1^  the  Danes,  or  was  found  an  inadequate  defence, 
for  Paine  de  Beauchamp,  to  whom  the  baroi^  was  given  by  William 
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Rufufl,  thougnt  it  neeeisary  to  )»mld  adjoining  to  tli*  town  a  Teiy 
strong  c«8tl«y  whioh  waa  aurrounded  by  a  vast  inttenohment  of  oartli, 
aa  well  aa  a  lofty  and  thick  waU.  ''While  this  castla  stood,"  aays 
Oamden,  "there  waa  no  storm  of  civil  war  that  did  not  burst  upon  it" 
In  1137  it  sustained  a  siege  against  King  Stephen  and  his  army.  In 
1216  William  de  Beauohamp,  being  then  possessed  of  the  barony  of 
Bedford,  took  part  with  the  rebellious  barons,  and  received  them  as 
friends  into  the  castle,  which  they  were  advancing  to  besiege.  Faukes 
de  Brent^  the  favourite  of  King  John,  having  Uken  the  oaatle,  the 
king  gave  it  to  him  with  the  barony  for  his  servioes.  His  presumption 
however  in  fortiffing  the  castle  on  his  own  behalf,  and  his  rapacity 
and  oppression  towards  his  less  powerful  neighbours,  led  to  a  collision 
in  1924  between  De  Brent  and  the  king's  Justices  then  in  oounelL  The 
king  (Henry  III.)  at  length  only  pardoned  De  Brent  on  condition  of 
his  abjuring  the  realm  ;  and  acting  on  the  determination  to  uproot 
this  *  nursery  of  sedition,'  aa  Camden  atyles  It,  Henry  ordered  the 
castle  to  be  dismantled,  and  the  ditches  to  be  filled  up.  The  barony 
waa  restored  to  William  de  Beauchamp,  with  permission  to  apsct  a 
mansion-house  on  the  site  of  the  castle,  but  with  careful  stipulations 
to  prevent  him  from  construing  this  into  leave  to  build  a  fortress. 
The  king's  intentions  as  to  the  demolition  of  the  castle  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  executed  to  the  letter;  for  *the  ruinous  castle  of  Bedford' 
is  mentioned  about  260  years  later;  and  Camden  speaks  of  its  ruins 
aa  still  existing  in  his  time.  At  present  not  one  stone  of  the  fabric 
remains ;  but  a  few  years  ago  its  site  might  be  very  distinctly  traced 
at  the  back  of  the  Swan  Inn.  The  domain  first  became  a  dukedom 
when  eiven  to  John,  third  son  of  Henry  YI. 

Bedford  is  considered  a  borough  and  corporation  by  prescription, 
and  is  so  called  in  all  legal  proceedings.  The  first  charter  on  record 
was  granted  to  the  town  by  Henry  II.,  and  the  last  by  Charlsa  II. 
The  manor  of  Bedford  is  vested  in  the  corporation  by  virtue  of  ancient 
grants,  the  earliest  of  whioh  Is  that  of  Henry  11.  The  aldermen  for 
the  time  being  are  lords  of  the  manor,  and  have  the  right  of  Ashing 
and  taking  game  to  the  extent  of  the  bounds,  which  include  a  space 
of  upwards  of  nine  milsa  in  circumference,  comprising  an  arsa  of  2200 
acres.  The  town  has  s^nt  two  members  to  Parliament  ever  since  the 
year  1295. 

The  town  of  Bedford  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  borough,  with 
a  broad  belt  of  pasture  land  on  every  side.  It  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved within  the  present  centuiy.  The  communication  between  the 
parts  of  the  town  separated  by  the  Ouse  is  bv  a  handsome  stone  bridge 
of  five  arches.  TMs  bridge  was  commenced  in  1811  on  the  site  of  an 
old  one  of  seven  arches,  whioh  was  popularlv  considered  to  have  been 
built  with  the  materials  of  the  oastle  demolished  by  Henry  IIL,  but 
which  Grose  understood  to  have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary  out  of  the  ruins  of  St.  Dunstan'a  church,  which  stood  on  the 
south  side  of  the  bridge.  The  town  is  well  paved,  is  lighted  with  gas, 
and  has  an  e£Bcient  police. 

Bedford  has  five  parish  churehea  These  of  St  Paul,  St  Peter,  and 
8t.  Cuthbei*t  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  river ;  those  of  St  Mary  and 
8t  John  the  Baptist  are  on  the  south  side.  St  Paul's  church,  which  was 
repaired  in  1849,  is  the  principal  architectural  ornament  of  the  town. 
It  is  large,  with  a  nave  and  south  aisle  divided  by  early  English  piers 
and  arches.  The  west  door,  tower,  and  octagonal  spire  are  of  the 
decorated  style.  The  windows  are  mostly  of  the  perpendicular  style. 
The  old  pulpit  is  of  stone,  with  carved  panels,  and  is  ornamented  with 
gilt  tracery  on  a  blue  ground  :  it  has  been  removed  to  the  south  aisle, 
which  is  used  as  a  demesne  court,  and  a  more  convenient  oak  pulpit 
has  been  substituted.  In  the  church  are  brasses  of  Sir  William  Harpur, 
the  founder  of  the  Harpur  Charity,  and  his  wife.  A  new  district 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  parish  of  St  Paul,  was 
opened  in  18411  The  old  church  of  St  Peter  is  a  small  building  with 
a  central  tower.  Portions  of  it  are  supposed  to  be  of  Anglo-Saxon 
work.  There  is  a  curious  Norman  doorway.  The  body  of  the  church 
is  of  the  early  English  style.  In  the  church  is  a  fine  antique  font> 
and  some  ancient  stained  glass  is  in  the  windowa  This  church  wsa 
enlarged  in  1846.  St  Cuthbert's  church  is  a  modem  cruciform  edifice 
in  the  Norman  style ;  it  was  opened  in  1847.  St  Mary's  church  is  a 
small  plain  building  for  the  most  part  of  the  perpendicular  style.  It 
was  repaired  in  1842.  The  tower  of  St  John's  church  is  of  the  per- 
pendicular style,  but  the  church  itself,  especially  the  interior,  naa 
been  modernised.  St  John's  Church  was  Ibrmerly  an  hospital,  and 
contained  a  master  and  60  brethren. 

In  Bedford  there  are  several  chapels  belonging  to  the  Independents, 
Wesley  an  Methodists,  Baptists,  United  Brethren  (or  Moravians),  and 
other  sects.  There  is  also  a  small  synagogue  for  the  Jews.  The  old 
Baptist  meeting-house  in  Mill  Lane  was  established  in  1650  under  the 
ministry  of  John  Gifibrd,  who  had  been  a  major  in  the  king's  army. 
John  Bunyan,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  <  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  was 
ordained  co-pastor  of  this  congregation  with  Samuel  Fenn  in  1671,  and 
continued  to  fill  that  oi3ce  till  his  death  in  1688.  His  memoiy  is  still 
greatly  venerated  by  the  congregation — as  it  is  indeed  by  the  towns- 
men generally ;  the  chair  on  which  he  used  to  sit  is  preserved  in  the 
vestry  as  a  sort  of  relic.  Bunyan's  copy  of  Foxe's  *  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments'  (the  Book  of  Martyrs)  is  preserved  in  the  Bedford  General 
Libranr,  having  been  purdSased  a  few  years  back  by  subscription  for 
a  cQOsfderable  sum,  and  presented  to  that  institution.  The  Bunjan 
meeting-house  has  been  rebuilt;  it  was  opened  in  1850,  and  is  a 


commodious  and  haadsome  building.  The  Moravians  have  had  as 
establiahment  at  Bedford  ever  ainoe  1745,  but  the  chapel  was  Mi 
built  till  1751.  A4ioining  to  it  is  the  house  for  the  single  aisten  vjw 
live  in  community.  There  is  also  a  female  boarding-achool  sUadwd 
to  the  establishment 

Bedford  is  diatinguiahed  by  the  variety  and  magnitude  of  its  chaiii' 
able  and  educational  eatabliabments.  Besides  the  58  ahnabrnwi 
under  Sir  William  Harpuv^s  charity,  houses  for  8  poor  peraoiu  wen 
built  by  T.  Christie,  Esq.  The  County  Lunatic  Asylum  was  opcaad 
in  1812,  being  the  first  county  institution  of  the  kmd  erected  under 
the  Act  of  Parliament  empowering  their  erection.  The  Genenl  Ii< 
firmary,  an  extensive  building  situated  at  a  shovt  distance  from  tha 
town,  waa  eraoted  in  1808,  chiefly  irom  funds  bequeathed  by  Semnri 
Whitbrsad,  Esq.  It  was  wiginaUy  intended  for  50  patisata,  bat  by 
since  bean  enlarged,  and  oontinues  to  be  supported,  by  subecripto. 
The  Marquia  of  Tavistock,  after  a  contested  election  tv  tbe  coua^, 
in  whioh  he  refused  to  expend  any  money  npcn  Section  tx^mau, 
gave  towards  enlarging  the  infixnuor  the  sum  (3000j»)  whidi  wnild 
probably  have  been  spent  in  treating  the  electorsi  In  coimectkmvith 
the  infinnary  is  a  fsver  hoapitai  A  Chari^  school  for  20  ehiidien  of 
the  pariahea  of  St  Paul  and  St  Outhbert  waa  founded  befoie  1737 17 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Leith  and  others 

Sir  William  Harpur,  alderman  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  BdwaidTL 
founded  a  Free  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  tbe  tows  of 
Bedford  in  grammar  and  good  manners.  The  donor  conveyed  to  tije 
corporation  thirteen  aeres  of  land  in  the  pariah  of  St  Andrew,  Bolbom 
(London),  for  the  support  of  this  school,  and  for  poriioniog  poor 
maidens  of  the  town ;  the  overplus,  if  any,  to  be  given  in  slma  to  the 
poor.  The  land  having  been  let  on  building  leases,  Lamb'a  Cosdoit 
Street,  Harpur  Street,  Theobald's  Boad,  Bedford  StfMt^  Bedford  Bov, 
New  North  Street,  Esst  Street,  Qreen  Bnreet,  and  some  smaller  ititeli 
were  buUt  upon  it ;  and  thus  tiie  property  haa  graduaUj  rasa  is  nltta 
from  below  150^.  a  year  to  upwards  of  12,500i,  which  ivas  ita  anovBl 
in  1849.  The  charity  has  several  times  required  the  interpoaitioB  ol 
Parliament  to  ragulate  its  distribution.  It  at  present  supporta  a 
Qrammar  school,  which  had  156  free  soholara  and  16  boarden  in  liSU 
the  portion  of  the  endowment  appropriated  for  the  school  being  uodar 
3000^ ;  a  Commercial  or  English  school ;  n  Preparatoiy  Bi^liah  Kibool ; 
a  National  achool ;  a  Oirla*  school,  and  an  Infimt  sohool,  sll  of  wbkh 
are  wdl  attended.  The  girla  in  the  hospital  for  poor  ohildroB,  uotlur 
branch  of  the  charity,  are  taught  household  duUes,  nsedie-voii,  nad< 
ing  and  writing,  by  the  mistreaa.  In  these  aohools  proviaion  itniadt 
for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  children  of  all  reaident  pariabioiMa 
of  the  five  pariahes  of  the  town  of  Bedford.  Books  and  stationeiy  an 
gratuitously  supplied. 

Part  of  the  income  arising  from  Sir  William  Harpui^a  bequoat  ii 
also  appropriated  to  the  support  of  alnsahouaes,  to  the  portiooing 
young  women  in  marriage,  to  the  payment  of  premiumi  for  appren- 
ticing youths,  to  distributing  alms  to  tiie  poor,  aiid  to  other  benevotaBl 
purposea.  In  184d  about  17502.  was  expended  on  the  slmahooae; 
nearly  700<.  on  the  hospital;  4002.  in  manriage  pciiionB;  UU,  is 
apprentice  fees ;  179L  on  donationa  to  servants ;  1742.  on  sbna  to  tka 
poor ;  and  2802.  on  charitable  benefaotiona  Owing  however  to  foraar 
bad  management  the  charity  is  much  in  debt 

In  the  Grammar  achool  beaides  the  head  master  there  ara  tbm 
assistant  masters,  a  mathematical  tutor,  and  arithmetical,  Frenoli,  and 
drawing  masters.  The  warden  and  fellows  of  New  GoUege^  Oxfori, 
are  visitors  of  the  school,  and  appoint  the  master  and  second  muter. 
The  exhibitions  ars  ei|^t  in  number,  of  the  value  of  80L  per  aanin 
each  ,■  and  are  designed  for  boys  educated  in  the  school  to  aaaut  tbae 
in  completing  their  education  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  DubliiL  Six 
of  the  exhibitions  are  held  exclusively  by  town  boya;  but  the  ear 
miners  from  New  OoUege  sre  at  liberty,  aa  they  see  fit^  to  beatow  the 
other  two  on  the  most  deserving  of  the  boaters. 

About  25  boys  in  the  National  school  are  clothed  horn  »  A^  ^ 
by  Alderman  Newton  of  Leicester.  A  new  building  for  the  Sngii* 
and  National  schools,  containing  laige  schod-rooma,  a  Blue^O^a^ 
hospital  for  the  board  and  education  of  boya  and  girl^  a  eommi^ 
room,  clerk's  house,  and  various  offioss  were  eraeted  a  hm  yean  baekt 
by  the  trustees  of  Sir  William  Harpur^s  charity. 

The  Bedford  school-buildings,  whioh  are  in  the  Tudor  or  eoUeW 
style  of  English  architecture,  now  form  one  of  the  chief  onsmenti « 
the  town.  The  shire  hall  is  a  aubstantial  building  of  stone  erected  p 
1758  ;  a  large  brick  building  was  erected  for  a  bouss  of  ^^*^.^ 
1796 ;  and  a  county  jail  waa  built  in  1801,  towards  which  Mr.  Wluv 
bread  oontributed  5002.  Among  the  more  prominsnt  of  the  mw 
buUdii^  in  Bedford  may  be  mentioned  the  Bedford  Librtrf  iM 
Subscription  Rooms,  a  handaome  building  erected  in  1885 ;  the  Cea 
Sxohaags;  and  a  jail  whieh  is  oonstmeted  for  the  separate  ^jatem  « 
punishment  , 

The  neighbourhood  of  Bedford  being  very  productive  in  wbast  m 
barley,  much  business  is  done  there  in  the  com  trade ;  ^''tl^lS!!!! 
a  very  considerable  trade,  by  means  of  the  Ouse,  betwesa  Beduei 
and  Lynn,  in  malt,  ooals,  timber,  and  iron.     Lace-making  fSv^ 
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instituted.  Fk^ra  are  h«Id  on  the  flmt  TuoedAy  In  Lent,  April  Slgt» 
July  6th,  Auguit  Sltt^  Ootober  12tli,  November  17th,  and  December 
19th.  Iliat  held  in  Ootober  ia  of  the  moat  importanee,  and  ia  oalled 
Ibe  Stfttnte  Fair;  that  in  April  ia  alao  li  pieaanre  fidr;  the  othera  are 
for  the  aale  of  cattle. 

(Gough'a  Camden'aJSritennia  ;  Lytona'a  Magna  BrUannia  ;  Groae'a 
Antiqmitiet;  Rtckman's  Buay  o» Oothie  Ar^itmHnre  ;  Jkeknoitieal  and 
Architectural  Tfipograpky  of  Bedftyrdthirt ;  Boundary  Jteporte ; 
AeeouaUs  of  the  Bedford  Charity  /or*  1849;  ileporea  on  Charitiee; 
OomtMinieationi  from  Bedford^  ko.) 

BEDFORD  LRYEL.  This  district  oomprehenda  nearly  the  whole 
of  a  large  tract  of  flat  land,  extending  into  the  aiK  oonntiea  of 
Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 
It  ia  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  German  Ocean,  and  on  all 
other  aidea  by  high  lands,  "wdiich  enoompaaa  it  in  the  form  of  a  horee- 
whxm.  Ita  length  from  Toynton  in  Lincolnshire  to  Milton  in 
Oambridgeahire  ia  60  miles,  and'  ita  breadth  from  Peterborough  in 
Northamptonahire  to  Brandon  in  Suffolk  ia  nearly  40  miles.  The 
tract  thus  described  includes  that  part  of  the  aouth-east  division  of 
Lfiaeolnahire  oalled  Holland,  which  consists  of  flat>  low,  marahy  land, 
and  ia  supposed  to  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  embankments 
made  during  the  Boman  occupation  of  Britain. 

The  Bedford  Level  extends  to  the  north  only  as  far  as  Tydd-9t.- 
Giles ;  its  length  thence  to  Milton  on  the  south  is  about  88  miles. 
The  boundary  line  ia  irregular;  ita  course  on  the  south,  from  Brandon 
to  Peterborough,  may  be  traced  by  Hildenhall  to  a  abort  distanoe 
north  of  Newmarket,  then  by  Milton  in  Oambridgeahire,  to  Earith, 
on  the  borders  of  Huntingdonahire,  Ramsey,  Woodwalton,  and 
Yaxley,  in  the  latter  ooonty.  Returning  fix>m  Peterborough  to 
Brandon,  on  the  north,  the  boundary  line  runa  by  Peakirk,  aix  miles 
north  of  Peterborough,  Orowiand,  Whaplode  Drove  Chapelry,  Paraon 
Drove,  Guyhim,  Selter'a  Lode  on  the  Ouse,  about  10  miles  south  of 
Lynn,  and  thenoe  by  Methwold  to  Brandon. 

The  Level  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  are  distinguished  as 
the  North,  the  Middle,  and  the  South  Levela.  The  North  Level  lies 
between  the  rivers  Wetland  and  Nene;  the  Middle  Level  between 
tiie  Nene  and  the  Old  Bedford  River ;  and  the  South  Level  extends 
from  the  Old  Bedford  River  to  Stoke,  Fdtwell,  and  MildenhalL  The 
area  of  tiiese  marahea  is  differently  estimated,  but  may  be  taken  in 
round  numbers  at  about  400,000  acres. 

Peterborough  Fen,  which  is  the  part  of  the  Level  that  runs  into 
Northamptonshire,  extends  between  Peterborough  and  Orowiand,  and 
contains  between  8000  and  9000  acrea.  One-seventh  part  of  the 
Level  is  in  Huntingdonshire.  The  whole  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which 
forms  the  north  division  of  Oambridgeshire,  and  a  few  parishes  in  the 
same  county,  which  lie  south-east  of  the  isle,  are  included  in  the 
Level.  Norfolk  oontains  68,000,  and  Suffblk  80,000  aorea  of  the 
Level ;  the  remainder  is  in  the  south-east  division  of  Linoolnshira. 

This  tract  of  land  haa  in  the  course  of  some  oenturiea  undergone 
remarkable  changea.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  it 
was  onoe  a  forest,  and  that  it  then  became  a  atagnant  momss.  '  It  is 
now  converted  into  rich  pasturea  and  fertile  corn-fields.  It  would 
appear  that  this  country  was  onoe  dry  land,  at  a  level  much  below  the 
present  surftice ;  and  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  it  oonsisted  of  one  of 
those  great  forests  to  which  the  Britons  fied  for  shelter  against  their 
invaders.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Romans  to  cut  down  and  destroy 
these  strong  holds  of  the  nattven,  who  were  oompelled  by  their 
conquerors  to  clear  the  wooda  and  embank  the  fens.  (Taoit.  '  Agrio.' 
81.)  The  emperor  Severus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  8rd  century  of 
oar  eta,  oaused  roada  to  be  made  through  theae  marahea.  One  of 
these  roads,  25  milea  in  length,  extended  from  Peterborough  to 
Penver  in  Norfolk ;  it  was  60  fset  wide,  and  composed  of  gi«vel 
S  feet  deep.  This  causeway  ia  now  covered  with  soil  tram  8  to  5  feet 
in  thiokneas.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of 
the  12th  century,  describes  this  tmnj  country  aa  being  "very  pleaaant 
and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  watered  by  manv  rivers  which  run  through, 
diversified  with  many  large  and  small  laces,  and  adorned  with  many 
wooda  and  ialandsi'*  William  of  ICalmeabury,  who  lived  about  the 
•ame  period,  deacribed  the  Lordship  of  Thomey  as  abounding  in 
lofty  troea,  fruitful  vines,  and  productive  ondiards,  and  having  no 
wasta  land  in  any  part.  He  alio  expreaaed  great  admiration  of  the 
woriu  of  art  found  in  the  aame  place.  "  What  ahall  I  aay,'*  ha 
writea,  "of  the  beautiful  buildings  which  it  is  ao  wonderful  to  see 
the  ground  amidst  those  fsns  to  bear  f " 

Up  to  the  18th  century  the  waters  usnally  flowed  in  their  natuial 
channels,  and  the  surrounding  country  was  either  under  tillage  or  in 
pasturage. 

According  to  Dugdale,  hiatoiians  who  were  contemporary  with  the 
event  have  recordc^i  that  in  1286  on  the  morrow  after  Martinmas 
day,  and  for  the  space  of  eight  days  after,  the  wind  taged  ao 
violently  that  the  sea  rose  much  higher  than  uaual,  and  broke  in  at 
Wisbeaeh  and  otiier  plaoee  of  ^e  district,  so  that  many  people  and 
cattle  together  witk  numerous  small  craft  were  destroyed,  and  the 
■nrviving  inhabitaata  reduced  to  great  distress.  After  an  interval  of 
17  years  a  aimilar  accident  oocuired,  and  on  this  occasion  an  order 
WIS  isaiied  by  the  kins  requiring  the  inhabitanta  to  repair  the  banks. 
Thfa  work  appsars  tohave  been  inefficiently  performed,  for  within  a 


fsw  yean  the  sMi-banks  wera  again  destroyed.  Snbaequent  enib«kk- 
ments  were  improperly  made,  either  through  ignorance,  or  for  th« 
benefit  of  one  part  to  the  injury  of  all  the  reet.  An  in^anee  of  thia 
kind  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  when  Walter  de  Langton, 
bfahop  of  Lidifleld,  diverted  the  courae  of  the  Nene  and  obstructed 
the  navigation,  in  order  that  he  might  drain  hia  own  manor  of 
Ooldham.  Many  years  afterwards  the  bishop's  representatives  were 
compelled  to  destroy  the  dams  which  he  had  constructed  to  the  Injury 
of  others.  From  this  and  other  oauaea  the  watera  from  the  uplands 
were  prevented  tfom  discharging  themaelvea  into  the  aea,  and  thia 
extent  of  land  was  at  length  reduced  to  the  atate  of  a  mofasa.  For 
a  long  period  the  greater  part  of  the  district  waa  composed  of  an 
unhetdthy  stagnation  of  putrid  and  muddy  waters^  whidi  in  some 
places  stood  fk^m  10  to  20  feet  deep.  In  lioae  few  parte  where  the 
earth  waa  not  covered  with  water  it  was  spongy  and  boggy.  The 
inhabitanta  of  the  Fena,  and  tiie  towna  in  their  neighbourhood,  could 
only  have  communication  by  means  of  boats,  and  this  with  some 
difficulty  at  all  times,  in  consequence  of  the  sedge  and  alime  with 
whioh  the  ground  was  covered.  In  the  winter  when  there  was  ice, 
yet  not  sufficiently  hard  to  admit  of  traffic  on  its  surface,  the  inhabit- 
ants were  completely  isolated,  and  "  oould  hardly  get  help  of  food 
for  BOtd  or  body.*' 

Evidence  has  everywhere  been  found  below  the  actual  surface  not 
only  of  the  presence  of  former  vegetation,  but  to  show  that  these 
places  had  previously  been  inhabited,  and  that  they  were  suddenly 
overwhelmed  by  some  violent  cause.  In  digging  near  Thomey,  Lynn, 
and  many  other  places,  trees  of  large  else  were  found  buried  in  the 
moss,  and  Iving  near  their  roots,  which  still  remained  as  they  mw 
in  firm  earth  beneath  the  moss.  At  various  times  roots  ojT  trees  have 
been  found  18  fact  below  the  present  surflMe ;  furie-roota  and  nut- 
trees,  17  feet  below  the  surface ;  a  hard  stony  bottom  with  boats  filled 
with  silt)  8  feet  below  the  bed  of  Wisbeaeh  River;  a  smith's  foige 
and  tan-vats,  16  feet  -below  the  surface;  the  remains  of  a  churcli 
fSar  beneath  the  soil ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Dugdale  that  at  Wigenhall 
Si  Germans,  the  floor  of  the  church  is  7  feet  lower  than  high-water 
mark  of  the  Ouse :  whioh  river,  as  it  runa  by  the  churchyard,  is  kept 
by  a  strong  bank  ftom  inundating  the  country. 

The  principal  rivers  or  drains  which  formeiiy  paseed  through  this 
Level  were  eight  in  number :  the  Glen,  the  Welland,  the  Nene,  the 
Ouse,  the  Cam,  the  Mildenhall  or  Lark,  the  Brandon  or  little  Ouse, 
and  the  Stoke. 

The  Glen  is  a  small  stream  which  riles  in  the  south  of  Lincoln- 
shire^  and  taking  first  a  south-south-east  and  afterwards  a  north-east 
course,  falls  into  the  Welland  on  its  left  bank  near  its  mouth.  The 
Welland  comes  from  the  south-west  to  Market  Deeping,  continues 
thenoe  a  short  dlatanoe  to  the  east,  and  then  takes  a  north-east  course 
until  it  joins  the  Fossdike  Wash  near  Fossdike.  The  Nene  passes  by 
Peterborough,  continues  thence  to  Wisbeaeh,  and  falls  into  the  Sutton 
Washway.  The  Wisbeaeh  River,  or  Old  Nene,  which  issues  from 
Ramsey  Mere,  is  a  branch  of  this  river.  The  Ouse  passes  by  St.  Ives 
and  Barith,  after  whi<di  it  takes  aa  irregular  winding  course,  first 
east  and  then  nearly  north,  till  it  falls  Into  the  Wash  at  Lynn  Regis 
in  Norfolk :  the  Gam,  the  Laik,  and  the  Littie  Ouse  fall  into  it  on  ita 
east  bank. 

The  Level  raceivea  the  waters  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  nine  counties 
from  the  uplands ;  and  the  whole  tract  being  flat,  with  little  or  no 
descent)  it  has  hitherto  been  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  provide  a  suffi- 
cient outfall  so  that  the  watera  may  reach  the  sea  without  overflowing 
the  country. 

The  practicability  of  draining  thia  great  morass  seems  first  to  have 
been  entertained  in  1486,  when  the  attention  of  many  wealthy  peraona 
waa  turned  towanis  the  aubjed  Embankments  were  made,  and 
ditchea  out  at  a  vast  expense ;  but  the  next  winter  proving  wet  and 
tempestuous,  the  Ouse  swollen  by  its  tributaries  into  a  torrent  swept 
away  the  barriers,  and  reduced  the  whole  country  to  its  former  con- 
dition. 

In  the  nign  of  Henry  VII.  Bishop  Moreton  made  an  attempt  to 
drain  the  North  Level  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  Middle  Level  by 
means  of  a  out,  called  '  Moreton's  Leame,'  whioh  extended  ttoui  Peter- 
borough to  Guyhim,  and  is  now  oonsiderod  part  of  the  Nene :  this  cut 
was  40  feet  wide,  and  waa  navigable.  The  earth  of  which  the  embank* 
mente  were  made  was  loose  and  sandy,  so  that  they  crumbled  awav. 
Another  attempt  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  and  a  third  ui 
the  reign  of  her  suooeeaor ;  but  nothiiig  eflectual  was  done  until  1684^ 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  another  attempt  to  drain  these  Feat 
was  made  by  Francis  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  and  it  was  in  compliment  to 
this  nobleman  that  the  tract  reclaimed  haa  been  named  the  '  Bedford 
Level.' 

The  lordahip  of  Thomey,  containing  18,000  acrea»  was  the  property 
of  the  Bari,  and  except  a  hillock  upon  which  the  abbey  had  bestt 
built,  the  whole  of  thia  tract  waa  under  water.  The  wiah  to  reclaim 
thia  land  induced  him  to  embark  in  the  undertaking.  Aa  »  oompen- 
aation  for  the  risk  and  expense,  he  stipulated  that  he  and  hia  partaen 
in  the  work  should  receive  as  payment  96,000  acres  of  the  reclaimed 
land.  Under  thia  condition  a  charter  waa  gimnted  to  the  adventurers  : 
numeroua  cuta,  draina,  embankmfinta,  and  aluices  were  made,  and  the 
work  waa  partially  aocompliahed  in  the  coarse  of  three  yean,  at  aa 
outlay  of  100,0001. 
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These  works  also  prored  defectire,  in  oonsequenoe  of  ilie  loose 
DAture  of  the  earth  of  which  they  were  formed.  In  1649  William, 
the  son  of  FraQcis  Earl  of  Bedford,  agreed  to  make  another  effort  to 
reclaim  the  Level  upon  the  same  conditions  '  The  sum  of  800,0002. 
was  then  laid  out  in  draining,  embanking,  Ac.,  and  with  more  success 
than  before ;  tiie  95,000  acres  were  allotted  to  the  undertakers,  but 
the  sum  they  had  expended  on  the  work  was  greater  than  the  worth 
of  the  land  which  Uiey  received. 

A  regular  system  was  now  established  for  preserving  the  reclaimed 
land  and  for  improving  the  draining.  A  royal  charter  was  granted  in 
1664,  by  which  the  imdertakers  for  the  draining  were  incorporated, 
and  regulations  were  framed  for  the  management  of  the  95,000  acres 
allotted.  This  corporation  has  since  been  kept  up,  and  consists  of  a 
governor,  6  bailiffs,  20  conservators,  and  a  commonalty.  The  cor- 
poration is  empowered  to  impose  and  levy  taxes  for  the  preservation 
of  its  land,  and  for  upholding  the  ways,  passages,  rivers,  cuts,  drains, 
banks,  ko.  throughout  the  Level,  which  are  also  the  property  of  the 
corporation.  The  governor  and  bailiffs  must  each  possess  at  least  400 
acres  of  the  land  granted  to  the  corporation  to  qualify  them  for  hold- 
ing those  offices.  The  qualification  requisite  for  the  conservators  is 
200  acres ;  such  of  the  commonalty  as  possess  each  100  acres  are 
allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

At  the  original  allotment  of  the  95,000  acres,  the  adventurers 
received  assignments  proportioned  to  the  sums  which  each  had  con- 
tributed ;  BO  that  the  whole  assignment  is  not  held  in  common,  but 
each  owner  holds  his  allotment  or  purchase  subject  to  the  laws  and 
restrictions  of  the  corporation.  At  the  time  the  charter  was  granted 
by  Charles  IL,  that  king  reserved  12,000  acres  for  himself  out  of  the 
95,000  acres ;  but  this  proportion  was  subject  to  the  same  manage- 
ment as  the  rest  of  the  allotment. 

Various  means  have  been  adopted  for  the  more  perfect  draining  of 
these  marshes,  but  until  within  the  last  few  years  the  subject  has  not 
been  well  understood.  Instead  of  making  a  few  laige  and  deep  chan- 
nels through  which  the  water  would  easily  find  an  outfiedl,  numerous 
small  cuts  were  made,  requiring,  to  produce  the  same  effect,  a 
much  greater  inclination  thim  would  have  been  requisite  for  larger 
channels. 

Acts  were  possed  in  1827  and  1829  for  improving  the  outfidl  of  the 
river  Nene,  for  the  drainage  of  the  lands  discharging  their  waters 
into  the  Wisbeach  River,  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Wisbeach 
River  from  the  upper  end  of  Kinderle/s  Cut  to  the  sea,  and  for 
embanking  the  salt  marshes  lying  between  Kinderley*s  Cut  and  the 
sea.  Under  these  acts  a  new  tidal  channel  has  been  cut  for  the 
discharge  of  the  waters  of  the  Nene.  This  channel  begins  at  Kin- 
derley's  Cut,  near  Buckworth  Sluice,  about  6  miles  below  Wisbeach, 
and  extends  to  Crabhole  in  Lincolnshire,  a  distance  of  64  miles; 
thence  the  river  has  shaped  for  itself  a  natural  channel,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  long,  into  the  Wash.  A  bridge  has  been  thrown  over  this 
channel  at  Sutton  Wash,  about  8  miles  below  Wisbeach,  and  an 
embankment  has  been  made  a  mile  and  a  half  iti  length  across  the 
sands,  forming  a  new  line  of  road  between  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire, 
in  place  of  the  former  dangerous  ford  through  a  tidal  «stuary,  or  the 
very  circuitous  route  through  Wisbeach.  Besides  the  many  thousand 
acres  reclaimed  by  tins  new  channel,  the  navigation  from  Wisbeach  to 
the  sea  has  been  very  much  improved. 

A  new  sluice  has  been  constructed  for  the  outlet  of  the  waters  of 
the  North  Level  into  the  Nene  Outfall,  and  laid  eight  feet  deeper 
than  the  sluice  by  which  it  formerly  drained  into  the  Old  River  Chan- 
nel. A  new  main  drain  has  been  made,  which  is  about  8|  miles  long, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  former  drain ;  but  being  eight 
feet  deeper,  and  about  double  the  width  of  the  former,  its  capacity, 
taken  in  corresponding  sections,  is  more  than  six  times  as  great :  it 
has  a  descent  firom  Clow's  Cross  of  four  inches  per  mile.  From  Clow's 
Cross  two  new  drains  diveige  in  different  linos ;  one  of  them,  called 
the  New  South  eau,  is  much  straighter  and  wider  than  the  Old  South- 
eau :  the  New  Wryde  proceeds  first  in  a  curve  and  then  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  counter  drain.  These  drains  may  be  navigated,  and  afford 
a  ready  means  of  transit  for  goods.  The  Nene  Outlall  was  made  at 
the  cost  of  200,0002. ;  and  the  drainage  of  the  North  Level,  for  which 
the  Act  was  obtained  in  1830,  occasioned  a  further  outlay  of  150,0002. 
The  great  supporter  of  both  these  useful  undertakings  was  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  under  whom  W.  Q.  Adam,  Esq.,  officiated  as  accountant- 
general,  and  Tycho  Wing,  Esq.  (the  third  of  the  same  name  and  family 
employed  on  the  Bedford  Level)  as  local  agent. 

Since  the  completion  in  1885  of  the  various  works  determined  on 
before  that  period,  very  extensive  improvements  have  been  made.  In 
the  North  Level  the  operations  have  chiefly  consisted  in  improving 
the  old  cuts  and  maintaining  the  embankments  in  good  order.  One 
new  work  is  a  bridge  over  the  Nene  at  Sutton  Wash,  between  the 
counties  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  which  is  so  constructed  as  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  navigation.  It  is  an  elegant  structure,  the  lower 
parts  of  wood  and  the  upper  of  iron.  Two  dear  openings  of  60  feet 
in  width  are  for  the  passage  of  vessels. 

In  the  Middle  Level  the  recent  operations  have  been  upon  a  very 
enlarged  scale.  The  area  of  this  level  is  ascertained  to  be  138,000 
acres,  including  Whittlesea  Mere  with  its  Reed  shoals.  For  effecting 
the  internal  drainage,  the  whole  is  lifted  by  windmills  and  steam- 


engines  from  the  dykes  and  drains  into  the  riven  and  larger  water- 
courses. The  Middle  Level  is  divided  into  districts  for  internal 
drainage ;  some  of  these  districts,  distinguisbed  as  private  drainagea, 
are  managed  by  proprietors,  without  Acts  of  Parliament ;  but  m^ist 
of  them  are  under  the  charge  of  commissioners  appointed  by  aereral 
Acta.  Nearly  all  the  great  works  of  tbis  Level  are  intended  to  secure 
the  external  drainage,  or  the  conveyance  of  the  drainage-water  to  the 
sea.  This  drainage  is  superintended  by  the  Bedford  Level  Corpora- 
tion, and  by  two  Boards  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  Act  of  Par* 
liament.  On  various  occasions  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1810, 
which  authorised  the  formation  of  one  of  these  Boards^  the  upper 
parts  of  the  Middle  Level  suffered  iiguries  in  time  of  flood,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  insufficiency  of  the  riven  to  carry  the  waters  to  their 
outfall  through  the  then  existing  sluices.  In  a  single  year  (1841) 
the  loss  sustuned  by  destruction  of  crops  by  reason  of  su<^  floods 
exceeded  150,0002.  Messrs  Little  and  Human,  experienced  drainage 
engineen,  were  applied  to  for  a  plan  of  a  new  outfall  in  1841 ;  Mr. 
Walker  furnished  a  somewhat  different  plan  in  1842 ;  and  in  1844  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  a  plan  formed  on  both  the  fanner ; 
a  capital  of  200,0002.  being  sanctioned  for  executing  the  works.  Under 
this  Act  a  cut  of  11  miles  in  length,  and  about  50  feet  wide^  with  a 
capacious  outfall  sluice,  was  constructed;  and  bv  discharging  the 
water  six  miles  lower  down  the  Ouse  than  by  the  old  ehannel,  an 
increased  fidl  of  six  feet  was  obtained.  The  funds  being  exhanated, 
another  Act  was  obtained  in  1848,  empowering  the  CommiasionerB  to 
raise  a  further  sum  of  250,0002^  by  taxation  of  the  drained  estatea 
By  this  Act  about  18,000  acres  are  excluded  from  taxation  on  the 
ground  that  their  drainage  is  already  comparatively  effidesit^  The 
draining  of  Whittlesea  Mere  was  accomplished  in  the  eariy  part  of 
1852,  but  during  heavy  floods  in  November  of  that  year,  the  embank- 
ments gave  way,  and  it  became  again  a  lake.  Measures  were  imme- 
diately taken  however  to  reclaim  it  again.  The  reclaimed  land  in  the 
Middle  Level  is  found  to  be  very  fertile.  The  Noifolk  JEe^LuBry 
Company  have  made  another  outfall  cut  below  Lynn,  by  which  the 
watere  will  be  further  lowered,  the  navigation  improved,  and  its 
course  shortened. 

(Moore's,  Dodson's,  and  Bunnell's  AeeowUs  of  the  Bedford  Levd  ; 
Dugdale's  HiUory  qf  Embanking  and  Draining,  d:c^ ;  Cartel's  Hiatory 
of  the  Cownty  of  Cambridge;  Lysons's  Magna  Britannia  \  Priestley's 
Hitiorical  Account  of  Navigable  iZtrert,  OamaU,  ^c;  Memmr  of  the 
Nene  Outfall  aai%d  the  North  Levd  Drainage;  CommMmcatiane  frfim  the 
Clerks  and  Agents  of  the  Drainage  Works.) 

BEDFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England,  of  veiy  inregiilar 
shape.  It  Ues  between  51**  49'  and  52*'  21'  N.  lat,  0"  8'  and  0°  41' 
W.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.E.  by  Huntingdonshire,  and  N.W.  by 
Northamptonshire ;  K  by  Cambridgeshire^  W.  and  S.  W.  by  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  S.E.  and  S.  by  Hertfordshire.  Its  greatest  length  is 
36^  miles,  measiured  nearly  from  north  to  south,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  is  22^  miles,  measured  nearly  from  east  to  weeL  Bedford, 
the  county  town,  is  46  miles,  measured  in  a  direct  line,  N.N.W.  from 
London.  The  area  of  the  county  is  295,582  acres.  It  is  the  smalieet 
county  in  England,  except  Huntingdon,  Middlesex,  and  Uutland: 
the  population  in  1851  was  124,478. 

Smijacct  Hydrography,  and  OommunieaUons, — ^Bedfordshire  has  no 
high  lauds  of  any  great  extent.  The  range  of  the  Chiltem  HiUs 
(under  the  name  of  the  Dunstable  and  Luton  Downs)  croases  it  in  a 
north-east  direction  near  Dunstable,  sM>arating  tho  basin  of  the 
Thames  from  that  of  the  Ouse.  Another  ridge  having  the  same 
general  direction  extends  from  Ampthill  to  near  the  junction  of  the 
Ivel  with  the  Ouse.  Some  hills,  between  which  the  Ouse  winds  its 
course  and  in  which  some  of  its  feeden  take  their  rise,  occupy  the 
north-weet  parts  of  the  county.  Between  these  hills  and  the  Ampthill 
ridge  is  the  Vale  of  Bedford,  a  com  district  of  considerable  extent 
The  woodlands  are  chiefly  of  modem  origin,  having  been  planted 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century :  they  consist  principally  of 
oak,  Scotch  fir,  larch,  and  underwood  of  various  kinda 

The  chief  river  is  the  Ouse,  which,  approaching  the  county  from 
Buckinghamshire  and  fonning  for  a  ^ort  distance  the  bonndaiy  of 
the  two  oounties,  crosses  Bedfordshire  with  so  winding  a  course  that 
although  the  distanoe  from  the  point  where  it  first  entm  to  the  pcKut 
where  it  leaves  the  county  is,  in  a  direct  line,  not  quite  17  miles, 
the  length  of  the  river  itaelf  between  the  same  points  is  probably 
not  less  than  45  miles.  The  average  depth  of  the  Onse  is  considered 
to  be  about  10  feet,  but  it  is  fordable  in  several  places.  It  is  subject 
to  sudden  and  destructive  inundations.  In  its  oourse  through  Bed- 
fordshire it  is  increased  by  many  streams  which  flow  into  it  on  each 
bank,  but  none  of  these  are  of  any  sise  or  importance  except  the 
Ivel.  The  Ivel  is  commonly  considered  to  have  its  source  near 
Baldock,  in  Hertfordshire,  but  the  principal  branch  of  it  rises  on  the 
north-west  slope  of  the  Chiltem  Hills,  a  Uttie  to  the  north-east  of 
Dunstable,  and  flowing  to  the  north-east  unites  with  the  Ouae  at  the 
village  of  Tempsford,  after  a  course  of  about  80  miles.  Other  streams 
which  unite  and  form  a  considerable  feeder  of  the  Ouse  croas  the 
county  in  its  northern  part.  The  river  Lea,  which  fisUs  into  the 
Thames  just  below  London,  rises  at  Houghton  Regis  on  the  opposite 
slope  of  the  same  range  of  hills  as  the  Ivel,  and  not  fiir  from  the 
springs  of  that  river;  but  only  a  small  part  of  its  ooarae  is  in 
B'kHfordshire.    The  Ousel,  a  tributary  of  the  Ouse,  separates  Bedford- 
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Bbire  from  Buckinghamfihire,  but  is  to  he  considered  as  properly 
belonging  to  the  latter  county. 

The  navigation  of  the  Ouse  commences  at  Bedford,  and  that  of  the 
Ivel  at  Shefford  :  by  means  of  these  rivers  the  county  communicates 
with  HimtingdonBhire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Norfolk;  and  more 
remotely  with  other  counties.  There  are  no  canals  in  Bedfordshire, 
but  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  approaches  close  to  its  western  border 
at  Leighton  Buzzard.  The  great  road  to  Manchester,  Leeds,  Carlisle, 
and  Glasgow  passes  through  it  on  the  south-west  side,  and  the  high 
north  road  through  York  to  Edinburgh  on  the  eastern  side.  The 
North- Western  railway  passes  to  the  west  of  the  county,  but  there 
are  branches  from  it  to  Luton  and  to  Bedford.  The  Great  Northern 
railway  passes  through  the  eastern  side  of  Bedfordshire. 

Geologicat  Character. — The  range  of  the  Chiltem  Hills,  which  con- 
sists of  chalk,  occupies  the  south-eaytem  part  of  the  county,  and 
skirted  .along  its  north-west  boundary  by  a  belt  of  indurated  chalk- 
marl,  much  covered  by  the  debris  of  the  chalk  hills.  This  chalk-marl 
is  known  in  the  county  by  the  name  of  clunch,  and  is  extensively 
quarried  at  Tottemhoe,  near  Dunstable.  It  affords,  by  burning,  a 
good  lime.  The  chalk-marl  is  blended  with  a  blue  marl,  which  may 
pt^rhaps  be  identical  with  the  weald-clay  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex, 
or  with  what  has  been  denominated  the  Folkstone  clay.  Iron-sand, 
the  lowest  of  the  formations  which  intervene  between  the  chalk  and 
the  oolites,  stretches  across  the  county  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
other  formations,  namely,  from  south-west  to  north-east.  Beds  of 
fullers*  earth  which  occur  in  it  have  been  extensively  worked;  in 
Fullei^s  time  this  mineral  was  commonly  called  Wobume  earth. 
('Worthies,'  Bedfordshire.)  The  same  formation  contains  also  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fossil  wood.  This  iron-sand  rises  into  a 
well-defined  range  of  hills. 

To  the  iron-Bcmd  succeeds  a  tenacious  adhesive  clay  of  a  dark-blue 
colour,  becoming  brown,  on  exposure,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Oxford  clay.  This  stratum  forms  the  vale  of  Bedford,  and  affords  a 
strong  clay  soil,  occupied  chiefly  in  pasturage.  It  supplies  several 
brick-kilns  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bedford.  Many  vertebrae  of 
fossil  Sauri  have  been  found  at  Newenham  Mill,  near  Goldington ; 
and  an  entire  Plesiosaurus  of  large  dimensions  was  discovered  in 
1S33  in  a  brick  field  about  two  miles  north-west  of  Bedford  near  the 
Ouse.  The  appearance  of  coal  gave  rise  to  some  attempts  to  find 
that  mineral  at  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  which  ended  in  disappointment. 
In  the  north-west  part  of  the  county  the  Combrash  limestone  appears, 
and  is  quarried  in  severed  places.  The  Oxford  clay  and  the  Cornbrash 
limestone  are  parts  of  the  oolitic  series.  (Conybeare  and  Phillips's 
*  Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  England  and  Wales  ; '  Smith's  '  Map  and 
Delineation  of  the  Strata  of  England  and  Wales ; '  '  Geological  Map 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.') 

ClinuUe,  Soil,  dec. — The  climate  of  this  county,  assimilating  to  that 
of  the  interior  of  England,  is  not  so  wet  as  the  western  coast,  nor  so 
much  exposed  to  cold  winds  as  the  eastern  maritime  counties.  The 
air  in  general  is  mild  and  healthy,  somewhat  keen  on  the  chalk  hills, 
and  moister  on  the  cold  wet  clays.  The  surface  of  the  county  is 
much  varied ;  but  none  of  the  hills  rise  high  or  abruptly,  with  the 
exception  of  the  chalk  ridge,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Chiltem 
HiUs,  and  which  appears  high  only  by  comparison  with  more  gentle 
undulations.  Many  of  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  skirted  with  woods 
and  coppice.  The  soil  varies  greatly.  On  the  southern  aide  of  the 
coxinty  the  soil  is  composed  of  chalk,  covered  with  a  very  thin  layer 
of  earth,  which  is  consequently  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  only 
fit  for  sheep-walks.  On  descending  tiie  hills  there  occurs  a  mixture 
of  chalk  and  clay,  known  by  the  name  of  *  white  land,'  which  is  stiff, 
but  tolerably  fertile.  Various  kinds  of  loam,  chiefly  clay,  succeed, 
after  which  occurs  a  sandy  belt,  which  stretches  obliquely  across  the 
county  from  Leighton  Buzzard  to  Biggleswade  and  Potton  on  the 
bordera  of  Cambridgeshire.  Along  this  belt  runs  the  river  Ivel, 
which  falls  into  the  Ouse  at  Tempsford.  Between  the  course  of  the 
Ivel  and  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  near  Bedford  lies  a  tract  of  stiff  soil 
of  various  texture  and  quality,  but  quite  different  from  the  light 
soils  found  in  the  belt^  Along  the  course  of  the  Ouse,  especially  near 
Bedford,  a  gravelly  soil  prevaSs,  covered  in  some  places  with  a  layer 
of  rich  brown  earth,  well  adapted  for  every  kind  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. North  of  Bedford  the  soil  is  generally  stiff,  wet,  and  poor.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  near  Bedford,  and  in  the  sandy  belt  mentioned 
above,  the  soils,  composed  of  rich  loam  and  of  great  depth,  are  admi- 
rably adapted  for  market-gardens,  for  which  the  county  has  long 
been  noted.  There  are  elsewhere  however  in  the  county  lands  which 
are  scarcely  of  any  use  but  as  rabbit  warrens.  Along  the  river  Ivel, 
in  the  parishes  of  Tingrith,  Flitwick,  Westoning,  Flitton,  Maulden, 
&C.,  a  considerable  quantity  of  ferruginous  peat  is  found. 

JHvmons,  Towns,  Ac. — Bedfordshire  is  divided  into  nine  hundreds  : 
namely,  Stodden,  Willey,  and  Barford  in  the  north;  Biggleswade 
and  Clifton  in  the  east ;  Wixamtree  in  the  centre ;  Redbomestoke  in 
the  west ;  and  Man^ead  and  Flitt  in  the  south.  The  names  of  all 
these  appear  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  together  with  the  following 
tliree  half  hundreds :  Stanburge,  Weneslai,  and  Buchelai,  which  are 
now  incorporated  with  the  hundreds.  The  town  of  Bedford  also 
formed  a  half  hundred  by  itself.  The  number  of  parishes  is  given  in 
Camden's  'Britannia'  as  116;  but  by  the  population  returns  they 
appear  to  amount  to  124,  besides  one  district  (Chicksands)  which  is 
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extra-parochiaL     Of  these  124  parishes  one  extends  into  Huntingdon- 
shire, one  into  Hertfordshire,  and  one  into  Northamptonshire. 

The  number  of  market-towns  is  ten ;  Bedford  the  county  town, 
Amfthill,  BiaoL£swA.D£,  Dunstable,  Harrold,  Leiohtok  Buzzard, 
Luton,  Potton,  Shefford,  and  Woburn;  which  places  will  be  found 
described  under  their  respective  heads. 

Bedfordshire  is  divided  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  into  six 
Unions  :  Ampthill,  Bedford,  Biggleswade,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Luton, 
and  Woburn :  these  Unions  include  135  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  803,217  acres  and  a  population  in  1861  of  129,806 ;  but 
the  boundaries  of  the  Unions  are  not  strictly  conterminous  with 
those  of  the  county. 

Although  the  market-towns  in  Bedfordshire  are  not  numerous,  it  has 
several  considerable  villages.  Of  these  we  may  enumerate  some  of 
the  more  noteworthy : — Barton-le-Olay,  or  Barton-in-the-Clay,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  18  miles  S.  from  Bedford  :  the  population  of  the 
parish  in  1861  was  916.  The  church  is  of  early  English  and  decorated 
styles ;  it  was  recently  repaired  and  partly  restored  at  the  cost  of  the 
rector.  In  it  are  some  interesting  monuments — one  to  the  wife  of  the 
rector  is  by  Chantrey.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists and  Baptists ;  there  is  also  an  endowed  Free  school.  Near  the 
village  are  the  Barton  Hills,  celebrated  for  the  views  obtained  from 
their  summits,  which  are  the  finest  in  the  county.  Cardington,  2| 
miles  S.  E.  from  Bedford,  population  of  the  parish  1466  in  186l! 
The  church,  which  is  of  various  styles  from  early  English  to  perpen- 
dicular, has  in  it  two  altar  tombs  with  brasses,  a  monument  to  Samuel 
Whitbread,  Esq.,  by  Bacon,  and  a  mural  tablet  to  John  Howard,  who 
was  for  a  time  a  resident  in  the  village.  Thei-e  are  a  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist and  two  Independent  chapels.  A  British  school  was  established 
here  by  Whitbread  and  Howard,  and  there  are  several  charities. 
Eaton  Bray,  84  miles  W.  from  Dunstable,  population  of  the  parish 
1466inl861.  The  church  is  of  different  dates,  but  to  the  architectural 
student  it  is  an  interesting  building.  Several  of  the  windows  and 
many  of  the  details  are  very  fine.  There  are  Wesleyan  Methodist  and 
Bap^st  chapels,  also  a  National  school.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  plaiting  straw.  On  Friday  there  is  a  weekly  market  for 
the  sale  of  straw-plait.  Baton-Socon,  an  extensive  parish  on  the 
borders  of  the  county,  11  miles  N.E.  from  Bedford,  has  a  population 
of  2802.  The  church  is  a  large  one  of  the  perpendicular  s^le.  In  it 
is  some  ancient  stained  glass.  There  is  a  National  school  The  Union 
workhouse  of  St.  Neots  (HuDtingdonshire)  is  in  this  parish.  Here  once 
stood  the  priory  of  Bismede,  or  Bushmead,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  by  Oliver  Beauohamp  for  Austin  canons.  The  only  re- 
maining portion  is  the  refectory,  now  used  as  a  stable.  Elstow,  1^  mile 
S.  from  Bedford,  population  681,  has  a  very  interesting  church,  of 
mixed  styles  from  Norman  to  perpendicular.  The  towei-  is  detached. 
Adjoining  are  some  remains  of  a  nunnery  which  formerly  stood  here. 
The  remains  of  Elstow  Place,  an  Eyzabethan  mansion,  occupy  part  of 
the  site  of  the  abbey.  There  is  an  Independent  chapel  at  Elstow.  A 
piece  of  land,  called  the  '  poors'  land,'  is  let  for  about  HI.  a  year, 
which  sum  is  distributed  among  the  poor.  There  are  fairs  for  cattle 
in  May  and  November.  Elstow  derives  its  chief  celebrity  from  having 
been  the  birthplace  of  John  Bunyan.  Savmes,  6  miles  S.  from  Bed- 
ford, population  937.  The  church  is  a  small  edifice  of  the  early 
English  and  decorated  styles.  There  are  chapels  belonging  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  two  National  schools.  Hawnes 
Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Carteret,  is  a  handsome  modem  mansion, 
seated  in  an  extensive  park,  which  affords  many  rich  prospects. 
ffockliffe,  13  mUes  S.W.  from  Bedford,  population  489.  The  church 
is  plain ;  there  are  Wesleyan  and  Independent  meeting-houses,  also  a 
National  school  The  village  consists  of  one  long  street.  In  the 
parish  are  several  good  seats.  Houghton  Regis,  18  miles  S.  by  K  from 
Bedford,  population  2218,  has  a  rather  handsome  chm'eh,  with  a  lofty 
tower.  There  are  chapels  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  and  Baptists,  and  a  National  schooL  The  inhabitants 
are  largely  employed  in  making  straw-plait.  Kempston,  2  miles  S.W. 
from  Bedford,  population  1962.  The  church  is  chiefly  of  the  early 
English  and  decorated  styles.  There  are  places  of  worahip  belonging 
to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  a  National  schocu 
for  200  children.  In  this  parish  is  the  Springfield  Lunatic  Asylum. 
The  female  part  of  the  population  is  much  engaged  in  the  making 
of  lace.  In  the  parish  are  several  good  seats  and  mansions.  Manton 
Moretaine,  7  miles  S.W.  from  Bedford,  population  1183.  The  church 
is  a  spacious  and  handsome  structure  of  the  perpendicular  style.  The 
tower  stands  apart  and  at  some  distance  from  the  church.  There  in 
a  Wesleyan  chapel.  The  National  school  accommodates  160  children, 
and  there  are  several  parochial  charities.  MiUhrook,  7  miles  S.  by  W. 
from  Bedford,  population  600.  The  church  stands  in  a  picturesque 
situation.  In  the  chancel  are  interred  the  late  Lord  and  Lady  Holland, 
and  also  John  Allen,  the  Master  of  Dulwich  College,  liut  better  known 
as  a  distinguished  historical  antiquary,  and  the  friend  of  Lord  Holland. 
Risdy,  10  miles  N.  from  Bedford,  population  949.  The  church  is  of 
early  English  date,  with  later  additions  and  insertions.  There  are 
places  of  woi-ship  belonging  to  the  Wesleyans,  Independents,  and 
Baptists.  There  is  a  National  school.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture.  Sandy,  84  miles  E.  from  Bedford,  popula- 
tion 1946,  is  a  large  village  and  parish.  The  church  is  cruciform,  with 
a  tower  at  the  WMt  end,  and  is  chiefly  of  the  perpendicular  style. 
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There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  also  a  National  school.  ^  There  are  exten- 
sivo  markel-gardena  in  the  parish.  The  village  is  increasing  in  size 
and  importance.  The  Great  Northern  railway  has  a  station  here. 
Sandy  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  an  extensive  ancient  encampment.  SJiaimbrook  is 
a  large  village  situated  on  the  Ouse,  8  milea  N.N.W.  from  Bedford, 
popuhition  888.  The  church,  which  is  spacious,  is  of  the  decorated 
style,  with  perpendicular  additions.  There  are  two  Baptist  chapels. 
Colworth  House,  the  fine  seat  of  H.  Ma^uiac,  Esq.,  is  in  this  parish. 
ISUioe,  9  J  miles  S.  from  Bedford,  population  of  the  hamlet  755.  The 
churcii  was  rebuilt  in  1831  at  the  cost  of  Earl  de  Grey,  who  endowed 
it  with  1501.  a  year.  Wrest  Park,  the  seat  of  Earl  de  Grey,  is  a  spa- 
cious and  handsome  mansion.  Tempsford,  8  miles  E.N.E.from  Bedford, 
population  622.  It  stands  on  the  Ivel  nc^ir  its  confluence  with  the 
Ouse,  and  is  an  ancient  place,  but  is  now  of  little  importance.  Tod- 
dington,  15  miles  S.S.W.  from  Bedford,  population  2438,  was  once  a 
market-town,  and  a  place  of  some  consequence,  but  the  market  has 
been  long  abolished,  and  the  market-house  pulled  down.  It  is  a 
atraggling  irregularly-built  town  and  has  the  appearance  of  consider- 
able ahiiquity.  The  church  is  cruciform,  with  a  central  tower.  There 
ttfe  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Metho- 
dists and  Baptists.  Fairs  are  held  on  April  25th,  the  first  Monday 
In  June,  November  2nd,  and  December  6th.  Toddington  House, 
bne  mile  from  the  town,  was  the  residence  of  Thomas  Wentworth,  earl 
of  Strafford,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland.  It  is  now  the  seat  of 
W.  D.  C.  Cooper,  Esq.  Turvey,  8  miles  W.N.TV.  from  Bedford,  popu- 
lation 1028.  The  church  is  partly  of  the  early  English  style,  with 
inany  later  additions.  In  it  are  several  splendid  monumentis  of  the 
6arla  of  ^Peterborough,  &c.  There  are  Wesleyan  and  Independent 
chapels.  National  and  Infant  schools,  and  several  parochial  chai'ities. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lace. 

Divisions  for  EccUsiaaticaX  and  Legal  Purposes. — The  number  of 
parishes  in  this  county  has  been  already  given  as  124,  but  this  does 
liot  include  the  five  parishes  in  the  town  of  Bedford,  nor  does  it 
represent  the  number  of  benefices,  for  several  of  these  have  been 
consolidated. 

The  county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Ely,  and  is  imder  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  archdeacon  of  Bedford.  It  is  divided  into  six  rural  deaneries, 
namely,  Bedford,  Clapham,  Dunstable,  Eaton,  Fleete,  and  SheflTord. 

The  county  is  in  the  Norfolk  circuit.  The  assizes  and  sessions  are 
held  at  Bedford.  County  courts  are  held  at  Bedford,  Ampthill,  Big- 
gleswade, Leighton  Buzzard,  and  Luton.  Bedford  is  the  chief  place 
for  the  election  of  the  two  members  for  the  county.  The  other  polling  ' 
places  for  the  county  are  Shambrook  in  the  north,  Biggleswade  in 
the  east,  Leighton  Buzzard  in  the  south-west,  Luton  in  the  south, 
and  Ampthill.  Besides  the  two  county  members,  two  members  are 
returned  for  the  borough  of  Bedford. 

CivU  History  and  Antiquities. — At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion 
Bedfordshire  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Catyeuchlani ;  a  people  conjectured  by  Camden  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Caasii,  mentioned  by  Caesar  among  the  tribes  who  submitted  to  him 
during  his  second  invasion  of  the  island.  In  common  with  the  other 
inhabitants  of  South  Britain  they  fell  under  the  Roman  domination. 
Three  roads,  which  may  be  referred  to  this  period  or  a  still  more 
ancient  one,  crossed  this  county,  and  several  camps  or  earth-works 
•till  remain.  Of  the  roads,  the  Watling  Street  runs  in  a  north-west 
direction,  and  coincides  in  this  county  with  the  high  road  from  London 
through  Dunstable  and  Fenny  Stratford  (Bilcks)  to  Coventry.  It  wag 
probably  of  British  origin,  though  used  and  improved  by  the  Romans, 
who  had  on  it  their  station  of  Durocobrivaj  (Antoninus),  or  Forum 
Diana)  (Richard  of  Cirencester),  now  Dunstable.  The  Ikening  or 
Ikeneld  Street,  also  of  British  origin,  runs  in  a  south-west  direction 
through  Dunstable.  The  third  road,  a  Roman  militarr  road,  coincides 
with  the  present  high  north  road  from  near  Baldock  (Herts)  to  the 
▼icinity  of  Biggleswade,  where  the  modem  road  makes  a  bend,  while 
the  ancient  one  pursues  a  more  direct  course  through  Tempsford 
Marsh,  or  Cow  Common,  into  Cambridgeshire.  It  is  supposed  that 
a  Roman  road  from  the  Isle  of  Ely  to  Cambridge  was  continued 
through  Bedfordshire  towards  Fenny  Stratford.  On  the  edge  of  a 
low  range  of  the  Chiltern  Hills  at  Maiden  Bower,  near  Dtmstable,  are 
the  remains  of  a  British  station  or  town.  These  remains  consist  of  a 
vallum,  nearly  circular,  thrown  up  on  a  level  plain,  and  inclosing  a 
apace  of  about  9  acres.  The  banks  are  from  8  to  14  feet  high. 
There  is  no  ditch  on  the  south  side,  and  on  the  south-west  and  west 
only  a  very  small  one ;  on  the  north-west  is  a  descent  to  the  meadows. 
Some  have  assigned  to  this  work  a  Saxon  or  Danish  origin.  About  a 
mile  westward  of  this  is  another  remarkable  earth-work,  called  Tot- 
telnhoe  Caetle.  It  consists  of  a  lofty  circular  mount,  with  a  slight 
yallum  round  its  base,  and  a  larger  one  of  an  irregular  form  at  some 
distance  from  it.  On  the  south-east  side  of  this  is  a  camp,  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  about  500  feet  long  and  250  feet  wide  (the 
length  extending  from  noi-th-west  to  south-east),  secured  on  three 
aides  by  a  vallum  and  ditch  (nearly  entire  on  the  south-east  side),  and 
protected  on  the  fourth  (the  south-west)  side  by  a  precipitous  descent 
The  irregular  work  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  British  and  the  paral- 
lelogram of  Roman  origin.  At  or  near  the  vUlage  of  Sandy,  about  8 
miles  north  of  Biggleswade,  Camden  supposes  to  have  been  Uie  British 
or  Roman  town  called  2a\rivou  by  Ptoiemeeus,  and  Salinse  in  the 


Chorography  of  the  anonymous  geographer  of  Ravenna ;  but  it  ii 
placed  by  recent  antiquaries  with  more  probability  at  Droitwich.  A 
large  Roman  camp  (once  perhaps  a  British  post),  called  popukrlv 
Cecsar's  Camp,  may  be  traced  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  ^ndy.  h 
is  of  irregular  form,  being  adapted  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
incloses  about  80  acres.  There  are  circular  inclosures  of  earth  on  the 
heath  n6ar  Leighton  Buzzard,  and  at  about  four  miles  east  of  BftJfcrd, 
near  the  road  to  Great  Barford  and  Eaton-Socon.  The  last  is  sdaU 
but  of  considerable  height,  with  openings  on  the  north  and  SDutii 
sides,  resembling  an  amphitheatre. 

In  the  struggle  maintained  by  the  Britons  against  their  Saxon 
invaders,  and  again  by  the  Saxons  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Danes,  Bedfordshire  appears  to  have  been  the  scene  of  violent  context 
At  Bedford  a  battle  was  fought  in  571,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chm- 
icle,  between  Cutha,  or  Cuthwulf,  brother  of  Ceauliu,  or  Cealwin, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  the  Britons,  in  which  the  latter  were 
routed.  Yet  although  this  success  was  gained  by  the  West  Saxcnj, 
the  county  was  comprehended  in  the  subsequently-formed  kingdom 
of  Mercia,  founded  by  a  body  of  Angles.  Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians, 
L«J  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Bedford  ;  but  his  sepulchre  was  carried 
away  by  an  inundation  of  the  Ouse.  In  the  Danish  vara  Bedfoni 
suffered  severely,  having  indeed  been  ruined  by  those  fierce  icvaders; 
but  it  was  repaired  by  Edward  the  Elder,  son  and  successor  of  Alfre-i 
the  Qreat.  The  same  prince  afterwards  besieged  and  took  Temesfcrd, 
now  Tempsford,  whicn  the  Danes  had  fortified  In  lOld,  during tbe 
war  between  Ethelred  II.  and  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  the  Dane 
invaded  this  county,  and  burnt  Bedford  and  Temesfcrd;  bnt  in  1011 
the  county  returned  under  the  sway  of  Ethelred. 

An  account  of  the  castle  of  Bedford,  and  the  histerical  circca' 
stances  connected  with  it,  has  been  given  in  the  article  Bedford. 

It  is  supposed  that  all  the  other  baronial  castles  in  thecoimtyaf 
any  note  had  been  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  John ;  and  it  is  ptrhaps 
owing  to  this  that  we  read  of  so  few  occurrences  in  Bedfordrhire 
during  the  war  of  the  Roses.  This  county  was  the  p?  •  J  of  few  col 
spicuous  events  during  the  civil  war  between  Charles  L  and  kis 
parliament. 

Bedfordshire  possessed  several  monastic  establiahmenta  The^ 
were  six  *  greater  monasteries,*  that  is,  monasteries  possessing  above 
200?.  clear  yearly  revenue,  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution:  namely, 
Elstow  Abbey,  near  Bedford,  for  Benedictine  nuns,  founded  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror  by  his  niece  Judith  ;  Dunstable  Pri  jit, 
for  Black  Canons,  founded  by  King  Henry  I.  in  the  latter  i*rt  of  hii 
reign  j  Warden  or  Warden,  otherwise  De  Sartis  Ahbey  (Warden, 
once  a  market-town,  is  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  Bedford,  b€tff«n 
Shefford  and  that  town^,  founded  by  Walter  Espec  in  1135  for  Gst^T 
cian  monks ;  Wobum  Abbey,  for  Cistei-cian  monks,  founded  by  Hugh 
de  Bolebec  in  1145  ;  Chicksands  Priory,  near  Shefford,  for  Gilbertines, 
founded  about  1150  by  Paine  de  Beauchamp  and  Roaia  his  wife;  and 
Newenham  Priory,  near  Bedford,  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  IL 
by  Simon  Beauchamp,  who  removed  hither  a  priory  of  Black  Canons 
from  St.  Paul's,  Bedfoid.  There  were  many  minor  establishment?, 
priories,  nunneries,  hospitals,  &c. 

Of  these  monastic  establishments  there  are  no  considerable  remiim 
except  of  Dunstable  Priory,  Elstow  Abbey,  Newenham  Priotr,  Warden 
Abbey,  and  Chicksands  Priory.  The  parish  churches  of  DunsUblc 
and  Elstow  were  the  conventual  churches  ;  indeed  Dunstable  churoi 
is  only  the  nave  of  the  original  structure.  These  exhibit  the  Nortnan 
intermingled  with  the  early  English  style  of  architecture. 

Among  the  parochial  churches  of  this  county  are  some  relic  cf 
early  architecttire.  The  tower  and  chancel  of  Clapham  diurch,  a 
mile  and  a  half  north  of  Bedford,  are  among  the  oomparatirely  le* 
existing  remains  of  Anglo-Saxon  date  and  style.  The  naw  of 
Pudington  church,  in  the  north- west  extremity  of  the  countT,  1*? 
the  senii-circular  arch  and  zigzag  moulding  characterigtic  of  the 
Norman  style ;  the  same  style  is  also  conspicuous  on  the  south  door- 
way of  St.  Peter's  at  Bedford,  and  on  the  doorways  of  the  churche? 
at  Elstow,  Flitwick,  Thurleigh  (on  the  tympanum  of  which  \i  Bctiip- 
tured  a  rude  representation  of  the  temptation  of  our  first  parentj.ana 
a  chapel  at  Meppershall.  Of  the  early  English  the  church  of  Felmer- 
sham,  on  the  Ouse,  not  far  below  Harrold,  is  a  fine  specimen;  owe: 
incomplete  examples  occur  in  the  churches  of  Eaton  Bray  iind  Stnd- 
ham,  both  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county ;  BaiUm-in-ia^ 
Clay,  between  Luton  and  Bedford ;  Leighton  Buzzard,  Surrey,  Mj- 
though  in  a  small  degree,  Luton.  The  decorated  English  styl^'.y'jj 
prevailed  in  the  14th  century  and  succeeded  the  early  English,  isto  w 
traced  in  Low  Sundon,  Wymington,  Yielden,  and  Ampthill  churches ; 
in  St.  Paul's,  Bedford ;  in  Silsoe  chapel ;  and  in  some  churches  aireaJj 
mentioned.  Colmworth,  Tingreth,  Marston  Moretaine,  Sandy,  «na 
Cople  afford  examples  of  the  perpendicular  style.  "The  mater^ 
usually  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  chuixjhes  in  this  coiintr 
was  the  stone  drawn  from  the  quarriee  of  Tottemhoe  (a  ^  -^^ !° 
the  southern  part  of  Bedfordshire) ;  it  is  of  soft  quality,  a^nuiaP^ 
adapted  for  all  purposes  of  carving  and  intetnal  decoration,  bm^ 
offering  little  resistance  to  the  weather,  its  substance  quickly  V^[^ 
when  applied  to  external  uses ;  hence  there  is  generally  in  *h?» /^^ 
an  absence  of  that  outside  grandeur  and  elegance  of  form  which  mepa 
the  eye  in  other  locaUties,  though  within  there  is  no  deficiency  «tQw 
in  features  of  interest  or  beauty  of  detail  and  execotioa     1 1" 
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£ccle8ia«iical  Topography  of  Bedford/  publuhod  und^r  ^he  sanct^a 
of  the  Archeeological  Institute.)  Dunstable,  Leightou  Buszard,  and 
Luton  churches  are  perhaps  the  best  deserving  of  examination  of  any 
in  the  county. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  any  remains  of  baronial  castles 
is  Bedfordshire,  except  the  earth-works  which  mark  their  sites,  and 
xvhich  may  be  observed  at  Bedford,  Eaton-Socon,  and  other  places. 

Bedfordshire  is  the  most  purely  agricultural  county  in  England, 
the  proportional  number  of  inhabitants  engaged  in  manufactures  and 
trade  being  very  small.     Indeed  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  county 
contains  any  persons  engaged  in  manufactures ;  %he  comparatively 
few  persons  so  employed  might  with  equal  propriety  be  included 
among  the  class  engaged  in  trade  or  handicraft,  their  employment 
being  chiefly  either  lace-making  or  straw-plaiting.     In  1851  there 
were  five  savings  banks  in  the  county,  at  Ampthill,  Bedford,  Biggles- 
wade, Leighton  Buzzard,  and  Luton.   The  amount  owing  to  depositors 
on  the  20th  of  November,  1851,  was  134,986/. 
BEDLINOTON.    [Durham.] 
BEDLIS.    [BBTLisri 
BEDMINSTER.    [Bristol.] 

BEDNO'HK,  a  district  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  range  of 
mountains  called  the  Western  Qhauts,  in  the  noi-tU-west  quarter  of 
the  dominions  of  the  raja  of  Mysore,  and  overlooking  to  the  west  the 
provinces  of  Canara  and  Malabar.  The  range  on  the  summit  of  which 
Beduore  is  situated  is  elevated  from  4000  to  5000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  presents  towards  the  west  a  very  rapid  slope,  which 
intercepts  and  breaks  the  clouds  brought  there  by  the  westeiii 
monsoon.  The  climate  is  moist  and  the  vegetation  luxuriant.  The 
proiluctions  of  the  district  of  Bednore,  which  oi-e  raised  in  sufficient 
abundance  for  exportation,  are  betel-nut,  cardamoms,  pepper,  sandal- 
wood ;  a  small  breed  of  cattle  is  also  reared.  Betel-nut  especially  is 
produced  in  large  quantities.  Bednore  imports  rice,  salt,  oil,  and 
cotton  goods  from  the  low  country.  The  roads  ace  wretched,  and  the 
raerchaudise  is  mostly  carried  by  men. 

Bednore  district  was  conquered  by  Hyder  Ali  in  1763,  and  remained 
attached  to  the  dominions  ol;  the  raja  of  Mysore ;  but  the  mode  in 
which  that  prince  administered  the  Mysore  government  having  about 
the  year  1833  led  to  an  insurrection  on  the  part  of  his  subjects,  the 
Briti4i  government  assumed  the  entire  conti'ol  of  affairs,  in  terms 
of  a  treaty  formerly  agreed  to  between  the  parties. 

(Rcnnell's  Memoir;  Buchanan's  (Hamilton)  Journey  through  Mysore  ; 
Parliamentary  Papers  ;  East  Indian  StcUiatieal  Papers,  1863.) 

BEDNORE,  the  capital  of  the  district  just  described,  is  situated 
in  13*  50'  N.  lat.,  75"  6'  E.  long.,  452  miles  S.S.E.  from  Bombay  and 
445  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Madra.s.  This  town  was  originally  called 
Biderhully,  signifying  Bamboo  Village;  but  when  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  hither  from  Ikery  the  name  was  altered  to  Bideruru, 
or  Bamboo  Place.  Previously  to  this  evont  the  place  consisted  of  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Nilcunta  (one  of  the  titles  of  Siva)  and  a  few 
surrounding  houses,  governed  by  a  Brahmin  chief.  On  becoming  the 
seat  of  the  raja's  government  the  chief  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country  was  expended  there,  and  Bideruru  became  a  tovm  of  magni- 
tude. Its  situation  is  fwourable  for  trade,  the  pass  leading  from 
Hangalore  through  Bednore  being  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  Western 
Ghauts.  When  attacked  and  taken  by  Hyder  Ali  in  1763  it  is  said  to 
have  contained  20,000  good  houses,  "besides  meaner  dwellings.  The 
groimd  on  which  it  stands  being  very  uneven  the  tovm  was  never 
closely  built,  and  it  occupied  an  area  the  circumference  of  which  was 
eight  miles.  The  place  was  defended  by  a  circle  of  woods,  hills,  and 
fortified  defiles.  Towards  the  centre  stood  the  raja's  palace,  buUt  on 
a  high  hill,  and  surrounded  by  a  citadel.  Hyder  added  some  new 
works,  established  an  arsenal  and  a  mint,  encouraged  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  rearing  of  the  silk-worm. 

When  the  town  was  taken  by  Hyder  Ali  he  found  in  it  a  conside- 
rable amount  of  treasure.  In  1783  Bednore  was  taken  by  the  British 
under  General  Matthews,  but  Tippoo  re-conquered  it  in  the  following 
year.  The  palace  was  rebuilt  by  Tippoo  and  the  town  was  partly 
restored,  but  the  materials  employed  being  only  timber  and  mud 
were  ill  fitted  for  such  a  rainy  count^.  At  the  period  of  Tippoo's  death 
theto^^-n  contained  about  1500  houses ;  since  that  time  additions  have 
been  made  to  it.  No  manufactures  are  carried  on,  and  trade,  for 
which  it  is  well  situated,  is  the  chief  support  of  the  place. 

(Rennell's  Memoir;  Mill's  British  India;  Wilks's  History  of  the 
South  of  India  ;  Buchanan's  (Hamilton)  Jowmey  through  Mysore,) 

BEDWELTY,  Monmouthshire,  a  parish  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law 
Union  in  the  hundred  of  WentUooge.  The  village  of  Bedwelty  is 
situated  in  tiie  western^art  of  the  county,  in  51*  41'  N.  lat.,  3*  11' 
W.  long. ;  80  miles  W.S?W.  from  Monmouth,  16  miles  N.W.  from 
Newport,  and  164  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London  :  the  population  of 
the  entire  parish  in  1851  was  27,183.  The  living  Is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Monmouth  and  diocese  of  Llandaff. 
B<^dwelty  Poor-Law  Union  contains  two  parishes,  with  an  area  of 
26,924  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  41,560. 

The  parish  of  Bedwelty  is  of  great  extent,  comprising  an  area  of 
15,440  acres,  and  stretching  for  several  miles  along  the  western 
border  of  the  county.  In  1847  a  new  pariah  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses was  formed  out  of  a  portion  of  Bedwelty  parish,  and  parts  of 
the  pariahea  of  Aberystrnth,  Llangattook,  and  Llangynider.     It  is 


name4  Beai^fort  Bedwelty  is  a  great  coal  and  iron  district;  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants  are  connected  with  the  coal  and  iron  works. 
There  are  several  railways  for  the  conveyance  of  minerals.  Tredeoab, 
a  mai  kot-town,  which  has  risen  into  considerable  local  importance  of 
late  years,  ia,in  Bedwelty  parish. 

(Cox&' a  History  of  MonmoutJtshire;  Cliffe's  Booh  of  South  Wales.) 
BEDWORTH,  Warwickshire,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Bedworth 
and  the  Kirby  division  of  the  hundred  of  Knightlow,  is  situated  near 
the  line  of  the  Coventry  Canal,  in  52°  2d'  N.  laV,  1"  28'  W.  long.j 
distant  6  miles  N.  from  Coventrj',  and  96  miles  N.W.  from  London  ; 
the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  3012.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  archdeacomy  of  Coventry  and  diocese  of  Worcester. 

Bedworth  is  on  the  road  from  Coventry  to  Nuneaton,  the  chief 
seats  of  the  ribbon  manufacture ;  which  manufacture  employs  many 
of  the  population  of  the  town.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  coal  pit^ 
and  stone  quarries,  in  which  some  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
Very  few  of  the  men  are  occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

BEDWYN,  GUEAT,  Wiltshire,  a  borough  and  market-towp  in  the 
hundred  of  Eiuwardstone.  The  town  is  situated  in  51"  25'  N.  lat., 
1^  35'  W.  long.,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Marlboi-ough,  and  69  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway  to  Hungerford,  and 
thence  by  Froxfield  :  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  2193. 
The  borov.gh  is  governed  by  a  portreeve,  bailiff,  and  constable,  who 
are  annually  elected  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts  and  diocese  of  Moiiborough. 

Great  Bcdwyn  was  a  pUce  of  note  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  when 
the  strong  earth-work  about  a  mile  north  of  the  present  town,  called 
Chisbury  Camp,  wa.s  the  seat  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Wilts  and  Berks, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  Cissa,  who  then  held  the 
government  of  tho.se  provinces  under  the  king  of  Wesscx.  A  fierce 
and  undecided  battle  between  Wulfhere,  king  of  Mcrcia,  and  Escu^n, 
king  of  Wesaex,  was  fought  near  this  spot  in  674.  On  the  south  of 
Bedwyn  was  a  Roman  villa,  the  remains  of  which  in  abundance  of 
tessenc,  bricks,  &c.,  are  frequently  found  in  a  wood  called  Castle  Copse, 
where  about  60  years  ago  were  discovered  an  entire  tesselated  pavement 
and  a  huge  leaden  cistern,  adjoining  to  what  was  supposed  to  bo  foim- 
dations  of  baths.  The  borough  sent  members  to  Parliament  from  the 
23rd  of  Edward  I.,  but  wa-s  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act 

The  town  consists  principally  of  two  streets  crowing  each  other  at 
right  angles.  There  is  an  ancient  maricet-house  ;  the  nuuket  is  held 
on  Tuesday.  A  fair  is  held  on  the  26th  of  July  for  toys,  &a  The 
pariah  was  formerly  very  large,  co-extensive  with  the  prebend  founded 
in  Salisbury  .Cathedral,  and  contained  14,098  acres ;  but  in  1405  the 
parish  of  Little  Bedwyn  was  formed  out  of  it  and  endowed  from  the 
prebend,  then  held  by  an  ecclesiastic,  but  shortly  afterwards  dissolved 
and  its  proceeds  given  to  the  first  Duke  of  Somerset.  The  parish 
now  contains  10,420  acres,  and  besides  the  town  has  twelve  hamlets 
scattered  over  the  area.  Seven  of  these  lying  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  parish  were  in  1844  formed  into  a  district  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes ;  and  a  handsome  church  has  been  erected  at  East  Grafton : 
the  population  of  East  Grafton  district  in  1851  was  1046.  The  old 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  cruciform,  with  a  fine  square  tower 
rising  from  the  intersection,  and  containing  an  excellent  peal  of  bells. 
The  nave  is  the  oldest  portion  of  the  building,  and  is  of  the  semi- 
Norman  style  of  the  reign  of  Richai*d  I. ;  but  its  aisles  and  clerestory 
are  of  the  time  of  Henry  V II.  The  well-developed  chancel  is  a  fine 
example  of  very  plain  decorated  work,  erected  about  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  the  transepts  built  not  more  than  four  or 
five  years  later,  between  1306  and  1312,  are  handsome  specimens  of 
the  same  style.  The  whole  building  is  constructed  of  flint  with  free- 
stone dressings,  piers,  and  arches.  In  the  south  end  of  the  transept 
are  two  recesses,  one  containing  the  figure  of  a  cross-legged  knight 
representing  Sir  Adam  de  Stock,  who  died  in  1312,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  transept ;  the  oUier  containing  a 
Purbeck  slab  with  the  indent  of  a  brass  cross  and  a  legend  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Adam's  son.  Sir  Roger  de  Stock,  who  died  in  1338. 
In  the  chancel  is  a  figure  in  armour  resting  on  on  altar  tomb,  repre- 
senting Sir  John  Seymour,  father  of  Queen  Jane  Seymour,  and  of 
Edward,  first  duke  of  Somerset  of  that  family.  Another  monument 
of  marble  is  to  the  memory  of  William,  the  second  duke,  and  of 
Frances  Devereux,  his  second  duchess.  William,  the  third  duke,  and 
Francis,  the  fifth,  with  many  other  members  of  this  family,  also  lie 
in  the  chanceL  There  are  two  large  schools ;  one  at  Bedwyn,  built  in 
18(i5  for  200  scholars,  and  one  at  East  Grafton  bmlt  in  1846  for  an 
equal  number.  There  are  also  a  small  charity  school  endowed  for 
the  free  education  of  10  scholars,  and  two  private  day-schools,  in 
which  are  instructed  from  20  to  30  pupils  of  both  sexes.  At  Wilton, 
one  of  the  hamlets,  is  a  meeting-nouse  for  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
Tottenham  Park,  the  noble  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury  is  in 
this  parish,  where  also  there  is  a  private  chapel  in  the  house  which 
contains  70  sittings,  and  a  school  for -30  children  beautifully  situated 
in  the  grounds. 
{Correspondent  al  Great  Bedtoyn.) 

BEEDER,  a  considerable  province  of  Hindustan,  forming  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam,  and  lying  betxtreen  17°  and  20* 
N.  lat.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  Bejapore  and  Aurungabad;  N.  by 
Aurungabad  and  Berar;  E.  by  Gundwana  and  Hyderabad;  and 
S.  by  Hyderabad. 


BEEDEU. 


BEIBJu 


The  province  of  Boeder  is  diyided  into  Beven  diBtriots,  namely, 
Calberga,  Naldroog,  Akulcotah,  Calliany,  Boeder,  Nandeer,  and  Patree. 

The  surface  of  the  province  is  hilly,  but  cannot  be  called  moun- 
tainous. It  is  watered  W  several  sma]}  streams,  and  is  intersected 
by  the  Beemah,  Manjera,  Kistna,  and  Godavery  rivers ;  the  Beemah, 
which  is  a  principal  branch  of  the  Kistna,  is  a  sacred  river  of  the 
Hindoos.  The  soil  of  Beeder  is  generally  productive.  Previous  to 
the  Mohammedan  conquest  the  province  is  said  to  have  been  thickly 
peopled,  but  its  population  has  since  much  decreased.  The  Hindoos 
exceed  the  Mohammedans  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  on& 

On  the  invasion  of  the  Deccan  in  1295,  the  founder  of  the  Bhamenee 
dynasty,  Allah  ud  Deen,  took  up  his  residence  at  Calberga,  the  capital 
of  the  district  of  that  name,  in  17**  19'  N.  lat,,  76"  66'  E.  long. 
Although  once  the  capital  of  a  Hindoo  and  afterwards  of  a  Moham- 
medan sovereign,  Calberga  has  since  become  a  place  of  no  importance. 
The  province  was*  brought  under  subjection  by  the  Moguls  in  the 
reign  of  Aurungzebe,  but  was  wrested  from  the  successors  of  that 
prince  in  1717  by  Nizam  ul  Mulk,  the  sovereign  of  Hyderabad,  and 
has  since  continued  in  the  occupation  of  the  successive  ^Nizams. 

(Mill's  Britiah  India;  Rennell's  Memoir;  Ferishta's  History  of  the 
Deccan.) 

BEEDER,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
in  17"  56'  N.  lat,  77**  35'  E.  long. ;  it  is  78  miles  N.W.  from  Hydera- 
bad, and  426  miles  E.S.E.  from  Bombay.  Some  years  back  it  was 
surrounded  by  a  stone 'wall,  six  miles  in  circimiference,  with  round 
towers  at  intervals.  The  space  between  this  wall  and  the  town  is  a 
level  and  open  place,  a  mode  of  building  a  town  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  India. 

Beeder  was  founded  near  the  ruins  of  an  old  city  at  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  by  Ahmed  Shah  Bhamenee,  who  gave  to  it  the  name 
of  Ahmedabad,  and  transferred  to  it  the  seat  of  his  government  from 
Calberga. 

BEEF  ISLAND.    [Viboin  Islands.] 

BEER  ALSTON,  Devonshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Beer 
Ferris  and  hundred  of  Roborough.  It  is  situated  in  a  very  picturesque 
neighboiuhood  between  the  rivers  Tamar  and  Tavy,  2  miles  above 
their  confluence,  in  50"  28'  N.  lat.,  i"  12'  W.  long.,  34  mUes  S.W. 
from  Exeter,  14  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Plymouth,  and  212  miles 
W.S.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  entire  parish  of  Beer 
Ferris  in  1851  was  3401 ;  the  population  of  the  town,  taken  in 
August  1849  was,  we  are  informed,  1836.  The  living  of  Beer  Ferris 
is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Totnes  and  diocese  of  Exeter. 

According  to  Risdon  it  was  given  by  William  I.  soon  after  the  con- 
quest to  the  French  family  of  Alen^on,  from  whom  it  took  its  name. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  "this  honour,"  says  Risdon,  ''as  well  as 
Beer-Ferrers,  erroneously  called  Bere  Ferris,  was  held  by  Heniy 
Ferrers ;  and  Martin  Ferrers,  the  last  of  that  ancient  house,  was  put 
in  special  trust  to  defend  the  sea-coast  against  the  invasion  of  the 
French  in  Edward  IIL's  time."  Towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century 
it  belonged  to  Alexander  Champemowne  of  Dartington,  and  through 
his  grand-daughter  it  descended  to  Robert  Willoughby,  Lord  Brooke. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe. 

It  may  be  aa  well  to  point  out  that  Beer  Ferris  is  the  name  of  the 
parish.  Beer  Alston  that  of  the  town,  while  the  village  surrounding 
the  church  is  called  Beer  Town.  The  coast  line  of  the  parish  along 
the  rivers  Tamar  and  Tavy  is  considered  to  be  26  miles  long.  In  the 
parish  are  four  mines,  all  of  silver-lead,  and  all  in  full  work.  At  Weir 
Quay,  on  the  Tamar,  is  a  large  smelting-house  for  smelting  silver, 
lead,  and  tin.  The  parish  is  locally  celebrated  for  its  extensive 
orchards  of  black  cherries. 

The  parish  church  of  Beer  Ferris  is  of  the  decorated  style  of  English 
architecture ;  it  was  built  in  1838.  The  founder's  tomb  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel  is  very  fine.  There  are  several  curious  monuments 
of  other  members  of  the  Ferrers  family,  and  some  of  the  Champer- 
nownes.  In  Beer  Alston  is  an  ancient  chapel  built  in  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century.  It  haa  however  been  long  dismantled,  having 
been  used  as  the  parish  workhouse  up  to  the  passing  of  the  New  Poor- 
Law.  It  is  now  used  as  a  bam.  A  new  district  chapel  was  erected 
in  1848  in  Beer  Alston.  There  are  two  places  of  worship  belonging 
to  Dissenters  in  the  town.  There  are  no  other  public  buildings  calling 
for  notice.  The  town  is  now  in  a  tolerably  flourishing  state ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  large  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  mines 
the  house  accommodation  is  somewhat  straitened.  The  increase  of 
the  parish  and  its  condition  in  1851  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
returns  of  population  and  houses  for  1841  and  1851  : — in  1841  the 
population  was  2142,  in  1851  it  was  3401 :  in  1841  there  were  415 
mhabited  houses,  13  iminhabited,  and  one  building;  in  1851  the 
inhabited  houses  were  641,  the  uninhabited  7,  while  6  new  houses 
were  being  built 

Beer  Alston  was  an  ancient  borough  by  prescription,  although  it 
did  not  send  members  to  Parliament  till  the  reign  oi  Elizabeth.  The 
election  of  members  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  of  the  portreeve  and 
other  municipal  officers,  took  place  in  the  open  air  under  a  large  oak 
tree.    The  borough  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832. 

(Risdon's  Survey  of  the  Oountp  of  Devon ;  Commtmicationfrom  Beer 
AUton.) 

BEER-SHEBA,  'Well  of  the  Oath,'  a  spot  in  the  Holy  Land,  so 
named  from  an  incident  is  the  life  of  Abndiam  (Gen.  xxi.),  became  in 


after-times  the  site  of  a  city.  The  city  of  Beer-Sheba  was  situated  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  territory  of  Simeoo, 
about  25  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Hebron,  and  42  miles  S.S.W.  from  Jem* 
salem.  The  name  is  still  preserved ;  and  two  ancient  wells  and  eiteo- 
idve  ruins  mark  the  site.  Under  the  Roman  empire  BeerSheb&  was 
a  large  village  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  occupied  by  a  Romu 
garrison.  The  Roman  road  from  Elath  to  Jerusalem  passed  through 
or  near  Beer-Sheba.     {Dictionary  of  Greek  ami  Roman  (koffrapky.) 

BEES,  ST.      [CUMBERLAHD.] 

BEESTON.    [Cheshirb.] 

BEGHARMI,  or  BAGHERMI,  is  a  country  in  Central  A^ca, 
extending  southward,  probably  to  10**  N.lat. :  its  northern  boundur 
reaches  nearly  to  the  Lake  Tchad,  perhaps  to  12**  30'  N.  lat  Tb 
western  boundary  runs  (about  18°  E.  long.)  at  a  short  distaoce  from 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Shary,  which  empties  itself  into  tlie 
Tchad  from  the  south-east  On  the  east  it  seems  to  extend  to  the 
country  of  Dar-Zaleh,  or  WadaiL  Some  small  kingdoms  which 
extend  along  the  river  Shaiy,  separate  on  the  west  Begharmi  from 
Bomou. 

From  the  swampy  southern  shores  of  Lake  Tchad  the  country  nss 
imperceptibly  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  then  the  surface  b«giiu 
to  swell  into  hills,  which  by  degrees  attain  the  height  of  mountains. 
The  hilly  and  mountainous  portion  of  it  belongs  to  BegfaarmL  The 
greatest  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  thick  forests,  cfaieflj  inha- 
bited by  the  ferocious  animals  which  are  common  in  this  part  of 
Africa.  It  is  also  traversed  by  a  great  number  of  rivers  and  wat«^ 
courses,  and  contains  numerous  lakes.  The  river  Shazy,  which  proUblj 
has  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Begharmi,  enters  tiie  level  countiy 
as  a  considerable  stream,  being  at  Kussery  about  400  yards  wide. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  said  to  be  numerous,  and  dwtin- 
guiahed  among  other  negro  nations  for  their  warlike  disposition  as 
well  as  for  their  progress  in  industrial  arts.  It  would  appear  that 
they  have  not  embraced  the  Islam,  but  are  still  idol&ten.  Some 
years  ago  they  effected  their  own  deliverance  from  the  yoke  impoaed 
on  them  by  Saboun,  a  former  Sultan  of  WadaL  They  cany  on  fre- 
quent  wars  with  the  people  of  Bomou.  The  capital  of  Beghinni  is 
said  to  be  Mesna.  The  horses  of  Begharmi  are  represented  as  being 
of  very  excellent  breed. 

The  flat  country  extending  between  Begharmi  and  the  Lake  Tchad 
is  the  abode  of  a  tribe  of  wandering  Arabs  called  the  Shouaas,  who 
have  numerous  flocks  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

(Denham's  Travels  ;  Balbi's  Giographie.) 

BEHRING'S  ISLAND  is  situated  in  the  North  Pacific,  100mil«3 
E.  from  Cape  Kamtchatka.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Behring,  the 
Russian  navigator,  on  his  return  to  Kamtchatka  from  his  voyage  of 
discovery  on  the  coast  of  Amf»rica  in  1741.  Soon  after  some  Kamt- 
chatkadales  went  over  to  the  island  to  hunt  the  sea-otter,  foxes,  aoa 
other  animals  for  their  skins.  It  was  uninhabited  at  tbA  time  of  iM 
diacovery,  and  was  barren  in  the  extreme,  without  a  shrub  on  iw  sw- 
faoe,  the  only  firewood  being  what  was  cast  on  the  beach.  It  has 
since  become  an  important  trading  station,  and  vessels  from  OkhoUk 
and  Kamtchatka,  trading  to  the  numerous  islands  in  these  seas,  gene- 
rally winter  here.     Fresh  water  is  fsimd  on  the  island. 

Behring's  Island  is  high,  steep,  and  cliffy  to  the  north-wes^  but 
slopes  gradually  down  to  the  southern  shores,  which  are  low.  Nearly 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  island  coast  is  rocky.  The  north  point  of  the 
island  is  in  55"  22'  N.  lat,  165"  51'  E.  long, 

BEHRING'S  STRAIT,  which  connects  the  Pacific  with  the  ArctK 
Ocean,  is  formed  by  the  approach  of  the  continents  of  America  and 
Asia :  the  two  nearest  points  of  these  continents  respectiTely  m^ 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  east^  and  East  Cape  to  the  west,  which 
are  distant  only  60  miles  from  each  other  in  a  north-west  and  eouyi- 
east  direction.  They  are  both  bold  and  high  promontories,  hut  the 
hills  on  the  American  side  are  more  ragged  and  peaked.  About  a 
mile  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  a  low  swampy  shore 
begins,  which  continues  all  the  way  to  Kotzebue  Soimd.  Thegreatast 
depth  of  water  in  the  strait  is  about  32  fathoms;  the  bottom  ia  »« 
mud  in  the  middle,  and  sandy  towards  each  shore.  About  n""^J 
across  are  three  islands,  called  the  Diomedee,  the  ki^est  of  which 
(Ratmanoff)  is  about  four  miles  long ;  the  next  (Kruxenstem)  ncariy 
two  miles,  and  the  last  a  m§re  rock.  Neither  these  idands  nor  tbe 
adjacent  shores  are  permanently  inhabited,  though  frequently  Tiatw 
by  the  Esquimaux  in  their  excursions. 

This  strait  derives  its  name  from  the  celebrated  Russian  navigator, 
Vitus  Behring,  who  in  1728  left  Kamtchatka  and  made  a  coastfflg 
voyage  to  the  northward,  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  mt  be 
ever  passed  East  Cape.  To  our  own  coimtryman  Cook  we  are  indebtfia 
for  more  accurate  information  about  this  sfrait,  as  well  as  to  Captain 
Beechey,  who  has  in  more  recent  times  visited  and  caref  ullf  eiammea 
it.  The  ice  in  these  seas  does  not  present  so  formidable  an  obetruc- 
tion  to  the  navigator  as  that  in  Baffin's  Bay.  The  prevailing  curwni 
appears  to  set  through  the  strait  to  the  northward,  but  it  has  not  tiiai 
decided  character  which  it  has  farther  to  the  northward,  where  along 
the  American  coast  it  runs  strong  to  the  north-east.  . 

BEHUT,  or  JHYHUN  (Bydaspet).    [Cashmere;  Hikdustan.j 

BEIRA,  a  province  of  Portugal,  situated  between  39  28  ana 
41''  20'  N.  lat.,  6"  38'  and  8'  53'  W.  long.,  is  bounded  N.  b^  f"^ 
Douro-e-Minho  and  Tras-os-Montes,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  w 
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river  Douro ;  S.  and  S.W.  by  Alemtejo  and  Estaremadura ;  E.  by  Leon 
and  Spanish  Estremadura ;  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
greatest  length  north  to  south  Ib  about  120  miles ;  the  greatest  'W'idth 
csast  to  west  is  about  115  miles ;  the  length  of  coast  is  about  80  miles. 
The  area  is  9765  square  miles  :  the  population  in  1841  was  1,455,U6. 
The  province  is  divided  into  three  parts,  or  minor  provinces,  and  six 
districts,  which,  with  their  respective  areas  and  populations,  are  as 
follows : — 

FroTincefl.            Districts                           Sq.  Miles.  Pop.  iu  1841. 

B<!iraAlta      .     Viseu          .         .         .         .1291  389,038 

«^,__  ««Jt*      /  Guarda 2128  197,470 

ceiraoaixa    •  J  castello  Branco    .         .         .     2474  128,730 

(  Porto 1087  361,660 

Douro  •    .    .  <  Aveiro         ....     1458  233,945 

(  Coimbra          ....     1327  244,303 

9765  1,455,146 

Beira  Alta  (High  Beira)  is  compiised  between  the  river  Douro  and 
the  Serra  de  Estrella,  with  the  Serra  de  Alcoba  for  its  western  limit; 
Beira  Baixa  (Low  Beira),  between  the  Serra  de  Estrella  and  the  Tagus ; 
and  Douro,  between  the  Serra  de  Alcoba  and  the  coast  formerly 
called  Beira  Mar,  or  Maritime  Beira. 

The  6  districts  are  subdivided  into  45  comarcas,  or  judiciary  divi- 
sions, 164  concelhos,  or  communal  divisions,  and  1575  parishes,  as 
follows ; — 

Districts.  Comarcas.        Concelhos.         Parishes. 

Yizeu 10  40  844 

Gnarda 7  30  344 

Castcllo  Braooo      ....  5  17  151 

Porto 9  21  371 

Aveiro 7  24  172 

Coimbra 7  32  103 

45  104  1575 

Swrfuce, — Two  mountain  ranges  occupy  the  central  parts  of  this 
province — ^the  Serra  de  Estrella  and  the  Serra  de  Alcoba;  besides 
which  the  Sierra  de  Gato  enters  from  Spain,  and  fills  up  much  of  the 
southern  part  The  Serra  de  Estrella,  which  at  some  points  has  an 
elevation  of  7500  feet  above  the  sea,  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
orovinoe,  and  crossing  it  in  a  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
enters  Estremadura,  where  it  takes  the  names  of  Serra  de  Louzao  and 
Serra  do  Junto,  and  terminates  on  the  coast  between  Torres  Vedras 
and  Lisbon.  On  the  highest  part  of  the  Serra  de  Estrella  is  a  plain 
9  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide,  covered  with  snow  till  the  month  of 
June,  and  containing  several  deep  lakes.  The  Serra  de  Estrella  is 
chiefly  composed  of  a  gray  granite.  It  is  the  Mons  Herminius  of  the 
Romans.  The  other  mountain  range,  the  Serra  de  Alcoba,  commences 
at  the  banks  of  the  Douro ;  it  extends  in  a  southern  direction,  and 
then  turning  to  the  west  terminates  at  Cape  Mondego.  The  highest 
part  of  this  serra,  called  the  Cabe^a  do  Cad  (Dog's  Head),  is  1760  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Cape  Mondego  is  696  feet  high.  The 
Serra  de  Estrella  slopes  rapidly  on  both  flanks ;  on  the  south-east  into 
the  valley  of  the  Zezere,  which  separates  it  from  the  branches  of  the 
Sierra  de  Qato ;  on  the  north-west  into  the  vallev  of  the  Mondego, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Serra  de  Alcoba.  The  eastern  flank  of 
the  Serra  de  Alcoba  is  steep,  but  the  western  sinks  (gradually  down 
into  a  wide  plain,  sometimes  sandy  and  sometimes  swampy,  which 
extends  to  the  coast.  The  valley  of  the  Mondego  is  generally  wide, 
very  fertile,  and  abundantly  watered.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  valleys  in  the  peninsula.  The  other  valleys  are  small, 
and  run  irregularly  among  the  numerous  oflEsets  which  branch  out  from 
the  main  mountain  ranges  and  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  province. 

Riiven. — The  Douro  flows  along  the  whole  of  the  northern  boimdary 
of  Beira,  and  the  Tagus  forms  the  lowest  part  of  its  southern  boimdary. 
The  eastern  boundary  Ib  formed  partly  by  the  Elgas,  which  flows 
southward  into  the  Tagus,  and  partly  by  the  Turonee,  which  flows 
northward  into  the  Douro.  The  Mondego  is  the  largest  river  of  the 
interior.  It  rises  in  the  Lago  Escura  of  the  Serra  de  Estrella,  and 
flows  to  the  north-west  as  fai*  as  the  small  town  of  Fomos,  when  it 
turns  to  the  south-west,  and  afterwards  to  the  south ;  it  then  takes 
an  eastern  course  and  flows  past  Coimbra  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters 
by  an  sestuary  at  Figueira.  The  Mondego  receives  numerous  affluents 
on  the  left  bank  from  the  Serra  de  Estrella,  and  a  few  on  the  right 
from  the  Serra  de  Alcoba.  Its  whole  course  is  about  100  miles.  The 
•  head-streams  of  the  Coa  rise  partly  in  the  Sierra  de  Qato  and  partly 
tn  the  Serra  de  Estrella ;  the  river  flows  northward  to  the  Douro, 
receiving  on  the  west  bank  the  Pinhel  and  the  LamegaL  The  Youga 
flows  in  a  west-north-west  direction  to  the  sea  between  Aveiro  and 
Ovar.  The  Zezere  traverses  the  south-eastern  flank  of  the  Serra 
de  Estrella ;  it  afterwards  flows  southward,  entera  Estremadura,  and 
fidls  into  tiie  Tagus.    The  smaller  riven  are  very  numerous. 

Climate  and  ProdMctions. — The  general  character  of  Beira  is  motm- 
tainous  and  hilly.  The  highest  parts  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  snow  during  a  great  part  of  the  year;  but  the  slopes  afibrd 
abundant  pasturage  to  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep,  whilst 
forests  of  oaks  and  chestnuts  supply  plenty  of  nourishment  to  herds 
of  swine.  The  low  districts  are  hot,  and  in  some  parts  damp  and 
unhealthy,  but  they  produce  abundant  crops  of  maize.    In  the  upland 


levels  extensive  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  afford  evidence  of 
fertile  soil  and  industrious  cultivation.  The  valley  of  the  Mondego 
produces  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  other  fruits,  and  the  terraces  of 
the  mountains  which  inclose  it  are  planted  with  vines  and  olive- 
treea  The  honey  of  Beira  is  in  great  repute.  Small  game  is  in 
abundance,  and  the  streams  as  well  as  the  coast  supply  plenty  of 
fish.  Salt  is  made  from  sea-water  on  the  coast  The  inhabitants  are 
generally  employed  in  agriculture,  the  pasturing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine,  and  in  the  fisheries  on  the  coast;  and  a  tolerable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  olive-oil,  maize,  oranges,  lemons,  wool,  honey,  wax,  salt, 
hams,  ewe-milk  cheese,  and  other  products.  Some  coarse  earthen- 
ware is  made. 

Tovms. —  Coimbra  ia  the  capital  of  Beira.  [Coimbra.]  Almeida,  a 
fortified  town,  is  situated  on  a  hill  between  the  Coa  and  the  Turones, 
95  miles  N.E.  from  Coimbra.  Its  strong  position  near  the  frontier, 
only  30  miles  from  the  Spanish  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  has  made 
it  a  place  of  considerable  military  importance.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  under  Massena  in  1810,  and  retaken  by  the  Anglo-Spanish 
army  in  1811  :  population,  6000.  Aveiro;  30  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Coimbra,  is  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Vouga.  The  town  is  encircled  by  an  ancient  wall,  outside  of  which 
are  four  suburbs.  Aveiro  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  bar  of  sand- 
hills formed  by  the  tide  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vouga,  which  forms  a 
small  haven.  Over  this  bar  vessels  that  do  not  draw  above  8  or  9  feet 
of  water  may  safely  pass.  The  small  gulf  opposite  the  town  is 
covered  with  little  islands,  on  which  the  inhabitants  make  great 
quantities  of  common  salt;  this  article,  oranges,  and  salt-fish  form 
their  principal  branch  of  export.  The  lampreys  of  Uie  Vouga,  and 
the  shell-fish  of  that  part  of  the  coast  ore  ^  in  great  request.  Castdlo 
Bronco,  64  miles  E.S.E.  from  Coimbra,  stands  on  a  hill  oncireled  by 
walls  and  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle  (the  '  White  Castle,'  which  gives 
name  to  the  town) :  population,  6000.  Caatel  Rodrigo  is  a  small 
fortified  town  near  the  Spanish  frontier,  18  miles  N.  from  Almeida. 
Feira,  14  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Oporto,  stands  in  a  fertile  plain.  It 
contains  a  chiux:h  and  an  hospital:  population,  2000.  Figueira, 
2A  miles  W.S.W.  from  Coimbra,  of  which  it  is  the  port,  stands  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  ssstuary  of  the  Mondego.  The  harbour  is 
difficult  for  lai^e  vessels  to  enter.  It  has  an  active  commerce,  arising 
chiefly  from  the  export  of  salt,  olive-oil,  wine,  raisins,  oranges,  and 
other  products  of  the  province;  and  is  a  favourite  .bathing-place : 
population,  6500.  Guarda,  a  fortified  town,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
Lancia  Oppidana  of  the  Romans,  QQ  miles  N.E.  from  Coimbra,  stands 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Serra  de  Estrella.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  sufiragan  of  the  patriarch  of  Lisbon.  It  is  surrounded  by 
ancient  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  is  further  defended  by  a  citadel. 
It  contains  a  handsome  cathedral  and  a  large  bishop's  palace  :  popu- 
lation, 3000.  San  Jow  da  Pe$queira,  a  fortified  town  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Douro,  70  miles  £.  frY>m  Oporto,  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Douro,  the  river  here  having  a  fall  which 
prevents  further  progress  upwainls:  population,  1700.  Lamego, 
46  miles  E.  from  Oporto,  and  36  miles  N.N.E.  from  Viseu,  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  Serra  Penuda,  near  the  west  bank  of  the  Balsamao, 
a  small  affluent  of  the  Douro.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has 
on  old  castle.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  the  patriarch  of 
Lisbon,  vaA.  contains  a  cathedral  and  a  lai^  bishop's  palace.  It  has 
some  good  streets  and  handsome  houses,  and  there  are  some  inter- 
esting renudnsyilomanand  Moorish:  population,  90C0.  Montemor-o- 
Vel/io,  12  miles  W.S.W.  from  Coimbra,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mond^o.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  defended  by  a  fortress  : 
population,  2500.  Ovar,  16  miles  N.  from  Aveiro,  stands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ovar  which  entera  the  aestuary  of  the  Vouga.  It 
is  a  well-built  town,  with  well-paved  and  clean  streets.  The  Imrbour 
is  protected  by  a  mole.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  an  active  fishery, 
and  have  also  some  foreign  commerce :  population,  10,500.  Pinhd, 
12  miles  N.N.W.  from  Almeida,  and  26  miles  N.N.E.  from  Quarda, 
stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Pinhel,  near  its  entrance  into 
the  Coa.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
suffiragau  of  the  archbishop  of  Braga,  and  contains  a  catiiedral,  a 
bishop's  palace,  a  town-hall,  and  schools  of  Latin  and  Rhetoric.  It 
is  ornamented  witii  handsome  fountains  :  population,  2500.  Trancoto, 
26  miles  E.  from  Viseu,  stands  in  a  plain,  and  is  surroimded  by 
ancient  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  entered  by  four  large  gates 
and  three  small  ones.  It  is  pIso  defended  by  an  old  fortress  :  popu- 
lation, 1800.  FiMtf,  50  miles  N.N.E.  from  Coimbra,  stands  on 
elevated  ground,  which  is  covered  with  vines,  olive-trees,  and  various 
kinds  of  fruit-trees.  The  town  is  not  well  built.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Braga,  and  contains  a  catliedraL 
It  has  a  college  preparatory  for  the  univenity  of  Coimbra,  and  a 
large  hospital  It  hia  two  lai^e  squares,  in  one  of  which  is  annually 
held  one  of  the  largest  fain  in  Portugal.  It  is  an  ancient  towp,  and 
contains  remains  of  Roman  and  gothio  buildings,  and  some  of  the 
houses  are  of  Moorish  arohitecture  :  population,  7000. 

{Map  of  the  Society  for  the  I^unon  of  U^ful  Knowledffe; 
Antillon ;  Boiy  de  St.  Vincent,  RiaunU  Oiographique  de  la  PeniniuU 
Iherique,  Paris,  1827;  Miliano,  Diccionario  Geografico ;  Dictionnaire 
CHogra/pHque  Uniwerad.) 

BEIRUT,  or  BEYRUT,  is  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the  pashalic  of  Acre, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  an 
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open  bay,  in  38°  60'  N.  lat.,  85°  27'  E.  long.,  distant  40  milea  S.S.W. 
fix>ni  Tripoli,  and  60  miles  W.N.W.  from  Damascus,  of  which  Beirut 
is  the  port  It  was  a  Phceniciau  city  of  great  antiquity,  aud  was 
called  B^rytus  and  also  Bery'tus  (Dionyaius  Periegetes).  Diodotua 
Tryphon  entirely  destroyed  it  about  B.c.  140,  but  after  the  conquest 
of  Syria  by  the  Romans  it  was  rebuilt  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city.  Augustus,  who  made  it  a  colony,  called  it  after  his  daughter 
Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Felix  Berytus,  and  medals  were  afterwai'ds 
struck  in  honour  of  the  Roman  emperors,  bearing  the  legend  Colonia 
Felix  Berytus.  (Plin.  v.  20.)  Herod  the  Great  held  in  Berytus  the 
mock  trial  over  his  two  sons.  Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Herod  the 
Great,  erected  here  a  theatre,  an  amphitheatre,  and  baths,  and  insti- 
tuted games.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Titus  celebrated  the 
birthday  of  his  father  Vespasian  at  tins  city.  Berytus  was  famous 
for  the  study  of  the  law,  for  which  there  was  a  celebrated  school  in 
the  city,  the  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Alexander  Severus. 

Coins  of  Dorytus  from  the  British  Museum,  actual  size. 


The  Emperor  Macrinus. 

The  splendour  of  this  school  which  preserved  in  the  East  the 
language  and  juriaprudence  .of  the  Romans,  may  be  computed  to  have 
lasted  from  the  8rd  to  ihe  middle  of  the  6th  century.  (Gibbon, 
ii.  294.)  Appian  the  martyr  and  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  studied  in 
the  school  of  Berytus.  In  a.d.  551  Berytus  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake. 

When  the  Saracens  overran  Svria,  Berytus  fell  into  their  hands. 
It  was  taken  from  them  in  1111  oy  Baldwin,  king  of  Jerusalem,  but 
retaken  by  Saladin  in  1187.  During  the  Holy  Wars  it  often  o1»anged 
masters.  It  is  the  scene  of  the  fabled  victory  of  St.  Geoige  over 
the  dragon.  Till  the  year  1791  the  French  had  a  factory  at  Beirut, 
but  they  were  expelled  by  Djezzar,  pasha  of  Acre,  who  seized  the 
place  from  the  emir  of  the  Druses,  to  whom  it  then  belonged,  and 
placed  a  Turkish  garrison  in  it.  The  town  was  bombarded  and  taken 
by  the  English  in  1840.  ' 

Beirut  is  now  commercially  the  most  important  place  in  Syria, 
and  the  entrep6t  of  the  commerce  of  the  Druses  and  Maronites,  who 
export  cottons  and  silks,  and  receive  in  return  rioe,  tobacco,  and 
money,  which  they  exchange  for  the  com  of  the  Bekaa  and  Hauran. 
The  British  manufactures  imported  into  Beirut  are  transmitted 
through  Damascus  to  Baghdad,  and  through  Aleppo  to  the  towns  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia.  The  imports  include  cambrics,  cotton 
twist,  calicoes,  indigo,  shawls,  printed  goods,  shirtings,  and  hand- 
kerchiefs ;  the  exports  are  chiefly  raw  silk  and  cotton,  skins,  hides, 
madder,  gum,  galls,  fruit,  sponges,  and  tobacco. 

Beirut  contains  few  traces  of  its  former  splendour  :  a  bath,  pieces 
of  grauite  columns,  several  of  which  were  still  standing  when  Pocooke 
visited  the  place,  and  a  few  other  fragments,  are  all  that  now  remain. 
But  a  great  number  of  granite  columns  may  be  seen  along  the  shore 
beneath  the  water,  and  part  of  the  present  mole  is  composed  of 
them.  From  the  debris  without  the  present  walls,  it  appears  that  the 
ancient  town  occupied  a  larger  space  than  the  modem,  which  is  but 
a  small  place.  The  walls  are  strengthened  by  seveiul  towers,  and 
there  are  five  gates  to  the  city.  It  receives  a  copious  supply  of 
water  from  a  small  river  called  Nahr  Beirut,  which  rises  in  Mount 


Libanus,  and  flows  into  the  sea  n  short  distance  from  the  town ;  ti» 
water  is  conveyed  by  a  canal  which  was  cut  by  Djezztr  pasha,  and  Ib 
received  into  reservoirs  and  fountains.  The  streets  are  narrow  aad 
dirty :  the  houses  are  mostly  built  of  stone.  The  town  is  coauDanded 
by  some  low  hills  to  the  south-east  Its  population  is  estimated  at 
16,000  persons,  of  whom  the  Turks  form  one-third.  There  is  a 
laige  and  well-built  mosque  in  the  city,  which  was  fbnnerly  a  Christian 
church  dedicated  to  St.  John.  The  suburbs  of  the  town  are  aa  large 
as  the  city  itself. 

Beirut  stands  at  the  verge  of  a  beautiful  plain,  varied  with  anaE 

hills,  and  extending  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Libanua.     The  Burroanding 

country  is  covered  with  kiosks,  and  enriched  with  groves  of  Tinea, 

olives,  palms,  and  orange,  lemon,  and  mulberry-trees ;  behind  which 

I  rises  the  lofty  chain  of  Libanus.     No  com  is  produced  around  the 

I  town ;  a  li^ht  red  wine  is  made  on  Mount  Libanus,  which  is  cheap 

I  and  good  ;  but  raw  silk  is  the  staple,  which  with  cotton,  olives,  and 

I  figs  is  exported  to  Cairo,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo.     Game  is  abundant, 

I  the  beef  from  Libanus  is  excellent,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  may  l« 

I  procured  good  and  cheap. 

The  bay  of  Beirut  is  lai^,  and  the  anchorage  good,  though  opeo 
I  to  the  northward  ;  formerly  there  was  a  port,  but  now  there  ia  onlj 
a  small  mole  sufficient  to  shelter  boats.  The  entrance  to  the  mo' 
m  too  shallow  to  admit  lai^e  vessels.  There  is  a  rise  and  fall  of 
about  two  feet,  but  no  regular  tide.  In  1841  the  number  of  veods 
which  arrived  at  Beirut  was  383  (of  which  35  were  Britiah) ;  th« 
aggregate  tonnage  amounted  to  38,441,  and  the  value  of  the  cargoes 
to  66,748Z. ;  in  the  same  year  381  vessels  cleared  out,  and  the  value  of 
the  cargoes  which  left  the  port  was  25,128/. 

(Pococke's  Travel*  in  the  East ;  Volney's  Travds  in  Syria;  Bpowlc'i 
Travels  ;  Macgregor's  ComtnercicU  Slatistics.) 

BEITH,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Beith  and 
district  of  Cunningham,  is  situated  in  55"  45'  N.  kt,  4"  4^  W.  long., 
distant  22  miles  N.  from  Ayr,  and  62  miles  W.S.W.  from  EdinburgL 

The  parish  of  Beith,  a  part  of  which  runs  into  Renfrewshire,  is 
about  4  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth.  On  the 
north-east  side  of  the  parish  there  is  a  ridge  of  hills,  from  vbicfa 
the  land  slopes  to  the  south  and  west.  Its  lowest  elevaUoD  at 
Kilbirnie  Loch  is  90  feet,  aud  its  highest,  Cuff  Hill,  652  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  pariah  contains  in  all  11,060  acres,  500  acre 
being  in  Renfrewdiire  :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  4012. 
Limestone,  coal,  freestone,  and  ironstone  are  wrought  in  differeat 
parts  of  the  parish.  The  produce  of  the  district  is  chiefly  butter  csd 
cheese,  which  find  a  ready  sale  ;  there  is  a  flax  mill  at  the  village  of 
Northbar:  the  flax  manufacture  is  also  carried  on  at  BoughbuL 
Bleachfields  and  power-loom  weaving  employ  the  inhabitanta  of  ths 
village  of  Threepwood. 

The  town  of  Beith  has  gradually  advanced  from  the  beginning  of 
the  last  centuxy,  when  only  a  few  houses  occupied  the  site.  It  has 
now  a  good  town-house,  built  by  subscription,  which  is  occupied  u  a 
news  room  and  for  the  local  courts ;  a  parish  church  with  a  modem 
spire,  a  Free  church,  two  chapels  for  United  Preebyteriana,  and  a  sub- 
scription library.  The  town  is  well  lighted  by  gas  supplied  bv 
works  belonging  to  a  local  joint-stock  company.  Its  mauufaotuns 
have  several  times  dianged.  At  the  b^inning  of  the  last  centoiy  it« 
diief  trade  was  in  linen  doi^ ;  at  present  thi^ad,  cotton,  and  leather 
are  the  principal  articles  manufactured. 

There  are  several  fairs  held  here  annually.  The  Glasgow  and  Ayr, 
now  the  South- Western,  railway  affords  ready  communication  with 
the  neighboiuiiood,  and  by  its  connecting  Uoes  with  all  part«  o( 
Scotland  and  England. 

The  pariah  of  Beith  was  the  residence  of  St  Inan,  a  Scottish 
confessor  who  flourished  in  839,  and  whose  festival  is  held  is  the 
town  on  the  18th  of  August,  old  style  (Aug.  29).  There  are  sevaral 
cairns  in  the  parish,  in  which  stone  cofiG^ns  and  small  sepulchral  unu 
have  occasionally  been  found.  The  Cuff  Hill,  as  it  is  called,  the 
highest  gi*ound  in  the  parish,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  seat  <^ 
Druidism,  and  to  derive  its  name  from  having  been  a  place  of  Dniidical 
worship.  There  is  here  a  rocking-stone,  moved  by  the  slighteat 
touch,  the  placing  of  which  is  aaonbed  by  popular  tradition  t^  the 
Druids. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  the  parish  are  the  Moothill  or  Court-hill, 
where  the  Abbots  of  Kilwinning  dispensed  baronial  justice;  the  niiw 
of  Qiffin  Castle,  the  seat  of  De  Moreville,  lord  of  Cunningham,  and 
constable  of  Scotland ;  and  the  ruins  of  Haziehead  Castle,  for  some 
time  the  property  of  a  family  named  Montgomery,  a  cadet  of  that  of 
Eglinton,  and  one  of  whom  was  the  poet  Montgomery,  author  of 
*  The  Cherry  and  the  Ske.' 

{New  StcUistical  AccovaU  of  Scotland.) 

BEJA.    [Alemtejo.] 

BEJA,  or  BOJA,  an  African  people  who  u^babit  a  t«»ct  of  country 
north  of  Abyssinia,  and  between  the  Mareb  and  the  Bed  Sea,  to  tiie 
south  of  the  port  of  Suakim.  Mr.  Salt  says  the  country  of  the  Boja 
is  two  days'  journey  north  of  Hamazen,  which  is  the  most  northern 
district  of  Abyssinia,  and  that  they  are  pariaally  under  the  influenw 
of  the  Nayib  of  Massowa  and  of  a  Christian  did,  the  natives  being 
half  Musselmans  and  half  Christians. 

Mr.  Salt  places  to  the  east  of  the  Beja,  and  near  the  «>^^^ 
Red  Sea,  north  of  Arkeekoj  another  people,  whom  he  calk  d^^ 
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Ibn  *1  "Wardi,  an  Arabian  geographer  "who  wrote  about  the  18th 
century,  and  is  quoted  by  Salt  in  the  Appendix,  says,  "the  Bujja,  or 
Roja,  are  the  merchants  of  HabeBh  to  the  north,  their  country  being 
between  Habesh  and  Nuba : "  and  he  describes  them  as  black,  naked, 
and  worshippers  of  idols ;  but  he  adds  that  "  many  Arabs  of  the  tribe 
of  Raben  Ibn  Nuzzar  have  connected  themselves  with  these  people, 
and  intermarried  with  them."  This  seems  to  show  that  the  Beja,  or 
Boja,  were  originally  an  African  race  and  became  intermixed  with 
Arab  blood,  and  gradually  and  partially  adopted  the  profession  of 
Islamism.  Bruce  says  the  Beja  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Geez.  Ibn  *1 
Wardi  speaks  of  a  mine  of  gold,  probably  the  Jebel  Dyab,  and  gold 
sands  in  the  country  of  the  Boja,  in  the  valley  of  Allaki  (the  modem 
Salaka),  the  collecting  of  the  gold  constituting  the  chief  support  of 
the  natives.  In  describing  the  land  of  Aidhab  (now  called  Qidid,  or 
Has  Qidid),  which  was  then  a  much-frequented  harbour  on  the  Red 
Sea,  to  the  north  of  Suakim,  he  says,  "  A  governor  from  the  Bujja 
presides  over  it,  and  another  from  the  sultan  of  Egy^pt,  who  divide 
the  revenues  between  them.  The  duty  of  the  governor  from  Egypt 
is  to  provide  supplies ;  and  the  governor  of  the  Bujja  has  to  guard  it 
from  the  Habshj,"  the  people  of  Habbesh  or  Abyssinia.  It  is  evident 
that  at  the  time  of  Ibn  *1  Wardi  the  Beja  were  a  powerful  and  widely- 
extended  people,  or  confederation  of  tribes,  and  we  have  also  an 
account  of  their  sending  a  large  army,  together  with  the  Nubians,  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Christians  of  Oxyrhynchua  in  Upper  Egypt, 
against  the  Saracen  invaders.  (Appendix  to  Burckhardt'a  'Nubia. ) 
The  Beja  and  Nuba  are  said  to  have  had  elephants  in  their  army. 
Burckhardt,  in  his  journey  from  Berber  to  Suakim  in  1814,  passed 
through  the  country  of  Taka,  "  which,"  he  says,  "  tbtms  part  of  the 
country  of  Bedja,  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Bedjawa,  and  which 
extends  from  Goz  Radjib  oh  the  Atbara  as  far  southward  as  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia ;  while  to  the  north  the  chain  of  mountains 
called  Langay  marks  its  boundaries  towards  the  Bisharye  or  Blshareen. 
It  includes  various  deserts  and  several  hilly  districts  and  valleys, 
some  of  which  are  very  ffertile."  The  range  of  country  thus  described 
extends  from  about  16*  to  18'  N.  lat.,  and  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Atbara  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  It  is  in  this  region  that  the 
Mareb  must  terminate  its  course,  either  by  being  lost  in  the  sands  or 
by  joining  the  Atbara. 

BEJAH.    [Panjad.] 

BEJAPO'RE,  a  considerable  province  of  the  Deccan  in  Hindustan, 
lying  between  15**  and  18"  N.  lat.,  73*  and  76"  E.  long.  The  province 
is  bounded  N.  by  Aurungabad,  B.  by  Aurungabad  and  Beeder,  S.  by 
Canara,  and  W.  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its  length  is  about  820  miles, 
and  the  average  breadth  200  miles. 

Towards  the  west,  running  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  at  a  distance 
varying  from  25  to  60  miles  from  the  sea,  is  a  range  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, forming  a  continuation  of  the  Ghauts.  In  these  mountains  are 
several  fortresses  which,  aided  by  their  natural  position,  are  of  great 
strength.  They  are  usually  buUt  on  isolated  eminences,  the  sides 
of  which  are  either  naturally  scarped  or  cut  perpendicular  for  70  or 
80  feet  below  their  upper  margin,  with  only  one  narrow  path  leading 
up  to  tbe  fortress.  The  passes  through  these  mountains  to  the  low 
land  of  the  Concan  on  the  sea-shore  are  always  difficult,  and  at  times 
arc  rendered  almost  impracticable  by  the  swelling  of  mountain-streams 
during  the  frequent  and  abundant  rains  in  those  high  regions. 

The  province  of  Bejapore  is  divided  into  numerous  districts.  The 
principal  towns  of  the  province  are  :  Bejapore  (the  capital),  Sattara, 
Goa,  Bijanagur,  Warrce,  Colapoor,  Darwar,  Shahnoor,  Hoobly,  and 
Heritch. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  province  are  the  Kistna,  the  Toom- 
buddra,  the  Beema,  and  the  Gutpurba. 

On  the  ruin  of  the  Bhamenee  empire  in  this  quarter  the  Adil 
Shahy  dynasty  was  established  in  Bejapore  in  the  year  1489;  the 
dynasty  ended  in  1689,  when  Aurungzebe  took  possession  of  Bejapore. 
After  his  death  it  speedily  passed  under  the  sway  of  the  Mahrattas, 
with  whom  it  remained  until  1818,  when  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
Peishwa  Bajee  Rao  the  province  was  brought  under  British  govern- 
ment. On  this  occasion  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  raja  of  Sattara, 
then  a  minor,  assigning  to  him  a  small  principality  under  British 
protection  out  of  his  former  dominions,  the  peishwa,  who  was  actually 
the  sovereign  of  the  province,  having  been  nominally  the  minister 
of  the  raja.     fSATTARA.] 

(Renneirs  Jf«motr  ;  Mill's  British  India  ;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

BEJAPO'RE,  or  VIZIAPO'RE  (Vijayapura,  deifying  in  Sanscrit 
the  victorious  or  triumphant  city),  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
province  of  Bejapore.  It  stands  in  16°  48'  N.  lat.,  76*  46'  E.  long., 
and  is  now  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Bejapore. 

The  fortifications  which  formed  the  outworks  of  Bejapore  are  said 
to  have  been  of  such  extent  that  15,000  cavalry  might  have  encamped 
between  them  and  the  wall  of  the  city.  The  citadel,  or  inner  fort, 
contained  the  king's  palace,  the  houses  of  the  chief  people,  and  large 
magazhfes.  The  great  extent  of  Bejapore  is  still  evident  from  the 
quantity  of  ruins  in  all  directions,  amid  which  many  cupolajs,  spires, 
and  minarets  are  still  distinguishable.  The  wall  of  the  outer  fort 
measures  8  miles  in  circuit  and  has  seven  gates. 

There  is  still  a  considerable  number  of  buildings  in  the  inner  fort, 
or  city,  which  contains  a  regular  street  8  miles  long  and  00  fbet  wide ; 
it  is  paved,  and  hft«  many  rndsques  and  privnte  dw^lUngi  bnilt  with 


stone.  Among  the  religioUa  dtructutea  m  tne  town  is  a  low  Hindoo 
temple,  supported  by  numerous  pillars,  each  of  which  is  formed  of  a 
single  stone  :  the  building  throughout  exhibits  the  earliest  and  rudest 
style  of  Brahminical  alxjhitecture. 

Within  the  fort  are  some  cultivated  inclosures,  and  in  ev^ry  part 
of  its  area  are  mud  hovels,  with  a  fex*  buildings  of  a  better  class  and 
extensive  ruins  of  some  larger  edifices.  The  only  quarter  of  thd 
city  which  oontainB  any  considerable  number  of  inhabitants  Is  near 
the  western  gate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  '  jumma  musjeed,'  ot 
great  mosque.  In  this  quarter,  but  outside  of  the  western  gate  of 
the  fort,  is  a  well-frequented  bazaar  built  of  stone.  The  lai^er 
buildings  are  solid  and  massive  erections. 

From  the  western  gate  a  succession  of  ruins,  the  principal  of  which 
are  Mohammedan  tombs,  occurs  for  a  distance  of  6  miles.  The  ruins 
of  the  mausoleum  and  mosque  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  erected  about 
1626,  are  400  feet  long  and  160  feet  wide ;  it  has  been  richly  orna- 
mented, and  has  an  immense  dome  supported  on  arches.  The 
Mohammedan  mosque  of  Chunda  Saheb  is  much  resorted  to  by 
pilgrims. 

The  walls  of  the  fort  were  formerly  provided  with  twelve  guns  of 
immense  size ;  only  two  of  these  remained  when  the  English  obtained 
possession  of  the  place.  One  of  them  Was  made  of  iron ;  the  other, 
which  was  of  bttws,  was  cast  in  1649,  and  carried  shot  weighing 
26461b9. 

Previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the  peishwa  the  ruins  of  Bejapore 
were  the  haunt  of  numerous  thieves,  who  have  been  wholly  extir- 
}iated  since  the  English  authority  was  establLshed  in  the  province. 
The  city  and  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated  are  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Canarese,  who  retain  theit  original  language  and  customs,  and  in 
1818  assisted  the  English  in  expelling  their  Mahratta  rulers, 

BEKES.     [HuNoARt.] 

BELBROUGHTON.    [WoRCEStEnsHlRE.] 

BELEEFF,  or  BJELEFF.     [Tula.] 

BELEM.    [Lisbon.] 

BELFAST,  the  principal  town  of  the  province  of  Ulster  in  Ireland, 
in  the  parish  of  Belfast  or  Shankill,  and  in  the  baronies  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Belfast  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  with  the  suburb  of  Ballyma- 
carret  in  the  parish  of  Ballymacarret  and  county  of  Down,  is  a  sea- 
port and  post-town,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-LaW  Union.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Lagan,  at  its  embouchure  in  the  Bay  of  Belfast,  101  miles  N. 
from  Dublin,  85  J  miles  N.E.  from  Armagh  by  the  Ulster  railway,  and 
88  miles  S.S.E.  from  Ballymena  by  the  Belfast  and  Ballymena  rail- 
way, in  64'  86'  N.  lat.,  5"  56'  VT.  long.  The  nopuUtion  in  1841  was 
76,808;  in  1861  it  was  100,800,  exclusive  of  1808  persons  in  the 
Union  workhouse.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Connor. 
Belfast  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  12  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area 
of  47,592  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of  100,595 ;  in  1861  of 
125,491.  The  borough  is  governed  by  10  aldermen,  one  of  whom  is 
mayor,  and  80  town  councillors,  and  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament 

Belfast  occupies  an  area  of  about  1900  acres,  of  which  1542  acres 
are  within  the  municipal  boundary.  The  site  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  town  is  low  and  flat,  being  in  a  great  measure  redsdmed  ftom  the 
marshy  banks  of  the  Lagan.  The  Lagan  rivet  and  bay  bound  the 
town  along  the  eastern  side ;  the  bay  is  quayed  in  to  a  distance  of 
about  a  mile  beldW  the  principal  bridge.  The  river  here  is  260  yards 
wide,  and  was  formerly  crossed  by  &  bridge  of  21  arches  erected  in 
1682  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  fdrd,  from  which  the  place  derives  its 
original  liame  of  Betllafarsad,  or  Ford-mouth.  The  old  bMdge  wfls 
taken  down  in  1840  And  a  handsotne  new  bridge  (called  the  Queen's 
Bridge)  built  of  granite,  and  consisting  of  five  arches,  each  of  50  foet 
span,  was  erected  in  its  stead.  Another  bridge  crosses  the  I/agan 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  Up,  designed  to  afford  accommoda- 
tion to  the  southern  districts  of  the  town,  which  is  rapidly  extending 
in  that  direction.  A  third  bridge  three-quarters  of  a  mile  farther  up 
crosses  the  river  opposite  Olineau,  the  scat  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal, 
Adjoining  the  site  of  the  Queen's  College,  the  Botanical  Garden,  and 
the  large  and  increasing  suburb  of  Malone.  The  oldest,  and  still 
the  principal,  street  in  Belfast  terminates  in  a  wet  dock  about  200 
yards  below  the  principal  bridge,  from  Which  A  canal  formerly  extended 
into  the  centre  of  the  toi^n.  This  canal  having  been  covered  in, 
^ves  A  remArkable  width  to  High  Street  and  its  continuation,  Castle 
Place.  This  line  of  sti-eet  with  the  adjoining  streets  of  Bridge  Street 
(so  called  from  A  bridge  which  formerly  crossed  the  canal  at  its 
intersection).  Com  Market,  and  Dohegal  Place,  the  last  a  very  hand- 
some And  airy  street,  contain  the  principal  hotels,  shops,  and  retail 
establishments.  The  chief  mercantile  quarter  of  the  town  lies  along 
the  quays.  These  are,  commencing  fW)m  below  the  bridge.  Custom- 
House  quay,  which  with  the  High  Street  dock,  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
colliers :  Chichester  quay,  on  which  is  situated  the  office  of  the 
ballast-office  corporation,  having  chai^ge  of  the  harbour;  Lime-kiln 
dock,  terminating  Waring  Street,  parallel  to  High  Street,  fof  vessels 
in  the  coasting  trade;  Donegal  quajr,  a  spacious  esplanade  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  the  stAtion  for  the  steam  navy  and 
West-India  traders  of  the  port ;  Ritchie's  dock,  frequented  by  timber 
merchAntmen ;  the  Ballast  Corpofation  grsviUg  and  dry-docks,  and 
diip-yafdi|    and   At  the  extreme  notth  an  extensive  bASin  oillled 
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Dunbar's  dock  for  larger  clasaes  of  merohantmeiL .  A  cut  recently 
made  from  the  quays  to  the  deep  water  at  Garmoyle,  about  three  miles 
lower  dowu,  has  provided  a  channel  about  200  yards  wide  in  which 
there  is  never  less  than  9  feet  water.  Vessels  drawmg  16  feet  water 
can  now  come  up  to  the  quays  in  neap  tides,  and  those  drawing  18 
-  feet  water  can  come  up  in  spring  tides.  A  light-house  and  pilot 
station  have  been  established  at  Ghurmoyle  :  the  light-house  is  erected 
on  screw  piles,  and  stands  30  feet  above  high-water  marL  From 
High  Street,  Donegal  Place  conducts  to  a  handsome  square  occupied 
by  the  building  and  public  walks  of  the  White  Linen  Hall.  The 
north  and  south  sides  of  this  square  are  prolonged  into  parallel 
streets  of  half  a  mile  in  length  respectively ;  that  on  the  north  side 
terminating  westward  in  College  Square,  occupied  by  the  buildings 
of  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution.  This  part  of  Belfast 
presents  fine  street  views,  the  houses  being  large  and  well  built,  and 
the  streets  wide  and  uniform.  From  Donegal  Square  and  College 
Square  the  leading  roads  southward  conduct  to  the  district  of  Malone, 
where  the  ground  rises,  and  a  considerable  space  between  the  old 
Dublin  road  and  the  river  is  nearly  covered  with  a  new  town.  The 
prominent  feature  in  this  district  is  the  Queen's  College,  a  beautiful 
and  picturesque  pile  of  brick  and  stone  in  the  Tudor  collegiate  style, 
which  occupies  a  commanding  site  in  the  midst  of  villas  and  park 
scenery  adjoining  the  Botanic  Gkrden.  In  the  same  vicinity  are  the 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  district  fever  hospital,  and  district 
lunatic  asylum,  all  buildings  of  considerable  extent  and  elegance;  also 
the  Union  workhouse. 

The  manufacturing  division  lies  principally  on  the  rising  ground 
on  the  north  and  west,  presenting  a  series  of  factories  and  chimneys 
extending  westward  as  far  as  the  acclivities  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. The  general  aspect  of  the  town  bespeaks  activity  and  pros- 
perity, and  the  numerous  fine  mansions  and  villas  in  the  neighbourhood, 
especially  on  the  northern  side  along  the  shore  of  the  bay,  attest  the 
wealth  and  taste  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  following  are  among  the  principal  public  buildings  in  the  cen^ 
tral  part  of  the  town : — The  Commercial  Buildings,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Donegal  Street,  erected  in  1822  at  a  cost  of  about  20,000/. 
Of  this  structure  the  north  front  is  of  granite,  with  attached  Ionic 
columns  between  circular-headed  windows.  The  stone  is  discoloured, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  building  is  heavy.  The  interior  contains  below 
a  spacious  public  news-room,  which  is  also  used  by  i^e  merchants  as 
on  exchange ;  and  an  assembly-room  of  equal  dimensions  on  the  second 
floor.  The  old  Exchange,  a  well-proportioned  substantial  pile  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  was  recently  purchased  by  the  Bel&st 
Banking  Company,  and  remodelled  in  the  Italian  style ;  it  now  forms 
a  very  handsome  object.  The  Custom-House  is  situated  on  Custom- 
House  quay ;  it  is  an  old  brick  edifice,  quite  insufficient  for  the  large 
amount  of  business  now  transacted  in  it.  A  new  custom-house,  inland 
revenue,  and  post-office,  will  probably  soon  be  built  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  town  council  design  to  erect  in  this  vicinity,  in  con- 
nection with  a  spacious  new  street,  the  site  for  which  has  lately  been 
cleared  and  laid  out,  a  new  town-hall  and  corn-exchange.  On  a  rising 
ground  north  of  the  dock  district  are  situated  the  barracks,  with 
accommodation  for  a  regiment  of  infantry  and  a  company  of  artillery 
or  troop  of  horse.  Westward  of  the  barracks  stands  the  incorporated 
Poor-House  of  the  Belfast  Charitable  Society,  for  aged  and  infirm  poor, 
supported  by  voluntary  subscription,  a  brick  building  with  extensive 
wings  and  a  pretty  spire,  which  forms  a  pleasing  termination  to 
Donegal  Street  on  the  north ;  and  farther  westwanl,  on  an  airy  site, 
are  the  new  county  jail  and  county  court-house.  Till  very  lately  the 
county  town  of  Antrim  has  been  Carrickfergus ;  but  Belfast  has 
been  proclaimed  the  county  town,  and  the  assizes  •  are  now  held 
here.  The  jail  is  constructed  on  the  radiating  principle,  with  cells 
for  separate  confinement,  and  occupies  an  area  of  five  acres.  It  is  an 
imposing  structure,  with  a  handsome  rusticated  entrance.  The  new 
court-house  stands  opposite,  separated  from  the  jail  by  the  breadth  of 
the  street,  imder  which  is  a  communication  for  the  passage  of  prisoners. 
It  is  a  compact  and  handsome  pile,  with  a  rich  Corinthian  portico  of 
eight  columns,  crowned  by  a  colossal  emblematic  figure  of  Justice; 
North  of  these  establishments,  on  a  higher  site,  are  the  new  water- 
works, copiously  supplied  by  streams  from  the  neighbouring  heights, 
and  at  such  an  elevation  as  commands  the  highest  houses.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  town  the  principal  public  buildings  are  the  Theatre 
and  Music  Hall  in  Arthur  Street ;  the  Linen  Hall,  a  spacious  quadrangle^ 
with  a  cupola  and  a  good  suite  of  rooms,  containing  a  library  and 
news-room,  in  Donegal  Square;  the  Royal  Academical  Institution, 
and  Natural  Histoiy  Society's  Museum,  in  College  Square ;  the  House 
of  Correction  and  Sessions  Court,  a  plain  brick  building  in  May 
Street;  and  the  Ulster  railwav terminus,  a  rich  and  extensive  but 
bizarre  structure  on  the  Dublin  road.  A  considerable  number  of 
new  houses  has  been  erected  in  the  town  and  its  immediate  outskirts 
during  the  last  two  years. 

The  parish  church  of  St  Anne's,  in  Donegal  Street,  erected  in  1778 
at  the  cost  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  is  the  handsomest  as  well  as 
the  oldest  place  of  worship.  It  has  a  graceful  cupola,  although  the 
upper  members  are  of  wood,  painted  in  imitation  of  brick  and  stone ; 
and  is  fitted  up  in  the  Interior  with  rich  old  mahogany.  The  addition 
of  an  incongruous  portioo  has  deprived  the  exterior  of  much  of  its 
original  simpUcitj  and  elegance.    St  Qeoige's  church,  in  High  Street, 


is  a  plain  building  with  a  beautiful  portioo.  The  portico  formerlT 
adorned  a  superb  mansion  erected  by  Lord  Bristol,  the  celebrated 
bishop  of  Derry,  at  Ballyscullen  in  the  county  of  Derry.  TrinitT 
church,  a  good  specimen  of  the  pointed  gothic,  with  a  spire  130  feet 
high,  adjoining  the  incorporated  Poor-House,  was  erected  and  eDdowcd 
by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Wilson  of  Belfast,  at  a  cost  of 
about  50002.  The  other  places  of  worship  of  the  Established  Clmicli 
are  Christ  church,  St.  John's  Malone,  St.  Anne's  chapel-of<ease,  St 
Matthew's,  St.  Mark's,  St  John's  chaptl-of-ease,  St  Paul's  chapel-of- 
ease,  and  Magdalene  Asylum.  Belfast  is  the  episcopal  seat  of  th« 
diocese  of  Down  and  Connor  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Tha 
cathedral  of  St  Malachi,  in  the  perpendicular  style,  a  brick-built  era- 
ciform  edifice,  still  incomplete,  is  situated  in  an  open  space  on  the 
south  of  the  town.  There  are  three  other  Roman  Catholic  churchei 
The  Presbyterian  places  of  worship,  of  various  denominations,  m 
19  in  number.  Some  of  them  possess  architectural  pretendons;  bt 
wanting  spires,  and  being  rather  clumsily  furnished  with  porticos. 
they  contribute  much  less  than  could  be  desired  to  the  ornament  oi 
the  town.  There  are  eight  places  of  worship  for  the  Methodist  com 
munion,  three  for  Unitarians,  and  one  each  for  Baptists,  Independent^, 
Quakers,  and  Mormonites. 

The  principal  charitable  institutions  are,  in  addition  to  those  abou 
enumerated,  the  House  of  Industry,  Smithfield ;  the  General  Hoepital, 
Frederick  Street ;    and  the   Lying-in  Hospital,  Antrim  Road,  sup- 

Sorted  by  voluntary  subscriptions.      There  is  a  savings  bank  at 
elfast 

The  chief  educational  establishment  is  the  Queen's  College,  opened 
for  the  reception  of  students  in  November  1849.  The  collegiate  body 
consists  of  tiie  president,  vice-president,  and  20  profesaora,  distributee 
into  the  three  Faculties  of  Arts,  Medicine,  and  Law.  Thirty  junior 
scholarships  of  242.  each  are  awarded  by  the  college  among  the  under 
graduates  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts ;  six  of  20^  each  to  the  unde^ 
graduates  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  ;  and  thi?^  of  202.  each  to  the 
classes  of  the  Faculty  of  Law.  Two  scholarchips  of  201  each  ire 
provided  for  students  of  civil  engineering,  and  four  of  15/.  each  for 
students  of  agriculture.  Ten  senior  scholarships  of  40^  each  are 
awarded  to  the  graduates.  Civil  engineering  and  the  theory  and 
practice  of  agriculture  form  part  of  the  course.  The  reaidences  of  the 
president  and  vice-president  are  included  in  the  collegiate  buildingi. 
The  annual  sum  of  7000^  from  the  consolidated  fimd  is  appropri^ 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  institution.  The  cost  of  the  bmldings 
has  been  upwards  of  83,000/.  During  session  1850-51  there  were 
110  matriculated  students,  and  74  non-matriculated ;  in  1851-52  the 
numbers  were — ^matriculated  students,  119;  non-matriculated,  6:^. 
The  senate  of  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland,  in  October  ISii'i, 
conferred  the  degree  of  M.D.  on  five,  and  that  of  A.B.  on  nine  candi- 
dates from  Belfast  College.  At  the  same  time  two  candidates  from 
Belfast  College  received  the  diploma  of  elementary  law,  and  one 
received  the  diploma  of  agriculture.  The  Royal  Academical  Insti- 
tution, consisting  of  a  collegiate  and  elementary  department  and  a 
school  of  design,  was  commenced  in  1807  by  private  subscriptions, 
amounting  to  about  26,000Z.,  and  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament in  1810.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  managers  and  a 
board  of  visitors.  It  enjoys  an  annual  parliamentary  grant  of 
1900Z.,  and  is  aflaiiated  to  the  University  of  London.  The  Qenenil 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  recognises  its  certifi- 
cates as  equivalent  to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Univeratr 
of  Dublin.  Besides  the  General  Assembly's  Coll^  for  students  of 
divinity,  the  Belfast  Academy  mstituted  in  1786,  the  Governmeat 
School  of  Design  established  in  1849,  a  Lancasterian,  now  a '  Ragged 
School,  and  several  private  academies,  there  are  in  the  town  and 
vicinity  28  National  schools,  having  nearly  5000  pupils.  ^ 

There  are  several  private  literary  and  scientific  societies,  by  one  oi 
which,  the  Belfast  Natural  History  Society,  a  very  complete  botanicj 
garden  has  been  formed  at  Malone  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  5000t, 
Belfast  possesses  three  public  libraries  and  four  news-rooma  Tbe 
Royal  Society  for  the  Promotion  and  Improvement  of  the  growtii  of 
Flax  in  Ireland  has  its  office  in  the  Commercial  Buildings.  It  ws 
established  in  the  year  1841  by  some  Belfast  merchants.  A  staff  of 
agriculturists  trained  in  the  most  approved  methods  of  management 
is  retained  by  the  society,  and  sent  to  give  instructions  in  vanow 
parts  of  Ireland.  The  cultivation  of  the  flax-plant  has  by  this  means 
been  largely  introduced  into  many  parts  of  ihe  country  where  it  was 
previously  unknown. 

The  paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing  of  the  town  are  vested  in  a  pohce 
committee,  chosen  by  the  town  council  under  a  special  act  Th' 
supply  of  pipe  water  is  under  commissioners  incorporated  in  loH 
The  town  has  been  lighted  with  gas  since  1824.  PubUc  hatha  ana 
wash-houses  were  established  in  1847.  , 

Belfast  is  the  principal  place  of  trade  in  Ireland,  and  has  mcreasea 
in  wealth  and  population  with  great  rapidity.  In  1758  the  popuu- 
tion  was  8649.  The  number  of  looms  in  that  year  ];^^^^\,. 
spinning  of  cotton  by  maohineiy  was  introduced  in  1777,  and  of  linen 
in  1808.  In  1888  there  were  60  steam-engines  of  an  "gP^K^T 
1274  horse-power  engaged  in  the  spinning  of  linen  and  cotton  yarna. 
There  are  now  in  Belfast  and  ite  vicinity  38  steam-mills  for  epvam 
linen  yam,  which  employ  about  18,000  hands.  In  or  near  m  town 
are  five  ootton-spinning  factories,  containing  90,000  spindlei 
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1792  ship-buildlDg  waa  first  commenced  here :  there  are  now  five 
lai^  Bhip-yards  and  a  patent  slip.  In  1825  the  income  of  the  port 
was  6000^. ;  in  1851  it  was  80,759^  In  1788  the  gross  amount  of 
customs,  including  excise,  was  32,9002. ;  in  1851  the  amount  of  the 
customs  was  369,415^  ;  that  of  excise  duties  for  the  Belfi»t  district 
was  222,8572.  In  1835  the  imports  were  8,695,4882. ;  and  the  exports 
were  4,841,7942. :  the  imports  for  1850  were  estimated  to  amount  to 
6,988,2382. ;  the  exports  to  4,638,0622. 

In  the  year  ending  December  81,  1852,  the  number  of  yeoels 
registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Bdfast  was :  under  50  tons, 
147,  tonnage  4872;  above  50  tons,  808,  tonnage  72,209;  with  2 
steamers  of  28  tons,  and  7  steamers  of  1264  tons  aggregate  burden. 
The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  ooastwi:je  in  1852 
was  :  inwards  4153,  tonnage  280,526 ;  outwards  548,  tonnage  32,720 : 
steam-vessels,  inwards  1318,  tonnage  358,659;  outwards  1255,  tonnage 
853,634.  During  1852  the  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
firom  and  to  the  colonies  was  :  inwards  78,  tonnage  23,338  ;  outwards 
46,  tonnage  18,568.  The  number  that  entered  and  cleared  to  and 
from  foreign  ports  was:  inwards,  British  148,  tonnage  22,568; 
foreign  121,  tonnage  21,749 ;  outwards,  British  85,  tonnage  18,953; 
foreign  117,  tonnage  22,488.  The  cross-channel  trade  is  very 
extensFre,  employing  besides  sailing  vessels  about  40  steam-vessels 
regularly. 

The  manufacture  of  linens,  damasks,  and  diapers  is  carried  on  in 
all  its  branches  with  great  activity.  The  cotton  manufacture  is 
also  extensively  pursued.  The  principal  articles  manufactured  are 
velvets,  fustians,  jeans,  ticking,  ginghams,  quilting^  and  calico  muslins. 
In  the  flax  spinning  manufactures  about  500,000  spindles  are  employed 
in  and  near  Belfast  The  quantity  of  flax  exported  from  Belfiist  in 
1851  was  about  6000  tons.  In  the  town  and  vicinity  are  numerous 
dye-works,  bleach-fields  and  print-works;  also  chemical  works,  oil- 
nulls,  alabaster  and  barillarmilla,  saw-mills,  breweries,  distilleries,  tan- 
yards,  and  several  extensive  foundries  and  machine-making  establish- 
ments, where  all  kinds  of  steam-engines  and  mill  machinery  are  made. 
Rope  and  sail-making  are  carried  on.  There  are  flax  steeping  works, 
and  a  manufactory  for  patent  felt  There  ia  an  extensive  trade  in 
cured  provisions.  The  weekly  market  is  held  in  Belfast  on  Friday ; 
there  is  also  a  daily  market ;  fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
each  month.  Of  late  many  females  have  found  employment  in  sewing 
muslin-work  for  Glasgow  manufitcturers,  and  in  making  shirts  for 
the  London  wholesale  houses. 

The  several  railways  in  connection  with  Belfast  are  the  Ulster ; 
terminus.  New  Dublin  Road,  near  College  Square,  open  to  Annagh, 
85]  miles :  the  Belfast  and  Ballymena;  terminus,  York  Street,  open 
to  Ballymena,  88  miles,  with  a  branch  to  Carrickfergus,  94  miles : 
and  the  Belfast  and  County  Down  railway ;  terminus  at  Ballymacarret, 
open  to  Newtownards,  12^  miles,  and  with  a  branch  to  Holywood,  a 
bathing  village  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Belfast  Lough,  44  nules.  The 
Ulster  railway  joins  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  railway  at  Forta- 
down.  The  Lagan  navigation  connects  Belfut  with  Lough  Neagh  and 
the  Ulster  Canal  and  Kewry  Canal  by  a  line  of  water  carriage  of  284 
miles. 

The  rise  of  Belfast  as  a  town  may  be  said  to  date  from  1604, 
when  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  obtained  from  King  James  I.  the  grant 
of  this  part  of  the  escheated  territoiy  of  the  O'NeUs.  The  Earl  of 
Essex  and  Sir  John  Perrot  had  alieadv  taken  notice  of  the  favourable 
situation  of  the  place  for  trade,  and  had  advised  the  construction  of 
a  dock-yard  there.  Sir  Arthur  proceeded  to  rebuild  the  old  castle 
which  had  probably  been  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  adjacent 
ford  on  the  Lagan;  and  in  a  few  years  a  town  sprung  up  under  his 
protection.  In  1611  the  place  was  considerable  enough  to  obtain  a 
charter  of  incorporation,  erecting  it  into  a  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  having  the  privilege  of  sending  two  members  to 
the  Iiuui  Parliament  Its  vicinity  to  the  woods  afforded  facilities  for 
carryiog  on  various  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture  requiring 
large  supplies  of  fuel,  whidli  were  not  available  at  Carrickfergus;  and 
in  1637  the  port  monopolies  of  the  latter  town  being  abolished,  and 
the  custom-house  being  transferred  to  Belfast,  the  latter  became  the 
principal  commercial  entrepot  of  the  New  Plantation.  The  rising 
town  was  much  impeded  by  the  ensuing  civU  wars,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  adhered  at  first  to  the  parliamentarian,  but  afterwards  to 
the  royalist  side.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution,  Belfast  supported  the 
cause  of  King  William  III.  In  reward  for  their  services  on  this 
occasion,  the  Presbyterian  mimsters  of  Ulster  received  from  the  state 
a  grant  of  12002.  a  year,  the  foimdation  of  the '  regiimi  donum '  fund. 
In  1672  Charles  IL  appropriated  6002.  of  the  '  secret  service  money' 
to  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  but  the  grant  was  afterwards  discon- 
tinued,  and  it  was  not  renewed  till  after  the  revolution  as  mentioned 
above.  In  1704  one  of  the  first  editions  of  the  Bible  printed  in 
Ireland  was  printed  here.  In  1787  the  first  newspaper  published  in 
Ulster,  the  '  Belfast  Newsletter,'  was  commenced.  There  are  now 
nine  newspapers  published  in  Belfast^  of  which  the  'Newsletter' 
is  one. 

Belfast  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  northern  military  district  of 
Ireland ;  the  head  of  the  custom,  excise,  and  constabulary  districts  of 
Belfast  The  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  are  held  here  in  rotation 
with  Ballymena,  Ballymoney,  Antrim,  and  Carrickfergus. 

(Duhovadltiu'Bl^atitiicalSwrvey  of  the  County  of  Antrim;  Hiitorical 
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OoUeetionM  relaUve  to  the  Town  of  JMfatA,  Bel&st^  1817 ;  B^axi  and 
its  Bwvirone,  Dublin,  1842  ;  Lewis's  Topographicctl  Dictionary;  Govern- 
ment Official  Tahke;  Ordnance  Survey  Map  of  Antrim;  Thom's 
Iriah  Almanac  for  1853;  CommtmieationM  from  Bdf<ut,) 

BELFAST  COUNTY.    [Yiotoma.] 

BELFORD,  Northumberland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  ^elford  and  northern  division  of 
Bamborough  Ward,  is  situated  in  55"  85'  N.  lat,  1"  49'  W.  long.,  484 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  Newcastle,  322  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by 
road,  and  830  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  and  York  Newcastle  and 
Berwick  railways.  The  entire  pariah  comprehends  9380  acres,  and 
extends  into  Idandshire,  a  detached  portion  of  Durham  :  the  popu- 
lation of  the  township  of  Belford  in  1851  was  1226,  of  the  entire 
pariah  1857.  The  liviitg  is  a  perpetuaJ  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Lindisfame  and  diocese  of  Durham.  Belford  Poor^Law  Union  con- 
tains 34  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  37,278  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  6861.  , 

The  town  stands  on  a  gradual  slope  about  two  miles  f^m  the  sea. 
It  has  two  principal  streets  and  some  smaller  ones ;  the  houses  are  in 
general  neat  and  well  built ;  and  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The 
church  is  an  irregular  building  capable  of  containing  600  or  700  per- 
sons ;  there  are  three  places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  a  National 
school,  and  a  subscription  library.  About  a  fourth  of  the  inhabitants 
are  agricultural ;  a  little  weaving  is  done ;  and  several  of  the  towns- 
men are  employed  in  stone-quarries  and  cofd-pits  near  the  town. 
There  is  a  market  on  Tuesday,  at  which  a  considerable  quantity  of 
com  is  sold  for  exportation,  and  there  are  two  small  cattle-fairs  in  the 
year.  A  county  court  is  hdd  at  Belford.  Several  mineral  springs  are 
m  the  vicinity. 

(Hutchinson's  Northwnherland ;  Hittorical  and  Jktcriptive  View  of 
Northumberland) 

BELFORT,  or  BETORT.     [Rhtn,  Haut.] 

BELG^,  the  general  name  given  by  CsBsar  to  the  different  tribes 
inhabiting  the  north  of  Qaul,  between  the  sea  on  the  west,  the  riverd 
Matrona  (Mame)  and  Sequana  (Seine)  on  the  south,  and  the  Rhenus 
(Rhine)  on  the  east  But  it  is  not  well  determined  how  far  this  name 
may  be  extended  to  the  east  The  Belgse  were,  according  to  CsBsar's 
testimony,  of  Qerman  origin,  though  perhaps  somewhat  mingled  with 
the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Oaul,  and  distinguished  by  their  warlike 
character,  which  Csesar  attributes  partly  to  their  origin  and  Partly 
to  their  being  strangers  to  luxury  and  refinement  The  BeUovaci 
[BsAUYAis]  were  the  most  warlike  and  numerous  Belgic  trib?  in  the 
time  of  CsBsar.  ('  De  BelL  Gkdl.'  a  4.)  The  Remi,  whose  capital  was 
Durooortorum  (Rheims),  were  the  nearest  Belgic  tribe  to  the  Galli  on 
that  side.  The  rest  of  the  tribes  are  mentioned  by  Csesar  (ii  4) ; 
among  them  we  find  one  name,  the  Atrebates,  the  same  as  that  of  a 
tribe  in  Britain.  The  BelgsB  may  be  described  generally  as  occu- 
pying in  the  time  of  Csesar  the  French  departments  of  Nord,  Pas  de 
Calais,  Somme,  Seine  Infdrieure,  Oise,  and  Aisne,  with  a  part  of 
modem  Belgium. 

When  Csesar  invaded  South  Britain  he  found  that  part  of  the 
island  occupied  by  Belgse,  that  is,  by  tribes  of  German  origin,  who 
had  passed  over  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Qaul  and  obliged  the 
original  inhabitants  to  retreat  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  ('  De 
Bell.  Qall.'  v.  12.)  But  as  he  had  no  intercourse  with  the  original 
inhabitants,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  Belgse  had  penetrated 
inland ;  and  later  historians  have  given  us  no  account  of  t&iB  circum- 
stance. We  leam  only  that  the  whole  southern  coast  from  Suffolk  to 
Devonshire  was  occupied  by  Belgic  tribes.  The  Cantii  were  settled 
in  Eent^  the  Trinobantes  to  the  north  of  the  Thames,  the  Regni  in 
Sussex,  and  the  Atrebatii  in  Berkshire.  To  the  west  of  them  the 
Belgse,  properly  so  called,  occupied  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire,  and 
extended  through  Somersetshire  to  the  Bristol  Channel ;  their  capital 
was  Yenta  Belgarum  (Winchester).  Farther  to  the  west  the  Dure- 
triges  were  found  in  Dorsetshire,  and  their  neighbours,  the  Damnouii, 
in  Devonshire. 

The  Belgse  in  Britain,  conformably  to  the  character  of  their 
brethren  in  Qaul,  made  a  stout  resistance  to  Csesar.  But  about  a 
century  afterwards  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  yoke  which 
the  Romans  had  already  in  the  time  of  Csesar  imposed  on  their  kins- 
men in  QauL  The  name  Belgica  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  division  of 
Qaul  as  late  as  Diocletian's  time.  Under  the  emperors  it  was  governed 
by  an  officer  with  the  title  of  Procurator  or  Legatus. 

BELQIUM.  The  origin  of  this  kingdom  as  a  separate  state  dates 
from  the  year  1830.  In  the  month  of  August  of  that  year  the  revo- 
lution began  at  Brussels  which  severed  the  Belgian  provinces  from 
the  crown  of  Holland.  On  the  4th  of  October  following  the  provisional 
government  at  Brussels  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Belgium ;  and 
on  the  26th  of  December  it  was  announced  to  the  congress  assembled 
in  that  city  that  the  allied  powers  of  Europe  had  recognised  the  per- 
manent separation  of  the  Belgian  provinces  from  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands. 

In  February  1831  the  congress  elected  the  Duke  of  Nemours  to 
the  throne  of  the  new  kingdom ;  but  his  father,  Louis  Philippe,  king 
of  the  French,  having  refused  the  crown  on  the  part  of  his  son,  a  new 
election  became  necessary,  and  the  choice  of  the  national  representa- 
tives then  fell  upon  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobouxg,  widower  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  England.  This  prince  having  accepted  the  crown, 
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look  ib«  ofliihfe  prescribe,  and  MMnded  the  throne  in  the  presence  of 
the  eongrem  on  the  2ftnd  of  July  1881. 

The  courts  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prusda,  and  Russia, 
which  had  already  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Belgium,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  King  Leopold,  which  was  signed  in  London  on 
the  15th  of  November  1881,  in  which  treaty  the  boundaries  of  the 
new  kingdom  were  defined,  and  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  terri- 
tories was  gfuaranteed  to  Kin^  Leopold  According  to  the  terms  of 
this  treftty  the  Belgian  territory  is  composed  of  the  provinces  of 
South  Brabanti  Li^,  Namur,  Hainault,  West  Flanders,  East  Flan- 
ders. Antwerp,  Limburg,  with  the  exception  of  some  districts  par- 
ticularly described,  and  a  part  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembut^g. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Dutch  part  of  the  province  of  Lim- 
btirgi  And  by  North  Brabant  and  Zeeland ;  on  the  north-west  by  the 
NoHh  Sea ;  on  the  south-west  and  south  by  the  departments  of  the 
Pas  de  Calais,  Nord,  Ardennes,  and  Moselle,  in  France ;  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Dutch  portion  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  and  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 

Surface,  P6pulaHon.—TlnB  territory  lies  between  49'  80'  and 
5V  27'  N.  lat.,  and  between  2"  87'  And  6'  10'  B.  long.  Its  greatest 
length  from  south-east  to  north-west  is  178  English  miles ;  and  its 
greatest  breadth,  measured  in  the  direction  south-south-west  ftom  the 
most  northern  part  of  the  prorinoe  of  Antwerp  to  the  most  southern 
point  of  the  proTince  of  Hainault,  112  miles.  Its  form  approaches  to 
that  of  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  the  French  frontier ;  snd  its 
area  is  very  nearly  11,400  squwre  miles.  The  population  on  December 
31st  1860  was  4,426,202,  or  866  to  a  square  mile.  The  following  table 
shows  the  provinces  into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided,  with  the  chief 
town,  area»  and  population  of  each  : — 


ProTlnces. 

Chief 
Towns. 

Area 

in  Eng. 

sq.  miles. 

Popul 
1846. 

ation. 
1850. 

Antwerp    .... 
Brabant         .... 
West  Flanders    . 
East  Flanders         .        .     . 
Ilalnault    .... 

Lifege    

Limlrarg    .... 
Luxemburg   .                 .     . 
Namnr       .... 

ToUl                 .     . 

Antwerp 

Brusaels 

Bruges 

Ghent 

Mons 

Llfcge 

RaMClt 

Arlon 

Namnr 

1096 
1271 
1252 
1160 
1440 
1120 
934 
1710 
1417 

406.358 
690,549 
642.660 
791,616 
715,796 
452,608 
1B5,91S 
166,394 
268,430 

420,550 
734,617 
631,137 
783,450 
785,740 
467,848 
188.198 
192,588 
274,078 

.     .     . 

11,400 

4,835,819 

4,486,202 

The  general  character  of  Belgium  is  that  of  a  low  and  level  country. 
The  coast  is  not  above  40  miles  in  length.  It  is  low  and  flat,  and 
unceasing  vigilance  is  required  to  preserve  it  from  the  encroachments 
uf  the  sea.  The  shore  is  carefully  embanked ;  and  a  good  deal  of  low 
land  has  by  means  of  embankments  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and 
forms  the  poldert  which  are  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  Flemish  and 
Dutch  agrictilture.  Much  of  the  soil  along  this  part  of  Belgium 
and  the  whole  of  the  polders  district  is  very  fertile,  and  the  country 
wean  a  pleasing  cheerful  aspect ;  but  there  a  also  a  considerable  tract 
of  low  barren  sand-dunes  near  the  sea. 

The  high  laud  of  Belgium  is  connected  With  the  Vosges  Mountains, 
the  remote^branches  of  which  stretch  into  the  provinces  of  Luxem- 
burg and  Li^e.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sources  of  the  Sa6ne 
and  the  Moselle  another  branch  runs  north  and  divides  the  waters 
of  the  Moselle  from  those  of  the  Mass.  Extending  into  the  southern 
part  of  Luxemburg,  it  graduallv  declines  as  it  approaches  the  banks 
of  the  Semoy  and  the  Sure.  The  hi':h  ground,  wliich  is  interrupted 
by  these  rivers,  rises  again  to  a  greater  elevation  on  their  northern 
borders,  incloses  the  valley  of  the  Ourthe,  and  terminates  between 
the  Ourthe  and  the  Roer,  in  the  mountains  of  Hohe-veen,  a  wild  tract 
situated  to  the  north  of  Malmedy.  The  greatest  height  of  the  moun- 
tains in  the  tract  desdMbed  is  2265  feet  above  the  sea,  an  elevation 
greater  than  that  of  the  Ardennes  by  817  feet. 

Some  high  ground,  which  likewise  forms  part  of  the  Ardennes,  runs 
in  a  northerly  direction  between  Cambray  and  Merieres,  and  extends 
into  the  provinces  of  Namur  and  Hainault,  and  Brabant,  inclosing 
the  valley  of  the  Sambre,  and  separating  the  waters  of  the  Maae  from 
those  of  the  Schelde.  The  northern  termination  of  this  high  ground 
is  about  VUvoorde,  between  Brnssels  and  Malines.  A  considerable 
portion  of  this  elevated  country,  especially  within  the  provinces  of 
Namur,  Li^,  and  Luxemburg,  \s  very  wild  and  rugged ;  the  hills 
are  broken  bjr  narrow  ravines  along  which  flow  rapid  streams,  and 
many  of  the  heights  are  crowned  with  feudal  castles,  giving  to  this 
part  of  the  kingdom  a  very  picturesque  and  even  romantic  character, 
singulariy  in  contrast  with  the  low  and  level  country  which  forme  so 
lai^ge  a  part  of  Belgium.  Very  wide  tracts  in  Luxembutig  and  Namur 
are  occupied  by  forests^  in  which  wild  boars  and  wolves  stlU  find 
refuge ;  there  are  also  in  these  provinces  extensive  tracts  of  barren 
heath  and  marsh-land.  The  north-western  part  of  the  province  of 
Limburg  And  l^e  north-eastern  part  of  Antwerp  are  occupied  by  a 
very  extensive  moorland  tract  called  the  'Campine,'  consisting  of 
moors,  bogs,  and  marshes,  and  wide  tracts  of  sandy  heath  covered 
with  broom  and  stunted  firs.      A  similar  desolate  tract  called  the 


'Peer  extends  from  Limborg  into  Brabafit  (Holland).  Over  theat 
moors  occur  only  a  feW  cultivated  spots;* but  there  are  otrnkidermUe 
tracts  of  natural  prairies,  which  serve  for  paetursge^  chiefly  for 
horses. 

The  northern  and  western  provinces  are  an  almoet  unbroken  levd, 
thickly  iotetsected  by  oanaLsu  The  suiftce,  which  is  very  fertile,  is 
carefully  cultivated,  divided  by  hedge-rows,  studded  with  numerous 
neat  villas,  substantial  dwellings,  and  well-kept  farm-buildings,  pre- 
senting almost  everywhere  a  verdant,  busy,  and  flourishing  appesranoQu 

Hydrograpkyt  OtmM'mwoaliom, — The  principal  rivers  of  Belgium 
are  the  Maas,  or  Mouse,  and  the  Schelde.  The  MaoM,  which  bajs  its 
source  in  the  department  of  Haute-lftame  in  France,  entere  Belgium 
about  a  mile  firom  Qivet,  In  the  province  of  Namur.  It  flows  first  te 
the  north  as  far  as  Uastiire-pardela,  about  174  milee  south  of  Namur; 
it  then  turns  to  the  north-east,  und  afterwards  reeoming  its  norUien 
course,  flows  to  Namur,  where  its  direction  is  again  changed  to  east* 
north-east  The  Maae  quits  the  province  of  Namur  at  Huy,  mod  ooDr 
tinues  the  same  oourse  to  Li^ge,  when  it  again  takes  a  more  northeriy 
direction  to  Maastricht  in  Limburg :  it  quits  the  Belgian  territory 
between  Weseem  and  Btevenswaardt. 

In  ite  course  as  hers  described  the  Maas  is  increased  by  the  waters 
of  the  Sambre,  which  joins  its  left  bank  at  Namur,  and  tiiose*of  the 
Houyon  on  the  left  and  the  Mehaigne  on  the  right  at  Huy.  It  m 
joined  by  the  Ourthe  on  the  right  and  the  Li&ge  on  the  left  st  Li^ge, 
and  by  the  Berwinne  on  the  right  at  Navagne ;  by  the  Oeer  or  Jaar 
on  the  left  and  the  Qeule  on  the  left  at  Maastricht ;  and  jnet  before  it 
quits  the  Belgian  territory  it  is  joined  bj  the  Qeleen  near  Stevens- 
waardt.  The  Maas  is  navigable  through  the  whole  of  its  oouree  in 
Belgium ;  below  Li^e  the  passage  is  rendered  difficult  bj  shifting 
sand-banks. 

The  Scheldt  has  likewise  its  source  in  France,  near  Caetelel,  in  the 
department  of  Aisne.  It  enters  Belgium  immediately  after  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Scarpe,  about  12  miles  south  of  Tourney  in  Hainanlt 
Its  course  is  north-north-west  to  Toumay,  which  tow^n  it  divides  into 
two  parts ;  it  then  turns  more  to  the  north,  and  at  the  end  of  aeven  and 
a  half  miles,  at  H^rinnes,  forms  the  bonndary-Une  between  Hainault 
and  Esst  Flanders ;  it  leaves  the  former  province  at  EecamafBes,  and 
becomee  the  common  boundary  of  West  and  East  Flanders  to  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  commune  of  Berchem,  when  its  course 
is  altered  to  north-north-east,  and  it  passes  through  East  Flanders  to 
Ghenl  At  Ghent  it  turns  east,  in  wliich  direction  it  continues  to 
Dendennond,  where  it  becomes  the  boundary  between  the  provinces 
of  East  Flanders  and  Antwerp.  Its  course  again  changes  at  Dender> 
mond  to  north-nor^-east,  and  at  Antwerp  it  turns  to  norih-west,  in 
whidi  direction  it  flows  until  it  quits  the  Belgian  territory  between 
Zeeland  and  North  Brabant,  and  joins  the  testnary  of  the  West  Schdde 
at  the  point  of  its  junction  with  the  East  Schelde  opposite  the  soath- 
eastem  end  of  the  island  of  Zuid-Beveland.  In  its  course  through 
Belgium  the  Schelde  reoeives  the  wateni  of  the  Lys  on  the  left  at 
Ghent,  and  those  of  the  Durme  on  the  left  at  Thiebrode,  two  lesgnes 
N.E.  from  Dendermond ;  it  is  afterwards  joined  on  the  right  by  the 
Dender  at  Dendermond,  and  by  the  Rupel  nearly  opposite  Rupel- 
mond,  seven  and  a  half  miles  S.S.W.  from  Antwerp.  The  Schdde  is 
navigable  throughout  its  whole  course  in  Belgium,  and  indeed  as  &r 
as  Cambray  in  France,  195  miles  from  the  sea.  The  navigation  is  ren- 
dered somewhat  difficult  for  large  vessels  at  the  mouths  of  the  river 
by  sand-banks.  At  Antwerp  the  mean  depth  of  the  river  at  low  water 
is  82  feet,  and  its  width  480  yards ;  the  ordinary  rise  of  the  tide  at 
this  city  is  16  feet.  The  water  is  brackish  as  high  up  as  Fort  liUa 
Opposite  Antwerp  it  is  quite  fresh,  but  too  muddy  to  drink.  In 
spring-tides  the  water  flows  at  the  rate  of  three  mUes  an  hour,  but 
only  at  half  that  rate  during  neap-tides :  the  tide  flows  as  hi^  as 
Ghent,  100  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  other  rivers  of  Belgium  need  only  be  mentioned  here,  as  they 
will  be  noticed  again  in  connection  with  the  several  provinces.  The 
Ourthe  rises  in  the  Ardennes  from  two  sources,  which  are  mare  than 
124  miles  apart  The  two  branches  join  at  Houfihlise  in  Luxemburg, 
and  become  navigable  at  Laroche  in  Lidge — Shaving  previously  been 
augmented  by  two  smaller  streams,  the  Aine  and  the  Logne.  It  joins 
the  Maas  at  the  town  of  Li^,  as  already  mentioned.  The  Vemire 
has  its  source  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  enters 
Li^ge  near  the  town  of  Limburg.  Flowing  to  the  west  it  fidk  into 
the  Ourthe  at  Chen^e,  near  to  the  town  of  Libge.  The  AmbUre  also 
rises  in  the  Prussian  territory,  enters  Belgium  near  Stavdot^  in  the 
province  of  Li^,  and  joins  the  Ourthe  near  to  Oomblain-att-Pottt  in 
the  same  province.  The  Mehaigne  rises  in  Namur,  and  discharges 
itself  into  the  Mass  on  its  right  bank  at  Statte,  near  to  Huy  in  Li^re. 
The  Geer  or  Ja>ar  rises  in  the  district  of  Waremme  in  Li^  and  falls 
into  the  Maas  at  Maastricht.  The  Sambre  has  its  soun^  in  Franoe,  in 
the  forest  of  La  Haye  Cartigny,  in  the  department  of  Aisne.  It 
enters  Hainault  at  Erquelinnes,  runs  in  a  direction  east-north-esst  to 
Namur,  which  province  it  enters  a  little  below  D'Aieean,  not  Hsr 
from  Moignel^,  and  falls  into  the  Maas  at  Namur. 

Belgium,  though  not  so  well  provided  as  HoUsnd  with  cansls.  Las 
several  of  considerable  value,  both  as  means  of  commercial  inter- 
course and  for  draining  the  low  oountry.  In  all  tii««  are  about  SOO 
miles  of  canal  in  the  kingdom :  we  will  enumerate  the  most 
important  lines.    The  canal  of  Bois-le^uc  commences  at  Maastricht, 
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through  ihs  oomnmnes  of  Neerharen,  Reckheim,  Bonheim, 
iechelen,  Eysden,  Noeroeteren,  Oppitor,  Br^,  Beck,  Bockholt,  Weert, 
and  Nederwert,  at  which  last-named  place  it  quits  the  province  of 
Limbui^gf  and  enters  the  Dutch  territory  of  North  Brabant.  The 
lengUi  of  the  canal  from  Maastricht  to  Nederwert  is  about  42 
English  miles.  Its  supply  of  water  is  drawn  from  the  Maas.  The  canal 
from  Bruges  to  Ghent  oommunicatee  at  Bruges  with  the  canals  of 
Damme  and  of  Ostend.  The  Bruges  and  Ghent  Canal  was  constructed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century,  and  is  adapted  for  the  passage 
of  vessels  of  80  to  ICO  tons  burden ;  its  principal  feeder  is  the  river 
Lya,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  a  sluice  ut  Ghent. 
Ghent  has  communication  with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  canal,  whose 
course  is  north-north-east  from  Ghent  through  Sas-de-Gand,  where  it  ia 
joined  to  the  canal  of  Neuzen,  which  communicates  with  the  adstuair 
of  the  East  Schelde.  Vessels  drawing  18  feet  water  easily  pass  through 
this  canal ;  after  the  discharge  of  their  cargo  it  is  usual  for  them  to 
descend  the  Schelde  to  Antwerp.  The  Louvain  Canal  begins  at 
Louvain,  where  it  is  fed  by  th6  river  Dyle,  follows  a  north-west 
direction,  and  enters  the  province  of  Antwerp  a  short  distance  from 
Malines,  passiag  under  the  walls  of  that  town,  and  again  joins  ihe 
river  Dyle  at  its  confluence  with  the  Sonne  at  a  place  called  Senne< 
gal,  near  Rumpst  The  Louvain  Canal  is  60  feet  wide  and  11  feet 
deep.  The  boats  employed  upon  it  mostly  draw  from  two  to  three 
feet  water.  The  Brussels  Canal,  which  is  supplied  by  the  water  of 
the  river  Senne  at  Brussels,  proceeds  to  the  north  by  Vilvoorde, 
passes  from  South  Brabant  to  Uie  province  of  Antwerp,  a  little  below 
Thisselt,  crosses  the  commune  of  Willebrock,  and  ends  in  the  river 
Rupel  opposite  Boom.  This  canal,  begun  in  1550,  was  net  opened  for 
navigation  until  1591.  It  is  still  considered  one  of  the  finest  works 
in  Belgium.  The  canal  from  ^Mons  to  Cond^  is  supplied  by  the  river 
Haine,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  province  of  Hainault,  It 
proceeds  in  a  straight  line  to  the  west,  enters  France  near  Valen- 
ciennes, and  falls  into  the  Schelde  at  Cond^,  after  a  course  of  about 
24  miles,  rather  more  than  four  miles  of  which  are  in  the  French 
territory.  The  principal  use  of  this  canal  is  to  convey  coals  from 
Hainault  to  France. 

The  country  is  everywhere  intersected  by  wide  and  well-kept  main- 
roads,  either  paved  or  macadamised,  and  having  commonly  a  double 
line  of  lime-trees.  These  main-roads  are  connected  by  cross-roads, 
which  are  also  usually  well  kept. 

Belgium  was  the  first  of  the  continental  states  to  adopt  a  general 

SBtem  of  railways.  The  railways  have  been  all  constructed  under 
e  direction  of  the  government,  though  not  alwavs  at  the  govern- 
ment expense.  The  first  law  for  the  construction  of  a  line  of  railway, 
that  from  Malines  to  Verviers,  with  branches  to  Antwerp  and 
Brussels,  passed  the  legislature  in  May  1884  ;  and  the  portion  of  the 
line  between  Malines  and  Brussels  was  opened  for  traffic  in  May  1835. 
From  this  time  the  railway-&ystem  was  steadily  carried  out  until 
1848,  when  nearly  the  whole  kingdom  was  intersected  by  main  trunk- 
lines,  amounting  to  about  850  miles.  Since  then  there  have  been 
a  few  additional  lines  opened,  the  most  important  being  that 
belonging  to  an  English  company,  from  Namur  to  Li&ge,  which  was 
opened  in  1851 ;  the  short  lines  between  Charleroi  and  Marienburg, 
and  Li^ge  and  Maastricht,  remain  unfinished.  The  first  line 
commences  at  Antwerp,  whence  it  runs  in  a  southern  direction  to 
Malines,  and  thence  nearly  south-south-west  to  Brussels  (27 i  miles). 
From  Brussels  this  line  of  communication  is  continued  by  the  Midland 
railway,  which  nms  south-westward  by  Tubise  to  Braine-le-Comte 
(18f  miles),  and  thence  more  westward  by  Soignies  to  Mons  (20 
miles),  whence  it  is  continued  by  Qul^vrain  to  the  French  frontier 
(about  18  miles),  where  it  unites  with  the  Great  Korth-of- 
Fktmce  railway,  by  which  Brussels  is  brought  into  direct  communica- 
tion with  Paris.  Another  main  trunk-line  nms  south-east  from 
Ostend  by  Bruges  (14  miles)  to  Ghent  (28  miles),  and  thence  more 
eastward  by  Termonde  to  Malines,  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
Brussels  and  Antwerp  line ;  at  Malines  it  turns  south-westward  by 
Louvain,  Tirlemont,  and  Landen,  to  Lifege,  and  thence  to  Verviers, 
where  it  turns  north-east  towards  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  it  unites 
with  the  Rhine  railways :  its  entire  length,  from  Ostend  to  the 
l^ntiera  of  Prussia,  a  few  miles  S.E.  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  is  about 
160  miles.  The  principal  branch  on  this  line  is  one  17  miles  in 
length  from  Landen  north-eastward  by  St-Trond  to  Haaselt.  The 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Toumay  line  runs  west-south-west  from 
Antwerp  by  St.-Nicolas  to  Ghent  (81  miles),  and  thence  south- 
westward  by  Deynze  and  Courtray  to  Mouscron  (85  miles),where 
the  direct  line  quits  the  Belgian  territory  and  unites  with  a 
portion  of  the  Great  North-of-France  line,  by  which  it  is  placed  in 
direct  connection  with  Lille  and  Paris,  and  by  branches,  with  Calais, 
Valenciennes,  &c.  At  Mouscron  the  Belgian  line  turns  south-e«Lst  to 
Toumay  (12  miles),  and  thence  by  Leuze  and  Ath  to  Jurbise  (29 
miles),  where  it  joins  the  Brussels  and  Midland  line.  The  West 
Flanders  line  runs  south-westward  frt>m  Bruges  to  Roulers,  and 
thenoe  more  southward  to  Courtray  and  Comines.  The  Namur  and 
Li^ge  Une  is  connected  at  Li^ge  with  the  line  already  described  as 
running  from  Ostend  to  Li^ge.  From  Li^ge  it  runs  almost  due  west 
past  Huy  to  Kamur  (88  miles).  From  Namui  it  is  continued  west- 
ward by  another  line  past  Tamines  to  Charleroi,  whence  it  is  con- 
tinued, still  along  the  valley  of  the  Sambre,  by  Thuin  to  the  French 


frontier  at  Erquellnnes  (19  miles),  where  it  is  to  be  united  with  a 
line  to  Paris,  in  course  of  constructioiL  From  Charleroi  a  branch  is 
carried  north-westward  to  Manage  and  Mons,  where  it  unites  with 
the  midland  lines  previously  described.  Another  line  (the  Sambre 
and  Mouse  railway)  is  carried  iu  the  opposite  direction  from 
Charleroi;  but  at  present  (October  1858)  it  is  only  completed  as  far 
as  Silenreux  (25  miles).  A  short  branch  runs  from  it  at  Berzee 
eastward  to  Morialm^,  and  another  to  Laneflb.  Other  lines  have 
been  projected,  but  these  are  all,  except  very  short  branches,  which 
are  completed  for  passenger  traffic.  There  are  several  short  lines  an4 
branches  in  connection  with  the  mines. 

Oeotogy,  MinercUoffy,  d:e. — The  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
kingdom  is  of  the  tertiary  formation.  East  and  West  Flanders  and 
the  northern  part  of  Brabant  are  entirely  composed  of  day  and  sand. 
In  many  places  extensive  beds  of  peat  occur,  a  foot  or  two  below 
the  surface,  and  supply  the  ordinary  fuel  of  their  neighbourhoods, 
while  the  ashes  are  of  great  service  for  manure.  Animal  and  vege- 
table productions  are  often  found  in  these  peat-beds  in  a  high  state 
of  preservation. 

Iq  the  south-eastern  provinces,  Namur,  Li^e,  Limburg,  and  Luxem- 
burg, the  lower  formations  are  chiefly  red-sandstone  and  limestone, 
resting  upon  granite,  quartz,  and  slate.  Vast  beds  of  coal  occur 
arotmd  tne  city  of  Namur.  The  limestone  strata  frinush  good 
marbles ;  the  black  marble  of  Dinant,  in  particular,  is  highly  prused. 
Slates  are  quarried  very  largely,  especially  at  Herbemont,  near  Dinant, 
where  the  works  are  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  Good  building  stones 
abound.  From  the  sandstone  formations  mill-stones,  grindstones,  kc. 
are  quarried;  and  the  upper  formations  yield  valuable  porcelain 
clays  and  sands.  These  provinces  are  also  rich  in  metals  and 
minerals.  Iron  is  found  very  extensively,  and  iron-mines  are 
numerous,  especially  in  the  district  between  the  Sambre  and  the 
Maas.  About  1,000,000  tons  of  rough  iron-ore  are  annually  raised, 
yielding  about  half  that  quantity  of  prepared  ore.  Copper  is  foimd 
m  the  provinces  of  Hainault  and  Li&ge.  Lead,  zinc,  calamme,  sulphur, 
alum,  &c.  are  raised  in  Li^ge,  Namur,  and  Luxemburg.  Manganese 
is  found  in  Li^ge.  Fossil  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  bears,  hysBnas,  &c 
are  found  in  great  numbers.  In  the  limestone  occur  some  remarkable 
caverns ;  the  most  celebrated  are  those  at  Hans-sur-Lesse,  which  ai-e 
much  visited  by  tourists :  they  consist  of  a  chain  of  caverns  through 
which  the  river  Lesse  has  forced  its  way.  In  Hainault  are  vast  beds 
of  coal  and  slates,  resting  upon  porphyritic  and  quartzose  formations. 
Above  the  carboniferous  and  schistose  strata  are  thick  beds  of  clays 
and  sands. 

The  coal-fields  of  Belgium  require  somewhat  further  notice.  They 
occur  as  was  said  in  the  provinces  of  Limburg,  Li&ge,  Namur,  and 
Hainault,  and  are  very  extensively  wrought.  The  Limburg  coal-field 
is  in  the  environs  of  Eerkraede,  about  12  miles  east  of  Maastricht, 
whence  it  extends  into  the  Prussian  ten'itory.  The  greatest  length 
of  this  field  from  north  to  south  is  about  84  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  from  east  to  west  not  quite  2  miles ;  the  surface  contains 
about  54  square  miles,  one-half  of  which  is  in  the  Prussian  territory. 
In  Li^ge  Uiere  are  two  coal-fields.  The  largest  of  these  is  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Li^e,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Maas  River. 
Its  length  is  nearly  14  miles.  The  second  coal-field  of  Li^ge  is 
that  of  Battice  and  Clermont:  its  length  is  11}  miles  E.S.E.  from 
Housse  to  Clermont,  and  its  greatest  breadth  0|  miles  E.N.E.  from 
Fleron  to  Battice.  Hainault  contains  three  extensive  coal-fields.  One 
is  situated  to  the  west  of  Mons,  and  extends  nearly  124  miles  from 
Quiivrain  on  the  west  to  Eugies  on  the  south  of  Mons,  and  8{  miles 
fr^m  Baisieux  on  the  W.S.W.  to  Jemmapes  on  the  west  of  Mons. 
The  second  coal-field  on  the  east  of  Mons  extends  10  miles  from 
Saint  Denis  on  the  west  to  Chapelle  les  Herlaimont  on  the  east;  and 
15  miles  from  Ville-sur-Haine  on  the  north-west  to  Thuin  on  the  south- 
east. The  third  coal-field  in  this  province  is  the  most  extensive,  and 
it  stretches  into  the  adjoining  province  of  Namur.  The  town  of 
Charleroi  stands  in  the  centre  of  this  coal  district,  which  extends  iu 
Hainault  from  Fontaine-l'^vdque  on  the  west  to  the  boundary  line 
on  the  east,  a  distance  of  above  18  miles :  and  from  Fleurus  on  the 
north  to  Jamioulx  on  the  south,  about  10  miles.  Between  80,000 
and  40,000  persons  are  now  employed  in  the  Belgian  coal-fields. 

There  are  several  mineral  springs  in  Belgium.  Those  at  Spa  are  of 
almost  universal  reputation,  the  springs  being  resorted  to  by  persoxn 
from  America  as  well  as  most  parts  of  Europe,  while  the  water  is 
sent  over  nearly  as  wide  an  area.  The  water  is  highly  tonic,  being 
strongly  impregnated  with  iron  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  hot 
springs  of  Chaudfontaine  are  also  much  resorted  to. 

Climate,  Soil,  A gricultwe,— The  climate  of  Belgium  varies  oon- 
siderably,  but  even  in  the  low  north-western  provinces  it  is  less 
humid  and  milder  than  in  Holland.  In  the  central  and  eastern 
provinces  the  air  is  more  bracing,  though  still  temperate.  Namur, 
Luxemburg,  and  Hainault  are  considered  to  be  the  most  healthy  too- 
vinces  of  the  kingdom.  April  and  November  are  always  rainy  months : 
the  rains  generally  come  on  with  westerly  winds.  The  north  and 
west  are  the  most  prevalent  winds ;  south-west  winds  are  the  most 
violent.  The  winters  are  generally  very  cold;  the  summers  are 
frequently  moist. 

The  soil,  which  consists  almost  everywhere  of  clay  and  sand,  has 
for  the  most  part  been  rendered  fertile  by  a  due  admixture  of  both 
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ihese  elements.  Agricultural  industry  is  carried  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  kingdom,  and  the  cultiyatora  have  availed  themselves  of  every 
advantage  within  their  reach  for  increasing  th«^ir  productions.  Farms 
rarely  exceed  100  acres  in  extent^  and  those  under  50  acres  are  mcvoh 
more  numerous  than  those  above  that  size.  The  farm-buildings  are 
usually  largp  for  the  size  of  the  farm,  and  complete  in  their  arrange- 
ments. On  large  farms  there  is  firequently  a  distillery  or  an  oil- 
crushing  machine,  perhaps  both,  and  occasionally  a  corn-mill,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  tanning  erections  and  instruments.  Peasant 
farmers  occupying  farms  of  from  5  to  10  acres  are  extremely  numerous. 
They  are  a  remarkablv  industrious  and  frugal  race,  and  cultivate 
their  small  farms  with  the  care  and  neatness  of  a  garden ;  their 
houses  and  outbuildings  are  generallv  in  good  order ;  and  their  crops 
afford  a  favourable  comparison  with  those  of  their  more  opulent 
neighbours. 

The  following  elaborate  table  drawn  up  from  the  official  returns  by 
M.  Quetelet^  shows  very  distinctly  the  extent  of  cultivation  in  each 
province  in  1851 ;  it  will  also  show  the  extent  to  which  the  subdivision 
(morcellement)  of  the  land  has  been  carried : — 


Sheep  fanning  hardly  i^pears  to  be  so  suooeasfuHy  pursued.  Sheep 
are  principally  bred  in  the  south-eastern  provinces.  The  total 
number  in  the  kingdom  is  about  800,000.  Pigs  are  also  largely  fared. 
Poultry  is  raised  in  very  considerable  numbers.  Game  is  very 
abundant 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  yeaxB  to  the 
rearing  of  the  silk-worm,  and  thia  bFanch  of  employment  ^ipeazs  to 
be  steadily  increasing. 

Manufactvret,  Commerce,  <frc.-— The  manufitcturing  industry  of 
Belgium  very  much  declined  in  modem  times  as  compared  with  the 
extent  to  which  it  was  carried  on  in  the  14th  century.  Much  earUer 
than  this,  under  the  Romans,  several  Flemish  cities  were  celebrated 
for  producing  woollen  cloths.  Extensive  manufactures  of  woollens 
and  linens  were  carried  on  in  the  time  of  Charlemsgne,  chiefly  in 
Lidge.  The  makixigof  thread-lace  originated  in  Flander^  and  Brussds 
and  Mechlin  carried  on  a  large  trade  in  that  article :  in  the  former 
city  more  than  12,000  persons  were  once  employed  in  its  production. 
Early  in  the  14th  century  Louvain  contained  4000  looms  for  wobllens ; 
and  Brussels  and  Antwerp  had  together  as  lai^ge  a  number.     At  a 


Reoibterbd  Gooupation  Of  THE  Land  in  Belgium  (in  English  Acres). 


Frovlnoed. 


I  Antwerp     .     . 
Brabant  .     . 
West  Flanders 
Eaft  Flanders 
Halnaolt     .    . 
Li*ge  .    .     . 
Limburg     .     . 
Luxemburg  . 
Namur  .    .    . 


Total 


I 


292,615 
563,255 
492,039 
518,013 
584,255 
322,780 
243,444 
241,662 
358.874 


3,616,937 


II 


86,959 

88,447 
164,353 

86,307 
119,247 
182,600 

84,871 
456,971 

74,948 


1,344,703 


If 


15,897 
18,980 
13,137 
17,535 
19,448 
12,390 
5,204 
13,109 
14,194 


129,394 


1058 

99 

1403 

546 

5 
12 


74 

32 

454 


I 


80,638 
106,225 

82,897 

74,473 
150,270 
134,183 

44,826 
348,520 
310,230 


3123  565  1,332,262 


11 


3455 
1633 

689 
2965 
1903 

203 
5459 

502 

699 


17,508 


5686 
6455 
7206 
9788 
8058 
4095 
2696 
2476 
3155 


16,772 
19,893 
13,999 
18,257 
21,662 
18,546 
15,657 
19,131 
18.590 


49,615  162,507  34,163 


7480 
1987 
1871 
6020 
1781 
4999 
1927 
4001 
4097 


4,391 

205 

11,713 

4,545 

2,718 

524 

1,290 

69 

620 


1 
I 


1^6,705 

8,119 

11,384 

2,<(}2 

P,047 

33,627 

190,?»48 

5,066 

119,462 


26,075  562,140  7,278,992 


I 


700,098 
811,331 

•  799,288 
740,816 
919,792 
714,947 
596,322 

1,091,512 
904,886 


11 


412,689 
599,697   I 
662,345   i 
802,263   I 
710.907   I 
580,431 
440,7I>0 
944,000 
500,729 


5.653,961 


This  table  renders  it  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  products  which 
are  most  characteristic  of  the  seversl  provinces.  The  great  extent 
of  cultivation  here  shown  has  been  efifected  by  a  long  course  of 
industry  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the  soil  naturally  being 
unproductive.  The  most  general  objects  of  cultivation  are  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  and  the  other  cereals.  Flax  is  a  staple  commodity  : 
its  culture  is  pursued  with  great  care  and  success,  and  Belgian  flax 
commands  a  high  price  in  the  markets  of  England  and  France,  to 
both  of  which  countries  it  is  lai^ely  exported.  Hemp  is  also  grown 
to  some  extent.  The  artificial  grasses,  clover,  trefoil,  lucerne,  and 
sainfoin  are  among  the  most  valuable  crops :  the  clover  especially  is 
of  very  superior  quality,  and  a  good  deal  of  clover-seed  is  exported  to 
England.  Turnips,  cairots,  Swedish  turnips,  parsnips,  and  potatoes 
are  raised  to  a  considerable  amount  by  field  culture.  Beet  is  largely 
grown,  there  being  several  considerable  manufiictories  of  beet-root 
sugar.  Hops,  as  shown  by  the  table,  are  grown  to  some  extent.  The 
vine  is  not  very  extensively  cultivated,  but  it  appears  to  succeed 
along  the  valley  of  the  Maas.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  some  situations, 
but  less  than  formerly.  Chicory,  madder,  and  woad  are  also  raised 
for  exportation.  All  or  nearly  all  the  fruits  grown  in  En^and  are 
cultivated,  and  many  kinds  in  huige  quantities ;  all  the  usual  European 
vegetables  are  raised  veiy  largely  for  the  markets. 

The  forests  and  woodlands,  as  has  been  seen,  occupy  a  considerable 
area :  it  is  also  customary  to  plant  trees  on  the  borders  of  fields  and 
around  the  villages.  The  forests  are  chiefly  in  Luxembui^  and 
Li^pe ;  these  two  provinces,  with  Namur,  include  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  Forest  of  Ardennes.  All  the  usual  European  trees  are 
grown ;  the  most  common  are  the  oak,  the  chestnut,  horse-chestnut, 
beech,  elm,  ash,  walnut,  hornbeam,  fir,  and  different  descriptions  of 
poplars.  The  forests  of  Luxembui^  afford  the  main  supply  of  oak 
for  naval  and  other  purposes ;  and  of  charcoal  for  the  irou-works. 
Plantations  of  Scotch  and  other  firs  have  become  numerous.  The 
laws  for  the  preservation  of  timber  are  very  strict. 

The  breedmg  and  rearing  of  cattle  are  chiefly  pursued  in  East  and 
West  Flanders,  in  Limbux^g,  and  Luxemburg.  A  good  deal  of  attention 
has  been  paid  within  the  last  few  years  to  the  improvement  of  the 
breeds,  and  a  mai'ked  improvement  is  said  to  be  already  visible.  From 
a  comparison  of  the  most  recent  available  returns,  the  present  stock 
of  homed  cattle  in  Belgium  may  be  estimated  at  very  little  under 
1,000,000.  The  dairy  is  an  important  source  of  the  farmer^s  income. 
Butter  is  made  in  large  quantities,  both  for  home  oonsumption  and 
exportation. 

The  Flemish  horses  have  always  borne  a  high  reputation,  and 
increased  efforts  have  been  made  of  late  to  sustain  it.  The  horses 
bred  for  exportation  are  chiefly  heavy  draft  horses,  of  which  large 
numbers  are  annually  sold.  The  total  number  of  horses  in  the 
kingdom  is  about  800,000. 


date  not  quite  so  remote  Ghent  employed  between  80,000  and  40,000 
looms  for  the  weaving  of  woollen  and  linen  goods.  It  is  mentioned 
that  the  weavers  of  that  city  once  mustered  16,000  to&i  in  aims 
under  the  banners  of  their  respective  trades.  The  city  of  Antweqi^ 
at  the  time  of  its  captiure  in  1585  by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  governor 
of  the  Spanish  Netnerlands,  contained  a  large  population  employed 
in  manufacturing  woollen  and  silk  goods ;  but  at  Uiat  time,  through 
the  tyranny  of  its  conquerors,  the  artisans  were  driven  away,  ttod 
many  of  them  took  refuge  in  England,  where  their  example  and 
instruction  were  of  great  use  for  the  improvement  of  the  English 
manufactures.  After  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  both 
the  manufactures  and  trade  of  Belgium  de<£ned  still  further ;  but  a 
reaction  commenced  a  few  years  later,  and  the  improvement  has 
since  steadily  continued.  The  intersection  of  the  country  by  xmUwaja 
has  quickened  the  energy  of  the  people,  and  opened  new  markets 
for  the  various  productions ;  and  the  manufactures  of  Belgium  are 
now  far  more  active  and  flourishing  than  at  any  recent  period.  The 
woollen  manufacture  is  now  actively  prosecuted  at  Verviers,  Liige, 
Dolhaim,  Hodimont,  Charleroi,  Toumay,  Mons,  Staveloty  Thuin, 
Tpres,  and  Poperinghe.  Nearly  50,000  workmen  are  employed  in 
this  branch  of  industry  at  Tpres,  the  chief  seat  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture. At  Verviers  the  production  of  the  finer  kinds  of  cloth 
employs  a  large  number  of  hands.  The  making  of  serges,  camlets, 
and  the  coarser  stuflb  is  most  extensively  pursued  in  Antwerp  and 
Hainault  The  cotton  manufacture  has  increased  to  a  remariLabfe 
extent  within  the  last  few  years;  many  large  factories  have  been 
and  more  are  being  established  in  various  places,  but  hand- 
looms  are  still  very  numerous.  East  Flanders  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  cotton  manufacture,  the  most  important  establishments  being  at 
(j^hent,  but  Antwerp  shares  in  the  businesa  About  125,000  work- 
men are  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture ;  the  goods  produced 
are  of  the  annual  value  of  verv  nearly  3,500,000^  Flax  as  we  have 
said  is  one  of  the  staple  productions  of  the  Belgian  soil ;  a  very 
large  quantity  of  it  is  exported,  but  a  laige  quantity  of  it  is  retained 
for  home  manufacture.  The  culture  and  manufacture  of  flax  are 
said  to  employ  nearly  400,000  persons.  Linen  is  made  throughout 
Flanders,  especially  at  Ghent^  St.  Nicolas,  Termonde,  Lockeren,  and 
Alost  Damasks  and  the  finer  linens  are  most  largely  made  at 
Courtray  and  Bruges ;  they  are  also  made  in  considerable  quantities 
at  Brussels,  Neuve  Eglise,  Toumay,  Mechlin,  Oudenarde,  Grammont^ 
Renait,  &c.  A  very  large  steam-factory  has  recently  beoi  established 
at  Li^ge  for  the  manufacture  of  linens.  The  value  of  the  linen  goods 
annually  manufactured  in  Belgium  is  upwards  of  4,000,000£.  Brussels 
carpets  have  long  been  famous.  The  manufacture  though  considmable 
had  declined,  but  appears  to  be  reviving.  The  chief  seat  of  the 
manufacture  is  at  Toumay,  where  about  2500  persons  are  employed 
in  it;  but  what  are  called  Brussels  carpets  are  also  made  in  oonsiaec^ 
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able  nnml^'B  ai  Antwerp,  Qhent^  Bruges,  and  Courtray.  The  silk 
manufacture  is  of  growing  importance.  Its  principal  seats  are  in  the 
provinces  of  Antwerp  and  Brabant ;  and  the  finest  kinds  of  silks, 
satins,  and  yelyets  are  woven.  Brussels  lace  has  always  been  con- 
sidered of  almost  or  quite  unequalled  beauty  and  value.  It  is  still 
made  in  Brussels  of  the  most  elegant  and  costly  kind  in  large 
quantities,  as  well  as  much  of  a  less  expensive  description.  It  is 
also  extensively  made  at  Antwerp,  Li^ge,  Tumhout,  Bruges,  Menin, 
Tpres,  Ghent,  &c.  Tulle  is  mostly  made  at  Ghent,  Mechlin,  and 
Termonde.  In  order  to  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  the  Belgian 
lace,  a  loce-school  has  been  established  at  Mons  for  instruction  in  the 
art  of  designing  and  preparing  lace-patterns,  and  in  attaining  the 
greatest  possible  skill  in  making  the  fabric.  Hosiery  is  made  to  a 
large  amount. 

Iron  founding  and  the  manufacture  of  machinery  has  increased  to 
a  very  considerable  extent.  The  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  is  at 
Lidge,  near  which  city  a  vast  establishment  was  foimded  in  1816  by 
Mr.  J.  Cockerill,  an  Englishman.  This  is  now  one  of  the  largest  iron 
works  in  the  world,  and  the  machinery  made  in  it  is  said  to  rival  the 
finest  made  in  England.  Machinery  is  now  made  also  in  Brussels, 
Bruges,  Charleroi,  and  other  places.  At  Li6ge  is  a  lai^e  cannon 
foundry.  The  manufacture  of  fire-arms  is  likewise  carried  on  to  a 
very  great  extent :  it  is  said  that  more  fire-arms  are  made  in  Li^e 
than  in  all  France.  Large  quantities  of  guns  and  pistols  are  exported 
to  North  and  South  America.  Cutlery  is  largely  manufactured  at 
Li^ge,  Namur,  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  some  of  the  other  large  towns. 
Nail  and  tool  making  employ  a  great  number  of  hands.  Charleroi  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  nail  manufactures.  There  are  a  good  many 
copper  foundries.  The  making  of  porcelain  and  glass  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent  at  Namur  and  Li^ge.  Mathematical  and  musical  instru- 
ments are  made  in  considerable  quantities  for  exportation.  The 
making  of  silk  hats  is  a  considerable  source  of  employment :  straw 
hats  are  also  made  very  laz:gely.  The  printing  trade  of  Brussels 
and  other  lar^  towns  has  grown  to  be  an  important  branch  of  the 
national  industry,  owing  chiefly  to  the  practice  of  reprinting  at  a 
cheap  rate  pirated  editions  of  new  and  popular  French  works.  The 
paper  manufacture  has  also  largely  increased  in  consequence. 
Cabinet-making,  coach-bvdlding,  and  other  branches  of  manufacture 
which  call  for  ingenuity  of  design  as  well  as  mechanical  skill  are 
practised  with  very  marked  success.  At  Spa  large  quantities  of  fancy 
articles  are  manufactured  of  a  kind  very  similar  to  the  English 
*  Tunbridge-ware.' 

Among  the  most  important  branches  of  manufiioturing  industry 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  sugar-refining,  which  is  carried  on  very 
extensively.  The  making  of  beet-root  sugar  is  also  prosecuted  with 
much  diligence.  Brewing  and  distilling  are  lai^ly  carried  on  :  there 
are  nearly  3000  breweries  and  above  1000  diatillerieB  at  work  in  the 
kingdom.  Spirits  are  an  important  article  of  oxport  Soap  is  made 
very  largely.  Oil,  both  of  the  ordinary  and  fancy  kinds,  and  perfumery 
are  made  and  exported  in  very  considerable  quantities. 

The  external  trade  of  Belgiimx  for  a  while  sufiered  greatly  from  the 
I'evolution  by  which  it  was  separated  from  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  retained  all  tlie 
colonies  which  belonged  to  the  united  kingdom  and  monopolised  the 
trade  with  them.  But  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  Schelde 
and  the  great  increase  of  the  manufactures  of  Bellgium  led  to  the 
opening  of  new  markets,  and  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  kingdom 
are  again  in  a  prosperous  and  steadily  improving  condition.  Belgium 
possesses  now  about  150  merchant  ships,  and  the  ships  annually 
entering  her  ports  are  of  about  300,000  tons  burden.  The  value  of  the 
imports  into  Belgium  in  1851  was  9,642,360/. ;  that  of  the  exports  from 
Belgium  in  the  same  year  being  10,153,120/.  The  classes  of  products 
imported  and  exported  were,  in  1850  as  follows: — Raw  materials, 
imports  4,009,680/.,  exports  4,666,400/.;  provisions,  &c.,  imports 
3,905,480/.,  exports  l,798,000l;  manufactured  articles,  imports 
1,545,840/. ;  exports  4,086,480/.  France,  England,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  t^e  United  States,  and  Russia  are  the  ooimtries  with  which 
the  largest  commerce  is  earned  on;  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  between  Belgium  and  those  countries  in  1851  being — France, 
imports  2,261,560/.,  exports  2,944,800/. ;  England,  imports  1,975,240/., 
exports  1,534,760/. ;  the  Netherlands,  imports  1,559,800/.,  exports 
1,596,160/.;  the  German  Confederation,  imports  918,880/.,  exports 
1,556,840/. ;  the  United  States,  imports  718,600/.,  exports  704,640/.; 
Russia,  imports  481,040/.,  exports  82,240/.  A  large  import  trade  is 
also  carried  on  with  various  states  in  South  America,  Cuba,  and  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  the  total  being — ^imports  1,222,640/.,  exports 
616,120/. 

The  principal  articles  which  Belgium  supplies  to  England  are  oak- 
bark,  flax,  madder,  clover-seed,  and  sheep's  wool :  in  return  for  which 
we  send  various  kinds  of  East  India  and  West  India  produce,  tobacco, 
and  cotton  wool,  besides  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures, 
consisting  principally  of  brass  and  copper  manufactures,  cotton  manu- 
factures and  yam,  hardware,  earthenware,  salt,  woollen  and  worsted 
yam,  and  woollen  manufactures.  A  great  part  of  the  cotton-yam  and 
cloths  and  the  tobacco  which  are  exported  hence  to  Belgium  are  not 
intended  for  consumption  there,  but  are  smuggled  across  the  French 
frontier  by  means  of  dogs  trained  for  the  purpose,  by  being  pampered 
in  France  and  half  starved  and  otherwise  ill-used  in  Belgium. 


About  200  boats  are  now  employed  in  the  sea-fisheries,  and  the 
trade  appears  to  be  steadily  increasing. 

Inhamtantt,  Rdigion,  idttccUion,  <kc. — The  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  Belgium,  comprising  about  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  population,  are  mostly  Flemings,  ppeaking  the  Flemish  lan- 
guage ;  those  of  the  south-eastern  provinces  are  French,  speaking  on 
the  western  side  the  Picard  and  on  the  eastern  the  Walloon  dialect  of 
the  French  language.  The  Belgians  are  almost  entirely  Roman 
Catholics ;  there  being  only  about  13,000  Protestants  and  1000  Jews 
in  the  kingdom.  The  people  of  all  religious  persuasion^  however 
enjoy  the  most  perfect  freiedom  in  everything  connected  with  the 
expression  of  their  opinions  and  the  modes  of  worship  which  they 
may  adopt.  The  incomes  of  the  ministers  of  each  denomination  of 
religionists  are  derived  from  the  public  treasury.  The  Catholics  are 
under  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  Archbishop  of  Malinea  and  of  five 
bishops,  namely,  of  Bruges,  Ghent,  Li^ge,  Namur,  and  Toumay. 
There  are  28  Protestant  ministers  with  government  allowances 
ranging  from  16/.  to  168/.  Convents  and  religious  establishments  are 
numerous 

Belgium  contains  government  imiversities  at  Ghent  and  Li^e,  a 
Roman  Catholic  University  at  Louvain,  and  a  Free  University  at 
Brussels:  in  these  are  classes  for  theology,  medicine,  law,  moral 
philosophy,  and  physical  and  mathematical  sciences.  The  number  of 
students  is  somewhat  imder  1500.  Brages,  Brussels,  Namur,  and 
Toumay  and  some  other  of  the  larger  towns  contain  a  public  school 
(Ath^n^e),  in  which  the  usual  branches  of  a  superior  education  are 
taught ;  there  are  also  nine  or  ten  gymnasia,  or  schools  of  a  similar 
but  somewhat  lower  character.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous 
elementary  schools  (^coles  primaires)  in  the  dxfierent  provinces :  in 
number  they  are  nearly  5700,  and  they  are  attended  by  about 
450,000  scholars,  or  nearly  one  scholar  to  10  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. Schools  for  special  instruction  are  very  numerous  :  among  them 
maybe  mentioned  the  celebrated  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Antwerp,  which  is  always  attended  by  a  large  number  of  students, 
and  several  well  attended  schools  of  painting,  of  design,  and  of  music 
(conservatoires) ;  military  and  naval  schools ;  a  theological  seminary  in 
each  diocese,  besides  several  Roman  Catholic  colleges;  industrial  and 
communal  schools. 

Charitable  institutions  of  various  kinds,  hospitals,  lunatic  asylums, 
ftc.  are  very  ntunerous.  At  Hougstraeten  is  a  great  pauper  colony, 
and  there  are  besides  five  lar^e  workhouses,  or  pauper  establishments, 
which  serve  for  the  whole  kingdom. 

Government,  Lofws,  Finance, — Belgium  is  called  a  limited  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  The  succession  is  limited  to  the  direct  male  line, 
to  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  females  and  their  descendants.  In  default 
of  a  male  heir,  the  king,  with  the  consent  of  the  legislative  chambers, 
may  nominate  his  successor,  and  in  further  default  of  such  nomination 
the  throne  is  declared  vacant. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  king  and  two  chambers — ^the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  members  of  these 
chambers  are  elected  by  citizens  paying  not  less  than  42  francs 
(1/.  13«.  3c/.)  annually  of  direct  taxes.  The  members  are  elected  for 
certain  divisions  or  places,  but  by  one  of  the  articles  of  the  constitu- 
tion it  is  expressly  declared  that  the  deputies  and  senators  shall 
consider  themselves  as  representing  the  whole  nation,  and  not  simply 
the  provinces  or  divisions  from  Which  they  are  sent.  The  number  of 
deputies  is  fixed  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  population,  so  that 
the  proportion  of  one  deputy  for  40,000  inhabitants  must  in  no  case 
be  exceeded.  Each  representative  must  be  a  Belgian  by  birth  or 
naturalisation,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  civil  and  political  rights, 
of  at  least  25  years  of  age,  and  having  his  permanent  residence  within 
the  kingdom.  The  members  of  the  representative  chamber  are 
elected  for  four  years,  renewable  one  half  every  two  years.  The  king 
has  the  power  to  dissolve  the  chambers,  either  simultaneously  or 
separately.  The  decree  or  act  of  dissolution  must  contain  a  provision 
convoking  the  electors  within  forty  days,  and  the  new  chambers  in 
two  months. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  exactly  one-half  the  number  of  members 
in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  the  senators  are  elected  by 
the  same  citizens  who  elect  to  that  chamber.  The  senators  are 
elected  for  eight  years ;  they  are  renewed  one-half  every  foiu:  years ; 
but  in  case  of  dissolution  of  course  the  election  must  comprise  the 
whole  number  of  which  the  Senate  is  composed.  The  quauficationB 
requisite  for  a  senator  are,  that  he  must  be  a  Belgian  by  birth  or 
naturalisation,  in  full  possession  of  all  political  and  civil  rights,  domi- 
ciled within  the  kingdom,  at  least  40  years  of  age,  and  paying  iu 
direct  taxes  at  least  84/.  sterling.  In  those  provinces  where  the  list 
of  citizens  who  possess  this  last-mentioned  qualification  does  not  reach 
the  proportion  of  one  in  6000  of  tiie  population,  that  list  is  enlai^ged 
by  the  admission  into  it  of  the  names  of  those  citizens  who  pay  the 
greatest  amount  of  direct  taxes,  so  that  the  list  shall  always  contain 
at  least  one  person  who  is  eligible  to  the  Senate  for  every  6000 
inhabitants  of  the  province. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  paid  for  their 
services  at  the  rate  of  about  16/.  monthly  during  the  contiunance  of 
the  session.  The  senators  do  not  receive  any  pay.  The  presumptive 
heir  to  the  throne  is  of  right  a  senator  at  the  age  of  18,  but  he  has  not 
any  voice  in  the  proceemngs  until  25  years  of  age.    All  proceedings 
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of  the  Senate  during  the  time  whep  the  Chamber  of  Representattves 
is  not  sitting  are  without  force. 

^  Eaeh  branch  of  the  legislature  may  originate  laws,  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  every  law  relating  to  the  receipt  or  expenditure  of  money 
for  public  purposes  must  be  first  voted  by  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  ordinary  sittings  of  both  chiunbers  are  held  in  public ; 
but  each  chamber  on  the  demand  of  the  president  or  of  ten  members 
may  form  itself  into  a  secret  committee,  and  when  so  formed  it  rests 
with  the  majority  of  the  chamber  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
sittings  shall  continue  to  be  secret  If  a  member  of  either  of  the 
legislative  houses  accepts  an  office  of  emolument  under  the  crown  he 
isomediately  vacates  his  seat  until  re-elected.  The  president  and 
vice-presidents  of  eaeh  chamber  are  nominated  by  its  members  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session. 

The  <£ambers  assemble  as  of  right  every  year  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  November,  unless  they  shall  have  been  previously  called 
together  by  the  king.  The  session  must  last  at  least  forty  days :  its 
prorogation  is  pronounced  by  the  king. 

The  number  of  citizens  registered  as  elect<}rs  in  the  lists,  as  they 
stood  in  each  province  in  1852,  was  82,683  in  the  towns,  and  45,545 
in  the  country,  in  sll  78,328 ;  to  which  are  to  be  added  certain  official 
voters,  making  the  aggregate  somewhat  over  1 00,000. 

The  person  of  the  king  is  declared  sacred.  His  ministers  are 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  government.  No  act  of  the  king  can 
have  any  legal  effect  until  countersigned  by  one  of  his  ministers,  who 
by  that  means  becomes  responsible. 

The  king  appoints  and  dismisses  his  ministers  at  pleasure.  He 
nominates  to  civil  and  militaiy  offices.  He  promulgates  the  rules  and 
orders  necessaiy  to  insure  the  execution  of  laws,  but  has  no  power  to 
dispense  with  or  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  laws.  The  king 
commands  the  land  and  sea  forces,  declares  war,  and  makes  treaties 
of  peace,  of  alliance,  and  of  commerce,  communicating  thp  same  to 
the  legislative  chambers  as  speedily  ss  the  public  safety  and  interest 
permit.  Commercial  treaties  have  no  legal  effect  until  they  have  been 
assented  to  by  the  chambers.  No  cession,  exchange,  or  addition  to 
the  national  territoiy  can  be  made  except  by  means  of  a  law  passed 
'  in  conjunction  with  the  chambers. 

The  king  is  declared  of  age  at  eighteen  years.  Before  he  can 
exercise  the  Amotions  of  royalty  he  must  take  the  following  oath  in 
presence  of  both  legislative  chambers — "I  swear  to  observe  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  Belgian  people;  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  the  nation  and  the  integrity  of  its  territory." 

If  at  the  death  of  the  king  his  successor  should  be  a  minor,  the 
two  chambers  meet  together  in  order  to  appoint  a  regent.  The 
regency  cannot  be  intrusted  to  more  than  one  person,  who  before  he 
can  enter  upon  his  office  must  take  the  oath  just  recited. 

In  case  the  throne  should  become  vacant,  the  chambers  deliberating 
together  shall  appoint  a  provisional  regent ;  both  chambers  are  then 
dissolved,  and  must  meet  again  at  latest  in  two  months,  when  the 
new  chambers,  sitting  in  deliberation  together,  are  to  supply  the 
vacancy. 

No  man  can  be  appointed  a  minister  of  state  who  is  not  a  Belgian 
by  birth  or  naturalisation.  No  member  of  the  royal  family  can  be  a 
minister.  The  ministers  have  the  right  of  attending  and  speaking  in 
either  of  the  chambers,  but  can  only  vote  in  one,  provided  they  have 
been  elected  members  thereof.  The  chambers  may  require  the  pre- 
sence of  ministers.  In  no  case  can  the  king  screen  a  minister  fh>m 
responsibility. 

The  king  has  the  right  of  coining  money  and  of  conferring  titles  of 
nobility,  but  without  granting  thereby  any  peculiar  privileges,  such 
being  repudiated  by  a  fundamental  article  of  the  constitution,  which 
declares  all  Belgians  to  be  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  without  any 
distinction  of  orders. 

Judges  receive  their  appointments  directly  from  the  king,  and  hold 
them  for  life,  so  that  they  cannot  be  superseded  but  by  their  own 
consent,  or  by  a  judgment  pronounced  in  open  coiurt,  and  for  reasons 
publicly  declared  on  that  occasion.  The  trial  by  jury  is  established 
mr  all  criminal  and  political  chaiges,  and  for  offences  of  the  press. 

No  taxes  can  be  levied  by  the  state  unless  previously  established 
by  a  law  passed  bv  the  chambers ;  and  all  such  taxes  must  be  voted 
annually,  tiie  laws  by  which  they  are  established  expiring  at  the  end 
of  a  year.  The  contingent  of  the  army  is  voted  under  the  same 
limitation. 

Personal  liberty  and  liberty  of  conscience  are  guaranteed  to  every 
oitixen  by  the  constitution  in  the  fullest  sense ;  all  are  amenable  to 
the  laws,  and  all  are  placed  equally  under  their  protection. 

The  law  is  administered  by  a  tribunal  de  paix  in  each  canton,  a 
tribunal  de  premiere  instance  in  each  a^rondissement,  and  courts  of 
appeal  at  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Li^ge.  Tribunals  of  commerce  for  the 
settlement  of  commercial  differences  are  established  in  all  the  principal 
commercial  towns.  The  criminal  population  of  Belgium  appears  to 
be  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  that  of  either 
France  or  England,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  increasing. 

The  French  language  is  that  used  in  all  public  affiurs.  The  French 
decimal  system  is  adopted  for  the  money,  weights,  and  measures  of 
Belgium. 

The  total  revenue  of  Belgium  for  the  year  1852  amounted  to 
4,692,4102. ;  for  1853  it  was  4,924,9702.     The  expenditure  for  185? 


was  4,848,4072. ;  for  1858  it  was  5,808,8282. ;  but  m  these  eitiiDit« 
the  charges  for  canals  and  railways,  which  amounted  in  1852  to 
1,068,8202.,  are  not  included.  The  following  shows  the  diitribatiaD 
of  the  veoeipts  and  expenses  for  1858 : — 

Recbifis  roB  1853. 
Direct  Taxes  (land-tax,  j^rsonal  taxes,  and  patents)       .    £l,S42,j90 

Dues  from  Mines s^sk 

Ciutoms 930,000 

Exeiia  (on  salt,  foreign  wines  and  brandies,  home-n^^  \ 

brandy,  spirits,  beer,  vinegar,  and  sngar)                  .  j  ^^^'^ 

Stamps,  ke 039,800 

National  Domains  (tolls,  dues,  ke,) 172,000 

Postage  Does U6,000 

Railwayt  and  Electric  Telegraph 695,000 

Dover  Steam-packet 8,000 

Sundries ST4,464 

£4,9)4,976 
EXPEKDITURB   FOR  185S. 

National  Debt £l,SS4,77) 

Civil  List I34,6S7 

Ministry  of  Jnstiee 479,361 

„  Foreign  Aflktrs 81,474 

.,  Home  Aflkirs  (de  PiatMetir)       .        ...    S74,SS) 

„  Fablio  Works 6Se,733 

„    ■       War 1,597,450 

„  Finances 449,6:S 

Deficiencies  and  Bepaymenta 60,930 

£3,303,328 

The  pubUc  debt  remaining  unredeemed  fai  1858  amounted  tc 
35,789,542^.,  ot  which  9,481,478f.  is  part  of  the  pubUc  debtof  tb« 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  ^iraa  appointed  to  be  paid  by 
Belgium  at  its  separation  from  the  Netherlands  in  18S0. 

The  military  establishment  of  Belgium  consists  of  the  ciTie  guard 
and  the  regular  army.  The  civic  or  national  guard  of  the  kin^idom 
is  raised  for  the  purposes  of  defending  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  monarchy  and  the  people,  of  maintaining  order,  upholding  the 
laws,  and  preserving  the  territory  of  Belgium  horn  invadoo.  This 
guard  is  unequally  divided  into  three  corps  (bans).  The  fint  two 
bans,  which  form  Uie  available  militia^  or  the  only  portion  which  has 
been  called  into  active  duty,  comprise  about  90,000  mea  The 
government  is  authorised  to  give  a  more  active  and  elBdent  chancer 
(mobiliser)  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  this  arm  of  the  serrica  when- 
ever it  deems  it  necessary.  * 

The  more  regular  or  standing  army  consists  of  12  rogiments  of 
infantry  of  the  line ;  8  of  foot  chasseurs ;  1  of  grenadiers ;  2  of  hone 
chasseurs ;  2  of  lancers ;  2  of  cuiraasierB ;  1  of  guides ;  4  of  artilleiT,  bat- 
tering  train,  sappers  and  miners,  ftc ;  forming  in  all  an  eSeetiTearmy 
of  about  100,000  men ;  but  of  them  only  somewhat  under  40,000  are 
kept  on  actual  duty.  The  remainder  can  be  called  into  serrioe  Id  a 
few  days.    [Sse  Supplembnt.] 

(Xavier  Heuschling,  Buai  »ur  la  8lali$tique  Giniraie  de  la  B^giqn*; 
Ducpetiaux,  Royaume  de  Bdgique^  dte. ;  Official  Rapportt,  BnU^at, 
Ac. ;  Quetelet,  Annwiiirt  de  F  Obtervaloirt  de  BruxdUt,  kc) 

BELQOROD,  or  BJELQOROD,  once  the  capital  of  a  provinee,  hut 
now  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  province  of  Kursk,  in  the  louth- 
eastem  part  of  Russia  in  Europe,  is  situated  in  50**  58'  K.  lai,  86'  f 
K  long.,  distant  90  miles  S.  from  the  city  of  Kursk.  It  is  tnyened 
by  the  small  river  Ziolka,  or  Wessolka,  and  is  neariy  4(  milei  io 
circuit :  the  population  is  about  10,000.  This  town  was  originally 
built  in  the  reign  of  Fedor  Ivanovitsh  in  the  yesr  1597,  when  it«  site 
was  a  chalk-hill,  whence  it  was  called  Bjel-Gorod,  or  '  White  Town; 
but  it  was  afterwards  removed  about  a  mile  lower  down  to  iti 
present  situation,  in  a  valley  between  two  hills.  It  is  divided  iato 
the  Old  Town  and  the  New  Town,  and  has  three  suburbs;  the  Old 
Town  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  ditcb,  but  the  Kew  Ton 
by  palisades  only.  Belgorod  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop^  has  tvo 
monasteries,  ten  chur<£eB  of  stone  and  Uiree  of  wood,  and  ^tk 
charitable  asylums.  There  are  several  manufactories  va.^f  ^^ 
particularly  for  refining  and  pressing  wax  and  for  spinniag  sw 
weaving;  and  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  hemp,  ^'^^'^ 
honey,  wax,  leather,  soap,  &c.  Three  fidrs,  to  which  a  gr»t  number 
of  dealers  from  the  south  of  Russia  resort,  are  held  in  the  «>^.^' 
the  year.  The  environs  are  extremely  productive  in  frait>  for  wucn 
the  district  is  much  celebrated :  whole  fields  are  hud  out  in  grovm; 
water-melons.  . 

BELGRADE,  or  BIELO-ORAD  (White  City),  is  the  capital  (rf«w 
principality  of  Servia  in  European  Turkey,  and  is  situated  in  44  W 
N.  lat.,  20*  39'  E.  long.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Save  with  the  Daaub^ 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  both  rivers,  which  are  here  veiy  brow  m 
navigable.  . 

Belgrade  is  the  Sigindunum  of  Ptolemaus,  the  SingiduDum  oi  »« 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  the  Singedum  of  Procopiua  The  cjy 
was  founded  by  the  Romans,  afterwards  totslly  destroyed  bytw 
Barbarians,  and  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  *»'^"^.^! 
strongly.  The  Roman  ci^  was  opposite  to  Tauranum  (nowJemiiD; 
in  Pannonia.    A  trace  of  its  former  name  is  still  retsiaed  by  i 
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holm  in  the  SaT«  called  Singui)  not  far  from  the  present  aite  of  the 
town. 

The  Belgrade  of  modem  times  was  founded  by  Stephen  Dushan, 
the  Serbian  Krai,  in  the  year  1372,  and  is  divided  into  four  quarters. 
The  most  oonspicuous  of  these  \b  the  Citadel,  which  forms  the  centre 
uf  the  town,  and  is  constructed  on  a  steep  acclivity  about  100  feet 
nigh,  jutting  out  into  the  Danube ;  while  the  glacis  on  the  other  side 
descends  gradually  for  600  paces,  until  it  meets  the  first  line  of  houses 
in  the  town.  The  first  objects  that  meet  the  eye  on  entering  the 
Citadel  are  the  remains  of  the  arsenal  and  magasines  erected  by  the 
Austrians  during  their  possession  of  Belgrade  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  The  ascent  from  these  buildings  leads  to  a  lofty  quad- 
rangle consisting  of  two  stories,  and  built  partly  of  wood  and  partly 
of  stucco.  This  edifice,  though  the  residence  of  a  pasha  of  three  toils, 
is  a  sink  of  every  species  of  filth,  and  has  been  the  theatre  of  the 
most  brutal  atrocities  which  the  Turk  could  devise  against  his  Chris- 
tian captive.  This  was  the  spot,  for  instance,  where  Bhigas  the  Qreek 
was  sawed  into  pieces  limb  by  limb,  and  where  siz-and-thirty  Servians 
in  the  year  1815  were  impaled,  in  violation  of  the  pledge  that  their 
liven  tthould  be  spared.  The  Citadel-barracks  are  constructed  for  the 
accommodation  of  2000  troops,  which  in  ordinary  times  form  the 
garrison.  The  works  of  the  fortress  have  been  long  out  of  repair,  and 
the  great  iron  guns  on  the  ramparts  ill-mounted  and  badly  kept ;  but 
at  tihe  time  we  write  (October,  1853)  the  defences  have  been  put  in 
a  most  efficient  state,  and  the  garrison  lai^ly  increased,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  threatened  war  with  Russia.  Near  the  barracks  stands 
the  old  square  tower  called  Ne  Boaz  (Be  not  afraid),  built  in  1343  by 
Dnshan.  The  principal  mosque  in  the  town,  which  is  a  handsome 
building  with  the  great  tower  Benoviso  rising  from  its  interior,  stands 
within  the  Citadel  In  another  part  of  the  Citadel  stands  the  old 
Konak,  or  palace  of  the  pasha,  which  is  built  in  the  oriental  style 
with  projecting  eaves  and  open  galleries.  Water  is  supplied  to  the 
Citadel  firom  very  deep  wells. 

The  flames,  bombardments,  and  other  havoc  of  war  have  left  little 
standing  of  the  former  town  of  Belgrade.  The  modem  erections  con- 
stitute the  three  remaining  quarters,  which  are  divided  into  the 
Water  Town,  the  Rascian  Town,  and  the  t^alanka.  Water  l^own 
occupies  a  confined  space  on  the  edge  of  the  banks  of  the  Save,  close 
to  its  confluence  witn  the  Danube,  and  is  the  best  built  quarter  of 
the  town.  It  contains  the  palace  of  the  Greek  bishop,  a  new  cathedral, 
which  is  a  lai^ge  but  interesting  building  finely  situated  on  an  elevated 
position  in  the  town,  fourteen  mosques,  the  fish-  and  other  markets, 
an  arsenal,  spacious  barracks,  and  the  custom-house.  It  is  impei:fectly 
protected  on  the  north  and  east  by  an  earthen  wall  eight  feet  high ;  but 
more  strongly  fortified  towai'ds  the  south,  in  which  direction  it  is 
encircled  by  a  wall  of  earth  intermixed  occasionally  with  masonry 
and  brickwork ;  this  wall  is  ornamented  by  a  very  solid  gate,  opening 
upon  the  road  that  leads  to  Constantinople.  The  line  of  defence  is 
provided  with  watch-towers.  South-west  of  the  Citadel,  as  well  as 
west  of  ity  the  Rascian,  or  Servian  Town,  likewise  denominated  the 
Town  of  the  Save,  stretches  from  the  eastern  gate  along  the  ridge  of 
A  hill,  and  descends  to  the  bank  of  the  Save.  It  is  defended  by  walls 
and  p^isades,  is  the  principal  residence  of  the  merchants  and  dealers, 
and  stands  close  to  the  Falanka,  a  line  of  suburbs,  which  surround 
i^e  Citadel  on  the  south  and  east.  These  two  quarters  contain 
several  mosques  and  churches,  two  handsome  besesteins,  or  bazaars, 
1«welve  baths,  and  other  public  edifices,  among  which  is  the  palace  of 
the  prince  of  Servia  and  a  spacious  school  or  college.  The  Servians 
also  have  several  well-built  dwellings  and  a  neat  cofiTee-house  in  this 
part  of  the  town.  The  area  of  Belgrade  is  capable  of  containing  three 
times  the  amount  of  its  present  population  (50,000);  so  wide  are  the 
streets  and  so  scattered  the  houses  of  the  Servian  quarters.  The 
opposite  slope  of  the  hill,  from  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel  to  the 
outer  wall  on  the  Danube,  is  occupied  by  the  Mohammedan  population. 
The  Save  is  lined  with  good  quays. 

The  streets  of  Belgrade  were  not  till  of  late  composed  of  lines  of 
modem  houses,  but  were  in  general  rows  of  wooden  stalls,  in  which  the 
owner  arranged  his  merchandise  with  considerable  taste,  and  paraded 
his  customers,  surrounded  by  his  workmen  intent  upon  their  several 
tasks.  The  barber  and  coflec-vendor  alone  carried  on  their  trade  in 
closed  shops  and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  glazed  windowa  Other 
trades  have  now  however  adopted  to  some  extent  the  European 
mode  of  shopkeeping.  Considerable  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  appearance  of  the  town  during  the  last  sixteen  yeara  To  any 
traveller  fresh  from  western  Europe  &e  motley  population  of  this  town 
is  a  novel  and  highly-interesting  scene ;  the  tailor  and  the  gunsmith,  the 
baker  and  the  victualler,  by  their  white  turbans,  sallow  sombre  faces, 
and  haughty  mien,  will  be  instantly  recognised  as  Turks ;  the  red 
cap,  sharp  eye,  and  insinuating  manners  of  the  merchant  and  dealer 
betray  their  Greek  extraction;  and  the  merry  countenance  of  the 
shopkeeper  smirks  beneath  the  round  close  bonnet  of  the  native 
Servian. 

Belgrade  is  not  now  so  important  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  as  it 
was  in  the  comm^icnment  of  the  18th  century ;  but  it  is  still  the  prin- 
cipal entrep6t  of  the  trade  between  Constantinople  and  Saloniki  on  one 
Bide,  and  Vienna  and  Pesth  on  the  other.  The  exports  include  wool, 
dressed  skins,  buffido  and  cow  hides,  wax,  honey,  tan-bark,  silk,  oxen 
and  cowa^  immense  numbers  of  pigs,  and  firewood.  From  Hungaiy  are 


imported  hardware,  .delft,  porcelain,  pottery,  and  salt ;  and  from 
Semlin,  a  Slavonian  town  about  two  miles  distant,  the  city  is  supplied 
with  wheat,  flour,  oats,  meat,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Thero  i« 
considerable  manufacturing  industry  among  the  inhabitants.  Carpets, 
silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  arms,  and  leather  are  manufactured,  and  there 
are  several  bell-foundries  in  the  town.  The  appetirance  of  the  place 
though  attractive  at  a  distance  is  on  closer  inspection  repulsive, 
from  the  neglect  of  cleanliness  observable  in  the  streets  and  publid 
places.  The  surrounding  country  is  diversified  with  gentle  and 
richly-wooded  hills;  and  the  public  thoroughfares  are  embellished 
with  many  traces  of  Turkish  piety — the  inclosed  well  and  fountain 
and  the  caravanserai 

Belgrade  has  been  the  theatre  of  many  important  events.  It  first 
fell  under  the  Hungariau  sceptre  in  1086,  when  King  Solomon 
wrested  it  from  the  Greek  empire.  Three  years  after  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  1456,  it  was  besieged  by  the  Turks,  but  rescued  from 
their  hands  by  the  gallant  Hunyady,  voyvode  of  Transsylvania,  who 
drove  them  back  with  great  losa  In  1522  the  Turkish  sultan  Solymaa 
succeeded  in  planting  the  crescent  upon  its  walls,  and  it  was  possiassed 
by  his  succesaora  until  the  year  1688,  when  the  elector  of  Bavaria  at 
the  head  of  the  Austrian  forces  laid  siege  to  it  and  expelled  the 
Turks  from  the  town.  Two  years  afterwards  Belgrade  again  fell  into 
their  hands  under  Amurath  II. ;  and  in  1693  the  Imperialists 
re-appeared  upon  the  spot,  but  were  baffled  in  their  endeavour  to 
regain  it.  In  1717  the  celebrated  Prince  Eugene  leading  the  Austrians 
in  his  second  campaign  against  Turkey,  met  his  enemy  under  the 
walls  of  Belgrade  on  the  16th  of  August,  destroyed  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  army,  entered  Belgrade,  and  reduced  the  greater  portion  of 
Servia  under  the  imperial  sway.  In  1739,  about  which  time  Belgrade 
attained  the  height  of  its  commercial  splendour,  the  war  which 
Austria  unadvisedly  undertook  against  Turkey  in  conjunction  with 
Russia  (by  whom  she  was  suddenly  and  faithlessly  abandoned),  termi' 
nated  in  the  signal  defeat  of  her  forces  at  Krotaka  on  the  Danube,  the 
abandonment  of  her  conquests  in  Servia,  and  the  restitution  of 
Belgrade  to  the  sultan  by  the  treaty  which  he  dictated  to  her  generals 
in  a  moment  of  panic.  Austria  retook  Belgrade  in  1789,  but  was 
obliged  to  restore  it  with  her  other  Servian  acquisitions  at  the  peace 
of  Szistova  in  1791.  It  has  iximained  ever  since  in  the  occupation  of 
Turkey,  except  for  a  short  time  during  the  Servian  insurrection, 
which  broke  out  under  the  conduct  of  Czemy  Geoi^ge  in  1804.  The 
intrepid  patriot  laid  siege  to  the  town,  and  expelled  the  Ottomans 
from  it  in  1806;  he  retained  possession  of  Belgrade  until  the  year 
1813,  when  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  abandon  it  to  them.  As  the 
result  of  this  movement  however  the  Servians  gained  their  inde- 
pendence; and  under  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  1815,  by  which 
Turkey  recognises  their  free  institutions,  Belgrade  is  the  only  spot  in 
the  country  where  the  sultan  is  allowed  to  maintain  a  garrison. 

Above  the  town  are  three  long  narrow  islands  in  the  Danube, 
divided  from  the  land  by  a  natural  canal  which  forms  a  safe  harbour; 
and  opposite  the  Servian  quarter,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Save,  lien 
another  islet,  called  the  Gipsies'  Island. 

BELIGRAD.    [Bkrat.] 

BELrZE,  or  BALIZE,  the  chief  town  of  British  Honduras,  in 
Central  America,  is  situated  at  the  southern  mouth  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  in  17**  29'  N.  hit.,  88*'  8'  W.  long. 

The  first  settlement  of  Belize  is  uncertain,  as  the  early  visitors  were 
merely  the  mahogany  and  logwood  cutters,  whose  residence  was  but 
temporary.  The  first  establishment  of  Ihe  English  in  this  quarter 
was  made  by  settlers  from  Jamaica  shortly  after  the  treaty  with 
Spain  in  1667 ;  it  was  much  contested  by  the  Spaniards,  but  was 
confirmed  to  the  British  by  treaty  in  1670.  In  1718  the  Spaniards 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  dispossess  the  British  Another  attempt 
in  1756  was  more  successful;  the  logwood  cutters  were  driven  away, 
and  did  not  return  till  1763.  It  was  not  till  this  re-occupation  that 
their  attention  was  directed  to  the  cutting  of  mahogany,  which  at 
present  forms  the  principal  branch  of  industry  earned  on  by  the 
settlers.  In  September  1779,  the  English  were  again  expelled  and 
their  settlements  destroyed;  but  the  treaty  of  1783  put  them  once 
more  in  possession,  which,  with  the  exception  of  an  unsuccessful 
attack  by  the  Spaniards  in  1798,  has  since  been  imdisturbed. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Belize  abounds  in  lakes  and  swamps,  which 
overflow  during  the  rains.  An  extensive  morass  to  the  north  has 
been  drained.  The  intercourse  with  the  interior  by  land  is  difficult, 
and  travelling  by  the  river  is  also  much  impeded.  The  river  Belize 
rises  in  the  mountains  which  bound  the  Honduras  territory  at  the 
distance  of  about  100  miles  direct  from  the  sea-shore,  tts  course  is 
very  tortuous ;  it  discharges  itself  into  the  bay  of  Honduras  by  two 
mouths;  one  as  already  mentioned  at  the  town,  the  other  about 
34  miles  to  the  north-west :  the  latter  is  however  not  accessible. 
Tne  falls  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  river  and  the  scenery  along  the 
banks  are  extremely  grand.  Eight  or  ten  miles  above  the  lakes  ai 
the  back  of  the  town  the  rapids  begin ;  and  farther  on  is  a  rapid  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  with  a  considerable  ftdl.  Gold  has  oeen 
found  in  small  quantities  in  a  branch  of  this  river;  and  on  the  banks 
maize,  rice,  yams,  and  plantains  are  cultivated. 

Belize  town  is  provided  with  a  substantial  wooden  bridge  over  the 
river.  The  houses  are  convenient  and  well  built,  constructed  of  wood, 
and  raised  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground  on  pillars  of  mahogany 
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The  streets  are  regular,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
town  is  defended  by  Fort  Geoi^  and  several  batteries.  During  the 
years  1845-6*7  a  spacious  iron  market-house  was  constructed :  a 
powder  magazine  was  built,  with  a  house  for  the  officer  in  charge ; 
ot.  John's  church  was  nearly  rebuilt;  the  Qovemment  House  was 
repaired ;  {he  public  hospital  was  enlarged,  and  a  tank  constructed ; 
a  lighthouse  was  built  on  Manger  Key ;  and  a  ferry-house  was  built 
eight  miles  up  the  riyer.  During  1848  the  new  works  in  progress 
included  an  iron  lighthouse  at  Half  Moon  Key;  a  police  station-house; 
a  new  church,  to  be  called  St,  Maxy's ;  and  a  new  iron  church  sent 
out  from  England.  There  are  two  parishes,  each  of  which  has  a 
church;  the  Wesleyans  and  Baptists  have  chapels.  There  are  five 
judicial  courts  in  Belise :  the  Court  of  Ordinaiy,  and  the  Supreme, 
Grand,  Summary,  and  Police  courts.  A  local  police,  with  a  fire 
establishment,  was  formed  in  1846.  There  is  a  common  jail,  which 
IB  now  too  small  for  its  purpose.  There  is  a  Grammar  school,  formed 
in  1846  by  a  re-arrangement  of  a  previous  Free  school ;  in  1847  it 
had  175  pupils ;  it  is  under  a  board  of  inspection.  The  Wesleyans 
and  Baptists  have  schools  in  Belize.  The  Public  Hospital  was 
founded  in  1820;  and  an  excellent  institution  called  the  Fancourt 
Dispensary  was  founded  in  1847.  A  Seaman's  Hospital  has  been 
bult.  Belize  ia  the  seat  of  the  Honduras  legislature,  which  consists 
of  a  superintendent,  and  an  electoral  body  called  the  Public  Meeting. 
Honduras  is  not  exactly  a  colony,  but  a  settlement  under  the  control 
of  the  governor  of  Jamaica.  The  clergy  of  Belize  are  under  the  bishop 
of  Jamaica. 

Belize  is  the  centre  of  trade  in  British  Honduras.  The  imports  in 
1848  amounted  in  value  to  166,612/.,  and  the  exports  to  353,7822. 
The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  manufactured  goods  from  Great 
Britain.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  mahogany,  logwood,  rose- 
wood, hides,  tortoise-shell,  fustic,  cochineal,  indigo,  sarsaparilla,  and 
cocoa-nuts.  Among  the  items  for  184S  were  7,947,983  cubic  feet  of 
mahogany,  4882  tons  of  logwood,  1775  tons  of  hides,  23,520  lbs.  of 
sarsapariUa,  and  319,943  cocoa-nuts.  The  ships  which  entered  in 
1848  were  100  (27,457  tons);  those  which  cleared  out  wore  115 
(28,947  tons).  Most  of  the  mahogany  trade  of  Honduras  is  centred 
in  five  or  six  extensive  establishments  at  Belize,  by  whom  all  the 
mahogany  cutters  are  employed.    [Honduras^  Bbitibh.] 

(Cohnial  Btportt,  1847-8-9.) 

BELL  (or  INCHCAPE)  BOCK,  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  at  the 
opening  of  the  bay  formed  by  the  Red  Head  in  Forfarshire  and  Fife- 
ness,  and  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  river  Tay,  in  56"  25'  N. 
lat.,  2**  23'  W.  long.  From  Fifeness  it  is  distant  Hi  geographical 
miles,  bearing  N.E.  by  E. 

A  lighthouse  was  erected  and  a  light  first  exhibited  in  1811.  The 
light  is  108  feet  above  the  medium  level  of  the  sea.  A  bright  light 
and  a  red  light  are  exhibited,  each  attaining  its  greatest  strength 
every  four  minutes.  Two  bells  in  foggy  weather  are  tolled  by  machi- 
nery night  and  day,  at  intervals  of  half  a  minute.  Prior  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the'  Ughthouse  many  wrecks  took  place  on  this  rock,  which 
was  the  more  dangerous  from  having  deep  water  all  round  it.  The 
erection  of  this  lighthouse  is  a  fine  example  of  engineering  skill. 

(Stevenson's  Account  of  the  Bell  Bock  Lighthotue,  4to.,  1824  ; 
Dessiou's  NoHh  Sea  Pilot.) 

BELLAC.    [ViBNNB,  Haute.] 

BELLEGARDE.    [Ain  ;  PTRiN^ES  Orientales.] 

BELLE-ILE-EN-MER  (the  Roman  VindUis,  in  Breton  Guedel),  an 
island  on  the  west  coast  of  France,  alittle  N.W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, 
is  included  in  the  department  of  Morbihan.  The  island  is  of  an  oblong 
form :  its  greatest  length  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  about  12  miles, 
its  greatest  breadth  about  6,  and  it  is  distant  about  6  miles  from  the 
peninsula  of  Quiberon.  It  is  surrounded  by  rocks  and  small  islets. 
The  climate  is  very  mild  and  healthful,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  island 
abounds  in  excellent  pasturage,  and  a  great  number  of  horses  are 
reared.  Belle-He  forms  a  canton  which  is  divided  into  four  communes 
— Palais,  Bangor,  Locmaria,  and  Sauzon — so  called  from  the  chief  towns 
or  villages  on  the  island.  Palais  stands  on  the  north-east  coast ;  it  has 
a  small  harbour  in  which  there  is  a  good  anchorage.  There  is  a  light- 
house here  with  a  fixed  light  of  the  first  class.  The  town  is  in  47^  21' 
N.  lat,  3*"  9'  W.  long. :  population  of  the  commune  4544.  Palais  is 
well  built,  and  is  defended  by  a  citadel.  Bangor  stands  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  has  a  population  of  1742;  near  it  stands  a 
lighthouse,  lately  erected,  which  is  275  feet  high,  and  has  a  revolving 
light  of  the  first  class  eclipsed  every  alternate  minute.  Its  position  is 
47"  19'  N.  lat,  8'  14'  W.  long.  Locmaria  is  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  island,  and  has  a  population  of  1599.  Sauzon  is  built  at  the  north- 
western point  of  the  island ;  it  has  a  small  shallow  harbour,  outside  of 
which  there  is  a  good  roadstead:  population,  1454.  The  inhabitants 
of  Belle-He  engage  in  the  pilchard  fishery  frt)m  June  to  October.  The 
island  contains  several  druidical  monuments.  The  soil,  which  rests  on 
crystallised  rocks  interspersed  with  mica  schist  and  steatite  is  good, 
yielding  excellent  pasture  and  wheat  The  surface  is  about  160  feet 
above  the  sea,  level,  and  treeless;  it  is  furrowed  by  a  few  small 
valleys  hollowed  out  by  brooks  of  veiy  pure  water,  which  rise  from 
springs  near  the  centre  of  the  island.  A  fine  reservoir  was  constructed 
by  Yauban  near  Palais,  where  the  French  navy  take  in  their  supplies 
of  fresh  water.     Salt  is  made  on  the  island. 

In  the  10th  century  Belle-Ue  was  in  possession  of  one  of  the  Counts 


of  Comouailles,  who  presented  it  to  the  abbey  of  Quimperl^  The 
abbot,  unable  to  defend  the  island  in  time  of  war,  obtained  l«ave  in 
the  16th  century  to  give  it  in  exchange  for  other  property  to  Marshal 
de  Retz,  who  fortifi^  the  island  and  built  several  houses  upon  it 
In  1658  Belle-He  came  by  purchase  into  the  family  of  Fouquet,  who 
spent  considerable  sums  on  its  improvement  In  this  family,  the  head 
of  which  took  the  title  of  Marquis  of  BeUe-He,  the  possessdon  of  the 
island  remained  till  1718,  when  the  regent  Origans  united  it  to  the 
property  of  the  crown  in  exchange  for  the  county  of  Gisors  and  other 
manors.  The  English  seized  the  island  in  1761,  and  restored  it  in 
1768.  In  the  expedition  to  Quiberon  in  1795  they  failed  in  an  attempt 
upon  the  island. 

{JHctionnaire  de  la  France,  Paris,  1845.) 

BELLEI3LE,  a  small  island  lying  about  15  miles  N.  from  the  most 
northerly  point  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  and  about  the  same 
distance  E.  from  the  coast  of  Labrador.  It  is  placed  near  the  middle 
of  the  north-eastem  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Belleisle,  in  51^  57'  N. 
lat,  and  55""  40'  W.  long.  The  island  is  about  20  miles  in  ciremn- 
ference.  Wheat  is  produced  on  the  island,  also  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables.  Belleisle  has  a  small  convenient  harbour,  called  Lark 
Harbour,  on  the  north-west  side,  capable  of  receiving  only  small 
Tcssels ;  and  at  the  east  point  is  another  small  harbour  or  cove  which 
will  admit  only  fishing  shallops. 

BELLEISLE,  STRAIT  OF,  a  channel  which  divides  Newfoundland 
from  Labrador  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  and  forms  the 
northern  entrance  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence. 
The  length  of  the  strait,  from  its  commencement  at  Belleisle  island 
to  its  termination  at  Grand  Point  on  the  Labrador  coast,  is  about  80 
nules,  and  its  general  width  about  12  miles. 

This  passage  is  considered  unsafe,  and  is  in  consequence  sddom 
frequented  in  the  usual  course  of  navigation  hy  yessels  entering  the 
St  Lawrence.  The  Labrador  side  of  the  strait  is  much  indented  with 
bays,  among  which  are  Temple  Bay,  Wreck  Cove,  Green  Bay,  Red 
Bay,  and  Black  Bay.  The  coast  of  Newfoundland  along  the  strait  is 
without  indentations. 

BELLESME,  or  BELL&ME.     [Orke.] 

BELLEVILLE.    [Seine.] 

BELLEVILLE-SUR-SA6NR     [Rh6»b.] 

BELLEVUE-LES-BAINS.    [Bourbon-Lanct.] 

BELLEY.    [AiN.l 

BELLINGHAM,  Northumberland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  north-west  division  of  Tindale  ward,  U 
situated  in  55**  8'  N.  lat,  2"  18'  W.  long. ;  34  miles  W.N.W.  from 
Newcastle,  and  294  mUes  N.N.W.  from  London.  The  pariah  (one  of 
those  formed  by  the  division  of  Simonbum  parish  in  1811)  compre- 
hends the  township  of  Bellingham,  and  the  'quarters'  of  East 
Charlton,  West  Chariton,  Leemailing,  the  Nook,  and  Tarretburn, 
with  an  aggregate  area  of  15,540  acres,  about  one  half  of  which  is 
uninclosed  moor  land  :  the  population  of  the  township  of  Belliugbam 
in  1851  was  770,  of  the  entire  parish  1594.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Northumberland  and  diocese  of  Durham.  Bell- 
ingham Poor-Law  Union  contains  37  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  211,719  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  6395. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  declivity  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  North  Tyne.  The  chapel  is  a  small  ancient  building  with  a  finely 
groined  stone  roof.  There  are  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and 
United  Presbyterians.  In  the  township  are  two  day-schools  (one  of 
them  with  a  small  endowment),  and  a  library ;  and  several  day-echoola 
are  in  the  other  parts  of  the  parish.  A  few  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  manufactures.  There  is  a  small  weekly  market  on  Satur- 
day ;  and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs,  one  of  which  is  a  cattle  fair.  A 
county  court  is  held  at  Bellingham. 

(Hutchinson's  NortkunUfcrUind ;  Mistorical  and  Descriptive  View  if 
Northumberland. ) 

BELLINZONA.    [TiciNO,  Canton  of.J 

BELLUNO,  a  delegation  or  province  of  Austrian  Italy,  formerly 
part  of  the  territories  of  Venice.  The  province  is  bounded  W.  by 
the  Tyrol,  E.  by  Friuli,  N.  by  Carinthia,  and  S,  by  the  province  of 
Treviso.  In  ad<&tion  to  the  former  Venetian  district^  *  il  Bellnneee,* 
it  now  includes  the  territories  of  Feltre  and  Cadore  :  the  population 
of  the  province  is  about  125,000.  The  country  is  mountainous  and 
abounds  with  good  pasturage.  It  also  contains  numerous  extensive 
forests,  from  which  great  quantities  of  timber  are  cut  and  floated 
down  the  river  Piave  to  Venice.  Of  these  forests  one,  the  forest  of 
Cansejo,  known  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  as  the  Sylva  Consilia,  is 
the  lai^gest  in  Upper  Italy.  The  Piave,  which  is  the  chief  riyer  of  the 
province,  rises  in  the  Alps,  and  after  flowing  in  a  southeriy  direction 
through  the  province  enters  Treviso,  where  it  turns  to  the  south-east 
and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Venice  a  few  miles  north  of  the  dty  of 
Venice.  Cattle,  the  produce  of  the  daixj,  copper  and  sine,  of  which 
there  are  productive  mines,  with  the  forest  timber,  constitute  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  country.  The  vine  and  other  fruit-trees  thrive  on 
the  lower  hills  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Piave.  The  country  abounds 
with  game.  The  chief  town,  Belluno,  is  built  on  a  hill  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Piave,  55  miles  N.N.E.  from  Padua.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
bishop  of  Belluno-Feltre,  and  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the 
delegation  :  the  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs  is  about  11,000. 
The  town  is  well  built^  has  a  handsome  cathedral  built  after  the 
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dedgp  of  Palladio ;  the  goyenor^B  palace,  also  a  fine  structure ;  a  rich 
hosptal;  a  good  public  library ;  a  gymnafrinTn  ;  a  high  school  for  the 
education  of  females,  and  several  elementaiy  schools  for  the  children 
of  both  sexes.  It  is  also  adorned  with  several  marble  fountains.  The 
manufactures  include  silk  fabrics,  hats,  leather,  and  earthenware. 
Ruts  are  held  in  February  and  April.  Marshal  Victor,  one  of 
Napoleon's  generals,  took  his  title  of  Duke  of  Belluno  from  this  town. 

The  following  towns  in  the  province  ipay  be  mentioned  : — Cadore, 
or  Pietfe-di-Cadore,  population  about  2000,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Piave,  22  miles  N.N.W.  from  Bellimo,  is  noticeable  as  the  birth-place 
of  Titian.  Auronto,  population  8100,  about  80  mfles  N.E.  from 
Belluno,  has  in  its  vicinity  the  richest  zinc  mines  in  Italy  and  an 
extensive  pine  forest.  Agordo^  population  2600,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Cordevole,  a  feeder  of  the  Piave,  about  12  miles  N.W.  from 
Belluno,  is  famous  for  its  copper  mines,  the  richest  in  Italy,  which  are 
situated  in  the  valley  of  Imperina  near  the  town.  Jfrf,  or  Mdo, 
population  4000,  on  %Le  right  bank  of  the  Piave,  about  9  miles  S.W. 
from  Belluno,  possesses  a  market  FeUre^  or  FdCria,  population  5500, 
situated  on  elevated  ground  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Colineda  and 
the  right  bank  of  the  Piave,  17  miles  S.W.  from  Belluno,  has  a  cathe- 
dral, a  college,  and  an  ecclesiastical  seminary.  Some  trade  is  carried 
on  in  com,  wine,  and  oiL  There  are  silk-twist  and  wax  bleaching 
factories.  This  town  has  some  fortifications.  Marshal  Clarke,  one 
of  Napoleon's  generals,  was  created  Duke  of  Feltre. 

(Balbi's  QiograpUe,) 

BELMtJLLET,  coun^  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  a  post  and  market-town, 
and  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  KHcommon  and  barony 
of  Erris,  is  situated  at  the  extremily  of  an  isthmus  which  connects 
the  Mullet  with  the  mainland,  and  separates  Blacksod  Bay  on  its 
southem  side  from  the  smaller  bay  called  Broadhaven  on  its  northern 
side.  It  is  in  54"  14'  N.  lat.,  9"  66'  W.  long. ;  199  miles  W.N. W.  from 
Dublin,  and  40  miles  N.W.  from  Castlebar.  The  population  of  the 
town  in  1861  was  985,  exclusive  of  400  persons  in  the  auxiliary  work- 
house and  6  in  the  bridewell  The  town  has  sprung  up  almost  entirely 
since  1825,  and  the  export  trade  has  increased  since  that  time  from 
100  tons  to  near  2000  tons.  A  fishery  pier  has  been  also  erected.  A 
canal  has  been  cut  across  the  isthmus,  which  is  here  only  400  yards 
broad,  so  as  to  connect  the  two  bays.  The  estimate  for  the  work  was 
90002.,  towards  which  a  parliamentaiy  grant  was  obtained  to  the  amount 
of  50002.  The  houses  are  generally  wdl  built,  and  slated.  Quarter  and 
petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  town,  and  there  are  a  chapel,  a  school- 
Louse  m  which  a  Protestant  congregation  meet,  a  dispensary,  a  bride- 
'well,  and  stations  of  the  coast  guard  and  the  revenue  police.  Bel- 
xnullet  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  15  electoral  divisions,  of  the  extent 
of  177,988  acres,  and  had  a  popuhition  in  1841  of  22,922,  in  1851  of 
14,388.    A  monthly  fair  is  held  in  the  town. 

BELOOCHISTAN,  or  the  country  of  the  Beloochees,  extends  along 
the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ooean  from  the  river  Indus  nearly  to  the 
xnouth  of  the  Persian  Qulf,  beginning  on  the  east  with  Cape  Monze,  or 
Has  Mooaree,  and  terminating  near  Cape  Jask  on  Uie  west.  In  the 
interior  it  extends  fiuther  east  and  west,  so  that  its  extreme  botmda- 
ries  are  the  meridians  of  57**  50'  and  69**  10'  E.,  and  the  parallels  of 
24**  50'  and  80**  40'  N.  Its  average  length  is  upwards  of  600  miles, 
and  its  average  breadth  about  800  miles :  the  whole  area  is  about 
200,000  square  miles. 

The  central  parts  of  Iran  (Persia)  are  occupied  by  extensive  deserts, 
"whieh  extend  from  south-east  to  north-west  upwards  of  600  miles, 
«nd  in  breadth  in  some  places  from  400  to  500  miles.  These  deserts 
are  mclosed  on  aH  sides  "bf  a  wide  border  of  mountain  tracts.  Beloo- 
chifitan  forms  the  most  southem  part  of  thas  border,  and  separates 
the  deserts  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
deserts  is  inchided  in  its  boundary,  and  is  called  the  desert  of  Beloo- 
diiatan. ' 

The  desert  forms  its  northern  boundary,  except  at  its  north-eastem 
comer,  where  an  elevated  mountain  region  extends  southward,  and 
terminating  in  a  single  range  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  divides 
Beloocfaistan  from  Sinde;  but  a  considerable  tract  lying  on  the 
declivity  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Khan  of  Kelat^  and  forms  the  province  of  Cutch  GKmdava.  The 
westem  boundary  of  Belooohistan  is  likewise  formed  by  mountain 
ranges,  which  be^  on  the  coast  and  stretch  northward  to  the  desert, 
div^ing  the  Persian  province  of  Kemiaa  from  .the  Beloochoe 
districts  of  Eohistan  and  Bushknrd. 

The  Hala  Moimtains,  which  begin  at  Baa  Mooaree  and  rise  abrupth' 
to  a  conspicuous  height,  run  for  about  100  miles  north-east.  This 
portion  of  them  is  sometimes  called  the  Lukkee  Mountains,  which 
separate  the  plains  on  the  Indus  ftom  those  of  the  province  of  lAs,  and 
ore  traversed  by  the  Lukkee  Pass  near  26°  N.  bt.  Near  this  parallel 
the  principal  chain  begins  to  run  due  north,  kSSL  continues  thus  to 
the  most  northern  extremity  of  the  country,  where  they  ore  crossed 


by  the  celebrated  Bolon  Pass.  At  the  samer  place  (26^  N.)  a 
lateral  ehain  branches  off  to  the  north-west,  in  which  direction  it  c(m- 
turaes  fbr  upwards  of  200  miles,  declining  afterwards  gradually  to  the 
north  and  north-east,  tiU  it  teraainates  nearly  at  the  most  northern 
point  of  Belooohistan  with  the  Ajrum  range.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  Airum  range  the  Tukkatoo  Mountains  begin,  and  running 
east  soon  jom  the  Hua  range,  which  is  here  called  the  Umbor  Moun- 
talsfl.  The  highest  summit  «f  the  Tukkatoo  range,  caDed  the  peak 
<aoa  SIT.  TOii.  I. 


of  Tukkatoo,  is  estimated  to  attain  a  height  of  11,000  feet  above 
the  sea. 

These  ranges  inclose  a  tract  of  upland  country  varying  in  breadth 
from  100  to  200  miles,  and  comprehending  the  provinces  of  Jhalawan 
and  Sarawan,  with  the  intervemng  district  of  Relat,  and  the  two  dis- 
tricts of  Muatoong  and  Shawl,  which  form  the  most  northern  angle 
of  Beloochistan.  The  province  of  Shawl  was  in  1839  temporarily 
annexed  with  the  adioming  provinces  of  Mustoong  and  Cutchee  to 
the  dominions  of  Shah  Soojah,  the  Afghan  ally  of  the  British 
government. 

Throughout  a  considerable  part  of  this  upland  district  the  surface 
is  covered  with  a  succession  of  high  mountains  and  narrow  valleys, 
with  only  small  levels  between  them.  The  highes  tpart  of  this  moun- 
tain tract  is  about  Kelat,  where  the  elevation  may  probably  be  8000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  To  the  south  as  well  as  to  the  north 
of  it  are  some  plains  of  considerable  extent,  which,  like  a  succesdon 
of  terraces,  seem  to  decrease  in  elevation  as  they  recede  from  the  cen- 
tral mass.  These  plains  are  generally  divided  from  one  another  by 
ridges  twenty  miles  and  upwards  in  breadth.  That  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Sarawan  which  is  to  the  west  of  the  mountains,  and  borders 
on  the  desert,  has  a  large  portion  of  level  ground  stretching  out  in 
extensive  plains. 

In  the  higher  parts  of  this  upland  country  snow  falls  from  October 
to  the  end  of  February;  and  from  the  close  of  November  to  the 
beginning  of  February  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  it ;  at  the 
same  time  the  frost  is  very  intense  and  commonly  attended  with 
north-east  winds.  A  good  deal  of  rain  falls  in  February  or  March ;  to 
this  succeeds  the  dry  season,  which  lasts  to  September.  September 
and  October  are  showery,  and  so  is  the  whole  cold  season  except 
during  frosty  weather,  when  the  air  is  keen  and  bracing.  The  heat 
is  never  unpleasant,  except  occasionally  a  few  days  at  the  close  of  the 
summer,  and  in  the  countiy  bordering  on  the  great  desert. 

The  mountains  consist  of  hard  black  or  gray  rocks,  and  the  soil  in 
the  plains  an<l  valleys  is  mixed  with  such  a  profusion  of  pebbles  and 
stones  that  there  is  often  no  appearance  of  mould ;  yet  in  some  places 
the  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  jawaree  {Holcua  sorghwn)  are  plentiful, 
and  other  places  afford  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle. 
Wheat  is  sown  in  August  and  September,  and  reaped  the  June  fol- 
lowing. Rice  is  only  planted  in  the  low  valleys,  where,  there  is  a 
supply  of  water  to  keep  it  flooded,  which  is  only  practicable  in  the 
southem  districts.  In  the  northern  districts  there  is  no  stream  laiger 
than  a  rivulet,  except  when  swollen  by  heavy  rains  or  melted  snow. 

Kdcst,  or  Rdaut-e-Nautaeer,  is  the  residence  of  a  khan,  whose 
dominion  extends  over  a  country  larger  than  England.  This  town  is 
inclosed  with  a  wall  of  mud,  and  stands  partly  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  on  which  the  citadel  is  built.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  and  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants.  The  town  was 
stormed  by  a  British  force  imder  Qeneral  Willshere,  on  the  18th 
November  1839,  when  Mehrab  Khan,  the  Kelat  chief,  was  slain.  Thic 
was  alleged  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of  the  Beloochees  on 
the  Briilsh  troops  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  when  advancing  into 
AiJB^hanistan  through  the  Bolan  Pass.  Newaz  Khan,  a  former  candi- 
date for  the  khanship,  was  placed  in  power  by  the  British.  After 
some  months  the  friends  of  Nussur  Khan,  son  of  Mehrab  Khan, 
having  acquired  strength,  besieged  Kelat,  and  forced  Newaz  Khan  to 
abdicate.  A  British  officer.  Lieutenant  Loveday,  was  takenprisoner, 
and  after  a  captivity  of  some  months  was  put  to  death.  K!elat  was 
retaken  and  occupied  for  some  time  by  the  British  in  1841. 

Among  the  smaller  towns  are  Sarawan  and  Kharan,  in  the  province 
of  Sarawan,  and  Zuhuree  in  Jhalawan.  In  the  district  of  Shawl  is 
Quettah,  a  place  of  some  trade,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  5687  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  Quettah  is  described  as  ''a  most  miserable  mud 
town,  with  a  small  castle  on  a  mound,  on  which  there  was  in  1839 
a  small  gun  on  a  rickel^  carriajgre."  (Hough's  'Narrative  of  the 
Operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Indua') 

At  the  northem  extremity  of  the  upland  country  the  plains  of  Iran 
approach  nearer  to  those  on  the  Indus  than  at  any  other  place ;  and 
OS  a  smaller  number  of  mountain  ridges  here  opposes  the  progress  or 
the  traveller,  this  district  has  been  chosen  for  the  common  line  of 
communication  between  the  high  plains  of  Iron  and  those  on  the 
Lower  Indus.  Two  passes  b^gin  at  the  town  of  Quettah  in  Shawl. 
One  traverses  the  Hala  Mountains  in  a  southern  direction,  and  leads 
to  the  town  of  Dadur  in  Cutch  Qundava.  This  is  the  Bolan  Pass, 
so  famous  in  the  late  Afghan  war.  The  Bolan  Pass  is  about  00  miles 
in  length,  traversed  by  the  Bolan  River.  It  is  a  stupendous  rocky 
defile,  traversed  by  a  bad  road  covered  with  loose  fiints,  surmounting 
at  first  by  a  scarcely  perceptible  ascent,  and  afterwards  by  a  difficult 
acclivity,  the  great  Bndioo  chain  of  hills,  as  the  northem  part  of  the 
Hala  Motmtams  is  sometimes  called.  On  the  north  it  opens  upon 
the  district  of  Shawl,  a  wide  phun  bounded  by  noble  mountain  ranges 
intersected  hy  many  ^arkling  streams  and  dotted  with  orchards  and 
vineyards,  llie  highest  part  of  the  Bolan  Pass  is  about  6000  feet 
above  the  level  of -Se  sea.  (Kayo's  '  Afghan  War.')  The  other  road 
passes  from  Quettah  south-west  to  Mustoong,  thence  south  to  KelatL 
and  from  Kelat  in  a  south-eastem  direction  to  Qundava,  the  capital 
of  ^e  province  of  Cutch  Gundova.  The  latter  pass  is  practicable  for 
loaded  camels. 

The  pTovtaoe  of  (hO^  Omdava  extends  on  the  eastern  side  of  t^M 
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Hala  Mountains,  and  belongs,  properly  speaking,  to  the  plains  on  the 
Indus,  but  is  separated  from  that  riyer  by  a  desert  tract  Its  length 
from  north  to  south  is  about  120  miles,  but  the  habitable  and  ferale 
part  of  it  IB  little  more  than  60  miles  broad.  The  southern  boundary 
IB  fonned  by  a  jungle  of  low  trees,  which  between  Saatee  and  Poonoo 
runs  east  and  west,  and  extends  southward  to  the  Indus,  whose  banks 
itfUnges. 

The  whole  of  this  proYinoe  consists  of  a  plain  of  arid  white  soU,  the 
erusted  surface  of  which  in  dry  weather  is  cracked  like  the  dried  bed 
of  a  marsh.  In  the  rainy  season  the  riyers  inundate  a  large  portion 
of  the  plain,  and  their  water  is  carried  by  canals  and  embazucmenta  to 
the  places  which  lie  farther  o£^  and  is  reseryed  to  fertilise  the  country 
in  we  drv  season.  The  two  most  considerable  riyers  are  the  Naree 
and  the  Kauhee,  both  of  which  issue  from  the  mountains  where  the 
Tukkatoo  range  crosses 'the  Umbar  chain,  and  unite  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  plain.  Its  course  hence  is  southerly,  and  it  is  said  to 
lose  itself  in  the  sand  and  impenetrable  jungle.  This  riyer  has  an 
immense  quantity  of  water  when  heayy  rains  preyail  or  the  snow  on 
the  mountains  melts,  but  it  is  often  almost  dry  for  months  at  a  time. 

In  this  plain  the  year  is  dirided  into  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  the 
rainy.  The  rainy  season  lasts  during  the  south-west  monsoon  (from 
July  to  September),  and  the  dry  season  occupies  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  winters  are  mild,  but  the  heat  of  the  summer  is  oppressiye. 
In  summer  the  Bad^  Suinoom,  or  Pestilential  Wind,  blows  frequently, 
and  many  people  lose  their  Uyes  by  it  In  dutch  Qundaya  many 
sorts  of  grain  are  cultiyated  to  a  great  extent^  more  especially  jawaree, 
bigree  (nolcui  tpiecUtu),  and  wheat,  besides  cotton,  indigo,  sugar, 
madder,  fruits,  and  til  (Setamum),  or  assafostida.  The  yillages  are  yery 
numerous.  Gundaya,  the  capital,  is  not  so  large  as  Kelat,  but  it  is  better 
built,  and  probably  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants.  The  other 
considerable  places  are  Dadur  (near  the  southern  entrance  of  the 
Bolan  Pass),  Bhag,  and  Lhereei 

The  proyince  of  Xau,  which  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  is  a  plain  perfectly  flat  On  the  banks  of  the  riyers  abundant 
crops  of  grain,  sugarH»nes,  &c,  are  grown.  The  remainder  of  the 
country  is  partly  coyered  with  sand  and  partly  bare  and  stony,  or 
diyersified  with  thick  jungle.  Along  the  sesrcoast  a  salt  marsh 
extends  twelye  or  fifteen  miles  inland,  which  is  diyersified  with 
tamarisk  and  other  jungle,  and  in  many  places  perfectly  white  with 
salt  To  the  north  of  Bela  the  country  is  imdmating,  and  towards 
the  mountains  it  is  hilly. 

This  plain  is  separated  from  Sinde  by  the  Hala  Mountains,  and  by 
another  chain  from  Mukran.  This  latter  chain  branches  ofif  from  the 
upland  region  to  the  north  of  26""  N.  lat,  and  runs  in  a  south-western 
and  southern  direction  to  Ras  Kutcherie,  where  it  terminates  on  the 
shores  of  the  bay  of  Sonmeany.  On  tiiis  chain  a  Hindoo  pagoda 
called  Hinglats  stands,  from  which  it  receiyes  the  name  of  Hinglats 
Mountains.  Two  passes  lead  oyer  this  range,  one  at  the  temple, 
called  the  Hinglats  Pass,  and  the  other  farther  to  the  north  near  Bela, 
•ailed  Bela  Pass.  Two  passes  likewise  trayerse  the  Hala  Mountains ; 
one  not  far  from  the  coast  leads  to  Kurachee,  and  the  other  farther 
to  the  north  to  Hyderabad.  There  is  one  pass  to  the  upland,  which 
is  called  Kohun  Waty  or  the  Mountain  Road. 

The  whole  coast  of  this  prorince  lies  on  the  bay  of  Sonmeany, 
which  is  formed  on  the  east  by  B>as  Mooaree  and  Olulney  Island^  the 
Bibacta  of  Nearchus,  and  on  the  west  by  Gape  Arubah,  or  Oremarrah, 
in  Mukran.  It  is  a  large  sheet  of  water,  said  to  be  free  from  rocks  or 
shoals,  and  contains  a  good  port,  named  by  Nearohus  Port  Alexander. 
This  bay  receiyes  the  riyer  Poorally,  the  Arabia  of  Nearchus,  which 
rises  north-east  of  Bela,  runs  along  the  base  of  the  Jhalawan  Motm- 
tains,  and  afterwards  turns  to  the  south,  in  which  direction  ittrayerses 
the  plain  and  reaches  the  sea  about  two  miles  south-west  of  the  yillage 
of  Sonmeany.  At  Lyaree,  20  miles  N.N.K  from  Sonmeany,  it 
becomes  narigable  for  small  boats.  At  Bela  it  is  only  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  yards  wide^  and  a  foot  or  two  deep  in  the  dry  season,  but 
during  the  rains  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across  and  unfordable.  The 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  riyer  has  only  two  ^Kthoms  of  water  on  it  at 
low  water,  but  near  the  yillage  of  Sonmeany  the  riyer  la  from  6  to  7 
£&thomB  deep.  Bela  or  Beylah,  the  capital  of  the  proyince,  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Poorally.  It  consists  of  houses  buUt  of  mud  and  has  about 
6000  inhabitants.    In  its  yicinity  the  sugar-cane  is  much  cultiyated. 

The  countries  which  we  have  described  were  formerly  tributary  to 
the  khan  of  Kelat  and  perhaps  are  so  stilL  In  the  remainder  of 
Beloochistan  his  authority  is  only  nominaL 

The  proyince  of  Meckran  or  Mukran,  called  Gedrosia  by 
the  ancient  geographers,  extends  from  the  western  boundary  of 
Lus  and  Jhalawan  to  the  borders  of  Persia,  and  from  the  shoras 
of  the  sea  to  the  desert  of  Beloochistan.  It  is  diyided  from  this 
desert  by  a  ranee  of  mountains,  called  the  Wushutee,  or  Much 
Mountains,  which  run  east  and  west,  and  on  the  east  are  con- 
nected with  the  mountains  of  Jhalawan,  on  the  west  decline  to 
the  northward  and  join  the  mountain  region  of  Kohistan.  Another 
range  of  mountains  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Wushutee  Moun- 
tains, at  a  distance  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  being 
on  the  east  connected  with  the  Hinglata  range,  and  on  the  west  with 
the  mountain  region  called  Bushkuzd.  Kone  of  these  ranges  seems 
to  attain  anv  great  height  The  southern  range  diyides  Mukran  into 
two  parts^  the  upland  and  ooast>  but  both  are  veiy  little  known.         | 


The  upland  of  Mukran  seems  to  consist  of  a  suoosssion  of  plains, 
diyided  fr^m  one  another  by  ridges  of  hills  or  mountains,  which, 
oommonly  running  north  and  south,  connect  the  two  mountain  ranges 
which  fonn  its  boundary.  The  soil  of  these  plains  g^fflierally  can- 
sisting  of  bare  rock,  and  laige  tracts,  according  to  Arrian,  are  coyered 
by  sand.  {*  Anab.  Alex.'  yi  24,  Ac)  Most  of  these  plains  seem  to 
be  at  no  great  eleyation  aboye  the  leyel  of  the  sea,  because  nearly  in 
all  of  them  the  date-palm  grows,  and  produces  exigent  fruit  The 
best  are  those  of  the  yalley  of  Ponjgoor,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  prorinca. 

The  sea-ooast  consists  of  flat  bare  plains,  which  contain  many  salt 
marshes,  and  extend  to  the  base  of  the  nearest  mountainsi  Thej* 
frequency  diow  no  trace  of  ycgetation:  Nearchus  says  ('Indikc^' 
chap.  26)  that  the  sheep  which  were  supplied  by  the  natiyes  to  the 
ships  of  Alexander  had  a  fishy  taste  from  being  fed  on  fish,  there 
being  no  grass  in  the  country.  The  wretched  mode  of  life  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  coast,  to  whom  the  Greeks  gaye  the  genoal  name 
of  Ichthyophagi,  or  Fish-eaterB,  is  described  by  Nearchus  (chap.  29). 

The  proyinces  of  Mukran  and  Lus  haye  four  seasons,  two  wet^  one 
hot,  and  .one  cold.  The  first  wet  season  begins  in  February  or  Maxx^ 
and  lasts  only  two  or  three  weeks ;  the  wind  then  blowa  from  the 
north-west.  The  second  wet  season  comes  on  with  the  south-west 
monsoon,  and  continues  through  June,  July,  and  August  These  wet 
seasoxui  are  particularly  &yourable  to  the  growth  of  giaaB,  and  change 
many  tracts  into  pasture  ground.  The  hot  season  begins  after  the 
rain  in  spring,  and  continues  till  October,  those  montns  excepted  in 
which  the  south-west  monsoon  blows.  The  heat  is  sometimes  so 
excessiye,  as  to  preyent  eyen  the  natiyes  from  yenturing  abroad  during 
the  days  called  the  EhoormaPus,  or  Date  Ripening,  which  takes  place 
in  August  The  cold  season  lasts  from  December  to  February,  but 
even  then  the  air  la  warmer  in  Mukran  and  Lus  than  at  any  fame  in 
the  upper  parts  of  Jhalawan  and  Sarawan. 

No  part  of  Beloochistan  suffers  more  fr^m  scarcity  of  water  than 
Mukran,  except  the  desert  Owing  'to  the  stony  and  sandy  nature  of 
the  sur&ce,  and  its  slight  eleyation,  the  abundant  rain  which  deacpnds 
is  not  absorbed,  and  no  permanent  streams  are  formed.  The  waters 
courses,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  are  usually  oveqgruwn  with 
impenrious  jungle^  in  which  camels  and  goats  find  a  supply  of  food, 
and  wild  beaists  obtain  shelter. 

The  riyer  Suduck  forms  a  small  harbour  at  its  mouth,  a  mile  from 
which  is  the  yillage  Pusunee,  a  plAoe  of  some  trade. 

The  riyer  Dustee  Nuddee,  or  Bugwur,  is  a  small  riyer  at  its  mouUi, 
but  it  is  supposed  that  it  runs  a  distance  of  six  or  seyen  degrees  of 
latitude  in  a  direct  line  to  the  coast,  and  that  the  water  from  its 
northern  extremity  trayerses  little  less  than  a  thousand  miles.  It 
seems  to  be  the  same  riyer  which  under  the  name  of  Boodocr 
trayerses  the  desert  of  Beloochistan,  and  in  Sarawan  is  called  Bale. 

Kedge  is  a  small  decayed  town  of  about  8000  inhabitants ;  it  stands 
on  the  Dustee  Riyer  at  the  foot  of  a  high  rock,  crowned  with  a  amall 
fortress. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Mukran  stands  an  extensiye  mass  of 
mountain  ridges,  called  Bushkurd,  in  which  the  hills  seem  to  rise  to 
a  considerable  eleyation,  and  to  indose  high  and  cold  yalleysi  They 
are  inhabited  only  byherdsmen. 

The  mountains  of  jCohistan,  which  occupy  the  north-westeni  ooraer 
of  Beloochistan,  are  connected  with  those  of  Bushkurd  by  a  raqge, 
which  attains  a  considerable  height  and  divides  the  plain  of  Mukran 
from  that  of  Lushar  and  Bunpoor,  which  form  the  plain  (Mydsnee) 
of  Kohistan.  These  plains  produce  dates  in  abundance.  The  san47 
desert  of  Bunpoor,  which  extends  westward,  diyides  these  plains  and 
the  mountains  of  Bushkurd  from  the  Persisn  province  of  Kirmsn. 
A  portion  of  the  Bunpoor  district  however  is  fertile,  yielding  whea^ 
dates,  and  pasturo  for  sheep  and  camels.  The  town  and  fort  of  Bun- 
poor is  built  on  a  large  mound  near  27*  40'  N.  lat,  60"  20'  K  Icu^. 

In  the  northern  half  of  the  province  of  Kohittan  and  the  con- 
tiguous districts  of  Mukran  are  the  Surfaud  Mountains  (Gold  Moun- 
tains), so-*called  on  account  of  their  elevation.  Between  29*  and  30* 
N.  lat,  they  are  visible  at  the  distance  of  eighty  or  ninety  miles.  Thcar 
declivities  and  lateral  branches  towards  the  desert  of  Beloochistan 
are  covered  with  trees,  and  contain  many  fertile  distriota  and  valleys 
with  a  black  loamy  soiL  But  the  western  declivities  and  branches 
are  commonly  nothing  but  a  black  rock  destitute  of  verdure.  These 
mountains  are  rich  in  mineral  productions.  There  are  several  brooks 
of  brine,  and  some  pools  of  water  are  covered  with  a  scum  similar  to 
naphtha.  Iron,  copper,  and  other  metals  are  plentiful,  and  enough  ol 
them  is  obtained  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Sal- 
ammoniac  is  the  native  pxx>duot  of  a  mountain  called  Koh-i-Nonshadir 
(the  Hill  of  Sal-ammoniac);  it  is  found  in  the  fissorea  of  the  rock. 
Brimstone  is  plentifoL 

The  climate  of  this  mountain-tract  resembles  in  some  measure  Ihat 
of  Sarawan  and  Jhalawan,  but  is  much  milder.  It  partakes  of  the 
rains  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  but  these  rains,  which  in  Mukxan 
are  always  regular,  are  here  often  partial,  and  at  other  times  so  heavy 
as  to  destroy  the  crops ;  in  either  case  they  are  followed  by  a  famina 
The  Kohukee,  or  hiUv  part  of  Kohistan,  contains* no  plaoe  of  note. 
In  the  Mydanee^  or  Plain,  the  town  of  Puhra  is  the  laigest 

The  desert  of  Beloochistan  extends  to  north  of  the  Wushutee 
range,  between  the  pcoviiMes  of  Sarawan  and  Kohistan,  and  i 
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east  and  west,  about  200  mOes.  No  northem  boundary  can  be 
assigned  to  it,  since  it  continues  north^j^ard  to  the  banks  of  the 
Helmimd  Riyer,  where  it  is  called  the  desert  of  Sejestan.  Nearly  in 
the  middle  it  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a  xirer  called 
Boodoor,  which  flows  southward  towards  the  coast,  and  on  both  sides 
of  it  the  desert  presents  a  different  aspeotw  On  the  east  the  surface  is 
covered  by  a  very  light  and  red  sand.  This  sand  is  thrown  by  the 
wind  into  an  irrmdar  mass  of  waves  running  principally  east  and 
west^  and  varying  in  height  from  ten  to  twenty  feet.  Only  two  plants 
have  been  observed  ^wing  on  this  sand.  To  the  west  of  the  river 
Boodoor  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  hard  black  gravd,  on  which  no 
trace  of  verdure  is  seen ;  nor  even  the  most  trifling  irr^ularity  in  the 
surface.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  covered  with  thic£  jungle,  the  haunt 
of  wild  animals.  The  sultry  air  on  this  desert  is  frequently  refreshed 
by  tornadoes,  aooompanied  by  torrents  of  rain.  Wilhout  these  tor« 
nadoes  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  through  the  desert  at  any  season ; 
and  from  June  to  September  it  cannot  be  traversed,  notwithstancUng 
the  prevalence  of  these  gusts,  for  in  this  season  the  winds  are  so 
scorching  and  destructive  as  to  kill  both  aniTnula  and  vegetables. 

Not  one-hundredth  part  of  Beloochistan  is  actually  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  districts  fit  for  pasture  are  much  more  extensive.  The 
inhabitants  however  are  not  without  ingenuity  and  industry  in  some 
branches  of  agriculture.  All  kinds  of  grain  known  in  India  are 
cultivated  in  Beloochistan,  as  rice,  wheat,  barley,  b^'ree  (ffolcw 
tpteatns),  iawaree,  moonj  {Phateolua  Mwngo),  maice,  dal  (vetch), 
mutter  (a  kind  of  pea),  til,  and  bhunna  {Cieer  ctHe^imm).  Rice  will 
not  grow  in  Ghmdava. 

About  Kelat  vegetables  are  cultivated  in  graat  variety.  Madder  is 
grown  in  the  districts  north  and  east  of  Kelat,  cotton  in  great 
abundance  in  Cutoh  Gundava,  and  indiffo  in  different  places.  The 
BU0ir-cane  grows  chiefly  on  the  plains  of  Lus. 

The  upland  oountry  about  Eelat  abounds  in  apricots,  peaches, 
grapes  91  various  kinds,  apples,  currants,  flgs,  mulberries,  melons, 
pistachio-nuts,  plantains,  guavas,  and  other  productions  of  a  similar 
class.  The  water-melons  attain  such  a  size  tluit  one  man  is  unable  to 
raise  them.  Almonds  are  excellent  in  the  northern  districts  of  Shawl 
and  Mustoong. 

The  numerous  herds  of  cattle  require  much  fodder,  and  to  make 
up  the  requisite  supply  a  peculiar  kind  of  clover  called  oushpoosh, 
or  camel-grass,  which  grows  with  a  stalk  a  foot  or  two  high  and  has 
leaves  like  a  shamrock,  is  cultivated  to  some  extent 

The  best  timber. is  produced  by  hetupoors  (a  species  of  Zigyphm 
Jn^uba)  and  the  tamarind-trees.  The  former  resemble  teak,  and  are 
very  hard.  Most  of  the  trees  of  this  country  are  not  known  in 
Europe,  and  many  of  our  trees,  as  the  oak,  ash,  fir,  fta,  are  unknown 
there. 

The  domestic  animals  consist  of  horses,  mules,  asses,  Bactrian 
camels,  dromedaries,  buffidoes,  sheep  (mostly  of  the  flat-tailed  kind), 
l^ts,  dogs,  and  cats.  The  dromedary  is  highly  priced  on  account  of 
its  fitness  for  the  remote  marauding  expeditions  to  which  the 
inhabitants  are  prone. 

Of  wild  animals  there  are  lions,  tkpers,  leopards,  hysenas,  wolves, 
jackals,  tiger<»t8,  foxes,  antelopes,  eUs,  wild  asses,  &c.  Wild  dogs 
f requentijT  hunt  in  packs  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and  wiU  seise  a  bullock 
and  kill  him  in  a  few  minutes ;  but  being  timid  they  generally  keep 
in  the  jungles.  The  hysena  attacks  man  when  urged  by  severe 
hunger  or  when  irritated. 

Of  domestic  birds  only  fowls  and  pigeons  occur.  Of  wild  birds 
almost  evwy  kind  known  in  Europe  and  India  is  met  with,  and  the 
bustards,  jungle-fowls,  and  black  partridges  are  very  niunerous. 
Hawking  is  a  favourite  pastime  with  some  of  the  diiefis  in  the 
•western  districts,  and  they  pay  great  attention  to  the  training  of  their 
birds. 

In  some  of  the  larger  rivers,  especially  in  the  Poorally,  fish  are 
plentiful  at  some  places;  and  the  few  mhabitants  of  the  searcoast 
gain  their  chief  subsistence  by  fishing :  but  it  does  not  seem  tikat  fish 
are  abundant  aloitg  the  shore. 

Gold  and  silver  are  fi^und  in  Jhalawan,  in  the  mines  near  the  town 
of  Nal,  not  &r  from  Khosdur,  and  are  sent  in  theur  native  state  to  the 
Pai^ab.  Lead,  iron,  copper,  tin,  antimony,  brimstone,  alum,  uid 
many  kinds  of  mineral  salts  occur.  Saltpetre  is  dug  up  in  some  places 
in  a  native  state.    At  Kelat  it  is  extracted  from  the  earth,  and  is 

S referred  to  that  which  is  found  pure.  Bock-salt  is  very  common  in 
Lohistan. 

We  are  imperfectiy  acquainted  with  the  races  of  men  that  inhabit 
Beloochistan.  The  Beloochees  and  the  Brahooes  differ  considerably 
in  their  figure  and  language,  and  partiy  also  in  manners  and 
character. 

The  Beloochees  are  a  tall,  active  race  of  men,  not  possessing  great 
physical  strength,  but  adapted  and  inured  to  changes  of  dimatc  and 
season,  and  accustomed  to  undergo  every  species  of  fiitigue.  They 
have  a  long  face  and  prominent  features,  a  dark  complexion,  and  black 
hair.  The  Brahooes  are  short  and  strong-boned ;  their  faces  are  round 
and  flat :  numbers  of  them  have  brown  hair  and  beards.  They  are 
active,  strong,  and  hardy,  and  are  inured  both  to  cold  and  heat. 

The  Beloochee  language  partakes  considerably  of  the  idiom  of 
modem  Persia,  and  at  least  one  half  of  the  words  are  borrowed  from 
that  Jaogoage^  but  greatly  diaguiaed  under  a  corrupt  pronunciation. 


The  kngoage  of  the  Brahooes  contains  a  great  number  of  Hindustanee 
words. 

The  Beloochees  are  subdivided  into  three  principal  tribes,  the 
Nharooes,  Khinds,  and  Mughsees,  of  which  the  Nharooes  are  the 
most  distinguished.  They  mhabit  the  mountains  of  Kolustan  exclu- 
sively, and  are  settled  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  eastern  upland 
oountiy  to  the  north  and  south  of  Kelat.  The  other  two  tribes  have 
settled  in  Cutch  Gundava»  where  th^  are  incorporated  with  the 
Juths,  or  cultivators  of  the  soiL  The  Beloochees,  but  espedally  the 
Nharooes,  consider  private  theft  dishonourable,  but  the  plunder  of  a 
country  as  an  honourable  proceeding;  and  accordingly  they  are 
addicted  to  predatory  incursions.  They  usually  reside  in  ghedans,  or 
tents,  made  of  black  felt  or  coarse  blanket  stretched  over  a  frame  of 
wickerwork.  They  are  generally  hospitable,  indolent,  and  fond  of 
hunting.  They  have  commonly  two  wives,  and  sometimes  mere. 
They  treat  their  women  with  attention  and  respect  They  are 
avaricious,  revengeful,  and  cruel. 

The  Brahooes,  who  principally  inhabit  ^e  province  of  Jhalawan, 
and  are  also  dispersed  towards  the  north  as  fkr  as  the  desert^  usually 
take  up  their  abode  in  one  part  of  the  country  during  the  sunmier 
and  emigrate  to  another  during  the  winter  season;  they  likewise 
change  deir  residence  many  times  every  year  in  quest  of  pasturage^ 
a  practice  which  is  rare  among  the  Beloochees.  Many  of  them  are 
husbandmen  and  laborious  hard-workers.  They  are  as  nospitable  and 
as  fSuthful  to  their  promises  as  the  Beloochees ;  and  they  are  more 

Suiet,  industrious,  and  inoffensive.  The  men  tend  the  flocks  and  till 
iie  ground;  the  women  are  occupied  in  milking,  making  butter, 
cheese,  and  ^hee,  and  working  caipets,  felts,  and  coarse  white  doth. 
As  both  nations  are  Sunni  Mussulmans,  many  of  their  usages  are 
regulated  by  the  Konm. 

The  Dewars,  or  Dehkans  (that  is,  the  viUagers),  are  agriculturists, 
and  do  not  ndgrate.  Th^  are  found  chiefly  about  Kelat  They 
speak  the  common  Persian.  In  stature  they  are  below  the 
middle  size,  with  blunt  features,  hifh  cheek-bones,  and  full  cheeks. 
They^  are  quiet  and  harmless  in  their  disposition,  and  civil  and 
obliging  to  strangers,  but  not  given  to  hospitality. 

The  Juths,  who  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  Cutch 
Gimdava,  are  descended  from  the  aboriginal  Hindoos.  TheJuthSy 
like  the  Dewars,  have  been  converted  to  the  Mohammedan  faith. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lus  speak  a  language  similar  to  that  of  Sinde, 
and  they  strongly  resemble  tne  Hindoos,  especially  in  their  apathy  and 
the  want  of  energy  in  their  countenances. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  searcoast  of  Mukran  are  a  puny  and  delicate 
race  when  compared  with  the  Beloochees  and  Brahooes,  and  of  darker 
complexion.  In  the  interior  of  Mukran  some  pastoral  tribes  wander 
about  The  inhabitants  of  Bushkurd  are  also  devoted  to  pastoral 
occu^tions.  In  the  towns  and  places  of  commerce  a  great  number 
of  Hindoos  are  settied  as  merchants,  and  they  are  commonly  the 
wealthiest  inhabitants. 

Beloochistan  exports  grain  fh>m  Cutch  Gundava  and  Lus,  dates 
from  Mukran,  and  horses  from  Kelat  and  Gundava.  The  imports 
consist  principally  of  some  metals,  spices,  manufiustured  goods  of 
silk  and  cotton,  and  salt  from  Moultan. 

The  government  of  Kelat  is  despotic,  but  limited  hj  a  feudal  system. 
The  sirdars,  or  chiefii  of  the  tribes,  are  bound  to  furnish  their  quota  of 
soldiers,  and  to  attend  the  coiurt.  They  are  partly  hereditary  and 
partiy  chosen  by  the  tribea  In  the  western  distncts  the  authority 
of  the  khan  is  only  nominal ;  and  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
sirdars,  who  are  oonmionly  chosen  by  the  people^,  but  do  not  enjoy 
extensive  authority.  The  tribes  here  are,  properly  speaking,  a 
number  of  petty  republics,  in  which  everv  member  feels  that  he  has 
a  right  of  revenging  lus  own  wrongs,  and  of  giving  his  vote  on  all 
matters  of  public  interest 

(Pottinger^s  Traveli  in  Bdoo^ittan  agidSemde;  ConoUy's  Journey 
to  the  NoHh  of  India,  Jhc ;  Bumes's  Traafde  to  Bakka/ra ;  Jfop  of 
Cfentral  Aai<$,  by  Arrowsmith;  Elaye's  Afghan  War,) 

BELOPOL.    [Chabkoff.] 

HELPER,  Derbyshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union  in  tiie  parish  of  Duffield,  and  hundred  of  Appletree,  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Derwent,  in  58*  2'  N.  lat,  V  20' 
W.  long. ;  8  miles  N.  from  Derby,  184  miles  N.W.  by  N.  fipom  London 
by  road,  and  189  miles  by  the  North-Westem  and  Midland  railways : 
the  population  in  1851  was  10,082.  The  government  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  head  constable  and  six  assistant  constables.  The  living  is  a 
perpetual  curacy  in  the  ardideaoonry  of  Derby  and  diocese  of  Lich- 
field. Belper  Poor-Law  Union  contains  85  parishes  and  townsbipSi 
with  an  area  of  68,788  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  46,875. 

The  prosperity  of  Belper  is  of  modem  date,  and  is  to  be  principally 
ascribed  to  the  establishment  of  the  cotton-works  of  Meesra  Strutt 
It  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Derbyshire.  The 
older  buildings  form  a  very  small  portion  of  the  place,  which  consist 
chiefly  of  more  modem  and  better  erections.  New  buildings,  with 
neat  exteriors,  flower-gardens,  orchards,  and  plantations  are  fast 
spreading  over  the  rising  grounds  about  the  town;  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Derwent  is  Bridge  Hill,  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
Messrs.  Strott  Gritstone,  which  the  neighbourhood  furnishes  of 
excellent  quality,  is  much  used  in  building.  The  town  in  geoflnl 
and  aomio  of  the  ftotories  ara  lighted  by  gai^  made  by  a  comptay 
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QstabliBhed  in  1848;  but  the  n£Lmj  sUtion  and  Mems.  Stratl^B 
works  are  lighted  by  gas  made  by  MesBrs.  Stnitt  at  their  works  at 
Hilford,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  The  town  is  supplied  with  water 
from  wells  and  pumps. 

A  new  ohurch  has  been  recently  erected  at  an  expense  of  nearly 
12,O00Z.,  defrayed  partly  bv  subfloription  and  partly  by  a  grant  from 
the  oommiasionen  for  building  new  churches.  It  stands  on  a  bold 
elevation  above  the  town,  and  from  its  situation  and  its  architecture, 
which  is  of  the  perpendicular  style,  is  a  great  ornament  to  the 
place.  It  will  accommodate  1800  persons,  including  800  children ;  two- 
thirds  of  the  sittingp  are  free.  The  ancient  chapel  is  still  used  for 
evening  lectures  and  for  a  school-room.  In  addition  to  another  churchy 
erected  in  1861,  there  are  chapels  belonging  to  the  Independents, 
Wesleyon  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Baptist^  Unitarians,  and  Fly- 
mouth  Brethren. 

There  is  a  National  school,  whidi  was  opened  in  1849  and  contains 
about  400  children.  Messrs.  Strutt  have  established  a  school  in  con- 
nection witii  their  factories,  at  which  upwards  of  100  children  of  those 
employed  in  Hie  mills,  and  more  than  200  other  scholars  attend.  There 
are  also  a  Wesleyau  school  and  an  In£wt  school  The  town  contains 
a  mechanics  institution  and  a  subscription  library.  There  are  two  neat 
almshouses,  with  small  endowments.  A  county  court  is  held  at  Helper. 

There  are  few  buildings  which  can  be  termed  public  buildinss. 
Belper  possesses  a  commodious  railway  station,  belonging  to  the 
Midland  Company.  A  jail  was  built  in  1849.  The  Union  work- 
house is  in  the  Derby  Road ;  the  buUding  of  it  cost  12,0002. 

The  chief  manufacturing  establishments  are  Messrs.  Strutt's,  who 
employ  upwards  of  2000  persons  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
cotton  manufacture ;  Messrs.  Ward,  Sturt,  and  Sharp,  manufacturing 
hosierB ;  and  Messrs.  Brettle,  also  manufacturing  hosiers.  The  hosiery 
work  is  mostly  carried  on  at  the  houses  of  the  operatives.  The 
manufEMture  of  nails  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  at  Belper.  There 
is  also  an  extensive  maaufaotoiy  of  brown  earthenware  near  the 
town.    Seams  of  coal  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood. 

{C<mmunicationfrom  Belper,) 

BELT,  which  in  Danish,  as  in  English,  sigxiifies  a  girdl^  is  the 
name  given  to  two  of  the  three  straits  by  which  the  Baltic  Sea  is 
joined  to  the  Cattegat  They  are  distinguished  by  the  addition  of 
Great  and  Little. 

The  Great  BeU  (Store  Belt)  which  is  the  middle  one  of  the 
three  straits,  and  the  widest  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  Baltic, 
begins  on  the  south,  about  64'*  60'  N.  lat,  between  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Island  of  Langeland  and  the  western  shore  of 
Laaland,  and  terminates  on  the  north  between  Bees  Ness  on  the 
Island  of  Siaelland  or  Zealand,  and  the  southern  extremity  of 
Samsoe.    Its  length  may  be  about  70  miles. 

The  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  is  at  its  southern  extremity, 
where  it  is,  properly  speaking,  divided  into  two  straits  by  the  Island 
of  Langeland ;  for  the  narrow  sea  between  that  island  and  those  of 
AxToe,  Taaaing,  and  Fyen  or  Funen  is  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Qreat  Belt,  and  is  hardly  more  than  4  miles  in  breadth. 
The  principal  branch  between  Langeland  and  Laaland  is  rather  more 
than  8  miles  wide.  To  the  nortib.  of  the  northern  extremity  of 
Langeland  the  Ineadth  of  the  strait  varies  between  16  and  24  miles. 

Except  near  the  shores  the  depth  of  the  water  is  considerable, 
but  very  irregular,  varying  from  6  to  25  fathoms.  But  some  small 
and  low  islands  and  many  shoals  render  the  navigation  difficult  and 
dangerous,  and  on  that  account  the  passage  of  the  Sound  is  preferred. 
In  the  last  war,  however,  English  men-of-war  commonly  passed 
through  the  Belt^  The  merchant-vesaeb  which  pass  through  it  are 
obliged  to  pay  the  customary  duties  at  Nyborg  or  Nyeboig  on  the 
Island  of  Funen.  The  shores  on  both  sides  of  the  strait  being  low 
and  irregular  form  many  good  harbours  and  anchorages. 

Between  Nyboig  in  Fiinen  and  Corsoer  in  Zealand,  where  the  strait 
is  only  16  miles  across,  a  regular  conmiunication  is  established  by 
steam-boats  and  amanks.  In  the  good  season  the  passage  is  not 
difficult ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn  and  in  winter  it  is 
difficult  and  dangerous,  espeoaQy  on  account  of  the  pieces  of  floating 
ice  which  in  severe  weather  become  very  numerous,  and  are  some- 
times cemented  together  by  hard  frost.  It  la  then  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  make  one  part  of  the  passage  in  a  sledge  and  the  other  in  a 
boat  When  in  such  circumstances  snow  b^ins  to  fall,  the  small 
Island  of  Sprogoe,  which  lies  in  the  strait,  but  considerably  nearer  to 
the  coast  of  Ftiinen  than  to  that  of  Zealand,  offers  a  place  of  refuse. 
The  Danish  government  has  erected  a  buildiiig  on  this  island  for  uie 
^aoeption  of  travellers. 

The  LitUe  BeU,  the  most  western  of  the  three  straits,  begins  on 
the  south  between  the  islands  of  Arroe  and  Alsen,  and  extends 
between  the  Island  of  Fiinen  and  Jutland  to  the  Capes  called  Oger 
Ness  on  Fiinen,  and  Bicomsknudde  on  Jutland*  Its  length  is  upwanis 
of  80  miles,  but  its  width  varies  considerably.  Towards  the  southern 
extremis,  between  the  islands  Arroe  and  Alsen,  it  is  generally  above 
10  miles  across.  At  Assens,  a  town  of  Fiinen,  it  narrows  suddenly 
to  about  5  miles,  and  farther  north  it  grows  by  degrees  narrower, 
so  that  between  the  town  of  MiddeUart  on  FUnen,  and  the  opposite 
eoast  at  Snog^hoa,  the  distance  hardly  amounts  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  At  Fraderiday  where  the  vessels  which  pass  the  strait  pi^  the 
mwtomary  duties^  the  strait  is  little  more  tbaa»  a  mile  wide. 


The  depth  of  the  water  is  considerable^  varying  from  1  to  27 
fathoms ;  out  the  navigation  is  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  low 
islands  (Aaroe,  Baagde,  and  Fanoe),  the  numerous  sluia^  ud  th« 
violent  currents  which  constantly  run  through  the  strait  £nnn  south 
to  north. 

The  shores  of  the  Island  of  Fiinen  are  low ;  but  on  the  mainUDd 
they  rise  in  a  few  places,  thou^  nowhere  to  any  considBxable  hd^t 
Bcgolar  places  of  passsge  are  between  IVedeneia  and  Stziib^  aad 
Sncghoe  and  Middel&rt    PSaltioI 

(Catteau's  Tableau  de  la  Mer  BaUiqmc;  Oliemann's  Geognfkkal 
Detcription  of  Denmark;  and  Paul/s  Toyogra/^  rf  Jknuri: 
QUemann's  Map.) 

BELTURBET,  county  of  Cavan,  Ireland,  a  municipal  bonngb, 
market,  and  post-town,  in  the  parish  of  Annagjb,  with  ^  suborb  of 
Kilconny  in  the  parish  of  Drumlane,  in  the  barany  of  Lower  Loo^ 
Tee,  is  situated  on  the  river  Elme,  between  the  collection  of  hka 
generally  called  Lough  Ouster  and  Lough  Erne,  in  54*  V  N.  lat, 
7"9'W.long.  It  is  784  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin  by  road,  end  9|imlef 
N.  by  W.  from  Cavan :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851,  iadading 
Kilconny,  was  2054.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  has  but  few 
good  houses,  yet  it  is  a  thriving  place.  There  are  a  church,  a  Booud 
Catholic  chapel,  a  Methodist  chapel,  several  achoola,  bairu^  for  a 
troop  of  cavalry,  and  a  dispensary.  There  is  a  weekly  maziet  for 
com,  which  is  well  attended;  and  barges  with  timber,  ooaU,&(x, 
navigate  the  Erne  to  and  fri>m  the  town,  and  the  Ulster  Capal,  which 
joins  the  Erne  about  4  miles  below  BelmuUet,  greatly  facilitstei  and 
increases  the  inland  trade.  There  are  fairs  on  Ash  Wedneiday,  Sep- 
tember 4th,  and  on  the  first  Thursday  of  every  month,  ezoept  thoae 
on  which  £U1  the  two  already  mentioned.  Petty  Bosmfww  are  hdd  in 
the  borough. 

BELUR-TAGH.    [Bolor-Tagh.] 

BELUS,  the  ancient  name  of  a  small  river  of  Syria,  which  lisa;  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Carmd;  and  after  running  five  miles  eaten  the 
aea  near  Ptolemaiis,  or  Akka.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  sand,  which 
was  used  in  making  glasa  Pliny  tells  a  atory  how  the  mami&ctozt 
of  glass  was  accidant^y  discovered  on  the  baiJm  of  this  river  by  tarn 
mariners  who  lighted  fires  on  the  sand  to  boil  their  pete,  which  ther 
supported  on  mansos  of  nitrum  (salt  or  soda)  from  their  csigo;  th« 
fusion  of  the  nitrum  and  the  sand  prodaced  a  transpareat  stnun, 
which  was  glass.  The  Ghreek  name  for  glass,  ^^«^^,  it  has  been  ooo- 
jectured,  is  derived  from  the  ancient  name  of  the  river,  which  is  now 
called  Neman  or  Numan.    (Plin.  v.  19,  and  zzzvL  26.) 

BEN  CRUACHAN.    [Abotubbhieb.] 

BEN  LAWEBS.    [Pibthbhib&] 

BEN  LEDL    [PxBiHaBiBJL] 

BEN  LOMOND.    [Stiblin(I8Hibb.] 

BEN  MAO  DHU.    [ABBBDSBiraHi&a ;  BuimHXBB;  Iinum 

8HIBB.] 

BEN  NEVIS.     [IHTBBHBSMBIBB.] 

BENA'RES,  one  of  the  six  north-western  provinces  of  HindiutiD. 
lies  between  25*'  and  26**  N.  hit.,  and  82**  and  84'  E.  loag.  This  pro- 
vince, formerly  a  district,  or  iwwnindary,  constituted  sn  appani^  of 
the  dominions  of  Oude,  by  whose  viaier,  Asoph-ud-Dowlah,  it  wu 
ceded  in  1775  to  the  East  India  Company.  In  the  following  jm, 
1776,  this  zemindaiy  was  granted  to  the  Biiga  Cheyt  Siog  of  Benuei, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to  the  company.  Tb« 
violation  of  this  agreement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings,  then  GoTe^lo^ 
General  of  India,  formed  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  on 
the  memcnble  occasion  of  his  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Commau. 
In  1781  a  raja  was  set  up  by  the  company,  and  a  large  tribute  a- 
acted  from  the  district  The  nja  has  mnce  become  a  mere  stipeDdiiry 
of  the  company's  government,  and  Benares  was  for  many  yc«nj 
district  in  the  province  of  Allahabad.  It  was  at  length  conatJiotM 
one  of  the  north-western  provinces.  The  province  of  Benares  u 
divided  into  six  districts,  of  which  the  area  and  the  number  d 
mounhs,  or  townships,  are  as  follows : — 

Aeres.  ItowaiUpfc 

Gontekpoie 4,677,793  1^,607 

Adrnghor 1,609,396  6,377 

Joonpore 968,970  S|3M 

Minapore 1,054.180  MOS 

Benares 585,818  2.018 

Ohaxeepore 1,398,285  S.'^^ 

11,193,831  8M«* 

The  estimated  population  of  the  whole  of  these  districts  in  1846  w 
6  890  970 

'  In  1848  there  were  eix  schools  in  this  province  under  the  iny*J*»» 
of  a  council  of  education,  established  at  Calcutta  in  1842.  Thoe  as 
achoolB  were— Benares  Sanscrit  college,  Benares  English  J^^f^ 
Benares  branch  school,  Ghazeepore  school,  Aaimghur  «»«»^,'r 
Gorackpore  school;  in  these  schools  there  were  about  1800  pupUfl  » 
the  year  1843,  almost  all  of  whom  were  Hindoos.  ,  ^^ 

The  hmd  is  in  general  rich  and  well  cultivated  Barley,  ww*. 
and  a  specieB  of  pea,  are  the  principal  vegetables  <J^*"^****^'^ 
Fhut  is  raised  only  for  the  oil  exj^essed  ftom  its  seeds.  -^  ff^^r* 
able  quantity  of  sugar  is  made,  The  noil  piofttahle  pKcdaotK»s »« 
indigo  and  opium. 
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The  distariot  is  well  watered  by  the  Ghoures  aad  the  G^oomly  rivero, 
as  well  as  by  several  small  tributaries  of  those  streams;  and  haviag 
now  enjoyed  along  period  of  peace  and  secority,  the  inhabitants  have 
realised  the  advantages  ofifered  bjits  soil  and  cmnate,  and  the  district 
exhibits  many  signs  of  prospen^.  For  about  nine  months  in  the 
year  the  climate  is  temperate,  and  sometimes  during  the  winter  it  Ib 
foxmd  agreeable  to  have  fires  in  the  houses.  During  the  three  months 
from  April  to  June  hot  winds  prevail,  and  for  a  time  destroy  the 
Terdure. 

(Rennell'g  JUmiwr ;  Mill's  Srittift  /m^ia/  Sykes  and  Ma<^gregor,  in 
ParUaoMntary  Papers,  1848.) 

BENA'RES,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  BenareSi  is  built  on  the 
north  or  left  bank  of  we  Qanges,  which  here  makes  a  fine  sweep ;  the 
convex  side  of  the  curve  is  that  on  which  the  city  is  built ;  it  is  situ- 
ated in  25*"  20'  N.  lat.,  SS"*  1'  E.  long.,  460  miles  N.W.  from  Calcutta, 
and  950  miles  K.E.  from  Bombay. 

The  streets  of  the  city  are  for  the  most  part  only  a  few  feet  broad, 
and  the  hooses,  which  are  built  of  stone  and  lofl^,  are  so  dose  toge- 
ther that  the  sun's  rays  can  hardly  penetrate  to  the  pavement.  The 
streets  are  described  as  being  covered  with  every  kind  of  filth,  which 
renders  the  place  highly  disagreeable  as  a  residence  to  Europeans. 
When  seen  from  the  river  the  appearance  of  the  city  is  beautiful ; 
there  being  much  variety  and  ornament  in  the  bmldings,  terraces  on 
their  summits,  and  numerous  flights  of  stone  steps  whidi  lead  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  to  Hindoo  temples  and  other  public  buildings. 
The  number  of  brick  and  stone  dwellings  is  said  to  exceed  12,000 ; 
besides  which  there  are  above  16,000  houses  bmlt  with  mud.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  of  large  dimensions.  It  is  customary  for  each  story 
to  be  rented  by  a  separate  fBunHy,  and  some  of  the  bmldings  are  thus 
said  to  contain  each  200  inhabitants.  The  more  wealthy  Hindoos  live 
in  detached  houses,  with  open  courts,  and  surrounded  by  walls. 

Almost  in  the  centre  of  uie  city  is  a  large  mosque,  built  by  Aurung- 
zebe  on  the  site  of  a  magnificent  Hindoo  temple,  which  he  destroyed 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  present  building :  the  mosque  has 
two  minarets  which  rise  to  the  height  of  282  feet  from  the  level  of  the 
Gkmgea  The  dwellings  of  the  European  residents  are  at  Seerole, 
about  three  miles  from  the  city. 

The  native  population  of  Benares  is  at  all  times  very  great.  In 
1803  the  resident  inhabitants  were  estimated  to  amount  to  582,000, 
and  the  number  is  now  supposed  to  be  even  greater.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  popidation  are  Hindoos,  and  the  remainder  Mohammedans. 

The  sacredness  of  the  dij  in  the  estimation  of  Hindoos  makes  it 
the  constant  resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Hindustan.  A  great 
number  of  these  devotees  being  exceedingly  poor  subsist  upon  charity, 
and  are  oonseqifently  often  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  greatest  misery. 
Numerous  Turks,  Persians,  and  Armenians  are  constantly  in  the  cily. 
SevenJ  of  the  natives  are  men  of  great  wealth,  who  act  as  diamond 
merti^ants  and  bankers,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  facilitate  the 
money  operations  of  the  East  India  Company.  Benares  is  one  of  the 
stations  for  the  shallow-draught  steamers  which  ply  between  Calcutta 
and  Allahabad.  The  great  sugar-refining  firm  of  Messrs.  Alexander 
here  is  one  of  the  chief  commercial  establishments  in  the  city. 

Benares  is  celebrated  as  having  been  in  ancient  times  the  seat  of 
Brahminical  learning.  A  great  part  of  the  instruction  formerly 
g^ven  here  was  gratuitous,  from  the  prevailing  idea  that  all  the 
religiotts  merit  of  the  act  would  be  lost  if  any  payment  were  taken 
fix>m  the  pupils.  It  does  not  appear  however  that  the  teachers  had 
any  scruples  about  receiving  donations  from  pilgrim's  or  fr^m  Hindoo 
prmces.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  British  empire  in 
India  the  schools  of  Benares  were  in  a  declining  condition.  The 
Hindoo  Sanscrit  college  of  this  cit^  was  established  by  the  English  in 
1791,  and  an  English  class  added  in  1827.  Other  schools  have  been 
established  in  Benares  during  the  present  century,  and  have  been 
partly  endowed  by  native  inhabitants.  In  one  of  these  schools  children 
'  are  instructed  in  the  English,  Persian,  and  Hindustanee  languages,  as 
well  as  in  writing,  arithmetic,  general  history,  geography,  and  astro- 
nomy. The  London  and  other  missionary  societies  have  given  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  city  of  Benares,  as  an  important  central 
station  for  their  operations  in  uie  religious  instruction  of  the  Hindoos. 

The  government  of  Benares  has  "^n  virtually  exercised  by  the 
British  since  1775.  The  raja  holds  merely  a  nominal  authority,  and 
IB  a  stipendiary  of  the  company.  His  residence  la  at  Rhamnaghur,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  A  court  of  circuit  and  appeal  is  con- 
ducted  at  Benares  by  representatives  of  the  East  India  Company. 

(RenneU's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  ffindugtan  ;  Mill's  History  cf  India  ; 
Tennant's  Indian  Secreations  j  ParUamentary  Papers,  &c.) 

BEKAVEKTE.    [Leon.] 

BENCOOLEN,  a  settlement  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  in  Z'*  55'  S.  lat,  102"*  20^ 
E.  long.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  pepper  trade  with  advantage  the 
English  East  India  Company  formed  an  establishment  at  Bencoolen 
in  1685,  to  which  they  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  Fort  Marlborough. 
In  1695  the  company  obtained  by  grant  from  the  nja  an  addition 
to  their  settlement.  During  the  next  twenty-five  years  the  settlers 
were  much  harassed  in  consequence  of  disputes  between  rival  chiefe. 
In  1719  the  English  were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  natives.  Ben- 
ooolen,  with  the  other  English  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra, 
was  au  but  completely  destroyed  by  a  French  force  under  Count 


lyEstaiqg  in  1760,  but  the  town  wa«  soon  rebuilt  This  8«tt2eiaeQt 
had  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  political  or  commercial  importance  to 
the  East  India  Company,  while  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of 
considerable  outlay.  The  East  India  Company  therefore  made  no 
sacrifice  in  delivermg  up  Bencoolen  to  the  Dutdti  government.  The 
arrangement  was  miade  in  1825,  when  the  British  settlements  in 
Sumatra  were  given  up  in  exchange  for  Malacca  and  other  Dutch 
settlements  on  the  continent  of  India. 

The  district  or  province  of  Bencoolen  is  now  dependent  on  the 
Dutch  settlement  at  Padang.  Bencoolen  district  is  bounded  K.  and 
W.  by  the  district  of  Indrapoor,  and  E.  and  S.  by  Lampung :  the 
total  population  is  upwards  of  90,000. 

The  town  of  Bencoolen  is  tolerably  well  built,  but  is  not  favourably 
situated  in  respect  of  health.  Fort  Marlborough,  a  short  distance 
inland,  is  said  to  be  more  healthy.  The  population  is  about  12,000, 
and  includes  Europeans,  Dutch,  and  English,  and  their  descendants ; 
Chinese,  Malays,  settlers  from  Pulo  Neas,  an  island  lying  off  Tapa- 
nody  Bay  on  the  western  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  some  negroea 

The  cultivation  of  the  spice  plantations  is  kept  up  by  the  Dutch, 
the  labour  being  performed  by  slaves,  who  ore  principally  brought 
from  Pulo  Neas  and  from  the  island  of  Bali  Debtors  are  likewise 
considered  as  slaves,  being  obliged  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  their 
creditors.  Bencoolen  trades  with  Batavia,  Bengal,  the  Coromandel 
coast,  and  the  more  northern  ports  of  Sumatra.  The  imports  are 
chiefly  cloths,  rice,  salt,  opium,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  some  European 
manufactures.  The  produce  of  the  district  is  sent  to  other  parts  on 
the  island  or  into  the  interior. 

(Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra;  Count  Hogendorp's  Coup  d(EU 
stir  rile  de  Java  a  Us  autres  Possessions  NieHandaises  dans  VArckipel 
des  Indes  ;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 
BEND-ESOB  BIYEB.  [Abas;  Bakbteqah.] 
BENDER  (formerly  Teckin  or  Tigine,  called  by  the  Russians 
Bendery,  and  by  the  natives  Tigino),  a  fortified  town  in  Bessarabia, 
the  most  south-western  province  of  Russia  in  Europe,  is  situated  in 
46''  45'  N.  hit.,  29°  85'  E.  long.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniester. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  land  side  in  the  shape  of  a  crescentb  It  is 
inclosed  by  a  wall  and  a  deep  broad  ditch,  and  has  a  citadel,  which  is 
constructed  on  an  eminence.  The  streets  are  narrow,  gloomy,  and 
filthy;  the  mosques,  twelve  in  number,  which  had  been  erected  by 
the  Turks,  to  whom  the  town  formerly  belonged,  have  been  mostly 
converted  to  other  purposes.  There  are  an  Armenian  and  a  Qreek 
church  as  well  as  a  synagogue  in  the  town.  Bender  has  seven  gates 
and  two  suburbs,  which  are  inhabited  by  natives,  whose  occupation 
is  mostly  agriculture  and  gracing.  Its  population  is  about  8000 ;  the 
chief  source  of  their  support  is  a  saltpetre  woik,  some  tanneries, 
iron-smithies,  and  three  paper-mills.  Achmet  III.  granted  ui 
asylum  in  Bender  to  Charles  JLIL  of  Sweden,  after  he  had  lost  his 
army  in  the  battle  of  Pultawa  on  the  8th  of  July  1709.  He  resided 
in  the  adjoining  village  of  Yamitsa  on  the  Dniester,  where  he  lived 
for  four  years ;  but  his  conduct,  maliciously  aggravated  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Turks  by  the  intrigues  of  Catharine  of  Russia,  ultimately 
brought  upon  himself  the  hostility  of  his  host,  whom  he  had  the 
temerity  to  brave  by  resisting  sevwal  thousand  men  with  a  handful 
of  followers  in  a  barricaded  house.  The  sultan  however  generously 
allowed  his  royal  prisoner  to  escape  and  make  his  way  peaceably 
back  to  his  native  countiy.  In  1771  General  Panin  at  the  head  of 
a  Russian  force  stormed  the  town,  put  the  garrison  and  inhabitants, 
to  the  number  of  80,000,  to  the  sword,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  place. 
Russia,  in  dictating  the  subsequent  treaty  6f  Eutshuk-Kainaxji  (21st 
July  1774),  restored  the  rains  of  Bender  to  the  Turi».  In  the 
campaign  of  1809  the  Russians  again  assailed  and  captured  it,  but 
restored  it  to  Turk^  at  the  peace  of  Jassy.  It  once  more  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russians  two  yeaxs  afterwards,  in  the  campugn 
which  terminated  with  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  in  1812. 

BENEVE'NTO,  a  town  belonging  to  the  Papal  State,  though 
geographically  inclosed  within  the  province  of  Prindpato  Ultra,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Kaples.  ^  It  is  situa^  on  a  hill  at  the  junction  of 
two  valleys,  in  which  the  rivers  Calore  and  Sabato  flow ;  and  between 
Mount  Tabumus  to  the  west,  which  separates  its  territory  lh>m  the 
plains  of  Campania,  and  the  central  chsdn  of  Apennines  to  the  east, 
which  divides  it  from  the  plains  of  Puglia.  The  Calore,  one  or  two 
miles  above  Benevento,  receives  the  Tamaro,  which  comes  firom  the 
north  from  Mount  Matese.  After  winding  roimd  the  northern  side 
of  the  town,  the  Calore  receives  just  below  it  the  Sabato  which  comes 
from  the  south,  after  which  the  united  streams  flow  to  the  Voltumo 
above  Cajazso.  Benevento  is  83  miles  K.R  from  Naples,  180  mike 
E.S.E.  Arom  Rome,  in  41"*  7'  N.  lat.,  14"  48'  £.  long.,  and  has  a 
population  of  16,500. 

This  town  was  anciently  called  Maleventum,  the  etymologsr  of 
which  name  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Some  aaoiBnt 
coins  with  the  legend  'Malies,'  or  '  Mahesa,'  have  been  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Samnite  Maleventum.  Maleventum  was  a  veiy  ancient 
city ;  some  ancient  writers  ascribe  its  foundation  to  Diomedee,  and  the 
city  still  has  tiie  Calydonian  Boar  among  its  annorial  bearkigs.  It 
was  probably  an  Ausonian  city,  which  was  acquired  by  conquest  by 
the  Samnites.  In  the  third  Samnite  war  with  the  Romans  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  latter  people,  who  in  B.o.  274  defisated  Pyrrhus  in  a 
great  battle  near  Maleyentum.    In  B.a  268  the  4sity  bMane  a  Bomau 


IMS  BENKVKNTO. 

oolony  with  Latin  rights,  and  reoeiyed  the  name  of  Benerentiim,  to 
avoid  the  eyil  augury  oonveyed  by  the  old  name  to  Roman  ears.  As 
a  Roman  colony  Benerentum  soon  became  a  flourishing  place,  and  in 
the  second  Punic  war  (as  well  as  on  many  subsequent  occasions)  it  was 
an  important  military  position.  Close  to  the  •mHa  of  the  town  they 
defeated  the  Carthaginians  under  Hanno  in  B.a  214 ;  and  again  in 
B.O.  212  Hanno's  camp,  with  all  its  accumulated  stores  and  plunder, 
was  stormed  and  taken  by  Q.  Fulriua.  Although  its  territory  was 
frequently  rayoged  by  the  Carthaginians,  Beneventum  was  one  of  the 
eighteen  Roman  colonies  which,  in  B.C.  209,  voted  men  and  money  to 
enable  the  Romans  to  continue  the  war.  Colonies  were  settled  in 
Benerentum  in  afbertimee  by  Augustus  and  Nero,  and  it  continued 
to  be  an  important  city  during  the  empirei  Its  prosperity  was 
probably  in  great  part  owing  to  its  position  on  the  Appian  Way.  The 
Roman  emperors  often  visited  it. 

The  city  was  taken  by  Totila,who  razed  its  walls,  but  they  were 
soon  after  restored, 'and  the  city  still  continued  wealthy  and  the  capital 
of  all  the  surrounding  provinces. 

The  site  of  the  Furoulss  Caudinffi,  or  Caudine  Forks,  as  the  pass 
was  called,  in  which  the  Roman  army  on  its  way  from  Calatia,  the 
modem  Cajazso,  to  Maleventum,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
Sanmitee,  has  long  been  a  disputed  question  in  connection  with  Bene- 
ventum.  By  some  the  pass  was  said  to  be  between  Arpaja  and 
Monteearchio,  by  others  between  Arienzo  and  Arpaja;  but  some 
observing  travellers  had  remarked  that  the  localities  did  not  by  nny 
means  correspond  to  the  description  of  that  celebrated  defile  given 
by  Livy  (ix.  2-6).  Cluverius  however  pointed  out  a  more  probable 
spot,  in  a  narrow  defile  watered  by  the  river  Isclerus  (now  Faienza), 
which  flows  into  the  Yoltumo  near  Ducenta.  Late  travellers  who 
have  examined  this  defile  have  confirmed  the  assertion  of  Cluverius. 
The  Isderus,  a  small  mountain  stream  coming  from  the  south-east 
above  Cervinara,  crosses  tibe  high  road  between  Arpaja  and  Monte- 
iarchio,  and  then  enters  a  long  and  narrow  defile  between  Mount 
Tabumus  and  a  branch  of  the  Timta  ridge ;  and  after  passing  by  Mojano 
and  Santa  Agata  dei  Qoti,  enters  the  plain  of  the  Yoltumo,  into 
which  it  flows'nearly  opposite  Calatia,  or  Cajazzo.  This  was  the  most 
direct  way  for  the  Romans  from  the  banks  of  the  Yoltumo  to  Male- 
ventum. This  pass  has  two  narrow  openings,  one  near  Mojano  and 
the  other  near  Santa  Agata,  with  a  small  plain  between,  formed  by 
the  receding  sides  of  Mount  Tabumus ;  while  the  valley  of  Arpaja, 
through  which  the  high  road  passes,  has  only  one  narrow  defile,  and  | 
has  three  openings  instead  of  two,  and  moreover  has  no  stream  running 
through  it.  (See  a  Memoir  on  the  subject  by  J.  P.  Gand^,  in  Keppel 
Craven's  '  Tour,'  with  a  small  map  of  the  localities.)  This  conclusion 
is  at  variance  with  that  of  the  majority  of  Italian  antiquaries,  who 
consider  the  pass  between  Arienzo  and  Arpaja  to  be  the  Caudine 
Forics ;  and  Mr.  Hewitt,  in  his  '  Handbook  for  South  Italy/  adds  in 
corroboration,  that  this  pass  is  still  locally  called  Forehia, 

Beneventum  was  taken  in  the  6th  century  by  the  Longobards,  who 
eetabUBhed  here  a  dukedom,  which  included  all  their  conquests  in  Sam- 
nium,  Campania,  and  Apulia.  The  dukes  of  Benevento,  owing  to  their 
vast  possessions  and  their  remoteneas  from  the  Longobard  capitol,  Pavia, 
were  almost  independent.  When  Charlemagne  destroyed  the  king- 
dom of  the  Longobards,  the  dnchy  of  Benevento  maintained  itself  as 
an  independent  state,  and  its  dukes  assumed  the  title  of  Princes. 
They  were  often  at  war  with  the  Qreeks,  the  Franks,  and  the  Saracens, 
and  also  with  their  neighbours  of  Naples.  The  principality: was 
afterwards  split  into  three,  Capua  and  Salerno  having  become  inde- 
pendent of  Benevento.  The  Normans  took  Benevento  and  gave  it 
up  to  the  pope,  who  bestowed  on  the  Norman  chief  the  investiture 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  The  popes  however  allowed  the  old  princes 
of  Benevento  to  remain  as  feudatories  of  the  Roman  See  until  1077, 
when  Landulphus,  the  last  prince  of  Benevento,  died,  leaving  no  heirs. 
From  that  time  Benevento  nas  remained  under  the  direct  dominion 
of  the  popes,  and  although  it  has  been  repeatedly  seized  by  various 
kings  of  Naples  it  has  always  been  restored  on  making  peace.  In 
1806  Napoleon  having  conquered  Naples  took  Benevento  also,  and 
gave  it  to  Talleyrand  with  the  title  of  Prince,  but  it  was  restored  to 
the  pope  in  1815.  Benevento  is  governed  by  a  cardinal  sent  from 
Rome,  with  the  title  of  Legate.  Near  Benevento  the  famous  battle 
took  place  between  Manfred  and  Charles  of  Anjou  (February  26th, 
1266),  in.  which  Manfred  lost  his  crown  and  his  life.  He  was  buried 
on  the  banks  of  the  Calore,  under  a  heap  of  stones  thrown  upon  him 
by  Charles's  soldiers ;  but  his  remains  were  afterwards  disinterred  by 
order  of  the  bishop  of  Cosenza,  and  carried  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
Yerde  on  the  borders  of  Abruzzo.  (Dante,  '  Purgatorio,'  canto  iii) 
Charles's  soldiers  after  the  battle  pillaged  Benevento,  which  had 
offered  no  resistance,  murdered  most  of  the  people,  not  sparing  old 
men,  children,  or  priests,  violated  the  women,  and  partly  destroyed 
the  town. 

The  territory  of  Benevento  Ib  limited  within  narrow  boundaries, 
comprising  an  area  of  only  58  square  miles ;  it  extends  some  seven 
or  eight  miles  along  each  of  the  two  valleys  of  the  Sabato  and 
Calo^,  and  contains  14  villages :  the  population  of  the  whole  territory 
in  1843  was  28,910.  The  country  is  hUly,  but  fertile  in  com,  fruit, 
and  pasture,  and  it  abounds  with  game.  The  river  Sabato  supplies  it 
with  fish. 
The  oify  of  Benevento  is  surrounded  by  walls  about  two  miles  in 
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circuity  and  has  an  old  oastle  at  its  eastern  extremity ;  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  steep,  but  contain  many  fine  mansions ;  the  dimate 
is  suljject  to  fogs  in  winter  and  oppressive  heat  in  summer.  Bene- 
ventum gave  title  to  a  bishop  finom  the  earliest  age  of  the  church; 


Coin  from  British  Moaeom,  aetaal  aise.  Copper ;  wdght  100  fimlas. 

its  first  bishop,  St.  Potimus,  la  said  to  have  been  a  disciple'of  St.  Peter. 
The  see  was  erected  into  an  archbishopric  in  the  10th  century  by 
Pope  John  XIII.  The  cathedral  is  an  old  and  vast  building,  and  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Romanesque  or  Lombardo-Saracenie  stjlei  Its 
vault  is  supported  by  54  fluted  columns  of  Parian  marble,  4  of  gray 
granite,  and  2  of  verde  antique,  which  are  believed  to  have  belonged 
to  temples  of  the  Roman  period.  The  middle  gate  of  the  churdi  is 
of  sculptured  bronze,  of  good  workmanship,  and  representing  acriptara. 
subjects:  it  is  said  to  have  been  cast  in  the  year  1150.  A  baa- 
relief  of  a  boar  adomed  for  sacrifice,  now  fixed  on  the  outside  wall 
of  the  church,  is  supposed  to  be  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Soma 
writers  say  it  is  a  representation  of  the  Calydonian  Boar,  and  the  gift 
of  Diomedes  himself,  the  reputed  founder  of  this  and  many  other  chiee 
in  south  Italy.  Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  the  archiepiaoopel  palace. 
In  the  square  before  it  stands  a  small  granite  obelisk,  whidi  according 
to  Champollion  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Domitian.  There  are  sererai 
other  churches  and  convents,  a  seminary,  and  a  town-house,  which  is 
a  fine  structure.  The  old  monastery  of  Santa  Sofia,  now  suppressed, 
was  rich  in  archives,  chronicles,  and  other  historical  records,  whish. 
have  been  lost  or  dispersed  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  coxmtry.  The 
church  adjoining  the  monastery  is  an  octagon,  and  is  adomed  with 
eight  granite  columns.  In  the  court  of  the  cloisters  is  a  weU,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  hewn  throu|^  a  very  large  capital  of  the  Ionic 
order.  The  church  of  La  Santissima  Annundata  is  also  adomed 
with  ancient  columns  and  marbles.  The  citadel,  which  is  outaide  the 
walls,  dates  firom  the  12th  century ;  it  is  now  used  as  the  residence  of 
the  Delegate.  There  are  some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of  a 
Roman  bridge,  and  many  inscriptions,  rilievi,  and  other  ancient  leliea. 
But  the  most  interesting  monument  of  antiquity  is  Trajan's  triumphal 
arch,  which  was  erected  in  honour  of  that  emperor  by  the  senate  in 
A.D.  118 ;  it  forms  one  of  the  city  gates  on  the  road  to  Puglia,  and 
is  called  the  Porta  Aurea.  It  is  a  single  arch  of  Parian  marUe,  and 
entire  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the  cornice ;  both  its  sides  are 
adomed  with  four  Corinthian  pillars  raised  on  high  pedestala.  The 
frieze  and  panels  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  arch  are  covered 
with  rich  sculpture,  representing  Trajan's  achievements  and  his 
apotheosis.  The  figiires  are  in  alto-rilievo,  and  exquisitely  executed; 
but  unfortunately  most  of  them  are  damaged,  and  tliere  is  hardlj 
one  of  them  entire.  De  Vita  has  given  an  engraving  and  a  descriptioo 
of  this  arch,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  existence.  To  the  west  of 
the  town  is  the  Ponte  Lebroso,  over  which  the  Appian  Way  passed 
before  entering  the  city.  The  Calore  is  crossed  by  a  handsome 
bridge  of  six  arches  built  by  Pope  Pius  VI.  alter  a  design  by  Yanm- 
tellL  Orbilius,  the  teacher  of  the  poet  Horace,  was  a  native  of 
Beneventum. 

(Boi^^  Memoire  Ittoriche  de  Benevento;  De  Vita,  Tkemmnu 
ArUiqmUUvm  BeneverUanarum,  2  vols.  foL  Rom.  1754-64  ;  IHetiouay 
of  Cfreek  and  Soman  Geography  ;  Blewitt*s  Handbook  for  Somih  Italjf.) 

BENFELD.    [Rhin,  Bas.] 

BENGAL,  a  large  province  of  Hindustan,  which  also  gives  title 
to  the  principal  presidency  of  British  India,  and  contains  the  seat  of 
the  supreme  government. 

Boundariet, — The  province  of  Bengal  is  bounded  S.  by  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  the  district  of  Midnapore  in  Orissa,  R  by  the  Krmcse 
empire,  N.  by  Nepaul  and  Bootan,  and  W.  by  the  province  of  Bahar. 
It  is  situated  between  21''  and  27*  N.  Ut,  and  86**  and  93*  K  long. 
The  length  of  the  province  from  east  to  west  may  be  estimated  at 
850  English  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  from  north  to  south  at 
800  miles  :  the  area  is  estimated  by  Mi^or  Rennell  at  97,244  square 
miles,  or  upwards  of  10,000  square  miles  more  than  Great  Britain. 

From  its  geographicsJ  position  Bengal  is  not  much  exposed  to 
foreign  invasion.  The  sea-coast,  which  forms  neariy  the  whole 
southern  boundary,  is  guarded  by  shallows  and  impenetrable  wooda 
It  has  only  one  considerable  port,  and  that  is  difiSicult  of  aoceas.  The 
eastem  boundary  is  protect^  by  a  belt,  the  breadth  of  which  varies 
from  10  to  20  miles,  and  which  is  covered  throughout  with  the  rankest 
and  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  forming  an  impassable  barrier.  On  the 
north  rises  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  contaming  a  scanty  and  half- 
oivilised  population.    Even  on  the  west  the  natural  barrier  is  strong. 

Character  of  the  Soil. — The  general  character  of  Bengal  is  that  of  a 
level  country ;  there  are  no  hills  of  great  elevation  in  the  prorinoe. 
The  districts  in  which  some  elevations  occur  are^  Chittagong  and 
Tiperah  on  the  east,  Silhet  on  the  north-east,  and  B&b6m  ou 
the  west 
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The  Boil  most  general  throughout  Bengal  ia  a  light  sandy  loam* 
Except  in  the  tracts  annually  inundated,  the  stratum  of  produotive 
earth  ia  seldom  more  than  a  few  inches  deep.  The  inundations  are 
occasioned  by  the  swelling  of  the  rivers  in  the  rainy  season.  As  the 
water  drains  away  it  leaves  a  deposit  of  decayed  vegetaUe  matter, 
which  renews  the  productive  powers  of  the  soiL 

Riven. — ^Bengal  is  intersected  in  every  direction  by  navigable 
streamsy  nearly  all  affluents  of  the  Gkmges,  by  which  river  the  province 
is  watered  from  its  north-western  boundary  at  Pumeah  to  the  sea. 
The  Brahmaptitra  enters  the  province  on  the  north-east^  whence  it 
flows  westward  through  the  district  of  Rangamatty,  then  turns  south- 
ward, winding  occasionally  towards  the  eaist,  and  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  at  the  spot  where  the  Ganges  has  its  principal  embouchure. 
fGAKOXS ;  BaAHMAPtJT&A.]  The  other  principal  rivers  are  the  Cosi, 
Donki,  Dununtidah,  Jhinayi,  Korotoya,  Manas,  and  Teesta. 

The  Cosi  rises  in  Nepaul,  near  Khatmand^  the  capital,  and  enters 
Bengal  20  miles  north  of  Nauthpore  in  Pumeah;  it  tiien  flows  nearly 
due  somth,  and  joins  the  Ganges  at  the  south-western  comer  of  Pur- 
neah,  where  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Bengal  and  Bahar.  The 
Conki  is  a  considerable  mountain  stream,  which  has  its  source  in 
Tibet.  It  enters  Bengal  in  Pumeah  district,  to  the  north  of  AUy- 
gnnge^  eastward  of  the  Cosi,  and  between  it  and  the  Teesta;  it  then 
flows  with  a  winding  course  towards  .the  south,  and  after  being  joined 
by  the  Mahananda,  which  receives  its  name,  it  joins  the  Ghinges  at 
Nabobgunge  about  17  miles  above  Bauleah.  The  Dummtidah  rises 
among  the  hills  in  the  district  of  Ramghur  in  Bahar.  This  river 
receives  many  tributaries  in  its  eastward  course  through  Ramghur ; 
it  enters  Bengal  at  the  western  extremity  of  Burdwan,  passes  the 
town  of  Burdwan,  and  then  turning  abruptly  to  the  south,  joins  the 
Hoogly  a  few  miles  below  Futtah.  Above  the  influence  of  the  tides, 
the  Dmnmtidah  is  shallow,  and  except  in  the  rainy  season  not 
navigable.  The  influence  of  the  tide  readies  only  to  Omptha,  25  miles 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  junction  of  the  Dummtidah  with  the  Hoogly. 
Above  Burdwan  the  river  has  water  enough  to  be  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  goods.  The  Jhinayi  River  is  a  branch  of  the  Brahmaptitra^ 
which  it  quits  at  Shazadpore,  about  10  miles  below  Dewangunge. 
The  Jhinayi  flows  first  to  the  south  and  then  to  the  west,  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  lakes,  or  jeels,  of  Nattore.  The  Eorotoya,  which 
rises  in  Tibet^  enters  the  province  of  Bengal  at  its  northern  boundary, 
dividing  the  districts  of  Rungpore  and  Dinajepore ;  after  a  short 
course  to  the  south-west  it  falls  into  the  Teesta.  In  the  rainy  se^n 
the  Korotoya  is  navigable  for  boats  of  small  burdei^  but  the  principal 
oonunerdaf  use  made  of  this  river  is  to  float  down  tunber.  The  Manas 
is  a  amall  stream  which  separates  Bengal  from  the  principality  of 
Bijnee.  It  flows  to  the  south-west^  and  &lls  into  the  Brahmaptitra  at 
Jughigopa  in  26''  12'  N.  lat,  90**  35'  E.  long.  The  Teesta  is  said  to 
rise  in  Tibet,  and  after  forcing  a  passage  through  the  snowy  mountains 
which  form  the  boundary  of  the  Chinese  empire,  it  enters  the  moun- 
tainous country  to  the  south,  and  thence  flowing  into  the  province  of 
Bengal,  continues  until  it  joins  the  great  eastern  trunk  of  the  Ghmges 
near  Nabobgunge,  in  24"*  85'  N.  lat,  88**  27'  E.  long.  The  Teesta  is 
navigable  at  all  seasons  for  boats  of  small  burden  along  the  greater 
part  of  its  course.  It  is  much  swoUen  in  the  rainy  season,  and  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  tiiis  circumstance  to  transmit  goods  by  it  in  vessels  of 
considerable  size. 

Besides  the  rivers  here  mentioned,  Bengal  contains  many  water- 
courses that  flow  into  the  navigable  rivers.  During  the  ndns  these 
also  are  navigable  by  boats,  which  convey  the  produce  of  the  soil  from 
the  doors  of  the  ryots  for  shipment  in  larger  vessels  on  the  more 
considerable  streams.  It  is  said  that  there  Ib  hardly  anv  spot  in  the 
province  more  than  20  miles  from  a  river  navigable  in  the  driest  seasons. 
The  rivers  of  Bengal  constantly  change  their  courses, — a  phenome- 
non attributed  by  M%}or  Rennell  to  the  loose  materials  of  whidx  the 
soil  is  composed,  whid^  easily  yields  to  the  friction  of  the  stream. 

There  are  many  instances  of  a  total  change  of  course  in  some  of  the 
Bengal  rivers.  Major  Rennell  says, "  The  Cosi  river  (equal  to  the  Rhine) 
once  ran  by  Pumeah  (town),  and  joined  the  Ganges  opposite  Rajimal. 
Its  junction  is  now  45  miles  higher  up.  Gour,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Bengal,  stood  on  the  old  bank  of  the  Ganges,  although  its  ruins  are 
four  or  flve  miles  from  the  present  bank.  During  eleven  years  of  my 
residence  in  Bengal,  the  outlet  or  head  of  the  Gellinghy  River  was 
gradually  removed  three-quarters  of  a  mile  lower  down ;  and  by  two 
surveys  of  a  part  of  the  adjacent  bank  of  the  Ganges,  taken  about  the 
distance  of  nine  years  from  each  other,  it  appeared  that  the  breadth 
of  an  English  mile  and  a  half  had  been  taken  away.  This  is  however 
the  most  rapid  change  that  I  have  noticed,  a  nule  in  ten  or  twelve 
years  being  the  usual  rate  of  encroachment  in  places  where  the  cur- 
rent strikes  with  the  greatest  force,  namely,  where  two  adjoining 
reaches  approach  nearest  to  a  right  angle." 

The  boats  used  on  the  rivers,  of  conidderable  size  and  in  shape  like 
pleasure-baiges,  draw  four  or  five  feet  water,  and  are  called  bujerows. 
Their  downwa1^i  course  varies  in  the  difl^erent  seasons  from  40  to  70 
miles  in  12  hours.  La  ascending  the  rivers  boats  are  tracked  by  oxen 
at  the  rate  of  fr^m  SO  to  40  nules  a  day.  Steam  has  been  success- 
folly  appUed  to  the  navigation  of  the  Ganges.  Iron  steam-vessels, 
long,  fla^  and  very  buoyant^  have  been  pla^  on  the  river  by  the 
government  for  the  conveyance  both  of  passengers  and  goods.  They 
ascend  the  Btream  about  800  miles  from  Calcutta  to  Allahabad :  in 


the  dry  season  the  rate  of  progress  is  about  50  miles  a  day  upwards 
and  about  80  miles  a  day  downwards ;  in  the  rainy  season,  when  the 
stream  is  stronger,  40  miles  a  day  upwards  and  100  miles  downwards 
is  the  usual  rate;  but  the  more  recently-built  steamers  considerably 
exceed  these  rat^ 

There  are  numerous  roads  in  Bengal ;  the  more  important  of  which 
have  been  constructed  and  are  maintained  directly  by  -ttie  govern- 
ment Many  of  the  cross-roads  are  under  the  chaige  of  local 
committees,  who  have  at  their  disposal  fimds  derived  from  ferries 
and  other  sources  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  roads.  A  rail- 
way frt>m  Calcutta  to  Demi  was  projected  in  1844.  The  contract 
between  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Railway  Company  was 
signed  in  August  1849.  The  section  first  undertaken  is  that  from 
Howrah  opposite  Calcutta  to  Raneegung,  vi&  Pundooa  and  Burdwan. 
The  electric  telegraph  is  now  being  laid  between  Calcutta  and  Agra. 

Lakes,  Ac. — There  are  a  great  number  of  extensive  jeels  (shallow 
lakes)  in  Bengal.  Most  of  these  are  nearly  empt^  during  the  dry  season, 
but  are  so  swollen  by  the  rains  as  to  be  navigable  by  boats  of  laige 
dimensions.  Some  of  them  ore  navigable  throughout  the  year. 
It  is  supposed  that  they  were  originally  parts  of  the  channels  of  great 
rivers,  diverted  from  their  courses  by  the  process  just  described. 

The  instability  of  the  soil,  which  admits  of  these  changes,  is  one 
cause  of  the  frail  nature  of  the  native  buildings  in  the  province. 
The  habitations  of  the  poorer  classes  are  so  slightly  erected  that  few 
of  them  last  beyond  the  second  or  third  year,  while  the  dwellings  of 
the  wealthy  are  of  a  very  poor  description.  Few  persons  care  to 
expend  much  in  the  erection  of  a  building  which  by  an  ordinary 
casualty  may  be  damaged  or  destroyed  in  a  few  seasons. 

ClivMit. — There  is  considerable  regularity  in  the  seasons  in  Bengal. 
The  four  months  preceding  the  setting  in  of  the  periodical  rains, 
which  generally  commence  early  in  June,  are  dry,  and  the  heat  during 
this  time  progressively  increases,  until  it  becomes  almost  insupportable 
even  to  the  natives.  During  April  the  heat  is  occasionally  tempered 
by  thunder-storms,  accompanied  by  rain  and  wind  from  the  north- 
west In  June  and  July  the  rain  falls  violently,  with  little  or  no  inter- 
mission. More  than  one  or  two  days'  fair  weather  is  rare.  The  rain 
that  falls  at  this  season  has  sometimes  amounted  to  four  or  five  inches 
in  24  hours ;  this  however  is  far  beyond  the  average,  since  the  annual 
frll  of  rain  varies  from  70  to  80  inches,  but  rarely  exceeds  the  laiger 
quantity.  From  July  to  the  beginning  of  September,  the  weather  is 
less  rainy,  the  dry  days  recur  more  frequently,  and  occupy  longer 
intervals ;  the  rain  too  when  it  falls  Ib  less  violent  Towards  the  close 
of  September  the  dry  season  again  prevails,  and  the  heat  is  intense. 
This  is  considered,  especially  by  Europeans,  the  most  unhealthy  part 
of  the  year. 

In  the  dry  and  colder  part  of  the  year  the  dews  are  so  heavy  as  to 
compensate  for  the  daily  absorption  by  the  sun,  and  to  supply  the 
moisture  necessary  for  the  refreshment  of  the  earth. 

The  rivers  begin  to  swell  near  their  sources  before  the  rains  set  in, 
owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  mountains  of  Tibet ;  and 
the  waters  gradually  rise  till  after  the  rains  have  caused  the  rivers  to 
overflow  their  bonks.  The  country  presents  one  imiform  sur&ce  of 
water  for  an  extent  of  more  than  100  miles.  To  prevent  danger  from 
the  rushing  of  so  great  a  bod^  of  water  from  the  overcharged  rivers, 
dikes  are  constructed  in  vanous  situations,  and  kept  up  at  a  great 
cost  In  some  places  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  are  artificially  raised 
on  either  side  to  confine  the  water,  which  thus  flows,  during  the  rainy 
season,  at  a  higher  level  than  the  adjacent  country.  After  the  begin- 
ning of  October  the  water  rapidly  subsides,  its  disappearance  being 
hastened  by  the  prodigious  evaporation. 

NcUural  Prodttctiont, — The  produce  of  the  soil  in  this  province 
includes  almost  every  kind  of  grain  and  pulse  cultivated  in  Europe, 
with  others  peculiar  to  the  climate  of  the  country.  Rice  is  grown  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  province.  In  the  management  of  the  land 
for  this,  the  most  important  object  of  cultivation,  embankments  are 
formed  for  retaining  the  water  on  the  plains,  and  for  preserving  it  in 
reservoirs  on  the  higher  grounds,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  irrigate  the 
lands  below.  Many  tanks  have  been  built  for  the  same  purpose. 
Wheat  and  barley  are  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  cold  season, 
and  are  reaped  before  the  setting  in  of  the  rains.  The  winter  is  also 
chosen  for  the  raising  of  great  varieties  of  peas  and  beans.  Millet  is 
another  article  of  importance  in  the  rural  economy  of  Bengal,  and  in 
the  western  districts  maize  is  very  generally  cultivated. 

Linseed,  mustard-seed,  palma  christi,  and  sesamum,  are  grown  for 
the  oil  they  yield,  which  is  consumed  in  vast  quantities  tluroughout 
the  province.  Oil  is  also  made  from  the  cocoa-nut  The  cold  season 
is  chosen  for  cultivating  linseed  and  mustard  ;  the  seeds  of  sesamum 
ripen  after  the  rains ;  and  cocoa-nuts  are  gathered  at  all  seasons. 

Sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco  are  among  the  most  important 
productions  of  the  country.  Mulberry-trees,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  silk-worms,  and  poppies  for  the 
supply  of  opium,  ore  also  objects  of  extensive  cultivation. 

Orchards  of  mango-trees  are  seen  in  eveiy  part  of  Bengal ;  date- 
trees  are  equally  common ;  and  in  the  central  parts  of  the  province 
there  are  plantations  of  areca  palms.  Pine-apples,  citrons,  lemons* 
oranges,  pomegranates,  grapes,  almonds,  tamarinds,  plantains,  ginger, 
carrots,  potatoes,  onions,  and  garlic,  ore  plentiful  in  most  parts, 
Apples  and  pears  are  found  only  in  the  northern  districts.    BambooB, 
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which  from  the  quiokneas  and  luxurianoe  of  their  growth  are  so  tuefol 
to  the  peaaantry  of  India  for  the  oonstruction  of  their  dwellings  and 
many  other  domestic  xueB,  are  eveiywhere  seen.  Flowers  are  abun- 
dant, beautifal,  and  in  great  Tariety,  but  except  roses  and  a  few  others 
they  are  scentless. 

The  cattle  employed  in  husbandry  are  of  small  size,  and  their  value 
is  seldom  greater  than  five  or  six  rupees  (ten  or  twelve  shillings)  per 
head.  Bumdoes  are  kept  for  the  sake  of  their  milk.  Sheep  are  of 
very  diminutive  size,  but  when  well  fed  their  flesh  is  excellent  Their 
wool  is  used  for  making  coarse  blankets  for  the  natives.  The  horses 
of  Bengal  are  of  a  very  mferior  breed,  ill-shaped,  and  but  little  adapted 
for  labour  of  any  kind.  Elephants  and  camels,  which  are  much  used 
among  the  wealthier  inhabitants,  are  kept  in  good  condition,  and  are 
very  serviceable  on  journeys  and  for  the  conveyance  of  goods. 

The  streets  of  every  town  of  Bengal  are  infested  by  dogs  often 
without  owners.  The  woods  or  jungles  teem  with  animal  life.  Innu- 
merable apes  and  monkeys  inhabit  the  woods,  and  frequently  visit  the 
villages,  where  they  are  fed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  consider  them 
sacred  animals.  The  sanctity  of  the  Brahminy  bull  secures  for  him 
everywhere  the  kindest  treatment,  and  he  rambles  over  the  country 
not  oxUy  without  molestation,  but  receiving  caresses  from  the  people. 
Red-deer,  fallow-deer,  elks,  antelopes,  and  goats  are  numerous.  In 
the  Sunderbunds,  or  Delta  of  the  Qanges,  tigers  occasionally  attack 
and  carry  off  some  of  the  natives. 

A  large  species  of  heron  {Ardea  Argala)  frequents  the  towns  in 
considerable  numbers.  They  perform  the  office  of  scavengers,  and 
are  so  useM  that  no  disturbance  is  ever  offered  to  them. 

Fish  is  exceedingly  abundant,  and  within  the  reach  of  almost  every 
class  of  inhabitants.  The  fish  most  highly  esteemed  is  the  mango,  so 
called  from  its  making  its  appearance  during  the  season  when  that 
fruit  is  most  abundant.  The  bicktee  and  sable-fish  are  much  esteemed 
by  Europeans.  Mullet  are  numerous,  and  are  taken  by  shooting  them 
with  small  shot,  as  they  swim  against  the  stream  dose  to  the  surface. 
A  small  but  excellent  und  of  oysters  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Chitta- 
gong.  Turtle  is  procured  fr^m  the  island  of  Cheduba  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  Almost  every  stream  in  the  province  is  infested  by  alligators, 
and  in  all  the  large  rivers  porpoises  ascend  to  a  distance  of  200  miles 
from  the  sea. 

Mineralt, — ^The  province  of  Bengal  is  poor  in  mineral  productions. 
The  hills  in  SiUiet  produce  iron  ore;  Iron  is  made  at  Punduah. 
Some  petroleum  springs  exist  in  the  same  district     [Silhxt.] 

Coal  is  abundant  in  the  Jungle  Mahals.  Coal  and  iron  ore  are 
procured  in  Birbhiim,  and  iron-works  have  long  been  carried  on  there 
by  the  natives.  Extensive  forests  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
works,  and  charcoal  is  used  in  smelting  the  ore.  Coal  is  also  found 
in  contiguity  with  iron  in  the  Silhct  and  Burdwan  districts.  Nitre  is 
abundant^  and  is  extensively  exported  frx>m  Bengal;  in  1845  the 
quantity  imported  into  England  from  British  India  amounted  to 
807,808  barrels.    Salt-is  also  largely  produced  in  Bengal. 

The  presidency  of  Bengal  comprises  the  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Allahabad,  Cuttuck,  Ceded  districts  on  the  Nerbuddah,  Qundwana^ 
the  territory  east  of  the  Qanges  to  the  frontiers  of  Birma,  and  the 
north-western  provinces,  whid^  are  treated  as  a  separate  presidency, 
sometimes  called  the  Presidency  of  Agra.  Of  the  native  states  of 
Hindustan  which  are  within  the  limits  of  the  political  supremacy  of 
the  East  India  Company,  though  not  und6r  its  direct  rule,  about  170 
states,  with  an  area  of  607,948  square  miles,  an  annual  irevenue  of 
about  Si  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  a  population  of  44,255,517, 
bein|;  about  five*sixths  of  the  entire  population  of  the  native  states 
bearing  that  relation  to  the  East  India.  Company,  are  in  correspond- 
ence with  .the  presidency  of  BengaL  The  milituy  resources  of  these 
states  are— oavalry,  54,671;  infantry,  287,809;  artillery,  12,598. 
The  aggregate  annual  subsidy,  tribute,  or  other  payment  by  these 
states  to  the  compan^s  government  amounts  to  about  800,000l 

In  the  lower  provmces  of  Bengal  the  land  is  held  chiefly  on  the 
semindary  tenure,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  Ihe  cultivation  of  the 
soU  in  common,  or  under  a  kind  of  joint-stock  system.  By  the  terms 
of  a  permanent  settlement  made  by  Lord  Comwallis  the  government 
is  precluded  frt^m  deriving  any  mcrease  of  revenue  from  the  agri- 
cultural improvement  of  the  country.  In  the  north-western  provinces 
the  svobem  adopted  is  that  called  the  Putteedaree  settlement,  under 
which  an  estate  is  sub-divided,  and  each  member  cultivates  his  own 
plot;  but  all  are  jointly  responsible  to  the  government  for  the 
aggregate  amount  of  assessment  on  the  land.  This  assessment^ 
calculated  on  two-thirds  of  the  .net  rent^  has  been  fixed  for  a  period 
of  thirty  years.  The  result  of  this  system  is  that  every  landholder, 
however  small  his  possession,  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  capitalist^  and 
is  more  directly  interested  in  the  profitable  cultivation  of  his  land. 

A  good  deal  has  been  done  of  late  years  in  the  construction  of 
roads  throughout  the  province  and  presidency  of  BengaL  The 
trunk-road  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  887  miles  long,  commenced 
about  1886  and  constructed  at  an  expense,  including  bridges,  of 
nearly  lOOOI.  a  mile,  besides  the  cost  of  convict  labour  employed  on 
it^  hais  been  continued  from  Delhi  to  Kumoul,  78  miles,  and  is  to  be 
carried  on  to  Peshawur,  about  458  miles  beyond  KumouL  A  road 
from  Calcutta  to  Ahmednuggur  was  commenced  about  twelve  years 
ago,  the  distance  being  1002  miles,  which  with  the  road  previously 
made  from  Ahmednugger  to  Bombay,  168  milee^  makes  1170  miles  in 


ail.  The  coat  of  making  this  road  was  about  50<ML  a  mOa  The  road 
ftt>m  Agra  to  Bombay,  784  miles,  commenced  in  1840,  cost  about 
8802.  a  mile.  The  estimated  expense  of  ke&pmg  it  in  repair  is  about 
5000{.  a  year  for  the  whole  distance.  The  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  vrith  the  making  and  repair  of  roads,  bridges,  canali^ 
government  buildings,  and  other  public  works  in  the  entire  presi- 
dency during  ten  years  (1840-49)  amounted  to  2,236,58421,  exclusive 
of  convict  labour,  which  is  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
public  works.  Within  the  last  two  or  ftree  years  a  grant  of  97  lacs 
of  rupees  (neaiiy  a  million  of  pounds  sterling)  has  been  made  by  iht 
East  India  Company  for  the  completion  of  the  Ganges  CazuL  lliis 
canal,  which  is  now  nearly  finished,  wiU,  induding  its  branches,  be 
810  xniles  in  length  :  it  is  10  feet  deep,  140  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and 
its  general  width  at  top  is  200  feet;  its  total  cost  will  be  upwards  of 
1,500,000^. 

Progreu  of  EngUth  poHHetU  power  in  Bengal, — The  commencement 
of  the  power  ot  the  English  in  Bengal  dates  from  the  year  1652;  when 
througn  the  influence  of  a  medical  gentleman  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
court  of  the  Mog\il,  where  he  had  successfrillv  applied  his  psofeasional 
skill,  a  licence  was  given  permitting  the  English  East  India  Company 


to  trade  to  an  unlimited  extent  fr-ee  frorsi  all  payment  of  customs 
duties;  this  privilege  was  grsnted  upon  payment  of  the  merel) 
nominal  sum  of  8000  rupees.  The  first  settlement  made  by  our 
countrymen  in  the  province  appears  to  have  been  at  the  town  of 
Hoogly,  28  miles  higher  up  the  nver  than  Calcutta.  The  station  here 
formed  was  considered  subordinate  to  Madras  presidency. 

It  VFas  not  until  1698  that  the  English  factory  waa  removed  from 
Hoogly  to  Calcutta,  and  that  Fort  William  was  bmlt  This  station 
was  obtained  by  purchase  ss  a  xemindary.  In  1707  the  snbordinatzoa 
to  Madras  ceased,  and  Calcutta  was  made  a  separate  preatdency.  In 
1717  the  company  obtained  a  license  fh>m  the  Mogul,  permittzng  the 
purchase  of  lands  contiguous  to  the  fikctory,  and  eonfizming  the 
exemption  of  their  trade  from  duties.  In  1756  the  English  aathori- 
ties  in  Calcutta  having  been  induced  by  Ihe  dread  of  hostile  proceed- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  French,  then  at  war  with  England,  to  strengthen 
their  fortifications,  the  Soubahdar  of  Bengal,  Suraja  Dowla,  who  had 
never  been  friendly  to  the  English,  made  this  a  pretext  for  attacking 
the  city.  The  outposts  were  assailed  on  the  18th  of  Jane  175C,  and 
after  two  days  the  fort  was  carried  by  storm.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
following  year,  Calcutta  vras  retaken  by  the  English ;  on  Uie  23rd  of 
June  following  the  nabob  vras  defeated  at  Plassey  by  Lord  CHve ;  and 
early  in  July  was  assassinated  by  order  of  the  son  of  his  successor. 

fVom  this  time  may  be  dated  the  begiiming  of  the  absolnte  govern- 
ment of  the  English  in  Bengal,  althou^  the  Dewannee,  or  authoritj 
to  collect  the  revenue,  was  not  formally  given  by  the  Mogul  Shah 
Allum  until  the  12th  of  August  1765.  Previously  to  tfaiir  oeasion  the 
poasessions  of  the  East  India  Company  in  Bengal  were  the  fieustories  of 
Coesimbazar,  Dacca,  and  Calcutta,  witii  a  district  in  the  vicioity  of 
the  last-named  city  denominated  the  24  Pergunnahs^  situated  princi- 
pally to  the  south  of  Calcutta,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hoogly  River. 
The  grant  of  this  district  was  made  in  the  first  instance  (1759)  as  the 
personal  jaghire,  or  leasehold  estate,  of  Lord  Clive,  by  whom  it  was 
enjoyed  until  1775,  when  it  came  into  the  full  possession  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

The  grant  of  the  Dewannee  already  mentioned  was  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  Nujeem  ad  Dowla,  then  soubehdar,  or  nabob,  of  Bengal 
Such  however  was  the  power  of  the  English  that  he  was  compelled 
to  submit,  and  to  transfer  the  management  of  the  province  with  sH 
its  advantages  to  the  company,  upon  the  assignment  of  an  annoal 
pension  eqiuJ  to  nearly  hau  a  inilUon  sterling.  At  the  same  time  a 
yearly  payment  of  26  lacs  of  rupees,  at  that  time  equal  to  abou* 
dOO,000£.,  was  promised  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  the  Mogni 
Shah  Allum,  but  this  annuity  was  considered  to  be  forfeited,  when 
that  prince  placed  himself  voluntarily  in  the  hands  of  Uie  Mahnttaa 
The  annual  payment  was  afberwards  fixed  at  15  lacs  of  mpeei^  at 
which  rate  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

Since  the  occurrence  of  those  events  the  "RugHwli  have  remaisel 
imdisputed  masters  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  tLe  capital  of  whi4 
has  become  the  seat  of  government  to  which  the  governors  of  thi 
other  presidencies  have  been  made  subordinate.  From  this  circunr 
stance  the  political  occurrences  within  this  province  must  be  con- 
sidered as  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Hixdttstan,  under  which  head 
will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  condition 
of  our  Eastern  empire. 

Political  DivitUmt. — ^The  province  of  Bengal  is  divided  into  17 
districts  as  follows : — ^Backergunge,  Birbh6m,  Burdwan,  Chittagong, 
Hooffly,  JesBore,  Mymansingh,  Moorshedabad,  Nuddeid^  Pumeah, 
R^jshahy,  Rungpore,  Silhct,  Tiperah,  the  24  Pergunnaha,  Midnapore, 
and  the  Jungle  Mahals. 

Popklation. — The  population  of  these  districts  in  1822  was  esti- 
mated at  28,858,750,  in  a  statement  given  in  the  'Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  uie  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Amiirs  of  the  East  India  Company,'  which  committee  made  its 
report  in  1831.  The  total  population  of  the  provinces  immediattdy 
subject  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal  is  stated  in  the  report  to 
have  been  estimated  in  1822  at  69,710,071.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sykes,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  companyi  procured  a  'Rough 
Statistical  Return'  of  the  area,  revenue^  population,  &a,  of  tile 
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J^OTihrWeBiem  provinoeB,  for  the  year  1846-7,  and  the  population 
amounted  to  no  more  thim  19,788,742.  From  information  collected 
during  the  recent  revenue  settlement  of  that  portion  of  India,  it  is 
found  that  the  population  of  theNorth-Westem  provinces  is  28,199,668, 
of  whom  ahout  five-sizths  are  Hindoos.  No  means  exist  in  this 
country  for  ascertaining  the  present  population  of  the  lower  provinces 
of  Bengal.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  of  late  years  a  large 
increase  has  taken  place.  Nothing  but  mere  estimates  however  have 
been  hitherto  made,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  have  been  generally 
too  high.  The  cities  and  principal  towns  of  the  province  are 
Calcutta,  the  capital,  Bubdwah,  Chahdebnagobb,  Dacca,  Dxhaqc- 

POBB,    MoOBSHXDAfiAD,    NABAAnrOUKOB,   PUBNEAH,   and   RaJICAHAL. 

There  are  numerous  villages  which  are  principally  built  near  the  banks 
of  navigable  rivers,  so  that  a  stranger  passing  along  the  stream  would 
form  a  vary  exaggerated  notion  of  the  populousnessof  the  country. 

The  houses  in  Bengalese  towns  are  not  regularly  arranged  in  the 
form  of  streets,  but  the  residences  of  dbSerent  divisions  of  the 
inhabitants  are  in  different  quarters :  Hindoos  occupy  one  quarter, 
Mohammedans  another,  Europeans  and  their  descendants  another.  The 
houses  of  persons  in  easy  circumstances  are  usually  brick  buildings, 
with  flat  roofs,  and  mostly  two  stories  high,  llio  dwellings  of  Uie 
poorer  classes  are  mere  huts.  Except  in  the  large  towns,  there  are 
no  inns,  but  travellers  can  always  find  an  empty  hut  of  which  they 
may  take  possession. 

Bengal  is  inhabited  by  various  races.  The  Hindoos,  who  are  the 
mborigines  of  the  coun^,  may  be  estimated  at  four-fifths  of  the 
population.  Early  in  the  18th  century,  the  conquest  of  India  by  the 
followers  of  Mohiunmed  brought  a  considerable  number  of  that  sect 
into  the  province.  The  hilly  country  which  forms  the  northern  and 
eastern  boundary  of  Bengal  is  inhabited  by  a  race  whose  features 
prove  them  to  be  of  Tartar  origin.  Towards  the  west  there  is  a 
mixed  population,  made  up  of  various  races,  among  whom  Moham* 
medans  and  Afghans  are  the  most  numerous. 

The  Bengalese  are  in  general  men  of  handsome  features  and  lively 
dispos^ons,  but  wanting  in  bodily  strength,  and  of  weak  constitutions. 
Their  manners  towards  superiors  are  mild,  and  their  general  character 
is  that  of  pusillanimity.  They  are,  notwithstanding,  insolent  and 
overbearing  to  inferiors,  and  all  authorities  concur  in  assigning  to 
them  a  low  rank  in  the  moral  scale.  '*The  practices  of  dieating^ 
pilfering,  tricking,  and  imposing  are,"  according  to  Mr.  Charles  Grant, 
'*  so  common,  that  the  Hindoos  seem  to  consider  them  as  they  do 
natural  evils.  ....  Selfishness,  in  a  word,  unrestrained  by  principle, 
operates  universally;  and  money,  the  grand  instrument  of  selfish 
gratifications,  may  be  called  tiie  supreme  idol  of  the  Hindoos." 
Speaking  of  the  lowest  dass,  Mr.  Grant  says,  *'  IMsoord,  hatred,  abuse, 
slanders,  complaints,  and  litigations  prevail  to  a  surprising  degree. 
....  Seldom  is  there  a  household  without  its  internal  divisions  and 

lasting  enmities,  most  commonly,  too,  on  the  score  of  interest 

Though  the  Bengalese  have  not  sufiioient  Ireeolution  to  vent  their 
resentments  against  each  other  in  open  combat,  vet  robberies,  thefts, 
bmglaries,  river  piracies,  and  all  sorts  of  depredations  where  darkness, 
secrecy,  or  surprise  can  give  advantage,  are  exceedingly  common, 
and  have  been  so  in  every  past  period  of  which  any  account 
is  extant.  Benevolence  has  been  represented  as  a  leading  principle  in 
the  minds  of  the  Hindoos,  but  those  who  make  this  assertion  know 
little  of  their  character.  ....  Filial  and  parental  affection  appear 
equally  deficient  among  them,  and  in  the  conjugal  relation  the  charac- 
teristic indifference  of  the  people  is  also  discernible  among  those  who 
come  most  within  the  sphere  of  European  observation,  namely,  the 
lower  orders." 

As  the  picture  here  given  was  drawn  by  one  who  passed  a  great 
part  of  his  life  among  the  people  he  has  described,  and  attained  a 
high  rank  among  those  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
company^B  affidrs,  and  as  in  some  respects  it  has  been  abundantly 
confirmed  by  other  writers  of  unquestionable  authority,  there  is 
unhappily  no  reason  for  believing  that  it  is  very  greatly  overchuged. 

A  great  part  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  Bengal  was  for  a 
long  series  of  years  occupied  with  the  suppression  of  '  dakoity,'  or 
a  system  of  robbing  in  gangs,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  any 
material  check  has  been  given  to  this  practice.  InstiEuices  have 
occurred  where  whole  fSBtmilies  have  practised  dakoity  from  generation 
to  generation.  The  name  has  been  considered  to  give  the  possessor  a 
jhi^er  rank  than  that  of  a  mere  lyot,  or  cultivator.  The  dakoits  of 
Bengal  have  often  settled  homes,  possess  land,  and  associate  freely 
with  men  of  influence  in  their  villages.  They  are  found  amoxiig 
Mohammedans  as  well  as  Hindoos.  When  at  length  their  guilt  is 
established,  they  meet  death  with  an  indifSnrence  which,  but  for  the 
littie  value  attached  to  life  in  India  by  the  lower  classes,  would  pass 
for  fortitude.  The  measures  adopted  of  late  years  to  suppress  the 
system  of  dakoity  have  been  to  a  great  extent  successful. 

Government,  die. — ^The  seat  of  the  supreme  government  of  India  is 
at  Calcutta,  the  Governor-General  of  India  being  also  Governor  of 
the  Prendency  of  Bengal,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  three  ordi- 
nary members,  and  one  or  two  members  extraordinary :  one  of  these  two 
is  frequently,  but  not  necessarily^  the  commander-in-chief.  There  is 
also  (under  the  Act  1 6  and  17  Vic.  cap.  96)  a  legislative  council,  of  which 
the  preceding  council  are  members,  with  the  addition  of  the  Governor- 
General.    The  Qoyemor<3l«i0ral  may  declare  war  or  oondude  peaoe^ 
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pardon  criminals,  and,  within  certain  limits,  enact  laws.  Under  him 
there  are,  for  the  genwal  government,  a  secx^Btaiy  and  under-secretaiy 
for  the  respective  departments  denominated  the  home,  the  finance,  the 
foreign,  and  the  military :  for  Bengal  there  is  a  deputy-governor,  a  secre- 
tary, and  two  imdersecretaries ;  and  for  the  North- Western  provinces 
there  is  a  lieutenant-governor,  a  secretary,  and  an  assistant-secretaiy. 
The  secretaries  communicate  with  the  Governor-General  and  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  London.  The  territorial  under-seoretary  fills 
in  some  respects  a  similar  office  to  that  of  the  English  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer ;  the  judicial  under-secretary  has  the  general  direction 
of  the  police,  and  is  the  channel  of  communication  between  the 
government  and  the  chief  criminal  and  civil  courts  (Uie  Sudder 
Dewanny  and  the  Nizamut  Adawlut).  The  collectors  in  the  provinces^ 
besides  recovering  the  land  revenues,  have  the  management  of  the 
estates  of  minors,  and  are  empowered  to  decide  summarily  in  suits 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  that  is,  in  disputes  involving  the 
revenucL  When  collected,  the  revenue  is  lodged  with  a  native 
treasurer,  who  gives  heavy  securitj^  for  transmission  to  Calcutta. 

There  is  a  supreme  court  at  Calcutta  for  the  Presidency  of  Bengal, 
consiBting  of  a  chief  judge  and  two  puisne  judges,  with  a  master  in 
equity,  a  registrar,  and  other  officers,  and  there  is  also  a  Hindoo  and 
a  Mohammedan  law-officer  attached  to  the  court  This  court  hais 
cognisance  of  civil,  criminal,  and  police  matters.  It  is  a  court  of 
appeal,  and  also  for  the  remission  or  mitigation  of  sentences ;  it  has 
the  power  to  suspend  provincial  judges,  and  it  may  hear  original 
civil  suits  where  the  amount  involved  exceeds  50002.  Under  this 
court  are  the  provincial  courts  of  appeal,  consisting  of  a  chief  and  a 
puisne  judge,  which  have  no  criminal  jurisdiction ;  they  may  enter- 
tain civil  causes  for  sums  exceeding  5000  rupees  if  the  plaintiff  desire 
it;  the  appeals  lie  from  the  Zillah  courts,  and  their  decision  is 
final,  except  in  coses  of  special  appeal.  There  are  also  commissioners 
of  circuit,  who  hold  sessions  of  jail-delivery  twice  in  each  year 
throughout  the  country,  and  fulfil  likewise  some  duties  connected 
with  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  The  Zillah  courts  have  cognizance 
of  affrays,  thefts,  burglaries,  &c ;  the  power  to  try  civil  causes  for 
amounts  not  exceeding  20,000  rupees  (where,  as  is  mentioned  above, 
the  plaintiff  does  not  remove  the  suit  into  a  higher  court) ;  to  decide 
on  appeals  from  registrars  on  suits  not  exceeding  500  rupees,  from 
the  native  judges  (Sudder  Aumeems),  and  Moonsiffis ;  and  three  2iillah 
jud^  may  be  invested  by  the  Governor-General  with  power  to  hold 
sessions  and  jail  delivery.  Many  of  these  Zillah  courts  have  been 
furnished  with  native  judges,  and  by  a  recent  regulation  native 
asoeaoors  may  sit  on  the  bench  with  European  judges.  These  courta 
have  authority  over  the  police,  and  the  judges  have  the  duty 
imposed  on  them  of  examimng  the  state  of  the  jails  weekly.  The 
Moonsifb  and  Sudder  Aumeems  are  always  native  judges ;  of  the  first 
several  are  stationed  in  the  interior  of  every  district,  and  the  seoond 
are  fixed  at  the  same  station  with  the  European  judg^.  They  are 
empowered  to  try  causes  for  sums  below  1000  rupees,  and  in  some 
cases  as  high  as  5000  rupees,  but  appeals  lie  to  the  courts  above  them. 
The  civil  law  is  administered  according  to  the  religious  code  of  the 
par<y,  whether  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan,  but  the  crizmnal  code  is 
the  Mohammedan,  softened  in  some  of  its  sentences  of  mutilation  of 
limbs,  whipping  to  death,  &c.,  to  imprisonment  for  various  terms. 
The  police  extends  all  over  the  country.  It  is  divided  into  stations 
each  with  a  native  officer,  native  registrar,  and  from  20  to  SO  police- 
men well  armed :  a  portion  of  the  police  are  mounted,  and  there  is 
also  a  river  police.  In  the  whole  presidency  there  are  about  900 
stations.  Every  village  has  also  its  own  watchman,  armed  and  paid 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  presidency  contains 
160,000  villages  so  provided.  The  head  officer  receives  criminal 
charges,  holds  inquests,  forwards  criminals,  prosecutors,  and  witnesses 
to  the  Zillah  court,  and  reports  proceedings  to  the  European  magis- 
trate under  whom  he  is  placed. 

The  Church  of  England  establishment  in  Bengal  consists  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  who  is  Metropolitan  of  India,  an  archdeacon, 
and  62  chaplains  and  assistant-chaplains,  who  are  dispersed  in  various 
parts  of  the  province.  The  bishop  Ib  also  visitor  of  the  Bishop's 
College  at  Calcutta. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  have 
ministers  in  Calcutta  and  other  parts  of  tiie  Presidency,  and  both 
superintend  large  educational  establishments.  There  are  Bomaa 
Catholic  clergymen  also,  chiefly  for  persons  of  that  faith  who  are 
serving  in  the  army,  and  ministers  of  various  religious  denominations. 
The  amount  paid  by  government  to  English,  Scotch,  and  Boman 
Catholic  chaplains  is  about  61,198Z.  a  year. 

EchiccUion, — There  are  few  countries  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation is  at  once  poor  and  well  instructed,  and  Bengal  does  not  furnish 
an  exception  to  this  remark.  The  great  schools  or  collies  in  the 
cities  and  towns  are  mostly  of  recent  establishment,  and  owe  their 
existence  to  Europeans.  Village  schools  are  numerous,  but  they  are 
rarelv  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  instructors 
are  frequently  incompetent,  and  few  among  the  villagers  can  spare 
from  their  scanty  earnings  the  trifling  sum  requisite  to  pay  for  the 
instruction  of  their  children.  The  education  of  Hindoo  children 
generally  begins  when  they  are  five  years  old,  and  the  cases  are  rare 
in  which  pupils  are  continued  in  the  schools  after  they  are  ten  years 
of  age.    One  reason  for  this  is,  that  as  the  pupils  make  progress  th« 
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IbM  required  ere  increased  to  a  degree  which  compels  the  majofri^  of 
parents  to  withdraw  their  children  before  the j  attain  the  age  at  which 
they  could  make  most  progress.  The  amount  of  knowledge  acquired 
oomprises  only  reading,  writing,  and  the  elementaiy  rules  of  arith- 
metia  Through  an  absurdity  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account,  the 
books  generally  used  sre  composed  in  a  language  or  dialect  quite 
different  from  that  commonly  spoken,  so  that  the  pupil  learns  to 
repeat  *  Taat  number  of  verses  and  phrases  without  knowing  what 
tlMy  mean.  Praiseworthy  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  East  India 
Company  to  r^me^  this  state  of  things.  On  this  subject  Colonel 
Sykes  remarks : — **  The  government  educational  institutions  of  India 
date  oomparatrvely  from  so  recent  a  period  that  the  most  ancient 
among  them  (with  the  exception  of  the  Sanscrit  college  at  Benares), 
tfae  Hindoo  college  at  Calcutta,  was  only  in  its  28th  year  in  1844 ;  and 
many  of  them  are  only  of  five  or  six  years'  standing.  A  gradual  pro- 
gress however  is  manifest,  both  in  the  number  and  character  of  these 
mstitntions ;  and  though  the  time  is  far — very  far — distant  when  they 
will  be  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  yet  a  perseverance 
IB  the  benevolent  and  politic  activity  which  has  evidently  been 
strengthening  of  late  years,  will  ultimately  fiilly  realise  the  objects 
eontemplated  —  a  healthy,  moral,  and  intellectual  standard  in 
fte  native  mind,  and  a  bond  of  union  between  the  governors  and 
governed,  by  sympathies  and  tastes  in  common,  derived  from  a  com- 
mon knowledge." 

Previous  to  the  renewal  of  the  company's  charter  in  1818,  the 
Mohammedan  College,  or  Medrissa,  of  Calcutta,  was  the  only  institu- 
tion for  educating  native  children  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the 
government  within  the  province.  This  college  was  founded  in  1781 
by  Warren  Hastings.  At  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1818  the 
oompany  was  bound  to  expend  one  lac  of  rupees  annually  for  this 
object  This  sum  (about  10,000{.)  would  do  but  little  towards  pro- 
viding instruction  for  the  population  of  the  three  presidencies,  and 
the  company  has  not  considered  itself  to  be  thus  restricted  by  the 
terms  of  the  enactmentb  In  April,  1843,  a  council  of  education  was 
established  in  Calcutta  by  the  government  for  the  superintendence  of 
colleges  and  schoolsL  There  were  at  that  time  six  in  Calcutta,  five  in 
Hoogly,  twenty-five  in  the  provinces  under  Bengal,  and  fifteen  in  the 
Hor&- Western  provinces.  Scholarships  have  since  been  founded  to 
the  number  of  203  English  and  88  Oriental,  as  follows :— English,  154 
junior  for  four  years,  and  49  senior  for  six  years ;  Oriental,  50  junior 
for  four  years,  and  88  senior  for  six  years.  In  selecting  young  men 
for  situations  in  the  government  service,  preference  is  given  to  such 
as  have  distingtdshed  themselves  as  students.  At  the  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  &ndoo  college  in  1845,  Lord  Hardinge  said  that  besides 
the  establishment  of  **  a  college  at  ]?atna  since  last  autumn,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  establishment  in  Bengal  of  100  schools 
lor  instruction  in  the  vernacular."  These  schools  were  established, 
but  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  only  29  of  them  remained,  and 
these  were  in  a  lang^uishing  condition.  The  cause  of  this  fSkilure 
appears  to  have  been  the  want  of  a  proper  system  of  inspection  of  the 
schools.  In  the  North- Western  provinces  the  nature  of  the  tenure 
under  which  land  is  possessed,  and  the  advantage  of  an  official  regis- 
tration of  deeds,  make  it  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  mensuration:  this 
eireumstance,  combined  with  an  efficient  management  and  inspection 
of  the  schools,  has  given  a  considerable  impulse  to  education  among 
the  natives.  The  amount  expended  on  public  schools  throughout 
the  entire  presidency  In  1851  was  71,70o£;  of  which  about  14,7802. 
^as  derived  from  fees  paid  by  the  pupils,  and  fW>m  bequests ;  the 
rest  was  defrayed  by  the  goverument.  Of  the  native  students  attend- 
ing the  public  schools,  as  compared  with  the  extent  of  their  respective 
oommunities,  the  larger  proportion  appear  to  be  of  the  Mohammedan 
sect,  the  Mohammedan  students  being  to  the  Hindoo  as  one  to  five ; 
while  in  the  general  sum  of  the  population  the  Mohammedans  are  to 
the  Hindoos  onlf  aa  one  to  twelve.  Mauv  of  the  schools  instituted 
by  tho  various  Missionary  Societies  inoluded  in  the  subjoined  table, 
are  of  a  superior  class. 

In  January,  1852,  the  statistics  of  Protestant  Churches  and  Schools 
in  both  departments  of  Bengal  Presidency  were  as  follows : — 
Lower  ProTinoes,      North- Western 
or  Provinces,  or 
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MiMicmary  Stations 

89 

Mtirtonaries    .... 

108 

llattve  CateeUsts 

180 

Native  Chttrchea 

87 

„            „       No.  ofMamlMrs 

8,500 

„      Christian  popalation 

14,778 

140 

„                 No.  of  Boys 

6,470 

„              Boarding  Schools 

22 

,»                 No.  of  Boys 

790 

„              English  Schools 

22 

6,005 

Girls*  Sohools.— Day  Schools    . 

24 

,«                No.  of  Girls 

069 

„            Boarding  Sehools 

29 

,.               No.  of  Girls 

880 

bfflishChapeU      .        .        . 

tl 

a  Preaiden 

cy.    Total. 

29 

118 

66 

169 

49 

179 

22 

109 

678 

4.178 

2,032 

16,810 

61 

201 

8,707 

10,177 

10 

82 

191 

981 

22 

44 

1,754 

7,759 

10 

34 

242 

911 

10 

89 

175 

1,005 

14 

85 
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Mlarionary  operations  are  carried  on  by  the  Church  Miadonaiy 
Society,  the  Sodety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  (Gospel,  the  American 
Missionaiy  Qoeiety,  and  the  London,  Weeleyan,  Baptist^  Free  Church 
tit  Scotland,  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  Btoel,  American  Pres- 
byterian, Qeneral  Baptist^  and  American  Bapttrt  MissioBary  sodetiea. 

Cbmmeree. — ^The  external  commeroe  of  Bengal  is  of  great  magnitudeL 
In  the  year  1881-2,  under  the  rernlated  commeroe  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  trading  privileges  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  amount 
of  ihe  imports  into  Ben^  (exclusive  of  the  trade  with  China)  was 
close  upon  two  millions  sterling ;  of  the  expoita  about  8,880,000(. 
During  the  years  1848-48  to  1849-50  iAie  amoant  of  imports  and 
exports,  exclusive  of.  the  Indian  port-to-port  trade,  was  as  fbUows, 
namely : — 

Imports.  Exports* 

1842.48  .         .         .    £5,568,697     .         .         .    £7,486,870 

1848.44  .  .      6,226,849     .  .    10,076,904 

1844.45  .  .  .  7,515,888  .  .  .  10,218,740 
1845-46  .  .  .  6,228,628  .  .  .  10,102,788 
1846.47  .  .  .  6,649,671  .  .  •  9,519,798 
1847-48  .  .  .  5,418,585  .  •  .  8,866,928 
1848-49  .  .  .  5,770,623  .  .  .  9,819,742 
1849-50  .         .         .      6,498,035     .         .         .    10,502,244 

The  commerce  of  India  has  very  greatly  expanded  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  sevoal  restrictions 
and  tke  abolition  of  certain  oppressive  duties.  Transit  or  inland 
duties  were  abolished  in  1886 ;  export^uties  were  removed  from 
sugar  in  1886,  and  from  cotton  in  1847.  In  1848  the  duties  on  cargoes 
of  British  and  foreign  ships  were  equalised,  and  duties  on  goods  con- 
veyed from  port  to  port  in  India  were  abolished.  Another  advantage 
to  the  shipping  interest  is  the  reoQgnition  by  law  of  Asiatic  aailon,  or 
Lascars,  being  natives  of  India  and  under  the  government  of  the  East 
India  Company,  as  British  seamen. 

One  of  Uie  most  important  branches  of  internal  oommeroe  in  India 
is  the  trade  in  salt  In  1849-50  the  sale  of  salt  amounted  to  about  fire 
and  a  half  millions  of  maunds,  each  maund  consisting  of  821bB.  Of 
this  quantity  624,678  maunds  were  imported  from  England;  2,126,848 
maunds  from  all  countries.  The  excise  doty  on  salt  is  84  rupees  per 
maund,  or  f  d.  per  lb.  The  East  India  Company  is  still  the  largest 
manufacturer  and  dealer  in  salt>  but  individuals  also  participate  in 
the  trade,  both  by  importation  and  manufacture.  The  net  revenue 
from  salt,  derived  from  government  sales,  excise  on  private  manufac- 
ture, and  customs  duty,  amounted  during  1849-50  to  274,T81iL  The 
amount  of  the  oustoms  duties  for  the  Presidency  of  Bengal  in  1850-51 
was  1,014,554^ 

A  oonaiderable  part  of  the  trade  between  Bengal  and  China  ii 
carried  on  frt>m  Calcutta.  The  most  valuable  part  of  this  trade^  as 
regards  its  amount^  is  the  shipment  of  opium.  The  opium  revenue 
yielded  1,695,828^.  in  the  year  1844-45;  2,069,743Z.  in  1S4546; 
2,186,880^.  in  1846-47;  1,21 0,809^  in  1847-48;  1,8S5,865L  in  1848-49 ; 
and  2,625,747^.  in  1849-50.  No  person  in  the  Bengal  territoiy  ia 
allowed  to  grow  the  poppy,  except  on  account  of  the  government 
The  other  principal  articles  shipped  from  Bengal  to  China  are  salt- 
petre, pearli^  camelians,  coral,  woollen  and  cotton  mannfaotures  of 
Europe,  and  rice.  The  returns  have  been  made  in  silTer  buUioa, 
known  as  Syoee  silver,  and  in  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  the 
government  at  Bengal  by  the  factory  at  Canton,  and  given  in  payment 
for  the  investment  of  tea  sent  to  Europe.  The  trade  between  Bengal 
and  the  Eastern  Islands,  and  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulls  is  very 
considerable. 

The  trade  of  Bengal  with  ^igland  comprehends  an  immense  variety 
of  objects.  The  principal  artiol(9S  of  import  are  various  metalsi  foreign 
wine  and  spirits,  beer,  wooUen  and  cotton  doths,  cotton  yam,  glaa^ 
and  hardware ;  in  return  for  which  the  exports  are  silk  and  silk  menu- 
factures,  indigo,  sugar,  saltpetre,  and  lac-dye.  Of  these  articles  indigo 
is  by  far  the  most  important,  its  value  being  equal  to  neariy  one-hi^ 
the  total  exports  to  Europe  from  the  province.  It  is  principal^  cul- 
tivated in  Moorshedabad,  Nuddeah,  and  J[eesore  in  Bengal,  and  Tuhoot 
in  Bahar,  where  there  are  altogether  from  300  to  400  factories  in 
operation.  This  important  branch  of  commeroe  has  chiefly  arisen 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Of  the  total  supply  of 
indigo  it  is  said  that  India  now  produces  about  five-sixtha.  The 
cotton  exported  from  Bengal  is  very  small  in  amount  as  compared 
with  that  sent  from  the  other  provinces ;  for  the  Bengalese  grow  very 
little  more  than  they  work  up  themselves.  The  exports  of  cotton 
from  Bengal  in  1849-50  were),— to  EngUnd,  27,306  lbs. ;  to  all  other 
places,  1,817,971  lbs.  During  the  same  year  Madras  exported  upwards 
of  13,000,000  lbs.,  and  Bombay  more  than  150,000,000  Iba.  of  cotton. 

With  the  exception  of  the  districts  on  the  eastern  frontier,  silk  9 
grown  in  evexy  part  of  the  provinoo  of  Bengal,  and  forms  a  consi- 
derable part  oif  its  exports;  nearly  the  whole  quantity  of  raw  silk 
that  is  shipped  Ib  sent  to  England,  which  likewlBe  receives  more  than 
half  of  the  silk  &brics  exported  from  the  province.  The  importation 
of  this  commodity  into  ^igland  from  Bengal  is  greatly  influenoed  by 
the  state  of  fiscal  regulations  in  the  mother  country.  Becent  legisla- 
tion has  tended  to  increase  the  use  of  East  India  sugar  in  England. 

Saltpetre  is  another  article  of  importance  in  the  external  conm&erca 
of  Bei4>l  Neariy  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  quantity  shti4>ed  from 
the  prorinoe  come  to  Qrsat  Britaia    This  branch  of  tnwie  is  valuabk^ 
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from  its  furnishiog  a  material  pari  of  the  freight  of  homMrecd-booad 
«hipe,  the  weight  and  bulk  of  saltpetre  being  groat  in  proportion  to 
kts  money  value,  while  the  opposite  condition  holds  with  regard  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  productions  of  India. 

From  France  Bengal  risceiyea  wine  and  brandy  in  much  larger 
quantities  than  the  same  articles  were  formerly  supplied  by  England. 
The  returns  are  principally  made  in  saltpetre  and  indigo. 

To  Portugal  cotton  pieo&^[oods  form  the  principal  export:  the 
imports  oonaiBt  almost  wholly  of  bullion  and  winei  As  regards  the 
latter  article  a  great  alteration  has  occurred  of  late  years,  in  the  sub- 
stitution by  the  European  residents  in  India  of  shury  for  Madeira ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  piece-goods  of  India  are  now  nearly  super- 
seded in  Portugal  by  the  cheaper  products  of  EngUsh  looms.  A  iMge 
part  of  the  trade  of  Portugal  with  China  has  been  carried  on  inter- 
mediately through  Calcutta,  where  the  Portuguese  traders  take  in 
opium  and  cotton,  the  returns  for  which  go  direct  from  Canton  to 
Portugal,  or  to  the  Transatlantic  possessions  of  that  country. '  A  trade 
nearly  similar  in  its  character  has  been  kept  up  between  Bengal  and 
Brazil  since  the  political  separation  of  the  latter  country  from  PortugaL 

The  United  States  of  America  take  from  Bengal  silk,  pieoe-^ods, 
and  indigo,  with  some  other  articles  of  Indian  produce  to  a  small 
amount.  The  imports  from  North  America  consist  mostly  of  spede, 
or  of  metsls  and  manufactured  goods  procured  from  Europe.  Cargoes 
of  ice  have  been  brought  to  Calcutta  from  the  United  Statesi 

Bengal  exports  to  Java  piece-goods  and  opium,  and  reoeivee  in 
return  copper  of  Japan,  Banca  tin,  with  pepper  and  spices,  the  pro- 
duce of  Java.  The  trade  with  Sumatra  has  nearly  ceased  since  the 
cession  of  Bencoolen  to  tho  Dutch.  To  Manilla  cotton  piece-goods 
are  sent;  the  returns  are  copper  and  sUver  from  the  South  American 
mlnes»  and  a  few  triflmg  articles  of  fragrant  woods  and  spices,  the 
produce  of  the  Philippine  isles. 

From  the  Coromandel  coast  chank-shells  amounting  to  a  considerable 
value  are  brought  These  shells  aro  employed  by  the  Hindoos  in  their 
religious  worship,  and  are  cut  into  bracelets  or  worn  round  the  ande : 
payment  for  them  is  usually  made  in  rice  and  European  goods. 
Ceylon  supplies  Bengal  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  coir,  a  few  pearls,  some 
spices,  and  chank-shells,  in  return  for  piece-goods,  sugar,  sitt:,  and 
nee.  Teak  timber,  sandal-wood,  coir,  cocoa-nuts,  and  drugs  are 
received  from  Malabar,  which  takes  in  payment  piece-goods,  metals, 
and  British  woollens,  with  dates,  raisins,  coral,  and  pearls  brought 
from  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulfr.  fVom  the  ooimtries  bordering 
on  the  Arabian  and  Peraian  gulfs  Bengal  receives  Persian  copper, 
almonds,  dates,  coffee,  gums,  pearls,  coir,  cocoa-nuts,  pepper,  and 
bullion,  the  last  in  a  large  proportion,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  Spanish  dol- 
lars, Persian  rupees,  ^old  tomauns,  and  Venetian  sequins.  The  returns 
aro  made  in  cotton  piece-goods,  silk  goods,  indigo,  sugar,  and  grain. 

The  Mauritius  is  supplied  with  large  shipments  of  rice  from  Bengal, 
and  gives  in  return  pepper  and  spices  from  the  Malabar  coast 

Penang,  and  of  late  yean  Singapore,  have  been  the  chief  entrep6ts 
of  the  trade  carried  on  between  Benoal  and  thp  straits  of  Malacca, 
Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  Molucca  luands.  The  most  valuable  part 
of  the  import  trade  from  this  quarter  is  treasure  in  the  form  of  gold- 
dust  from  Borneo  and  Sumatra^  and  dollars  and  Sycee  silver  brought 
by  Chinese  vessds.  Besides  the  precious  metals  Bengal  receives 
pepper,  spices^  tin,  various  drugs,  betel-nut^  and  wax.  Cotton  piece- 
goods,  opium,  and  rice  form  the  principal  articles  of  export  from 
Bengal  to  these  settlements. 

From  the  Birmese  empire  Benffal  imports  timber  and  planks. 
Gold  and  silver  in  the  form  of  circular  flat  cakes  of  various  sises,  and 
also  of  various  standaals  from  pure  gold  or  silver  to  two-thirds  alloy 
are  imported  to  a  considerable  amount  Small  quantities  of  wa^, 
aapan-wood,  ivory,  and  drugs  are  furnished  by  this  trade  to  Bengal, 
which  returns  British  ootton-floods,  grain,  indigo,  sugar,  and  opium. 

Military  ^orees.— These  include  regular  and  irreg[ular  tiavaliy, 
infantry,  artillery,  and  police  battalionit  In  the  native  regiments 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  offioen  are  British.  The  expense  of 
the  military  foroe  in  the  preaidenoy,  including  the  Korth-Westem 
provinces,  amounted  in  1850-51  to  the  gross  sum  of  about  five 
millions  sterling.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  cost  of  military  stores 
sent  firom  England  is  included  in  this  statement 

JUnmue,  dtc — The  net  revenue  of  the  president  of  Bengal  in  the 
year  1850-51  was  about  7,000,0002.,  or  including  the  North-Westem 
provinces  (otherwise  the  Agra  Presidency),  and  the  Panjab  and  Trans- 
Indus  territory,  about  18,880,0002.  The  total  of  the  chai^ges  in  the 
same  period  was  10,818,4802.  The  public  debt  of  the  Presidaicy  on 
April  80th,  1851,  amounted  to  about  45,000,0002. 

(Ayin-i-Akbari;  BennelKs  Memoir  of  a  Map  qfSinduMkui;  WHYb 
Mtftory  of  Brilith  India;  Mr.  Charles  Qranfs  Ohi&rvations  on  the 
State  of  Society  among  the  Ariatie  Subjeete  of  Great  Britain  ; 
M'Pherson's  History  of  the  European  Oommeroe  Mh  India;  Dr. 
Francis  Hamilton's  (late  Buchanan)  Stalietical  Survey  of  certain 
DietricU  of  Bengal ;  Parliamentary  Reporte  ;  JowmaX  of  the  Statiatieal 
Society  for  Maiy^  1850;  StaHAical  Papere  of  East  India  Company, 
1868 ;  kq)ort  of  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Indian 
Territories,  1858.)   [8u  Sttpflembnt,  under  HiNDUBTAK.] 

BBVGA'ZI,  a  town  of  Barbary,  situated  at  the  eastern  entranoe  of 
the  Qrealer  Syrtis,  in  the  district  of  Barca»  in  82"  V  N.  hit;  20*  8' 
&  long.     It  stands  dose  on  the  sea-shorei  at  the  extremity  of  a 


beautiful  plain,  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  Cyrenaic  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which  are  fourteen  miles  to  the  south-east  The  coadt  is 
sandy  for  about  half  a  mile  inland,  but  beyond  there  is  a  mixture  of 
rock  and  excellent  soil,  which  is  well  wooded  and  supplies  the  town 
abundantly  with  com  and  vegetables ;  cattle  and  iQieep  are  broii^t 
from  the  neighbouring  mountaina 

The  port  spears  formerly  to  have  been  capable  of  containing 
vessels  of  about  300  tons  burden ;  but  it  is  fast  filling  up  with  sand 
and  alluvium  brought  down  by  the  heavy  rainswhidi  annually 
deluge  the  town,  and  boats  only  can  now  enter  where  fifty  years  ago 
large  ships  used  to  lie.  Jt  is  well  protected  by  a  reef  of  rocks  lying 
across  at  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth,  which  leave  a  narrow  and 
difficult  channel  on  each  side,  only  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  seven 
or  eight  feet  wat^r.  The  harbour  doubtless  communicated  in  former 
times  with  a  large  salt-water  lake  (probably  the  Tritonis  of  Strebo)  to 
the  southward  of  the  town,  but  from  the  accumulation  of  sand  this 
comnmmcation  is  now  interrupted  during  the  summer  months.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  stands  the  castle,  constructed  on  the 
ruing  of  some  ancient  building,  which  are  still  visible  above  liie  soil ; 
but  the  present  structure  is  so  slightly  put  together  witii  small  stones 
and  mud  that  it  is  deemed  prudent  not  to  fire  salutes  from  it  It  is 
provided  with  nine  guns,  Id-pounders;  its  form  is  square,  with  round 
towers  at  three  of  the  angles ;  but  the  fourth,  the  only  one  which 
would  prove  offensive  to  vessels  entering  the  harbour,  is  occupied  by 
a  pile  of  buildings  appropriated  to  the  harem  of  the  governor. 

The  houses  like  most  Arab  buildings  are  constructed  of  rough 
small  stones*  cemented  with  mud  instead  of  mortar.  They  consist  of 
a  ground-floor  only,, which  is  built  round  a  quadrangular  open  couri- 
yud :  this  court-yard  is  not  paved,  and  in  the  better  class  of  houses 
there  is  a  well  in  the  centra  Some  spread  a  preparation  of  lime  over 
the  mud,  which  coven  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  thus  forming 
a  surface  impervious  to  the  weather  as  long  as  the  coating  remains 
in  good  condition.  During  the  heavy  rains  which  occur  from 
January  till  March  every  year  these  frail  fabrics  give  way,  end  fall  in 
on  their  indolent  tenants.  At  this  season  the  streets  are  converted  into 
riven,  the  market  is  without  supplies,  and  many  thousand  sheep  and 
goats  perish  from  the  bleak  winds  and  chilling  rains  which  prevaiL 
Bengasi  has  become  proverbial  for  flies,  the  swarms  of  which  are  a 
serious  nuisance  during  the  day,  and  are  exchanged  at  night  for 
mjrriads  of  fleas  and  mosquitoes. 

Bengasi  is  in  the  dominions  of  the  pasha  of  Tripoli,  under  whom  it  is 
governed  by  a  bey.  The  bey,  his  officen,  and  the  troops  reside  in 
the  castle.  The  town  contains  about  2500  inhabitants,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  aro  Jews  and  negro  slaves ;  the  former,  in  spite  ofthe 
many  heavy  axactions  on  them,  are  the  principal  merchants  and  trades- 
men of  the  place.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  cattle,  com  and 
wool ;  for  cattle  Malta  offen  a  ready  and  (with  a  favourable  passage) 
a  lucrative  market  Dysentery,  liver  complaints,  cutaneous  diseases, 
and  fevers  are  common  in  Bemgazi,  but  cases  of  ophthalmia  are 
comparatively  rare.  Ships  touching  at  this  port  are  always  sure  to 
find  a  plentiful  supply  of  beef,  mutton,  and  poultry,  with  fruit, 
vegetablesi,  and  water.  The  fig  and  palm  flourish  abundantly;  the 
fig-tree,  for  the  most  part  wild,  produces  only  a  small  fkxdt^  which 
never  comes  to  perfection ;  but  great  care  is  taken  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  palm  for  the  sake  of  the  dates.    [Baroa.] 

Bengasi  occupies  the  site  of  the  Berenice  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  of 
the  Heeperis  of  earlier  times,  one  of  the  Cyrenaic  dties ;  but  few 
remains  now  appear  to  mark  its  former  importanoa  kxtensive 
remains  aro  however  still  found  within  half  a  mile  round  Bengasi,  at 
the  depth  of  a  foot  or  two  below  the  sur&oe;  and  when  a  house  is 
intended  to  be  built  the  projector  has  only  to  send  a  few  men  to 
obtain  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Grecian  arohitectore,  whidi 
are  broken  up  on  the  spot  into  small  pieces  to  be  used  in  tke 
oonstroction  c2f  the  new  buildings. 

Thouf;h  the  walls  of  Berenice  were  completely  rebuilt  by  Justinian 
(Procopius,  book  vL)  scarcely  a  vestige  of  them  remains;  but  to  the 
north  of  the  town  rsservoira  may  1m  traced  with  water-troughs  of 
stone.  At  the  time  of  the  heavy  rains  many  coins  and  gems  are 
washed  down  from  this  spot^  where  a  bank  of  20  or  80  feet  has 
been  formed  by  the  rubbish  of  the  ancient  city.  In  the  quarries 
whence  the  materials  for  the  ancient  city  were  procured,  and 
which  when  not  tex  teom.  the  town  were  usually  excavated  for  tombs, 
no  sepulchral  traces  could  be  found :  they  must  therefore  be  sought 
benef^  the  soil  with  other  remaixui. 

Some  of  these  quazries  are  sunk  below  the  plain  to  a  considerable 
depth,  and  are  not  visible  till  closely  approached.  Besides  these 
thero  are  some  singular  chasms  of  natursl  formation,  whose  bottoms 
present  a  flat  nahjo%  of  excellent  soil  several  hundred  feet  in  length, 
indosed  within  steep  sides  of  solid  rock  rising  to  the  height  of  60  or 
70  feet  before  they  reach  the  levcd  of  the  plain.  They  generally 
present  a  scene  of  the  greatest  luxuriance;  and  in  these  calm  anid 
beautiful  retreats  some  authon  appear  to  recognise  the  fisr-famed 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides  described  by  Scyho.  The  town  was 
originally  called  Hesperides. 

Some  of  these  chasms  have  assumed  the  form  of  lakesi,  in  most  of 
which  the  water  appean  to  be  very  deep,  rising  in  some  nearly  to  the 
top,  and  in  othera  about  20  feet  below.  There  are  also  several 
subtenanean  oaves,  one  of  wluch  at  the  depth  of  about  80  teot  below 
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the  Bur&oe  of  the  plain  contaioB  a  lai^  body  of  fresh  water,  said  to 
run  far  into  the  earth,  and  in  some  places  80  feet  deep.  This  cave 
widens  out  into  a  spacious  chamber,  the  sides  of  which  have  evidently 
been  shaped  by  the  chisel,  and  it  rises  to  a  considerable  height.  This 
body  of  water  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Lethon  or  Ladon  River  of 
the  ancient  writers.  The  lake  at  the  back  of  the  town  may  probably 
be  the  Tritonis  of  Strabo,  but  the  island  in  it  on  which  stood  the 
Temple  of  Venus  has  disappeared.  The  neighbourhood  of  Bengasi 
■till  offers  much  for  the  research  of  the  intelligent  traveller.  Bengazi 
Castie  Ues  in  82*  7'  N.  lat.,  20**  8'  E.  lonR. 

(Beeche/s  Sxpediiion  into  Africa  ;  Delia  Cella's  Narrative;  Paoho's 
Vwage  dana  la  Marmarique,  la  Cfyrenaique,  kc) 

BENQUELA,  a  district  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Angola,  from  which  it  ifl*divided  by  the  river  Coanza,  in 
9"  20'  S.  lat.  Some  accoimte  however  carry  it  no  farther  north  than 
to  the  river  Longa  in  11"  S.  lat.,  and  others  no  farther  than  to  the 
river  Catumbela,  which  falls  into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  south  of  12° 
S.  laL  It  is  commonly  considered  as  extending  southward  as  far  as 
Cape  Negro,  in  15"  40^  S.  lat,  11"  53'  E.  long.  The  district  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  it  is  called  Mataman.  To  the  east  the  old 
accounts  place  the  province  of  Rimba  and  the  coimtry  of  the  Jagga 
Kassangi,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  CunenL  Some 
authorities  however  extend  the  eastern  limits  of  the  southern  portion 
of  Benguela  across  a  range  of  lofty  mountains  farther  in  the  interior. 

Benguela  is  stated  to  have  been  formerly  one  of  the  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  of  Congo,  but  it  had  effected  its  independence  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 
Benguela  was  again  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  province,  subject  to  the 
Portuguese  governor-general,  who  resides  at  St  Paul  de  Loando,  the 
.  oapitsi  of  Angola,  There  is  a  resident  sub-governor  at  San  Felipe,  the 
capital  of  Benguela. 

Benguela  was  visited  in  1589  by  the  English  navigator  Andrew 
Battel,  whose  curious  relation  is  given  in  Purchas ;  in  1667  by  the 
missionaries  Angelo  andCarli;  in  1682  by  Father  MeroUa;  and  in 
1688  by  James  Barbot  In  modem  times  the  coast  has  been  surveyed 
by  Captain  W.  F.  W.  Owen  and  Captain  VidaL 

The  interior  of  the  country  is  said  to  be  very  mountainous.  On  the 
^oosst  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cosnza  is  a  con- 
siderable promontory  called  Cape  Ledo.  About  a  degree  fiirther  to 
the  south  IS  the  native  capital,  now  called  Old  Benguela.  The  modem 
capital,  called  San  Felipe,  or  St  Philip  de  Benguela,  the  latitude  of 
which,  acoordxDg  to  a  map  prefixed  to  Mr.  Bowdich's  '  Account  of  the 
Discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  Interior  of  Angola  and  Moam- 
bique,'  is  nearly  12"  10'  S.,  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  somewhat  deep 
bay,  called  Balua  das  Yaccas,  and  also  Bahia  de  Torre,  or  Tower  Bav, 
from  a  rock  shaped  like  a  tower.  According  to  Battel,  this  bay  affords 
good  and  secure  anchorage. 

Benguela  is  situated  in  an  open  bay,  formed  to  the  south-west  by  a 
projecting  point  of  dlifb,  above  which  is  Mount  Sombreiro,  known  to 
the  English  by  the  name  of  St  Philip's  Cap,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
form.  The  trade  of  the  town  has  somewhat  declined  of  late  years. 
The  buildings  in  the  town  of  Benguela  are  constructed  of  half- 
baked  bricks,  with  mud  for  cement,  the  whole  coated  by  a  thick 
plaster  of  shell  Ume.  When  a  house  falls  down  it  is  not  rebuilt,  but 
a  new  one  is  oonstructed.  From  this  cause  there  are  many  ruins  of 
old  houses  in  the  town.  The  streets  are  straight  and  of  considerable 
breadth.  The  site  of  the  town  is  a  marsh,  friU  of  stagnant  pools,  and 
▼ery  unhealthy :  the  population  is  about  8000,  most  of  whom  are 
free  blacks  or  slavea  The  valley  which  stretches  eastward  from  the 
\>wn  is  fertile.  A  large  speoies  of  bullock  is  abundant  in  the  district 
There  are  also  numerous  goats.  The  wild  animals  include  many  lions, 
tigers,  and  hysanas,  with  some  elephants ;  and  in  a  small  river  near 
the  town  are  hippopotami  and  alligators. 

The  rivers  that  fall  into  the  sea  between  the  Coanza  and  Cape 
JSfegro,  are  the  following,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  from  noxth 
to  south  :  the  Longa  (immediately  above  Old  Benguela),  the  Cuvo, 
the  Gkmsa  (at  the  mouth  of  which,  on  the  left  bank,  stands  Fort 
Kovo  Redondo),  the  Quioombo,  the  £^to,  the  Inhandanha,  the 
Catumbela,  the  Maribombo  (of  which  a  southern  branch  is  called  the 
Bandeco),  at  San  Felipe  de  Benguela,  the  Copororo  (into  which  the 
Quianheoua  falls  from  the  south),  the  Rio  doe  Mortes,  into  which  the 
Cobal  falls  from  the  south-east,  and  a  large  river,  to  which  no  name 
is  given,  at  Cape  Negro.  There  are  sever^  other  rivers  which  do  not 
reach  the  sea,  but  terminate  in  lakes  a  short  distance  inland 
Between  the  rivers  Copororo  and  dos  Mortes  the  savage  tribes  of  the 
Mocoandoe,  the  Mocorocas,  and  the  Mucoanhocas  are  said  to  have  their 
residence ;  and  to  the  east  of  these  is  the  territory  of  the  Quilengues. 
To  the  south  of  the  Rio  dos  Mortes  are  the  wandering  tribes  of  the 
Cobaes,  to  the  east  of  whom,  divided  from  them  by  the  Rio  Cobal,  is 
the  territory  of  Doiyau.  To  the  south  of  Cape  Negro  are  the 
Mucuambundos,  with  the  country  called  Hila,  or  Auyla^  to  the  east 
of  them. 

The  climate  of  Benguela  is  described  in  the  old  accounts  as  very 
unhealthy  for  Europeans,  but  Mr.  Bowdich  states  that  acoording  to 
an  unpublished  memoir  of  M.  de  Souzas,  who  was  governor-general 
of  Angola  till  1780,  the  interior  of  Benguela  is  preferable  to  that  of 
Angola  for  salubrity  as  well  as  for  commerce.  The  natives  are  repre- 
sented as  cowardly  in  their  disposition,  and  barbarous  and  brutal  in 


their  habits  and  manner  of  life.  The  Portuguese  made  use  of 
Benguela  as  a  place  of  banishment  for  malefJEU^tors.  In  the  interior 
are  several  large  forests ;  lakes  both  of  salt  and  of  frvsh  water  occur. 
There  are  mines  of  silver ;  gold,  copper,  sulphur,  and  petroleum  are 
found  There  are  also  mines  of  rodc-salt  The  natural  productions 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  oountries.  [Ajtoola;  Cosoo.] 
Turtles  are  obtained  on  the  sea^xmst 

BENI-HASSAN-SL-QADTM,  or  Old  Beni-Hassan,  a  large  village 
of  Egyp^  nMT  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  27"  53'  N.  lat^  and 
80"  55'  K  long.  It  is  called  '  Old '  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
village,  a  littie  to  the  south  of  it  and  nearer  to  the  Nile,  which  appears 
to  have  been  founded  about  a  century  since,  when  the  sands  encroached 
upon  the  ground  around  the  village.  The  place  is  of  no  importance 
but  as  marking  the  site  of  the  cataoombs  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
are  among  the  finest  and  most  interesting  in  Eg^pt  The  most 
important  of  these  catacombs  are  in  a  mountain  a  hUXe  to  the  north 
of  Beni-Haasan-el-Qadym ;  and  near  them,  in  what  was  onoe  the  bed 
of  a  steep  torrent^  is  a  large  natural  cave.  The  mountain  is  composed 
of  calcareous  stone,  containing  nummulites,  and  the  cham  to  whidi 
it  belongs  is  from  200  to  800  feev  in  height ;  but  in  front  of  the 
principal  chain  there  is  a  lower  one  formed  by  the  debris  of  the  rock, 
shells,  and  sand  In  this  mountain  are  the  excavations,  about  thirty 
in  number,  all  at  the  same  height  in  the  rock,  and  all  having  their 
entrances  on  the  same  platform.  Acoording  to  Hamilton,  these 
grottoes  must  have  been  the  cemeteries  of  the  principal  families  €i 
Hermopolis,  which  town  was  direotiy  opposite  to  them  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  There  are  still  remains  of  stone  roads,  which  lead  frvnn 
the  river's  side  in  straight  lines  to  the  entrance  of  the  principal  giotloea. 

Many  of  the  grottoes  are  of  .considerable  extent,  consisting  of  one^ 
two,  or  three  apartments  each ;  the  laigest  of  the  apartments  is  about 
60  feet  in  length  by  40  feet  in  breadth.  In  front  of  the  principal  exca- 
vations are  small  porticoes  of  four  or  more  columns;  other  columns 
which  support  the  roof,  that  is,  have  been  left  there  in  the  excavation  <tf 
the  rock,  are  from  12  to  18  feet  in  height^  but  never  more  than  3  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base.  They  appear  to  represent  four  large  palm 
branches  tied  together  near  the  small  ends,  and  set  upright  on  the 
thicker  ends,  with  traces  of  other  bands  at  equal  distances  all  the 
way  up.  This  contrivance,  which  is  still  actually  employed  by  the 
natives  in  the  construction  of  reed-huts,  appears  to  have  suggested 
the  first  idea  of  this  kind  of  column,  which  is  in  such  frequent  use  in 
various  parts  of  Egypt,  as  the  column  with  what  is  called  the  bell- 
oapital  is  evidentiy  in  imitation  of  the  trunk  of  the  palm-tree  with 
its  spreading  brandhes.  The  columns  are  usually  ooTered  with 
painted  or  sculptured  hieroglyphics.  The  walls,  like  the  columns, 
have  been  covered  with  paintings,  some  of  which  are  in  perfect  preser- 
vation, and  the  colours  as  vivid  as  if  recently  applied,  while  othen 
have  been  much  defaced  The  interior  of  one  of  the  principal 
grottoes  has  been  entirely  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  hard  and 
durable  plaster,  painted  so  as  to  resemble  variegated  marble.  The 
paintings  mostiy  represent  scenes  of  familiar  life,  and  afford  a  meet 
interesting  view  of  the  habits  and  occupations  of  the  ancieot 
Egyptians.  They  display  the  processes  which  were  followed  in  the 
culture  of  com,  hemp,  and  flax,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  anna  and 
ropes ;  they  give  views  of  boats  navigating  the  Nile,  with  scenes  of 
fishing,  hunting,  dancing,  wrestling,  sham-fighting,  kc  Some  of  the 
fishing  scenes  are  very  curious :  b^des  the  common  mode  of  fishing 
with  the  drag-net,  a  superior  personage  is  in  some  of  them  represented 
ss  throwing  his  spear  at  the  fish  in  the  stream.  Several  hippopotami 
are  seen  walking  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  or  with  their  heads  above 
water ;  while  servants  are  paddling  on  their  floats  of  rushes  among 
the  sedges  and  reeds  to  drive  these  animals  away,  in  which  they  ars 
assisted  by  water-dogs.   The  fish  are  delineated  with  great  minntcoesB. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  representations  is  a  scene  ut 
antelope  nunting»  where  the  animals  are  pursued  by  hunters  anned 
with  spears,  and  leading  greyhounds  in  leashes,  a  scene  preciaely 
similar  to  that  which  may  still  be  witnessed  amoQg  the  Arabs  in  the 


neighbouring  deserts.    Dancing  is  frequentiy  represented, 

with  men  and  women  together,  but  generally  separate.  The  move- 
ments and  attitudes  of  the  men  are  in  general  very  elegant  The 
dances  of  the  women  are  much  more  extraordinary ;  their  attitudes 
being  strained  and  unnatural  In  the  gymnastic  exercasea,  the 
amazing  variety  of  postures  and  the  expressive  manner  in  which  they 
are  drawn,  are  equally  creditable  to  the  expertness  of  the  J^^yptians  in 
this  sort  of  amusement,  and  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  artist  In  one 
of  the  grottoes  there  are  no  less  than  180  single  combats  represented, 
each  perfectiy  distinct  from  any  other,  and  all  executed  with  equal 
spirit.  One  ourioua  scene  exhibits  a  man  in  the  act  of  being  punished 
with  the  bastinado ;  he  lies  on  his  belly,  and  one  man  holds  his  1^ 
and  another  lus  arms,  while  a  third  inlets  the  punishment :  the  afiair 
is  altogether  such  as  may  now  be  seen  every  day  at  Cairo.  The  natives 
as  usual  assign  the  origin  of  these  works  to  the  genii  Although 
these  grottoes  may  in  later  times  have  been  oocupiMl  by  reduses,  it 
is  evident  that  they  were  in  the  first  instance  designed  as  cataoomba^ 
for  the  remains  of  munmiies  have  been,  found,  even  in  the  great 
chamber  of  the  principal  grotto,  and  all  have  in  one  or  other  of  the 
apartments  mummy-pits,  or  perpendicular  graves  near  the  wall,  and 
holes  have  been  perforated  in  the  walls  to  serve  as  ring-bolts  for  the 
convenience  of  letting  down  the  bodies. 
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(Hamaton's  JSgypHaca;  Description  de  VJEgypte;  Legh'a  Narrative 
of  a  Journey  in  Egypt ;    Roaellini'B  Plates,) 

BENIN,  BIGHT  OF,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  ib  contained  between 
Cape  Formosa  to  the  east  and  Cape  St.  PauVs  to  the  west,  the 
distance  between  which  is  300  geographical  miles  in  an  east-by-south 
direction,  while  that  along  the  coast  is  nearly  850  miles.  It  is  with 
very  few  exceptions  one  continuous  line  of  low,  marshy,  sandy 
shore,  intersected  by  numerous  rivers  and  sestuaries,  more  especially 
towards  Cape  Formosa,  where  they  form  allavial  islands,  which  are 
part  of  the  delta  of  the  Quorra.  The  swampy  character  of  the 
ground  extends  in  some  places  upwards  of  fiffcy  miles  inland  from  the 
beach,  and  is  thickly  wooded  in  most  parts  with  mangroves  and  other 
aquatic  plants ;  in  the  wet  season  huge  tracts  are  inundated.  The 
principal  towns  along  the  coasts  are  Quitta,  Great  and  Little  Popoe, 
Whydah,  Porto  Novo,  the  sea-port  of  Ardrah,  Badagry,  and  Lagos. 
At  Badagry  the  English  have  established  a  factory  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  trade  with  the  natives.  In  connection  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  British  squadron  engaged  in  the  suppression  of 
the  African  slave-trade,  the  coast  along  the  Bight  of  Benin  was 
blockaded  from  the  6th  December  1851.  The  blockade  was  raised 
on  the  11th  February  1852  in  respect  of  the  following  places, 
namely : — ^Blockouse,  Elmina  Chica,  Adaffie,  Flokow,  Porto  Seguro, 
Gomuluta,  Little  Popoe,  Aghwey,  Great  Popoe,  Porto  Novo,  and 
Lagos;  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  these  places  "having  entered  into 
engagements  with  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  government  for  the 
complete  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  slaves."  Lagos  was  attacked  by 
a  small  British  squadron  in  December  1851,  the  town  being  occupied 
by  the  slave-dealing  king  or  chief  Eosoko,  at  the  head  of  about 
10,000  Africans.  Tbe  operations  commenced  on  the  24th,  and  after 
considerable  loss  on  both  sides,  the  town  was  abandoned  by  Kosoko 
on  the  27tlL  King  Atakoi,  who  had  been  previously  expdled  from 
Lagos  by  the  Africans,  was  reinstated  by  the  British,  and  undertook, 
as  already  stated,  to  co-operate  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
and  to  encourage  the  operations  of  legitimate  conmierce. 

The  principal  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Bight  of 
Benin  are  the  Lagos,  Benin,  Eacardos,  Forcados,  Ramos,  Dodo,  and 
Sengana,  all  of  which  except  the  Lagos  conmiunicate  with  each 
other  and  with  the  Quorra.  Of  these,  the  only  rivers  accessible  to 
shipping  are  the  Benin,  Escardos,  and  Forcados.  The  whole  coast  is 
shidlow,  but  it  shoals  gradually  and  regularly,  so  that  a  vessel  may  run 
along  it,  keeping  in  soundings  of  forty  to  fifty  feet,  with  stiff  muddy 
bottom,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  beach.  A  slow 
current  always  sets  along  the  shore  to  the  eastward.  The  prevailing 
winds  are  from  the  westward ;  but  this  coast  is  subject  to  violent 
tornadoes,  which  always  blow  from  the  north-east,  and  are 
accompanied  by  heavy  cold  rains,  which  sometimes  depress  the 
thermometer  10  or  15  degrees.  There  is  always  a  heavy  surf  rolling 
on  the  beach,  which  makes  landing  everywhere  dangerous,  even  in 
light  canoes.  The  dry  season  commences  in  August  and  continues 
tUl  January.  In  the  months  of  February  and  March  the  tornadoes 
are  most  firequent  and  violent,  and  in  the  alternations  of  calms  and 
light  winds  the  thermometer  will  frequently  rise  to  90^,  sometimes  to 
100^  In  the  rainy  season,  during  temporary  cessations,  the  density 
of  the  vapours  wmoh  rise  in  the  atmosphere  is  most  oppressive. 

The  chief  articles  of  trade  at  the  towns  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  up 
the  rivers,  are  palm-oil  and  ivory ;  little  gold  is  to  be  seen  on  this 
coast,  and  the  use  of  it- is  almost  unknown  at  Whydah.  The 
necessaries  of  life  may  be  procured  at  all  the  laiger  towns  cheap  and 
in  abundance;  of  fruits  and  vegetables  there  is  great  variety  and 
plenty. 

This  coast  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  about  the  year  1485, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Dutch ;  but  the  first  account  of  the  English 
trading  here  was  in  1558,  when  Captain  Windham  procured  a  cargo 
of  Guinea  pepper  in  the  Benin  River. 

BENIN,  KINGDOM  OF.    [Gtjihka.] 

BENIN  RIVER,  formerly  called  by  the  Portuguese  Rio  Formoso, 
is  the  western  aim  of  the  river  Niobb.  It  empties  itself  into  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  about  115  miles  to  the  N.N.W.  of  Cape  Formosa : 
the  north-west  point  of  entrance  is  in  5*"  46'  N.  lat,  5**  3V  R.  long. 
At  its  mouth  the  river  is  two  miles  wide,  and  has  across  it  a  bar  of 
mud,  day,  and  sand,  extending  from  four  to  five  miles  off,  but  having 
not  more  than  12  or  18  feet  water  on  it  at  low-water  spring-tides.  A 
short  distance  from  the  sea  the  width  of  the  river  dimimshes  to  half 
a  mile,  and  at  New  Town,  eighteen  miles  up,  it  is  little  more  than 
500  yards  across.  The  depth  of  water  does  not  exceed  24  feet  ia 
any  part 

On  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  which  belongs  to  the  kingdom 
of  Warree,  the  first  town,  called  Salt  Town,  lies  just  within  the 
mouth ;  the  second,  six  miles  farther  up,  is  called  Bobee  or  Lobou, 
and  the  next  New  Town.  Opposite  New  Town,  on  the  eastern  point 
of  the  Warree  Creek,  is  R^ggio  Town.  The  slave-trade  is  carried  on 
to  some  extent  in  all  the  rivers  of  this  coast  This  river,  like  all  the 
others  on  the  coast,  is  pestilentially  unhealthy;  the  disease  is  a 
malignant  remittent  fever,  which  generally  proves  fatal  within  the 
third  day  after  the  attack.  The  chief  articles  procured  in  this  river 
are  palm-oil  and  ivory.  In  exchange  the  natives  take  doth  (scarlet 
{Mirticularly),  beads,  guns,  gunpowder,  hardware,  spirits,  Ac.  The 
tide  flows  six  hours  at  flail  az^  change  and  rises  five  or  six  feet; 


during  the  rainy  season  the  ebb  is  very  rapid  and  frequently  washes 
away  portions  of  the  river  banks. 

BENNINGTON,  U.S.    [Vbbmont.] 

BENSINGTON.    [Oxfordshirb.] 

BENTHAM    [Yobkshirb.] 

BENTHEIM,  a  county  in  tne  Hanoverian  province  of  Osnabruck, 
extends  from  52'  16'  to  52"  40'  N.  lat,  6'  28'^to  7'  17'  R  long.,  and 
comprises  an  area  of  854  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  28,884. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  the  castle  and  family  of  the  Bentheim- 
Bentheim,  the  head  of  which  is  also  count  of  B^itheim-Steinfurt 
It  is  a  compact  territory :  the  sur&ce  is  in  general  a  unifoxm  level, 
and  the  soil  though  sandv  is  in  most  parts  productive.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Yechte  and  its  tnbutaries,  the  Aa  and  Dinkel :  the  Yechte  is 
used  along  its  whole  line  for  floating  timber,  and  ia  navigable  from 
Nordhom  to  ZwolL  Bentheim  contains  a  number  of  morasses  and 
moors,  which  yield  peat.  The  chief  products  of  the  county  are 
timber,  grain,  rape-seed,  flax,  and  potatoes;  horses,  homed  cattle, 
sheep,  and  geese,  are  numerous ;  and  the  woods  and  streams  are  well 
stocked  with  game  and  fish.  Sandstone,  miU-stones,  and  freestone 
are  exported  to  Holland ;  potter's-clay  and  coals  are  also  among  its 
mineral  products,  and  sulphurous  springs  exist  in  the  forest  of 
Bentheim.  It  has  no  manufactures  of  any  importance  except  the 
spinning  of  fiax-yams  and  linen-weaving.  The  climate  is  sometimes 
foggy  but  generally  healthy  and  temperate. 

The  counts  of  Bentheim  have  large  possessions  in  Prussia  also, 
where  they  are  hereditazy  members  of  the  College  of  Princes.  Their 
Prussian  estates  are  the  county  of  Steinfriit  (24  square  miles,  popu- 
lation 5800)  and  the  district  of  Rusdiau  (37  square  miles,  population 
4360),  in  the  government  of  Miinster ;  and  the  lordship  of  Alpen, 
near  Wesel  (21  square  miles,  2600  inhabitants),  in  the  government  of 
Duaseldorf.  In  Holland  they  possess  the  lordships  of  Batenburg  on 
the  Maas  and  Hawickerworth  on  the  Isq)  near  Duisburg,  both  in  the 
province  of  Gelderland. 

The  Uttle  town  of  Bentheim,  situated  in  52*  80'  N.  lat,  7"*  0' 
R  long,  (population  about  2000),  is  built  on  the  side  of  some  rising 
ground,  at  the  summit  of  which  stands  the  old  fortified  ancestnd 
castle ;  it  has  a  mineral  spring  and  baths. 

BENTHEIM-STEINFURT.    [Bkhtheim.] 

BENTON,  LONG.    [Northumberland.] 

BER A'R,  a  large  province  of  the  Deccan,  in  the  south  of  Hindustan, 
between  17**  and  23*'  N.  kt.,  75*  and  83**  E.  long. ;  about  290  miles 
long  by  240  miles  wide.  The  area  is  76,482  square  miles:  the 
population  4,650,000 ;  the  revenue  about  half  a  million  of  pounds 
sterling.  This  province,  or  state,  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
English  government  in  India,  and  governed  by  a  native  sovereign, 
known  sometimes  as  Raja  of  Berar,  but  more  commonly  as  Raja 
of  Nagpore.  Berar  was  formerly  of  much  greater  extent  than  it 
is  at  presents  The  raja's  possessions  are  now  bounded  N.  and 
E.  by  the  province  of  Gundwana  and  the  ceded  districts  on  the 
Nerbuddah ;  W.  by  the  Nizam's  dominions ;  and  S.  by  Aurungabad 
and  Beeder.  The  limitation  of  the  raja's  dominions,  and  the  ascend- 
ancy of  British  infiuence  within  them,  were  brought  about  by  com- 
plicated political  and  militaiy  arrangements  between  the  years  1803 
and  1829.  The  raja,  in  addition  to  the  cession  of  territory  on  the 
Nerbuddah  and  parts  adjacent,  pays  an  annual  subsidy  of  80,000^ 
to  the  British  government  which  maintains  in  the  country  a  subsidiary 
force  of  2400  cavalry,  4000  infantry,  and  about  860  artilleiy.  There 
is  also  a  police  corps  of  upwards  of  2200.  The  raja  is  bound  by 
treaty  to  furnish  1000  horse  to  serve  with  the  British  army  in  time 
of  war. 

Berar  stands  on  a  high  level,  the  approach  to  which  is  by  a  chain 
of  Ghauts,  or  mountain  passes,  which  give  to  the  *  inclosed  province 
the  character  of  a  valley.  The  border  of  this  valley  consists  of  a 
succession  of  high  grounds,  with  here  and  there  a  small  peak  visible 
above  the  rest  Some  of  these  Ghauts  are  impassable  for  carriages, 
laden  camels,  or  bullocks ;  some  cannot  be  ^saeed  by  horses,  and  some 
are  mere  hill-paths.  The  surface  of  the  hiUs  in  this  section  of  the 
chain  is  coverad  with  loose  stones  and  low  jungle,  and  but  little  cul- 
tivation is  seen,  neither  is  there  any  timber  large  enough  for  building. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  people  who  are 
called  'wild  Zemindars,'  and  whose  connection  with  the^povemment 
consists  only  in  their  paying  small  quit-rents.    - 

The  principal  rivers  of  Berar  are  the  Tuptee,  the  Wurda^  the 
Wynegunga,  and  the  Mahanuddy.  The  Tuptee  rises  in  the  Nyardy 
hiUsy  near  the  fortified  town  of  Baitool,  and  falls  into  the  sea  about 
20  miles  south  of  Surat  The  Wurda  rises  in  the  pexgunnah  ot 
Mooltye,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  Berar  and  the  dominions 
of  the  Nizam.  The  Wyn^gunga  has  its  eource  in  the  district  of 
Scouny  Chapparah,  1850  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  it  traverses 
the  western  division  of  Berar,  and  foQs  into  the  Gk}davery  near  Chinoor. 
The  Mahanuddy  rises  in  the  highlands  about  80  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  Kakair,  and  flows  out  of  Berar  into  Sumbhulpore.  The  Mahanuddy 
alone  is  navigable,  and  that  only  for  a  few  montha  in  the  year. 

The  province  is  subdivided  into  nine  districts,  namely— Beytulbarry, 
Gawelghtur,  Kullum,  Mahore,  Maihker,  Nagpore,  Nemallah,  Waussim, 
and  Wynegunga. 

Beytulbarry  is  of  small  extent,  situated  south  of  the  Ajunta  Ghaut 
Little  is  known  of  this  district.    The  town  of  Ajunta  is  the  only  place 
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of  9ity  Qote  which  it  oootains.  This  towa,  whidh  isfortifted,  li  in 
20°  84'  N.  lat.,  and  75"  50'  E.  long.,  and  stands  on  table-land  near 
to  an  important  pass  through  the  Berar  Mountains :  the  place  is  thinly 
inhabited.  About  20  miles  south  from  Ajunta,  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream  called  the  Eaitna,  is  the  small  town  of  Auaye,  or  AttyCy  where 
on  S^tember  23rd  1S03  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  between 
the  English  army  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  Qeneral 
Wellesley,  snd  the  confederate  armies  of  Dowlut  Bow  Sdndia  and 
the  Bi^a  of  Nagpore.  Gkkwelghur  is  of  considerable  extent  To  the 
north-efMt  the  surface  of  the  countiy  nses  into  hills  of  considerable 
elevation ;  the  other  parts  of  the  district,  which  are  lees  hilly,  are 
intersected  by  numerous  small  streams,  which  render  the  soil  pro- 
ductive. Oawdgkur,  the  capital  of  the  district>  ia  a  fortified  town, 
in  21**  22'  N.  lat.,  and  77*  24'  E.  long.,  built  on  a  high  rocky  hiU 
in  a  range  of  mountains  which  divide  the  sources  of  the  Tuptee  and 
Poopah- rivers.  KuUum  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Wurda. 
The  fort  of  Mahore  is  situated  in  19**  54'  N.  lai,  and  77°  58'  E.  long. ; 
we  have  no  modern  aooount  of  the  Mahore  district  Maihker  is  a 
small  district  above  the  Qhauts.  The  town  of  Maiiker  stands 
among  the  hills,  in  20°  9'  N.  lat,  76°  85'  K  long.  The  district  of 
Nagpore,  with  its  capital,  will  be  noticed  elsewhere.  fNAGFORB.]  Ner- 
nallah  is  situated  above  the  chain  of  mountains  which  extend  firom 
Ajunta  to  the  head  of  the  river  Wurda.  This  district  is  thinly  peopled 
and  indifferently  cultivated ;  it  is  watered  by  the  Puma,  and  a  great 
number  of  small  tributaries  which  flow  from  the  mountains.  The 
town  of  NemoUak  is  mentioned  by  Abul  Fazl  as  "  a  large  fort  oon- 
t«iix4ng  many  buildings,  and  situated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain." 
Waussim  is  situated  above  the  Ghauts.  The  principal  town,  WoMttim, 
is  in  20°  lO'  N.  lat,  and  77''  22'  E.  long.  Wynegunga  occupies  a  part 
of  the  western  division  of  the  province ;  that  portion  which  lies  on 
the  west  side  of  Uie  Wynegunga  River  is  for  the  most  part  hilly,  and 
is  occupied  by  the  '  wild  Z^nindars'  already  mentioned :  this  part  of 
the  district  is  very  imperfectly  cultivated.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  where  order  somewhat  more  prevails,  the  whole  cotmtiy  is 
brought  under  culture.  The  nux^erous  ruins  of  towns,  forts,  and 
tanks  in  this  district  show  that  it  wa9  once  much  more  populous  than 
at  present 

The  more  settled  or  civilised  parts  qf  the  province  of  Berar  are 
connected  with  the  government  by  the  system  niown  in  India  as  the 
village  settlement  Under  this  ^stem  each  village  (comprehending 
under  that  description  the  farms  within  a  given  district)  contains  a 
head  man  called  the  potail,  with  whom  the  government  arranges  the 
amount  of  rent  to  be  paid  in  e^ch  yeiMr  by  the  ryots,  or  small  farmers. 
The  potai^  act  as  juoges  in  petty  criminal  and  civil  cases,  asmsted  by 
arbitrators. 

The  chief  productions  of  the  province  are  wheat,  rice,  Indian  com, 
peas,  vetches,  flax  for  the  oU  contained  in  its  seeds,  sugar,  betel-leaf, 
and  tobl^^co.  The  wild  indigo  plant  is  generally  met  with,  but  is  not 
qultivated.  The  trade  of  l^e  province  is  limited  to  a  small  amount 
of  internal  trafi&o.  Domestic  idavery  exists,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent. 

(Ayin-i-Akbari;  Bennell's  iifemoir;  Hill's  Mrituh  India;  ParUa- 
vientary  Papera.) 

BERA'T,  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Albania  in  European 
Turkey,  is  situated  in  40°  48' K.  lat,  19°  52'  E.  long.,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Beratinos  (the  ancient  Apsus),  distant  80  miles  N.E. 
from  AvMna^  In  Slavonic  it  is  called  Arnaout-^^a<j,  or  Albanian 
BeliKrad,  to  distinguish  it  from  Belgrade  on  the  Danube.  [Bslg&adi.] 

The  fine  valley  in  which  it  is  situated  is  better  cultivated  than  the 
ooimtry  to  the  southward,  and  the  inhabitants  are  more  civilised. 
There  is  ft  good  bridge  of  eight  arches  over  the  river^  and  a  citadel 
or  acropolis  upon  a  hilL  This  aoropoUs  was  mueh  enlarged  by  Ali 
Pasha  m  the  present  century ;  its  circuit  contains  a  small  town,  and 
mmj  Greek  churches  of  the  Lower  Empire.  The  lower  part  of  its 
walls  ^xhihits  some  massive  building  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The 
lower  town,  which  is  outside  the  wi^Us  of  the  acropolis,  chiefly  on 
its  Bouth^e^st  side,  is  large,  and  contains  thirteen  Turkii^  mosques. 
The  baEaar,  which  is  handsome  and  spacious,  lies  dose  to  the  river. 
It  is  well  supplied  in  articles  brought  from  Constantinople  and  ICaoe- 
donia,  as  well  as  in  foreign  goods  imported  through  Avl6na.  The 
inhabitants  of  BertKt  are  estimated  at  9000.  The  town  gives  title  to 
a  Greek  Archbishop.  The  women  wear  a  cap  or  bonnet  in  shape  like 
a  bishop's  mitre,  and  nearly  two  feet  high ;  it  is  generallv  niade  of 
blue  doth,  and  fastened  under  the  chm  by  ribbons.  Blue  is  the 
predominant  colour  in  female  apparel  at  Berdt  In  1809  Berdt, 
then  in  possession  of  Ibrahim,  pasha' of  AyMna,  was  taken  by  Omer 
Bey  Yrioni,  general  to  Ali  Pasha  of  Joannina. 

(Hughes  and  Hobhouse,  2V(»ve{8  in  Albania ;  Balbi,  Oiographie,) 

BERAUN.    [BoHiMiA.1 

BEBBERRA,  or  BURBURRA,  is  a  conomercial  place  in  Africa, 
situated  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  nearly  oppo- 
site the  British  settlement  of  Aden,  in  10°  27'  N.  lat,  45°  8'  £.  long. 
It  is  built  at  the  head  of  a  small  inlet,  which  affords  excellent  shdter 
from  all  the  prevailing  winds  throughout  the  year.  The  town,  or 
encampment  as  it  ought  to  be  called,  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  rude 
huts  of  various  forms,  round,  oval,  and  square,  generally  about  six  feet 
or  seven  feet  in  height,  built  with  sticks  covered  with  mats  or  sldna 
These  huts  are  erected  in  November,  or  as  soon  as  the  first  caravan 


arrives,  and  are  dismantled  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  fair  in  the  month 
of  May,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  materials  are  removed.  The 
annuiJ  fair  is  visited  by  immense  numbers  of  people  for  puqwses  of 
trade,  funoimting  it  is  said  to  from  10,000  to  20,000  persona,  bat 
very  few  remain  on  this  part  of  the  coast  during  the  narth-east 
monsoon,  owing  to  the  suffocating  hot  winds,  which  in  June,  July, 
and  part  of  August  blow  with  great  violence.  The  permanent  inha- 
bitants are  a  few  Banians  and  some  chiefs  of  the  neighbonrxng  tribea, 
who  have  houses  of  a  larger  si^  which  are  divided  into  apartmenti^ 

The  trading  season  commences  about  the  end  of  October  or  begin- 
ning of  November,  when  the  first  caravans  from  the  interior  arrive  on 
the  coast>  and  bring  with  them  materials  for  constmeting  the  hnt^ 
and  immense  droves  of  sheep,  which  are  immediatdy  embarked  for 
the  Mocha  market  before  they  have  time  to  fall  off  in  fleah,  as  tiiereis 
no  pasturage  for  them  about  Berbeira.  After  the  beginnh^  of 
November  caravans  arrive  daily,  and  also  vessels  from  aU  the  nogh- 
bouring  countriea  The  March  kafila  however  is  the  principal,  and 
frequently  consists  of  2000  camels.  These  caravans  bring  ghee, 
coffee,  sheep,  myrrh,  bensoin,  gum  Arabic,  d^hants*  toake,  gdd- 
dust,  ostrich  feathers,  dry  hidea^  and  also  an  artide  called  '  wozb  '  in 
Arabia,  which  is  described  as  something  like  si^£|:oa  in  appearance, 
and  is  used  in  that  country  as  an  ointment  for  cooling  the  body ;  it 
is  also  mixed  with  flour  and  made  up  in  cakes,  in  which  atate  it  is 
said  to  be  very  palatable.  Among  the  artides  of  merchandise  brou^ 
to  thd  fair  are  slaves,  naany  of  whom  are  Christians  from,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Shoa  in  Abyssinia.  The  vessels  which  Tiaii  this  place 
come  from  Busrah,  Muscat,  Cutch,  Bombay,  Mangalorei,  Marolla, 
Aden,  Mocha,  and  Jiddah :  they  import  blue  and  white  cotton-dc4h, 
Indian  piece-goods,  European  prints,  silks,  silk  thread,  shawls,  red 
cotton-yam,  bead«^  sugar,  rice,  iron,  copper,  wir%  zinc^  dates,  aiid  a 
few  other  articles. 

The  country  southward  from  Berbeira  is  inhabited  by  the  Soraanlia, 
and  affords  neither  pasturage  nor  cultivation  to  a  distance  of  ten  mile% 
the  soil  consisting  of  a  coarse  sand  or  graveL  Along  the  coast  betweea 
Berberra  and  Ci^  Guardafui  the  olibanum-tree,  which  yields  a  much 
prized  resin,  used  for  incense,  is  grown ;  the  resin  is  exported  in  Arab 
vessels  from  a  small  port  near  Cape  Fdix,  and  has  been  long  considered 
an  Arabian  product  Berberra  was  plundered  and  bomt  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1517. 

{Trontaction*  of  the  JBomba/j/  QeajfrajAictU  SodOgf  vol.  L ;  Lomd«m 
Oeographical  Journal,  voL  xii.) 

BERBERS,  the  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  original  inhabitants 
of  North  Africa,  which  corresponds  to  the  Libyans  of  Herodotus,  who 
were  the  aborigines  of  the  north,  and  by  him  distinguiahod  isom  the 
Ethiopians  to  the  south,  and  from  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  who 
had  settled  on  the  northern  coast  The  Berbers  of  the  Atlas  rang^ 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Marocco  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Kh^ 
or  Lesser  Syrtis,  call  themselves  in  their  own  languages  Amaairgti,  or 
Tamziight  The  name  of  Berber  appears  to  have  been  first  need  fay 
the  Arab  writers  in  the  2nd  centuiy  of  the  Hegfra  (8th  oentoij  cf 
our  era),  after  the  Mohanunedan  oonquest  of  North  Africa  and  ai 
Spain.  The  Arabian  historians  and  geographers  have  given  varioos 
fuidful  explanations  of  the  word  Berber.  In  the  ancient  Roman 
geography  of  Mauritania  we  find  a  tribe  called  Verves  in  the  noith- 
esstem  part  of  Tingitana,  near  the  western  bank  of  tiie  Molocbat 
River,  and  farther  south  beyond  the  Sebu  River  were  the  Yerbice  and 
the  Neotib^res.  According  to  Graberg  the  origin  of  the  word  Berber 
might  be  tn^oed  to  those. 

The  origin  of  the  Barbers  is  uncertain,  bat  of  grMi  antiqui^. 
Arabian  writers  trace  them  from  the  land  of  Canaan.  There  is  a 
tribe  of  Berbers  near  Mf^uinea  called  Ait  Amor,  said  to  be  the 
descendants  of  the  Amorites.  Gmberg  thinks  that  the  Aina«w^  caos 
existed  in  North  Africa  previous  to  the  age  of  Joshua,  and  th^  tradi- 
tions of  the  Shellooh  are  in  favour  of  thwt  supposition.  The  SheUook, 
it  must  be  observed,  are  a  dans-people  apd  gCMt  genealqgiata. 

Numerous  other  emigrants  from  the  East  are  reported  to  have 
settled  on  the  coi^ts  of  Northern  Africa  at  very  remote  times,  Hercuiaa 
and  his  companions,  Armenians,  Modes,  and  Persians  (Sallustios, 
'De  Bello  Jugurth.'),  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Vandals,  Jen, 
Arabs,  Jtc.  This  wUl  account  for  Uie  great  admixture  of  races  ia 
various  parts  of  the  country,  especially  near  the  coasts;  but  still  one 
race,  the  Amazligh,  appears  distinct  from  the  oldest  timet  on  record 
as  having  maintained  its  identity,  its  habits^  «nd  a  separate  language 
till  the  present  day. 

It  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  Berbers  of  Feo^  the  Shellooh  of 
Marocco  and  Sua,  the  Showiah  or  Kabyles  of  Algiers,  the  Beni  Moaah 
and  other  tribes  of  the  Bdad  el  Jereed  south  of  the  Atias,  the  Zuavea 
of  the  regency  of  Tunis,  the  A'dems  of  Ghadamis  south  of  Tripoli,  the 
Tuarics  of  the  Great  Desert,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Oases  of 
Siwah,  Audjelah,  and  probably  of  Feapzan  also,  are  branchea  of  one 
great  parent  stock,  the  Marigh,  or  aboriginal  white  race  <^  Northern 
Africa.  Their  various  dialects  are  probably  derived  from  one  oommon 
language,  as  fiar  as  can  be  judged  from  the  scanty  information  we  have 
concerning  them.  Seetzen  and  Venture  think  that  the  Barabra  or 
Berbers  of  Nubia  are  also  derived  from  the  same  atock,  and  Se^zen 
was  assured  by  one  of  the  Barabra  pilgrims  that  the  Berbers  of  the 
Nile  understand  the  dialect  of  the  Berbers  of  Hoghrib,  or  Maroccflb 
who  oome  with  the  caravans  through  Nubia  on  their  way  to  Me 
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On  the  ooBSt  of  Adel,  soath-eaat  of  Abyaainia,  is  the  hArboar  long 
kno^im  by  the  name  of  Bbbbebra.  The  Somaulis,  the  inhabitants  of 
Hhe  oonfitryi  are  Buppoeed  by  Bome  to  be  of  Berber  r&oe ;  aild  the 
whole  of  thie  ooast,  from  Cape  Guardafm  to  the  BtraHs  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  is  called  Barbaiia  in  the  '  Periplna  of  the  Erythrean  Sea.' 
The  suppoeed  relattonship  however  between  the  Bonibra  of  Nubia  and 
the  Berbsrs  of  the  Atlas  is  matter  of  great  donbt.  The  Ghianchos,  the 
old  inhabitants  of  the  Canaiy  Islands,  are  said  to  have  been  a  colony 
of  the  Amazirgh  race.  (Qlasse's  '  Hisborf  of  the  Canary  Islands ;' 
Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  *  Histoire  des  Isles  Fortun^es.') 

In  the  empire  of  Marooco  tiie  aboriginal  race  is  divided  into  two 
great  sections,  called  by  the  Arabs  Brebb^r  (Berbers)  in  thd  north, 
send  Shellooh  in  the  south.  The  Brebb^r  inhabit  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  Qreat  Atlas  chain.  The  Berbers  in  the  monntains 
live  nnder  tents,  or  in  hnts  covered  with  mats^  or  in  caves,  but  in  the 
plains  they  have  houses  and  villages,  built  generally  of  wood  and  day, 
covered  with  straw,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  full  of  loopholes  to  fire 
through.  Th^  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their  cattle ;  ther^  have 
great  flocks  of  sheep,  and  also  mules  and  donkeys,  but  few  horses, 
and,  unlike  the  Arabs,  they  travel  and  fight  chiefly  on  foot  Some 
cultivate  the  ground,  and  they  all  rear  bees.  A  great  number  of  Jews 
Hve  and  have  lived  from  time  immemorial  among  them  on  a  footing 
of  social  equality,  a  peculiarity  which  is  not  found  among  the 
Shellooh,  or  indeed  among  any  other  tribe  in  Africa,  where  the  Jews 
are  everywhere  more  or  less  despised,  and  avoided  or  oppressed. 
These  Jews  are  called  Pilistins  hj  the  other  Jews  of  the  towns,  who 
look  upon  them  as  heretics.  The  name  of  Pilistins  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  Berbers  themselves  by  the  Shellooh,  who  consider  them 
as  Philistinee,  descendants  of  Caslumm,  son  of  Mitzraim,  and  as  having 
immigrated  into  the  country  in  the  time  of  €k>liath,  long  after  them- 
selves. The  sympathv  between  the  Berbers  of  North  Marocco  and 
these  Philistine  Jews  u  attributed  to  a  tradition  among  the  Berbers^ 
that  their  ancestors  St  one  time  before  the  Arabian  invsonon  professed 
the  Jewish  religion.  Tlus  tradition  is  confirmed  by  Arabian  writers, 
especially  by  Abulfeda>  and  by  Abu  Mohammed  SalShh,  author  of  the 
'  Ketab  al  Cartas,'  who  wrote  about  the  year  1826,  and  who  says,  that 
of  the  Berbers  of  Moghrib  el  Acsa  some  followed  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, others  the  Jewish,  and  others  that  of  the  Magi  or  of  Zoroaster. 
He  says  also  that  the  descendants  of  Sanhagia  and  Eothama,^  who 
emigrated  from  Asia  after  David  had  killed  GbUatn,  and  settled  in  the 
Moghrib,  were  professing  Judaism  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest, 
and  that  they  accompanied  Tarik  in  his  invasion  of  Andalusia.  At 
present  the  Berbers  in  general  profess,  nominally  at  least,  the  religion 
of  Islam,  and  are  more  fanaticu  against  the  Christians  than  the  Moors 
themselves.  They  have  light  complexions,  and  many  have  hair  as 
fair  as  the  northern  Europeans ;  their  beards  are  scanty  and  thin, 
differing  in  this  from  the  other  races  who  inhabit  Marocco ;  they  are 
remarkably  well  proportioned,  robust,  actfVe,  lively,  bold,  and 
implacable  in  their  revenge.  They  are  often  at  war  with  their  Arab 
neighbours,  and  also  among  themselves,  tribe  against  tribe,  and 
family  against  family.  Their  hatred  and  revenge  are  hereditary,  and 
blood  can  only  be  redeemed  by  blood.  The  government  of  Marocco 
encourages  these  animosities  between  tribe  and  tribe,  for  the  purpose 
of  weakening  their  strength,  which  if  united  might  become  extremely 
formidable,  as  the  Berbers  and  Shellooh  together  form  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  population  of  the  whole,  empire.  Qriiberg  reckons  the 
Berbers  at  about  two  millions,  and  the  Shellooh  at  one  million  and  a 
half.  Most  of  the  Berber  tribes  livd  in  a  state  of  almost  total  inde- 
pendence, under  the  administrstion  of  their  onuai^h,  ftmi^r,  and 
amucran,  elders  and  lords  who  are  hereditary.  One  of  these,  named 
Amtgar  M'haushe,  excited  a  general  insurrection  in  1819,  and  main- 
tained for  several  years  an  obstinate  war  against  the  emperor.  The 
Berbers  generally  wear  a  woollen  sleeveless  jacket  and  trousers,  with 
occasionally  a  blanket  or  a  baracan  over  it.  They  shave  the  fore  part 
of  the  head,  leaving  the  hah*  behind  hanging  down  to  their  shoulders ; 
they  have  short  mustachios,  and  a  small  tuft  of  beard  on  the  chin ; 
they  go  mostly  bareheaded  and  barefooted ;  they  are  good  ruimers, 
swimmers,  and-  huntsmen,  and  are  veij  fond  of  their  muskets,  which 
are  often  ornamented  with  ivory  and  silver  at  considerable  expense. 

The  Shellooh  are  of  smaller  make  and  less  robust  than  the  northern 
Berbers,  and  they  have  darker  complexions :  they  are  more  industri- 
ous, ptaceflil,  civilised,  and  humane ;  they  work  at  trades  and  manu- 
fectures ;  they  are  rather  husbandmen  than  shepherds ;  th^  live  in 
houses  called  tigmin,  made  of  stones  and  mortar,  covered  with  roofs 
of  bricks  or  slates;  they  have  villages  called  teddert,  and  towns  called 
murt,  surroimded  by  walls  and  towers.  They  have  no  Jews  among 
them,  and  although  some  of  their  tribes  live  close  to  those  of  the 
Berbers,  they  keep  separate  ftk)m,  and  never  intermarry  with  them. 
It  appears  that  they  and  the  Berbers  do  not  understand  each  otiier's 
dialect  without  an  interpreter.  The  Shellooh  consider  themselves  as 
the  descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  countiy,  call  them- 
selves Amazirgh-Beranis,  from  the  celebrated  tribe  Beranis,  or  sons  of 
Ber,  descended  of  Madzig,  or  Mazigh,  son  of  Canaan.  But  whatever 
evidence  there  may  be  in  &vour  of  a  common  origin,  circumstances 
have  in  course  of  time  rendered  them  a  very  different  people.  "With 
regikrd  to  the  Shellooh  and  Berber  languages,  Griiberg  believes  that 
they  are  disleots  of  one  original  language,  differing  less  than  the 
Danish,  Swedish,  and  German  languages  do  from  eaoh  other.    The 


Umguage  of  tiie  Shellooh  is  kno^hi  by  the  nam^  of  Sbillah.  A  Sp^ish 
missionary  at  Tangier,  Fatlier  Don  Pedro  ftsrtin  del  Bontrio,  often 
travelled  through  the  interior  of  Mar6eo6,  wss  well  Scquainted  #ith 
the  Berbers  and  their  language,  and  wtts  also  iououg  the  Shellooh  at 
the  south,  and  said  that  between  the  two  Isnguages  there  is  as  mttch 
resemblance  as  between  the  EngliA  and  the  Dutch,  and  that  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  two  people  he  used  to  compare  the 
Shellooh  to  the  French,  and  the  Bet^bers  to  the  Belgians.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  variotis  Amazirgh  diidects  seems  too  imperfect  yet  to 
enable  us  to  decide  upon  their  relationship.  Chenier, '  Aistoire  de 
Maroc,'  gives  li  short  comparative  list  of  Enilllah  and  Berbet;  the 
numerals  and  other  words  app^»ir  nearly  the  sanie  in  both.  The 
Works  of  later  writers  show  considerable  resemblance  between  many 
words  in  the  one  language  with  the  corresponding  words  in  the 
other.  The  London  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published, 
in  1888,  twelve  chapters  of  the  (Gospel  of  St.  Luke  in  the  Showiah  or 
Algerine  Berber  language.^  The  manuscript  v^as  purchased  of  Mr. 
Hodgsdti,  late  American  Vice  Consul  at  Algiers,  and  the  version  was 
made  uiider  his  superintendence  by  a  Kabyle  Berber  of  the  mountains 
near  Algiers.  The  characters  used  are  Arabic,  though  with  occasional 
peculiar  forms  of  letters  differing  from  the  Arabic.  The  last  chapter 
is  given  also  in  pure  Arabic  characters. 

The  Shellooh  live  in  the  western  valleys  of  the'  Atlss,  south  of 
Mequinez,  in  the  province  of  Temsna ;  but  they  are  more  numerous 
south  of  the  city  of  Marocco,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Hhahha, 
Sus,  and  Guzzula.  They  occupy  also  the  western  offset  of  the  Atlas 
which  runs  to  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  near  Santa  Cruz,  and  which 
divides  the  large  province  of  Sus  from  thto  rest  of  the  empire.  They 
compose  the  majority  of  the  population  in  Sus,  and  especially  in 
southern  Sus,  where  Sidi  Hishiam,  of  the  imperial  race  of  the 
Shereefs,  formed  in  1810  an  independent  state,  inhabited  by  250,000 
people,  chiefly  Shellooh.  The  capital  is  Talent.  The  Shellooh  sre 
also  very  numerous  in  the  province  of  Draha,  esstwftrd  of  the  Atlas 
and  towards  Tafilelt.  The  town  of  Beneali,  situated  in  the  Atlas 
near  the  sources  of  the  river  Draha,  is  the  residence  of  the  chief  of 
all  the  independent  Shellooh  of  the  provinces  of  Guzzula  and  Draha. 
Of  the  character  of  the  Shellooh,  of  their  patriarchal  habits  and 
hospitality,  we  have  fiivourable  accounts  fit)m  various  travellers,  but 
not  so  or  the  Berbers  and  Kabyles,  who  appear  to  be  thievish, 
murderous,  and  cruel.  The  Shellooh  however  are  also  often  at 
variance  among  themselves,  through  hereditary  blood  feuds:  The 
Shellooh  profess  Islamism;  they  have  Imams  and  learned  men 
of  their  nation ;  they  have  given  sovereigns,  not  only  to  Marocco, 
but  to  all  North  Africa  and  to  Spain  :  the  founders  of  the  dynasties 
of  the  Almoravides  and  Almohaaes  were  Shellooh. 

About  the  other  divisions  of  the  Amazirgh  race,  improperly  called 
Berber,  we  have  still  less  information  than  about  those  of  Marocco, 
who  have  been  till  now  the  most  accessible  to  Europeans.  [For  the 
Elabyles  of  Algiers,  see  AI4GIER8.]  There  are  several  Amazirgh  tribes 
near  Kerwan  and  towards  the  Island  of  Gerbi,  distinct  from  the 
Arab  or  Beduin  tribes.    ||TuKi8.] 

Witii  regard  to  Tripoli,  the  population  of  that  state  is  essentially 
Arab.  Tully  says  there  are  tril«s  of  African  Arabs  which  he  dis- 
tinguishes from  the  Asiatic  Arab&  But  it  appears  they  all  speak 
Arabic,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  Amazirgh  tribes  at 
aQ.  The  African  Arabs  of  Tripoli  have  a  tradition  that  they  came, 
in  very  remote  times,  from  Arabia  Felix  under  Melek  Afriki.  This 
Sabsean  immigration  is  mentioned  throughout  all  North  Africa  as 
having  come  by  land  across  the  desert.  These  Sabseans  either  mixed 
with  the  prior  colonies  of  the  Amazirghs  frx)m  Palestine  or  Egypt, 
or  contributed  to  form  the  other  and  very  mixed  race  of  North  Africa 
called  Moors.  [Moobs.]  But  the  oasis  of  Ghadamis  south  of  Tripoli 
is  inhabited  by  a  race  not  Arab ;  they  are  called  A'dem ;  they  have 
a  distinct  language,  which  is  called  Ertana  by  the  Arabs,  and  they 
are  supposed  to  be  a  tribe  of  Amazirgh  like  those  of  Siwah. 

(Marmol's  Africa;  Giiiberg's  Marocco;  Edrisfs  Africa;  Leo 
Africanus,  Description  of  Africa;  Hitter's  Afrika;  Latin  translation 
of  an  Itinerary  from  Pat  to  Tafilelt,  by  Ahmed  Ben  el  Hhassan  el 
Metsiovi,  written  in  1789;  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barhary ;  Ottavio 
Castiglioni,  Reckerches  tur  Us  Berhh-es  Atlantiqws  hdbUans  de  la 
Barbaric  ;  Venture,  Notice  sur  la  Langue  Berblre  in  Langl&s'  M^moire 
sur  Us  Oases  ;  and  the  other  writers  mentioned  in  this  article.) 

BERBI'CE,  a  district  of  the  colony  of  British  Guyana,  was  first 
settled  by  the  Dutch  in  the  year  1626.  In  1690  the  colony  had  made 
considerable  progress,  and  the  French^,  who  effected  a  landing,  levied 
on  the  population  a  contribution  of  20,000  florins.  In  1712  a  flotilla 
of  Frendi  privateers  attacked  tiie  settlement,  and  exacted  a  contri- 
bution of  800,000  florins,  which  was  finally  paid  by  the  house  of  Vaxi 
Hoome  and  Company,  who  received  in  return  frxjm  the  family  o^ 
Ton  Peers,  to  whom  tiie  colony  had  been  granted  in  perpetuity,  a 
cession  of  three-fourths  of  the  concern.  In  1720,  the  proprietors 
raised  a  loan  in  shares,  to  be  employed  solely  in  the  production  of 
sugar,  and  from  this  date  the  colony  rapidly  flourishea  Coffee  was 
introduced  fr^m  Surinam,  snd  a  fort  was  built  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Canjee  with  the  Berbice.  A  n^gro  insurrection  in  1768  threatened 
the  colony  with  destruction ;  nor  was  it  subdued  till  the  arrival  of 
8  strong  force  from  Holland.  Six  years  after  a  conflagration 
occurred,  which  extended  from  the  river  Courantyne  to  the  Demerara, 
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deflfcr^ing  the  forwta  and  deTBstatuif  aenrenX  rich  plintatioiifl.  In 
1796  Berbioe  Burrendend  to  the  Brituh  forces  with  the  rest  of  the 
Dutch  settlements  on  this  oosst^  but  the^  were  all  restored  to  Holland 
by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802.  The  limits  of  the  oolony,  which 
fonnerly  extended  no  farther  to  the  eastward  than  the  Devil's  Creek, 
were,  after  the  surrendering  of  Surinam  to  the  English,  enlarged  in 
1799  by  the  addition  of  Uie  country  between  that  creek  and  the 
river  Courantyne  :  ^e  opposite  boundanr,  separating  it  from  Deme- 
rara,  passes  from  the  mouth  of  Abary  Creek  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
southward.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  m  1808  England  again 
took  possession  of  Berbice,  since  which  time  it  has  remained  a  British 
colony,  having  been  finally  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  August 
1814,  with  the  condition  that  the  Dutch  proprietors  should  have 
liber^  to  trade  with  Holland  under  certain  restrictions.  In  1881 
Demerara,  Esse^uibo,  and  Berbioe  were  united  under  one  govern- 
ment called  British  Quyana.  Cotton,  sugar,  and  coffee  are  the  prin- 
cipal artides  of  export  Besides  the  support  afforded  by  government 
to  the  Episcopalian  worship,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  receive  pecuniary 
grants  from  government  towards  the  support  of  their  religious 
establishments. 

New  Anuterdam,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  was  commenced  in  1796, 
the  position  of  old  Amsterdam,  which  was  higher  up,  being  found 
inconvenient  It  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Berbioe  River, 
immediately  above  the  junction  of  the  Cai^jee,  where  it  is  intersected 
by  canals,  and  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  tides.  It  extends  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  Berbice,  and  each  house  has  an  allotment 
of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  completely  insulated  by  trenches,  which, 
being  filled  and  emptied  with  the  tide,  prevent  an  accumulation  of 
filth.  The  government  house  is  of  brick  in  the  European  style,  and 
is  considered  the  finest  building  in  British  Qnyana.  ^  There  are  schools 
conducted  bv  Episcopalians,  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and  Roman 
Catholioa,  each  receiving  some  portion  of  government  aid. 

The  whole  line  of  sea-coast  extending  between  50  and  60  miles,  is 
low  and  flat  It  has  a  shoal  along  it  which  runs  off  about  3  miles, 
the  land  being  scarcely  visible  to  vessels  till  they  arrive  in  very  shallow 
water.  There  are  several  small  creeks  along  the  coast  navigable  only 
for  boats.  Off  the  coast  the  current  sets  strongly  to  the  westward. 
A  beautiful  road,  60  feet  broad  with  parapets  on  each  side,  runs 
along  the  shore  to  Demerara ;  the  sea-coast  has  been  embanked  and 
laid  out  in  luxuriant  plantations. 

Berbice  River  falls  into  the  Atlantic  57  miles  eastward  of  the 
Demerara,  in  6**  24'  N.  lat ;  at  its  eestuary  it  is  4  miles  wide  with  low 
cleared  land  on  both  sides  covered  with  trees  in  clusters.  In  mid 
channel  lies  Crab  Island,  so  called  from  the  number  of  land-crabs  on 
it  Crab  Island  is  low  and  bushy,  with  a  spit  of  sand  running  out 
to  the  north  and  south,  which  with  a  sand  bar  across  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  both  tend  to  block  up  the  harbour.  The  entrance  to  the 
river  is  protected  by  three  strong  batteries,  two  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  the  other  called  York  Redoubt,  on  the  western  bank  opposite 
Crab  Island.  About  4  miles  up  the  river  is  Fort  St  Andrew,  a  small 
low  fortification  with  four  bastions,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and 
mounted  with  18  12-pounder  guns.  An  extensive  swamp  lies  in  the 
rear  of  this  fort,  which  Ib  separated  from  New  Ajpisterdam  by  the 
Canjee.  Vessels  of  800  tons  may  sail  up  the  Berbice  as  far  as  Fort 
Nassau,  which  is  80  miles  directly  inland,  and  about  50  miles  by  the 
course  of  the  river.  Vessels  drawing  7  feet  water  may  ascend  the 
river  more  than  160  mUes  from  its  mouth.  The  river  is  lined  on  both 
sides  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  banks  ai'e  low  and  covered  with 
sugar  and  coffee  plantations :  several  small  creeks  branch  off  on  each 
side^  but  are  only  accessible  to  boats.  Its  source  is  among  the 
mountains  which  boimd  the  colony  to  the  southward,  at  the  dirtance 
of  about  60  miles  inland  from  the  sea-coast.  It  was  in  the  Berbice 
River  that  Sir  R.  Schombuigk,  on  January  1,  1887,  first  saw  ^e 
magnificent  water-lily  called  Victoria  Regia,  which  has  been  since 
reared  at  Kew  Gkrdens,  and  at  Chatsworth,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire. 

The  statistics  of  Berbice^  as  a  British  settlement,  will  be  found 
imder  Qutana,  Britibh. 

(Bryan  Edwards's  Wui  Indies;  Purdy's  Oohmlnan  Navigator; 
Arrowsmith's  Chart ;  Sch<fmburgk,  in  London  Qeographical  Journal.) 

BERCHTESOADEN,  a  district  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Bavaria, 
lying  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Salzbeig  territories  in  the  '  province  above  the 
Ens,'  or  Upper  Austria.  It  has  an  area  of  about  147  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  about  9000.  Berchtesgaden  is  as  romantic  and 
picturesque  a  region  as  any  among  the  Alps,  being  encircled  by  lofty 
mountains,  such  as  the  Untersbeig  (6200  feet  high)  in  the  norUi,  and 
the '  Hohe  Gobi'  (7812  feet)  in  the  south,  which  rises  behind  the  town 
ef  Berchtesgaden.  It  contains  numerous  delightful  valleys,  the  most 
considerable  of  which  lies  along  the  course  of  the  Achen.  This  river 
traverses  the  centre  of  the  district,  and  flows  out  of  the  Konigs-see, 
or  St  Bartholomew's  Lake,  a  piece  of  water  nearly  8  mUes  in  length, 
about  1 1  miles  in  breadth,  18  miles  in  circuit,  and  walled  in  by  mgh 
mountains.  The  district  also  contains  the  Obersee,  a  small  lake  con- 
nected with  the  preceding,  and  several  smaller  lakes.  The  whole 
face  of  the  country  is  cov^«d  with  lonely  dweUiogs,  standing  like 
hermitages  on  hills,  precipices,  and  narrow  plttteaus,  and  its  natural 


feaiores  render  it  an  object  of  great  interest  as  weQ  as  of  oonstaai 
resort  to  the  naturalist,  the  artist,  and  the  stranger.  The  cJimate  is 
raw  and  keen :  grain  does  not  thrive ;  but  the  inhabitants  find  ample 
resources  in  its  forests,  meadows,  and  gardens,  no  lees  than  in  the 
salt-mines,  and  their  well-known  skill  in  manufacturing  articles  of 
wood,  ivory,  bone,  Ac  Berchtesgaden  indeed  resembles  a  scattered 
manufacturing  town ;  and  the  industry  of  the  females  is  such  that 
they  may  frequently  be  seen  carrying  on  three  occupationa  at  the 
same  time,— driving  cattle  before  them,  carrying  burdens  on  their 
heads,  and  knitting  as  Huf  go  along.  The  government  aaltpworks, 
the  shafts  of  which  when  lighted  up  have  the  appearance  of  a  Cury- 
palaoe,  are  situated  on  the  Salaberg,  at  Frauenreuth,  east  of  the  town 
of  Berchtesgaden.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wood-fuel  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood o^y  a  small  part  of  the  brine  is  boiled  on  the  spot,  Um 
rest  is  forced  through  iron  pipes  by  hydraulic  engines  to  RmiAfnhall. 
This  district  also  produces  mul-stones,  lime^  gypsum,  and  turf. 

BerchUtgadm,  the  principal  town,  lies  in  47  89^  N.  lat,  12*  58' 
K  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  2018  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea,  and 
is  traversed  br  the  Alben,  or  Achen,  which  runs  into  the  Salrarh  It 
has  a  judicial  tribunal,  an  office  of  woods  and  forests,  an  ancient 
cathedral  church  with  pointed  marble  tower^  a  f^wiciscan  monasteiy, 
and  a  charitable  asylum ;  but  its  most  strikmg  embellishment  is  the 
Fiirstenstein,  a  royal  palace  beautifully  situated,  in  which  are  a  library, 
and  the  principal  dep6t  for  the  articles  in  wood,  Ac.,  whidi  the  district 
manufactures.  There  are  a  number  of  stocking-looms  in  the  town. 
North  of  it  lies  Schellenberg,  a  market-town  on  the  Alben,  dose  to 
the  Austrian  borders,  with  about  1500  inhabitants.  Near  this  place 
is  a  defile,  through  which  the  Albe  forces  its  way  between  the  base  of 
the  Untersberg  and  the  Hohe  Qohl,  and  which  leads  from  the  Austrian 
territory  to  Berchtesgaden.  A  rock  at  the  end  of  the  defile  is  marked 
with  the  following  inscription  carved:  'Pax  intrantibus  et  inhabi- 
tantibus.'  South-west  of  Berchtewaden  is  Ramsau,  on  the  Klamm- 
bach,  a  village  with  a  population  of  800,  with  quarries  and  miB-stone 
works  in  its  vicinity.  The  royal  family  of  Bavaria  repair  oocasianaUy 
to  Berchteqgaden ;  they  have  a  hunting  seat  on  the  Eaniga-aee.  The 
Berchtesgaden  Alps  are  the  haunt  of  the  chamois,  the  vultore,  sad 
the  eagle.  Their  highest  points  are  the  Watamann  and  the  Beidien- 
spitz,  which  are  respectively  9150  and  9840  feet  high. 

BERCT.    [Skiks,  Department  ot] 

BERDTCZIETT.    [Yolhtnia.] 

BEREQH.    [HuiroABT.] 

BERENICE,  in  Cyrenalca.    [Bknqazi  ;  Baboa.] 

BERENI'CE  (1.),  a  city  and  port  on  the  west  side  of  the  Red  Sea, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  which  is  described  by  Strabo  under  the  name 
of  Acathartus,  or  Foul,  m  about  28*  66'  N.  lat,  35*  84'  R  long. 
Ptolemteus  places  Berenice  in  the  same  parallel  as  Syene,  23*  5V  \ 
both  were  accordingly  on  or  near  the  Equinoctial  Una  The  harbour 
was  sheltered  from  the«iorth-west  wind  by  the  island  Ophiddea  This 
island  produced  topaaes.  A  small  temple,  built  of  soft  calcareoui 
sandstone,  in  the  Egyptian  style,  has  been  discovered ;  it  ia  102  feet 
long  and  43  feet  wide.  A  part  of  the  wall,  which  was  nncovered 
by  digging,  was  sculptured  with  well-executed  figuAs  in  basBo-rihevD, 
in  the  Egyptian  style :  hieroglyphics  were  also  found  on  the  walL 

The  survey  of  the  Red  Sea,  made  in  the  years  1880-1-2-8,  by  Com- 
mander R.  Moresby,  and  Lieutenant  T.  Q.  durless  of  the  East  India 
Company^s  service,  confirms  the  description  of  Strabo,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  position  assigned  by  D' Anville  as  the  site  of  Berenice. 
According  to  their  chart  Berenice  ia  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  the  north 
side  of  which  is  formed  by  the  promontory  Ras  Benaa^  which  is 
about  19  miles  east  by  south  from  Berenice  A  range  of  high  moun- 
tains runs  along  this  part  of  the  coast,  leaving  near  the  bay  a  smsU 
narrow  strip  on  which  stand  the  supposed  ruins  of  Berenice.  Tbe 
Emerald  Mountains,  which  lie  near  the  coast  and  north-west  of 
Bcorenice,  are  of  great  height ;  one  of  them,  called  Jebel  Wady  Le- 
huma,  about  84  nules  north-west  of  Berenice,  is  marked  in  the  suivey 
as  visible  at  120  miles  distance ;  but  this  is  probably  not  quite  correct, 
ss  it  would  give  the  mountain  a  height  in  round  nmnbers  of  9600  feet 
Two  peaks  which  lie  south  of  Berenice  and  near  the  coast  are  marked 
respectively  4440  and  4086  feet  There  is  good  anchorage  inside  of 
Ras  Benass,  but  the  bottom  is  verr  fouL 

This  town  of  Berenice  was  built  or  restored  by  Ptolemsus  Fhil- 
adelphus ;  and  a  road  was  formed  from  Berenice  to  Coptoa  on  the  Nile 
(26  N.  lat),  by  which  the  merohandise  of  Arabia,  India,  and  Ethiopia 
was  conveyed  on  camels  to  the  Nile,  and  the  troublesome  navigation 
to  the  head  of  the  Qulf  of  Sues  was  avoided.  The  halting  places, 
ten  in  number,  between  Berenice  and  Coptos  were  determined  by  the 
situation  of  the  wells.  Belxoni  found  traces  of  several  of  these 
stations.  He  confirmed  D'Anville's  opinion  ss  to  the  site  of  Berenice, 
which  city  he  says  measured  1600  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  2000 
feet  from  east  to  west  From  a  rough  calculation  he  concludes  that 
Berenice  may  have  had  a  population  of  about  10,000. 

(D' Anville,  MSmoirea  sw  VBgppte  Aneienne;  Belaoni's  HaeartAet,  tc) 

2.  Berenicej  sumamed  Epi-Deires  ('  on  the  Neck,')  from  its  position  on 
a  projecting  spit  of  land,  stood,  according  to  Pliny,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Red  Sca,  on  the  African  shore. 

8.  Bermiee,  sumamed  Panchrysos,  'all  golden'  (Plin.,  vi  29),  is 
pkced  bv  D' Anville  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  between  20* 
and  21*  N.  lat,  near  the  gold  mines  of  Jebel  OUaki  or  Allaki,  frov 
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which  the  andent  Egyptians  drew  the  prinoipai  supplieB  of  that 
metal 

BERESri^^A,  a  river  in  Western  RoBsia^  rises  near  54''  55'  N. 
lat,  27"  35'  E.  long.,  in  the  circle  of  Yileika  and  proyinoe  of  Minsk. 
After  receiving  several  small  feeders  its  waten  flow  in  a  broad  channel 
and  in  a  south<«a8tem  direction,  generally  between  low  and  swampy 
banks  fringed  with  reeds  and  rushes;  it  becomes  narigable  in  an 
early  part  of  its  oouree.  The  only  high  ground  along  its  banks  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  Borixov.  After  flowing  past  Beieenay  and 
Bobnusk,  small  towns  in  the  province  of  MinsK,  the  Beresina  falls 
into  the  Dnieper,  after  a  course  of  about  240  miles,  at  the  point 
where  that  river  begins  to  form  the  boundary  between  Minsk  and 
Mohilev.  During  its  course  the  Beresina  receives  many  small  rivers, 
the  most  considerable  of  which  are  the  Plissa»  the  Swislocz,  which 
runs  through  Minsk,  and  the  Ola.  The.  Beresina  has  become 
memorable  from  the  fUsasters  which  befel  the  Frendi  anny  when 
Napoleon  on  his  retreat  from  Moscow  effected  a  passage  across  it, 
about  9  miles  above  Boiizov,  on  the  26th  and  27th  November  1812. 
A  navigable  communication  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic  is 
effected  by  the  Dnieper,  the  Diina,  and  the  Berasina  or  Lepel  CanaL 
This  canal  is  about  5  miles  long ;  it  unites  the  Diina  with  the  Beresina 
by  connecting  Lake  Plavia„  out  of  which  the  Sergutsh  flows  into  the 
Beresina,  witib  Lake  Bereshta :  this  last  lake  makes  its  way  into  the 
Essa  by  the  channel  of  the  Bereahta  River,  and  the  Essa  falls  into 
Lake  Beloje,  which  is  connected  with  the  Diina  through  the  river 
TJlla.  The  whole  line  from  the  Beresina  to  the  Ulla  is  about  65 
miles  in  length ;  from  it  there  are  several  branch  canals.  There  is 
a  small  river  also,  called  the  Lesser  Beresina,  in  the  government  of 
Mohilev. 

BERESOFF,  or  BEREZOFF,  an  extensive  circle  in  the  province  of 
Tobolsk,  in  Siberia,  traversed  by  the  Ob,  and  according  to  Qeoigi 
situated  between  61'  and  77'  N.  lat,  54"  and  78-  K  long.  It  is 
bounded  W.  by  the  Carian  arm  of  the  Icy  Sea,  and  the  most  northern 
TMurt  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  which  separate  it  from  the  province 
of  Archangel;  S.  by  the  circles  of  Turinsk  and  Surgutsh,  and  E.  by 
that  of  Timichansk;  and  N.  by  the  Icy  Sea.  The  laxger  portion  of 
this  vast  district  lies  within  the  Arctic  drde.  Its  waters  are  the 
Carian  Sea  (Karskaia  Gulf),  the  Lower  Ob,  the  Obskaia  Qouba, 
and  Tazovskaia  Gouba  (gulfs  of  Ob  and  Taz),  together  with  all  their 
tributaries.  The  chain  of  the  Ural,  which  runs  as  far  north  as  the 
Carian  Sea,  is  in  this  circle  of  moderate  elevation,  forming  a  htmiid, 
and  in  many  parts  impassable  barrier  of  rocks.  The  woods,  which 
terminate  at  65**  N.  lat,  gradually  decline  into  insignificance ;  from 
that  point  they  are  succeeded  by  shrubs  and  bushes,  which  cease  to 
grow  at  67"  N.  lat  The  inhabitants  are  principally  Ostiaks  of  the 
Ob  and  Samoyedee :  the  former  dwell  in  wretched  hovels  of  wood  or 
earth,  occasionally  changing  their  place  of  residence,  and  existing 
upon  the  produce  of  their  fishing  and  hunting;  the  latter  wander 
among  the  swamps  of  northern  Russia,  and  depend  on  the  same 
pursuits  as  the  Ostiak,  but  with  the  aid  of  their  rein-deer.  The 
least  numerous  tribe  in  this  remote  region  are  the  Voguls,  a  nomadic 
race,  who  are  only  met  with  in  the  circles  of  Beresoff  and  Turinsk, 
and  whose  whole  property  is  a  few  hunting  weapons,  a  lance,  a  couple 
of  hides,  and  one  or  two  dogs.  The  Russians,  consisting  of  Cossacks, 
townsmen,  and  labourers,  reside  mostly  in  block'houses,  but  those 
within  the  Arctic  circle  live  together  in  gronps  of  what  are  termed 
'  simovie,'  or  winter-cabins,  in  the  neighboiu'Lood  of  which  the  Ostiaks 
frequency  erect  their  hovels.  TThere  soil  and  climate  admit  they 
keep  a  couple  of  cows,  some  sheep^  and  swine ;  but  no  horses  will 
thrive,  and  instead  of  that  valuable  animal  dogs  are  used  as  beasts  of 
draught  for  transporting  wood,  &a  The  soil,  which  is  in  general 
tmsuited  to  the  growth  of  grain,  is  however  so  productive  in  the 
districts  between  Tobolsk  and  Beresoff,  as  frequently  to  yield  forty- 
fold.  At  Beresoff  in  particular  the  spring  growth  of  vegetation  is 
said  to  be  astonishingly  rapid ;  yet  in  summer  the  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold  are  so  excessive  that  the  natives  never  think  it  safe  to  lay 
aside  their  furs.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  fine  clear  day  to  be  succeeded 
during  the  night  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow ;  and  frosty  nights  generally 
set  in  with  tiie  month  of  August.  Indeed  the  earth  near  Beresoff 
thaws  only  on  the  surface  in  summer  when  the  sun  is  very  hot.  At 
a  little  depth  below  the  surface  the  ground  is  perpetually  frozen. 

BertBoffy  or  Beresova, '  the  Town  of  Biroh-trees,'  was  founded  in  1593, 
and  becune  the  capital  of  the  circle  in  1772 :  by  the  Ostiaks  it  was 
formerly  called  *  Soungoutshe-Vacha,'  and  by  the  Voguls  '  Khal- 
ouche,'  or  the  Place  of  Happiness — the  terms  Soungoutd^e  and  Khal 
signifying  '  happiness '  in  their  respective  languages.  It  is  built  on 
the  steep  left  bank  of  the  Sosva,  or  Lesser  Ob,  about  14  miles  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  above  the  junction  of  that  stream  with  the 
Ob.  The  Yogulka,  another  stream  coming  from  the  south-west,  flows 
into  the  Sosva,  about  2  miles  to  the  east  of  Beresoff.  Erman  teUs  us 
('Voyage  icom  BerUn  to  the  Icy  Sea')  that "  the  town,  on  his  first 
walk  through  it,  produced  that  impression  upon  his  mind  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  site  of  the  romotest  of  human  habitations ;  the 
sky  was  overspread  with  a  monotonous  gloom  of  olouds,  and  the  day 
Boaroely  diitinguishable  from  the  twilight :  it  was  veiled  in  that 
semi-darkness  which  a  Russian  poet  justly  describes  as  producing  a 
talismanic  effect  on  the  heart  of  every  northman,  as  one  of  those 
bleasingB,  over  the  loss  of  which  the  poor  Samoyede,  were  he  under 
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a  Neapolitan  sky,  would  pine,  as  over  the  deprivation  of  his  dearest 
treasure."  The  houses,  about  200  in  number,  aro  built  with  planks 
of  immense  size,  aro  entered  in  general  from  a  lofty  flight  of  steps, 
and  connected  by  wooden  waUs  with  the  '  bdnyi,'  or  baths,  store- 
houses, &0.,  which  aro  of  inferior  height  and  form  a  courtyard. 
Though  there  are  wide  intervals  between  them,  they  are  ranged  in 
streete  running  towards  the  north  and  east.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Sosva,  or  Soena  (Pine-tree),  which  is  with  great  propriety  so  called 
from  the  handsome  forest  of  pines  that  stretches  along  the  precipitous 
banks  of  that  stream,  Erman  describes  "  the  whole  expuise  to  the 
horizon  itself,  as  one  uninterrupted  pLunof  snow  and  ice;"  nor  "was 
there  sound  or  object  to  break  the  cheerless  gloom  which  pervaded  the 
streets  of  Beresoff,  but  columns  of  smoke  ascending  frtDm  the  chim- 
neys." It  contains  three  churches  and  about  1500  inhu>itants,  including 
Cossacks  and  exiles,  who  are  banished  to  this  distant  and  inhospitable 
countiy  for  political  or  other  offences.  The  people  of  the  town  earn 
their  livelihood  by  the  chase  and  fishing :  they  barter  furs,  skins,  &a, 
for  flour,  meat,  tobacco,  ironware,  and  brandy  brought  by  the  Tobolsk 
dealers,  whose  craft  are  floated  down  the  Irtish  into  the  Ob.  Beresoff 
is  the  favourite  place  of  resort  for  the  Ostiaks  and  Voguls,  and  has  a 
very  considerable  annual  fair.  The  imperial  favourite  Prince  Men- 
zikoff  lived  in  a  hut  near  the  Spaaka  churoh  in  his  banishment,  and 
died  in  this  town  in  1781.  Near  the  same  churoh  is  his  grave.  His 
body  was  not  long  ago  exhumed  Scorn  the  adjacent  bmial-ground  and 
again  committed  to  tiie  earth  in  its  present  resting-place ;  it  was  found 
clothed  in  the  uniform  of  his  time,  frozen  stiff,  and  quite  fr«sh  and 
free  from  decay.  Beresoff  is  situated  about  620  miles  to  the  north 
of  Tobolsk,  in  68*  56'  N.  lat.,  65**  15'  E.  long.  The  pallisaded  spot^ 
Obsdorsk,  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Polui,  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ob,  and  is  the  most  northern  possession  of  Russia  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  a  dependency  of  Beresoff.  It  is  described 
by  Erman  as  containing  a  churoh  of  wood,  some  dark  wooden-houses 
inhabited  by  Cossacks,  and  several  Ostiak  cabins.  Obsdorsk  is  about 
792  mUes  to  the  north  of  Tobolsk. 

BERG,  formerly  a  duchy  in  the  west  of  Germany,  bounded  N. 
by  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  E.  by  the  earldom  of  Mark  and  the 
duchy  of  Westphalia,  S.  by  the  Nisterwald  (a  part  of  the  Wester- 
wald  named  irom  the  Nister,  a  small  river),  and  W.  by  the 
Rhine.  The  duchy  of  Bei^g  extended  along  the  Rhine  from 
the  Ruhr  to  the  frontier  of  Nassau,  and  contained  in  1802  an 
area  of  1184  square  miles.  The  western  portion  of  the  duchy  is  level 
and  productive,  but  the  eastern  parts  of  it  are  covered  with  forests 
and  hills.  It  does  not  yield  grain,  or  support  cattle  enough  for  the 
use  of  the  population,  which  is  denser  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Germany ;  but  it  has  been  always  famed  for  its  richness  in  minerals, 
and  abounds  in  iron,  of  the  finest  quality  produced  in  Europe,  copper, 
lead,  and  zina  The  precious  metals  furnish  employment  to  the 
inhabitants  as  miners  and  founders.  To  these  pursuits  manufeictures 
of  textile  wares  (cotton,  woollen,  linen,  and  silk)  have  been  in  modem 
times  superadded,  so  that  the  population  is  more  generally  employed 
in  maniifacturing  than  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Agriculture  how- 
ever is  in  a  forward  state.  The  duchy  or  coimty  of  Berg  ia  now 
comprised  in  the  Pussian  Rhein-Provinz  :  its  teritory  is  divided  into 
the  ciroles  of  Diisseldorf,  Solingen,  Elberfeld,  Lennep,  and  Duisbui*g. 

[DUSSBLDORF.] 

After  the  line  of  the  first  counts  of  Berg  had  become  extinct,  which 
occurred  in  the  year  1848,  their  possessions  devolved  on  the  then 
prince  of  Juliers  (Jiilich) ;  in  1880  they  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
duchy,  and  forty-three  years  afterwards  the  principality  of  Juliers 
was  incorporated  with  them.  This  line  of  princes  becoming  also 
extinct  in  1511,  both  Berg  and  Juliers  fell  to  the  dukes  of  Cleves ; 
and  again  their  line  failing  in  1609,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and 
the  elector-palatine  both  laid  claim  to  the  dukedom,  which  at  that 
period  comprehended  likewise  the  earldoms  of  Mark  and  Ravensberg. 
After  a  long  series  of  wars  they  agreed,  in  1624,  to  hold  the  entire 
territory  in  joint  possession ;  and  this  state  of  things  subsisted  until 
the  year  16G6,  when  they  divided  it  between  them.  Berg  was 
assigned  to  the  electors-palatine  (whose  possessions  subsequentiy 
merged  into  the  electorate  of  Bavaria,  which  was  created  a  kingdom 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century),  and  was  ceded  to  France  by 
the  Bavarian  crown  in  the  year  1806.  It  now  became  the  chiet 
province  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Beig,  instituted  by  Napoleon  on  the 
15th  of  March  in  that  year,  and  in  conjunction  with  this  duchy  com- 
prised the  bishoprick  of  Miinster,  the  earldoms  of  Mark,  Lingen, 
Tecklenbuig,  Bentheim,  Dortmund,  and  other  territories  in  those 
quarters,  extending  altogether  over  a  surface  of  about  6698  square 
miles,  and  possessing  a  population  of  nearly  900,000  souls.  Joachim 
Murat,  Napoleon's  brother-in-law,  was  constituted  sovereign  of  this 
new  principality,  and  retained  it  until  the  year  1808,  when  Napoleon 
placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Naples.  On  the  8rd  of  Maroh  in  the 
following  year.  Napoleon's  nephew,  then  crown-prince  of  Holland,  was 
made  grand-duke  of  Berg,  witii  reservation  of  the  governing  power  to 
France  until  he  became  of  age.  Two  years  afterwards  Napoleon 
however  stripped  the  grand-duchy  of  certain  districts  amountmg  to 
1281  square  miles  in  area,  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  them  with 
the  French  empire.  After  a  brief  existence  of  eignt  years  the  grand- 
duchy  was  extinguished  altogether,  and  its  component  parts  being 
transferred  to  Prussia,  under  the  settlement  made  by  the  Congreee  ot 
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Vienim  in  1815,  the  laiger  portion  of  them  was  included  in  tlie 
province  of  Dttsseldorf,  and  the  remainder  was  consolidated  with  that 
of  Juliens,  Cieyes,  and  Berg. 

BERGAMO,  a  del^ation  or  province  of  Austrian  Italy,  is  botmded 
E.  by  the  province  of  Brescia^  S.  by  that  of  Milan,  w.  by  that  of 
Como,  and  N.  by  the  Yalteline.  The  province  is  rety  moimtainoos, 
lying  on  the  southern  dope  of  the  Alps,  the  lower  lieightB  of  whidi 
consiBt  of  woodlands  and  pastures.  Tbib  wood  is  chiefly  laroh,  fir, 
oak,  birch,  and  chestnut  The  herdsmen  with  tbeir  fJunilies  and 
catde  ascend  to  the  higher  Alps  during  the  summer,  and  descend 
gradually,  as  the  winter  approaches,  to  the  valleya.  The  lower  slopes 
are  formed  into  terraces,  and  cultivated  with  gresb  labour.  Honey 
and  wax  are  gathered.  Among  the  numerous  rivers  the  principal  are 
the  Brembo  and  the  Serio,  feeders  of  the  Adda,  and  the  Oglio,  which 
falls  into  the  Lago  Iseo.  The  valleys  of  these  rivers  are  very  fertile ; 
and  the  system  of  irrigation  is  extensively  applied.  He  vine,  the 
olive,  and  the  walnut  are  cultivated,  and  there  are  large  plantations  of 
mulberry-trees  for  the  production  of  silk.  There  are  also  valuable  iron- 
mines,  large  iron-works,  and  several  woollen  and  silk-factories  in  the 
province.  The  province  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  scenery.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  country  parts  of  the  province  speak  a  peculiar  dialect^ 
in  which  the  Harlequin  of  the  Italian  stage  is  always  made  to  express 
himselt  This  character  is  said  to  have  been  conceived  as  an  imitation 
or  rather  caricature  of  the  manners  and  language  of  the  people  of  the 
valley  of  the  ^i^mbo.  The  population  is  about  880,000,  and  there 
are  close  upon  1000  elementary  schools  in  the  province. 

The  chief  tows  are — Bebgaho  ;  Zogno,  population  2500 ;  San 
Pellegrino  in  the  Yal  Brembana,  frequented  for  its  mineral  baths ; 
Romano,  population  8000;  Martinengo,  population  8000;  Clusone, 
in  the  Yal  Seriana,  in  which  broadcloth  and  hardware  are  manu- 
factured, population  8000  ;  Lovere,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake 
Iseo,  which  has  4000  inhabitants,  and  several  cloth-factories ;  Pisogne^ 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  which  has  3000  inhabitants, 
who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  hardware;  Breno, 
higher  up  on  the  Oglio,  population  2000 ;  and  Edolo,  a  small  place 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Yal  d'Oglio,  at  which  there  are  iron-wortcs. 

(Balbi,  OioffrapMe;  Macgregoi^s  Ooinmercial  StatiHics,) 

BERGAICO  (the  ancient  BergomvMC),  the  capital  of  the  delegation 
of  Bergamo,  stands  on  a  hill  between  the  Brembo  and  the  Serio,  in 
45**  42'  K.  lat,  9**  ZT  E  long.,  25  miles  IT.R  from  Milan.  It  has  a 
popiUation  of  82,000.  Bexigamo  consists  of  two  parts— the  upper 
town  or  oity,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Bergameeque  nobility,  a 
very  excliisive  class  :  and  the  Borgo,  a  suburb,  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
commercial  transactions  of  Bergamo.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  ditches,  and  has  a  castle  on  the  sunmiit  of  the  hill.  The  main 
street  winds  up  and  round  the  hill ;  the  other  streets  are  natrow  and 
frequently  shaded  by  arcades.  The  houses  are  very  solid  and  lofty 
and  all  have  a  medisBval  look.  Among  the  churches  of  Bergamo  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  cathedral,  those  of  Santa>Maria  Maggiore, 
Santa-Grata,  San  Thomas,  San  Alessandro,  and  San  Augustine,  all  of 
which  are  deocxukted  with  paintings  and  ^ding.  Among  the  other 
important  buildings  18  the  Broglio,  or  town-hall,  which  stands  upon 
lofty  gothic  arches ;  the  hall  is  reached  by  an  open  staircase  on  the 
outside,  and  contains  a  fine  statue  of  Tasso,  whose  father  was  a  native 
of  Beigamo.  In  the  Boxgo,  or  lower  town,  an  important  fair  is  held 
yearly.  This  mart  is  held  in  a  building  called  La  Fiera»  in  the  latter 
end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September  every  year.  La  Ficra  is 
a  vast  quadrangular  building,  with  three  gates  on  each  side,  courts 
and  streets  within,  and  contains  600  8hoi)s,  in  which  the  various  manu- 
factures of  Lombardy  and  other  provinces  of  Austria  are  exposed  for 
sale.  Gk)ods  are  sold  at  this  fair  to  the  amount  of  l,000,000l|  about 
one-third  of  which  is  laid  out  for  silks. 

Bergamo  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  It  possesses  a  public  library  of 
45,000  volumes,  a  lyceum,  two  gymnasia^  an  ecclesiastical  seminaiy, 
and  several  schools.  In  the  C5arrara  Academy,  which  was  founded  by 
Count  Giacomo  Carrara,  lectures  are  given  on  painting  and  architecture ; 
in  connection  with  it  there  are  couections  of  pointings,  medallions, 
oasts,  &G.  ^  There  are  also  in  the  town  a  house  of  indu^ay,  an  asylum 
for  refomung  young  vagrants,  and  several  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 
Beigamo  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  has  large  silk-manu- 
factories. 

The  foundation  of  Beigomum  Is  attributed  by  some  to  the  Orobii, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Etruscans.  The  Cenomani 
Gauls  invaded  the  country,  and  the  building  of  Bwgomum  is  ascribed 
to  them  by  Justin  (xx.  5).  In  later  writers  the  name  is  corruptly  given 
as  Pergamu8  and  Bergame,  Bergomum  under  the  empire  becune  an 
important  municipal  town,  and  seems  to  have  derived  considerable 
wealth  from  the  copper  mines  in  its  territory.  It  was  burnt  by  Attila 
B.C.  452.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Longobards,  and  again 
destroyed  about  the  vear  900  by  the  Hungarians.  In  the  1 0th  century 
Amulph  king  and  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  made  it  a  county, 
of  which  he  gave  the  investiture  to  the  bishop.  It  became  one  of 
the  towns  of  the  Lombard  leiigue  against  Frederick  Barbarossa^  and, 
by  the  peace  of  Constance,  secured  its  own  independence.  It  suffered 
afterwards  during  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  and  in 
the  18th  century  it  became  subject  to  the  dominion  of  a  dii^  called  i 
pUippo  Torriani,  was  taken  by  the  Yiiconti  of  Milan  at  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  oeutury,  and  passed  successively  under  the  tyranny  of 


several  ntftive  and  foveigB  dhiiA,  until  at  ImA^  la  149r,  Its  ritbens  gavQ 
themselves  up  voluntarily  to  the  republic  of  Yenice,  to  which  Betjgamo 
remained  firmly  attached  till  the  destruction  of  that  repnUie  by 
Bonaparte  in  1797. 

BSltGAItA.    [BASQUft  PBoynrGB.] 

BBRGBK^  a  towb  and  port  in  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  Is  sitasted 
in  62^  88'  IT.  lat.,  €**  flO'  R  long.  At  an  early  period,  attoadsd  by 
the  proliflo  fisherieii  on  the  eoasfe^  and  pariicabaly  by  lihe  henug- 
fisfaery,  a  ntunber  of  fliOiennen  were  indneed  to  settle  roimd  a  golf  of 
tiie  North  Sea,  on  a  part  of  which  the  town  of  Bergen  is  now  baih. 
Its  convenient  situation  for  trade  induced  one  of  the  anesent  kings  of 
Norway,  Olaf  Eyrre,  to  enlarge  the  plaoe  and  to  bufld  a  rognlar  town 
there  in  1069  or  1070. 

The  island  of  Aflk<$en,  aitnated  about  fiiree  m3es  from  the 
town,  forms  a  bulwark  agunst  the  sea,  and  indoses  the  lai^  bay 
Byefjdrden,  which,  dividmg  into  two  bran^ea  called  Yasgen  and 
Pudaei3<5rden,  encircles  the  town.  Tlie  town  is  built  on  a  promos- 
tory,  and  extends  roimd  that  part  of  the  bay  called  Yaagen,  vbich 
constitutes  the  harbour.  On  the  east  aide  of  the  town  are  two  lakes, 
Lille  and  ^tore  Lungegaards  Yandet,  communicating  with  the  Pad- 
deQdrd,  so  that  the  town  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  water,  and 
onlv  joins  the  mainland  on  the  north-east  side.  The  town  is  iodoeed 
by  Ligh  mountains,  the  highest  summit  of  which  (Atrikso)  is  abont 
26<)0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Many  commercial  privileges  were  granted,  and  various  useful  hsti' 
tutions  estabHriied  in  l^e  town  during  the  reign  of  Olaf  Kyrre;  be 
likewise  adorned  it  with  several  magnificent  bmldings,  among  wbidi 
was  Christ  church,  the  first  Christian  temple  erected  fei  Beigen, 
which  is  described  as  having  been  a  beautifdl  specimen  of  srcbitn- 
ture.  It  was  pulled  down  in  1581.  The  palace  (Kongsgaarden)  was 
also  built  in  his  reign,  and  was  situated  on  the  spot  on  which  % 
fortress  now  stands.  This  fort^  whidi  has  been  several  times  destroyed 
by  fire,  was  remodedled,  and  made  a  regular  fortress  In  1646. 

A  commercial  treaty  was  etatered  into  with  England  in  the  year 
1217,  1^  first  of  the  kmd  which  England  made  with  any  foreign 
power. 

During  the  12th  and  18th  centuries,  for  a  pe^od  of  about  ISO 
years,  B^^gen  was  a  sort  of  residence  for  the  ancient  kings  of  Norway, 
a  circumstance  whidi  greatly  contributed  to  its  prosperity.  Trade 
was  carried  on  partly  with  Nordlandine,  partly  with  the  islanda  d 
¥^r6e,  the  Orkneys,  Iceland,  and  Qreenland.  in  the  ^ear  1278  tba 
German  merchants  of  the  Hanse  Towns  obtained  permission  to  settle 
in  and  trade  with  Bei^gen,  by  whom  the  English  and  Scotch  merchants 
who  had  settled  there  were  gradually  displaced,  and  at  last  entirdy 
expelled  in  the  vear  1812.  ^le  situation  of  Bergen  was  then  of  great 
importance  as  the  central  point  for  the  whole  trade  of  Norway.  The 
privileges  of  the  Hanse  merchants  were  confirmed  and  Extended  in 
1848  by  King  Magnus  Smek.  From  this  date  they  acquired  a  com- 
plete ascendancy  in  the  town,  supplanted  the  inhabStaata  in  every 
branch  of  commerce  (even  that  with  Kordlandine,  although  this  waa 
positively  interdicted  them),  and  usurped  an  almost  despotic  dominion 
over  the  townsmen  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  hal£ 

About  the  year  1485  the  Haaseatics  formed  a  fixed  trading  est&b- 
hriiment  in  Bergen  called  the  'Hanseatie  Contoir,'  whose  clerks, 
servants,  &a,  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Hanse 
Towns,  freouentl;^  set  the  laws  and  authorities  of  the  country  at 
defiance,  and  carried  things  so  far  as  to  fortify  their  own  quarter  of 
the  town,  which,  as  it  occupied  the  whole  quay,  gave  them  the  com- 
plete command  of  the  harbour.  In  their  lawless  -riolenoe  they  erneJlj 
put  to  death  on  the  1st  of  September  1455  the  foveniolr  Olaf  Neilsn, 
and  Bishop  Torleif,  who  hiul  incurred  their  dis^easure,  together  vitii 
sixty  other  persons  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  convent,  which  w 
burnt  at  the  same  time.  To  prevent  their  fbrmiiig  alllanceB  wi&  ths 
inhabitants,  they  were  prevented  by  their  statutes  from  marrying,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  that  a  licentiousness  that  exceeded  all  bounds 
became  prevalent  in  the  town.  In  their  insolent  conduct  towaria 
the  citizens  they  were  joined  bv  a  great  ntunber  of  foreign  mechanics, 
who  had  likewise  established  themselves  in  a  separate  q^^^rier  of  the 
town,  where  they  also  exercised  unlimited  dominion.  The  oppressed 
citizens  frequently  presented  their  complaints  to  the  govenunent,  bnt 
their  wrongs  were  not  redressed  until  Frederick  IL  of  Denmait  on 
the  25th  of  July  1560  issued  an  Act,  called  '  Odensa  Recese,'  whi<^ 
placed  more  definite  limits  to  the  privileges  of  the  Hanseatiis,  and 
became  a  law,  according  to  which  the  quarrels  between  the  Hanseatira 
and  the  citizens  were  decided.  Tfiis  Act  entirely  broke  the  suprensacy 
of  the  Hanseatics,  which  had  previously  received  a  severe  shock  from 
the  vigorous  conduct  of  Walkendorff',  who  was  appointed  governor  m 
1556,  and  became  afterwards  celebrated  for  his  disputes  with  the 
astronomer  Tycho  Brahe.  Other  nations,  English,  French,  Spaniin, 
&C.  now  began  to  trade  with  Bergen,  and  in  the  beneficial  results  which 
followed  the  citizens  partook.  Although  the  Hanseatic  confedera^ 
was  dissolved  in  1680,  Hambuijf,  Lubeok,  and  Bremen  still  continued 
to  possess  extensive  privil^es  in  Bexgen ;  but  as  the  citizens  got  poa- 
session  of  the  trading-houses  on  the  quay,  their  power  and  influewe 
graduallv  declined.  In  1768,  when  the  last  of  these  catne  into  the 
hands  of  a  citizen,  the  only  remnant  of  the  inntlenoe  of  fbreteners, 
which  had  continued  during  four  centuries,  entirtily  disappearNl. 

The  trade  of  Bergen  may  be  divided  iniotwo  branches,  the  internU 
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and  the  foreign  trade.  Of  the  fizst^  that  with  the  northernprovinces 
of  Norway,  called  Nordlandine,  k  the  most  important.  These  pro- 
Tinces  receiye  from  Bergen  the  greater  part  bow  of  the  necessaries 
and  the  luxuries  of  IHe.  In  return,  Bergen  receiyes  from  them 
large  quantities  of  fish,  herrings,  roes,  fish-oil,  tallow,  skins, 
feathers,  &a,  all  of  which  articles  are  brought  by  the  Kordlandmen 
themselves  in  their  own  vessels  to  Be^en.  Thev  come  to  Bei^gen 
twice  a  year  with  their  own  yachts,  the  first  time  from  the  middle  of 
]{ay  to  the  end  of  June^  and  a  second  time  from  the  middle  of  August 
to  the  middle  of  September.  The  yachts  are  difTerently  constructed 
from  other  vessels.  In  respect  to  their  tonnage  they  are  equal  to  very 
large  vessels ;  but  notwithstanding  their  long  and  perilous  navigatipn 
they  are  aU  open  and  cUnker-built  They  stow  in  general  from  3000 
to  6000  voger  of  fish  (a  vog  =  about  40  Ibs.)^  but  there  are  some  which 
can  stow  10,000  voger.  At  the  stem  they  have  a  high  and  spacious 
cabin;  the  bow  is  likewise  very  high,  and  they  have  no  bowsprit. 
Between  the  cabin  and  the  bows  the  vessels  are  very  wide,  but  not  very 
high ;  when  thev  are  loading,  a  number  of  long  poles  are  placed  on  both 
sides,  against  which  boards  are  laid  in  a  horizontal  position.  Between 
this  fence  the  cai^o  is  stowed,  which  then  rises  from  six  to  eight 
yards  above  the  water,  although  the  sides  of  the  vessel  are  haxdly 
two  feet  above  the  sea.  This  description  of  vessels  may  be  distin- 
guished from  others  by  their  having  two  large  black  squares  in  the 
upper  comers  of  the  sail,  the  origin  of  which  custom  is  not  known. 
Each  yacht  has  a  orew  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve,  according  to  her  size. 
Although  the  navigation  is  long  and  dangerous  for  open  and  heavy- 
laden  vessels,  they  are  very  seldom  wrecked  or  lost :  they  sail  only 
when  they  have  fair  wind  along  the  coast ;  when  it  is  contrary  they 
take  in  saol  and  come  to  anchor. 

The  fishing  in  Ilordlandine,  which  gives  rise  to  the  chief  part  of 
the  coasting-trade  with  Bex^n,  is  of  two  kinds,  the  winter  and  the 
Biuxuner  fishing,  of  which  the  former  is  the  more  important  The 
fiah  chiefly  taken  is  the  laige  co4-fish,  called  in  Ilorwegian '  skrei '  {A  cdlus 
major  viUgaris),  which  is  found  in  immense  quantities  round  the 
islands  of  Lofoden  (68'  30'  N".  lat),  Jn  the  beginning  of  February 
the  fish  arrive  in  large  shoals  (fiskebjer^, '  mountalnB  of  fish ')  in  layers 
one  over  the  other,  and  several  yards  in  thickness.  They  are  found 
by  means  of  a  lead,  and  the  shoals  are  so  dense  that  it  is  with  some 
difficulty  that  the  lead  is  sunk  through  them.  Sometimes  the  fish 
come  so  near  the  land  that  one  end  of  the  net  is  fastened  on  shore. 
At  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April  the  fish  leave  the  banks 
and  return  to  the  ocean. 

To  this  fishing  the  peasantry  coij^9  from  the  whole  of  Kordland 
and  Finmarken  in  their  boats  and  yachts ;  and  many  other  vessels 
from  Bergen,  Trondhjem,  and  the  towns  in  Nordlandine,  in  order  to 
buy  raw  nsh,  which  they  afterwards  prepare  as  stockfish,  and  roes. 
From  Helgoland,  and  that  part  of  the  district  of  Salten  to  the  south 
of  Foldenfjdrd,  the  fishen^en  come  to  Lofoden  in  yachts ;  those  from 
the  northern  and  nearer  districts  come  only  in  boats.  The  fishermen 
divide  tixemselves  into  baadlaug,  or  boat-guilds,  who  fish  in  common 
and  divide  the  produce  according  to  certain  regulations.  A  boat-guild 
consists  of  two  boats,  each  with  ten  oat's  and  five  me^.  Every  twenty 
or  thirty  of  these  boat-gmlds  have  a  yacht  in  common.  During  the 
fishing  the  yacht  remains  at  the  fishery,  and  is  used  as  a  sort  of  maga- 
zine by  the  fishermen.  When  the  fishing  is  ended  the  livers  and  roes 
are  salted  down  in  barrels  and  put  on  board  the  yachts.  On  the 
return  of  the  yacht  to  the  harbour  from  which  it  is  freighted,  the 
liver  is  unloaded,  boiled,  and  converted  into  oiL  It  is  then  reshipped, 
together  with  the  prepared  fish  that  may  chance  to  have  remained 
from  the  former  year;  after  which  the  yacht  proceeds  to  Bergen. 
The  yacht  on  its  return  enters  its  harbour,  takes  on  board  the  empty 
liver-ban^ls,  fishing-implements,  &a  required  for  the  winter  fishing, 
and  sails  to  Lofoden,  where  the  dried  rond^fish  is  embarked  and  car- 
ried to  Bergen ;  and  on  returning  from  this  voyage  the  task  of  the 
fishermen  is  finished  for  that  year.  The  produce  of  the  fishing  is 
divided  for  each  boat^^d  into  eleven  parts,  of  which  every  man 
receives  one ;  the  eleventh  part  is  divided  between  tiie  owners  of  the 
yacht  and  the  proprietors  of  the  boats.  The  arrangements  connected 
with  the  fishing,  and  the  preparing  and  marketing  of  the  produce,  are 
all  conducted  i^ider  strict  r^ilatioi^s,  and  are  matters  of  high  import- 
anpe  to  th<>  Norwegians. 

When  the  fishing-season  at  Lofoden  is  over,  the  place  becomes  as 
clesolate  as  it  was  before  animated ;  but  when  the  fish  is  to  be  taken 
down  it  becomes  lively  again.  ThU  ^period,  as  appointed  by  law, 
commences  on  the  12di  of  June,  previous  to  which  it  is  prohibited 
under  penalty  of  fines  to  remove  tne  fish.  Considering  the  scarcity 
of  money  amongst  a  people  whose  manner  of  life  is  so  simple  and 
primitive  as  that  of  the  Norwegian  peasantry,  the  capital  embarked 
by  them  in  the  fisheries,  amounting  to  about  a  million  dollan^  must 
appear  very  coqaiderable. 

Althou£pa  the  fishing  at  Lofoden  is  pcoductive,  the  ^ei  income  of 
each  individual  is  not  very  considerable,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  fishermen  and  partly  owing  to  the  damfige  whi(^  the 
expensive  utensiU  si^er  from  storms  and  other  contingenoiea  The 
income  of  each  man  has  been  ^timate4  at  about  48  doU«ra  on 
an  average;  from  whioht  4^^oting  27  doUajRa  for  jBzpeiuiei^  the 
average  net  profit  for  each  will  be  21  dollan,  or  aboiit  Sl  10*. 
■tezling. 


It  may  be  remarked  that  the  produce  of  the  fishing  depends  much 
on  good  boats  and  utensils,  as  well  as  on  experienced  and  orderly 
fisheimen.  Ab  they  are  generally  obliged  to  bring  their  fish  to  Bei^n 
or  Trondhjem,  they  may  chance  to  lose  the  whole  or  to  have  the 
greater  part  of  it  damaged  by  bad  weather. 

Although  the  Nordlcuadmau  could  take  his  produce  to  towns  much 
nearer  to  the  fishing-ground  than  Beigen^  such  as  Trondhjem, 
Christiansand,  and  Molde,  yet  it  answers  his  pu^ose  better  to 
proceed  to  Bexgen,  a  distance  of  about  500  miles;  for  then  he  obtains 
not  only  a  sale  for  his  produce,  but  also  a  market  where  there  ia 
sufficient  competition  among  the  buyers  to  prevent  a  depi'ession  in 
prices,  and  where  he  can  at  the  cheapest  rate  be  provided  with  the 
articles  which  he  requires.  In  exchange  for  their  fish,  the  Nordland- 
men  purchaae  in  Bei^gen  com,  meal,  oaken  barrels^  coffee,  sugar,  and 
different  articles  of  necesaty  or  luxury. 

Every  Nordlandman  who  brings  his  produce  to  Bergen  has 
generally  a  certain  merchant  {here  who  buys  it  of  him,  and  supplies 
him  in  return  with  such  articles  as  he  may  require,  or  with  ready 
money.  Most  commonly  the  merchant  remains  me  creditor,  and  haa 
then  a  claim  on  the  produce  of  the  following  year's  fishing.  Thus 
the  Nordlandmen  arc  continually  in  debt  to  the  merchants  of 
Bei^en,  though  not  so  much  now  as  formerly.  That  the  facility  of 
obtaining  credit  should  incUne  the  men  to  luxuries  equally  dangerous 
to  their  morals  and  unfavourable  to  economy  is  a  very  natural 
consequence. 

The  annual  arrival  at  Bei^en  of  the  fishing  vessels  from  Nordland 
occasions  extraordinary  life  in  the  port  and  on  the  quays;  the  harbour 
is  often  crowded  with  from  600  to  700  vessels  of  70  to  200  tons 
burden,  besides  larger  foreign  vessels  waiting  to  receive  their  caxgoes 
from  them.  Frequently  the  whole  night  is  employed  in  transporting, 
packing,  and  preparing  goods,  so  that  this  season  may  be  considered 
as  a  continual  ffJir. 

The  trade  of  Bergen  with  the  other  parts  of  Norway  in  by  no  means 
BO  important  as  that  with  Nordland.  From  the  interior  of  the 
country  Bergen  receives  iron  manufactures,  glass,  tiles,  &c.;  fropi  the 
towns  in  the  diocese  of  Trondhjem,  some  copper,  with  millstones 
and  grindstones. 

Of  foreign  trade  that  with  the  Baltic  is  very  considerable. 
Pcrgen  exporta  thither  lax^ge  quantities  of  ^sh  and  skins;  receiving 
in  return  hemp,  glue,  hops,  canvass,  libeu,  &c.  The  trade  with 
Benmai'k  is  extensive,  but  is  for  the  most  part  carried  on  in  Panish 
vessels,  which  bring  com,  pork,  ancj  other  provisions.  Fi-om 
Hamburg,  Bergen  is  lai'gely  suppUed  with  merceries,  cloth,  cotton 
goods,  and  colonial  articles  of  eveiy  description,  which  far  exceed 
the  value  of  Norwegian  produce  exported  to  Hamburg.  There  is  a 
considerable  trade  carried  on  with  Holland :  the  Dutch  import 
herrings  to  a  lai^ge  amount,  dyes,  drugs,  linseed-oil,  cheese,  paper, 
and  files,  the  value  of  which  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  articles 
which  they  take  in  retmrn.  With  {England  the  trade  is  of  less 
importance  than  formerly ;  coals,  cloth,  and  manufactured  goods  are 
received  in  e^c^xanse  for  fish,  lobsters^  tallow,  and  skins.  Sweden 
supplies  Beiigeu  in  her  own  vessels  with  iron,  nails,  vitriol,  alum,  and 
staves,  taking  in  return  fish,  particularly  what  is  called  the  Bpring- 
herring.  From  Fnmce  Bergen  imports  salt,  wines,  brandy,  colonial 
articles,  &a,  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  sends  thither  large  quanti- 
ties of  fish,  oil,  salted  roes  for  the  sardine  fishing,  and  pluiks :  this 
trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  native  vessels.  Bergen  has  considerable 
trade  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  imports  consist  of  salt,  sweet-oil, 
wines,  and  fruits;  the  exports  of  laz^e  quantities  of  dry-fish  and 
klip-fish,  of  which  there  is  a  very  considerable  consumption  in 
Catholic  countries  during  the  fasts. 

Bergen  exports  annually  rund-  or  stock-fish,  or  dried  cod  to  the  value 
of  about  2,000, 000  dollars.  The  herring-fisheries  of  Bergen  yield  about 
460,000  barrels  a  year.  Thetotal  exports  from  Bergen  in  1849  were 
562,235  voger  of  dried-fish;  126,690  voger  of  salt-fish;  806,037 
barrels  of  herrings^  19,107 Iba  of  fish-roes;  39,189  casks  of  white 
and  brown  train-oil.  The  imports  were  183,130  casks  of  salt; 
130,078  barrels  of  rye;  240,085  barrels  of  barley.  There  is  regular 
communication  with  Christiania  and  other  Norwegian  ports  by 
ateam-vessela 

Bergen  has  been  several  times  visited  by  great  calamities :  in  the 
years  1848  and  1850  the  black  pestilence,  which  was  brought  tbither 
by  an  English  vessel,  carried  off  the  greater  part  of  the  population. 
At  various  dates,  in  the  yearo  1618,  1629,  and  1637,  the  plague 
destroyed  about  3000  of  the  inhabitants  each  tim&  Bergen  has  also 
fr^quentiy  Buffered  by  fire,  of  which  two  instances  may  be  napied — 
one  which  occurred  in  1488,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  town, 
including  11  parish  churches,  was  destroyed;  and  one  that  happened 
on  the  19th  of  Hay  1702,  whereby  ^early  the  whole  town  was  again 
reduced  to  asl^ea 

The  town  ia  the  remdence  of  the  high  bailiff  an4  the  bishop  of  the 
diooeaa  It  is  likewise  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  second  instance. 
There  are  five  churches  in  the  town,  of  which  the  cathedral  is  the 
most  considerable.  The  Qerman  <^urch,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is 
the  oldest  of  the  plac«  of  worship  in  the  town.  It  has  two  towers. 
The  idtar-piece,  which  is  of  considenible  antiquity,  is  elaborately 
carved.    The  font  is  in  the  fqrm  of  a  flying  im£pel»  carved,  the  aixe  of 
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figure  is  lowered  from  the  roof  in  front  of  the  altar.  Bergen  has  one 
Xjatin  school ;  one  buigher  school ;  several  other  schools ;  five 
public  libraries;  a  national  museum;  hospital;  poor-house;  a  house 
of  correction;  a  prison  for  greater  criminals;  a  public  treasury; 
a  national  bank;  a  savings  buik;  and  other  public  institutions.  '. 
There  are  also  in  the  town  several  tobaooo  manufactories,  distilleries, 
and  rope-yards.  Outside  the  entrance-gate,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
port,  is  a  public  garden,  much  resorted  to  in  summer.  Bergen  is 
fortified,  but  the  fortifications  are  not  of  great  strength. 

The  situation,  viewed  from  the  sea,  is  strikingly  picturesque ;  the 
town  extends  itself  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  round  the 
harbour,  which  is  constantly  animated  with  boats  and  vessels.  The  ' 
houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  timber,  and  painted  white.  A 
water-cask  is  usually  placed  at  the  door,  in  case  of  fire.  Considerable 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  town  of  late  years ;  the  streets 
have  been  enlarged  and  many  good  houses  erected.  The  streets  are 
generally  well  paved.  The  market-place  is  a  handsome  square,  | 
planted  with  trees  and  surrounded  by  fine  buildings.  ^ 

Bergen  being  up  till  a  very  recent  period,  if  not  still,  the  most  , 
considerable  commercial  town  in  Norway,  is  consequently  possessed 
of  great  wealth.  Since  Christiania  has  become  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment  and  of  the  university,  that  city  has  rapidly  risen  in  commercial 
and  general  importance,  while  Bergen  has  on  the  whole  remained 
stationary,  although  its  trade  is  still  equal  to  that  of  Christiania. 
The  population  of  Bergen  in  1847  was  about  25,000.  The  inhabitants 
in  genetttd  direct  their  attention  to  trading  pursuits. 

The  climate  is  usually  humid  and  rainy,  but  not  unwholesome ; 
the  winter  is  seldom  so  severe  as  to  freeze  the  harbour.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  orchards  in  Beigen  and  the  surrounding  districts, 
and  there  is  a  greater  abundance  of  fruit  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Norway. 

{Oommunieatumfrom  Norway.) 

BERQENHUUS,  Diocese  of,  comprehends  the  western  part  of 
Norway,  including  the  mainland  and  islands  along  the  coast,  of 
which  some  are  inhabited,  others  not,  with  a  population  of  about 
200,000.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Trondhjem,  E.  by  Christiania,  S.  by 
Christiansand,  and  W.  by  the  ocean.  The  mainland  is  abnost  every- 
where intersected  by  deep  gulfs  confined  between  high  mountains, 
on  which  there  is  in  genenl  little  wood  but  good  pasturage.  The 
habitations  are  situated  in  the  valleys  between  the  mountains  or  on 
their  sides,  and  sometimes  near  their  summits.  Along  the  gulfs  and 
valleys  there  is  in  many  places  level  ground  and  good  corn-fields.  In 
general  agriculture  is  very  backward,  and  although  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  recent  times  by  the  peasants  adopting  a  better  system, 
yet  there  are  few  parishes  which  are  not  annually  necessitated 
to  buy^  com.  Copper  and  iron  ores  are  found  in  many  places, 
but  their  situation  and  the  want  of  wood  prevent  in  some  measure 
their  being  made  use  of.  Marble  is  found  in  several  places.  The 
principal  branches  of  industry  are  fishing  on  the  coast,  especially 
for  herrings,  and  breeding  cattle  on  the  shores  of  the  gulfs.  The 
largest  gulfs  are  Hardang^drd,  or  BommeliQcSrd,  83  mUes  in  length, 
Eorsfjdrd  and  GjelteQ<5rd,  the  entrance  to  the  city  of  Bergen,  and 
Sogne^drd.  The  principal  river,  called  Leerdals  Elv,  has  its  source 
in  the  mountains  of  FiUe  Fjeld,  and  empties  itself  into  a  branch  of 
the  SogneQdrd.  The  diocese  is  divided  into  three  amts,  or  provinces, 
which,  with  their  area  and  population  are  as  follows : — 

Amts.  Area  in  sq.  miles.  Pop.  in  1845. 

BergenhuQB,  S 5780  116,989 

Bergenhuns,  N 67 IS  77,978 

Bomsdalfl 6001  81,314 

Tutal  .         .     .     18,494  276,281 

It  must  be  remarked  however  that  only  the  Sondmoer  district  of 
Bomsdals  belonged  to  Beigenhuus;  more  than  half  of  this  amt 
belonged  to  the  stift,  or  diocese,  of  TVondhjem.  The  only  barony  in 
Norway,  Rosendahl,  is  situated  in  this  diocese.  There  is  no  other 
city  than  Bergen. 

{Oommunieatumfrom  Norway.) 

BERQEN-OP-ZOOM,  a  town  and  strong  fortress  in  North  Brabant, 
on  the  little  river  Zoom,  and  near  the  right  bank  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Schelde.  It  is  situated  partly  on  a  rising  ground, 
surrounded  in  great  measiue  by  marshes  and  sands,  which  are  over- 
flowed at  high  water  and  add  to  the  strength  of  its  defences.  It 
once  formed  part  of  the  barony  of  Breda,  but  was  created  into  a 
separate  marquisate  by  Charles  Y.  It  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  states-general  of  the  united  provinces  in  their  war  against 
the  Spaniards.  The  Prince  of  Parma  besieged  it  in  vain  in  1588,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Spinola  likewise  failed  before  it  in  1622,  after  sus- 
taining great  loss.  Afterwards  the  famous  engineer  Coehom  increased 
its  fortifications,  and  it  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  impregnable 
fortress.  In  1747  however  the  French,  commanded  by  the  Count  of 
Lowendal,  took  it  by  storm.  When  the  French  under  Qeneral 
Pichegru  invaded  Holland  in  1795  Beigen-op-Zoom  surrendered  to 
them.  The  English  general,  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  attempted  to  cany  ' 
it  by  surprise  in  the  night  of  the  8th  of  March  1814,  but  was  repulsed  | 
with  great  loss. 

The  town  stands  in  61'  29'  N.  Ut,  4»  17'  E.  long.  It  is  well  built,  ' 
and  has  a  fine  market-place  and  other  squares :   the  population  is  ' 


about  7500.  Earthenware  is  manufactured,  and  there  is  a  considR*- 
able  trade  in  anchovies.  There  are  two  arsenals,  a  town-hall,  and  a 
school  of  architecture  in  the  town.  Besides  the  fortifications  ronsd 
the  town  there  are  several  outer  forts  connected  with  it.  BexKenop- 
Zoom  is  17  miles  N.N.W.  from  Antwerp^  jmd  21  miles  W.S.W.  bom 
Breda. 

BERQERAC.    [Dobdoonk] 

BERQUES.    [i^OBD.] 

BERKELEY,  Qloucestershire,  a  market-town  and  boroogH  by 
prescription,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Berkeley,  is  sitoat^  on  a 
small  stream  called  the  Avon,  which  falls  into  the  Severn  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  town,  in  61*  42'  N.  lat,  2*  28'  W.  long.,  16  mQa 
S.S.W.  from  Gloucester,  113  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London.  Berkeley 
Road  station  of  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  railway,  which  is  about 
3  miles  E.  from  the  town,  is  110  miles  from  London.  The  popoktioQ 
of  the  borough  in  1851  was  949;  of  the  entire  parish  4344.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Gloucester  and  diocese  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

This  place,  according  to  the  Domesday  Survey,  must  have  been  of 
great  extent,  population,  and  opulence,  the  town  itself  being  a  royal 
demesne  and  free  borough  held  of  the  crown ;  and  in  that  survey 
this  town  is  one  of  the  only  two  places  in  the  county  of  Glouoester 
which  are  stated  to  have  a  market,  Tewkesbury  being  the  other. 
Here  also  in  early  times  was  a  wealthy  nunnery. 

Formerly  there  was  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  coal;, 
brought  from  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  small  vessels,  which  at  spring-tida 
can  come  up  to  the  town ;  but  this  trade  has  considerably  declined. 
The  surrounding  country  consists  almost  entirely  of  ridi  meadov- 
lands,  and  the  Vale  of  Berkeley  has  long  been  deservedly  celebrated 
for  its  excellent  cheese.  There  is  some  trade  in  timber  and  malt 
The  parish  church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  is  a  very  huge  and  handsome 
structure  partly  of  the  early  English  style.  The  west  window  is  large 
and  -very  beautifuL  A  simple  tablet  in  the  chancel  marks  the  burial- 
place  of  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination,  who  was  a  native 
of  this  tovm.  The  tower,  which  is  square  and  modem,  bos  six 
bells,  and  is  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  church.  There 
are  in  the  town  chapels  belonging  to  Dissenters,  and  an  endowed 
school 

Tuesday  is  the  market  day ;  and  cattla-markets  are  held  on  th^ 
first  Tuesday  in  April  and  the  first  Tuesday  in  November.  The  fain 
are  on  the  14th  of  May  and  the  Ist  of  December.  The  market-houae 
was  erected  in  1825. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  tovni,  at  Sharpness  Point  (along, 
low,  projecting  rock  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Severn),  ia  ^ 
entrance  into  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  CanaL  This  canal  is 
18  feet  deep  and  60  feet  in  width,  and  is  navigable  for  veasela  of  600 
tons  burden. 

Berkeley  Castle  is  situated  at  the  south-east  side  of  the  town. 
About  the  year  1150  this  building  was  granted  by  Heniy  II.  to 
Robert  Fitzhardinge,  governor  of  Bristol  (who  was  descended  from 
the  kings  of  Denmark),  with  power  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  it 
ICaurice,  the  son  of  Robert,  was  the  first  of  the  Fitshardingea  that 
dwelt  at  Berkeley.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Berkeley  and  fortified 
the  castle.  Berkeley  Castle  stands  on  an  eminence  dose  to  the  town, 
and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  Severn  and  the  neig^bonring 
country.  It  is  a  tolerably  perfect  specimen  of  a  castellated  boildiog; 
being  in  complete  repair  and  not  ruinous  in  any  part  It  is  an 
irregular  pile,  consistmg  of  a  keep  and  various  embattled  baildiogai 
which  surround  a  court  of  about  140  yards  in  circumferenoeL  The 
chief  ornament  of  this  court  is  the  fine  exterior  of  the  baronial  hall, 
which  is  a  noble  room  in  excellent  preservation ;  a4)oiniDg  it  is  the 
chapeL 

The  keep  is  nearly  circular ;  it  has  one  square  tower  and  three 
semicircular  ones.  In  one  of  the  towers  of  the  keep  is  a  dongeon 
chamber  28  feet  deep,  without  light  or  aperture  of  any  kind  except 
at  the  top :  in  shape  it  resembles  the  letter  D,  and  the  entrance  to  it 
is  through  a  trap  door  in  the  floor  of  the  room  over  it  The  great 
staircase  leading  to  the  keep  is  composed  of  large  stones;  and  on  the 
right  of  it^  approached  by  a  kind  of  gallerv,  is  the  room  in  which 
from  its  great  strength  and  its  isolated  situation  it  is  oommooly 
supposed  that  Edward  II.  was  murdered,  on  the  21st  of  September 
1827.  It  is  stated  by  Holinshed  that  the  shrieks  of  the  king  were 
heard  in  the  town ;  but  from  the  situation  of  the  castle  and  tiia 
great  thickness  of  its  walls,  that  is  quite  impossible. 

The  then  Lord  Berkeley  was  acquitted  of  any  active  participation 
in  the  measures  which  caused  the  death  of  the  king ;  hat  ahoruy 
afterwards  he  entertained  Queen  Isabella  uid  her  paramour  Mortimer 
at  the  castle.  This  Lord  Berkeley  kept  twelve  knights  to  wait  upon 
his  person,  each  of  whom  was  attended  by  two  servants  and  apags< 
He  had  twenty-four  esquires,  each  having  an  under  servant  and  a 
horse.  In  this  castle  royal  visitors  have  been  several  times  eDte^ 
tained.  In  the  civil  vrars  of  Charles  L  the  castle  was  garrisoned  on 
the  side  of  the  king,  and  kept  all  the  surrounding  oountzy  in  awe ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  besieged  by  the  army  of  the  Commonweal^ 
and  surrendered  after  a  defence  of  nine  days.  On  the  north  of  the 
castle  is  a  very  perfect  vestige  of  the  ancient  fosse,  which  is  now  qni^ 
dry,  and  has  some  very  fine  elms  and  other  trees  growiug  in  i^  ^ 
tciTacc  goes  nearly  round  the  castle. 
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BERKHAMPSTEAD,  or  BERKHAM8TED  ST.  PETER'S, 
frequently  called  GREAT  BERKHAMPSTEAD,  HertfordBhire,  a 
market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Berk- 
hamsted  and  hundred  of  Dacorum,  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Bulbom  and  the  Ghmnd  Junction  Canu,  which 
here  run  together  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  high  road ;  in  51**  45' 
N.  lat,  0**  88'  W.  long. ;  25  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Hertford ;  264  miles 
N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  28  miles  by  the  North-Westem 
railway.  The  population  of  tiie  parish  in  1851  was  8895.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  ihe  archdeaconry  of  St.  Albans  and  diocese  of 
Rochester.  It  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Berkhamsted 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  10  parishes  imd  townships,  with  an  area  of 
24,988  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  12,588. 

The  town  seems  to  be  of  Saxon  origin:  the  name  is  certainly 
Saxon,  although  its  etymology  is  variously  derived.  The  addition  of 
St  Peter's  distinguishee  it  fh>m  Berkhamsted  St.  Mary's,  otherwise 
Northchurch,  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  a  palace  which  the  kings  of 
Mercia  had  here  may  probablv  be  ascribed  the  growth  if  not  the 
origin  of  the  town.  William  the  Conqueror  was  met  here  after  the 
battle  of  Hastings  by  Frederick,  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  who  caused 
the  trees  that  grew  by  the  roadside  to  be  cut  down  and  thrown  across 
the  way.  Subsequently  William  met  the  nobles  and  prelates  at 
Berkhamsted,  and  in  compliance  with  their  demands  took  an  oath  to 
rule  according  to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  country.  It  is 
matter  of  histoiy  how  little  William  regarded  this  oath  when  he  had 
firmly  seated  himself  on  the  thron&  William's  half-brother,  the  Earl 
of  Moreton,  got  possession  of  the  castle  and  manor  of  Berkhamsted. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  L  the  castle  and  manor  reverted  to  the  crown. 
Henry  II.  held  his  court  here  at  one  time,  and  granted  peculiar  and 
very  valuable  privileges  and  immunities  "to  the  men  and  merchants  of 
the  honour  of  Wallingford  and  Berkhamsted  St.  Peter's."  The  castle 
was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  was  afterwards  besieged 
by  Louis  the  Dauphm  of  France.  The  besieged  held  out  till  the 
king  sent  them  orders  to  surrender.  When  Edward  III.,  in  the  28th 
year  of  his  reign,  created  his  eldest  son  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
Duke  of  ComwaU,  the  castle  and  manor  of  Berkhamsted  were  given 
to  him  "to  hold  to  him,  and  the  heirs  of  him,  and  the  eldest  sons  of 
the  kings  of  England,  and  the  dukes  of  the  said  place."  Accordingly 
the  property  has  since  descended  from  the  crown  to  the  successive 
princes  of  Wales,  under  whom  it  has  for  the  last  three  centuries  been 
leased  out  to  different  persons. 

The  mansion-house,  now  called  Berkhamsted  Place,  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  early  in  the  17th  century. 
The  greatest  part  of  this  mansion  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  1661, 
and  only  about  a  third  part  was  afterwards  repaired,  which  forms 
the  present  residence.  /The  castle  itself  was  situated  to  the  east  of 
the  town ;  the  buildings  are  now  reduced  to  a  few  massive  fragments 
of  wall,  but  enough  remains  to  evince  the  ancient  strength  and 
importance  of  the  fortress. 

At  the  parliaments  holden  at  Westminster  in  the  11th  and  13th  of 
Edward  III.,  Berkhamsted  had  two  representatives,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  such  return  from  this  place  on  any  other  occasion. 

The  to?m  of  Berkhamsted  consists  of  two  streets.  High  Street  and 
Castle  Street  The  houses  in  the  town  are  mostly  of  brick,  and 
irregularly  built,  but  there  are  several  handsome  residences.  The 
town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  church,  which  is  cruciform,  with  a 
square  embattled  tower  rising  from  the  intersection,  standjs  in  the 
middle  of  the  town.  The  s^le  is  chiefly  perpendicular.  Various 
small  chapels  and  chantries  were  founded  here  previous  to  the 
Reformation,  and  are  still  partially  divided  from  the  body  of  the 
church.  Among  other  interesting  monuments  in  the  church  is  one 
in  memory  of  the  mother  of  Cowper  the  poet,  who  was  bom  at  the 
parsonage-house,  his  father  Dr.  John  Cowper  being  then  rector  of 
the  parish.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  have 
places  of  worship. 

Numerous  donations  have  been  made  to  this  parish  for  the  erection 
of  almshouses  and  otherwise  providing  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
The  Free  Grammar  school  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IIL  The  present  school-house,  a  large  and  substantial  brick 
building  near  the  church,  was  erected  at  the  time  of  its  foundation. 
The  Warden  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  is  visitor  under  the 
charter  of  Edward  YI.  The  annual  income  from  endgwrnent  is  now 
about  9502.  a  year.  The  salaiy  of  the  master,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  crown,  varies  according  to  the  ntimber  of  boys,  but  has  lately 
been  upwards  of  8002.  For  a  long  time  this  foundation  was 
altogether  inefficient ;  but  it  has  been  recently  restored.  The  number 
of  schoUtrs  in  1852  was  64,  of  whom  59  were  'foundationers.' 

A  Charity  school  was  founded  in  1727  under  the  will  of  Thomas 
Bourne,  who  bequeathed  80002.  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of 
a  school.  The  property  now  yields  about  8002L  a  year.  Under  this 
charity  20  boys  and  10  girls  are  taught,  clothed,  and  provided  with 
books;  their  parents  idso  receive  It.  a  week  each.  There  are 
National  and  Infant  schools,  supported  in  part  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions and  inp»rt  by  an  endowment  from  the  late  Countess  of 
Bridgewater.    There  is  also  a  mechanics  institute. 

The  petty  sessions  for  the  Berkhamsted  division  are  held  in  the 
town.  There  is  a'  market  on  Saturday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  the 
Monday  previous  to  Ash- Wednesday,    Whit-Monday,   August  5th, 


September  29th,  and  October  11th,  the  last  two  being  statute  fairs. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  straw-plaiting.  Malting  is 
carried  on.  There  is  an  iron-foundry.  The  making  of  shovels, 
powder  and  shaving  boxes,  spoons,  and  other  articles  of  wood, 
emplc^  some  of  the  inhabitants. 

BERKSHIRE,  or,  as  it  is  written  by  our  older  topographen, 
BARKSHIRE,  an  English  county  in  the  midland  district^  lying 
between  51"  20'  and  51"  48'  N.  lat,  0*  85'  and  1**  48'  W.  long.  It 
is  Included  wiiiiin  the  basin  of  the  Thames ;  which  river  forms,  in 
its  sinuous  course  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ledilade  in  Qlouoes- 
tershire  to  below  Windsor,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county,  and 
separates  it  from  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Oxford,  and  Bucks, 
which  lie  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  county  of  Wilts  borders 
Berkshire  on  the  west ;  the  line  of  division  between  them,  though 
irregular,  has  a  general  bearing  N.N.W.  and'S.S.E.  from  the  bank  of 
the  Thames  to  a  few  miles  south  of  Hungerford.  A  line,  running 
with  tolerable  regularity  east  and  west,  and  coinciding  in  one  par^ 
with  the  course  of  the  river  Aubome  or  Embome,  a  feeder  of  the 
Rennet,  and  in  another  part  with  the  coui-so  of  ^e  river  Loddon,  a 
feeder  of  the  Thames,  separates  the  county  from  Hampshire ;  and  on 
the  south-east  a  line  running  north-east  and  south-west  separates  it 
frvm  Surrey. 

The  dimensions  of  the  county  are  ss  follows : — ^leng^h,  east  and  west 
from  the  border  of  Wiltshire  between  Hungerford  and  Lamboum  to 
Old  Windsor  on  the  Thames,  48  miles,  nearly ;  breadth,  north  and 
south  from  the  bank  of  the  Thames  north-west  of  Oxford  to  the 
border  of  Hampshire,  near  Newbury,  nearly  81  miles.  The  area  of 
the  county  is  752  square  miles.  The  population  in  1841  wss  161,147 ; 
in  1851  it  was  170,065.  Reading,  the  coimty  town,  is  89  miles  W.  by 
S.  from  London  by  the  road. 

In  Leland's  *  Itinerary'  (vol.  ii.  foL  2)  the  county  is  called  Barkshir. 
The  name,  whatever  be  its  original  meaning,  seems  to  be  included  in 
the  appellation  given  by  Caesar  {*  BelL  Gall.'  lib.  v.  cap.  21)  to  a  tribe 
which  inhabited  this  county — ^the  Bi-broc-i :  for  bark  and  broc  are  in 
fact  the  same. 

Surface^  Hydrography,  Communic<Uum8. — ^The  principal  high  land 
in  this  county  consists  of  a  range  of  downs  running  west  by  north 
from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  between  Reading  and  Wallingford,  into 
the  northern  part  of  Wiltshire.  These  hills,  which,  with  the  Marl- 
borough Downs  in  Wiltshire  and  the  Chiltem  HiUs  of  Buckingham- 
shire, form  one  chalky  range,  rise  in  some  parts  to  a  considei'able 
elevation.  At  Scutchamfly,  on  the  Cuckhamsley  HiUs,  a  part  of  this 
range,  a  short  distance  south-east  of  Wantage,  the  height  is  858 
fee^  and  the  White  Horse  Hill,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  range^  and 
is  near  the  western  border  of  the  county,  is  898  feet  high.  The 
western  part  of  the  chalk  range,  which  is  most  elevated,  is  used  for 
sheep-walks.  These  are  of  good  quality,  but  not  to  be  compared  in 
extent  with  those  of  Wiltshire  or  Dorsetshire.  The  eastern  part  of 
the  range  is  sufficiently  covered  with  soil  to  become  arable.  The 
streams  which  rise  on  the  northern  declivity  flow  into  the  Thames ; 
those  which  rise  on  the  southern  slope  flow  into  the  Rennet,  which 
drains  the  waters  of  the  south  part  of  the  county,  or  into  the  Pang, 
a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Thames  at  Pangboum  a  few  miles 
above  Reading.  There  are  some  hiUs  which  skirt  the  valley  of  the 
Thames  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Faringdon  to  below  Oxford.  These  hills  consist  of  shelly  oolite, 
and  calcareous  and  shelly  sand  with  gritstone  and  Oxford  day. 
Between  these  hiUs  and  the  chalk  rapge  already  described,  is  the 
fertile  vale  of  White  Horse,  which  is  drained  by  the  Ock. 

The  south  and  east  sides  of  Berkshire  have  a  large  proportion  of 
woodland.  The  predominant  wood  is  hazel,  intermixed  with  oak,' 
ash,  beech,  and  alder.  The  whole  of  the  south  part  'of  the  county 
was  once  occupied  by  the  forest  of  Windsor,  which  extended  in  one 
direction  into  Buckinghamshire,  and  in  another  into  Surrey,  and 
reached  westward  as  far  as  Hungerford  along  the  Yale  of  Rennet 
The  Vale  of  Rennet  was  disforested  by  charter  in  the  year  1226 ; 
and  a  considerable  part  of  Windsor  Forest  is  now  in  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, an  Act  having  passed  for  its  inclosure  in  the  year  1818. 

The  principal  river  of  Berkshire  is  the  Thames,  which  forms,  as 
already  noticed,  its  northern  border.  The  direct  distance  between 
the  point  where  the  river  first  touches  and  that  where  it  finally  leaves 
the  county  is  about  52  miles ;  but  from  the  winding  course  of  the 
stream  the  distance  measured  along  the  bank  is  at  least  105  miles. 
The  stream  is  navigable  soon  after  it  touches  the  border  of  Berkshire, 
namely,  at  St  John's  Bridge,  near  Lechlade,  where  the  river  is  258 
feet  above  the -sea  at  low  water;  but  the  shallowness  of  iJie  stream 
renders  the  navigation  tedious  and  uncertain,  especially  for  large 
boats.  The  Thames  produces  barbel,  trout,  pike,  and  various  other 
common  fish,  besides  carp  and  tench,  supposed  to  be  brought  into  it 
by  floods. 

The  Rennet,  which  rises  in  Wiltshire,  enters  the  oounty  near 
Hungerford,  having  previously  served  for  a  short  distance  as  a 
boundary  between  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire.  From  Hungerford  the 
stream  runs  eastward  (being  much  divided  and  flowing  in  several 
channels)  byAvington  and  Rentbmyto  Newbury,  below  which  it 
receiver  the  Lamboum,  which  rises  in  the  chalk  hills  above  the  town 
of  Lamboum.  The  Rennet  then  continues  its  course  (bein^  still 
frequently  divided  into  seveiiil  smaller  streams  which  again  umte)  to 
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ibe  village  of  Aldermaston,  «ad  there  bending  to  t]io  north-enst  to 
Beading  falla  into  the  Thames  a  little  below  that  town.  That  part  of 
ita  course  which  can  be  considered  as  belonging  to  this  ooun^  is 
about  80  or  82  miles ;  the  course  of  the  Laml^um  to  its  junction 
with  the  Kennet  is  about  15  miles.  Both  of  these  rivers  produce 
trout^  pike,  barbel,  eels,  crayfish,  perch,  chub^  roach,  and  daea  The 
Kennet,  by  means  of  artificial  cuts,  is  made  navigable  from  Newbury 
to  the  Thames,  a  distance  by  the  stream  of  about  20  milea^  in  the 
course  of  which,  &om  the  great  difierenoe  of  level,  there  are  no  fewer 
than  21  locks. 

The  Loddon  rises  in  Hampshire,  and  for  some  distance  separates 
that  county  from  Berkshire,  flowing  towards  the  west-north-west 
Xear  the  village  of  Swallowfield  it  turns  to  the  north-north-east  and 
flows  to  Hurst  Park,  receiving  by  the  way  the  £mme  brook,  f^m 
Hurst  Park  it  turns  to  the  north-west  and  flows  into  Ulc  Thames 
between  Reading  and  Henley.  Its  whole  length  is  nearly  80  miles,  of 
which  about  6  miles  are  along  the  border  and  12  miles  within  the 
county.  Near  its  outfall  its  waters  divide  and  flow  into  the  Thames 
by  several  channels. 

The  Ock  rises  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  county,  runs  a 
general  east-north-east  course,  and  receiving  many  tributaries  by  the 
way,  falls  into  the  Thames  near  Abingdon.  Its  whole  course  is  about 
20  miles. 

The  Aubome  or  Embom^  rises  in  the  south-western  comer  of  the 
county,  and  flowing  eastward  divides  it  from  Hampshire.  Near 
Brimpton  it  turns  to  the  north  and  falls  into  the  Kennet  after  a 
course  of  about  18  miles. 

The  Pang  rises  on  tlie  chalk  hills  near  Compton,  a  few  miles  from 
East  Haley ;  and  flows  for  several  miles  southward.  Near  Bucklebury 
it  turns  eastward ;  by  Bradfield  it  turns  to  the  north  and  falls  into 
the  Thames  at  Pangboum. 

Besides  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  and  the  Kennet,  Berkshire 
has  two  canals,  namely,  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal,  and  the  Kennet 
and  Avon  Canal.  The  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal  commences  in  the  river 
Thames  just  below  Abingdon,  and  is  carried  through  the  Vale  of 
White  Horse  past  Wantage  into  Wiltshire :  crossing  this  county  near 
Swindon,  Calne,  and  Chippenham,  it  joins  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal 
not  fai'  from  Helksham.  The  height  of  the  Thames  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  canal  is  180  feet  above  the  sea  at  low  water,  and  the 
canal  rises  in  its  course  through  this  county  till  it  enters  Wiltshire, 
where  it  attains  its  sununit  level  of  345  feet.  It  supplies  with  fuel 
the  district  through  which  it  passes,  and  enables  the  agriculturist  to 
send  his  com  and  other  produce  to  market  The  Kennet  and  Avon 
Canal  commences  at  Newbury,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  River 
Kennet  Navigation,  and  passes  up  the  Val^  of  Kennet  by  Hungerford 
and  Qieat  Bedwyn  to  Crofbon  in  Wilts,  near  which  its  summit  level 
begins.  From  this  level  it  continues  its  course  by  Devizes,  Semington 
(a  village  at  which  it  is  joined  by  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal),  Trow- 
bridge, and  Bradford,  and  unites  with  the  Avon  about  a  mile  from 
Bath.  The  elevation  of  the  highest  point  of  the  Kennet  Navigation 
is  264  feet^  and  the  summit  level  of  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  at 
Crofton  tunnel,  is  210  feet  more.  A  little  way  above  Hungerford  the 
canal  is  carried  over  the  Kennet  by  an  aqueduct  of  three  arches. 

The  principal  roads  which  pass  through  Beikshire  are  those  from 
London  to  Bath  and  Oxford.  Both  these  enter  tiie  county  at  Maiden- 
head, a  little  beyond  which  they  separate,  the  Oxford  road  running 
nearly  due  west  to  Henley,  just  before  entering  which  it  leaves  the 
county,  and  the  Bath  road  running  south-west  to  Reading.  There  are 
two  other  roads  from  London  to  Reading,  both  of  which  pass  through 
E^gham  in  Surrey,  and  separating  there  run  nearly  paiaUel  to  each 
other  until  thev  reunite  a  few  miles  before  they  reach  Reading. 
From  Reading  uie  Bath  road  passes  through  Newbuiy  and  Hunger- 
ford, just  after  which  it  enters  Wiltshire.  Various  other  important 
roads  cross  the  county. 

The  turnpike  roads  in  this  county  are  good,  as  are  also  the  private 
roads  in  the  south-eastern  part,  especially  about  Reading.  The 
private  roada  in  the  Vale  of  White  Horse  are  deep  and  miry  in 
winter. 

The  mam  line  of  the  Qreat  Weettem  railway  passes  through  the 
ooimty  from  Maidenhead  to  near  Swindon.  A  branch  runs  off  from 
Didcot  to  Oxford,  Rugby,  and  Birmingham.  From  Reading  a  branch 
extends  nearly  parallel  to  the  Avon  Navigation  to  Newbury  and 
Hungerford.  A  branch  from  Reading  to  Bamigstoke  unites  the  Gbeat 
Western  with  the  South- Western  railway ;  and  another  branch  line,, 
called  the  Reading,  Guildford,  and  Reigate  railway,  unites  the  Great 
Western  with  the  South-Eastem  and  Brighton  railways.  The  Windsor 
.branch  of  the  South-Western,  and  a  wort  branch  from  the  QresX 
Western  railway,  enter  the  county  at  Windsor.  A  branch  of  the 
Great  Western  railway,  from  Maidenhead  to  High  Wycombe,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  is  now  in  course  of  construction,  as  is  also  one  i^om 
Staines  to  Wokingham. 

Climate,  Soil,  AgricitUwe, — ^The  climate  of  Berkshire  is  one  of  the 
most  healthy  in  England.  The  chalky  hills  in  the  western  part  of 
the  county  are  remarkable  for  the  invigorating  and  bracing  qualities 
of  the  air.  The  vales  being  milder  may  perhaps  suit  delicate  constitu- 
tions better,  and,  having  pure  streams  running  through  them,  which 
make  the  air  ohroulate  and  purify  it^  are  consi^red  as  healthy  as  the 
hills.    Fevers  and  epidemic  diseases  are  very  rare. 
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The  soil,  as  may  be  expected  in  a  county  of  sa^  extent  and  so 
irregular  in  shape,  is  extremelv  varied.  The  principal  hilla  are  com- 
posed of  chalk ;  the  vaUeys  of  diflerent  sorts  of  loam,  in  which  day 
predominates,  with  gravel  and  sand  upon  it  rising  into  small  eleva- 
tion&  Along  the  rivers  there  are  alluvial  deposits.  The  whole  county 
seems  to  lie  over  chalk  or  limestone.  Windsor  Castle,  at  one  extremity, 
stands  on  a  solitary  mass  of  chalk  surrounded  by  stiff  clay.  This 
day  in  some  places  has  a  depth  of  800  feet  over  the  chalky  as  was 
found  in  boring  for  water  near  Winkfidd  plain.  The  ch^  rises  to 
the  surface  near  Maidenhead  and  Marlow.  The  chalk,  whidi  dips  so 
deep  under  Windsor  Forest^  appears  again  in  Hampshire.  The  day 
of  the  forest  is  a  compact  blue  day,  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which 
is  usually  called  the  London  clay,  and  in  which  nearly  the  whole  b«d 
of  the  Thames  lies,  from  near  Reading  to  the  sea. 

Over  this  day  lies  the  poor  sand  and  loam  impregnated  with  iran, 
known  by  Uie  name  of  Bagahot  Heath  land,  which  extends  into  Hamp- 
shire and  Surrey ;  and  also  the  richer  alluvial  soils  in  the  TaUeys,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  the  Kennet  Under  the  Yak  of 
White  Horse,  wh^:e  the  richest  soils  occur,  the  chalk  rnna  into  a 
harder  limestone  of  a  blue  colour,  and  a  freestone  or  oolite,  which 
composes  tiie  Cotswold  Hills  in  Qloucestershire.  (Mayor's  'Surr^ 
of  Berkshire,'  Appendix  vL) 

In  the  Yale  of  White  Horse  are  some  of  the  most  fiertile  lands  in 
England.  The  western  part  of  the  vale  is  chiefly  covered  with  rich 
pastures,  the  aoll  being  a  good  loam  on  a  sound  and  dry  subsoil 
Along  the  bottom  of  the  White  Horse  Hills  lies  the  rich  corn  land, 
for  which  the  vale  is  renowned,  intermixed  with  gravel  and  sandy 
loams  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  some  very  stiff  clays.  Along  tbe 
Thiunes  is  a  narrow  belt  of  rich  meadows,  nowhere  exceeding  two 
miles  in  breadth. 

The  next  agricultural  district  of  importance  is  the  Yale  of  Kennet, 
extending  along  the  river  Kennet,  and  on  the  south  of  the  broad 
chalk  hills  forming  the  range  of  the  White  Hone,  from  Hungerford 
to  Reading,  a  distance  of  about  25  miles.  The  soil  of  this  vale  U  not 
so  generally  fertile  aa  that  of  White  Horse,  which  ia  called  *  The 
Yale,'  by  way  of  preeminence ;  but  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  com ;  and  the  inferiority  in  natural  fertility  ia  compensated  by 
superior  care  in  the  cultivation.  The  markets  of  Kewbnry  and 
Reading  not  only  supply  the  less  ferUle  districts  and  the  dairy  comi- 
ties with  com,  but  likewise  give  employment  to  numerous  milU, 
whence  flour  is  sent  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  London  market 
On  the  south  of  the  Kennet  are  some  compact  days,  in  which  caks 
thrive,  and  where  good  crops  of  wheat  and  beans  are  raised  with 
careful  cultui^ew  Along  the  river  Kennet,  from  Hungerford  to  Reading, 
there  is  a  valuable  tract  of  water-meadows. 

Under  the  meadows,  along  part  of  the  Kennet  near  Kewboiy, 
there  is  a  spedes  of  peat,  which  is  extensively  reduced  to  ashes  by 
burning,  and  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  dover  and  artificial  grasBee. 
The  stratum  varies  in  thickness  from  one  to  eight  or  nine  feet  The 
bottom  on  which  it  rests  is  a  gravelly  loam  with  an  uneven  axrfmcA. 
The  true  peat  is  of  a  compact  nature^  and  is  compoeed  almost  entudy 
of  v^etable  matter.  In  it  are  found  the  remains  of  trees  partly 
decomposed,  and  surrounded  by  a  tough  mass  of  decomposed  aquatic 
plants.  The  process  adopted  is  to  heap  up  large  mtvmre  of  peat, 
keeping  it  dowly  burning  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  till  the  whds  is 
properly  converted  into  ashes.  The  heaps  are  often  three  or  four 
yards  high,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  in  circumfereoee.  As  soon  as 
the  ashes  are  cooledi  the  whole  is  riddled  to  separate  the  unboint 
dods ;  and  the  ashes  are  used  immediatdy,  or  stored  under  cover  till 
they  are  wanted.  These  ashes  are  found  to  be  of  great  service 
The  prindpal  cause  of  their  good  efibcts  on  green  crops  and  dova-- 
leys  is,  most  probably,  the  quantity  of  gypsum  which  they  ocmtaiB, 
amounting  to  82  parts  in  100.  Between  liie  Yale  of  White  Hone  and 
that  of  the  Kennet  extends  a  district  of  inferior  land,  partly  cansanting 
of  chalky  hills  covered  with  sheep-walkB,  and  of  dales  dT  moderata 
fertility.  The  boH  is  principally  calcareous,  with  variations  of  day 
and  graveL 

The  chalky  hills  on  the  west  side  of  the  Thames  axe  aepazated  from 
the  hills  in  the  south-east  angle  of  Oxfordshire,  by  a  narrow  (^>eniDg 
near  Goring,  through  which  the  river  flow&  On  the  hills  which 
border  the  Thames,  there  are  extensive  views  over  the  rich  Yale  o€ 
White  Horse,  and  into  Oxfordshire;  and,  in  general,  the  wspod  of 
the  county  from  any  considerable  hiU  is  that  of  great  richness  and 
variety.  Beikdiire  contains  a  very  large  number  of  villas  and  gentle- 
men's residences. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  the  hills  from  £gham  to  Bray 
are  covered  with  very  fine  dd  and  young  plantations,  and  form  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  Windsor  Great  Park  This  fonna  a  contract 
with  the  open  heath  extending  to  Bagshot^  which  was  divided  and 
indoaed  in  the  year  1818,  when  the  forestal  rights  were  abolished  by 
act  of  parliament. 

The  forest  of  Windsor  induded  twdve  entire  parishes  and  parte  of 
three  others.  The  open  unindoaed  forest  in  these  pariahes  amounted 
to  about  24,000  acres ;  much  of  it  remains  now  in  its  opginal  states 
dthough  divided  and  indoaed.  The  allotmenta  gi?fn  to  the  crown, 
amounting  to  above  one-fourth  of  the  whde^  have  been  meati^  planted 
with  trees,  where  they  were  not  already  in  woods. 

The  soil  in  the  forest  district  is  extremdy  various;  along  the  ThaiiM^ 
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ill  the  parmhee  of  Old  and  New  Windsor,  Clewer,  and  Bray,  there 
are  eMUent  mieadowB^  and  Bome  very  good  arable  land,  consisiuig  of 
loam  and  gravel.  To  the  eouth^  along  the  hills,  whidi  extend  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  thz«e  milee  from  the  river,  the  soil  is  a  very  tena- 
cious day,  bettor  adapted  for  grass  than  for  com.  The  watera  fbund 
in  the  iand-qwings,  and  within  a  certain  depth  in  this  soil,  are  more 
or  less  impregnated  with  solphates  and  mnriates  of  soda  and  magnesia ; 
BO  that  hi  many  places  mineral  wells  have  been  discovered,  and 
occasionally  much  frequented  by  invalids  for  their  puigative  qualities. 
Bejrond  these  day  hills,  as  we  go  south  from  the  river,  ^  soil  becomes 
lighter,  and  gradually  changes  into  a  poor  light  loam,  then  a  sand 
and  gravd,  which  diminishes  in  fertility  till  it  becomes  the  poor  thin 
soil  of  Bagshot  Heath,  in  which  the  impregnation  of  carbonate  of 
iron  is  so  strong  as  to  deposit  the  iron  in  the  brooks  in  the  form  of  a 
TUstr  powder. 

The  old  indoeores  in  the  forest  were  chiefly  pastures.  The  arable 
land  was  confined  to  common  fields,  which  wei«  of  inferior  value, 
owing  to  the  right  of  pasture  over  them  after  a  certain  time  of  the 
year.  Since  the  inclosure  of  the  forest,  arable  laud  has  improved, 
and  pastures  have  decreased  in  value. 

Near  Reading  there  are  considerable  garden-grounds,  the  soil  being 
deep  and  good,  and  the  produce  coming  earlier  to  maturity  than  iti 
any  other  part  of  the  coimty.  The  onions,  and  still  more  the 
at^mnigus  of  Reading,  are  remarkably  fine,  and  in  great  demand  in 
the  season.  Orchards  are  not  numerous.  The  apples  which  grow 
in  the  Yale,  where  there  are  a  few  good  orchards,  are  mostly  sent  to 
London.  About  Wantage  are  some  cherry  orchards,  the  produce  of 
which  in  good  years  is  of  considerable  amount,  but  it  is  a  very 
precarious  crop. 

Woods  and  (hppice. — ^Woods  and  coppice  are  scattered  over  the 
county,  and  afford  a  ^beautiful  feature  in  its  landscapes  as  viewed 
from  eminences.  Considerable  quantities  of  timber  are  annually 
felled.  The  high  prioes  given  for  good  timber  during  the  war  have 
considerably  diminished  the  nimxber  of  old  oaks,  but  very  fine  trees 
may  be  found  in  some  of  the  gentlemen's  parks,  and  occasionally  in 
the  hedge-rows. 

The  coppices  in  general  are  valuable ;  most  of  the  produce  is  sent 
to  London  in  tiie  shape  of  hoops,  broomsticks,  and  other  rough 
manufactures.  They  are  usually  cut  every  10  years,  and  when  well 
managed  produce  from  lOL  to  162.  per  acre,  at  every  <Mtting. 

Along  the  Thames,  and  in  the  low  islands  which  are  frequently 
covered  with  water,  there  are  numerous  osier  beds,  which  are  cut 
every  year  to  make  baskets,  and  are  generaUy  a  valuable  property. 

CatUe. — ^The  cattle  generally  met  with  in  Berkshire  are  imported 
from  Devonshire^  Her^ordshire,  and  Yorkshire.  The  Qlamotguishire 
ouws  ax«  in  considerable  repute  in  some  districts,  but  the  breeds  are 
much  mixed  and  crossed,  and  not  always  with  the  greatest  attention 
or  judgment.  Alderhey  cows  are  annually  imported,  being  preferred 
for  the  supply  of  butter  and  cream  in  gentlemen's  families. 

A  conliderable  ntmiber  of  horses  is  bred  in  Berkshire,  chiefly  of 
the  cart  kind.  Many  colts  are  brought  young  from  Northampton- 
Bhire,  and  afber  being  kept  for  two  or  three  years  at  light  work,  are 
sent  to  London  as  dray  horses,  where  in  general  they  bring  good 
prices.  In  this  manner  horses  used  in  husbandry,  instead  of  losing 
in  value,  atD  often  a  source  of  greater  profit  than  oxen  worked  two 
or  three  years,  and  then  fatted  ofT. 

No  great  quantity  of  fat  cattle  is  sent  from  Berkshire  to  London. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  a  good  many  calves  are  reared,  and 
are  found  on  the  whole  more  profitable  than  butter  and  cheese,  and 
attended  with  much  less  trouble:  but  the  chief  advantage  of  calves 
is  the  additioh  which  they  make  to  the  dung  of  the  yard,  when  they 
have  a  liberal  allowance  of  straw  often  renewed.  This  also  consti- 
tutes the  chief  profit  of  keeping  pigs. 

Piff$. — The  breed  of  pigs  m  Berkshire  is  one  of  the  best  in 
England.  They  are  not  of  a  very  large  size,  although  many  fottened 
at  two  years  old  wdgh  20  score  when  killed,  and  some  even  more. 
The  most  common  we^ht  is  from  12  to  15  score :  the  bone  is  small, 
and  they  fiitten  at  an  early  age  and  on  little  food — ^two  important 
qualities.  THb  thie  Berkshire  breed  is  black  with  white  spots,  but 
some  are  quite  white  :  their  snouts  are  short,  jowls  thick,  and  their 
ears  stand  up.  A  mixed  breed,  produced  by  crossing  the  Berkshire 
with  the  Chinese  and  Neapolitan  breeds,  possesses  improved  qualities, 
although  rather  susceptible  of  cold  frt>m  being  nearly  without  hair ; 
but  they  are  superior  to  most  breeds  for  getting  rapidly  &t,  and 
keeping  ill  excellent  condition  on  pasture,  with  veiy  little  additional 
food. 

Prince  Albert  has  some  choice  breeds  of  pigs  on  his  Flemish  Farm ; 
n^  also  have  some  of  the  gentry  who  farm,  as  w^  as  many  formers. 
Most  of  the  cottagers'  pigs  in  the  Forest  district  are  of  a  superior 
description.  Bacon  is  the  principal  animal  food  of  the  labourers,  and 
they  are  good  judges  of  its  qualities. 

Sheep. — The  Berkshire  sheep  called  the  'not'  was  a  large  polled 
sheep,  with  coarse  wool,  useful  for  the  fold  on  cold  clay  soils,  but 
coarse  in  the  carcass.  It  is  now  almost  superseded  by  an  improved 
breed  produced  by  crosses  from  the  old  sheep  and  the  Leicester, 
and  by  the  South  Down,  which  are  now  the  fi&vouiite  breeds.  Merinos 
were  introduced  by  Qeorge  UL,  Who  had  a  flock  from  Spain ;  they 
were  at  first  in  much  request  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  their 


wool;  but  th^  have  not  proved  a  profitable  stddL  Before  thi 
inclosure  of  Windsor  Forest  there  was  a  breed  of  small  ragged- 
looking  sheep,  with  a  light  fieeoe  of  tolerably  good  shdrt  wool,  called 
the  heath  sheep,  which,  when  fiitted  at  three  or  fbur  years  old,  pro- 
duced the  fine-flavoured  Bagshot  mutton  much  prized  by  eourmands. 
These  sheep  were  bred  and  kept  in  the  wastes  of  the  Crests,  and 
jient  annually  in  large  flocks  into  Buckinghamshire  to  be  folded  on 
the  fallows.  Not  being  well  attended  to,  many  of  them  died,  and 
sometimes,  in  a  wet  spring,  whole  flocks  were  swept  off  by  the  rot  • 
thev  cost  the  proprietor  little,  abd  produced  in  general  but  snudl 
profit. 

There  are  numerous  fairs  and  markets  in  the  county  of  Berks,, 
some  of  which  are  very  ancient.  The  fairs  at  Reading  are  noted, 
espedallT  that  for  horses  on  the  26th  of  July,  and  for  cheese  on  the 
2l8t  of  September.  Ilslev  sheep  fidrs  are  some  of  the  largest  after 
the  great  fairs  on  the  Wiltshire  Downs  :  one  is  held  on  the  26th  of 
Hardi,  but  the  lai^est,  called  Lamb  Fair,  is  on  the  26th  of  August, 
On  the  market  days,  which  are  on  Wednesdays,  a  sheep  fair  is  held 
everv  fortnight,  from  Easter  till  shearing  time,  where  laige  quantised 
of  sheep  are  penned. 

JHvMona,  Tovmt,  <kc. — ^When  the  Domesday  Survey  was  made, 
Berkshire  was  divided  into  22  hundreds.  Wallmgford  and  Windsor 
were  assessed  separately.  The  hundreds  have  since  been  reduced  to 
20,  of  which  11  retain  their  ancient  names  under  a  sbmewhat 
modernised  form.  The  hundreds  are  as  follows  : — ^Beynhurst,  Sonning, 
Wargrave,  Bray,  and  Ripplesmere  in  the  east ;  Faircross,  Kentbury* 
Eagle,  Compton,  Wantage,  and  Charlton  in  the  centre  and  south ; 
Moreton,  Reading,  Cookham,  Theale,  Ock,  and  Hormer  in  the  north- 
east taxd  north ;  and  Ganfield,  Shrivenham,  Farlngdon,  and  Lamboum 
in  the  north-west. 

The  number  of  parishes  in  the  county  is  about  100,  some  of  which 
extend  into  the  adjoining  counties. 

Berkshire  is  divided  bv  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  into  12 
Unions : — Abingdon,  Bradfield,  Cookham,  Basthampstead,  Faringdon, 
Hungerford,  Newbury,  Reading,  Wallingford,  Wantage,  Windsor,  and 
Woldngham.  These  Unions  contain  286  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  575,867  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  198,886 ; 
but  the  boundaries  of  the  Unions  are  not  strictly  coextensive  with 
those  of   the   ooimty.      There   are    12  market-towns:    Abingdon, 

FaBINODON,  HtTNQBRFOBD,  Ea8T   IlBLET,    LaICBOXTBN,    MAIDENHEAD, 

NswBURT,  Readino,  Wallinovord,  Waktagb,  Windsor,  and 
WoEZNGHAic.  pf  these,  Reading  and  Abingdon  are  the  assize-towns, 
and  Abingdon  is  the  chief  place  of  election  for  the  cotmty.  These 
towns  wiU  be  found  described  under  their  respective  heads. 

Besides  the  12  existing  market-towns,  there  are  several  places  in 
Berikshire  which  formerly  had  markets.  A  list  of  them  is  subjoined, 
with  the  population  in  1851,  and  such  other  particulars  as  seem  to 
reoniTB  notice. 

Bofibtfijr,  or  Baulking,  a  hamlet  of  Ufflngton,  8  or  4  miles  S.E.  from 
Faxingdon,  84  miles  N.W.  from  Reading :  population  of  the  chapelry 
208.  It  has  a  small  but  interesting  church  chiefly  of  the  early 
English  style.  The  Great  Western  railway  passes  through  Balking. 
Baiklden,  on  the  Thames,  8  miles  W.N.W.  from  Reading,  and  about 
midway  between  Reading  and  Wallingford :  population  of  the  parish 
798.  The  church  is  partly  of  the  early  English  style,  but  has  been 
much  modernised.  It  was  thoroughly  Repaired  in  1826.  In  it  are 
some  ancient  monuments  and  some  stained  glass  windows.  The 
Bceneiy  of  the  Thames  at  Basildeu  is  very  beautifiiL  BasSden 
House,  the  seat  of  J.  Morrison,  Esq.,  and  some  other  good 
mansions,  are  in  the  parish.  Oatmore,  about  20  miles  W.  from 
Reading :  population  of  the  parish  128.  The  church,  a  small  building 
of  Norman  date,  has  been  recently  restored.  Cookham,  on  the 
Thames,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Maidenhead,  part  of  which  is  in  the 
parish :  the  poptdation  of  the  entire  parish  was  8914  in  1851 ;  but  1901 
belonged  to  Maidenhead.  In  the  article  Cookhak,  the  particulars  of 
Cookham  Poor-Law  Union  will  be  given.  The  church  is  chiefly  of 
early  English  date,  with  a  perpendicular  tower.  A  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapel  is  in  the  piarish.  A  wooden  bridge  was  constructed  over  the 
Thames  at  Cookham  a  few  years  back,  to  serve  instead  of  the  old 
ferry  which  connected  the  Maidenhead  and  Wycombe  roads.  There 
are  paper-miUs  and  a  boot  and  shoe  factory.  Fairs  are  held  in  May 
and  October.  East  ffendred,  or  Great  Hendred,  7  miles  S.  by  B. 
from  Abingdon:  population,  949.  The  church  is  small,  of  the 
transition  style  from  decorated  to  perpendicular.  Within  it  are 
some  old  brassea  In  the  village  are  two  ancient  chapels ;  one  which 
belon^d  to  the  monastery  of  Sheen,  is  now  employed  as  a  granary. 
East  Hendred  was  formerly  one  of  the  seats  of  the  cloth  manuipacture. 
The  stewardship  of  one  of  the  mation  in  this  parish  is  a  nominal 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  is  one  of 
the  places  given  for  the  purpose  of  vacating  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  BnU<>n  Waldridge,  about  9  miles  W.  from  Abingdon; 
near  the  Thames  :  population,  389.  It  has  a  small  cruciform  church 
with  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  chancel  is  of  the  early  English 
style;  the  nave  and  tower  are  decorated.  KerUfmrff,  or  Kinthwiy, 
anciently  Cheneteberie  and  Kennetbury,  about  22  mUee  W.S.W.  from 
Reading  and  8  milee  S.E.  from  Hiingerford,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rennet ;  it  g^ves  name  to  the  hundi^  of  Kentbury-Eagle :  popu- 
lation,  1899.    The  church  is  of  small  mss^  erudformi  and  wf  varioua 
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dates,  from  Nonnan  to  perpendicular.  In  the  parish  ia  a  Wealeyui 
meetmg-houae.  Skrivenhamt  6  miles  S.W.  from  Faringdon,  gives 
name  to  a  hundred:  population  of  the  township  757.  Parts  of 
Shriyenham  church  are  of  early  date,  but  it  has  been  much  altered. 
The  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal  passes  through  the  pariah ;  and  the  Great 
Western  railway  has  a  station  here.  At  Barton  in  this  parish  there 
are  a  school  for  100  children,  and  almshouses  for  six  poor  persons. 
An  ancient  cross  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  In  the  vicinity 
are  some  good  mansions.  Spetn,  17  miles  W.S.W.  from  Reading: 
population  of  the  entire  parish  8298.  Speenhamland,  a  tithing  of 
thus  parish,  forms  a  sort  of  suburb  of  Newbury.  It  is  believed  to 
.have  been  a  Roman  station.  Spins,  and  was  one  of  the  principal 
scenes  of  action  in  the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  fought  in  October 
1644  between  the  troops  of  Charles  I.  and  those  of  tiie  Parliament. 
Speen  church  is  a  large  plain  building  of  the  perpendicular  style. 
Two  district  churches  are  in  the  parish.  There  is  also  a  Wesleyan 
chapeL  Speenhamland  possesses  an  endowed  Free  school,  and  a 
Parochial  school  Stanford^n-the-  Vale,  in  the  Yale  of  White  Horse, 
about  10  miles  W.S.W.  from  Abingdon,  population,  1208,  has  a  very 
interesting  church  of  the  early  English  and  decorated  styles.  In  the 
chancel  is  a  brass  of  a  priest  dated  1379.  There  are  in  the  parish  an 
Independent  chapel,  a  National  school,  and  some  parochial  charities. 
Thatiham,  on  the  road  from  London  to  Bath,  14  miles  W.S. W.  from 
Reading;  the  parish,  which  is  the  lai^gest  in  the  county  except 
Lamboum,  contains  12,259  acres:  population,  4293.  The  churdi, 
which  is  of  veiy  different  dates,  has  a  Norman  doorway.  The  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists  have  places  of 
worship  in  the  village  and  in  the  hamlet  of  Greenham ;  and  there  is  an 
endowed  Blue-Coat  school,  founded  by  Lady  Winchcomb,  for  educating 
and  clothing  40  bovs.  The  river  Kennet,  and  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
Canal  pass  through  the  parish.  The  Hungerford  branch  of  the 
Great  Western  railway  has  a  station  at  Thatcham.  There  are  some 
tanneries;  and  boat-building  is  carried  on  both  at  Thatcham  and 
Greenham.  Waiyrave,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  7  miles 
N.E.  from  Reading,  gives  name  to  a  hundred :  population,  1773.  It 
is  a  laige  irregular  and  somewhat  picture.<ique  vilh^.  The  church, 
which  is  cnunform,  has  a  Norman  doorway,  but  it  is  not  of  much 
architectural  value.  It  has  been  recently  repaired.  Wett  Woodhay, 
on  the  borders  of  Hampshire,  about  24  miles  W.S.W.  from  Reading : 
population,  115.  The  church  is  a  poor  brick  buUdSng  erected  in  the 
last  century.  There  is  a  fine  manor-house.  TattmdoHf  about  12 
miles  W.  from  Reading :  population,  263.  The  chux;ph,  which  is  in 
the  pei-pendicular  style,  has  a  laige  and  handsome  east  window.  There 
is  a  Free  school. 

Several  other  villages  also  require  a  brief  notice  here.  Alderniatton, 
on  the  Kennet,  10  miles  S.W.  from  Reading,  population,  783,  is  a  place 
of  some  trade.  Aldermaston  wharf  on  the  Kennet  is  much  used  for 
coals  and  timber.  There  is  an  extensive  brewing  and  malting  estab- 
lishment. Fairs  are  held  on  Blay  6th,  July  7th,  for  horses  and  cattle, 
and  on  October  13th  for  horses  and  pedlery.  The  church  is  in  Alder- 
maston park.  It  has  a  Norman  doorway,  but  tlie  rest  of  the  building 
is  of  the  early  English  and  decorated  styles.  In  it  are  several  good 
monuments.  There  is  a  National  school.  The  manor-house  is  a 
remarkably  handsome  one.  AtMmry,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Abingdon, 
and  8  miles  W.  from  Wantage :  population,  786.  It  has  a  spacious 
church  chiefly  of  the  decorated  style.  In  it  is  preserved  some  rather 
curious  ancient  church  furniture ;  tiiere  are  also  some  brasses.  The 
Wesleyans  have  a  chapel  here.  In  this  parish  is  the  celebrated  crom- 
lech, known  as  Wayland  Smith's  Cave.  Other  very  early  antiquities 
are  likewise  here,  as  the  Sarsden  Stones,  the  Ridge  Way,  &c.  JSiahamf 
formerly  Bustlesham,  Or  Bysham  Montague,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  nearly  opposite  Marlow  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  12  miles 
N.E.  from  Reading  :  population,  743.  Here  was  a  priory  for  canons 
of  the  order  of  St.  Austin,  founded  1338  by  William  Montacute,  earl 
of  Salisbury.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  conventual  buildings 
except  an  ancient  doorway,  now  the  entrance  of  the  Tudor  mansion 
a4Joitting.  The  church  is  a  venerable  ivy-dad  structure.  In  it  are 
some  rather  splendid  monuments.  Blewbwry  is  a  pretty  village  14} 
miles  N.W.  from  Reading:  population,  1140.  The  church  has  been 
recently  restored.  The  chancel  is  of  the  transition  Norman  period, 
but  other  portions  of  tiie  building  are  of  early  English,  decorated  and 
perpendicular  styles.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and 
Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  There  is  an  endowed  Free  school 
The  place  is  locally  fSeimous  for  its  cherry  orchards.  The  ancient 
British  road  Ickleton  Street , or  Grimes  Dyke,  passes  through  Blewbury. 
Bray,  which  gives  name  to  a  hundred,  and  in  the  parish  of  which  the 
town  of  Maidenhead  partly  stands,  is  14  miles  E.  ^r  N.  from  Reading : 
the  population  of  the  entire  parish  was  3952,  of  which  number  1702 
belonged  to  tiie  town  of  Maidenhead.  Bray  is  celebrated  for  the 
versatility  of  principle  manifested  by  one  of  its  incumbents,  whence 
'  the  Vicar  of  Bray  has  become  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  man 
who  can  shift  his  principles  with  the  times.  According  to  Fuller  the 
Vicar  of  Bray  retained  his  living  under  Henry  YIIL,  Edward  VL, 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  being  first  a  Papist,  then  a  Protestant^  then  a 
Papi0t,  then  a  Protestant  again.  But  there  appears  to  be  no  founda- 
tion for  the  stoiy,  as  the  name  of  no  vicar  stands  sufficiently  long  on 
the  church  books  to  permit  of  such  versatility  in  practice^  whatever 
there  may  have  been  in  principle.   The  church,  a  large  building  partly 


early  English,  partly  decorated  and  perpeodioular,  was  thosoog^y 
repaired  a  few  yean  back.  There  are  an  endowed  Free  aefaooly  and 
an  hospital  for  freemen  of  the  Fishmongen'  Company.  In  tiie  parish 
are  the  remains  of  Ockholt  manor-house  of  the  15th  centazy.  Bny 
is  within  the  liberty  of  Windsor  Forest^  and  foims  part  of  &e  royal 
demesne.  Chievdy,  15  miles  S.  from  Abingdon;  a  huge  scattered 
agricultural  village :  population  of  the  parish  2029.  Of  the  church 
the  chancel  and  lower  part  of  the  tower  are  early  Kngjish,  the  re- 
mainder is  mostly  decorated.  The  chapels  of  Oara  and  Winterbonrae 
are  both  in  part  of  early  English  date  and  style.  There  are  chapels 
for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Baptists.  The  Qoakas 
had  formerly  a  meeting-house  at  Oare,  but  they  now  only  retain  the 
burial-ground  lliere  are  several  paiodual  charities  and  a  National 
school.  Cwmner,  or  CWianor,  is  about  4  miles  N.W.  from  Abingdcm : 
population  of  the  parish  1048.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  abbots 
of  Abingdon,  who  had  a  house  here.  After  the  Reformation  tha 
house  was  granted  to  the  last  abbot  for  life,  and  on  his  death  came 
into  possession  of  Anthony  Forstar,  whose  epitaph  in  Cumnor  church 
speaks  highly  of  him  as  being  amiable  and  accompliahed.  But  in 
A^mole's  '  Antiquities  of  Berkshire '  (vol  L  p.  149,  aeq.),  he  is  repre- 
sented as  one  of  the  parties  to  the  supposed  murder  of  the  unhappy 
Countess  of  Leicester,  who  was  reported  to  have  been  secretly  de- 
KMttched  while  staying  at  Cumnor  by  order  of  her  huaband,  who  was 
then  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  No  part  of  the  mansoa 
now  remains.  The  materials  were  used  in  rebuilding  Wytham  churdi 
three  or  four  miles  distant.  Cumnor  church  is  a  handscmie  buildisg 
of  mixed  stales,  from  transition  Norman  to  decorated.  DideiA,  b\ 
miles  S.  by  E.  ftom  Abingdon :  population,  241.  The  church  is  chiefly 
of  the  decorated  style.  In  it  are  some  objects  of  archseologicsl 
interest ;  among  others  is  an  effigy  of  a  mitred  abbot  of  the  13th 
century.  There  are  places  of  worship  belonging  to  Wealejan  Metho- 
dists and  Baptists.  The  Great  Western  railway  haa  a  principal 
station  at  Didoot,  where  the  Oxford  branch  joins  the  nudn  line.  The 
place  has  increased  in  trade  and  population  since  the  establiahmflnt  of 
this  station.  Hempstead  Norris,  10  miles  W.  from  Reading :  popula- 
tion, 1825.  The  church  h^s  two  Nonnan  doorwayi^  but  the  body  of 
the  building  is  chiefly  early  TCwgliah-  There  is  a  district  church  in 
the  hamlet  of  Hermitage.  There  are  two  Methodist  chi^tela  in  the 
parish ;  also  two  Free  schools.  HwrUy,  12  miles  N.E.  from  Reading : 
population,  1269.  A  Benedictine  prioiy  andentiy  existed  at  Huiky. 
It  was  suppressed  with  the  other  religious  houses  by  Henry  VIIL 
The  present  parish  church  was  originally  the  chapel  of  l^e  prioiy. 
It  is  partly  of  Norman  date,  but  there  are  insertions  of  the  perpen- 
dicular style.  Some  other  vestiges  of  the  priory  are  also  remaining. 
Panghovmy  5  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Reading :  population,  SOOl  The 
church  contains  some  showy  monuments.  There  are  an  Independait 
chapel,  a  Free  school,  and  some  parochial  charities.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  several  handsome  mansions.  Skinfidd,  4  miles  S.  from 
Reading,  is  a  large  scattered  village,  with  a  population  of  1157.  The 
church  is  mingled  decorated  and  Norman,  with  a  brick  tower.  There 
are  a  Wesleyan  chapel  and  a  Free  schooL  Three  Mile  Croea,  a  hamlet 
of  this  parish,  is  the  scene  of  Miss  Mitford's  '  Our  Village.'  Soanmg^ 
3  miles  E.N.E.  from  Reading :  the  population  of  the  entire  pariah, 
part  of  which  is  in  Oxfordshire,  was  2695 ;  that  of  the  liberty  of 
Sonning-town  was  483.  The  church  is  a  large  picturesque  ivy-eoverad 
pile,  chiefly  of  the  decorated  period.  In  it  are  several  brasses  and 
some  other  monuments  of  interest.  Two  chapels-of-ease  have  been 
recently  erected  in  the  parish.  Holme  Park  and  several  other  excellent 
mansions  are  in  the  vicinity.  SUvenUm,  4  miles  S.  from  Alnngdon : 
population,  978.  The  Great  Western  railway  haa  a  first^laaB  station 
at  Steventon.  The  church,  of  mixed  styles,  with  a  preponderance  of 
the  decorated,  has  some  interesting  architectural  details.  There  is  a 
National  school.  Streatly,  10  miles  W.N.W.  fipom  Readings  popula- 
tion 584,  is  a  very  pretty  secluded  village  by  the  side  of  the  Thames 
Icknield  Street  crossed  the  Thames  by  a  ford  at  Streatly.  A  double 
bridge  of  wood  is  now  carried  over  the  river  here.  The  <^urch  is 
small,  and  chiefly  of  the  transition  Norman  style.  There  is  a  Ftee 
school  in  the  village.  SuU(m  Ctmrtney,  2^  miles  S.  from  Abingdon : 
popidation,  1600.  The  diurch  is  chiefly  of  the  decorated  style ;  the 
chancel  walls  are  Norman,  and  some  of  the  windows  are  perpendicular. 
It  was  in  part  repaired  in  1846.  Near  the  church  are  two  curious  old 
houses.  At  Appleford,  a  hamlet  of  Sutton  Courtney,  is  a  small  church. 
Here  was  formerly  a  cell  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Abingdon.  There 
is  an  Endowed  school  at  Appleford,  also  a  Free  school  at  Sutton 
Courtney.  In  1818  an  almshouse  for  six  poor  widows  was  founded 
and  endowed  by  F.  Elderfield,  Esq.  The  Great  Western  railway  has 
a  station  at  Appleford.  Tilehwst,  an  extensive  parish,  S  miles  W. 
from  Reading :  population,  2188.  Tilehurst  church  has  some  good 
monuments.  The  church  of  Theale,  a  hamlet  of  Tilehurst^  was  buih 
and  endowed  about  1833  by  the  late  Mrs.  Shepherd  and  her  brother, 
the  late  Dr.  Routh,  president  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  It  is  a 
handsome  and  highly-finished  stone  edifice.  Mrs.  Shepherd  also 
erected  and  endowed  a  Free  school.  There  are  chapels  for  Inde- 
pendents and  Primitive  Methodists.  l/Jflngton,  12  miles  S.W.  from 
Abingdon  :  population,  1170.  The  churdi,  a  spacious  and  handsome 
cruciform  structiu^  of  the  early  English  style,  formerly  bdonged  to 
the  abbey  of  Abingdon.  There  is  a  Baptist  chaneL  The  endowed 
Free  school  is  united  with  the  National  schooL    The  Berks  and  Wilu 
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Canal  and  the  Great  Western  railway  pass  through  Uffington.  In  this 
parish  is  the  figure  of  the  White  Horse,  which  will  be  more  particularly 
referred  to  presently.  Winkfidd,  12  miles  R  from  Reading,  an  ezten- 
sive  parish,  said  to  measure  8  miles  across  :  population,  2185.  In  it 
besides  the  ordinary  parish  school  is  a  laige  Agricultural  school  of 
Industry,  founded  in  1835  by  the  late  Rev.  WilUam  Rham,  who  was 
vicar  of  Winkfield.  Under  his  supervision  it  was  productive  of  great 
benefit,  and  became  a  model  for  similar  institutions  in  country  parishes. 
Divinons  far  EccUntutteal  and  Legal  Pwrpoae$. — ^The  number  of 
parishes  in  Berkshire  has  been  given  above.  The  number  of  vicarages 
IS  con8iderabl&  The  county  is  wholly  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  and 
in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury,  and  forms  an  archdeaconry 
by  itself.  The  archdeacon  takes  his  title  from  the  county.  It  is 
divided  into  four  rural  deaneries — ^Abingdon,  Newbury,  Reading,  and 
WaJlingford. 

Berkshire  is  in  the  Oxford  circuit :  Reading  and  Abingdon  are  the 
assize  towns.  The  Lent  or  spring  assizes  are  held  at  Reading,  the 
Bunmier  assizes  at  Abingdon.  The  quarter  sessions  for  the  county 
are  held  at  Reading  in  January  and  July,  at  Abingdon  in  April  and 
October.  County  courts  are  held  at  Abingdon,  Faringdon,  Hunger- 
ford,  Newbtuy,  Reading,  Wallingford,  and  Windsor.  There  are 
savings  banks  at  Abingdon,  Faringdon,  Hungerford,  Maidenhead, 
Newbuiy,  Reading,  Wallingford,  Wantage,  Windsor,  and  Wokingham. 
The  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  November  20th  1851  was 
884,686^  18«.  U, 

Nine  members  are  returned  to  Parliament  from  Berkshire — ^three 
for  the  county  itself,  two  each  for  Reading  and  New  Windsor,  and  one 
each  for  Abingdon  and  Wallingford.  The  county  members  are  nomi- 
nated at  Abingdon. 

Owil  Hittory  and  Antiquities, — The  Atrebates  or  Atrebatii  are  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  tribe  inhabiting  this  district.  Mr.  Whitaker 
and  some  other  modem  antiquaries  consider  that  the  Bibroci  inhabited 
the  hundred  of  Bray,  and  the  Segontiaci  a  small  part  of  the  county 
bordering  on  Hampshire.  The  Bibroci  and  Segontiaci,  and  perhaps 
the  Atrebates  (for  some  consider  these  to  be  the  people  mentioned  by 
Caesar  under  the  name  of  Ancalites),  submitted  to  C»sar  when  he 
crossed  the  Thames  in  pursuit  of  Cassivelaunus,  and  advanced  into 
the  heart  of  the  country. 

Of  the  Roman  period  Berkshire  retains  some  memorials  in  the 
traces  of  ancient  roads  and  other  antiquities.  The  roads  or  p^urts  of 
roads  run  in  different  directions.  The  most  marked  is  a  part  of  that 
which  led  from  Glevum  (Gloucester)  to  Londinium  (London).  It 
enters  Berkshire  from  Wiltshire,  not  far  from  Lamboum,  and  runs 
south-east  to  Spinse  (Speen),  where  it  appeals  to  have  met  another 
Roman  road  from  Aquas  Solis  (Bath)  to  Londinium  (London).  From 
Spinse  its  course  to  Londinium  does  not  appear  to  have  been  precisely 
ascertained,  l^ough  some  traces  of  it  appeared  a  few  years  since  on 
Bagshot  Heath,  where  it  was  vulgarly  called  Hhe  Devil's  Highway.' 
The  Icknield  Street  (of  British  origin)  passed  through  Berkshire,  but 
its  course  is  disputed.  Some  consider  '  the  Ridge  Way,'  which  runs 
along  the  edge  of  tiie  chalk  ridge  over  East  and  West  Ilsley  Down«i, 
Cuckhamsley  Bills,  &c.,  to  be  the  true  Icknield  Street ;  while  others 
contend  for  a  Une  of  road  imder  the  same  range  through  or  near 
Blewbury,  Wantage,  Sparsholt,  Ac.  To  the  west  of  Wantage,  where 
this  last  line  is  most  clearly  to  be  traced,  it  is  called  Ickleton  Way. 

The  only  Roman  station  in  the  county,  the  site  of  which  has  been 
satisfactorily  settled,  is  Spinse.  The  name  and  the  distances  agree  in 
identifying  it  with  Speen,  a  village  near  Newbury.  Tet  no  Roman 
remains  saffident  to  show  the  existence  of  such  a  station  have  been 
discovered  here.  Bibracte,  mentioned  in  the  12th  iter  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester,  is  fixed  by  Whitaker  at  Bray;  though  the  distance 
between  Londinium  and  Bibracte  differs  so  much  firom  that  between 
London  and  Bray  as  to  occasion  great  difficulty.  It  is  now  generally 
placed  at  Wickham  Bushes.  Pontes,  another  Roman  station,  has  been 
fixed  by  Horsley  ('Britannia  Romana')  near  Old  Windsor,  but  Staines 
in  Middlesex  is  generally  preferred.  Calleva  or  Caleva  was  thought 
by  Camden  to  have  been  Wallingford ;  but  though  the  remains  of 
Boman  antiquity  found  there  point  out  Wallingfoid  as  the  site  of  an 
important  Roman  station,  yet  the  situation  assigned  to  Calleva  in  the 
'  Itineraiy'  of  Antoninus  cannot  be  made  to  agree  with  Wallingford, 
the  Roman  name  of  which  is  therefore  unknown  to  us.  Calleva  has 
also  been  fixed  by  conjecture  at  Coley  Manor,  near  Reading,  but  it  is 
now  usually  assigned  to  Silchester  in  Hampshire,  just  on  tiie  border 
of  this  county. 

The  vallum  which  appears  to  have  surrounded  the  tovni  of  Wal- 
lingford was  unquestionably  a  Roman  work ;  at  the  south-west  angle 
it  is  tolerably  entire  for  the  space  of  about  270  paces  on  the  south  side 
and  870  paces  on  the  west.  This  vallum  is  single,  and  appears  to  have 
had  a  wet  ditch,  which  rendered  it  very  secure. 

There  are  remains  of  camps  in  several  parts  of  the  county,  supposed 
to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Romans,  though  some  of  them  are  pro- 
bably of  British  origin.  Uffington  Castle,  an  oval  earthwork  on  the 
summit  of  White  Horse  TTiH,  700  feet  in  diameter  from  east  to  west^ 
and  500  feet  fiK>m  north  to  south,  is  one  of  these.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  double  vallum  or  embankment,  the  inner  one  high,  and  command- 
ing an  extensive  view  in  every  direction,  the  outer  one  slighter.  Let- 
oome  or  Sagbury  C^le,  on  Letoome  Downs,  north-east  of  Lamboum, 
is  almost  circular,  has  a  double  vallum,  and  incloses  an  area  of  nearly 
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26  acres,  but  whether  this  is  independent  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
intrenchments  and  ditches  does  not  appear.  Another  camp  or  earth- 
work, called  Hardwell  Camp,  is  about  half  a  mile  north-west  of 
Uffington  Castle ;  it  is  of  square  form,  where  not  broken  by  the  steep 
edge  of  the  hUl,  surroimded  by  a  double  vallum,  and  in  size  about 
140  paces  by  1 80  paces.  Near  Little  Coxwell,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Faringdon,  are  the  remains  of  a  square  camp ;  and  at  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  coimty  tiiere  is  a  strong  intrenchment,  of  irregular  form, 
on  Bagshot  Heath,  near  Easthampstoad,  560  paces  in  length,  and  280 
in  breadth  near  the  middle ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  Roman  work,  and 
is  commonly  called  '  Cseear^s  Camp.^  Remains  of  works  British  or 
Roman  are  also  found  near  the  road  from  Abingdon  to  Faringdon,  five 
or  six  miles  from  the  latter  (Cherbury  Camp),  and  on  Sinodun  Hill, 
near  Wittenhfun,  on  the  Thames.  There  are  circular  camps  near  Ash- 
down  Park,  a  little  way  from  Lamboum  (Ashbury  Camp,  or  Alfred's 
Castle),  and  on  Badbury  Hill,  not  far  from  Faringdon ;  but  of  the  pro- 
bable origin  of  the  former  we  have  no  information, — perhaps  it  was 
Danish,  as  also  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be. 

Many  barrows  are  found,  especially  one  on  the  chalk  hills  north  of 
Lamboum,  covered  irregularly  with  large  stones ;  three  of  the  stones 
have  a  fourth  laid  on  them  in  the  form  of  a  cromlech.  Bir.  Wise 
inclines  to  think  this  is  a  Danish  monument,  while  Messrs.  Lysons 
would  assign  to  it  a  British  origin.  By  the  country  people  it  is  called 
'Wayland  Smith;'  and  they  have  a  tradition  of  an  invisible  smith 
residing  here,  who  would  shoe  a  traveller's  horse  if  it  was  left  here 
for  a  short  time  witii  a  piece  of  money  by  way  of  payment.  Scott,  it 
will  be  remembered,  has  made  use  of  the  tradition  in  his  novel  of 
Kenilworth.     The  tradition  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  myth  of 


Wajland  Smith's  Cave. 

the  northern  hero  Weland  or  Yolundr.  Whether  what  is  called  the 
Dragon  Hill,  just  under  the  White  Horse,  is  a  natural  or  on  artificial 
mound  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Several  barrows  clustered  together  on 
Lamboum  Downs  go  by  the  name  of  the  *  Seven  Barrows,'  but  they 
are  more  numerous  than  the  name  implies.  A  curious  stone  called 
the  'Blowing-stone'  is  situated  at  Kingston  Lisle,  five  miles  due  north 
from  Lamboum.  At  the  back  of  this  stone  grows  an  old  elm-tree : 
the  stone  itself  is  a  species  of  red-sandstone ;  it  is  about  3  feet  high, 
8  feet  6  inches  broad,  and  2  feet  thick,  but  it  is  rough  and  of  rather 
irregular  surface.  It  has  several  holes  in  it  of  various  sizes.  If  a 
person  blows  in  at  any  one  of  three  of  the  holes,  an  extremely  loud 
noise  is  produced,  something  between  a  note  upon  a  French  horn  and 
the  bellowing  of  a  calf,  and  this  can  be  heard  in  a  favourable  state  of 
weather  at  Faringdon  Clump,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  there  ore  chambers  in  the  stone,  as  an  irregular 
broken  hollow  at  the  north  end  of  it  has  plainly  formed  a  part  of 
another  place,  at  which  a  similar  sound  mignt  once  have  been  pro- 
duced. In  the  neighbourhood  there  exists  a  tradition  that  this  stone 
was  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  alarm  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
When  the  Siaons  became  possessed  of  South  Britain,  Beikshire 
was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons.  It  was  partly 
wrested  from  them  by  the  powerful  and  ambitious  Ofib,  lu^  o^ 
th6  Mercians,  but  afterwards  returned  under  the  sway  of  the  West 
Saxon  kings.  It  formed  part  of  Wessex  imder  the  reign  of  Ethel- 
wulph  (son  of  Egbert),  whose  youngest  son,  the  great  Alfred,  was 
bom  at  Wantage  in  this  county.  In  the  reign  of  Ethelred  L»  the 
brother  and  immediate  predecessor  of  Alfred,  the  Danes  invaded 
Berkshire  and  possessed  themselves  of  Reading.  Here  they  were 
attacked  by  the  West  Saxons.    In  the  first  engagement  the  Danes 
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weM  dsieftted,  bui  in  the  second  they  repulsed  ita«ir  UMiknts.  Four 
days  ai%6rwftrd«  at  ^sceedun  (that  is,  Ash-tree  Hill),  a  more  import- 
ant battle  was  fought^  in  which  both  Ethelred  and  Alfred  were 
present^  and  in  which  the  Danes  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
The  site  of  this  ^fiscesdun  has  been  much  disputed.  Mr.  Turner 
('  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons')  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  ICerau- 
tone  (where  shortly  afterwards  the  Saxons  sustained  a  severe  defeat, 
in  which  Sthelred  was  mortally  wounded)  was  ICoreton,  near  Wal- 
lingford. 

As  the  White  Hone  is  a  work  of  Saxon  origin,  or  of  still  higher 
antiquity,  it  seems  not  out  of  plaoe  to  giva  a  brief  account  of  it  here. 
The  White  Horse  is  the  6gure  of  a  horse  cut  in  the  turf  on  the  north- 
west fiioB  of  the  range  of  chalk  downs  which  crosses  this  county,  at  a 
part  where  the  decUyity  is  at  once  lofty  and  steep.  It  ii  a  verj  rude 
figure  of  a  horse  in  the  act  of  galloping,  and  10  about  874  feet  in 
length.  When  the  afternoon  sun  shines  upon  it,  it  may  be  seen  at  a 
considerable  distance— 10, 12,  or  even  15  nules;  and  from  its  immense 
size  it  forms  a  remarkable  object  It  has  given  name  to  the  hill  on 
which  it  is  carved  and  to  the  vale  above  which  that  hiU  rises.  The 
peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  have  an  old  custom  of  assembling  '  to 
scour  the  horse,*  that  ii,  to  clear  away  the  turf  where  it  has  encroached 
upon  it.  On  such  occasions  a  rural  festival  is  held,  and  they  are 
regaled  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  festival,  which  has  been 
recently  revived,  is  now  a  triennial  one.  Mr.  Thorns  has  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  White  Horse  had  probably  a  religious  origin ;  in  fact 
was  a  representation  of  the  Sacred  Horse  of  the  Celts.  ('  Anshs^logia,' 
ToL  xxxi)  Nearly  above  the  White  Horse  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
is  the  andeot  camp  or  earthwork  called  Uffington  Castle ;  and  in  its 
vicinity  are  the  antiquities — Hardwell  Camp,  Alfred's  Castle,  Dragon 
Hill,  ti^e  Seven  Barrows,  and  Wayland  Smith,  already  described. 

In  the  war  with  the  Danes  during  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II,  lOOd, 
Berkshire  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  The  barbarous 
invaders  burnt  Reading,  Wallingford,  and  other  places.  At  the  time 
of  the  Norman  invasion,  WilUam  the  Conoueror  received  at  Walling- 
ford the  submission  of  the  archbishop  Sngand  and  of  the  principal 
barons  before  he  marched  to  London ;  and  shortly  afterwards  a  strong 
castle  was  built  at  Wallingford  by  Robert  D'Oyley,  one  of  the  followers 
of  the  conoueror. 

In  the  civil  war  consequent  upon  the  usurpation  of  Stephen,  Berk- 
shire was  again  the  seat  of  war.  Brian  Fitzoourt,  who  had  come  by 
marriage  into  possession  of  Wallingford  Castle,  early  took  the  side  of 
the  Einpr^ss  Maud ;  and  his  oa«t|e  allbrded  her  a  secure  retr«^i  when 
she  iU4  from  Oxford.  Faringdon  Castle,  which  was  arreted  by 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  brotiier  of  the  Empress,  was  taken 
b^  Stephen  and  complf  tely  demolished.  When  John  rebelled  sgainst 
his  brother,  Richard  |.,  he  se^ed  Wallingford  and  Windsor  O^sUes, 
but  they  were  Uk&a^  prom  him  again  by  the  barons  in  the  king's 
interest,  and  placed  iu  the  hands  of  the  queen  dowager.  The  strength 
of  these  two  fortresses  rendered  them  important  as  military  stations, 
in  the  troubles  w^ch  occurred  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
John,  and  during  th^  reign  of  Heniy  III.  In  1268  Windsor  Castle 
was  taken  by  Sifnqn  de  MontforU  During  th{i  early  part  of  our 
hiBton^  ti^e  i>alace  at  Old  Windsor,  or  the  casUe  at  New  Windsor, 
was  w  fjwquent  residenc*  of  tjie  king. 

Of  the  (S^es  of  this  period  there  are  few  remains  except  at 
Windsor.  The  ancient  castle  there,  stiU  the  abode  of  royalty,  will  be 
described  under  the  article  Wiitdbob.  Of  Wallingford  Castle,  the 
ditches  and  earthworks,  which  are  of  great  extent,  and  a  fragment  of 
a  wall,  are  the  only  remains.  Donnington  Castle,  near  Newbury,  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  or  near  the  time  of  Richard  II.  Camden, 
who  calls  it  Denninfi;ton  or  Dunnington,  dei^ribes  it  as  a  small  but 
elegant  castle,  on  the  top  of  a  woody  hill,  comnuu^ding  a  pleasant 
prospect^  and  lighted  by  windows  on  every  side.  It  sufilu^d  eo  much 
Lowever  during  the  dvU  war,  that  only  a  gateway  with  two  towers 
is  now  remaining.  The  yery  sites  of  the  castles  at  Reading,  Newbury, 
Faringdon,  and  BrightweU  near  Wallingford,  are  almost  unknown. 
Aldworth  Castle,  about  5  miles  south-east  of  East  Haley,  has  scarcely 
a  vestige  left :  some  foundations  of  walls  bmlt  with  flmts  have  been 
lately  dug  up. 

There  is  an  old  manor-house  at  Appleton,  not  far  from  Oxford, 
supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry  II. ;  and  there  are  other  ancient 
manor  or  other  dwelling-houses,  some  of  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  at  Withams  and  Cumnor,  near  Oxford ;  Little  or  East 
Shefford,  between  Newbury  and  Lamboum ;  Sutton  Courtney,  near 
Abmgdon ;  and  0<^holt  manor-house,  at  Bray  and  Aldermaston. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faithi  many  religious 
houses  were  built  and  endowed  in  Berkshire.  Tanner's  'Notitia 
Monastica'  contains  a  list  of  thirty-five  religious  establishments  of 
all  kinds ;  three  of  which  were  numbered  at  tiie  Reformation  among 
the  'greater  monasteries.'  The  most  important  by  far  of  these 
establishments  were  the  Benedictine  abbeys  at  Abingdon  and  Reading. 
The  abbot  of  each  of  these  abbeys  was  mitred.  The  yearly  income 
of  Abingdon  at  the  time  of  the  suppression  was  20422.  2«.  Sd,  gross, 
or  16761  lOt.  9d,  clear.  Reading  Abbey  at  the  suppression  had 
fillSf.  $B.  9d.  gross,  or  1988^  14a  Sd  clear  yearly  income.  There  are 
Bome  remains  of  both  these  great  establishments  still  existing.  Biaham 
Abbey  at  the  suppressidn  had  a  gross  revenue  of  327/.  is.  6(2. 

Of  the  minor  establishments  there  are  some  remain^.     Of  the 


church  of  the  Or%y  Friars  (Franciscans)  %t  Reading,  there  are  gob- 
siderable  remains^  there  are  also  some  ruins  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  at  Hurley,  between  Maidenhead  and  Heoifty-uixm-Thame^ 
and  of  collegiate  buildings  at  Wallingford.  The  parish  church  at 
Shottesbrooke  near  Maidenhead  once  belonged  to  the  oolk^s  of  SL 
John  the  Baptist  there.  St  George's  Chapel,  at  Windsor,  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  article  Wixssos. 

Berkshire  is  not  rich  in  ecdeaiastical  architecture.  The  chorchcs 
are  generally  small,  and  from  the  scarci^  of  buildiBg^tone  in  the 
county,  they  are  frequently  conatrocted  of  flint  and  dudk.  "  Nevei^ 
theless  Berluhire  contains  some  very  fine  exampiwi  of  ee«k  of  the 
styles^  as  Lamboum  for  Norman,  Uffington  for  ear^  Bugtishj  Shottes- 
brooke for  decorated,  and  Sk  Qeorge's  Chapel,  Windsor,  for  perpendi- 
cular. The  smaller  churches  are  frequenUy  very  intere^tiiw;  there 
are  a  great  number  of  the  period  between  the  middle  of  tie  12th, 
and  the  middle  of  the  18th  century."  (<  Ecclesiastical  and  Architee- 
tural  Topography  of  Berkshire^'  1849.) 

A  few  other  churches  of  ancient  date,  in  addition  to  thoee  already 
spoken  of,  deserve  mention.  Avington  exhibits  some  remaxkable 
specimens  of  Norman  arcbitectureu  The  arch  whioh  divides  the 
chancel  from  the  nave  ia  a  portion  of  two  arches,  and  eech  portion 
being  more  than  a  quadrant,  the  arch  has  a  depending  point  in  the 
middle.  Portions  of  the  Norman  style  ntay  be  obeyed  in  St. 
Nicholas  church  at  Abingdon,  and  in  other  places.  Welford  church, 
between  Newbury  and  Lamboum,  has  a  very  fine  Korman  round 
tower,  surmounted  b^  a  portion  in  the  early  English  stjle,  and  a  qpire 
in  the  decorated  Enghsh.  Great  Sheffi>rd  church,  not  far  from  Welford, 
has  a  round  tower,  surmounted  by  an  octangular  stoiy.  Shottesbrooke 
church  IB  a  beautiful  and  perfect  miniature  cruciform  church,  of  the 
decorated  style^  with  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  intersection  of  the  crosa 
St  Lawrence's  church  at  Reading  has  a  fine  tower  of  chequered 
flint-work  in  the  perpendicular  stjle.  Aldworth  church  may  be 
noticed  for  its  series  of  ancient  tombs  of  the  De  la  Beche  family,  said 
to  be  '*  probably  the  finest  in  the  kingdom  in  a  mere  parish  church." 

In  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament^  Berkshire 
becsme  the  scene  of  several  remarkable^  contests.  Windsor  was 
garrisoned  by  the  Parliament^  and  continued  in  their  poseeeuon 
throughout  the  war.  Wallingford  was  garrisoned  by  the  long,  and 
continued  in  the  hands  of  the  RoyalJats  as  long  aa  they  w«re  capable 
of  making  any  resistance.  In  1642,  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the 
king's  army  gained  possession  of  Reading,  wd  the  county,  with  the 
exception  of  the  parts  round  Windsor,  came  into  tha  power  of  the 
Royalists ;  but  in  April,  1 64  3,  the  parliamentary  forces  retook  Reading 
by  capitulation.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  was  fought  ^ 
first  batUe  of  Newbury,  between  the  Parliamentariana  under  the  md 
of  Essex,  and  the  Royalists  commanded  by  the  kiqg  in  peiaon.  The 
victory  was  doubtful,  but  the  action  has  been  rendered  memorable  by 
the  death  of  the  accomplished  Lord  Falkland.  Several  other  import- 
ant military  operations  took  plaoe  in  the  county  in  1644-45-46. 

A  slight  skirmish  occurred  at  Ifeeading  in  IfiSSjind  a  triilii;^  afiif 
at  Twyiord  between  Reading  and  Maidenhead.  Tbeac  were  toe  ool} 
actions  which  occurred  during  the  revolution  by  whidi  that  j^r  w^ 
distinguished. 

Beikshire  is  essentially  aa  sgricuUural  oonniy.  The««  are  no  mami' 
faotures  in  it  of  any  consequence. 

BERLIN,  a  city,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  ^randeviburg,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  next  to  Vieiuia,  the  laigsst 
and  finest  town  in  Qtermmj,  ia  situated  in  a  sandy  plain  on  both  banks 
of  the  Spree,  in  ^r  80'  N.  lat.,  13**  24'  £.  long.,  distant  ^bout  160 
Dules  KS.E.  {rom  Hambui^  and  XOO  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Dresden. 
The  river  Spree^  which  is  200  feet  broad  in  tiiis  pert  of  its  oooop, 
winds  throu^  Berlin  frram  south-esat  to  north-w^  and  prides  it 
into  two  nearly  equal  portiona. 

Berlin  derives  its  name  from  '  Berle^'  a  word  imnlying  '  imcaltiTated 
land '  in  the  language  of  the  Slavonian  Teods^  wno  were  the  earliest 
setUers  in  this  quarter.  The  city  occupies  a  sur&ce  of  about  7000 
acres,  at  an  elevation  of  about  126  feet  aboTe  the  level  of  the  se^ 
and  it9  walls  are  about  12  miles  in  circuit  it  is  the  aet^  of  govern- 
ment and  of  the  supreme  courts  of  judicature.  The  quartenv  or 
chief  divisions  of  the  city  are,  Berlin,  the  old  town,  between  the  cght 
bank  of  the  Spree  and  the  Idling's  Fosse,  which  place  it  on  a  complete 
island ;  Cologne,  Old  and  New,  on  the  leSk  bank  of  the  Spree,  on  an 
island  formed  by  a  canal  wldck  issues  from  and  flows  again  into  the 
Spree;  the  Friedrichswerder,  which  lies  to  the  south-east  of  New 
Cologne ;  Dorothe<«n-stadt»  or  the  New  Town,  likewise  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Spree,  between  this  river  and  the  cdebrated  Brwndenbuig 
Qate,  on  that  part  of  the  Spree  which  separates  the  Plesaaxe-gazdeQ 
(Lust-garten)  from  the  square  next  the  arsenal;  and  Frederick's 
Town  (Friedrichs-stadt),  the  most  south-western  and  the  handsomest 
part  of  Berlin.  Connected  with  ttiese  six  quarters  there  are  four 
vorstadte,  or  suburbs,  within  the  walls :  Spandau,  KonigUche^  Stralau, 
and  Louise;  and  one  beyond  the  walla — New  Voigtland,  or  the 
Oranienbuig  suburb.  These  several  quarters  of  Bmin,  with  th^ 
exception  of  Voigtland,  are  closely  oon|iected  with  each  other*  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall  16  feet  high,  in  which  are  14  land-fstep  and  t 
water-gates,  besides  4  minor  ouUete. 

The  principal  streets  of  Berlin  are  Ug^ted  with  gaa:  tbey  are  to 
general  veiy  wide,  but  th«gr  are  only  partially  paved.     Th»  trottoiq^ 
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or  side-paihft  for  foot  ptneDgeT8|  aresaiTow,  and  some  of  them  ai« 
paTed  with  ahatp  rough  stoiifB.  There  are  upwards  of  40  bridges  in 
Berlin ;  the  priscxpal  are  the  Schlofle-brlidEe,  or  Bridge  of  the  Palace ; 
the  Marshal  Bridge :  and  Frederick's  Bridge,  which  is  of  iron,  246 
fMt  long,  about  82  ftet  broad,  and  consists  of  8  arches  of  27  feet 
diameter  and  6}  feet  in  height.  There  are  upwards  of  80  squares, 
open  spaces,  and  markets ;  and  the  streets,  lanes,  and  passages  are  in 
number  about  200.  The  Lutherans,  Reformed  Lutherans,  and 
Roman  Catholics  have  in  all  upwards  of  80  places  of  worship ;  the 
Bnglish  Episcopalians  hftte  a  chapel,  ittilich  has  been  recently  fitted 
up  for  them  in  connection  with  the  Hotel  du  Nord ;  the  Jews  have  a 
magogue ;  and  beddes  thd  numerous  literary,  scientific,  and  educa- 
tional instatutions  noticed  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article,  there 
are  in  Beriin  seTeral  public  hospitals,  military  infirmaries,  barracks, 
riding-schools  for  thd  soldiery,  royal  magazines,  and  cemeteries.  The 
number  of  pubKc  buildings  in  Berlin  is  about  200 ;  many  of  these 
are  spacious  tod  elegant  buildings,  but  owing  to  tiie  scarcity  of  stone 
in  the  district,  ^e  greater  number  are  built  With  brick  and  plaster. 
The  wine  and  beerhouses  of  Berlin  vie  in  splendour  with  the  gin- 
palaces  of  London. 

The  Spree  receives,  at  what  is  called  the  '  ship-builders'  dam,'  the 
Flanke,  which  flows  through  part  of  the  suburb  of  Spandau ;  and 
without  the  walls  is  the  Sheep,  or  Mililaa  Fosse,  whidi  runs  out  of  the 
^ree  near  the  Sileeian  Qate,  winds  along  the  skirts  of  Louisa  and 
Frederick's  towns,  skirts  the  Thier-garten,  which  is  a  sort  of  open 
park,  Snd  rejoins  the  Spree  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Liitaow. 
Three  canals  also,  namely,  the  former  ditch  of  the  ramparts,  with 
King's  Fosse  and  the  Sluices'  Fosse,  are  of  much  utility  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Berlin. 

Of  the  fourteen  land-gates  of  Berlin  there  is  none  to  be  compared 
with  the  Brandenburg  Gate  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  next  the 
Square  of  Paris,  in  the  Dorotheen-stadt.  It  is  a  copy  of  ths  Propylsea 
of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale.  It  was  con- 
straoted  in  1780,  and  exhibits  a  double  colonnade  of  twelve  columns 
of  the  Doric  order,  each  44  feet  in  height  and  5  feet  8  inches  in 
diameter,  which  occupy  the  centre,  witii  five  entrances  between  them, 
that  in  the  centre  having  an  iron  gate  18  feet  high ;  the  structures  on 
each  side  of  it  have  their  roofik  supported  by  eighteen  smaller  columns, 
24  feet  in  height.  The  ^)ediment,  which  rests  upon  the  twelve  larger 
and  central  columns,  is  surmounted  by  a  Victory  standing  upon  a 
car  drawn  by  four  horses  12  feet  high.  This  was  carried  off  by  the 
French  in  1807,  and  brought  back  from  France  seven  years  afterwards. 
The  entire  breadth  of  the  Brandenburg  Gate  is  190  feet  (195  Berlin 
fbet),  and  its  elevation  including  the  pediment  rather  more  than 
66  feet  The  bassi-rilievi  on  the  pediment  represent  Margrave 
Albert  AchiHee  capturing  a  standard  with  his  own  hands  from  the 
Niimberg  troops :  and  the  sculptures  in  tiiie  metopes  represent  the 
combat  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithn.  Immediately  outside  of 
this  gMe  lies  the  Thier^;arten,  which  is  laid  out  in  walks,  avenues, 
and  labyrinths.  It  contains  several  country  residences  and  gardens, 
stationary  zelte,  or  tents  for  refreshments,  a  fine  flower-garden,  public 
gardens,  the  great  area  for  military  exercise,  and  the  handsome  palace 
of  Bellevue  with  spacious  grounds  attachedl  In  this  park  is  a  statue 
of  the  late  king,  erected  in  1849,  ndur  the  Louisen  Insel — a  spot 
changed  from  a  desert  to  a  garden  bv  the  eflbrts  of  that  prince. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  buildings  in  the  Berlin  quarter  are 
the  TowQ-haH;  tho  Royal  Gymnasium,  called  the  Joachims-tbal ; 
Stw  Kicholas'  church,  built  in  1228,  the  most  ancient  church  in  the 
inby ;  the  Landsohsfte-haus,  oir  provinoial  house  of  assembly  of  Branden- 
burg ;  St  Marv's  church,  which  has  a  handsome  pulpit  of  alabaster, 
and  a  steeple  292  feet  Ingh ;  the  Lager-haus  (storehouse),  in  which 
are  sevetal  royal  manufactories ;  the  King^s  Gewerb-haus  (handicraft 
establishment) ;  the  Royal  Gymnasium  of  the  Gray  Friars,  attended 
by  more  than  400  youths ;  the  Ghorison  dmrch,  the  largest  in  Berlin  ; 
the  parochial  church,  a  cruciform  edifice,  102  t<set  long  by  51  feet 
broad :  Frederick's  Hospitid,  or  Orphan  Asylum,  which  maintains 
more  than  850  orphans,  provides  board  for  650  other  children,  and 
has  k  royal  inoculating  institution  attached  to  it ;  and  the  Stadtvogtei 
(prefecture  of  the  town),  which  contains  the  police  offices  and  the 
prisons  for  all  offenders  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civic  authorities. 

Old  Cologne,  on  \Aie  left  bank  of  the  Spree,  the  most  central  quarter 
of  Berlin,  is  ^ppro^hed  bv  the  Long  Bridge,  a  structure  of  stone,  of 
five  ardies,  165  feet  in  lengtib,  witii  an  iron  balustrade.  On  this 
bridge  stands  a  massive  equestrian  statue  of  the  great  Frederick 
WHliam,  elector  of  Brandenburg.  This  monument,  moulded  by 
SchlutM'  and  cast  by  Jacobi.  was  erected  in  the  year  1708.  The 
quarter  of  Old  Cologne  contams  the  Cathedral,  387  feet  in  length  by 
186  feet  in  breadth,  in  which  are  the  places  of  sepulture  of  several 
memben  of  the  royal  family ;  the  Town-hall  for  the  quarter,  in  which 
the  deputies  of  the  town  hold  their  meetings ;  the  Roval  Exchange ; 
the  armoury;  the  royal  stables;  and  many  other  public  buildings. 
But  the  chief  ornament  of  this  quarter  is  the  Royal  Palace,  which 
stands  in  the  Schloss  Platse,  or  Square  of  the  Palace,  an  area  1450  feet 
in  length  and  450  feet  in  width.  The  north-west  side  of  the  square 
is  occupied  by  the  Palace,  an  oblong  rectangular  building  composed 
of  fbur  courts  an4  containing  500  aabitable  imartments.  It  &  474 
feet  in  tensith,  m  f^  in  breadth,  and  l04  feet  &  height  It  contains 
tbe  jprent  nbraty   the  r6yal  treasury  ftnd  ftrchires  ddpdt ;  the  White 


Han,  whidi  has  been  recently  fitted  up  at  a  cost  of  120,0001.— in  thli 
hall  are  marble  statues  of  four  emperors  and  of  sixteen  electors  of 
Brandenburg :  it  was  the  place  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Prusdan 
parliament,  in  April  1847 ; — tod  the  museums  of  natural  history  and 
mechanical  arts,  as  well  as  of  the  fine  arts.  Three  great  redervoirs 
are  placed  over  the  principal  entrance,  which  is  an  imitation  of  l&e 
triumphal  arch  of  Severus  in  Rome:  these  reservoirs  are  kept  con- 
stantly filled  with  7000  tons  of  water.  The  gardens  at  the  back  of  this 
magnificent  edifice  are  surrounded  by  an  all^e  of  poplars  and  chest- 
nuts, but  derive  their  chief  attraction  from  the  noble  Museum,  which 
stands  at  their  north  extremity.  This  splendid  structure,  the  work 
of  Schinckel,  the  architect,  was  opened  in  August  1829.  Owing  to 
the  swampy  nature  of  the  soil  it  is  built  on  upwards  of  1000  pine- 
piles  fh)m  48  to  50  feet  in  height  Its  form  is  a  rectangular  oblong, 
281  feet  in  length  and  182  feet  in  depth.  The  principal  firont^  whidi 
fiM^es  the  gardens,  is  broken  by  a  flight  of  twenty-one  steps,  leading  to 
a  vestibule  16  feet  deep,  which  is  formed  by  eighteen  Ionic  columns. 
In  this  spacious  building  are— the  picture  gallery,  consisting  of  a 
fine  hall  208  feet  long  and  nearly  81  feet  wide ;  two  smaller  halls,  each 
125  feet  long  and  29  Hei  wide,  and  several  apartments  adjoinin|g;; 
with  collections  of  ancient  sculptures,  vases,  ancient  and  modern  coins, 
ancient  bronzes,  and  pottery.  In  front  of  the  edifice  is  a  colossal 
vase,  22  feet  in  diameter,  chiselled  out  of  native  granite,  75  tons  ih 
weight,  resting  on  a  handsome  pedestal  There  is  also'  a  Ne# 
Museum  for  collections  of  ethnological  antiquities,  casts,  engrav- 
ings, and  drawings.  On  the  stidrs  are  several  fine  sculptures  and 
frescoes. 

The  principal  building  of  the  New  Cologne  quarter  is  the  SalzhOf, 
or  Royal  Salt  Magaidne,  in  which  are  storehouses  for  salt  and  for 
millstones. 

The  Friedrichswerder  quarter  contains  the  Principal  Mint  (Haupt- 
Miinze);  the  Prince's  House;  the  Royal  Bank;  the  Huntsmen's 
House  (Lager-haua) ;  the  Palace  Court,  with  a  prison  for  ofl^ders  (^ 
higher  rank ;  tiie  College,  or  French  Gymnasium,  combhied  with  a 
theolo^cal  school;  the  Tax  Office  for  the  metropoln;  the  FSlaee  of 
the  Princess ;  the  Werder  church,  a  handsome  edifice,  built  in  the 
old  German  style  after  the  designs  of  Schinckd ;  a  splendid  Arsenal ; 
the  Royal  Foimdry ;  and  the  Royal  Guardhouse  in  the  King's  Square, 
a  quadrangular  structure  designed  by  Schinckel,  in  the  style  of  an 
ancient  castrum,  close  to  which  are  colossal  statues  of  Schamhorst 
and  BUlow,  two  celebrated  commanders  in  the  campaigns  between 
1812  and  1815.  A  handsome  bronze  monument  erected  to  Prince 
Blttcher,  consisting  of  a  statue,  which  with  its 'plinth  is  11  feet^ 
and  an  appropriately-decorated  pedestal,  which  h  18  feet  high,  the 
work  of  Kauch,  stands  between  the  Royal  Pslace  and  the  Opera 
House.  On  the  front  side  of  the  pedestal  is  an  alto-rilfevo  of  Victory 
bearing  a  tablet  between  her  hands,  with  the  following  inscription : — 
"Frederick  WiUiam  IIL  to  Field-Marshal  Prince  Blttcher  of  Wdd- 
statt,  in  the  year  1826." 

The  Dorotheen-stadt,  or  If  ew  Town  quarter,  lies  to  <he  north  of  the 
preceding,  between  the  FViedrichswerder  quarter  and  the  northern 
bend  of  the  Spree.  Its  most  striking  feature  is  the  celebrated  street 
called  Unter-den-Linden,  which  contains  two  double  lines  of  linden 
or  lime-trees ;  it  is  2744  feet  in  length,  174  feet  in  breadth,  and  affords 
the  most  attractive  promenade  in  Berlin.  'This  quarter  likewise  con- 
tains the  university  buildings,  opposite  to  which  is  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  modelled  by  Ranch,  recently  erected 
by  the  Prussian  government;  the  Opera  House,  which  was  burnt 
down  in  1643  and  rebuilt  in  the  following  year ;  the  Catholic  church 
of  Bt-Hedwig,  an  imitation  of  the  Pantheon  in  Rome ;  the  Royal 
Library,  founded  in  1661,  which  contains  500,000  volumes  Imd  ll,006 
manuscripts;  the  Vocal  Academy;  the  Royal  Academy,  conteining 
halls  and  rooms  occupied  by  the  academies  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  a  clock  illuminated  at  night,  which  serves  as  a  regulator  for  the 
other  public  clocks  in  Berlin ;  the  Observatory,  a  lofty  quadrangular 
tower,  raised  on  a  platform  86  feet  above  we  paVement ;  and  the 
Paris  Square,  on  the  west  side  of  which  the  Brandenburg  Gate  opens, 
and  the  east  side  of  which  opens  on  the  Unter-den-Linden.  The 
Weidendammer  Bridge,  which  is  wholly  of  oast-iron,  and  with  a  flat 
roadway,  rests  on  two  arched  openings  at  each  end,  with  a  passage 
for  boats  in  the  centre  about  27  feet  wide.  This  bridge  leads  to  the 
Voigtland  suburb  northwaird  across  the  Spree.  It  is  1 80  feet  in  length, 
about  85  feet  in  width  between  the  balustrades,  and  weighs  400  tons. 

The  Frederick's  Town  quarter  is  the  largest  in  Berlin.  The  western 
part  of  it  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  the  handsome  street 
called  William's  Street,  which  is  neariy  9200  feet  long.  The  other 
principal  objects  are  the  octagonal  L^ipzeger  Flatz;  the  I^onhoff 
Square,  with  its  obelisk  or  milliarium.  from  which  all  the  post-office 
diatances  axe  measured ;  the  Royal  China  Manufectorr :  the  Gymna- 
sium of  Frederick  William;  the  Collegien-haus,  which  is  the  seat  of 
the  law  commission  and  of  ths  judicial  courts;  the  Ansbach  ralace; 
the  Palace  of  tiie  Minister  of  War,  to  which  a  nne  garden  is  attached, 
and  several  ether  palaces  occu^ed  by  royal  and  ministerial  personages : 
the  Manufkctory  of  Gold  and  Silver  Works ;  the  Pftlace  of  the  ancient 
Knights  of  St  John ;  the  Theatre ;  the  Maritime  Trade  Company's 
Hotise ;  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Katuralists;  some  open  square^ 
adorned  with  boildingB  and  statues ;  uid  the  Kreutzbet^,  on  wMcli 
Bttmdii  the  miiitarjr  monun^ent  erected  In  18|0— n  tnrreted  goUUo 
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■nperqfcniGtxiTe  of  iron,  with  twelve  chapels  or  reoesses  beneath  it, 
which  are  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  Pnusians  who  fell  in  the 
twelve  principal  battles  fought  in  the  campaigns  of  1813, 1814,  and 
1815.  It  is  supported  on  a  substructure  of  stone  raised  on  a  terrace 
80  feet  in  diameter,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  oountiy  for  more 
than  thirty  miles  round.  The  '  Friedens  Denkmal,'  standing  in  Belle 
Alliance  Plats,  a  pillar  of  granite  surmounted  by  Victory,  the  work 
of  Ranch,  was  erected  in  1840  to  commemorate  the  peace  which  had 
then  lasted  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  the  yarious  suburbs,  or  Torst&dte,  of  the  Prussian  metropolis 
t3i«re  are,  besides  many  fine  streets  and  spacious  squares,  numerous 
important  public  buildings, including  the  House  of  Industry;  the 
Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind ;  the  Asylum  for  400  poor  children,  set 
on  foot  by  the  late  Professor  Wadzeck  in  1810,  and  bearing  his  name; 
the  Alexandrina  Asylum  for  24  girls ;  several  other  hospitals,  asy- 
lums,  baths,  schools,  churches,  and  royal  residences ;  the  Konigs-stadt 
Theatre,  &c.  There  are  also  manufactories  of  earthenware,  chemicals, 
and  drugs,  sugar  refineries,  and  an  extensive  paper-mill.  Near  the 
Oranienbutg  Oate,  and  outside  of  the  city  walla,  is  the  celebrated 
Iron  Foundry,  which  produces  the  beautiful  trinkets  and  other  small 
articles  in  the  composition  called  '  Berlin  iron.' 

Berlin  is  the  seat  of  civH  and  military  government  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  as  will  be  inferred  from  our  description  of  its  several 
distoicts  abounds  in  literary  and  scientific  establisnments,  which,  in 
eases  where  such  aid  appears  to  be  necessary,  are  liberally  supported 
by  the  government.  The  university,  founded  in  1810,  and  designated 
the  University  of  Frederick  William,  after  the  late  king,  contains 
above  160  professors  and  teachers,  is  attended  by  about  1200 
students,  and  possesses  a  library,  commenced  in  1880,  which  now 
includes  about  40,000  volumes.  Berlin  has  also  six  royal  gymnasia, 
or  high  schools,  taught  by  165  professors  and  attended  by  2410 
pupils;  several  public  seminaries  for  scholars;  civic  and  rural 
schools ;  the  Louise  Foundation  for  the  training  of  female  teachers ; 
a  large  number  of  private  schools,  academies  of  the  arts,  sdenoes,  and 
mechanical  pursuits,  schools  of  design,  an  academy  of  architecture, 
district  schools  for  mechanics,  superior  civic  schools,  about  thirty 
public  libraries,  valuable  collections  of  machines  and  models,  societies 
of  natural  history,  geography,  statistics,  horticulture,  medicine  and 
surgery,  pharmacy,  philomatfaics,  experimental  philosophy  and  medi- 
cine, and  the  amelioration  of  prison  discipline;  Bible  societies, 
missionary  societies;  a  central  association  for  the  circulation  of 
religious  books  in  the  Prussian  territories ;  a  '  Society  of  Friends  of 
the  Arts ;'  another  for  the  education  of  deserted  children  who  are 
received  into  the  House  of  Industry ;  a  society  for  cultivating  the  German 
language ;  an  association  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews ; 
the  Frederick's  Institute  ror  educating  60  soldiers'  children; 
several  schools  of  industry  for  children;  many  Sunday  schools;  a 
bank  for  savings ;  and  various  associations  for  the  nllef  of  the  poor. 
There  are  a  la^  number  of  hospitals  and  other  benevolent  asylums, 
some  of  which  are  richly  endowed ;  asylums  for  widows  and  destitute 
persons,  orphan  institutions,  and  numerous  private  charities  of  all 
descriptions. 

Berlin  in  the  year  1620  had  only  10,000  inhabitants,  and  in 
1688  not  more  than  18,000 ;  and  even  100  years  ago  the  population 
was  not  one-«eventh  of  its  present  amount.  Dimng  the  present 
century  the  increase  has  been  rapid:  in  1811  the  population  was 
157,696;  in  1831  it  was  246,475;  it  rose  in  1846  to  408,502;  and  in 
Hav  1852  the  population  had  increased  to  441,981.  This  number 
indudee  upwards  of  8000  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  about  7000  Jews, 
more  than  5000  descendants  of  French  Protestant  refugees,  and 
about  15,000  Catholics. 

Berlin  is  one  of  the  first  manu£EM3turing  towns  in  the  Prussian 
dominions.  Its  chief  productions  are  the  celebrated  Berlin  china, 
silks,  silks  and  cottons  mixed,  woollens,  cottons,  stockings,  and 
ribbons ;  and  next  in  order  are  gunpowder,  cast-iron  ware,  silk  hats, 
paper,  oils,  refined  sugars,  and  tobacco  and  snuff.  It  is  a  place  of 
extensive  commercial  dealings ;  at  the  head  of  its  public  mercantile 
establishments  are  the  Royal  Bank,  the  Royal  Company  for  Maritime 
Commerce  (See-handlung-eeseUschaft),  the  Cash  Association  (Cassen- 
verein),  which  was  founded  in  1828,  and  several  insurance  companies. 
There  is  a  wool-market,  the  yearly  sales  in  which  amount  to  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterlmg.  By  canals  which  connect  the 
river  Spree  with  the  Oder  on  one  hand  and  with  the  Elbe  on  the 
other,  Berlin  has  communication  with  the  Baltic  and  with  the  German 
Ocean.  It  has  also  railw^  communication  in  all  directions  by  the 
Potsdam,  Kagdebuig,  and  Hanover  railway ;  the  Leipsic  and  Dresden 
railway;  the  Hamburg  railway;  and  by  a  line  which  runs  to 
Frankfdrton-the-Oder  and  to  Breslau. 

There  are  several  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tants resort  for  amusement.  The  principal  place  of  this  kind  is  Char- 
lottenburg,  a  town  about  two  miles  and  a  half  distant,  where  there  is  a 
royal  palace  with  extensive  pleasure-g^unds ;  but  the  great  attraction 
of  the  place  is  the  fine  mausoleum  of  the  late  beautiful  and  unfortunate 
Queen  Louisa,  to  which  numbers  make  their  pilgrimage  on  the  19th  of 
July,  the  anniversary  of  her  decease.  Beyond  ike  Halle  Gate  are  the  vil- 
Ufee  of  Tempelhof,  where  there  are  two  fine  gardens,  and  Gross-Beeren, 
with  a  monument  in  commemoration  of  the  celebrated  battle  fought 
there  between  the  Prussians  and  French  on  the  28rd  of  August^  1813. 


The  origin  of  Berlin  is  uncertain ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
two  villages  of  Berlin  and  Cologne  (Koln)  became  towns  in  the  times 
of  Maigrave  Albrecht  IL,  between  the  yean  1206  and  1220.  His 
successors  surrounded  these  tovms  with  waUs,  and  they  seemed  to 
have  attained  a  somewhat  prosperous  state  about  the  period  of  the 
extinction  of  the  Anhalt  line  in  1319.  But  the  disasters  which  befel 
them  during  the  succeeding  hundred  yeara  again  reduced  them  to 
inaigniflcanca.  They  revived  however  upon  the  aoceesEioD  of  the 
house  of  Hohensollem  to  the  Brandenburg  dominions  in  1417.  The 
Burg,  built  by  the  elector  Frederick  IL  about  1448,  was  the  site  of 
the  present  Royal  Palace;  and  Berlin  became  the  residflnoe  of  its 
princes  under  John,  who  died  in  1490.  It  rose  rapidly  into  importance 
during  the  long  and  brilliant  career  of  Frederick  William,  me  great 
elector,  between  the  yean  1640  and  1688.  This  prince  eoriehed  it 
with  several  scientific  establishments  and  collections,  and  his  suooeaBor, 
Frederick  IIL,  who  afterwards  assumed  the  kingly  title^  trod  in  his 
steps ;  he  was  the  founder  of  Frederick's  Town,  the  handsomest  quarter 
of  Berlin,  and  in  1709  oonferred  the  designation  of  Royal  Residence 
Towns  on  its  respective  districts.  Even  Frederick  William  L,  in 
spite  of  his  parsimonious  halnts,  did  much  to  embellish  it,  and  abo 
levelled  many  of  the  walls  and  ramparts  which  obstructed  his 
improvements.  Far  more  however  was  done  by  Frederick  IL,  his 
son,  fh>m  whom  Berlin  derived  nearly  the  whole  of  its  present  form. 
HIb  succeesorH^  particularly  the  late  king,  have  largely  contri- 
buted to  render  this  city  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  as  well  £ar 
the  symmetry  of  its  plan  as  the  beauty  of  its  construction.  In  1760 
Berlin  was  occupied  by  a  combined  Austrian  and  Russan  force  from 
the  9th  to  the  ISth  of  October ;  a  heavy  contribution  was  exacted 
from  the  city,  and  considerable  excesses  were,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
committed  by  the  Imperialist  soldiery.  The  French  had  poeseasiaQ 
of  the  city  in  1806.  Bonaparte  entered  Berlin  on  the  2l8t  <^  October 
in  that  year,  and  till  the  disastrous  result  of  the  French  expedition 
to  Moscow  in  1812,  Prussia  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  France. 

BERMEO.    [Basque  pRoynroES.] 

BERMONDSEY.    [Subbey.] 

BERMUDAS,  THE,  or  SOMMERS'  ISLANDS,  are  mtnated  in 
the  North  AUantic  Ocean,  530  miles  E.  by  S.  (S.  from  Cape  Hatteras 
in  North  America,  the  nearest  point  of  land,  and  645  miles  N.E. 
from  Atwood's  Keys,  the  nearest  of  the  West  India  Isknds.  Wreck 
Hill,  the  western  point  of  the  group  on  the  largest  of  the  islands^ 
is  in  32"  15'  N.  kt,  64"  50'  W.  long.  In  1593  there  was  wrecked  on 
the  islands  a  French  ship,  on  board  of  which  was  one  Henry  May, 
who  appean  to  have  published  the  first  account  of  the  Bermudas  in 
English.  In  1609  Sir  George  Summon  or  Sommen  was  driven  on 
the  islands,  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  to  Virginia,  and  from  him  the 
name  of  Sommers'  Islands  was  derived.  The  Virginia  Company 
claimed  the  islands  as  the  first  discoverers,  and  sold  their  right  to  a 
company  of  120  persons,  who  having  obtained  from  King  James  in 
1612  a  charter  for  their  settlement,  sent  out  60  settlen  with  a 
governor.  The  new  colony  was  formed  on  St  George's  Island  which 
was  laid  out  and  fortified,  and  in  the  same  year  the  town  of  St^ 
George  was  commenced.  In  1619  the  islands  having  become  cele- 
brated for  their  beauty,  richness,  and  salubrity,  many  of  the  nobHity 
purchased  plantations  and  their  cultivation  was  much  encouraged ; 
the  number  of  white  inhabitants  at  the  time  amoimted  to  about 
1000.  On  the  1st  of  August  1620,  in  accordance  with  instructions 
from  the  company  in  England,  the  General  Assembly  was  instituted 
to  meet  at  the  town  of  St.  George.  The  islands  prospered  for  many 
years.  During  the  civil  wan  many  persons  of  character  and  opulence 
took  refuge  in  the  Bermudas,  among  othen  the  poet  Waller,  who 
celebrated  their  beauty  in  an  elegant  poem,  entitled  'Uie  Battle  of 
the  Summer  Islands.'  At  that  time  the  number  of  the  white 
inhabitants  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  10,000. 

The  Bermudas  have  always  remained  in  the  posBeesion  of  the 
British,  though  towards  the  close  of  the  first  An^erican  war  General 
Washington  had  an  eye  to  their  capture,  with  the  view  of  occupying 
them  as  a  station  for  vessels  of  war  for  the  annoyance  of  our  West 
India  trade,  as  the  islands  lie  directly  in  the  homeward-bound  track. 

Including  the  small  islands  the  number  in  all  is  about  300,  but 
the  large  islands  may  be  reduced  to  five,  namely,  St  George's,  St 
David's,  Long  Island  (or  Bermuda),  Somerset,  and  Ireland.  They 
lie  in  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction,  including  a  space  about 
20  miles  in  length,  and  more  than  6  miles  in  the  gr^Uest  breadth ; 
they  are  all  low,  tiie  highest  point  called  Tibb's  Hill,  at  the  southern 
extreme  of  the  large  island,  being  onlv  about  180  feet  above  the  se»> 
level.  There  are  no  springs  or  fresh-water  streams  in  the  island. 
There  are  a  few  weUs,  but  the  water  obtained  is  brackish.  Each 
house  has  a  tank  in  which  to  collect  rain-water,  and  on  the  island  of 
St  George  are  large  tanks  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  shipping. 
Most  varieties  of  rock  found  on  the  island  are  composed  of  corals 
and  shells  of  difierent  sizes,  more  or  less  consolidated  by  a  calcareous 
cement,  from  which  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Bermudas  owe 
their  existence  to  the  accumulation  of  such  materials  on  a  coral  reet 
The  Bermudas  rise  from  a  shoal  23  miles  long  and  IS  nules  broad, 
around  which  is  the  deep  water  of  the  ocean.  The  surrounding  seas 
abound  with  various  kinds  of  fish  and  turtle,  and  the  Barmudians 
are  among  the  most  dexterous  of  fishermen,  more  particular^  with 
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the  harpoon.  The  whale-fishery  whioh  is  carried  on  at  a  trifling 
oxpenae  employs  a  few  whale-boats  and  their  orews  about  throe 
months  in  the  year. 

The  climate  of  the  Bermudas  is  mild,  genial,  and  salubrious,  though 
somewhat  humid  during  a  south-wind.  Snow  seldom  falls;  rains 
are  heavy,  though  unfrequent;  and  occasionally  there  are  seyere 
thunder-storms  and  hurricanes.  The  soil  is  fertile :  barley,  oats,  peas, 
beans,  potatoes,  onions,  cabbages,  pumpkins,  melons,  &c.  are  oulti- 
Tated.  The  citron,  sweet  orange,  lemon,  and  lime  aro  of  g^ood  quality ; 
and  excellent  arrow-root  is  abundantly  grown.  The  palm-tree  grows 
in  the  isUmds,  and  its  leaves  are  exported  to  be  made  up  as  ladies' 
fans.  A  little  indigo  is  still  cultivated,  but  the  soil  it  appears  has 
become  less  suitable  than  formerly  for  its  production.  For  a  similar 
reason  coffee,  cotton,  and  tobacco  have  ceased  to  be  objects  of  attention 
to  the  planter.  Live  stock  and  flour  are  imported  from  the  American 
continentb  Fresh  butter  and  milk  are  produced  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  the  supply  required.  Ducks  are  abundant,  and  turtle  frequent 
the  island  in  summer.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  black 
swine  on  the  islands. 

The  principal  employment  is  the  building  of  vessels.  These  are 
generally  small  in  size,  and  being  constructed  of  cedar  they  are  very 
durable.  Plaiting  of  straw  and  of  the  mid-rib  of  the  palmetto  leaf 
is  also  carried  on ;  and  a  beautiful  species  of  white  freestone,  which 
is  easily  cut,  is  exported  to  the  West  Indies  for  ornamental  archi- 
tecture. Vessels  annually  visit  the  Bahamas  to  fetch  supplies 
of  salt. 

There  are  in  the  Bermudas  two  towns,  each  of  which  has  its  mayor 
and  civic  officers;  St,  Ckorge,  on  the  island  of  that  name,  and 
Hamilton,  on  the  laige  or  Bermuda  Island.  Both  towns  are  well 
built  of  white  stone.  St  George,  which  is  the  capital,  is  the  finer  of 
the  two :  it  contains  a  new  goveruinent-house,  erected  in  1847,  a 
new  jail,  an  hospital  for  insane  paupers,  and  other  public  buildings. 
A  board  of  education  was  established  in  1847,  but  the  progress  of 
instruction  among  the  whites  is  impede^l  by  the  unwillingness  of 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  schools  attended  by  coloured 
children,  and  the  difficulty  of  mftint.aining  efficient  separate  schools 
for  the  comparatively  smaU  population  of  whites.  In  general  the 
coloured  population  is  making  creditable  progress  in  education,  and 
in  acquiring  a  respectable  position  in  the  community.  The  insular 
government  consists  of  a  governor,  council,  and  legislative  assembly 
of  '^6  members,  to  which  each  of  the  nine  parishes  into  which  the 
islands  are  divided  sends  four  members:  the  population  of  the 
Bermudas  on  Januaiy  1st  1851,  exclusive  of  troops,  convicts,  and 
persons  in  government  service,  was  11,092,  of  whom  6423  were 
coloured  persons.  A  convict  establishment  has  been  formed  by 
government  on  Boaz  Island.  The  number  of  convicts  in  1850  was 
1566 ;  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  for  the  year  was  84,5052. 

A  small  dockyard  formerly  maintained  at  St.  George  has  been 
removed  to  Ireland  Island,  on  which  large  sums  have  been  expended, 
in  order  to  render  it  a  strong  post  for  a  naval  and  militaiy  depdt. 
Between  1888  and  1848  there  was  spent  in  the  public  works  upwurds 
of  300,0002.,  of  which  157,0002.  was  for  a  breakwater.  The  works 
include  a  steam  ftictory,  a  victualling  office,  storehouses,  hospitals, 
workmen's  dwellings,  ftc.  Ireland  Island  has  been  selected  for  its 
convenient  size  and  its  detached  position;  it  cannot  be  approached 
except  by  an  intricate  channel  along  the  whole  coast  from  St. 
Geoi^.  Besides  the  works  named,  defensive  works  have  been 
constructed  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  on  St.  George's,  Main,  Boaz, 
and  Ireland  islands,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  upwards  of  150,0002. 
A  causeway  to  connect  Walsingham  and  Long  Bird  Island,  constructed 
by  convict  labour,  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Island  Legislature. 

The  vessels  belonging  to  the  Bermudas  on  December  81st,  1852, 
were  42,  of  2952  tons  burden.  The  imports  in  1850  were  of  the 
value  of  130,50021 ;  the  exports  19,960^  The  revenue  in  the  same 
year  was  12,6302^;  the  expenditure  16,2272.;  a  parliamentary  grant 
of  4,0492.  more  than  covering  the  deficiency.  The  military  expen- 
diture in  1850  was  70,1602.  A  new  lighthouse  was  buUt  in  1846. 
The  ship  channel  into  St.  George's  Harbour  has  been  improved,  and 
an  opening  made  from  Stagg's  Channel  into  Great  Sound.  A  bridge 
from  Ireland  Island  to  Boaz  Island  was  completed  in  1849. 

(Smith's  EiUory  of  Virginia,  New  England,  and  the  Smnmer  laUa, 
London,  1629;  Bryan  Edwards's  History  of  West  Indies;  Colonial 
Beports,) 

BERN  {Berne),  the  most  populous  canton  of  Switzerland,  and  the 
largest  in  area  except  Grisons,  extends  about  85  miles  from  north  to 
south,  from  the  frontiers  of  the  F^nch  department  of  Haut-Rhin  to  the 
high  chain  of  Alps  which  divides  the  southern  valleys  of  the  Bernese 
Oberland  from  the  canton  of  Yalais.  Its  shape  is  very  irregular,  like 
that  of  most  Swiss  cantons ;  its  breadth  therefore  varies  considerably, 
being  greatest  in  the  southern  part  of  the  canton,  between  the  fron- 
tiers of  Uri  and  Unterwalden  to  the  east,  and  those  of  Yaud  and 
Freybuig  to  the  west,  where  it  is  about  60  miles :  more  northward, 
between  Luzem  and  Freybuig,  the  width  is  not  quite  80  miles  in 
some  places ;  it  then  increases  again  north  of  the  city  of  Bern  to 
about  50  miles  from  the  frontiers  of  Luzem  to  the  river  Doubs, 
which  forms  the  western  boimdary  on  the  side  of  France ;  but  here 
part  of  the  canton  of  Soleure  projects  into  the  Bernese  territory,  and 
Intervenes  in  the  line  of  its  breadtii.    The  area  of  the  canton  is  2556 


square  miles ;  and  its  population  according  to  the  census  of  March  1850 
was  457,921,  including  tiie  heimathlosen  and  Jews.  [Switzerland.] 
Of  the  inhabitants  54,044  are  Catholics,  and  403,769  Reformers, 
including  Protestants  of  various  sects. 

Surface. — The  southern  part  of  the  canton,  which  forms  what  is 
called  the  Bernese  Oberland,  is  very  mountainous,  consiBting  of  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Bernese  Alpd  (which  divides  it  from  the  Yalais 
and  from  Uri  and  Unterwalden)  with  their  numerous  oflbets  and  the 
high  valleys  that  lie  between  them.  Farther  north,  and  round  the 
city  of  Bern,  the  ground  although  hilly  is  not  rugged,  and  consists 
of  pleasant  fertile  valleys  and  some  level  tracts.  The  most  northern 
party  beyond  Bienne,  which  formerly  constituted  the  territory  of  the 
bishop  of  BAsel,  and  was  for  a  time  preceding  the  year  1814  included 
partly  in  the  French  department  of  Haut-Rhin,  and  partly  in  that 
of  Mont-Terrible,  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  the  various  ridges  and 
offsets  of  the  Jura  Mountains  up  to  the  frontiers  of  fVance. 

Some  of  the  higher  summits  of  the  Jura  in  the  Erguelthal,  which 
is  watered  by  the  Suae  or  Suss,  a  feeder  of  Lake  Bienne,  are  nearly 
5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  valleys  of  the  Jura  are 
principally  longitudinal.  The  largest  valleys  of  the  Jura  region  in 
this  canton  are  the  Erguelthal  just  mentioned,  the  valley  of  the  Birs, 
and  a  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Doubs.  A  little  north  of  the  elbow 
formed  by  this  last  river  on  the  west  of  the  canton  ia  the  elevated 
mass  of  Mont-Terrible,  which  stands  in  the  old  district  of  Sassgau,  and 
formerly  gave  name  to  a  French  department  The  loftiest  mountains 
of  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  the  only  mountains  of  primitive  formation, 
are  in  its  southern  part,  and  belong  to  the  great  Alpine  chain  already 
mentioned.  The  Schreckhom  rises  nearly  13,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  Wetterhom,  in  the  same  neighbourikood 
12,198  feet.  The  Jungfrau,  18,716  feet,  and  the  Fmsteraarhom,  14,109 
feet,  are  in  the  same  chain,  but  they  are  partly  in  the  canton  of  Bern 
and  partly  in  that  of  Yalais.  Extensive  glaciers  cover  the  sides  of 
these  mountains,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  'Glaciers  of 
Grindelwald  and  Lauterbrunneu,'  from  the  names  of  two  valleys  which 
unite  to  the  north  of  the  massive  projection  from  the  Jungfrau,  and 
open  into  the  valley  of  Interlachen.  East  of  the  Grindelwald,  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  lofty  masses  of  the  Schreckhom  and 
Wetterhom,  is  the  valley  of  Ober-Hasli,  traversed  by  the  Aar, 
and  famous  for  its  waterfalls.  To  the  west  of  the  valley  of  Lauter- 
brunneu is  the  Kien-thal,  which  is  separated  by  the  Blumlis-Alp 
(12,133  feet)  from  the  Kaiider-thal,  which  opens  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  Simmen-thal.  Farther  west  is  the  Ober^immen-thal,  the  longest 
valley  in  this  part  of  the  canton ;  it  is  joined  in  its  lower  part  by  the 
small  valley  of  Nieder-Simmen,  and  winding  round  between  the  loffcy 
summits  of  Niessen  (7817  feet)  and  Stockhom  (7206  feet),  opens  out 
upon  the  south-western  shore  of  Lake  Thun.  The  south-western 
angle  of  this  canton  contains  the  Gsteig-thal,  which  is  traversed  by 
the  Upper  Saane.  All  the  valleys  are  traversed  by  rivers,  most  of 
which  rise  in  gladers  in  the  Bernese  Alps,  and  form  in  their  courses 
many  fine  cascades. 

To  the  north  of  the  lakes  of  Thun  and  Brienz  lies  the  Emmen- 
thai,  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  canton.  The  upper  part  of 
the  valley  is  screened  by  high  mountains,  from  whioh  several  small 
lateral  valleys  open  into  it.  The  Hohgant  (7251  feet)  to  the  north  of 
the  Lake  of  Brienz  and  the  source  of  the  Emmen,  and  Napt  (5331  feet) 
on  the  Luzem  border,  are  the  highest  elevations  in  this  part  of  the 
canton. 

The  rest  of  the  canton  oonabting  of  the  valley  of  the  Aar  from  Lake 
Thun  to  the  Lake  of  Bieime  and  the  district  between  Bern  and  the 
Aaigau  frt>ntier  is  comparatively  level 

Mivere,  Lakee,  Ac. — The  principal  river  of  the  canton  of  Bern  is  the 
Aar,  which  has  its  source  in  the  glaciers  of  the  Finsteraarhom,  waters 
the  valley  of  the  Ober-Hasli,  crosses  the  lake  of  Brienz,  and  afterwards 
that  of  Thun,  passes  under  the  walls  of  Bern,  forming  the  peninsula 
on  which  that  city  ia  built,  and  then  winding  first  westward  and  then 
northward,  enters  the  canton  of  Soleure.  [Aa.r.]  The  other  rivers 
of  the  canton  of  Bern  are  affluents  of  the  Aar.  The  principal  are  the 
Emmen,  which  waters  the  fine  and  rich  valley  called  the  Emmen-thal, 
passes  by  Buigdorff,  and  enters  the  Aar  below  Soleure  ;  the  Simmen, 
from  which  the  district  called  Simmen-thal  takes  its  name,  empties 
itself  into  the  lake  of  Thun ;  the  Thiele,  which  is  the  outlet  of  ^e 
lakes  of  NeuchAtel  and  Bienne,  issues  out  of  the  latter  at  Nidau, 
and  faUs  into  the  Aar  after  a  short  course  to  the  north-east ;  the 
Saane  has  its  source  in  the  Gtoteig,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  after 
crossing  that  of  Freyburg,  enters  again  the  canton  of  Bern  at  Laupen, 
and  £eJ1s  into  the  Aar  above  Aarberg.  In  the  north-west  of  the  canton 
is  the  Birs,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Miinster-thal,  and  running  to 
the  north-north-east  enters  the  canton  of  B6sel,  where  it  joins  the  Rhine. 

The  principal  lakes  are  those  of  Bienne,  Brienz,  and  Thun.  The 
Lake  of  Bienne  (in  German  '  Bieter-eee*)  is  entirely  within  the  canton, 
but  the  shore  of  its  south-western  comer  is  on  the  botmdaiy  of  the 
canton  of  NeuchftteL  The  lakes  of  Bieime  and  NeuchAtel  are  both 
expansions  of  the  river  Thiele,  the  bed  of  which,  with  that  of  the 
Lower  Aar,  form  the  natural  separation  between  tiie  region  of  Jura 
and  that  of  the  Alps.  Lake  Bienne  is  about  9  miles  in  length  from 
south-west  to  north-east^  and  has  a  breadth  of  nearly  3  miles  in  its 
widest  part  Its  surfiioe  is  1388  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  178 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva^  and  8  feet  lower  than 
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ttiftt  of  Lttko  KMidiftteL  It  bi  nr  ftefc  deep,  Mid  It  abouidB  in  flsh. 
The  TUele  tnTenee  it  hi  its  Whole  length,  and  emerging  from  its 
ttorth-etetera  extremity,  runs  into  the  Aar  a  few  miles  below  the  lake^ 
The  small  island  of  St-Pierre,  on  which  Roussean  resided  for  two 
motttiis  in  1765,  Is  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the 
like,  a  little  abore  the  month  of  the  Suae,  stands  the  little  town  of 
Biehne^  whieh  is  defended  by  walls  and  towers,  and  has  about  8000 
inhabitants.  The  Chasseral-Gestler  Mountains,  a  high  ridge  of  the 
Jnra  system,  separates  the  Lake  ot  Bienne  from  the  Ergael-fchal, 
through  whioh  the  Suae  runs  nearly  in  an  eastern  direction,  and  then 
turning  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Chaaseral,  runs  south-sonth- 
eastward  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  lake.  The  Chaaseral 
is  5S0O  feet  abore  the  sea ;  there  are  magnificent  Tiews  from  its  crest 
hi  clesr  weather.  At  the  point  where  the  Thiele  issues  from  the  lake 
js-  the  little  town  and  castle  of  Nydam,  The  castle  is  flanked  by 
round  towers  and  surmounted  by  a  tall  keep ;  the  family  to  whom 
it  belonged  is  extinct,  and  this  castle  is  now  used  as  a  cantonal  salt- 
store.  On  the  lake-shore  near  the  NenchAtel  frtmtier  is  Newvitte,  a 
•mail  town  of  1200  inhabitants ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake 
is  Brlaoh,  with  500  inhabitants  and  an  old  casiie  now  used  as  a  prison. 

The  lakes  of  Brienz  and  Thun  are  expansions  of  the  Aar.  They 
are  separated  by  the  fertile  and  picturesque  district  of  Interlaken  or 
Interlaehen.  Lake  Bri^ne,  celebrated  for  its  fine  mountain  soenery, 
is  about  8  miles  long  and  8  miles  broad  in  its  widest  part  Its  depth 
▼arise  from  600  feet  near  the  mouth  of  iAie  Giessbaeh  (which  enters 
the  lake  on  its  sontii-eastem  shore,  and  is  famous  for  its  cascades  down 
the  pine-clad  mountains)  to  2100  feet.  Its  suriHoe  is  10  feet  abore 
^t  of  Lake  Thun,  and  850  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  lake 
abounds  in  fish ;  one  sort^  called  '  brienz-ling,'  are  salted  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  neighbouring  districts.  It  is  entireh'  surrounded  by  high 
mountains  except  towards  the  south-west:  the  Ftolhom,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  lake,  fiarms  a  magnificent  object  in  the  panorama. 
The  Aar  enters  its  eastern  end  after  trsTttvinff  the  ralley  of  Hasli ;  a 
little  way  ft*om  the  lake,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  are  seen  the 
celebrated  falls  of  Reichenbach,  by  which  the  little  rivet  of  Reichen- 
bach  descends  neariy  2000  feet  by  a  succession  of  leaps.  About  a 
mile  higher  up  the  river  is  MeMngen,  the  chief  place  in  the  valley  of 
Hasli,  with  a  population  of  about  700,  and  famous  for  its  fine  alpine 
scenery,  precipitous  mountains,  hanging  woods,  foaming  cascades,  and 
snowy  peaks.  The  fall  ot  the  Alpbach,  celebrated  for  ito  triple  circu- 
lar iris  when  the  morning  sun  shines  upon  it,  is  near  Meh^ngen.  The 
Alpbadi  is  subject  to  sudden  and  impetuous  floods,  whioh,  sweeping 
along  vast  quantities  of  disintegrated  lias  and  marl  from  the  strata 
along  its  iMd,  has  frequently  done  great  damage  In  the  valley.  To 
guard  against  its  dissstrous  inundations,  a  stone  dyke  1000  feet  long 
and  8  feet  wide  has  been  constructed  across  the  valley.  The  men  (rf 
Hasli  have  been  always  famous  for  their  strength  and  skill  in  wrest- 
ling :  the  Women  are  less  ugly  than  those  of  many  other  Swin  valleysi 
At  the  east  end  of  the  Lake  of  Brienz,  on  a  narrow  ledge  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  is  the  little  town  of  Brienz :  populaoon,  8000.  A 
road  leads  up  the  Asr  to  the  Ckimsel  Pass.  Above  the  beautiful 
green  valley  of  Ober-Hasli  the  Aar  forms  perhaps  the  finest  cataract 
m  Switcerlattd^  filling  more  than  100  feet  at  one  dash  down  a  gloomy 
goi^p  fringed  with  dark  forests  of  fir.  The  Erienbaish,  another  stream 
potmag  in  from  the  right,  takes  the  same  leap>  sad  mbgles  its  waters 
in  mid-ahr  with  those  of  the  Aar. 

The  Aar  on  emerging  from  the  Brienzereee  runs  through  the  dis- 
trict of  Interlaehen  in  a  south-west  direction  for  about  three  miles,  and 
tiben  enters  the  ThunernMe  or  lake  of  Thun.  The  village  of  InierkUtm 
or  Inteiiachen,  prettily  situated  in  a  Httle  plain  between  the  two  lakes^ 
With  a  distant  view  of  the  Jungfrau  and  within  easy  distance  of  some 
of  the  finest  views  in  Switzetiand,  consists  of  stniggling  whitewashed 
lodging-hooMS  and  several  boarding-houses,  the  resort  of  great  num- 
bers of  foreignett  in  summer.  It  took  its  name  from  the  Augustinian 
monastery  of  Inter^kums  ('between  the  lakes'),  now  suppnssed. 
interlaehen  is  the  centre  whence  the  beauties  of  the  valleys  of  Lauter- 
brunnen  and  GrindelwiJd  are  usually  explored.  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  village  itself  is  verv  pretty,  and  clothed  with  magnificent 
walnut-trees.  At  a  short  distance  west  from  Interlaehen.  on  the 
right  bank  6f  tiie  Aar^  is  UiUet-§em  (whieh  name  means  'midway 
between  the  lakes'),  an  old  Swisa  viLlaffe  composed  entirely  of 
wooden  hottses  mellowed  and  browned  wi%  age ;  some  of  them  are 
200  years  old :  population,  1000.  The  only  stone  buildings  in  Unter- 
seen  are  the  ca^le  and  the  toWn-hall.  The  Lak$  of  Tknn  is  about 
12  miles  long  and  about  2  miles  wide.  The  shores  along  its  ncrth- 
wevtem  part  sre  laid  out  in  villa  and  garden-grounds ;  the  eastern 
part  of  the  north  shorey  whidi  is  skirted  by  the  cairiage-road  fh>m 
Thttil  to  Interlaehen,  U  predpitoua  From  the  south  shore  fine  views 
are  obtained  of  the  Stockhom,  with  its  sharp  projecting  peak  Uke  a 
hoin.  and  of  the  pyramid  of  Nlessen  surmounted  by  its  cone.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Kander  is  an  interesting  deltoid  formation,  several 
hundred  acres  in  extent,  formed  within  a  century  and  a  half  by  the 
deposits  of  the  river  round  the  termination  of  an  artificial  bed  opened 
first  in  1714.  Iron  steam-boats  ply  on  Lake  Thun.  The  town  of 
Tkwi,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aar,  a  little 
below  the  point  where  the  crystal  river  emeiiges  from  Lake  Thun,  has 
about  6000  Inhabitants,  m  most  remarkable  8tructnx«a  are  the 
«iiittcb>  the  f^daldAsUe,  which  Is  said  to  have  been  built  aboT«  700 


♦eftrs^  and  the  town-halL  The  town  has  soma  ■nk-manuftetavieai,  and 
u  a  favourite  place  of  residenoe  on  aooount  of  its  beaotiftil  envirooa. 
In  summer  the  population  is  largely  increased  by  visitors  and  touxiaka 
to  the  Berneee  Oberland.  The  Swiss  Oonfederation  maintain  a  mili- 
tary school  at  Thun.  The  views  of  the  lake  and  the  Alpa,  with  their 
snows,  glaciers,  woods,  and  glens,  teom  Thun  and  its  neig^bomiioody 
are  themes  of  universal  apinroval  and  delighl 

Climate,  Produce,  Ac. — The  dimale  and  prodnoe  vaiy  greatly 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  gnmnd  and  ^e  position  of  the  'rolleya. 
The  Oberland,  or  southern  part,  it  very  cold  In  winter :  cattle  fenaa 
the  chief  proper^  of  the  InhaMtants.  The  Simmen-tfaal  is  the  best 
valley  in  tbis  diateiet  The  central  part  of  the  canton,  near  Bern,  the 
country  between  the  Aar  and  the  Emmen,  and  the  distriei  eas*  of  the 
latter  river  towards  Lusern  constitute  the  finest  and  most  fectSe  psxt  of 
the  canton,  and  produce  con,  fruits,  snd  rich  pastnrea.  Tbefiurnsan 
extensive,  the  fturmers  wealthy,  and  their  houses,  built  mostly  of  wood, 
are  roomy  and  comfortable.  This  is  the  richest  agrieultnnl  district 
in  Switzerland. 

The  fetrm-houses  in  the  Enunen-thal  have  more  even  than  the  uanal 
amplitude  of  roof,  and  appear  to  contain  within  their  wooden  bounda- 
ries, and  the  supplementary  space  over  whiidi  the  immenae  thatch 
spreads  itself,  every  kind  of  country  comfort  and  all  the  ruatie  and 
appropriate  litter  of  tiie  Beraeae  cottages :  milk-pails  fredily  aeovred, 
and  ranged  In  the  sun;  wood  piled  up,  or  heibs  ^readout  to  dry;  here 
an  array  of  bee-hives,  there  an  accumulation  cf  rake%  barrowa,  and 
all  the  implements  of  husbandry;  and  everywhere  a  profusiafn  of 
maigueritea  and  hollyhocks,  giving  to  the  Httle  gardens  a  gay  bloom. 
There  is  in  tiiis  country  a  prodi^dity  of  homed  cattie,  and,  what  a 
paaser-by  can  better  appreciate,  pleasant  villages.  Cresm,  hoiiey^  and 
butter  are  the  overflowmgs  of  the  land. 

The  canton  of  Bern  produces  oom  and  potatoes^  though  not 
sufiicient  for  the  consumption  of  the  population,  but  fruit  in 
abundance,  especially  apples,  pears,  plums,  nuts,  and  cherriea.  Fran 
the  cherriea  the  spirit  called  kirsdiwaaBcr  is  made,  whid^  as  weU  aa 
the  extract  from  abainth  or  wormwood,  are  arttclea  of  common  use  in 
Switaeriand.  Beer  and  cider  are  made  in  the  countiy.  The  vine 
thrives  in  a  few  districts,  chiefiy  in  that  of  Nydau  near  the  Lake  of 
Bienne^  where  wine  is  made.  Hemp  and  fiax  are  also  among  the 
products  of  the  soil ;  but  cattle  and  the  produce  of  the  daizy  oooati- 
tute  the  chief  wealth  of  the  country ;  eheeee  is  made  in  abundaaee  for 
exportation,  eapecially  in  the  valleys  of  Emmen-'thal,  Simmen-^hal,  end 
Qessenai,  or  flaanmi.  Irri^tion  and  the  making  of  artificial  meadofwm 
are  much  followed  in  the  valleys,  and  the  mountaina  afford  apommsr 
pasture  in  abundance.  There  are  dairies  in  common,  where  the  mflk 
of  sevenl  herds  is  put  together  and  made  into  biikter  and  cheeas. 
Hie  numbers  of  homed  cattle  and  pigs  are  veiy  large.  Hossea  are 
not  numerous;  those  of  the  Emmen*aial  are  considered  Hie  beat.  Tlie 
diief  mineral  products  are  iron,  lead,  capper,  granite,  limeetone, 
marble,  gypsum,  freestone,  marl,  &&  There  are  nnmeroua  mineaal 
springs. 

The  eanton  of  Bern  is  not,  properiy  speaking,  a  manufrbetoriqg 
country.  Linsn,  leather,  some  silks,  ooarse  woollens,  and  p^er; 
mathematical  inatrumenta,  watches,  jewellery,  firearms,  and  gonr 
powder  are  made.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Jura,  there  sre  iron-weeks  and 
foundriee,  the  iron-ore  being  found  in  abundance  in  the  monntaina. 
Wooden  wares  and  toys  are  exdnaively  made  in  the  Oberland  and  the 
Jura  region.  Timber  for  building  and  friel  are  supplied  by  the 
mountain  fbrest%  and  ftom  oilier  woods  in  asveral  pwta  of  the  low> 
lands.  l%e  prinoq)al  timber-trees  in  the  mountaini  are  pinea 
and  oeeoiL 

Eduoation  of  the  maeses  is  well  attended  to;  and  for  anparier 
instruction  there  are  nnmeroua  and  exoellent  eetaMiahmsBtB,  com- 
prising the  vniversity  of  Bern,  several  nomal  aehools,  and  a  literacy 
and  mdustrial  institution  at  UofwyL 

AnmaU. — ^The  lakes  of  Bienne  and  Thun  and  the  river  Aar  abonnd 
with  trout  and  nlmoh.  Harea,  diamois^  marmots^  snd  partridges  are 
the  principal  game.  Boars  and  wolves  are  found  in  the  higher  Alps^ 
but  in  small  numbers.  Among  the  birds  of  prey,  the  Lsmmer- 
geyer,  the  great  vulture  of  the  Alps,  is  the  laigeet,  though  not  very 
common :  some  are  of  very  great  sine,  snd  will  csrty  off  a  lamb  to  tbe 
mountains,  frt>m  whidi  drcumstance  thdr  name  la  derived. 

CbMaMmtea<tea«.-^The  roads  through  the  canton  of  Bern  are 
wide,  well  constructed,  and  kept  in  excellent  repur.  Even  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Oberland  many  of  the  roads  are  practicable  for  the  car- 
riSges  of  the  oountry.  Hie  maila  and  stag»«i«Bhea  are  also  very  well 
ocganlsed.  The  inns  on  the  road  are  good.  It  hafi  been  obaerved 
that  the  roads  and  the  pubHo  buildings  Sre  the  only  nuttnificent  wosks 
in  the  eanton  of  Bern.  The  meet  important  roads  are  tnoee  from  Bern 
to  Zurich,  to  BAsel,  and  to  Geneva;  from  the  Zurich  route  a  road 
leads  up  the  Bmnien-thal  througli  Burgdorf,  and  from  Bern  two  roada 
run  southward,  one  up  eadi  bank  of  tne  Aar  to  Thun»  whence  other 
linea  branch  off  along  the  lakes  and  to  the  valleys  of  Uie  Obefhaid. 
A  system  of  radlways  has  been  projected,  of  which  Bern  ia  the  centra 
One  great  line  is  to  run  westward  firom  Bern  along  the  aoutfaem  ahorea 
of  lakes  Morat  and  Neudi4tel  to  Iverdun,  whence  it  will  proceed  south 
by  west  to  the  north  shor^  of  the  Ldcs  of  Geneva  and  along  thai  lake  to 
Coppet.  A  north'casti'm  line  to  oonsect  Bam  with  Biaal  eroaaas  the 
aaaton  to  the  Lower  SmaMfi,  thsb  ator^  tba  TnUey  of  fba  Aar  ta 
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Oltea,  whence  ilia  line  is  to  be  oontinued  narUi*we9twftrd  to  BAsel, 
and  branches  are  to  run  to  Luzem  and  Zurich.     [Switze&lavd.] 

IHvitioM  and  Towns. — The  canton  is  divided  mto  districts  or  pre- 
fectships,  formerly  called  bailiwicka,  of  which  there  are  22  in  the  old 
territory  of  Bern :  namely,  Bern,  Seftigen,  Hidau,  Aarberg,  Praubrun- 
nen,  Bui^dorf,  Wangen,  Aarwangen,  Trachaelwald,  Signau,  Eonol- 
fingen,  Thun,  Interlachen,  Laupen,  Erlaoh,  Buren,  Ober«immen-thal, 
^iederaimmen-thal,  Saanen,  Frutigen,  Ober-Haali,  and  Schwarsanbuig; 
and  six  in  the  territories  acquired  in  1816  :  namely,  Bienne,  Neuveville, 
Porentrui,  Delemont^  Val  Moutier,  and  the  Bivuel-thaL  The  town* 
of  the  canton,  besides  Bern,  are — ^Bienne,  Buxgdor^  Thun,  Porentrui, 
and  Delemont. 
Bern  is  described  in  a  separate  article.  [Bern.] 
Bierme  and  27iun  have  been  already  noticed  above. 
Burgdorf,  also  called  Berthoud,  is  prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Enunen,  11  miles  N.&  from  Bern,  and 
has  about  6000  inhabitants.  It  is  an  ancient  place.  It  was  sui^ 
rounded  by  walls  in  the  12th  century,  and  the  old  castle  in  which 
Pestalozzi  first  developed  his  system  of  teaching  is  said  to  date  from 
the  7th  century.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Little  Burgogne,  and 
the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Zahringen  and  afterwards  of  the  counts 
of  Kyburg,  one  of  whom,  Count  Berchthold,  sold  the  town  to  the 
Bernese  in  1384.  Buigdorf  is  now  of  importance  only  as  affording  a 
dep6t  for  the  linen,  cheese,  and  other  products  of  the  Emmen-thaL 

J^Qrentruif  or  Brun(rut,  in  1793  made  the  capital  of  the  French 
department  of  Kont-Tenible,  and  subsequently  comprised  in  that  of 
Haut-Rhin,  is  situated  near  the  IiYench  frontier  in  the  most  northern 
part  of  the  canton,  40  miles  N.N.W.  from  Bern,  and  has  about  2500 
inhabitaats,  who  manufacture  beer,  leather,  and  woollen  cloth. 

DeUttKffU,  or  Jkltberg,  17  miles  £.  from  Porentrui,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Some  and  near  its  confluence  with  the  Bin*,  where 
are  ruins  of  ancienl  Roman  bath&  It  is  a  well-built  little  town  ivith 
about  1500  inhabitcmts,  and  has  been  long  fBtmous  for  its  Unen- 
bleacheries  and  its  manufacture  of  watches.  The  neighbouring 
mountains  are  rich  in  iron-ore. 

Hutorieal  Sketch,  —The  government  of  Bern  was,  until  the  end  of 
the  last  centuiT,  in  the  hands  of  a  council,  called  the  Council  of  Two 
Hundred,  which  consiBted  in  fact  of  299  members,  chosen  exclusively 
from  among  the  burghers  of  Bern.  All  the  rest  of  the  canton  was 
subject  to  ihem.  A  senate,  elected  by  the  great  council  from  among 
its  own  members,  h^ld  the  executive  power.  A  schultheiBS,  or  avoyer, 
was  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  republia  The  commonwealth  being 
in  its  origin  limited  to  the  town,  which  was  a  free  imperial  city,  having 
received  a  charter  from  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  dated  Hay  l2lC 
all  the  citiaens  who  were  possessed  of  a  house  in  it  had  a  vote  in  the 
gMioral  assembly,  which  elected  the  magistrates  and  the  council  of 
government  By  degrees  the  members  of  the  sovereign  council 
remained  for  life,  and  the  vacancies  were  filled  up  by  the  council 
itaelf,  mostly  from  a  small  number  of  influential  families.  ICanv  of 
the  neighbouring  feudal  nobles  became  buighers  of  Beni,  whilst 
others  fought  sgainst  the  ruling  commonwealUi,  and  were  successively 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  give  up  or  seU  part  or  the  whole  of  their 
territories  to  the  city,  which  tlnis  became  poaaessed  of  extensive 
domains.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  state  of  Bern.  Rudolf  of 
Hababuxg  attacked  Bern  in  vain  in  1288.  His  son  Albert  n^rched 
against  Bern  in  1298,  and  was  defeated  at  Donnerbuhlen  by  thp 
Bernese,  led  by  Ulrich  von  Erlach.  In  1339  the  emperor  Louis  of 
Bavaria  declared  war  against  Bern.  The  Bemeee,  commanded  by 
Rudolf  von  Erlach,  son  oi  Ulrid^  and  reinforced  by  1000  men  from 
the  three  forest  cantons,  met  the  enemy  at  Laupen  on  the  21st  of 
June,  and  with  only  6000  men  completely  defeated  the  proud  chivalry 
opposed  to  them.  This  victofr  consolidated  the  power  of  Bern, 
which  became  henceforth  the  principal  state  of  all  western  Helvetia. 
In  1362  Bern  was  adnutted  into  the  Swiss  Confederation,  of  which  it 
formed  the  eighth  canton.    [Switzsblaxo.] 

In  1416  Bern  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Aaxgan  from  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  added  it  to  its  dominions.  In  1476  it  sustained  the 
attack  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  who|nthe  Bernese, 
assisted  by  their  Swiss  confederatei^  defeated  at  Granson  and  Morak 
In  1628  Biem  adopted  the  Reformation,  but  the  change  wi^  effected 
without  violence,  and  the  revenues  of  the  suppreased  monasteries 
were  applied  to  the  sunport  of  the  reformed  clergy,  to  the  foundation 
of  schools,  and  other  charitable  purposes.  In  1636  the  Bernese  took 
the  Pays  de  Vaud  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  attacked  Geneva,  the  ally  of  Bern.  By  a  subsequent  treaty 
the  Pays  de  Yaud  was  fonnally  ceded  by  the  duke,  and  for  nearly 
three  centuries  after,  the  territory  of  3eni  continued  to  extend 
over  the  finest  part  of  Switaerland,  from  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  to  those  of  the  Rhine,  besides  several  bailiwicks  which  it 
possessed  in  common  with  other  cantons  in  Thurgau  and  other  parts. 
The  French  republic,  in  its  career  of  aggreeBion^  did  not  respect  the 
■eutrality  of  Switzerland.  The  Directory  found  a  pretext  for  aggres- 
sion upon  Bern  in  the  comf^aints  oi  some  refugees  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  who  daim^d  political  rights  for  their  oountiy.  A  French  army 
entered  the  Pays  de  Vaud  in  1798,  and  declared  that  country  inde- 
pendent of  Ben.  They  next  demanded  that  the  government  of  Bern 
itself  should  be  made  democratio,  and  after  a  severe  campaign  the 
town  of  Bern  capitulated.    The  Fren<^  seiced  upon  thb  treasury  at 


Bern,  where  they  ^nnd  ahpve  30,000,000  of  francs  in  ffold  and  f ilver« 
and  they  emptied  the  araenal,  which  was  well  stocked  with  arms  and 
ammunition  of  every  sort 

After  several  years  of  civU  and  foreign  war,  attended  by  dreadful 
calamities^  the  Act  of  Mediation  by  Bonaparte  in  1803  organised 
Switzerland  into  nineteen  cantons,  of  which  Bern  was  one,  Aacgau  ^ 
and  Vaud  being  definitively  separated  from  it  In  1816  a  new  federal 
pact  was  framed,  and  was  guaranteed  bv  the  allied  powers.  The 
territories  of  the  former  bishop  of  Bftsel  which  had  been  annexed  to 
France  were  given  to  the  canton  ot  Bern,  which  thus  became  ogain  one 
of  the  lai^^t  and  by  fSur  the  most  populous  canton  ot  all  Switzerland. 
The  constitution  of  the  canton  at  the  same  time  was  again  made  more 
aristocraUcal ;  200  of  the  members  of  the  sovereign  council  were 
chosen  from  among  the  buighers  of  Bern  by  a  commission  of  the 
council  itself,  the  remaining  99  being  chosen  from  the  rest  of  the 
canton  by  the  electoral  colleges  of  the  various  districts.  The  old 
patrician  fietmilies  resumed  their  influence  over  the  elections,  and  th^ 
office  of  couDcillor  was  again  for  life.  The  city  of  Bern  became  for 
periods  of  two  years  and  alternately  with  Zurich  fMid  Liizem  the 
seat  of  the  Swiss  Diet,  which  thus  conferred  upon  the  canton  the 
privileges  of  the  vorort,  or  directing  canton  of  the  confederation.  In 
1831  a  complete  and  radical  change  was  made  in  the  constitution  of 
the  canton.  The  election  of  the  members  in  town  and  country  was 
given  to  the  respective  constituencies,  the  number  of  members 
returned  "by  each  district  being  in  proportion  to  its  population ;  the 
superiority  of  the  buighers  of  Bern  over  the^  country  was  efface^  all 
privileges  of  persons  and  families  were  abolishend,  the  censorahq»  was 
suppressed,  a  municipal  oiganisation  was  given  to  the  communes,  the 
debates  of  the  sovereign  council  were  made  public,  and  other  regul** 
tions  of  a  popular  nature  were  enactet}.  Bern  thus  became  a 
democratic  republic,  and  has  ever  since  taken  the  lead  of  the  movement 
party  in  Switzerland.  In  the  revolution  of  Switzerland  which  was 
effected  in  1847,  and  by  which  the  confederation  of  independent 
cantons  was  changed  into  a  compact  republic  directed  bv  a  central 
government,  B^ti  became  Uie  sovereign  canton,  and  the  city  of 
Bern  was  chosen  by  the  National  Council,  1848,  as  the  capital  of 
Switzerland.    [SwrizsBLAND.1 

The  language  of  the  people  of  the  canton  of  Bern  is  the  Swiss- 
German,  but  various  dialects  prevail  in  the  different  districts  or 
valleys.  The  dialect  of  the  Ober-Hasli  is  peculiar,  and  is  8ai4  to 
contain  many  Swedish  words  or  roots.  Almost  all  the  educated 
people  of  the  towns,  and  especially  of  Bern,  understand  and  speak 
French.  In  some  of  the  valleys  of  the  former  bishopric  of  BSbel, 
French  is  spoken  by  the  people  in  general 

BERN,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  since  1848  of  the 
whole  of  Switzerland,  was  founded  in  11 91  by  Berchthold  or  Berthold  Y., 
duke  of  Zahringen,  for  the  purpose  of  keepix^  in  check  his  refractory 
nobility.  In  1218  Bern  was  made  an  imperial  city  by  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  A  ^;reat  fire  destroyed  the  whole  town  in  X406,  after 
which  it  was  rebuilt  on  its  present  regular  plan. 

Bern  is  situated  in  46**  66^  64"  N.  lat,  7**  26'  £.  long.,  on  a  somewhi^t 
long  and  elevated  peninsula,  about  1600  feet  above  the  sea,  formed 
by  the  river  Aar,  which  runs  on  three  sides  of  it ;  the  fourth  is  open 
to  the  west  snd  fortified.  There  is  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Aar,  alxsut 
260  feet  Ions.  The  town,  which  contains  27,476  inhabitants, 
according  to  the  Census  of  March  I860,  may  justly  be  reckoned 
among  &e  most  elegant  cities  in  Europe.  Its  style  of  building  is 
very  regular,  without  appearing  monotonous ;  the  streets,  which  ^re 
punfied  bv  rills  of  water  and  flanked  by  hoiftes  built  of  massive 
stone,  are  broad,  and  run  parallel  from  east  to  west ;  they  have  fop 
the  most  part  arcades  on  both  sides  with  good  shops,  ^d  oommum- 
cate  by  cross  streets.  There  is  a  great  number  of  fountains  in  the 
city,  many  of  them  ornamented  with  statues  of  mvthic  or  historic 
personages.  On  the  upper  foimtain  in  the  principal  street  is  a  bear 
(the  favourite  device  of  the  town)  iirmed  cap-a-pie.  Indeed  the 
animal  both  living  and  in  effigy  seems  in  great  lavour  and  request  in 
BeriL  In  the  mam  street  also  are  three  ancient  watch-towers,  one  of 
which,  the  dock-tower,  dates  from  1191,  and  though  now  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  it  guarded  the  outer  waU  of  Berchthold's  Founda- 
tion. This  tower  contains  some  curious  dock-striking  machinery, 
which  puts  in  motion  a  great  number  of  small  figures,  induding  % 
procession  of  bean  of  course. 

Of  all  the  buildings  th^  Miinsteiy  or  Cathedral,  is  the  moat 
remarkable.  It  is  built  in  the  gothic  stvle^  and  is  160  feet  long  and 
80  feet  broad;  the  steeple  is  left  unfinished.  The  west  entrance  U 
adorned  with  sculptures  representing  the  last  judgment  On  the 
windows  ace  painted  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  buighers  of  Bern.  On 
the  walls  are  tablets  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  Bernese  who  fell 
fighting  against  the  French  in  1798.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  distinguished  for  its  simple  modem  architecture.  Among  other 
large  and  elegant  buildings  are  the  Biiigerspital  and  Inselspita) 
(citizen  and  idand  hospital),  which  latter  alone  forms  a  whole  street 
The  town-hall  is  an  old  and  heavy  building,  which  presents  nothing 
remarkable.  The  oom-magazine,  a  large  and  splendid  building,  rcstp 
on  thirty-four  pillars.  The  new  prison  and  house  of  correction,  built 
of  freestone  is  the  laigest  edifice  of  the  kind  in  Switzerland.  The 
arsenal;  the  orphan-house^  the  theatre,  the  casino,  the  library,  and  the 
museum,  ar^  also   fine  buildings.      T^e  muaeuni  contains  a  Qne 
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collection  of  Swiss  natural  productions,  including  bean  from  a  week 
old  to  extreme  old  age,  chamois,  St-Beiuard's  dogs,  lammergeyera,  &a 
The  town  library  contains  40,000  volumes.  The  barriires  of  Aaibeig 
and  Murten  are  very  handsome ;  near  the  former  is  the  barengraben 
(bear-ditch),  in  which  for  several  centuries  a  number  of  bears  have  been 
kept  at  the  public  expense. 

The  fortifications  have  been  converted  into  public  walks,  which 
overlook  the  Aar.  The  best  promenades  are  the  Platform  and  the 
Enge.  The  former  runs  along  a  terrace  108  feet  high  above  the  Aar, 
shaded  by  noble  chestnut-trees,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  walks  in 
Switzerland.  The  latter,  which  is  about  a  mile  outside  the  Aarbeig 
Gate  beyond  the  bear-ditch  and  the  shooting-house,  is  fiimous  for  its 
magnificent  views  of  the  Bernese  Alps.  The  very  extensive  grave-yard 
Monbijou,  in  summer  resembles  a  rich  garden. 

Bern  is  not  properly  a  manufacturing  place :  as  a  trading  town  it  is 
not  inconsiderable.  The  chief  trade  is  with  the  produce  of  the 
country.  There  ue  frequent  exhibitions  of  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural products.  A  good  deal  of  banking  and  minting  business  is 
transacted  in  the  town.  The  manufactures  include  gunpowder,  beer, 
leather,  straw  hats,  mathematical  instruments,  paper,  &c.  There  are 
numerous  educational  establishments  in  Bern,  the  principal  of  which 
is  the  academy,  which  has  been  changed  into  a  university  since  1834. 
The  name  of  the  town  is  said  to  be  the  old  Suabian  word  for  Bear, 
the  site  of  the  town  having  been  originally  a  favourite  haunt  of  the 
aoimaL  Foreign  consuls  reside  in  Bern.  Bern  is  the  birthplace  of 
Haller,  to  whom  a  statue  is  erected  in  the  botanic  garden.  Before  the 
revolution  of  1847  the  Swiss  Diet  held  its  sessions  in  Beni,  Zurich,  and 
Liizem  alternately.  The  Diet  held  its  sittings  in  the  former  liarksmaus 
Guild,  now  called  the  Standes-Haus ;  and  here  we  believe  the  Federal 
Assembly  of  Switzerland  still  holds  its  sessiona     [Switzkblakd.] 

BERNARD,  ST.,  one  of  the  chief  mountain-passes  in  the 
Pennine  chain  of  Alps  between  the  Swiss  Yalais  and  Piedmont  The 
road  that  traverses  it  leads  from  Martigny  and  the  villages  of  Liddes 
and  St.-Pierre  in  the  Yalais  to  St-I^my  and  Aosta  in  Piedmont 
This  pass,  which  is  rather  more  steep  and  difficult  on  the  Swiss  than 
on  the  Italian  side,  was  fonnerly  practicable  the  whole  way  only  for 
mules  and  pedestrians ;  but  in  recent  times  the  road  has  been  greatly 
improved,  so  that  it  is  passable  for  the  light  cars,  or  char-k-bancs,  of 
th^  country.  The  most  elevated  part  of  the  passagb  of  the 
St-Bemard  is  a  long  and  nairow  valley,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
occupied  by  a  lake.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  which  is 
frozen  during  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year,  stands  the  celebrated 
hospice,  or  monastery  of  St-Bemard,  at  an  elevation  of  8172  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake  there  is 
a  small  level  space,  called  the  Plain  of  Jupiter  or  Jove,  where  in 
ancient  times  there  stood  a  temple  of  that  god,  and  probably  a  house 
of  refuge,  built  by  the  Romans.  From  tiie  temple  the  mountain 
derived  its  name,  it  being  anciently  called  Mons  Jovis,  which  Latin 
denomination  was  oorrupted  into  Mont-Joux ;  and  it  bore  the  latter 
name  imtil  (as  it  is  generally  stated)  the  celebrity  of  the  hospice 
of  St-Bemard  gave  it  a  new  and  a  Christian  designation. 

The  hospice,  or  monastery,  was  built  by  St  Bernard  about  A.D.  962. 
It  has  been  twice  consumed  by  fire.  Its  sainted  founder  is  said  to 
have  lived  forty  years  on  the  desolate  spot.  The  monks  are  of  the 
order  of  St  Augustine.  Considerable  landed  property  was  formerly 
attached  to  this  humane  and  useful  establishment^  but  in  modem 
times  it  mainly  depended  on  annual  allowances  made  by  the  Swiss 
and  Piedmoutese  governments,  and  on  voluntarv  donations  of  private 
individuals  and  rich  travellers.  It  extended  relief  and  eleemosynary 
hospitality  (when  needed)  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men ;  and 
the  Protestant  Swiss  contributed  as  readily  to  it  as  the  Catholic  Italian. 
The  exertions  of  these  monks  to  rescue  lost  travellers  from  the  snow 
and  the  avalanche,  and  the  stories  of  their  dogs  are  well  known. 

The  monasteiy  of  the  Great  St-Bemard  is  the  most  elevated  fixed 
habitation  in  Europe  and  dose  upon  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow. 
Tremendous  rocks  and  peaks  rise  above  it  to  the  height  of  4240  feet 
in  their  highest  part  About  half  of  the  mountain  mass  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  Italy  and  half  to  Switzerland;  and  not  far 
fh>m  the  lake  there  is  a  barrier,  marking  the  fiK>ntier  between 
Piedmont  and  the  Yalais.  A  torrent  which  descends  towards  Aosta 
and  Italy  is  called  Le  Butier,  and  another  torrent  which  rushes  in  the 
opposite  direction  towards  St-Pierre  and  the  Yalais  is  named  La 
Drance  du  St-Bemard.  After  the  revolution  in  Switzerland  in 
1847  the  monks  were  expelled  from  their  hospice,  and  the  property 
of  the  monastery  sold  or  sequestrated  by  the  Swiss  government ;  which 
we  believe  has  appointed  persons  for  the  management  of  the  hospice. 

The  pass  of  the  Great  St-Bemard  was  frequently  traversed  by 
Roman  armies.  Julius  Csesar  ('  BelL  Gall.*  iiL  1^  says  that  it  was 
Qsed  by  merchants  and  traders,  who  had  to  pay  toll  to  the  tribes  that 
then  occupied  the  Alps.  The  summit  of  the  pass  was  occupied  from 
the  earliest  times  by  an  altar  to  a  Celtic  god,  who  was  replaced  after- 
wards by  the  Roman  Jupiter.  The  numerous  inscriptions  and 
votive  tablets  discovered  in  the  pass  sufficiently  attest  that  it  was 
much  frequented  in  Roman  and  m  later  times.  Charlemagne  and 
Barbarossa  led  armies  across  the  Alps  by  this  pass.  Napoleon  L  led 
an  army  of  80,000  men  with  cavalry  and  artillery  to  Italy  by  the 
Great  St-Bemard  in  liay  1800.  In  the  chapel  of  the  hospice  the 
same  emperor  erected  a  monument  to  General  Dessaix  in  1808. 


The  Liille  SL-Bemard  lies  between  Tarentaise  and  Fiodmont^  and 
forms  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Graian  Alp&    [AxFa.] 

BERNAY.    [EuRE.] 

BEBNBURG,  Duchy  of.    [Anhalt.] 

BERNBURG,  the  chief  town  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Bemboig,  is 
situated  on  the  Saale,  in  6V  47'  N.  hit,  11*  45'  R  long.,  and  at  a 
distance  of  about  15  miles  from  the  influx  of  the  river  into  the  Elbe, 
and  23  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Magdebuig.  It  consists  of  three  quaiten, 
the  Old  and  New  Towns  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  Bergstadt  (Hill- 
town)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saale ;  the  last  is  open,  but  the  two 
first  are  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  four  gate&  They  are  connectad 
by  a  stone  bridge,  173  feet  long  and  23  feet  broad,  at  the  end 
of  which,  next  to  the  Old  Town  on  the  north-west  side,  is  a  tine 
gate^  From  this  bridge  to  the  New  Town  gate  runs  a  handsome 
street,  about  1200  paces  in  length,  part  of  its  line  being  formed  by 
the  maiket-place ;  on  the  whole  the  town  is  well  built,  dean,  and 
well  paved.  The  Beigstadt  lies  partly  on  the  rapid  declivity  and 
partly  at  the  top  of  the  high  ground  which  skirts  the  Saale.  It  has 
rapidly  increased  on  account  of  the  superior  eligibility  of  its  site ; 
and  contains  the  castle,  situated  on  a  steep  hill  (in  whidi  the  Leir- 
apparent  usually  resides)  with  an  orangery,  playhouse^,  xiding-honae, 
&C.,  the  town-hall,  house  of  industry,  and  mint  Earthenware,  paper, 
and  starch  are  the  chief  industrial  products.  There  are  three 
ehurcheS)  several  chapels,  a  synagogue,  asylums  for  orphans  and 
widows,  six  schools,  and  many  benevolent  institutions  in  Bembuxg: 
The  population  amounts  to  7000.  Bembuiig  is  connected  by  railways 
with  all  parts  of  Germany,  a  brandi  line  to  Kothen,  12  miles  in 
length,  uniting  it  with  the  Leipsig  and  Magdebuig  line.  Altliongh 
Bembuiig  is  tiie  capital  of  the  duchy,  the  duke  resides  uanally  at 
BaUensladt,  a  small  town  of  about  8800  inhabitants,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Lower  Harz,  in  61*  48'  N.  lat,  11*  1%  R  long. 

BERRE.    [BOUCHSS-DU-RH6N1E.] 

BERRI,  or  BERRY,  a  fomier  province  of  France,  correaponding 
to  the  present  departments  of  Indre  and  Cher,  with  t&e  exception  of  the 
arrondissement  of  St-Amand  in  the  latter,  the  chief  part  of  which  was 
comprised  in  the  Bourbonnais.  While  the  old  territorial  diviaiona  of 
France  existed,  Bern  was  bounded  N.  by  Orl^anais;  K  and  &£.  by 
Nivemais  and  Bourbonnais;  S.  and  S.W.  by  La-MaKhe;  and  W.  by 
Touraine  and  Poictou.  The  shape  of  the  province  was  very  irregnlar ; 
its  greatest  length  from  N.R  to  & W.  was  about  1 00  miles ;  its  greatest 
breadth  about  90  mUes.  Bern  extended  between  46**  IC  and  47*  40^ 
N.  lat,  1**  and  8"  E.  long.  It  was  usually  divided  into  Le  Haut  Beni 
(Upper  Berri),  between  the  Cher  and  the  Loire,  and  Le  Baa  Bern 
(Lower  Berri),  south-west  of  the  Cher.    Bouiges  was  the  capitaL 

The  surface  of  the  ground  is  little  varied ;  there  are  no  mountains 
and  few  hills,  except  towards  the  banks  of  the  Loire  (which  bounded 
the  province  on  the  N.E),  east  of  Bourges.  The  chief  rivars  are  the 
Loire  and  its  tributaries,  the  Cher,  the  Indre,  and  the  Crease,  which 
flows  into  the  Yienne.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  Loire,  Cher,  and 
Auron  are  of  great  fertility,  but  of  the  rest  of  the  provinoe  a  con- 
siderable part  is  occupied  by  heaths,  unwholesome  marshes,  or  sandy 
tracts,  which  however  are  not  entirely  unproductive,  but  yield  tolerable 
grain  crops.  The  quantity  of  wood  is  considerable,  and  on  the  pastures 
Urge  numbers  of  homed  cattle  and  fine-wooled  sheep  are  fed.  The 
minerals  are  iron,  coal,  ochre,  marble,  and  good  building-sione. 
Berri  formed  the  diocese  of  the  aichbiahop  of  Bouigea.  [Chke; 
Indkb.] 

In  a  very  remote  period  this  province  was  inhabited  by  a  people^ 
the  Bituriges,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  to  distingniah  them 
from  another  people  of  the  same  name,  the  Bituriges  CubL  These 
once  held,  if  we  may  credit  the  testimony  of  livy,  the  aopreme 
dominion  of  the  Celtic  tribes  in  Gaul;  and  Ambigatus  their  long  (a 
oontemporaiy  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Idng  of  Rome)  sent  out  under 
his  nephews,  Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus,  two  numerous  bodies  of  Qanls 
to  attack,  the  one  Italy  and  the  ot^er  Germany.  In  the  time  of 
Cesar  the  Bituriges  had  lost  their  ancient  pre-eminence,  and  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  Aedui  Their  chief  town  was  Avaricum 
(Bourges),  which  Cesar  describes  as  nearly  the  finest  city  in  Gaul, 
and  very  strong  by  situation.  In  the  war  which  Cassar,  near  the  doee 
of  his  command  in  Gaul,  carried  on  against  Yercingetorix  the  Arver- 
nian,  this  country  became  the  scene  of  contest^  and  Avarieum  was 
taken  after  an  obstinate  defence  by  the  Romans.  According  to  the 
division  of  Gaul  made  by  the  Romans,  Berri  was  included  in  Aqnitania 
Prima.  After  the  dowiifiEj  of  the  Roman  dominion  this  country  came 
successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Yisigoths  and  Franks ;  and  in  the 
middle  ages  was  under  its  own  hereditajy  counts,  who  took  their  title 
from  their  capital,  Bouxges,  a  name  derived  from  Biturigea,  whi<^ 
designation  had  superseded  that  of  Avarieum.  In  the  ead^  part  of 
the  10th  century  the  counts  were,  according  to  some  wiiten,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  viscounts  of  Bourges,  the  last  of  whom,  Eudea  Ajpin, 
sold  the  province  to  Philippe  L,  king  of  France.  From  this  tune, 
though  often  bestowed  as  an  appanage  upon  various  branches  of  tiie 
royal  family,  it  never  continued  long  alienated  from  the  crown.  In 
later  times  it  has  frequently  given  title  to  some  of  the  French  princea 
The  last  who  held  it  was  the  yoimger  son  of  Charles  X.,  ex-king  of 
France,  who  was  assassinated  on  the  18th  February  1820. 

BERRY  ISLANDS.    [Bahamas.] 

BERRY  POMEROY.    [Dbtokshire.] 
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BEBYIE,  or  INVER-BERVIE,  EincaidineBhire,  Scotland,  a  royal 
boigh  in  the  pariah  of  Bervie,  is  aituated  on  the  coast-road  from 
Duude«  to  Aberdeen,  in  66*>  61'  N.  lat,  2*'  17'  W.  long.,  distant  82} 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  Edinburgh.  The  population  of  the  burgh  in 
1851  was  878 ;  of  the  entire  parish,  1459.  Bervio  unites  with  Mon- 
trose, Brechin,  Arbroath,  and  Forfar  in  returning  a  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament. 

The  north  side  of  the  parish  is  bounded  by  the  Bervie,  a  small 
stream  which  joins  the  sea  a  little  below  the  town,  and  forms  a  harbour 
large  enough  for  fishing-boats.  The  parish  slopes  from  west  to  east, 
and  is  only  about  2  miles  long  and  a  mile  and  a  half  broad. 

Bervie  is  the  only  tovbI  buigh  in  Kincardineshire;  its  charter  was 
granted  in  1842  by  Bang  David  II.,  and  was  renewed  in  1595  by 
James  VI.  The  burgh  is  governed  by  a  self-elected  magistracy. 
The  town  is  irregularly  buUt.  There  is  a  good  bridge  over  the  Bervie. 
The  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  pipes.  Linen- 
weaving  affords  some  employment  in  the  town.  The  st^on  fishery 
on  the  beach  employs  a  few  fishermen.  The  village  of  Gfourdon,  in 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  parish,  has  a  harbour  and  several  small 
craft.  There  are  here  also  granaries  and  warehouses  belonging  to 
Montrose  merchants.  In  addition  to  the  parish  church  there  is  aFree 
church  in  Bervie. 

BERWICK.    [Gambia  Colony.] 

BERWICK,  STORTH,  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  and 
parliamentary  burgh,  a  town  and  sea-port  on  the  coast  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  so  called  to  dintingniBh  it  from  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  is  situated  in  66^  i*  N.  kt,  2^  42'  W.  long.,  distant  22  miles 
N.E.  from  Edinburgh,  11  miles  N.W.  from  Dunbar,  and  10  miles 
N.K.E.  from  Haddington.  The  borough  is  governed  by  two  bailies 
and  seven  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  provost,  and  unites  vrith 
Lauder,  Dunbar,  Jedburgh,  and  Haddington,  in  returning  one  member 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  population  of  the  royal  burgh  in 
1851  was  498 ;  of  the  parliamentary  burgh,  863.  The  parish  of  North 
Berwick  stretches  about  3  miles  along  the  sea-coast,  and  is  in  breadth 
inland  about  2|  miles,  containing  an  area  of  more  than  4000  acres. 
The  whole  parish  is  arable,  except  the  conical  hill  called  North  Berwick 
Law,  and  about  89  acres  of  links  or  downs  near  the  sea. 

About  2  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  Tantallon 
Castle,  on  a  high  rocky  cliff  overlooking  the  sea,  which  surroimds  it 
on  three  sides.  In  shape  the  castle  was  half  an  irregular  hexagon, 
encompassed  towards  the  land  side  by  a  double  ditch;  the  entrance 
was  by  a  drawbridge.  Formerly  it  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Doughs  family,  and  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  relates  a  siege  of  it  by 
James  Y.    On  the  shore  near  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  nunnery. 

North  Berwick  was  made  a  royal  buigh  by  James  VL  The  town 
consists  of  a  long  street  running  east  and  west,  at  the  east  end  of  which 
is  the  town-house,  and  another  street  which  leads  to  the  harbour.  The 
pier  is  tolerably  good,  but  the  harbour  is  difficult  of  access,  and  only 
a  few  vessels  belong  to  the  port  The  inhabitants  have  rights  of 
common  near  the  town.  There  is  little  trade  or  manufacture  in  the 
town  or  parish.  In  the  town  are  the  parish  church,  a  Free  church, 
and  a  chapel  for  the  United  Presbyterians.  There  is  also  a  good 
reading-room.  

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED,  a  municipal  and  parhamentaiy 
borough,  sea-port,  and  garrison  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union.  It  is  not  within  any  county ;  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  determine  whether  it  is  situated  in  England  or  Scotland,  though 
for  convenience  it  has  been  frequently  entered  in  official  documents 
as  belonging  to  the  county  of  Northumberland.  It  was  however  by 
5  and  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  76,  constituted  "A  county  of  a  town  corporate;" 
and  by  6  and  7  WilL  IV.  c.  108,  "  A  county  of  itself  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,"  except  as  to  returning  county  members  to  Parliament. 
Berwick  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tweed,  in  55**  46'  N.  lat, 
T  W.  long.,  54  miles  E.aE.  from  Edinburgh,  337  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  345  miles  by  the  Qreat  Northern  and 
York  Newcastle  and  Berwick  railways.  The  population  of  the 
town  and  parish  in  1851  was  10,294 ;  that  of  Uie  municipal  and 
parliamentuy  borough  (which  includes  this  parish  and  the  town- 
ships of  Tweedmouth  and  Spittal)  was  15,094.  Berwick  returns  two 
members  to  the  ImperiaJ  Parliament.  It  is  governed  by  a  corpora- 
tion, consisting  of  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  coundllors,  one  of  whom 
is  mayor.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lindisfame 
and  diocese  of  Durham.  Berwick  Poor-Law  Union  contains  seventeen 
parishes  and  townships  with  an  area  of  49,090  acres,  and  a  population 
m  1851  of  23,165. 

The  usual  description  of  the  place  is  '  the  borough  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,'  but  in  some  andent  deeds  it  is  called  '  South  Berwick,' 
doubtless  to  distinguish  it  from '  North  Berwick,'  on  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  The  town  and  its  liberties,  which  extend  about  3i  miles 
along  the  searcoast^  and  about  the  same  distance  towards  the  west, 
form  an  irregular  figure,  comprising  an  area  of  nearly  eight  square 
miles.  They  form  one  parish,  bounded  by  the  Qerman  Ocean  on  the 
east,  the  shire  of  Berwick  in  Scotland  on  the  west  and  north,  and  a 
detached  portion  of  the  county  palatine  of  Durham,  called  Islandshire, 
extending  to  the  mid-stream  of  the  river  Tweed  on  the  south ;  the 
other  haff  of  the  river  belongs  to  the  town. 

Of  the  origin  of  Berwick  nothing  is  known.  The  few  materials 
which  exist  for  its  early  history  are  principally  found  in  the  Scottish 
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Chartularies.  The  first  authentic  record  of  it  is  in  the  early  part  of 
the  12th  century,  during  the  reign  of-  King  Alexander  I.,  when  it  was 
part  of  his  realm  of  Scotland,  and  the  capital  of  the  district  called 
Lothian.  About  this  time  it  became  populous  and  wealthy,  contained 
a  magnificent  castle,  was  the  chief  sea-port  of  Scotland,  and  abounded 
with  churches,  hospitals,  and  monastic  buildings.  Its  importance  as 
a  place  of  trade  is  fully  attested  by  its  having  been  created  one  of  the 
four  royal  burghs  of  Scotland.  The  castle  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  in  1174,  but  was  given  up  again  in  1189.  In  1216  the 
town  and  castle  of  Berwick  were  retaken  by  King  John.  During  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III.  Berwick  seems  to  have  attained  its  highest 
point  of  prosperilnr  as  a  commercial  and  trading  port  A  company  of 
Flemings  had  settled  there,  who  as  well  as  the  native  merchants  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  in  wool,  hides,  salmon,  and  other  commodities. 
During  the  competition  between  Baliol  and  Bruce  for  the  Scottish 
throne,  the  Eng^iiBh  Parliament  sat  at  Berwick,  and  Edward  I.  finally 
gave  judgment  in  favour  of  Baliol  in  the  hall  of  the  castle.  In  1296 
Edward  I.  besieged  and  took  Berwick,  and  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  great  cruelty.  Up  to  this  date  the  buigh  of  Berwick  was  within 
the  archdeaconry  of  Lothian  and  diocese  of  St  Andrews ;  it  was  under 
the  rule  of  a  mayor  and  four  bailifb,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  justioiaiy  of  Lothian.  There  were  besides  a  governor  of  the 
town  and  another  of  the  castle,  and  a  sheriff,  whose  autibority  extended 
also  over  the  county  of  Berwick. 

Edward  L  gave  the  town  a  charter  for  its  internal  government, 
containing  the  privileges  and  immunities  usually  inserted  in  similar 
pants  to  Engliui  boroughs,  but  without  altering  materially,  if  at  all, 
its  ancient  constitution ;  and  he  confirmed  to  it  the  enjoyment  of  tiie 
Scottish  laws  as  they  existed  in  the  time  of  Alexander  III. 

In  1318  Berwick  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  under  Robert 
Bruce,  to  whom  the  acquisition  was  of  great  importance :  it  was  the 
key  to  the  sister  kingdom.  It  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Scots 
until  the  fatal  battle  of  Halidon  Hill  in  1333,  when  Berwick  again 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  English.  It  was  alternately  taken  and 
retaken  by  the  Scots  and  Rrglish  on  several  occasions  till  nearly  the 
dose  of  tike  next  century.  In  1482  the  town  and  castle  were  finally 
surrendered  to  Edward  IV.,  and  were  never  afterwards  recovered  by 
Scotland. 

About  the  end  of  the  13th  century  Berwick  was  governed  by  a 
chancellor  and  a  chamberlain.  These  two  offices  were  retained  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  L  to  the  accession  of  James  VL  of  Scotland  to 
the  English  throne.  To  the  chancellor,  who  had  his  chancery,  master 
of  the  rolls,  dorks,  &a,  and  a  Domesday  Book  at  Berwick,  was  com- 
mitted the  duty  of  preparing  and  sealing  all  grants  and  other  offidal 
documents  emanating  from  the  crown :  the  chamberlain  had  the 
management  of  the  royal  revenue,  besides  a  judicial  power  in  his 
itinera,  or  circuits,  as  the  justiciary  of  Lothian  also  had.  There  were 
also  at  Berwick  an  escheator,  an  exchequer,  an  exchange,  and  a  mint, 
and  the  usual  officers  found  in  other  porU  of  England  and  Scotland, 
such  as  customers,  collectors  of  customs,  controllers,  troners  of  wool, 
clerks  of  the  cocket,  and  the  like.  The  military  officers  (the  governors 
of  the  town  and  castle,  the  marshal,  &c.)  were  likewise  continued ; 
indeed  the  whole  dvU,  judicial,  and  military  establishment  of  the 
borough  resembled  that  of  a  kingdom.  The  peculiar  situation  of 
Berwick  on  the  confines  of  the  two  kingdoms  may  afford  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  exceptional  enactments  relating  to  the  borough.  Ber- 
wid:  has  sent  members  to  the  EngUsh  Parliament  since  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Mary. 

Berwick  still  remains  a  walled  town,  but  the  fortifications  do  not 
indose  so  large  a  space  as  they  did  in  ancient  times.  The  modem 
ramparts,  which  are  generally  speaking  in  good  repair,  do  not  include 
the  suburbs  of  Castle  Qate  and  the  Qreens,  but  the  ruins  of  the  old 
wall  which  surrounded  them,  and  extended  farther  towards  the  east 
also,  yet  remain ;  and  one  of  its  towers,  called  the  Bell  Tower,  is  still 
almost  entire.  The  present  walls  were  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Exduding  the  suburbs  the  drcumference  is  a  mile  and 
three  quarters,  but  including  them  it  extends  upwards  of  two  miles 
and  a  half.  The  existing  defences  consist  of  a  rampart  of  earth 
substantially  reveted,  faced  with  stone.  Towards  the  river  the  line 
of  works  is  nearly  straight,  but  to  the  north  and  east  five  bastiona 
break  the  line  of  the  curtains.  There  are  no  outworks,  with  the 
exception  of  the  old  castle,  now  in  ruins,  overlooking  the  Tweed,  and 
an  earthen  battery  guarding  the  landing-place  bdow  the  Magdalen 
Fidds.  Around  four  sides  of  the  irregular  pentagon  of  the  waUs  is 
a  ditch  mostly  dry.  The  first  bastion  to  the  north  is  called  Megs 
Mount,  and  like  three  of  the  others  it  has  a  cavalier  of  earth,  which 
enables  the  guns  to  command  the  irregularities  of  the  ground  up  the 
Tweed,  on  the  Scotch  side  of  the  river.  It  is  a  demi-bastion,  having 
a  double  flank  on  the  right,  which  defends  the  Scotch  Oate,  situated 
between  it  and  Cumberland  Bastion.  Brass  Mount  Bastion  is  the 
next,  under  the  cavalier  of  which  is  a  powder-magazin&  This  with 
Windmill  Mount  has  double  flanks.  Between  Windmill  Mount  and 
King^s  Bastion  (a  demi-bastion  without  a  cavalier,  on  which  is  the 
fiag-staff),  is  a  powder-magaaine,  with  a  bomb-proof  roofl  A  four  and 
a  six  gun  battexy  near  the  governor's  house  defend  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour,  finally,  the  suuting  battery  of  twenty-two  guns  com- 
mands the  English  side  of  the  Tweed.  There  are  five  gates :  the 
English  Qate  at  tihe  end  of  the  bridge  (now  removed),  the  Scotch 
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Gbte  Qn  the  north ;  the  Cowport,  leading  to  the  Magdalen  Fields ; 
the  Shore  Qate,  leading  to  the  quay;  and  the  Pier  Gate,  which  la  of 
recent  date.  The  castle  waa  in  complete  repair  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth;  but  by  the  time  of  Charles  I.  it  had  become  a  ruin. 
"  The  fortification*  are  said  to  protect  the  town  from  the  extreme 
yiolence  of  the  north  and  east  winds ;  but  they  also  prevent  any 
extension  on  these  sidesi  and  have  certainly  tended  to  cramp  the 
town  in  upon  itself.  ...  The  removal  of  the  old  fortifications, 
or  portions  of  them,  would  be  of  great  advantage  not  only  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitania  but  to  the  trade  and  growth  of  the  town." 
r  Report  of  the  Superintending  Inspector  to  the  General  Board  of 
Health.') 

The  to?m  is  in  general  well  built^  and  the  principal  streets  are 
wid^  and  airy.  The  entrance  from  ihQ  south,  which  was  formerly 
narrow  and  incommodious,  has  been  improved.  The  parish  church 
is  a  commodious  and  elegant  building,  calculated  to  accommodate 
upwards  of  1000  persons.  It  was  built  between  the  years  1648  and 
1652,  and  like  some  others  erected  in  the  days  of  the  Puritans  has  no 
roire  or  tower.  There  are  chapels  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  the  United 
Presbyterians,  English  Presbyterians,  Koman  CatholiciS,  Methodists, 
Baptists,  and  Independents. 

The  guild-hall  belongs  to  the  burgesses,  and  in  it  are  held  their 
public  meetings  and  the  courts  of  justice.  It  is  a  handsome  structure, 
witti  a  stately  spire  150  feet  high,  in  which  is  a  peal  of  eight  bells. 
It  was  erected  between  1750  and  1760.  Above  the  public  rooms  is 
the  prison.  Below  is  the  market-place  for  the  sale  of  butcher's  meat> 
poultry,  eggs,  butter,  &c.  The  baiTacks,  which  were  built  in  1719, 
form  a  neat  quadrangle,  and  afford  good  accommodation  for  600  or 
700  infantry.  The  governor's  house  is  now  appended  to  them  for 
officers'  barracks.  Tke  bridge  over  the  Tweed,  oonsisting  of  fifteen 
arches,  is  924  feet  long  from  the  bridge  gate  to  the  landing  abutment 
on  the  Tweedmouth  side,  but  it  is  only  17  feet  wide.  It  was  built  in 
the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and  is  the  property  of  the  crown. 
An  annual  allowance  is  paid  by  the  treasury  to  the  corporation  for 
keeping  it  in  repair. 

Berwick  is  very  insufficiently  drained.  The  sunply  of  water 
consists  of  springs,  surface  land-drains,  and  private  wells  of  very  hard 
water.  The  corporation  are  owners  of  the  water-works  and  pipes 
from  the  springs  and  land-drains.  The  public  reservoirs  are  open  to 
all  without  cost  Fuel  is  abundant  and  cheap.  The  town  is  lighted 
with  gas  supplied  by  two  companies,  established  in  1822  and  1845. 

The  members  of  the  old  corporation  are  preserved  distinct  from 
their  fellow-townsmen  under  the  name  of  Freemen,  and  retain  the 
privilege  of  voting  in  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament.  Their 
children  are  educated  in  the  Corporation  Academv  at  the  expezise  of 
the  borough  fund.  Between  300  and  400  children  have  this  privilege; 
they  receive  a  plain  English  education.  The  burgesses  have  also  the 
patronage  of  an  endowed  Free  Grammar  school,  in  which  Latin  and 
Greek  are  taught.  The  school  was  founded  in  1605;  the  income 
from  endowment  is  1422.,  from  which  the  master  receives  lOOZ.  a 
year  with  a  house.  The  school  is  free  to  sons  of  burgesses.  It  is 
under  a  master  and  an  assistant,  and  had  40  scholars  in  1852.  There 
is  a  Charity  school  which  was  founded  in  1725  for  educating  and 
clothing  poor  children  above  eight  years  of  age,  who  must  be  iiUiabit- 
ants  of  Berwick  and  attend  the  Church  of  England.  There  are  also 
a  British  and  an  Infant  school  Among  the  institutions  of  Berwick 
is  the  Berwickshire  Katuraliste'  Club.  Its  object  is  to  examine  with 
care  and  accuracy  the  natural  productions  of  the  district  There  are 
an  the  town  a  public  subscription  library  and  news-room,  a  savings 
bank,  a  combmed  dispensary  and  infirmary,  and  an  hospitaL  A 
county  court  is  held  in  Berwick. 

From  the  reign  of  Edward  L  to  that  of  Elizabeth  the  principal 
export  trade  continued  to  be  wool,  wool  fells,  hides,  and  salmon ;  and 
her  merchants  were  long  distinguished  for  their  riches  and  the 
extent  of  their  traffic.  They  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  in  their 
exports  to  Calais  and  other  foreign  ports,  to  the  city  of  Bruges,  &c. 
It  IS  to  the  liberality  of  James  I.  that  the  citizens  of  Berwick  are 
hidebted  for  nearly  the  whole  of  their  present  wealth.  In  the  second 
year  of  his  reign  James  granted  them  by  charter,  confirmed  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  seignory  of  the  town  and  all  the  lands  within  the 
borough,  except  certain  estates  which  he  had  previously  given  to  Sir 
George  Hume,  and  the  burgage  tenements  within  the  walls  which 
belonged  to  private  individuals.  This  territory  measures  about  3077 
acres,  being  two-thirds  of  the  whole  land  within  the  bounds,  and  at 
present  yields  an  annual  revenue  which  with  other  sources  of 
municipu  income  amounts  to  about  10,0002.  It  is  by  this  chturter 
that  the  town  and  liberties  are  now  governed,  modified  in  some  of 
its  provisions  by  the  Municipal  Eeform  Act. 

The  Tweed  is  a  navigable  river  as  high  as  the  bridge,  and  the  tide 
flows  about  7  miles  farther,  but  the  entrance  of  the  river  is  narrowed 
by  sand-banks.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience  a  stone  pier  nearly 
half  a  mile^  in  length  and  terminated  by  a  lighthouse  has  been  built 
on  the  projecting  rocks  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  Tweed.  The 
ordiniuT-  spring-tides  rise  15  feet.  The  quays  and  warehouses  are 
extensive  and  commodious,  and  there  is  a  patent  slip  for  the  repair  of 
yesselsw  Ships  of  500  tons  may  ride  in  safety  at  the  qua^.  The 
principal  manufisustures  are  those  oonneoted  witii  shipping,  with  iron- 
loundxies,  and  manufactories  of  steam-engines,  sacking,  cotton  hosiery. 


damask,  diaper,  carpets,  hats,  ai^d  shoe«i    The  pier  aod  haiboDr  are 
under  the  management  of  commissioners. 

During  the  war  a  highly  lucrative  trade  was  carried  on  in  tho 
export  of  pork  and  eggs  to  London,  the  annual  value  of  the  egga 
shipped  being  at  least  30,0002.,  and  of  pork  about  10,000{.  Since  the 
peace  of  1815  this  trade  has  totall^r  ceased,  and  the  metropolis  is 
supplied  from  Ireland  and  the  Coutment.  The  trade  of  the  town  is 
npw  principally  confined  to  the  exportiiuc  of  salmon,  com,  and  coals 
to  London,  to  various  ports  in  Sootland,  and  to  foreign  cotmtriea. 
Considerable  (quantities  of  ale  and  whiskey  are  shipped  to  Xiondon. 
The  gross  receipt  of  customs  at  Berwick  in  the  year  ending  January 
5th,  1851,  was  16,450/.  The  smacks  and  small  biigs  which  formerly 
carried  on  the  trade  of  the  place  have  been  superseded  by  large  and 
well-fitted  schooners  and  clipper  ships.  There  are  regular  tradeis 
between  Berwick,  London,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  Kewcastle-upon-Tyne^ 
and  Leith.  The  number  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port 
of  Berwick  on  December  31st,  1852,  was :— Under  60  tons,  27  vessels, 
tonnage  901 ;  above  50  tons,  31  vessels,  tonnago  322S ;  and  one  steam- 
vessd  of  219  tons.  During  1852  the  number  and  tonnage  of  v^sels  that 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  were — ^in  the  coasting  trade,  inwards, 
476  sailing  vessels,  tonnage  25,599 ;  one  stsam  vessel,  tonnage  13 : 
outwards,  393  saiUng  voxels,  tonnage  21,016 :  in  the  colonial  and 
foreign  trade,  inwards,  53,  tonnage  7775;  outwards,  83,  tonnage  4370. 

The  salmon  fisheries  in  the  Tweed  have  for  many  centuries  been 
very  productive.  The  fishings  on  the  south  aide  of  the  liver  were 
possessed  in  en-rly  times  by  the  bishop  of  Durham.  The  earliest 
document  we  know  of  relating  to  the  oishop's  fishings  is  a  grant  in 
Anglo-Saxon  from  Ranulph  Flambard  (who  held  the  aee  &om 
A.D.  1099  until  1128)  to  St  Cuthbert  and  lus  monks,  of  the  fisliery  of 
Haliwarestelle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  near  SpittaL  It  is  now 
called  Hallo wstell.  Until  about  the  year  1790  the  salmon  sent  from 
Berwick  were  either  salted  and  dried  or  boiled  and  pickled  with  salt 
and  vineg^,  except  salmon-trout,  which  were  occasionally  kept  alive 
in  wells  or  tanks  in  the  ship's  hold.  At  present  the  whole  are  sent 
fresh  to  London  packed  in  ice. 

Berwick  lies  on  one  of  the  great  roads  from  London  to  Edinburgh 
The  Caledonian  railway  has  diverted  the  greater  part  of  th.e  traffic 
from  the  road;  but  the  North  British  railway  from  Berwick  to 
Edinburgh,  an4  the  York  and  Berwick  railway  to  the  south,  of  U» 
town,  still  place  Berwick  on  one  of  the  great  lines  of  communication. 
The  railwav  bridge  over  t)ie  Tweed,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  fin^t 
works  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  The  railway  from  Berwick  to 
Kelso,  continued  beyond  Kelso,  and  forming  a  junction  with  the 
Edinbux|;h  and  Hawick  railway,  affords  increased  facilities  of  com- 
munication. 

The  liberties  of  Berwick  are  divided  into  two  imequal  portions  by 
Halidon  Hill,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  about  540  feet,  and  runs  in 
a  westerly  direction.  The  ground  north  of  the  Tweed  rases  consider- 
ably and  forms  the  Castle  Hill,  on  the  flat  top  of  which  much  of  Hie 
town  is  built.  The  surrounding  land,  with  the  exception  of  the 
highest  ridge  of  Halidon  Hill,  is  in  genersJ  rich,  and  is  in  a  state  of 
the  highest  cultivation.  The  small  portion  of  the  Tweed  which 
bounds  the  liberties  affords  the  principal  supply  of  salmon,  for  which 
the  river  has  been  so  long  famous.  The  other  fish  are  principally 
grilse  (salmon  of  the  first  year),  salmon-trout^  buU-trout,  whiting, 
black-tail,  and  young  cod ;  sturgeons  also  occasionally  enter  the  rivec 

The  sea-coast  is  rocky  and  bold,  though  less  so  ihan  that  of 
Berwickshire.  The  rocks  belong  to  the  coal  formation,  and  consist 
of  various  beds  of  limestone  and  sandstone.  Those  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  for  nearly  a  mile  northward,  are  encrinal  limestone, 
composed  almost  entire^  of  encrinites,  or  St.  Cuthbert*s  beads,  tere- 
bratulae,  and  various  species  of  productus.  Northward  the  rocks 
gradually  pass  into  a  red  softiah  sandstone,  in  which  the  waves  have 
excavated  numerous  recesses  or  coves.  Beneath  this  sandstone^ 
towards  Harshall  Meadows,  there  are  again  strata  of  limestone,  com* 
posed  of  encrinites  in  such  enormous  masses  that  no  one  can  look  on 
them  without  surprise  and  wonder. 

The  bay  abounds  in  fish  of  the  finest  quality.  Cod,  haddock, 
whiting,  ling,  halibut,  skate,  and  two  or  three  species  of  flat-fish  or 
flounders,  are  those  commonly  brought  to  market.  Crabs  and  lobsters 
also  abound ;  most  of  the  lobsters  are  sent  to  the  London  market: 

The  borough,  besides  Berwick  town,  comprises  Tweedmouth  and 
SpittaL  Tweedmouth  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  south  of  the 
river;  there  are  a  large  foundry  and  some  boat-building  yaixb. 
Spittal  is  a  small  village  much  resorted  to  in  summer  as  a  bathing 
place. 

(Hutchinson  and  Wallis's  ffUtory  of  Northumha-land  j  Bidpath's 
Border  History ;  Puller  and  Johnston's  Sisfory  of  JBenoick  ;  Uichol- 
son's  Leget  Marchiarum;  Rymer's  Foedera  ;  Sotuli  SeoHiBt  and  the 
other  publications  of  the  Becord  Commissionera ;  Oommumicatvm 
from  JBenoick.) 

BERWICKSHIRE,  a  county  in  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
Scotland,  boimded  E.  by  the  Gkcrman  Ocean,  K.  by  Haddington^ire^ 
W.  by  Roxburghshire  and  part  of  Edinburghshire,  S.  by  i|ie  river 
Tweed  and  part  of  Roxburghshire^  and  S.E.  by  the  tow;ia|up  of 
Berwick.  Its  most  northern  point  Ues  in  55°  58'  a.  lal,  and  its 
southern  extremity,  upon  the  Tweed,  is  in  £5**  86'  K.  lat^  Dunae,  its 
largest  town,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  coimty,  is  2*  80' 
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W.  long.  The  greatest  length  of  the  county  is  31  miles  2  furlongs ; 
the  greatest  breadth  194  niiiee ;  and  its  area  is  estimated  to  contain 
309,875  i:nfldish  statute  acres. 

Swrftice,  Mydrography,  <tc, — The  surface  of  Berwicluhire  is  on  the 
-whole  more  level  thim  is  common  in  Scotland ;  it  is  hilly  to  the  north 
nnd  west)  and  slopes  towards  the  south  and  east.  Hume  Castle,  about 
three  miles  south  of  Greenlaw,  is  built  on  an  elevation  of  trap-rock, 
898  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  building,  which  forms  a 
conspicuous  and  picturesque  object  to  the  whole  of  the  inland  district 
of  Berwickshire,  now  cousista  of  only  a  few  battlements  made  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  former  castle,  so  as  to  look  like  a  castle  at  a  distance. 
The  old  castle,  taken  by  some  of  Cromwell's  troops  in  1650,  was 
damaged  so  much  that  it  oecame  a  ruin.  Almost  every  parish  contains 
the  ruins  of  some  fortified  place — a  memorial  of  the  imsettled  state 
of  the  borders  before  the  Union. 

The  following  table  shows  the  elevation  of  the  highest  of  the 
Lammermoor  hUls  above  the  level  of  the  se%  and  the  parishes  in 
which  they  are  situated : — • 

HUls.  Heights.  Parishes. 

Lammerlaw       .  1500  feet        .        .        Lauder. 


Bayerslaw 

Dorringtonlaw 

BoonhiU    . 

Soatra 

Cockbumlaw 

DTinsclaw 


1500 
1145 
1090 
1000 
912 
630 


Longformactts. 

Do. 
Lcgcrwood. 
ChonneUdrk. 
Doiue. 
Do. 


The  coast  consists  of  bold  rocky  precipices  of  considerable  height, 
and  is  almost  inaccessible  except  at  Eyemouth  and  Coldingham  bays, 
and  at  two  or  three  other  places,  where  sandy  or  gravelly  beaches  at 
the  foot  of  the  rocks  are  accessible  to  fishing  boats.  From  the 
boundaries  of  the  town  of  Berwick  the  coast  trends  K.N.W.  for  8  J 
miles  to  St.  Ebb's  or  St.  Abb's  Head,  where  it  takes  a  W.K.W.  direc- 
tion for  9  miles,  until  it  is  met  by  the  boundary  of  East  Lothian. 

All  the  streams  of  Berwickshire  flow  into  the  Tweed,  except  the 
Kye  and  its  tributaries,  which  fall  into  the  sea  at  Eyemouth,  and  a 
few  brooks  which  nm  into  the  sea  at  other  places.  The  Leader,  or 
Lauder,  runs  through  the  vale  of  Lauderdale,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  17  miles  joins  the  Tweed,  where  that  river  begins  to  form 
the  south  boundary  of  Berwickshire.  The  Whiteadder  rises  in  East 
Lothian,  unites  with  the  Dye  in  a  vale  among  the  Lammermoor  hills, 
reooives  the  Blackadder,  near  Allanbank,  in  the  vale  of  the  Merse, 
and  falls  into  the  Tweed  within  the  Berwick  bounds,  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  Blackadder  and  its  feeders  rise  on  the 
Boutheni  slopes  of  the  Lammermoor  hills.  The  Eye  rises  in  Hadding- 
tonshire. Coldingham  Loch  is  the  only  lake  of  any  extent  in 
Berwickshire.  It  covers  about  80  acres,  is  at  a  considerable  elevation 
to  be  so  near  the  sea,  and  abounds  with  perch:  it  forms  a  lively 
feature  in  the  bleak  and  sterile  tract  in  which  it  Ues.  There  are 
several  rivulets  and  small  lochs  or  lakes.  All  the  streams  aboimd  in 
trout  and  eels,  and  some  contain  pike  and  perch ;  a  few  salmon  and 
sea-trout  ascend  the  Whiteadder,  and  the  Tweed  abounds  in  excellent 
salmon  and  grilaes. 

Internal  GommutUeation, — The  chief  post-road  from  Edinburgh  to 
liondon  passes  through  Ayton  to  Berwick.  The  other  post-road  leads 
from  Edinbuigh  to  Greenlaw.  The  cross  turnpike-roada  are  well 
noanaged  by  oommissionerB^  who  have  upwards  of  200  miles  of  road 
under  their  charge.  The  York  Newcastle  and  Berwick  railway  affords 
a  communication  for  this  county  with  the  whole  of  England,  while 
the  North  British  line  on  the  oiker  hand  opens  the  commtmication 
to  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland.  A  branch  of  the  North  British 
line  is  open  to  Dun8e,and  the  Berwick  and  Kelso  railway  is  continued 
beyond  Kelso,  forming  a  junction  near  Melrose  with  the  Edinburgh 
and  Hawick  railway. 

Oeology, — The  geological  features  of  Berwickshire  are  iivftruotive 
and  interesting.  Thin  seams  of  coal  are  found  in  the  lowlands, 
limestone  in  various  places,  atd  clay-marl  on  the  banks  of  the  White- 
adder  and  the  Blackadder.  Gypsum  is  got  in  small  quan^titiee  on  the 
banks  of  the  Whiteadder.  Shdl-marl,  which  is  found  in  several 
places,  18  worked  in  the  parish  of  Merton.  Sandstone  pervades  the 
greater  part  of  the  county.  Slate  of  indifferent  quality  has  been 
worked  near  Lauder.  Coarse  pudding-stone  occurs ;  the  outer  pier  of 
Eyeniouth  harbour  is  built  of  it,  and  haa  long  withstood,  without 
apparent  waste,  the  storms  of  the  (German  Ooeao.  At  Ordwell  and 
other  pboea  attempts  have  been  made  to  work  copper  ore.  Professor 
Playfair,  in  his  '  Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory,'  mentions 
several  interesting  fiiets  in  the  geological  features  of  Berwickshire. 
For  some  miles  beyond  Berwick-upon-Tweed  the  secon^ury  strata  of 
various  kinds  prevail  until  the  sea-coast  intersects  a  primary  ridge, 
the  Lammermoor  hills,  which  run  from  west  to  east;  the  section 
which  the  sesrcoost  nudcas  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  ridge  is 
highly  instmctivd,  from  the  great  disturbance  of  the  primary  strata, 
and  tike  variety  of  their  inflexionsL  The  junction  of  these  strata 
with  the  secondary  on  the  south  side,  is  near  the  little  sea-port  of 
Eyemouth ;  but  the  immediate  contact  is  hot  visible.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  ridge  the  junction  is  at  a  point  called  Siccar,  not  far  from 
DunglasB.  By  being  well  laid  open  and  dissected  by  the  woiting  of 
the  sea,  the  rock  here  diq>layB  tiie  relation  between  the  two  otaers 
of  strata  to  great  advanta^    Dr.  Hutton  himself  has  described  this 


junction  ('  Theory  of  the  Earth,'  voL  L  p.  464.)  The  appearances  of 
the  primaiT  strata  on  the  coast  of  Berwickshire  also  exemplify  the 
waving  and  inflexion  of  the  strata  on  a  large  scale  and  with  great 
variety.  Near  the  village  of  Priestlaw,  in  Lammermoor,  on  the 
little  river  Fassnett,  occurs  an  instance  of  real  granite,  disposed  in 
regular  beds,  but  without  any  character  of  gneiss.  (Flayfsir'tf 
*  Huttonian  Theory,*  sections  190,  201,  294.) 

Climate,  Soil,  Ac, — ^From  the  geographical  position  of  Berwickshire 
and  its  proximity  to  the  North  Sea,  the  climate  is  at  the  same  time 
colder  and  more  subject  to  sudden  variations  of  temperature  thui 
the  more  inland  and  southern  parts ;  but  is  comparatively  dry,  and 
on  the  whole  favourable  to  agriculture.  The  comparative  dryness 
of  the  climate  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  two  ranges  of  high  land, 
the  Cheviot  hills  on  the  south,  and  the  Lammermoor  hills  on  the 
north,  which  are  connected  by  a  range  of  lower  hills  on  the  west : 
these  boimdaries  embrace  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  ana 
include  the  basin  of  the  Tweed  between  them  and  the  sea.  The 
prevalent  winds  in  spring  are  from  the  eastern  points,  and  in  summer 
from  the  west ;  the  winters  are  seldom  very  severe  or  long,  though 
cold  frosty  weather  is  apt  to  continue  fai'  into  summer  and  blast  the 
prospect  of  orchard  firuit. 

The  basin  of  the  Tweed  contains  numerous  smallet  elevations  and 
dales  comprehending  the  Merse  or  lowlands  of  Berwickshire,  the 
detached  northern  part  of  the  county  palatine  of  Durham,  and  parts  of 
the  counties  of  Roxburgh  and  Selkirk.  This  tract  of  land  shelves 
grat^lually  from  both  sides  towards  the  Tweed,  which  receives  all  its 
streams.  It  exhibits  the  most  improved  practical  system  of  husbandry, 
by  which  a  soil  but  moderately  fertile  on  the  whole  has  been  made 
to  produce  in  perfection  all  the  crops  which  were  formerly  confined 
to  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  island. 

Berwickshire  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  the  hills 
and  the  lowlands.  Some  of  the  eminences  of  the  Lammermoor  hills 
rise  to  more  than  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  are 
consequently  bleak,  cold,  and  unproductive,  except  on  their  lower 
slopes,  where  tolerable  pastures  are  found,  in  which  a  hardy  race  of 
sheep  and  cattie  is  reiu^d.  In  the  midst  of  the  hills  are  several 
valleys  capable  of  cultivation,  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
has  converted  many  moors  and  bogs  into  productive  arable  land. 
The  Merse  contains  about  100,000  acres  of  land  diversified  by  smaller 
hills  and  dales,  which  form  a  pleasant  undulation  of  the  surface,  with 
a  soil  extremely  various.  Most  of  the  farms  have  land  attached  to 
them  of  every  variety  and  quality,  but  on  the  whole  the  good  soils 
prevail  There  is  a  total  absence  of  chalk,  or  of  any  perceptible 
quantity  of  calcareous  earth  in  the  soil  A  few  veins  of  limestone 
exist  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
wanii  of  coal  mines,  except  in  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
coimty,  none  of  it  is  burnt  into  lime ;  so  that  this  substance,  so 
useful  as  a  manure  and  a  means  of  improving  the  soil,  is  brought 
from  a  considerable  distance.  Along  the  course  of  the  Tweed,  the 
Whiteadder  and  Blackadder  rivers,  there  are  long  tracts  of  a  very 
fine  deep  and  free  loam  lying  on  a  substratum  of  gravel  or  day ;  and 
throughout  the  valleys  the  good  loamy  soils  prevail. 

The  best  soils  are  of  a  reddish  colour,  indicating  the  presence  of 
oxide  of  iron  in  that  state  of  oxidation  in  which  it  is  most  favourable 
to  vegetation,  and  to  which  it  is  reduced  when  clay  is  burnt  which 
contuns  it  In  every  part  of  the  coimty  moors  occur  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  some  of  wnioh  are  very  poor.  The  thin  black  soil  of  the 
moors  is  or  a  loose  porous  nature,  covering  a  subsoil  of  an  impervious 
till  or  barren  clay.  Such  a  soil  con  never  be  improved  with  any 
project  of  advantage. 

The  farms  in  Berwickshire  are  generally  of  considerable  size,  from 
500  to  1000  acres,  or  more,  and  tenanted  oy  men  of  good  capital,  who 
cultivate  the  land  in  a  regular  and  scientific  manner.  Leases,  generallj 
for  19  years,  are  almost  universal ;  and  this  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  high  state  of  cultivation  in  which  the  land 
is  kept,  and  the  expensive  improvements  which  have  been  made  by 
the  tenants.  The  farm-houses  and  buildings  ape  of  a  superior  orderi 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  and  the  advanced  state  oi 
agriculture. 

In  Berwickshire  small  portions  of  grass-land  are  frequently  let  to 
cottagers,  mechanics,  and  small  tradesmen  in  vilh«es,  thus  enabling 
them  to  keep  a  cow  without  being  incumbered  with  land.  They  pay 
a  high  rent  for  the  grass,  but  this  is  the  whole  outlay.  The  high  rent 
remunerates  the  farmer,  and  the  milk  and  butteo:  of  the  cow  are 
cheaply  obtained  by  the  owner.  Butter  is  made  for  the  use  of  the 
farmer's  fftniily  only,  except  near  towns,  where  a  portion  is  sold  in  a 
fresh  state.  The  markets  are  mostiy  supplied  by  the  labourers  who 
sell  their  butter,  the  produce  of  the  cow  kept  for  them  by  their 
masters  as  part  of  their  wagss. 

CatUe, — On  the  hills  there  is  a  coarse  breed  of  black  cattle,  which 
fatten  well  in  the  richer  pastures  of  the  valleys,  and  produce  well- 
flavoured  meat.  The  short-homed  oxen  from  Yorkshire  and  t>ixrham 
ore  in  repute  with  the  huger  farmers  for  stall-feeding.  The  Holder- 
iiess  and  Ayrshire  cows  are  preferred  for  the  dairy  and  for  their  calves. 
The  farm  horses  are  generallv  of  a  middle  size,  muscular,  and  active^ 
with  dean  legs  without  mudi  hair  on  them,  more  ^ed  in  shape  to 
the  ooadi-horse  than  to  the  heavy  English  cart-horse.  They  ars 
mostiy  bred  in  the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Lanark. 
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Skeep, — On  the  hiUs  the  bluk-fitoed  TweedcUle  aheep  m«  most 
oommon,  being  strong  and  hardy,  and  able  to  endure  the  aererity  of 
the  oUnuKte.  They  are  homed,  and  their  wool  la  coarse.  In  the 
Heme,  and  along  the  elopes  of  the  hills,  improved  breeds  have  been 
introdnoed  from  the  south ;  chiefly  the  Leioestera,  as  they  thrive 
admirably  on  the  old  pastures  and  artificial  grasses,  which  the  oon- 
Tertible  system  of  husbandly  produces  in  great  abundance.  The 
Gheriot  breed  is  met  with  on  the  lower  range  of  hills  in  Berwickshire. 
The  Southdown  breed  of  sheep  has  been  found  to  answer  welL 

Pigt. — There  was  formerly  a  prejudice  in  Scotland  against  the  use 
of  pork  for  food,  and  consequently  the  pig  was  not  much  prized. 
Interoourse  with  England  introduced  the  rearing  and  fatting  of  pigs 
as  an  artide  of  commerce,  and  a  great  quantity  of  pickled  pork  and 
Bome  bacon  was  exported  from  all  tiie  principal  ports.  Pork  now  adds 
much  to  the  comforts  of  the  farmer  and  the  labourer.  The  breed  of 
pigs  has  been  much  improved.  Bacon  is  not  much  used ;  pickled 
pork  is  preferred 

Fain. — Fairs  are  held  at  Dunse,  Lauder,  Coldstream,  Qreenlaw, 
and  Oldhamstock ;  Berwick,  though  not  in  the  county,  is  the  place 
where  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  county  fairs  is  held.  The 
great  fairs  in  Northumberland  and  in  East  and  West  Lothian  supply 
the  farmer  with  means  of  purchasing  or  selling  stock.  There  are 
fairs  at  Dunse  in  June,  August^  and  November,  for  fat  cattle  and 
milch  cows ;  in  July  one  for  wool,  at  which  much  business  is  done ; 
and  markets  for  sheep  in  March,  May,  July,  and  September.  The 
cattle  are  chiefly  bought  by  dealers  from  the  south,  who  drive  them 
to  Morpeth,  Darlington,  Wakefield,  &c. 

Divinonif  TowrUf  Ac, — Berwickdbire  contains  81  parishes,  and  parts 
of  two  others :  Home  annexed  to  Stitchel,  in  Roxburghahirei,  and 
part  of  the  parish  of  Oldhamstock  in  East  Lothian.  The  counl^, 
with  the  exception  of  the  united  parishes  of  Cockbumspath  and  Old 
Cambus,  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  synod  of  Merse  and  Teviot- 
dale.  Besides  the  31  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  and  two 
ministers  of  chapels-of-ease  in  Dunse  and  in  Coldingham,  there  are 
upwards  of  20  chaiges  in  connection  with  the  Ft^ee  Church  and  other 
iSnsbyterian  dissenters. . 

The  only  royal  buigh  within  the  county  is  Laudkr.  The  towns 
are  few  and  smalL  Berwick,  from  which  it  has  its  name,  is  no  part 
of  the  county;  it  is  however  the  principal  place  of  export  for  the 
produce  of  the  county.    (Bbbwiok-upon-Twxkd.) 

QreenUxw,  a  small  town  and  burgh  of  barony,  population  842  in 
1851,  was  made  the  county  town  in  1669.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Blackadder  Water ;  87  miles  S.E.  from  Edinbuigh,  and  about 
9  miles  N.W.  frt>m  Coldstream.  The  public  buildings  in  the  town 
consist  of  the  county  hall,  an  elegant  building  of  Qredan  architecture, 
the  parish  church,  a  Free  church,  a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians, 
the  parochial  school,  and  the  public  jaiL  The  population  is  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture.  Ooldttream  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed,  about  15  miles  S.W.  fr^un  Berwick,  and  10  miles  £.  from 
Kelso  :  population  2288  in  1851 ;  the  greater  portion  being  employed 
in  trade,  manufactures,  or  handicraft.  In  addition  to  the  parish 
church,  to  which  is  attached  an  excellent  manse,  there  are  a  Free 
church  and  two  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians.  The  salmon 
fishings  in  the  Tweed  are  of  considerable  value,  though  much  poached 
upon.  Being  situated  close  to  the  English  border,  smuggling  exirts 
to  a  small  extentw  At  the  priory  of  Coldstream  in  ^e  time  of 
Henry  VIIL,  the  pope's  legate  published  a  bull  with  which  he  had 
been  charged  against  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  was 
afraid  to  publish  in  England.  The  site  of  this  prioiy  is  covered 
by  extensive  premises,  which  were  recently  for  some  years  occupied 
as  a  prinUng^ffice  for  the  production  of  Bibles  at  a  very  low  price. 
It  was  by  the  ford  on  the  Tweed  here,  that  Edward  I.  entered 
Scotland  in  1296 :  and  the  Scottish  army  in  1640  entered  England. 
It  was  here  also  that  Qeneral  Monk  raised  the  regiment  still  known 
as  the  Coldstream  Guards.  DwMey  a  market-town,  population  2567 
in  1851,  is  the  most  populous  and  most  important  town  in  this 
ooimtjr.  It  is  situated  on  the  plain  at  the  base  of  Dunselaw,  44  miles 
S.E.  from  Edinburgh,  and  15  miles  W.  from  Berwick.  There  are  in 
Dunse  the  town-house^  a  modem  gothic  building  in  the  market-place, 
the  parish  church,  a  neat  and  commodious  building  erected  in  1790, 
three  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians,  a  Free  churdi,  and  chapels 
for  Episcopalians  and  Independents.  The  parish  of  Dunse  claims  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  John  Duns  Scotus.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Boston 
and  Dr.  Thomas  M'Crie  were  natives  of  the  parish.  Dunse  was 
erected  into  a  buigh  of  barony  by  James  IV.  in  1489.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood stood,  imtil  carried  off  piecemeal  for  repairing  fences,  the 
ruins  of  Edinshall,  a  fortified  building  attributed  to  Edwin,  king  of 
the  Northumbrian  Saxons,  a.d.  617.  On  tiie  summit  of  Dunselaw 
are  the  vestiges  of  the  camp  occupied  by  General  Leslie  in  1689. 
Dunse  Castle,  Wedderbum  Castle,  and  Manderston  are  the  chief 
modem  mansions  which  adorn  the  parish.  Eytmo%Ukf  about  8  miles 
N.  frt>m  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  population  of  the  parish  1488  in  1851, 
a  market-town  and  port,  the  only  sea^rt  in  the  county,  is  sitaated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  snudl  river  Eye,  which  here  empties  itself  into 
the  sea,  forming  the  bay  and  harbour  of  Eyemouth.  In  the  town 
are  the  parish  church,  a  Free  church,  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians 
and  Baptists^  several  schools,  and  a  parochial  library  established  in 
1821 .  The  harbour  of  Eyemouth  was  much  improved  at  the  suggestion 


of  Smeaton,  who  recommended  the  erection  of  a  breakwater,  ^nc« 
the  construction  of  which  vessels  can  work  in  and  out  at  all  times 
of  the  tide.  There  are  extensive  granaries  near  the  pier.  The  cuj^ 
from  foreign  ports  consist  of  timber,  bones^  and  rags ;  those  iawizd 
coastwise,  chiefly  of  coals,  slates,  bricks,  tiles,  ftc  The  eat;goes 
outwards  coastwise  consist  principally  dT  grain,  flour,  mth^  aad 
spirits.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  population  is  employed  in 
fishing. 

The  following  villages  may  be  briefly  noticed;  AyUm^  population 
of  the  parish  1959  in  1851,  being  an  incraase  since  1841  of  abont 
one-sixth,  is  a  neat  village,  possessing  a  monthly  cattle-maiiet, 
several  ^[rain-mills,  a  paper-mill,  a  distiUeiy,  and  a  tannery,  wfaiek 
afibrd  full  emplo^rment  to  the  population.  CodAwimpatk^  on  the 
sea-coast,  population  of  the  parish  1196  in  1851;  many  fiuniJies  are 
employed  in  fishing.  Crabs  and  lobsters  are  obtained  in  \up 
quantities,  and  are  shipped  to  London.  ChimtidCf  popolation  \M 
in  1851,  was  the  birthplace  of  David  Hume:  A  paper-mill  in 
the  adjoiniiig  parish  of  Edrom  employs  some  of  the  inhabitaoti 
Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  here  chapels  for  United  and 
Reformed  Presbyterians.  OMingham :  population  of  the  pariah  31SS 
in  1851.  The  ancient  nunnery  of  Coldingham  is  noticed  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  article.  In  Coldingham  parish  is  situated 
the  rocky  promontory  called  St  Abb's  Head,  55**  55'  N.  lat,  2'  S' 
W.  long.  According  to  tradition  this  was  the  seat  of  a  nunnery,  oi 
which  the  foundation  stones  are  still  pointed  out  on  the  veige  of  a 
rock  overhanging  the  sea.  Baritlon,  a  village  on  the  river  Leader, 
which  falls  into  the  Tweed :  population  1819,  partly  employed  in 
agriculture^  but  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  ginghams,  meriniM;, 
shawls,  shirtings,  plaidings,  and  flannels.  The  prodactions  of  the 
hand-loom  weavers  of  Earlston  have  obtained  some  repate.  Pftpe^ 
miUs  at  Broomhoute  and  AUanbank  give  employment  to  a  oonsiderable 
population. 

PopuUUum,  iec, —  The  population  of  the  county  in  1791  wm 
30,875;  in  1841  it  was  3M38;  in  1851  it  was  36,297.  The  annual 
rental  of  real  property  in  1791  was  105,8642.,  in  1843  it  wai  252,9451 
The  county  sends  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The 
constituent^  in  1852  was  1120. 

Oiml  Hiatory, — ^At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  Berwickshire 
appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  OtadinL  (PtolenuBiu  il  i) 
It  was  afterwards  invaded  and  peopled  by  bands,  of  Saxons  aboat 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  The  district  was  put  of  the  kingdom 
of  Northumberland  until  1020,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Malcolm  IL 
of  Scotland.  About  the  11th  century  several  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Korman  families  settled  in  Berwickshire.  Berwidi  then  began  to 
rise  into  importance,  and  became  for  centuries  afterwards  a  point  of 
contention  between  the  Scotch  and  the  Tgnglinh. 

Antiqw;tie$.—TT\M  antiquities  of  Berwickshire,  as  might  be  expected 
from  its  position  as  a  l>order  county,  the  scene  of  much  predatory 
warfare,  are  interesting.  There  are  tumuli,  calms,  military  statioiut 
and  ruined  castles  in  almost  every  parish ;  and  there  are  nomeroui 
remains  of  religious  houses.  The  nunnery  of  Coldinghsm  is  asid  to 
have  been  the  oldest  nunnery  in  Scotland ;  it  is  mentioned  as  eariy 
as  661,  when  Abbe  or  Ebba,  sister  to  Oswy,  kiog  of  Korthumberiaod, 
was  abbess.  It  was  several  times  burnt  and  rebuilt  Of  this  prioiy 
the  only  remains  are  the  single  aisle  of  the  diurdL  The  window 
at  the  east  end  are  circular.    Inside  the  soutii  wall  are  two  stories  o( 

linted  arches ;  several  ruined  arches  are  at  the  east  and  the  west  eod. 
burgh  Abbey  was  founded  in  1150  by  Hugh  de  MorriUe,  lord  of 
Lauderdale.  There  are  remains  of  the  convent^  the  refectoiy,  seToal 
vaults  and  other  offices,  part  of  the  cloister  walls,  and  a  fine  radiated 
window  of  stone-work.  The  area  of  the  abbey  is  used  as  bniyiog 
aisles,  and  contains  the  remains  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  The  Peath 
Bridge  (or  Pees),  near  the  coast,  a  few  miles  distant  firom  St  Abb's 
Head,  crosses  a  wooded  chasm  more  than  160  feet  deep,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  there  is  a  rivulet ;  the  banks  are  remarkably  steep  and 
precipitous,  and  hence  the  place  became  one  of  the  strong  paeeea  of 
Scotland.  The  present  bridge  was  finished  in  1786,  and  consists  of 
four  unequal  archea,  with  cast-iron  rails ;  but  is  only  16  feet  broad 
About  two  miles  north-west  of  the  Peath  Bridge  stsnds  Cockbonu- 
path  Tower,  overlooking  a  deep  woody  glen,  thzoa|^  which  runs  a 
small  stream.  It  consists  of  a  snuill  strong  squoie  tower  of  roogb 
stone,  with  a  circular  staircase  in  its  south-west  angle;  adjoining iti 
most  southern  staircase  is  a  gate  with  a  circular  arch,  on  enttfiag 
which  on  the  right  are  the  ruins  of  a  number  of  vaulted  buildinga 
Fast  Castle,  a  picturesque  ruin,  is  at  a  short  distance  south  of  Peath 
Bridge,  on  a  precipice  overhanging  the  sea.  It  was  a  fortress  of  the 
earls  of  Hume,  and  subsequentlr  waa  the  dwelling  of  Logan  of 
Restalrig^  who  was  concerned  in  the  Qowrie  conspiracy.  The  paziu 
of  Earlston,  originally  Ercildoun,  in  this  county,  was  the  birthplace 
of  Sir  Thomas  the  Rymer,  celebrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  hu 
'Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,'  and  part  of  his  tower  or  ^ 
still  remains^  besides  a  stone  said  to  have  covered  his  grave.  Thin- 
stane  Castle  in  the  parish  of  Lauder  was  built  by  the  oelebrated 
Scottish  Chancellor  Maitland.  Eodes  was  the  native  ptfiah  of 
Henry  Home  Lord  KaAies.  In  it  there  is  a  cross  supp««  to 
have  been  erected  after  the  second  Crusade^  and  some  reoaiDfl  of  a 
nunnery. 

{Qttowb*%  AntitruUin  (^  SeoiUmd,   fol   edition;   The  Nev  StaiiatiiiA 
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A  ceomU  of  Seotlcmd  ;  Carliale'B  Topogrt^phicai  DicHonmy  qf  Scotland  ; 
CommwauxUiana  from  Benoichthwe,) 

BESAK90N,  the  capital  formerly  of  Franche-Comt^,  now  of  the 
department  of  Doubs  in  France,  stands  on  the  riTer  Doubs  in 
47^  18'  46"  N.  lat,  6*  2'  80"  E.  W.,  at »  distance  of  250  miles  S.K 
from  Paris :  the  population  in  1840  was  86,461.  The  principal  and 
more  ancient  part  of  the  town  is  built  on  a  peninsula,  formed  by  the 
river  on  its  left  bank ;  this  is  joined  to  iherpari  on  the  opposite  bank 
by  a  stone  bridge,  the  foundations  of  which  are  of  Roman  construction. 
The  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  consists  of  a  mass  of  rock,  on  which 
the  citadel  is  built  The  citadel  of  Beean9on  is  one  of  ^e  finest 
works  of  Yauban ;  its  walls  are  partly  cut  in  the  rocks.  It  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  neighbouring  country,  from  whidi  it  is 
separated  northward  by  a  deep  ditch  cut  across  the  rodcy  isthmus. 
The  floor  of  the  chapdi  of  the  citadel  is  1176  feet,  that  of  the  church 
of  St-Pierre  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  823  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  citadel  commands  the  approaches  from  the  north, 
but  is  itself  commanded  by  the  hills  on  the  east,  south,  and  south- 
west To  defend  the  approaches  in  these  directions  several  forts 
have  been  constructed,  and  the  works  altogether  render  Besan^n  a 
fortress  of  the  first  class,  and  one  of  the  strongest  nulitary  positions 
in  Europe. 

BeBan9on  is  a  well-built  town.  Within  the  line  of  the  ramparts 
(which  do  not  include  the  whole  town)  there  are  between  1400  and 
1500  houses  all  built  of  stone,  and  two  or  three  stories  high.  The 
.  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  the  squares  spacious  and  ornamented 
with  fountains.  The  fountains  are  in  general  decorated  with  sculp- 
tures— one  represents  the  apotheosis  of  Charles  V.;  another  is 
surmounted  by  a  Bacchus,  a  third  by  Neptune,  and  a  fourth  by  a 
young  nymph.  There  is  a  fine  promenade  in  the  city,  formed  out 
of  the  gardens  of  the  Qrondvelle  Palace,  and  another  of  great  extent 
called  Chamars  ('Campus  Martins'),  which  runs  along  the  Doubs. 
The  most  remarkable  edifices  in  the  town  are  the  cathedral  church 
of  St -Jean,  which  was  built  in  the  11th  century,  and  is  decorated  with 
pointings  by  the  best  masters,  and  with  several  fine  sculptures;  the 
churches  of  La-Madeleine,  St-Pierre,  and  St-iVancois-Xavier,  the 
hospital  of  St-Jacques,  the  palace  and  college  built  by  Caxtlinal 
Qrandvelle  and  his  father,  the  town-house,  the  court-house,  in  which 
the  parliament  of  Franche-Comt^  formerly  sat^  Uie  great  barracks,  the 
theatre,  the  Roman  triumphal  arch  (which  formed  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  ancient  Yesontio),  and  the  public  library,  which  is  adorned  with 
statues  and  contains  60,000  volumes,  besides  some  valuable  maDU- 
Bcripts.  The  college  biiildings  include  a  handsome  church,  lodgings 
for  200  students,  lecture-rooms,  &c. ;  and  in  the  inclosure  are  sevexnil 
courts  and  lai^ge  gardens.  Among  the  paintings  in  the  cathedral 
are — a  fine  Resurrection  by  Vanloo;  a  St  Sebastian,  by  Fra 
Bartolomeo ;  and  a  Death  of  Sapphira,  by  Piombino.  A  passage 
cut  through  a  ridge  of  rock  extending  from  the  citadel  to  the  Doubs, 
and  called  *  La  Porte  Taill^,'  is  a  Roman  work,  and  formed  part  of 
a  canal  or  aqueduct  by  which  pure  water  was  conveyed  to  the  town 
from  Arcier,  a  distance  of  5}  miles. 

Be8an9on  gives  title  to  an  archbishop,  whose  see  consists  of  the 
departments  of  Doubs  and  Haute-Sa6ne,  and  whose  raovince  includes 
the  sees  of  Strasbouig;,  Metz,  Yerdun,  Belley,  Saint^i^,  and  Nancy. 
It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  fifth  military  division  to  which  the 
departments  of  Doubs,  Haute-Kame,  Cdte-d'Or,  Sa6ne-et-Loire, 
Haute-Sa6ne,  and  Jura  belong.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  High  Court 
of  Justice  and  of  a  University  Academy.  In  connection  with  the 
Academy  there  are  in  the  town  a  royal  college,  a  school  of  medicine, 
and  a  faculty  pf  arts,  and  distributed  over  the  departments  named, 
15  communal  colleges,  23  boarding-schools,  and  1671  primary  schools. 
The  town  also  nossesses  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commei*ce, 
an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  schools  of 
artillery  and  design,  an  institution  for  deaf-mutes,  an  academy  of 
sciences  and  arts,  a  collection  of  antiquities,  and  a  museum  containing 
antiques,  paintings,  &c.,  which  were  bequeathed  by  the  architect 
Paris  to  this  his  native  dty. 

Besan9on  is  a  place  of  considerable  manufacturing  industry;  its 
position  on  the  Doubs,  which  is  navigable,  and  on  me  canal  which 
unites  the  Rh6ne  and  the  Rhine,  makes  it  the  centre  of  an  important 
trade.  No  railway  as  yet  reaches  Besan^on;  but  we  believe  it  has 
been  proposed  to  oonnect  it  by  a  line  with  Mulhauaen  and  Dgon. 
The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  the  works  of  watches  and  docks,  in 
which  2000  men  are  employed.  Hosieiy)  coarse  woollens  and  cottons, 
carpets,  room-paper,  hardware,  stoves,  uqueurs,  and  artificial  flowers 
are  inanufiu!tui«d.  There  are  also  iron-foundries,  china-works, 
tanneries,  several  large  breweries,  and  establishments  for  bleaching 
wax.  The  trade  of  the  town  consLsts  in  its  industrial  products,  and 
in  wine,  brandy,  broaddoth,  groceries,  iron,  and  coaL 

Besan^on  is  a  verv  andent  dty:  it  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Yesontio,  of  which  the  modem  name  is  a  slight  corruption.  Julius 
Csesar,  who  oocupied  it  b.o.  56  in  order  to  protect  the  s!^uani,  whose 
capital  it  was,  nom  the  Germans  under  Ariovistus,  speaks  of  it 
CBelL  OalL'  L  88)  as  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  dtiee  of  Qaul. 
The  dty  was  grei^y  improved  under  the  emperor  Aur^lian,  in  whose 
honour  a  triumphal  arch  was  erected,  which  is  still  in  good  preser- 
vation. Whilst  under  the  Roman  dominion,  Besan9on  was  the  seat  of 
oue  of  the  most  famous  gchool.«i  in  Gaul.    After  being  many  times 


besieged,  stormed,  demolished,  and  rebuilt  from  the  ftme  of  Attila 
till  the  16th  century,  the  dty  then  fell  to  Austria,  by  which  power  it 
was  oeded  to  Spain  at  the  treaty  of  Miinster.  Louis  XIY.  captured 
it  in  1660,  and  since  then  it  has  belonged  to  France.  The  allies  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Besan^on  in  1814.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Be8an9on  are  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  castle  of  HontfiBtucon. 

{Diitionnaire  de  la  France,) 

BESITTUN.    [BteUTUK.] 

BESSARA'BIA,  the  most  south-western  province  of  the  Russian 
empire,  consists  of  the  territory  that  lies  between  the  Dniester,  the 
Pruth,  the  Lower  Danube,  and  the  Black  Sea,  together  with  the  islands 
formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  Dsnube.  This  territory  was  wrested 
from  the  Turks  in  1812 ;  it  previously  formed  the  north-eastern  part 
of  Moldavia  and  the  Budjak,  or  Bessarabia  Proper.  By  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople  in  1829  the  right  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  quaran- 
tine station  on  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube  was  conferred  upon 
Russia,  which  thus  gained  a  direct  influence  over  the  whole  trade  of 
the  Danube,  as  the  Sulina  is  ike  only  one  of  its  mouths  that  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  condderable  burden.  The  Danube  then  and  its 
Sulina  mouth  form  the  boundary  here  between  the  Russian  and  Turkish 
empires;  but  Russia^  under  pretence  of  sanitary  r^ulations,  hzxa 
exerdsed  sovereign  rights  also  over  the  island  of  St.  George,  which 
lied  to  the  south  of  we  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube.  [Danube.] 
The  Pruth  sepai*ates  Bessarabia  from  Moldavia  on  the  west^  the 
Dniester  from  Podolia  and  Kherson.  On  the  north-west  the  pro- 
vince borders  for  about  30  miles  on  the  Austrian  territory  of  the 
Buckowine. 

Bessarabia  Proper,  also  called  the  '  Steppe  of  the  Budjak,'  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Russian  part  of  Moldavia  by  the  Yia  Trajana,  the 
most  eastern  of  the  Roman  roads  in  this  quarter  of  Europe,  which 
commences  at  Eoszinsko  on  the  Danube,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sereth, 
strikes  the  Plruth  above  Falga,  and  terminates  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Dniester,  between  Bender  and  Leontiefi)  a  village  not  far  from 
Eopanka.  Both  these  subdivisions  of  Bessarabia  composed  the 
eastern  districts  of  the  Roman  province  of  Dacia. 

The  Russian  province  of  Bessarabia  contains  an  area  of  about 
18,585  square  miles;  it  extends  between  44**  45'  and  48"  40'  N.  lat, 
26°  35' and  80*  30'  E.  long.,  and  the  population  in  1846  was  792,000. 

If  Bessarabia  were  properly  cultivated,  there  are  few  countries 
which  would  surpass  it  in  productivenes.  The  larger  portion  of  it^ 
which  lies  to  the  north,  and  once  composed  part  of  Moldavia,  is 
traversed  by  the  low  and  here  subdding  range  of  the  Transsylvaniaa 
branch  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  :  its  surface  presents  a  delightful 
succession  of  hills  and  dales,  the  loftier  hills  being  richly  wooded,  and 
the  lees  elevated  covered  with  vineyards,  while  the  lowlands  are 
characterised  by  an  extremdy  fertile  sandy  loam,  which  is  coated  with 
a  deep  layer  of  v^etable  mould,  in  many  parts  improved  by  the 
admixture  of  saltpetre.  The  Bu4jak,  on  tne  other  hand,  which  lies 
to  the  south  of  this  district,  though  it  is  comparativdy  high  and 
incloses  several  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Danube, 
consists  of  flat  monotonous  steppes,  unrelieved  by  wood  or  forest,  and 
is  liable  to  frequent  inundations  in  its  southern  district&  Its  soil  is 
a  mixture  of  sand  and  day,  peculiarly  fitted  for  agricultural  purposes; 
these  districts  however  for  want  of  roads  and  other  facilities  of 
transport^  have  been  hitherto  chiefly  restricted  to  grazing  and  the  culti- 
vation of  fruit  The  reed-grounds^  which  line  every  lake  and  cover  the 
extensive  morasses  in  this  part  of  Bessarabia,  supply,  in  conjunction 
with  dried  animal  manure  and  the'burian,'  or  jungle-grass,  which 
springs  up  in  the  uncultivated  lands,  a  substitute  for  fuel 

Hydrography, — The  prindpal  river  in  Bessarabia  is  the  Danube, 
which  borders  it  on  the  south,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pruth  to  the 
Black  Sea.  About  40  miles  from  the  Black  Sea  the  Danube  divides 
into  three  large  arms — ^the  Kilia,  which  runs  north-east  past  the  town  of 
Ismail,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  by  seven  mouths,  one  of  which 
is  navigated  by  Russian  steamers  up  to  Ismail :  the  Sulina,  which 
runs  on  from  tiie  Danube  in  an  eastern  direction,  forming^  with  Uie 
Kilia  and  a  cross  chazmel  between  the  two  arms,  the  deltoid  islands  of 
Lete  and  Chatel  or  Tchetal :  and  the  GhMrghiievtkoi,  or  St  George's 
branch,  which  runs  to  the  south-east  and  forms  with  the  Sulina 
branch  the  large  island  of  St  George.  The  Sulina  channel  is  the  only 
one  of  the  three  which  is  practicable  throughout  for  shipping.  Across 
the  mouth  of  the  channel  there  is  a  bar  of  mud  200  yards  in  length, 
formed  by  the  depodt  left  by  the  stream ;  and  in  order  to  keep  a 
passage  clear  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  stir  up  the  mud,  which 
is  th^  carried  off  by  the  current,  as  there  is  no  tide  in  thfi  Black  Sea 
to  drive  it  back.  B^ore  1829  the  Turks  maintained  a  uniform  depth 
of  16  feet  on  the  bar  by  means  of  heavy  iron  rakes,  which  they 
obliged  all  vessels  to  drag  after  them  during  their  passage  avt  of  the 
Danube.  By  a  special  convention  with  Austria  in  1840  Russia  agreed 
to  maintain  deep  water  on  the  bar  in  consideration  of  a  toll  on  all 
vessels  croonng  it ;  but  although  all  vessels  that  enter  the  river  pav 
toll,  no  measures  have  been  taken  by  Russia  to  keep  a  proper  depth 
of  water  on  the  bar.  The  oonsequence  is  that  there  are  seldom  more 
than  9  feet  water  on  the  bar,  although  a  Spanish  dollar  per  mast  is 
paid  by  every  vessel  that  crosses  it  for  the  precise  object  of  maintaining 
a  proper  depth.  Add  to  this  the  enormous  expense  for  lighterage 
(amounting  to  800^  in  case  of  large  vessels)  which  such  a  state  of 
things  impales  upon  shipmasters,  and  it  will  le  evident  that  ^ho 
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exports  of  Hungary,  Moldavia  WaDachia,  and  the  adjacent  Tarkuh 
proyinoes,  must  enter  the  great  markets  of  Europe  (if  at  all)  at  great 
oiBadvantage.  It  la  said  that  Ruasia  Buffers  the  obstruction  of  the 
Sulina  chimnel  with  the  intention  of  diverting  the  Danubian  trade 
into  the  Eilia  branch,  which  she  has  renderad  navigable  for  the 
advantage  of  the  trade  of  the  Bessarabian  harbour  of  IsmaiL  Besides 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sulina  there  are  in  the  same  branch  the 
shoals  of  Aragang,  which  lie  about  six  miles  below  the  separation  of 
the  channels,  and  require  to  be  kept  clear  by  raking  ^e  mud. 

By  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  uie  St.  Geoige'e  channel  is  free  to 
merchant  vessels  of  all  nations,  and  to  the  war-ships  of  Russia  and 
Turkey.  But  its  entrance  is  extremely  dangerous  and  difficult  on 
account  of  shifting  banks  of  mud,  which  extend  two  or  three  miles  into 
the  sea ;  and  even  if  these  were  passed,  such  is  the  neglect  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  stream,  that  in  some  places  there  are  not  more  than 
I  feet  water.  The  islands  of  the  delta  of  the  Danube  are  declared 
by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  to  be  neutral,  and  no  eetal>lishments  or 
stone-buildings,  except  for  purposes  of  quarantine,  are  allowed  to  be 
erected;  Russia  however  hais  a  town  of  wooden  houses  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sxilina. 

The  Austrian  Steam  Navi^tion  Company,  whose  steamers  ply 
between  Vienna  and  Constantinople,  tried  a  new  route  a  short  time 
ago,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Sulina  channel.  They  disembarked  goods 
and  passengers  at  Chemevodo  below  Rassova,  at  the  point  where  the 
Lower  Danube  makes  the  great  bend  to  the  northwaid,  and  had  them 
conveyed  overland  to  Kustendje  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  voyage 
between  the  two  capitals  was  thus  shortened  by  two  whole  days ; 
but  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  difficulty  of  loading  and  embarking  in 
rough  weather  at  the  harbour  of  Kustendje  this  route  haa  been 
abandoned.  [DAiftJBB.]  A  project  has  been  lately  broached  for 
cutting  a  ship  canal  from  Bassova  to  Kustendje  in  order  to  avoid 
the  tedious  navigation  by  the  Lower  Danube. 

The  Pruth  which  bounds  the  province  on  the  west^  enters  it  below 
Tshemovitz  from  the  Buckowiue  and  quits  it  between  R^ny  and  Qalatz, 
where,  after  a  southerly  course  of  nearly  200  miles,  it  falls  into  the 
Danube.  The  Pruth  is  navigable  throughout  its  course  in  this  pro- 
vince, and  is  increased  by  the  influx  of  the  Delawes,  Rakowez,  Tshuger, 
Baglui,  and  other  streams.  [Pruth.]  The  Jalpttch,  the  largest  river 
which  rises  in  Bessarabia^  flows  into  the  lake  of  the  same  name  in  the 
south-west^  and  afterwards  empties  itself  into  the  Danube.  The 
Kogalnik  and  Sarata,  two  rivers  in  the  Bu^jak,  both  flow  into  the 
Black  Sea.  The  Dnieiter,  a  muddy,  yellow-tinted,  and  exceedingly 
rapid  stream,  skirts  the  northern  confines  of  Bessarabia,  entering 
from  the  Buckowine  near  Khotin,  and  afterwards  forms  its  eastern 
boundary,  until  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Black  Sea.  In  tliis  line 
its  breadth  varies  from  80  to  100  fathoms :  its  chief  tributaries  on 
the  Bessarabian  side  are — ^the  Reut,  which  has  its  influx  opposite  to 
Dybossari :  and  the  Botna,  which  falls  in  below  Bender.     [Dniester.] 

The  northern  part  of  the  province  contains  no  inland  waters  of  any 
magnitude ;  the  southern,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Danube  and 
Black  Sea,  abounds  with  theuL  Among  the  last  we  may  mention  the 
great '  liman '  (a  Russian  word  si^^nifying  an  expanse  of  water  mixed 
with  mud,  rushes,  &c.)  of  the  Dmester,  which  lies  at  its  mouth,  and 
IS  18  miles  in  length  and  5  miles  in  breadth.  Lake  Sasyk  has  two 
small  outlets  through  the  high  rampart  of  sand  that  divides  it  from 
the  Black  Sea,  and  through  which  the  Eoffalnik  and  Sarata  flow. 
Lakes  Kodshegol,  Eatlabuga,  Tashpanar,  and  Saffian  are  connected 
by  canals,  and  have  their  outfal  in  the  Danube  near  IsmaiL  Lake 
Jalpuch  is  one  of  the  largest  of  these  waters,  and  abounds  with  fish. 
Lake  Eagul  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pruth,  opposite  to  which  the 
Danube  is  studded  with  a  multitude  of  UtUe  islands.  In  the  lakes 
next  the  Danube  the  water  is  sweety  but  in  those  next  the  Black  Sea 
it  is  salt.    Bessarabia  has  a  number  of  mineral  springs. 

Climate, — The  climate  is  in  general  mild,  salubrious  and  agreeable ; 
the  grape,  the  finer  kinds  of  fruit,  and  melons  grow  in  the  open  air. 
The  steppes  of  the  Budjak  however,  having  no  shelter  from  trees  or 
woods,  are  sometimes  so  hot  in  summer  that  the  grass  withers ;  yet 
the  vicinity  of  the  Carpathians,  and  the  more  remote  range  of  the 
Balkan  fortunately  prevent  this  extreme  heat  from  being  of  long 
duration  in  ordinary  seasons.  The  winter  is  piercingly  cold  in  these 
districts,  which  are  unprotected  by  the  highlands  or  mountains. 

CoUmuation  and  Produce. — Since  Bessarabia  has  been  incorporated 
with  the  Russian  dominions  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  been 
rapidly  improving,  and  numerous  colonies  have  been  settled  in  the 
heart  of  the  oountxy :  they  are  principally  located  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kogalnik,  and  consist  of  Poles,  Prussians,  Wiirtembergers,  French- 
men, Bavarians,  Bohemians,  &c.  Besides  these  there  are  large  numbers 
of  Bulgarians  settled  in  the  southern  districts  of  Bessarabia.  Kot- 
withstanding  these  immigrations  extensive  districts  of  productive 
land  remain  either  xmoultivated  or  are  only  used  as  pasture  for  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  descriptions  of  grain  raised  in  Bessarabia  are  wheats 
barley,  znillet,  and  narticularly  kukuruz,  or  maize,  the  meal  of  which 
is  substituted  for  wheaten  flour.  The  com  lands,  from  the  facilities 
for  export  afforded  by  the  ports  of  R^ny  and  Ismail,  are  situated 
chiefly  in  that  direction,  or  at  all  events  near  the  navigable  liTere  on 
the  ckBst  and  west  of  the  province,  down  which  the  produce  of  the 
country  is  conveyed  in  barges.  The  growth  of  the  vine  has  consider^ 
ably  spread  of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  duties  imposed 


upon  all  apples,  nuts,  and  wines  brought  from  Turkey.  The  vineyards 
are  principidly  situated  in  the  district  of  Akermann,  in  which  the  Swla 
colony  or  Helvetia  Hes.  The  quality  has  been  mudi  improved  by 
the  introduction  of  French,  Rhenish,  and  Hungarian  stc^rka.  The 
Palinkowoye  Wino,  a  red  wine  which  is  allowed  to  lie  on  wormwood 
for  a  time,  is  prepared  in  large  quantities,  and  esteemed  an  excellent 
medicament  Flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  poppies  are  also  grown,  and 
a  multitude  of  gardens  and  orchards  furmsh  an  abundant  supply  of 
apricots,  cherries,  apples,  pears,  plums  (which  are  dried  and  exported 
from  the  districts  of  Orkhei  and  Ehotin),  and  walnuts.  "Rock  and 
water  melons  are  extremely  fine,  in  the  district  of  Bender  particularly ; 
cucumbers  of  enormous  size  are  grown,  as  well  as  gourds,  onionsi,  gariic, 
and  Spanish  pepper. 

The  northern  parts  of  Bessarabia,  which  are  full  of  forests,  especially 
near  the  Pruth,  produce  the  oak,  beech,  lime,  maple,  poplar,  and  other 
species  of  trees.  The  districts  of  Orkhei  and  z  assy  yield  excellent 
oak  for  shipbuilding.    The  mulberry  also  thrives  in  this  soil.     The 

great  resource  of  the  province  is  however  the  rearing  of  horned  cattl^ 
orses,  and  sheep ;  for  the  steppes  of  the  Budjak  abound  in  excellent 
grass  and  the  northern  districts  in  rich  meadows  and  pastures.  In 
spite  of  the  losses  which  the  owners  sustain  from  exposing  their  flacks 
and  herds  to  the  violent  snow-drifts  of  winter  among  the  steppes,  they 
are  yet  enabled  to  export  several  thousand  heads  of  cattle  and  ehoep, 
as  well  as  horses,  and  to  supply  themselves  with  wool  in  Isirge  quan- 
tities. Private  individuals  maintain  studs  of  great  extent,  and  the 
districts  of  Yassy  and  Khotin  are  celebrated  for  the  number  of  horeea 
they  rear,  no  less  than  for  the  excellence  of  the  breeds.  The  buj^o  is 
not  uncommon  in  Bessarabia.  Cattle  and  sheep  from  parts  beyond 
the  border  are  brought  to  be  fattened  on  its  nch  soil  All  kinds  of 
game  are  found  to  the  north  of  the  Budjak ;  the  steppes  in  the  sonih 
are  frequented  by  numerous  flocks  of  waterfowl,  by  storks;,  bustards, 
herons,  &c  The  fisheries,  particularly  on  the  Danube,  aflford  pro- 
fitable employment  to  the  inhabitants ;  and  Yilkoff,  at  the  mouth  of 
that  river,  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  salted  and  dried  fish,  caviar, 
and  herrings.    Much  honey  and  wax  are  also  produced. 

The  principal  mineral  product  of  this  province  is  salt,  which  is 
obtained  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  lakes  in  the  Budjak. 
Vast  quantities  of  salt  are  made  on  the  great  *  liman '  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dniester,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Akermann ;  the  quantity 
made  in  one  year  has  excee<Ied  112,500  tons,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
yearly  produce  might  be  raiseii  to  Heveu  times  that  quantity.  Much 
saltpetre  is  found  in  the  enviitms  of  Saroka  on  the  Dniester,  where  it 
is  procured  with  little  labour  and  at  a  trifling  expense,  and  coal  haa 
been  discovered  in  the  north  of  the  province,  whose  mineral  re^^arces 
remain  to  be  more  diligently  explored.  It  produces  likewise  alab^^ter, 
marble,  lime,  and  stone  of  various  kinds.  Much  charooal  is  aido 
made,  and  part  of  it  is  exported  to  Odessa. 

Bessarabia  is  divided  into  six  districts — in  ihe  north  Khotin,  the 
capital  of  which  is  the  town  and  fortress  of  the  same  name,  lying  Km 
the  Dniester,  with  8000  inhabitants;  to  the  south  of  this  is  the 
district  of  Yassy,  chief  town  Bellzy,  3500  inhabitants;  next  lies 
Orkhei,  or  Eischeneff,  the  capital  of  which,  Eiacheneff,  on  the  Irttk 
river  Byk,  a  feeder  of  the  Dniester,  with  43,000  inhabitants,  is  also 
the  capital  of  the  whole  province  [Kischexeff^  ;  the  district  oi 
Bender,  the  chief  town  of  which  is  Bender,  on  the  Dmester,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  13,000  [Render]  ;  Akermann,  or  Akjermann,  the  chief  town 
of  which  bears  the  same  name,  and  was  called  Alba  Julia  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  a  strong  fortress  with  a  considerable  town  and  1S,S00 
inhabitants,  on  the  liman  of  the  Dniester  [Akerjcahn]  :  and  lastly  the 
district  of  Ismail,  whose  capital  of  the  same  name  lies  on  the  Kilia 
channel,  contains  12,500  inhabitants,  and  has  a  fine  harbour.  [T.^maiu] 
The  only  other  town  worth  mentioning  is  Kilia,  or  Kilia  Aoi-o^  which 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kilia  channel  of  the  Danube  and  about 
li  miles  above  its  mouth  :  population  about  4000. 

Populaium,  ^c — The  population  of  Bessarabia,  besides  the  elements 
above  given,  includes  gipsies,  Moldavians,  Russians,  Greeks,  Jews,  and 
Armenians ;  the  Saporoga  Cossacks,  who  migrated  hither  from  the 
Turkish  side  of  the  Danube  in  1828,  have  also  founded  several 
colonies.  The  peasantiy  are  exempted  from  all  military  levies,  and 
there  are  no  serfs  or  bondsmen  in  the  whole  province,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  gipsies,  and  in  a  few  cases  of  household  servants 

Bessarabia  contains  8  towns,  16  villages  with  markets,  and  1030 
without  them.  These  towns  and  villages  contain  about  150  churdies 
of  stone,  and  between  700  and  800  of  wood,  18  chapels,  several  monas- 
teries and  convents,  1  ecclesiastical  seminary,  9  district  schools,  and 
2  asylums  for  the  sick.  The  villages  (bordie)  have  in  general  a  miseralle 
appearance,  the  greater  part  of  &em  consisting  of  huts  half  concealed 
underground;  they  are  seldom  without  a  place  of  worship.  The 
majority  of  the  Bessarabians  are  Moldowans  or  Moldavians,  numbeia 
of  whom  have  emigrated  to  the  Budiak,  where  they  have  settled  on 
the  crown  lands.  Their  language  is  the  Moldavian,  a  mixture  of 
Slavonian,  Latin,  and  Italian;  it  is  full  of  diphthongs,  and  has  hence 
acquired  a  certain  degree  of  richness  and  euphony.  They  profess 
the  Russo-Greek  faith,  and  are  a  tall,  handsome,  amn  race  of  men. 
The  women  have  much  beauty,  surpass  the  men  in  industry,  make 
their  own  and  their  husbands'  and  children's  clothing,  and  are  diligent 
at  the  distaff;  they  also  manage  all  household  concerns,  for  the  Mol- 
davian is  BO  indolent  that  he  prefers  the  roaming,  sluggish  life  of  a 
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heicUman  to  any  agriooltoial  employmeni.  The  Ruaaian  part  of  the 
population  is  a  far  more  active  and  induatrious  daas  of  men ;  numbera 
of  them  have  settled  in  the  Bo^jak  Steppes,  where  they  employ  them- 
selves in  fishing,  rearing  bees,  and  making  cordage,  sail-cloth,  £o.  The 
Greeks  are  principally  established  in  the  towns  aa  merchants  and 
dealera.  The  Russo-Qreek  is  the  predominant  religion  of  tho  province ; 
its  flooleaiaatical  a&irs  are  aupeiintended  by  a  bishop,  who  resides  at 
Kiftoheneffi  The  fanner  or  peaaapt  pays  Uie  landowner  a  portion  of 
his  prodace,  and  twelve  days  labour  In  the  course  of  the  year. 

There  ai-e  no  manufactures  of  importance  in  Bessarabia.  Leather, 
candles,  soap,  brandy,  and  linens  and  woollena  are  made  on  a  small 
scale.  The  aituation  of  the  country,  witii  reference  to  the  Turkish* 
Busaian,  and  Auatrian  markets,  and  the  faoilitiea  of  conununication 
which  the  Danube,  Pruth,  and  Dniester  afford,  fidve  it  great  natip:^ 
advantages  for  the  exportation  of  its  produce ;  thia  consists  of  winea, 
principally  aent  to  Ruasia,  dried  plums,  oz-hidea,  sheep-skins,  wool, 
wax  and  tallow,  maize,  fish,  and  sidt. 

(Beigfaaus's  AtmaU  ;  Cannabich's  JSwropean  ^uatiQ  ;  Fnmiier  Zanda 
of  the  ChritHan  and  Turk,  London,  18^3.) 

BESSIN,  a  district  in  the  former  province  of  liTormandie  in  France. 
It  was  divided  into  Bessin  Proper,  of  which  Bayeuz  was  the  capital, 
the  Bocage,  and  the  Plain  of  Oaen.  It  had  an  area  of  50  square  miles, 
which  ia  now  included  in  the  department  of  Calvados.    [CALV^Jioa.] 

BETCHOUA'NA,  or  BETJUANA,  ia  the  general  name  of  a  nation 
or  race  of  people  consistmg  of  many  tribes  who  inhabit  the  interior 
of  Southern  Africa,  north  of  the  Gaiiep,  or  Great  Orange  River,  and 
between  SS"*  and  29"*  E.  long.  A  wide  desert  separates  them  to  the 
westward  from  the  Namaqua  Hottentots,  and  from  the  Dammara 
Kaffirs,  who  Uve  farther  north-west  near  tiie  Atlantic.  To  the  east- 
ward a  range  of  mountains,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  at  the  distance  of  sixty  or  eighly  miles  from  it 
separates  the  Betohouanas  from  the  maritime  Kaffirs  of  Dalagoa 
Bay,  and  from  the  dominiona  of  the  chief  of  the  Yatwahs,  or 
Zoolus.  To  the  south,  they  extend  to  between  the  27th  and  28th 
parallel,  where  they  border  on  the  Eoranna  Hottentots  (who  inhabit 
ihe  northern  bank  of  the  Gariep),  the  Griquas,  or  Bastard  Hottentots 
of  Klaarwater,.and  the  Bosjesmen  who  roam  along  the  upper  or 
eastern  course  of  the  Gariep.  The  limits  of  Uie  Betchouana  to  the  north 
and  north-east  are  not  known.  Moat  of  the  rivera  of  tlie  Betchouana 
country  aa  yet  known,  such  as  the  Ikioloppo,  the  Euruman,  &;o., 
appear  to  be  affiuenta  of  the  (Hriep  River ;  but  those  of  the  Moorootzee 
flow  towards  the  north-east,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  a^uents  of 
King  George^s  River  that  runs  into  Dalagoa  Bay.  The  oountxy  itself  is  a 
vast  table-land  stretching  across  the  middle  of  the  continent^  and  the 
ridge  of  mountains  above  mentioned  divides  the  waters  that  run 
westward  into  the  Gariep  from  those  which  flow  by  the  Mapoota  and 
Engliah  rivers  into  Dalagoa  Bay.  The  Betchouana  are  Kaffii'a,  and 
tiiey  xesemble  the  southern  Kaffirs,  or  the  Amakosa  and  Amatymba 
tribes,  who  border  on  the  colony  of  the  Cape.  They  are  copper 
coloured,  and  some  are  of  a  bronae  hue,  but  in  general  they  are  not 
BO  swarthy  as  the  southern  Kaffirs ;  they  are  well  made,  have  not 
unpleasant  featurea,  and  are  equally  diatinct  in  their  appearance  and 
habits  from  the  Hottentots  as  from  the  negro  tribea.  like  the  other 
Kaffirs,  they  practise  drcumdaion,  are  polygamists,  and  have  no  form 
of  worship.  The  Betchouana,  or  Sichuana  language,  as  it  is  called  by 
some,  seems  to  be  spoken  by  all  their  tribes,  and  idthough  different 
from  the  Amakosa,  or  aouthem  Kaffir  dialect,  it  appeara  to  have  con- 
aiderable  affinity  to  it.  The  Dammara,  who  are  also  a  tribe  of  Kaffirs, 
are  said  to  speak  the  Betchouana  language.  Its  sounds  are  said  to  be 
full  toned  and  soft,  and  without  the  unpleasant  clattering  of  the 
Hottentot  tongue. 

The  Betchouana  tribe  beat  known  to  us  is  that  of  the  Machappee  or 
Hacblapee,  whose  chief  town,  Lattakoo,  has  been  occasionally  viaited 
by  travellers  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Tlie  cotmtiy 
of  the  Machlapee  lies  north  of  that  of  the  Griquas,  where  ia  the 
missionary  settlement  of  Klaarwater,  north  of  the  Great  Orange 
B^ver.  About  seventy  miles  from  Klaarwater  northward,  is  a  range 
of  hilla  called  Kamhanni  Having  paased  these,  one  enters  the 
aountry  of  the  Betchouana.  The  old  town  of  Lattakoo  lay  ia  a  plain 
about  fifty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  these  hills,  in  27**  10'  S.  lat, 
24^  40'  E.  long.  But  previous  to  1828  the  people  removed  to  a  new 
site,  five  miles  to  the  north-east  of  old  Lattakoo,  on  the  further  or  north 
bank  of  the  Lattakoo  River.  LaUakoQ  is  said  to  oontain  1600  housesi, 
and  between  7000  and  8000'inhabitanta.  The  houaea  are  built  in 
dusters,  irregularly  grouped,  each  duster  being  under  the  authority 
of  an  elder  or  chief,  subordinate  to  the  king.  The  houses  are  circular 
and  divided  into  several  apartments;  the  partition  walls  are  made  of 
sticks,  neatly  plastered  over  with  a  composition  of  sandy  day  and  the 
fresh  manure  of  cattle-pounds,  and  grass  out  into  small  pieces,  which 
appear  to  make  a.very  tenadoua  kind  of  cement  The  roof  ia  conical, 
and  mna  up  to  if^oint;  it  ia  made  of  straw  or  reeds,  and  it  projects 
over  on  every  aide,  the  eaves  being  supported  at  the  height  of  four  or 
five  feet  from  the  ground  by  posts  made  of  the  rough  stems  of  trees, 
leaving  between  them  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  house  a  aort  of 
rerandah.  In  the  larger  houses  the  roof  eovers  a  spaoe  of  ground  of 
about  twenty-dz  feet  in  diameter.  IThe  house  19  ntuated  in  the 
middle  of  a  mudi  kiger  area  or  court,  indosed  all  zonnd  by  a  stropg 
droular  fenoe^  from  five  to  seven  feet  high,  and  two  and  a  half  feet 


thick  at  the  bottom,  gradually  diminiflhing  in  thickness  to  about  one 
foot  at  the  top.  This  fenpe,  which  is  made  of  straight  twigs  and 
small  branches  carefully  interwoven,  forms  a  dose  and  firm  defence. 
One  doorway  only,  wide  enough  for  a  single  person,  leads  into  the 
court,  and  is  closed  at  night  by  a  rude  wicker^Loor.  A  smaller  house 
for  servants  and  a  horse-room  are  often  foimd  within  the  uxdosure^ 
detached  from  ike  family  house.  Huch  neatness  and  ingenuity  are 
displaved  in  the  building  of  these  dwelUngs,  whidi  are  kept  remark- 
ably clean,  aa  well  as  the  atreets  or  apacea  between  the  varioua  houaea. 
The  taak  of  building,  inclosing,  roofing,  &a,  devolves  chiefly  upon  the 
women.  The  houses  of  the  poor  are  made  in  the  same  form,  only 
smaller ;  sometimes  the^  consist  of  only  a  conical  roof  resting  on  the 
floor,  without  any  openmg  for  windows.  All  Betchouana  towns  are 
built  after  the  same  manner.  Kitrwnan,  which  i»  about  85  miles 
S.W.  from  Lattakoo,  is  stated  to  contain  from  8000  to  10,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  ia  built  in  the  same  manner  as  Lattakoo.  The  river  Kuru- 
man  runa  through  the  country  in  a  south-west  direction,  an4  joins  the 
Ghudep ;  but  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  is  almost  dry,  and 
its  water  loses  itself  in  the  sands,  like  most  of  the  streams  in  the 
Betchouana  country.  In  June,  1828,  Lattakoo  was  invaded  by  the 
Mantateec^  a  roving  tribe,  or  rather  collection  of  fugitives  coming 
from  the  eastward,  who  having  been  driven  two  years  before  by  the 
Zoolus  from  their  own  country  near  the  banks  of  the  Mapoota  River, 
crossed  the  ridge  of  mountains  where  the  Gariep  has  its  sources,  and 
threw  themsdves  upon  the  Betchouana  country.  They  took  first  a 
northern  direction,  and  attacked  the  Moorootzee,  a  numerous  Bet- 
chouana tribe,  about  200  miles  N.E.  of  Lattakoo,  and  sacked  and 
burnt  thdr  capital  Kurrechane,  in  25"  20'  S.  hi.,  27''  K  long. 
Kurrechane  is  said  to  have  been  a  much  larger  and  more  populous 
town  than  Lattakoo.  ^he  Mantatees  after  this  attacked  the  Y ankeetz, 
called  alao  Nuaketsee  by  Burohell  and  others,  a  powerful  and  warlike 
tribe,  west  of  the  Moorootzee,  and  whose  capital  Melita  is  placed  about 
25"  10'  a  Lit.,  26**  £.  long.  But  Makabba,  the  king  of  the  Yankeetz, 
fell  by  surprise  upon  the  Mantatees  and  drove  them  away  from  his 
territory.  They  then  turned  to  the  south-west,  and  fell  upon  another 
Betchouana  tribe  called  Barolongs,  who  live  near  the  banks  of  tho 
Mashow  River. 

After  devastating  the  country  of  the  Barolongs,  the  Mantatees  fdl 
upon  their  next  neighbours  the  Machlapee,  who  fled  in  terror  from 
Lattakoo.  Alter  plundering  Lattakoo,  the  invaders  were  attacked  by 
a  small  party  of  Griquaa  niounted  and  armed  with  muskets,  who, 
having  come  to  the  assistance  of  their  neighbours  the  Machlapee,  fell 
upon  the  Mantatees^  kiUed  a  great  number  of  their  best  warriors,  and 
so  terrified  them  by  their  fire-arms,  that  they  retreated  eastward 
again,  after  setting  Stq  to  Lattakoo. 

The  Betchouana  wear  a  covering  round  the  middle,  and  occaaionally 
doaka  made  of  skins  neatly  sewn  together.  They  wear  caps  of  the 
same  materials.  The  women  wear  several  aprons  one  above  the  other, 
bracelets  of  copper,  and  beads.  The  Betchouana  work  copper  apd  iron ; 
they  make  spades,  awls,  bodkins,  knives,  spears,  &c.  The  most  skilful 
smiths  are  said  to  be  at  Melita  in  the  Yankeetz  tribe :  the  Lattakoo 
people  are  very  inferior  to  them  in  handicraft  The  Moorootzee  are 
also  very  skilful  in  several  kinds  of  handicraft  It  would  appear  that 
arts,  industry,  and  social  order,  are  found  to  iucrease  progressively  as 
we  advanoe  north-eastward  beyond  the  Madilapee  country.  They  get 
^e  iron  and  copper  from  some  distant  tribes  to  th^  northward. 
They  sow  millet  and  beans,  and  other  vegetables.  They  alao  dry  and 
preaerve  aeveral  kinds  of  fruit;  but  their  cattle  oonstitutes  their  chief 
property. 

The  Batohouana  seem  to  have  remained  for  a  long  tiiae  past 
stationary  in  their  half-civilised  condition.  They  have  an  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  but  seem  to  have  no  distinct  i^otion  of  (lis  attrilsutes ; 
and  they  ponfoimd  the  prindple  of  good  with  the  evil  prindple. 
They  believe  in  sorceij,  and  wear  amulets.  With  regard  to  industry, 
the  Moorootzee  seem  frr  superior  to  the  more  southern  and  Tf  estem 
tribes.  They  cultivate  tobacco  and  the  sugar-cane ;  they  paint  their 
houses;  they  smelt  and  aUoy  copper,  and  make  wire  and  chains 
of  it;  tiiey  rnake  wooden  bowls,  spoons,  ^. :  and  they  build  walls  of 
masonry.  The  Machlapee  are  orderly  and  decent  in  their  outward 
behaviour,  but  they  are  addicted  to  lying  and  thieving.  Murder, 
although  not  a  very  oommou  occurrence,  does  not  appear  to  be  looked 
upon  as  criminal.  Their  want  of  humanity  was  exhibited  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Mantatees  when  they  butchered  th^  women  and  chilciren 
that  the  invaders  had  left  behind.  Before  the  action  they  showed  a 
want  of  courage,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  ywjstanoe  of  the  Griquas^ 
the  Mantatees  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  overrunning  the 
whole  country.  The  Machlapee,  upon  the  whole^  seem  to  be  inferior 
in  bravery,  honesly,  and  humanity  to  the  southern  Kaffin^  thou^ 
superior  to  them  in  ingepuity  and  industry.  Their  women  appear  to 
be  modest,  inil4,  and  domestio ;  but  they  are  treated  harsnly,  aud 
are  looked  upon  as  inferior  beings :  mos^  cf  ike  hard  labour  at  honxe 
and  in  the  fields  faUs  upon  them.  The  men  go  often  Qut  upon  great 
hunting  parties,  and  sometimes  f^so  in  maraudii^  pcfftiea  against 
their  neighbouiis.  There  is  ho^^ever  no  slaye  trade  among  the 
Betchouana,  but  the  prisonen  ^ey  mak^  are  kept  a|  domestic  servants. 
Both  men  and  women  rOb  their  bodies  with  grease  mixed  UP  with  a 
re4  minend  powdef,  which  giyes  their  akin  f  d^Q^lg  ^n^  fflitteriug 
appearance. 
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^  Each  tribe  of  the  Betchouana  is  under  the  rule  of  a  hereditaiy 
king  or  chief,  but  his  authority  oyer  the  subordhiate  chiefB  seems  to 
be  rather  loose.  In  cases  of  emergencr,  such  as  the  Mantatee  inya- 
sion,  they  convene  an  assembly  of  all  the  ¥rarrion,  when  bombastic 
speeches  are  delivered  in  succession  by  the  chiefs.  These  assemblies 
are  called  Peetsho. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Betchouana  country  lies  east  and  north-east 
of  the  Machlapee  or  Lattakoo  territory,  and  between  that  and  the  se»- 
coast.  The  Moorootsee  country  lies  about  250  miles  distant  west  by 
north  from  Dalagoa  Bay.  The  V ankeeta  are  next  to  the  Moorootssee 
to  the  westward.  The  intermediate  space  between  the  Moorooteee 
and  the  mountains  near  the  coast  is  occupied  by  the  Morremootsans, 
whose  country  consists  chiefly  of  plains.  It  is  watered  by  the  river 
Waritzi,  whioi  flows  northward,  and  is  supposed  to  faU  into  the 
Moriqua,  the  river  of  the  Moorootzee. 

Beyond  the  Moorootzee  to  the  north-east  are  the  Makween,  a 
numerous  and  powerful  nation,  whose  name  is  known  to  all  the 
southern  tribes,  even  to  the  Amakosa  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  It  is  fix>m  the  Makween  that  the  other  tribes  obtain  by 
exchange  much  of  the  copper  and  iron  which  they  afterwards  manu- 
&cture,  as  well  as  the  beads  which  serve  them  as  money,  and  which 
last  the  Makween  obtain  from  the  Mahalesely  and  the  Mateebelay, 
two  other  numerous  tribes,  who  extend  north-east  towards  Inhamban, 
and  who  trade  with  the  Portuguese  of  the  coast  of  Sofala.  These  two 
lost  tribes  are  described  by  the  Moorootzee  as  being  of  a  brown  com- 
plexion, having  long  hair,  wearing  clothes,  and  ridmg  on  elephants. 
They  also  trade  northward  with  Zumbo  on  the  Zambese  River. 

(Roi/al  Oeographical  Journal,  voL  iii;  Thompson's  Travdt  and 
Advtwtwra  in  Southern  Africa;  Mistionary  Reportt.) 

BETHA'BARA,  the  place  of  our  Saviour's  baptism  (St.  John,  L  28) 
was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan,  a  few  miles  above  its 
mouth  in  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  probably  identical  with  the  Beth- 
bara  mentioned  in  Judges  (viii  24),  where  tiiere  was  a  ford :  the  name 
means^lace  of  passage.' 

BETH' ANT,  a  village  2  miles  E.  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to 
Jericho,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  was  the  scene  of 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  grave.  It  is  now  called  El-Azariyeh 
(the  Village  of  Lazarus).  (Robinson's  Biblieal  Retearchet;  Dictionary 
of  Oreek  and  Roman  Oeo^aphy.) 

BETH'EL,  a  city  of  ancient  Palestine,  was  situated  12  miles  K. 
from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Sichem.  Laige  ancient  rains,  now 
called  Beitln,  mark  the  site.  It  was  originally  called  Lux,  but 
obtained  its. new  name,  which  signifies  'House  of  God,'  from  Jacob, 
who  here  erected  an  altar  on  the  spot  where  he  had  the  vision  of  tiie 
ladder  with  angels  going  up  and  coming  down  from  Heaven.  (Qen. 
xii.  xxviiL  xxxl)  The  city  belonged  to  Ephraim,  and  stood  close  to 
the  northern  boundary  of  Benjamin.  Jeroboam  desecrated  Bethd 
by  instituting  in  it  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf.  After  the 
captivity  Bethel  was  fortified ;  it  was  taken  by  Vespasian.  In  the 
time  of  Eusebius  and  St  Jerome,  Bethel  was  reduced  to  a  small 
Tillage. 

BETHLEHEM-JUDAH,  Ephrsih,  or  Ephrathah,  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Bethlehem  of  Zebulon  (Jos.  zix.  15),  stands  on  a 
rising  groimd  about  6  miles  S.  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Hebron. 
It  never  was  a  town  of  large  size.  The  names  Beth-lehem  {*  house  of 
bread,')  and  Ephrathah  ('fruitful ')  indicated  probably  the  fertility  by 
which  the  territory  of  Bethlehem  was  and  is  still  distinguished.  The 
earlier  name  was  Ephrathah  (Qen.  xxxv.  16,  19 ;.  xlviil  7).  The  town 
was  fortified  by  Behoboam  (2  Chron.  xL  5, 6).  Bethlehem  was  the  birth- 
place of  David,  whose  ancestor  Boaz  was  the  principal  proprietor  in 
Bethlehem.  It  is  frequentiy  called  'the  City  of  David'  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  also  marked  out  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  destined 
birthplace  of  our  Saviour,  the  circumstances  of  whose  nativity  are 
described  by  St.  Matthew  (il)  and  St.  Luke  (il).  The  place  of  the 
Nativity  is  described  l^  Justin  Martyr  ('DiaL'  78),  so  as  to  admit  no 
doubt  of  its  identification  in  his  time  (a.d.  150) ;  and  Origen  says  that 
the  cave  was  venerated  even  by  aliens  to  the  fedth.  A  grove  dedicated 
to  Thammuz  (Adonis)  overshadowed  the  spot  from  the  time  of 
Hadrian  for  about  180  years.  In  aj>.  825  the  pious  empress  Helena, 
mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  built  a  handsome  diurch  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  over  the  place  of  the  Nativity  which  remains  to  this 
day.  This  church  was  much  embellished  by  Constantine ;  the  inte- 
rior was  adorned  with  mosaic  work.  The  body  of  the  church  is 
supported  by  forty  white  marble  Corinthian  columns  in  four  rows : 
connected  with  it  are  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian  convents.  The 
whole  building  is  inclosed  by  walls  of  great  strength  with  only  one 
door,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  fortress.  St.  Jerome  resided  here 
in  the  5th  century,  and  here  he  wrote  the  Latin  (Vulgate)  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  and  other  works  on  saored  literature.  The  village 
Beit-el-Lahm  or  Beitiahem  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  dty,  and  is 
inhabited  exclusively  by  Christians.  It  is  beautifully  situated ;  the 
country  around  is  richly  covered  with  olives,  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and 
a  small  rivulet  runs  through  the  valley. 

There  are  shown  the  house  of  Simeon,  tiie  tomb  of  Rachel,  the  weUs 
for  which  David  longed,  the  place  of  the  Nativity,  the  fountains  of 
Solomon,  tUe  cave  in  which  David  cut  off  Saul's  slort,  the  wilderness 
of  St.  John,  and  the  house  where  Joseph  was  warned  to  flee  into 
Egypt  from  the  wrath  of  Herod.    The  village  of  the  shepherds  consists 


of  a  number  of  caves  still  used  as  a  retreat  for  cattle  and  shephercte  at 
night 

Bethlekem  of  Zebulon,  now  also  called  Beitiahem,  stood  m  tew  ndkm 
N.  from  Nasareth. 

BETHLEHEM.    [Pikhbtlvakia.] 

BETHTHAGE,  a  village  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  between  Jeroatlem 
and  Bethany,  whence  our  Saviour  obtained  the  ass  on  wfaidi  he  rode 
into  Jerusalem.  Bi.  Jerome  explains  the  name  to  mean  '  villa  aaeer- 
dotalium  maxillarum,'  as  the  village  was  the  residence  of  the  iniesta 
to  whom  the  maxilla  of  the  victims  belonged.  It  has  been  also  h^d 
to  mean  '  place  of  figs,'  from  the  fig-trees  planted  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mount. 

BETHSAIDA  ('  Abode  of  Fishers'),  a  town  of  Galilee^  the  birthplace 
of  the  aposties  Peter,  Andrew,  and  I%ilip,  was  situated  on  the  sea  of 
Tiberia&  It  was  not  far  from  Capernaum.  Some  ruins  on  tJie 
western  shore,  near  a  rocky  promontory  called  Raa  Seigfoda,  an 
believed  by  the  natives  to  mark  the  site  of  Bethsaida. 

BETHUNE.    [Pab-d«<!alai8.1 

BETU'WE,  a  large  and  fertile  district  of  Holland,  inclosed  betweei 
the  Waal,  the  Northern  Rhine,  or  Rhine  of  Leyden,  and  the  Lek. 
which  joins  the  Rhine  to  the  Waal,  and  thus  forms  an  island,  which 
occupies  part  of  the  country  of  the  ancient  Batavi,  or  'lomla  Bata- 
vorum.'  [Batavl]  The  name  of  Betuwe  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  that  of  Batavi  The  length  of  the  district  of  Betuwe  fix>m  the 
separation  of  the  Waal  fix>m  the  Rhine  near  the  Pmsman  frtmtier 
to  the  junction  of  the  Lek  with  the  Waal  (here  caUed  the  Maae) 
is  nearly  60  miles  from  east  to  west  Its  breadth  is  very  irregular, 
greatest  at  its  western  extremity,  between  Vianen  and  Gorkum, 
where  it  is  about  18  miles.  The  principal  towns  of  the  Betuwe  are 
Gorkum  (8000  inhabitants)  and  Thiel  (4000).  The  river  Liz^he, 
which  fialls  into  the  Waal  at  Gorkum,  crosses  the  Betuwe  through  the 
greater  part  of  its  length.  The  eastern  and  largest  part  of  the  Betuwe 
belongs  to  the  province  of  Gelderland,  and  the  western  part  to  the 
province  of  South  Holland.  The  Betuwe  produces  com,  Tegeiablei» 
and  fruit  in  abundance.  A  great  quantity  of  butter  and  cJieese  is  also 
made  in  this  district 

BEVELAND,  a  district  in  the  Dutchprovinoe  of  Zeeland,  consisting 
of  the  islands  of  Noord  Bevelsnd  and  Zuid  Beveland,  with  «  smaller 
island  called  WolHuurtsdijk,  situated  between  the  two.  The  total  area 
is  about  120  square  miles.  These  islands  lie  in  the  great  SBstoaiy  of 
the  river  Schelde,  and  between  two  branches  of  that  river,  the 
east  Schelde  whidi  divides  them  from  the  islands  of  Tholen  and 
Schouwen,  and  the  Hond,  or  West  Schelde,  which  sepazates  them  from 
the  mainland.  An  arm  of  the  sea  separates  them  firom  the  island  of 
Walcheren,  which  lies  west  of  Beveland.  South  Beveland  is  by  far 
the  largest  and  finest  of  the  three  islands ;  its  length  is  25  miles  frtim 
east  to  west^  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  between  8  and  9  miles  from 
north  to  south.  It  produces  corn,  abundance  of  frxdt  and  vegetables  and 
madder.  Fish  is  also  caught  in  great  plenty  near  the  coast.  South 
Beveland  has  frvquentiy  suffered  from  inundations,  eqiedally  in  the 
great  flood  of  1582,  by  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  east  side  oi 
the  island  was  desteoyed.  On  this  part  of  the  island  stood  the  rich 
town  of  Romerswaal,  iHiich  the  flood  of  1682  separated  from  Beveland ; 
the  town  was  gradually  encroached  upon  by  the  sea,  till  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  all  the  mhabitants  had  deserted  it 
Some  of  the  land  which  was  inundated  has  been  since  recoTered. 
Again  in  the  great  floods  of  Jan.  14  and  15,  1808,  whole  distancts 
which  had  be^  gained  by  the  greatest  patience  and  industry  were 
overwhelmed.  The  capital,  Ooa  or  2\N'^6bet,  a  well-buiH  fortified 
town  of  about  5500  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  South 
Beveland,  in  41  **  30'  N.  lat,  3**  58'  R  long.  Ship-building  is  carried  on, 
and  there  is  an  active  trade  in  com,  salt,  hops,  &c.,  by  meane  of  its  har- 
bour, which  is  formed  by  a  short  canal  conmiunicatLtg  with  tiie  East 
Schelde.  There  are  besides  many  villages  scattered  about  the  island. 
Noord  Beveland  is  a  much  poorer  countxy,  being  low  and  marshy ;  it 
was  formerly  a  flne  island,  but  was  swamped  in  the  dreadful  inunda- 
tion of  1582,  when  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  peririied.  It 
remained  covered  by  the  waters  for  many  years  after,  until  thegrotrnd 
beooming  raised  by  alluvial  deposEts^  it  was  again  embanked  and 
inhabited.  The  length  of  Noord  Beveland  is  about  18  milea^  and  its 
greatest  breadth  about  4  miles.  It  has  a  few  villages  or  hamleta^  the 
principal  of  which  are  Wissenkerke  and  Kortjyn.  Woi/aartsdi^k  is  a 
small  fertile  island,  which  contains  two  villages  and  about  700 
inhabitants. 

Important  engineering  works  were  commenced  in  July  1862  for  the 
drainage  of  about  35,000  acres,  including  the  eastern  and  sabmei;ged 
portion  of  South  Beveland,  and  the  low  flats  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
canal  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  which  at  present  separates  the  island  from 
the  continent  The  plan  comisises  also  the  cutting  of  a  canal  to  the 
west  of  the  village  of  Kminingen,  to  connect  the  East  and  West 
Schelde^  and  so  luge  as  to  ailbid  secure  navigation  at  all  times  to  the 
largest  olass  of  mercantile  vessels  as  weU  as  to  frigates;  sad  finally  the 
isluid  is  to  be  connected  with  the  mainland  by  abarrage^  bank^or  dyke, 
BEVERLEY,  the  capital  of  the  East  Riding  of  Tockahire,  a 
market-town,  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union.  Beveiley 
and  its  liberties  form  a  separate  division  of  the  wapentake  of  HarthijL 
The  town  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  wdds,  and  about  a  mile  frt»m 
the  river  Hull,  in  58'  52'  N.  Ut,  0**  25'  W.  long.;  28  miles  E.  by  S, 
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from  York,  and  180  milee  K.  from  London :  the  population  of  the 
municipal  borough  in  1851  was  8915,  of  the  parliamentary  borough 
10,058.  The  town  is  governed  by  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  coun* 
cillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  of  Beverley  Minster  is  a  perpetual 
curacy;  St.  Mary's  is  a  vicarage  held  with  the  rectory  of 
St.  Nicholas ;  they  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  the  East  lUding  and 
diocese  of  York.  Beverley  Poor-Law  Union  contains  86  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  78,218  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  20,646. 

The  ancient  history  of  Beverley  is  obscure.  The  tract  of  country 
from  the  Humber  to  the  Tyne  was  in  early  times  occupied  by  the 
Brigantes;  and  there  are  some  indications  of  there  having  been 
British  settlements  in  the  vioinity  of  Beverley.  Historians  whose 
writings  are  generally  received  as  authentic  date  the  origin  of 
Beverley  at  A.i>.  700. 

The  woods  and  marshes  of  Deira  lay  immediately  to  the  north  of 
the  Humber.  These  marshes  are  supposed  to  have  been  lakes  or  meres 
whenever  the  river  Hull  overflowed  the  country.  That  there  have 
been  many  such  meres  in  Holdemess  and  the  adjacent  country  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  appearance  of  the  district  but  also  from 
the  names  of  many  places  within  its  limits,  as  WoodmanMO,  Bot«ea, 
Hornjea,  ftc.  There  is  still  a  large  mere  at  Hornsea.  The  termina- 
tion tea  (or  sey,  as  it  is  also  spelt)  is  nearly  synonymous  with  mere, 
(Young  and  Bird's  'Geological  Survey  of  Uie  Yorkshire  Coast') 
Beverley  also  takes  its  name  from  one  of  these  lakes — *  Beverlao,'  the 
lake  of  beavers,  "  so  named  from  the  beavers  with  which  the  neigh- 
bouring river  Hull  abounded." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  8th  century,  John,  archbishop  of  York, 
dedicated  a  church  which  he  founded  at  Beverley  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist ;  imd  he  afterwards  converted  it  into  a  monastery.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  8th  century  the  church  and  monastery  suffered  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  Athelstan  visited  the  church  of  Beverley 
on  bis  route  northward  to  punish  the  bad  faith  of  Constantine,  king 
of  Scotland.  He  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  sainted 
John  of  Beverley,  returned  from  his  expedition  victorious,  and  in 
gratitude  to  his  patron  saint  conferred  great  privileges  and  rich 
possessions  on  the  church  of  St  John.  This  was  probably  about 
987-8.  Athelstan  granted  a  charter  to  the  townsmen  of  Beverley, 
exempting  them  from  certain  tolls,  and  conferring  upon  them 
important  privileges,  in  allusion  to  which  the  following  distich  is  to 
be  eeen  in  the  Minster  church,  between  the  pictures  of  Athelstan,  the 
founder,  and  St.  John  of  Beverley,  the  patron-saint  of  the  church : — 
"  Als  fr^,  make  1  the 
As  hert  may  thynke,  or  eyh  can  see." 

The  charter  of  Athelstan  was  confirmed,  or  similar  ones  were 
granted,  by  succeediug  kings.  Of  these  rights  and  privileges  the 
people  of  Beverley  were  very  careful,  and  applied  for  a  ratification  of 
them  on  the  accession  of  every  new  sovereign. 

Beverley  was  a  manufacturing  town  at  an  early  period,  and  it  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  towns  which  might  **  freslj  buy  and  sell 
dyed  cloths."  It  is  probable  that  the  arts  of  weaving  and  dying  were 
carried  on  at  Beverley,  woad  and  wool  being  two  of  the  uticles 
which  paid  a  toll  when  taken  there  for  sale.  The  rise  of  Hull  about 
the  commencement  of  the  14th  century  interfered  with  the  advance- 
ment of  Beverley,  as  it  offered  greater  facilities  for  domestio  and 
foreign  commerce.  To  promote  the  interests  of  Beverley,  a  charter 
incorporating  the  town  was  procured  in  the  15th  year  of  Elizabeth, 
and  the  right  to  send  two  burgesses  to  represent  the  burgesses  in 
Parliament  was  acknowledged.  A  printing-press  was  established  in 
Beverley  in  the  year  1509  by  Hugo  Goes,  supposed  to  be  the  son  of 
a  printer  of  Antwerp,  but  as  he  soon  after  removed  to  London,  it  has 
b^n  presumed  that  he  received  little  encouragement  to  remain  at 
Beverley.  During  the  dvil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  L  and  Cmm- 
well,  Beverly  was  by  turns  subjected  to  the  exactions  of  each  party. 
It  was  here  that  Sir  John  Hotham  was  arrested  by  his  nephew,  on 
his  flight  from  Hull,  <'  as  a  traitor  to  the  commonwealth."  Sir  John 
had  represented  Beverley  in  several  successive  pariiametfts.  Shortly 
after  his  arrest  he  and  his  son  were  executed  on  Tower*hilL 

The  modem  town  of  Beverley  is  considerably  more  than  a  mile 
from  its  commencement  on  the  road  from  Hull  to  its  outskirts  on  the 
Driffleld  road.  The  town  is  clean  and  well  built ;  the  principal  street 
is  wide  and  airy.  The  market-place,  which  comprises  an  area -of 
nearly  four  acres,  is  ornamented  with  an  octangular  marketHnross. 
Situated  in  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district^  its  present 
oonuneroe  is  chiefly  confined  to  twned  leather,  oatmeal,  malt,  com, 
and  coals.  There  are  a  large  colour  and  whiting  manufeuitory,  an 
iron-foundry  in  which  agricultural  implements  are  extensively  made, 
steam  saw-mills,  and  a  ship-building  yard.  The  shambles  is  a  modem 
building  of  brick,  part  of  which  has  been  converted  into  a  com 
exchange.  Beverley  oommunicates  with  the  river  HuU  by  a  canal, 
about  one  mile  in  length,  called  Beverley-Beok. 

The  finest  object  in  Beverley  is  the  collegiate  church  of  St  John, 
commonly  called  the  Minster  church.  This  edifioe  exhibits  examples 
of  early,  decorated,  and  perpendicular  Knglish  stvles  of  architecture. 
Theprincipal  window  at  the  east  end  is  said  to  be  copied  from  that 
of  York.  Its  pointed  ardi  is  divided  by  mullions,  which  are 
strengthened  by  pandlel  ones  on  the  inaide;  these  bear  a  small 
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gallery  conneoted  with  the  transoms,  which  divide  the  lights  into  two 
portions.  The  entrance  to  the  nave  on  the  north  side  is  by  a  porch  of 
exquisite  beauty ;  it  has  a  panelled  front  which  is  perhaps  unequalled. 
Of  the  west  front  Mr.  Rickman  says,  that  "  what  the  west  front  of 
York  is  to  the  decorated,  so  is  this  to  the  perpendicular  style,  with 
this  addition,  that  in  this  front  nothing  but  one  style  is  seen, — all  is 
harmonious."  The  leugth  of  the  Minster  is  884  feet ;  the  breadth  of 
the  nave  and  the  side  aisles  is  64  feet ;  the  transepts  are  167  feet  long. 
The  height  of  the  nave  is  67  feet ;  the  west  towers  are  200  feet  high. 
The  celebrated  Percy  Shrine,  which  is  within  the  choir,  is  an  elegant 
specimen  of  the  decorated  style,  and  of  most  exquisite  workmanship. 
The  Minster  is  kept  in  repair  from  the  proceeds  of  chantries  and 
lands,  granted  by'  Queen  Elizabeth  from  the  former  property  of  the 
church,  and  from  special  bequests  for  that  object  The  entire 
exterior  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  Blinster  was  restored  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Comins,  about  28  years  ago.  It  is  now  in  excellent 
condition. 

St  Mary's  church  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  and  spacious  gothio 
building,  with  an  elegant  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross.  It 
is  of  the  transition  period  from  Norman  to  enrly  English,  with  many 
later  and  curious  additions.  Its  repairs  are  provided  for  by  the 
proceeds  of  its  estates,  which  yield  about  8002.  per  annum.  There 
were  formerly  two  other  churches  in  Beverley,  but  they  no  longer 
exist.  In  ancient  times  there  was  a  monastery  of  Black  Friars,  and 
another  of  Franciscans  or  Gray  Friars,  an  establishment  of  Knights 
HospitaUers,  and  other  religious  houses  for  private  retirement,  and 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  infirm.  A  chapel  at  Lair  Gate,  dedi- 
cated to  St  John,  is  a  chapel-of-ease  to  the  Minster;  it  contains 
about  850  sittings. 

The  most  ancient  Dissenting  meeting-house  in  Beverley  is  the 
Independent  chapel.  The  present  building  was  erected  in  1800,  but 
one  which  existed  prior  to  it  was  built  in  1700.  The  Wealeyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  have  places  of  worship. 

At  Beverley  is  a  Grammar  school  of  great  antiquity.  The  date  of  its 
foundation  is  undiscovered.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
corporation,  by  whom  the  master  is  appointed.  The  school  possesses 
a  small  endowment,  consisting  of  a  rent-charge  of  102.  per  annum, 
bequeathed  by  a  Dr.  Metcalf.  Sons  of  freemen  pay  for  the  classics 
and  mathematics  6L  6«.  per  annum,  in  quarterly  instalments.  English 
grammar,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  taught  for  22.  per  annum  Mldi- 
tionaL  The  school  is  under  the  charge  of  a  head  master  and  four 
other  teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  in  1852  was  48.  A  library 
of  about  1000  volumes,  including  many  valuable  books,  is  attached 
to  this  school.  By  endowments  of  various  benefEtctors  the  school 
possess^  several  exhibitions  to  St  John's  college,  Cambridge.  The 
Bev.  James  Graves,  formerly  curate  at  the  Minster,  bequeathed 
upwards  of  20002.  to  be  invested  in  the  public  funds  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  poor  of  St  Martin's  parish.  Schools  were 
accordingly  commenced  in  1810,  in  which  80  boys  and  80  girls  are 
instructed  on  the  National  system.  The  proceeds  of  the  fund  also 
partly  support  the  Minster  girls'  school,  containing  about  85  girls,  and 
an  Ii2fant  school  at  Potterhill.  A  National  school  for  boys,  com- 
menced in  1815,  is  attended  by  upwards  of  200  children.  Besides 
these  there  are  several  other  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools. 
A  Blue-Coat  school,  established  in  1709,  maintains,  dothes,  and 
educates  8  pupils.  There  are  in  Beverley  a  mechanics  institute, 
a  news-room,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  dispensary.  There  is  a  handsome 
railway  station  in  connection  with  a  branch  of  the  York  and  North 
Midland  railway. 

The  town  contains  numerous  charitable  institutions,  including 
almshouses,  hospitals  for  widows  and  old  men,  donations  of  ooal, 
clothing,  and  money,  distributions  of  bread  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals,  and  other  gifts  and  charities.  The  freemen  of  the  borough 
enjoy  each  the  right  of  common  for  a  certain  number  of  cattle  over 
an  area  of  about  1200  acres  of  fertile  land  at  a  small  chai^ 

The  worthies  of  Beverley  especially  deserving  of  notice  are,  John 
of  Beverley ;  Alured,  Aired,  or  Alfrredus,  the  historian ;  John  Alcock, 
successively  bishop  of  Rochester,  Worcester,  and  Ely ;  John  Fisher, 
bieJiop  of  Rochester;  Bishop  Green,  who  was  a  benefactor  to  tho 
Hue-Coat  school ;  and  several  other  persons  of  minor  note. 

Amongst  the  public  buildings  of  Beverley  are  the  Sessions  House, 
the  East  Riding  House  of  Correction,  and  the  Register  Of^ce.  The 
Sessions  House  is  situated  witiiout  the  North  Bar,  on  the  approach  to 
tiie  town  from  Malton.  The  House  of  Correction  cost  about  42,0002. 
The  Register  Office  is  for  the  registiy  of  deeds,  conveyances,  wills, 
&c.,  affecting  "honors,  manors,  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments" 
within  tiie  East  Riding.    A  county  court  is  held  at  Beverley. 

(Poulson's^tfr0r2ao;  ComtnuniccUion  from  BevcrUy.) 

BEWCASTLK    [Cumberland.] 

BEWDLEY,  Worcestershire,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  and  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Ribbeeford,  and  lower 
division  of  1^  hundred  of  Doddingtree,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank' 
of  the  Severn,  in  62*'  22'  N.  lat,  2''  18'  W.  long.,  16  miles  N.W.  from 
Worcester,  and  129  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  viA  Worcester : 
the  population  of  the  municipal  borough  of  jBewdley  in  1851  was 
8124,  of  the  parliamentary  borough  7818.  The  town  Ib  governed 
by  four  aldermen  and  nine  burgesses,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.     The  living  is 
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a  perpetual  ooraoy  m  the   archdaaoonxy  of  Salop  and  dioceee   of 
Hereford. 

Bewdlej  is  partly  built  on  leyel  ground  along  the  bank  of  the  Seyem 
and  partly  on  a  gentle  dope  rifling  westward  towardfl  the  uplands  of  | 
the  n>rest  of  Wyre.  From  the  pleasantness  of  its  situation  it  was 
called  in  Latin  Bdlua  locus,  and  in  French  BeauUeu,  from  which 
appellation  (pronounced  like  Beaulieu  in  Hampshire,  Bewley)  the 
transition  was  easy  in  course  of  time  to  that  of  Bewdley.  The  manor 
anciently  belonged  to  the  Beaumonts,  the  first  Norman  earls  of 
Warwick.  In  the  5th  of  Richard  IL  it  belonged  to  Roger  Mortimer, 
earl  of  March.  When  Edward  Mortimer  ascended  the  throne  as 
Edward  IV.  it  was  annexed  to  the  possessions  of  the  crown.  In  the 
time  of  James  I.  it  was  held  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Since  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  it  has  been  held  by  lessees  from  the  crown.  In  the 
12th  year  of  Edward  IV.'s  reign  Bewdley  received  its  first  charter  of 
incorporation.  After  this  the  town  seems  to  hare  increased  in  im- 
portance. By  the  Act  84  and  85  Heniy  VIII.,  c.  26,  it  was  made 
part  of  the  county  of  Worcester.  Preyiously  it  had  been  within  the 
lurisdicUon  of  the  marches  of  Wales.  In  the  8rd  of  James  I.  the  ' 
borough  obtained  a  new  charter.  This  was  surrendered  by 
the  corporation  to  Charles  II;  but  another  charter  was  obtained 
from  James  IL,  under  which  the  borough  was  governed  for  twenty 
vears.  On  the  accession  of  Anne  this  charter  was  declared  from  some 
mformality  to  be  void,  and  that  of  James  L  was  confirmed.  Each 
charter  had  its  partisans  in  the  borough ;  double  returns  of  officers 
were  made,  and  a  long  and  expensive  lawsuit  ensued,  which  was  at 
length  terminated  by  the  confirmation  of  the  old  charter. 

^6  houses  of  Bewdley  were  orig:inally  oonstructed  of  timber,  but 
the  three  principal  streets  are  now  well  built  and  paved.  One  of 
these  streets  leads  in  a  direct  line  from  the  bridge  and  then  diveiges 
to  the  right  and  left^  the  three  together  approximating  in  form  to  that 
of  the  letter  T,  with  its  foot  extending  to  the  river.  Bewdley  is  a 
dean  and  pleasant  place.  The  town  is  well  lighted  with  gas  and  has 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  The  sewerage  is  good,  having  been 
recently  much  improved  by  the  corporation.  Bewdley  Park,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  incloses  jabout  400  acres,  divided  into 
pastures,  arable  kind,  waste,  and  woodlanda.  Through  this  park  are 
some  beautiful  walks,  particularly  that  from  Bewdley  to  Bibbesford, 
which  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  through  fine  groves  of  elm,  oak,  and 
sycamore.    The  soeneiy  around  is  varied  and  picturesque. 

The  chapel-of-ease,  which  was  formerly  of  timber,  was  replaced  in 
1748  by  the  present  structure,  a  neat  stone  building  erected  by  sub- 
scription. A  new  church  has  been  recently  built  by  subscription  in 
the  Far  Forest,  a  detached  part  of  the  borough  of  Bewdley  about  four 
miles  from  the  town.  The  Wesleyui  Methodists,  Baptists,  Quakers, 
and  Unitarians  have  places  of  wor^ip  in  the  town. 

A  Free  Grammar  school  was  established  at  Bewdley  under  the 
charter  granted  to  the  town  by  King  Jamea  Numerous  small 
additions  have  since  been  made  to  the  endowments  of  the  school,  the 
revenues  of  which  arise  from  a  rent-charge  on  land  at  Shepperdine  in 
Qlonoestershire  and  chief  rents.  This  sdiool  has  been  closed  for  the 
last  eighteen  years  on  account  of  a  chancery  suit  which  is  pending 
respecting  its  property.  There  was  formerly  a  Blue-Coat  school  in 
the  town,  which  has  been  conjoined  with  a  National  school.  A  new 
building  has  been  erected  for  it,  the  site  of  which  was  given  by  the 
crown.  There  are  in  the  town  a  literary  institution,  established  in 
1848,  a  reading-room  connected  with  it,  and  a  library.  The  town-hall 
of  Bewdley  ia  a  commodious  modem  building  of  stone  standing  on 
three  arches,  which  are  furnished  with  handsome  iron  gates.  Ihe 
front  is  decorated  with  six  square  pilasters,  which  support  a  pediment 
The  lower  part  of  the  building  is  occupied  an  the  market-place,  which 
consists  of  two  rows  of  stalls  under  arcades  with  an  open  area  in  the 
centre,  having  altogether  a  yery  neat  appearance.  The  stone  bridge 
of  three  arches  over  the  Severn  is  a  handsome  modem  structure. 

In  the  town  is  a  very  old  brass  foundry.  There  are  several 
tanneries,  and  manufactories  of  hom  combs  and  lantern  leaves.  A 
considerable  amount  of  retail  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  surrounding 
country.  Many  of  the  children  and  young  people  obtain  employment 
in  the  Kidderminster  weaving  factories  and  spinning  milla  Igri- 
eultunJ  pursuits  give  employment  to  a  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  market<lay  is  Satui-day,  and  fairs  are  held  on  the  feast  days  of 
St  Qeoiige,  St  Anne,  and  St  Andrew. 

(Leland's  Itinerary;  Nash's  CoUecticm for  the  Hietory  of  Worcetler' 
ekire;  Carlisle's  Endov>ed  Qremmair  SehooU;  CommuntccUion  from 
Bewdley,) 
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BEZIERS.     rHEBAULT.] 

BHADRINATH,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Qurwal,  in  Northern 
Hindustan,  is  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  river  Vishnoo,  a  large 
affluent  of  the  Alakananda,  in  30"  48'  N.  lat,  79**  29'  E.  long.  Bhad- 
rinath  derives  all  its  importance  from  its  temple,  which  contains  idols 
that  are  the  objects  of  great  reverence  throughout  India.  It  ia  stated 
that  the  pilgrims  and  religious  mendicants  who  annually  visit  this 
temple  amount  to  nearly  60,000.  Bhadrinath  is  believed  by  Hindoos 
to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  many  holy  persons  who  have  been  living 
there  in  retirement  many  thousand  years. .  A  oavem  is  pointed  out  as 


being  the  abode  of  these  sacred  personages ;  but  ss  the  mooth  of  thii 
oavem  ia  closed  by  a  great  mass  of  snow,  no  penou  can  enter  the 
sanctuary.  The  piindpal  idol  in  the  temple  is  a  figure  of  black 
marble,  which,  during  the  season  at  which  pilgrims  reiort  to  tin 
shrine,  is  clothed  in  gold  and  silver  brocade,  and  is  attended  by  a 
numerous  retinue  of  servants.  But  on  tiie  departure  of  the  pilgrims 
the  attendants  are  dismissed,  the  clothing  is  removed,  and  the  idol  is 
stowed  away  in  a  vault  The  principal  houses  in  the  town  are  occu- 
pied by  Brahmins  and  other  attendants  on  the  temple,  most  of  whom 
leave  tiie  place  during  winter,  and  return  in  time  for  the  reception  of 
the  pilgrims. 

Bhadrinath  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  narrow  valley  about  four  miles 
in  length.  The  town  is  10,294  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  The 
land  to  the  north  rises  to  a  great  height,  the  peak  of  one  mountain 
being  23,411  feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  end  of  May  masBes  of  suov 
70  feet  thick  have  been  observed  on  these  mountains,  somo  of  whidi 
are  perpetually  covered  with  snow.  Near  to  the  high  pei^  just  men- 
tioned is  a  spring  of  hot  water,  the  steam  rising  from  which  emiti  a 
sulphurous  smeli. 

BHOPAL,  or  BOPAUL,  a  small  principality  in  Central  India,  lying 
between  22"  88'  and  23**  45'  N.  lat,  76^  80'  and  78"  58'  R  long.;  its 
extreme  length  from  east  to  west  is  120  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth 
from  north  to  south  60  miles :  its  area  is  computed  at  6764  aquaie 
miles.  This  principality  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  Mahntta 
states,  S.  by  the  Nerbuddah  Biver,  and  E.  by  the  ceded  distzida  on 
the  Nerbuddah.  Bhopal  state  is  protected  by  the  British  government; 
and  ia  bound  by  treaty  to  maintain  a  contingent  force  of  upwards  cf 
800  men,  under  the  command  of  European  officers.  This  force  if 
independent  of  the  Nawaub's  troops  and  of  a  feudal  force  of  1230 
men.  The  population  of  the  state  is  663,556 ;  its  yearly  re^noe  'u 
about  220,000£. 

A  hilly  tract,  forming  part  of  the  Vindhya  Mountaini,  passe? 
through  the  oentre  of  Bhopd  from  east  to  west  The  soil  ia  genenlly 
fertile,  eepedally  in  the  valleys,  where  it  consists  either  of  a  loose, 
rich,  black  loam,  or  of  a  more  compact  ferruginous  mould.  The 
principal  vegetable  products  are  wheat,  maize,  peas,  and  some  other 
grains  (gnun,  jowaiy,  &c.)  peculiar  to  Central  India.  Rice  ia  not 
largely  cultivated,  but  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  ginger  are  niaed 
in  quantities  beyond  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  exchanged 
for  salt  and  manufactured  goods.  Bhopal  is  well  watered,  havioig, 
besides  the  Nerbuddah,  numerous  smaller  streams,  of  which  the  Bet- 
wah  is  the  most  considerable.  This  river  rises  on  the  north  alope  of 
the  Vindhya  Mountains,  and  flows  through  Bhopal  to  the  Jumna 
below  Kalpee,  having  completed  a  course  of  about  840  miles.  The 
Betwah  is  not  navigable  at  any  season.  The  town  of  Bkopdis 
indoeed  by  a  stone  wall,  which  has  fallen  into  disrepair.  On  the 
south-west  side  of  the  town  is  a  large  tank,  44  mUes  loog  and  a  mile 
and  a  half  broad,  formed  by  an  embankment  at  the  confluence  of 
several  streama  The  river  Bess  issues  from  this  tank  and  flows  to 
the  north-east  for  82  miles,  when  it  falls  into  the  Betwah  one  mile 
north  of  the  town  of  Bilsa  in  Scindia's  dominions.  On  the  east  of 
the  town  of  Bhopal  is  a  smaller  tank  about  2  miles  long  from  north 
to  south. 

BHURTPOOR,  or  BHURTPORE,  a  district  in  Central  Hindustan, 
extending  from  Biana  in  26"  57'  N.  lat,  77°  8'  R  long.,  to  Gopaul- 
ghur  in  27*  89'  N.  bit,  77*  12'  K  long.,  and  forming  the  western 
boundary  of  the  province  of  Agra.  The  area  of  the  territory  of  Bhait- 
poor  is  about  1978  square  miles;  the  population  is  about  600,000; 
the  yearly  revenue  of  the  state  is  about  170,000^  The  territory  of 
Bhurtpoor  is  governed  by  a  native  raja,  who  is  one  of  the  prindpsl 
chieftains  of  the  Jauts.  In  1803  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
then  raja  and  the  East  India  Company,  by  which  it  was  provided 
that  the  state  should  be  taken  under  British  protection,  the  raja 
engaging  on  his  part  to  act  as  a  friendly  ally  to  the  Britiah.  This 
treaty  having  been  broken  by  the  raja.  Lord  Lake  in  1805  Weged 
and  took  the  fortress  of  Bhurtpoor,  but  it  was  restored  to  the  nja  on 
payment  of  a  fine  of  20  lacs  of  rupees,  or  about  200,0001  sterUng.  In 
1825  the  suOcession  to  the  soyereignty  was  disputed,  and  tho  town 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  claimant  who  was  opposed  by  the  British. 
Lord  Combermere  in  1826  took  the  fortress,  wriich  was  then  a  place 
of  great  strength,  being  surrounded  by  high  walls  60  feet  thick, 
8  miles  in  circuit,  and  having  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  beyond.  The 
principal  fort  stood  on  high  groimd  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  tovo. 
This  fort  with  the  princiiMil  Nations  and  other  military  defences  have 
since  been  blown  up  and  demolished.  The  present  relation  of  Bhurt- 
poor to  the  East  India  Company's  government  is  that  of  a  aUte  pro- 
tected but  not  tributary.  Its  military  resouroes  consist  of  1500 
cavalry,  8700  infiuitry,  and  200  artillery. 

The  soil  of  the  territory  of  Bhurtpour  is  in  general  light  and  aandy, 
and  the  country  is  bare  of  trees.  Bishop  Heber  describes  the  land  as 
being  among  the  best-cultivated  and  watered  tracts  that  he  bad  seen 
in  India ;  it  is  irrigated  only  firom  wells.  The  principal  productions 
are  sugar,  com,  and  cotton,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  being  somewhat 
carefully  atteuded  to.  The  villages  are  said  by  the  bishop  to  have 
been  in  goitd  condition  and  repair,  while  the  whole  country  afforded  a 
pleasing  picture  of  industry. 

In  the  territory  of  Bhurtpoor  there  are  besides  Bhur^wor,  the 
capital,  seveml  other  towns,  among  which  are  Combher,  De^,  weyrB, 
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Biana,  KurnaTi,  Gropaixlghnr,  Nuggar,  Bobass,  Wheegnish,  Roodawali, 
Nudbharee,  and  Phurser.  Oomhher,  which  ia  in  27**  17'  N.  lat, 
77*"  14'  E.  long.,  is  the  place  where  the  salt  is  manufactured  which  is 
lai]gely  consumed  in  Upper  Hindustan  under  the  name  of  *  balumba;* 
this  salt  is  procured  by  evaporation  from  the  water  of  some  brine- 
springs  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Deeg  is  situated  in  27**  80' 
N.  lat,  77"  12'  E.  long.  The  ruins  of  many  fine  palaces  give  this 
fortress  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  a  place  of  importance.  A 
severe  action  was  fought  under  its  walls  in  1805  between  the  English 
forces  under  Lord  Lake  and  the  army  of  Holkar,  in  wiiich  the  Iat:er 
was  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  During  the  rainy  season  the  town 
would  be  subject  to  injury  from  the  torrents  that  pour  down  from 
the  highlands  but  for  extensive  embankments  which  are  constantly 
kept  in  repair.  Weyre,  in  27"  2'  N.  lat.,  77'  2'  E.  long.,  is  on  the 
high  road  from  Jeypore  to  Agra.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  mud 
walls  with  circular  bastions ;  the  interior  consists  of  an  incongruous 
assemblage  of  mud  huts  and  magnificent  marble  dwellings  with  gar- 
dens and  fountains;  the  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  Jauts  and 
Mohammedans.  BianOf  which  was  the  former  capital  of  the  province 
of  Agra,  is  situated  on  the  Ban  Gunga  River,  in  26'  67'  N.  lat,  77*  8' 
E.  long.  This  town  was  first  conquered  by  the  Mohammedans  in 
1197.  It  is  still  a  considerable  place,  contaoning  several  lai^  stone 
houses.  The  inhabitants  embark  with  activity  in  commercial  pursuits. 
Kumau  covers  an  extensive  site,  but  is  for  the  most  part  in  ruins, 
only  the  esjBtem  quarter  being  at  all  inhabited ;  it  has  a  large  brick 
fort  in  the  centre,  which  is  also  in  ruins.  The  other  towns  that  have 
been  named  do  not  require  further  notice. 

BIAFRA,  BIGHT  OF,  ks  the  innermost  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa :  it  is  bounded  S.  by  Cape  Lopee  (about 
1'  SC  S.  lat.),  and  N.  by  Cape  Formosa  (5'  40'  N.  lat,  and  near  6'  E. 
long.) ;  Cape  Formosa  divides  it  from  the  Bight  of  Benin.  A  straight 
line  uniting  both  promontories  and  passing  near  Prince's  Island  (Isola 
do  Principe),  would  measure  about  580  miles}  and  would  be  upwards 
of  250  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Old  Calabar  River,  which  enters 
the  innermost  comer  of  the  Bight  The  shores  of  the  bay  probably 
measure  more  than  800  milea 

The  current  prevailing  in  this  bay  does  not  appear  to  be  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  equatorial  current  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
which  commences  near  the  island  of  Anno  Bom,  but  seems  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  current  which  comes  up  from  the  Cape  of  Gbod  Hope 
along  the  western  shores  of  Africa.  The  wind  generally  blows  from 
the  south-west  or  south.  The  current  however  is  changed  by  the 
tornadoes  whenever  they  occur  at  full  or  change,  at  which  time 
blowing  from  the  south-east  or  north-east  with  great  violence,  they 
alter  the  direction  of  the  current  to  west-south-west  or  west-north- 
west 

The  northern  shores  of  the  bay,  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Old  Cala- 
bar River,  are  flat  and  low,  belonging  to  the  extensive  delta  of  the 
Quorra.  The  Old  Calabar'  River  is  tiie  first  river  on  this  side  which 
has  no  communication  with  the  Quorra,  to  which  it  runs  parallel,  and 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  hilly  country  extending  southward  also 
to  the  Rio  del  Rey.  To  the  south  of  the  Rio  del  Rey  the  country 
rises  into  mountains,  which,  opposite  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  attain 
A  considerable  height  These  mountains,  called  Cameroon  Mountains, 
from  the  river  Cameroon,  which  bounds  them  on  the  south,  oontain  a 
peak  which  is  estimated  to  be  18,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

South  of  this  mountam  region  runs  the  river  Cameroon,  which 
enters  the  Bight  from  the  north-east,  near  4*"  N.  kt,  9**  40'  E.  long., 
by  an  SBsttiary  20  miles  in  width,  and  containing  several  islands.  The 
shores  of  the  sestuary  are  covered  with  impenetrable  thickets  of  man- 
groves. [Cambboon.]  South  of  the  Cameroon  extends  a  hilly  or 
rather  mountainous  country,  which  by  degrees  recedes  farther  into 
the  interior  and  leaves  a  low  and  often  swampy  tract  along  the  shore, 
especially  to  the  south  of  Cape  St  John.  South  of  this  cape  the  coast 
forms  two  smaller  bays,  divided  from  one  another  by  a  comparatively 
narrow  tract  of  land,  which  terminates  in  Cape  Clara,  0"*  18'  N.  lat 
Into  the  nortiiem  of  these  bays  the  river  Danger,  or  Rio  d'Angra, 
empties  itself.  This  river,  which  is  called  by  the  natives  Moohnda, 
flows  far  from  the  interior,  and  though  it  is  not  so  wide  as  the  Gaboon, 
its  southern  neighbour,  it  is  considerably  deeper.  The  southern  bay 
between  Cape  Clara  and  Sandy  Point  may  be  considered  as  the  sestuary 
of  the  Gaboon  River. 

The  Gaboon  enters  the  bay  of  Biafra  by  an  extensive  sestuary  which 
at  its  junction  with  the  open  sea  is  about  18  miles  wide,  and  it  extends 
eastward  45  miles  and  upwards.  About  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
miles  fh>m  the  open  sea  are  two  islands,  called  Parrot  or  Embenee, 
and  Konig  or  Dambee,  of  which  only  the  latter  and  larger  is  inhabited. 
East  of  these  islands  the  eestuary  grows  still  wider,  formmg  two  small 
bays  on  the  south  and  north,  so  that  it  here  is  80  miles  across  ,*  but 
it  soon  narrows  to  about  12  miles,  which  breadth  it  preserves  to  its 
eastern  extremity,  about  forty  or  forty-five  miles  from  the  sea.  At  its 
upper  end  it  receives  two  large  rivers ;  one  runs  from  the  east  and 
falls  into  the  sBstuary  with  a  mouth  about  4  miles  wide ;  the  other 
proceeds  from  the  south-south-east,  and  at  its  embouchure  is  about 
2  miles  wide.  The  eastern  river,  at  a  considerable  distance  fh)m  its 
mouth,  is  still  a  mile  wide.  The  river  which  flows  from  the  south- 
east is  the  Ogovawai,  and  is  said  to  divide  in  the  interior  into  two 
branches,  of  which  the  southsm  one  rona  into  the  Congo,  oompani- 


tively  a  small  river  before  this  confluence,  which  takes  place  aboat 
ten  days'  pull  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  River. 

The  places  most  resorted  to  by  European  traders  are  George's  Town, 
or  Naiingo,  on  a  creek  of  the  sestuary  of  the  Gaboon,  about  forty-five 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  Mayumba,  farther  south  on  the  coast,  and 
nearly  at  equal  distance  from  the  Gaboon  and  Oongo  rivers.  Naango 
consists  of  one  street,  wide,  regular,  and  clean.  The  houses  are  very 
neatly  constructed  of  bamboo,  and  the  manners  of  the  more  wealthy 
inhabitants  are  very  pleasing  and  hospitable,  and  a  Europ«*an  may 
reside  among  them  not  only  with  safety  but  with  comfort  The 
inhabitants  do  not  amount  to  more  than  500  in  number.  The  princi- 
pal exports  are  red  wood  and  ivory,  both  of  which  are  in  abundance. 

The  climate  about  this  part  of  the  Gaboon  is  very  imhealthy,  the 
heat  being  very  great,  and  always  sensibly  greater  than  on  the  Gold 
Coast  or  in  the  interior ;  but  it  is  especially  intense  before  the  setting- 
in  of  the  searbreeze.  The  insalubrity  of  the  climate  is  however  still 
more  caused  by  evaporation,  espedaJly  in  the  wet  season,  when  the 
vapours  arisiog  from  the  inundated  country  render  the  atmosphere  so 
dense  that  it  becomes  very  oppressive. 

Wild  animals  are  numerous,  especially  elephants,  which  are  killed 
by  the  natives  with  poisoned  arms.  Other  remarkable  animals  are 
the  orang-outan  and  uther  kinds  of  monkeys,  among  which  one, 
called  by  the  natives  '  Indeyona,'  is  said  to  be  five  feet  high  and  four 
feet  across  the  shoulders.  Chameleons  are  numerous.  Of  domestic 
animals  only  goats  and  fowls  are  reared,  and  in  the  interior  dogs  also, 
which  are  used  as  food.  Water-birds  are  not  common,  except 
pelicans.    In  the  creeks  of  the  sestuary  white  mullets  abound. 

Agriculture  is  very  little  attended  to,  nature  having  been  so  boun- 
tiful in  her  gifts  that  the  labour  of  sowing  and  reaping  is  almost 
unnecessary.  Cotton  and  tobacco  grow  spontaneously;  the  caout- 
chouc-tree is  oonunon,  and  likewise  a  species  of  butter-tree,  and  the 
tree  from  which  the  kolla-nuts  are  gathered.  The  mangrove-trees  are 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  creeks  and  rivers,  and  they  even  grow  some 
yards  from  the  bank  in  the  water,  where  their  lower  branches  are 
frequently  covered  with  qysters.  The  palm-wine  tree  is  plentifuL 
Like  most  parts  of  the  countries  indosmg  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  the 
woods  are  so  covered  beneath  with  shrubs  and  plants  that  they  seem 
impenetrable. 

Neither  gold  nor  silver  is  found  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Iron  is 
everywhere  abtmdant>  and  is  got  out  and  worked  by  the  Kaylee,  a 
nation  inhabiting  the  mountainous  and  woody  country  east  of  ^e 
Gkboon  on  the  banks  of  the  river  running  from  the  east  This  tribe 
also  makes  cloth  of  bamboo,  which  resembles  coarse  brown  Holland. 
Their  mats  are  very  fine,  and  much  varied  in  colours  and  patterns. 

The  negro-tribes  inhabiting  this  country  do  not  seem  to  belong  to 
one  nation  :  the  languages  spoken  by  them  vary  too  greatly  to  admit 
such  a  supposition.  This  country  contains  a  great  number  of  small 
states,  no  great  controlling  kingdom  being  found  here  as  to  the  west 
of  the  Quorra.  The  most  considerable  is  that  of  the  Oroongo,  which 
comprehends  the  country  about  Cape  Lopes. 

(Bowdich's  MUsion  from  Cape  Coast  CasUe  to  the  AehaMtees; 
Lander,  Joitmal  of  the  Oeographieal  Society,  ii  ;  if  op  of  Bei^ghaus.) 

BIALYSTOK,  a  province  of  Western  Russia,  situated  between 
52*^  8'  and  58*^  88'  N.  kt,  22**  80'  and  24*^  12'  E.  long.,  is  bounded 
N.  and  W.  by  Poland,  S.  and  K  by  Grodno.  Its  area  is  2900  square 
miles,  and  its  population  about  285,000.  It  constituted  part  of  the 
former  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  belonged  to  the  voyvodeship  of 
Podlachia  until  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Russian  dominions 
under  the  third  treaty  of  partition  in  1795.  The  greater  part  of 
Bialystok  however  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807,  and  the  remainder 
was  erected  into  a  distinct  province,  which  an  ukase  of  1881  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  government  of  Grodno,  to  which  we  believe 
it  was  definitively  united  in  1842.  The  surface  is  generally  level :  the 
soil  is  in  most  parts  light  and  sandy,  but  adapted  to  agricultural 
purposes,  and  in  the  southern  districts,  where  there  is  an  inter- 
mixture of  sand  and  loam,  it  is  highly  productive.  The  province  is 
divided  into  four  circles,  Bialystok,  I^hiczyn,  Sokolka,  and  Bielsk. 
The  first  three  contain  large  forests.  The  principal  river  is  the 
Western  Bug,  which  bounds  the  province  on  the  south-west  and, 
being  navigable,  connects  it  with  Warsaw  and  Danzig  by  means  of  the 
Vistula.  The  Bober  or  Bobra  separates  the  province  from  Poland  on 
the  north-west  This  river  runs  with  an  extremely  slow  current 
through  lai^  swamps  and  morasses,  and  inundates  the  adjacent 
country  everv  spring.  The  climate  is  healthy,  except  in  those  parts 
where  the  exhalations  from  the  swamps  infect  the  air.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  principally  employed  in  husbandry.  Rye,  wheat,  buckwheat, 
peas,  hemp,  and  flax  are  grown  extensively.  Game  and  wild  animals, 
particularly  wolves,  foxes,  deer,  and  boars,  are  plentiful ;  the  breed  of 
horses  is  good ;  the  sheep  are  of  the  black  species.  The  rearing  of 
honied  cattle  is  so  ill  conducted  that  milk  is  scarce,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants are  obliged  to  import  both  butter  and  cheese.  Large  quantities 
of  timber,  together  with  some  tallow,  black  wool,  wax,  and  honey, 
are  exported.  The  province  vields  no  minerals  except  fr*eestone,  day, 
limestone,  and  a  little  iron,  which  is  consumed  in  the  country. 

BiaX^ohf  the  capital,  lies  on  the  little  river  Bial,  m  58''  V  N.  lat, 
28**  18'  E.  long. :  population,  6000.  It  has  a  spacious  market^  a 
palace  and  park,  onoe  belonging  to  the  counts  of  Potooky,  but  at 
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prooflntto  the  town;  two  ohurohes,  two  ohapolfl,  a  eonyent^  agym- 
nasiuin,  a  lying-in  institation,  fta  The  town  is  regularly  built»  eeyeral  of 
the  Btreeto  are  bordered  with  lime-trees,  broad,  at  riffht  angles  to  one 
another,  and  paved.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  wood.  Among 
the  other  towns  are — Bielsk,  which  stands  in  a  very  fertile  distrioty 
watered  by  the  Narev  and  the  Nurasek,  28  miles  S.  from  Bialystok,  and 
has  2000  inhabitants  :  Sokolka,  on  the  road  from  Bialystok  to 
Qrodno;  population  1100:  Drohiczyn  on  the  Bug,  which  has  1000 
inhabitants:  CiecKainowik  on  the  Nurzek,  a  feeder  of  the  Bug; 
population  2700:  and  Siemiatyctf  a  well-built  town,  with  4000 
mhabitants. 

BIBERAOH,  a  town  in  the  Donau-Ereis  (circle  of  the  Danube),  and 
in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  is  situated  in 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Riess,  and  on  the  little  river  of  that  name. 
It  is  suiToonded  by  walls,  with  towers  and  a  ditch;  contains  four 
churches,  two  public  schools,  three  elementary  or  national  schools,  a 
well-endowed  hospital^  two  suppressed  monasteries,  and  has  a  com- 
maricet,  much  frequented :  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  5000. 
Independently  of  agriculture  and  gracing,  the  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  weaving  fustians  and  linens,  tanning,  paper-making,  brewing,  and 
bleaching.  It  wis  the  scene  of  severe  conflicts  between  the  Austrians 
and  the  French  in  1796  and  1800.  Biberach  came  under  the 
dominion  of  Baden  in  1802,  and  was  ceded  by  Baden  to  Wiirtembeig 
in  1806.  It  lies  in  48^  6'  N.  kt,  9^  47'  E.  long.  Wieland  was  a 
native  of  Bibenioh.  The  cold  baths  of  Jordan  are  situated  in  the 
middle  of  a  picturesque  district  about  two  miles  from  Biberach. 

BICESTER,  BISKTTKR,  or  B0RCHESTER,  Oxfordshire,  a 
market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Bicester  and  hundred  of  Ploughley,  is  situated  in  5V  54'  N.  lat, 
1*  8'  W.  long.,  distant  12  miles  N.N.E.  from  Oxford,  54  miles  W.N.W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  664  nules  by  the  Buckiiigbamshire  branch 
of  the  London  and  North-western  reUway :  the  population  of  the 
town  in  1851  was  2768.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
and  diooese  of  Oxford.  Bicester  Poor-Law  Union  contidns  38 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  arsa  of  66,065  acres,  and  a  popula- 
tion in  1851  of  15,564. 

The  origin  of  Bicester  was  probably  about  the  year  640,  when 
Birinus  was  bishop  of  Caer  Dor,  or  Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshim 
There  seems  to  have  been  here  in  the  time  of  Birinus  a  frontier 
garrison  of  the  West  Saxons  sgainst  the  Mercians;  and  it  may  have 
assumed  his  name  (Birincester,  or  Birin's  town)  because  built  by  hia 
advice  and  assistance  out  of  the  ruins  of  Alchester  and  Chesterton,  or 
because  a  church  was  built  and  endowed  by  him.  Alchester,  or  Aloester, 
the  JSUa  Castra  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  was  a  city  of  a  square  form, 
divided  by  four  streets,  and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  garrisoned 
places  constructed  by  Plautius  to  secure  the  newly-acquired  country 
after  his  early  triumphs  over  the  Britons.  The  name  '  Alchester'  is 
still  retained  for  the  site  on  which  it  stood,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  the  south-west  of  Bicester,  where,  although  the  soil  has  long  been 
under  cultivation,  Roman  coins  and  fragments  of  buildings  have 
occasionally  been  discovered  in  excavating. 

The  parish  of  Bicester  is  divided  into  two  districts  or  townships, 
called  King's  End  and  Market  End.  The  old  town  of  Birincester, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  stood  on  the 
west  part  or  King's  End ;  the  other  portion  was  formerly  called  Bury 
End,  but  received  its  present  name  from  the  weekly  market  which  was 
granted  in  the  19th  of  Henry  VL  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  (1182), 
Gilbert  Basset,  baron  of  Hedingdon,  founded  at  Bicester  a  religious 
house  for  a  prior  and  eleven  canons  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine, 
dedicated  to  St.  Eadbui^g  of  Aylesbury.  The  name  of  the  saint  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated  is  still  preserved  in  St  Edbui^g^s  Well  in  the 
vicini^.  There  was  a  neat  and  much  frequented  walk  leading  to  this 
well  m>m  the  prioiy  and  town.  This  is  now  denominated 
St  Edbuiig's  Walk. 

The  town  of  Bicester  is  neatly  built  Considerable  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  its  appearsnce  of  late  years.  The  streets  are 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas ;  and  the  sewerage  has  been  improved. 
The  parish  church  is  a  neat  and  commodious  building,  erected  about 
the  year  1400  on  the  site  of  a  former  structure.  It  consists  of  nave, 
chancel,  and  aisles,  and  has  a  lofty  square  tower.  The  interior 
contains  several  fine  monuments  and  old  sculptures.  '  It  will 
accommodate  about  1500  persons.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Independents  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  in  the  town  a 
Charity  school  for  clothing  and  educating  80  poor  boys,  a  Diocesan 
school  for  boys  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  a  National  school,  a 
school  for  60  girls,  which  is  supported  by  subscription,  and  a  savings 


•  Bicester  possesses  no  manufactures ;  the  trade  carried  on  is  chiefly 
dependent  on  agriculture.  The  town  is  noted  for  its  ale.  The 
Oxford  Canal,  which  passes  near  the  town,  is  of  oonsiderF.ble 
advantage  to  the  trade  of  Bicester,  but  the  chief  part  of  its  prosperity 
arises  from  the  fairs  and  markets  held  here,  which  are  well  attended. 
Friday  is  the  market-day;  tain  are  held  on  Easter-Friday,  the  flrst 
Friday  in  June,  August  5th,  the  Friday  after  Old  Michaelmas,  and 
two  following  Fridays,  and  the  third  Friday  in  December.  A  wool 
fair  is  held  in  July. 

Bicester  Union  workhouse,  a  spacious  brick  build^  capable  of 
aooommodating  820  inmates,  waa  erected  in  1886.    The  paioohial 


charities  for  the  benefit  of  decayed  iiihabitant^  and  for  the  poor 
generally,  are  numerous. 

BICKNOR,  ENGLISH.    [Glouobtiiisbire.] 

BIDASOA,  or  VIDASOA.    [Navabra.] 

BIDDULPH.    [STAFroRD«Hi&s.] 

BIDEFORD,  Devonshire,  a  borough,  maiket-town,  pott,  and  sett 
of  a  Pool^Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Bideford  and  hundnd  of 
Shebbear,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Torridge  near  its  eo&- 
fluence  with  the  Taw,  in  51*  1'  N.  lat,  4*  18'  W.  long.  It  is  29  mlki 
N.W:  by  W.  from  Exeter,  201  miles  W.  by  S.  from  I^ndon:  the 
population  of  Bideford  parish  and  borough  in  1851  was  5775.  The 
town  is  governed  bv  four  aldennen  and  twelve  couneillon,  one  of 
whom  is  mayor.  The  living  is  a  reetoir  in  the  ardideaoonry  of  Bun- 
staple  and  diooese  of  Exeter.  Bideford  Poor-Law  Union  eoDttins  18 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  78,150  aorei,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  19,487. 

Bideford,  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  spelt  Kddeford,  deriTes  iti 
name  from  its  local  position,  being  situated  near  an  ancient  ford,  'hj 
the  ford.'  At  the  Conquest  it  was  bestowed  on  Ridiard  de  Gnnvi'le^ 
a  Norman  nobleman,  by  William  L  Camden  mentions  Bideford  as  a 
place  of  little  consequence  in  his  time,  and  Ldand  only  mentioni  its 
bridge,  which  he  calls  a  *' notable  work,  fairiy  walled  on  esdiaideL" 
In  1578  Queen  Elisabeth  granted  the  town  a  charter,  making  it  a  free 
borough.  This  charter  was  enlacged  and  oonfirmed  by  James  L,  la 
the  seventh  and  sixteenth  years  of  his  reign.  Bideford  got  exeoaed 
from  the  burden  of  sending  members  to  Parliament  as  a  very  gnat 
favour,  through  the  interest  at  oourt  of  the  Qranville  familj.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  place  were  active  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charlea  L 
Two  forts  were  erec^,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river  Toiridge,  to  u 
to  command  the  river  and  the  town ;  and  another  was  built  at  Apple- 
dore,  which  effectually  oommands  the  entrance  of  the  riven  Torridge 
and  Taw.  These  forts,  as  well  as  the  towns  of  Bideford  aod 
Barnstaple,  surrendered  to  the  Royalists  on  September  2Dd,  1648. 
Some  remains  of  the  fort  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  still  exiai 
They  are  situated  on  the  cop  of  the  hill,  and  are  known  aa  Chndleigh 
Fort^  so  called  after  the  ooounander  of  the  parliamentary  foroea  hj 
whom  the  fortification  i  were  built  In  1680  Bideford  wsfi  riaiied  by 
the  plague,  which  swept  off  a  great  number  of  its  inhabitsnta 

The  larger  portion  of  the  town  is  on  the  left  bank  d  the  rirer,  and 
stands  at  a  considerable  elevation.  A  handsome  bridge  of  twentj-foor 
arches,  677  feet  in  length,  unites  the  two  ptrts  of  the  town.  The 
bridge  is  endowed  wii^  certain  lands  for  its  repair.  The  annoal 
revenue  from  the  bridge  endowment  is  from  SOOf.  to  40(M.  The 
trustees  are  a  corporation  amd  have  a  common  seaL  A  hall  mi 
built  for  their  use  in  1758.  The  bridge  is  used  by  the  inbabitanta  of 
Bideford  as  their  principal  promenade :  it  is  in  many  respects  veU 
adapted  for  such  a  purpose,  ^e  suiroonding  scenery  and  the  Tiew  od 
the  river  especially  at  high  water  being  of  an  interesting  character. 
The  position  of  the  town  is  highly  favourable  to  the  health  of  ito 
inhabitants,  as  it  affords  facilities  for  good  drainage  and  for  keeping 
the  streets  clean.  The  town  is  well  paved  imd  is  lighted  with  gaa; 
and  it  has  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  There  is  a  fine  quay  1200  feet 
in  length. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
about  the  14th  century.  Externally  the  edifice  does  not  pmenta 
very  attractive  appearance ;  the  interior  contains  several  intereitiflg 
monuments  and  has  a  handsomely  carved  stone  screen  between  the 
chancel  and  the  south  aisle.  It  will  accommodate  about  2000  penooa. 
The  tower  has  six  bells.  There  are  places  of  worship  in  Bideford  for 
Independents,  Baptists,  Wealeyan  and  Primitive  Methodiata,  and 
Bible  Christians.  There  are  in  the  town  National,  British,  and  Infant 
schools.  The  Free  Qrammar  school  is  of  ancient  date.  It  has  an 
inoome  firom  endowment  of  68^  a  year  with  a  hoose^  and  had  51 
scholars  in  1851,  of  whom  6  were  free.  The  school  is  under  the  can 
of  a  head  master  amd  three  other  teachers.  The  school-house  vy 
rebuilt  in  1657,  and  a  new  front  was  added  in  1780.  There  iaa 
Commercial  sdiool,  at  which  a  certain  number  of  boys  are  educated 
at  the  expense  of  the  bridge  trustees.  An  hospital  was  bnilt  in  the 
old  town  for  twelve  poor  families,  pursuant  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Heory 
Amory,  who  died  in  1668.  In  1810  Mrs.  liarsaret  Newoommen  left 
a  oonsiderable  fund  for  poor  Dissenters  in  una  and  the  adjoining 
parishes.  Mr.  John  Strange  founded  four  aJmshousea  in  164$. 
There  are  a  literary  and  soientifio  institution,  a  subecription  readi^ 
room,  with  a  billiard-room  attached,  and  a  dispensary  lately  established, 
which  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributionsL 

Bideford  was  a  town  of  considerable  impcnrtsnce  at  a  jvrj  earlf 
date.  Silk-weaving  was  introduced  in  1650,  and  after  the  revocatioD 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  many  French  Protestants  settled  m 
the  town,  and  established  cotton  and  silk  manufactures.  In  CharlM 
I.'s  time  large  quantities  of  wool  were  imported  firom  Spain,  sod 
oonsiderable  commerce  was  carried  on  witii  Holland,  France,  andthe 
Mediterranean.  The  foreign  trade  now  carried  on  from  Bidefotd  n 
not  of  large  amount  The  exports  are  oak-bark,  which  is  ahinped  in 
oonsiderable  quantities  to  Scotlsnd  and  IreUmd ;  earthenware  tilei^ae^ 
to  Wales,  Ckiemaey,  and  Jersey;  and  linen  and  woollen  good%  cord^g^ 
iron,  naval  stores,  provisions,  &c,  to  the  North  American  oolonica 
Com  is  largely  exported  to  the  metropolis  and  to  the  porta  along  the 
ooaat    Bideford  is  advantageonaly  situated  for  the  shipping  traft% 


BIDFOBD. 


BUAKAGHUB. 


loss 


being  witixin  four  milee  of  the  sea,  and  having  at  full  tide  sufficient 
depth  of  water  at  the  quay  to  allow  YeseelB  of  500  tons  burden  to 
come  up  and  unload  The  river  is  here  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in 
width,  and  is  navigable  for  small  craft  about  eight  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour.  Vessels  of  60  or  70  tons  burden  can  bj 
lowering  their  masts  pass  under  Bideford  Bridge,  and  sail  up  the 
river  to  the  basin  of  the  Torridge  Canal  On  Deoember  Slst  1852 
there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Bideford  68  vesselB 
under  50  tons  burden,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  which  was  2101 ; 
above  50  tons  78  vessels,  aggregate  tonnage  8730,  with  one  steamer 
of  74  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at 
the  port  during  the  year  1852  were—Coastwise,  inwards,  728  sailing 
vessels,  28,741  tons;  40  steam  vessels,  3840  tons :  outwards,  253  sailing 
vessels,  11,824  tons;  40  steam  vessels,  3840  tons:  colonial  and 
foreign,  inwards,  16  vessels,  8428  tons ;  outwards,  12  vessels,  2876 
toD&  Ship-builoUng  is  carried  on  at  Bideford  to  a  considerable  extent 
There  are  several  potteries,  principally  for  the  manufacture  of  flower- 
pots. Clay  of  a  good  quality  is  found  on  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
belonging  to  Lord  Clinton.  Anthracite  or  culm  is  found  in  the 
vicinity  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  worked  for  economical  purposes. 

Bideford  has  a  market  weekly  on  Tuesday;  three  great  markets 
held  in  March,  May,  and  September ;  and  three  annuid  fttirs  held  in 
February,  July,  and  November.  There  are  public  and  subscription 
rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  who  now  resort  to  Bideford 
rather  numerously  in  the  summer. 

To  the  north-east  of  Bideford,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Torridge, 
is  a  beach  of  pebbles  about  three  miles  in  length  and  of  considerable 
depth  and  breadth :  these  stones  have  been  for  many  years  used  for 
ballast  and  paving.  The  pebbles  are  genendly  round  or  oval,  from 
6  to  18  inches  m  diameter,  and  curiously  variegated  with  veins 
of  different  colours.  The  celebrated  Sir  Richard  de  Granville,  the 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  the  settler  of  Yiiginia,  resided  at 
Bideford  for  many  years  after  his  expedition. 

(Lysons's  Magna  Britannia;  Report  of  the  Mvmcipal  Corporation 
Commiuionert ;  Watkins's  Bi$tory  of  Bid^ord  ;  i2otittf  BofA  of  Devon  ; 
ComtMuncationfrom  Bidrford,) 

BIDFORD.    [Wakwickshirb.] 

BIELEFELD,  a  town  in  Prussia,  capital  of  a  circle  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Minden,  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Elberfeld  to  Minden, 
in  52"  1  N.  lat,  8**  80'  K  long.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sparenbeig  Moun- 
tain, on  the  Lutter  or  Lutterbach,  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  picturesque 
country,  and  has  7000  inhabitanta  The  town  iz  surrounded  by 
ramparts  and  a  broad  ditch,  which  have  been  laid  out  in  agreeable 
walks.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  in  the  town  are  the  churches 
of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Mary,  the  church  attached  to  the  Franciscan 
monastery,  and  the  new  town-halL  Bielefeld  possesses  a  gymnasium, 
an  orphan  aaylum,  an  infirmary,  and  a  society  of  musia  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  Westphalian  manufactiue  of  linen  and  damask  cloths : 
yams,  cottons,  ribands,  soap,  tobacco,  iron  and  steel,  and  meerschaum 
pipe-heads  are  also  among  its  industrial  products;  in  the  environs 
are  extensive  bleaching'grounds.  Bielefeld  is  258  miles  by  railway 
S.W.  from  Berlin.  It  is  a  first-class  station  on  the  line  from  Cologne 
to  Minden,  from  which  cities  it  is  133  miles  and  28  miles  distant 
respectively. 

BIELITZ.    [Moravia.] 

BIELLA.    [Torino.] 

BIENNE,  or  BIEL.    [BsRir,  Canton  of.] 

BIERLEY,  NORTH,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  village  and 
chapelry,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Bradford 
and  wapentake  of  Morley.  It  is  situated  in  53"  46'  N.  hit.,  1"  45' 
W.  long. ;  82  miles  aw.  from  York,  and  194  miles  N.N.W.  fit)m 
London.  The  population  of  North  Bierley  township  in  1851  was 
11,710.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Craven  and  diocese  of  Ripon.  North  Bierley  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  16  parishes  and  townships;,  with  an  area  of  81,776  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  74,491. 

North  Bierley  is  about  2  miles  S.E.  from  Bradford,  with  which  it 
s  closely  connected.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  iron- 
works, the  mines,  quames,  and  coal-pits,  and  in  various  branches  of 
the  woollen  manufacture.  The  Episcopal  chapel  is  a  neat  building. 
There  are  Dissenting  chapels;  schools  are  connected  with  both  chunm 
and  chapels. 

BIESBOSCH.    [Brabant,  North  ;  Holland,  South.] 

Bl£:VRE.    rSsiNS,  Department  of.] 

BIGQ  AR.     rLANARKSHIRB.] 

BIGGLESWADE,  Bedfordshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Biggleswade,  is 
situated  on  the  great  road  to  York,  in  52°  5'  N.  lat.,  0*  16'  W.  long. ; 
distant  104  ^^^  E.S.E.  from  Bedford,  50  miles  N.N.W.  ftx>m  London 
by  road,  and  41  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  railway :  the  ponulation 
of  the  town  in  1851'  was  3976.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  tne  arch- 
deaconry of  Bedford  and  diocese  of  Ely.  Biggleswade  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  26  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  56,730 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  23,071. 

The  manor  of  Biggleswade  was  annexed  to  the  see  of  Lincoln  in 
1132  by  Henry  L  BiBhop  Holbeach  surrendered  it  in  1527  to  Edward 
VL  It  was  afterwards  held  by  lease  under  the  crown,  until  it  was 
alienated  to  the  late  Sir  EVances  WiUes.    After  the  oeourrence  of  a 


very  destructive  fire  in  1785,  the  houses  were  generally  rebuilt  with 
brick  in  a  more  modem  si^leb  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas;  the 
drainage  is  good;  and  considerable  improvement  has  been  effected 
in  the  appearance  of  the  town  of  late  years.  The  town-hall,  erected 
in  1844,  is  a  substantial  structure  of  the  Doric  order.  The  parisfa 
church,  a  handsome  gothic  edifice,  was  built  in  1230.  The  church 
was  formerly  collegiate,  and  several  ancient  wooden  stalls  were 
remaining  till  1832.  At  that  time  the  edifice  was  thoroughly 
repaired  and  modernised,  and  the  interior  re-arranged  to  afford 
increased  accommodation.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists 
have  places  of  worship  in  the  town.  There  are  a  Free  school  for  12 
poor  boys ;  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools ;  a  mechanics  institute, 
and  a  savings  bank.  A  stone  bridge  croesps  the  river  Ivel,  near 
Biggleswade.  The  river  has  been  rendered  navigable  to  the  town, 
by  which  means  coals,  timber,  and  oats  are  conveyed  for  the  supply 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Many  of  the  inhabitttnts  are  employed  in 
the  plaiting  of  straw.  The  land  around  the  town  ii  chiefly  occupied 
by  market^ardeners  who  send  v^etables  to  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Manchester.  A  good  market  for  com  is  held  every  Wednesday, 
Fairs  are  held  on  February  14th,  Saturday  in  Easter  week,  Whit- 
Monday,  August  2nd,  and  November  8tlu  A  county  court  is  held  at 
Biggleswade. 

In  1770,  a  yellow  earthen  pot,  containing  300  gold  rose  nobles  of 
Henry  YI.,  each  weighing  somewhat  less  than  a  guinea,  was  dis- 
covered in  ploughing  a  field  at  Stratton,  a  short  distance  south-east 
of  Biggleswade. 

(Lysons's  Magna  Britannia;  CommwUcation  from  Biggleewade.) 

BIGORRE,  a  district  of  the  south  of  France,  one  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  former  province  of  Gascogne  or  Gascony.  It  was  bounded 
W.  by  B^ara,  N.  and  E.  by  Armagnac  and  Les  Quatre  Vall^,  and 
S.  by  Spain,  the  Pyrenees  sei'ving  to  mark  the  frontier  line. 

The  country  of  Bigorre  is  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Adour.  It  is 
very  mountaioous,  especially  in  the  southern  parts ;  and  some  of  the 
loftiest  summits  of  the  Pyrenees  are  either  within  its  frontier,  or  very 
little  removed  from  it  The  department  of  Hautes-Pyr^n^es  com- 
prises the  whole  district  of  Bigorre,  and  under  the  head  of  Pyr6n6bb 
(Hautes)  a  notice  is  given  of  its  surface,  soil,  climate,  and  products. 

The  chief  towns  of  Bigorre  were — Tarbes,  liie  capital,  Vicnde-Bigorre, 
Lourdes,  Bagn^res,  Bareges,  and  Cauterets.  The  whole  district  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  Les  Montagues  (the  Mountaias),  La  Plaine 
(the  Plain),  and  Le  Rustan.  Les  Montagues  were  subdivided  into 
the  valines  d'Azun,  de  Barege,  de  Campan,  and  de  Lavedan. 

In  the  time  of  Julius  CsBsar  the  country  of  Bigorre  was  occupied 
by  the  Bigerrones,  a  people  or  tribe  of  the  Aquitani,  from  whom  it 
has  derived  its  name.  They  submitted  to  Cra^sus,  the  lieutenant  of 
Caesar,  when  he  attacked  the  Aquitani  Pliny  calls  them  BegerrL 
Their  capital  was  Turba,  afterwards  Tarvia  and  Tarba  (now  Tarbes), 
called  also  Castrum  Bigorra.  There  were  other  tribes,  who  were 
included  partly  or  wholly  within  the  district  of  Bigorre;  as  the 
Tomates  (people  of  Touraay,  a  town  in  Estarac,  just  on  the  border 
of  Bigorre),  and  the  Camponi,  who  probably  resided  in  and  have 
given  name  to  the  Vall^  de  Campan.  In  the  5th  century,  upon  the 
downfal  of  the  Western  Empire,  Bigorre  passed  with  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  under  the  yoke  of  the  Visigoths;  and  early  in  the 
6th  century  it  was  acquired  by  the  Franks  under  Clovis.  During 
the  troubles  which  marked  the  period  of  the  Merovingian  kings, 
successors  of  Clovis,  the  Gascons  began  to  extend  themselves  over 
the  south-westem  parts  of  France,  and  their  leaders  were  created 
dukes  of  Aquitaine,  and  acquired  possession  of  Bigorre.  In  a.d.  820 
Louis  le  Debonnaire  erected  Bigorre  into  a  oounty  m  favour  of  Donat- 
Loup,  son  of  the  duke  of  Gascogne.  This  count  and  his  posterity 
held  the  sovereignty  of  the  district  as  feudal  subjects  of  the  king 
of  France  for  about  470  years.  In  1292  there  were  no  less  than  six 
claimants  for  the  county,  and  the  matter  in  dispnte  was  referred  to 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  put  the  territory  tmder  sequestration  in 
the  hands  of  Philip  Le  Bel,  whose  wife,  Jeanne  of  Navarre,  now 
appeared  as  an  additional  claimant  to  Bigorre,  on  pretext  of  a  cession 
of  the  same  made  to  her  father  Henri  III.,  king  of  Navarre,  by  the 
widow  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  had  some  claims  upon  it  In 
1889  it  was  given  by  Charles  YI.  to  Gaston  Phcsbus,  count  of 
Foix,  a  descendant  of  a  former  count  of  Bigorre;  and  having 
been  thus  united  to  B^am  and  Foix,  it  became  part  of  the 
patrimony  of  Henry  lY.,  by  whom  it  was  re-united  to  the  crown 
of  France. 

Until  1789  the  administration  of  Bigorre  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
parliament  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  deigy,  the  nobility, 
and  the  commonalty.  Each  of  these  three  orders  deliberated  sepa- 
rately but  met  together  to  vote,  and  questions  were  decided  by 
majorities  of  two  to  one.  The  town  of  Tarbes  was  the  place  of 
annual  meeting,  and  the  bishop  of  Tarbes  was  the  chairman  of  the 
united  sesnon. 

BIHAR.    [HnvGART.] 

BIJANAGHUH,  or  BISNAGHU'R  (Vijayanagara,  signifying  in 
Sanscrit,  the  *  Triumphal  Fortress'),  sometimes  called  Annagoondey, 
once  a  Hindoo  city  of  great  importance,  but  now  little  more  than  a 
heap  of  ruins,  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Toombuddra,  in 
15"  20'  N.  hit,  76'  37'  E.  long.  The  north-west  portion  is  often 
called  Annagoondey,  and  the  south-east  Bijanaghur.  The  Toombuddra 
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at  this  spot  is  about  800  yards  wide,  and  very  rapid :  its  bed  is 
occupied  by  many  granite  rocks.  The  river  contracts  greatly  at  one 
point  between  the  two  parts  of  the  city,  and  here  there  was  formerly 
a  stone  bridge,  which  is  now  in  ruins ;  the  communication  is  kept  up 
by  means  of  a  ferrjr. 

The  city  stacds  m  a  plain,  which  is  surrounded  by  enormous  masses 
of  granite,  and  strewed  with  blocks  of  the  same  material  Granite 
is  lued  for  the  pavements  and  buildings.  The  remains  of  numerous 
temples,  choultries  (houses  of  accommodation  for  travellers),  and 
many  other  public  and  private  buildings,  exhibit  the  purest  style  of 
Hindoo  architecture,  and  great  skill  of  workmanship. 

The  part  of  the  city  which  is  situated  on  the  ri  ht  bank  of  the 
Toombuddra  is,  except  where  bounded  by  the  river,  inclosed  with 
walls  or  blocks,  and  is  eight  miles  in  circuit,  but  contains  much 
vacant  ground.  Near  the  western  extremity  and  terminating  a  street 
90  feet  wide,  is  a  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  Mahaddva  (the 
great  god).  This  temple  is  surrounded  by  numerous  cells  for  devotees ; 
Mcing  the  east  is  a  pjnramidal  portico  about  150  feet  high,  and  divided 
into  10  stories.  The  attendant  Brahmins  are  numerous,  and  the 
establishment  is  well  endowed.  Many  pilgrims  attend  the 
annual  festival  Another  temple  near  the  centre  of  the  city  is 
dedicated  to  Wittoba  (an  incarnation  of  Vishnu).  This  establishment 
consiBts  of  a  group  of  buildings  occupying  an  area  of  about  400  feet 
by  200  feet,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  cells.  The  granite 
columns  which  support  the  roof  of  the  chief  temple  have  numerous 
figures  of  lions  clustered  round  them,  and  the  entablature  is  orna- 
mented as  well  as  the  ceiling  with  various  sculptures.  On  holidays 
the  image  of  the  god  Wittoba  is  exposed  in  a  chariot,  constructed, 
wheels  and  all,  of  granite  :  this  chariot  is  elaborately  and  delicately 
ornamented.  The  division  on  the  north-west  hank  of  the  river  is 
uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  village  built  near  the 
centre  with  stones  collected  from  the  surrounding  ruins.  A  temple 
dedicated  to  Krishna  situated  near  this  spot  is  kept  in  repair,  and 
still  used  for  the  performance  of  religious  rites. 

The  city  of  Bijanaghur  wsa  built  between  the  years  1886  and  1848, 
by  two  brothers  named  Aka  Hurryhur  and  Bucca  Hurryhur,  who 
ruled  here  in  succession,  Aka  until  1350,  and  Bucca  until  1878.  The 
rajas  of  Bijanaghur  were  constantly  involved  in  war  with  the 
Mohammedim  rulers  of  the  Deccan,  and  at  length  in  1564  the 
sovereigns  of  Ahmednuggur,  Boeder,  Gk>lconda,  and  Bejapore  com- 
bined together,  and  routed  the  forces  of  Ram  Raja,  the  raja  of 
Bijanaghur,  on  the  plains  of  Tellicotta.  The  conquerors  afterwards 
advanced  upon  the  capital,  which  they  took  and  completely  sacked, 
BO  that  it  was  deserted  by  nearly  all  its  inhabitants. 
>  BIJNE'E,  a  principality  beyond  Uie  limits  of  Northern  Hindustan, 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Brahmaptitra  River,  and  bordering  on 
Asam  to  the  east^  Bootan  to  the  north,  Rungpoor  to  the  west^  and  the 
Qarrows  on  the  south.  A  part  of  tiie  lands  of  Bijnee  is  situated 
within  the  limits  of  British  jurisdiction,  and  a  part  consists  of  territory 
Fub^ect  to  an  insignificant  tribute  paid  to  the  raja  of  Bootan.  The 
division  north  of  the  Brahmaptitra  is  called  Khungtaghaut,  which 
name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  principality ;  and  that  south 
of  the  great  river  is  called  Howeraghautw 

Tlus  extensive  country  possesses  much  natural  beauty,  and  contains 
a  great  proportion  of  fertile  land ;  but  the  level  country  is  subject  to 
inundation,  and  the  government  has  been  so  badly  admimstered  that 
the  inhabitants  have  had  no  inducement  to  settle  and  improve  the 
land.  Rice  is  the  principal  vegetable  production.  The  soil  is  adapted 
for  wheat,  barley,  pulse,  sugarKame,  and  the  mulberry  tree.  It  is 
customary  for  many  of  the  natives  of  Bijnee  to  bring  their  wives  and 
families  for  safety  within  that  part  of  the  principality  which  is  under 
British  protection,  while  they  themBelvespursue  their  labours  in  other 
districts  more  liable  to  disturbance.  The  authority  of  the  Britidi 
over  part  of  Bijnee  is  derived  from  its  connection  with  the  Mogul 
emperor,  to  whose  rights  the  East  India  Company  succeeded.  In 
1791  Havindra  Narrain,  the  raja  of  Bijnee,  was  assassinated,  and 
the  raja  of  Bootan  took  upon  himself  to  nominate  as  his  successor 
Mahindra  Narrain,  a  relative  of  the  murdered  chief.  To  this  nomi- 
nation the  Bengal  government  assented.  BijnUj  the  capital  of  the 
pripcipality,  is  situated  in  26**  20'  N.  lat.,  90"*  48'  E.  long.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram. 
Beyond  this  wall  is  a  ditch,  on  the  outside  of  which  is  a  strong  hedge 
of  prickly  bamboo.  Each  side  of  the  wall  contains  a  gate.  Besides 
the  fort,  which  is  built  of  brick,  the  town  contains  a  few  small  plain 
brick  temples ;  the  remainder  of  the  buildings  are  nothing  better  than 
thatched  hut& 

BILBAO,  a  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  Visscaya,  one 
of  the  three  Provvnciat  Vatcongadat,  [Basque  PBOViNCEa.]  The 
town  stands  on  both  banks  of  the  Ansa,  or  Nervion,  but  chiefly  on 
the  right  or  eastern  bank,  in  48*  16'  N.  kt,  2"  58'  W.  lone.,  10  nules 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  obstructed  by  a  bar,  but  is 
navigable  for  small  vessels  as  fsur  as  Bilbao.  Large  vesselB,  which 
cannot  pass  the  bar,  remain  at  anchor  in  the  estuary  below  Portu- 
galete.  Two  bridges  cross  the  Nervion  at  Bilbao :  the  one  is  a  modem 
iron  suspension-bridge,  the  other  was  constructed  about  1856,  when 
Diego  Lopez  de  Hafo  was  lord  of  Yizcaya.  The  town  is  situated  in  a 
small  but  fertile  plain  environed  hj  mountains  on  all  sides  except 
the  north.    It  is  inclosed  by  a  wall,  and  hss  oUier  defences.    The 


population  is  about  12,000.  The  principal  streets  are  straight  and 
well  built,  the  houses  substantial,  of  freestone  or  brick,  three  to  fire 
stories  high,  with  projecting  roofi,  and  every  story  has  a  small  balcony 
before  each  window,  which  in  summer  has  a  curtain  drawn  over  it  to 
shade  the  inmates  from  the  sun.  The  fronts  of  many  of  the  houses 
are  painted  in  colours.  The  streets  are  paved  with  small  stones 
arranged  in  lozenges,  and  are  kept  very  clean  and  are  very  quiet,  for 
no  carriages  are  silo  wed  to  enter  them,  goods  being  conveyed  on  trucka 
The  town  is  mercantile,  and  there  is  not  much  of  fine  art  to  be  seen 
in  it ;  but  it  has  some  pleasant  alamedas,  or  public  walks,  especially 
the  Arenal,  or  '  Strand,'  which  extends  along  the  river  in  front  of  the 
Calle  de  Stufa ;  it  ii  adorned  with  a  flower-garden  in  the  centre,  and 
is  provided  with  stone-benches.  An  aqueduct  conveys  the  water  of 
the  river  for  the  supply  of  the  fountains,  of  which  there  are  seversL 
Not  only  most  of  the  convents,  but  several  of  the  older  churches 
have  been  destroyed.  The  church  of  St  James  (Santiago),  near  the 
post-office,  has  a  handsome  entrance ;  the  interior  is  divided  into  six 
aisles,  is  adorned  with  much  carving  and  gilding,  has  windows  of 
coloured  glass,  and  contains  many  statues,  mostly  of  wood ;  but  that 
of  St.  James,  on  horseback,  is  of  silver,  and  stands  over  the  high 
altar,  which  is  also  of  silver.  There  are  four  or  five  othcsr  churchea 
The  slaughter-house  (cameceria)  is  a  building  of  Tuscan  architecture, 
and  contains  a  fountain.  The  market-place  is  near  the  river,  and  is 
well  supplied.  The  town-hall,  a  structure  of  no  architectural  merit, 
stands  in  the  market  place.  An  hospital  and  a  house  for  the  destitate 
are  both  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  theatre  u  a 
small  wooden  building,  with  two  tiers  of  boxes.  The  arsezml  and 
custom-house  are  the  only  other  public  buildings  of  importance. 
There  is  a  large  public  cemetery,  the  Campo  Santo,  which  is  much 
admired. 

The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  chiefly  those  connected  with 
shipping,  such  as  rope-making,  sail-making,  and  the  forging  of  anchora 
The  commerce  is  mostly  carried  on  by  Dutch  veaseLs  of  from  80  to 
100  tons,  which  come  up  to  the  quay,  and  bring  linen,  cotton,  and 
woollen  fabrics,  butter,  cheese,  salt-fish,  and  other  produce,  and  return 
with  wool,  chestnuts,  iron,  olive-oiL  and  fruits.  Women  are  genenlly 
employed  in  loading  and  unloading  the  vessels ;  they  carry  &e  loads 
on  their  heads  with  great  skill  and  steadiness. 

In  the  Peninsular  war  Bilbao  was  taken  by  the  Frmeh  in  1808,  snd 
they  were  driven  out  by  the  British  in  1818.  In  the  more  recent 
civil  war  (1835)  Bilbao  was  twice  exposed  to  destructive  sieges. 

(Mihano,  Diccionario  Oeografico ;  Madoz,  Diccwnario  dtEtpoAa; 
Ford's  Handbook  of  Spain.) 

BILBILIS,  a  Celtiberian  town,  in  Hispania  TarraoonenaiB,  sitoated 
on  a  hill  above  the  Sale,  a  branch  of  the  Iberus,  which  is  sometimes 
called  by  the  same  name  as  the  town.  (Martial,  x.  108,  104.)  Iti 
site  is  at  Bambola  near  Calatayud,  which  stands  near  the  junction  or 
the  Xilooa  with  the  Xalon.  The  steel  manufactories  at  this  place  were 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  (Plin. '  Nat  Hist*  xxxi v.  1 4 ,  Justin,  xliv.  3 ; 
Martial,  iv.  55) ;  but  it  is  known  to  us  principally  as  having  been  the 
birth-place  of  Martial,  the  great  epigrammatist  It  was  a  municipal 
town,  with  the  surname  of  Augusta,  under  the  Roman  empire. 
About  24  Roman  miles  up  the  Salo  was  Aque  Bilbilitanse,  a  town 
with  medicinal  springs  and  baths,  mentioned  in  the  Itinoary  of 
Antoninus. 


Coin  of  BilbllU,  copper,  Brit  Mus. 

BILDESTONE,  or  BILSTON.    [Suffolk.] 

BILIN,  one  of  the  possessions  of  the  princes  of  Lobkovitz,  in  the 
north-west  of  Bohemia,  dose  to  the  Ore  and  Middle  Mountains,  is 
about  168  square  miles  in  superficial  extent,  with  about  8000  inhabit- 
ants. The  principal  spot  in  this  district  is  Bilin  or  Bylina,  a  small 
town  of  about  8000  inhabitants,  lying  on  the  little  river  Bila, 
embosomed  in  a  deep  valley^  and  distant  about  three  miles  from  the 
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baths  of  Tepliiz;  it  has  a  ootton-yam  maimhcUyry,  a  handsome 
church,  and  a  new  as  well  as  an  ancient  castle,  the  one  containing  a 
eollection  of  minerals,  &o.,  and  the  other  a  laboratoiy,  in  which 
artificial  waters,  salts,  and  magnesia  are  prepared.  The  environs  are 
remarkable  for  a  precipitous  isolated  height,  called  Bilinerstein,  which 
consists  of  basaltic  rocks,  or  according  to  some,  of  clinkstone  and 
gneiss ;  but  the  place  itself  is  most  celebrated  for  its  springs,  which 
are  of  two  qualities,  acidulous  and  bitter.  The  acidulous  spring 
yields  2381  quarts  per  hour,  of  the  heat  of  12"*  Reaumur  (59**  Fahren- 
heit) :  it  ii  much  resorted  to  in  cases  of  spleen,  indigestion,  scroftda, 
gout,  &c. ;  large  quantities  of  the  water  are  annually  exported. 

BILLERICAY,  Essex,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  PooivLaw 
Union,  in  the  ohapelry  of  Billericaj,  parish  of  Great  Buighsted,  or 
Bursted,  and  hundred  of  Barstable,«is  situated  on  an  eminence  in 
5V  87'  N.  lat,  0'  25'  E.  long.,  distant  9  nules  aS.W.  from  Chelms- 
ford, and  23  miles  E.N.E.  from  London.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  archdeaconiy  of  Essex  and  diocesd  of  Rochester.  The 
population  of  the  chapelry  of  Billericay  was  1538  in  1851.  Billericay 
roor-Law  Union  contains  24  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area 
of  48»866  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,780. 

The  site  of  Billericay  from  its  elevation  commands  a  pleasing  pros- 
pect over  the  valley  which  extends  southward  to  the  Thames.  The 
chapel  has  been  ascribed  to  the  14th  century,  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  tower  the  building  is  of  more  modem  erection.  The  parish 
church  of  Oreat  Bursted  is  about  two  miles  south  from  the  town.  In 
Billericay  the  Independente  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship. 
The  Qrammar  school  for  10  poor  children,  founded  in  1692,  has  an 
income  from  endowment  of  BOl.  a  year,  and  had  15  scholars  in  1852. 
There  are  also  National  and  British  schools  and  a  mechanics  institute. 
The  .town  is  lighted  with  gas.  Billericay  had  the  privilege  of  a  market 
granted  to  it  by  Edward  IV.  In  Camden's  time  the  market  was  con- 
siderable, but  it  has  long  been  unimportant.  The  market  is  held  on 
Tuesday.  Fairs  are  held  on  August  2nd  and  October  9th.  More 
than  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

At  Blunt»-walls,  near  Billericay,  are  some  earth-works,  the  remains 
of  a  ditch  and  rampart^  inclosing  about  four  acres ;  within  the  area 
were  some  artificibl  mounds,  now  mostly  levelled.  Some  remains  of 
Roman  pottery,  with  silver  and  copper  coins,  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

BILLESDON,  Leicestershire,  formerly  a  market-town,  now  a 
village,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  BiUesdon 
and  hundred  of  Gartree,  is  situated  in  52"  37'  N.  hit,  0°  56'  W.  long., 
distant  about  9  miles  £.  from  Leicester,  and  96  nules  N.N.W.  from 
London :  the  population  of  the  township  of  Billesdon  in  1851  was 
763;  of  the  entire  parish,  948.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  with  the 
chapelries  of  Goadby  and  Rollesdon  annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Leicester  and  diocese  of  Peterborough.  Billesdon  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  36  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  45,960  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  7008. 

Billesdon  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  rich  valley.  The  church  is  a 
good  building,  consisting  of  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles,  and  a  stone 
tower  with  a  lofty  spire.  There  are  in  the  parish  two  Bai>ti8t  chapels, 
a  Free  school,  and  several  almshouses.  A  market-cross  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  ^our  annual  cattle-fairs  are  held.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed  in  malting  and  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery, 
pottery,  bricks,  and  pipes.  Goadby  chapel  is  an  ancient  building; 
in  the  grave-yaxxl  of  Rollesdon  are  the  remains  of  a  neat  cross. 

BILLITON,  an  island  between  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra  and 
the  south-western  point  of  Borneo,  in  3*  S.  lat,  lOS"*  E.  long.  The 
south  coast  is  about  170  miles  N.  from  Batavia.  The  island  is  about 
50  miles  long  from  north  to  soulii,  and  45  miles  broad  from  east  to 
west,  its  form  being  nearly  that  of  a  square.  On  the  east  of  the  island 
is  the  strait  of  Caramata  or  Billiton,  which  separates  it  from  Borneo ; 
on  the  west  Qaspar  Strait,  which  divides  it  from  the  island  of  Banca. 
[Banca.] 

Billiton  was  included  in  the  deed  of  cession  by  which  the  island  of 
Banca  was  made  over  to  the  English  East  India  Company  by  the 
Sultan  of  Palembang  in  1812 ;  but  the  company  never  took  possession 
of  this  new  acquirement.  The  Dutch  got  possession  of  Billiton  in 
1822,  and  placed  a  garrison  on  the  island  in  order  to  check  the  pirati- 
cal practices  of  the  inhabitanta  The  natives  construct  light  vessels 
of  a  peculiar  form,  well  adapted  for  revenue  cruisers  in  those  seas. 

The  inhabitants,  who  number  about  6000,  cultivate  rice,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  their  own  subsistence,  and  food  is  consequently 
imported  by  them  from  Banca  and  Sumatra :  the  soil  of  the  island  is 
for  the  most  part  rocky  and  unproductive.  It  is  however  well 
watered,  the  mouths  of  several  riven  being  marked  on  every  part  of 
the  coast. 

The  Malays  trade  hither  for  iron,  the  ore  of  which  is  abundantly 
foimd  in  the  island ;  the  metal  is  esteemed  by  them  for  making  the 
blades  of  their  '  kris,'  or  long  daggers.  Timber  also,  trepang,  edible 
birds'-nests,  tortoise-shell,  and  wax  are  exported  to  Singapore.  The 
inhabitants  manufacture  nails  and  common  iron  tools,  which  arb  sold 
in  the  neighbouring  islands. 

(Court's  De§cription  of  Palembang,  Banco,  Ac  ;  Count  Hogendorp's 
Cvikp  (PCEil  9ur  VIU  de  Java.) 

BILLON.      [PUT-BB-DdXE.] 

BILMA,  a  place  in  the  Great  African  Desert,  or  the  Sahara,  situated 


between  18*  and  19*  K.  lat,  and  about  14*  E.  lonf.  It  lies  at  some 
distance  east  of  a  rocky  ridge  of  mountains  of  moderate  height,  which 
traverse  the  Sahara  from  north  to  south.  These  mountains  b^gin  on 
the  north  in  Fezzan  to  the  south  of  Murzu  \  (about  25**  N.  latO,  and 
extend  between  the  meridians  of  16*  and  13*  E.  to  the  south  of  the 
parallel  of  BUma.  Up  to  this  point  it  seems  to  form  ah  uninterrupted 
ridge,  with  a  steep  declivity  towards  the  east.  It  appears  to  continue 
fiutber  to  the  south,  but  with  considerable  interruptions,  througa 
Soudan,  in  a  south-western  direction,  and  to  join  the  upland  of  Africa 
in  the  parallel  of  Sackatoo  (12*  N.  lat).  This  ridge,  which  separates 
the  tribes  of  the  Tuarioks,  who  inhabit  the  western  country,  from 
those  of  the  Tibboos,  who  extend  eastward  towards  Egypt,  may  also 
be  considered  as  the  boundary  between  the  western  and  larger  and 
the  eastern  and  smaller  desert  of  the  Sahara.    [Sahara.] 

To  the  east  of  this  ridge,  at  a  distance  of  about  50  miles  and 
upwards,  rises  a  chain  of  isolated  rocky  hills,  which  are  most  nume- 
rous between  20*  and  18*  N.  lat :  the  country  included  by  these  two 
ridgt^s  fonns,  as  it  were,  a  large  oasis,  which  is  called  Wady  Kawaa 
Though  in  some  way  sheltered  against  the  moving  sands  of  both 
deserts,  its  surface  is  mostly  covered  with  sand,  and  in  other  places  it  is 
rocky.  It  contains  a  few  patches  of  cultivated  ground  and  groves  of 
date-trees,  besides  many  salt-lakes :  it  is  inhabited  by  the  Tibboos. 
Bilma,  which  is  considered  as  the  capital  of  this  nation,  lies  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  oasis. 

Bilma  stands  in  a  hollow,  and  is  surrounded  by  mud  walls, 
which,  as  well  as  the  houses  within  them,  are  mean  and  miserable. 
It  owes  its  importance  to  the  caravans  which  pass  through  it  on  the 
road  between  Murzuk  and  Bomou,  and  still  more  to  the  salt-lakes  in 
its  neighbourhood.  About  two  miles  north  of  the  town,  between  low 
sand-hills,  are  several  lakes,  in  which  great  quantities  of  very  fine 
crystallised  salt  is  collected  for  exportation  to  Bomou  and  Soudan. 
As  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  salt  in  the  interior  of  Africa  are 
well  known,  the  importance  of  these  lakes  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bilma 
may  easily  be  conceived.  Dates  are  to  be  had  in  abundance  at  this 
place,  but  other  provisions  are  scarce  and  dear  on  accoimt  of  the 
difficulty  of  transport 

(Denham  and  Clapperton's  Travels;  Map  o/Berghaus.) 

BILSTON,  Staffordshire,  a  market-town  in  the  township  and 
chapelry  of  Bilston,  parish  of  Wolverhampton,  and  hundred  of  North 
Seisdon,  is  situated  m  52*  84'  N.  lat,  2*  6'  W.  long. ;  3  miles  S.E. 
from  Wolverhampton,  118  miles  from  London  by  road,  and  128  miles 
by  the  London  and  North-Western  railway:  the  population  of  the 
township  in  1851  was  28,527.  Bilston  forms  part  of  the  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  Wolverhampton.  For  sanitary  purposes 
it  is  governed  by  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  gift  of  the  inhabitants;  it  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Stafford  and  diocese  of  Lichfield. 

Bilston  extends  nearly  2  miles  in  length,  and  is  situated  upon  a 
rising  ground  on  the  great  roads  from  London  to  Holyhead,  and  from 
Binningham  to  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Chester.  By  these  roads, 
and  by  the  Birmingham  and  Staffordshire  Canal  and  its  various 
branches,  Bilston  possesses  great  facilities  for  transmitting  its  manu- 
factures, and  the  heavy  products  of  its  mines  and  foundries  to  the 
eastern  and  western  as  well  as  northern  coasts,  and  to  the  interior  of 
the  country.  Bilston  owes  its  importance  to  its  iron-woiks ;  standing  in 
a  district  which  possesses  considerable  mines  of  coal,  iron-stone,  quarry- 
stone,  and  clay,  it  has  rapidiv  increased  in  extent  and  population. 
The  town,  which  is  irregulHrly  built,  contains  a  due  proportion  of 
good  and  sul«tantial  houses  in  its  principal  streets :  the  dwellings  of 
the  people  employed  in  the  different  works  are  dispersed  in  all  direc- 
tions in  the  neighbouibood. 

The  chapelry  is  divided  into  three  districts,  St'  Leonard's,  St 
Mary's,  and  St  Luke*s.  The  original  church,  St  Leonard's,  was 
erected  in  1826,  in  place  of  one  which  was  built  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century ;  that  which  previously  stood  there  was  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  Y I.,  but  having  become  old  and  ruinous  was  taken 
down,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower.  The  existing  church,  a 
Grecian  edifice,  accommodates  2000  persons.  St  Mary's  church,  a 
handsome  structure  in  the  perpendicular  style,  was  erected  in  1829. 
Another  church  has  recently  been  built,  with  funds  in  part  provided 
by  the  Church-Building  Society.  The  Roman  Catholics,  Wesle^an 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Independents  have  chapels.  There  is  a 
Charity  schooL 

The  town  suffered  a  dreadful  visitation  of  cholera  in  1882.  The 
population  at  that  time  was  14,700;  of  these  8568  persons  were 
attacked  with  cholera ;  742  died,  and  450  young  children  were  left 
orphans.  A  substantial  building,  called  the  Cholera  Orphan  School, 
was  soon  afterwards  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  orphans.  The 
town  is  lighted  by  the  Wolverhampton  Gas-Works,  but  the  streets  are 
very  insufficiently  lighted.  In  the  autumn  of  1849,  at  which  time  the 
population  was  23,500,  a  second  visitation  of  the  cholera  occurred,  of 
which  700  persons  died. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  Bilston  is  very  great  There  are 
numerous  furnaces  for  smelting  iron-ore,  with  foundries,  foigee, 
slitting-mills,  steam-engines,  and  the  various  works  neoessary  for  the 
preparation  of  iron.  The  manufacture  of  tin,  and  of  every  kind  of 
japanned  and  enamelled  wares,  with  that  of  iron,  from  naUs  and  wire 
to  the  heaviest  and  bulkiest  articles,  is  largely  carried  on  at  Bilston. 
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CoMTse  potUrj  is  made  with  the  cUy  which  ii  found  in  the  neighboui^ 
hood  in  much  •bundanoe.  There  is  also  here  a  deep  orange-coloured 
and  almost  impalpable  sand,  which  is  much  used  in  the  casting  of 
metals ;  the  neighbourhood  is  likewise  noted  for  a  stone-quany. 

(Shaw's  StaffordsMre  ;  Communication  from  JSiUtoti.) 

BINCa    [Haikault.] 
.    BINDRABUND,  a  large  ancient   town  near  the  south-western 
frontier  of  British  India^  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Jumna,  in  27"  87'  N.  kt,  77*  i2'  E.  long.,  and  about  86  nulcs  N.N.W. 
from  the  dty  of  Agra. 

The  superstition  of  the  Hindoos  has  invested  Bindrabund  with  a 
high  degree  of  sanctity,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been,  according 
to  their  traditions,  the  residence  of  Krishna  during  his  youth.  Several 
places  are  pointed  out  as  the  scenes  of  various  exploits  of  the  god, 
and  many  pilgrims  annually  visit  the  town  to  wssh  away  their  sins 
in  the  sacred  pools.  The  ancient  Hindoo  name  for  Bindrabund 
(Vrindavana)  signifies  a  grove  of  Tulsi-trees.  Such  a  grove  still 
exists,  and  has  now  become  the  resort  of  numerous  religious  mendi- 
cants, who  waste  their  lives  there  in  filth  and  indolence.  The  town 
eontajns  many  temples,  all  of  which  are  dedicated  to  Krishna :  the 
largest,  distinguished  from  the  rest  as  the  great  cruciform  pagoda,  is 
remarkable  for  its  size  and  the  elaborate  style  of  its  architecture. 

BINGEN,  a  town  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  situated  in  the  fork  formed 
by  the  Nahe  and  the  Rhine,  at  their  junction  near  49**  50'  N.  lat, 
7**  52'  £.  long.  The  town  is  built  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Nahe 
and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  a  distance  of  17  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Mayence,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  vale  of  the  Rhine 
between  the  Taunus  and  the  Hundsriick  Mountains.  The  bridge  of 
stone  leading  across  the  Nahe  into  Bingen  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  oonstructed  by  Drusus  the  Roman  general,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  old  fort  of  Klopp,  upon  an  eminence  near  the  town,  stand 
upon  the  site  of  the  csstle  known  to  have  been  built  by  the  same 
commander.  This  fort  was  destroyed  by  thb  French  in  1639,  with 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  town.  The  'Bingerloch'  that  adjoins  it  is  a 
portion  of  the  bed  of  the  Rhine,  which  in  former  times  was  an  object 
of  great  dread  to  navigators,  from  the  sunken  rocks  that  lay  across 
it ;  there  was  then  no  other  channel  for  the  passage  of  vessels  but  a 
very  narrow  one,  through  which  the  pent-up  waters  were  furiously 
whirled',  with  a  roar  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  several  miles'  distance. 
The  rodu  were  removed  by  blasting,  and  the  psssage  of  the  Binger- 
loch  is  now  accompanied  with  no  dwger.  On  a  little  island  not  far 
from  this  spot  stands  the  Mausethurm,  a  tower  or  ancient  toll-house, 
which  is  rapidly  falling  to  decay.  Bingen  contains  about  5000  inha^ 
bitcmts.  It  is  the  place  of  sale  for  the  wines  produced  in  its  vicinity. 
WooUen-stuffii  and  leather  are  manufactured.  The  Rhine  steamers 
call  at  Bingen,  which  is  much  resorted  to  by  tourists  on  account  of 
thci  'beautiful  sceneiy  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Nahe.  The  average 
bradth  of  the  Rhine  between  Bingen  and  Coblenz  is  1600  feet ;  its 
depth  between  Bingen  and  Caub,  which  lies  opposite  to  Bacharach, 
varies  from  6  to  20  feet ;  and  at  Bingen  its  surface  is  at  an  elevation 
of  285  feet  above  the  level  pf  the  sea.  Its  whole  line  from  Bingen 
towards  Coblenz  abounds  in  the  most  varied  and  romantic  scenery. 

BINGHAM,  Nottinghamshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Bingham  and  wapentake  of 
North  Bingham,  ii  situated  in  the  fertile  vale  of  Belvoir,  in  52"*  57' 
N.  lat,  0**  57'  W.  long. ;  distant  10  miles  K  from  Nottingham,  118  miles 
N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  119  miles  by  the  Great  Northern 
and  Boston  and  Nottingham  Junction  railways.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Nottingham  and  diocese  of  Lincoln : 
the  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  2054.  Bingham  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  forty  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  67,785 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  16,227. 

Bingham  was  a  place  of  some  importance  at  a  very  early  period. 
Its  reUgious  estabUshment  and  collegiate  church  belong  to  a  date  not 
long  subsequent  to  the  Conquest.  Foundations  of  buildiogs  have 
been  frequently  dug  up  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  The  situation 
of  Bin^umi  is  rather  low,  but  being  surrounded  with  high  groimds, 
all  in  a  state  of  rich  cultivation,  the  views  in  the  vicinitv  are  pleasant 
and  extensive.  The  town  oonsLsts  chiefly  of  two  parallel  streets,  at 
the  end  of  one  of  which  is  a  spacious  market-place,  which  has  been 
considerably  enlazged  of  late  years,  and  has  commodious  shambles. 
Hie  houses  genendly  have  been  erected  with  little  attention  to  regu- 
larity ;  they  are  however  usually  neat,  and  some  of  them  are  hand- 
some.   The  town  is  well  paved. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  a  massive  structure,  consist- 
faig  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles.  The  tower,  which  is  of  early  English 
character,  ii  remarkable ;  the  belfry  stoiy  and  spire  are  of  later  date. 
In  1848  the  chancel  was  newly  rooted  in  the  decorated  style,  and  the 
original  chanoel-arch  was  restored.  The  church  will  accommodate 
800  persons.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of 
wordiip  in  the  town.  There  are  an  endowed  Charity  school,  an  Infimt 
school,  a  church  library,  and  a  temperance-halL'  The  prosperity  of 
the  town  depends  chiefly  on  the  fairs,  which  are  held  in  February, 
May,  and  November.  The  market  ii  held  weekly  on  Thursday.  In 
or  near  Bingham  were  bom  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Colonel  Hutdunson, 
Lord  Howe^  and  Thoroton,  the  author  of  the  '  Antiquities  of  Not- 
tinghamshire.' 

BINGLETi  West  Riding  of  Torkshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish 


of  Bingley  and  wapentake  of  Skyrac^  is  situated  in  53*  5V  K.  IsL 
1'  51'  W.  long. ;  distant  36  miles  W.&W.  from  York,  202  miles  N.W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  201  miles  by  the  Great  Northecn  and  Mid- 
land railways.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Bingley  in  1851  wu 
5109.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  CraTen  and 
diocese  of  Ripon. 

The  name  Bingley  signifies  'the  Field  of  Bxngel  or  Bing,'  the  original 
proprietor  in  Saxon  times.  In  Domesday  Book  it  ia  called  'Bingbdeu,' 
and  it  had  then  six  hamlets  belonging  to  it.  The  manor  was  ul^ 
mately  bought  in  1668  by  Robert  Benson,  Esq.,  whose  eon  vras  br 
Queen  Anne  created  Lord  Binglev,  whose  descendant  in  the  female 
line  is  the  present  proprietor.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  in 
eminence  between  the  river  Aire  and  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Caod 
It  is  tolerably  well  built,  partly  of  brick  and  partly  of  stone,  ud 
consLats  chiefly  of  one  long  street^  in  which  the  market  ia  held.  The 
liberty  to  hold  a  market  was  obtained  from  King  John.  The  diuRh, 
a  small  plain  building,  dedicated  to  All  Souls,  was  given  to  the  pnoir 
of  Drax  by  William  Paganell,  the  founder,  in  the  time  of  Archbishop 
Thuratan,  who  held  the  see  of  York  from  1119  to  1147.  It  appears 
to  have  been  restored  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  The  Wealejio 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worahip.  the 
Grammar  school  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  250^  a  year,  with 
a  good  house  and  garden  for  the  head  nuister,  under  whom  an  a 
second  and  an  assistant  master ;  the  number  of  scholus  in  1S52  vh 
50.  There  are  also  a  National  school,  several  almshousei,  and  Km 
parochial  charities. 

BIR,  the  ancient  Birtha,  and  the  Turidsh  Birthjikj  a  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pashalic  of  Orfah,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  in  86**  59'  N.  lat,  S8°  V  15"  £.  long.,  144  mOes 
K.K  from  Aleppo,  and  125  miles  S.W.  from  Diyar-Bekr.  Itstanda  on  the 
side  of  a  very  steep  hill  above  the  river,  which  is  here  628  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Blackfrian 
Bridge ;  but  the  width  varies  greatly  in  the  course  of  the  hoksl 
Bir  has  long  been  the  point  where  caravans  and  travellers  from  Aleppo 
to  Orfah,  Diyar-Bekr,  Baghdad,  and  Persia  cross  the  Euphratea,  the 
passage  being  effected  in  lai^ge  boats,  about  40  feet  in  length  by  10 
feet  broad,  not  more  than  2  feet  high  at  the  stem,  but  not  less  than 
15  feet  at  the  prow.  Thero  was  formerly  some  trade  carried  on  by 
the  river  between  this  place  and  Baghdad,  but  it  has  long  been  discon- 
tinued by  this  channel  Colonel  Cbesney  has  shown  Uie  feasibility 
of  making  the  Euphrates  navigable  for  small  steamera  all  the  way 
from  Bir  to  Basrah,  a  diatonce  of  1143  miles.    [Eufbrateb.] 

Thero  aro  pezpendicular  cliffs  within  and  around  the  town  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  They  are  composed  of  a  hard  chalky  atone,  and 
have  furnished  the  material  with  which  the  town  is  built^  Thus  the 
houses  and  the  rocky  slope  on  which  they  stand  present  to  the  ^ 
tator  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  a  mass  of  glaring  white  which 
greatly  distresses  the  eye  when  the  sun  shines,  while  the  fine  impal- 
pable powder  ia  no  less  annoying  when  the  wind  blows.  The  enTirom  are 
however  very  pleasant  The  town  contains  from  1800  to  2000  bouses. 
Thero  aro  five  mosques  with  tall  minarets,  a  public  bath,  acaiaTansetai, 
a  few  coffee-houses,  and  a  small  but  ill-supplied  bazaar.  The  streete 
aro  narrow,  steep,  and  dean.  Except  on  the  side  towarda  the  river 
the  town  ia  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  excellent  masoniy,  with  towen 
at  the  angles,  and  pierced  with  loop-holes  throughout  There  is  an 
old  ruined  fortification  in  the  centre  of  the  town  on  a  height  of  the 
rock ;  and  all  along  the  north  end  of  the  town,  where  a  perpendicolsr 
cliff  faces  the  water,  are  the  walls  and  towers  of  an  ancient  caetk, 
which  though  a  ruin  still  presents  an  imposing  appearance. 

(Pococke's  Description  of  the  Eati;  Niebuhr,  ReitAekkmh/^; 
Thevenot,  Voyage  an  Levant ;  Buckingham's  Trwdt  m  ifaopote«|«; 
Rennell's  Treatiu  on  ike  Comparative  QeographM  of  WeUer»  Aw; 
Chesney's  Expedition  to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris!) 

BIRBHU'M  (Yirabhtmi^  signifying  in  Sanscrit  'the  Land  of 
Heroes')  is  a  district  in  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  proTicce 
of  Bengal,  bounded  N.  by  the  district  of  B^lipore,  E.by  Bajabahy, 
S.  by  Burdwan  and  the  Jungle  Mahals,  and  W.  by  Boglipore  and  the 
JuQgle  Mahals.  The  district  of  Birbh6m  is  hilly  and  in  great  part 
occupied  by  jungles :  its  area  is  estimated  at  about  3300  square  muee, 
and  its  population  at  1,500,000  Hindoos  and  Mohammedana,  in  the 
proportion  of  thirty  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 

The  principal  productions  of  the  country  are  sugar,  rice,  and  bIDl 
Mines  of  coal  are  profitably  worked  for  the  supply  of  Calcutto 
and  for  the  use  of  shipping.  Iron-ore  of  considerable  richneesis 
found  in  strata  mixed  with  day ;  it  is  smelted  with  wood  fuel  The 
forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  smelting-worics  are  of  great 
extent,  and  so  rapid  is  the  power  of  reproduction  in  that  dima*^  that 
the  consumption  of  fuel  is  veiy  speedily  compensated. 

Soory,  the  modem  capital  of  the  district^  is  in  28"  54'  N.  lai,  8]  II 
£.  long. ;  50  miles  &W.  from  Moorshedabad.  This  town  f^^s  od 
high  ground,  and  the  country  aroimd  it  is  open  and  undulating.  The 
jungles  to  the  westward  offer  great  fiacilities  for  depredationa  on  the 
part  of  several  petty  chiefs.  The  principal  sufferers  ftom  these  manw- 
ders  are  Hindoo  pilgrims,  who  proceed  in  great  numbers  to  the 
temple  at  Deoghur.  The  amount  of  property  of  which  these  detotees 
are  robbed  ie  not  great,  but  is  nevertheless  important  to  them  on 
account  of  their  poverty.  These  depredatioDS  are  firequently  accom- 
panied by  personal  violence. 
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BIRKENFELD,  a  principality  in  Gennany,  which  formerly  gave 
title  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the  duoal  house  of  Deux-Ponts 
or  Zweibriicken,  but  now  belongs  to  the  dnkea  of  Oldenbui^g.  It 
hes  in  the  west  of  G^ermany,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Nahe,  and  between  the  hilly  districts  of  the  Hochwald 
on  the  west  and  the  Hundsriiok  on  the  east.  It  occupies  an  area  of 
about  160  square  miles,  and  has  a  population  of  about  80,000.  The 
soil  is  unsuited  to  husbandry*  its  surface  being  covered  with  forests 
and  mountains ;  it  possesses  iron-mines,  and  produces  a  variety  of 
semi-precious  stones,  such  as  the  jasper,  agate,  chalcedony,  &c.,  which 
are  wrought  up  into  articles  of  luxury  for  exportation.  The  principal 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  cattle-breeding :  some  wine  also  is 
made.  The  principality  formed  part  of  the  former  French  depart- 
ment of  Saar.  Under  the  treaty  of  Vienna  Birkenfeld  was,  in  1817, 
transferred  by  Prussia  to  the  Duke  of  Oldenbuxg.  The  prin- 
cipality is  divided  into  three  bailiwicks.  It  derives  its  name  from 
Birkenfdd,  a  market-town  on  the  Zimmerbach,  which  is  situated 
in  the  Hundsriick,  the  range  of  country  between  the  Rhine  and 
Nahe ;  it  has  a  castle,  a  seminary  for  educating  teachers,  and  about 
2300  inhabitants.  There  are  two  iron-mines  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  town  has  very  considerable  fairs  for  horses.  Oberatein  on 
the  Nahe  is  also  a  market-town,  with  a  castle  and  about^2200 
inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  manufacturing  articles  in 
semi-precious  stones,  and  grinding  and  polishing  them. 

BIRKENHEAD,  Cheshire,  a  market-town  and  port,  in  the  chapelry 
of  Birkenhead  and  lower  division  of  Wirral  hundred,  is  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  on  its  left  bank,  opposite  to  Liverpool ;  in 
bZ"  28'  N.  kt,  3**  2'  W.  long.;  16  miles  N.N.W.  from  Chester,  199 
miles  N.W.  fh>m  London  by  road,  and  193  miles  by  the  North- 
western and  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Junction  railways :  the  popu- 
lation of  the  chapelry  in  1841  was  8223 ;  that  of  the  town  in  1851 
was  24,285.  Birkenhead  is  governed  by  commissioners  appointed  in 
terms  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  living  is  in  the  archdeaconiry  of 
Liverpool  and  diocese  of  Chester. 

Birkenhead  owed  its  origin  to  the  foundation  of  a  Benedictine 
priory  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  some  interesting  remains  of  which 
exist ;  on  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  priory  the  incumbent's  house  is 
built.  In  1833  an  Act  was  passed  for  paving,  lighting,  watching,  and 
otherwise  improving  Birkenhead,  for  regulating  its  poHoe,  and  for 
establishing  a  market;  and  in  1841  another  Act  was  obtained  for 
supplying  the  town  with  water  and  for  lighting  it  with  gas.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners  extends  over  an  area  of  about 
1800  acres. 

The  commissioners  for  the  improvement  of  Birkenhead  are  invested 
with  powers  which  enable  them  to  carry  into  practice  sanitary  regu- 
lations. The  streets  are  of  considerable  width.  A  fine  park  of  226 
acres  has  been  laid  out :  it  has  six  entrances,  and  on  the  western  side 
of  the  park  is  a  cemetery  of  71  acres,  situated  on  elevated  ground. 
Numerous  good  dwelling-houses  have  been  built,  arranged  in  hand- 
some streets,  crescents,  and  squarea  The  market-hall  is  430  feet 
long  by  131  feet  broad,  with  six  entrances,  and  42  shops  and  80  stalls 
around  the  market;  it  is  provided  with  two  fountains.  Slaughter- 
houses are  built  in  a  suitable  situation.  A  town-hall,  a  bridewell, 
police  offices,  a  magistrates'  room,  baths  and  washhouses,  and  a  fire- 
establishment  are  among  the  new  works  undertaken  by  the  commis- 
sioners. Many  handsome  villas  in  the  town  and  suburbs  are  occupied 
by  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead.  In  the  town  are 
four  chapels  for  Episcopalians,  three  for  Presbyterians,  and  one  each 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents;  five  schools  in  connection 
with  the  parish  church,  three  with  Trinity  church,  three  with  St. 
John's,  and  two  with  St,  Ann's ;  besides  schools  in  connection  with 
the  Dissenting  chapels.  St.  Aideui's  College,  founded  in  1846,  for  the 
training  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  is 
under  the  care  of  a  principal  and  three  other  tutors ;  the  number 
of  students  in  1852  was.  40;  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  school 
department  was  30.  There  are  also  an  hospital  and  a  dispensary,  a 
savings  bank,  and  other  useful  institutions.  The  communication  with 
Liverpool  is  kept  up  by  small  steam-boats  which  are  constantly 
plying  from  each  side  of  the  river  throughout  the  day. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Birkenhead  is  owing  to  the  formation  of  com- 
modious docks.  The  town  commissioners  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
conferred  on  them  by  various  Acts  of  Parliament^  have  since  1842 
been  engaged  in  the  execution  of  several  docks,  warehouses,  and  other 
extensive  works  for  the  accommodation  of  sMpping.  The  design  of 
converting  Wallasey  Pool,  on  which  Birkenhead  is  situated,  into  docks, 
was  entertained  some  years  ago,  and  originated  with  Mr.  M.  Laird. 
The  first  stone  of  the  docks  was  laid  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1844. 
The  principal  or  floating  dock  is  120  acres  in  extent,  a  space  exceeding 
that  of  all  the  docks  in  Liverpool 

A  certain  clashing  of  interests  between  different  governing  bodies 
at  Birkenhead,  has  rendered  new  arrangements  frequently  necessary. 
Besides  the  Act  of  1844,  a  second  was  obtained  in  1845  for  the 
formation  of  dock  and  wharf  walls ;  and  another  in  1847  for  new 
powers  in  respect  to  these  constructions.  In  1848  an  Act  was  passed 
for  the  formation  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  the  Birkenhead  docks, 
which  board  (in  order  to  rem^sent  and  reconcile  conflicting  interests) 
is  constituted  as  follows : — ^Four  trustees  chosen  by  the  bondholde^^ 
with  whose  funds  the  docks  were  in  part  constructed ;  four  ohosen 
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by  the  Birkenhead  commissioners ;  and  three  by  the  WaUasey  conk- 
missioners. 

When  the  Act  <^f  1844  was  obtained,  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  claimed  a  right  to  the  mud 
shore  of  Wallasey  Pool,  between  high  and  low  water  marks.  The 
value  put  upon  this  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  was 
nearly  800,000^. ;  but  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  whole 
of  the  existing  works  become  forfeited  to  the  crown  in  1854,  unless 
completed  and  the  agreement  with  the  crown  carried  out  by  that  year. 
By  an  Act  passed  in  1850  these  terms  are  modified  in  favour  of  the 
Birkenhead  commissioners,  and  the  period  extended  within  which  the 
works  must  be  completed. 

Birkenhead  is  connected  by  railway  with  Chester,  and  thence  with 
all  parts  of  England.  The  rails  are  brought  round  all  the  quays  of 
the  docks.  Hitherto  the  trade  of  Birkenhead  has  not  reached  so 
high  a  point  as  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  hope  of  which  had  led 
to  such  extensive  and  oostly  works;  but  whenever  a  large  traffic 
shall  grow  up  there,  it  will  be  well  accommodated  by  the  railway, 
the  docks,  and  the  warehouses,  all  of  which  are  admirably  plaimed 
to  work  together  in  one  system. 

{Acts  of  Parliament ;  Proceedings  of  Oommissionera  ;  Communication 
from  Birkenhead.) 

BIREET-EL-EEROXJN,  the  ancient  Lake  Moeris,  a  laige  lake  in 
the  province  of  Faioum  in  middle  Egypt^  to  the  west  of  tiie  great 
valley  of  the  Nile,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  range  of  the 
Libyan  Mountains.  A  oanal  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Bahr  Yussouf, 
carries  the  waters  of  the  Nile  at  the  time  of  its  rise  into  the  Faloum, 
through  a  gap  in  the  ridge  near  Benisouef,  and  after  serving  the 
purposes  of  irrigation  the  superfluous  waters  discharge  themselves 
into  thd  Lake  Keroun.  The  lake  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the 
convex  part  of  which  faces  the  north-west,  and  it  is  bounded  on 
that  side  by  a  ridge  of  rocks  that  separates  it  from  the  sandy 
desert  Along  its  south-east  or  concave  bank  is  the  fertile  plain  of 
the  Faioum,  once  irrigated  with  numerous  canals  and  covered  with 
villages.  The  present  number  of  villages  in  the  Faioum  is  said  not 
to  exceed  70.  The  length  of  the  lake  from  one  horn  of  the  crescent 
to  the  other  is  above  30  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  in  the  centre 
is  about  5  miles.  The  water  is  brackish,  but  it  aboimds  with  flsh. 
It  is  said  by  Herodotus  (ii.  149)  that  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Moeris 
flowed  out  into  the  Nile  for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  during  the 
other  six  months  the  waters  of  the  Nile  flowed  into  the  lake.  This 
emission  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  has  been  supposed  by  some  to 
have  taken  place  through  a  canal  near  Tamieh,  at  the  north-east 
extremity  of  the  lake,  where  the  French  accoimts  say  there  is  a  valley 
or  depression  in  the  direction  of  Jizeh.  But  if  the  level  of  the  lake 
be  about  120  feet  lower  than  the  bank  of  the  Nile  at  Benisouef,  as 
Mr.  Wilkinson  states  it  to  be,  the  account  of  Herodotus  must  be 
incorrect  as  applied  to  the  lake,  though  it  would  be  true  as  applied 
to  the  canal.  The  description  of  this  lake  in  Herodotus  is  veiy 
confused,  as  appears  fr^m  his  considering  it  a  natural  excavation. 
The  description  in  Strabo  also  (p.  810,  Casaub.)  is  not  without  its 
difficulties,  though  he  appears  to  distinguish  better  than  Herodotus 
between  the  canals,  which  were  an  artiflcial  work,  and  the  lake  itself. 

(Herodotus ;  Strabo ;  Pliny,  v.  9,  &c. ;  Wilkinson's  Topography  of 
Thebes  ;  Deecfiption  de  FBgypte,  by  the  French  Engineers.) 

BIRKET-EL-MARIOUT,  the  Lake  Mareotis,  or  Marea  Palus,  of 
the  ancients,  a  lai^e  lake  to  the  south  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  which 
once  washed  the  city  walls  on  that  side.  It  communicated  by  a 
canal  with  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  also  communicated 
by  another  canal  with  the  sea  at  Port  Eunostus,  or  the  old  harbour 
of  Alexandreia.  [ALEXAin>REiA.]  During  the  decay  of  that  city  after 
the  Arab  conquest,  the  canals  being  neglected,  tiie  Lake  Mareotis 
ceased  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  its  own  waters  gradually 
receded  from  their  banks.  When  Belon  visited  Egypt  in  the  16th 
century,  soon  after  the  Ottoman  conquest,  the  lake  had  receded  about 
two  miles  from  the  walls  of  the  town,  but  it  was  still  a  lai^  piece  of 
water,  the  banks  of  which  were  planted  with  date-trees,  and  had  a 
verdant  and  pleasant  appearance.  (Belon's  '  Travels.')  In  the  course 
of  centuries  however  the  lake  became  gradually  dried  up ;  and  when 
Savary  visited  Egypt  in  1777,  its  former  bed  was  a  sandy  waste. 
In  1801,  during  the  French  invasion  of  Egypt>  the  English  army  in 
order  to  distress  the  French  garrison  of  Alexandria,  cut  the  narrow 
isthmus  which  separates  the  bed  of  the  Mareotis  from  Lake  Mddieh, 
or  Aboukir,  when  the  sea^wat^r  flowed  in  and  covered  again  the 
Mareotis  to  the  extent  of  about  30  miles  in  length,  and  about  15  miles 
in  its  greatest  breadth.  After  the  peace  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha  re- 
eetabliie£Led  the  isthmus,  and  restored  the  old  canal  of  Alexandria 
which  communicates  with  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile  at  Foua, 
and  which  has  been  called  the  Canal  Mahmoud,  in  honour  of  the  then 
reigning  sultan.  The  depth  of  the  Lake  Mariout  varies  from  14  feet 
in  its  northern  part  near  Alexandria  to  4  and  3  feet  towards  its 
southern  extremity.  To  the  westward  the  lake  forms  a  long  shallow 
projection,  running  nearlv  as  far  as  the  tower  of  the  Arabs,  and  is 
separated  from  the  sea  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus.    [Auszakdbiha.] 

BIRMA,  or  the  BIRMAN  EMPIRE,  of  which  other  names  are— 
Burma^'  Brahma,  Buraghmah,  Boman,  Banna,  and  Varma,  called  also 
the  kingdom  of  Av%  extends  over  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
surface  of  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Qanges,  and  contains  more  than 
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double  of  the  area  of  Great  Britain.  It  lies  between  15*'  4c6'  and 
28"  K.  lat,  93**  and  99**  E.  long.,  and  ifl  conjeotured  to  contain  about 
184,000  square  miles.  But  its  northern  and  eastern  boundaries  are 
imperfectly  known,  and  they  may  extend  perhaps  beyond  the  limits 
here  given.  The  length  of  this  country  from  the  western  mouth  of 
the  river  Irawaddi  to  its  source  in  the  country  of  the  Bor  Khamti, 
may  be  about  950  miles.  Its  width  to  the  south  of  the  parallel  of  24"* 
amounts  at  an  average  to  220  miles,  but  to  the  north  of  it  only  to 
180  miles.  In  this  estimation  Upper  Lao  is  not  taken  into  account, 
which  between  21"  30'  and  23"  K.  lat.  extendfl  perhaps  100  miles 
farther. 

Surface  and  hydrography. — The  Birman  empire  has  about  240  miles 
of  sea-coast  along  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  extending  from  the  Cape  of 
^yai-kami  near  the  British  settlement  of  Amherst  in  Martaban,  to 
Cape  Negrais,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Araoan  Mountains. 
The  whole  of  this  coast  is  low,  marshy,  and  broken  by  at  least  20 
considerable  channels  of  rivers  or  arms  of  the  sea. 

The  Birman  territory  is  divided  from  the  British  province  of 
Aracan  by  a  range  of  mountains  called  by  Europeans  the  Aracan 
Mountains,  but  by  the  natives  Anaupectau-meaw  (Anupectu-mew)  or 
the  Great  Western  Range ;  also  Yeomadong,  or  Romapokung  Mount- 
ains. It  begins  at  16"  N.  lat.  with  Cape  Negrais  (Negraglia  of 
Sangermano),  called  by  the  Birmans  Modaeu,  and  extends  Jn  a 
norwem  direction  with  a  slight  bend  westward  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  Aracan,  about  21"  N.  lat.  The  southern  part  of  it 
extending  from  16"  to  18"  between  the  delta  of  the  Irawaddi  and 
the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  presents  one  continued  ridge  of  craggy  rocks  of 
a  moderate  hei^t^  whose  bare  cliffs  of  a  reddish  colour  generally 
rise  abruptly  from  the  sea-shore.  This  portion  of  the  range  is 
called  by  the  Birmans  Modaeu  Garit,  from  the  Birman  name  of  Cape 
Negrais.  To  the  north  of  18°  N.  lat.  the  mountains  recede  farther 
from  the  shore,  and  separate  the  level  country  of  Aracan  on  the  west 
fi^>m  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddi  In  this  tract  the  mountains  rise  to 
a  greater  height,  and  between  20°  and  21"  N.  lat.  the  highest  summits 
are  thought  to  attain  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Their 
western  slope  towards  the  plains  of  Aracan  and  the  Gulf  of  Bengal 
is  veiy  rapid;  but  to  the  east  they  descend  in  terraces  formed  by 
three  or  more  lateral  ridges  of  less  height^  which  however  present 
rapid  declivities  on  the  east  and  west. 

Three  mountain  passes  traverse  the  Anaupectau-meaw  Mountains, 
and  connect  Birma  with  Aracan.  The  most  southern  called  the 
Tongho  Pass  leads  firom  Padaong  Mew  on  the  Irawaddi,  18"  34', 
to  Tongho  in  Aracan,  19"  15'  N.  lat.  The  highest  point  of  the  paoB 
is  4692  feet  above  the  sea,  and  naany  parts  of  it  are  so  difficult  that 
it  cannot  be  travelled  by  beasts  of  burden.  The  eastern  ridges  are 
conmionly  covered  with  bamboo  jungle,  but  on  the  western  declivities 
there  are  extensive  forests  of  lofty  trees.  The  second  pass  oonnects 
Sembeghewn,  on  the  Irawaddi,  20"  40'  N.  lat.,  with  Aeng  in  Aracan 
19"  53'  N.  lat.,  and  is  hence  called  the  Aeng  Pass,  but  sometimes  the 
Nairiengain  Pass,  from  a  small  stockade  erected  on  the  highest  part  of 
it.  The  Birmans  used  it  as  a  military  road  to  Aracan,  and  rendered  it 
passable  for  beasts  of  burden  by  building  bridges  over  the  prec^ices 
and  cutting  away  the  rocks  in  many  places.  Before  the  occupation 
of  Aracan  by  the  British,  a  considerable  commerce  was  carried  on 
by  means  of  this  road  The  third  mountain  pass  begins  likewise  at 
Sembeghewn  and  leads  to  Talak  in  Aracan,  20"  10'  N.  lat. ;  by  this 
pass  the  Birmans  entered  Aracan  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  that 
country.  But  it  seems  that  they  did  not  use  it  afterwards,  probably 
because  that  which  leads  to  Aeng  presented  le08  difficultiee. 

To  the  north  of  21"  N.  lat  the  moimtains  appear  to  decrease  con- 
siderably in  height,  but  at  the  same  time  they  divide  into  several 
ranges,  running  mostly  north  and  south,  and  occupying  a  considerable 
tract  of  countiy.  This  rugged  highland  which  extends  between  and 
along  the  upper  branches  of  the  Aracan  River,  the  Surmah  or  river 
of  SiUhet,  and  some  tributaries  of  the  Kyan-Duayn,  a  branch  of  the 
Irawaddi,  is  inhabited  by  savage  nations  which  are  independent  of 
Birma  and  not  subject  to  any  of  the  princes  protected  by  the  British. 
The  principal  of  these  tribes  are  the  Kookis,  and  on  that  account 
this  country  is  called  the  highland  of  the  Kookis.  It  has  not  been 
ascertained  how  far  the  authority  of  the  Birmese  emperor  extends 
into  this  region. 

Thus  far  the  western  boundaiy  of  the  Birman  empire  is  formed 
by  mountain  ranges.  The  reminder  from  24"  N.  lat.  up  to  the 
Nagas  Mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Asam,  is  bounded  by  the 
territories  of  the  Raja  of  Munipoor  a  prince  who  has  placed  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  British,  and  whose  countiy  extends 
eastward  as  far  as  the  Nampagna  River,  a  brandi  of  the  Kyan-Duayn, 
which  constitutes  the  boundary  line  of  the  Birman  empire  in 
this  part 

The  northern  extremity  of  Birma  is  again  separated  by  mountain 
ranges  from  the  neighbouring  country.  The  ranges  called  Patkoi  or 
Poapuo  Mountains  which  rise  to  a  great  height^  and  the  stall  higher 
Langtan  Mountains  divide  it  from  Asam  and  the  countries  along  the 
Upper  Brahmaptktra.  In  the  high  summits  whence  the  Brahmapootra 
descends  to  the  west^  are  the  sources  of  the  Irawaddi,  which  river 
may  with  grejat  propriety  be  called  the  river  of  Birma»  as  tJl  the 
Oduntries  drained  by  it  and  its  tributaries  belong  to  that  empsrs^ 
with  the  oiugle  exception  of  the  southern  part  of  Munipoor. 


The  Iratpaddi  is  said  to  rise  about  50  miles  from  Manchi,  a  town 
of  the  Bor  Khamtl,  between  27"  and  28"  N.  lat  The  river  soon 
issues  from  the  mountains,  and  enters  a  plain  or  rather  an  extensive 
valley,  occupied  by  the  Bor  Khamtl  The  coimtry  here  forms  a 
perfect  level,  partly  cultivated,  and  partly  studded  with  clumps  of 
trees  and  bamboos,  and  intersected  by  a  number  of  ^vuleta.  The 
Irawaddi  opposite  the  town  of  Manchi  is  80  yards  broad,  and  fordable. 
The  plain  on  its  banks  ia  1855  feet  above  the  level  of  the  seau 

From  the  country  of  the  Bor  Khamti  the  Irawaddi  continues  its 
southern  course  through  three  degrees  of  latitude  to  Bhaiun^  and 
traverses  countries  about  which  we  have  scarcely  any  information.  It 
would  seem  that  high  mountain  ranges  frequently  close  npon  it,  and  at 
other  places  plains  of  considerable  extent  border  its  banks.  Such  on 
its  western  side  are  the  Samokhtura  Mountains  and  the  plain  of 
Mungkung,  extending  on  both  sides  of  ihe  Mungkung  RiTer  far  to 
the  west  The  mountain  ranges  are  partly  in  possession  of  the 
Singfos,  a  powerful  mountain  tribe  which  also  occupies  a  coneiderabli 
portion  of  the  mountains  south  of  Asam,  and  everywhere  maintains 
its  independence  in  the  mountain  fastneasesL  The  ranges  which 
divide  this  portion  of  Birma  from  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan 
seem  to  be  exceedingly  rugged,  and  the  dijQEiculties  encountered  in 
traversing  them  have  always  frustrated  the  attempts  of  the  Chinese 
to  conquer  the  countries  along  the  Irawaddi  From  Manchi  to 
Bhanm6  the  river  falls  in  the  course  of  about  350  miles  1300  feet, 
being  at  the  latter  place  only  500  feet  above  the  sea.  This  accounti 
for  tibe  river  being  unnavigable  for  the  greater  part  of  that  distjmw*, 
except  for  small  canoes. 

Bhanm6  is  a  place  of  some  note,  being  the  principal  maiket  for 
Chinese  goods,  which  are  brought  to  this  town  on  horses  and  assee. 
Below  Bhanm6  the  river  suddenly  turns  to  the  west,  but  soon 
resumes  its  southern  course,  and  thus  continues  to  a  few  miles  eaat 
of  Amarapura.  The  river  flows  in  this  tract  through  a  valley  of  no 
great  breadth,  the  mountains  inclosing  it  on  each  side,  and  frt^qositly 
advancing  to  the  very  banks  of  the  river,  especially  on  the  east 
Between  Bhaiun6  and  Amarapura  the  river  is  only  navigable  for 
small  trading  boat& 

Above  Amarapura  the  Irawaddi  begins  to  decline  to  the  south- 
west^ and  from  that  town  it  rims  in  a  western  direction  for  nearly 
100  miles  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Kyan-Duayn.  With  the  cbang« 
of  the  river  the  face  of  the  country  is  changed.  Issuing  from  the 
narrow  valley  it  enters  a  very  wide  one,  or  rather  a  plain.  Along 
its  banks  and  especially  on  the  southern  side,  the  level  country 
extends  for  many  miles,  in  some  places  to  80  miles,  and  even  then  ia 
not  bounded  by  high  mountains,  but  by  moderate  hills,  which  increase 
in  height  as  they  recede  farther  from  the  river.  Considerable  portions 
of  this  plain  are  covered  by  the  inundations  of  the  river  in  the  vet 
season.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river  the  hills  are  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  banks,  and  here  the  ground  is  impregnated  ^rtth 
muriate  of  soda  and  with  nitre,  of  which  great  quantities  are 
extracted.  To  the  north  of  these  hills  is  the  Lake  of  Nandagando, 
which  extends  in  length  from  south  to  north  above  30  miles ;  the 
countiy  about  it  presents  an  undulating  surface.  At  a  oonsideiable 
distance  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kyan-Duayn  River  the  hiBs  cease, 
and  an  open  slightly-undulating  country  extends  to  its  banks  and 
beyond  them.  This  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddi  seems  to 
be  the  most  fertile  and  most  populous  part  of  the  Birman  eampin, 
and  ofifera  at  the  same  time  the  most  easy  communication  with  iti 
internal  provinces.  The  Irawaddi  opens  an  easy  access  to  the  north 
as  well  ss  to  the  south ;  and  its  two  greatest  tributaries,  the  Myit-ng^ 
and  the  Kyan-Duayn,  with  the  provinces  lying  east  and  north-west 
of  the  principal  valley.  The  seat  of  government  has  for  a  long  time 
been  fixed  in  this  central  part  of  the  empire,  and  here  are  the  fooi 
capitals,  Ava,  Amarapura,  Sagaing  (Zagain),  and  Monchabo. 

The  Myit-ng^,  or  *  Littie  River'  (so  called  in  oompariaon  with  the 
Irawaddi),  rises  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Tunnan,  and  runs  a 
little  to  the  west  of  south,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Irawaddi, 
probably  for  more  than  300  miles.  In  this  course  it  drains  aa 
blevated  but  wide,  fertile,  and  well-peopled  valley,  in  which  its 
waters  are  employed  to  irrigate  the  cultivated  lands.  Arrived  at 
the  parallel  of  Ava,  where  it  is  still  about  80  miles  from  the  capital, 
it  suddenly  turns  to  the  west,  and  continues  generally  in  that 
direction  to  its  mouth.  Near  its  entrance  into  the  Irawaddi  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  eastern  retains  the  name 
of  Myit-ng^ ;  the  western  is  called  Myit-tha.  On  the  island  Ibrmed 
by  these  two  branches  of  the  Myit-x^  the  city  of  Ava  is  built  near 
the  mouth  of  the  eastern  or  principal  branch,  which  at  thia  place  is 
from  150  to  200  yards  broad  and  very  deep.  This  branch  is  oonsidCTed 
as  the  proper  port  of  Ava,  and  a  considerable  number  of  war-boats  an 
always  stationed  there. 

Ava  is  called  by  the  natives  Angwa,  meaning  a  fish-pond,  beoause 
the  town  was  erected  on  a  place  where  such  a  pond  had  formerly 
been.  This  name  has  been  corrupted  by  the  Hindoos  and  Malaya 
into  Awa»  and  by  Europeans  again  into  Ava;  but  in  all  public 
writings  it  bears  &e  name  of  Ratnapura,  or  the  city  of  the  Peari. 

Ava  consists  of  an  inner  town  or  ci^  and  an  outer  town.  The 
city  oeoupies  the  nortii-east  angle  of  the  whole,  and  extends  nearly 
up  to  the  moutii  of  the  Myit-ng^  River.  The  outer  town  lies  to  this 
south-west  of  the  city     The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  bciok  mil 
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15^  feet  high  and  10  feet  in  thickness,  with  innumerable  embrasures 
about  the  distance  of  fire  feet  fh)m  each  othdr ;  on  the  inside  of  the 
wall  there  is  thrown  up  a  bank  of  earth,  forming  an  angle  of  about 
fbrty-five  degrees.  The  ditch  round  this  wall  is  inconsiderable,  alid 
during  all  the  dry  season  fordable  in  erery  part.  The  Myit-ng^  on 
the  east  face  forms  a  considerable  defence  on  that  side.  The  city  ia 
inclosed  by  a  separate  wall,  which  is  better  constructed  than  the 
one  already  hoticed.  The  ditch  on  the  south  and  west  faces  of  it  is 
also  broader  and  deeper  apd  not  fbrdable ;  the  east  side  is  defended 
by  the  Myit-ngd,  and  the  north  by  the  Irawaddi.  It  is  mostly 
occupied  by  the  palace  of  the  king,  the  Rung  d'hau,  or  hall  at 
justice,  the  Lut  d'hau,  or  council  chamber,  the  arsenal,  and  the 
habitations  of  a  few  courtiers  of  distinction.  All  these  buildings 
are  situated  in  a  square,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  well-built 
wall  about  20  feet  in  height ;  and  on  the  outside  of  this  wall  and 
at  no  great  distance  is  a  teak-wood  stockade  of  the  same  height  as 
the  wall. 

The  circumference  of  Ava  round  the  walla  and  excluding  the 
suburbs  is  about  5^  miles.  In  general  the  houses  are  mere  huts 
thatched  with  grass.  Some  of  the  dwellings  of  the  chiefs  are 
constructed  of  planks  and  tiled  ;  there  are  probably  in  all  not  half 
a  dozen  houses  constructed  of  bricks  and  mortar.  Poor  &fi  the  houses 
are,  they  are  scattered  over  the  extensive  area  of  the  place,  but 
some  large  quarters  are  wholly  destitute  of  habitations.  There  are 
in  the  town  eleven  markets  or  bazaars,  composed  of  thatched  huts 
and  sheds,  but  well  supplied  with  commodities.  Paltry  as  the  town 
is,  it  has  a  splendid  and  imposing  appearance  at  a  distance,  which  it 
owes  to  the  great  number  of  temples,  all  surmounted  by  tall  white 
or  gilded  spires. 

The  town  of  Ava,  which  twice  before  had  been  the  capital  of  the 
Birman  empire,  became  so  a  third  time  in  1822  :  its  population  in 
1826  was  about  25,000.  It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  March,  1839;  and  the  seat  of  govertiment  was  then 
transferred,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  Monchabo. 

The  town  of  Sagaing,  or  ZaJckain,  which  was  once  the  seat  of 
government,  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Irawaddi,  directly 
fronting  Ava.  The  river  is  at  this  place  1050  yards  wide.  On  the 
river-faco  the  town  has  a  brick  wall,  which  extends  for  about  half  a 
mile :  the  height  of  this  is  not  above  ten  feet ;  but  it  has  a  terre- 
pleine,  a  parapet,  and  embrasures,  like  the  wall  of  Ava.  Oil  the 
land  side  there  are  no  defences  whatever.  The  town  extends  along 
the  Irawaddi  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  its  de|)th  towards  the 
hills  is  very  inconsiderable.  \t  consists  of  mean  houses,  thilily 
scattered  among  gardens  and  orchards.  On  the  site  of  the  town 
and  its  environs  there  are  innumerable  temples,  ruinous,  old  or 
modem,  which  give  it  a  strikihg  appearance  from  a  distance. 

MdksohOy  commonly  called  by  Europeans  Monchato,  is  about  52 
miles  N.W.  from  Ava,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  western 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Nandagando.  It  is  a  walled  town,  and  a  place 
of  considerable  trafBc  and  population.  In  1756  Alompra,  the 
founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  who  was  a  native  of  the  place,  made 
Moksobo  his  capital,  and  gave  it  the  Pali  name  of  Ratna-sinha,  or 
the  Pearl  Lion,  or  Lion  of  Pearls. 

Below  the  town  of  Ava  the  Irawaddi  is  a  majestic  river,  with  a 
breadth  in  some  places  extending  to  four  miles  and  upwards,  but  it 
is  commonly  divided  into  many  channels  by  sandy  and  uninhabited 
islands,  which  are  inundated  when  the  water  of  the  river  rises  to 
its  greatest  height.  Near  the  place  where  the  river  declines  to  the 
south-west  begins  an  extensive  Island,  called  Ala-kyun,  or  *  Middle 
Islands,'  which  extends  for  many  miles  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Kyan-Dnayn  with  the  Irawaddi.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  islands 
in  the  river,  high  and  not  exposed  to  inundation,  and  consequently 
well  cultivated  and  inhabited.  Opposite  this  island,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Irawaddi,  is  the  town  of  Yandabo,  where  the  peace  was 
concluded  between  the  Birmans  and  the  English  in  1826. 

The  Kyan-Duayn,  by  far  the  Lu^gest  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Irawaddi,  drains  a  vast  extent  of  country,  its  further  branches  rising 
in  the  Patkoi  and  the  Samokhtura  Mountains,  where  these  two  chains 
meet  the  Langtan  Mountains.  The  numerous  streams  whigh 
descend  from  these  ranges  tmite  in  a  country  called  Hukhung,  which 
scorns  to  be  a  large  fertile  plain,  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  mountains. 
Hukhung  lies  between  26°  and  27"  N.  lat.  The  river  formed  in  this 
plain  receives  the  name  of  the  Tenuis  and  passes  afterwards  through 
a  nearly  unknown  moTintainous  country  in  a  narrow  vale,  till  near 
25"  N.  lat.  it  enters  a  wider  valley,  and  unites  with  the  Nampagna, 
which  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  course  constitutes  the  boimdary- 
line  between  Birma  and  Munipoor.  After  this  junction  the  country 
on  the  river  begins  to  resemble  an  undulating  plain,  especially  on 
the  eastern  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  here  called  the  Ningthi. 
On  the  western  banks  the  country  belongs  to  Munipoor,  and  is 
much  more  hilly,  and  in  some  parts  even  mountainous.  South  of 
24**  N.  lat.  Birma  extends  on  both  banks  of  the  Ningthi,  which  is 
here  increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Kongha,  or  river  of  Munipoor, 
which  comes  from  the  west.  This  latter  river  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Ningthi  for  about  200  miles  from  north  to  south,  but  then 
suddenly  turning  to  the  east  breaks  through  the  chain  of  the 
Danghii  hills  and  unites  with  the  Ningthi.  After  this  junction  the 
river  begins  to  be  called  Eyan-Duayn,  and  to  the  west  of  it^  at  no 


great  distance  from  its  banks,  rises  a  range  of  iiills,  the  Danghii 
hiRs,  o1*  Ofiainbe&ndon^,  which  af^  of  moderate  height  but  veiy 
barren  and  bleak.  The  level  country  oil  its  eastern  banks  eitefidd 
to  a  considerable  distance,  is  in  general  well  peopled,  and  contain^ 
extensive  tracts  of  cultivated  grotmd.  It  is  bounded  dastwiird  hf 
an  undulating  country,  which  becomes  hilly  only  near  the  banks  o/ 
the  Lake  of  Nandagando.  The  Kyan-Duayn  in  the  wet  season  is 
a  considerable  river,  but  in  the  dry  season  its  mouth  is  not  more  than 
200  yards  wide.     The  whole  of  its  course  probably  exceeds  600  mil^ 

From  its  confluence  with  the  Kyan-Duayn  the  Irawaddi  continues 
in  general  its  south-western  direction,  but  with  numerous  b^ds  on 
both  sides,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sembcghewn,  where  it  turns  to 
the  south,  and  continues  in  that  direction  to  the  town  of  Fadaong 
Mew.  Hence  it  runs  to  the  south-e^st,  and  after  a  few  miles  passes 
the  promontory  of  Kyaok-ta-ran,  and  enters  the  low  countries  which 
form  its  delta.  This  promontory  lies  on  the  boundary  between  the 
ancient  kingdoms  of  Ava  and  Pegu.  The  population,  which  north  o^ 
it  consists  principally  Of  Birmans  or  Mranmas,  is  to  the  south  of  it 
almost  entirely  composed  of  Talains  and  Karians.  In  this  port  of 
its  course  the  river  sometimes  expands  to  a  width  of  three  or  four 
miles,  and  at  other  places  it  narrows  to  600  ot  800  yards.  At  thfe 
more  narrow  places  it  is  commonly  very  rapid,  and  the  navigation 
is  also  rendered  difiBcult  in  the  dry  season  by  numerous  shoals  and  a 
few  ledges  of  rocks  which  traverse  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

The  valley  of  the  Irawaddi,  south  of  its  confluence  with  the  Kyan- 
Duayn,  to  the  town  of  Melloon  (south  of  20°  N.  lat.),  is  in  its 
general  aspect  hilly  and  very  uneven,  but  the  hills  rise  to  no  greaB 
height,  at  least  not  near  the  river,  and  are  in  many  places  separated 
by  tracts  of  flat  country,  which  in  some  places  aro  extensive  and  well 
cultivated.  South  of  Melloon  the  hills  approach  neftrer  the  rivef, 
and  often  form  its  banks.  They  are  in  inost  places  covered  with 
forest-trees  of  considerable  size,  among  which  teak-trees  abound. 
Cultivation  is  confined  to  the  narrow  flat  tracts  which  here  and  there 
separate  the  hills  from  the  river. 

The  most  remarkable  place  in  this  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddi 
is  Pughan  or  Pagham,  Meu)  (north  of  21°  N.  lat.),  which  according  to 
Birman  chronology  was  the  seat  of  government  for  above  1200  years. 
It  contains  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  remains  of  antiquity 
in  the  Birman  dominions.  The  ruins  extend  fOr  at  least  eight  miles 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  extend  in  some  places  Ss  far  as  three  or 
four  miles  from  its  bank.  In  this  space  the  number  of  temples  is  qtlite 
surprising.  They  are  of  all  sizes  and  in  various  states  of  preservation 
Some  have  been  restored,  and  are  still  used  as  places  of  worship ; 
others  are  tolerably  complete,  though  neglected ;  but  many  are  mere 
ruins,  and  a  considerable  number  are  heaps  of  mouldering  brick. 

Farther  to  the  south  (about  20°  80'  N.  lat.)  the  eastern  banks  of 
the  Irawaddi  offer  a  remarkable  natural  phenomenon — the  famoUs 
wells  of  petroleum,  which  are  situated  near  a  village  called  Re-nan- 
khyaung,  about  three  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  "the  wellnf, 
which  are  stated  to  be  about  800  in  number,  occupy  altogether  a 
space  of  about  16  square  miles.  The  country  here  is  a  series  of 
sand-hills  and  ravines.  The  hills  are  either  coveted  with  a  thin  soil 
or  altogether  bare,  the  trees  which  are  sparingly  scattered  over  them 
Hot  rising  more  than  20  feet  in  height.  The  pits  ftom.  which  the 
petroleum  is  obtained  are  artificial  perpendicular  shafts,  from  200  to 
800  feet  deep.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pits  the  liquid  seems  to  boil, 
either  from  the  emission  of  gaseous  flilids  or  from  the  escape  Of  the 
oil  itself  from  the  ground.  The  oil  is  drawn  from  them  by  Common 
earthen  pots.  When  taken  out  of  the  well  it  is  of  a  thin  lottery 
consistence  but  thickens  by  keeping,  and  in  cold  weather  it  Ooagulates. 
It  has  a  pungent  aromatic  odour.  Immense  quantities  of  this  oil  are 
annually  consumed  in  the  Birman  empire.  It  is  used  for  the  purpose 
of  burning  in  lamps  and  smearing  timber  to  protect  it  against  insects, 
especially  the  white  ant,  which  will  not  appl^ach  it.  The  quantity 
exported  is  trifling. 

The  coimtry  near  the  petroleum  wells  is  also  remarkable  for  its 
petrified  wood  and  its  fossil  bones.  The  petrified  wood  is  abimdantly 
scattered  over  the  whole  country  between  Prome  and  Ava.  It  is 
commonly  beautifuHjr  silicified,  and  displays  most  delicately  the 
structure  and  fibres  of  the  living  plant.  Thfe  fossil  bones  are  confined 
as  it  fieettis,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  WeimAsut,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  petroleum  wells.  They  are  imbedded  in  the 
sandy  hills,  and  consist  principally  of  the  remains  of  mastodons, 
alligators,  deerj  and  the  rhinoceros. 

The  most  important  place  on  the  Irawaddi  betweeh  the  mouth  of 
this  river  and  the  capital  of  the  Birman  empire,  is  Prcwic,  called  by 
the  Mohammedans  Pron,  whence  the  European  name  derives  its 
origin,  the  Birmans  call  it  Pri  (pronounced  Pyi).  It  is  «i  thriving 
town,  about  two  miles  in  circuit,  defended  by  a  brick  -trail,  rtockade, 
and  ditch.  Outside  the  fortifications  are  several  suburbs,  and  th« 
hills  to  the  southward  are  crowned  with  pagodas.  Around  the  town 
are  gardens  and  rice-grounds.  The  British  took  Prome  in  1826 ;  and 
again  in  1852.  A  place  lying  about  six  miles  to  the  east  of  Prome  is 
reported  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  seat  of  the  Birman  government, 
at  an  epoch  which  begins  some  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  consist  .of  a  broad  earthen  wall,  of  a 
quadrangulftt*  form,  from  five  to  six  feet  in  height.  The  fit«ft  contains 
no  relics  of  antiquity,  and  is  overgrown  with  tr^ies. 
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The  promontory  of  Kyaok-tirnn,  which  foniui  the  aoathem 
eztremi^  of  the  tbUot  of  the  Irawaddi,  is  the  eastern  extrenxity  of 
one  of  uie  oflbets  of  dke  Anu»n  Mountains.  Nearly  opposite  to  it  { 
rises  another  chain  of  hills  of  very  moderate  eleration,  which  however 
in  its  progresi  to  the  east  increases  in  height,  and  forms  s  range  ' 
which  is  yiuble  st  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  and  upwards.  The 
higher  portion  of  these  mountaina^  called  the  Oalladzet  Mountains,  i 
extends  in  an  eastern  direction  probably  to  the  banks  of  the  Setang  ' 
Biver.  Kothing  is  known  of  this  range  but  its  geographical  position; 
nor  are  we  better  acquainted  with  the  oountiy  extending  to  the 
north  of  this  chain  up  to  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  occupying 
the  central  parts  of  the  southern  portion  of  Birma,  between  18**  and 
22"  N.  lat,  and  the  rivers  Irawaddi  and  Saluen.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  a  country  of  secondary  and  tertiary  formation,  and  to  constitute 
a  kind  of  uneven  table-l&ad  of  very  moderate  elevation.  It  is  said  to 
have  in  general  a  very  sterile  soil,  consisting  mostly  of  sand  or  gravel, 
and  is  very  thinly  inhabited.  Perhaps  the  valleys  along  the  rivers 
form  an  exception.  The  hilk,  which  cover  the  whole  sumoe  and  are 
commonly  low,  rise  to  a  considerable  height  in  only  a  few  places. 
A  conical  mountain,  called  Poupa,  several  miles  to  the  east  of  Pughan, 
Is  tiiought  to  attain  sn  elevation  of  above  5000  feet.  Crawfurd 
thinks  that  the  ranges  visible  firom  Ava  to  the  south-east  exceed  the 
mountains  of  Aracan  in  height ;  and  Sangermano  states  that  the 
Karians,  who  inhabit  the  neighbourhood  of  Tongo  or  Taunti,  have 
been  able  to  maintain  their  independence  against  the  Birmans  in  their 
mountain  fastnesses;  whence  we  may  infer  that  this  portion  of  the 
Birman  territories  contains  extensive  mountain  ranges. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  Birman  empire  is  a  low  level  oountiy, 
without  any  hiUs.  It  comprehends  the  delta  of  the  Irawaddi  and  idl 
the  extensive  tract  which  spreads  from  its  eastern  branch  to  the 
banks  of  the  Setang  River.  Hamilton  estimates  the  southern  line  of 
the  delta  at  186  miles,  the  western  at  145  miles,  and  the  eastern  at  118 
miles.  It  contains  more  than  10,000  square  miles,  and  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  The  country  east  of  it  may  extend 
over  a  tract  of  nearly  the  same  area ;  and  thus  this  level  country, 
constituting  the  chiM  part  of  the  province  of  P^gu,  contains  above 
20,000  square  miles. 

The  Irawaddi  enters  the  lowlands  near  18**  N.  lat,  where  it  throws 
off  a  great  number  of  branches  of  various  magnitudes,  watering  a 
large  extent  of  country,  and  affording  a  convenient  internal  naviga- 
tion, to  which  there  are  few  parallels  in  any  country.  Many  of  these 
branches  reunite  and  divide  again.  The  river  falls  into  the  sea  by 
fourteen  different  channels.  The  three  principal  are  Bassein,  Dalla, 
and  Rangoon,  or  Syrian.  The  Bassein  River,  also  called  Anank 
fThmiin^  that  is,  '  western  channel,'  forms  an  excellent  harbour  near 
the  Island  of  Negrais,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable 
burden  up  to  the  town  of  Bassein;  farther  upwards  it  is  only 
navigated  by  the  river  barges,  and  this  navigation  extends  in  the  dry 
season  (from  November  to  May)  only  to  Lamena  or  Lemena.  Higher 
up  it  is  a  trifling  stream,  nearly  dry,  and  all  water  connection  with 
the  main  river  is  interrupted ;  but  after  the  rains  it  becomes  again 
navigable  for  the  river  buges.  This  channel  branches  off  from  the 
main  river  south  of  My-an-aong.  • 

After  having  thrown  off  the  Bassein  River  on  the  right,  the 
Irawaddi  continues  to  flow  in  a  southern  direction,  but  with 
numerous  windings,  and  sends  off  many  smaller  branches.  At  nearly 
the  same  distance  frx)m  the  sea  and  the  place  where  the  Bassein 
channel  branches  off,  is  the  second  great  branch  of  the  Irawaddi,  at 
the  village  Yangain-ohain-yah,  the  river  here  dividing  its  waters 
between  the  DaUah  and  Raxigoon  channels.  The  Dailah  channel 
forms  near  the  sea  numerous  wide  branches,  but  they  are  not  navi- 
gable, on  account  of  the  bars  before  their  embouchures.  The  Rangoon, 
or  Syrian  channel,  which  is  also  called  the  Asiae  Ehiaun,  that  is,  'Uie 
eastern  channel,'  flows  off  nearly  in  an  eastern  direction,  and  affords 
in  all  seasons  an  uninterrupted  navigation  into  the  main  river,  being 
frx>m  80  to  150  yards  across,  and  generally  8  or  4  &thoms  deep,  which 
however  on  some  shoals  lessens  to  24  fsuioms,  and  in  the  dry  season 
to  much  less.  The  advantages  which  this  branch  of  the  Irawaddi 
offers  for  navigation  have  concentrated  on  its  shores,  especially  at  the 
town  of  Rangoon,  all  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Birman  empire. 
[Rajtooov.]  In  the  dry  season  the  tides  ascend  the  branches  of  the 
river  to  the  place  where  the  two  principal  branches  meet  at  the 
village  of  Tangain-chain-yah,  but  in  the  wet  season  they  are  observable 
in  the  Rangoon  chaxmel  only  as  fur  as  the  village  of  Panlang^  which 
IB  many  mUes  farther  down. 

The  distance  from  Rangoon  to  Ava  along  the  river  is  about  500 
miles.  At  the  hei^t  of  the  freshes,  a  vTsr-boat,  proceeding  day 
and  nighty  has  been  known  to  go  from  Ava  to  Rangoon  in  four 
davB.  In  the  dry  season,  a  war-boat,  proceeding  in  the  same  manner, 
will  go  from  Rangoon  to  Ava  in  eight  day%  and  in  the  rainy  season 
in  ten. 

The  delta  of  the  Irawaddi,  as  far  as  the  tide  reaches,  is  covered 
with  a  thick  forest  of  moderate-sized  trees,  sparingly  interspersed 
with  some  grassy  plains.  Above  tide-reach  the  character  of  the 
vegetation  is  greatly  altered.  The  country  is  covered  with  a  tall 
rushv  grass,  among  which  are  scattered  trees  frx)m  twenty  to  sixty 
feet  nigh,  without  any  underwood.  The  appearance  of  iohabitants 
and  eultiTfttion  is  extremely  scanty.      Here  and  there  on  the  imme- 


diate banks  of  the  river  are  a  few  villages  of  Talain  fishermen ;  and 
farther  off  are  the  Earian  viUagesj,  somewhat  more  numerous,  and 
witii  a  few  patches  of  rice-culture.  As  the  banks  of  the  river  are  a 
foot  or  two  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  this  circum- 
stance might  be  taken  advantage  of  for  watering  the  land  to  a  great 
extent.  But  irrigation  is  neglected,  and  the  country  is  covered  with 
innumerable  pools,  which  are  often  so  extensive  that  they  mi^t  be 
called  lakes.  In  the  northern  district  of  the  delta»  especially  north 
of  Henzadah,  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  country  is  mm^  more 
considerable,  and  here  the  water  of  the  river  is  used  for  inigating 
the  rice-grounds. 

The  country  which  extends  to  the  eastward  of  the  delta  seems  to 
be  of  ihe  same  description.  It  is  drained  by  the  Pegu  River  and 
the  Setang.  The  Pegu  River,  which  is  called  by  the  natives  Bagoo 
Kioup,  or  *Pegu  Rivulet,'  has  its  source  in  the  Galladaet  hills,  and 
unites  with  the  Rangoon  branch  of  the  Irawaddi  three  miles  below 
the  town  of  Rangoon.  It  is  navigable  only  a  few  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  to.wn  of  Pegu,  which  advantage  it  owes  wholly  to  the 
action  of  the  tide.  In  the  fair  season  it  is  almost  dry  at  low-water. 
The  Setang  has  its  sources  near  20**  N.  lat,  and  runs  southward  the 
whole  of  its  course,  till  it  empties  its  waters  into  the  northernmost 
angle  of  the  Bay  of  Martabau.  In  its  lower  course  this  river  is  of 
great  breadth.  Beyond  the  reach  of  the  tides  it  is  an  inconsiderable 
stream;  and  even  as  low  down  as  the  town  of  Tongo  it  is  only 
navigable  for  boats.  Its  mouth  is  confined  by  sand-banks,  and  is 
liable  to  a  dangerous  bore,  which  renders  its  navigation  impracticable 
for  large  vessels,  and  difficult  for  vessels  of  all  descriptions. 

That  portion  of  the  Birman  empire  which  extends  along  the 
western  banks  of  the  Sfduen  River  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  It 
seems  to  be  more  mountainous  than  the  coimtiy  along  the  middle 
course  of  the  Irawaddi,  but  to  contain  some  fertile  tracts. 

Of  Upper  Lao,  or  that  portion  of  Birma  which  extends  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Saluen  River,  between  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan 
and  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  we  have  so  little  information,  that  we  only 
know  it  to  be  a  mountainous  country,  which  however  contains  some 
fertile  and  cultivated  tracts  along  the  courses  of  the  riversw  It  seems 
to  be  rich  in  metallic  wealth. 

The  Saluen  River  forms  the  eastern  boundary-line  between  Birma 
and  Siam  and  the  British  province  of  Martaban  for  between  500  and 
600  miles.  The  Saluen,  or  Thaluen,  called  also  Sanluen,  rises  in  the 
eastern  districts  of  Tibet,  in  the  country  of  the  Nou  or  Noui  and  its 
upper  course  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Nou-kiang.  It  afterwards 
passes  through  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  where  it  is  named 
the  Lou-kiang.  Continuing  its  southern  course  it  leaves  China,  and 
divides  the  province  of  Upper  Lao  frx>m  the  remainder  of  the  Birman 
territories,  and  afterwards  forms  the  boundary  between  Siam  and 
Martaban  on  one  side,  and  the  Birman  empire  on  the  other.  Tliis 
river  is  remarkable  for  the  small  number  of  large  bends  and  for  not 
forming  a  delta,  as  is  the  case  with  all  larger  rivers  in  Uus  part  of  the 
world.  It  is  likewise  less  navigable :  vessels  of  moderate  size  can 
only  come  up  to  the  town  of  Martaban,  and  with  difficulty  and 
danger.  Small  boats  may  ascend  as  far  as  Ea  Kayet^  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Yunzalaen  River ;  but  fiurther  to  the  north  the  naviga- 
tion in  the  wet  season  is  entirely  interrupted  by  numerous  eddies, 
rapids,  and  cataracts.  About  12  miles  north  from  the  town  of  Blartaban, 
a  creek,  called  the  Kadachaong,  leads  from  the  Saluen  to  the  Setang 
and  another  channel  hence  to  the  P^gu  River ;  so  that  there  is  an 
inland  water  communication  between  the  Saluen  and  the  Bassein 
branch  of  the  Irawaddi,  a  direct  distance  of  more  than  200  milea 
Near  its  mouth  the  Saluen  is  divided  into  two  branches  by  the 
island  of  Balti,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  about  half 
that  extent  in  average  breadth :  it  is  noted  for  its  great  fertility  in 
ricei  The  southern  branch  of  the  Saluen,  between  the  island  of 
Bald  and  the  new  settlement  of  Amherst^  is  seven  Qiiles  across,  and 
the  wider  of  the  two. 

OliffuUe, — The  climate  of  such  an  extensive  country,  which  extends 
over  12  degrees  of  latitude,  must^  of  course,  vary  very  greatly.  In 
the  lowlands  of  the  delta  of  the  Irawaddi  and  genenJly  throughout 
Pegu  the  south-west  and  north-east  monsoons  divide  the  year  between 
them,  and  hence  there  are  only  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry. 
From  the  end  of  April  to  the  end  of  July,  or  during  the  south-west 
monsoon,  violent  rains  pour  down  nearly  without  intermission ;  and 
at  the  beginning,  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  rains  are 
accompanied  with  tremendous  thunder  and  lightning,  and  with 
violent  winds.  These  rains  are  followed  by  sn  unsettled  state  of 
weather,  which  continues  to  the  end  of  October.  But  from  this  time 
to  April  the  season  is  perfectly  dry,  except  in  the  month  of  Februaiy, 
when  a  little  rain  sometimes  falls.  In  the  mornings  however  thick 
fogs  are  frequent  in  October  and  November. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddi  and  the  adjacent  hilly  ^counbies 
three  seasons  are  observed,  the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  rainy.  The 
cold  season,  which  may  be  called  the  winter,  though  it  never  freezes 
nor  snows,  prevails  during  the  two  months  which  precede  the  winter 
solstice  and  the  two  which  follow  it.  The  air  is  d^,  the  nights  and 
mornings  chilly,  and  the  heat  of  the  day  very  moderate ;  but  mists 
are  frequent  in  November  and  December.  This  is  the  most  pleasant 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  season  of  the  harvest  of  rioe,  gnuD,  and 
pulses    In  March  and  April  it  is  often  very  hot^  and  the  heat  con- 
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tinues  to  the  month  of  July.  In  May  many  trees  shed  their  leaves,  | 
but  they  are  instantly  dothed  with  new  ones.  During  the  season  of  • 
the  heat  the  climate  of  the  lowlands  is  less  warm  thftn  the  valley, 
because  the  rain  diminishes  the  heat  In  the  valley  a  little  rain  falls 
in  May  'or  the  beginning  of  June,  and  this  rain  is  cfdled  the  first  rain ; 
but  sometimes  the  rains  do  not  come  on,  and  even  when  they  are 
abundant  they  do  not  continue  long  enough  to  change  the  tempera* 
ture  very  much.  During  the  hot  season  the  clouds  are  carried  by 
the  south-west  monsoon  between  the  two  ranges  of  mountains  which 
inclose  the  valley  of  the  river  to  the  hilly  country  adjacent  to  it  on 
the  nmth,  where  the  moisture  contained  in  them  descends  on  the 
mountains  between  Birma  and  Asam,  and  pours  down  to  the  valley 
of  the  Irawaddl  in  torrents  and  streams,  which  cause  the  river 
to  rise  and  to  inundate  the  lower  tracts  on  its  banks  during  the 
months  of  Jime,  July,  and  August  In  some  places  the  difference 
of  the  lowest  and  highest  water-mark  is  not  less  than  82  feet 
After  the  first  rains  in  May,  two  months  and  a  half  follow  in 
-which  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls  in  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddi.  The 
second  or  great  rains  begin  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  last  to  the 
end  of  October.  They  are  generally  heavy,  but  it  sontetimes  happens 
that  these  second  rains  do  not  come  at  all,  or  are  not  sufficiently 
plentiful,  and  in  such  an  event  scarcity  is  tiie  natural  consequence. 
During  the  second  rains  the  river  rises  and  £ei11s  several  times ;  but  in 
general  the  waters  are  not  entirely  drained  ofif  before  the  end  of 
October,  in  which  month  the  fair  weather  becomes  settled,  and  the 
agricultural  labours  begin,  as  well  on  those  fields  which  have  only 
the  advantage  of  the  rains  as  on  those  annually  inundated  by  the 
river,  which  by  its  deposits  renders  the  soil  more  fertile. 

In  the  oountzy  of  the  Bor  Khamti,  at  the  most  northern  extremity 
of  Birma,  the  range  of  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  during  the  month 
of  May  is  from  72*"  to  78°  in  the  shade,  and  at  the  hottest  time  of 
the  day  from  84*^  to  94°.  The  nights  are  comparatively  cool  and 
pleasant  From  the  15th  of  October  to  February,  the  weather  is 
clear  and  dry;  the  weather  is  then  very  variable  and  uncertain  till  the 
rainy  season  commences.  The  heavy  rains  set  in  about  the  15th  of 
Jime,  and  continue  to  the  15  th  of  September. 

-  MineraU. — Gold  is  obtained  in  Birma  by  washing  in  some  rivulets, 
and  is  said  to  exist  more  abundantly  in  Lao.  Mines  of  silver,  copper, 
and  tin  exist  in  a  district  situated  on  the  confines  of  China,  not  far 
from  Bhanm6.  They  are  worked  by  the  Chinese.  Lead  and  antimony 
are  said  to  exist  abundantly  in  the  mountainous  country  of  0pper 
Lao,  where  they  are  worked,  and  the  produce  of  the  mines  is  brought 
to  Ava.     Iron  is  got  in  several  places. 

Of  precious  stones,  those  of  the  sapphire,  amethyst,  and  ruby  are 
found.  They  are  found  at  two  places  not  far  from  each  other,  called 
Mogaut  and  Kyatpean,  about  five  days'  journey  from  the  capital,  in 
an  east-south-east  direction.  The  stones  are  obtained  by  digging  and 
washing  the  gravel  in  the  beds  of  rivulets  or  small  brooka  Noble 
serpentine  is  found  in  most  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Irawaddi,  and 
exported  in  considerable  quantities  by  the  Chinese  to  their  own 
country,  where  it  is  used  for  rings  and  amulets.  The  Uru,  a  branch 
of  the  Eyan-Duayn,  produces  a  stone  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
known,  but  for  whidi  the  Chines^  pay  a  large  price. 

Mines  of  amber  are  worked  on  the  branches  of  the  Kyan-Duayn, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bhanm5.  Coal  seems  to  be  plentiful,  but 
it  is  not  used.  Limestone  exists  in  great  abundance  in  the  mountains 
that  indoee  the  valleys  of  the  Irawaddi  in  the  latitude  of  Ava ;  and  at  a 
place  called  Sakyin,  about  forty  miles  above  Ava,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Irawaddi,  excellent  statuary  marble  is  worked. 

Nitre,  natron,  and  oulinazy  salt  are  found  in  many  of  the  arid  and 
calcareous  tracts  in  the  upper  provinces,  and  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital  Natron,  in  an  impure  state,  is  used  by  the 
natives  instead  of  soap,  a  preparation  with  which  they  seem  to  be 
unacquainted.  Salt  is  extracted  from  some  lakes  in  the  upper 
provinces,  especially  near  Monchabo,  and  from  the  sea-water  in  the 
lower  provinces. 

VegetdbU  Products,  AgricuUwe,  Jsc, — ^Among  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  the  Birman  forests  the  teak  holds  the  first  place.  It  is 
not  found  in  the  low  alluvial  lands  to  which  the  tides  reach ;  but  in 
the  high  lands  beyond  their  infiuence,  it  seems  to  be  very  generally 
dispersed  throughout  the  country.  The  forest  of  Sarawaidi,  situated 
on  the  boundary-line  between  the  low  and  high  lands,  furnishes 
nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  exported  to  Bex^^,  Madras,  and  other 
countriea  The  second  timber-tree  is  the  MopcBa  odorcUa  of  large 
size,  and  very  abundant  in  the  lower  provinces,  where  it  is  used  in 
boat-building,  and  the  common  canoes  are  often  made  of  an  entire 
tree  of  it>  hollowed  out  Another  valuable  timber-tree  is  the 
Heretitra  robustct,  called  in  India  soondry,  which  grows  in  great 
quantities  and  of  a  large  size  on  the  searcoast,  and  everywhere  within 
the  influence  of  the  tides.  In  the  upper  country  have  been  found 
seven  new  species  of  oak,  many  of  them  fine  forest-trees.  No  trees 
of  the  pine  family  have  been  discovered.  The  bamboo  grows  every- 
where in  the  forests,  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  it  grows 
to  an  astonishing  height  and  thickness;  some  measure  one  foot 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  are  large  enough  to  form  the  principal 
pillars  of  a  house.  The  Mimosa  Catechu  which  affords  the  catechu  of 
commerce  rises  to  the  height  of  thirty  and  forty  feet,  and  is  found 
generally  in  the  upper  and  lower  countries.    The  drug  is  obtained  by 


boiling  the  wood  cut  down  into  chips,  and  inspissating  the  produce. 
This  article  is  much  used  in  the  country  and  largely  exported  to 
Bengal.  The  Birman  forests  yield  also  the  varnish  which  is  generally 
used  in  the  fabrication  of  the  lacker  ware ;  the  best  comes  from  the 
country  of  the  Shans,  and  especially  from  Upper  Lao.  From  the 
forests  of  the  same  country  is  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  stick-lac^ 
of  excellent  quality. 

The  following  are  the  objects  of  agriculture  in  Birma :  rice,  maize, 
millet,  wheaty  pulse,  palms,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddi  two  crops  of  rice  are  generally  obtained, 
and  occasionally  three ;  the  best  during  the  periodical  rains,  and  the 
others  through  means  of  artificial  irrigation.  The  return  is  seldom 
above  fifteen  or  twenty-fold.  In  the  delta  and  the  adjacent  alluvial 
countries  only  one  crop  is  got,  immediately  after  the  rains,  which 
frequently  yields  fifty  and  sixty-fold.  Maize  and  millet  are  cultivated 
in  the  higher  lands  as  winter-crops;  but  neither  produces  in  such 
abundance  as  in  other  countries ;  maize,  at  the  utmost^  one  hundred- 
fold. Wheat  is  only  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  but 
though  it  yields  from  forty  to  sixty-four-fold,  and  in  the  worst  soil 
from  ten  to  twenty-four-fold,  its  cultivation  is  not  much  extended, 
because  the  Birmans  prefer  rice.  The  Sesamum  Jndicum  is  very 
generally  grown  thi-oiighout  the  upper  provinces,  its  oil  being  used 
in  cookery  as  a  substitute  for  butter;  and  for  the  lamps,  where  petro- 
leum is  high-priced. 

Tea  is  cultivated  in  a  district  about  ten  days'  journey  north-east  of 
Ava.     The  Birmans  eat  the  leaves  pickled  widi  oil  and  garlic. 

Cocoa  and  areca  palms  are  not  frequent ;  but  of  the  palmyra,  or 
Borasaus  flabdliformis,  there  are  lai^e  groves  in  the  valley  of  the 
Irawaddi.  Its  wine,  when  inspissated,  gives  a  cheap  but  impure 
sugar,  which  is  universally  consumed,  partly  like  that  of  the  cane  and 
partly  for  the  preparation  of  a  strong  liquor.  The  sugar-cane  forma 
also  an  object  of  agriculture,  but  to  a  small  extent:  the  only  use  made 
of  it  is  to  eat  it  in  its  crude  state. 

Excellent  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  higher  lands.  Cotton  is  culti- 
vated in  every  part,  but  more  especially  in  the  higher  lands.  There 
are  two  species  of  cotton ;  one  red,  which  is  not  frequent,  and  is  the 
most  esteemed.  The  white  species  has  a  fine  and  sUky  texture,  but 
a  short  staple.  At  the  market  of  Dacca,  to  which  large  quantities 
are  brought,  it  fetches  a  higher  price  than  the  ordinary  varieties  of 
Indian  cotton.  Indigo  is  likewise  generally  cultivated,  but  both  the 
culture  and  manufacture  are  rude,  and  the  produce  is  unfit  for 
exportation. 

In  the  upper  provinces  a  species  of  crotalaria  is  cultivated  for 
cordage ;  in  the  southern  provinces  the  rattan  is  the  principal  substi- 
tute for  hemp. 

Little  attention  is  paid  to  gardening  and  horticulture.  The  young 
shoots  of  bamboo,  wild  asparagus,  the  succulent  stems  of  a  variety 
of  aquatic  plants  and  uncultivated  arums  are  gathered  and  brought 
to  market  Few  vegetables  are  cultivated.  Potatoes,  peas,  carrots, 
cabbages,  turnips,  mustard,  cresses,  radishes,  &c  are  not  known. 
Others  are  little  attended  to,  as  melons,  cucumbers,  the  egg-plant, 
pumpkins,  yams,  sweet  potatoes.  Onions  are  grown  in  the  moun- 
tainous tracts  towards  the  north,  and  especially  in  Lao,  whence  they 
are  imported  into  the  other  provinces.  Capsicum  and  the  betel- 
pepper  are  carefully  cultivated. 

Fruit-trees  are  numerous.  The  most  common  are  the  mango,  the 
orange,  the  pine-apple,  the  custard-apple,  the  jaccax  or  jack-fruit, 
the  papaya-fig,  and  the  plantain.  A  species  of  mango  called  the 
Marian  bears  a  small  fruit  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  greengage, 
and  is  much  cultivated  and  prized  by  the  natives,  although  unpida- 
table  to  a  European.  It  is  found  only  in  the  lower  provinces,  where 
also  the  pine-apple  grows  in  great  perfection.  Sangermano  enume- 
rates among  the  vegetable  productions  of  Birma^  pepper,  cassia,  and 
a  species  of  nutmeg  of  an  oval  shape,  and  larger  but  less  aromatic 
than  those  of  the  Moluccas.' 

AnimalSf  Domestic  and  Wild. — The  domestic  animals  are  the  ox, 
the  buffalo,  the  horse,  the  hog,  the  dog,  and  the  cat ;  goats  and  sheep 
are  only  kept  as  rarities,  and  a  few  asses  are  brought  from  China. 
The  camel  is  not  known.  Both  oxen  and  buffidoes  are  of  a  large  size;, 
and  extensively  used  for  domestic  purposes ;  the  buffalo  is  confined  to 
agricultural  labour,  and  the  ox  to  burden  and  draught  The  oxen  are 
generally  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  rarely  black.  Before  carriages 
they  run  at  a  quick  pace.  The  horses  rarely  exceed  thirteen  hands 
high,  and  are  used  only  for  the  saddle.  Hogs  are  only  useful  as 
scavengers,  and  are  not  taken  care  of,  except  at  Hangoon,  where  they 
are  bred  for  the  consumption  of  foreigners.  Dogs  are  numerous, 
and  rove  about  without  belonging  to  any  body.  The  cats,  like 
those  of  the  Malays,  have  only  a  short  tail,  and  are  excellent 
mousers. 

The  wild  quadrupeds  are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hog,  deer,  ox^, 
and  bufiEaloes,  the  bear,  otter,  tiger,  leopard,  with  wild  and  civet  cats. 
Elephants  are  very  numerous  in  the  lower  provinces,  where  they  often 
enter  the  rice-fields  and  cause  great  damage.  They  are  not  used  as 
beasts  of  burden;  only  the  royal  family  are  permitted  to  mount 
the  elephant,  and  only  few  are  tamed :  the  king  has  a  small  number 
of  white  elephants.  The  one-homed  rhinoceros  is  common  in  the 
lower  provinces,  but  probably  less  so  than  the  elephant  Both  are 
bunted  by  tho  Karians.    Stags  and  deer  are  found  in  large  herdi^ 
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and  one  species  is  nearly  as  big  as  an  ox.  Oxen  and  buffaloes  are 
found  in  a  wild  state  in  the  forests.  The  royal  tiger,  the  spotted 
leopard,  and  several  species  of  cats  are  numeroua  There  are  neither 
wolves,  jackals,  foxes,  nor  hysenas  in  Birma ;  and  it  is  said  that  none 
of  the  ferocious  meml^rs  of  the  canine  tribe  are  found  in  the 
countries  of  tropical  Asia  lying  east  of  Bengal.  Hares  of  a  small  size 
occur  in  the  upper  provinces.  Monkeys,  differing  in  size,  shape,  and 
colour  are  numerous;  especially  along  the  water-courses  of  the 
Irawaddi  in  the  delta.  The  orang-outan  is  foimd  in  the  great 
forests  which  lie  between  the  city  of  Pegu  or  Bag5,  and  Tongo  or 
Tanah. 

Of  poultry  a  few  common  fowls  and  ducks  only  are  reared. 
Peacocks  are  very  numerous  in  the  woods  of  the  lower  provinces, 
and  of  fine  flavour.  The  jungle-fowl  is  generally  spread  over  the 
country,  and  two  species  of  pheasants  are  numerous  in  the  lower 
provinces.  Pigeons  abound  everywhere,  especially  wild  ones  of  a 
green  colour.  There  are  also  partridges,  quails,  goese,  ducks,  and 
snipes.  Parrots  nro  numerous,  and  cause  great  damage  to  the  fruit- 
trees.  Edible  swallows*  nests  are  gathered  on  eome  small  rocky 
islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Negraia  and  exported  to  China. 
Many  of  the  land-birds  are  distinguished  by  the  brilliancy  of  their 
plumage.  The  feathers  of  the  blue  jay  oi-e  used  in  China  to  ornament 
the  state  dresses  of  the  mandarins. 

Fish  are  plentiful  in  the  Irawaddi,  and  vast  quantities  of  pressed 
fish,  or  ngapi,  are  prepared.  These  pressed  fish  constitute  a  main 
article  of  the  diet  of  the  Birmans.  In  some  cases  the  fish  is  masiied 
and  pounded,  and  this  description  generally  consists  of  prawns.  In 
the  coarser  sorts  the  pieces  of  fish  are  entire,  half  putrid,  naif  pickled. 
They  are  all  fetid  and  offensive  to  Europeans. 

Lizards  are  numerous,  and  some  species  are  used  as  food;  one 
of 'them  especially,  called  padat,  is  not  inferior  to  a  fowl.  Alligators 
are  met  with  in  the  channels  of  the  delta,  where  the  water  is  brackish, 
and  in  many  places  where  it  is  perfectly  salt  Land  and  water- 
tortoises  are  found  in  several  places,  but  more  especially  in  great 
abundance  on  the  Bassein  branch  of  the  Irawaddi.  Near  the  large 
island  of  Negrais  is  another  island  called  the  Island  of  Turtles,  where 
these  animals  are  taken  in  immense  numbers  and  exported  to  Pegu 
and  Bengal.  They  are  of  a  great  size,  and  sometimes  weigh  500  lbs. 
Farther  up  is  a  sand-bonk  on  which  the  tortoises  deposit  their  eggs  in 
such  numbers  as  to  be  suflBcient  for  the  supply  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  empire.  These  eggs  are  sent  by  boats  to  Bassein  and  Rangoon, 
and  hence  distributed  over  the  country. 

Throughout  the  whole  country,  but  more  especially  in  the  upper 

Erovinces,  nearly  every  species  of  serpent  is  used  for  food  after  the 
ead  has  been  cut  off.  Leeches  are  a  great  nuif^once ;  some  are  as 
large  as  small  eels,  and  inflict  fearful  wounds  on  the  buffaloes,  which 
are  fond  of  bathing  in  the  rivers.  A  species  of  red  ant  is  eaten  fried,  or 
with  ngapi;  and  a  worm,  which  in  the  lower  provinces  is  found 
in  the  heart  of  a  shrub,  is  considered  such  a  delicacy  that  every 
month  a  great  quantity  is  sent  to  the  capital  to  be  served  up  on  the 
table  of  the  emperor ;  it  is  eaten  either  fried  or  roasted. 

Bees  are  wild  in  the  woods,  and  in  such  abundance  that  wax  forms 
a  staple  article  of  commerce. 

Inhabitants. — The  nations  that  inhabit  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
countries  of  Asia,  including  Birma,  are  distinguished  by  a  short,  squat, 
robust,  fleshy  figure,  and  by  features  very  different  from  those  of 
Europeans.  The  face  is  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  lozenge,  the 
forehead  and  chin  being  sharpened,  while  at  the  cheek  bones  it  is 
very  broad.  The  eyebrows  project  very  little,  and  the  eyes  are  very 
narrow,  and  placed  rather  obliquely  in  the  head,  the  external  angles 
being  the  highest.  The  nose  is  very  small,  but  has  not  like  that  of 
the  negro  the  appearance  of  being  flattened.  The  apertures  in  the 
nostrils,  which  in  the  European  are  strait  and  parallel,  in  them  are 
nearly  circular  and  divergent;  for  the  septum  narium  being  much 
thicker  towards  the  face  places  them  entirely  out  of  the  parallel  line. 
Their  hair  is  black,  coarse,  lank,  and  abimdant.  Even  in  the  warmest 
climate  the  people  have  not  the  deep  hue  of  the  negro  or  the  Hindoo. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  languages  which  are  spoken  in  the 
Birman  territories  the  inhabitants  are  divided  at  least  into  five 
nations,  some  of  which  comprehend  many  tribes.  Crawfurd  states 
that  eighteen  different  tribes  or  nations  had  been  enumerated  to  him. 
Wilcox,  in  his  attempt  to  reach  the  sources  of  the  Irawaddi  found  in 
the  most  northern  comer  of  the  kingdom  seven  dialects  spoken  in 
villages  only  one  day's  journey  apart,  and  differing  so  much  that 
the  inhabitants  of  one  village  could  not  be  understood  by  those  of 
another.  He  also  found  that  the  languages  of  the  Bor  Khamti, 
of  the  SingfoSi  and  of  the  Kunungs  were  entirely  distinct  from  one 
another. 

The  Birmanis,  who  call  themselves  Mranmas  (pronounced  Myanmas) 
or  Brahmas  (pronounced  Byahmas),  occupy  the  centre  of  the  empire, 
between  18"  and  22^*  or  23**  N.  lat.,  and  expend  from  the  Arocan 
Mountains  to  the  Saluen  River.  The  languages  spoken  by  the  Yo  or 
lo  and  those  of  the  Kyain  and  Karens  are  only  dialects  of  the  Birman 
language.  The  Yo  inhabit  the  hilly  country  extending  west  of  the 
Danghu  hills  to  the  mountains  of  the  Eookis :  we  know  very  little  of 
them.  The  Kyains,  who  call  themselves  Koloun,  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Aracan  Mountains,  but  many  of  them  have  settled  in  the  valleys 
on  the  west  of  the  Irawaddi ;  they  are  a  peaceful  industrious  tribe, 


who  cultivate  the  gp^und  and  weave  dotn  of  cotton  and  silk.  The 
men  and  women  tattoo  their  faces  all  over  in  linei  mostly  describing 
segments  of  circles.  The  Karens  or  Karians  live  partly  intermixed 
with  the  Peguans  in  the  delta  of  the  Irawaddi,  where  they  call  them* 
selves  Play,  and  are  the  most  industrioua  cultivators  of  the  soiL 
They  occupy  also  the  hilly  and  moimtainous  country  on  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Setang,  near  Tongo,  where,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Sangermano,  they  have  preserved  their  independence.  Oiber 
Karens  are  fotmd  on  the  banks  of  the  Baluen  north  of  Martaban,  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Junzalaen. 

The  Peguans,  who  at  no  distant  time  formed  an  independent  and 
powerful  nation,  seem  at  present  not  to  be  very  numerous^  They 
are  called  Taloins  by  the  Birmans,  and  by  themselres  Moan :  they 
occupy  nearly  exclusively  the  low  country  between  the  delta  of  the 
Irawaddi  and  the  Saluen  River.  In  the  delta  itself  they  are  mingled 
with  the  Karens,  but  form  the  greater  part  of  the  population. 

The  Shans  are  the  most  numerous  nation  of  the  peninsula  beyond 
the  Ghinge« :  they  call  themselves  Tay.  This  nation  is  dispersed  over 
nearly  one  half  of  the  Birman  empire,  and  all  the  tribes  inhabiting 
the  kingdom  of  Siam  and  Lao  belong  to  it.  In  Birma  four  Uibes  of 
Shans  are  distinguished :  the  Lowa  Shan  occupy  Upper  Lao,  the 
Tay  yay,  called  by  the  Birmans  Mrelap-shan  (pronounced  Myelape^an), 
live  on  the  west  bonk  of  the  Saluen  and  extend  nortii  of  Amara- 
pura  to  the  Irawaddi,  and  even  to  the  country  on  the  west  of 
that  river.  Their  coimtry  is  called  Ko-Shan-pri  (pronounced 
Ko-sang-pyi),  or  '  the  nine  provinces  of  Shan.'  The  country  to  the 
north  of  them  is  inhabited  by  the  Tay-Loong,  called  by  the  Birmans 
Casi-Shan ;  the  Bor  Khamti,  visited  by  Wilcox,  are  only  a  smaller 
tribe  of  these  Casi-Shan.  Another  numerous  tribe  of  the  Shan 
extends  on  both  sides  of  the  Kyon-Duayn  up  to  the  boundary  of 
Munipoor,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  last-namcKl  country  are  likewin 
Shans.  The  Shans  inhabiting  the  country  along  the  Kyan-Duayn  aw 
called  by  the  Birmans  Kathu  or  Casi. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire  the  tribes  of  the  Shan  appear 
to  occupy  only  the  plains  and  larger  valleys.  The  mountains  and  the 
upper  valleys  are  in  possession  of  two  numerous  races  of  mountaineers, 
the  Singfos  and  the  Nago.  The  Singfos  inhabit  the  mountains  whic^ 
skirt  the  Irawaddi  on  both  sides  and  extend  northward  to  tiie  vale  of 
the  Brahmap<itra  in  Asam.  The  Naga  tribes  are  dispersed  over  the 
extensive  mountain  districts  between  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Kyan-Duayn,  and  as  far  as  the  boundary  of  Asam.  They  seem  to 
belong  to  the  same  nation  which  under  the  name  of  Kookis  occapies 
the  country  between  Munipoor  and  Chittagong.  The  Singfos  and 
the  Naga  live  in  a  state  of  independence. 

The  Birmans  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  Hindoos  in  cdvilisation, 
and  still  more  so  to  the  Chinese.  Like  the  Talains  or  Peguans  they 
tattoo  or  stain  the  skin  with  on  indelible  tint,  but  this  practice  is 
confined  to  the  men.  Not  to  be  tattooed  is  considered  a  sign  of 
effeminacy,  and  there  is  no  one  who  is  not  tattooed  more  or  leaa 
They  bore  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  making  a  very  large  and  unsoemlf 
aperture,  into  which  a  gold  or  silver  ornament  is  put>  or  a  piece  of 
wood,  or  a  roll  of  paper.  If  the  aperture  is  not  occupied  a  man  ot 
woman  after  smoking  half  a  cigar  thrusts  the  remainder  into  the  ear 
for  future  use.  They  consume  laige  quantities  of  tobacco  in  the  form 
of  cigars ;  and  also  much  betel,  which  they  mix  with  the  areca  mit^ 
lime,  and  a  little  tobacco. 

Their  dress,  though  upon  the  whole  not  imbecondng,  is  much  !«■ 
so  than  the  flowing  and  graceful  garments  of  the  western  nations  of 
India.  Too  much  of  the  body  is  left  naked,  and  the  frabrics  w 
are  comparatively  coarse  and  homely.  Umbrellas,  which  are  is 
general  use  among  all  classes,  are  among  the  principal  insignia  of 
rank  or  oflBce.  The  colour  of  the  dress  of  the  priests  is  yeUow,  and 
it  would  be  deemed  nothing  less  than  sacrilege  in  any  one  else  to  use 
this  colour. 

The  Birmans  are  very  uncleanly  in  their  food.  They  eat  all  kinds 
of  reptiles,  lizards,  iguanas,  and  snakes ;  and  as  their  religion  forbids 
them  killing  animals  for  food,  they  generally  eat  those  which  have 
died  of  disease.  Venison  is  the  only  meat  permitted  to  be  sold  in  the 
markets.     The  killing  of  a  cow  is  punished  with  peculiar  severity. 

The  Birmans  are  of  a  gay  character  and  fond  of  amusements,  which 
are  principally  che.<*s,  music,  the  exhibition  of  fire-works,  and  some 
kinds  of  dramatic  represcntatioi^s. 

Mamtfactures. — Their  progress  in  the  useful  arts  has  not  been  great. 
All  their  cotton  fabrics  ore  coarse  and  high-priced,  and  British  piece- 
goods  are  imported  in  considerable  quantity.  Silk  articles  are  coarse 
and  high-priced  but  durable.  All  the  colours  given  to  these  fabrics 
are  fugitive,  especially  those  of  the  cottons.  Coarse  and  unglazied 
earthenware  is  of  very  good  quality  and^sheap.  Those  known  in 
India  under  the  name  of  Pegu  jars  often  contain  180  gallons;  but 
the  Birmans  are  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  making  any  kind  of 
porcelain.  Their  iron  manufactures,  which  are  always  coarse  and 
rude,  consist  of  swords,  spears,  knives,  scissors,  and  carpenters'  tools. 
Muskets,  or  rather  matchlocks,  are  made  at  Ava,  and  the  best  tempered 
swords  are  imported  from  the  country  of  the  Shans.  Brass  ware  is 
not  much  used,  lacquered  ware  being  chiefly  substituted  for  it.  The 
manufacture  of  this  ware  is  very  much  extended,  and  in  this  the 
Birmans  display  invention  and  taste,  but  the  best  description  is 
imported  from  Lao.    Qold  and  silver  ornaments  are  manofaetared 
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at  the  capital :  some  are  good,  but  in  general  tl^e  jewellery  is  clumsy 
and  rude,  and  inferior  to  that  of  India. 

Education,  Zanffitage,  Rdigion. — In  Birma,  as  among  other  nations 
which  have  embraced  the  religion  of  Bud^a,  education  is  in  gome 
degi-ee  attended  to.  It  is  a  kind  of  religious  duty  in  the  priests  to 
instruct  youth.  The  monasteries  are  the  only  schools,  and  the  priests 
generally  the  only  teachers.  Education  is  entirely  eleemosynary :  the 
children  even  live  at  the  kyaongs,  and  the  parents  only  make  occa- 
sional presents  to  the  priests.  The  children  are  instructed  for  about 
six  hours  in  the  day  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  four  common  rules 
of  aritlmietic.  There  are  few  persons  who  do  not  know  how  to  read, 
and  not  many  who  do  not  write.  The  girls  are  instructed  by  the 
priestesses  in  reading,  and  some  also  in  writing,  but  that  is  less 


Like  the  other  Hindoo-Chinese  nations  the  Birmans  have  two 
languages  and  two  alphabets,  the  vernacular  and  the  foreign,  or  Pali. 
In  &e  Birman  language  all  the  words  not  derived  from  the  Pali  are 
monosyllables^  and  even  the  polysyllabic  words  derived  from  this 
source  are  pronounced  as  if  each  syllable  were  a  distinct  word.  There 
is  no  infleidon  of  any  part  of  speech.  Relation,  number,  mode,  and 
time  arc  all  expressed  by  prefixing  or  affixing  certain  particles.  Some 
roots  of  this  language  may  be  converted  into  nouns,  verbs,  or  adjec- 
tives by  a  similar  simple  contrivance.  The  Pali  alphabet  is  veiy  little 
used,  even  in  their  reUgious  writings,  for  which  they  have  recourse  to 
the  vernacular  alphabet 

The  literature  of  the  Birmans  consists  of  songs,  religious  romances, 
and  chronological  histories,  of  which  the  second  class  occupies  the 
principal  rank.  The  Buddhist  religion,  as  it  exists  among  the  Binnans, 
does  not  appear  to  differ  materiiUly  iroxa  that  practined  in  Ceylon, 
Siam,  and  Kambojeu  Among  the  Birmans  neither  the  Christian  nor 
the  Mohammedan  religion  has  made  any  progress. 

Populaiion. — In  Birma  there  is  no  census  of  the  population,  and 
accordingly  there  are  no  exact  data  for  ascertaining  the  amoimt. 
There  is  consequently  a  gi-eat  difference  in  estimating  the  number  of 
iohabitante.  Symes  carried  it  to  upwards  of  fourteen  millions,  which 
Cox  reduced  to  from  six  to  seven  millions ;  and  Crawfurd,  who  has 
been  at  great  pains  in  collectiug  information  on  this  subject,  does  not 
rate  the  population  of  the  Birman  empire  higher  than  four  millions, 
or  about  twenty-two  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

Goveiiiinenty  Taxation,  d:c. — The  sovereign  of  Birma,  who  is  called 
Boa,  is  lord  of  the  life  and  property  of  all  his  subjects.  The  country 
and  people  are  at  his  entire  disposal,  and  the  chief  object  of  govern- 
ment is  his  personal  hooour  and  aggrandisement.  No  class  of  inha- 
bitants possesses  hereditary  rights  except  the  Taubwas,  or  Saubwas, 
who  are  the  tributazy  princes  of  some  of  the  subdued  nations.  Among 
the  Birmans  themselves  there  is  no  herediUuy  nobility.  The  first 
officers  are  appointed  and  dismissed  at  a  nod,  and  neither  their  titles, 
rank,  nor  offices,  and  very  often  not  even  their  property,  can  descend 
to  their  children.  Any  subject  can  aspire  to  the  first  office  in  the 
state,  and  such  offices  in  reality  are  often  held  by  persons  of  very  mean 
origin.  There  is  no  vizier,  or  prime  minister;  but  the  king  has  two 
councils^  a  public  and  a  private  one,  through  which  the  royal  orders 
are  issued.  The  first  is  called  the  '  lut'-d'hau,'  from  the  name  of  the 
hall  in  which  the  business  is  transacted,  and  consists  commonly  of 
four  officers,  called  *  wun-gyis,'  who  have  the  right  of  delibei-ating 
and  of  votings  and  four  of  less  rank,  called  '  wunKlauks,'  who  do  not 
deliberate  or  vote ;  there  are  also  eight  secretaries,  called  '  sarM'hau- 
gyi&'  The  privy  council  consists  likewise  of  four  officers,  called 
'  atwen-wuns,'  and  thirty  secretaries.  Whatever  emanates  directly 
from  the  king  is  first  discussed  in  the  privy  council  and  then  trans- 
mitted to  the  lut'-d'hau. 

For  internal  administration  the  country  is  divided  into  provinces, 
these  into  townships,  the  townships  into  districts,  and  the  districts 
into  villages  and  hamlets,  and  evexy  one  of  these  divisions  has  its 
political  head.  The  governor  of  a  province  is  called  '  myo-wim,'  his 
first  officer  '  re-wun,'  who  is  his  deputy,  and  then  follow  the  '  ak'hwou- 
wun,'  or  collector  of  taxes,  and  the  '  akaok-wun,'  or  collector  of 
custom& 

The  Birmans  have  no  standing  army,  nor  is  there  any  distinction 
between  the  civil  and  military  classes,  or  between  civil  and  military 
employments.  As  the  sovereign  is  considered  the  lord  of  all  his 
subjects,  every  male  adult  is  obliged  to  become  a  soldier.  In  case  of 
a  war  all  persons  able  to  bear  arms  are  brought  together  through  the 
agency  of  the  local  officers,  by  an  order  of  the  lut'-d'hau ;  and  they 
serve  under  the  same  leaders  as  when  dwelling  in  their  own  districts 
or  townships.  The  troops  have  no  regular  pay,  but  are  armed  and 
fed  at  the  public  expense.  An  army  thus  composed  cannot  be  long 
kept  together,  and  a  defeat  or  difficulty  is  almost  sure  to  disperse 
them.  This  accounts  for  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  numerous 
armies  which  the  Birmans  have  brought  into  the  field  in  their  cam- 
paigns against  the  British.  In  their  contests  with  the  English  they 
have  displayed  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  the  construction  of  field-worki^ 
but  they  seldom  knew  how  to  defend  them. 

In  Birma  there  is  no  land-tax;  but  the  sovereign  being  considered 
la  the  lord  of  all  the  inhabitants  assigns  the  labour  of  &e  peasants 
»r  cultivatorB  to  his  &vourites  and  public  officers  instead  of  stipends 
and  salaries,  or  appropriates  them  to  the  expenses  of  public  establish- 
ments, such  as  the  war-boats^  the  elephants,  &c.    Those  to  whom  the 


townships  or  villages  are  assigned  in  this  way  assess  the  cultivators 
at  their  discretion,  usually  by  levying  a  kind  of  capitation-tax,  which, 
according  to  circumstances,  is  token  either  in  money,  in  kind,  or  in 
services.  This  manner  of  taxing  the  country  is  exceedingly  oppres- 
sive, and  whenever  such  high  persons  are  in  favour  at  court,  the 
cultivators  have  no  resource  against  oppression  but  to  abandon  the 
lands,  and  to  take  refuge  in  some  other  place.  Hence  the  deoay  of 
established  towns  and  villages  and  the  rise  of  new  ones  is  a  thing  of 
yearly  occurrence. 

The  loi*ds  of  the  land  make  yearly  offerings  to  the  king,  and  it  10 
supposed  that  these  offerings  amount  to  one-tenth  of  the  income 
derived  from  the  grant.  These  offerings  constitute  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  the  king's  revenue.  The  remainder  arises  from  a  tax 
on  the  petroleum,  the  ngapi,  salt,  and  teak-timber,  besides  the  customs 
on  the  merchandise  exported  and  imported,  the  former  paying  five 
per  cent,  and  the  latter  ten  per  cent.  Crawfurd  thinks  that  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  king  does  not  exceed  25,000/.  per  annum.  But  his 
expenses  are  still  less,  as  no  public  officer  receives  any  fixed  money 
salary.  The  principal  officers  ai*e  paid,  as  ali^ady  stated,  by  assign- 
ments of  land,  or  more  correctly  by  an  assignment  of  the  labour  and 
industry  of  a  given  portion  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  the  inferior  ones 
by  fees,  perquisites,  and  irregular  emoluments.  Money  therefore  is 
seldom  paid  out  of  the  royal  treasury,  unless  for  the  personal  gratifica- 
tion of  the  sovereign.  In  extraordinary  CiUjes,  as  for  inst<ance  if  a 
war  be  undertaken,  an  extraordinaiy  contribution  is  levied  on  the 
people. 

The  circulating  mediumf  consists,  for  small  payments,  of  lead ;  in 
the  case  of  larger  cues,  of  gold  and  silver,  and  chiefly  of  the  latter; 
but  there  is  no  coin  of  any  of  these  metals.  The  money  must  be 
weighed  and  generally  assayed  at  every  payment.  Silver  may  be 
considered  as  the  standard,  and  gold  is  about  seventeen  times  as  dear. 
Lead  fluctuates  according  to  its  market  value.  The  weighing  and 
assaying  of  the  metals,  which  is  done  by  a  class  of  brokera  called 
*  poc-za,'  causes  an  expense  or  loss  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent  at  every 
disbursement. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  carried  on  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
is  considerable,  the  different  poHions  of  the  empire  producing  several 
things  which  are  not  found  in  others.  The  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast 
and  the  lower  country  take  to  the  capital  and  the  upper  provinces 
rice,  salt,  ngapi,  dried  fish,  and  foreign  commodities.  The  Shans  bring 
to  Ava  cotton  and  silk  stuffs,  some  raw-silk,  varnish,  stick-lac,  ivory, 
bees-wax,  lacquer  ware,  swords,  gold,  lead,  and  tin ;  and  take  in  return 
the  articles  brought  from  the  lower  provinces,  especially  salt,  ngapi, 
and  dried  fish.  Ava  sends  to  the  lower  provinces  petroleum,  saltpetre, 
lime,  paper,  lacquered  ware,  cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  iron,  cutlery, 
some  brass-ware,  catechu,  palm-sugar,  &c. 

The  internal  commerce  is  much  facilitated  by  the  easy  water-com- 
munication, especially  in  the  lower  country,  where  the  numerous 
branches  and  channels  of  the  In\waddi,  together  with  the  Pegu  River 
and  the  Setang,  render  the  transport  of  commodities  so  easy  that 
roads  are  nearly  unknown.  The  hilly  country  northward  possesses 
these  advantages  only  so  far  as  it  approaches  the  Irawaddi  or  Kyan- 
Duayn.  In  this  pai-t  roads  are  numerous,  and  the  merchants  travel 
for  security  in  caravans,  as  in  other  parts  of  Asieu  The  trading  vessels 
used  on  the  Irawaddi  for  the  transport  of  commodities  are  commonly 
small,  not  exceeding  10  or  15  tons  burden ;  but  larger  vessels  are  also 
used,  some  of  which  may  be  100  tons. 

The  fomgn  commerce  of  the  Birmans  is  limited  to  that  with  China 
carried  on  overland,  and  to  that  with  the  nations  who  visit  the  port« 
of  the  country.  The  traffic  with  China  is  considerable,  and  entirely 
carried  on  by  the  Chinese,  who  come  in  great  numbers  to  the  annuiu 
fairs  of  Bhanm6  and  Midd.  Bhanm^is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irawaddi,  and  seems  to  be  a  considerable  place.  Midd  is  a  small  town 
about  six  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Ava.  This  ti-affic  resembles  that 
between  China  and  Russia  at  Kiachta  and  Maimatchin.  The  caravan 
arrives  at  Ava  in  the  beginning  of  December,  and  is  stated  to  be  six 
weeks  in  travelling  from  Yunnan.  The  commodities  are  biH)ught  on 
small  horses,  mules,  and  asses.  The  principal  fair  is  at  Bhanm6,  and 
few  traders  come  to  Ava.  The  articles  impoi-ted  from  China  are 
copper,  orpiment,  or  yellow  ai'senio,  quicksilver,  vermilion,  iron-pans, 
bi*ass-wire,  tin,  lead,  alum,  silver,  gold  and  gold-leaf,  earthenware, 
paints,  carpets, .  rhubarb,  tea,  honey,  raw-silk,  velvets  and  silks, 
spirits,  musk,  verdigris,  dry  fruits,  paper,  fans,  umbrellas,  shoes, 
wearing  appai'el,  and  a  few  live  animals.  The  largest  article  of  import 
is  raw-silk,  which  is  worked  up  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country* 
The  exports  from  Birma  consist  of  raw-cotton,  ornamental  feathers, 
edible  swallows'  nests,  ivory,  rhinoceros  and  deer  horns,  sapphires, 
and  noble  serpentine,  with  a  small  quantity  of  British  woollens.  Raw- 
ootton  is  by  far  the  most  considerable  article.  The  average  amount 
is  stated  to  be  not  less  than  14,000,000  IbsL  The  whole  amount  of  th« 
export  and  import  trade  with  China  is  estimated  at  from  400,0002.  to 
700,000/. 

The  navigation  of  the  Birmans  does  not  generally  extend  beyond 
the  Gulf  of  Bengal.  The  places  visited  by  their  vessels  are  Chit^ 
gong,  Dacca,  and  Calcutta;  Madras  and  Masulipatam,  on  the  ooast 
of  Coroinandel ;  and  the  Nicobar  Islands,  and  a  few  places  in  Somatra* 
Many  foreign  vessels,  especially  British,  American,  and  Chineses,  visi^ 
the  harbour  of  Rangoon.    The  articles  expoHcd  seaward  are  teak* 
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wood,  terra  Jiiponica  or  catechu,  stick-lao,  bees-wax,  ivory,  raw-ootton, 
orpiment^  gold,  ulver,  mbiee,  sapphires,  and  horses.  The  most 
important  article  is  teak-timber,  which  is  principally  carried  to 
Calcutta.  Raw-cotton  goes  to  Dacca»  and  is  used  in  the  fabrication  of 
fine  musUns. 

The  principal  articlea  imported  at  Rangoon  are  cotton  piece-goods, 
from  Qreat  Britain,  Bengal,  and  Madras ;  British  woollens;  iron,  steel, 
quicksilver,  copper,  cordage,  borax,  sulphur,  gunpowder,  saltpetre, 
fire-arms,  coarse  porcelain,  English  glass-ware,  opium,  tobacco,  cocoa 
and  areca  nuts,  sugar,  and  spirits.  After  cotton  piece-goods  the  most 
important  articles  are  areca  and  cocoa-nuts.  [Ranooon.]  Bassein 
formerly  was  a  place  of  considerable  traffic,  and  some  European 
nations  had  fectories  established  there,  but  since  the  foundation  of 
Rangoon  it  has  lost  all  its  commercial  importance. 

Jiutory, — In  the  16th  century,  when  the  Portuguese  navigators 
became  acquamted  with  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula  beyond  the 
Ganges,  it  was  divided  into  four  kingdoms — Aracan,  Ava,  Pegu,  and 
Siam.  The  Birmese  who  inhabited  the  kingdom  of  Ava  were  previously 
subject  to  the  kings  of  P^gu,  but,  supported  by  the  Portuguese,  they 
shook  off  the  yoke  and  became  independent.  Nearly  a  century  after- 
wards, in  1740,  war  broke  out  afireah,  the  Peguana  defeated  the  Birmese, 
entered  the  capital  and  took  their  king,  Douypdy,  prisoner  (1752). 
But  the  Birmese  though  defeated  were  not  subdued.  Alompra,  a  man 
of  obscure  birth,  at  the  head  of  a  few  partisans  defeat^  detach- 
ments of  the  Peguans  in  several  engagements,  and  his  forces  increasing 
with  his  success  he  marched  upon  Ava  and  recovered  it  in  the  autumn 
of  1753.  Following  up  his  success  he  pursued  the  Peguans  into 
their  own  territories,  took  and  plundered  their  capital,  and  extended 
his  conquests  even  into  Siam.  Alompra  died  in  1760  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son  Manedo^jz  Pra,  who  reigned  but  four  years. 
His  brother  Chembuan  succeeding,  took  the  Siamese  capital  in  1766, 
but  was  unable  to  inaint<ain  posseauon  of  such  distant  acquisitions. 
In  the  following  year  he  defeated  a  Chinese  army  of  50,000  men,  which 
had  been  sent  to  annex  his  kingdom  to  the  Celestial  empire.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  quelling  the  revolts  of  the 
Peguans  and  in  harassing  the  Siamesa  In  1774  he  conquered  Cassay 
(now  called  Munipoor),  and  it  continued  to  be  part  of  the  Birmese 
dominions  till  the  treaty  of  Yandabo  in  1826,  when  it  was  rendered 
independent  of  Birma.  Chembuan  died  in  1776,  and  left  a  powerful 
empire  to  his  son  Chegusa,  a  monster  of  cruelty  and  debaucheiy,  who, 
after  reigning  about  six  years,  was  murdered,  and  succeeded  by  his 
uncle  JMSnderadjz  Pra.  This  prince  was  devoted  to  astronomical 
studies,  and  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  to  Amarapura.  In  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  he  subdued  Aracan,  but  failed  in  his  attempt 
upon  Siam  and  the  Siamese  island  of  Jankseylon,  or  Salang,  a  fine 
wooded  island,  containing  tin  mines,  lying  south  of  the  Mergui 
Archipelago  and  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Malacca. 
A  peace  concluded  between  Birma  and  Siam  in  1793  put  the  former 
in  possession  of  the  province  of  Tennasserim.  In  1810  the  conquest 
of  Salang  was  effected.  Minderadjz  died  in  1819  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson.  During  the  first  years  of  the  new  reign  some 
predatory  inroads,  not  supposed  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Birmese 
government)  were  made  upon  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. In  1823  some  British  soldiern  were  slain  and  some  British 
subjects  imprisoned.  The  court  of  Ava  when  called  to  account 
threatened  to  invade  Bengal,  and  soon  put  the  threat  in  execution. 
War  followed  of  course,  diaastrous  in  every  respect  to  Birma,  which, 
after  many  defeats,  lost,  by  the  treaty  of  Yandabo  (signed  in  1826), 
Aracan  and  the  Tennasserim  Provinces,  now  incorporated  with  the 
territory  of  British  India.  A  refusal  to  satisfy  some  claims  of  British 
merchants  at  Rangoon  brought  a  squadron  of  British  war-ships  into 
that  harboiur  in  January  1852.  A  supposed  want  of  respect  to  the 
British  commodore,  on  the  part  of  the  viceroy  of  Rangoon,  led  to 
immediate  hostilities;  the  coast  of  the  delta  was  blockaded,  the 
batteries  of  Rangoon  demolished,  and  the  river  entered  by  force. 
Soon  after,  the  GovemoivGteneral  of  India  dispatched  a  land-force 
under  General  Godwin,  which  in  the  course  of  the  year  stormed 
Martaban  and  Bassein,  and  captured  Peg^  and  Prome,  to  which  town 
the  war-steamers,  under  Captain  Tarleton,  made  their  way.  All  this 
was  effected  with  little  loss  from  the  enemy;  but  the  climate  was 
very  fatal  to  the  sepoys.  Prome  was  retaken  by  the  Birmese  by  a 
surprise,  but  recovered  by  General  Godwin  on  the  9th  of  October  with 
the  loss  of  one  man.  By  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor-General  of 
India  the  province  of  Peg^,  containing  an  area  of  about  22,000  square 
miles,  and  including  the  whole  of  the  Birmese  coast  and  the  delta  of 
the  Irawaddi,  was  formally  annexed  to  British  India.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  the  emperor  either  abdicated  or  was  dethroned,  and  his 
successor,  though  willing  to  make  peace,  refused  to  sign  a  treaty 
recognising  the  annexation  of  Pegu.  The  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate  presents  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  permanent  occupation  of 
Pegu  by  the  British,  even  if  it  were  desirable  in  a  political  point  of  view. 

(Symes's  and  Crawfurd's  Emhaniea  to  Ava;  Cox's  Notes;  Sanger- 
mano's  Description  of  the  Surmese  Empire;  Wilson's  History  of  the 
Bwfneae  War  ;  Hamilton,  in  Asiatic  Sesearches  and  Edinb.  PhUos.  Jour- 
nal; WUcox,  in  Asiatic  Researches.)    [See  Supplement.] 

BIRMINGHAM,  Warwickshire,  a  manufacturing  and  market-town, 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
tjnion,  in  the  parish  of  Birmingham  and  hundred  of  Hemlingford,  is 


situated  on  the  small  rivers  Rea  and  Tame,  on  a  narrow  projection  of 
the  north-western  portion  of  the  county,  in  52"  29'  N.  Ut.,  l*  55'  W. 
long.,  distant  23  miles  N.W.  from  Warwick,  109  miles  N.W.  from 
London  hj  road,  and  112  miles  by  the  London  and  NorUi-Weatem 
railway.  The  municipal  borough,  established  by  royal  charts  in  1838, 
is  co-extensive  with  the  parliamentary  borough ;  it  is  governed  by  16 
aldermen  and  48  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor,  and  retoms'two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  population  of  Birmingham 
borough  in  1841  was  182,922 ;  in  1851  it  was  232,841.  The  living  is 
a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry  and  diooese  of  Worceater. 
Birmingham  Poor^Law  Union,  which  coincides  wiUi  the  parish,  con- 
tains an  area  of  2876  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  173,878. 
Aston,  one  of  the  manufacturing  suburbs  of  Birmingfaam,  is  alao  tl» 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  whi(3i  comprises  five  pariahes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  29,960  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
66,851. 

Designation  and  History, — The  name  of  Birmingham  has  been 
spelled  in  many  different  ways,  the  chief  of  which  are  Bermyisgeham^ 
Bwmyngham,  Byrmyngham,  BroiMoycham,  JSnunwychdkam,  It  has 
indeed  been  asserted  that  the  name  has  been  spelled  in  a  hundred  and 
fifty  different  ways.  The  two  extremes,  however,  of  the  modes  of 
spelling  and  pronouncing  it,  appear  to  be  Sromtoyeham  and  Ber- 
myngeham  ;  but  it  is  not  now  Imown  which  of  these  two  ia  the  mora 
correct. 

Birmingham  has  frt>m  a  remote  time  been  a  market^town,  and  to 
some  extent  the  seat  of  manufactures.  Its  vicinity  to  the  Stafford- 
shire iron-mines  and  the  forest  of  Arden,  probably  led  to  the  smellang 
of  iron  by  means  of  charcoal.  The  iron  beiog  prepared  on  the  spot, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  colony  of  artificers  would  settle  here, 
and  that  they  would  early  acquire  ejdll  in  the  use  of  the  material 
During  the  Heptarchy  the  manor  appears  to  have  been  a  poeaession 
which  gave  dignity  and  consideration  to  its  holders,  who  resided  in  a 
castle  or  mansion  near  the  cluster  of  buildings  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  town. 

Though  the  seat  of  industry  and  the  simpler  mecfaanical  arts,  the 
progress  of  Birmingham  was  for  many  centuries  slow,  and  its  prcMdae- 
tions,  from  the  difficulty  of  transit,  circulated  within  a  limited  district 
A  considerable  extension  of  its  manufacturing  operations  appears  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  17th  century,  when,  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  a  fondness  for  metal  ornaments  was  introduoed  from 
France,  where  the  exiled  king  and  his  adherents  had  long  resided ; 
and  Birmingham  took  the  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  the  glittering 
trifles  which  the  taste  of  the  age  demanded. 

The  operation  of  the  Corporation  and  Five  MUe  Acts,  and  other 
arbitrary  laws,  favoured  the  progress  of  the  town.  The  conseqneDce 
of  these  enactments  was  the  ejection  from  cities  and  boroug^hs  with 
chartered  privilege  of  many  individuals,  who  settled  in  this  com- 
paratively inconsiderable  town,  and  brought  with  them  aooessions  of 
capital  and  industry. 

Except  the  parish  church  of  St.  Martin,  Birmingham  contains  no 
edifices  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  black-and-white  half-timber 
houses  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  which  are  numerous  in  the 
older  part  of  the  town,  in  the  suburb  of  Deritend,  and  in  a  line  of 
street  referred  to  by  Leland  as  in  his  time  forming  '  the  beauty*  of 
the  place. 

Birmingham  has  not  been  the  scene  of  any  important  historical 
events.  It  continued  from  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Saxon  family  on  which  it  conferred  a  name.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII.  the  last  De  Birmingham  was  convicted  of  felomj 
and  lost  his  inheritance  through  a  plot  laid  by  Dudley,  afterwards 
duke  of  Northumberland,  who  soon  obtained  the  manor  for  himself 
On  the  Duke's  attainder  it  lapsed  to  the  crown,  and  was  given  by  Queen 
Mary  in  1555  to  Thomas  Marrow  of  Berkswell  in  the  oounty  of  War> 
wick.  It  has  since,  by  purchase  and  marriage,  changed  hands  several 
times.  The  market-tolls,  the  most  important  portion  of  the  manorial 
rights,  were  purchased  a- few  years  ago  for  12,5002.  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Street  Acts,  and  are  held  by  them  for  the  benefit  of 
the  town. 

In  the  year  1648,  the  inhabitants,  who  had  taken  a  decided  part  on 
the  popular  side  by  seizing  the  royal  carriages  and  maltreating  the 
attendants,  and  by  supplying  large  numbers  of  sword-blades  to  the 
Parliamentary  troops,  while  they  refused  to  execute  orders  given  by 
the  commissaries  of  the  Royal  army,  were  visited  by  Prince  Rupert, 
the  nephew  of  the  king,  witi^  a  body  of  2000  men.  A  sharp  skirmish 
took  place,  attended  by  the  loss  of  several  lives  on  both  sides,  and  tiie 
destruction  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  town  by  fire.  A  spot  of 
ground  near  the  entrance  from  Oxford,  has  since  borne  the  name  of 
Camphill,  indicating  the  place  where  the  prinoe  halted  the  night  before 
he  forced  his  passage  through  the  town.  Birmingham  suffered  great 
injury  from  a  serious  riot  wbich  occurred  in  1791. 

The  simple  form  of  municipal  government  which  existed  when 
Birmingham  was  an  obscure  village,  remained  unchanged  until  1838, 
though  the  forms  of  manorial  authority  had  gradually  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  demands  of  an  increasing  community.  During  the  loog* 
continued  non-residence  of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  the,  bailifBs  had 
gradually  assumed  an  importance  to  which  their  actual  offidal  dutass 
did  not  entitle  them.  The  mtinicipal  charter  of  1838  has  asHimilated 
the  government  to  that  of  other  lai^  towns. 
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Site^  Aspect,  Streds,  <fec.— The  pariah  of  Birmingham,  though  extend- 
ing on  the  north  and  west  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town,  is 
smaller  than  the  agriooltural  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  in 
form  an  irregolar  quadrangle,  elongated  east  and  west»  about  8  nules 
in  circuity  and  contains  2810  acres.  The  town  coTcrs  the  whole  eastern 
half  of  the  parish,  and  extends  its  lines  of  building  to  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  parish  of  Aston.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  have  their 
private  residences  in  the  parish  of  Edgbaston.  The  borough  of  Bir- 
mingham has  a  circuit  of  21  miles,  an  area  of  8420  acres,  100  nules  of 
street^  and  40  miles  of  suburban  road. 

Birmingham  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  England,  and  in  its 
vicinity  we  find  the  watershed  which  separates  the  streams  that 
belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Trent  from  those  which  belong  to  the  basin 
of  the  Severn.  The  river  Rea,  a  remote  branch  of  the  ^^-ent,  is  about 
810  feet  above  high  water  in  the  Thames  at  London — taken  at  a  point 
close  to  Binningham.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  varied,  the  streets 
generally  lying  on  a  declivity,  which  facalitates  the  cleansing  of  the 
town,  and  contributes  to  its  general  health.  The  prevalent  geological 
character  of  the  neighbouring  country  is  tiie  new  rod-sandstone,  with 
beds  of  day  and  gravel  superimposed.  Large  plots  of  ground  in  the 
environs  have  been  long  divided  bv  their  proprietors  into  small  gar- 
dens, which  are  let  at  the  rent  ox  one  and  two  guineas  per  annum. 
Many  of  these  are  profitably  occupied  by  artisans.  This  appropriation 
of  the  land  is  however  fast  diminishing,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  town. 

Birmingham^  from  the  nature  of  its  staple  employments,  is  neces- 
sarily a  dirty  town ;  but  the  improved  processes,  the  great  change  in 
the  nature  of  its  manufactures,  and  the  local  police  arrangements,  all 
tend  to  lessen  the  evil  Its  general  aspect  is  ihat  of  a  place  suddenly 
and  greatly  improved ;  the  streets  latdy  altered  or  erected  are  wide, 
and  the  buildings  are  good.  There  are  no  cellar-dwellings,  but  there 
are  upwards  of  2000  small  courts,  containing  about  50,000  inhabitants. 

Birmingham  is  supplied  with  water  from  various  sources.  The 
stratification  of  the  district  is  full  of  water,  and  this  supplies  a  laige 
number  of  private  wells  and  pumps.  There  are  also  several  pubHc 
wells  and  pumps,  from  which  water  is  obtained  by  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants.  There  are  private  water-carte,  which  retail  water  to  the 
poorer  inhabitants ;  and  there  is  a  public  water-company,  which  sup- 
plies about  1,000,000  gallons  of  water  in  a  day,  three  days  in  the  weeL 
The  Water-Works  Company  was  established  in  1825.  The  principal 
reservoir  is  at  Aston  juxta  Birmingham,  and  has  an  area  of  747,000 
square  feet ;  the  water  is  admitted  into  it  from  the  river  Tame ;  there 
is  no  filter-bed,  but  the  water  passes  through  large  canvass  strainers. 
Near  this  reservoir  are  two  hfting-engines  of  90-horse  power  each, 
which  force  the  water  into  an  upper  reservoir,  situated  to  the  west  of 
the  town,  at  an  elevation  of  252  feet  above  the  river.  All  the  conduit- 
pipes  are  of  iron.  Birmingham  is  chiefly  lighted  by  the  Birmingham 
Gtis-Light  and  Coke  Company,  but  in  part  by  the  Birmingham  and 
Stafibrdshire  Company.  Fuel  is  cheap  m  Birmingham,  from  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  town  to  the  oollieiy  district  of  Sou&  StaJSbrdshire. 

There  are  no  less  than  eight  governing  bodies  within  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Birmingham,  all  having  local  authority  in  respect 
to  the  improvement)  Ac.  of  the  town.    They  are — ^the  Municipal  Cor- 

e oration ;  the  Paving  and  Lighting  Commissioners  of  Birmingham  ; 
eritend  and  Bordesley ;  and  Duddeston-cum-Nechells,  respectively ; 
the  Highway  Surveyors  of  Deritend,  Bordesley,  and  Edgbaston, 
respectively;  and  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor.  These  bodies  can 
seldom  co-operate  in  any  plan  for  the  general  drainage  and  sanitary 
improvement  of  the  town.  There  are  a  few  public  baths  at  Birming- ' 
ham.  Those  at  Lady-well  Spring  are  19  in  number,  and  cost  4000^ 
Smith's  Baths,  in  George  Street^  Balsall  Heath,  were  opened  in  1846; 
and  there  is  an  establishment  of  a  similar  nature  in  Hunter's  Lane. 
There  are  two  publio  cemeteries  on  the  noirth-west  side  of  the  town. 

£wUd4ngt  and  InstUtUions, — ^Till  the  conmienoement  of  the  last 
century  there  was  only  one  church  in  Birmingham,  that  of  St.  Martin's, 
which  was  erected  at  a  very  early  date,  and  is  still  standings  but  is 
disguised  externally  by  a  covering  of  brickwork,  and  internally  by 
coatings  of  plaster  and  numberless  ornaments  of  dubious  character. 
The  spire,  which  is  of  lofty  elevation  and  good  proportions,  is  still 
unchanged.  The  interior  contains  manv  curious  monument^  among 
which  those  of  the  Lords  de  Birmingham  were  restored  in  1846. 
St.  Philip's  churdi,  built  in  1719,  is  adorned  with  an  enriched  tower 
of  considerable  height^  surmounted  with  a  dome  and  a  cupola. 

Of  the  other  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Established  Church 
which  have  since  been  erected,  St  Maiy's,  St  Bartholomew's^  St. 
Paul's,  Christ  church,  St.  Geoige's,  St.  Petei^s,  St  Thomas's,  All 
Samts',  Bishop  Ryder^s,  St  Matthew's,  St  Mark's,  St  Luke's,  St 
Stephen's,  St  Andrew's,  several  of  which  were  originally  chapels  of 
ease,  have  had  parochial  districts  assigned  t9  them,  parcelled  out  from 
the  entire  piurish  of  Birmingham;  St  James's,  Ashted,  St  John's, 
Deritend  (the  foundations  of  which  date  from  the  14th  century),  and 
Holy  Trinity  Chapel,  Bordesley,  are  chapels  of  ease  to  the  parish  of 
Aston.  Birmingham  probably  contains  about  100  places  of  worship, 
of  which  about  80  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  and  the  remainder 
to  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and 
other  Dissenters.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  recent  is  a  Presbyterian 
ohuroh,  built  in  1849 ;  it  is  lighted  principally  from  the  roof  A 
Roman  CathoHo  oati^edral,  dedicated  to  St  Chad,  erected  from  the 
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designs  of  Mr.  Pugin,  was  opened  in  1841.  The  front  is  about  70  feet 
Wide,  and  is  divided  by  buttresses  into  three  compartments;  the 
centre  contains  the  entrance,  with  a  spacious  window  over  it»  and  a 
gable  above.  Each  of  the  other  compartments  has  a  lofty  window, 
above  which  are  towers  which  flank  itte  gable,  with  two  belfry- 
windows  on  each  side.  One  of  these  towers  is  surmounted  with  a 
spire,  rising  to  a  height  of  about  150  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
arched  portal  is  divided  by  a  central  pillar,  enriched  with  carving. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  cruciform  in  plan,  and  consists  of  nave^ 
side  aisles,  transepts,  choir,  and  two  lateral  chapels.  The  pulpit  is  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  oak  carving,  brought  from  a  church  in  Bel- 
gium. The  choir  is  divided  from  the  nave  and  transept  by  a  rich 
screen  of  open  work,  18  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  rood-lofb  with  a 
crucifix.  On  either  side  of  the  choir  beyond  the  screen,  is  a  range  of 
ancient  carved  stalls  of  elaborate  design,  the  workmandiip  of  tiie  14th 
century,  brought  fh>m  Cologne;  and  immediately  over  them  are 
screens  of  panel-work,  surmounted  by  perforated  tracery.  Opposite 
to  the  church  is  a  building  for  the  residence  of  the  bishop  and  officiat- 
ing deigy :  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  style  and  character  of  similar 
structures  in  the  15th  century.  Besides  the  bishop's  apartments, 
there  ave  a  chapel,  library,  dining-hall,  and  audience-room,  all  fitted 
up  in  the  style  of  the  15th  century. 

There  is  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercv  at  Birmingham,  situated 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  cathedral  and  palace  just  described, 
but  similar  to  them  in  general  architectural  character.  It  contains, 
besides  apartments  for  the  sisters,  a  chapel,  oratory,  cloisters,  refec- 
tory, cells,  and  cemetery.  Attached  to  the  convent  is  a  building  called 
the  House  of  Mercy,  in  which  poor  destitute  young  women  are 
boarded,  clothed,  and  provided  with  work  until  situations  can  be 
obtained  for  them  as  domestic  servants. 

At  the  head  of  the  educational  establishments  of  Birmingham  is 
the  Royal  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  and  chartered  by  Edwurd  VI. 
in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign.  It  is  free  to  sons  of  inhaUtants  of  Bir- 
mingham and  contiguous  parishes.  It  has  an  income  from  endow- 
ment of  about  8000Z.  a  year.  Ten  exhibitions  are  provided,  of  SOL  each, 
tenable  for  four  years  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  Grammar  school 
is  under  a  head  and  a  second  master,  wi&  14  other  teachers ;  the 
number  of  tree  scholars  in  1852  was  450 ;  of  boarders,  15.  There  are 
also  8  elementary  schools,  containing  1000  children  (boys  and  girls), 
under  the  inspection  of  the  head  master.  The  original  school-buildings 
were  taken  down  in  1707,  and  others  erected  in  their  stead.  After 
standing  a  century  and  a  quarter,  these  were  taken  down;  and  by 
virtue  of  powers  conferred  by  a  chancery  decree  and  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament obtained  in  1831,  the  present  beautiful  structure  was  erected 
in  1885,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Barry.  It  stands  in  New  Street,  in 
the  best  part  of  the  town.  It  is  in  the  Tudor  style,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  is  oonstxnicted  of  Derbyshire 
stone.  The  dimensions  are — ^length,  174  feet ;  depth  of  wings,  125 
feet ;  height,  60  feet  The  building  is  quadrangular  in  form,  with  an 
entrance  through  a  spacious  and  highly-ornamented  porch.  The 
front  fSft9ade  consists  of  seven  windows,  divided  by  buttresses,  adorned 
with  pinnacles,  and  richly  decorated.  The  interior  is  oonmiodiously 
fitted  up  for  tiie  requirements  of  a  large  school.  The  cost  of  this 
structure  was  40,0002.  The  trustees  received  in  1849  nearly  80,0002. 
for  property  in  Birmingham,  required  for  various  railway  works 
withm  tne  town. 

The  Blue-Coat  school  was  founded  in  1722  by  subscription  among 
the  inhabitants,  assisted  by  a  grant  of  a  site  for  the  school  and  some 
surrounding  land  from  Lord  Digby,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  and  others.  The  azmusl  revenue,  exceeding  20002.,  is 
applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  school,  at  which  about  160 
children  of  both  sexes  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, and  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  as  professed  by  the 
Church  of  England ;  they  are  entirely  clothed,  lodged,  and  boarded. 
A  number  of  children,  varying  fh>m  10  to  20,  distinguished  by  green 
dothing,  are  also  kept  in  Uiis  school  from  the  proceeds  of  an  endow- 
ment iSt  in  1690  by  George  Fentham,  a  mercer  of  the  town. 

The  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston  Piroprietaiy  school,  in  the  Hsgley 
Road,  is  a  neat  structure  in  the  Tudor  style.  The  Independents  in 
1888  established  a  college  at  Springhill  near  Birmingham,  which  is  in 
connection  with  the  University  of  London.  It  is  for  training  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  and  is  under  the  care  of  three  tutors.  The 
income  from  endowment  is  about  5002.  a  year.  The  number  of 
students  in  1852  was  21.  Queen's  Collie,  established  bv  royal  charter 
in  1848,  is  situated  nearly  opposite  the  town-halL  This  mstitution 
is  established  for  giving  A  medical  and  surgical  education ;  and  the 
lectures  qualify  for  examination  for  the  diplomas  of  the  University  of 
London,  the  Royal  College  of  Suiveons,  and  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries. There  is  accommodation  for  70  resident  students,  who  wear 
the  ordinary  undergraduate's  costume.  In  1846  this  college  was 
authorised  by  a  warrant  under  the  sign-manual,  to  issue  certificates  to 
candidates  for  degrees  in  the  University  of  London,  and  it  is  now  open 
to  students  desirous  of  obtaining  degrees  in  arts,  law,  or  medicine. 
Legal  and  Theological  professorships  have  b^n  established.  The  build- 
ing is  in  the  Tudor  or  late  perpendicular  style. 

Qsoott  Roman  Catholic  College,  near  the  northern  margin  of  the 
town,  is  a  very  fine  building.  It  was  built  under  Mr.  Pugin's  direc- 
tion. The  oollege  is  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings,  and  is  in  the  late 
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perpendicular  style.  In  the  centre  of  the  prindpid  front  i»  a  Bqiuie- 
headed  gateway,  over  which  ia  a  lofty  bay  window ;  the  wings  exhibit 
numerous  square-headed  windows  and  gable-roofs.  The  oollege  has, 
besides  the  chapel,  oratories,  refectories,  vestries,  studies,  dormitories^ 
layatories,  and  all  the  requirements  for  a  Roman  Catholic  college. 
It  contains  accommodation  for  about  150  students,  besides  superiom, 
professoiB,  &c.  The  length  of  the  principal  front  is  150  feet^  the 
tower  in  the  centre  is  100  feet  high.  The  interior  Ib  generally  plain, 
but  the  diapel  is  richly  decorated,  glittering  with  devices  and  orna- 
ments in  gold  and  colours.  It  is  122  feet  by  38  feet^  and  contains 
some  curious  specimens  of  oak-carving,  and  throe  stained  windows  by 
Wanington  of  London. 

There  are  in  Birmingham  numerous  charitable  institutions,  which  are 
well  managed  and  liberally  supported.  These  include  several  hospitals, 
infirmaries,  dispensaries,  asylums,  and  almshouses.  Among  them  may 
be  named  the  Gcoieral  Hospital,  whose  funds  are  assisted  by  the  cele- 
brated triennial  musical  festivals,  now  held  in  the  town-hall;  the 
Queen's  Hospitol,  Holloway  Head ;  the  Dispensary ;  a  Magdalen  insti- 
tution ;  an  Institution  for  the  Blind ;  a  Lying-in  Hospital,  kc ;  and 
a  great  variety  of  minor  associations  for  supplying  clothing  and  other 
comforts  to  the  necessitous  poor. 

There  are  two  public  subscription  libraries.  The  most  important 
is  in  Union  Street;  it  contains  nearly  SO, 000  volumes,  of  which  about 
4000  are  medicaL  It  was  projected  in  1779  and  remodelled  in  1782 
by  Dr.  Priestley.  The  other,  ciJled  the  New  Library,  was  established 
in  1796,  and  contains  about  7000  volumes.  An  attempt  was  made  at 
the  commencement  of  1852  to  establish  a  public  library  under  the  Act 
IS  &  14  Vict.  cap.  65,  but  it  was  not  successful,  the  votes  of  the  rate- 
payers being  584  agahist,  and  only  363  in  favour  of  the  scheme. 

In  Bennett's-HUl  is  a  news-room,  built  in  the  Doric  style  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Rickman  and  Hutchinson.  The  Society  of  Arts 
and  Qovemment  School  of  Design,  near  the  town-hall,  has  a  bold  and 
lofty  Grecian  portico.  The  large  exhibition-room  in  the  interior  is 
of  a  circular  form,  52  feet  in  diameter ;  and  adjoining  it  are  smaller 
rooms  for  the  reception  of  casts,  marbles,  &c.  The  formation  of  this 
institution  was  in  great  part  due  to  Sir  Robert  Lawley,  who  in  1821 
presented  a  collection  of  casts  moulded  from  the  Elgin  marbles.  The 
School  of  Design  had  49U  students  in  April  1851 ;  of  these  159  were 
females.  The  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Artists  are  in  Upper  Temple 
Street.  The  Odd  Fellows  Literary  Institute  has  a  new  building  in 
Temple  Street,  built  in  the  Veneto-Italian  style.  There  was  a 
mechanics  institution  at  Birmingham  for  many  years,  but  it  never 
flourished;  and  on  its  abandonment  a  polytechnic  institute  wss 
founded,  for  popular  lectures,  classes,  library,  &c. 

The  Town-Hall,  appropriated  for  musical  festivals,  assemblies, 
meetings,  &a,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  Grammar  School, 
the  finest  building  in  Birmingham.  It  is  a  peristylar  composition,  of 
the  Corinthian  oider,  presenting  ranges  of  columns  along  each  side. 
The  proportions  were  taken  from  those  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator 
at  Rome :  the  material  is  Anglesey  marble.  There  is  a  rustictited 
basement,  rising  to  a  height  of  about  20  feet,  and  pierced  with  doors 
and  windows.  On  this  basement  the  body  of  the  building  is  placed, 
in  fh>nt  of  which,  on  each  side  of  the  building,  is  a  range  of  Corinthian 
columns,  supporting  entablatures  above ;  there  are  15  of  these  columns 
along  each  side ;  eight  on  the  principal  front,  and  the  same  number  at 
the  northern  end.  Behind  the  columns,  in  the  body  of  the  building, 
are  ranges  of  windows,  one  to  each  intercolunmiation :  the  columns 
are  about  40  feet  high.  The  lai^e  hall,  which  occupies  the  main 
portion  of  the  principal  area,  is  nearly  as  lai^  as  Exeter  Hall,  in 
London ;  it  is  145  feet  long,  65  feet  wide,  and  65  feet  high.  At  one 
end  is  the  celebrated  organ,  one  of  Uie  finest  in  the  kmgdom,  con- 
structed by  Hill  of  London  at  a  cost  of  nearly  iOOOl.  The  outer  case 
of  this  organ  is  40  feet  wide,  45  feet  high,  and  17  feet  deep ;  there  are 
78  drawstops,  four  sets  of  keys,  and  above  4000  pipes ;  the  largest 
wooden  pipe  has  an  interior  capacity  of  224  cubic  feet.  From  the 
elevation  of  the  ground  on  which  the  town-hall  is  built,  it  forms  a 
very  conspicuous  object  from  all  sides  of  Birmingham.  The  building 
belongs  to  the  Corporation ;  the  oi^gan  belongs  to  the  General  Hospital 

The  buildings  connected  with  the  corporate  and  judicial  govern- 
ment of  the  town  are  few  in  number  and  of  little  beauty.  In  the 
other  buildings  of  a  public  character,  too,  there  is  in  most  cases  a 
want  of  architectural  merit.  The  Public  Office  in  Moor  Street^ 
erected  in  1806,  contains  rooms  for  the  magistrates  and  the  commis- 
sioners, and  separated  from  the  public  office  by  a  yard  is  a  prison. 
The  Court  of  Bankruptcy  and  County  Court  in  Waterloo  Street ;  the 
Stamp  Office  near  St  Philip's  church;  the  Excise  Office  and  the  Post 
Office,  in  New  Street^  are  mostly  plain  buildinga  The  grant  of  a 
separate  court  of  quarter  sessions  for  the  borough  has  led  to  the 
erection  of  a  borough  jail,  which  was  commenced  in  1845 ;  the 
estimated  cost  was  50,0002.,  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  borough  rate. 
The  building  is  of  great  extent^  inclosing  seven  acres  within  its  outer 
walls,  and  containing  320  cells  fit  for  occupation,  while  as  many 
more  can  be  added  without  marring  the  design.  It  has  an  imposing 
gothic  facade,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  boundary  wall  20 
feet  high,  with  four  warders'  turrets  overloolung  the  prison  yards. 
The  internal  arrangement  and  system  of  discipline  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  model  prison  at  Pentonville ;  it  is  situated  at  Winson  Green, 
about  24  xnilas  frooi  the  centre  of  the  town.    Adjoining  it  is  a  lunatic 


asylum  capable  of  containing  350  inmates ;  the  estimated  cost  of  this 
building  was  45,000^.,  also  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  borough 
rate.  The  infantry  barracks  for  the  Birmingham  district  are  in 
Cheapside,  near  the  Smithfield  market  The  cavalry  barracks  are  in 
Great  Brook  Street ;  they  were  built  in  1793,  shortlj  after  the  riots, 
and  are  very  extensive.  In  the  BuU  Ring  is  a  very  commodious 
market-hall)  extending  to  Worcester  Street^  built  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  Edge.  The  entrances  are  arched,  and  supported  by  Doric  oolumns. 
The  length  of  the  market  is  360  feet,  the  breadth  is  108  feet,  and  the 
height  of  the  building  is  60  feet  It  is  lighted  by  25  windows  on 
ea^  side,  with  three  at  the  east  end,  and  six  at  the  west  end.  The 
hall,  which  cost  about  30,0002.,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Corporation,  contains  accommodation  for  600  stalls.  Smithfield  market, 
for  live  stock  and  hay,  is  not  fiur  from  the  same  spot ;  it  was  formed 
in  1816,  on  ground  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  lords  of 
the  manor.  The  fish-market  in  Dale  End,  and  the  maiket-hall  in 
Belmont  Row,  for  vegetables,  provisions,  &c.  (a  private  speculation), 
are  snudl  but  convenient  for  their  purpose.  The  new  com-exchange, 
erected  in  1847  by  a  joint  stock  company,  is  an  oblong  Doric  structure, 
172  feet  long,  including  the  vestibule,  with  entrances  at  both  endi, 
and  counters  and  desks  arranged  on  eitiier  side  for  the  aooommoda- 
tion  of  the  dealers ;  the  roof  is  waggon-vaulted^  and  remarkably 
light  and  elegant  in  its  decorations. 

The  places  of  amusement  in  Birmingham  are  not  numerou&  The 
town-hall,  already  described,  is  the  seat  of  the  most  important  of 
them.  The  theatre,  in  New  Street^  has  been  frequently  burnt  down, 
but  the  present  fa9ade  has  survived  most  of  the  oonflsigTationB ; 
there  is  a  colonnade  in  front,  and  on  the  wings  are  medallions  of 
Shakspere  and  Garrick ;  the  interior  of  the  theatre  is  large  and  well 
fitted  up ;  it  will  contain  about  2000  persons. 

Adjoining  Smithfield  market  a  building  was  erected  for  a  drcns, 
but  is  now  occupied  by  a  congr^tion  of  Baptists,  under  the  title  of 
the  Circus  Chapel.  The  Bull  Ring  is  an  open  spot,  where  meetings 
and  laz^e  assemblages  have  frequently  taken  place;  in  the  centre  15  a 
statue  of  Lord  Nelson. 

Manufacturea  and  Trade. — The  manufacture  of  goods  in  iron  and 
steel  has  been  carried  on  in  Birmingham  for  a  considerable  period. 
About  a  century  and  a  half  ago  the  manufacture  of  articles  in  brass 
was  introduced.  The  use  of  this  valuable  compoimd  metal  has  much 
increased  during  the  last  hundred  years,  and  the  talent  of  the 
designer  has  been  tasked  in  the  invention  of  new  forms,  and  in  the 
adaptation  of  classical  models  to  the  purposes  of  modem  domestic 
comfort  and  ornament  The  introduction  of  the  stamp  especiailr, 
which  was  first  applied  to  the  multiplication  of  copies  of  smalla 
wares,  as  buttons,  buckles,  and  cloak  pins,  and  which  was  at  length 
adapted,  by  increasing  its  power,  to  the  production  of  large  formi, 
hss  caused  the  greatest  change  in  this  branch  of  manufacture.  There 
are  establishments  in  Birmingham  which  have  from  two  to  three 
himdred  thousand  dies  employed  in  stamping. 

In  plated  wares  the  style  and  form  were  long  deficient  in  grace, 
but  the  taste  and  spirit  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  were  insira- 
mental  in  improving  the  forms  of  the  articles  usually  produced; 
and  an  increasing  familiarity  with  ancient  models,  and  with  the  florid 
and  playful  style  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  continues  to  give  new 
impetus  to  this  manufacture.  The  introduction  of  the  new  mixture 
called  Albata,  or  British  plate,  was  the  forerunner  of  a  very  lup 
branch  of  manufacture  at  Birmingham.  The  convenient  materul 
called  Britannia  metal  is  also  lai^ely  manufactured  here. 

The  founding  of  iron  is  rapidly  improving  and  extending  itself  in 
this  town.  A  comparatively  few  years  ago  the  principal  cast  articles 
of  this  material  were  heavy  kitchen  articles,  grates  and  stoves ;  but 
increased  care  in  the  selection  of  the  metal,  and  a  desire  to  produce 
elegant  forms  at  a  cheap  rate,  have  caused  oast  iron  articles  to  bo 
manufactured  of  small  size  and  of  light  and  tasteful  patterns,  which, 
when  coloured  by  bronzing,  almost  equal  the  more  expensive  brsai 
wares ;  and  in  hollow  vessels  such  perfection  in  thinness  and  light- 
ness is  attained,  that  the  use  of  beaten  copper  is  almost  foi^gotten. 

The  manufacture  of  guns  was  introduced  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century,  and  has  been  carried  on  to  an  immense  extent; 
nearly  5,000,000  of  fire-arms  were  supplied  from  Birmingham  between 
the  years  1804  and  1818  inclusive,  to  meet  the  demands  of  government 
and  of  private  trade.  A  proof -house,  under  the  conduct  of  a  master, 
wardens,  and  trustees,  was  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  IS  13, 
where  the  fabric  of  iJl  guns  and  pistol  barrels  is  tried  by  a  heavy 
chai^;  all  those  which  sustain  the  explosion  receive  a  stamp,  to 
counterfeit  which  is  felony;  and  to  sell  such  barrels  without  the 
stamp  is  punishable  by  heavy  fines.  There  is  also  a  goretnment 
proof-house  for  the  ordnance  department: 

Buttons  and  buckles,  so  far  as  they  are  articles  of  ornament,  almost 
took  their  rise  in  Birmingham.  The  buckle  has  been  superseded,  and  the 
button  has  undergone  great  changes— moulds  of  wood  or  horn  being 
now  very  generally  covered  with  silk  or  some  other  woven  material 
as  a  substitute  for  the  metal  button.  The  button  factories  are  among 
the  largest  establishments  in  Birmingham.  The  denomination  of 
'the  Toy-Shop  of  Europe,*  given  to  Birmingham  by  Burke,  was 
correct  at  the  time,  but  the  extensive  application  of  powerful  mecha- 
nical forces  has  now  raised  the  character  of  the  staple  productions  oz 
the  place.    Polished  steel  toys,  gold  and  gilt  jeweUeiy,  chains^  snuff- 
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boxes,  &c.,  are  still  mantifactured,  but  not  to  such  an  amotint  as  to 
form  a  characteristic  part  of  the  industry  of  Birmingham. 

The  quantity  of  diver  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pencil-caBes, 
boxes,  chains,  thimbles,  &a,  and  in  the  numerous  fittings  and  mount- 
ings attached  to  glass  and  other  wares  is  considerable,  and  an  assay 
office  is  established  in  the  town  where  articles  in  this  metal  weighing 
more  than  ,6dwt.  are  examined,  and  if  found  to  be  of  the  proper 
standard  are  marked  with  the  govenmient  stamp.  The  use  of  gold 
and  silver  has  greatly  increased  in  Birmingham  in  recent  years.  The 
process  of  electro-plating  has  given  rise  to  a  wholly  new  department 
of  manufacture,  of  which  Birmingham  is  the  chief  seat.  In  1888  the 
gold  assayed  and  used  in  the  town  amounted  to  2125  ounces ;  the 
silver  amounted  to  114,500  ounces. 

Japanning  is  another  extensive  branch  of  manufacture.  This 
branch  of  industry  has  called  forth  great  talent ;  and  some  of  those 
who  have  taken  rank  among  the  painters  of  their  age  have  commenced 
their  career  by  executing  the  ornamental  designs  on  tiie  trays  and 
waiters  of  Birmingham. 

Glass-making  has  long  been  carried  on  in  Birmingham,  and  the 
manufacture  now  includes  glass  cast  into  forms  of  scrolls,  foliage, 
busts,  and  well-formed  complete  figures  of  small  size.  "Window-glass 
is  also  made  in  large  quantities. 

An  apparently  trivial  article,  the  steel  pen,  has  grown  into  such 
extensive  use  as  to  form  an  important  branch  of  manufacture.  The 
price  has  been  perpetually  diminishing,  and  the  article  itself  at  the 
same  time  continually  improving.  This  manufacture  was  first  estab- 
lished in  Birmingham  about  the  year  1821,  before  which  time  the 
article  was  scarcely  known  in  the  market.  There  is  one  establish- 
ment in  Birmingham  (besides  others  of  less  extent)  where  many 
hundred  millions  of  pens  are  made  annually,  and  where  300  persons 
are  employed. 

Numerous  new  manufactures  have  been  introduced  during  the 
present  century.  Among  these  are  wire-drawing,  cut-nail,  screw,  and 
pin  manufacturing.  Fine  turnery  natxirally  arose  from  the  increasing 
use  of  the  lathe.  Die-sinkers,  modellers,  and  designers  were  required 
by  those  who  used  stamps  and  casting-moulds ;  and  engravers  were 
called  for  to  represent  in  the  books  of  patterns  exhibited  by  the 
merchants  the  forms  of  the  numerous  articles  prepared  by  brass  and 
iron-founders  and  other  manufacturers.  Artists  in  these  several 
lines  have  been  thus  drawn  to  the  place,  and  the  arts  themselves  are 
here  cultivated  to  a  degree  of  perfection  before  unknown  out  of  the 
metropolis.  The  establishment  of  gas  companies  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  manufacture  of  tubes  of  various  descriptions,  as  well  as  to  the 
taste  of  the  designer  in  forming  graceful  combinations.  One  of  the 
most  splendid  and  complete  establishments  in  the  town,  comprising 
long  ranges  of  premises,  is  devoted  to  the  making  of  all  kinds  of 
furniture  in  which  brass  tubing  can  be  employed. 

Some  branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture  have  been  localised  in 
Birmingham,  such  as  those  of  webbing  for  braces  and  girths,  cords, 
lines,  &c.,  probably  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  the  requi- 
site machinery  can  be  procured.  The  umbrella  trade  arose  from  the 
demand  for  the  brass  furniture  of  these  useful  contrivances,  which 
led  to  an  attempt  to  execute  orders  for  the  article  complete.  This 
attempt  has  been  so  successful  that  many  thousand  operatives  are 
now  engaged  in  the  Birmingham  umbrella  trade. 

In  the  nail  manufacture,  as  carried  on  in  Birmingham,  machinery 
is  used  by  which  well-formed  nails  are  cut  out  of  sheet-iron  with 
almost  incredible  rapidity.  There  is  one  very  large  establishment, 
filled  with  machines  for  making  nails  by  steam'power,  where  from 
one  to  two  thousand  millions  of  nails  are  made  in  a  year.  Screws 
are  also  formed  with  beautiful  precision  without  heat,  and  by  a  series 
of  mechanical  contrivances  which  remove  the  severity  of  the  labour,  and 
render  the  attention  and  superintendence  of  women  and  children 
nearly  sufficient 

Steam-engines  are  now  very  numerous  in  Birmingham.  In  some 
cases  steam-power  is  hired  out.  A  person  who  conducts  a  small 
manufactory  in  the  vicinity  of  a  principal  steam-engine  willmgly  pays 
a  certain  sum  as  rent  in  order  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  bring  into 
his  building  a  revolving  shaft  to  give  motion  to  his  range  of  lathes,  as 
the  work  executed  by  each  man  is  much  increased  if  he  be  relieved 
from  the  labour  of  turning  the  wheel.  Steam-power  was  first  em- 
ployed in  manufactures  at  Birmingham  in  1780.  From  1780  to  1815 
only  42  engines  were  set  to  work;  from  1816  to  1880  there  were  178; 
and  from  1830  to  1838  there  were  120  new  ones.  In  January  1889 
the  number  of  steam-engines  at  work  was  240,  of  8486  horses'  power. 
The  total  quantity  of  coal  consumed  per  day  was  estimated  at  240 
tons ;  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  connection  with  steam- 
power  was  5200  males  and  1762  females.  In  the  metal  trades  of  the 
town  2155  horses'  steam-power  was  employed ;  the  remaining  steam- 
power  was  applied  to  grinding  flour,  glass-works,  wood-sawing;  papers 
making,  colours  and  chemical  preparations,  clay-grinding,  pumpmg, 
and  sundry  otfaer  purposes.  The  steam-engines  employed  in  1849 
were  estimated  at  5400  horses',  power,  consuming  about  880  tons  of 
coal  per  day,  and  equalling  the  labour  of  86,400  men. 

There  are  few  large  factories,  properly  so  called,  in  which  an  artide 
poes  through  the  entire  range  of  manufacturing  process^ ;  but  there 
is  a  vast  number  of  work&ops,  more  or  less  extensive,'  in  each  of 
which  portions  of  the  wootk  are  done.    With  the  ^zo^tion  of  the 


metropolis  there  is  perhaps  no  town  in  England  where  there  are  so 
many  persons  combining  in  themselves  the  diaracters  of  master  and 
workman  as  Birmingham,  and  none  in  which  there  is  more  observable 
a  chain  of  links  connecting  one  with  another. 

The  vicinity  of  the  mining  district  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
finding  a  mode  of  transit  for  great  masses  of  heavy  material,  as  well 
as'the  bulk  and  weight  of  many  of  the  articles  of  manufacture,  early 
I  led  to  the  construction  of  navigable  canals  in  difierent  directions  from 
the  town,  as  from  a  centre,  towards  the  principal  points  of  commercial 
distribution.  The  original  canal,  commenced  in  1767,  which  commu- 
nicated with  the  collieries,  was  inconveniently  narrow  and  very 
wihding  in  its  ooiuse.  These  defects  were  remedied  by  opening  a 
now  line  of  canal  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Telfonl,  which 
by  wide  and  deep  cuttings  avoids  the  necessity  of  the  ascending  and 
descending  chain  of  locks  which  impeded  the  former  communication. 
This  canal  is  also  remarkable  for  the  grand  proportions  of  the  bridges 
of  masonry  and  of  iron  which  cross  the  deep  excavations. 

Birmingham  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  the  centre  of  the  railway 
development  of  this  countxy.  The  London  and  Birmingham  railway, 
commenced  in  1833,  was  opened  throughout  in  1838.  The  Grand 
Junction  railway,  from  Birmingham  to  the  middle  point  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  line,  was  opened  in  1837.  For  the  connection  of 
Birmingham  with  the  north-east  of  England  the  Birmingham  and  Derby 
railway  was  opened  in  1840 ;  and  &e  Birmingharu  and  Gloucester 
railway  about  the  same  period  extended  the  chain  of  communication 
to  the  south-west  When  the  Birmingham  and  Derby  and  the 
Birmingham  and  Gloucester  railways  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Midland  Company,  a  junction  line  was  made  from  the  one  to  the  other 
beneath  the  I^ndon  Une.  The  Grand  Junction  and  the  London  and 
Birmingham  companies  became  amalgamated  in  1846  under  the  title 
of  the  London  and  Noarth-Westem  Railway  Company.  On  account 
of  a  contest  respecting  the  broad  and  narrow  gauges,  this  company 
and  the  Great  Western  company  both  planned  new  lines  from 
Birmingham  towards  the  north-east  and  towards  the  north-west. 
These  lines,  which  are  now  open,  are  the  Birmingham  and  Oxford 
(broad  gauge) ;  the  Birmingham,  Dudley,  and  Wolverhampton  (broad 

n^e);  and  ihe  narrow  gauge  line  from  Birmingham  to  Wolver- 
pton  and  Shrewsbury.  The  railway  stations  in  Birmingham, 
some  of  which  are  occupied  jointly  by  several  of  the  companies,  are 
on  a  very  extensive  scale. 

The  parish  and  manor  of  Aston  skirt  the  parish  of  Birmingham  on 
the  east  and  north.  The  manufacturing  buildings  and  streets  of 
Birmingham  extend  every  year  farther  into  Aston.  Aston  and 
Handsworth  are  two  villages  southward  of  Birmingham  intimately 
connected  with  the  name  of  James  Watt  Near  Handsworth  have 
stood  ever  since  1764  the  celebrated  Soho  Works.  These  works  were 
built  by  a  native  of  Birmingham,  Matthew  Boulton,  and  ten  years 
afterwards,  in  1774,  Watt  entered  into  partnership  with  him. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  century  the  Soho  Works  produced 
numerous  steam-engines  and  other  large  pieces  of  machinery ;  other 
manufiicturing  processes  were  also  carried  on.  Buttons,  buckles, 
watch-chains,  and  trinkets — ^then  plated  ware,  or-molu  vases,  candela- 
bra, clock  cases  and  watch  stands,  and  pure  silver  plate  of  the  highest 
order  of  excellence  were  manufactured.  The  power  of  steam  was 
also  applied  to  coining ;  the  engine  for  this  purpose  was  erected  by 
Boulton  in  1788,  but  subsequenUy  received  great  improvements.  In 
1799  Mr.  Boulton  contracted  for  the  copper  coinage ;  silver  money 
was  also  coined  for  various  colonies^  and  many  medals  of  great  beauly 
and  value  were  struck.  Soon  after  the  introduction  of  Watt  to  the 
oonoem  the  increased  magnitude  of  their  operations  rendered  it 
necessaiy  to  erect  an  iron-foundry  at  Smethwick,  a  short  distance 
westward  from  Soho ;  this  is  still  the  scene  of  active  employment, 
but  the  miscellaneous  department  (plated  wares,  coins,  and  medals) 
has  been  abandoned,  and  Soho  proper  is  disused. 

Aston  Hall  was  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Holte  in  1618-86,  and  is  a 
good  example  of  the  country  mansions  erected  at  that  period. 
Charles  L  found  shelter  at  Aston  Hall  for  two  nights  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Edge  Hill ;  for  which  act  of  loyalty  l£e  ParHamentariims 
soon  afterwards  levied  contributions  on  the  then  Sir  Thomas  Holte 
and  cannonaded  the  mansion;  the  impress  of  some  of  the  bullets  is 
still  visible  on  the  staircase.  A  fine  view  of  the  Hall  is  obtained  from 
the  noble  avenue,  which,  until  it  was  intersected  by  the  nbrihem 
division  of  the  London  and  North-Westem  railway,  which  here 
crosses  the  Faseley  Canal  by  a  viaduct  of  ten  arches,  formed  an 
unbroken  line  of  nearly  half  a  mile.  Not  far  from  Aston  Hall  is  the 
picturesque  old  church  of  Aston.  Handsworth  church,  near  the  road 
to  Wolverhampton,  is  very  ancient^  and  contains  some  curious  monu- 
ments. It  also  contains  one  of  Chantrey's  finest  works,  a  seated 
statue  of  James  Watt,  a  reproduction  of  the  national  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  erected  by  his  son,  who  has  built  a 
beautiful  gothic  chapel  for  its  reception.  Watt,  Boulton,  and  Mur- 
dock  (the  first  successful  introducer  of  gas  lighting)  are  buried  in 
Handsworth  church.  On  the  left  of  the  altar  in  this  church  is  the 
bust  of  Matthew  Boulton  by  Flaxman. 

(Dugdale's  Warmckshire;  Button's  Sistwry  of  Birmingham; 
Hawke  Smith's  Btrmmgham  andiU  Vicimty;  CimmmicatiwM  from 
BirtMn^kam.) 

BIBB.    [PAsaoH'B  TowvJ 
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BISCAY,  BAY  OF. 


BISHOP'S  CASTLE. 
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BISCAY,  BAY  OF,  is  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ooean  whioh 
waahoB  the  northern  ooasta  of  Spain,  and  divides  them  from  the 
western  coasts  of  France.  Its  opening;  which  is  directed  to  tiie  north- 
west, is  very  wide :  the  two  extreme  points,  Gape  Ortegal  (about  8° 
W.  of  Ghreenwioh)  and  the  isle  of  Oaeosant  (Ushant)  at  the  western 
extremity  of  France  are  upwards  of  400  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
From  the  opening  the  bay  gradually  becomes  narrower,  the  coast  of 
France  trending  to  the  south-east^  while  that  of  Spain  continues  nearly 
in  a  due  eastern  direction;  but  even  at  the  innermost  extremity 
between  the  month  of  the  Bidasoa,  the  boundary  rirer  between  Spain 
and  France,  and  that  of  the  S^yre-Niortaise,  it  is  still  upwards  of  200 
miles  wide.  A  line  drawn  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  situated  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  the  middle  of  another  which 
unites  Cape  Orte^  with  the  isle  of  Ouessant^  would  measure  some- 
what less  than  400  miles,  which  is  the  length  of  the  gul£ 

The  shores  which  inclose  this  bay  yaiy  greatly  in  character.  Be- 
ginning with  Cape  Ortegal,  and  continuing  along  the  whole  of  the 
coast  of  Spain  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Bidaapa  and  tiie  western 
extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  they  are  rodnr  and  elevated,  sometimes 
rising  to  several  hundred  feety  and  out  by  numerous  short  ioletB, 
which  in  several  places  form  excellent  harbours.  This  rocky  coast 
extends  upwards  of  800  miles.  The  shores  of  France  present  a 
different  aspect.  From  the  Bidasoa  to  the  Giron<fe,  upwards  of  160 
miles,  they  are  sandy  and  low,  lined  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
sandy  downs,  by  which  numerous  lakes  are  separated  from  the  sea. 
There  is  not  a  single  harbour  on  all  this  coast  except  those  fonned 
by  the  embouchures  of  the  Adour  and  the  Oironde;  the  Bnmin 
d'Arcachon,  which  lies  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  tram  each,  is 
hardly  accessible  to  fishing-boats ;  but  has  at  its  southern  entrance 
the  small  port  of  Tete-de-Buch,  which  is  connected  with  Bordeaux  by 
railway.  To  the  north  of  the  Gironde  the  shore  continues  to  be  low, 
but  instead  of  being  sandy  it  is  marshy,  and  at  no  great  distance  firom 
the  beach  a  fine  slightly  undulating  country  commences.  The  marshy 
ground  is  in  some  places  drained  and  cultivated,  or  used  as  pasture ; 
in  others  it  is  intersected  by  salt  pools,  from  which  immense  quanti- 
ties of  Bfdt  are  procured  not  only  fbr  the  consumption  of  France,  but 
also  for  exportation.  This  coast  continues  as  fiir  as  the  Bay^^of 
Morbihan  and  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon,  about  200  miles.  Tne 
remainder  of  the  French  coast  along  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  about  120 
miles  in  length,  is  commonly  of  very  moderate  elevation,  and  rooky  in 
only  a  few  places.    In  this  part  there  are  several  good  harbours. 

No  islands  nor  rocks  occur  along  the  coast  of  Spain,  nor  along  that 
of  France  south  of  the  Gironde.  But  to  the  north  of  tlus  river  there 
are  some  considerable  islands  at  no  great  distance  frt>m  the  shore. 
Such  are  the  isles  of  Oldron  and  R^  winch  shelter  the  harbours  of 
Rochfort  and  LarRochelle,  and  those  of  Noirmoutier  and  Bouin,  all  of 
which  are  rather  low  and  marshy.  The  rocky  island  of  D' Yeu  lies 
Either  off  frY>m  the  shore.  This  part  of  the  coast  is  lined  bv  several 
shofds,  but  is  free  from  rocks.  West  of  the  Bay  of  Quiberon 
islands  are  smaller  but  more  numerous,  and  rocks  frequent.  The 
most  considerable  islands  are  Belle-Isle  and  the  rocky  and  almost 
inaccessible  Ouessant. 

'  The  rivers  which  run  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  shores  of  Spain 
have  a  short  course,  originating  commonly  20  or  80  miles,  and  per- 
haps never  more  thaii  40  miles  from  the  coasts  so  that  here  the  basin 
of  this  gulf  extends  only  a  short  distance  inland.  But  it  is  otherwise 
in  France  :  the  waters  from  more  than  half  the  surface  of  France  find 
their  way  to  this  part  of  the  ocean,  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Loire 
is  fully  200  miles  distant  from  the  sea  to  which  its  waters  descend. 
Besides  the  Loire  and  its  numerous  tributaries,  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Garonne  by  means  of  its  SBStuary,  the 
Gironde,  and  some  rivers  of  leas  magnitude,  as  the  Adonr  near 
Bayonne,  the  Charente,  near  Rochefort,  the  Sdvre-Niortaise,  opposite 
the  Isle  of  R^,  the  Yilaine  to  the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Morbihan,'and  the 
Blavet  below  Lorient. 

The  commerce  carried  on  in  the  harbours  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is 
considerable.  Spain  however  furnishes  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
exports,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  mountains  which  divide  the 
numerous  harbours  firom  the  plains  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsulai, 
and  the  difficulty  and  expensiveness  of  the  transport  of  heavy  com- 
modities. From  the  inland  provinces  only  wool  is  brought  to  th.e 
ports  of  Santander  and  Bilbao ;  the  produce  of  the  coast  itself  is  not 
considerable,  and  consists  chiefly  of  fruits.  But  more  than  half  of 
the  products  of  the  soil  of  France,  and  nearly  the  same  portion  of  its 
manufact\ires,  are  exported  from  the  harbours  of  Bayonne,  Bordeaux, 
La-RocheUe,  Nantes,  Vannes,  and  Lorient;  and  great  quantities  of 
foreign  merchandise  are  received  by  the  same  way. 

The  navigation  of  this  part  of  the  ocean  would  be  easy  and  safe  on 
account  of  tiie  great  width  of  the  bay  and  the  absence  of  rocks  and 
shoals,  if  its  waters  during  strong  western  and  north-western  winds 
were  not  extremely  agitated  and  formed  into  high,  short,  and  broken 
waves :  on  this  account  it  is  nearly  as  mudi  ioaxed  by  navigators  as 
the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope.  This  effect  is  probably  mainly  produced  by 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  bay.  Its  wide  opening  allows  at  once  an 
immense  volume  of  water  to  be  brought  into  it  by  the  western  winds, 
to  which  at  its  innermost  extremi^  it  opposes  a  long,  regular,  un- 
broken line  of  coast^  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  opening  of  the 
bay,  and  throwing  back  all  the  volume  of  water  which  is  oast  upon  it  { 


Such  <«nTw«>in«A  masses  of  water  pushed  towards  the  centre  of  the  bay 
with  great  force  must  necessarily  disturb  its  surfiuie  to  a  oonsiderable 
depth.  This  agitation  of  the  bay  is  probably  sometimee  increased  by 
the  current  which  runs  along  the  whole  of  its  shores.  This  current 
seems  to  originate  in  the  sea  north-west  of  capes  Flnisterre  and 
Ortegal,  and  is  commonly  very  sensible  at  both  of  these  points, 
running  sometimes  26  miles  a  day  at  a  distance  of  50  miles  and 
upwards  from  the  shore.  It  continues  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Spain  to  the  east^  then  turns  northward  and  north-westward  along 
the  shores  of  France,  and  when  it  arrives  at  the  point  where  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  and  the  British  Channel  join,  it  shoots  across  the  mouth  of 
the  latter,  brushing  and  sometimes  inclosing  the  SciUy  Tslands.  It 
then  bends  farther  west,  and  approaches  the  coast  of  Ireland  betweoz 
Cape  Camsore  and  Cape  Cleat,  whence  it  bends  to  the  south-west  and 
south,  till  it  joins  the  North  African  current^  performing  a  complete 
rotation  between  Spain,  France,  Ireland,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
This  current  is  hardly  perceptible  after  a  long  interval  of  moderate 
mnds ;  but  after  hard  and  continual  gales  from  the  west  it  is  felt 
in  considerable  strength  at  the  Soilly  Islands  and  the  southern 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  causes  on  both  points  considerable  loss  of  life 
and  property  when  vessels  have  been  carried  out  of  their  way  by  it, 
and  thick  weather  prevents  their  setting  themselves  right  by  an  obeer^ 
vation.  This  branch  of  the  North  AfHcan  current  is  called  Bennell's 
Current  in  honour  of  this  indefatigable  geographer. 

(Rennell's  IfwestigcUicn  af  iht  CurrenU  in  the  AUanfie  Ocean.) 

BISCAYA,  or  YISCAYA.    [Basqub  Pbotisgeb.] 

BISCEGLIA.    [Babi,  Tebra  bl] 

BISCHWILLER    [Rmv,  Bas.] 

BISHAM.      rSBBKBHIBB.] 

BISHAREEN  is  the  common  name  of  several  tribes  which  inhabit 
the  mountain  desert  between  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea. 
The  tribes  comprised  under  this  name  are  masters  of  the  desert  Ijii^ 
between  the  Wady  Naby  (about  21**  N.  lat),  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Atbara  or  Tacazze  (about  18*  N.  lat) ;  but  they  are  also  found  to  the 
north  of  Wady  Naby,  where  theyare  mixed  with  the  Ababde  tribes, 
to  whom  the  country  north  of  Wady  Naby  is  considered  to  bdoog. 
To  the  south  some  of  the  Bishareen  tribes  are  met  with  as  frur  as 
Massuah,  or  Massowa  (16**  N.  lat),  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  here  they  are 
mixed  with  their  southern  neighbours  the  Hadendoa. 

In  their  manner  of  life  they  are  Beduins,  though  evidently  not  of 
Arabian  origin.  They  live  entirely  upon  milk  and  fleah,  much  of 
which  they  eat  raw.  Several  of  the  Bishareen,  though  l^duins,  do 
not  neglect  agriculture.  They  repair  to  the  banks  of  the  Atbara 
immediately  aiter  the  inundation  to  sow  dhurra  and  kidn^-beans,  and 
remain  there  till  the  harvest  is  got  in,  when  they  return  to  the  moun- 
tains.   They  are  a  good-looking  race  of  people^  resembling  the  Ababde. 

The  Bishareen  are  constantly  armed.  Their  youths  ZEuike  plunder- 
ing excursioi^  as  far  as  Dongola,  and  along  ihe  route  to  Sennaar, 
mounted  upon  camels  of  a  breed  superior  to  any  other  that  exists 
between  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Abyssinia.  They  fear 
none  but  the  Ababde,  who  know  their  pasturing  places  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  often  surprise  their  encampments.  They  are  addicted  to 
druidLcnness  and  pilfering,  and  are  described  as  treacherous,  cruel, 
avaricious,  and  revengefuL  They  are  all  Mussulmans,  but  they  observe 
none  of  the  rites  prescribed  bv  the  Koran.  Though  kind,  hosprtabk, 
and  honest  towards  each  other,  they  show  none  of  these  virtues 
towards  strangers;  and  their  want  of  hospitality  is  adduced  as  a 
proof  that  they  are  not  of  Arabian  origin,  which  is  likewiae  evident 
from  their  language. 

(Burckhardt's  TraoeU  in  Nubia.) 

BISHOPS  AUCKLAND.    [Auckland,  Bibhop'b.] 

BISHOPS  CANNING.    [Weltbhibk.] 

BISHOPS  CASTLE,  Shropshire,  a  borough  and  mai^et-town  in 
the  hundred  of  Purslow,  is  situated  in  52°  80'  N.  lat,  S"  0'  W.  l<Hig., 
19  miles  S.W.  from  Shrewsbury,  and  160  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from 
London :  the  population  of  the  borough,  the  limits  of  which  are 
very  confined,  was  1699  in  1851.  The  borough  received  from  Queoi 
Elizabeth  the  privilege  of  sending  two  members  to  Parliament^  but 
was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  It  is  governed  by  fifteen 
capital  burgesses,  one  of  whom  is  bailiff,  a  justice,  and  a  recorder. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop  and  diocese  of 
Hereford. 

The  place  derives  its  name  from  a  castle  belonging  to  the  bishops 
of  Hereford  which  formerly  stood  here,  and  was  generally  tiieir 
country  residence.  It  has  long  been  demolished,  but  its  site  may  be 
stall  traced;  and  part  of  it^  probably  the  keep,  now  forms  &e 
bowling-green  of  the  Castle  Inn.  The  town  stands  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  and  is  very  irregularly  built  The  place  is  very  healthy, 
and  though  the  dwel&ngs  of  the  poor  are  mean  and  generally  in  bad 
condition,  jet,  owing  probablv  to  its  favourable  situation,  the  town 
escaped  the  visitation  of  cholera  in  1849,  while  the  large  and  well- 
built  towns  of  Shrewsbury,  Welshpool,  and  Newton,  withm  a  few 
miles  of  it>  suffered  severely. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  theBaptist^  has  a  massive  square 
embattled  tower  of  Norman  date.  In  the  great  civil  war  of  the  17th 
century  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  took  refuge  in  the  dtiurch,  and 
the  body  of  it  was  demolished  over  their  heads.  The  church  will 
accommodate  about  1000  per8on&    The  Independents  and  Galviikistio 
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MetiiodiBts  have  ohapelfl.  The  Free  eohool  at  Bishop's  Castle,  founded 
in  1785,  has  an  enaowment  of  about  i7L  a  year,  and  is  for  the 
education  of  25  boys  and  2lk-girls.  A  National  school  for  100  boys 
and  100  girls  was  erected  by  subscription  on  occasion  of  the  coming 
of  age  of  Earl  Fowls,  NoTember  5th,  1889.  The  town-hall  is  a  plain 
brick  building,  erected  in  1750.  The  market-house  is  of  stone.  The 
market  is  held  on  Friday.  The  fairs^  which  are  much  celebrated  for 
the  excellent  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  reared  in  the  neighbourhood, 
are  held  on  the  Friday  before  February  18th,  March  26&  and  27th, 
Friday  after  May  Ist,  July  5th,  September  9th,  and  Noyember  13th. 
All  these  are  cattle  fairs,  except  that  in  May,  which  is  the  hiring 
and  pleosure  fair.    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

BISHOPS  LTDEARD.    [SoMXBBsraHi&B.] 

BISHOFS  STORTFOBD,  Hertfordshire,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Bishop's  Stortford  and 
hundred  of  Braui^,  is  situated  in  51°  58'  N.  lat,  0°  10'  E.  long., 
12  miles  KN.R  from  Hertford,  28  miles  N.N.E.  from  London  by 
road,  and  82^  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties  railway.  Bishop's 
Stortford  is  so  named  from  its  position  on  the  river  Stort^  and  from 
haying  been,  eyen  from  Saxon  times,  the  property  of  the  bishops  of 
London.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  5280.  The  hving 
is  a  yicarage  in  the  archdeaoonry  of  St.  Albans  and  diocese  of' 
Rochester.  Bishop's  Stortford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  20  parishes 
and  townshipsi,  wiUi  an  area  of  50,426  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  20,367. 

Domesday  Book  records  that  the  Conqueror  gaye  the  town  and 
castle  of  Stortford  to  Maurice,  bishop  of  London ;  if  so,  as  Salmon 
remarks,  he  gaye  no  more  than  he  had  preyiously  tt^en,  for  the  same 
document  mentions  that  William,  the  last  bi&op  but  one  before 
Maurioe,  had  purchased  this  manor  of  the  lady  Eddeya.  The  castle, 
which  was  small,  and  was  called  Waytemore  Castle,  stood  on  an 
artificial  hill,  in  a  piece  of  land  surrounded  by  the  Stort  Roman 
coins  of  the  lower  empire  haye  been  found  in  the  castle  gardens. 
King  John  caused  the  castle  to  be  demolished  in  reyenge  for  the 
active  part  which  Bishop  William  de  St.  Maria  took  against  him  in 
his  difrarence  with  the  pope,  this  prelate  being  one  of  tne  three  who 
placed  an  interdict  upon  the  kingdouL  When  the  pope  triumphed 
over  the  king,  the  latter  found  it  neoessaiy  to  give  the  bishop  his  own 
manor  of  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  to  atone  for  the  demolition  of  this 
castle.  Some  parts  of  the  foundation  walls  are  now  the  only  remains 
visible.  The  bishops  continued  to  appoint  a  custos,  or  keeper,  of  the 
'  Castle  and  Jail'  of  Stortford  till  the  time  of  James  L  Quit-rents 
for  castle  guard  are  still  paid  to  the  see  of  London  from  several 
manors  adjacent  to  Bishop's  Stortford.  Sing  John  erected  the  town 
into  a  borough,  with  power  to  the  commonalty  to  elect  their  own 
officers  for  we  local  government^  and  to  return  two  members  to 
Parliament.  This  constitution  held  until  the  lith  of  Edward  III., 
when  the  bishop  was  restored  to  his  former  privileges,  as  he  had 
before  been  to  his  lands,  and  the  town  was  relieved  from  the 
neoeasity  of  returning  members  to  Parliament. 
.  Bishop's  Stortford  is  built  chiefly  on  the  left  side  of  the  Stort,  where 
it  extends  up  the  slope  of  a  hill  from  the  river.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
two  lines  of  street  in  the  fonn  of  a  cross.  There  are  some  good  ions, 
and  many  houses  of  the  better  class.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael,  stands  upon  elevated  ground,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel, 
and  aisles,  with  a  fine  lofty  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  church  was 
partly  rebuilt  in  1820,  and  now  accommodates  2000  persons.  The 
market-house,  a  handsome  stmctore  erected  in  1828,  stands  at  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  two  principal  streets.  Its  front  is  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  it  has  a  semicircular  area,  with  a  colonnade  supported 
by  iron  piUars.  A  laige  hall  in  the  building  is  used  as  a  com 
exchange;  over  this  are  an  assembly-room,  a  coifee-room,  and  a 
cbambmr  for  the  magistrates.  The  Union  worichouse  accommodates 
200  persons. 

A  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  the  prosperity  of  Bishop's  Stortford 
in  the  last  centuiy  by  means  of  a  canal  wfiich  was  completed  in  1769, 
and  which,  communicating  with  the  river  Lea,  afforded  a  ready  means 
of  traffic  with  the  metropolis.  The  surrounding  district  being  fertile 
in  grain,  a  very  extensive  trade  in  malt  is  carried  on.  A  silk-mill,  a 
large  brewery,  and  several  tanyards,  afibrd  employment  to  many  of 
the  inhabitants.  There  is  a  savings  bank  in  the  town,  and  a  county 
court  is  held  here.  A  public  library  and  several  book  sodetieB  are  in 
the  town.  The  market  is  held  on  Thursday.  Fairs  are  held  on  Holy 
Thursday,  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  and  on  October  10th. 

There  are  in  Bishop's  Stortford  a  National  school  and  a  British 
BchooL  There  is  also  a  Grammar  school,  called  the  High  School, 
founded  in  1571.  In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  its  reputation 
rose  very  high  under  Dr.  Tooke,  who  became  master  about  the  year 
1708.  After  having  been  for  many  years  dormant,  the  school  was 
nvived  in  1850.  The  income  frx>m  endowment  is  about  1  Of.  ayear.  The 
achool  has  four  exhibitions  of  12^  each  for  Cambridge  University. 
The  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  43.  A  Proprietary  school  com- 
menced in  1850  had  41  scholars  in  1852.  A  training  institute  for 
female  teaphers  for  the  diocese  of  Rochester  was  commenced  at 
Bishop's  Stortford  in  November,  1852. 

BISHOP'S  WALTHAM,  Hampshire,  a  market-town  in  the  pariah 
•nd  lower  half  of  the  hundred  of  Bishop's  Waltham,  Droxford  division 
of  the  county,  is  n^-  ated  in  50*  57'  N.  lat,  1'  12'  W.  long.,  9  miles 


S.S.R  from  Winchester,  and  65  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  London :  the 
population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  2265.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester. 

The  place  has  immemorially  been  theproperty  of  the  see  of  Win- 
chester, whence  the  affix  'Bishop's.'  The  small  river  Hamble  has 
its  source  about  a  mile  from  the  village ;  it  passes  through  a  piece 
of  water  which  was  once  a  large  and  beautiful  lake,  half  a  mile  long 
and  a  furlong  broad ;  but  it  is  now  deprived  of  this  character  by  the 
growth  of  rushes  and  the  incroachments  of  the  soil.  The  bishops  of 
Winchester  had  a  castle  here,  which  was  originally  built  by  Bishop 
Henry  de  Blois,  brother  of  King  Stephen  ;  but  much  of  the  grandeur 
which  it  ultimately  attained  is  attributed  to  the  architectural  taste 
of  William  de  Wykeham,  whose  favourite  residence  it  was,  and  who 
there  terminated  his  active  life  at  the  age  of  eighty.  The  castle  was 
demolished  during  the  civil  wan  by  the  parliamentary  army  under 
Waller. 

The  town  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  noghbourhood  of  this 
castle.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  an  ancient 
edifice,  capable  of  accommodating  1100  persons.  The  Grammar 
school  founded  in  1679  hss  an  income  from  endowment  of  S2l.  a 
year;  it  is  free  to  poor  children  of  the  parish  for  reading:  the 
number  of  scholars  in  1851  was  180.  There  are  also  National  schools 
for  boys  and  girls.  The  town  is  chiefly  agricultural  It  has  however 
a  trade  of  some  activity  in  leather ;  there  is  also  some  business  in 
malting.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday ;  and  there  are  fairs  on  the 
second  Friday  in  May,  July  80th,  and  the  first  Friday  after  Old 
Michaelmas  Day.    A  county  court  is  held  at  Bishop's  Walthiun. 

Waltham  Forest,  in  this  vicinity,  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  infested  by  deer-stealers,  who  were  generally  known  as  the 
'  Waltham  Blacks,'  because  they  blackened  their  faces  in  their  pre- 
datory enterprises.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  against  them, 
which  was  called  the  Black  Act 

BISHOP  WEARMOUTH.    rSuBDSRLAND.] 

BISIQNANO.    [Calabria  Cztra.] 

BISLET,  Gloucestershire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  and  hundred 
of  the  same  name,  situated  in  51**  45'  N.  lat,  2**  8'  W.  long. ;  11  miles 
SiE.  from  Gloucester,  and  96  miles  W.N.W.  frt)m  London  :  the  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  in  1841  was  5889 ;  in  1851  it  was  4801,  the  decreaae 
being  attributed  to  emigration,  mainfy  consequent  on  the  fidlure  of 
the  doth  trade  ('  Population  Tables,'  Census  1851).  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Gloucester  and  diocese  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol. 

The  parish  of  Bisley  is  upwards  of  20  miles  in  circumference,  com- 
prehending about  6000  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  high  ground, 
with  steep  hiUs  and  narrow  valleys.  Fulling  and  dressing  mills  have 
been  from  time  to  time  erected  in  the  parish.  Some  of  these  millsare 
now  used  for  the  manufacture  of  sDk-thread,  for  making  umbrella 
sticks,  kc  On  the  establishment  of  the  woollen  manufactures  the 
pariah  received  lane  additions  to  its  population,  and  the  new  inha- 
bitants established  themselves  upon  the  waste  lands.  Such  lands  were 
formerly  very  extensive,  but  they  have  been  to  a  great  extent  inclosed. 

Soon  after  the  Domesday  Survey  the  manor  of  Bisley  came  to  the 
crown,  and  in  the  time  of  Edward  L  it  passed  bv  marriage  to  the 
Mortimers,  afterwards  earls  of  March.  It  continued  in  that  fiunilv  for 
nearly  throe  centuries,  when  it  passecl  to  Edward,  duke  of  York, 
afterwards  Edward  IT.,  and  remained  attached  to  the  crown  with 
little  interruption,  until  it  was  given  by  James  I.  to  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham.  It  has  since  that  time  repeatedly  passed  by  sale  from 
one  iSBmaily  to  another. 

Bisley  m  merely  a  village,  although  considered  as  a  town  since  the 
grant  of  a  weekly  market  and  two  annual  fiiirs  by  James  IL  The 
market  is  held  on  Thursday :  it  is  but  litUe  frequented,  and  may  be 
considered  almost  extinct  The  fairs  for  cattle,  fta,  on  May  4th  and 
November  12tb,  have  also  become  of  small  importance.  The  village 
consists  of  irregular  streets,  and  has  not  many  nouses  of  good  appear- 
ance. The  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  spacious,  and  rather 
handsome ;  and  bcong  placed  on  an  eminenoe  is  a  very  conspicuous 
object.  The  interior  contains  some  interestinR  monuments,  among 
which  a  figure  representing  a  cross-legged  knignt  in  armour  attracts 
particular  attention.  In  the  churchyard  there  stands  an  ancient 
octagonal  stone  croBS.  An  ancient  stone  fimt,  which  was  removed  to 
the  cross  when  the  church  was  repewed  in  1771,  has  been  restored  to 
its  place  in  the  church.  At  Chalford,  Oakridge,  and  Bu  image,  are 
district  churches,  with  schools  attached  to  each.  Bisl^  Free  school 
and  a  Blue-Coat  school  are  coigoined.  The  two  establishments  are 
taught  together  in  a  oonmiodious  school-room,  standing  on  ground 
belonging  to  the  parish. 

The  canal  by  which  the  Thames  and  Severn  are  united  passes 
through  Bisley  parish ;  and  near  the  border  of  it,  at  Sapperton,  enters 
a  tunnel  2  mues  and  5  furlongs  in  length.  It  is  lined  with  masonry, 
and  arched  over  at  top,  with  an  inverted  arch  at  the  bottom.  The 
summit  level  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  at  Sapperton  tunnel  is 
376  feet  above  lowwater  mark  at  London.  Many  Roman  remains 
have  been  found  in  the  parish. 

BISNAGHUR.    [Buanaohub.] 

BISSA'GOS,  THE,  or  BIJUGA  ISLANDS,  lie  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  between  11"  40"  and  10*  50'  N.  lat,  15*  80^  and  16*  80"  W. 
long.,  opposite  the  moutli  of  the  river  Bulola  or  Rao  Grande.    Th^ 
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form  a  group  of  about  twenty  iBlands,  inclosed  by  a  reef.  Most  of 
them  are  inhabited,  but  some  are  nearly  bare  rock,  and  only  visited 
occasionally.  The  largest,  Marshi,  is  about  15  miles  long.  The  islands 
Carache,  Corbele,  Cazegut,  Qallinas,  Orango,  Canyabac,  and  Bulama 
are  much  smaller.  On  Bulama  the  English  formed  a  settlement  in 
1792,  but  it  was  abandoned  in  1793  on  accoimt  of  its  unhealthiness. 

The  islands,  which  are  of  volcanic  origin,  have  an  excellent  soil, 
composed  cidefly  of  decomposed  lava  and  vegetable  matter.  They  are 
mostly  covered  with  wood^  but  there  are  some  natural  savannahs  and 
a  few  clear  spaces,  affording  ample  pasturage  for  great  numbers  of 
elephants,  deer,  bi^aloes,  and  other  wild  animals.  The  inhabitants 
cultivate  some  maize,  and  have  plantations  of  bananas  and  palms ; 
but  their  chief  wealth  consists  of  cattle  and  goats.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  hippopotamus  is  found  in  the  straits  which  divide  the  islands 
of  Canyabac  and  Bulama  from  the  continent ;  there  is  no  fresh-water 
river  within  several  miles. 

The  inhabitants,  called  Bijuga,  are  always  armed,  generally  with  a 
musket,  knife-dagger,  spear,  and  sometimes  a  sword.  The  women 
attend  to  the  domestic  economy.  The  men  attend  only  to  hunting 
and  fishing :  they  frequently  rob  when  they  can  find  their  way  across 
to  the  main.     The  two  sexes  eat  separately. 

{Lift  of  Captain  Beaver  ;  Journal  of  the  Qeogr.  Society.) 

BISZTRITZ,  or  BESZTERCZE,  a  free  royal  town,  capital  of  a 
district  in  the  north-east  of  Transylvania,  is  situated  in  47°  5'  K.  lat., 
24**  32'  E.  long.,  on  the  river  Bisztritz,  a  feeder  of  the  Szamo.  It  is 
called  by  the  Saxon  settlers,  who  constitute  the  majority  of  the 
population  in  these  parts,  NSsen,  or  Nosenstadt.  The  town  stands 
m  a  long  and  delightful  valley,  and  has  three  gates  of  entrance,  two 
suburbs  chiefly  tenanted  by  Wallachians,  a  Protestant  church  within 
the  walls,  a  Protestant  gymnasium,  a  Roman  Catholic  church  and 
two  schools,  two  hospitals,  a  monastery  of  Minorite  friars,  and  one  of 
Piarists,  about  800  houses  and  6000  inhabitants.  The  town  has  large 
cattle-fairs.  Near  it  are  the  I'emains  of  an  ancient  castle,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Hunyads.  The  circle  of  Bisztritz 
comprises  the  basin  of  the  Bisztritz  and  Upper  SzamoB,  including  the 
high  mountains  on  the  Himgarian  and  Gallician  frontiers.  It  is  a 
couutry  of .  mountains,  valleys,  and  glens.  The  moxmtains  are  com- 
posed of  granite,  flanked  by  limestone  and  freestona  The  climate  is 
cold,  except  in  the  valleys,  where  the  temperature  in  winter  is  less 
rude,  but  always  very  variable.  Com,  hemp,  wine,  and  timber  are  the 
chief  products.     [Transylvania.] 

BITHY'NIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  extended  along  the  east 
coast  of  the  Propontis,  the  east  coast  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  and 
the  shore  of  the  Euxine,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Heracleia,  which  was 
about  midway  between  the  mouths  of  the  Sangarius  and  the  Billseus. 
The  westerp  boundary  towards  Mysia  was  probably  formed  by  the 
Rhyndacus ;  and  the  southern  by  the  northern  slope  of  Olympus  from 
the  source  of  the  Rhyndacus  to  the  Sangarius.  The  Olympus  range 
separated  Bithynia  from  Phrygia  Epictetus  and  Galatia.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  fix  the  boundaries  of  Bithynia ;  those  just  given  mark  out 
possibly  the  limits  within  which  the  ancient  Bithyni  dwelt.  But  on 
the  decline  of  the  Persian  empire,  under  which  Bithynia  formed  a 
satrapy,  its  boundary  was  considerably  extended  eastward,  in  which 
direction  it  at  one  time  reached  nearly  to  the  Parthenius,  which  is 
often,  but  erroneously,  given  as  the  eastern  boimdary.  When  the 
Romans  obtained  Bithynia  by  will  of  King  Nicomedes  III.,  who  died 
B.C.  74,  the  eastern  boundary  lay  to  the  west  of  Heracleia,  which  city 
was  then  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  Under  the  empire  the 
Roman  province  of  Bithynia,  according  to  Pliny,  included  a  large 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  extended  even  to  the  east  of 
the  Halys  ('Epist'  x.  93,  111).  Bithynia  had  the  advantage  of  an 
extensive  line  of  sea-coast,  indented  by  two  deep  bays,  the  Cian  and 
the  Astacene,  now  respectively  called  tibe  gulfs  Mudaniyeh  and  Izmid. 
Xenophon,  who  was  in  the  country  probably  more  than  once,  describes 
the  part  along  the  Euxine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calpe  as  covered 
with  inhabited  villages,  and  fertile  in  every  kind  of  natural  produce 
except  olives  (*  Anab.,*  vi.  4).  Dionysius  Pericgetes  (v.  798)  also  says 
that  the  Bithyni  inhabited  a  fertile  country.  Modem  travellers  also 
describe  Bithynia  as  a  fertile,  beautiful,  and  romantic  country,  abound- 
ing in  vines  and  forests.  The  forests  consist  principally  of  oak, 
occasionally  intermingled  with  beech,  chestnuts,  and  walnuts.  In  the 
southern  part  the  immense  mass  of  Olympus,  at  the  base  of  which 
Brusa  stands,  occupies  a  laige  part  of  the  country,  and  includes 
between  two  of  its  branches  the  extensive  plain  of  Bruao.  The 
summit  of  Olympus  is  a  gray  granite ;  the  sides  are  marble ;  its  crest 
near  Brusa  is  generally  covei^  with  snow  to  the  end  of  March.  Still 
farther  to  the  west  two  branches  of  Olympus  form  the  boundary  of 
the  extensive  basin  of  Lake  Apolloniatis — ^the  eastern  one  separating  the 
basin  of  the  lakefrom  the  plam  of  Brusa.  The  northern  part  of  Bithynia, 
which  consists  of  the  peninsula  of  Elhojaili  (which  hes  between  the 
Bosporus,  the  Gulf  of  Izmid,  the  Euxine,  and  the  Sangarius),  is  occu- 
pied by  a  chain  of  hills  running  westward  from  the  banks  of  the 
Banganus  and  terminating  on  the  channel  of  Constantinople.  Between 
this  range  and  the  Lake  of  Iznik,  the  ancient  Ascania,  is  a  level  country 
which  contains  the  Lake  of  Sabanja,  or  Nioomedeia.  From  Oeiwa,  or 
Khiwa,  where  there  is  a  bridge  and  ford  over  the  Sangarius  to  Sabanja, 
the  country  is  described  as  an  alluvium,  with  sand  and  small  hills  of 
inndstone :  from  Sabanja  to  Izmid  (Nicomedeia),  a  plain,  with  sand  a;  rl 


forests :  the  rest  of  tne  line  to  Scutari  through  Oleibius^  is  mainly 
calcareous  rock  of  different  kinds.  Further  details  respecting  ihe 
surface,  hydrography,  Ac.,  are  given  under  Ahatolia. 

The  principal  cities  in  Bithynia  were — ^Astacus  on  the  Ghilf  of 
Astacus,  which  was  founded  at  the  beginning  of  ^e  17th  Olympiad 
by  the  Megarians,  who  were  afterwards  joined  by  some  Atheomn 
settlers ;  Calchedon  or  Chalcedon,  opposite  to  Byzantium,  was  also 
founded  by  the  Megarians  (Olympiad  26,  2),  and  was  the  birth-plAce 
of  the  great  sophist  Thrasymachus ;  Prusa-ad-Olympum,  now  called 
Brusa,  or  Broussa,  was  founded,  according  to  Pliny,  by  Hannibal ; 
according  to  Strabo  by  a  Prusias,  wiio  lived  in  the  time  of  CnBsus  ; 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire  before  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  is  still  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  Anatolia. 
Of  its  warm  baths  some  are  chalvbeate  and  others  sulphurous ;  tbey 
were  celebrated  in  ancient  times  (Athenaeus,  48,  a)  and  are  still  much 
used.  [Brusa.]  Cius,  founded  by  the  Milesians,  and  restored  by 
Prusias  after  its  destruction  by  Philip  in  B.c.  208,  was  by  him  called 
Prusias ;  Nicsea,  on  the  Lake  Ascania,  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place 
of  Hippardius  the  astronomer  and  Dion  Cassius  the  historian  fNicJEAJ ; 
and  Nicomedeia,  founded  by  Nicomedes  I.,  B.c.  264,  was  the  birth- 
place of  Flavins  Arrianus.  The  lai^e  towns  of  Bithynia  were  all  we«t 
of  the  Sangarius ;  the  places  east  of  the  river  were  of  little  note,  and 
the  chief  towns  were  the  Greek  settlements  on  the  coast.  The  interior 
of  the  eastern  part  is  a  mountainous  country,  abounding  in  all  agi» 
with  forests;  the  territory  along  the  coast, between  the  ^mgarius  and 
the  BillaiUB^was  the  country  of  the  Mariandyni,  in  which  was  HeiacleLi. 
A  great  road  ran  from  the  Bosporus  along  th6  Euxine  ooaist  throa^h 
Heracleia,  Amastris,  and  Sinope  to  Amisus ;  and  another  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  Bosporus  along  the  Propontis  to  Nicomedeia. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Bithynia  seem  to  have  been  the  same 
with  those  of  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Mysia  and  Phrygia 
(Hom.  'Iliad,*  B.  812,  N.  792) ;  they  were  called  Bebiyoea.  But  w© 
have  positive  information  that  they  were  afterwarda  conquered  or 
displaced  by  a  Thracian  immigration  from  the  European  side  of  the 
Propontis  (Herod-  L  28;  vii.  76);  the  invading  tribe  was  called 
Thyui,  or  Bithyni,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
intimately  connected  with  a  European  race  of  that  name.  Xenophon 
calls  the  country  between  the  Bosporus  and  Heracleia  'Thrace  in 
Asia'  (*Anab.'  viL  2,  22  ;  vi.  4).  They  appear  to  have  had  chiefe  of 
their  own  from  the  earliest  times,  who  held  a  subordinate  authority, 
even  under  the  Persian  government.  Thus  Dydalsus  and  Boteiras 
reigned  between  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and 
B.C.  376.  Bithynia  was  conquered  by  Croesus,  and  passed  with  the 
rest  of  his  dominions  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  When  Darius 
divided  his  empire  into  20  satrapies  (Herod.  iiL  90-95)  the  Bithynians 
formed  one  with  the  Asiatic  Hellespontians,  Phrygians,  P^phJa- 
gonians,  Mariandynians,  and  Syrians,  and  were  rated  at  S60  talenta 


Hadriuu    Copper.    Brit.  Mas.    Weight,  408-6  grains. 


Brit  Mas.    2S5  grains. 


This  satrapy  was  called  the  Dascyiian,  from  Dnscylium,  the  residenoe 
of  the  satrap  on  the  Propontis.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
satraps  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Arnold  (on  Thucyd.  viii.  5) : — Mitrobatai 
(Herod,  iii.  120),  Oroetes  (iiL  127),  and  (Ebares  (vi.  38)  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  I.;  Megabates  and  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Phamaces  (Thucrd. 
i  129),  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes;  Pharaaces  (Thucyd.  ii  67 ;  vi)  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus ;  and  Phamabazus,  the  son  of 
Pluimaces,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus.  Bithynia  was  taken  from 
the  Persians  by  Alexander  the  Great,  but  his  general  Calantns  was 
defeated  by  Bas,  the  son  of  Boteiras,  a  native  prince,  and  Bithynia 
became  an  independent  state. 
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Bas  waB  sucoeeded  in  B.a  826  by  his  son  ZipoBtcs,  who  carried  on 
ft  Buccesflful  war  with  Lysimachus,  and  founded  the  city  Zipoetion. 
His  eldest  son  Nioomedee  I.  oame  to  the  throne  about  B.a  278.  His 
succession  was  disputed  by  his  brother  ZyboQtes,  and  he  called  in 
the  Gauls  to  support  his  claim ;  who  also  seem  to  have  assisted  his 
son  Zeilas  in  recovering  his  inheritance  from  his  step-mother  Etazeta. 
Zeilas  or  Zelas  (not  Zielas,  as  Clinton  vorites  it)  reigned  till  about 
B.C.  228,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Prusias  I.  This  prince 
is  described  as  a  man  of  courage  and  activity,  and  indeed  gained 
his  name  of  'the  lame'  from  a  wound  which  he  received  while 
mounting  a  scaling  ladder  at  the  si^e  of  Heradeia;  but  his  memory 
is  in  some  degree  tarnished  by  his  connection  with  the  death  of  the 
great  Hannibal,  who  sought  refuge  at  his  court.  Hannibal  died  in 
B.C.  183,  and  Prusias  IL  probably  came  to  the  throne  in  b.o.  180,  or 
thereabouts.  He  married  the  sister  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon, 
between  whom  and  the  Romans  he  endeavoured  to  mediate.  (Liv. 
zliv.  14.)  He  visited  Rome  B.0. 167  along  with  bis  son  Nicomedes, 
by  whom  he  was  murdered,  B.O.  149.  Little  is  known  of  Kicomedes  XL 
He  was  applied  to  for  succours  during  the  Cimbrian  war  by  Marius, 
and  died  probably  in  the  year  B.C.  91.  His  son  Nicomedes  IlL  was 
expelled  by  Mithridates,  but  was  restored  by  the  Romans,  and 
expelled  again  b.c.  88.  At  the  peace  in  B.c.  84  he  was  a  second  time 
restored,  and  dying  in  B.C.  74,  he  left  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans  as 
his  heirs. 

Bitbynia  as  a  Roman  province  is  thrown  quite  into  the  shade  till 
the  time  of  Trajan,  when  Pliny  the  yoimger  presided  over  it,  and 
from  his  epistles  we  derive  a  good  deal  of  information  respecting  its 
condition  at  that  time.  In  the  division  of  Augustus  it  was  one^  of 
the  Proconsulares  Provincise,  that  is,  one  of  those  provinces  which 
were  left  to  the  senate  and  the  people  (Dio.  53,  12;  Straboi.  17; 
Tacitus  '  AnnaL'  xvi.  18) ;  but  Pliny's  appointment  was  due  to  his 
intimacy  with  the  emperor,  with  whom  he  corresponded  familiarly 
on  the  afiairs  of  the  province.  He  found  near  Nicomedeia  a  foss  . 
commenced  by  a  king  of  Persia  probably  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating 
the  neighbouring  lands,  and  he  endeavoured  to  induce  the  emperor 
to  turn  it  into  a  canal  between  the  Lake  of  Nicomedeia  and  the  sea : 
Trajan  seems  to  have  been  inclined  to  adopt  his  suggestion.  ('  Epist.'  z. 
50,  69.)  In  his  46th  '  Epist.'  L  10,  he  asks  Trajan  for  an  '  aquilez'  to 
complete  the  aqueduct  commenced  by  the  Nicomedians,  and  appears 
in  general  to  have  been  a  great  benefactor  of  the  province. 

It  was  on  the  plain  of  Nicsea  that  the  Sultan  Solyman  cut  to  pieces 
the  army  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  its  proximity  to  Constantinople 
has  made  this  district  the  scene  of  many  important  events  in  modem 
history.     [NiOJBA.] 

BITLIS,  a  town  in  Turkish  Armenia,  situated  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  a  long  rocky  ravine  which  separates  the  Kerku  Moun- 
tains from  the  Nimrud-Dagh  in  a  deep  valley  traversed  by  the 
Bitlis  River,  ouq  of  the  h^-waters  of  the  Tigris,  at  a  distance 
of  about  120  miles  S.E.  from  Erz-rum,  and  12  ni&es  S.W.  from  the 
western  angle  of  Lake  Wan.  Three  ravines  each  traversed  by  a 
stream  open  into  the  valley,  one  already  mentioned  from  the  north- 
west, another  from  the  west,  and  a  third  from  the  east;  and  at  their 
junction  with  the  main  valley  the  town  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of 
5156  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  rises  an  abrupt 
rock  50  or  60  feet  high,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a 
castle,  the  residence  of  the  former  Begs  of  Bitlis.  The  only  access 
to  the  castle  is  by  a  narrow  steep  passage  strongly  defended  by  gates. 
The  external  wall  which  runs  round  the  edge  of  the  rock  and  is 
30  feet  high  above  its  level  platform,  is  solidly  built  and  loopholed, 
but  within  this  inolosure  there  is  nothing  bat  a  heap  of  rmna.  At 
the  eastern  base  of  the  castle  rock  are  tiie  bazaars,  which  are  low, 
dark,  ill-built,  and  dirty,  but  well  stocked  and  generally  much 
crowded,  as  Bitlis  is  one  of  the  chief  marts  for  the  imports  and 
exports  of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan.  The  bazaars  are  lighted  only 
by  perforations  at  intervals  in  the  roof,  which  is  terraced  over  and 
used  as  a  highway  for  foot  passengers.  Near  the  bazaars  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  the  slaughterhouses,  haunted  by  mansy 
dogsi,  and  reeking  with  offensive  effluvia.  The  streets  run  along  the 
streams  and  up  the  ravines,  giving  an  irreg^ular  and  straggling  form 
to  the  town,  which  covers  a  considerable  areSt  ^  the  buildings  are 
interspersed  with  numerous  orchards  and  gardens,  which  smile  in 
singular  contrast  with  the  bare  limestone  mountains  that  rise  on 
every  side  to  the  height  of  about  2000  feet  above  the  valley.  The 
streams  are  crossed  by  single-arched  bridges  sufficiently  numerous 
to  afford  a  ready  passage  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another. 

The  houses  are  all  built  of  stone  and  flat  roofed.  The  best  of 
them  stand  high  up  the  declivities,  and  are  ornamented  with  latge 
arched  windows,  trellis-work,  and  porticoes.  The  stone  used  in 
building  is  a  soft  volcanic  rook  which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood, 
OERieciaUy  in  the  north-west  ravine;  it  is  out  into  square  blocks 
which  are  cemented  with  mud ;  only  a  few  of  the  houses  are  pointed 
with  lime  cement.  There  are  two  good  khans  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  merohants,  three  mosques  with  minarets,  twelve  tekiyehs, 
or  convents  of  Howling  Dervishes,  and  four  Armenian  churches. 
The  population  of  the  town  consists  of  about  2000  Mohammedan, 
700  Armenian,  and  40  Jacobite  families.  The  princii>al  building  in 
Bitlis  is  the  fortified  residence  erected  by  Sherif  Beg  in  1836,  on  the 
l«vel  ranimit  of  ft  mountain  spur  that  runs  half  way  aoross  the 


mouth  of  the  eastern  ravine,  and  is  5475  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a 
rude  but  extensive  structure,  consisting  of  a  quadrangle  two  stories 
high,  built  round  a  court  which  contuns  a  copious  fountain.  The 
ground-floor  is  used  for  stables  and  store-houses;  the  upper  rooms  are 
entered  fr*om  an  open  gallery  overlooking  the  coui-t,  and  are  used  as 
sitting  and  receiving  rooms,  harem,  &o.  The  windows  are  all  on 
the  outer  walls  of  the  building,  and  command  extensive  views. 
From  this  frx>wning  castle  which  commands  the  town  on  the  west 
and  the  eastern  ravine,  Sherif  Beg  held  Bitlis  and  its  territory 
(containing  80  villages,  and  forming  about  one-third  of  the  pashalic 
of  Mush)  in  defiance  of  the  Sultan  for  several  years.  The  position 
of  this  fortress  as  given  in  the  *  Royal  Geographical  Journal,*  vol.  x,, 
is  88°  23'  54"  N.  lat,  42''  4'  45"  E.  long. ;  on  the  map  in  Dr.  Layard's 
'  Nineveh  and  Babylon,'  the  town  is  placed  8'  or  9'  farther  east. 

In  point  of  trade  Bitlis  is  an  important  place.  The  exports  are 
chiefly  galls,  honey,  wax,  wool,  and  gum  tragacanth  from  the  mountains 
of  Kurdistan  and  Armenia,  carpets  and  cotton  stuffs  woven  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  and  dyed  here  in  most  brilliant  colours. 
The  dyes  of  Bitlis  are  celebrated  for  their  brilliancy ;  they  are  mado 
frY>m  mountain  herbs,  and  from  indigo,  yellow  berries,  and  other 
materials  which  are  imported.  The  raw  cotton  used  in  their  manu- 
fisuitures  is  brought  from  the  districts  of  Elharzan  and  Shirwan 
(which  also  supply  madder),  and  some  of  it  is  imported  from  IChoi, 
in  Persia.  It  ia  spun  by  hand ;  and  several  hundred  thousand  short 
heavy  calico  pieces  are  manufactured  throughout  the  country,  of  which 
Bitlis  is  the  centre,  and  sent  here  to  be  dyed.  The  favourite  colours 
among  the  Kurds  are  a  dull  deep  red,  and  a  bright  yellow  mingled 
or  striped  with  black.  The  carpets  are  of  a  rich  soft  texture  with 
patterns  displaying  considerable  elegance  and  taste ;  they  are  much 
esteemed  in  Turkey.  Manchester  goods,  including  unbleached  calicoes, 
shawls,  and  prints ;  gay-coloured  silks  and  satins,  some  woollen  clothes 
and  coarse  cutlery  are  comprised  in  the  list  of  British  goods  sold  in  the 
bazaars.  The  manufactures  of  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Diyar-Bekr 
are  more  extensively  used. 

Bitlis  is  said  to  be  an  ancient  place.  Until  lately  it  was  go  veined  by 
Kurdish  Begs,  who  were  but  little  under  the  control  of  the  Porte, 
Sherif  Beg,  the  last  of  these  lawless  chiefs,  was  exiled  to  Constanti- 
nople in  1849,  after  the  so-called  subjugation  of  the  Kurds  by  Reshid 
Pasha,  and  the  town  is  now  governed  under  the  Pasha  of  Mush. 

BITONTO.     [Bari.] 

BITTON.    [Gloucebtkrshibb.] 

BIYSK.    [Siberia;  Tomsk.] 

BLABY,  Leicestershire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  of  Blaby  and  hundred  of  Guthlaxton,  is  situated  in 
52"  84'  N.  lat.,  1"  10'  W.  long.,  4^  miles  S.W.  from  Leicester,  and 
98  miles  N.W.  from  London :  the  population  of  the  entire  parish, 
including  the  chapelry  of  Countesthorpe,  in  1851  was  1952;  that  of 
Blaby  alone  was  1003.  The  living  is  a  rectoiy  held  with  the  curacy 
of  Countesthorpe  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester  and  diocese  of 
Peterborough.  Blaby  Poor-Law  Union  contains  22  parishes  and 
townships  with  an  area  of  82,024  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
14,190. 

The  inhabitants  of  Blaby  are  generally  engaged  as  frame-work 
knitters ;  some  are  employed  in  glove-making.  The  paiish  church  is 
a  fine  old  building  of  tne  early  English  style.  The  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists and  Baptists  have  places  of  woi-ship.  The  National  school, 
erected  in  1849,  is  a  very  ornamental  edifice.  In  addition  to  the 
facilities  for  transporting  goods  afforded  by  the  Midland  railway,  the 
Wigstown  station  of  winch  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Blaby, 
water  carriage  is  obtained  by  a  canal  which  passes  through  a  part  of 
the  lordship. 

BLACKBURN,  Lancashire,  a  manufacturing  town,  parliamentary 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hun- 
dred of  Blackburn,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  parish,  on  both  sides 
of  a  brook  called  in  Domesday  Book  '  Blachebume,'  in  53°  45'  N.  lat., 
2°  30'  W.  long.;  21  miles  N.N.W.  fit)m  Manchester  by  railway,  209 
miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  209  miles  from  London 
by  the  North-Westem  railway  vi&  Trent  Valley :  the  population  of 
the  mtmicipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  with  which  the  township 
is  co-extensive,  was  46,536  in  1851.  BUuskbum  returns  two  members 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconiy  and  diocese  of  Manchester.  Blackburn  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  24  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  83,159  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  90,739. 

The  parish  of  Blackburn  extends  nearly  14  miles  in  length  and  10 
miles  in  breadth.  It  contains  17  townships  and  6  chapelries.  The  hun- 
dred of  Blackburn  comprises  four  whole  parishes — ^Blackburn,  Chipping, 
Ribchester,  and  Whalley,  with  parts  of  Bury  and  Metton,  altogether 
containing  80  townships. 

The  town  of  Blackburn  is  sheltered  by  a  range  of  hills,  which 
stretch  from  the  north-east  to  the  north-west  as  far  as  BiUinge  TTill, 
The  older  parts  of  the  town  are  irregularly  built ;  but  within  the  last 
twelve  ^ears  great  improvements  have  been  effected  by  widening  and 
improvmg  the  streets,  erecting  a  new  town-hall,  market-house, 
slaughter-houses,  gas-works,  water-works,  &a  The  town  is  now  well 
lighted  and  supplied  with  water. 

There  are  few  public  edifices  in  Blackburn  except  those  whioh  are 
lued  for  religious  worship.    The  parish  churoh,  St.  Mary's  is  of  very 
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aaeieiit  foundation,  having  been  built  and  endowed  before  the 
Korman  Conoueet.  This  atruoture  waa  takan  down  in  1819  and 
rebuilt  upon  tne  site  of  the  old  Glrammar  school ;  and  in  1831,  a  few 
yean  after  it  waa  finished,  the  new  edifice  was  partially  destroyed  by 
an  accidental  fire :  it  is  again  restored,  and  is  much  admired  for  its 
architectural  beauty.  About  12  new  bhurehes  have  been  erected  in  the 
parish  during  the  fast  thirty  years,  in  which  considerable  assistance 
was  giyen  by  tlie  Conmussioners  for  building  New  Churches,  the 
Diocesan  Society  for  the  same  object,  and  by  other  public  bodies. 
The  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan,  PrimitiTe,  and  Association 
Methodists,  United  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Swedenboxgians,  and 
Boman  Catholica  have  places  of  worahip. 

The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  and  endowed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  has  50  goTemors,  who  are  incorporated  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  an  inoome  from  endowment  of  120Z.  a  year,  a  char- 
ter which  describes  the  school  as  "free  to  all  the  world,"  and  a  master, 
but  in  1861  there  were  no  scholars.  The  school-house  is  a  neat  stone 
building  in  the  Eliaabethan  style,  erected  about  thirty  years  sinoe. 
A  Charity  school  for  girls,  founded  by  a  benevolent  individual  of  the 
name  of  Leyland,  provides  clothing  and  instruction  for  90  girls.  The 
United  Blackburn  National  and  Sunday  school  Society  has  a  consider- 
able number  of  schools  under  its  superintendence.  There  are  various 
other  elementary  schools.  The  Independent  academy  at  Blackburn 
for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministzy  has  been  removed, 
and  is  now  incorporated  with  the  Lancai^ire  Independent  college  at 
Withington,  near  Manchester.  There  are  in  Blackburn  a  mechanics 
institute,  a  laige  subscription  library,  a  small  theatre,  and  a  few 
other  buildings  devoted  to  amusements.  A  cloth-hall,  mtuated  on 
one  side  of  Fleming  Square,  is  appropriated  to  the  fairs  of  woollen 
doth,  which  take  place  at  stated  times  of  the  year.  Among  the  older 
buildings  of  the  town  and  its  environs  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
old  Manor  House,  called  Audley  Hall,  and  an  ancient  mansion  known 
as  Old  Samlesbury  HalL 

The  town  of  Blackburn  depends-entirely  oA  trade  for  Hq  prosperity. 
Aa  fiir  back.a»-1650  it  produced  the  *  Blackburn  checks,'  a  species  of 
doth  consisting  of  a  linen  warp  and  cotton  woof,  one  or  both  of 
which  being  dyed  in  the  thread  gave  to  the  piece  when  woven  a 
striped  or  checked  appearance.  This  fabric  was  afterwards  super- 
seded by  another,  the  'Blackburn  grays,'  so  called  because  the 
materials  of  which  it  was  composed  were  not  dyed  but  sent  to  the 
printers  unbleached,  or  as  it  is  technically  described,  in  the  gray 
state,  in  order  to  have  the  patterns  stamped  upon  them.    For  a  long 

gsriod  the  chief  artide  manufSturtured  here  was  calicoes,  for  which  the 
lackbum  weavers  were  odebrated.  This  branch  of  trade  is  now 
transferred  to  the  power  looms,  and  the  remnant  of  hand-loom 
weavers  are  chiefly  employed  in  making  low-priced  muslins.  From 
statistics  collected  in  1850  it  appears  that  there  were  then  from  50,000 
to  60,000  pieces  of  cotton  goods  manufactured  each  week  in  Black- 
bum  and  its  vicinity,  on  which  above  10,000  persons  were  employed. 
The  annual  value  of  the  goods  produced  was  supposed  to  exceed 
2,000,000^  About  100,000  spindles  were  employed  in  cotton  spin- 
ning, producing  about  100,000  pounds  of  yam  weddy,  at  40  hanks  to 
the  pound. 

The  commerce  of  Bladcbum  has  every  advantage  of  water  carriage 
by  means  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  which  passes  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  opening  to  the  inhabitants  a  direct  communication 
between  the  eastem  and  westem  seaa.  Coal  and  lime  are  abundant 
in  the  vicinity.  Bailways  a£ford  great  accommodation  to  Blackburn, 
connecting  it  on  the  east  with  Burnley  and  the  West  Riding,  on  the 
west  with  Preston  and  Liverpool,  and  on  the  south  with  Bolton  and 
Manchester.  The  East  Lancashire  and  the  Bolton  and  Clitheroe 
railway  companies  have  stations  in  the  town.  A  county  court  is 
held  in  Blackburn.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  the  market^ays ; 
fortnightly  fain  for  cattle  are  held  from  the  beginning  of  February 
till  Michadmas;  and  annual  fairs  for  cattle,  Yorkshire  doths,  Ao., 
are  held  on  May  12th  and  October  17th. 

BLACKHEATH.    [Kbht.] 

BLACKISTON.    [South  Australia.] 

BLACKNESS,  Linlithgowshire,  Scotland,  a  sea^de  village  in  the 
parish  of  Carriden,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Forth,  in  56**  1'  N.  lat, 
8*  80'  W.  long.,  about  18  miles  W.  from  Edinburgh.  This  place 
appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  station ;  a  stone  with  an  eagle  on  it 
and  a  Vespasian  of  gold  have  been  found  here,  with  axes  and  other 
instraments  and  several  vases,  evidently  Roman.  At  one  time  this 
was  the  port  of  Linlithgow  and  had  a  good  trade,  but  a  few  bricks 
and  tiles  are  now  the  onlyshipments,  and  some  lime  and  manure  the 
only  artides  of  import  The  narbour  is  in  ruins.  Blackness  Castle, 
which  stands  on  the  point  of  a  small  peninsula  projecting  from  the 
village  into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  was  the  prindpal  state  prison  in 
Scotland  during  the  reign  of  James  YI.  At  the  Union  this  was  one 
of  the  four  forts  agreed  to  be  kept  up  in  Scotland,  but  the  defences 
consist  merdy  of  a  wall  with  a  few  port-holes  and  two  irregular  lofty 
towers. 

BLACKPOOL,  Lancashire,  a  village  in  the  towndiip  of  Layton 
with  Warbreck,  pai*iiB^  of  Bispham  and  hundred  of  Amoundemess,  is 
situated  on  the  coast  between  the  sestuaries  of  the  rivers  Ribble  and 
Wyre,  in  58*  49'  N.  lat.,  8*  8'  W.  long.,  27  miles  aS.W.  finim  Lan- 
caster, 285  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  210^  miles 


by  the  North-Westem  railway.  Blackpool  contained  in  1851  a  popo* 
lation  of  1664 ;  this  number,  fi^)m  the  season  of  the  year  at  which 
the  Census  was  taken,  included  few  visitors  for  lea-bathing:  the 
number  of  visitors  present  at  one  time  in  the  bathing  aeaaon  Tuia 
from  2000  to  6000.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Lancaster  and  diocese  of  Mandiester. 

The  name  of  Blackpool  is  derived  from  a  dark  peaty-eolotued 
stream,  or  *  pul,*  at  the  south  end  of  the  villaga  Its  sitoatum  gires  it 
many  advantages  over  other  watering-places  along  the  same  coast  Iti 
elevation  above  the  sea  at  low  water  is  considerable.  In  dear  weather 
the  promontory  of  Fumess,  the  Cumberland  EUlls,  and  the  moimtaiiii 
of  North  Wales  are  distinctly  visible,  and  at  times  the  Isle  of  Ku 
may  be  seen.  Blackpool  is  recommended  to  visiton  by  the  fine  hiri 
sands  and  by  the  healthy  bracing  air,  which  however  is  too  keen  for 
persons  labouring  under  some  complaints.  Many  of  the  natire 
inhabitants  attain  a  great  age.  A  range  of  lofty  houses  about  a  mik 
in  length  faces  the  sea.  There  are  several  large  hotds,  some  of  which 
occupy  commanding  positions  near  the  water  side.  A  broad  terrace 
walk  used  as  a  promenade  runs  along  the  edge  of  a  steep  bank  wfaidi 
keeps  off  the  tide.  A  news-room  and  a  Kbrarjr  are  kept  open  daring 
the  bathing  season.  The  church  was  erected  in  1821 :  it  aecom- 
modates  about  1000  persons.  The  Wedeyan  Methodists  and 
Independents  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  National  idiooli 
for  boys  and  girls.  The  Preston  atnd  Wyre  railway  has  a  handsome 
station  in  the  village.  No  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  Bladpool; 
but  those  persons  who  are  not  engaged  in  attending  upon  TisHon 
find  employment  in  the  fidiing^boats  or  in  the  fidda. 

The  hdghts  north  of  Blackpool  are  composed  of  clay  and  miiL 
Fragments  of  these  di£b  which  fall  upon  the  beach  are  in  process  of 
time,  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  salt  water,  converted  into  a  kind  of 
pudding-stone,  which  is  used  by  fiurmers  and  others  in  the  con* 
struction  of  gate-posts  and  for  other  similar  purposes.  The  sea  hu 
made  oondderable  encroachments  on  the  clay  difb  to  the  northward 
of  the  village.  A  laige  stone  on  the  sands  above  half  a  mile  from  ^ 
shore,  called  Penny  Stone,  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  where  a  pu}lli^ 
house  once  stood. 

BLACKROD.    [Lavoashibs.] 

BLACK  SEA  (Kara  Denia  in  Turkish,  Tdieriago  Mor^  in  Bnasiao, 
Schwarzes  Meer  in  German)  is  ssdd  to  have  reodved  its  name  fromihs 
Turks,  who,  being  accustomed  only  to  the  navigation  of  the  Aivhi- 
pelago,  where  the  numerous  islands  and  their  convenient  ports  offend 
many  places  of  refuge  in  case  of  danger,  found  the  traversing  of  sach 
an  open  expanse  of  water,  which  is  sometimes  subject  to  heavy  stonns, 
vexy  perilous,  and  accordingly  they  expressed  their  fears  by  the  epithet 
'  black.'  The  original  name  of  the  sea  seems  to  have  been  Axm, 
which  the  (Greeks  disliking,  aa  it  resembled  a  word  in  their  language 
(A^tivos)  that  meant  'inhospitable,'  changed  to  Euxme  ((Htavt\ 
*  hospitable.*  The  dteration  was  dictated  by  some  such  supentitioaa 
notion  probably,  as  made  the  Romans  change  Mdeventam  into  Bene- 
ventum ;  but  the  common  explanation  is  that  the  first  name  was 
expresdve  of  the  dangers  encountered  by  the  early  Greek  navigaton 
from  the  stormy  navigation  of  the  sea  and  ftom  the  barbarouB  tribes 
that  dwelt  on  its  diores,  and  that  afterwards,  when  the  art  of  naTigip 
tion  had  been  improved,  and  they  had  succeeded  in  eatablishing 
numerous  colonies  on  its  shores,  they  changed  its  name  to  Eoxin^ 
This  nnsatisfkctory  explanation  of  the  name,  like  many  othen  of  ths 
kind,  must  be  attributed  to  the  fondness  of  the  Qreeka  fortonuDg 
every  foreign  name  into  one  that  had  a  resemblance  to  some  term  in 
their  own  language,  and  consequently  thus  became  significant  It  a 
highly  probable  that  the  original  name  was  descriptive  in  Mm« 
primitive  tongue  unintelligible  to  the  Greeks;  the  first  part  of  ^ 
word  contains  a  very  widespread  and  very  andent  root,  expresnw  of 
'water.'  The  Greeks  sometimes  called  this  sea  simply  Pontes, or 
the  sea.  , 

The  Black  Sea  divides  the  southern  provinces  of  Buana  bm 
Anatolia,  or  Asia  Minor,  and  extends  in  length,  east  and  wes^  ahowt 
720  miles,  from  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Buigaa  in  R«°»ili  totte 
mouth  of  the  Choruk-Su,  near  Batum  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  bettrem 
iV  and  46*  40'  N.  lat.,  28*  and  iV  80'  E.  long.  I<»  greatest  brr-dth 
is  on  the  west,  between  the  aestuaiy  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  mouth  oi 
the  Sakariyeh,  880  miles ;  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  nairowedby  tiie 
projecting  peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  the  narrowest  part,  w^'^ 
capes  Aia  and  Kerempe,  hardly  exceeds  160  miles,  but  fartiier  easij 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Yeshil  and  the  southern  end  of  the  S»u* 
of  Yenikal^,  the  width  increases  to  260  miles;  it  then  rapidiy 
diminishes,  and  on  the  meridian  of  Trebiaond  near  its  eutera 
extremity,  the  distance  between  that  dty  and  the  Circaaman  shore  a 
only  about  170  miles.  The  area  covered  by  the  Black  Sea  w  aboirt 
170,000  square  miles  (not  induding  the  Sea  of  Asof).  It  m««^^ 
than  the  North  Sea  and  only  a  littie  larger  in  aiea  than  ui« 
Baltic.  ,    01—;+  Af 

The  Black  Sea  is  connected  with  the  Sea  of  Aaof  by  **;?  Strsrt  w 
Yenikd^  (called  also  the  Strait  of  Eafia  and  the  Strait  of  Kertscn;, 
and  with  the  Archipelago  and  the  Mediterranean  by-the  Bo^p^ 
the  Sea  of  Marmara,  and  the  Daidandles.  By  the  first  ^Tf^f 
the  drdnage  of  a  part  of  Southern  Russia,  and  by  the  second  it ««»(« 
off  the  surplus  waters  which  are  not  lost  by  evaporation. 

WHJi  the  exception  of  the  Hoang-Hai  (or  Yellow  Sea)  there  » 
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probably  no  portion  of  the  ocean  which  reoeires  the  drainage  of  a 
gTMter  extent  of  country  than  the  Black  Sea.  By  far  the  greatest 
part  of  its  basin  belongs  to  Europe.  This  portion  may  be  indicated 
by  lines  drawn  from  Constantinople  to  the  sources  of  the  Inn,  thence 
to  those  of  the  Dnieper,  and  then  to  those  of  the  Medwidiosa,  a 
branch  of  the  Don  rismg  near  Saratow.  From  Saratow  the  boundary 
runs  near  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  approaching  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  at  the  sources  of  tne  Manish,  terminates  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  countries  included  by  these  lines 
occupy  an  area  exceeding  860,000  square  miles,  and  consequently 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  surface  of  Europe.  This  extensive 
surface  is  drained  b^  nimierous  large  riyers,  among  which  are  the 
Danube  and  the  Dnieper,  the  largest  rivers  of  Europe,  if  we  except 
the  Volga.  That  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Black  Sea  which  is 
oon8ider«d  as  lying  in  Asia  probably  contains  somewhat  less  than 
100,000  square  iniles.  A  large  portion  of  the  drainage  of  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Caucasus  is  carried  into  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Kuban ;  on 
the  western  slope  there  are  no  riyers  worth  naming,  except  the  Rion, 
or  Phasis.  South  of  the  Phasis  the  basin  of  the  sea  extends  still 
only  a  little  way  from  the  shore,  merely  including  the  basin  of  the 
Choruk-Su,  which  drains  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Armenian 
continuations  of  the  Anti-Taurus.  In  Asia  Minor  the  basin  of  the 
Black  Sea  includes  all  the  countries  drained  by  the  Teshil,  the  Kizil, 
the  Sakariyeh,  and  numerous  other  rivers,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
range  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  which  runs  southward  from  the  Almali- 
Dagh  to  the  Aijish-Dagh,  near  Kaasariyeh.  Thence  the  boundary 
sweeps  rotmd  to  the  nor^-west  at  a  little  distance  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  ElizQ,  along  the  Kojah-Dagh ;  then  to  the  west  along  the 
Karajah-Dagh  to  the  Emir-Dagh  and  the  highlands  that  oonnect  tiiis 
range  with  the  Morad-Dagh.  .  Here  the  boundary  takes  a  northern 
direction  along  the  crest  of  a  secondary  range  that  strikes  Moimt 
Olympus  about  50  miles  west  of  the  Sakariyeh;  it  then  follows  at  a 
small  distance  Uie  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  and  terminates  on 
the  Bosporos,  or  Strait  of  Constantinople. 

As  the  basin  of  the  sea  comprehends  960,000  square  miles,  and  its 
surface  only  170,000  square  miles,  it  follows  that  each  square  mile  of 
this  sea  receives  the  drainage  of  54  square  miles,  besides  the  rain-fall 
on  its  own  area.  This  will  account  for  the  small  degree  of  saltness  of 
its  waters.  Their  specific  gravity  compared  with  that  of  fresh-water 
is  1142  to  1000.  The  water  of  the  Atlantic  is  1288 ;  but  it  contains 
more  salt  than  the  water  of  the  Baltic,  the  specific  gravity  of  which 
is  only  about  1089  or  1042. 

The  shores  of  the  Euxine  present  a  very  varied  aspect  From  the 
Bosporus  eastward  the  coast  is  rather  low  as  far  as  Cape  Baba,  though 
the  lulls  are  never  far  from  the  coast.  From  Cape  Baba  to  Cape 
Karempe  (Carambis),  and  hence  to  Sinup  (Sinope),  and  even  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kizil  the  highlands  advance  dose  to  the,  shore :  then 
follows  as  far  as  Cape  Yasoun  (the  Jasonium  of  the  Qreek  geogra- 
phers) a  low  shore,  the  formation  of  which  Ib  ascribed  to  the  adluvial 
deposits  of  the  three  rivers,  the  Kizil,  the  Teshil,  and  the  Thermeh, 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  sea  within  these  limits.  To  the  east 
of  Cape  Tasoun,  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bion,  and  hence  to  Anapa,  to 
which  place  the  western  extremity  of  Mount  Caucasus  extends,  the 
coast  is  alternately  low  and  high,  the  ofiEsets  of  the  mountains  which 
inclose  the  sea  at  no  great  distance  advancing  frequently  to  the  very 
shores.  The  shores  of  the  island  of  Taman,  which  on  the  west 
advances  to  the  Strait  of  Tenikal^,  are  very  low  and  marshy.  But 
though  the  peninsula  of  Kertch,  which  forms  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  strait>  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation,  the  coast  continues  low 
and  sandy  as  fiur  as  the  town  of  Kafifa.  West  of  Kafia  however  the 
mountain  range  of  the  Taila  rises  to  a  considerable  height  and  skirts 
the  shore  to  Sevastopol,  so  that  in  some  places  to  the  east  of 
Sevastopol  it  rises  to  some  hundred  feet^  and  in  the  promontory  of 
Aia  (the  ancient  Kriou  Metopon)  to  above  1000  feet.  This  Cape  Aia 
is  opposite  Cape  Kerempe  in  Asia  Minor,  and  there  is  a  story,  as  old 
as  Strabo,  that  a  ship  sailing  midway  between  them  is  within  view  of 
both.  This  statement,  as  well  as  that  of  Rennell  in  his  '  Geography 
of  Herodotus'  that  the  highland  of  the  Crimea  is  visible  from 
Carambis,  seems  totally  incredible  when  we  consider  the  distance 
and  that  Cape  Kerempe  is  not  remarkable  for  its  height  The 
remainder  of  the  shore,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  ia  low  and 
sandy,  and  continues  so  to  Mangali  (about  43"  58'  N.  lat),  north  of 
Cape  Shabla,  where  the  western  ofbets  of  the  Balkan  Mountains 
approach  the  sea.  Here  the  shore  becomes  rocky,  but  does  not  rise  so 
high  as  between  the  port  of  Varna  at^  Cape  Emineh.  South  of  this 
cape  the  rocky  shore  continues  to  the  Strait  of  Constantinople,  but 
rises  to  a  moderate  height  only  in  a  few  places. 

The  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  is  neitiier  difacult  nor  dangerous : 
it  is  almost  entirely  free  from  islands  and  rooks.  In  its  whole  extent 
there  is  only  one  small  island,  called  Oulan  Adam,  or  Serpent's 
Island,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Leuk^,  or  AchilUs  Llisula, 
to  whidbi  Thetis,  according  to  the  ancient  legend,  transported  the 
body  of  Achilles.  The  geographical  position  of  Oidan  Adassi,  which 
is  also  called  Zmievoi,  is  45*'  15'  K.  kt,  80**  lO'  E.  long.  There  is  a 
light-house  upon  it,  and  lying  under  45"  15'  N.  lat  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  western  shore.  Rocks  occur  only  near 
Ci^pe  Keipen,  about  60  miles  east  of  the  Bosporus ;  nor  are  shoals 
frequent  They  are  only  found  near  the  Strait  of  Constantinople : 
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also  near  Sinup,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  of  which  the  firsts 
called  the  sands  of  Domusderd,  extend  three  miles,  gradually  deepen- 
ing. In  all  the  other  parts  the  Black  Sea  is  rather  deep,  the  bottom 
of  it  not  having  been  found  with  lines  of  120  and  140  fathoms,  except 
towards  the  coast,  where  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  it  varifA 
from  20  to  80  fathoms,  and  in  many  places,  as  off  Uie  mouth  of  tiie 
Danube,  the  soundings  decrease  so  gradually  and  exactly,  that  the 
distance  frx)m  the  shore  may  be  known  by  soundings  within  half  a 
mile.  It  is  remarkable  that  exactly  in  this  part  of  the  Black  Sea  a 
bank  is  placed  by  Polybius,  which,  as  he  says,  extends  for  more  than 
a  thousand  stadia  in  length,  and  on  which  vessds  often  ran  aground 
by  night  But  Arrian,  in  his  '  Periplus  of  the  Euxine,'  does  not  me&< 
tion  it,  and  we  must,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  suppose  that  Polybius 
was  ndsinformed,  or  else  that  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Danube  have 
in  the  course  of  ages  converted  it  into  dry  limd  and  connected  it  with 
the  continent 

There  is  no  sensible  tide  in  this  sea.  Storms  are  not  uncommon, 
but  they  are  never  of  long  duration.  The  sea  is  however  short  and 
troublesome,  more  especially  about  the  entrance  of  the  channel  of 
Constantinople.  In  summer  the  prevailing  winds  blow  from  north- 
east and  north,  but  in  the  sea  these  winds  are  more  variable  than  in 
the  channel  itself,  where  they  are  almost  constant  during  the  whole 
summer,  and  ships  sometimes  lie  here  wind-bound  for  three  months. 
These  northern  or  north-eastern  winds  extend  as  far  as  the  island  of 
Tenedos  in  the  Archipelago.  In  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  the  winds 
are  often  southerly  and  various. 

Another  disadvantage  to  navigation  arises  from  some  of  the  northern 
ports  being  frozen  up  from  the  end  of  December  or  the  beginniqg  of 
January  to  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March.  This  is 
always  the  case  with  the  ports  between  the  Crimea  and  Odessa.  The 
harbour  of  Odessa  in  not  often  frozen  up,  but  the  navigation  is  ren- 
dered unsafe  during  a  considerable  time  by  drift  ice.  Kafia  is  open 
and  safe  aU  the  year,  thou^  the  Strait  of  Tenikal^  is  completely 
frozen  over,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  is  impracticable 
during  the  whole  winter.  [Azof.]  Sevastopol  and  the  other  ports  of 
the  Crimea  are  never  frozen. 

By  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  is  received  by  the  Black  Sea 
at  its  north-western  comer,  where  the  Dnieper,  Bog,  Dniester,  and 
Danube  fall  into  it  Most  of  the  countries  through  which  these  rivers 
run  are  covered  for  three  or  four  months  of  the  year  with  snow ;  and 
in  spring-time  all  the  moisture  which  has  descended  on  them  during 
the  winter,  and  has  been  preserved  in  a  solid  state,  suddenly  dissolves 
and  descends  xq  the  channels  of  the  rivers  with  great  velocity  and  in 
an  immense  volume.  It  then  produces  a  very  rapid  current  along  the 
western  shores  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper  to  the  channel  of  Con- 
stantinople :  this  current  always  exists,  and  is  strong,  especially  in 
summer,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
winds.  The  accumulation  of  the  waters  towards  the  Strait  of  Con- 
stantinople is  so  great  that  the  Bosporus  is  not  able  to  carry  off  all  of 
it,  and  a  portion  is  pressed  against  the  coast  of  Anatolia,  where  it 
gives  rise  to  another  current  running  eastward,  as  to  which  however 
it  is  not  certain  whether  it  is  constant  or  not  Bennell  is  indined  to 
think  Uiat  a  current  runs  round  the  whole  of  the  Black  Sea  with  a 
vamng  degree  of  velocity,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore. 

Harbours  are  numerous.  The  principal  are  Burgaz  and  Varna ; 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube  [BEsaABABiA ;  Dahttbb]  ;  Akerman,  on 
the  sstuary  or  Liman  of  the  Dniester;  Odessa;  Nicolaiev  and 
Kherson,  on  the  Bog  and  Dnieper ;  the  Bay  of  Kilbum ;  in  the 
Crimea,  Eupatoria  or  Koslow,  Sevastopol,  Balaclava,  and  Kaffa.  On 
tiie  eastern  shore  there  are  a  few  anchorages,  but  no  good  harbour 
except  Batum,  which  is  sheltered  by  the  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the 
d^osits  of  the  Choruk-Su.  [ABMEiriA.]  On  the  coast  of  Anatolia  are 
the  harbours  of  Trebizond,  Tereboli,  Kerasun,  Samsun,  Sinup,  Ineboli, 
Erekli,  and  Kerpen. 

The  Black  Sea  vTas  navigated  at  an  early  period  by  the  Greeks. 
The  discovery  of  the  ohannel  which  leads  to  it  from  the  Archipelago 
is  probably  indicated  by  the  fable  of  Helle  and  Phrixus;  and  .the  first 
voyage  to  it  in  the  expedition  of  Jason.  At  a  later  period  the  Qreeks, 
and  more  especially  the  Ionian  Greeks  of  Miletus,  formed  numerous 
establishments  along  its  shores,  from  which  they  exported  slaves, 
cattle,  and  com  in  great  quantities.  The  ports  of  the  Crimea, 
Pantioapsaum,  and  Theodosia,  and  the  region  near  the  Borysthenes 
exported  large  quantities  of  com  to  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesus, 
which  trade  we  find  mentioned  in  Herodotus  (viL  147)  as  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  B.O.  480.  Under  the  Romans  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  became  pretty  well  known,  and  a  *  Periplus '  or 
survey  of  this  sea  is  among  the  works  attributed  to  Arrian.  ^  In  the 
times  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  Constantinople  drew  from  its  basin 
a  considerable  part  of  its  provision ;  and  in  the  12th  century  the 
Genoese  formed  some  estabushments  on  its  north-eastern  coast,  espo* 
cially  at  Kaffa,  and  carried  on  a  very  active  commerce  overland  witt 
India.  But  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  the  coin 
merce  and  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  were  nearly  annihilated,  theii 
policy  being  averse  to  permitting  foreign  vessels  to  pass  the  Strait  of 
Constantinople.  Thus  the  Black  Sea  remuned  closed  to  sear 
faring  natious  for  two  centuries.  But  when  the  northern  shores  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians  they  wished  to  procure  a  free 
trade  to  the  port?  of  the  Mediterranriin,  and  thoy  obtained  ihi4r 
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object  by  the  treaty  of  Ejdnaiji  in  1774.  The  AuBtrianB  obtained  the 
pnvilflge  of  trading  on  this  sea  in  1784,  and  the  Britiah  and  French 
ships  were  admitted  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  Ordinarily  there  are 
from  600  to  1000  yeasels  of  from  100  to  800  tons  and  imwards 
amiiially  employed  in  the  trade  of  Odessa  and  the  other  Russian 
ports ;  and  a  nearly  equal  number  is  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  great 
com  countries  along  the  Lower  Danube.  There  was  formerly  a  con- 
siderable tfanait  trade  with  Persia  through  the  Russian  port  of  Redout 
Kal^ ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  high  tariff  introduced  by  the  ukase 
of  1831  this  trade  bss  been  diverted  to  the  Turkish  ports  of  Batum 
and  Trebisond.  Steam  packets  ply  regularly  between  Constantinopley 
Vienna,  the  Russian  ports,  Trebizond,  Batum,  and  other  ports.  Trading 
yessels  export  the  com,  hides,  timber,  iron,  and  fiirs  of  Russia,  and 
import  wine,  fruits,  and  the  manufactures  of  England  and  France. 
Between  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  the 
commercial  intercourse  is  not  great;  the  produce  of  the  Anatolian 
shores,  which  consists  of  grain,  timber,  and  copper,  not  being  in 
demand  in  Russia,  which  exports  the  same  conmiodities. 

We  do  not  find  any  notice  of  any  considerable  fishery  being  now 
^carried  on  in  the  Black  Sea»  except  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of 
Yenikald,  where  a  considerable  number  of  sturgeons  are  taken.  The 
great  depth  of  the  sea  and  the  want  of  sand-banks  and  shoals  account 
for  the  absence  of  fisheries.  Strabo  (p.  820,  Casaub.)  describes  the 
p^lamys  as  issuing  from  the  Kaeotis,  the  Sea  of  Azof,  in  shoals,  and 
foUowiog  the  ooast  of  Asia  to  Pharnaoea  and  Trapezus  (Trebizond). 
The  chief  fishery  was  about  Sinope  (Sinub)  and  Byzantium,  which 
latter  town  derived  considerable  wealth  from  the  fishery. 

Some  modem  geographers  have  supposed  that  at  a  very  remote 
period  the  desert  country  which  extends  between  the  Sea  of  Azof  and 
the  northern  part  of  the  Caspian  was  coyered  with  water,  at  which 
time  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  were  united.  [Cabpiav  S&il] 
By  means  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Duna^  and  the  navigable  canals  and 
streams  that  connect  these  rivers,  huige  fleets  of  barks  loaded  with 
com,  salt,  &J0.  ply  during  summer  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Baltia 

(Strabo,  p.  124,  &&, Casaub.;  Rennell,  OniheCompartUivtOeoaraphy 
cf  Wettem  Ana  ;  London  OeographictU  Journal  j  Macgregor^e  Chmmef' 
ci(U  Statittict ;  H'Cullooh's  Commercial  XHcHonary,) 

BL ACKWATER,  the  name  of  several  rivers  in  Ireland,  of  the  more 
important  of  which  we  here  give  a  brief  notice.  1.  The  Bladowater, 
the  chief  river  of  the  ooimty  Cork,  rises  on  the  confines  of  Kerry,  and 
flows  westward  by  Mill  Street,  Mallow,  Lismore,  and  Cappoquin ;  it 
thence  runs  southward  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  at  Youghal, 
between  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Waterford.  The  river  BUckwater 
is  not  navigable  to  anj  considerable  distance  above  its  eestuary  at 
Toughal,  but  the  loss  of  carriage  arising  from  its  rapidity  is  counter^ 
balanced  by  the  gam  of  immense  water-power  which  it  affords  to  the 
rich  com  count^  on  its  north  bank.  On  the  south  its  course  is 
bounded  by  a  continuous  chain  of  lofty  mountains.  The  river's  chief 
feeders  come  from  the  more  open  country  on  the  opposite  bank :  these 
are  the  Alius,  the  Awbeg  (the  'gentle  Midla'  of  Spenser),  the  Fun- 
oheon,  snd  the  Araghlin.  The  scenery  all  along  is  highly  beautiful 
and  picturesque,  presenting  a  succession  of  military  and  eoolesiaBtical 
ruins,  handsome  mansions,  and  richly  timbered  demesnes.  The  Black- 
water  is  celebrated  for  salmon,  although  its  fish  have  not  so  flne  a 
fiavour  as  those  of  the  neighbouring  Lee.  This  is  the  river  to  which 
Spenser  (whose  csstle  of  Eilcolman  stands  near  its  junction  with  the 
Awbeg)  alludes  in  the  lines 

"  Clear  Awniduff,  that  of  the  EngUahmaa 
la  called  Blackwater." 

2.  The  JBlackwater,  a  river  of  the  county  Armagh,  runs  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  from  the  confines  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  and 
flows  by  Blackwater  town  and  Charlemont,  where  it  reaches  the  Ulster 
Canal,  and  falls  into  the  south-westem  extremity  of  Lough  Keagh,  at 
Maghery.  The  Armsgh  Blackwater  is  not  remarkable  for  anything 
except  its  historical  importance,  as  having  long  been  the  boundary 
between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  pale  and  the  independent 
country  of  the  Tyrone  O'Neills. 

There  are  three  other  Blackwater  rivers  in  Ireland.  One  in  the 
County  of  Meath  originates  in  the  streams  that  issue  firom  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Bog  of  Allen,  passes  Eells,  and  falls  into  the  Boyne  at 
Navan ;  another  in  the  county  of  Longford  falls  into  the  Shannon, 
north  of  Lanesborough ;  and  a  third,  which  belongs  to  the  county  of 
Wexford,  reaches  the  sea  at  Bannow  Bay. 

BLACKWATER,  RIVER    [EasBX.] 

BLAINE.    [LomB  Int6risubb.] 

BLAIR  ATHOL.    [Athol.] 

BLAIR-QOWRIE,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  a  buigh  of  barony  in  the 
parish  of  Blair-Gowrie,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ericht, 
which  divides  it  from  the  village  of  Rattray,  in  BB'*  86'  N.  lat.,  S**  17' 
W.  long. ;  distant  about  16  miles  N.N.E.  from  Perth  and  4  miles  N.W. 
from  Cupar :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2914. 

Blair-Gowrie  lies  on  the  east  side  of  a  range  of  hills,  at  the  northern 
boundary  of  Strathmore ;  and  when  seen  from  these  hills,  the  windings 
of  the  Ericht,  of  which  occasional  glimpses  are  obtained,  have  the 
appearance  of  a  number  of  lakes  scattered  over  the  plain.  The 
scenery  of  Blair*GK>wrie  is  extremely  picturesque  and  interesting ; 


and  much  of  the  land  in  the  beautrful  valley  ox  atrathmore  is  voy 
fertile.  There  are  several  plantations  of  wood,  chiefly  Scotch  fir,  in 
the  parish.  The  town  which  was  made  a  buigh  of  barony  by 
Charles  L,  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  which  winds  irregularly  to 
the  bridge  of  Ericht,  and  from  which  other  streets  branch  oS.  The 
town  is  well  lighted  with  gas.  The  puish  church  is  a  handsome 
building,  placed  high  on  the  side  of  a  hiU  at  the  back  of  the  town. 
The  Free  Church,  the  Episcopalians,  and  the  Roman  CathoUca  have 
places  of  worship. 

Flax  spinning  and  weaving  are  carried  on  to  a  oonsidenible  extent. 
The  population  has  increased  largely  in  consequence  of  the  erection 
of  flax-spinning  nulls.  Salmon  fiaHiwg  is  practised  to  a  small  extent 
in  the  Ericht.  A  market  for  cattle  and  grain  is  held  every  alternate 
Wednesday.  There  are  six  annual  fairs.  In  the  parish  were  the 
remains  of  several  stone  cairns,  but  most  of  them  have  been  removed. 
Some  Roman  urns,  bronze  implements  and  coins  have  been  discovered. 

BLAISE-HILL.    [aLOUOBSTEBaHiSE.] 

BLAKENET.    [Gloucibstebshibs  ;  If obvolk.] 

BLANC,  LB.  JIwDBE.] 

BLANC,  MONT,  in  the  system  of  the  Alps,  is  in  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  on  the  bound£ffy-line  between  Savoy  and  Pied- 
mont; it  extends  f^m  S.W.  to  N.E.  between  W  4V  and  45°  54' 
N.  lat.  In  tlus  direction  it  may  have  a  length  of  about  18  miles ;  its 
breadth  varies  firom  5  to  6  miles. 

This  enormous  mass  of  primitive  rook  rises  far  above  the  line  of 
perpetual  congelation,  and  descends  with  great  steepness  and  to  a 
great  depth  on  the  norUi-weet  and  south-east;  the  valleys  which 
bound  the  mountain  on  these  sides  being  only  between  8000  and 
4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  valley  to  the  north-wett 
consists  properly  of  two  valleys,  those  of  Montjoie  and  Ghamomxiz, 
which  are  separated  by  a  lateral  branch  of  the  mountain  for  som0 
distance,  but  afterwards  join  (me  another.  The  valley  of  Chamouniz 
is  the  larger,  and  it  is  the  place  to  which  travellers  commonly  resoit 
to  have  a  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  to  ascend  it;  the  village  of 
Chamounix,  or  the  Prieur^,  which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  valley, 
is  3403  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  valley  to  the  south-eaat 
of  the  mountain  mass,  called  the  valley  of  Entreves,  properiy  eoosistB 
also  of  two  vallejrs,  which  open  one  into  the  other.  The  lowest  point 
of  this  valley  is  Cormaggior,  situated  8900  feet  above  tbe  level  of 
theses. 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  mountain  is  both  unitad  to  and 
separated  from  the  high  mountain  range  which  extends  in  a  southera 
direction  to  the  veiy  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  by  the  Col  de 
Seigne.  This  mountain  pass,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  below  ths 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  rising  to  8074  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
imites  the  valley  of  Bonneval  in  Savoy  with  the  valley  of  Entrevei 
in  Piedmont^  and  presents  one  of  the  grandert  views  of  the  Mont 
Blanc. 

The  northern  extremity  of  the  mountain  is  oonneetad  witii  the 
high  range  which,  running  to  the  east^  separates  the  Yalais  from 
Piedmont;  and  with  another  which,  extending  in  a  north-western 
direction,  divides  Savoy  f^m  the  Valais,  and  terminates  at  no  great 
distance  f^m  the  Ls^e  of  Geneva.  From  the  former  range  it  is 
separated  by  the  Col  Feiret,  a  mountain  pass,  7615  feet  above  the  sea, 
which  connects  the  valley  of  Ferret,  or  Ferrex,  with  that  of  SntreTea 
From  the  range  of  mountains  extending  to  the  Lake  of  Qenera, 
Mont  Blanc  is  divided  by  the  Col  de  Balme,  which  unites  the  vaUqr 
of  Chamouniz  with  that  of  the  Trient  in  the  Yalais^  and  lisea  to 
7562  feet 

The  whole  mountain  mass  inclosed  between  the  YtHejB  and  these 
three  mountain  passes  probably  rises  to  upwards  of  10,000  feet,  and 
as  in  this  parallel  the  snow-line  does  not  extend  beyond  9000  or  9300 
feet,  it  probably  i»  about  1000  feet  abcnre  that  line.  It  is  conae- 
quently  all  covered  with  snow,  except  in  a  few  places  where  the 
steepness  of  the  rock  does  not  allow  the  snow  to  lie.  The  upper 
smface  is  extremely  irregular,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Twka 
rises  from  it,  which  are  called  aiguilles,  or  needles. 

Towards  its  southern  extremity  this  extensive  mass  of  rocks  riies 
to  its  greatest  elevation  in  the  pinnacle  properly  called  Mont  Blsnc, 
which  is  situated  in  45**  41'  52"  N.  lat,  6"  44'  22'  K  long.,  and  attains 
an  elevation  of  15,781  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  the 
highest  point  in  Europe.  When  seen  from  the  north  or  south,  it 
presfflits  the  form  of  a  pyramid ;  tihe  descent  is  nearly  perpendicular 
towards  the  south.  When  seen  from  the  north-east  or  the  vaUey  of 
Chamoimix,  it  resembles  the  back  of  a  dromedary,  and  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  valley  it  is  accordingly  called  Bosse  de  Dromedaire. 

Near  it  rises  the  Aiguille  de  Qoute  to  the  height  of  12,204  feet 
Farther  to  the  north-east  the  Aiguille  du  Midi  attains  12,854  fe^  and 
its  neighbour,  the  Aiguille  de  G^ant,  13,902  feet  Stall  farther  to  the 
north-west  stands  the  AiguiUe  d'Ajgentier,  18,400  feet  high,  and  to 
the  west  of  that  the  Aiguille  de  Dm,  12,460  feet  The  meet  northern 
and  lowest  is  the  Aiguille  de  Tour,  the  sununit  of  which  is  only 
11,086  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  fleveral  more  of 
these  peaks. 

Mont  Blanc  exhibits  all  the  grandeur  of  the  Alps  on  a  laige  soaleu 
High  tapering  pyramids  covered  with  perpetual  anew ;  ttsteosive  fields 
of  ice  split  to  a  great  depth  by  wide  cracks ;  gladsn  o$  grsen  adour 
desoendmg  from  its  sides  between  bare  dark-colonied  perpendicular 
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rookfl^aadBkiriedbyfiwMtooffir^^  and  grottoeg  formed  in  the  mnonoB 
of  perpetual  ioe,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  Tarieties  of  mountain 
Boenerjy  atttaot  great  numbem  of  ourioua  and  soientifio  travellera. 

If  we  are  not  miBtaken,  the  first  description  of  this  mountain  by  an 
English  writer  is  that  of  Riohard  Pooocke^  who,  in  his  trayels  to  the 
east,  being  stmok  by  its  extraordinary  height  and  appearance, 
described  it  in  his  aoeount  of  the  glaciers  of  SwitserlancL  Nearly 
fifty  years  elapsed  after  Pooooke's  desoription  before  it  was  asoended, 
probably  for  the  first  time,  by  Dr.  Paeoard  and  James  Balm%  with 
great  difficulty  and  danger,  in  August  1786.  A  vear  afterwards 
Saussure  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit^  where  he  remained  for 
five  hours,  and  made  a  great  number  of  observationa.  The  pulse  of 
the  whole  oompany,  which  was  composed  of  twelve  persons,  beat  witii 
extreme  quickness,  and  all  of  them  felt  great  thirst  and  exhaustion, 
without  any  desire  to  take  food.  The  colour  of  the  sky  was  dark- 
blue;  the  stars  were  visible  in  the  shade;  the  barometer  sunk  to 
16  inch.  1  line,  while  at  Qeneva  it  stood  at  27  inch.  1  line ;  the  ther- 
mometer indicated  in  the  shade  264°,  <^d  ^  ^^^  "^u^  Sa"",  whilst 
at  Oeneva  it  was  87**  of  Fahrenheit.  Water  consequently  froze  even 
when  exposed  to  the  sun.  Since  Saussure's  ascent  no  very  important 
observationa  have  been  made  on  Mont  Blanc,  although  its  ascent^ 
especially  ot  late  years,  is  become  a  matter  of  almost  every  day 
occurrence. 

BLANCO,  CAPE,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  (20''  46'  26"  N.  lat, 
17°  4'  10"  W.  long.),  is  the  western  extremity  of  a  rocky  ridge,  which 
extends  eastward  into  the  Sahara  to  an  unknown  distance,  and  is 
called  Jebel  el  Bled,  or  the  White  Mountains,  probably  from  their 
colour.  The  cape  itself  terminates  in  a  rocky  but  low  point,  which 
bends  to  the  southward,  and  forms  with  the  shore  a  spacious  harbour, 
called  the  Great  Bay.  A  few  miles  farther  south  is  another  harbour, 
the  Bay  of  Arguin,  which  is  by  many  considered  as  the  extreme  point 
to  which  ancient  navigation  extended. 

Cape-Blanoo  is  remarkable  in  more  than  one  respect.  The  coast  to 
the  north  of  it,  as  far  as  Cape  Geer,  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Atlas  Mountains,  is  rocky,  but  of  very  moderate  elevation  (near  Cape 
Blanoo  ftom  60  to  80  feet)  except  at  a  few  places,  as  at  Cape  Laguedo, 
Cape  Bojador,  and  Cape  Noon,  but  it  is  very  little  broken,  and  contains 
only  a  few  harbours.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  this  coast 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  on  the  globe,  the  sea  and  the  winds  com- 
bining to  the  destruction  of  the  sailor.  Though  nearly  Uie  whole  of 
this  coast  lies  within  the  sphere  of  the  tnSe-winds,  they  do  not 
extend  to  the  shore  itself;  but  to  a  distance  of  about  150  miles  and 
upwards  a  west  wind  always  prevails.  This  is  caused  by  tiie  sands  of 
the  Sahara,  which  when  heated  to  a  high  degree  rarify  the  superin- 
cumbent air,  which  consequently  rises,  and  the  deficiency  thus 
produced  is  chiefly  supplied  with  firesh  air  from  the  sea,  by  which  a 
continual  west  wind  is  produced  along  the  shore.  The  sea  along  the 
whole  coast  is  likewise  in  continual  motion  to  a  distance  of  150  or  180 
miles,  and  this  current  runs  likewise  east,  or  very  little  to  the  south 
of  east,  and  points  nearly  towards  the  land.  In  consequence  of  l^ese 
combined  causes,  many  vessels  are  lost  on  this  shore,  and  the  crews 
fall  into  the  hands  of  tribes  who  are  among  the  most  cruel  and 
barbarous  on  the  globe. 

South  of  Cape  Blanco,  or  rather  of  the  Bay  of  Ai^guin,  the  shores 
are  low  and  sandy  as  &r  as  Cape  Yerde,  and  even  to  &e  mouth  of  tiie 
Rio  Grande.  Here  the  current  is  more  favourable  to  navigators,  as  it 
runs  along  the  shore,  or  rather  in  a  south-western  direction,  the  north- 
east tmde-wind  prevailing  at  the  same  time,  especially  south  of  Cape 
Mirik.  But  here  also  there  are  no  harbours  between  the  Bay  of  Ai^guin 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal 

The  rocks  of  which  Cape  Blanco  oonsists  are  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  calcareous  and  nliceous  sandstone,  in  Ijnes  of  stratification 
dipping  southerly  at  various  inclinations,  some  as  much  as  45  degrees. 
Its  summit  is  partly  covered  with  sand-hills,  blown  from  the  desert  by 
the  winds,  and  partly  with  rocky  eminences.  WiUi  the  exception  of' 
the  sand-hills  which  are  of  recent  formation,  the  whole  smface  is 
covered  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  with  shells  of  aU  dimen- 
sions and  species,  which  are  still  found  in  the  Great  Bay.  These  shells 
are  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  the  fish  in  them  have 
evidently  not  been  used  as  food. 

The  Moors  who  wander  about  the  neighbouring  desert  seldom  visit 
this  pl:ice,  and  only  in  small  numbers  at  a  time ;  but  boats  of  100  to 
150  tons  burden  resort  to  it  from  the  Canary  Islands,  and  carfy  on  a 
lucrative  fishery.  Fresh  water  is  fotmd  about  four  or  five  miles  north 
of  the  Cape. 

(Royal  Oeographieal  Journal,  roL  ii ;  RennelVs  Investiffotion  of  the 
Currents  ;  Jackson's  A  ecowU  of  Morocco  and  Tinibuctoo.) 

BLANDPORD  FORUM,  also  called  BLANDFORD  CHIPPING, 
or  MARKET  BLANDFORD,  Dorsetshire,  a  market-town,  municipal 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Blandford 
Forum  and  hundred  of  Coombs-ditch,  is  situated  on  a  bend  of  the 
river  Stour,  in  50"  51'  N.  lat.,  2'  9'  W.  long.,  distant  16i  miles  N.E. 
from  Dorchester,  and  108  mdles  S.W.  from  London  by  road ;  Wim- 
bome  station  of  the  South-Westem  railway,  which  is  9  miles  frt>m 
Blandford,  is  distant  from  London  115  miles.  The  population  of  the 
municipal  borough  in  1851  was  2504 ;  that  of  the  town  was  8918. 
Blandford  Forum  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  nid  12  ooundUorsy  one 
of  whom  is  mayor.    The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 


Dorset  and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  Blandford  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 88  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  66,590  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  14,798. 

Domesday  Survey  mentions  nine  parcels  named  Bleneford  or 
Blaneford.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  L  the  manor  of  Blandford  Forum 
belonged  to  the  then  Earl  of  Leicester.  It  passed  through  several 
female  heirs  by  marriage  into  various  noble  families,  and  was  in 
possession  of  Henry  Iv.  when  that  prince  ascended  the  throne. 
Edward  IV.  bestowed  the  manor  on  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  IIL  Subsequently  a  portion  of  the 
manor  was  given  to  or  was  purchased  hj  the  corporation.  Blandford 
is  called  a  borough  in  old  records ;  but  it  sent  members  to  Parliament 
only  on  two  occasions,  namely,  in  the  88rd  of  Edward  I.  and  the 
22nd  of  Edward  III.  The  town  received  its  charter  of  incorporation 
as  a  free  borough  from  James  I. 

Blandford  is  situated  in  a  fine  tract  of  pasture-land.  *'  Pasturage 
only,"  says  Mr.  Maton,  ''is  seen  in  this  {Murt  of  the  county,  which 
frt)m  the  multitude  of  cows  fed  on  it  may  truly  be  called  'a  land 
flowing  with  milk.' "  The  river  Stour,  which  flows  on  both  the  south 
and  west  sides  of  the  town,  is  here  of  considerable  width,  and  to 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  six  arches.  The  town  owes  its  present  neat 
appearance  to  the  fires  by  which  it  has  been  repeatedly  devastated. 
It  was  burned  in  Camden's  time,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  in  a  more 
handsome  manner  than  before;  it  was  also  partially  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1676  or  1677,  and  again  in  I7l3.»  In  1781  the  town  was  deso- 
lated by  a  conflagration  in  which  all  the  public  buildings  and  all  but 
forty  of  the  dwelling-houses  were  consumed.  Four  hundred  famines 
were  thus  deprived  of  their  homes.  The  neighbouring  towns  and 
parishes  promptiy  assisted  the  sufferers.  Next  year  an  Act  was  passed 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  town,  and  it  was  ultimately  restored  to 
more  than  its  former  neatness,  the  then  royal  family  giving  substantial 
aid  to  the  work  by  their  contributions.  The  streets  are  regular  and 
well  paved,  and  the  houses  built  imiformly  with  brick.  The  town  is 
lighted  with  gas.  The  town-hall  is  a  neat  building  of  Portiand  stone, 
supported  on  Doric  columns,  with  a  regular  entablature :  near  thid 
building  is  a  pump,  a  marble  panel  over  which  bean  an  inscription, 
dated  in  1760,  commemorative  of  the  fire.  The  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  was  completed  in  1789,  on  the  ruins  of  that 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  a  neat  Grecian  building,  consisting  of  a 
chancel,  body,  two  side  aisles,  and  a  tower  eighty  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola.  The  interior,  which  is  very  neat,  contains 
some  handsome  monuments.  In  the  town  are  a  chapel  for  Inde- 
pendents ;  National  and  Infimt  schools ;  a  mechanics  institute ;  and 
a  savings  bank.    A  county  court  is  held  here. 

It  appears  that  Blandford  had  a  market  vexy  early;  for  in  2nd 
Henry  III.  a  precept  was  directed  to  the  sheriff  that  the  market^ 
which  had  previouidy  been  held  on  Sunday,  should  thenceforward  be 
held  on  Saturday.  Since  that  time  Saturday  has  been  the  market- 
day.  A  fair  was  granted  in  the  85th  of  Edward  I. :  there  are  now 
three  fairs,  chiefly  for  horses,  cattle,  and  cheese,  held  on  March  7th, 
July  10th,  and  November  8tL  By  the  markets  and  fairs,  and  the 
trade  of  wealthy  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  town  ia  chiefly 
supported.  Blandford  was  in  former  times  noted  for  its  manufiscture 
of  band-strings ;  afterwards  for  bone-lace ;  and  until  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  the  finest  point-lace  in  England  was  made  at  Bland- 
ford; it  was  valued  at  802.  per  vard,  and  was  considered  to  be 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  Flanders.  This  also  declined, 
and  the  making  of  shirt-buttons  was  the  only  manufacture  of  im- 
portance in  the  town ;  it  was  principally  carried  on  by  women  and 
children,  but  has  dwindled  away,  owing  to  the  general  use  of  pearl 
buttons. 

A  Grammar  school  founded  at  Milton  Abbas  in  1520,  and  free  to 
sons  of  inhabitants  of  Milton  Abbas,  was  removed  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1785  to  Blandford,  the  old  town  of  Milton  having  been  previously 
destroyed  by  Lord  Dorchester.  Since  the  removal  no  children  have 
been  sent  to  the  school  from  Milton.  The  master  however  reoeives 
boarders  and  day  scholars.  The  income  from  endowment  is  1502.  a 
year :  the  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  72.  There  are  numerous 
minor  charities  in  Blandford.  Archbishop  Wake,  who  was  a  native 
of  the  town,  founded  and  endowed  a  Blue-Coat  school  for  the  instnia 
tion  and  clothing  of  12  boys. 

BLANKENBURG,  a  principality  in  the  north  of  Germany  belong* 
ing  to  the  dukes  of  Brunswick,  and  lying  in  the  region  of  the  Lower 
Hars,  is  bounded  W.  by  the  Hanoverian  and  Prussian  domioions,  N. 
and  S.  by  Prussia,  and  E.  by  Prussia  and  Anhalt  This  principality 
contains  about  144  square  miles,  or  somewliat  less  than  the  county  of 
Rutland.  In  its  northern  parts  it  is  well  cultivated.  The  southern 
district,  which  lies  among  the  Harz  Mountahis  or  adjacent  to  them, 
is  covered  with  forests,  and  contains  valuable  iron  mines  and  marble 
quarries.  The  principality  is  the  personal  property  of  the  dukes  of 
Brunswick,  into  whose  possession  it  came  in  the  year  1690,  as  e 
lapsed  fief  and  earldom,  and  is  estimated  to  produce  a  yearly  revenue 
of  20,0002.  It  was  created  a  prindpaUty  of  the  German  empire  under 
the  name  of  tiie  principality  of  Brunswick-Blankenburg,  in  the  year 
1707.  The  territory  of  the  principality  is  now  included  in  the  curole 
of  Blankenburg  as  part  of  Brunsmck.  The  eircle,  which  has  an  area 
of  about  194  square  miles,  oomprdhends  the  three  bailiwicks  of 
Blankenburg,  Hasselfelde,  and  Walkenried,  In  Which  are  8  town% 
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i  market  ▼illagw,  and  28  yiUagea  and  hamlets,  with  a  population  of 
about  20,000. 

Bkmkenbwrgy  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  the  Han,  at  an  eleyation 
of  782  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  sea,  87  miles  S.S.E.  from  Brunswick, 
about  14  miles  E.  from  the  summit  of  the  Brocken,  in  51**  47'  N. 
lat,  10°  67'  £.  long.,  and  has  about  8500  inhabitants.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  a  gymnasium,  three  churches,  a  town-hall,  an 
hospital,  and  a  storehouse  for  the  deposit  of  the  iron,  marble,  and 
dye-earths  raised  in  the  surrounding  districts.  Upon  the  Blanken- 
stein,  a  rooky  height  1038  feet  above  the  level  of  tiie  sea  and  close  to 
the  town,  is  situated  the  ducal  palace  of  Luisenbuig,  in  which  there 
are  270  apartments,  a  laige  collection  of  paintiugs,  and  other  objects 
of  note.  Tmmediately  bc&w  lies  a  long  and  almost  unbroken  line  of 
sandstone  diffl,  which  is  called  Teufelsmauer,  of  the  wildest  and 
most  grotesque  forms;  it  runs  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and 
spreads  as  far  as  Ballenstadt  in  Anhalt-Bernbuig.  About  half  a  mile 
from  the  town  also  stands  the  lofty  and  romantic  Regenstein,  on  the 
summit  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  spacious  castie,  entirely  hewn. out 
of  the  rock,  besides  a  number  of  caverns,  and  the  splendid  colossal 
rock  called  tiie  Rosstrappe.  Blankenbuxg  was  the  reeidenoe  of  Louis 
afterwards  the  XVIII.  ftx>m  1796  to  1798.  Much  mining  is  carried 
on  in  its  neighbourhood ;  at  Riibeland  on  the  Bode  there  are  iron- 
works and  mills  for  sawing  porphjrry,  marble,  fta 

BLANTTRE.    [Laka&kbhiri.] 

BLARNEY.    [Cork.] 

BLASENDORF.    [Tbahstlvahia.] 

BLAVET.    [MoBBiHAN.] 

BLAYE.    [GiROKDB.] 

BLEAN,  ^ent,  a  scattered  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor>Law 
Union  in  the  parish  of  Blean,  hundiwl  of  Whitstable,  and  lathe  of  St 
Augustine,  is  situated  in  51*"  18'  N.  lat.,  1**  2'  E.  long.,  2  miles  N. 
from  Canterbury,  and  56  miles  E.S.E.  from  London :  the  population 
of  the  parish  in  1851  was  660.  The  living  is  a  vicarsge,  held  with 
St.  Alphage  rectory,  Canterbuij,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
CSantertmiy.  Blean  Poor-Law  Union  contains  16  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  26,547  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  14,572. 
Blean  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  rough  wild  woodland,  which  is  only 
in  part  laid  out  in  coppices.  The  whole  tract  anciently  formed  tiie 
Forest  of  Blean,  but  what  is  now  called  Blean  Forest  lies  somewhat 
to  the  west  of  the  parish.  The  churdh,  dedicated  to  St  Cosmus  and 
St.  Damian,  is  very  small;  it  oontains  several  good  monmnents. 
Blean  is  sometimes  called  in  eccleaiafltical  and  other  official  documents 
St.  Cosmus  and  Damian  in  the  Blean. 

BLECHINQLEY,  or  BLETCHIKaLEY,  Surrey,  a  town  in  the 
parish  of  Blechingley  and  hundred  of  Tandridge,  is  situated  in  51''  12' 
N.  lat,  0"  3'  W.  long.,  distant  20  miles  &  from  London ;  Qodstone 
station  of  the  South-Eastem  railway,  which  is  near  Blechinffley,  is  27 
miles  from  London.  The  entire  parish,  which  includes  theliamlet  of 
Ham  Farm,  contained  in  1841  a  population  of  8546,  including  about 
2000  labourers  (with  their  families)  then  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  South-Eeurtem  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851 
was  1553.  The  living  ia  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey  and 
diocese  of  Winchester. 

At  the  Domesday  Survey  the  manor  (called  then  Blachingelei)  was 
in  possession  of  Richard  de  Tonbridge,  earl  of  Clare.  From  the  23rd 
of  Edward  IIL  the  town  sent  members  to  the  House  of  Commons 
until  it  was  diBfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  A  weekly 
market  was  formerly  held  here,  but  has  long  been  discontinued. 
Two  annual  fairs  are  still  held  on  June  22nd  and  November  2nd ;  to 
the  latter  (granted  by  Edward  I.)  great  numbers  of  horses,  hcss,  and 
lean  cattie  are  brought  from  Scotland  and  Wales.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  In  the  noiig^bourliood  between 
2000  and  3000  tons  of  fuller's  earth  are  annually  raised. 

A  castie  formerly  existed  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  town  on 
the  brow  of  a  hilL  The  castle  belonged  to  Qilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of 
Gloucester,  who  joined  the  disaffected  barons  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IIL,  and  commanded  a  division  of  their  forces  at  the  battie  of  Lewes 
in  1264.  The  king's  forces  destroyed  his  castie  at  Blechingley  in 
revenge  of  the  active  part  he  had  taken  in  this  contest  In  the  ancient 
manor-house,  called  Blechingley  Place,  which  stood  in  Brewer  Street, 
resided  Edward,  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  beheaded  by 
Henry  VIIL 

The  pariah  church,  dedicated  to  St  Uary,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
old  building  in  the  early  English  style.  It  oonslBts  of  a  nave,  with  a 
south  aisle  and  a  double  chancel,  and  a  north  transept  called  Ham 
Chapel,  which  oontains  an  elegant  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Richard  Bensley.  The  south  chancel  is  entireiy  occupied  by  a  magni- 
ficent monument  of  the  first  Sir  Robert  Clayton  and  his  lady,  with  their 
whole-length  figures  in  white  marble.  The  low  square  embattled  tower 
contains  eight  bells.  It  was  formerly  surmounted  by  a  spire,  which 
was  burnt  down  in  1606  and  has  not  been  re-built  lliere  is  a  chapel 
for  Independents.  Near  the  church  is  a  Grammar  school,  founded  in 
1565  for  25  hojn.  The  income  from  endowment  is  232.  a  year,  with 
house  and  garden  for  the  master.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1851 
was  60.  There  are  11  almshouses  at  Blechingley,  and  some  small 
dharities  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

BLEIBERG,  or  BLEYBERG,  on  the  Drave,  a  market-town  in  the 
drolo  of  Yillach  (Upper  Carinthia)  in  lUyria,  and  at  tho  foot  of  the 


Bleybeig,  or  Lead  Mountain,  to  the  south-west  of  the  town  of  YiUacL 
It  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Austrian  mining  departments,  and  iti 
neighbourhood  oontains  valuable  quarries  of  white  and  variegated 
marbles,  copper,  and  lead.  The  lead  here  raised  is  very  pure  and 
excellent  in  quality.  The  lead-mines  yield  annually  between  1700 
and  2000  tons  of  metsL  The  copper-mines  are  also  advantageously 
worked ;  and  about  80  tons  of  red  lead  are  annually  prodaoed.  The 
work  in  the  mines,  and  in  the  numerous  establishments  for  bieakiiig, 
washing,  and  smelting  the  ores  give  constant  employment  to  a  greet 
number  of  hands.  The  town  of  Bleibeig  being  composed  of  five 
villages  spreads  over  a  considerable  sui&oe :  it  contains  a  Catholic 
churah,  a  Lutheran  chapel,  about  600  houses,  and  about  3700 
inhabitants. 

BLENHEIM  (Blindheim),  a  village  on  the  Danube,  not  hr  from 
the  town  of  Hochstadt,  in  the  cirde  of  Suabia  in  Bavaria.  It  was  the 
scene  of  Marlborough's  great  victory  on  the  13th  of  August  1704, 
when  at  the  head  of  the  British  troops,  aided  by  Prince  Eugene  and 
the  Imperialists,  he  totally  defeated  the  French  and  Bavarian  forees 
under  Marshal  Tallard,  who  was  taken  prisoner  with  12,000  of  hu 
troops.  At  Blenheim  also  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  French 
in  the  year  1800. 

BLENHEIM.    [OzroRDSHiR&l 

BLESSINQTON.    [WicKLOW.J 

BLIDAH.    [ALaiBOi] 

BLISHNI  ISLANDS.    [ALBUTiiLH  Isulhds.] 

BLISWORTH      [NOBTHAMFrONSHIBB.] 

BLOCKLEY.    [WoBcasiiBSHiBS.} 

BLOFIELD,  Norfolk,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Unica, 
in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Blofield,  is  pleasantiy  situated  on  the 
lea  bank  of  the  river  Yare,  in  52*'  37'  N.  lat,  1**  25'  E.  long.,  7  miles 
K  from  Norwich,  and  115  miles  N.E.  from  London  by  road ;  Bnmdall 
station  of  the  Norwich  and  Yarmouth  railway,  which  is  132  mBea 
from  London,  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Blofield  :  the  population 
of  the  parish  in  1851  was  1173.  The  living  is  a  recto^  in  tiie  ardi- 
deaconrv  and  diocese  of  Norwich.  Blofield  Poor-Law  Union  oontaini 
32  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  44,619  acres,  and  a  popa- 
Ution  in  1851  of  11,574. 

The  inhabitants  of  Blofield  are  chiefly  agrieulturaL  The  church  ia 
a  neat  building.  There  is  an  endowed  Free  school  for  10  boys;  and 
there  are  some  parochial  charities  of  no  great  importance.  The  Union 
workhouse  will  contain  250  inmates.  Petty  sessions  are  held  at 
Blofield.  An  annual  statute  hiring  frur  is  held  a  few  days  before 
Michaelmas. 

BLOIS,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Loir«t-Cher,  in  France, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  in  47*"  35'  N.  lat,  l**  20'  E  long., 
and  on  the  railway  leading  from  Orleans  to  Tours,  from  eadi  of  ^Huch 
cities  it  is  distant  about  86  miles :  the  population  is  16,156.  The 
situation  of  Bloia,  on  the  summit  and  slope  of  a  hill,  naturally  divides 
it  into  an  upper  and  lower  town.  The  upper  town  is  ill  built ;  the 
streets  are  very  steep  and  narrow,  but  kept  clean  by  water  frx>m  the 
public  fountains,  which  are  supplied  by  means  of  a  fine  aqueductw 
On  the  sununit  of  the  hill  stands  a  casUe,  which  was  originally  baih 
by  the  counts  of  Blois,  and  ia  now  used  as  a  barracL  The  present 
structure  was  erected  at  different  periods:  the  eastern  frt>nt  was 
erected  under  Louis  XIL ;  the  northern  front  under  Francis  L ;  and 
the  western  by  Gaston,  duka  of  Orieans,  brother  of  Louis  XIII.,  who 
employed  the  architect  Mansard  upon  it  The  castie  of  Blois  k 
associated  with  manv  events  in  the  history  of  France.  Louis  XIL 
was  bom  in  it ;  and  Francois  I.,  Henri  II.,  Charies  IX.,  and  Henri  IIL 
held  their  courts  in  it  Within  its  vralls  Valentine  de  Milan  wept  for 
the  loss  of  her  husband  Louis  d'Orldans.  It  served  for  a  time  as  a 
retreat  to  Isabelle  of  Bavaria,  queen  of  Charles  VL  Here,  under  the 
presidency  of  Henrilll.,  met  the  States  of  Blois;  during  their  attend- 
ance on  which  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother  the  cardinal  were 
murdered.  The  marriage  of  Charles,  duke  of  Alenoon,  with  Maiga- 
ret»  sister  of  Francois  I.,  was  celebrated  in  the  castle  of  Blois ;  and 
here  Henri  lY.  was  married  to  Margaret  of  Yalois. 

The  lower  town  contains  good  houses ;  it  is  built  along  a  qnay  of 
considerable  extent,  and  is  joined  by  a  fine  stone  bridge  of  eieTen 
arches  to  the  suburb  of  Vienne  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire.  Of  the 
other  public  buildings  the  bishop's  palace  is  one  of  the  lumdsomeBt; 
from  its  terraced  gardens  there  is  one  of  the  finest^  richest^  and  most 
extensive  views  in  France.  The  former  church  of  the  Jesuits,  built 
by  Mansard,  and  classed  among  the  historical  monuments  of  France, 
the  public  Ubnuy,  which  contains  17,000  volumes,  the  residence  of 
the  prefect,  the  court-house,  and  the  monument  to  Denis  Papin,  a 
native  of  Blois,  whom  some  of  the  French  savants  imagine  to  be  the 
inventor  of  the  steam-engine,  are  also  worthy  of  notice.  There  are 
also  at  Blois  a  college,  two  hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  theat^^  and 
a  cabinet  of  natural  history.  Blois  has  two  beautifrd  promenades : 
the  Mall,  which  runs  along  the  Loire ;  another,  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
long,  on  the  north-west  ^  the  town,  which  is  formed  by  an  avenue 
of  trees  and  abuts  on  an  extensive  forest 

Blois  gives  titie  to  a  bishop,  whose  diocese  comprehends  the  depart- 
ment of  Loir-et-Cher.  It  contains  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
conunerce.  The  principal  manufiactures  consist  of  gloves^  yinegar, 
fine  pottery,  and  shoe  and  white  leather;  there  ia  a  good  trade  in 
these  articles,  and  in  wine,  brandy,  cloth,  paper,  oak-staves,  and  6re- 
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wood.  AugosUn  Thierrv,  the  hlBtorian  of  the  Nonxum  Conquest  of 
England,  is  a  native  of  Blois. 

Bloifl  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity.  An  aquedact  out  in  the 
rocky  which  brings  water  from  a  spring  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 
to  a  reservoir  close  to  the  walls  of  the  town,  is  thought  to  be  a  Roman 
work ;  but  no  Roman  geographer  has  mentioned  any  place  that  can 
be  identified  with  Blois.  Gregory  of  Tours,  a  writer  of  the  6th 
oentury,  is  the  first  who  makes  any  dear  and  distinct  mention  of  this 
town :  he  calls  it  Bleaoc.  Under  Charles  the  Bald,  who  reigned  from 
840  to  877,  it  was  a  place  of  some  consequence;  and  under  the 
princes  of  the  second  or  Carlovingian  race,  money  was  coined  hefe. 
Under  these  princes  Blois  with  its  surrounding  territory  was  erected 
into  a  county  (called  Mditoit,  and  sometimes  BlesoU),  and  the  counts 
of  Blois  seem  to  have  acquired  considerable  power.  Stephen  who 
usurped  the  throne  of  England  upon  the  death  of  Henry  L  in  1135,  and 
his  brother  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  were  sons  of  one  of  the 
counts  of  Blois  by  Adela,  daughter  of  the  Conqueror ;.  and  the  house 
of  Blois  was  mors  than  once  united  by  marriage  witii  the  royal  family 
of  France.  At  length  the  county  of  Blois  having  been  sold  to  Louis, 
duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Charles  VL,  came  by  inheritance  to  his 
grandson,  Louis ;  and  upon  the  accession  of  tiiis  prince  in  1498  to  the 
throne  of  France  under  the  title  of  Louis  XIL,  his  donuuns,  including 
this  county,  became  attached  to  the  crown.  The  county  of  Blois 
was  subsequently  made  part  of  the  appanage  of  Oaston,  duke  of 
Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIIL,  and  of  Philip,  only  brother  of 
Louis  XIY.,  from  whom  it  was  inherited  by  the  subsequent  dukes  of 
Orleans. 

Cpictiormaire  de  la  France,  Paris,  1845.) 

BLUE  MOUNTAINS.  This  mountain  chain  is  necessarily 
described  in  connection  with  the  physical  geography  of  Australia; 
we  therefore  refer  to  Australia  ;  Walss,  Nkw  South. 

BLUE  RIDGE.    [Appalaohian  MouvTAiNa] 

BLYTH,  or  SOUTH  BLYTH,  or  BLYTH  NOOK,  Northumber- 
land, a  small  sea-port  town,  partly  in  the  parish  of  Horton,  but  chiefiy 
in  that  of  Earsdon,  and  in  the  east  division  of  Castle  Ward,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Blyth,  at  its  confluence  with 
the  German  Ocean,  in  55°  7'  N.  lat.,  l**  80'  W.  long.;  distant  16  miles 
K.  by  K  from  Newcastle,  and  288  miles  N.  by  W.  from  liondon  by 
road.  Cramlington  station  of  the  Newcastle  and  Morpeth  railway, 
which  is  about  5  miles  S.W.  from  Blyth,  is  818  miles  distant  from 
London.    The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2060. 

The  town  owes  its  origin  and  prosperity  to  its  commodious  and 
safe  haven  for  small  vessels.  From  an  early  period  the  bishops  of 
Durham  have  had  jurisdiction  over  the  river  and  port  of  Blyth,  as 
they  still  have  over  the  river  and  the  wastes  between  high  and  low 
water  marks.  The  river  Blyth  abounds  with  sea-fish  near  its  mouth ; 
and  fresh-water  fish  of  veiy  fine  quality  frequent  the  higher  parts 
of  the  stream.  The  shore  near  its  SBstuary  affords  abundance  of 
mussels,  which  are  used  for  bait  by  the  fishermen  of  the  neighbouring 
places. 

Blyth  harbour  is  so  safe  that  an  instance  rarely  occurs  of  a  vessel 
sustaining  damage  in  entering  it  in  the  most  tempestuous  weather. 
It  has  a  Ught-house  erected  in  1788  by  Sir  W.  M.  Ridley.  The  tide 
flows  up  to  the  dam  at  the  Bedlington  iron-works,  44  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  In  172£r  there  were  200  vessels  entered  in 
the  custom-house  books  as  havinff  sailed  from  the  port  of  Blyth.  *  Its 
trade  afterwards  declined :  but  we  opening  of  the  Cowpen  colliery, 
near  the  end  of  last  centuiy,  caused  an  increase  of  its  trade,  which 
consists  chiefly  in  the  export  of  coal  and  iron  from  Bedlington,  and 
occasionally  com.  Sometimes  80  or  40  sail  of  laden  vessels  leave 
the  port  at  one  tide.  They  usually  return  in  ballast ;  few  articles 
are  imported,  except  such  timber  and  stores  as  are  required  for  the 
shipping.    About  100  vessels  now  belong  to  the  port 

Blyth  is  a  pleasant  and  well-built  litUe  place.  It  has  a  custom- 
house, subject  to  that  of  Newcastle ;  two  ship  insuruice  companies, 
a  duck-yard,  and  two  slip-ways  for  building  and  repairing  vessels. 
There  is  a  neat  chapel-of-ease,  erected  in  1751  by  Sir.  W.  M.  Ridley, 
the  proprietor  of  the  estate ;  also  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  English  IVesbytcoians,  and  United  Presbyterians;  and 
schools  connected  with  the  church  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
The  town  possesses  a  mechanics  institute,  baths,  and  two  public 
gardens.  There  is  a  neat  suburb  of  recent  origin  called  Waterloo. 
Several  well-built  houses  have  been  erected  for  the  workmen  of 
Cowpen  colliery. 

BLYTH.      [NOTTINGHAliaHIRB.] 

BLYTHING,  a  hundred  in  the  county  of  Sufiblk,  which  has  been 
constituted  a  Poor-Law  Union.  Blything  hundred  lies  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  county,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  hundred  of  Wangford ; 
N.R  by  the  hundred  of  Mutford  and  Lothingland ;  E.  by  the  North 
Sea ;  &  hj  the  hundred  of  Plomesgate ;  and  W.  by  the  hundred  of 
Hoxne.  Blything  Poor-Law  Union  is  not  exactly  co-extensive  with 
the  hundred ;  it  contains  49  parishes  and  towni^ps,  with  an  area 
of  91,496  acres  and  a  population  in  1851  of  27,876.  The  Union 
workhouse  is  at  Bulcamp,  Halsswobth, 

BOAZ  ISLAND.    [Bkbmudas.] 

B03BI0,  a  province  of  Piedmont  in  the  administrative  division  of 
Alessandria,  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines, 
is  boimdcd  N.  by  the  province  of  Yoghera,  W.  by  the  provinces  of 


Novi  and  Tortona,  S.  by  the  province  of  Chiavari,  and  E.  by  the 
territory  of  Piacensa  in  tiie  dudiy  of  Parma.  The  province  is  mostly 
covered  by  ramifications  of  the  Apennines^  the  principal  one  of  which 
runs  in  a  north-east  direction,  dividing  the  valley  of  the  Staffora 
from  that  of  the  Trebbia^  both  affluents  of  the  Po.  The  highest 
summit,  Monte  Penioe,  is  a  calcareous  mountain  of  a  pyramidal  form, 
rising  norUi-west  of  the  town  of  Bobbio,  and  is  crosaod  by  the  road 
leading  to  Voghera.  From  the  summit  of  the  Penice  there  is  a 
splendid  view  of  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  the  hills  of  Monferrato, 
and  the  chain  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines. 

The  province  of  Bobbio  has  an  area  of  267  square  miles,  and  the 
population  in  1848  was  87,833.  It  is  divided  into  four  mandamenti, 
or  districts — Bobbio,  Ottone,  Yarzi,  and  Zavatarello,  and  into  27 
communes.  The  valleys  produce  wheat,  maize,  wine,  and  fruit.  The 
mountains  are  partly  covered  with  forests.  Farms  are  mostly  small. 
Sheep  and  pigs  are  numerous ;  homed  cattle  are  small  and  of  mferior 
breed.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  emigrate  to  the  plains  to  earn  their 
subflistence. 

Bobbio,  the  head  town,  is  situated  in  a  valley  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Trebbia ;  it  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  8700  inhabitants. 
Besides  the  cathedral,  the  church  and  former  convent  of  St  Colum- 
banus  are  desex-ving  of  notice.  The  convent  is  a  vast  and  handsome 
building ;  the  church,  which  is  now  a  parish  church,  has  21  altars, 
some  good  fresco  paintings,  and  a  crypt  in  which  St.  Columbanus 
and  several  of  his  disciples  are  buried.  Gterbert^  afterwards  ^1- 
vester  II.,  was  for  a  time  an  inmate  of  the  convent  of  Bobbio.  The 
church  and  convent  were  first  built  about  the  end  of  the  6th  centuiy, 
but  they  have  been  rebuilt  or  restored  at  various  times.  The  well- 
known  library,  rich  in  valuable  and  rare  manuscripts,  among  i^hich 
were  several  palimpsests,  has  been  distributed  among  the  libraries  of 
Milan,  of  the  Vatican,  and  of  the  Turin  imiveraity.  The  other 
bnildhigs  deserving  of  notice  are — the  palace  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Malaspina,  and  the  episcopal  palace.  Ottone,  Yarzi,  and  Zavatarello, 
from  which  the  other  mandamenti  are  named,  are  mere  villages. 

{Dmonario  Ckografico  Statiitico  degli  Stati  Sardi) 

BOBEB.    [Silesia.] 

BOCAGE,L£.    fCALVADOs;  VKWDfcE.] 

BOCCA,  the  Italian  word  for  'mouth,'  is  used  with  its  plural 
'  bocche,'  to  designate  the  mouths  of  rivers,  as  '  Bocca  d' Amo,'  the 
mouth  of  the  Anio,  'Bocche  di  Cattaro,'  the  succession  of  narrow 
straits  that  lead  into  the  Bay  of  Cattaro  in  Albania.  The  Spanish 
word  'boca'  is  similarly  used:  Boca  Chica  ('little  mouth')  is  the 
entrance  into  the  harbour  of  Carthagena  in  South  America.  Boca 
del  Drago  ('dragon's  mouth')  is  the  strait  leading  from  the  north  into 
the  GKilf  of  Paria,  between  the  island  of  Trinidad  and  the  mainland 
of  Cumana.  Bocca  Tigre  is  the  name  given  by  Europeans  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Canton  River  in  China. 

BOCHNIA.    [Qaijcia,  Austrian.] 

BOCHOLT  AAHAUS.    [MOnotbb.] 

BOOKING.    [Braintrsb.] 

BODENSER    [Conbtanz,  Lake  of.] 

BODMIN,  Cornwall,  a  mimicipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  a 
market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  roor-Law  Union,  in  the  hundred  of 
Trigg.  The  town  is  situated  in  50*"  28'  N.  lat.,  4^  42'  W.  long. ; 
284  mUes  S.W.  by  S.  from  London  :  the  population  of  the  municipal 
borough  in  1851  was  4327 ;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  which 
consists  of  the  parishes  of  Bodmin,  Lanivet,  Lanhydrock,  and 
Holland  was  6887.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and 
12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns  two  members 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Cornwall  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  Bodmin  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  21  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  87,410 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  20,492. 

Bodmin  or  Bodman,  in  Cornish  Bosvenna  or  Bosuenna,  '  the  Houses 
on  the  Hill,'  and  in  some  of  the  ancient  oharactei's  called  Boamana 
and  Bodminian,  '  the  Abode  of  the  Monks,'  it  is  asserted  owes  its 
origin  to  the  circumstance  of  St  Petroc  having  taken  up  his  abode 
in  &e  valley  now  occupied  by  the  present  town,  about  the  year  520. 
St.  Petroc,  who  died  at  Bodmin  in  564,  was  buried  here.  The 
hermitage  was  inhabited  by  Benedictine  monks  till  986,  when  King 
Athelstfm  founded  a  priory  near  the  site  of  the  old  hermitage.  This 
monastery  soon  fell  into  disuse,  and  its  large  possessions  were  seized 
by  Robert^  earl  of  Moreton  and  Cornwall  It  passed  through 
various  hands,  and  was  alternately  inhabited  by  Benedictine  and 
Augustinian  monks,  nuns,  and  secular  priests,  ^  it  was  granted 
to  one  Algar,  who  refounded  the  monastery  in  1125,  and  filled  it 
with  Austin  canons,  who  oontinued  in  it  till  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries.  Among  other  privileges  the  prior  held  a  market  and  a 
fair,  and  possessed  a  pillory,  gallows,  &c.,  from  which  we  may  presume 
that  he  had  the  power  of  ii^cting  capital  punishment.  The  site  of 
the  monastery,  with  its  large  demesnes  and  dependencies,  was 
granted  to  Thomas  Stemhold,  one  of  the  translators  of  the  well- 
known  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David  into  English  metre ;  it  was 
subsequently  purchased  by  some  of  the  Rashleigh  fieanily.  There 
was  also  at  the  dissolution  a  monastery  of  Gray  Friars  in  Bodmin. 
Some  portions  of  the  priory  buildings  still  remain.  The  gate-house 
is  now  used  as  a  dwelling.  A  portion  of  the  refeotorjr  remains. 
Some  (antiquaries  Knve  supposed  that  Bodniin  was  tlie  primary  seat 
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of  the  biahops  of  Gotnwall,  and  that  thifl  honour  was  conferred  on  it 
in  905,  when  the  biahops  made  it  their  residence  till  the  year  981, 
when  liie  town  and  ohuroh  haying  been  burned  and  sacked  by  the 
Danes,  they  remoyed  to  St.  Qermans.  The  see  was  styled  sometimes 
the  bishopric  of  Cornwall,  and  at  others  of  Bl  Qermans  and  Bodmin, 
until  the  annexation  of  tibe  bishopric  of  Cornwall  to  that  of  Crediton 
In  Devon,  1084 1  aboat  16  years  i^r  which  time  Exeter  was  made 
the  head  of  the  diocese.  Ordinations  were  held  in  Bodmin  ohuroh 
in  the  16th  century. 

Bodmin  was  early  a  place  of  importance.  Its  population  must 
hare  been  considerable  fiye  centuries  ago,  if  the  statement  be  correct 
that  in  1851  no  less  thim  1600  persons  died  in  it  of  the  pestilence. 
William  of  Worcester,  who  visited  ComwaU  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
lY.,  speaks  of  this  as  recorded  in  the  registry  of  the  friars,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  adds  that,  during  that  same  year,  there  died  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  13,888  persons  of  the  order  of  friars. 
Bodmin  was  one  of  the  decayed  towns,  to  repair  which  an  Act  was 
passed  in  the  82nd  of  Heniy  VIIL  In  1496,  Perkin  Warbeck,  the 
pretended  duke  of  York,  landed  in  Cornwall,  and  assembled  here  a 
force  of  8000  men,  with  which  he  attacked  the  city  of  Exeter.  A 
serious  insurrection  of  the  Comishmen  took  place  in  1498,  when 
Thomas  Flammoc,  a  lawyer,  and  Michael  Joseph,  a  farrier,  of  this 
town,  were  chosen  leaders.  These  two  men  joined  their  forces  to 
those  of  Lord  Audley  at  Wells  in  Somersetshire,  and  marched  with 
this  nobleman  as  far  as  Eltham  in  Kent,  where  there  was  then  a  royal 
palace ;  but  the  insurgents  were  defeated  by  the  king's  troops  at  the 
battle  of  Blackheath,  and  their  leaders  Lord  Audley,  Flammoc,  and 
Joseph  were  executed.  In  1550,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the 
Cornish  rebels  assembled  to  the  number  of  10,000,  and  encamped 
at  Castle  Kynock  near  this  town.  After  a  severe  contest  they  were 
defeated  by  Lord  Russell,  who  was  sent  to  oppose  them.  The  mayor 
of  the  town  having  been  obliged  by  the  insurgents  to  grant  them 
supplies,  became  thus  obnoxious  to  the  sovemment.  Sir  Anthony 
Kingston,  the  provost  marshal,  invited  himself  to  dinner  at  the 
mayor^s  house,  and  privately  requested  the  mayor  to  get  a  gallows 
erected,  as  one  of  the  townspeople  was  to  be  executed.  After  dinner, 
the  gallows  being  ready,  the  mayor  was  informed  that  he  was  to  be 
himself  the  victim,  for  being  a  'busy  rebel,'  and  he  was  executed 
accordingly.  Bodmin  was  suocessively  occupied  by  the  two  parties 
in  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  it  was  finally  taken  by 
General  Fairfax  in  1646. 

The  elective  franchise  was  conferred  on  Bodmin  in  the  28rd  year 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  and  it  has  ever  since  returned  two  members 
to  Parliament.  The  first  charter  seems  to  be  that  of  Edward  III., 
granted  in  1362.  The  town  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
county,  and  is  built  partly  in  a  viUley  and  partly  on  a  hill  side.  It 
is  considered  healthy,  and  its  situation  is  agreeable.  The  streets  are 
well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas  :  the  principal  street,  nearly  a  mile 
long,  runs  nearly  east  and  west,  and  contains  many  gooa  houses. 
Several  of  the  bmldings  are  &ced  with  cut  granite.  The  town  has 
been  considerably  improved  of  late  years.  The  churoh,  which  ia  a 
handsome  structure,  was  rebuilt  in  1472.  It  is  the  largest  church  in 
the  county,  being  in  the  interior  151  feet  long,  and  63  feet  broad 
It  has  a  massive  tower,  on  which  originally  stood  a  lofty  spire, 
destroyed  by  lightning  in  1699.  The  tomb  of  Thomas  Vivian,  who 
died  prior  of  Bodmin  in  1588,  a  very  curious  reUc,  is  at  the  north- 
east end  of  the  chanceL  It  is  an  utar-tomb  with  his  effigy  in  his 
pontificals  as  titular  Bishop  of  Megara,  placed  upon  it;  and  angels 
supporting  shields,  both  at  Uie  head  and  the  feet.  The  font  is  also 
very  remarkable. 

There  are  places  of  worship  for  Bryanites,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  Ijidependents.  The  Grammar  school  which  was  closed  in  1886 
was  revived  in  1850.  Its  income  from  endowment  is  61  6«.  Bd.  a 
year :  the  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  25.  There  are  National 
schools  for  boys  and  girls.  About  a  mile  north-west  of  the  town  are 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  hospital  of  St.  Lawrence,  incorporated  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1582,  for  89  poor  men  and  women  afflicted  with 
leprosy,  who  were  to  elect  the  persons  to  be  admitted.  Some  pointed 
arches  and  portions  of  the  walls  remain.  Eling  James  granted  the 
hospital  a  market  and  a  fair :  the  market  has  long  been  discontinuecL 
but  a  fair,  which  is  very  well  supplied  with  horses  and  cattle,  is  still 
held  on  the  2lBt  of  August :  a  fair  is  also  held  for  cattle  and  horses 
on  the  29th  and  80th  of  October.  The  revenue  of  this  hospital 
amounted  to  about  1402.  per  annum;  but  in  consequence  of  abuse 
the  corporation  was  dissolved,  and  tiie  revenue  was  transferred  to 
the  infirmary  at  Truro,  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  assises,  quarter  sessions,  and  a  county  court  are  held  at 
Bodmin,  which  is  now  the  county  town.  A  new  county  assize  hall, 
and  judges'  lodgings  have  been  erected  here  within  these  few  years. 
A  commodious  market-house  has  also  been  erected ;  it  is  constructed 
of  granite  and  is  an  ornamental  structure.  The  county  jail,  a  spacious 
building,  stands  about  half  a  mUe  north-east  of  the  town :  the  county 
lunatic  asylum  is  at  the  western  end.  The  market^  whch  is  chiefly  for 
provisions,  is  on  Saturday.  A  railway  for  minerals  from  Bodmin  to 
Wadebridge,  and  up  the  valleys  to  Ruthem  and  Wenford  bridges, 
opened  in  1834,  is  14]  miles  long.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bodmin 
is  much  very  fine  sceneiy. 

In  thn  yloinity  of  BocGaoin  is  Halagavcr  Moor,  where  a  k)w  kind  of . 


festival,  called  '  Bodmin  Riding,'  was  formeily  held  in  the  month  of 
July.  A  mock  mayor  was  elected,  before  whom  was  brought  for 
trial  some  person  who  appeared  to  be  n^Ugent  as  to  his  personal 
appearance  or  dress.  The  sentence  was  freiquentJy  executed  by  a 
ducking.  Hence  the  proverb  respecting  a  man  slovenly  dressed, 
'<He  shall  be  presented  in  Halagaver  Court"  Hie  'court'  and 
'riding'  have  &llen  into  desuetude.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town  is  the  race-course,  where  races  are  occasionally  held.  The 
remains  of  a  Roman  camp  are  visible  about  two  miles  from  BodmiiL 
Roman  urns,  coins^  ko.  have  been  exhumed  on  the  site.  Berry  tower, 
in  the  burying-ground  on  the  hill  north  of  the  town,  erected  by 
the  parishioners  in  1501,  formed  the  tower  of  an  ancient  chapel,  called 
Berry  chapeL 

(CareVs  Swrvey  of  OornwaU,  edited  by  Lord  de  DunBtaaville; 
Boriase's  AntiqwUies  of  Cornwall;  Davies  Gilbert's  Parochial  Eutory 
of  ComwaU;  Wallis's  Bodmn  Register;  and  ComwaXl  RtgiOer.) 

BCECTIA^  a  province  of  ancient  Greece,  was  bounded  N.W.  by 
Phocis,  N.E.  and  E.  by  the  Opuntian  Gulf  and  the  Euripua,  which 
separated  it  from  the  island  of  Euboea,  S.  by  Attica  and  Megaris,  and 
S.W.  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  This  country  may  be  described  as  con- 
sisting of  two  basins  of  very  irregular  form  and  of  unequal  dimensionB, 
the  valley  of  the  Asopus,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  vale  of  the  Cephia- 
sus.  The  valley  of  the  Asopus  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  range 
of  Fames  and  Cithaeron ;  the  small  basin  of  tiie  Lake  Hylike  may  per. 
haps  be  considered  as  belonging  to  this  division,  which  contained  the 
towns  of  Thebes,  Tanagra,  Theapice,  Plataea,  and  Ascra.  The  nbrtheni 
division  was  not  completely  eurroimded  by  natural  boundaries,  inas- 
much as  the  upper  vale  of  the  Cephissus  belonged  to  the  Phodans.  It 
included  the  Lake  Copais,  and  the  towns  of  Ordiomebus,  Chssronea, 
Coroneia,  Lebadeia,  and  HaUartua.  Each  of  the  divisions  had  its  lake 
and  its  river ;  and  as  those  who  dwelt  by  the  Cephissus  were  called 
Epicephisii,  so  those  who  inhabited  the  marshy  land  near  the  Asopus 
were  called  ParasopiL  In  ancient  times  the  two  valleys  were  under 
the  separate  dominion  of  the  two  towns  which  in  each  of  them  were 
most  distinguished  by  their  wealth  and  population.  In  the  noriheni 
Orchomenus  for  a  long  time  took  the  lead ;  and  the  city  on  the  lanie- 
nus,  under  the  diflTerent  names  of  Cadmea  and  Thebes,  was  always  the 
ruling  power  in  the  southern  portion.  On  the  coast  of  the  Euboic 
Sea  were  the  towns  of  Anthedon  and  Aulis ;  and  a  few  miles  north- 
west of  the  latter,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  waa 
Mycalessus. 

A  mountain  wall  lines  the  whole  continental  coast  of  the  Euripiu, 
from  the  valley  of  the  Asopus  to  the  flats  at  the  outlet  of  the  Sper- 
cheius.  From  Gape  Grades,  which  is  inmiediately  opposite  to  the 
islet  of  Strongile^  the  mountains  run  westward  and  form  the  boondary 
between  the  basin  of  the  Cephissus  and  the  Spercheius,  known  in 
former  times  as  the  range  of  Oeta.  This  high  mountain  hairier  from 
the  outlet  of  the  Asopus,  nearly  as  far  north  as  the  bold  rocky  coast  of 
Cape  Stalamata,  which  is  a  little  north  of  the  ruins  of  Laiymna,  belongs 
to  the  ancient  Boeotia.  The  heights  are  from  1300  to  8400  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  whole  length  of  the  coast  of  Boeotia,  following  ^e 
indentations,  is  about  80  nules.  The  coast  of  Eubcea  opposite  to  Sta- 
lamata and  Larymna  rises  still  higher ;  and  the  narrow  sea  between 
the  two  coasts  is  in  some  places  more  than  sixty  &thoms  deep^  There 
is  also  deep  water  along  the  BoBotian  and  Eubcean  coasts,  southward 
to  where  the  Euripus  narrows  at  Aulis.  From  the  point  where  the 
contracted  channel  of  the  Euripus  begins  to  widen  again,  a  low  tract 
which  contains  the  outlet  of  tiie  Asopus  continues  for  some  miles 
along  the  coast  to  where  the  highlands  of  the  range  of  Pames  abut  on 
the  sea. 

After  describing  the  ooast^  Strabo  obseives  (p.  405,  Oasaub.),  that 
"  the  interior  consists  of  hollow  plains,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
mountains ;  on  the  south  by  those  of  Attica,  on  the  norUi  by  those  of 
Phocis ;  on  the  west  Cithssron  enters  the  province  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, having  its  origin  a  littie  above  the  Chrisssean  Gul^  where  it  joins 
the  mountains  of  Attica  and  Megaris,  and  then  turning  into  the  plain 
country  subsides  in  the  territory  of  Thebes.**  The  baon  of  the  Lake 
Copais  must  no  doubt  be  at  a  considerable  elevation.  It  is  the  recep- 
tacle of  an  extensive  drainage.  The  Cephissus,  which  rises  in  the  high 
central  mountains  of  this  part  of  the  continent,  runs  in  a  long  vailei 
by  a  general  south-east  course  into  the  Lake  Copais,  which  receirea 
aUo  the  waters  of  the  small  streams  of  the  Melas  and  LaphystiuB. 
The  lake  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  the  range  of  Mount  Roon, 
about  four  or  nve  miles  across.  Between  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake 
and  the  sea  there  are  natural  BUbterraneous  channels  ('  katabothra') 
in  the  limestone  rock,  which  form  the  ouUets  of  the  lake.  One  of 
these  katabothra,  after  an  underground  course  of  about  four  miles, 
emerges  in  a  broad  and  rapid  stream  at  tipper  Larymna,  from  which 
it  flows  above  ground  to  tiie  sea  at  Lower  Larynma.  To  the  east  of 
Lake  Copais,  and  separated  from  it  by  Mount  Sphiogion,  is  Lake 
Hylike,  and  at  a  littie  distance  east  of  this  is  another  small  lake  now 
called  Morita  and  ParalimnL  These  are  supposed  to  be  connected 
together  and  with  the  Euripus  by  an  underground  channel  The 
katabothra  not  being  sufficient  to  carry  off^  the  superfluous  waters  of 
the  Lake  Copais,  two  tunnels  wers  out  during  the  heroic  age  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  inundation.  One  of  these  tonnds  is  carried 
through  the  ro^  from  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  lake  to  Upper 
Larymna :  it  is  about  four  miles  long,  and  has  about  twenty  vertical 
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Bhafts,  but  these  are  now  choked  up.  The  second  tunnel  unites  lakes 
Copais  and  Hylike,  running  under  the  plain  of  Acnephium,  and  is 
much  shorter.  These  two  great  works  are  supposed  to  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  Minyse  of  Orchomenus,  and  are  among  the  oldest 
existing  memorials  of  the  civilisation  of  the  country.  The  conduits 
having  become  choked  up  from  neglect^  Crates  of  Chalcis,  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  partially  succeeded  in  clearing  them  out.  The  basin  of 
the  Copais  contains  a  large  amount  of  fertile  land,  capable  of  growing 
cotton  and  other  products  in  abundance. 

According  to  Dictearchus,  the  length  of  BoDotia  was  500  stadia^  its 
breadth  270  stadia.  Its  smface  is  1119  square  miles,  according  to 
Mr.  Clinton's  deductions.  ('  Fast.  HelL'  ii  399.)  Boeotia  was  remark- 
able in  ancient  times  for  its  extraordinary  fertility,  and  for  the  dul- 
ness  of  its  inhabitants,  which  some  ascribe  to  the  dampness  and  thick- 
ness of  the  atmosphere ;  but  others,  with  more  probability,  to  the 
aensualiiy  in  which  their  teeming  soil  enabled  them  to  indulge.  That 
they  did  not  universally  pay  more  attention,  however,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  bodies  than  to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  the  works 
of  Hesiod,  Pindar,  and  Plutarch  (who  were  natives  of  Bceotia)  afford 
irrefragable  evidence.  The  linen  fabrics  of  Boeotia  were  held  in  great 
estimation,  and  the  iron-mines  which  were  anciently  worked  in  the 
eastern  chain  of  mountains  supplied  the  material  for  the  famed 
Boeotian  cutlery ;  hence  we  read  in  ancient  writers  of  Aonian  iron, 
Aonian  weapons,  and  helmets  of  Bceotian  workmanship,  when  excel- 
lence is  meant  to  be  described. 

Boeotia  was  originally  peopled  by  various  barbarous  tribes  belonging 
partly  to  the  stock  of  the  Lel^es  and  partly  to  the  Pelasgians.  But 
in  addition  to  these  there  were  two  tribes  who  ruled  the  country  in 
the  heroic  o^e,  namely,  the  Minyse,  whose  city  was  Orchomenus ;  and 
the  Cadmeones,  whose  capital  was  Thebes,  and  who  are  commonly 
regarded  to  have  been  of  Phoeniciau  origin  and  to  haye  derived  their 
name  from  Cadmus,  the  brother  of  the  feibled  Europa.  From  the 
Cadmeones  the  country  was  originally  called  Cadmeis. 

The  Cadmeans  and  the  Minyans  occupied  Cadmeis  tiU  about  sixty 
years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  when  they  were  partly  driven  out  by 
and  partly  incorporated  with  the  .£olian  Boeotians,  a  Thessalian 
people,  who  had  been  forced  to  leave  their  settloments  in  the  upper 
vale  of  the  Apidanus  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pagasetic  bay, 
by  the  Thessalian  immigration  from  Thesprotia,  and  who  gave  their 
name  to  the  country.  Thucydides,  who  records  this  invasion  from 
Thessaly  (1 12),  adds,  parenthetically,  "  There  was  however  a  portion 
of  them  (the  Boeotians)  in  this  coiml^  even  before  that  time,  and  to 
this  belong  the  Boeotians  who  took  part  in  the  expedition  against 
Troy."  The  Boeotians  having  thus  expelled  the  Minyans  from  Orcho- 
menus, and  the  Cadmeans  from  Thebes,  the  former  fled  to  Laconia, 
whence  they  were  driven  by  the  Dorian  invasion  twenty  years  after- 
wards, and  took  refuge  some  of  them  in  Triphyli%  others  in  Thera, 
and  these  at  a  later  period  went  with  the  colony  to  Cyrene.  The 
Gephyreeans  and  the  .£gids,  who  were  priest-families  of  the  Cad- 
means, proceeded  to  Athens  and  Sparta;  but  the  old  Pelasgic  people, 
the  Ca<hnean  commonalty,  first  went  to  Athens  and  thence  to  Lem- 
nos,  Samothrace,  and  the  coasts  of  ^olis.  Twenty  years  after  the 
iEolian  conquest  of  Boeotia,  the  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus 
took  place,  and  the  expelled  Pelopids  and  Achsans,  on  their  vray  to 
Asia  through  Bceotia^  were  joined  by  so  many  of  the  iBSolian  Boeotians 
that  the  settlement  is  genexally  known  by  the  name  of  the  JSolian  or 
Boeotian  colony.    (Strabo,  402,  c.) 

The  Boeotians  were  members  of  the  Amphictyonio  Assembly,  and 
we  are  informed  hj  various  authors  that  the  Boeotian  towns  soon 
became  members  of  a  league  of  which  Thebes  was  the  head.  The 
deputies  of  the  confederate  states  met  in  the  plain  before  Coroneia,  at 
the  temple  of  Athena  of  Iton ;  and  this  meeting  took  place  at  the 
festival  of  the  Pamboeotia.  Every  one  of  the  confederate  states  was,  as 
such,  free,  but  several  of  them  had  smaller  towns  dependent  upon 
them.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  number  of  the  independ- 
ent states ;  but  as  we  are  told  that  at  the  ancient  festival  of  the  Dsedala, 
which  was  celebrated  ereary  sixty  years  at  Plateea,  fourteen  wooden 
/mages  were  carried  in  prooession  to  the  summit  of  Cithseron ;  and  as 
we  know  that  seven  was  a  holy  number  among  the  Boeotians,  we  may 
infer  that  fourteen  was  originally  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
confederacy,  just  as  we  £^d  in  other  states  that  holy  numbers  are 
made  the  bases  of  political  dividonB.  The  representatives  of  the 
different  towns  of  the  confederacy  were  styled  Boeotarchs.  The  ai&un 
of  the  confederacy  were  debated  at  four  national  councils,  the  Boeo- 
tarchs having  the  initiative  authority,  the  members  of  the  council 
the  power  of  confirmation.  (Thucydides,  t.  88.)  The  Boeotian  con- 
federacy was  dissolved  in  B.O.  171,  after  having  undei^ne  many 
ohan^  and  fiuctuations. 

With  regaxd  to  the  form  of  goyemment  which  prevailed  in  the 
several  BoK>tian  towns,  we  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  it  was 
the  same  with  that  of  Thebes,  whdch  was  in  the  historical  times  gene- 
rally a  rigid  oligarchy.  By  the  ySftoi  Brrucol,  or  adoptive  laws,  intro- 
duced by  PhilolauB  soon  after  the  18th  Olympiad,  the  adoption  of 
younger  sons  from  other  families  was  insirted  upon  in  cases  where  a 
member  of  the  ruling  caste  had  no  ofibpring  of  his  own,  and  so  a 
diminution  of  the  nuaAera  of  the  privileged  onler  was  obviated.  The 
exeoative  power  was  vested  in  an  Arohon,  chosen  yearly  by  ballot 
With  saoh  a  goyemment  the  Boeotians  must  naturally  have  been 


opposed  to  the  neighbouring  democratical  state  of  Attica ;  and  accord* 
ingly  we  find  them  about  the  year  B.a  507  ioioing  the  Peloponnesians 
and  Chalcidians  in  an  attack  upon  the  Athenians  (Herod,  v.  74,  ftc.), 
and  probably  the  same  cause  made  them  go  over  to  the  Persians  in 
B.C.  480.  The  victory  at  Platsea  deprived  them  of  their  authority  in 
the  Boeotian  league,  until  the  Lacedsemonians,  from  interested  consi- 
derations, acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  oligarchical  party  in  the  lesser 
states,  and  restored  to  them  in  B.O.  457  the  power  which  they  had 
taken  from  them.  In  the  year  B.O.  455  the  decisive  battle  of  (Ene« 
phyta  subjected  all  Boeotia  to  the  Athenians,  and  Thebes  became 
democratical ;  but  a  few  years  after  (b.c.  447),  in  consequence  of  some 
abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  democracy,  the  oligarchical  form  of 
government  was  restored  ( Aristot.  '  PoU  v.  2 ;  v.  6),  and  the  signal 
defeat  sustained  by  the  Athenians  at  Coroneia  freed  Boeotia  from  her 
foreign  yoke.  The  Thebans  were  active  partisans  of  Sparta  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  contributed  mainly  to  the  downfid  of  Athens ; 
but  in  the  year  B.a  395  they  became  members  of  the  confederatnr 
against  Lacedsemon,  which  was  broken  up  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  by  the  victoiy  which  Ageeilaus  gained  over  them  at 
Coroneia.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas  followed  (B.a  887),  and  five  years 
after  the  treacherous  seizure  of  the  Cadmeia  or  citadel  of  Thebes,  by 
Phoebidas  the  Lacedaemonian,  and  its  subsequent  recovery  by  Pelopidas, 
brought  about  another  war  between  Boeotia  and  Lacedaemon,  in  which 
the  great  abilities  of  the  Theban  generals,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopi- 
das,  made  Boeotia  the  leading  power  in  Greece.  But  the  former  fell 
at  Mantineia,  and  the  power  of  Thebes  fell  with  him.  The  Macedo- 
nian influence  now  began  to  prevail ;  Athens  and  Thebes  were  over^ 
thrown  by  Philip  at  Chsroneia  (b.o.  888),  and  three  years  afterwards 
Thebes  was  entirely  destroyed  b^  Alexander  the  Qrt&t,  and  its  ter- 
ritory divided  among  the  FerioecL  In  the  year  B.o.  815,  Cassander 
rebuilt  Thebes,  with  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  Athenians,  but  it 
neyer  regained  its  political  imjMriiance.  Thebes  fayoured  the  Roman 
cause  in  the  war  with  Perseus,  but  it  dwindled  away  under  tiie  Roman 
dominion.   -(Pausan.  viii  88. 1.) 

Boeotia  forms,  together  with  Attica,  a  nome  or  department  of  the 
modem  kingdom  of  Greece.  It  is  divided  into  two  Eparchies  or  districts, 
named  from  the  chief  towns  in  each — Thebes  and  Livadia.  Livculia, 
or  ZcbadeOf  before  the  Qreek  revolution  was  a  place  of  some  10,000 
inhabitants;  it  was  then  ruined,  and  is  now  an  unimportant  place. 
It  stands  at  the  base  of  a  rocky  hill,  the  summit  of  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  ancient  Lebadeia.  The  cave  of  Trophonius  it  is  supposed 
is  covered  up  b^  ruins.  The  modem  Thebes,  or  Thivai,  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  citadel  or  Cadmeia.  It  is  a  place  of  about  8000 
inhabitants.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood.  The  town  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  (1858)  by  an 
earthquake.    [Thebes.] 

(Miiller,  Orehomenoa  tmd  die  Minyer;  Kliitz,  De  Fctdere  Bcsotico ; 
Wachsmuth,  Hdlm.  Alterthumsk,  I.  L  128 ;  Thiersch,  Etat  Actud  de 
la  Grice;  Thirl walVs  Sittory  of  Oreece;  Arnold* b  Thucydidea ;  Clin- 
ton, Fatti  Hellenici;  Forchhammer,  ffeUenika.) 

BOG,  or  BUG,  a  river  of  Russia,  the  ancient  Jffypanis,  rises  to  the 
south-east  of  Tamopol  in  PodoUa,  in  the  elevated  plateau  which 
extends  from  the  Cfarpathian  Mountains  to  Eieff.  It  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Ingul,  Balta,  Tshertal,  and  Salonicha  before  it  quits  the 
territory  of  Podolia.  Thence  it  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
towards  Nikolaieffitk,  bounded  on  its  right  bank  by  high  land.  It 
descends  by  a  succession  of  falls  in  the  vicinity  of  Sekolnie,  into  the 
low  countiT  that  lies  between  its  left  bank  and  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dnieper,  wnere  it  winds  its  way  through  a  liman,  formed  by  its  own 
inundations,  nearly  50  miles  in  length,  and  falls  into  Uie  aestuary  of 
the  Dm'eper  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Oczakoff,  under  the  meridian 
of  82*"  E.  The  Bog  is  about  480  miles  in  length,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  its  course  it  attains  a  breadth  of  600  feet ;.  but  its  bed  is  so 
much  obstructed  by  rocks  and  sandbanks  that  it  is  only  navigable 
when  its  waters  are  much  swollen.  The  Senintha  faUs  into  the  Bog 
at  Olviopol,  in  the  Russian  province  of  Kherson,  and  the  Tekul  at 
Nikolaieflbk,  in  the  same  province.  By  the  treaty  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  in  the  year  1774,  the  Bog  became  for  a  short  time  the  frontier 
between  the  two  coimtries,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Seninka  to  the 
Black  Sea.  The  current  of  the  Bog  is  extremely  gentle,  and  its 
waters,  in  its  lower  course,  are  of  a  saline  taste.  (Herod,  iv.  62.) 
The  prindpal  towns  situated  on  its  banks  are  Bratzlaff,  Bobopo^ 
Olviopol,  V  oonesensk,  and  Nikolaieffak  or  Nicokiey. 

BOaLIPO'RE  (BHAaELPUH),  a  district  in  the  province  of  Bahar, 
formerly  known  as  the  drear  of  Monghir,  comprehending  in  its  south- 
east quarter  the  territory  of  Rajmahal,  which  forms  apart  of  the  Mogul 
province  of  BengaL  The  district  lies  between  24*  and  26"  N.  lat,  86* 
and  89''  £.  long.  Its  greatest  lengthis  about  188  miles,  breadth  80  xniles. 

Boglipore  cUstrict  contains  several  chains  and  groups  of  hills,  which 
form  part  of  the  Yindhya  Mountains.  Much  of  the  level  land  is  occu- 
pied by  mere  rook,  and  is  altogether  incapable  of  cultivation.  Otiier 
portions  consist  of  rich  and  productive  soil.  In  the  level  lands  over- 
flowed by  the  Ganges  are  spots  from  which  the  washermen  of  the 
vicinity  collect  carbonate  of  soda,  which  effloresces  on  the  surface  in 
October,  and  which  they  call '  knrwa  mati' 

The  Ganges  flows  eastward  through  the  district  of  Bpglipore  frtun 
above  Monghir  (where  it  forms  the  boondanr  between  this  district  and 
Tiihut)  to  the  north-eastem  comer  of  the  Rajmahal  territory.    Tht 
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diitrict  ifl  beflides  watered  by  many  small  streams  which  fall  into  the 
Ganges  on  each  idde,  none  of  which  are  naTigable  except  during  tlie 
floo£ng  of  the  Ganges.  Many  jeels,  or  stagnant  lakes,  are  met  with  in 
this  districts 

Besides  Boglipore,  the  capital,  the  district  contains  the  towns  of 
Rajmahal,  Champauagur,  Surajeghur,  Colgong,  Monghir,  Bogwangola, 
which  has  an  important  grain  market,  and  Oudanulla.     The  popiila-  ! 
tion  amounts  to  rather  more  than  two  millions,  of  whom  400,000  are  ' 
Mohammedans,    and  the  remainder  Hindoos.      The  mountaineers 
residing  to  the  south  and  west  of  Rajmahal  in   this  district  are 
described  as  an  uncivilised  race,  differing  in  manners,  customs,  and  | 
religion  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  surroimding  plains,  never  sub-  ' 
mitting  to  the  native  governments,  and  subsisting  by  plunder.    The  ! 
British  government  has  for  some  years  been  gi-adually  bringing  the 
mountaineers  within  the  pale  of  the  customary  laws,  modified  in  some 
few  particulars  to  suit  their  hereditary  views  of  justice. 

Great  numbers  of  pilgrims,  soldiers,  and  European  traveUers  are 
oontinually  passing  through  the  district  both  by  land  and  by  water, 
and  this  forms  a  principal  source  of  profit  to  the  inhabitants,  who 
furnish  travellers  with  provisions  and  other  necessary  articles  of  con- 
sumption. Rice,  wheat,  barley,  and  maize  form  the  principal  articles 
of  agricultui'al  produce.  Potatoes  are  cultivated  about  the  towns  of 
Monghir  and  Boglipore.  Some  cotton  is  grown.  Small  quantities  of 
silk  and  saltpetre  are  produced,  and  about  7000  maunds  of  indigo  are 
exported  anniudly  on  an  average.  Black  bears,  a  species  of  baboon 
called  Uunimaun,  and  a  short-tailed  monkey  called  the  Ratuya,  are 
met  with  in  the  district. 

BOGLIPORE,  the  capital  of  the  district  last  described,  is  a  town 
of  modem  erection,  beautifully  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  in  25*  13'  N.  lat,  86"  5S'  E.  long. ;  110  miles  N.W.  from  i 
Moorshedabad.  The  town  contains  about  5000  dwellings,  and  30,000 
inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  Mohammedana  There  are  a  few  Roman 
Catholics,  partly  the  descendants  of  Portuguese  settlers,  and  partly 
native  converts.  A  Mohammedan  college  exists  in  the  town,  but  is 
now  in  a  state  of  decay.  A  school  for  the  instruction  of  natives, 
established  here  in  1823,  under  the  patronage  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment of  Calcutta,  is  supported  out  of  the  public  funds.  The  few 
houses  in  the  town  whiun  are  inhabited  by  Europeans  are  handsomely 
built,  and  the  Mohammedan  mosques  are  also  ornamental  structures, 
but  with  these  exceptions  the  buildings  are  of  a  mean  character,  and 
are  generally  scattered  about  without  order.  Boglipore  is  one  of  the 
stations  of  the  steamers  which  ply  on  the  Ganges  between  Calcutta 
and  Allahabad.  About  a  mile  north-west  from  the  town  there  are 
two  rotmd  towers,  supposed  to  be  of  Jain  origin,  which  are  considered 
sufficiently  holv  to  be  the  objects  of  pilgrimages.  For  the  accommo- 
dation of  pilgnms  a  building  has  been  ere^ed  near  the  spot  by  the 
Raja  of  Jeypoor. 

BOGOTA,  or  SANTA  FE  DE  BOGOTA,  a  city  in  South  America, 
np  to  1811  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  vice-royalty  of  New  Granada, 
then  to  1819  of  the  republic  of  Cundinamarca,  afterwards  of  the 
republic  of  Columbia,  and  since  the  dissolution  of  this  republic  in 
1881,  the  metropolis  of  the  republic  of  Nueva  Granada,  is  situated  in 
4"  30'  N.  lat,  74"  10'  W.  long.  BogotJi  was  founded  by  Quesade 
in  1538.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  two  lofty  and  rocky  mountains, 
Montserrat  and  GKiadaloupe,  which  belong  to  the  high  range  that  runs 
nearly  north  and  south  between  the  basins  of  the  Magdalena  and  the 
Orinoco ;  these  mountains  completely  skelter  the  town  from  easterly 
winds,  and  supply  it  with  water.  The  city  is  slightly  elevated  above 
a  very  extensive  and  fertile  but  in  parte  swampy  plain  which  lies  to 
the  west  of  it.  The  river  Bogotil,  or  Funza,  from  which  the  town  has 
received  its  name,  winds  through  the  centre  of  the  plain,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  nine  or  ten  miles  from  the  town.  The  San  fWidsoo,  a  small 
feeder  of  the  Rio  Bogota,  traverses  the  city. 

Although  Bogotik  is  only  a  few  degrees  from  the  equator  it  has  a 
very  naild  climate,  owing  to  its  high  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea :  the  thermometer  seldom  rises  above  65**  in  summer,  and  it  falls 
in  winter  only  to  45°.  There  are  two  rainy  seasons,  one  during  April 
and  May,  and  the  other  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  ^le  end 
of  December.  In  June,  July,  and  August  the  weather  is  unsettled 
and  showery,  and  only  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end  of 
March  it  is  rather  dry.  But  notwithstanding  this  excessive  humidity 
the  climate  is  not  uxihealthy.  Epidemic  diseases  are  unknown,  and 
Europeans  commonly  enjoy  good  health,  after  having  had  on  their 
arrival  a  fever  for  a  few  days. 

The  streets  are  narrow ;  but  they  intersect  one  another  at  right 
angles,  and  are  tolerably  regular.    All  of  them  are  paved,  and  the 


principal  have  footpaths,  where  the  passengers  are  sheltered  from  the 
rain  by  the  projecting  roofs  of  the  houses.  A  stream  of  water  ia  con- 
stantly flowmg  through  the  middle  of  the  streets.  The  priDcipal 
street  (Calle  Real)  is  well  paved,  and  built  with  the  greatest  r^nkrity. 
At  the  extremity, of  it  is  the  principal  square,  where  on  Ftidaja 
market  is  held.  One  side  of  the  square  is  occupied  by  the  palace,  the 
other  side  by  the  custom-house  and  the  cathedral.  The  other  sqWes 
also  are  spacious,  and  all  of  them  are  ornamented  with  fousUm 
The  market-place  is  well  supplied  with  provisions,  fruits,  vegetable, 
medicinal  herbs,  and  flowers. 

As  Bogotii  is  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes,  most  of  the  bousa, 
which  are  constructed  after  the  Spanish  fashion  round  a  court-yard, 
consist  of  one  or  two  stories  only ;  they  are  built  of  baked  bncb ; 
the  greater  part  are  covered  with  tiles,  and  the  external  walls  are 
whitewashed.  The  cathedral  of  Bogota  was  greatly  damaged  hy  tn 
earthquake  in  1827,  but  has  been  since  repaired  and  is  still  a  noble 
building.  The  other  churches,  to  the  number  of  26,  are  in  their 
interior  splendidly  decorated.  There  are  nine  well  endowed  acd 
solidly  built  monasteries  and  three  nunneries.  The  palace,  vhid 
once  was  the  residenoe  of  the  Spanish  viceroys,  and  is  now  inhabited 
by  the  pi'esident  of  Nueva  Granada,  is  a  flat-roofed  house;  tw^ 
adjoining  ones,  much  lower,  ornamented  with  galleries,  constitute  it« 
dependencies.  The  palace  of  the  deputies  is  merely  a  large  house  at 
the  comer  of  a  street ;  the  ground-floor  is  let  for  e^ops.  The  senate 
assembles  in  a  wing  of  the  Dominican  convent,  which  has  been  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose.  There  are  three  colleges  in  Bogot2^  all  Tcell 
situated  and  well  built.  The  princijial  one,  that  of  the  Jesuits,  p:«- 
sesses  the  character  of  solidity  peculiar  to  all  the  edifices  erected  bj 
that  famous  order.  The  course  of  instruction  in  these  establishments 
consists  of  the  Latin  language,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  theul<^. 
Among  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  Mint,  the  hospital  of  Sao 
Juan  de  Dios,  and  a  theatre. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitahts  of  Bogotk  are  Creoles.  The  half- 
bred  Indians  however  are  numerous,  being  alone  employed  as  Bonrants. 
Mulattoes  are  not  frequent,  and  negroes  very  rare.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  40,000. 

The  alameda,  or  public  walk,  which  forms  one  of  the  principal 
entrances  of  the  town,  is  a  fine  piece  of  ground,  intersected  by  fragrant 
hedges  of  rose-bushes  and  a  variety  of  wild  flowers  of  luzuiiaot 
growth.  The  amusements  of  the  townsfolk  consist  of  balls,  cock  and 
bull  fights,  and  occasionally  the  theatre ;  but  mere  frequently  games 
of  chance  are  resorted  to.  . 

BogoUk  owes  its  importance  solely  to  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
been  so  long  the  seat  of  government,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted, 
owing  to  the  ready  oommimication  with  the  country  to  the  north  and 
east.  In  three  days  the  town  of  Honda  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalen* 
is  reached,  whence  the  post  generally  arrives  at  the  coast  in  seTen 
days,  owing  to  the  great  velocity  of  the  current,  which  howerer 
delays  its  return  after  the  nuny  season,  sometimes  fift^  or  sixty  daja 
Agam,  the  river  Meta  runs  to  the  east  of  the  mountams  which  stand 
at  the  back  of  the  town.  This  stream  falls  into  the  Orinoco,  and  thus 
gives  facilities  for  sending  information  down  that  river.  During  th? 
present  year  (1853)  a  fleet  of  large  river  steamers  has  been  buHt  in 
London  for  the  navigation  of  the  Magdalena. 

The  plain  of  Bogotk  is  45  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  abore 
20  miles  from  east  to  west  Only  the  part  about  the  city  is  cultivated ; 
the  rest  of  it  is  oveigrown  with  pasture,  shrubs,  or  swamp  reeds.  It 
contains  abundance  of  coal,  rich  salt  mines,  and  huge  fossil  remauu 
of  animals.  On  its  south-western  edge  the  Rio  Bogotk  enters  a  ravine 
nearly  40  miles  in  length,  from  which  it  emerges  into  the  valley  of 
the  Magdalena.  The  rocky  sides  of  the  ravine  in  many  places  approach 
close  upon  each  other,  especially  above  the  cataract  of  Tequendaua, 
where  the  ragiog  waters  are  pent  in  between  over-hanging  clifi  only 
36  feet  anart^  and  when  thev  escape  from  the  pressure  spring  down  in 
an  unbroken  mass  full  650  feet,  forming  perhaps  the  finest  waterfall 
in  the  world.  Near  the  road  from  Bogot2i  to  Ibaque  are  the  two 
natural  rock  bridges  of  Icononzo.  The  upper  one  is  above  40  feet 
wide,  8  feet  thick  in  the  centre,  and  more  than  800  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  Somma-Pas,  a  feeder  of  the  Bogotl^  which  here  runs  at 
the  bottom  of  a  dark  and  deep  chasm  in  the  rocks.  The  lower  one  is 
50  feet  beneath  the  firsts  and  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  the  fall  of 
a  part  of  the  rock  of  which  the  upper  bridge  is  composed ;  it  has  a  hole 
in  the  centre  through  which  the  abyss  is  seen  far  below,  and  iium- 
merable  owls,  bats,  and  ravsna  hovering  over  the  dark  stream.  These 
bridges  are  frequented  onlv  by  the  Indians  and  by  curious  trorellen. 

(Humboldt;  JAoiR^ b  LeUtn  ffvm  Coltmbia.) 
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